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THE   EGYPTIAN"  CHAOS. 

IF  the  spectacle  of  a  brave  and  capable  man  struggling 
with  almost  hopeless  difficulties  is  an  agreeable  spec^ 
tacle,  those  to  whom  it  is  agreeable  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  at 
the  present  moment  would  certainly  be  impossible  to  find 
any  one  engaged  in  a  more  desperate  task  than  Baker 
Pasiia.    He  has  at  Souakim  some  two  or  three  thousand 
troops,  of  whom  some  are  new  to  a  function  for  which  they 
were  never  intended,  while  others  have  already  proved 
themselves  incompetent  for  the  function  which  they  were 
compelled  to  undertake.    His  European  officers  have  mani- 
fested signs  of  discontent  and  insubordination,  and  though 
Baker  Pasiia  is  not  a  general  at  all  likely  to  put  up  with 
any  such  conduct,  the  conduct  itself  is  the'infallible  sign  of 
an  enterprise  which  is  all  but  despaired  of  by  those  engaged 
in  it.    His  immediate  employers,  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, are  either  unable  or  unwilling — probably  a  little  of 
both— to  give  him  efficient  support.    In  the  background 
there  is  the  stolid  English  Ministry,  which  has  only  to  lift 
a  finger  to  remove  at  least  the  most  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  and  which  refuses  to  lift  that  finger.  Mean- 
while the  message  of  Tewfik  Bey,  who  is  holding  out 
Smkat  with  a  handful  of  troops  and  protecting  hundreds 
of  women  and  children  from  probable  massacre  and  outrage, 
announces  that  his  power  of  defence,  or  rather  of  subsistence 
will  cease  in  about  a  fortnight.    There  was  a  time,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  extremely  in- 
terested in  women  and  children  who  were  in  danger  of 
massacre  and  outrage.    But  at  that  time,  by  a  coincidence 
which  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  in  Downing  Street  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was.    Nubian  horrors  and  the  question  of  the  hour 
may  perhaps  have  occupied  some  Cabinet  Councils,  but 
whatever  opinion  Mr.  Gladstone  has  arrived  at  aiona 
the  path  of  honour,  or  that  of  shame,  as  the  case  be,  it  has 
as  yet  resulted  in  nothing  that  is  practical.    A  telegram  of 
half  a  dozen  words  to  Cairo— it  is  now  too  late  for  a  tele- 
gram to  Bombay— would  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  from  the 
moment  of  its  despatch  rescue  the  Sinkat  and  Tokha  garri- 
sons clear  the  neighbourhood  of  Souakim,  and  enable  the 
further  operations  of  the  campaign,  which  every  one  admits 
to  be  subjects  for  reasonable  deliberation,  to  receive  that 
deliberation  under  fitting  circumstances.    But  that  telegram 
has  not,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  sent,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance that  it  will  be  sent.    <<  Le  sang  qui  coule  est-il 
done  si  purf'  is  apparently  the  only  reflection  which  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  Nubia  suggests  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
philanthropy. 

Fortunately,  if  it  be  not  something  of  a  misdeed  to  use 
good  words  in  connexion  with  such  a  matter,  there  aresi-ns 
that  the  very  hesitation  and  irresolution  of  the  Ministry 
will  before  long  force  them  to  take  a  decided  course.  That 
that  course  can  hardly  be  the  evacuation  of  Eo-ypt  is 
pretty  certain,  for  the  country  has  pronounced  unequi- 
vocally that  it  would  not  endure  such  a  proceeding  If 
Egypt  is  not  handed  over  bodily  to  its  own  devices— 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  devices  of  France— there  will 
shortly,  whatever  the  Mahdi  does,  be  absolutely  no  alter- 
native but  the  abandonment  of  the  imbecile  system  of 
Control  winch  is  no  control.  Whether  the  Ministry  of 
Ciiektf  Pasiia  will  not  or  whether  it  cannot  act  vigorously 
in  this  Soudan  affair  may  be,  as  has  been  hinted,  matter  of 
doubt.    But  that  it  does  not  so  act  is  certain.    The  paper 


Constitution  altogether  declines  to  march,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  any  set  of  Egyptians  that  may  be 
put  m  the  place  of  Cherif  and  his  colleagues  will  be  either 
more  disposed  to  abandon  the  Soudan  altogether  or  more 
able  to  carry  out  vigorously  plans  for  securing  any  portion 
of  it  that  may  be  determined  upon.    For  the  obstinate  de- 
termination of  Mr.  Gladstone  not  to  recognize  facts  is  met 
by  a  determination  far  more  obstinate,  because  Oriental  and 
not  European,  on  the  part  of  Egyptians  to  recognize  them. 
Every  Egyptian,  from  the  highest  pasha  to  the  lowest 
fellah,  knows  that  the  responsibility  of  getting  into  the  pre- 
sent situation  and  the  responsibility  of  getting  out  of  it  is 
really  on  the  head  of  England.   Every  one  in  office  is  aware 
that  lie  cannot  be  justly  blamed  or  punished,  and  will  not 
in  all  probability  be  either  punished  or  blamed,  for  refusing 
to  press  forward  when  England  holds  back.    All  Europe 
knows  this ;  it  is  known  at  the  Porte  ;  it  is  probably  under* 
stood  more  or  less  dimly  in  the  rebel  camps  themselves. 
By  holding  back  as  he  has  done,  Mr.  Gladstone  may 
paralyse  Egyptian  action,  he  cannot  spur  it  on;  he  may 
cause  Egyptian  blood  to  be  shed  like  water,  he  will  hardly 
in  the  end  save  one  drop  of  English  blood.    The  precious 
time  which  has  been  lost,  the  disgraceful  blunders  which 
have  been  committed,  simply  postpone  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  making  up  his  mind.    In  this  particular  chapter  of 
accidents  there  is  not  a  verse  that  can  save,  though  there 
are  many  that  can  damage  with  more  or  less  force. 

For  it  is  by  no  means  the  Soudan  difficulty  which  is  the 
only  or  even  the  main  Egyptian  question,  just  as  some 
months  ago  the  cholera  was  even  more  of  a  symptom  than 
of  a  substantive  fact.    Even  those  Englishmen  who  have 
been  comforting  themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
Belgium  (forgetting  that  not  one  single  one  of  the  elements 
of  an  Oriental  Belgium  is  present  on  the  Nile,  or  can  by 
any  sleight  of  hand  be  made  to  appear  present)  admit 
sorrowfully  that  Oriental  Belgiums  are  not  to  be  made  in  a 
day.    Every  mail,  every  telegram  almost,  certainly  every 
intelligent  traveller  who  arrives  from  Egypt,  brings  with 
him  or  with  it  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the 
notion  that  a  few  benevolent  English  advisers  were  tc* 
I>lay  the  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  Egyptian  Tommies,  and 
by  judicious  discourse  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  ways.    Not  only  is  the  amiable  discourse  of  tiie 
English   advisers,   so   long   as   it   is   amiable  discourse 
only,  of  no  effect  for  good,   but  it  has  a  very  defi- 
nite eflect  for  harm.     It  succeeds  in   breaking  down 
and  disturbing  the  very  imperfect  administrative  order 
which,  such  as  it  was,  existed  before  the  Barlow  r'egime. 
We  neither  govern  the  Egyptians  according  to  our  ideas 
nor   albw   them   to    govern    themselves    according  to 
theirs;   and  the  complete  deadlock  reported  in  all  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  is  in  no  way  astonishing  as 
a  result  of  this  imbecile  course  of  conduct.  '  The  inability 
of  the  Khedive  to  relieve  his  garrisons— situated  a  day  or 
two  s  march  from  the  seaboard— of  the  ,  attacks  of  un- 
disciplined savages  might  have  shown  itself  when  his 
administration    was    less    distracted  and   hampered  by 
meddlers  who  will   not  interfere  to   any  purpose,  and 
advisers  who  warn  him  that  he  is  welcome  to  take  their 
advice  or  leave  it  as  he  likes.    The  confusion  and  dis- 
array  of  the  cholera-time  was  not   much  worse   if  it 
was  worse  at  all,  than  the  usual  disarray  and  confusion 
ot  Oriental  countries  under  "  the  hand  of  God  "  The 
disgraceful  point  is  that  in  both  cases  there  was  a  guardian 
angel  present  who  apparently  thought  it  unbecoming  or 
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unnecessary  to  guard.  But  the  chronic  administrative 
incompetence  and  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  set  in 
throughout  the  civil  and  military  services  is  not  only  in  the 
same  way  discreditable  to  England,  but  is  an  additional  and 
gratuitous  hardship  to  Egypt.  Here  the  patient  is  not  only 
no  better  for  his  new  and  expensive  physician,  he  is  defi- 
nitely worse.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  surprising  in  all 
this  to  any  one  who  possesses  a  little  common  sense  and  a 
little  knowledge  of  countries  other  than  England,  France, 
and  their  immediate  neighbours.  The  gdchis  ipouvantable 
in  which  Egypt  finds  herself  has  been  made  worse,  no 
doubt,  by  the  cholera  and  the  Mahdi,  but  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  impossible  programme  which  the 
English  Government  have  set  themselves.  It  is  as  yet 
not  known  whether  even  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
last  few  weeks  has  convinced  Mr.  Gladstone  of  his  mistake, 
or,  to  speak  more  congruously,  has  shown  him  that  a  new 
course  of  action  must  be  entered  upon.  It  is  said  that  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  some  conviction  of  the  kind  has 
forced  itself  on  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Egypt  is  not  to  be 
left  to  burn  because  the  code  of  Gladstonian  etiquette 
indicates  no  appropriate  means  of  putting  her  out.  _  The 
correctness  of  the  rumour  may  be  most  devoutly  wished. 
That  the  supposed  dangers  from  other  European  Powers 
in  case  England  behaved  in  a  rational  manner  are  utterly 
imaginary  need  not  be  said.  No  Power  at  this  moment — 
save,  perhaps,  one — has  the  least  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  England,  and  the  moment  that  that  one  showed  signs 
of  serious  ill  temper,  the  alliance  of  all  the  rest,  or  almost 
all  the  rest,  would  be  cheerfully — and  indeed  earnestly — 
placed  at  England's  service.  We  are  in  Egypt  with  carte 
blanche,  expressed  or  implied,  from  all  the  world;  up  to 
this  time  the  record  of  the  use  w^e  have  made  of  this 
commission  is  nearly  as  blank  as  the  commission  itself. 


SIR  RICHARD  CROSS  ON  THE  POOR. 

PROBABLY  the  most  useful  of  the  countless  contribu- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  the  social  problem  is  Sir 
Richard  Cross's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  To  the 
controversy  on  the  Homes  of  the  Poor  Sir  Richard  brings 
thorough  knowledge,  deep  interest,  and  good  temper. 
Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  spasmodic  nonsense 
of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  the  political  rancour  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  than  this  article  by  a  man  who  (unlike  these 
angry  philanthropists)  "  has  personally  visited  most  of  the 
"  courts  and  alleys  in  all  parts  of  London,  in  many  cases 
"  more  than  once."  According  to  the  prevalent  theory  of 
British  Radicalism,  Sir  Richard  Cross's  opinion  can  be  of 
no  value — because  he  knows  something  about  the  subject. 
The  opinion  of  persons  of  experience  in  Irish  or  Egyptian 
matters  is  never  the  same  as  the  opinion  of  the  modern 
Radical.  Consequently  it  has  become  a  kind  of  axiom  that, 
just  as  any  layman  knows  more  about  art  than  artists 
do,  so  the"  first  emotional  person  who  has  read  Mr. 
George  Sims  knows  more  of  social  ills  and  remedies 
than  a  statesman  of  benevolence  and  practical  experience. 
These  qualities  have  not  led  Sir  Richard  Cross  to  the 
opinion  that  the  landowner  should  pay  for  housing  the 
capitalist's  working-men.  They  have  not  induced  him  to 
advocate  a  general  exodus  of  the  Irish  of  the  slums  into 
the  wheat-fields  and  forests  of  England.  In  fact,  the  bene- 
volence  and  experience  of  the  writer  have  not  inspired  him 
with  any  heroic  remedy  at  all.  He  only  contributes  to  the 
discussion  the  most  orderly  array  of  facts  and  the  most 
complete  information  which  we  have  yet  received  from  any 
one. 

Sir  Richard  Cross's  remarks,  as  it  happens,  can  be 
illustrated  with  lucky  appropriateness  by  actual  examples. 
In  the  Times  of  January  3rd  is  published  the  result  of 
some  explorations  in  what  Thackeray  called  "  Poor  Man's 
"  Country."  Amateur  explorations  of  this  kind,  especially 
when  attempted  by  young  ladies,  have  been  neatly  satirized 
by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  in  Punch.  The  voyage  of  discovery  of 
Mr.  Sorton  Parry,  J.P.,  may  be  called  an  amateur  expe- 
dition ;  but  Mr.  Parry  was  "personally  conducted"  by 
some  qualified  policemen,  and  really  saw  a  good  deal.  He 
went  as  representative  of  a  Committee  of  inhabitants  of 
Brompton,  a  parish  which  has  no  poor  to  care  for  at  home, 
and  is  interested  in  the  poor  of  its  neighbours.  Sir 
Richard  Cross  especially  recommends  volunteer  labour  and 
inquiry  of  this  kind;  and  if  charitable  (like  military) 
volunteering  ceases  to  be  a  mere  toy,  and  becomes  an 
organized  and  permanent  institution,  doubtless  it  will  be 


helpful.    We  intend  to  use  Mr.  Sorton  Parry's  discoveries 
to  illustrate  the  opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Cross. 

Sir  Richard  observes  that  the  general  question  is, 
granting  that  faults  exist,  Is  legislation  or  is  administration 
to  blame  1  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that  we  need  improved 
and  energetic  administration  even  more  than  fresh  legisla- 
tion. The  opposite  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
opinion  ;  but  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  seem  to  know 
anything  worth  mentioning  about  the  actual  state  of  the 
law.  The  details  of  the  existing  problem  are  considered  by 
Sir  Richard  Cross  under  four  heads.  First,  he  asks,  how 
are  we  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  actual  evil, 
and  ensure  that  in  future  none  but  sanitary  houses  are 
built  1  We  have  often  pointed  out  that  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  streets  of  mere  shells  of  houses  are  constantly  being 
"  r'-n  up,"  which  will  all  be  overcrowded,  plague-stricken 
slums  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Sir  Richard  says  that 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
no  such  houses  are  built  or  will  be  built.  But  he  adds 
that  "  in  the  suburbs  fresh  powers  are  undoubtedly  re- 
"  quired ;  the  evil  there  is  growing  apace."  Here,  then, 
as  every  one  will  agree  with  Sir  Richard  Cross,  "  is  a 
"  point  for  fresh  and  immediate  legislation."  Yes ;  but 
what  cares  the  Caucus  for  suburban  slums  ?  More  franchise 
debates  and  more  Irish  displays  we  shall  have  in  abundance ; 
but  who  can  hope  for  useful  practical  measures  %  It  is  this 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  only  genuine  friends  of  th6 
people  which  makes  one  sometimes  despair  of  the  whole 
subject.  We  are  to  go  on  breeding  savages  and  organizing 
license,  that  the  savages  may  have  a  chance  in  some  wild 
hour  to  make  a  "  general  overturn."  And  after  the  general 
overturn  plumbers  will  all  be  squires,  and  no  more  sanitary 
appliances  will  be  constructed. 

Sir  Richard  Cross's  second  question  is  this — Houses  once 
properly  built,  how  are  they  to  be  maintained  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  ?  As  an  owner  may  not  build,  so  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  houses  injurious  to 
public  health.  But  who  is  to  prevent  him  1  We  have  once 
already  explained  the  interminable  law's  delays  under  Mr. 
Torrens's  Act  of  1868.  We  know  all  about  what  the 
Officer  of  Health  is  to  do,  and  what  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
is  to  suggest,  and  what  the  local  authority  is  to  decree,  and 
how  they  all  combine  not  to  do  it.  If  the  law  worked  with 
promptitude  and  certainty,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposed 
legislation  would  on  this  point  be  superfluous.  As  Sir 
Richard  says,  "  it  is  at  present  more  a  matter  for  adminis- 
"  tration  than  for  legislation."  Sir  Richard  does  not  think 
that  Vestrymen  owners  of  houses  which  are  public  nuisances 
are  so  much  to  blame  for  delaying  administrative  action  as 
we  for  our  part  have  always  believed.  "  The  evidence 
"  given  before  the  Committee  quite  bears  out "  Sir 
Richard's  opinion.  Private  information  in  one  or  two 
particular  cases  does  not  leave  the  Yestries  a  clear  record. 
The  writer  in  the  Times  on  Mr.  Sorton  Parry's  expedition 
into  Southwark  says  that  the  police  (a  cynical  body  of  men) 
are  rather  with  us  than  with  Sir  Richard  Cross  on  this 
point.  "  It  was  gathered,"  from  what  the  police  said,  "  that 
"  Sir  Charles  Dilke  made  his  inspections  under  the 
"  guidance  of  '  sanitary  officers,'  who  are  certainly 
"  the  officers,  in  a  remote  degree,  of  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board,  but  are  directly  under  the  Vestrymen, 
"  who  are  in  many  cases  the  sub-lessees,  the  agents,  or 
"  the  collectors  of  rents  on  these  wretched  properties.  It 
"  was  implied  that  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  would  have  felt 
"  themselves  to  be  acting  against  the  direct  interests  of 
"  their  more  immediate  employers  if  they  had  shown  up 
"  the  worst  places."  These  statements  may  be  cynical,  and 
they  are  meant  to  prove  that  the  police  are  the  best  guides 
to  the  worst  slums,  but  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
general  bearing  of  "  what  was  gathered  "  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  doubt.  There  is — there  must  be— a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  in  a  Vestryman.  Still  the  question  remains, 
How  is  the  owner  to  be  made  to  keep  the  houses  in  a 
proper  state  1  Sir  Richard  Cross  would  not  throw  too 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  owner,  who  is  often  frustrated, 
in  spite  of  all  his  good  will,  by  the  more  than  savage 
beastliness  of  his  tenants.  Besides,  the  owner's  sole 
weapon  against  the  dirty  tenant  is  eviction.  When  the 
tenant  is  evicted,  his  second  state,  and  that  of  the  over- 
crowded people  whom  he  crowds  still  more,  is  worse  than 
his  first.  Sir  Richard  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  best 
modern  sanitary  arrangements  were  put  in  by  the  owner 
of  some  houses,  and  had  to  be  removed.  The  tenants 
I  (chiefly  foreigners)  did  not  understand  or  would  not  use 
them.    The  owner  had  to  replace  his  expensive  fittings 
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■with  such  artless  arrangements  as  meet  us  so  soon  as  we 
leave  the  beaten  tracks  and  Anglified  hotels  in  France. 
Volunteer  work  among  the  poor  is,  in  Miss  Hill's  opinion, 
the  only  mode  of  educating  them  above  a  level  which  is 
infinitely  beneath  that  of  low  Bushman  tribes.  In  con? 
elusion  Sir  Richard  admits  that  the  authorities  do  not 
"  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the  magnitude  of 
"  the  evils,"  and  that  the  Acts  of  1868  and  1879  "have 
"  been  practically  in  abeyance  far  too  long."  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  always  contended.  But,  unlike  Sir 
Bichard  Cross,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  "  authorities  " 
will  ever  "  become  alive"  to  evils  in  which  some  of  them- 
selves have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest. 

Sir  Bichard's  third  topic  is  the  wide  one  of  hopeless 
slums,  closely  packed  together,  in  old  London — slums  in 
the  hands  of  many  owners,  and  destitute  of  light  and  air. 
Here  some  local  authority  should  acquire  the  whole  block,  as 
provided  for  in  Sir  Bichard  Cross's  Act  of  1875  and  in  the 
Acts  of  1879  and  1882.  Here,  of  course,  the  question  of 
compensation  arises.  Sir  Bichard  thinks  that  excessive 
compensation,  a  high  premium  on  nuisances,  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Act  of  1882.  He  hopes  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  may  now 
"  take  courage  and  clear  off  at  once  and  for  ever  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  these  old  slums."  If  the  reader  -wants  yet 
again  quite  to  understand  what  these  fine  old  slums  are 
like,  let  him  read  what  Mr.  Sorton  Barry  saw,  as  recorded 
in  the  Times  of  Thursday.  We  have  all  heard  of  Lant 
Street.  Bob  Sawyer  lived  there.  But  Lant  Street  has 
fallen  lower  still,  and  is  now  what  Bunyan  calls  "  a  bye- 
"  way  into  Hell."  By  a  passage  three  feet  wide  the 
visitor  enters  Vine  Yard.  Labourers  are  indeed  wanted 
in  this  vineyard.  Here  filth,  damp  filth,  is  heaped  up 
high  in  the  middle  of  the  court';  here  two  rooms  of  six 
feet  by  seven  let  for  11s.  6d.  a  week  "  furnished."  A 
man  with  il.  a  week  pays  7s.  in  rent,  the  den  being 
quite  out  of  repair.  No  charitable  people,  no  preacher, 
nobody  ever  comes  from  our  world  into  this  part  of  poor 
man's  land  except  the  rent  collector.  By  a  narrow  passage 
you  reach  a  swarm  of  brothels  and  burglars'  dwellings. 
Ten  people  lived  in  a  place  not  fit  for  a  dog-kennel.  They 
were  thirteen  till  lately.  "  Drink  and  the  devil  had  done 
"  for  the  rest,"  the  devil  in  this  case  being  bronchitis. 
The  owners  are,  it  was  stated,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  A  clearing 
has  been  made,  and  this  has  intensified  the  crowding — a 
fact  which  neatly  illustrates  Sir  Bichard  Cross's  point, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  people  evicted  for  purposes  of 
sanitary  improvement  ?  What  we  are  doing  has  just  been 
explained.  We  are  crowding  them,  thirteen  of  them  at  a 
time,  into  dens  "  not  fit  for  dog's-kennels."  Sir  Bichard 
Cross's  most  practical  proposal  is  that  we  should  so  far 
imitate  what  has  been  done  in  Glasgow.  There  the  autho- 
rities provide — for  "  waifs  and  strays  "  who  cannot  or  will 
not  rent  houses — "  airy  lodging-houses  with  large  day- 
"  rooms,  lavatories,"  a  separate  clean  bed  for  each,  and  so 
forth,  at  a  charge  of  3^.  a  night.  These  institutions  actu- 
ally yield  a  small  interest.  We  should  "  temporarily  "  pro- 
vide such  dwellings  as  these  for  such  people  as 
are  being  poisoned  and  starved  in  Southwark.  "  See  what 
"  is  wanted ;  buildings  built  at  once  ...  to  be  re- 
"  placed  eventually  by  better  buildings,  and  with  better 
"  accommodation  when  these  folk  have  gone  elsewhere, 
"  or  are  educated  by  kind  and  loving  hearts  to  avail  them- 
**  selves  of  better  things.  In  any  case  delay  is  fatal  "—as  we 
have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  Southwark.  Mr.  Sorton 
Barry  saw  an  eviction  going  on ;  tenants  with  sick 
children,  tenants  able  to  pay  rent,  were  being  turned  out 
in  these  circumstances.  "  The  property  had  been  mort- 
"  gaged  to  the  Consolidated  Building  Society  for  an 
"  advance,  to  a  man  who  had  bought  up  the  fag-end  of  the 
"  leases,  and  had  now  run  away  from  their  responsibilities. 
"  The  ground  landlord  required  the  property  to  be  put 
"  into  repair,  and  the  Society,  desiring  to  comply,  wished 
"  to  clear  out  the  tenants,  who,  however,  would  not 
"  go."  Here  is  a  living  example  of  the  sort  of  difficulty 
which  Sir  Bichard  Cross  proposes  to  meet  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Mr.  Sorton  Barry's  other  discoveries 
were  equally  interesting.  One  house  of  eight  rooms  con- 
tained more  than  six  persons  to  each  room.  "  It  was  stated 
"  to  be  the  property  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr.  Sorton 
"  Barry  had  made  inquiries  at  the  offices  of  the  City 
"  officials,  and  this  information  was  grudgingly  given."  In 
the  next  court  the  landlord  is  a  public-house-keeper.  "  It 
"  is  a  breeding-place  for  scarlet  and  typhoid  fevers."  If 


you  clear  it  out,  the  people  crowd  into  the  next  court,  and 
so  the  round  goes  on.  Indeed,  it  is  immediate  building, 
immediate  measures  of  all  kinds,  that  are  wanted.  As  to 
the  '•  volunteers"  encouraged  by  Sir  Bichard  Cross,  they 
never  enter  Vine  Yard  and  Unicorn  Court. 


PRISONERS'  STATEMENTS. 

JUSTICE  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  has  not  inoppor- 
tunely revived  the  discussion  of  the  important  question 
of  procedure  which  arose  on  the  trial  of  O'Donnell.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  Justice  Williams  concurred  in  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  Judges  afterwards  arrived.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  all  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
with  one  exception  agreed  in  opinion  as  to  the  future  practice. 
Justice  Stephen,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion  withheld  his 
assent  to  a  similar  resolution,  now  adheres  to  the  doctrine 
propounded  by  his  colleagues.  It  has  not  been  stated 
whether  Justice  Hawkins  withdrew  his  former  expression 
of  doubt  or  dissent.  Like  his  colleague  Justice  Denman, 
Justice  Williams  had  forgotten,  or  perhaps  had  not  known, 
a  previous  informal  decision  to  the  same  effect.  He  in- 
timates a  certain  disapproval  of  the  settlement  of  doubtful 
points  of  law  or  practice  by  extra-judicial  discussion ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  even  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
under  such  conditions  has  no  binding  force  even  on  those 
who  assented  to  the  general  conclusion.  Almost  the  whole 
body  of  English  law  consists  of  judgments  delivered  in  the 
course  of  contentious  litigation.  Courts  of  Justice  have  no 
legislative  power,  unless  it  has  been  for  special  purposes 
conferred  by  Parliament ;  and  they  must  in  every  case  have 
listened  to  arguments  on  behalf  of  both  parties  before  they 
pronounce  judgment.  As  far  as  the  decision  involves  a 
legal  proposition,  it  then  becomes  a  precedent  to  be  followed 
either  literally  or  by  analogy  when  the  same  question  after- 
wards arises.  As  Justice  Williams  suggests,  the  rule  of 
criminal  procedure  which  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Judges  was  passed  without  hearing  the  arguments  of 
counsel  and  when  there  was  no  issue  before  the  meeting, 
which  again  was  not  a  Court. 

The  Attorney-General,  when  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  Justice  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  existing  un- 
certainty, may  perhaps  have  wished  that  the  Judges  should 
consider  among  themselves  the  disputed  point  of  practice  ; 
but  he  was  aware  that  their  opinion,  however  authori- 
tative, would  have  no  legal  validity.  For  this  reason  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  experiment,  to  be  conducted  on 
the  strictest  pattern  of  regular  procedure,  might  soon  be 
tried  on  the  worthless  body  of  some  ordinary  criminal.  On 
the  trial  of  O'Donnell  he  had  deliberately  incurred  the  risk 
of  withdrawing  his  objection  to  Mr.  Bussell's  questionable 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  Justice  Denman  had 
announced  his  intention  of  reserving  the  question  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Be- 
served.  By  insisting  on  his  objection  the  Attorney- 
General  would  have  run  the  risk  of  enabling  a  notorious 
murderer  to  escape  with  impunity.  It  was  thought  better 
to  expose  a  jury  to  the  chance  of  being  misled  by  the 
sophistry  of  an  ingeuious  advocate.  As  the  attempt  nearly 
succeeded,  the  Attorney-General  only  discharged  a  public 
duty  in  his  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
J udges.  He  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  course  which 
will  still  perhaps  be  followed  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  late  expression  of  opinion  into  a  judicial  decision.  It  is 
probable  that  counsel  for  the  defence  of  some  prisoner  will, 
before  any  long  time  has  elapsed,  propose,  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Bussell,  to  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner 
which  cannot  be  supported  by  evidence.  On  objection  taken, 
the  presiding  judge  can,  if  he  thinks  fit,  reserve  the  question 
for  the  superior  tribunal,  which  will  almost  certainly  declare 
in  regular  form  the  same  doctrine  which  has  been  privately 
approved  by  the  whole  body  of  judges.  The  virtual  ruling 
of  Justice  Denman  that  the  point  is  still  open  to  argument 
will  have  been  the  latest  judicial  decision  on  the  subject. 
The  members  of  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  will  not-  be 
bound  to  know  that  the  question  has  already  been  decided 
by  themselves  in  their  private  capacity. 

It  may  be  collected  from  somewhat  ambiguous  phrases 
that  Justice  Williams  agrees  on  the  main  question  with 
the  great  body  of  his  colleagues,  while  he  doubts  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  they  have  followed.  To  laymen 
in  general  his  objection  will  perhaps  appear  technical  or 
hypercritical.     No  legal  purist  objects  to  the  e very-day 
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practice  of  a  judge  who  consults  a  colleague  on  any  diffi- 
culty which  may  arise.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
the  whole  Bench  is  equally  entitled  to  discuss  a  doubtful 
question  which  any  one  of  the  number  may  be  required  to 
decide.  The  distinction  is  that  the  judge  who  has  asked 
advice  is  exclusively  responsible  for  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  an  informal  opinion.  On  the  same  principle 
any  judge  who  may  sit  in  a  Crown  Court  is  at  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  an  unproved  statement  by  counsel,  but  the 
decision  will  in  either  case  be  his  own.  The  practice  which 
has  in  this  case  been  followed  is  novel,  though  it  is  sup- 
ported by  a  single  precedent.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  body  of  judges  should  accustom  themselves  to  a  mode 
of  settling  doubtful  questions  which  might  practically 
amount  to  usurpation.  They  have  no  power  to  declare 
the  law,  except  as  an  incident  of  litigation.  In  English 
jurisprudence  no  authority  is  attached  to  mere  responsa 
prudentum,  even  when  the  expounders  of  the  law  happen 
to  be  judges.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  conve- 
nient that  the  Judges  should  not  only  have  deliberated  in 
private,  but  have  kept  their  judgment  secret  until  it  could 
be  formally  confirmed  by  a  judgment  on  some  criminal  case. 
If  any  mistake  was  made,  it  was  not  in  the  soundness  of 
their  conclusion. 

When  prisoners  were,  about  forty  years  ago,  first  allowed 
to  speak  by  their  counsel,  it  was  probably  not  anticipated 
that  any  of  them  would  claim  the  right  of  making  a  separate 
statement  in  person ;  but  judges  have  in  recent  times  in- 
clined to  an  indulgence  which  is  by  no  means  a  certain 
advantage  to  the  defendant.  In  discussions  on  criminal 
procedure  disputants  too  often  forget  that  out  of  a  hundred 
persons  indicted  ninety-nine  are  guilty.  They  must 
already  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  examination  before 
magistrates  and  of  the  less  complete  inquiry  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  If  the  depositions  or  record  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  justices  fail  to  disclose  a  case  for  conviction, 
the  judge  makes  to  the  prosecuting  counsel  a  suggestion 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  command  that,  unlesss  he  can 
strengthen  his  case,  he  had  better  submit  to  an  acquittal. 
It  nevertheless  happens  now  and  then  that  an  innocent 
man  is  tried ;  and  that  his  own  statement  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  a  jury  than  the  most  plausible 
defence  which  could  be  made  by  counsel.  It  is,  therefore, 
right  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
circumstances  which  must  have  been  suspicious.  Justice 
Williams  mentions  a  case  tried  by  himself,  in  which  counsel 
had  imagined  an  ingenious  theory  which  was  on  one  point  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence.  The  prisoner  afterwards  speak- 
ing for  himself  admitted  the  fact  which  his  advocate  had 
denied,  and  gave  a  version  of  the  story  which  induced  the 
jury,  without  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  to  acquit 
a  prisoner  who  was  before  virtually  convicted.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  in  a  pamphlet  on  a  non-legal  subject,  tells  a 
similar  story  of  a  prisoner  whose  violent  and  apparently 
sincere  indignation  at  a  sentence  already  passed  induced 
Sir  James  Stephen  to  give  him  a  further  opportunity  of 
stating  his  case.  The  prisoner  admitted  the  fact,  but  not 
the  degree,  of  his  guilt ;  and  the  Judge  was  so  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  he  altered  his  sentence,  with  which  the 
p  risoner  then  declared  himself  content. 

A  guilty  prisoner  had  better  in  his  own  interest  hold  his 
tongue,  for  if  he  takes  advantage  of  a  license  which  is  now 
generally  allowed,  he  is  extremely  likely  to  furnish 
materials  for  his  own  conviction.  The  modern  practice, 
therefore,  conduces  to  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  to 
apparent  liberality  and  fairness.  Permission  to  make  un- 
proved, and  probably  untrue,  statements  through  counsel 
has  an  opposite  tendency.  There  is  almost  always  some 
hypothesis  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  a  defendant 
who  is  nevertheless  guilty.  An  advocate  as  skilful  as  Mr. 
Charles  Russell  had  no  difficulty  in  telling  a  plausible 
story  which,  if  it  were  preferred  to  the  testimony  in  the 
case,  would  have  reduced  the  crime  of  O'Donnell  to 
almost  venial  manslaughter.  The  jury,  though  the  result 
proved  that  they  were  conscientious,  and  perhaps  not  less 
intelligent  than  their  average  neighbours,  showed  by  the 
questions  which  they  asked  the  Judge  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  place  Mr.  Russell's  eloquent  apologue  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  sworn  evidence  of  witnesses  whom 
there  was  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  If  it  had  not  happened 
that,  by  calling  other  witnesses,  Mr.  Rus>ell  was  compelled 
to  give  the  Attorney-General  a  reply,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  murderer  would  have  escaped  a  capital  con- 
viction.   No  blame  attaches  to  the  advocate  who  never 


professed  belief  in  his  own  tale;  but  jurymen  may  bo 
excused  if  they  fancy  that,  when  a  gentleman  of  character 
repeats  in  impressive  tones  a  plausible  narrative,  he  is  tell- 
ing the  truth.  The  case  which  directed  the  attention  of  the 
judges  to  the  practice  which  they  have  since  condemned 
furnished  ample  illustrations  of  the  mischief  of  undue 
laxity. 


IRELAND. 

ON  Tuesday  last  there  was  tried  in  Ireland  what  mav  be 
most  charitably  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  a  new 
kind  of  Ireland-for-the-Irish  administration.  For  some 
time  past  the  Irish  Government  has  administered  unequivo- 
cally equal  justice  in  the  case  of  separatist  meetings  in 
Ulster.  It  has  simply  forbidden  them,  and  by  implication 
has  also  forbidden  the  Orange  meetings  which  were  certain 
to  be,  and  were  in  each  case  announced  as  being,  organized 
to  counteract  them.  This  policy  has  given  umbrage,  not 
merely  to  Irish  separatists  (it  was  only  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case),  but  to  English  Radicals.  The  sacred 
right  of  public  meeting  extends,  according  to  Radicals,  to 
all  gatherings  not  definitively  Tory,  in  which  latter  case 
there  may  be  some  doubt  of  its  application.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  seem  to  have  devised  a 
course  of  proceeding  which  is  less  surprising  in  the  case  of 
the  Secretary  than  in  the  case  of  the  Viceroy.  Two 
meetings  of  the  invasion-of-Ulster  order  were  announced 
for  the  same  day,  one  at  Coote  Hill  and  the  other  at 
Dromore.  The  meeting  at  Coote  Hill  was  forbidden  ;  the 
meeting  at  Dromore  permitted.  Some  partisans  have 
striven  to  show  that  there  may  have  been  reasons  for  this 
selection ;  it  is  perhaps  better  to  point  out  that  there  can 
have  been  no  reason  for  any  selection  at  all.  Each  meeting 
was  aimed  at  the  Constitution  of  Ireland;  and  it  was 
certain  that,  as  all  Irish  Constitutionalists  do  not  regard 
the  Constitution  with  the  somewhat  philosophical  affection 
of  official  Radicals,  each  would  probably  lead  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  But  the  result  was  even  more  curious  than  the 
beginning.  At  Coote  Hill  the  Orangemen  loyally  obeyed 
the  powers  that  be,  and  did  not  assemble  ;  the  Nationalists 
disobeyed  those  powers,  and  assembled.  They  were  nomi- 
nally dispersed ;  but  the  dispersing  was  done  so  gently  that 
the  meeting  simply  resolved  itself  into  a  nearly  undisturbed 
procession.  Atthe  close  of  this  Mr.  Biggar  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  inquiry  into  the  merely  accidental  points  of  uifLrence 
between  Lord  Spencer  and  a  drunken  hbrsebreaker,  with 
other  remarks  appropriate  to  the  speaker  and  t  ,e  ottasion. 
At  Dromore  the  Orangemen,  as  in  defaidt  of  prohibition 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  did  assemble,  and  vigorous 
efforts  were  used  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  theii  aguing 
the  point  with  the  Nationalists.  In  the  end  several  Urange- 
men  were  stabbed  and  otherwise  inj  ured  by  acti  v  e  police- 
men and  soldiers,  who  of  course  simply  did  their  duty. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  odd  that  though  the  Nationalists  at 
Coote  Hill  practically  defied  the  Governineir ,  no  Na  tionalist 
there  seems  to  have  undergone  any  rough  treatment.  There 
is  a  still  more  curious  contrast  between  the  behaviour  of  the 
two  parties  at  the  close.  The  Orangemen  \\  ho  were  bayo- 
netted  and  sabred  as  a  hint  not  to  be  too  loyal,  marched 
off  the  ground  singing  the  National  Anthem  and  cheering 
for  the  Queen.  It  is  (perhaps  by  the  on  ission  of  the  re- 
porters) not  recorded  that  either  at  Coote  Hill  or  at  Dromore 
the  Nationalists  showed  any  similar  gratitude  for  treatment 
which  certainly  was  dissimilar.  Further  comment  on  these 
remarkable  proceedings  is  unnecessary.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  policy  of  alternate  proclamation  will  not  be 
further  pursued,  or  that,  if  it  is,  the  energy  of  the  troops  and 
the  constabulary  will  be  more  equally  displayed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  to  love  his  enemies,  but  no  sufficient 
manuscript  authority  can  be  produced  for  the  aduition, 
"  and  bayonet  his  friends." 

While  the  Irish  Executive  has  thus  been  deviating  from 
the  wise  and  consistent  course  which  it  has  for  -  i  time 
pursued,  various  "  programmes  "  have  been  pi  •  for- 
ward in  England  as  to  the  Irish  policy  of  ti  next 
Session.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  detail)  lotice 
of  the  so-called  Parnellite  programme  which  w;  s  -jued 
last  week.  Mr.  Parnell  is  as  little  likely  as  am  itical 
card-player  that  ever  lived  to  show  his  hand  in  eh  a 
fashion  that  his  adversaries  can  derive  any  ad  itage 
from  its  analysis.  Moreover,  his  course  must  in  ai  case 
depend  too  much  on  events,  and  its  main  lines     e  too 
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independent  of  his  own  choice,  to  make  any  formal  pro- 
gramme of  the  slightest  value.  The  only  possible  attitude 
for  Mr.  Parnell  towards  auy  Government  is  to  obstruct 
when  he  can,  trip  up  when  he  can,  bargain  when  he  can, 
and  take  good  care  that  little  performance  and  no  gratitude 
shall  go  to  his  own  side  of  the  bargain.  The  self-styled 
"  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs  "  which  certain  Irish  Liberals 
and  English  Eadicals  have  formed  is  a  matter  of  greater 
interest,  in  so  far  as  its  proceedings  and  intentions,  however 
mischievous,  are  probably  announced,  and  will  perhaps  be 
conducted,  bond  fide.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  in  this 
programme,  which  is  simply  a  fresh  statement  in  detail  of 
the  old  Radical  fallacy  that  Irish  agitators  and  their  dupes 
are  merely  panting  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  England, 
and  that  it  behoves  Englishmen  to  be  as  obliging  as  they 
can  be  in  arranging  that  modus.  What  is  more  noteworthy  is 
that  the  Committee  and  its  programme  have  not  been  re- 
ceived with  any  particular  warmth  in  some  quarters  where 
they  might  not  unnaturally  have  anticipated  open  arms. 
The  Daily  News  has  informed  the  "strong  and  sincere 
"  Liberals  "  (whom  of  course  it  mentions  with  all  honour) 
that,  "  if  they  can  show  us  how  '  the  Castle '  can  be  re- 
"  formed  in  a  rationally  popular  sense,  without  destroying 
"  its  efficiency  as  the  central  bureau  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
"  ment,  they  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  both  coun- 
"  tries."  It  would  be  difficult  to  formulate  the  matter  in 
words  more  completely  unobjectionable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  distinctly  suggestive  that  the  strong  and  sincere 
Liberals  have  undertaken  to  make  two  straight  lines  en- 
close a  space.  It  is  precisely  because  the  Castle,  reformed 
in  any  popular  sense,  rational  or  other,  would  immediately 
become,  not  the  central  bureau  of  Irish  government,  but 
the  central  bureau  of  Irish  anarchy,  that  the  strong  and 
sincere  Liberals  are  quite  certain  not  to  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  either  country,  and  not  at  all  unlikely,  if  they 
should  get  their  way,  to  earn  and  receive  the  hearty  curses 
of  both. 

For  there  can  be  no  wilder  delusion  than  to  imagine  that 
a  modus  vivendi  with  England  is  the  desire  of  the 
Nationalist  party.  Their  desire  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  modus 
vivendi  without  England.  It  is  no  more  the  desire  of  the 
crazy  scoundrels  who  chatter  about  dynamite  in  the  sweet 
security  of  New  York  than  it  is  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  swagger  at  Nationalist  meetings,  of  the  Dublin 
Town  Councillors  who  talk  of  sending  members  to  the 
Board  of  Irish  Lights  "  to  fight  the  West  Britain  interest " 
(\\  aether  by  extinguishing  the  lights  in  St.  George's 
Channel  or  by  using  the  Board's  steamers  to  tow  Ireland 
out  of  its  detested  geographical  position  does  not  appear), 
and  of  the  ignorant  dupes  who  are  such  men's  constituents. 
To  be  hopeful  on  the  Irish  question  may  seem  almost  insane, 
and  certainly  the  formation  of  this  Committee,  with  its 
bland  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  nothing  but  fear  prevents  an 
Irish  rebellion  to-morrow,  is  not  encouraging.  But  there 
are  some  scattered  signs  of  something  like  awakening 
to  this  fact  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  and  there- 
fore it  is  well  not  to  despair.  The  awakening  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  whether  it  comes  with  or  without  garments 
rolled  in  blood.  The  Committee  on  Irish  Affairs,  if  it  knew 
what  it  wishes  (which  it  may  be  charitably  presumed  that 
it  does  not),  wishes  for  the  garments  rolled  in  blood,  and, 
accidents  of  some  extraordinary  kind  excepted,  they  are  as 
sure  to  follow  upon  the  realization  of  its  programme  as 
Ninety-Eight  was  to  follow  on  the  Home  Rule  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Exceedingly  strong-minded  politicians  may  regard 
such  a  result  with  complacency,  as  possibly  leading  to  such 
another  century  of  quiet  and  comparative  prosperity  as  fol- 
lowed the  pacification  of  Limerick  and  the  definite  suppres- 
sion of  Irish  turbulence  two  hundred  years  ago.  But  then 
men  are  not  all  strong-minded  politicians,  and,  independently 
of  a  natural  repugnance  to  see  Mr.  Parnell's  misguided  fol- 
lowers experience  the  whiff  of  grape-shot  which  some  of  them 
already  richly  deserve,  there  is  the  question  whether  modern 
English  statesmen  of  either  side  could  play  the  part  which 
would  devolve  on  them.  Once  let  loose  the  forces  of  dis- 
order in  Ireland,  and  Ireland  herself  must  in  any  case  be 
hal)  ruined,  in  very  probable  cases  ruined  wholly,  by  the 
consequences.  It  is,  of  course,  indifferent  to  some  strong 
and  sincere  Liberals  (not  to  insult  a  still  honourable  name 
it  might  be  better  to  say  Radicals)  whether  Ireland  or 
India,  or  anything  else,  perishes  provided  that  Radical  cant 
and  commonplace  has  due  attention  paid  to  it.  But  we 
are  not  all  of  this  iron  mould,  and  there  are  some  English- 
men (very  unbkely  to  suffer  directly  from  Irish  anarchy) 
who  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  wish  that  Irishmen  may 


not  be  shot  and  bayoneted  wholesale,  even  if,  in  order  to 
that  end,  it  should  be  necessary  to  violate  the  Rights  of 
Man  by  withholding  votes  from  the  majority  of  a  popula- 
tion which,  of  all  the  populations  of  the  civilized  world,  is 
perhaps  the  least  fitted  to  have  votes. 


THE  MARRIAGE  LAW. 

THE  literature  of  controversy  is  seldom  of  permanent 
interest,  but  it  is  probable  that  something  of  such 
interest  may  be  anticipated  for  the  volume  of  tracts  which 
the  Marriage  Law  Defence  Association  has  just  published 
on  the  deceased  wife's  sister  question.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  make  it  a  complete  manual  of  the  subject  is  a 
short  introduction  giving  the  history  of  the  agitation  on 
the  subject — a  history  which  is  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  con- 
demnation of  the  proposal.  That,  however,  might  easily  be 
supplied.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  comment  on  the 
various  papers  which  make  up  the  book,  though,  in  view  of 
the  probable  attempt  to  renew  the  contest  in  Parliament,  it 
may  be  recommended  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  matter.  The  present  subject  of  comment  is  the  last  paper 
of  the  volume,  containing  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  as  it  fared  last 
year  before  the  Diocesan  Conferences.  At  nineteen  of  these 
Conferences,  it  seems,  the  subject  came  up,  and  at  seventeen 
of  the  nineteen  formal  motions  were  made  and  put,  if  neces- 
sary, to  a  division.  In  every  case,  without  exception,  the 
Bill  was  condemned,  and  the  condemnation  was  in  almost 
every  case  practically  unanimous.  In  two  dioceses  only — 
Norwich  and  Salisbury — did  amendments  favourable  to  the 
Bill  muster  supporters  enough  to  get  into  double  figures, 
while  the  minority  were  in  each  case  many  times  out- 
numbered by  the  majority.  The  analysis,  in  short,  proves 
to  demonstration  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  is  emphatically  and  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law.  The  fact 
was  known  before,  but  it  was  not  known  so  precisely. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  fact  should  be  left 
unattacked — the  expectation  would  have  done  but  little 
justice  to  the  resources  of  the  agitation.  But  it  has  not 
suited  the  purpose  of  the  agitators  to  put  their  real  argu- 
ment forward.  They  have  contented,  themselves  with 
urging  that  Diocesan  Conferences  do  not  represent  the  mind 
of  the  Church  of  England — a  contention  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  itself  and  to  the  effect  of  the  simple  question 
"  Then  what  does  represent  it?  "  But,  if  they  dared,  they 
would  undoubtedly  confess  that  the  unhesitating  attitude  of 
the  Church  of  England  has  in  reality  been  one  of  then- 
chief,  though  una  vowed,  instruments  in  converting  what  was 
once  merely  a  paid  private  agitation  into  something  like  a 
party  question.  Unfortunately,  to  the  political  Noncon- 
formists who  form  too  large  a  part  of  Nonconformists  gene- 
rally (though  there  are  still  many  honourable  exceptions 
in  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity),  it  is  sufficient  foe  any- 
thing to  be  distasteful  to  the  Church  to  make  it  agree- 
able to  them.  The  desire  of  the  average  Nonconformist  of 
the  nineteenth  century  for  his  wife's  ■  sister,  and  the  disjike 
oc  the  average  Nonconformist  of  the  seventeenth  for 
plum-pudding,  are  varying  phases  of  one  and  the  same 
feeling;  But  if  some  slight  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the 
enemies  of  the  marriage  law  may  be  hoped  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  discreditable  motive,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  an  accession  to  the  ranks  of  its  defenders  from  the 
operation  of  a  perfectly  creditable  one.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
drawback  of  the  present  organization  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  its  members  may,  often  quite  honestly,  plead 
ignorance  of  its  sense  precisely  because  that  sense  has  no 
definite  and  living  voice  or  organ,  except  that  of  Convo- 
cation, which  is  vox  cleri  solely.  Now,  if  the  Diocesan 
Conferences  do  not  provide  a  technically  authoritative  sub- 
stitute for  such  voice,  they  go  as  near  to  such  pro- 
vision as  may  well  be.  And  in  this  particular  case  they 
have  spoken  in  a  manner  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  entirely  free  from  rational  suspicion  of  official  dictation, 
that  no  reasonable  member  of  the  Church  can  any  longer 
pretend  ignorance  of  the  general  opinions.  He  may  choose 
to  dissent ;  he  can  hardly  attempt  to  argue  that  he  is  not 
quoad  hoc  a  dissenter.  Important  as  strengthening  the 
already  strong  argument  as  to  the  unfairness  of  compelling 
clergymen  to  celebrate  the  marriage  office  in  such  cases,  the 
record  of  the  Diocesan  Resolutions  is  still  more  important 
as  pointing  out  to  the  laity  what  the  opinion  of  the  spokes- 
men of  their  fellows  really  is. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL  DELEGATES. 

IT  is  not  known  whether  the  negotiations  of  theTransvaal  ! 
delegates  with  Lord  Derby  have  been  interrupted  in 
consequence  of  an  untoward  and  significant  incident.  An 
enterprising  newspaper  Correspondent  has  elicited  from  Mr. 
Kruger  and  his  colleagues  a  strange  account  of  the  de- 
liberate discourtesy  which  was  involved  in  the  execution  of 
the  captive  chief  Mampoer.    The  delegates  confirm  the 
report  that  Lord  Derby  had  requested  them  to  procure 
from  the  acting  Government  of  the  Transvaal  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  capital  sentence  passed  on  Mampoer,  or  at  least 
a  respite.    Although  Mr.  Kruger  himself  had,  before  his 
departure  from  Pretoria,  urged   his   substitute   to  put 
Mampoer  to  death  in  the  certain  event  of  his  being  con- 
victed, he  professes  to  have  asked  by  telegraph  for  a 
suspension  of  the  sentence  until  he  had  exchanged  further 
communications  with  Lord  Derby.     The  answer  of  the 
Executive  Council,  in  the  absence  of  the  acting  President, 
wis  that  "  the  Council  seeing  no  alternative  whatever, 
"  Mampoer  was  executed."    It  remains  . to  be  seen  whether 
the  delegates  had  specifically  promised  Lord  Derby  that  his 
moderate  request   should    be  granted.     The  deputation 
affects  to  believe  that  the  time  was  past  at  which  the  sentence 
could  be  suspended  or  commuted.    They  are  probably  well 
aware  that  so  absurd  a  law  exists  neither  in  the  Transvaal 
nor  elsewhere,  and  that  the  execution  was  intended  to  com- 
bine the  gratification  of  revenge  with  the  infliction  of  a  fresh 
a 'front  on  the  English  Government.   Mampoer  was  charged 
both  with  rebellion  and  with  the  murder  of  his  superior 
chief,  Secocoeni.    The  graver   crime  was  probably  com- 
mitted, if  at  all,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Transvaal.  Secocoeni,  the  well-known  bearer  of  that  name, 
had  formerly  defeated  the  Boers  in  the  campaign  which  in- 
duced them  to  solicit,  or  to  accept,  the  protection  and 
sovereignty  of  England.  The  English  authorities  appointed 
Mampoer  to  the  chieftainship  from  which  Secocoeni  was 
deposed.    The  .Republican  Government  afterwards  restored 
kjECOCOEXi  to  power,  probably  because  Mampoer  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain  a  predilection  for  English  rule.    It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  took  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself 
on  his  rival,  and  the  Boers  have  thought  fit  to  convict  him 
of  rebellion  against  themselves  and  of  murder  of  his  enemy. 
It  is  evident  that  the  prosecution  of  a  feud  among  heads  of 
uncivilized  tribes  is  in  the  nature  of  civil  war,  and  that 
the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants  widely  differs  from 
the  technical  definition  of  murder.     The  real  offence  for 
which  Mampoer  has  suffered  was  his  former  dependence 
on  English  patronage ;  and  his  execution  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  accelerated  in  consequence  of  Lord  Derb\''s  re- 
quest for  delay.    The  Transvaal  Government  has  not  been 
always  so  austere  in  its  condemnation  of  murder.  The 
cruel  and  treacherous  assassination  of  English  prisoners 
under  the  eyes,  and  in  one  instance  by  the  hands,  of  a  Boer 
escort  remains  to  the  present  day  unpunished.    It  will  not 
be  a  subject  for  regret  if  the  latest  act  of  disrespect  to  the 
English  Government  disinclines  Lord  Derby  to  grant  de- 
mands which  might*  otherwise  have  been  favourably  re- 
garded.   It  is  probable  that,  unless  the  negotiations  are 
broken  off  in   resentment  of  the   insolent  act   of  the 
Executive  Council,  some  concessions  will  be  made.  It 
would  have  been  injudicious  to  receive  the  mission  if  the 
Government  had  intended  to  maintain  all  the  terms  of  the 
Convention.    One  proposal  of  the  delegates  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  part  of  the  debt  should  be  remitted ;  and 
pecuniary  liberality,  if  it  is  more  costly,  is  easier  and  simpler 
than  political  concession.    When  such  a  Power  as  England 
is  asked  to  reduce  or  cancel  a  debt  owing  by  a  petty  State, 
the  chances  are  in  favour  of  total  or  partial  abandonment  of 
the  claim.    The  delegates  question  the  justice  of  imposing 
on  their  constituents  liabilities  incurred  during  the  per-iod 
of  English  administration.    They  have  no  equitable  claim 
to  remission,  having  received  full  value  for  their  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  debt  in  the  liberal  terms  of  the  Convention. 
The  balance,  which  they  profess  themselves  willing  to  pay, 
is  probably  insignificant  in  amount,  and  a  fresh  promise  to 
pay  will  be  a  doubtful  security ;  but  the  whole  discussion 
will  be  most  conveniently  postponed  until  an  agreement  on 
more  complicated  issues  has  been  arranged. 

If  Mr.  Chesson,  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  is 
well  informed,  the  Transvaal  Government  has  no  reason  to 
boast  of  its  treatment  of  the  other  prisoner  for  whom  Lord 
Derby  interceded.  Niabel  is  the  son  and  representative 
of  Mapoch,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Boers, 
acknowledged  their  sovereignty  by  a  treaty  or  agreement 


twenty  years  ago.  Niabel  declares  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  treaty ;  but  as  a  punishment  for  asserting  his  inde- 
pendence he  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  A  cor- 
responded*, for  whose  good  faith  Mr.  Chesson  vouches, 
declares  that  the  members  of  Niabel's  tribe  are  distributed 
among  the  Boers  as  servants  for  a  nominal  term  of  five 
years,  at  a  price  payable  to  the  Governmtnt.  The  arrange- 
ment furnishes  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  statements  of 
the  Transvaal  representatives,  that  the  natives  are  in  no 
instance  reduced  to  slavery.  While  the  Boers  deal  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  described  with  their  Eastern 
neighbours,  they  boldly  demand  the  surrender  to  their 
mercy  of  the  Bechuanas  on  their  Western  frontier. 
Having  occupied  a  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  natives,  they  now  contend  that  it  is  inconvenient  to 
divide  the  territory  of  a  tribe,  and  they  propose  that 
the  chiefs  should  decide  whether  they  wish  to  become 
subjects  of  the  Republic.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
those  who  refused  would  be  treated  like  Mampoer  or 
Niabel.  The  grievances  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the  auda- 
cious injustice  of  the  Boers  were  fully  and  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  eloquent  speech  delivered  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  November  last.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Derby  will  consent  to  the  abandonment 
of  chiefs  and  tribes  who,  if  they  were  not  the  subjects  or 
allies,  were  loyally  disposed  to  the  English  Government. 
Mr.  Forster  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  delegates  would 
consent,  if  necessary,  to  any  terms  which  relieved  them 
from  a  considerable  pecuniary  liability  and  acknowledged 
their  independence.  For  the  rest,  they  might  perhaps 
break  any  burdensome  contract  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  One  member,  at  least,  of  the  Cabinet  which  con- 
cluded the  Pretoria  Convention  formally  reminds  his  late 
colleagues  that  he  would  never  have  given  his  assent  if  he 
had  supposed  that  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  natives  would 
afterwards  be  surrendered. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  ample  precautions  will  be  taken 
against  the  acquisition  by  the  Transvaal  Government  of  a 
control  of  the  trade  route  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  colleagues  profess 
"  not  to  see  the  fairness  of  that  road  being  exempt  from 
"  taxation,  while  taxes  are  levied  on  all  other  roads  from 
"  the  seaports  to  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  " ;  but 
the  delegates  have  apparently  thought  that  there  was 
some  limit  to  English  pliability.  The  delegates  are  therefore 
prepared  to  concede  "  the  neutralization  of  the  road  so  as 
"  to  allow  goods  to  pass  over  it  duty  free."  Much  ampler 
security  ought  to  be  taken  against  the  probable  pretensions 
of  the  Boers  to  place  impediments  in  the  way  of  colonial 
commerce.  If  geographical  conditions  allow  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  trade  route  from  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal, 
there  could  be  no  question  hereafter  of  blocking  or  taxing 
the  transit.  It  is  mortifying  to  reflect  that  all  necessary 
stipulations  might  have  been  without  difficulty  inserted  in 
an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  if  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  not  selected  for  negotiation  the  moment  of  defeat. 
The  most  discreditable  transaction  in  the  history  of  South 
Africa  has  also  proved  to  be  the  most  troublesome.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  timidity  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  rashness. 

Having  concluded  a  Convention  in  terms  almost  dictated 
by  themselves,  the  Transvaal  Boers  now  propose  to  revive 
the  Sand  River  Treaty.  It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unwise  to  recur  to  a  time  when  there  could  be  no  question 
of  relations  between  the  emigrant  Boers  and  any  foreign 
Power,  and  when  the  unoccupied  country  to  the  north  was 
almost  an  unknown  land.  It  is  impossible  to  disregard  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  annexation  was  effected  by  force  ;  and  the  Convention 
itself  is  a  proof  that  the  English  administration  had  ac- 
quired a  legal  character.  The  Boers  had  little  reason  to 
complain,  for  they  derived  from  the  annexation  imme- 
diate safety,  and  they  were  relieved  from  their  new  obliga- 
tions almost  as  soon  as  they  expressed  their  discontent. 

It  is  necessary  either  to  maintain  the  suzerainty  reserved 
in  the  Convention  or  to  provide  a  substitute.  The  object  of 
the  arrangement  was  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Transvaal  and  any  European  Power.  It 
is  as  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  South  Africa  as 
of  Australia  to  keep  civilized  nations  at  a  distance.  Foreign 
policy,  with  its  consequences  of  incessant  negotiation  or  of 
war,  is  an  ancient  evil  in  Europe.  To  the  greater  part  of 
the  Colonial  Empire  it  is  happily  inapplicable.  As  two 
Dutch  States  have  been  established  in  South  Africa, 
it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be  forbidden  to  con- 
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tract  foreign  alliances.  If  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  desire  real  independence,  they  will  suffer  no  hard- 
ship  from  diplomatic  isolation.  No  legitimate  purpose 
would  be  served  by  a  connexion  with  any  European  Power. 
Foreigners  are  not  really  injured  by  a  political  monopoly 
which  is  rendered  innocuous  by  the  English  system  of  free- 
dom of  trade.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  a  recently  published 
letter  expresses  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  South  African  settlement  by  the  German  Empire. 
The  French  are  at  present  more  reckless  and  more  danger- 
ous rivals.  It  may  be  possible  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Transvaal ;  but  the  vassals  of  an  ally  or  dependent 
of  France  would  involve  constant  danger.  The  mode  in 
which  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Cabinet  propose  to 
deal  with  the  Transvaal  Convention  is  for  the  present  pro- 
perly kept  secret.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  in  another 
part  of  South  Africa  the  Government  has  not  shrunk  from 
resuming  responsibility  for  the  control  of  a  territory  occu- 
pied by  natives.  A  Resident  has  been  appointed  for  Basuto- 
land,  which  is  now  definitely  transferred  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  Crown. 


FRANCE  AND  ITS  COLONIES. 

IT  is  now  long  enough  since  the  storm  of  Sontay  to 
enable  us  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  that  feat  of 
arms  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.    As  far  as  they  are 
visible,  they  can  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words. 
Admiral  Courbet's  victory  has  produced  one  more  inspired 
article  in  the  "leading  journal,"  and  that  is  all.  The 
Admiral  himself  has  gone  back  to  Hanoi  to  look  after  the 
commissariat,  and  has  taken  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
with  him,  leaving  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  captured  town. 
It  is  apparently  becoming  the  recognized  practice  in  French 
colonial  warfare  for  a  victorious  commander  to  retire  after 
a  success.    No  sooner  had  General  Bouet  gained  a  victory 
than  he  was  sent  off  home  on  a  mission,  and  now  Admiral 
Courbet  has  had  suddenly  to  convert  himself  into  a 
commissary-general.      Meanwhile,  the    French   army  is 
going  to   keep  quiet  until  further  reinforcements  have 
arrived,  and  the  rainy  season  has  come  round  again.  The 
Admiral  may  have  good  military  reasons  for  not  acting  on 
the  well-known  principle  that  when  you  have  an  Asiatic 
on  the  run  you  should  keep  him  on  the  run  ;  but  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  this  is  to  be  a  war  of  fits  and  starts  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.    While  the  French  army  is  getting  its 
breath  again  for  a  further  advance  on  Bac  Ninh,  the  diplo- 
matists will  have  their  turn.  In  this  comparatively  peaceful 
phase  of  the  struggle  the  Marquess  Tseng  has  made  the 
first  move  in  the  shape  of  a  scheme  of  compromise  published 
in  the  Times.    There  is  scarcely  even  an  affectation  of 
secresy  about  the  authorship  of  the  article  on  "  China,  and 
"  the  Capture  of  Sontay "  which  has  appeared  in  'that 
favoured  journal.    The  terms  of  this  document  have  been 
commented  upon  with  some  solemnity,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
parently accepted  by  the  English  press  as  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
honour  is  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely  given.  Before 
the   Marquess  Tseng   can  expect  that  the  French  will 
consider  the  terms  of  the  compromise  which  he  suggests, 
he  must  first  convince  them  that  he  is  authorized  to  pro- 
pose it.    Until  that  is  done  discussion  is  little  better  than 
waste  of  time.    Now  the  Marquess  Tseng  has  so  acted 
of  late,  no  doubt  involuntarily,  as  to  deprive  his  decla- 
rations of  almost  all  importance.     An  ambassador  who 
roundly  asserts  that   certain  consequences  will  follow  a 
certain  event,  and  who,  when  it  occurs,  is  compelled  to 
confess  that  he  has  been  left  without  instructions,  who 
then  comes  forward  with  a  plan  for  a  compromise,  pre- 
faced by  an  explicit  confession  that  his  country  has  no 
policy  until  an  indefinite  number  of  conflicting  autho- 
rities have  succeeded  in  making  one   among  them,  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  taken  seriously.     If  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  is  still  waiting  to  hear  what   the  Tsungli 
Yamen  and  the  Council  of  the  Imperial  Family  are  goino' 
to  do  now  that  Sontay  has  been  captured,  by  what  right 
did  he  assert  that  an  attack  on  the  town  would  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  war?    This  uncertainty  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  Government  makes  it  a  matter  of  absolutely 
no  importance  whether  the  Ambassador's  scheme  for  an 
arrangement  was  presented  to  M.  Ferry  months  ago  or 
only  last  week.    The  essential  point  is  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  speaks  for  anybody  but  himself.  Nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  insulting  language  of  the 


French  press  towards  him.  He  has  fought  his  diplomatic 
fight  gallantly  and  skilfully,  but  it  is  fatally  obvious  that 
he  is  poorly  supported.  M.  Ferry  will  have  a  perfect  right 
to  insist  on  receiving  some  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
Chinese  Government  has  a  policy  before  he  enters  into  any 
further  negotiations  with  its  Ambassador.  However  unwise 
the  Tonquin  adventure  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  French  will  retire  before  the  unsupported  threats 
of  the  Marquess  Tseng.  The  whole  business  stands  where 
it  has  stood  for  months.  The  French  are  still  resolved  to 
go  on  by  slow  steps,  and  when  they  have  got  a  little  further 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

There  is  more  satisfaction  to  be  got  from  learnin°-  that 
the  Chamber  can  decide  a  colonial  question  on  principles 
of  justice   and   sound   policy.     It  has  rejected  an  ini- 
quitous proposal  to  expropriate  the  owners  of  400,000 
hectares  of  land  in  Algeria,  and  evict  the  inhabitants  in 
order  to  make  room  for  French  colonists.    It  was,  indeed, 
proposed  to  compensate  the  victims;  but  they  were  to 
be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  French  jury,  and  the  whole 
amount  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  was  2,000,000^., 
out  of  which  funds  were  to  be  found  for  assisting  the 
European  immigrants.     That  such  a  plan  should  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Chamber  is,  no  doubt,  to  its  honour ; 
but  when  it  is  stated  in  all  its  naked  absurdity,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Ministry  which 
brought  it  forward.    If  M.  Ferry  had  designed  to  drive 
the  Arabs  into  rebellion,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  more 
effectual  means  to  secure  success.    No  native  inhabitant 
of  Algeria  could  have  been  sure  of  remaining  unmolested 
for  a  year  if  this  policy  had  once  been  begun.    The  credit 
due  to   the  Chamber  for  its   greater  wisdom  is  largely 
counterbalanced  by  its  tardiness  in  recognizing  the  folly 
and  iniquity  of  what  it  was  being  asked  to  do.  The 
scheme,  which  is  the  work  of  M.  Tirman,  the  Governor- 
General   of  Algeria,  was  made  public  months  ago.  It 
was  denounced  from   the  first  by  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu 
with  all  the  vigour  and  good  sense  which  have  secured 
him   the  honour  of  a  violent  Ministerial  opposition  to 
his   candidature    at    Lodeve.     If  Frenchmen   took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  colonial  affairs,  M.  Tirman's  egre- 
gious scheme  would  have  been   drummed  out  of  court 
at  its  first  appearance.    But  the  great  majority  of  French- 
men neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  their  colonies. 
They  have  a  vague  idea  that  these  possessions  help  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  form  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  the  unfortunates  who  cannot  succeed  at  home ; 
for  the  rest  they  leave  everything  to  the  Administration.  In 
the  present  case  the  Government  has  gone  too  far  and  has 
suffered  accordingly.    It  is  no  offence  against  charity  to 
suppose  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  majority  which  voted 
against  the  Ministry's  Bill  were  less  interested  to  defend 
the  Algerian  Arabs  than  to  save  the  Budget  from  the 
burden  of  another  two  millions ;  but  it  is  something  that 
they  were  not  misled  by  the  specious  arguments  of  M. 
Ferry  and  M.  Tirman,  and  Algeria  has  been  saved  from 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  most  dangerous  experiment. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  defeat  has*affected  M.  Ferry's 
position,  or  will  modify  his  general  colonial  policy  in  any 
way. 

In  Tunis  the  French  Government  is  at  last  beginning  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  highly  ingenious  policy  of  obstruction. 
Ever  since  M.  Cambon  succeeded  M.  Roustan  he  has 
steadily  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  decent  govern- 
ment impossible  in  the  Regency,  with  the  object  of  forcing 
foreign  nations  to  surrender  the  right  of  holding  Consular 
Courts  and  controlling  the  Bey's  finance.  The  French 
Government,  in  fact,  has  deliberately  adopted  in  Tunis  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  in  Egypt.  It  has 
hampered  the  native  rulers,  and  refused  to  rule  itself. 
There  is,  however,  one  considerable  difference  between  the 
two  cases.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  fostered  anarchy 
from  sheer  vacillation,  but  the  French  have  worked  with  a 
perfectly  definite  aim.  They  have  from  the  first  avowed 
their  intention  of  retaining  Tunis ;  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  they  are  to  govern  the  country,  they  must  get  rid  of  the 
capitulations  by  which  European  nations  have  provided  for 
the  defence  of  their  subjects  against  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  Oriental  methods  of  administration.  At  last  they 
have  succeeded.  The  English  Government  has  surrendered 
its  right  of  holding  Consular  Courts  in  Tunis,  and  it  is 
known  that  other  States  will  follow  our  example.  It  was  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  this  concession  should  be  made 
that  there  is  some  reason  to  be,  surprised  at  the  delay. 
From  the  moment  that  Europe  agreed  to  recognize  the 
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sovereignty  of  France  in  Tunis,  it  must  have  been  prepared 
to  surrender  the  privileges  extorted  from  the  Bey  as  de- 
fences against  a  barbarian  Government.  No  civilized 
Western  State  would  submit  to  the  holding  of  foreign  Con- 
sular Courts  in  its  dominions.  France  has  adopted  a  singu- 
lar])' undignified  method  of  gaining  its  diplomatic  victory. 
England  at  least,  we  may  believe,  would  have  been  ready 
to  treat  for  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  even  though  its 
Maltese  subjects  had  not  been  injured  in  their  interests  by 
the  deliberate  obstruction  of  M.  Cambon.  Dignity,  how- 
ever, has  long  ceased  to  be  a  feature  of  French  politics. 
If  the  Ministry  at  Paris  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
form  of  a  sham  native  Government  in  the  Regency,  that  also 
is  among  their  sovereign  rights.  We  have  practically 
agreed  to  recognize  their  possession  of  Tunis,  and  it  follows 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
see  British  subjects  hold  in  the  Regency  exactly  the  same 
position  as  they  do  in  other  French  dominions. 


FIRES  IN  TIIEATRES. 

TT  is  the  business  of  at  least  three  functionaries  to  see 
X  that  theatres  are  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible. 
The  first,  in  rank  if  not  in  order,  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  second  is  the  Inspector  nominated  by  the  Insurance 
Company ;  and  the  third  is  the  manager  or  proprietor  of 
the  theatre.    Besides  these  three,  there  is  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  C.  Shean,  who  writes  to  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  and  who  adds  to  his  name  "  Captain  and  Vice- 
"  President  Fire  Brigade  Association,  and  Consulting  Fire 
"  Brigade  Engineer."    No  one  can  be  better  qualified. 
We  Lave  thus  three  people  and  Mr.  Shean  concerned  in 
the  inspection  of  theatres  ;  and,  if  there  is  indeed  safety 
in  numbers,  we  are  safe.     But  what  does  Mr.  Shean 
say?   He  visited  the  other  night  a  large  London  theatre 
which  had  been  inspected  but   recently   by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  or  his  deputy.    This  is  the  state  of  things 
he  discovered  and  reveals  : — The  fire   buckets  were  in 
their  places,  but  empty,  for  the   "  cleaners  must  have 
"  been  using  them  " ;  the  fireman  in  charge  was  ignorant 
as  to  the  pressure  on  the  hydrant,  never  having  tried 
it;  a  line  of  hose  to  extinguish  fire  in  the  flies  was  pro- 
jected as  a  future  improvement;   there  were  no  hand 
pumps,  and  no  fire-axe  ready  for  cutting  away  burning 
scenery ;  finally,  though  three  firemen  are  employed  in  the 
theatre,  they  have  no  system  of  concerted  action  and  no 
signal  by  which  to  give  alarm  of  fire  without  alarming  the 
public.    The  Lord  Chamberlain's  visit  was  unfortunately 
timed  a  few  minutes  after,  instead  of  before,  the  arrival  of 
a  few  lengths  of  hose,  otherwise  his  decision  might  have  been 
different.    The  manager  is  a  cynic,  apparently.    When  Mr. 
Shean  asked  him  "  Have  you  timed  your  exits  % "  he 
calmly  replied,  "  No ;  but  it  does  not  matter  to  us  if  the 
"  place  is  burnt,  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  passed  it." 
Were  he  a  railway  director  he  could  not  have  shown  more 
indifference  to  human  life  and  suffering,  but  we  cannot  help  I 
wishing  Mr.  Shean  had  gone  a  little  further  and  given  us 
some  better  clue  to  his  identity.    The  quality  of  cynicism 
is  not  sufficient.    True,  Mr.  Shean  might  incur,  under 
our  law,  a  prosecution  for  libel,   but   other  theatrical 
managers  should   subscribe  to  protect   him  by  an  in- 
demnity fund.     In  the  United  States  the  whole  truth 
would  "have  come  out.     As  it  is,  we  have  all  London 
theatres  more  or  less  injured,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  no  very  obvious  remedy  possible.    The  officials  of 
the  Chamberlain's   Office   are  already  too  hard-worked. 
They  cannot  go  round  to  find  out  which  is  the  theatre  in- 
tended by  Mr.  Shean.    "  In  the  event  of  the  burning  of  a 
"  London  theatre  with  serious  loss  of  life,  doubtless,"  as 
Mr.  Shean  remarks,  "  the  greatest  public  indignation  would 
"  be  manifested."    Mr.  Shean  has  done  perhaps  the  best  he 
could  by  writing  to  the  Times  and  putting  us  on  our  guard, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  however,  only  means  ruining  the 
pleasure  of  a  large  number  of  timid  and  nervous  people,  and 
keeping  some  of  them  at  home  just  at  the  season  when 
theatres  put  forth   their  greatest  attractions.     At  the 
Vienna  Electrical  Exhibition  the  other  day  a  wonderful 
invention  was  shown  to  which  attention  should  be  called 
in  this  country.     It  has  been  applied  with  success  at 
Pesth  and  various  other  places.     A  watchman  sits  on 
the  stage  beside  a  row  of  buttons.    When  he  presses  one, 
down  comes  a  vast  iron  shutter  which  divides  the  theatre 
into  two  fireproof  compartments,  and  separates  the  audi- 
torium from  the  stage.    He  presses  another,  and  instantly 


additional  means  of  exit  are  automatically  opened.  Lastly, 
a  cascade  descends,  at  the  touch  of  a  third  button,  from  a 
tank  on  the  roof,  and  pours  over  the  flames.  The  only 
omission  we  note  is  that  of  a  mechanical  watchman.  As  at 
present  arranged,  a  touch  of  the  wrong  button  will  add 
drowning  to  the  other  horrors  of  the  situation.  But  some 
such  contrivance  is  sadly  needed.  We  are,  it  is  true, 
forewarned  by  Mr.  Shean  and  many  other  people,  but 
we  are  not  forearmed.  It  is  the  manifest  but  unpleasant 
duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  power  of  doing  some- 
thing to  arouse  public  attention  not  to  let  this  question 
sleep,  but  to  ventilate  it  on  all  possible  occasions.  What  is 
true  of  our  theatres  is  still  more  true  of  churches,  only  that 
churches  are  seldom  crowded  oftener  than  once  a  week.  It 
is  true  of  concert-halls  and  meeting-rooms  of  all  kinds. 
When  some  awful  catastrophe  has  occurred,  some  people 
will  say,  "  I  told  you  so,"  and  perhaps  others  that  "  We 
"  ought  to  reform  the  Municipality  " — which  seems  at  pre- 
sent the  remedy  for  every  urban  ill.  But  every  theatre 
in  London  may  be  burnt  long  before  a  new  Municipality 
has  been  got  into  working  order  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  in 
the  meanwhile  that  the  present  law  is  enough,  if  it  is  pro- 
perly enforced.  Clearly  it  is  not  properly  enforced  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 


CUT-THROAT  EUCHRE  AND  POKER. 

IN  nothing  do  the  national  characteristics  of  a  country  show 
themselves  more  thoroughly  than  in  its  sports  and  games. 
When  at  play  one  must  perforce  be  natural  ;  in  the  practice  of 
old  amusements,  or  in  the  invention  of  new  ones,  the  mind 
follows  its  natural  bent,  and  the  amusements  in  their  turn 
react  on  the  mind,  and  bring  out  or  emphasize  the  leading  traits 
of  character.  As  with  their  songs  and  their  proverbs,  so  would  it 
be  easy  to  predicate  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  people 
from  a  study  of  their  national  games.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
seen  than  in  America.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  understand,  and 
certainly  impossible  to  appreciate  thoroughly,  that  class  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  of  which  the  writings  of  "  Mark  Twain  "  and  of 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  may  be  taken  as  types,  without  some  acquaintance 
with  two  essentially  American  games  of  cards — Euchre  and  Poker  ; 
so  completely  are  Western  modes  of  speech  and  thought  permeated 
with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  practice  and  terminology  of 
these  games. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  ,  understand  the  description  of  a 
luncheon  in  the  Innocents  Abroad,  at  which  every  one  "  passes,"' 
unless  he  were  familiar  with  the  game  of  euchre  ?  Or  who  could, 
without  such  knowledge,  properly  appreciate  the  allusions  in  the 
poem  of  "  The  Heathen  Chinee,"  in  which  one  player  has  his  sleeve 

Stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive  ? 

Yet  the  "  Chinee  "  contrives  to  score  points  over  his  two  Cali- 
fornian  adversaries  until  his  game  is  exposed  and  the  catastrophe, 
brought  on  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that 

At  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Euchre,  as  will  he  seen  below,  like  most  other  games  of  cards 
requires  a  good  memory  and  a  certain  rapidity  of  judgment  in 
order  to  secure  success,  combined,  of  course,  with  average  luck  in 
the  matter  of  holding  high  cards.  Poker,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
game  that  demands  quite  different  qualities.  You  do  not  even 
need  to  hold  good  cards.  Perfect  coolness,  impassibility  of 
countenance,  the  finest  nerve,  keen  discrimination,  and  an  al- 
most intuitive  perception  of  the  motives  of  play  in  others,  to- 
gether with  constant  variety  in  your  own  style  of  play,  so  that 
your  adversaries  may  never  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  it  as 
to  your  motives— these  are  the  main  characteristics  of  a  good 
poker  player.  Quite  some  of  the  best  American  stories  are  about 
cards,  or,  at  all  events,  contain  allusions  to  them.  The  reason 
that  they  are  the  best  is  that  they  bring  out  the  national  traits  and 
peculiarities.  The  essence  of  poker  consists  in  "  bluffing,''  which  is 
the  result  or  expression  of  that  habit  of  self-assertion  which,  without 
intending  to  impute  anything  offensive  to  our  kinsmen  over  the  sea, 
one  cannot  help  remarking  as  peculiarly  American.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  arises  from  a  mere  vulgar  spirit  of 
boastfulness.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  its  origin  merely  their 
form  of  entering  their  protest  against  British  superciliousness  and 
assumption  of  superiority,  and  it  has  no  doubt  contributed  greatly 
to  making  the  United  States  what  they  have  become  in  the  short 
space  of  a  single  century.  To  go  back  to  our  games.  Euchre  is 
probably  German  in  its  origin,  as  is  proved  by  the  name  given  to 
the  highest  card  in  the  game— the  knave  of  trumps— which  is 
called  the  right  Bower,  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  German  Baur, 
or  knave,  ft  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons.  It  is 
in  its  nature  aud  general  rules  of  play  akin  to  Ecarte  :  but  has 
several  peculiarities  which  give  it  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is 
played  with  a  short  pack  of  thirtv-two  cards.  The  principal  point  to 
remember  is  the  value  of  the  two  Bowers;. the  highest  card  is,  as 
has  been  already  said,  the  right  Bower,  or  knave  of  trumps,  aud 
the  next  highest  the  left  Bower,  or  knave  of  the  same  colour,  i.e.  it 
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hearts  are  trumps  the  knave  of  diamonds  is  the  left  Bower;  and 
not  only  is  it  the  second  highest  card,  but  it  becomes  a  trump,  and 
you  must  follow  suit  with  it  as  such  ;  for  instance,  if  the  knave  of 
hearts,  being  right  Bower,  is  led,  and  you  have  the  knave  of 
diamonds,  but  no  hearts,  you  must  play  the  knave  of  diamonds. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  beginner  to  remember  that  the  left 
Bower  is  not  of  the  suit  which  it  professes  to  be,  but  is  a  trump 
The  other  cards  follow  in  their  usual  order  of  value,  the  ace  of 
trumps  being  consequently  the  third  highest.     If  two  persons 
are  playing,  the  dealer  deals  five  cards  to  each,  and  turns 
up  the  next  one  ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  become  the 
trumps  card      The  first  player  looks  at  his  hand,  and  if  he 
thinks  himself  strong  enough  in  that  suit  to  make  the  odd  trick 
he  says,  "  I  order  it  up  " ;  on  which  the  dealer  discards  face  down- 
wards the  weakest  card  in  his  hand,  and  the  turn-up  card  becomes 
confirmed  as  trumps,  and  forms  part  of  the  dealers  hand  It 
remains,  however,  on  the  table  face  upwards,  to  be  played  by  him 
when  necessary.    Should  the  first  player  not  feel  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  the  suit  turned  up,  he  says,  "I  pass";  it  then 
falls  to  the  dealer  to  approve  or  not  of  the  card  ;  if  he  wishes  to 
confirm  it  as  trumps,  he  discards  his  weakest  card  without  savin* 
a  word,  and  his  adversary  then  leads ;  but  if  the  dealer,  too,  is 
not  strong  enough  in  that  suit,  he  signifies  his  intention  of  «  pass- 
ing   by  turning  the  card  face  downwards  ;  for  the  game  is  played 
witn  asfew  words  as  possible  between  the  players.    If  the  dealer 
passes,_  it  becomes  the  turn  of  the  first  player  to  select  any  suit 
excepting  that  originally  turned  up  as  trumps,  which  he  announces 
by  saying,    I  make  so-and-so  trumps  "  ;  if  not  strong  enough  in 
any  he  says,  "  Pass  again."    The  dealer  then  in  his  turn  may 
make    any  suit ;  or,  if  he  too  is  weak  all  round,  he  throws  down 
his  cards,  saying,  "Pass  out,"  and  his  adversary  then  deals  afresh. 
Whichever  player  "orders  up"  or  "makes"  any  suit  trumps, 
takes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  making  at  least  the  thiid,  or 
odd,  trick  ;  and  should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he  is  "  euchred,"  and  the 
other  player  scores  double.    The  game  consists  of  five  points  ; 
three  or  four  tricks  counting  one,  and  all  five  of  them  two,  as  at 
<§carte.    AY  hen  there  are  four  players,  the  two  opposite  to  each 
other  are  partners  and  play  of  course  into  each  others  hands; 
but  it  any  one  feels  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  odd 
trick  by  himself   without  aid  from  his  partner,  he  may  say, 
I  play  ,t  single    ;  his  partner  then  lays  his  hand  on  the  table 
face  downwards,  and  the  player  plays  alone  against  the  other  two, 
and   n  this  case  scores  double  if  he  wins,  but  only  loses  single  if 
he  fails  to  make  the  odd  trick.    A  curious  variety  of  the  game  is 
th   e-handed  or  "cut-throat"  euchre.    In  this' the  hands  are 
dealt  to  each  of  the  three  players  as  usual,  and  each  of  them  scores 
for  h,mSelf,  on  his  own  account,  but  whichever  of  them  "orders 

bLl  ,  °  u  ma£eS    any  Suit  trilmPs>  has  to  play  that 

hand  alone  against  the  other  two,  who  become  for  the  nonce  tem- 

chan?lnlarnnaer-  ^  *  ^  that  the  thre6  al'e  «*£3j 
changing  partnership  or  playing  single  in  the  course  of  a  single 

££ TtowS  7  '  rV1  uPart  °f  the  business  does  not  come  in 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  game.  Suppose  A.  and  B  are  tem- 
porary partners  and  A  has  scored  i  or  2%ileB.hafs  ored  3 

fs  "  ethred  'if  1 1Df  th/?aSe  °-  hrnS  "  made  "  sMhi»*  trump 
is  euchred  if  he  fails  to  secure  the  odd  trick  ;  this  would  add  - 
to  each  of  the  scores  of  the  others,  and  A.  would  thus  be  i  orT-it 
most,  whereas  B  would  be  5  and  therefore  win  the  eame  Vc 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  odd  trick,  he  will  only  add  1  to  his 
score,  and  will  not  be  out.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  will 
better  answer  A.'s  purpose  to  «  cut  his  own  throat "  by  playin" 
badly  on  purpose  so  as  to  lose  the  trick  for  himself  and  his  pariner" 

lS*^aE£jP  T  rtner'aDd  tklS  1-thPegame' 
nimselt.      Gut-throat    euchre,  however,  at  best,  must  be  con- 

to  h':iT17i  nISK  C0-t1rUCted^ame>  "  cannot  he  ight 
to  have  to  play  deliberately  to  lose;  and  there  must  occur  con- 
junctures m  Which  one  player  must  in  any  cas,  lose  ;  for  instance 
suppose  that  A.  stands  at  2,  B.  at  4,  and  C.  at  3  and  that  B' 
"orders  up  •  1  he  wins  the  trick,  he  'is  of  course  out  and  wins 
the  gam,;  while,  if  the  partners  A.  and  C.  "euchre"  him  T 
w,  only  be  4,  but  C.  will  be  5;  thus,  whether  A.  plays  his  cards 
well  or  ,11  he  must  lose,  and  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  make 
terms  with  either  of  the  others  as  to  how  he  should  pkv  whth 
of  course  is  undesirable.    Cut-throat  euchre  might  fairlfbe d  d 

cLZ   "  iTT6  °f  the  trUth  °f  the  old  ad^e  that    wo  t 
company,  while  three  is  none 

to  £ y  fo?.T!ally  at^amb;in?  S™°-  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
mmelv  th«  f  '  "f  ,he- °Dlj  cbeck  a-ainst  utter  recklessness - 
N«  tK  1  •  a  °f  l0Smg  your  money-would  be  wantin- 
of ^  t  ct  ^V  noStn°stt00Th  t0Say-that  the  ^-f  excitement 
elre  lw  «  ^  f  w,nnin*  the  stake8  ™  in  the 
f  ?;r;,of  ^twitting  your  adversary,  especially  when  you  have 
induced  him  to  throw  up  his  hand  while  you  have  all  the  time  Jot 
a  much  worse  one  yourself.  A  recent  American  repi^eitative 
accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jamess,  who  was  7e 5£ h  *- 
tonan  nor  a  poet,  favoured  London  society  some  ten  yea  °  to 

^  dealt  wi'th'th  °D  gaT-'  aDd  a"  a"icle  in  these^ol  m°n 
nas  dealt  with  the  same  subject.  The  game  has  become 
therefore  tolerably  well  known  in  England,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  at  length  into  its  somewhat  complicated  rules  and  termini 
o logy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  adaptation  of  and  an  im- 
provement on  the  old-fashioned  English  game  of  "  bna  "  Faeh 
Jand  cons.sts  of  five  cards,  instead  of  three,  as  in  its' EnSS 
prototype;  so  the  vanety  of  combinations,  and  consequent  diffi- 
culty o  forming  an  estimate  of  what  the  other  players  hold  is 
infinitely  greater.    Each  player  has  the  opportunity  ffcinSu" 


any  or  all  of  his  cards  once ;  this  process,  of  course,  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  so  as  to  gain  some  indication  of  what  your  adver- 
saries are  trying  for    It  is,  at  best,  a  very  slight  and  uncertain 
one  that  can  be   thus  gained,  as  an  experienced  player  will 
discard  differently  at  different  times  from  precisely  the  same 
hand,  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  throw  his  adversaries 
off  the  scent    The  hands  rank  in  a  strictly  defined  order  of  value, 
which  is  easily  mastered;  and  it  is  practically  impossible  that  two 
of  the  same  value  should  ever  be  out  at  the  same  time.    The  play 
simply  consists  in  each  player  in  turn  increasing  his  stake  so 
as  to  make  it  equal  to  the  total  stake  of  the  last  preceding 
player   and,  if  he  sees  fit,  he  may,  whenever  it  comes  to  his 
turn  to  p  ay,    raise    it  by  as  much  as  he  likes;  any  one  who 
does  not  choose  to  "see  the  raise  "-i.e.  to  cover  it  with  a  like 
amount-can  at  any  time  "  run,"  i.e.  throw  down  his  cards  and 
abandon  all  claim  to  share  in  the  pool;  whenever  the  stakes  are 
equal  all  round,  and  the  last  player  does  not  "  raise,"  he  can 
call    ;  the  best  hand  shown  then  takes  the  pool,  but  those  who 
do  not  claim  it  are  not  obliged  to  show,  and  thereby  expose  their 
style  of  play    Frequently  all  but  one  go  oSt ;  and  all  the  money 
is  taken,  without  his  even  showing  his  hand,  by  the  player  who 
has  '  gone  better    than  any  one  else.    Euchre,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
played  m  a  grave  sententious  manner,  as  few  words  being  used 
us  possible.    "Poker  talk,"  on  the  contrary,  has  passed  into  a 
proverb;  you  may  say  as  much  as  you  like  "with  intent  to 
deceive    the  great  object  being  to  throw  your  adversary  off 
SI  tWlth  a  real1?  good  hand  much  judgment  is  required 
to  draw  on  the  others  into  betting  high  ;  if  you  "  raise  "  too  much 
y  oursel  you  may  frighten  them  off  prematurely ;  yet  if  you  bet 
too  cautiously,  they  may  divine  that  you  are  trying  to  egg  them 

Za  At0netirafP,0ker.Ta8Pla^edbysimP1y  betting  on  the  five 
cards  originally  dealt,  without  the  hands  being  "helped"  to  any 
new  ones  But  this  last  method,  which  is  called  "draw-poker"  el- 
even for  short  alluded  to  as  «  a  little  game  of  draw,"  is  now  the 
one  universally  adopted.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  game  into 
Europe,  and  especially  since  it  has  been  so  much  played  by  English 
and  American  ladies  at  French  watering-places,  certain  ,vbomina- 
tions  such  as  "jack  pots,"  and  other  novel  practices,  have  been 
introduced.  These  form  no  part  of  the  pure  and  original  game, 
and  are  regarded  as  heresies  by  all  true  lovers  thereof!  Poker  is 
unquestionably  the  national  game  of  America,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  base-ball  has  arrogated  to  itself  that  title.  Expressions 
derived  from  it  permeate  the  whole  language,  and  are  familiar 
among  certain  classes  in  the  mouths  of  young  and  old-from  the 
lough  who  in  the  menacing  presence  of  a  hostile  "five-shooter" 
put  up  his  Arkansas  toothpick,"  with  the  remark,  "  A  full  hand's 
good  by— —!  to  the  child  who  in  the  course  of  a  geography 
le.-son  met  the  "School-marm's"  question,  "  What  is  a  strait?'' 
with  the  prompt  reply  "  Beats  two  pairs." 


UNHISTORICAL  SOCIALISM. 


OOCIALTSM  we  are  frequently  told,  is  in  the  air;  and  it  is 
O  only  the  flippancy  of  the  bourgeois  which  remembers  hat 
hat  phrase  has  two  meanings.  The  great  Mr.  George  i Teaming 
to  tell  us  our  misdeeds  at  St.  James's  Hall  next  week?  There  is  a 
new  Socialist  magazine,  with  one  good  poet  and  some  not  To  good 
prose  writers  on  its  staff;  and  Mr.  Ilyndman  has  written  an //£ 
torical  Lasts  of  Socialism,  which  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co 
have  published.  The  title  is  promising,  and  invites  reading  for' 
if  socialism  has  hitherto  been  a  remarkably  slippery  thin-/  hl'torv 
at  any  rate,  offers  something  to  the  grasp.  We  Low°wC7o 
have  history  ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  we  shall  know  where 
to  have  Mr.  Ilyndman  when  he  becomes  historical 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  several  results  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  to  low  from  the  reading  of  his  book.  A  note  of  his  on 
Bakunin-"  Very  pretty  reading  it  is  for  comfortable  fathei  of 
snug,  respectable,  middle-class  households  "-may  or  may 
define  the  effect  which  he  himself  intended  to  produce  by  S  own 
work.  It  may  irritate  some  people,  dismay  some  people  furnish 
some  with  matter  for  a  great  deal  of  cynical  amusSnt!  Fret 

^nic1„PdslnMr  H16^  *  18  *W  *  SUCCt'^    When  S 

cyme  finds  Mr  Ilyndman  euloglzmg  the  fifteenth  century  as  a 
time  of  something  like  Paradise  for  the  worker  in  England ^when 
he  finds  that  worker  described  as  generally  ownin^  land  and  not 
obliged  to  fight  unless  he  liked,  and  (as  he  foresees'long  before  the 
quotation  urns  up)  discovers  this  statement  to  be  justified  only 
by  the  well-known  account  of  Latimer's  father,  who '"had  no  land 
of  his  own  and  who  did  the  King  service  w  th  man  7nd  horse 
whenever  he  was  called  on,  the  modern  Diogenes  is  fully  en  tied 
to  laugh.    He  may  repeat  his  cachinnation  if  he  likes  Vhen  he 

ast  alLWa^Trt  "  ?  8*eak  °f  Sir 
worst  den o -  %t  r     ,feallsbury  has  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
woist  dens  of  St.  Giles's,  as  to  cite  Sir  James  Mathe«on  fwho 
avished  a  vast  fortune  like  water  on  improving  the conditio!  of 
his  tenants)  among  examples  of  "  infamous  factions  ''  S  t 

means.  Js0i  is  it  unfruitful  of  delight  to  the  wicked  man  who  aims 
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constantly  at  the  discovery  of  Mr.Carlyle'sbluedahlia— the  greatest 
fool  living— to  meet  with  a  brother  man  who  dismisses  Edmund 
Burke  as  having  "  sold  himself  to  the  nobles."  When  a  soi-disant 
economist  describes  thefeudal  incidents  which  were  commuted  at 
the  Restoration  as  having  been  « twenty-live  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  holdings,"  an  historical  student,  with  a  turn  for  sneering,  who 
remembers  what  those  incidents  were  estimated  at  and  what  the 
rental  of  their  subjects  then  was,  may  be  pardoned  a  quiet  chuckle. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  line  of  review  that  we  at  this  present  incline  to 
take.  To  quote  Coeur-de-Lion's  words  apud  Sir  Walter:—  11 
we  have  vantage  on  our  head  [which  as  regards  Mr.  Ilyndman 
we  think  Ave  certainly  have]  we  will  have  none  on  our  hand. 
We  shall  for  some  minutes  try  to  make  ourselves  as  ignorant  of 
the  facts  of  history  as  Mr.  Hyndman  in  point  of  detail.  We  shall 
treat  hiin  as  a  well-meaning  person  who  has  a  proposal  to  make, 
or  who  says  he  has  one,  and  consider  without  prejudice  and 
without  digression  what  that  proposal  is. 

Unfortunately  the  most  diligent  reading  of  Mr.  Ilyndman  is 
quite  insullicient  to  discover  what  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
communicate  to  our  waders.  After  wading  through  some  live 
hundred  pages  of  history,  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  we  can  dis- 
cover nothing  except  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  How  it  is  to  be 
set  ri"'ht  Mr.  Hyndman  appears  to  be  utterly  unab'e  to  tell  us. 
It  is  not  that  he  does  not  trv.  His  book  is  by  no  means  merely 
what  it  might  be  taken  as  being  from  its  title— a  review  of  the 
history  of  England  from  the  Socialist  point  of  view.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt;  but  it  is  much  more.  After  Mr.  Hyndman  has,  with 
innumerable  blunders  of  detail,  established  the  undeniable  and 
(by  reasonable  economists  of  the  school  he  calls  bourgeois)  un- 
denied  propositions— that  after  the  abolition  of  villenage,  and 
during  the  scarcity  of  labour  caused  by  the  Black  Death  and 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  the  dispute  of  the  Roses,  the 
English  labourer  and  yeoman  had  palmy  times;  that  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  other 
economic  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  put  an  end  to  those 
times  -  that  the  first  Poor-law  was  in   effect  au  acknowledg- 


ilium:  uuai    imo  *■         *  —    —    - -----  ^ 

ment  of  the  lien  which  the  English  pauper  had  on  the  confiscated 
property   of  the   Church;    that    the  growth   of   the  middle 
class  has  relatively  depressed  the  lower— we  naturally  look  to 
him  for  some  plan  which,  taking  the  present  as  it  stands,  may 
make  it  aud  keep  it,  according  to  his  views,  a  better  present  and  a 
still  better  future.    We  look  in  vain;  though,  in  _  fact,_  half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  a  rambling  discussion  of  this  point.  _  Mr. 
Ilyndman  has  ransacked  Blue-books  and  newspapers  for  details  of 
the  miseries  of  the  lower  classes— which,  by  the  way,  he  treats  as 
inaccurately  and  unphilosophically  as  he  treats  history.    Thus,  to 
glance  in  passing  at  an  awkward  subject,  he  constantly  asserts 
that  it  is  misery  which  produces  prostitution— a  theory  hopelessly 
unsound  from  the  scientific  point  of  view.    He  plods  laboriously 
through  the  German  Kathedersocialisten  to  try  and  get  up  a  theory 
opposite  to  the  "  bourgeois  "  theory.    He  gives  us  in  a  note  the 
programme  of  the  Democratic  Federation  for  taxing  income  pro- 
gressively, nationalizing  land,  nationalizing  labour,  nationalizing 
the  inoiiev  trade,  and  what  not.    But  how  a  population  which, 
by  his  own  account,  has  been  created  and  adjusted  by  capital  and 
labour  economics,  is  to  be  adjusted  to  a  state  of  economics  where 
there  are  to  be  practically  no  capitalists,  he  does  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain.   Wiser  in  one  sense,  and  unwiser  in  another,  than  the  neo- 
Fourierists,  who  sketch  elaborate  plans  of  co-operative  national  sub- 
division, in  which  somehow  or  other  everybody  is  to  be  forced  to 
produce,  and  everybody  is  to  be  forced  to  consume,  his  quota,  Mr. 
Hyndman  breathes  not  one  word  of  the  means  whereby  the  new 
state  of  things  is  to  be  kept  in  operation.    That  not  merely  "  all 
landlords  are  devils,"  as  the  Irishman  said  the  other  day,  but  all 
capitalists  are  devils,  Mr.  Hyndman  is  quite  sure.    But  what  is  to 
be  put  in  the  capitalists'  and  landlords'  places  he  as  evidently 
has  no  idea,    We  turn  over  his  pages  and  examine  his  citations 
from  the  robust  Rodbertus  and  the  eminent  Engels  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover even  a  hint  of  how  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  adjusting  a 
people  formed,  bred,  and  nourished  on  the  capitalist  and  industrial 
system  to  the  hand-to-mouth  or  patriarchal  system.    One  brief 
passage  only  tells  us  that,  in  Mr.  Hyndman's  opinion,  the  security 
of  individual  property  is  not  necessary  to  induce  men  to  invent, 
to  discover,  and  so  forth.    Even  in  that  passage  there  is  no  trace 
of  Mr.  Hyndman's  knowledge,  if  it  exists,  of  the  certain  and  ob- 
vious fact  that,  though  invention  and  discovery  may  go  on  with- 
out the  spur  of  gain,  the  utilization  of  invention  and  discovery 
generally  has  never  taken  place  without  the  aid  of  the  industrial  and 
capitalist  system  which  he  hates.    But  if  this  passage  contains  no 
evidence  of  such  saving  knowledge,  it  contains  plenty  of  evidence 
of  destructive  ignorance  and  paralogism.    "  Wealth,    says  Mr. 
Hyndman,  "  may  easily  be  made  as  plentiful  as  water.    But  its 
distribution  must  be  for  each  according  to  his  needs,  as  the  rule  will 
be  for  each  according  to  his  abilities."  Here  are  three  propositions, 
two  of  which ,  if  not  the  third,  are  by  experience  absurd.  But,  grant- 
ing that  experience  only  can  show  their  absurdity,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  man  who  can  simultaneously  announce  the  two  last  ?   For  as 
surely  as  any  man  rules  according  to  his  abilities,  so  surely  will 
the  distribution  to  each  not  be  according  to  his  needs.    If  the  rule 
of  life  is  that  each  is  to  have  (apparently  by  the  allotment  of  some 
supernatural  power)  according  to  his  needs,  abilities  do  not  come 
into  the  problem ;  and,  as  soon  as  abilities  come  m,  woe  to  the 
needs.    Given  a  society  consisting  of  a  prizefighter  and  an  infant 
in  arms,  even  with  wealth  as  plentiful  as  water,  it  would  go  hard 
with  the  needs  of  the  infant  if  the  abilities  of  the  prizefighter 
took  a  fancy  to  the  infant's  bottle. 


In  short,  Mr.  Hyndman  has  signally  failed.    If  he  were  as 
accurate  a  relater  of  the  facts  of  the  past  as  he  is  an  inaccurate,  if 
his  arguments  in  the  historical  part  of  his  book  were  as  indis- 
putable in  premisses  and  as  logical  in  conclusion  as  they  are  base- 
less in  fact  and  illicit  in  process,  his  book  would  still  be  subject 
to   one  unsurmountable   objection.     Everybody  has  heard  of 
Coleridge,  who  was  an  excellent  talker  if  he  was  allowed  to  start 
from  no  premisses  and  come  to  no  conclusion.    Mr.  Hyndman  is 
not  an  excellent  economist,  not  even  if  he  be  allowed  to  start  from 
false  premisses  and  to  come  to  no  conclusion.    A  kinsman  (intel- 
lectually) of  his  who  is  languishing  at  Astrachan  or  thereabouts 
wrote  a  famous  novel  entitled  What  is  to  be  Done  ?    That  is  the 
Socialist  question,  no  doubt.    Mr.  Hyndman  has  not  even  indi- 
cated what  is  to  be  done,  despite  all  his  Democratic  Federation 
programmes.    He  has  produced  no  evidence  to  show,  he  has  not 
even  endeavoured  to   grapple  with  the  grand    objection  that 
the  reforms  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  supposing  them  to  be 
quietly  accepted  to-morrow,  could  not  stand  for  a  month.    He  has 
shown  not  the  least  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
state  of  society,  good  or  bad,  is  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
that  to  prevent  its  recurring  you  must  expel  nature.    He  is  not 
even  aware,  to  judge  from  his  own  words,  that  the  very  anomalies 
which  he  produces  are  in  effect  the  most  hopeless  condemnation 
of  his  theories.    He  tells  us  somewhere  triumphantly  that,  accord- 
ing to  somebody's  statistics,  every  fisherman  nets  three  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  fish  per  annum,  and  gets  only  thirty  pounds. 
The  fact  is  extremely  dubious,  though  far  from  impossible.  But  it 
is  much  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Hyndman's  position  to  admit  it 
than  to  deny  it,    For  who  supply  the  means  for  equipping  the 
large  fishing  fleets    which   at    once   secure   this  great  mass 
ofDfish   and"  by    competition    cut   down   the   wages   of  the 
individual    fisherman?    The   capitalists  whom  Mr.  Hyndman 
would  send  to   a   moral  if  not   a   physical  lanterne.  Who 
built  the  railways  that  take  the  fish  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
point  of  landino-— the  steam  carriers  that  enable  it  to  be  used 
instead  of  wasting  ?    The  capitalists.    Wrho  buy  the  fish  ?  The 
capitalists,  small  and  great,  the  non-producing  inhabitants  of  Mr. 
Hyndman's  "  lounger-towns,"  the  tradesmen,  the  clerks,  the  pro- 
fessional men,  whom  his  ideal  must  surely  annihilate.  Under 
the  scheme  of  the  Democratic  Federation  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  population  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  econo- 
mics of  the  fifteenth.    Even  the  Democratic  Federation  itself  has 
not  proposed  anything  like  the  Salt-law  of  the  ancien  regime,  to 
the  effect  that  any  one  of  a  certain  income  shall  buy  a  certain 
weio-ht  of  fish.    Fifty  Democratic  Federations  could  not  get  such 
a  law  obeyed  if  they  passed  it.    The  same  is  the  case  with  every 
industry.    The  capital  fallacy  (we  beg  Mr.  Hyndman's  pardon  for 
the  employment  of  the  odious  adjective)  of  all  Socialists,  no  matter 
of  what  colour  or  kidney,  is  the   notion  that  a  population 
which  is  the  result  and"  the  inevitable  equation  of  a  given 
social   state  can  be   adjusted  to   a  state   entirely  different; 
that  wealth-producing,  commodity-desiring,  and  all  the  other 
conditions  of  the   present  economic   atmosphere   will  remain 
undisturbed  when  that  economic  atmosphere  is  exchanged  for  one 
entirely  different.    Mr.  Hyndman  would  like  to  keep  with  one 
hand  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  orchid-fancier,  the  weekly-tradesman  s- 
bookpayer,  the  salary  issuer,  and  do  away  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  screw  manufacturer,  the  fundholder,  the  drawer  of  some 
thousands  a  year  from  the  State,  the  owner  of  a  costly  house  and 
acres  of  costly  ground.  He  would  like  to  have  his  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  eat  him  too-a  result  equally  unjust  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
impossible  in  itself.    It  is  the  same  with  all  the  opponents  ot 
bourgeois    economy;   they  always  wish   to   have   their  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  eat  him  too— to  kill  the  capitalist  goose,  and 
yet  retain  the  income  of  golden  eggs.     It  is  hard  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  goose ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  harder  on  the 
reasonable  minority  of  mankind  that  iu  all  these  centuries  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  should  still  be  necessary  to  repeat  and 
not  understanded  of  those  to  whom  it  is  repeated. 


LAZZARONI  AND  GAL  ANTUOMINI. 

THE  Lazzaroni  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  painting  and 
fiction  of  an  earlier  generation  have  disappeared  from  the 
harbour  and  the  mole  of  Naples.  The  observant  traveller  is 
obliged  to  omit  them  from  his  note-book,  the  sentimental  tourist 
inquires  after  them  in  vain.  Even  Mr.  Cook's  enterprise  cannot 
discover  and  reinstate  them,  though  many  of  his  excursionists 
resent  their  absence  as  a  personal  injury,  and  look  upon  the  im- 
proved police  arrangements  of  the  city  as  a  gross  fraud  practised 
upon  themselves,  in  a  word,  the  Lazzaroni  of  our  youth  "  have 
had  their  dav  and  ceased  to  be."  But  of  late  years  their  name 
has  been  applied  bv  many  Italian  authors  to  all  Neapolitans  of  the 
lower  class  ;  aud,  thousii  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  courteous 
term,  it  is  a  convenient  one,  and,  as  it  has  become  current,  wernay 
adopt  it  in  this  sense  without  adopting  the  hostility  m  which  it 
had  its  origin.  .    ,  . 

The  very  aversion  and  contempt  which  to  Italian  ears  the  desig- 
nation implies  are  characteristic,  for  nowhere  is  class  feeling  so 
stron"-  and  so  bitter  as  in  Naples.  In  other  cities  the  various 
strata  of  society  merge  gradually  into  one  another,  here  they  are 
divided  by  a  hard  and  fast  line.  The  old  nobility,  the  middle 
class,  and  the  populace  live  side  by  side,  and  yet  apart ;  the  very 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  social 
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scale  is  in  great  part  due  to  their  common  dislike  of  the  body  that 
"unites  by  separating  "  them.    In  each  of  these  great  divisions 
there  are,  of  course,  distinctions  of  wealth  and  position,  throu°h 
•which  a  man  of  ability  and  ambition  may  rise  ;  but  he  is  seldom 
able  to  surmount  the  barriers  that  divide  theui  from  each  other 
and  he  rarely  desires  to  do  so,  for  he  holds  the  class  imme- 
diately above  him  in  profound  contempt ;  he  ridicules  its  pre- 
tensions, and  abhors  its  religious  and  political  ideals     It  is 
not  a  question  of  wealth,  but  of  caste.    Among  the  Lazzaroni 
there  are  men  who  are  in  possession  of  considerable  means, 
yet  they  still  remain  true  to  the  dress,  the  habits,  and  the  opinions 
of  their  forefathers;  while  the  poorest  Galantuomo,  as  he  styles 
himself,  endeavours  to  proclaim  by  his  costume  and  manner  that 
he  is  not  as  those  among  whom  he  lives.    Hence  the  mutual 
repulsion  is  strongest  at  the  very  point  where  it  mi^ht  have 
been  supposed  that  the  two  classes  would  have  passed  into 
each  other.    The  distinction  between  them  is  obvious  to  every 
eye,  and  it  is  accentuated  in  all  the  relations  of  life  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatest.    The  Galantuomo  is  studious  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.    His  hat,  coat,  and  boots  are  alwavs  carefully 
brushed,  and  in  as  close  an  approach  to  the  newest  fashion  as  his 
means  will  allow.    If  he  is  poor,  he  will  submit  to  a  Ion*  course 
of  asceticism  to  provide  himself  with  a  walking-stick,  and  abstain 
from  sundry  dinners  to  procure  a  pair  of  gloves.   As  the  Lazzaroni 
say,  "he  spends  more  on  hair  than  salad  oil."  He  loves  public 
places,  and  frequents  the  doors  of  cafes ;  but  it  is  in  a  political 
meeting  that  he  feels  he  shows  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
lor  there  he  can  display,  not  only  his  elegance,  but  his  manliness 
by  speaking,  or  at  least  voting,  against  the  Pope,  the  Government 
and  all  existing  powers.    There  is  a  certain  inherited  sense  of 
danger  that  lends  zest  to  these  safe  and  harmless  exhibition*  He 
knows  tnat  no  one  in  authority  will  think  of  calling  in  question 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks  and  votes;  but  his  father  and  uncle 
m/J  TJ  I   f 7  haVe  been  imP™°ned  for  years  because  they 
advocated  far  less  extreme  opinions,  and  his  advance  beyond  their 
point  ot  view  ought,  he  thinks,  to  entitle  him  to  share  their  recog- 
nized position  as  heroes.    It  certainly  is  not  his  fault  that  there 
are  now  no  dungeons  or  galleys  to  be  dared ;  in  despondent  hours 
he  sometimes  thinks  it  rather  hard  that  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
!  bfn  closed  against  him,  and  to  do  him  justice 
this  shabby  genteel  dandy  would  probably  have  borne  himself 
with  as  much  self-conscious  grace  on  a  "barricade  or  before  a 
reactionary  court  as  he  now  does  at  the  door  of  a  theatre 

with*  Hfc  he  ,sh°7S  t0ule?  advanta£e-  "  He  leaves  his'opinions 
with  his  shoe  dust  on  the  door-mat."  Though  a  Radical,  he  insists 
on  slavish  obedience;  though  a  rationalist,  he  desires  that  his 
wife  and  daughters  should  be  sincere  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  For  their  morals  he  has  an  especial  care.  When  he  <n>es 
out,  not  content  with  locking  them  in,  he  takes  away  their  hat, 
and  shoes,  so  that  even  if  another  key  were  found,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  make  a  decent  appearance  in  the  s  reets 
and  their  vanity,  he  thinks,  will  prevent  them  from  issdnf  bare! 
headed  or  barefooted.  On  Sundays  and  Saints' days,  sometimes 
even  daily,  they  are  permitted  to  go  to  mass,  but  on  L  „?  Sns 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  some  old  woman,  who  e oys 
the  confidence  of  the  husband  and  father.  Here,  however  Ks 
generally  content  to  set  a  limit  to  his  authority.  The  ladies'  of  the 
household  may  sit  upon  their  balcony,  and  there  listen  to  any 
comphments  they  can  hear,  or  receive  any  little  presents  tha?  21 
be  thrown  from  the  windows  above  or  around     If  the  head  of 


thing,  he  would  simply 


the  family  were  to  be  told  of  such  a 
whistle,  "  I  have  my  birds  in  my  cage." 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  Galantuomos 
sentiments  with  respect  to  religion.  While  in  good  health 
nothing  delights  him  more  than  a  bold  attack  on  the  Church  unless 

m  howte?£tterrf  ^.T11  the  Assoonasheisstlou  fy 

ill,  however,  he  sends  for  the  priest  as  well  as  the  doctor  and  it 
is  curious  to  remark  how  confirmed  invalids  of  this  elk  wil 
oscillate  between  blasphemy  and  devotion,  as  the  symptom 
improve  or  grow  threatening.  If  such  a  man  is  restored  to  heal  h 
he  of  course  declares  that  he  only  allowed  the  priest  to  be  S 
out  of  consideration  for  his  wife  ;  and  so  great  is  the  vie  t hit 
Neapo  itans  of  the  middle-class  attach  to°external  appearance 
that  i   may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  is  anxiety  for  his 

ft^SE?:  State  that  «»*""■*■  —  to- 
class  ^ThevP^S  ^  LaZZar°ni  differ  ™^  from  the  middle 
class,    Ihey  care  little  for  dress,  except  in  solar  as  it  denotes 

coat"  nntT'  ^  P,refiV  ™™ed  to  a  gentleman's  cast-off 

coat-not  because  they  object  to  second-hand  clothing,  but  because 

the'ridi "wS  that  ^T1  t0  thr  P-fession  would  exci  e 
tne  ridicule  of  their  acquaintances.    Their  usual  life  is  one  of 

!onlZ\!lThty>  bU1t  th6y,  dtIi»ht  in  occ<™al  b-quets  of 
lour  or  five  courses,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  festival  thev  wil 
even  pawn  their  bedding  to  provide  the  means  fo   such a  fea 

fine  v  WhT-3  dav,UghterS  °f  C0urse  P°ssess  a  feminine  love  of 
hnery    but  it  is  shown  in  a  liking  for  bright  colours  ratter 

ttaSomtWhaUempt  t0  imitfte  the°  fashion  ff  the  ^  Foi- 
the  South  these  women  are  allowed  a  large  amount  of  liberty  but 
their  brothers  and  husbands  are  inexorable  in  pun  snin/' the 
smallest  abuse  of  it.  Nor  will  their  lovers  endure  their  maiden 
caprices  with  anything  like  the  patience  a  young  lady  has  a  it ht  to 
expect.  A  peasant  or  fisherman  who  has  been  jilted  co^iLrs  him- 
self bound  in  honour  either  to  stab  his  successful  rival  or  to InflSt 
a  gash  on  the  face  of  his  beloved  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possiSe 
and  elderly  women  are  said  to  show  their  scars  with  a  ce  Sin' 


pride,  as  so  many  indubitable  testimonials  to  their  former  charms 
Unless  the  girl  is  very  clearly  in  the  right,  or  has  acted  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  orders,  none  of  her  male  relations  will  think 
ot  avenging  such  a  blow,  though  in  other  cases  they  are  only  too 
ready  to  answer  with  their  knives  any  insult  that  may  be  offered  her 
J? or  the  Lazzaroni  are  the  only  class  of  Neapolitans  who  acknow- 
ledge a  woman  s  right  to  have  a  decisive  voice  in  determining  her 
own  marriage,  and  so  they  leave  her  to  conduct  her  love  affairs  on 
her  own  responsibility.  It  might  be  thought  that  such  a  privilege 
would  be  valued  ;  yet  it  is  only  among  the  younger  women  that 
any  desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  seems  to  exist.    Perhaps  it  is 

lmeJ^lTZ  °f  .dT$  af!6r  alL  The?  are  impelled  by  custom 
to  walk  the  streets  bare-headed,  whereas  a  Galantuomo  would 
starve  rather  than  allow  one  of  his  female  relations  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  hat.  To  possess  such  a  piece  of  finery  is  often  a 
poor  girls  highest  aspiration.  She  cannot  buy  it  for  herself  for 
that  would  expose  her  to  endless  ridicule  ;  but  if  she  is  in  service 
ot  any  kind  and  her  mistress  tells  her  to  wear  one,  she  will  look 
upon  the  command  as  more  than  equivalent  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  wages;  for  then  she  can  say  to  her  sisters  and  cousins 
as  she  puts  on  the  new  head-dress.  "You  see  I  am  obliged  to 
wear  it,  and  at  the  same  time  feel  that  she  is  rising  above  them 
oy  doing  so. 

,'^e  %  °f  .tbe  Lazzaroni,  like  that  of  most  of  us,  falls  far  short 
of  the  Christian  ideal,  yet  they  are  sincere  believers  in  the 
Church,    and    are    not    ashamed   of    the   faith    they  hoS 
Though  they  rarely  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  their  opinions 
are  clerical;  they  remember  the  dethroned  dynasty  with  E 
ion  which  others  find  it  difficult  to  understand/and  en  e"ta  a 
hal  -sentimental  and  now  wholly  despairing  wish  to  see  it  res  d! 

She  alone  can  do  it,"  an  old  woman  will  often  say  with  a  ££ 
pointing  to  the  gaudy  print  of  the  Madonna  which  is  ure 
to  be  hanging  somewhere  near  the  head  of  her  bed.  This 
feeling  does  not  arise  simply  from  that  longing  for  "the  good 

tl  Z  h  %  7  °  CT°mm0n  in  ever^  aSe  and  country;  for  in 
the  hour  of  danger  the  Lazzaroni  have  often  given  convincing  proof 
of  their  loyalty  to  their  kings.  In  Nelsons  days,  for  instance 
while  the  middle  class  strongly  sympathized  with  the  French  thev 
thronged  to  Cardinal  Rutfos  banner,  and  in  1848  they  ovvtS 
by  a  popular  movement  the  Ministry  which  the  middle  class  had 

iSSL  TQ  ??-°0Urt^d  ^US  Stl'Uck  the  first  serious  blow  at  the 
ItaLan  Levo  ution.  When  Garibaldi  entered  the  city,  it  is  true 
they  joined  the  crowd  that  greeted  him  with  enthusiastic  cheers ' 
but  as  soon  as  the  hero  had  refused  to  sanction  the  miracle  of  the 
liquefaction  by  his  presence,  they  withdrew,  whispering  to  each 
otber  that  he  must  be  guilty  of  some  strange  andhidd°en  crime 
Sw^ST  ™P»**aP  manifest  if  he  ventured  tc >a end 
so  holy  a  service  Indeed  the  more  pious  among  them  still  regard 
every  increase  of  taxation  as  a  new  penance  inflicted  on  them  for 
then  having  made  common  cause  with  the  Liberals,  though  it  was 
only  for  so  short  a  time.  Th us  both  their  religious  and  theiS 
tical  convictions  are  serious  enough,  though  they  are 1  often  d t 
played  in  a  grotesque  way.  On  one  of  their  favourite %  JZs  for 
instance,  they  sacrifice  birds  to  the  Madonna  by  bringing  S Z 
church  with  them  and  letting  them  fly  as  sool  as  the  °be  fs  ri,  " 
for  the  Gloria.  They  are  fond  of  attending  funeral  masses ;  but  on 
uch  occasions  their  prayers,  though  sincere,  are  not  quite  disin- 
terested, as  they  expect  the  dead  to  prove  their  gratitude  bv 
revealing  lotto  numbers  to  them  in  a  dream.  In  evi  days  thev 
are  inclined  to  trust  to  Santa  Anna  rather  than  Z  thei  own 
SSFJ&t&Z*  **+  ^tremble  at  the  th^ghtTf 

I  hey  disagree  on  the  most  important  points  on  which  men  can 
difler._  The  contrast  between  them  is  obvious  at  a  glance  and 
there  is  no  action  oftheir  daily  lives  in  which  it  does  not  appeal 
Ihey  repel  each  other  instinctively,  intellectually,  and  moral  lv 
I  or  all  practical  purposes  the  men  who  belong  to  the  SdES™ 
are  the  most  important;  the  whole  government  and  the  .nost  im 
portant  business  of  the  city  are  in  their  hands;  but  for  SmTre 
observer  the  Lazzaroni  are  more  interesting,  as  they  posses^ 
unwrit  en  code  of  manners  and  morals  whfoh  in  many  re8nects 
resembles  that  of  the  middle  ages  more  closely  than  ani  that la 
recognized  in  modern  times.  y     d  18 


OLD  WRITERS  AND  MODERN  READERS. 
XpiELDING,  in  his  History  of  Tom  Jones,  after  describing  "the 
1  lde  0  ,b,°Phla-  h™  charming  heroine,  continues  •-«  Nor 
was  this  beautiful  frame  disgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy  0 
it  Here  however,  his  description  stops  short.  Her  bodilv 
charms  he  had  painted,  for  he  had  no  other  way  of  bringing them 
before  h.s  reader's  eyes.  But  with  her  character  he  dealt  in  S 
another  way.  "  As  there  are,"  he  writes,  «  no  perfections  of  he 
mind  which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  that  perfect  intimacy  to 
which  we  intend  to  introduce  our  reader  with  this  chaSnS 
young  creature,  so  it  is  needless  to  mention  them  here;  nay™  °8 
a  kind  of  tacit  affront  to  our  reader's  understanding,  and  may  also 

aflqt^^derfuSlta^ 

years  been  very  commonly  offered.    Perhaps  our  modern  novehsts 
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assume  that  their  renders  have  no  understanding  ;  in  many  cases 
we  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  in  this  assumption  they  are 
wrong.    Be  that  as  it  may,  neither  authors  nor  readers  seem  to 
know"  anything  of  that  pleasure  which  Fielding  mentions.  In  fact, 
to  the  reading  world  in  general  it  has,  we  1'ear,  lost  most  of  its 
relish.    We  see  that,  as  regards  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the  body, 
there  is  on  the  part  of  many  persons  willingness  enough  to  add 
to  their  enjoyment  by  taking  a  share  in  the  preparations  that 
they  need.    At  no  time,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  greater  liking 
for  roughing  it,  as  it  is  called.    A  great  number  of  people  every 
year  spend  their  holidays  in  camping  out,  and  before  they  eat 
their  dinner  sometimes  catch  it,  and  very  often  cook  it.  Before 
they  can  sleep  they  must  first  pitch  their  tent  and  arrange  their 
own  couch.    Before  they  can  breakfast,  they  must  light  their 
own  fire  and  boil  their  own  kettle.    But  with  all  this  activity  of 
the  body,  there  has  come  an  indolence  of  the  mind  even  in  respect 
of  enjoyments.    The  reader  of  the  present  day  does  not  wish,  in 
Lamb's  pleasant  words,  "  to  cry  halves  to  anything  that  he  finds. 
He  has  not  indeed  any  wish— we  still  borrow  the  thought  from 
Elia— to  "  find."     All  that  he  asks  is  that  the  author  should 
"  brine"  He  would  have  every  writer  like  the  "  true  Caledonian, 
who  "brings  bis  total  wealth  into  company,  and  gravely  unpacks 
it."    He  wants  to  have  all  trouble  spared  him,  so  that  he  may 
make  his  way  through  a  book  with  as  little  effort  as  is  made 
by  an  idle  man  who  on  a  summer's  day,  without  laying  hand  to 
oar,  is  carried  in  his  boat  down  some  stream,  as  quick-flowing 
as  it  is  shallow.     He  knows  nothing  of  that  pleasure  which 
Fielding  describes  which  comes  to  us   as  we  form  our  own 
judgment  of  the  character  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine.     He  asks 
in  all  things  for  the  direction  of  the  court.    He  requires  that 
the  iud-e  should  sum  up  before  the  facts  have  been  set  forth,  and 
even  be  lore  the  trial  has  fairly  begun.    He  would  have  all  the 
characters  labelled  like  the  Greek  pictures  of  old— and  carefully 
labelled  too.    Each  story  mint  begin  with  a  full  descriptive 
catalogue.    He  must  be  told  what  he  must  look  for  and  what  he 
will  find,  just  as  if  he  were  going  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition. 


XU1U1UOI).  .  -n 

No  doubt  there  have  been  in  most  ages,  if  not  perhaps  in  all, 
readers  of  this  indolent  disposition.    One  of  them  complained  to 
Johnson  that  he  found  Richardson  very  tedious.    "  Why,  sir, 
Johnson  answered,  "  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson  for  the  story, 
your  impatience  would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would  hang 
yourself.    But  you  must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  sentiment."    He  used  to 
say  of  Clarissa  that  "  it  was  the  first  book  in  the  world  lor  the 
knowledge  it  displays  of  the  human  heart."    Now  to  enter  into 
this  sentiment,  to  master  this  knowledge,  an  elfort,  and  a  long 
effort,  must  be  made.    To  the  author's  reason  the  reader  must 
brin^an  understanding.    He  must  bring  patience  also.    One  of 
Richardson's  novels  is  not  to  be  swallowed  down  in  an  afternoon. 
The  sentiment  of  a  long  story  cannot  be  seized  by  one  who  reads 
and  skips,  nor  without  some  trouble  can  the  human  heart  be 
studied.    There  is  one  great  advantage  that  is  afforded  by  a  novel 
that  is  written  on  Fielding's  method.    It  supplies  so  many  more 
interesting  subjects  of  conversation.    When  each  reader  is  left  to 
form  his  own  judgment  of  the  hero  or  heroine  there  must  always 
be  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion.    Eager  discussions  can  be 
raised,  and  characters  can  be  fought  over  with  as  much  ardour  as 
if  thev  had  lived  either  on  the  world's  great  stage  or  in  the  next 
parish.     Thus  there  are  many  Sophias.     There  is  Yielding s 
Sophia  and  there  is  Tom  Jones's  Sophia.    "  But  I  also  have  niy 
Sophia,"  each  reader  may  sav ;  "  and  you,  my  dear  sir,  you  also 
have  yours.    Yours  is  not  "the  real  Sophia  ;  not,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  Sophia's  Sophia  ;  but  as  a  study  of  character  it  is  not 
uninteresting."    Round  a  story  told  on  such  a  plan  as  this  rise 
much  the  same  discussions  as  those  which  endlessly  rise  round 
Hamlet.  Was  the  Prince  of  Denmark  wholly  mad  ?  Was  he  partly 
mad,  and  partly  feigning  to  be  mad  ?   Was  he  wholly  sane  ?  What 
a  loss  of  interest  would  there  have  been  had  Shakspeare  m  his 
dramatis  persona  entered  Hamlet  as  a  mad  prince,  or  a  sane  prince, 
or  a  prince  sometimes  sane,  sometimes  mad,  and  sometimes  eigning 
madness  !    Fielding,  in  his  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next, 
pleasantly  describes  how  he  saw  "  Shakspeare  standing  between 
Betterton  and  Booth,  and  deciding  a  difference  between  those  two 
great  actors  concerning  the  placing  an  accent  in  one  of  his  lines. 
In  reciting  "  Put  out  the  light  and  then  put  out  the  light,  where 
was  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  ?    Being  appealed  to,  Shakspeare 
said-— "Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  the  line,  ! 
have  forgot  my  meaning."     In  much  the  same  way  we  could 
well   believe  that  if  Fielding,  not  in  the  next  world,  but  m 
this,  had  been  asked  for  his  own  judgment  of  Sophias  or 
Jones's  character,  and  if  he  had  given  it,  and  then  had  been 
preyed  with  some  apparent  contradiction  in  some  particular  inci- 
dent, he  might  have  replied :—"  Faith,  gentlemen,  it  is  so  long 
since  1  wrote  down  the  incident  that  you  mention  that  1  have 
forgot  ten  it.    W  hen  I  did  write  it,  it  seemed  to  me  no  doubt  what 
the  lad v  or  the  gentleman  would  in  the  circumstances  have  done. 
But  I  leave  every  one  free  to  form  his  own  judgment,    lou  have 
all  the  facts  before  vou,  and  you  are  each  of  you  quite  as  capable 
as  I  am  of  arriving'at  a  just  estimate  of  the  characters  of  my  hero 
and  heroine."  When  we  thus  take  the  trouble  to  form  our  own  judg- 
ment, we  have  moreover  this  further  pleasure,  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  right,  and  that  those  who  differ  from  us  are 
wrou-    Our  self-esteem  is  pleasantly  flattered.    But  what  chance 
have  we  of  bein-  pleased  with  our  own  sagacity  when  nothing  is 
left  by  the  writer  on  which  it  can  be  exercised?    In  every  work 


of  fancy  and  imagination  a  partnership  must  be  established  between 
the  author  and  the  reader.  But  if  one  does  all  and  leaves  nothing 
for  the  other  to  do,  it  will,  we  fear,  too  often  prove  on  the  reader's 
part  a  kind  of  sleeping  partnership. 

In  works  of  a  very  different  order  from  novels  the  reader  of  our 
time  shows  the  same  indolence.  As  regards  these  he  is  too  restless 
to  remain  contentedly  in  entire  ignorance,  and  too  lazy  to  arrive  at 
any  real  knowledge.    Hence  we  have  in  shoals  these  handbooks  of 
literature  and  abridgments  of  great  authors.    A  man  may  pass 
very  well  through  life  and  know  nothing  of  Pepys,  nothing  of 
Boswell,  nothing  of  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  and  nothing  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary.     But  if  such  works  as  these  are  to 
be  known  they  must  be  read.     They  cannot  be  reduced  to 
an  essence.     it  may  be  an  objection  to  whipped  cream  that 
it  takes  up  so  much  space;  but  by  any  method  of  compression 
it  would  cease   to  be  whipped  cream.     The  common  excuse 
is  made  that  in  so  busy  an  age  as  this  there  is  no  time  to 
read  such  long  books.    We  do  not  know  that  this  age  is  so  much 
busier  than  those  that  have  gone  before  it.    The  complaint  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  even  in  the  present  day  a  good  deal  of  time 
seems  to  be  rather  killed  than  lived.    Be  that  as  it  may,  if  there 
is  not  time  to  read  big  books,  big  books  cannot  be  read.  _  Bat 
then  let  us  not  be  tricked  into  the  belief  that  we  can  still  either 
enjoy  them  or  know  them.  A  little  knowledge,  if  not  a  dangerous 
thing,  is  in  such  cases  a  foolish  thing.    At  all  events  it  often 
leads  its  possessor  into  folly.    It  tempts  him  to  make  a  display  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  has  not  the  reality.    But  if  there  is  not 
time  for  original  works  that  are  big  there  is  at  least  time  for  those 
that  are  small.    If  a  man  is  frightened  by  the  size  of  Bos  well, 
there  can  be  nothing  to  scare  him  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Gibbon.    If  he  dare  not  try  the  nine  big  volumes  of  Walpoles 
Letters,  he  may  with  good  heart  attempt  the  two  small  ones  which 
contain  Swift's  Letters  to  Stella.    If  in  Tom  Jones  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  the  beginning  seems  separated  by  too  great  a  space 
from  the  end,  a  summer  day  or  a  winter's  evening  will  be  long 
enough  for  accompanying  either  Joseph  Andrews  or  Evelina  from 
their  birth  to  their  marriage. 

Among  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  a  regular  system 
of  examinations,  we  know  of  none  greater  than  a  certain  habit  of 
indolence  which  it  forms  in  the  mind.  It  encourages  a  student— nay, 
even,  in  the  press  of  competition  it  almost  forces  him— to  accept  his 
judgments  ready-made.    He  wants  to  know  what  others  say  of 
a,  wnter,  not  what  the  writer  himself  says.    He  has  no  time  to 
take  a  book  home,  as  it  were,  and  make  it  part  of  himself.  He 
never  "  travels  over  the  mind  "  of  a  great  author  till  he  becomes 
as  familiar  with  its  beauties  and  its  nooks,  its  heights,  its  levels, 
and  its  depths  as  a  Cumberland  shepherd  with  the  mountains  and 
valleys  round  about  his  home.    He  never  looks  upon  his  books  as 
his  friends.    It  is  to  his  head,  and  not  to  his  heart,  that  he  wishes 
to  take  them  ;  and  he  only  cares  to  keep  them  there  till  they  have 
served  their  purpose  at  the  next  examination.    How  difierent  was 
the  way  in  which  Macaulay  and  his  sister  read !       W  hen  they 
were  discoursing  together,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  "  about  a  work 
of  history  or  biography,  a  bystander  would  have  supposed  that 
they  had  lived  in  the  times  of  which  the  author  treated,  and  had 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  every  human  being  who  was  men- 
tioned in  his  pages.     Pepys,  Addison,  Horace  W  alpo  e,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Madame  de  Genlis,  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  [Macaulav,  by 
the  way,  would  have  written  the  Duke  of  St  Simon]  and  the 
several  societies  in  which  those  worthies  moved,  excited  in  their 
minds  precisely  the  same  sort  of  concern,  and  gave  matter  tor  dis- 
cussions of  exactly  the  same  type,  as  most  people  bestow  upon  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  contemporaries.    The  past  was  to  them 
as  the  present  and  the  fictitious  as  the  actual.'    ISow,  though 
Macaulay's  power  is  given  to  few  indeed,  yet  many— perhaps  most 
people— have  quite  enough  understanding  and  imagination  from 
nature  to  enable  them  to  live  from  time  to  time  moments,  it  may 
be  brief  moments,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  world  of  faction 
and  of  fancy.    A  child  in  his  games,  as  he  fills    his  humorous 
sta-e"  with  the  different  persons,  shows  how  natural  this  is. 
It  Is  not  so  much  the  growth  of  years  that  kills  in  him  the 
habit  as  education  and  the  scorn  of  his  elder  playfellows.  _  lhe 
loss  is  indeed  a  great  one,  and  the  massacre  of  these  simple 
feelino-s  is  a  second  massacre  of  the  innocents.     There  is  but 
one  way  to  retain  them.     We  must  choose  our  books  wisely, 
and  when  we  have  chosen  them  we  must  make  a  wise  use  ot 
them     We  cannot  hope  to  live  in  all  the  ages  that  are  past. 
The  most  that  any  but  the  most  favoured  among  us  can  attain  is 
to  have  one  century,  or  one  half-century,  in  which  he  has,  as  it 
were,  bis  second  home,  whither  he  can  withdraw  himself  for  a 
brief  space  from  the  troubles  and  cares  of  the  days  in  which  he 
lives    But  a  place  of  retreat  like  this  is  not  raised  by  an  idle  wish. 
Effort  must  be  made,  and  a  prolonged  effort  too.    let  it  is  a 
labour  that,  even  while  it  is  being  made,  is  fully  repaid.    W  hen 
-mides  to  literature  and  manuals  are  all  thrown  on  one  side,  and 
we  be-in  "a  pleasant  loitering  journey"  through  some  tract  ot 
literature,  "  thought  following  thought,  and  step  by  step  led  on, 
the  sense  of  joyous  freedom  and  of  eager  curiosity  more  than 
supports  us.    One  book  leads  us  to  another  and  the  circle  of  our 
friends  widens  as  widens  the  circle  of  our  knowledge     Then,  too, 
we  have  that  pleasure  of  which  Fielding  wrote.    Both  in  the 
world  of  men  and  in  the  world  of  fiction  we  form  our  own  judg- 
ments.   We  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  some  share-however  small 
a  one-with  a  favourite  author  in  a  favourite  book.    For,  when 
we  find  in  how  different  a  light  some  character  appears  to  other 
readers,  we  half  suspect  that  he  is  partly  of  our  own  creation.  If 
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the  author's  claim  to  the  whole  were  put  in,  we  might  each  be 
tempted  to  say,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  poet's  line : — "  That 
but  half  of  it  was  his,  and  one  half  of  it  was  mine." 

Happily,  in  such  a  course  of  reading  as  this,  we  need  not  be 
greatly  deterred  by  the  cost.  Works  of  great  excellence  can  often 
be  picked  up  at  the  bookstalls  for  less  money  than  is  asked  for 
some  hash  of  them  that  has  been  just  served  up.  A  shilling  a 
volume  goes  a  good  way  in  stocking  our  shelves,  if  we  think 
nothing  of  fashion  or  the  run  of  modern  thought,  and  onlv  ask  that 
in  good  type  and  a  fair  binding  we  shall  have  a  work  of  sterling 
worth.  The  young  reader  is  naturally  dazzled  by  the  brilliant 
prospect  that  rises  before  him  as  he  surveys  the  various  series  of 
literature  that  are  in  course  of  publication.  With  great  epochs  and 
great  minds  he  hopes  to  become  acquainted  at  the  cost  for  each  of 
two  shillings  of  his  money  and  a  few  hours  of  his  time.  Let  him 
remember  that  a  few  warm  friends  are  better  than  a  host  of 
nodding  acquaintances,  and  let  him  reflect  that,  whether  among 
the  living  or  the  dead,  among  men  or  among  books,  a  friend  is 
only  made  at  the  cost  of  much  trouble  and  of  much  time. 


THE  WOELD'3  FAIR. 


rpHE  association  of  pleasure  with  noise  is  doubtless  common  to 
JL     all  races  in  all  times.    That  the  ordinary  Englishman  should 
like  his  pleasure  accompanied  with  as  much  noise  as  can  be  pro- 
cured is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  surprise.    Perhaps,  if  he  had 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  amusing  himself,  and  if  the  Art  of 
Recreation  were  intelligently  studied  and  taught,  he  might  "do  " 
with  less  noise,  and  have  that  regulated  and  brought  under  some 
kind  of  discipline.    If,  for  instance,  he  could  sit  in  the  open  air  of 
an  evening  and  hear  good  music  constantly,  as  mav  be  done  in 
softer  climates,  he  might  gradually  learn  to  abhor  bad  and  dis- 
cordant music.    If  he  heard  good  singing  daily  he  might  dis- 
tinguish between  bawliDg  and  singing.    As  it  is,  with  only  his 
Christmas  and  Easter  weeks  and  his  two  days  in  the  summer,  he 
is  at  holiday-times  like  a  sailor  coming  ashore  after  a  lnno-  cruise, 
and  whether  he  takes  a  day  at  Southend  or  at  the  "  Robin  Hood  "' 
or  voyages  to  Margate  by  boat,  he  is  not  happy  unless  he  can 
symbolize  and  make  manifest  his  happiness  by  a  great  noise  He 
generally  makes  this,  with  his  friends,  for  himself^  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  his  chief  joy  lies  in  the  making  of  the 
noise.  _  But  this,  we  have  quite  recently  discovered,  is  not  the  case 
1  here  is,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  unsuspected,  a  joy  beyond 
that  of  opening  the  mouth  and  bawling;  that,  indeed,  is  only  an 
instinctive  effort  to  supply  the  chief  ingredient  in  a  day's  pleasure 
when  it  is  wanting.  It,  however,  one  pays  a  visit  to  the  "  World's 
lair,   now  being  celebrated  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington  it 
will  be  presently  discovered  that  to  have  a  noise  made  for  him 
is  better,  m  the  holiday-maker's  sight,  than  to  make  one  for 
himself.    In  the  presence  of  a  really  thundering  noise  he  is  silent  ■ 
he  does  not  try  to  increase  or  add  to  it:   he  receives  it  in 
silence ;  he  enjoys  it ;  to  sing  or  shout,  or  in  any  way  to  loin  in  it. 
would  spoil  his  gratification.    To  be  sure,  in  order  to  produce 
the  feeling  of  full  and  satisfying  content,  the  noise  must  be  of 
the  very  loudest;  it  must  be  a  noise  made  up  of  the  thumpin-  of 
heavy  hammers  on  anvils  (this  is  done  on  pretence  of  tryin^the 
strength) ;  the  rolling  of  bowls  and  the  falling  of  skittles  on 
floors ;  the  bawling  of  showmen  ;  the  roaring  and  bellowing  of 
angry  wild  animals  in  cages  ;  the  blare  of  trumpets,  horns,  and  brass 
bauds  playing  all  together,  and  each  playing  a  different  tune;  the 
beating  ot  drums,  and  the  clashing  of  cymbals;  theroll  and  thunder 
of  organs ;  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  smashing  of  bottles ;  the 
whistle  ot  steam-engines,  and  the  clatter  of  miniature  trains  •  and 
over  and  above,  the  rolling  echoes  of  all  these  component  noises  in 
a  hollow  and  resounding  roof.  Such  a  noise  as  this  becomes  for  the 
People  as  a  soothing  mixture  which  composes  their  spirits  and 
tranquillizes  their  nerves.    Their  faces,  as  they  wander  about  the 
broad  hall  and  listen,  are  wreathed  with  smiles  and  smoothed  out 
with  contentment ;  there  is  no  profane  swearing  heard,  nor  any 
quarrelling  or  disagreement,  or  exhibition  of  temper ;  all  are  happy 
alike.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  Noise,  the  husband  treats  his 
wife  with  a  tender  consideration,  and  carries  in  his  own  arms 
the  year-old  baby  whose  .placid  eyes  and  infantine  smile  show  that 
he,  too,  feels  how  much  more  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  a  noise 
than  to  make  one ;  the  little  London  lover  marches  about  with  his 
little  London  lass,  showing  in  the  soft  content  visible  in  his  eves 
how  beautifully  a  really  good  honest  Row  goes  with  love  ;  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  the  Hall  (which  of  course  is  the  West 
Lnd)  where  most  of  the  brass  bands  are  gathered,  and  the  banein- 
is  loudest  and  the  organs  most  hideous,  the  folk  are  found  jammed 
together  in  crowds,  which  neither  push,  nor  jostle,  nor  shout,  but 
give  themselves  over  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  noise  and  are  carried 
away  in  rapture  to  an  imaginary  Paradise  of  Perpetual  Row  A 

SlCfL  e;a8afCefaiD],reacherwl10  had  a  church  in 
the  Strand;  the  din  of  the  traffic  and  the  clamour  of  the 
street  continually  disturbed  and  vexed  him,  so  that  he  was  fain  to 
consider  the  subject  in  his  sermon  ;  and  he' was  wont  to  illustrate 
the  subject  by  reference  to  the  famous  crowd  which  went  about 
crying  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  •  «  as  i?"  he  would  aSd 
'  the  louder  they  bawled  the  greater  she  would  be."  So  with 
this  English  crowd  ;  the  louder  the  bawling,  the  greater  is  their  joy. 

The  arrangements  and  general  plan  of  the  fair  have  an  American 
air,  as  of  a  machine-made  thing  turned  out  to  order,  as,  of  course 
the  show  really  is.    There  is,  to  begin  with,  too  much  of  it  for  a 


real  fair;  and  there  are  omissions  which  one  acquainted  with  an 
English  country  fair  of  the  genuine  kind  would  be  ashamed  of 
making.  _  For  instance,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  could  be  learned  in 
a  single  visit,  one  gingerbread  stall  in  the  whole  fair,  nor  is  there 
a  stall  for  toys,  nor  a  bookstall,  nor  a  glove  and  ribbon  stall  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  no  possibility  of  buying  a  fairing.    Who,  in  the  good 
old  days,  would  care  for  a  fair  unless  one  could  bring  home  a 
fairing?     Would  the  memory  of  a  thousand  steam  whistles 
satisfy  the  soul  if  there  was  no  fairing?     Next,  there  is  a 
magnificent  refreshment  bar  instead  of  a  booth  with  wooden 
seats;  and  instead  of  a  tent  with  rough  boards  for  dancing, 
they  have  got  a  saloon.     There  are  no  targets  to  fire  at  for 
nuts,  but  buttles  hung  up  in  a  row  ;  and  only  barren  honour 
rewards  him  who  breaks  a  bottle  with  a  lucky  shot.    There  are 
none  of  the  old-fashioned  Aunt  Sallies  and  "shies  "with  sticks 
at  cccoa-nuts.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  other  possible 
kind  of  new-fangled  "  shy  "—Salvation  Army  figures  whose  heads 
are  to  be  knocked  off,  buckets  into  which  you  have  to  pitch 
the  wooden  ball,  upright  sticks  on  which  you  have  to  pitch  a 
quoit.  Then  the  humble  old  merry-go-round,  with  its  single  circle 
ot  horses,  worked  by  hand,  is  supplanted  by  the  great  steam- 
worked  machine,  with  its  triple  circle  of  horses,  or,  worse  still, 
with  the  newly-invented  circle  of  yachts,  whose  motion  is  artfully 
contrived  to  produce  as  much  sea-sickness  for  twopence  as  one 
could  get  off  Margate  jetty  on  a  breezy  day  for  eighteenpence. 
And  there  are  no  gipsies,  no  telling  of  fortunes,  no  brown  and 
tattered  children  running  about  among  the  tents,  no  pot  hanging 
over  a  fire  of  sticks,  supposed  to  contain  a  toothsome  stew  of  stolen 
poultry,  poached  pheasant,  wired  hare,  and  hedgehog.    Fancy  a 
fair  without  its  gipsies  !    There  is,  again,  no  "  fun  of" the  fair  "  in 
the  shape  of  wooden  rattles  and  penny  dolls  ;  but  this  we  need 
not  regret.    On  the  other  hand,  the  shows  are  overdone.  There 
are  not  only  too  many  of  them,  but  they  should  be  placed  under 
some  kind  of  management;   the  showmen  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  themselves.    Without  stinting  the  visitors  of  their 
noise,  it  might  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  performing  monkeys 
are  outside,  their  next-door  neighbours,  called  Richardson's  Show 
(but  it  is  not  the  Richardson's  Show  of  our  childhood)  mio-ht  be 
performing  within  ;  and  when  the  troupe  of  the  Variety rShow 
are  dancing  on  their  platform,  the  Circus  people  next  to  them  tni«-ht 
be  performing  their  unrivalled  feats  behind  their  flaring  pictures. 
One  does  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  management,  if  any- 
body.   Perhaps  the  performers  pay  for  the  right  to  their  places ; 
perhaps  they  get  some  of  the  entrance  money ;  perhaps  they  are 
simply  enjoined  to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  possibly  can.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  so  energetic  that  they  cannot  be  mere  hirelings, 
but  must  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  their  shows. 
Only  there  must  be,  one  thinks,  some  general  manager,  who  has 
allotted  them  their  positions,  and  given  them  permission  to  per- 
form ;  and  really  a  great  opportunity  is  lost,  after  all  the  materials 
for  an  admirable  fair  are  got  together,  when  they  are  tossed  care- 
lessly into  the  great  hall,  there  to  arrange  themselves  and  do  what 
is  right  in  their  own  eyes.    A  fair  must  certainly  have  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  bustle,  life,  and  competition  ;  there  must  not 
be  too  much  stage  management ;  but  in  an  artificial  fair  there 
should  be  some. 

The  good  old  rule,  found  out  years  ago,  and  lonn-  successfully 
practised  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  that  the  best  part  of  the  perform- 
ance must  take  place  outside  the  tent,  is,  we  are  glad  to  say 
thoroughly  recognized  at  the  Agricultural  Hall.    The  most  beau- 
tiful marionettes  are  those  which  pirouette  on  the  platform  beside 
the  organ  ;  the  cleverest  of  the  performing  monkeys  play  and 
swing  for  everybody  to  see ;  Richardson's  troupe,  outside,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  company  numerous  enough  for  Drury  Lane-  the 
people  of  the  Variety  Show  might  emulate  a  Gaiety  chorus  for 
numbers  and  display  of  legs ;  there  could  not  be  room  in  any 
ordinary  circus  for  all  the  Tom  Fools  and  Jack  Pudding  doing 
a  clog  dance  on  the  platform.    After  the  parade  outside  the 
performers  vanish,  bells  ring,  the  most  frantic  invitations  are 
made  to  the  crowd  to  walk  up  and  step  within  for  threepence ; 
but  for  a  time  there  is  no  response,  and  one  sadly  feels  that 
perhaps  the  performance  may  be  held  to  empty  benches.  The 
proprietor,  however,  knows  his  people ;  he  descends,  grasps  the 
nearest  lady  in  the  crowd,  and  shoves  her,  without  asking  her 
consent,  up  the  steps;  her  friends  follow;  the  populace,"  like 
the  sheep  of  the  Sieur  Dindenault,  go  after  ;  the  circus  or  theatre 
becomes  immediately  full,  and  it  is  not  till  next  day  that  one 
remembers  how  much  better  they  acted  outside,  and  asks  why 
only  half-a-dozen  appeared  in  the  arena  or  on  the  stage,  and 
where  were  the  remaining  thirty  ?    In  fact,  the  remaining  thirty 
are  supers ;  no  amount  of  admission  threepences  could  maintain 
so  enormous  a  troupe  if  they  were  all  sociitaires ;  the  Tom  Fools 
and  the  ladies  in  gilt  armour  and  tights  are  wanted  for  the  outside 
only  ;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  hereditary  clan  which,  from 
generation  to  generation,  keeps  up  the  supply  of  acrobat,  circus 
rider,  clown,  and  buffoon.    It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the 
conductor  of  the  circus  that  "biz"  is  very  fair- "very  fair, 
indeed      The  house,  at  threepence  a  head,  seems  able  to  hold, 
when  full,  about  six-and- thirty  shillings,  so  that  there  must  be 
a  good  many  performances  every  day  to  satisfy  even  a  modest 
estimate  of  fair  business. 

Besides  the  larger  entertainments,  with  their  bands  and  paily- 
dressed  companies,  there  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  shows,  which 
perhaps  offer  "better  value  for  money  "than  the  theatre  or  the 
circus.  For  instance,  there  is  a  giant,  and  a  very  good  giant,  too. 
His  birthplace  was  Dublin  ;  like  all  giants,  he  is  young-Charles 
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Dickens  long  ago  found  out  what  becomes  of  superannuated  giants 
and  dwarfs ;  like  all  giants,  he  breaks  down  in  the  knees ;  his  head 
is  not  so  big  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering  his  length  ;  and  if  he 
showed  in  his  expression  some  approach  to  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings, it  would  give  a  higher  tone,  so  to  speak,  to  the  nature  of  the 
exhibition.    However,  he  walks  round,  shakes  hands  with  every- 
body and  goes  behind  his  curtain  again.    Next  to  him  are  the  Per- 
forming Zulus.    There  are  nine  of  them,  and  they  have  a  platform 
quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  dining-table  for  their  evolutions.  It 
may  be  remarked,  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  Cadres,  Hottentots,  or  niggers,  every  gentleman  of 
African  descent  who  happens  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  always 
goes  to  see  it.    There  was  a  delightfully  black  person,  a  shiny 
black  person,  with  a  skin  like  a  mirror  of  polished  ebony,  watch- 
ing these  Zulus ;  and  he  bore  an  expression  on  his  face  of 
interest  and  wonder  at  the  ways  of  coloured  people,  which  was 
■very  pretty  to  witness.    After  the  evolutions,  the  headman,  a 
prince  in  his  own  country,  went  round  with  a  tin  box  and  made  a 
collection  and  shook  hands.    In  the  gallery  there  was  a  Bearded 
Lady  in  a  kind  of  wooden  box,  with  whom  you  might  shake  hands 
for  a  penny ;  but  there  seemed  little  eagerness  to  enjoy  that  privi- 
lege ;  perhaps  bearded  ladies  have  had  their  day.    There  were, 
■besides,  pigs  with  two  heads  and  eight  legs,  and  an  awful  monster 
of  the  deep.    There  was  the  murder  of  Carey,  and  the  hanging  of 
O'Donnell.  There  was  a  swimming  family.  There  were  peepshows, 
and  wax  figures ;  and  a  wild-beast  show,  with  the  most  superior  and 
contemptuous  Polar  bear  ever  seen  ;  and  there  was,  finally,  to  take 
leave  of  the  Fair,  a  wondrous  Lady,  in  a  short  frock  and  bare 
arms,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  a  dwarf  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  with  a  pale  face  and  grisly  beard,  and  one  of  her  children, 
■who  carries  the  box  for  coppers.    The  lady  is  stout,  and_ appears 
to  be  of  an  intrepid  and  resolute  disposition.    Her  "  claims  "  for 
exhibition,  however,  are  based  not  upon  her  strength  of  mind  or 
even  on  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  a  dwarf;  but  on  the  wonderful 
circumstance  that  she,  one  out  of  a  million,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
privileged  to  give  birth  to  triplets  and  has  received  the  Queen's 
Bounty.    She  is  proud,  and  with  good  reason,  of  this ;  it  gives 
her  a  "niche  in  the  World's  Fair;  but  she  shakes  hands  with 
affability,  and  the  child,  accompanied  by  the  dwarf,  her  father, 
goes  round  and  collects  the  pence  in  her  tin  box.    As  one  comes 
away  from  this  entertainment,  one  might  make  many  admirable 
reflections  if  it  were  not  for  the  awful  headache  it  has  caused. 
It  is  a  harmless  place ;  the  people  are  good-natured  ;  they  are  not 
drunk.    One  misses  the  accompaniments  of  the  old  country  fair — 
the  grass  beneath  one's  feet,  the  gipsies  and  tramps,  the  cool 
evening  air,  the  row  of  booths,  and  the  gaping  rustics  ;  and  there 
is  not  enough  management :  but  the  thing  is  full  of  go  and  is 
cheerful,  and  might  have  been  much  worse.    Those  who  remember 
Greenwich  Fair  will  remember  how  very,  very  much  worse  it 
might  have  been. 


PARISIAN  CONDUCTORS. 

THE  interest  taken  in  orchestral  music  in  England  has  received 
so  much  impulse  of  late,  owing  to  Herr  Richter's  visits  to 
London,  and  attention  has  been  so  widely  called  to  the  conductor's 
■well-nigh  limitless  powers  for  good  or  evil  over  the  instrumental- 
ists who  work  under  him,  that  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  might 
prove  interesting  to  consider  the  relative  qualities  of  some  other 
famous  conductors. 

Herr  Fuehrer  can  need  no  praise  of  ours,  neither  need  we  dwell 
upon  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  English  public  owes 
him  for  the  magnificent  series  of  concerts  given  by  him  in  St. 
James's  Hall.  It  would  be  idle  to  call  attention  to  his  extraordinary 
qualities  as  a  musician ;  and  his  rehearsals  have  been  so  largely 
attended  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  attempt  any  explanation 
of  the  methods  by  which  he  attains  to  those  results  which  have 
given  him  the  great  name  he  bears  in  all  places  where  the  love 
of  music  exists.    We  will  therefore  for  the  present  pass  over 
matters  that  are  well  known  to  the  London  musical  public,  and 
devote  most  of  our  attention  to  work  of  a  similar  nature  which 
is  being  done  in  Paris.    It  is  a  far  cry  from  Herr  Richter  to 
M.  Pasdeloup,  to  whom  we  first  turn  in  considering  the  Paris 
conductors,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Paris  of  to-day  stands 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  its  musical  education.    The  formation 
of  the  popular  concerts  at  the  '-'Cirque  d'Hiver ''  some  twenty 
years  ago  was  a  daring  experiment,  and  one  which  required  no 
ordinary  amount  of  courage  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  its 
originator.    The  svmphonies  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven — although 
it  "must  be  added  that  the  Beethoven  symphonies  were  often 
presented  to  the  audience  in  a  terribly  mutilated  and  distorted 
condition — were  known  to  a  certain  extent  to  Parisian  concert- 
goers,  through  the  interpretation  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, before  M.  Pasdeloup   began  his  series  of  "  Con- 
certs populates."    But  the  Conservatoire  concerts  necessarily 
appealed  to  a  strictly  limited  public,  and  it  remained^  for  M. 
Pasdeloup  to  render  great  music  truly  popular  in  Paris.  His 
indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  were  made  manifest  when  | 
he  undertook  to  make  Wagner  known  to  the  French  public. 
As  soon  as  he  raised  his  stick  a  storm  of  hisses  burst  from  , 
the  audience;  catcalls  were  heard  on  every  side ;  and  carefully-  ! 
Studied  imitations  of  the  farmyard,  with  crowing  cocks,  pigs  in 
their  death  agony,  and  oxen  struggling  through  a  narrow  gate, 
were  executed  ■with  inimitable  verve ;  while  the  orchestra,  un- 


abashed, played  steadily  on  to  the  end  of  the  score  before  them. 
Gradually  a  change  took  place.  The  inability  to  hear  a  note 
played  by  the  orchestra  remained  the  same  ;  but  the  cause  of  the 
pitiless  din  had  altered.  A  camp  of  Wagnerites  had  been  slowly 
formed,  whose  members  did  grim  battle  with  all  opponents  ; 
benches  were  torn  up,  hard  knocks  freely  exchanged,  and  "  petits 
bancs,''  a  missile  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  intending  visitors 
to  Paris  in  the  case  of  disturbance  in  a  theatre,  hurtled  through 
the  air.  At  the  present  time  Wagner's  name  on  a  programme  is 
enough  to  ensure  the  presence  of  a  thoughtful  and  attentive 
audience.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  state  of  things  is  mainly 
owing  to  M.  Pasdeloup's  ceaseless  patience  and  perseverance.  Of 
his  merits  as  a  conductor  we  cannot  honestly  say  veiy  much  ;  he 
invariably  fails  in  the  interpretation  of  Beethoven,  and  has  of  late 
developed  a  marked  tendency  towards  putting  insufficiently  rehearsed 
work  before  the  public.  He  has  a  distinctly  unfortunate  predilection 
for  hurrying  through  the  score  before  him,  and  music  under  his 
conductorship  is  often  sadly  wanting  in  sympathetic  quality.  M. 
Pasdeloup  is  perhaps  most  in  his  element  in  dealing  with  the  scores 
of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart,  and  he  has  been  highly  successful  in 
producing  the  works  of  Lully  and  Rameau,  into  which  he  instils 
more  vigour  and  life  than  we  usually  find  in  his  conducting.  We 
must  add  that  we  have  in  former  times  heard  some  of  Wagner's 
music  satisfactorily  interpreted  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver ;  but  this, 
owing  to  various  causes  which  we  cannot  stop  to  consider,  is  no 
longer  the  case.  M.  Pasdeloup's  most  prominent  faults  as  a  con- 
ductor are  heaviness  and  want  of  precision  of  attack ;  that  these 
defects  are  in  nowise  chargeable  to  the  executants  under  his  com- 
mand will  be  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  seen  the  electric 
effect  produced  upon  the  orchestra  of  the  "  Concerts  populaire3  " 
when  Herr  Rubinstein  takes  the  baton  or  when  M.  Heyman 
carries  the  musicians  along  with  him,  as  on  an  irresistible  stream, 
in  Weber's  "  Concert-stuck."  M.  Pasdeloup,  far  as  he  is  from  being 
a  great  conductor,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  organizer  of 
concerts,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  introduce  first-rate  soloists 
to  the  public. 

The  Association  Artistique,  which  gives  its  concerts  at  the 
Theatre  du  Chatelet,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Colonne,  is 
of  more  recent  formation,  and  has  proved,  as  far  as  drawing  a 
large  public  goes,  a  most  successful  venture.  M.  Colonne 
may  be  described  as  a  conductor  with  a  specialite,  which  we 
need  hardly  add  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  Berlioz,  to  whom 
a  certain  class  of  British  journalist  delights  to  refer  as  the 
eccentric  but  talented  French  composer."  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  those  who  have  not  heard  Borneo  et  Juliette  and 
L'Enfance  du  Christ  under  M.  Colonne's  direction  have  not 
heard  them  at  all.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  comparative  failure  of  L'Enfance  du  Christ 
in  London  under  Mr.  Halle's  leadership.  The  lamentable  fiasco- 
of  Romeo  et  Juliette,  placed  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Cusins,  has 
hardly  any  bearing  on  the  case,  as  the  result  might  easily  have 
been  predicted  for  very  obvious  reasons.  In  dealing  with 
Romeo  et  Juliette  M.  Colonne  shows  that  he  is  possessed  of  a 
delicate  natural  instinct  for  comprehending  the  intention  of  the 
master  in  this  work,  which  is  one  of  his  highest  achievements.  It 
would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  dwell  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  various  numbers  of  this  admirable  work,  and  on 
the  conductor's  excellent  interpretation  of  them  ;  we  must,  how- 
ever, pause  to  pay  our  tribute  to  his  firm  and  delicate  handling  of 
the  "scherzo  de  la  reine  Mab,"  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  imagined, 
triumphs  of  orchestration  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of 
music,  surpassing  the  famous  "  Ballet  des  sylphes  "  in  its  perfect 
delicacy  of  conception.  In  dealing  with  the  tender  and  beautiful 
idyl,  L'Enfance  du  Christ,  M.  Colonne  proves  himself  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  poetic  sentiment  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  adequate  interpretation 
of  that  beautiful  poem  in  music.  Of  his  interpretation  of  La 
Damnation  de  Faust  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 
The  prelude,  with  its  infinite  suggestions  of  the  resurrection  of 
Nature  from  the  first  timid,  uncertain  awakening  to  the  grand  burst 
of  joy  at  the  full  possession  of  renewed  strength  and  life,  meets 
with  consummate  justice  at  the  hands  of  M.  Colonne.  In  the 
"  Marche  Hongroise  "  he  fully  realizes  Berlioz's  intention,  of  which, 
the  master  has  given  us  so  vivid  a  description  in  his  Memoirs. 
We  wish  that  other  conductors  would  exercise  as  much  sobriety 
in  dealing  with  the  opening  phrases.  It  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
sisted on°that  noisiness  is  the  worst  fault  that  can  be  shown  in  the 
interpretation  of  Berlioz.  M.  Colonne's  skill  is  displayed  to  the 
highest  advantage  in  the  love  passages  of  Faust  and  of  Marguerite, 
which  seem  to  us  to  have  been  somewhat  tamely  treated  by  Mr. 
Halle".  But,  once  away  from  Berlioz,  M.  Colonne  is  no  longer  the 
same  man,  and  becomes  apt  to  pander  to  the  grossest  errors  of  taste 
of  the  Parisian  public.  Some  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
Wao-ner  degenerate  in  his  hands  into  mere  noise;  and,  with. 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  before  him,  he  appears  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  audience,  and  to  remember  only  too  well  that 
that  audience  is  a  French  one,  delighting  in  clinquant  and  in 
being  startled  bv  unexpected  etiects. 

The  case  is  "far  different  with  M.  Lamoureux,  the  founder 
of  the  "  Socie't6  des  Nouveaux  Concerts,"  who  is  thoroughly  in- 
capable of  committing  any  sin  against  art  or  of  treating  lightly 
the  slightest  production  lie  may  take  in  hand.  Wherever  M. 
Lamoureux's  influence  has  been  exerted  a  remarkable  result  has 
been  obtained.  We  are,  however,  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  by  him  in  con- 
nexion with  the  series  of  concerts  which  he   inaugurated  in 
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i88i  at  the  Theatre  du  Chateau  d'Eau.  We  need  hardly  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  orchestra  by  the  side  of 
those  which  already  existed  in  Paris,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise  must  have  been  harder 
to  surmount  than  if  the  scene  of  M.  Lamoureux's  labours  had 
been  laid  in  London.  The  perfection  of  his  orchestra  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  this,  -which  is  only  his  third  season,  shows  the  extent 
of  the  power  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  object  before  him.  It 
■would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any  finer  instrument  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  music  than  the  noble  orchestra  which  is  now  under 
M.  Lamoureux's  command,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  means  by  which  this  result  has  been  brought  about. 
M.  Lamoureux  possesses  in  common  with  Herr  Richter  the  great 
advantage  of  being  an  accomplished  instrumentalist,  and  like  the 
great  Viennese  conductor  he  has  a  thorough  contempt  for  fatigue, 
and  is  ready  to  go  through  any  number  of  rehearsals  that  may  be 
necessary  for  achieving  faultless  execution.  Before  proceeding  to 
the  actual  study  of  a  score,  M.  Lamoureux  gives  his  executants 
a  careful  analysis  of  it,  clearing  up  obscurities  and  fully  explaining 
the  composer's  intention,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  taking  into 
account  the  conditions  under  which  the  rehearsals  take  place,  each 
group  of  instruments  is  exercised  before  an  ensemble  is  attempted. 
But  the  secret  of  M.  Lamoureux's  great  success  as  a  chef 
cTorekestre  lies  in  his  power  of  communicating  his  own  enthu- 
siasm to  those  about  him.  To  fully  appreciate  his  commanding 
genius  as  a  conductor  he  should  be  heard  in  the  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  in  which,  to  our  thinking,  he  attains  to 
a  more  perfect  realization  of  the  intention  of  that  great  composer 
than  any  other  musician  we  know  of.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
choose  any  one  performance  for  special  comment  where  all  is  so 
excellent,  we  cannot  help  selecting  the  Ninth  Symphony 
for  particular  [consideration  in  this  article.  His  treatment  of  the 
first  movement  is  beyond  all  praise  in  its  sobriety  and  poetical  sym- 
pathy with  the  composer,  and  is  to  cur  thinking  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  orchestral  interpretation.  In  the  scherzo  he 
has  introduced  a  very  slight,  but,  in  our  opinion,  happy  innovation, 
that  of  covering  the  sticks  of  the  drums  with  flannel,  on  their 
first  entrance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  M.  Lamoureux 
nor  Herr  Richter  follow  the  tempo  indicated  by  Beethoven  in  the 
scherzo,  M.  Lamoureux  taking  it  a  little  slower  and  Herr  Richter 
decidedly  faster.  In  executing  such  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Wagner  as  are  capable  of  selection  for  concerts,  M.  Lamoureux, 
though  perhaps  he  is  occasionally  wanting  iu  the  fiery  dash  which 
distinguishes  Herr  Richter,  is  very  admirable,  and  we  doubt  if 
anything  could  surpass  his  beautiful  rendering  of  the  prelude  to 
Parsifal.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  "  Nouveaux  Concerts  "  has  been  the  production 
of  a  very  little  known  work  of  John  Sebastian  Bach's  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month.  Before  passing  to  any  comment  on  the  manner 
of  its  execution  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  devote  a  brief  space 
to  the  history  of  the  work  itself.  Der  Streit  zwischen  P/icebus 
und  Pan ;  drarnma  per  mmica,  of  which  Picander  wrote  the 
libretto,  was  composed  and  executed  iu  1 73 1 ,  and  has  hardly 
ever  been  given  since.  It  is  said  that  Bach's  chief  intention  in 
this  composition  was  to  satirize  one  Scheibe,  who  had  written 
«ome  hostile  articles  on  his  music,  and  on  whom  he  took  vengeance 
by  representing  him  in  the  character  of  Midas.  The  sprightly 
satire  of  the  music,  wholly  different  from  Bach's  usual  style,  is 
exquisitely  enjoyable,  and  we  know  of  nothing  more  heartily 
jovial  than  the  chorus  with  which  the  work  opens.  There  is  a 
wonderfully  effective  contrast  between  the  jolly,  sensually-happy 
song  of  Pan  and  the  noble  melody  of  Phcebus,  and  much  beautiful 
and  lightly-conceived  scoring  in  the  part  of  Momus.  Of  the 
grandeur  and  large  writing  of  the  choruses  we  cannot  say  too 
much.  Of  the  execution,  with  the  exception  of  the  singers, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  was  faultless  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative on  the  part  of  the  conductor  and  of  the  orchestra.  In 
conclusion,  we  can  only  hope  that  M.  Lamoureux's  intention  of 
revisiting  London  to  conduct  a  series  of  classical  concerts  may  be 
carried  out  before  another  year  passes. 


MORE  GHOSTS. 

GHOSTS  are  livelier  than  ever.  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  once  more  declares  that  ghosts  are 
the  origin  of  religion.  It  must  not,  however,  be  hastily  assumed 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  believer  in  ghosts.  In  the  Contemporary 
Review  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  "  does  something  for  "  apparitions. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Arthur  James  Melhuish,  F.R.A.S.  and  F.R.M.S.,  has 
published  what  he  calls  the  "Truth  About  Ghosts/'  and  probably 
thinks  that  he  has  settled  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
bogie.  "  At  Christmas-time,"  says  Mr.  Melhuish  (whose  stjle  is 
rather  American),  "  one  always  feels  to  want  something  uncanny." 
The  demand  for  "  something  uncanny  "  is  supplied  by  a  collection 
of  letters  from  the  canny  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Last 
autumn  the  Daily  Telegraph,  like  other  papers,  was  in  want  of  a 
good  stock  topic  for  the  silly  season.  The  Parcels  Post  was, 
perhaps,  exhausted.  "  Horrible  London "  had  not  come  up. 
People  were  tired  of  servants  and  masters,  clerks  and  early 
marriage,  and  it  had  not  occurred  to  any  one  that  O'Donnell 
was  rather  a  meritorious  person,  who  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  hanged.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  a 
leading  article  on  the  "mysterious  warning"  supposed  to 'be 
hereditary  in  the  bonny  house  of  Airlie  was  published  in  the 


Daily  Telegraph.  Then  appeared  a  long  letter  on  occult  matters  iu 
general,  by  a  "  Master  of  Arts,"  who  knew  all  about  Buddhism, 
and  the  "  Akash,"  and  who  may  plausibly  be  conjectured  to 
have  an  acquaintance  with  Pushto,  "  an  excellent  language  to 
.make  a  man  friendly  and  independent."  This  learned  corre- 
spondent cast  all  the  light  of  Asia  that  he  could  on  the  Hindoo 
"  occultists  "  and  kindred  topics.  The  ball  was  now  kicked  off,  if 
we  may  borrow  an  expression  from  football,  and  there  followed  a 
regular  "  scrimmage "  of  sceptics  and  believers.  The  believers 
•were  more  numerous  than  the  sceptics,  and  perhaps  may  claim  a 
goal.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Melhuish.  He 
says  the  sceptics  are  dogmatic  (a  highly  improper  thing  in  a 
sceptic),  and  not  very  weighty  in  argument,  while  he  regards  the 
letters  of  the  believers  as  "  an  unequalled  body  of  evidence."  If 
the  Telegraph's  evidence  is  "  unequalled,"  then  the  extant  testi- 
mony for  the  existence  of  bogies  would  scarcely  satisfy  a  jury. 
We  have  a  lot  of  well-known  tales,  sometimes  name3  are  given, 
sometimes  they  are  not.  But  a  name  alone  does  not  carry  weight, 
and  when  we  track  the  suggestion  to  its  inmost  cell,  we  generally 
find  that  there  is  no  producible  witness  at  all.  Seldom,  indeed, 
will  the  ghost  come  into  court,  like  the  famous  Irish  spectre. 
"  Suddenly,"  says  the  Hibernian  tale,  "  a  dreadful  rumbling  sound 
was  heard,  '  Here  am  I  that  was  foully  murthered.'  After  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  the  judge  put  on  the  black  cap," 
and  condemned  the  accused  on  the  testimony  of  the  "  dreadful 
rumbling  sound." 

Mr.  Melhuish  furnishes  the  unequalled  body  of  evidence  with  a 
preface  in  which  he  disputes  the  ordinary  sceptical  arguments,  with 
the  ordinary  replies.  "  That  all  apparitions  are  hallucinations  is 
an  axiom  of  science,"  says  a  modern  sage,  and  certainly  the 
hallucination  theory  has  not  always  been  quite  fairly  pressed. 
We  blame  believers  for  the  staleness  and  paucity  of  their 
narratives.  If  we  do  that,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be  always 
trotting-  out  Sir  David  Brewster's  "  Mrs.  A.,"  and  the  Berlin  book- 
seller Nicolai.  In  the  first  place,  who  was  Mrs.  A.?  We  don't 
like  Mrs.  A.'s  security.  Mrs.  A.  certainly  would  not  be  accepted 
as  evidence  for  a  ghost.  Why  should  Mrs.  A.  be  accepted  as 
evidence  for  a  hallucination?  Again,  even  if  Mrs.  A.  and  Nicolai 
were  real  trustworthy  people,  we  get  no  forwarder.  "  Here  we 
are,"  say  these  authorities  ;  "  we  were  always  seeing  hallucinations, 
and  we  never  saw  a  ghost."  "  But  how  does  that  affect  our 
position  ?  "  the  seers  reply.  "  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
hallucinated ;  we  have  only  seen  one  ghost  apiece.  It  is  not  a 
practice  with  us,  as  having  hallucinations  is  with  you.  And  our 
vision  of  the  ghost  coincided  with  the  death  of  the  person  whose 
apparition  we  beheld,  while  your  visions  coincided  with  nothing." 
Let  us  be  fair,  and  admit  that  Mrs.  A.  and  her  backers  have  not 
the  better  of  this  controversy.  We  may  deny  that  the  seers  ever 
saw  anything  abnormal.  But  if  they  did  see  things,  then  their 
position  is  not  on  a  footing  with  that  of  Mrs.  A.,  about  whose 
credibility,  or  even  existence,  we  have  no  precise  information. 
Perhaps  her  name  was  'Arris.  Or,  finally  (and  this  is  a  favourite 
Spiritualist  argument),  it  may  as  fairly  be  alleged  that  Mrs.  A. 
and  Nicolai  saw  ghosts,  and  thought  them  illusions,  as  that  the 
true  seers  beheld  illusions  and  took  them  for  ghosts. 

This  reasoning,  after  all,  is  like  the  performances  of  the  Rabelais- 
ian Chimara  Bombinans  in  vacuo.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  either  of  spectral  illusions 
or  real  spectres.  That  hallucinations  may  and  do  occur  is  certain.. 
Scott  mentions  a  famous  example.  He  beheld  Lord  Byron  suddenly 
in  the  hall  of  his  house,  we  forget  whether  it  was  at  Ashiesteel  or 
Abbotsford.  Had  Lord  Byron  chanced  to  die  on  the  day  when 
Scott  saw  him,  here  would  have  been  a  splendid  coincidence 
and  an  excellent  ghost.  The  believers  argue  that  the  "  coin- 
cidences "  between  apparition  and  event  are  too  numerous  to  be 
explained  as  chance  coincidences.  Here,  again,  if  proved  true, 
their  argument  is  not  without  weight.  If  men  only  see  apparitions 
of  the  living  just  before  the  death  of  the  persons  seen,  then  the 
coincidence  of  the  death  completes  the  marvel.  C'cst  la  le  miracle. 
But,  unluckily,  as  some  of  these  very  letters  from  the  Telegraph 
testify,  and  as  we  know  to  be  true,  apparitions  of  the  living  are 
beheld  when  nobody  dies  and  nothing  in  particular  happens  at  all. 
Just  as  those  dreams  only  are  remembered  and  recorded  which 
are  fulfilled,  so  people  rarely  speak  of  apparitions  with  which 
there  is  no  coincident  death.  Thus  the  coincidence  is  made  to 
seem  a  far  more  frequent  feature  of  visionary  illusions  or  appear- 
ances than  it  is  in  reality.  But  to  return  to  Scott.  Lord  Byron 
did  not  die  when  Scott  beheld  his  wraith,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
wraith  turned  out,  on  inspection,  to  be  a  mere  arrangement  of  hats 
and  cloaks  in  the  hall.  Such  illusions,  caused  by  conditions  of 
light  and  sight,  are  common  enough.  The  writer  has  met  on  the 
road  what  he  took  to  be  three  or  four  children  leading  a  white 
horse.  On  a  nearer  approach  this  phenomenon  resolved  itself  into 
two  men  carrying  three  or  four  beehives  on  a  long  pole.  Illusions 
which  have  a  basis  in  objective  phenomena  may  even  affect  several 
persons  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  a  perfectly  authentic  case 
in  which  two  persons,  sitting  in  the  opposite  corners  of  a  box  at 
the  theatre,  saw  in  the  stalls  a  lady  with  a  severed  head  in  her 
lap.  Again,  five  or  six  people  walking  together  saw  the  figure 
of  a  Cavalier  of  Charles  I.'s  time  stopping  the  way.  This 
warrior  proved  to  be  nothing  more  martial  than  a  milkmaid.  Yet 
the  wrong  impression  was  impressed  on  five  different  sets  of  eyes 
and  brains.  Thus  hallucinations  with  an  objective  basis  may  be 
collective.  It  does  not  suit  with  the  ideas  of  psychical  researchers 
(who  believe  in  the  extraordinary  influence  of  mind  on  mind)  to 
deny  that  hallucinations  with  no  objective  basis  may  be  collective 
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too.  Yet  they  do  attempt  to  deny  this,  and  trust  that  the 
appearance  of  a  ghost  may  be  established  from  the  mouths  of  two 
or  three  witnesses.  Now,  suppose  that  some  one  had  been  with 
Scott  when  he  saw  the  false  spectre  of  Byron.  Suppose  that 
Scott's  companion,  like  the  people  in  the  box  at  the  theatre,  had 
shared  a  common  illusion.  In  such  a  case,  many  persons,  instead 
of  saying  that  Byron  turned  out  to  be  an  arrangement  of  great- 
coats, would  have  averred  that  Byron  "  disappeared."  Here  would 
have  been  collective  testimony  to  Byron's  wraith,  and,  if  he  had 
died  within  the  year,  here  would  have  been  collective  testimony  to 
a  "  coincidence." 

People  are  not  very  particular  about  dates  in  those  matters. 
The  victim  generally  dies  "  the  very  hour"  that  his  double  is  seen. 
But  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  evidence  for  this.  One  of 
the  Telegraph's  correspondents  has  a  story  of  an  officer  who  was 
killed  in  India,  and  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  places  in 
England.  On  the  evidence  of  these  apparitions,  it  is  alleged,  an 
error  in  Lord  Clyde's  despatch  announcing  the  death  was  corrected 
by  the  Horse  Guards  !  15ut  who  is  the  authority  for  all  this  'i 
Only  the  signature  "  M. A.  of  Cambridge,"  which  does  not  bear 
very  much  weight  in  evidence  about  matters  spiritual.  The  case  of 
the  "  Airlie  Warning,"  which  started  all  this  flood  of  anecdote 
and  argument,  shows  how  lax  people's  ideas  of  evidence  and  of 
■what  makes  coincidence  really  are.  The  usual  tradition  is  that  a 
spectral  drummer  beats  a  spectral  drum,  just  before  the  death  of 
members  of  the  house  of  Airlie.  The  same  legend  runs,  we 
believe,  in  an  Irish  family.  The  examples  of  the  phenomena 
given  in  "  The  Truth  about  Ghosts  "  are  curious.  First  an  English 
gentleman,  on  his  way  to  the  Tulchan,  on  August  19,  1849,  heard 
a  brass  band  playing  on  the  ridge  of  ground  in  front  of  him. 
Lord  Airlie  died  next  day.  A  brass  band  is  not  a  drummer.  If 
■we  are  to  be  seriously  asked  to  believe  these  things,  we  need  an 
historical  investigation.  How  old  is  the  tradition  of  the  brass 
"band  ?  Is  it  older  than  the  introduction  of  brass  bands  beyond 
the  Highland  line  ?  How  old  is  the  story  of  the  drummer  ?  Did 
the  drummer  resign  in  favour  of  the  more  modern  and  complicated 
entertainment?  Now  turn  to  the  communication  of  F.  H. 
Grove  (p.  9),  in  which  the  "Story  of  the  Drummer-boy  "  is  con- 
firmed on  the  evidence  of  "  a  lady,"  unnamed.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1845  this  lady  visited  Lord  Airlie.  On  the  night  of  her 
arrival  she  heard  "a  band  of  music  at  a  distance."  Someone 
told  her  "  It  was  the  drummer-boy  you  heard."  How  could  a 
drummer-boy  produce  the  same  harmonious  effect  as  "  a  band  of 
music  at  a  distance  "  ?  The  boy  or  the  band  must  be  given  up, 
unless  we  are  to  understand  that  the  boy  took  to  him  seven  other 
boys,  worse  than  himself,  and  armed  with  trombones,  trumpets, 
and  other  noisy  instruments  of  brass.  Of  course  this  may  have 
occurred;  but  how  flimsy  does  the  historical  student  find  those 
narratives !  As  to  the  "  coincidence,"  a  lady  belonging  to  the 
family  died  several  months  afterwards.  The  sceptic  will 
ask  why  one  family  should  be  given  such  a  "straight  tip" 
as  to  when  they  should  insure  their  lives,  while  other  families  are 
neglected  ;  but  this  is  hardly  argument.  Oddly  enough,  the  maid 
of  the  lady  who  heard  the  distant  band  of  music  writes  to  say 
that  she  was  more  favoured,  and  was  "  startled  by  the  beating  of 
a  drum."  She  also  observes  that,  on  bearing  a  fife,  she  expected 
to  see  a  piper ;  and  perhaps  a  piper  may  perform  on  a  fife,  when  a 
boy  with  a  drum  can  produce  the  effect  of  a  brass  band.  To 
complicate  matters,  it  seems  that  the  lady  congratulated  her  host 
on  the  possession  of  "an  excellent  piper."  She  seems  to  have 
beld  that  a  piper  caused  the  sound  of  a  band  of  music  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  other  details  the  lady's  account  and  the  lady's  maid's 
account  contradict  each  other,  and  a  jury  would  probably  be 
directed  to  dismiss  the  evidence  of  both  witnesses  from  their 
minds.  It  does  not  stand  cross-examination  for  a  moment,  and 
this  is  almost  always  the  case.  First  people  have,  or  fancy  they 
have,  some  experience  of  an  abnormal  kind.  Then  they  half  un- 
consciously embroider  it,  and  supply  it  with  "  coincidences.'' 
Lastly,  they  publish  it,  many  years  after,  to  please  some  ghost 
society,  and  by  that  time  the  evidence  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of 
an  Irish  witness  to  an  Irish  murderer's  alibi.  That  is  "  the  truth 
about  ghosts." 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  MOK  MONISM. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  apologies  and  rehabilitations.  The  blackest 
characters  of  history  have  been  sedulously  whitewashed — 
■which  however  generally  involves  the  blackwashing  of  others 
bitherto  deemed  respectable,  if  not  immaculate — and  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  recognize  Nero  as  a  model  of  domestic  affec- 
tion and  Henry  VIII.  as  a  singular  example  of  conjugal  fidelity. 
Societies,  like  individuals,  have  undergone  a  similar  process  of 
tidying  up,  to  use  a  homely  phrase.  Their  real  or  supposed  in- 
crustations of  dirt  have  been  "  mopped  with  a  mop  and  brushed 
with  a  broom,"  in  the  forcible  language  of  the  Baby's  Debut,  till 
the  reputed  blackamoor  becomes  white  as  driven  snow.  That  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  revision,  if  not  a  reversal,  of  popular  verdicts 
was  demanded  by  a  fuller  and  more  impartial  investigation  of  facts 
previously  misunderstood  or  ignored  we  are  far  from  denying. 
The  Jesuits,  for  instance,  whatever  faults  are  fairly  chargeable 
on  them,  are  not  quite  the  unredeemed  villains  Frotestant  imagi- 
nation had  painted  them,  nor  can  the  Beformers  en  masse — 
especially  the  English  ones — establish  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
hagiology.  But  still  there  must  be  some  limits  to  this  crusade 
against  all  received  opinions.    Historical  beliefs  are  not  always 


based  on  illusion,  and  a  passion  for  paradox  may  be  as  strong 
and  as  uncritical  as  the  force  of  ingrained  prejudice.  There  ia 
less  room  however  for  the  growth  of  legendary  error  as  regards 
events  of  recent  occurrence  than  in  our  estimate  of  those  which 
happened  centuries  ago,  and  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
was  founded  in  1830.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
within  certain  limits  as  to  the  character  of  Mahomet  and  of 
the  religion  he  founded  ;  we  should  hardly  have  supposed  there 
was  much  room  for  reasonable  difference  as  to  the  character 
of  Joe  Smith.  An  apologist  however  has  just  come  forward 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Barclay,  M.P., 
who  intimates  that  he  went  to  Utah  prepared,  like  his  fellows, 
to  curse  the  Mormons,  but  who  has  come  away  blessing  them 
altogether.  His  method  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion  is  a 
very  simple  one.  To  be  sure  there  are  occasional  admissions 
in  what  he  does  tell  us  which  would  go  far,  if  analysed,  to 
destroy  the  force  of  his  argument,  but  it  is  based  on  a  skilful 
presentation  of  one  side  of  the  evidence  only,  as  presented  to  him 
by  friendly  witnesses  at  Utah,  and  an  all  but  entire  omission  of 
the  evidence  on  the  other  side,  which  is  referred  to,  if  at  all,  as  un- 
trustworthy, or  at  best  "not  fully  authenticated."  He  is  not  of 
course  an  advocate  for  the  Mormonite  creed,  as  such,  or  he  would 
be  himself  a  Mormonite,  but  he  fail3  apparently  to  perceive  that,  if 
not  based  on  revelation,  it  is  based  on  vulgar  imposture — the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  leaves  little  room  for  the  charitable  hypothesis  of 
sincere  enthusiasm — though  he  does  incidentally  suggest  some  of 
the  purely  mundane  agencies  which  contributed  to  its  certainly- 
remarkable  success.  He  tells  us  e.g.  how  "  missionaries  are  des- 
patched to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,"  who  manage  to  convoy 
from  2,000  to  3,000  neophytes  a  year  to  Utah.  We  may  illus- 
trate their  method  of  procedure  from  the  history  of  the  Swedish 
contingent  of  the  Salt  Lake  Church.  As  a  rule  the  Scandi- 
navian descendants  of  the  wandering  Goths,  Jutes,  and  Norse- 
men are  among  the  most  pacific  and  sedentary  of  modern  nations, 
although  both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  there  is  perfect  freedom 
of  emigration.  But  of  the  small  numbers  who  leave  these 
northern  parts  the  larger  portion  has  been  drawn  to  the  Mormonite 
settlement.  The  Apostles  of  Utah  fixed  early  on  Copenhagen  as 
a  promising  field  of  operations,  and  about  1850  established  there 
both  a  regular  Mormonite  hierarchy  and  a  well-managed  journal. 
The  Swedish  law  against  abandoning  the  established  Lutheranism 
rather  helped  than  hindered  a  propaganda  whose  first  doctrine 
was  expatriation,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  large  annual 
influx  of  Swedish  recruits  to  Utah.  In  Norway  the  extent  and 
sterility  of  the  highlands  gave  point  to  the  promises  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  a  Western  paradise,  and  from  1846  to  1855  about  3,000 
Norwegian  emigrants  passed  annually  to  the  United  States.  M„ 
Duval  gives  their  own  explanation  of  this  fact  in  words  signi- 
ficant of  the  not  purely  supernatural  attractions  of  the  Mormon 
Gospel:—"  II  est  si  dillicile  d'arracher quelque chose  aux  sables  de 
nos  montagnes."  It  is  clear  that  here  the  disciples,  if  not  their 
teachers,  had,  like  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  shrewdly  calculated 
that  "  godliness  is  gain."  The  "promised  land"  of  the  Saints  is 
thus  described  : — 

The  valley  of  Salt  Lake  is  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  about 
200  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  of  irregular  width,  varying  from  20  to 
50  miles.  On  the  east  side  the  Wasatch  range  and  on  the  west  the 
Oquirrh  Mountains  rise  abruptly,  bare,  rugged,  and  precipitous.  To  the 
north  the  valley  is  closed  in  by  the  mountain  ranges,  and  southwards  it 
rises  up  to  the  tableland  of  Arizona. 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  Lake  Utah,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
pure  water,  and  from  it  northwards  through  the  valley  flows  a  considerable 
stream,  called  the  Jordan,  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  without  any  outlet 
rills  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

The  water  of  the  Salt  Lake  contains  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  chiefly  common  salt,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  Its  height  has- 
varied  as  much  in  the  last  thirty  years  as  nine  feet,  rising  and  falling 
irregularly.  At  one  time  the  whole  valley  had  been  an  inland  sea,  and  the 
old  margius  are  visible  along  the  mountain-sides.  One  level  at  which  tire 
lake  had  stood  for  a  long  period  is  800  feet  above  the  present  lake,  but  as 
the  same  margin  varies  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  level  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  water.  The  lake  lies 
nearly  20  miles  north-west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  is  much  frequented  in 
summer  by  bathers,  for  whose  accommodation  the  Mormons  have  built  a 
railway.  .  .  . 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  fine-t  town  of  its  size  in  the  Western  States. 
Instead  of  the  bare,  comfortless  appearance  of  many  new  American  towns, 
a  large  part  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  embowered  in  gardens  and  orchards. 
Rows  of  trees  both  shade  and  beautify  the  streets,  and  the  houses  have  an 
air  of  comfort  and  look  of  home  too  frequently  wanting  in  new  settlements. 
Looking  southwards  from  the  higher  grounds  of  the  city,  a  chain  of 
villages  and  hamlets  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  range.  At  the 
mouth  of  evenr  gorge,  where  a  mountain  stream  struggles  out  on  the  plain, 
the  church  and  schoolhouse  of  a  village  peep  through  the  green  foliage  of 
the  surrounding  trees  and  orchards.  Farther  out  on  the  plain  each  home- 
stead is  surrounded  by  its  grove  of  trees,  an  acceptable  patch  of  green  in 
the  brown  and  arid  landscape. 

It  is  clear  enough  then  that  "  Mormonism  interests  itself  as  much 
in  the  temporal  as  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  its  members."  To 
speak  more  plainly,  of  "  spiritual  concerns  "  it  takes  no  heed  at  all. 

We  have  said  already  that  Mr.  Barclay's  line  throughout  is  to 
state  one  side  of  the  case,  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  Thus  he  passes 
rapidly  over  the  early  history  of  Mormonism,  giving  us  the  autho- 
rized version  of  Joe  Smith's  divine  commission  and  subsequent 
martyrdom,  but  saying  not  a  word  of  the  odious  criminality  and 
violence  by  which  he  drew  the  rough  and  irregular  justice  of  lynch 
law  on  his  own  head.  We  are  told,  again,  much  of  Brigham 
Young's  indisputable  capacities  and  force  of  character,  but  not  a 
word  of  his  murders  and  other  crimes.  That  he  was  "  endowed 
with  extraordinary  sagacity  and  organizing  faculty  "  nobody  ever 
dreamt  of  disputing.    Mormonism,  Mr.  Barclay  assures  us,  does 
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not  differ  at  all  in  its  tenets  from  Christianity,  except — it  is  a 
pretty  considerable  exception — "  as  regards  polygamy.''  It  accepts 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  "  its  doctrines  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  other  (?)  Christians,  and  with  the  exception 
of  polygamy  its  morality  is  that  of  the  New  Testament."  He 
seems  to  forget  that  it  accepts  the  Book  of  Mormon  also,  which 
practically  supersedes  both  Testaments.  He  forgets  also  that,  if 
in  the  abstract  Mormonites,  or  some  of  them,  profess  to  accept 
the  New  Testament,  there  are  many  different  ways  of  interpreting 
it.  Brigham  Young  is  reported  to  have  been  asked  by  a  Christian 
visitor,  to  whom  he  made  a  similar  profession,  but  who  knew 
something  of  his  character  and  habits,  whether  be  fulfilled  the 
Scriptural  precept  of  praying  for  his  enemies?  "  Certainly,"  was 
the  prompt  reply,  "  I  pray  for  them  daily,  that  they  may  all  be 
damned."  With  this  latitude  of  interpretation  the  acceptance  of 
the  New  Testament  may  be  compatible  with  all  their  worst 
enemies  have  charged  upon  the  Mormonites.  Mr.  Barclay  ex- 
presses a  very  proper  disapproval  of  "  the  peculiar  institution  "  of 
polygamy,  but  appears  to  consider  it  a  minor  matter,  which  may 
be  left  to  adjust  itself,  and  anticipates  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
quietly  dropped. 

Mormonism,  apart  from  polygamy,  which  seems  to  me  a  temporary 
excrescence,  will  in  my  opinion  grow,  and  probably  be  the  religion  of  the 
settlers  or  (arming  classes  in  the  mountainous  country  between  the  great 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  California  on  the  west.  In  those 
districts  irrigation  is  almost  everywhere  necessary  for  cultivation,  and, 
wi»h  the  scarcity  of  capital,  irrigation  works  must  be  executed  by  co- 
operation among  the  settlers.  The  experience  of  the  Mormons  in  irrigation 
and  co-operation,  coupled  with  their  self-reliant  and  frugal  habits,  enables 
them  to  surmount  difficulties  from  which  outsiders  shrink,  and  their  sober 
and  temperate  habits  specially  qualify  them  for  pastoral  pursuits,  either  on 
their  own  account  or  as  tenders  of  the  herds  and  flocks  on  large  ranches,  for 
which  only  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country  is  suitable. 

Meanwhile,  be  insists  on  the  superior  morality  of  the  Mormonite 
to  the  non-Mormonite  inhabitants  of  the  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  obvious  to  reply  to  the  latter  point  that  a  plurality  of  wives 
necessarily  acts  as  a  cure,  or  rather  as  a  substitute,  for  certain 
kinds  of  vice.  As  to  its  being  quietly  dropped  hereafter,  he 
must  surely  have  forgotten  his  own  assertion  that  it  is  the  sole 
distinctive  tenet  of  Mormonism,  which  would  otherwise  differ  in 
no  respect  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  Christianity.  We  have  too 
much  respect  ourselves  for  Christianity  to  agree  with  that  view; 
but  we  most  entirely  believe  that  polygamy  is  at  once  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  institutions  and,  to  many  male  proselytes, 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints.  That  "  the  celestial  law  of  marriage,"  first  promulgated 
by  Young  in  1852,  is  sanctioned,  without  being  specially  dwelt 
upon,  in  the  Mormon  Bible  may  be  true,  but  in  most  sects  tradition 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  founder  counts  for  more  than  the 
written  standards.  Wesleyanism  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  is  if  it  conformed  its  teaching  and  practice  exclusivelv  to 
the  four  volumes  of  Wesley's  printed  Sermons.  The  Mormonites 
at  all  events  have  announced  their  resolve  to  resist  to  the  death 
all  attempts  to  put  down  polygamy.  As  to  their  theology,  the 
Mormonite  Deity  is  a  materialistic  parody  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  The  distinction  of  marriage  "for  time" 
and  "  for  eternity,"  to  which  Mr.  Barclay  refers  vaguely,  but 
of  which  he  appears  to  be  most  imperfectly  informed,  is  no 
doubt  remarkable,  and,  if  it  be  examined,  "equally  repulsive, 
but  into  that  we  need  not  enter  here.  Of  the  despotic  power  of 
the  hierarchy  he  has  evidently  no  idea,  though  he  quotes,  with- 
out seeming  at  all  to  appreciate  its  force,  the  statements  of 
Governor  Murray,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Utah,  who  apprehends 
serious  political  difficulty  from  this  cause.  "  The  people,"  so  runs 
an  official  document,  "  will  be  as  much  condemned  if  they  do  not 
obey  Brother  Brigham  as  they  would  be  if  they  disobeyed  the  Lord 
God  were  He  here  in  person.  When  the  Lord  comes  He  will 
take  vengeance  on  those  who  do  not  obey  the  priesthood.  The 
word  of  Brother  Brigham  is  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Both  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy  and  the  claims  of  the  priesthood  have  led 
to  schisms,  and  there  are  already  two  secessions  from  Mormonism, 
which  is  barely  fifty  years  old.  That  they  will  have  sooner  or 
later  to  choose  between  abandoning  polygamy  and  abandoning 
Utah  seems  pretty  clear,  and  in  the  former  case  their  very  raison 
d'etre  would  be  at  an  end.  On  what  grounds  Mr.  Barclay  argues 
a  great  future  for  them  is  far  from  obvious.  That  he  has  lent 
a  credulous  ear  to  interested  and  artful  advocates  at  Utah  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  That  he  will  induce  any  well-informed 
reader  to  reverse  his  previous  judgment  on  one  of  the  most 
baseless  and  most  revolting  of  modern  religious  impostures  is 
supremely  improbable. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 
TN  order  to  visit  this  Exhibition  aright,  one  should  °-o  armed 
Wlth-  a  good  edition  of  Boswell's  Johnson.    In  these  days  of 
so-called  editions  de  luxe  some  enterprising  publisher  infant  do 
worse  than  bring  out  the  immortal  work  with  prints  or  photographs 
ot  a  selection  of  the  pictures  now  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Besides  Johnson  himself,  with  his  unwieldy  body,  his  great  un- 
healthy-looking face,  and  his  purblind  eyes  (97),  we  see  Baretti 
who  was  almost  as  blind,  holding  a  book  close  to  his  nose  (73)  • 
Burke  (65),  and  Burke's  conceited  sou  (93) ;  the  Beckfords,  father 
and  son  (179, 186)  ;  David  Garrick  (143),  Warren  Hastings  (102) 
Miss  Angelica  Kaufmann  (180),  Edward  Malone  (108),  Johnson's 


negro  friend  and  servant.  Francis  Barber  (42),  and  Beynolds's 
negro  (15);   Charles   Rollin,  the  historian   (122);  Sheridan, 
a  brilliant  picture,  well  known  (30);  Lady  Thomond  (177), 
Mrs.  Gwatkin  (84),  the  nieces  of  Reynolds;  Mrs.  Thrale,  of 
course,  with  her  child  (127)  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Reynolds  himself, 
in  no  fewer  than  nine  portraits,  all  by  his  own  hand,  and  a  case  of 
relics  lent  by  the  descendants  of  his  sister.    Besides  these  objects 
and  pictures,  there  are  portraits  of  nearly  every  distinguished 
person  and  personage  of  the  "  Johnsonian  period,"  from  the  un- 
popular Cumberland  and  Bute  down  to  the  too-popular  Kitties 
and  Nellies  and  Perditas  who  play  so  large  a  part  in  the  action 
of  Boswell's  drama.    Brave  warriors  and  noble  ladies,  "  old  men 
and  babes,"  youths  and  maidens,  all  living  a  hundred  years  ago, 
appear  alive  again  now.    In  the  dimness  of  the  winter  afternoon 
they  look  the  less  unreal.     If   it  had    not  been    for  the 
Catalogue,  with  its  annotations,  a  visitor  with  the  slightest 
tinge  of  that  form  of  historical   sentimentalism  which  may 
be  called  association  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully  affected 
by  the  finest   show  of  Sir  Joshua's  ever  gathered  into  one 
place.    But  for  the  Catalogue — a  few  minutes'  study  is  enough 
to  dispel  any  illusions.    Those  gorgeous  nobles,  those  lovely 
maidens,  those  dignified  soldiers,  those  stately  dames,  were  one 
and  all  no  better  than  they  ought  to  have  been— no  better  than 
we  are  ourselves,  at  any  rate.    It  comes  upon  us  suddenly,  like 
the  close  of  that  celebrated  chapter  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  where 
the  King  of  Brobdingnag  pronounces  as  his  opinion  that  it  doth 
not  appear  "  that  men  were  ennobled  on  account  of  their  virtue, 
that  priests  were  advanced  for  their  piety  or  learning,  soldiers  for 
their  conduct  or  valour,  judges  for  their  integrity,  senators  for 
their  love  of  their  country,  or  counsellors  for  their  wisdom."  This 
girl  with  the  sweet  sad  face  was  so  wicked  that  one  of  her  lovers 
had  her  painted  as  Circe.    The  fine  old  gentleman  with  a  view  of 
St.  Paul's  behind  him  had  thirty  children,  of  whom  only  one  was 
born  in  wedlock.    This  splendid  earl  with  his  little  son,  and 
various  sporting  properties  around  them,  was  a  vicious  profligate, 
and  deserted  the  gentle  and  beautiful  countess  whose  portrait 
hangs  next  in  order.    It  is  distressing  to  read  page  after  page  of 
this  kind  of  gossip.    Fortunately  there  is  abundant  information  of 
a  much  more  valuable  kind.    We  have  the  prices  paid  for  many 
of  the  portraits.    We  are  told  how  long  the  artist  was  em- 
ployed on  some  of  them.    Anonymous  heads  are  identified  and 
erroneous   descriptions    corrected.    But,  besides  all  this,  the 
annotator,  a  well-known  critic,  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  raking 
up   half-forgotten  sins  and  scandals,  and'  has  gone   rather  to 
the  pages  of  Walpole  and  Selwyn   for  bis  information  than 
to  those  of  Boswell  and  his  Johnson.    Before  we  leave  this 
subject  of  the  Catalogue  something  should  also  be  said  as  to 
the  style  in  which  much  of  it  is  written.     Let  us  try,  for 
example,  to  make  sense  of  such  a  passage  as  this ;  it  relates  to 
Mrs.  Abington  :— "  Boswell  tells  us  how  Johnson  boasted  of  her 
having  1  insisted  so  much  on  my  coming '  when  she  played 
Charlotte  for  her  benefit  in  April  1755,  and  how  the  doctor  went 
to  Drury  Lane,  with  Reynolds  and  others,  '  having  secured  forty 
places  in  the  front  boxes  '  and  given  to  Boswell  '  the  honour  to  put 
me  in  the  group.'  "    No  one  could  possibly  gather  from  this  that 
the  affair  took  place,  not  in  April  1755,  but  on  the  27th  March, 
1 775?  and  that  it  was  neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  Mrs.  Abington  who 
took  the  forty  places,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds— in  fact  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  even  to  parse  the  sentence.    It  is  perhaps  as 
well,  after  this  example,  that  Boswell  is  not  more  used  in  the 
Catalogue.     We    may    take    one  more    specimen,  as  it  is 
amusing.     Of  Mrs.  Nesbitt  we  are  given  some  sadly  scandalous 
particulars,  though  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some  of  them 
relate  to  her  or  to  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  or  to  Lord  Bristol. 
Then  the  annotator  goes  on :— "  Dying  in  December  1779  Walpole 
wrote  of  him  to  Lady  Upper  Ossory,  the  mother  of  '  Collina '  and 
'Sylvia,'  Dec.  23,  1779,  Lord  Coventry  (husband  of  the  beautiful 
'  Gunning  girl,'  see '  Miss  Elizabeth  Gunning  '),  as  follows :— '  Lord 
Coventry  and  Colonel  Hervey  are  Lord  Bristol's  executors.' "  We 
know  that  Walpole  did  not  die  in  1779,  nor  were  Collina  and 
Sylvia  born  to  Lady  Upper  Ossory  in  that  year,  nor  was  Lord 
Coventry  ever  born  to  her.    In  short,  nothing  but  the  combination 
of  happy  guessing  and  experience  which  makes  a  Shakspearian 
commentator  could  unravel  some  of  these  extraordinary  valuable 
notes.    We  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Stephens  marks  his  "  His- 
torical Notes  "  as  being  "  in  progress,"  which  we  must  hope  means 
subject  to  revision. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  unprejudiced  visitor 
is  the  extraordinary  variety  displayed  in  the  pictures.  We  dread 
the  sameness  which  characterizes  too  often  the  exhibition  of  one 
artist's  work.  It  was  painfully  oppressive  a,t  the  Rossetti  ex- 
hibitions of  last  year.  There  is  nothing  of  it  here.  It  would  be 
hard  to  class  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three,  pictures  together 
as  being  in  one  manner  or  another.  So,  too,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Reynolds  did  not  go  through  "  periods  "  like  most  other  great 
artists.  True  there  was  an  early,  incomplete  "  Hudson  period  "  • 
but,  once  emancipated  from  its  influence,  his  genius  expanded 
itself  in  all  directions— trying,  learning  to  the  last,  now  bursting 
into  a  wholly  new  style,  then  reverting  to  some  old  method,  and 
bringing  it_  to  greater  perfection.  Reynolds  was  essentially  a 
learned  artist.  Even  his  experiments  were  conducted  on  well- 
founded  theories.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  our  modem  love  for 
the  early  Italian  painters,  and  possibly  knew  little  of  Diirer  and 
his  pupils;  but  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  works  and 
the  styles  of  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  Murillo,  Rubens,  and  all  the 
great  artists  of  the  post-Raflaellite  schools,     He  avowedly 
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imitated  Vandyke  on  occasions,  and  if  he  did  not  equal  him, 
came  very  near  it,  as  in  "The  First  Marquis  of  Hertford"  (37), 
and  iu  the  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (53). 
His  grand  landscape,  the  "  View  from  Richmond  Hill"  (165I, 
must  remind  every  one  of  Rubens.  His  nymphs,  in  gorgeous 
sunset  tints,  are  nearer  to  Titian  or  Giorgione  than  to  the  great 
Flemish  artist.  But  though  many  of  his  pictures  will  remind  us 
of  this  painter  or  that,  there  are  quite  as  many  works  which  are 
.  wholly  original — works  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  pro- 
duced before,  and  which  have  been  but  feebly  imitated  since.  As 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  now  exhibited  are  portraits,  we 
can  hardly  tell  what  Reynolds  might  have  attained  to  as  a  com- 
poser or  historical  painter.  But  there  are  enough  of  subject 
pictures  here  to  show  that  we  must  not  judge  him  by  such  com- 
paratively feeble  examples  as  the  "  Holy  Family"  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Of  these,  incomparably  the  finest  is  the  "  Tragic 
Muse  "  (55),  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  a  repetition  of  the 
famous  picture  at  Bulwich,  and  allowed  to  be  in  better  condition, 
if  not  originally  a  better  work.  "  Master  Wynn  as  the  Infant 
St.  John  the  Baptist"  (18)  is  so  completely  cleaned  away  that  we 
can  only  judge  of  the  composition,  which  is  not  very  interesting  ; 
nor  is  "  Muscipula  "  (29),  in  which  all  Sir  Joshua's  mannerisms 
are  exaggerated.  The  child's  mouth  is  quite  deformed.  The  same 
defect  appears,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  in  "  Guardian 
Angels"  (36),  which  is  little  more  than  a  sketch,  and  in 
"  Robinetta  "  (34).  The  "  Nymph  "  (39),  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  mouth,  is  a  lovely  picture.  She  seems  to  be  chiding 
Cupid,  who  peers  at  her  from  behind  a  glowing  curtain.  The 
splendour  of  the  colour  has  seldom  been  excelled  by  any  painter, 
certainly  by  none  born  in  this  cold  climate.  With  the  "  Nymph," 
■which  Lord  Upper  Ossory  received  as  a  bequest  from  Reynolds, 
we  should  compare  "  Oymon  and  Iphigenia"  (160),  which  can  be 
done  by  standing  in  the  doorway  between  the  two  great  rooms. 
There  is  the  same  glow,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  figure  is 
apparently  from  the  same  model.  Close  to  it  hangs  "  Moses  in 
the  Bulrushes"  (155),  in  which  a  totally  different  scale  of 
colour  is  presented.  The  child  is  pale,  and  lies  on  a  white 
drapery.  Only  skill  equal  to  that  of  Rubens  could  have  suc- 
cessfully surmounted  such  a  difficulty.  Above  the  "  Moses  "  is 
one  of  the  designs  for  stained  glass  of  which  such  magnificent 
examples  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  year — magni- 
ficent, that  is,  aa  pictures,  but  miserable  when  regarded  from 
the  glass-painter's  point  of  view.  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  "  (156)  is  in  a  window  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
shows  the  curious  taste  which  would  have  abolished  colour  in  glass 
in  favour  of  monochromatic  chiaroscuro.  The  portraits  of 
Reynolds  himself  and  of  the  mistaken  glass-painter  give  the 
picture  an  element  of  interest  it  would  otherwise  sadly  want. 
Comparable  only  with  the  "  Nymph "  and  with  "  Cymon  and 
Iphigenia "  is  a  lovely  little  picture,  "  Mrs.  Hartley  and  her 
Child."  It  is,  of  course,  really  a  portrait ;  but  the  treatment  is  so 
unconventional  that  it  needs  a  glance  at  the  Catalogue  to  show 
that  it  is  not  a  subject-picture  like  the  "  Nymph."  The  lady 
holds  the  child  as  if  he  had  flown  to  her,  and  was  whispering  a 
love  secret  in  her  ear.  The  landscape  is  as  pleasing  as  the  figures. 
Another  pair  of  portraits  are  treated  in  a  wholly  different 
manner.  "  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her  Child  "  (81)  is  a 
scene  frorn  real  life.  It  is  too  familiar  from  engravings  to 
need  description  here ;  but  never  was  maternal  pride,  never 
were  infant  spirits,  so  represented.  Reynolds  delighted  in 
trying  various  methods  of  attaining  the  unattainable  power 
of  depicting  maternity.  He  approached  Raffaelle,  perhaps,  in  the 
"  Mother  and  Child,"  which  belongs  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
and  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  in  this  exhibition.  In  the 
Devonshire  picture  he  is  himself,  and  nothing  else.  In  "Mrs. 
Hartley  "  there  is  more  than  a  reminiscence  of  Correggio.  Very 
quiet  but  very  original  is  another  group  of  the  kind,  a  group  which 
to  most  visitors  will  seem  almost  as  charming  as  the  "  Duchess." 
It  is  probably,  like  the  others  we  have  noticed,  a  portrait,  but  is 
described  in  the  Catalogue  only  as  a  "  Mother  and  Child  "  (48). 
The  mother  clasps  her  child  with  both  arms,  he  leans  towards  her 
and  holds  a  plait  of  her  hair.  The  movement  of  the  startled  infant 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  pose  are  wonderfully  true  to  nature  ;  so 
true,  so  unexpected,  and  so  pleasing,  as  to  amount  to  something 
very  like  poetry.  The  "  Infant  Academy "  (62)  was  also  a 
bequest,  and  has  been  long  at  Broadlands.  As  Mr.  Stephens  well 
says,  "  it  comprises  one  of  the  most  poetic  landscape  backgrounds 
Reynolds  painted."  The  children  form  a  charming  group,  and  the 
colour  is  most  harmonious  ;  but  the  picture  has  either  been  over- 
cleaned,  or  should  be  varnished  by  some  careful  hand.  On  the 
whole  it  is  slightly  disappointing.  We  must  defer  a  notice  of  the 
more  ordinary  portraits. 


PANTOMIME  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

PANTOMIME  (so-called)  is  a  national  institution.  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year,  but  when  it  comes  it  brings  a  thousand 
(so-called)  pantomimes.  Harlequins  and  clowns,  viewless  all  the 
year  beside — disguised  as  chimney-sweeps,  it  may  be,  or  publicans 
— shoot  out  into  publicity  like  reappearing  stars  ;  from  unknown 
regions  in  mid-air  a  cloud  of  columbines  descends  ;  creation  sud- 
denly grows  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of  pantaloons 
—mysteriously  evolved,  appearing  from  No- Whence  and  resolving 
into  No-Whither.  Out  of  the  ground  start  legions  of  imps,  crowds 


of  fairies,  armies  of  ballet-girls,  myriads  of  masks.  For  some  ten 
weeks  the  British  theatre  is  a  place  of  (so-called)  pantomimes — 
a  pandemonium  of  rallies  and  processions,  of  topical  songs  and 
mangled  policemen  and  murderous  butter-slides.  And  the  odd 
thing  is  that  pantomime  (so-called)  is  scarcely  pantomime  at  all. 
Between  the  two  there  are  abysms  of  time  and  circumstance  vast 
as  night  and  deep  as  Tophet. 

Pure  pantomime  is  like  poetry  in  Mr.  Arnold's  definition,  in 
that  it  is  a  criticism  of  life  ;  it  is  also  like  poetry,  as  outside  Mr. 
Arnold's  definition  it  really  is,  in  that  it  is  an  expression  of  life  as 
well — of  life  as  it  ought  to  be  always,  and  as  it  sometimes  (but 
too  rarely  and  briefly)  is.  The  scene  is  the  Arcady  of  faery  ;  but 
that  is  a  mere  detail.  The  essential  is  that  here,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  Youth  and  Beauty  and  Love ;  and  that  there,  on  the  other, 
are  Age  and  Ugliness  and  Greed,  the  eternal  adversaries.  All  the 
rest  is  a  parable  of  life's  progress.  There  is  strife ;  for  existence 
without  battle  were  a  mockery.  There  is  sorrow  and  trial ;  for 
without  these  pleasure  were  impossible,  and  repose  no  luxury,  but 
an  infliction.  Of  course,  too,  the  more  gracious  influences 
have  long  the  worst  of  things;  for  Ugliness  is  desperate  and 
strong,  and  Age  is  cunning  and  relentless,  and  between 
them  Youth  and  Beauty  are  thrust  to  the  wall.  But  the 
trial  _  is  only  for  a  time.  There  are  Higher  Powers- 
conscious,  interested,  gifted — to  interfere.  To  these  the 
final  victory  of  Age  and  Ugliness  is  a  practical  immorality  too 
hideous  to  contemplate  ;  and,  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  the 
game  is  up,  and  the  defeat  of  Beauty  and  Youth,  beloved  of  the 
gods,  seems  inevitable,  they  step  in  to  the  rescue.  They  may  not 
alter  time,  nor  obliterate  what  is  already  written  in  the  roll  of 
Fate ;  but  they  can  modify  circumstance  and  change  the  field  of 
action,  and  they  do.  A  touch  of  the  Good  Fairv's  wand  ("  Good 
Fairy "  is  an  Arcadian  translation  of  "  Higher  Power "),  and 
Amandus  (otherwise  Youth)  becomes  Harlequin,  a  creature  of 
generous  magic,  invisible  by  his  mask,  irresistible  in  his  bat, 
gifted  with  strange  and  brilliant  capacities,  a  paladin  of  virtue  and 
right :  another,  and  Amanda  (otherwise  Beauty)  trips  forth  an 
Appearance  of  love  and  delight,  an  Aspiration  in  short  petti- 
coats, a  visible  Ideal — enchanting,  elusive,  unapproachable 
save  of  him  she  has  chosen  for  her  own.  As  for  the  Ugly  Suitor 
and  the  Greedy  Sire,  they  are  not  transformed,  they  are  only  re- 
vealed. Their  worldly  disguise  falls  from  them,  and  they  appear 
in  their  quiddity ;  the  one  as  Clown — bold,  impudent,  flagrant,  a 
bundle  of  immoral  qualities ;  the  other  as  Pantaloon — a  type  of 
wicked  and  dishonourable  eld.  And  so,  under  changed  conditions, 
and  through  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  the  old  eternal  con- 
test is  resumed  and  continued.  The  victory  is  Harlequin's,  or 
where  would  be  the  moral?  But  it  is  only  his  while  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  his  novel  attributions.  So  long  as  he  is 
himself,  he  and  Columbine  are  happy  as  butterflies:  they 
dance,  they  sport,  they  embrace,  they  make  light  of  all 
the  devices  of  wickedness.  When  he  loses  his  bat, 
or  puts  his  mask  to  improper  uses,  the  Higher  Powers 
grow  angry,  and  he  falls  into  the  clutches  of  his  ancient 
enemies,  who  fire  him  from  cannons,  and  bray  him  in  mortars,  and 
do  their  best  to  make  an  end  of  him.  He  repents,  however, and  re- 
penting escapes,  and  is  restored  to  Columbine.  This  proves  that 
repentance  is  a  virtue,  and  youthful  heedlessness  a  not  unpardon- 
able sin  ;  also,  that  Beauty  and  Youth  have  only  to  behave  them- 
selves decently  to  have  everything  their  own  wav.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  moral  lesson  conveyed  in  the  fate  of  Pantaloon  and 
Clown  is  even  stronger.  These  rascals  would  certainly  succeed 
but  for  their  innate  rascality.  They  are  so  strong,  so  daring,  so 
excessively  wise,  that  Harlequin,  for  all  his  magic  properties,  is 
often  at  their  mercy.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  tbey  were  only 
not  themselves,  they  might  do  as  they  would  with  him  and 
Columbine  too.  But  their  original  sinfulness  is  too  much  for 
them.  They  go  out  of  ambition's  way  to  gratify  their  evil 
passions ;  they  cease  from  working  at  their  main  enterprise  to 
pamper  and  indulge  their  worst  appetites.  They  cannot  look  on 
a  string  of  sausages  but  tbey  must  steal  it;  on  a  respectable 
trader  plying  his  harmless  calling  without  visiting  him  with 
burglary  ;  on  a  minister  of  law  and  order  without  attempting  him 
with  greengrocery  in  the  form  of  missiles  and  pokers  heated 
terribly  red.  Theirs  is  an  ideal  life ;  and  to  many  it  is  most  desir- 
able ;  there  are  instants  in  time  when  it  becomes  actual  and  prac- 
ticable. Then,  iu  a  Hash,  the  world  we  live  in  changes;  the  order 
of  things  is  miraculously  reversed;  two  neophytes,  from 
ordinary  mortality,  are  translated  to  a  state  of  clownhood ;  and 
in  an  ecstasy  of  ease  and  opportunity  all  manner  of  excesses  are 
committed  and  rejoiced  in.  But  let  these  favoured  Ones  be 
warned.  "  Be  virtuous,  and  you  will  be  happy  0 ;  that  is  the 
true  morality.  Harlequin  and  Columbine  are  examples  ;  Panta- 
loon aud  Clown  are  warnings.  They  prosper  for  a  while  ;  but 
they  fail  of  their  great  intention,  and  go  miserably  to  the 
dogs.  Better  (in  the  long  run)  is  an  eternity  with  Columbine 
than  one  mad,  fleeting  instant  of  triumph,  however  gaudy  and 
full,  with  a  red-hot-poker  or  a  butter-slide. 

Thus  much  for  pure  pantomime.  Iu  pantomime  so-called  there 
is  little  or  nothing  of  this  sweet  and  generous  expression  of  the 
essentials  of  life  and  conduct.  The  opening — the  drama  proper, 
the  preparation  for  the  great  allegory  of  the  harlequinade — is  but 
a  chaos  of  legends  and  interests,  a  welter  of  ballets  and  proces- 
sions, a  wilderness  of  dances  aud  topical  songs  and  "  comic  busi- 
ness." The  interest  of  the  transformation-scene  is  centred,  not  on 
the  four  heroes,  representatives  of  eternal  principles,  but  cn  the 
trumpery  accident  of  locality  to  which  they  have  been  conveyed. 
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From  the  harlequinade  the  essential  idea  of  flight  and  pursuit  has 
been  completely  eliminated ;  and  nothing-  remains  but  a  pageant 
ot  aimless  ruffianism,  tempered  with  double  and  triple  hornpipes 
Harlequin  recks  not  of  the  right  uses  of  his  bat  and  his  mask  ;  he 
leaps  through  clock-faces  and  letter-boxes  not  to  escape,  not  to 
frustrate  the  knavish  tricks  of  his  ancient  enemies,  but  to  show  his 
agility  ;  the  few  traditional  gestures  which  are  all  that  remains  to 
him  ot  the  rich  inheritance  of  Fun  are  entirely  insignificant ;  he 
can  no  more  mime  an    idea  or  an   incident  than  he  can 
dance  like  Taghoni  or  pose  like  Edmund  Kean.    As  fatal  is  the 
change  which  has  come  upon  his  partner,  the  once  enchanting 
Columbine    She  is  nothing  save  an  accessory ;  she  means  no  more 
than  that  there  will  be  dancing  anon.  She  is  no  longer  Pantaloon's 
fair  daughter,  beloved  of  sweet  Youth,  desired  by  unscrupulous 
Ugliness,  favoured  of  the  powers  of  Good  ;  her  magic  has  departed, 
and  she  is  only  one  member  of  a  pas  de  deux.    As  for  Clown  and 
Pantaloon  their  case  is  merely  hopeless.    They  only  represent  a 
tradition  of  horseplay  and  dishonesty.    They  have  taken  to  con- 
versation, and  the  tin-whistle,  and  feats  of  tumbling  and  leger- 
demain and  the  society  of  performing  dogs.    Sounding  deeper 
gulls  of  depravity,  they  have  even  ventured  on  a  change  of 
costume     Gnmaldis  wear  is  not  good  enough  for  them;  in 
strange  frenzies  of  apparel,  in  debauches  of  paint,  they  essav  pre- 
eminence, vilely  conspicuous.    Once,  it  is  said,  a  Pantaloon  (so 
called)  appeared  in  the  habit  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle— or  it  may  have 
been  Julius >  Caesar— and  three  days  afterwards  broke  his  neck 

At  Her  Majesty's  this  year  there  has  been  some  attempt  at  a 
resuscitation  of  the  old  tradition,  some  endeavour  to  reconstitute 
the  old  order  and  replace  the  Christmas  entertainment  on  a  basis 
of  pure  pantomime.    Much  remains  to  be  done,  of  course ;  but 
there  is  evidence  of  a  spirit  reconstructive  and  truly  conservative 
and  for  so  much,  at  least,  we  may  be  grateful.    The  particular 
piece  of  symbolism  selected  for  illustration  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  adventures  of  Red  Riding  Hood.    It  is  complicated- 
rather  foolishly,  we  think,  and  quite  needlesslv-with  the  legend 
nf  ST  ?     ;/  13  traTersed  and  interrupted  "by  a  great  number 
of  ballets  and  processions;  it  suffers  from  such  a  tremendous 
anomaly  as  a  grotesque  hero—a  Prince  Charmin-  turned  antic  and 
given  over  to  laughter.    But,  after  a  fashion,  it  is  a  return  to  the 
wajs  of  truth.    Its  theme  is  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
I  he  drama  in  spite  of  irrelevance  and  ornamentation,  is  fairly 
coherent  and  m  intention,  if  not  in  tone,  is  tolerably  classic  It 
sets  forth  the  loves  of  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Prince  pLrin  their 
mortification  at  the  hands  of  Kantankoros  the  Usurper  ana  the 
wizard  Mahgno  ;  and  their  final  victory  by  the  aid  of  Sweetlove 
the  Good  i  airy.    In  the  end,  there  is  a  certain  criftSKf 
The  \LC1  tain+.lmwarrantabl«  infringement  of  the  old  canons. 
Phe  transformation   is  correctly  inspired,  and  brought  about 
^um  artem;  but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  Boy  Blue 
IMi^J^*1^?  th\8^,is  made  Harlequin  to  Red 
Riding  Hood  s  Columbine,  while  (as  it  seemed  to  us)  Prince 
Pelerin  and  his  servant  were  told  off  as  Clown  and  Panta  oon 

les^£nyI  vmu0eT  ^  ^  «°for' 

less  than  Boy  Blue  himself,  was— or  we  are  greatly  mistaken- 
dragged  neck  and  heels  into  the  medley  as  HMequinSlf Mb 
is  not  the  result  of  some  horrible  delusion,  but  is   as  w    are  di 
S3  ill     fVe)  %call\state«  of  cold  hard  fact  J  s  evidt 
that  the  reform  of  pantomime  is  not  much  more  than  blZn 
~  Bothing  if  not  moral,  and  where  is  the  morali ty  of 
this  <    Why  a  harlequinade  at  all,  unless  to  continue  and  conclude 
and  lTUu°yWl  ^  °peniD?  ■    What  is  a  "aHeq"una  ? 

Columbinetto  at  once?  AtZUtZ^s  ^TtA 
piousness  of  an  «  American  Facial  Clown  »  (with  a  new  make-un" 
a  turn  for  conversation  and  no  acquaintance  with  first  principle?) 
is  felt  to  be  a  matter  almost  trivial  principles; 

There  are  many  pretty  effects  in  Red  Riding  Ilood-tUt  there 
is  no  denying.  For  instance,  there  is  a  "Grand  Bal  e t  o  the 
Months,"  which  is  brightly  grouped  and  dressed,  and  i„  which 
Mile.  Sampietro  displays  prodigies  of  agilitv  and  skill  ThT 
there  is  a  parody  of  an  operatic  finale,  which  oiuids  aiS  ^ks  like 
Meyerbeer  gone  gorgeously  idiotic.  Prettiest  and  no  t  tractive 
of  all  however,  are  the  Kate  Greenaway  choruses-ana  S 
Boy  Blues,  one  of  tiny  Rosie  Posies,  one^.f  Johnny  Stouts  S2S 
last,  in  flat  caps  with  tassels  and  yellow  corSvf  ,  e 

tight  under  their  armpits,  their  slate  at  ffi T,l  ,  6?  Up 
quaintness  their  peculiar  'attribute,  are  S^ty  iSSSf^ffi 

attendant  for  the  nonce)  is°°a  thin"  to  see    Mr  vL  V  ,  °*  (hlS, 

«.«ju  „fr»  ,„e  -ass  gp „  »yr6  tt 

count.formmbinthe  bri.knes,  aod  SEEKS  of  th I  I  U' 
*or  Her  Majesty's,  however  Mr    K    W  >^ulReraan-  . 

Mr.  JJanchard— who  could  an  if  he  inieht  do  h.n  7 
has  had  to  write  up  to  a  set  of  spectaiS efiW  "fcflg  j^JT 
there  „  very  little  pantomime  Lleed.    R Sude^S 


masks  and  devices;  there  is  a  certain  attempt  at  preserving  the 
points  of  the  story;  the  heroine  is  played  by  Miss  Kate  Vaughan, 
most  graceful  of  presences,  an  artist  in  pantomime  and  the  dance- 
Mr.  Harry  Payne  is  the  clown-and  Mr.  Harry  Payne,  though  he 
has  taken  to  talking,  and  has  otherwise  departed  from  the  traditions 
illustrated  by  his  glorious  family,  is  still  one  of  the  best  clowns 
living;  the  harlequin,  though  his  practice  is  unsound  in  some 
respects,  is  a  good  dancer  and  a  real  pantomimist,  and  has  studied 
his  personage  in  the  right  school.    Having  said  thus  much  good  of 
Cinderella,  we  have  said  all  we  may.  The  rest  is  gaudiness  and  mere 
processions,  sans  soul,  sans  sense,  sans  taste,  sans  everything 
I  here  are  quantities  of  pageants,  ballets,  and  spectacles;  there 
is  an  abundance  of  elaborate  sets  and  clever  changes;  there  is  as 
much  scene-painter,  stage-carpenter,  ballet-master,  property-man 
and  manager  as  possible,  and  as  little  dramatist  and  drama 
as  can  well  be.  Aft  e  have  a  crowded  hunting-scene  which  suggests, 
not  Cinderella,  but  Drury  Lane.    We  have  a  pageant  of  nursery 
S  a£d  neroines-Gulliver,  Orson,   Humpty-Dumpty,  Miss 
Mullet,  Boy  Blue,  Goosie  Gander,  Ali  Baba,  Aladdin,  Prince 
Azor  and  the  Beauty,  Bluebeard,  and  all  the  rest  of  them-which 
seems  inappropriate,  and  which,  for  all  the  lavishness  with  which 
it  is  produced,  is  certainly  tedious  and  bewildering.    We  have  a 
transformation  scene  which  ignores  the  personages  of  the  drama; 
transforms   everything  save  that  which    needs  transforming 
begins  with  a  ballet  that  is  wholly  irrelevant,  and  ends  with 
^aP°bs''  that   is  wholly   unintelligible.     Tons  indeed 

f*rltngn  T^&t  Hf  MaHty>  is  in  every  way  far  preferable 
to  Cinderella  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  something  like 
a  pantomime.  •  Then  while  it  is  not  nearly  so  gaudy  and 
sumptuous  as  its  rival  it  is  far  more  original  in  idea  and  far 
prettier  in  effect.  Lastly-if  we  except  the  dreadful  comic  song 
which  ,s  introduced  by  King  Kantankoros-it  steers  clear  of  the 
music-halls.  It  gives  us  the  Vokeses,  the  admirable  buffoonery  of 
Mr.  Powers  the  doublet  and  lace  of  Boy  Blue;  and  then  it  stops. 
Jn  Cinderella  we  have,  it  is  true,  the  sprightliness  of  Dot  Mario, 
the  capital  pantomime  of  M.  Lupino,  and  the  delightful  presence 
and  distinction  of  Miss  Vaughan.  But  over  it  all  is  tij trail I  of 
ntw  £0nTf,;  ""^versed  ^  the  tedious  antics  of  Messrs. 
Herbert  Campbell  and  Harry  Nicholls.  The  vulgarity  they  conl 
tnve  to  import  into  their  performance  of  the  Wicked  Sisters 
would  go  far  to  vitiate  the  best  pantomime  ever  written 


RUSSIAN  FINANCE. 


rnilL  Russian  Government  is  slow  in  giving  information  Tt 
J-  not  only  denies  all  freedom  to  the  press,  but  frS  to  main 
tain  secresy  respecting  all  unpleasant  social '  and  p HticS  events 
occurring  in  the  Empire,  and  even  as  regards  thefinanct  as  to 
which  i  professes  to  be  in  favour  of  the  fullest  publicity Tts  official 
information  is  always  eleven  or  twelve  months  behindhand  A 
certain  delay  is  inevitable,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  the 
Empire  and  the  want  of  roads  and  railways  throughout  a  Lea? 
part  of  it  It  must  obviously  take  a  considerable  time  to  reSe 
and  check  returns  from  Transcaucasia,  Turkestan,  and  the  banks  of 

its  way  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  political  as  well       fi     P-  T 
interest,  it  is  desirable  carefully  to  cS side -this  Renort  U 
^  Sef^tS-°f  l882a-higyhly  BalfiSrTTteBtmiSf 
s.derable  deficit,  it  is  true,  but,  compared  with  the  years  immediate^ 
preceding,  it  is  greatly  reduced,  and  therefore 
progress    But  a  more  careful  examination  leads°us  to  mod  fv  tl  I 
favourable  opinion  we  at  first  form.    The  accumu latinn Tf  ^ 
year  after  year  since  the  outbreak  of  the  waraS Su/k£  5 

reduced  by  the  Council  of  Ministers.    Th  ?eftbrt8  of  Z  r 

increase,  Lggesting  thaf  thedS  to'Z^ISlok^  *? 
at  the  beginning  of  the  W9r  ]00ri0  inings  look  pleasant 

estimates^  and  "the  neceSes  of  tl  CUttbg  down  of 

supplemental.:^ '  ^^S^^^^'f'  8We11  ^ 
in  1882  were'kept  fairly  withfn  bounds  TftSS^ T 
Government  were  further  aided  by  the  extra^^Spn^f 
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provisions.  Russia  is  a  purely  agricultural  country,  and  its  pros- 
perity therefore  largely  depends  upon  being  able  to  find  a  good 
market  for  its  produce  abroad.  In  1882,  however,  it  could  not 
find  a  good  market.  Prices  of  all  kinds  were  exceptionally  low, 
and  therefore  the  farmers  of  Russia  were  unable  to  sell  their  crops 
advantageously.  But  the  Government  benefited  from  this  misfor- 
tune to  some  extent,  since  the  maintenance  of  the  army  cost  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  71,116,000/.,  estimating 
the  rouble  at  28.  for  convenience  sake ;  and  the  ordinary  revenue 
amounted  to  70,371,000/.  There  was  thus  a  deficit  of  745,000/., 
or,  roughly,  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  of  somewhat  over  i\  millions  sterling  on 
account  of  the  railways.  And  there  was  a  promise  to  pay  the 
Bank  5  millions  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  and  can- 
celling an  equivalent  amount  of  notes  issued  in  part  payment  of 
the  costs  of  the  war  against  Turkey.  Of  course  this  latter  sum 
could  not  be  paid.  The  Controller  of  the  Empire  tells  us  that  he 
was  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  the  Bank.  But  we  know  from 
the  Bank  Returns  that  no  notes  were  cancelled  in  the  year  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  we  presume  that  what  the  Controller  means 
Is  that  he  arranged  with  the  Bank  that  the  payment  should  be 
postponed.  However,  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached 
to  this  point.  The  debt  to  the  Bank  was  incurred  in  part  defrayal 
of  the  costs  of  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  wars  of  the  kind  are 
usually  paid  for  in  the  first  instance  by  loans.  All,  therefore,  that 
can  be  said  of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Government  to  withdraw 
5  millions  of  these  notes  is  that  the  country  has  suffered  very 
severely  from  the  war,  and  its  finances  have  not  yet  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  begin  to  redeem  the  debt  then  in- 
curred. So,  again,  regarding  the  extraordinary  expenditure  on 
the  railways,  nothing  more  can  fairly  be  urged  than  that 
the  Russian  Government  is  opening  up  the  communications 
of  the  Empire  too  quickly,  considering  the  financial  difficulties 
in  which  it  is  involved.  If  the  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
to  be  developed,  it  is  clear  that  railways  must  be  constructed. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  objectionable  that  the  means  of  constructing 
them  should  be  borrowed.  All  that  can  fairly  be  urged  is  that 
the  Government  should  be  prudent  in  adding  to  its  debt  in  this 
way.  The  real  point  to  be  considered  by  any  one  who  would  judge 
impartially  of  the  financial  condition  of  Russia  is  the  ordinary 
expenditure.  We  have  seen  that  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  heads  of  the  spending  departments  to  keep  down 
outlay  in  the  year  under  review,  and  that  the  pressure  was  aided 
by  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  food  and  forage.  But,  never- 
theless, we  find  that  even  in  this  year  so  favoured  the  attempt 
failed  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between  income  and  outlay.  There 
was  still  an  actual  deficit  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling. 
Independently  of  the  cheapness  of  food  and  forage,  the  expenditure 
was  kept  down  partly  by  postponing  work  upon  the  fortresses  and 
upon  the  artillery,  which  has  had  to  be  resumed  in  1883,  and 
partly  by  reducing  the  number  of  men  under  arms,  a  mode  of 
retrenchment  which  the  interests  of  the  Empire  require  should  be 
carried  much  further.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  expenditure  of  over  5  millions  sterling,  and  of  this 
reduction  by  far  the  greater  part  was  under  the  head  of  War.  If, 
however,  instead  of  comparing  with  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding, we  go  back  to  1873,  we  find  an  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  about  i6i  millions  sterling.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  increase 
is  in  the  charge  for  the  debt  and  in  the  cost  of  the  army.  The 
charge  for  the  debt  in  the  ten  years  increased  99^  per  cent.,  or 
practically  doubled ;  while  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  army  increased 
16  per  cent.  In  1882,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cost  of  the  army  was 
greatly  reduced  ;  but  in  1881  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  army  ex- 
ceeded its  cost  in  1873  by  as  much  as  29  per  cent.  The  charge 
for  the  debt,  as  already  stated,  doubled  in  ten  years.  A  por- 
tion of  the  new  debt  was  incurred  for  the  construction  of 
railways  and  for  other  useful  public  works  which  tend  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  the  long  run 
will  add  to  its  wealth.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  army  brought  about  since  the  rise  of  Germany  to  the  first 
place  in  Europe.  Last  year  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  cost  only 
6£  millions  sterling ;  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  less  than 
2  millions  sterling;  the  Ministry  of  Communications  if  million; 
and  the  Ministry  of  Justice  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  four  Ministries  together,  in  fact,  cost  Jess  than 
n£  millions  sterling  out  of  a  total  outlay  of  over  71  millions 
sterling.  It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that,  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  foreign  policy  beset  with  danger  to  itself,  and  of 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Empire  in  all  directions,  the  Russian 
Government  is  starving  the  regular  Administration,  is  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  the  people,  and,  in  short,  is  dis- 
regarding the  true  interests  of  its  people.  The  charge  of 
the  debt  alone  exceeded  20  millions  sterling  in  1882,  and 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  was  about  23^  millions  sterling, 
making  together  43^  millions  sterling  out  of  a  total  outlay  of 
71  millions  sterling,  or  about  61  per  cent.  And  in  these  figures 
we  are  not  including  the  cost  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  nor  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  upon  the  army  and  navy.  Neither  are 
we  including  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  excessive  inconvertible 
paper  money.  The  war  alone  caused  that  paper  money  to  be  in- 
creased 40  millions  sterling,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  withdrawal  of 
this  increase,  the  debt  must  be  increased  at  least  as  much. 

The  receipts,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  70,371,000/.,  being 


an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  somewhat  over  5  mil- 
lions sterling.  But  the  Controller  of  the  Empire  frankly 
admits  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase  is  nominal.  Owing 
to  an  increase  in  the  duties  upon  spirits,  and  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  collecting  those  duties,  a  portion  of  the 
drink  revenue  for  1881  was  not  collected  until  1882,  so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  latter  year  has  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
former.  Again,  the  tobacco  duty  was  raised  at  the  beginning  of 
1883,  and  in  anticipation  of  this  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  was 
greatly  increased  in  1882,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  year 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  year  just  ended.  Thus,  we  find 
that  1882  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  of  the  year  immediately  following,  and  that  thus  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  increased  revenue  was  temporary,  and  due 
to  artificial  causes.  Of  the  total  increase,  considerably  more  than 
one-half  is  due  to  the  spirit  duties.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Turkey,  the  spirit  duties  have  been  raised  fully  40  per  cent., 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  yield  has  considerably  increased. 
But,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
been  considerably  checked.  As  drunkenness  was  formerly  too 
prevalent  in  Russia,  the  ultimate  consequence  of  enforced  tempe- 
rance will  doubtless  be  beneficial  to  the  country  from  every  point 
of  view  ;  but  the  immediate  effect  threatens  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  exchequer.  Hitherto,  as  used  to  be  said  of  ourselves,  the 
Russians  have  drunk  themselves  out  of  their  difficulties.  Com- 
pared with  1873,  however,  1882  shows  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  further 
elevation  of  the,  duty  would  diminish  the  revenue.  Yet,  as  the 
expenditure  continues  to  increase,  more  revenue  is  required.  The 
effect  of  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  the  Customs'  duties  in 
checking  consumption  is  still  more  marked.  1882,  it  is  true, 
showed  a  considerably  larger  Customs'  revenue  than  1881 ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  gave  a  smaller  revenue  than  1880,  although 
thero  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  duties  in  the 
meantime.  When  it  is  recollected  that  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent, 
was  imposed  upon  all  the  Customs'  duties  in  1882,  an  increase 
of  less  than  a  million  over  1881  and  of  350,000/.  over  the 
average  of  1880  and  1881  is  exceedingly  small,  and  shows  that 
here  also  the  limit  of  taxation  has  really  been  reached.  Further- 
more, the  personal  and  the  land  taxes  show  a  falling  off.  With 
the  single  exception  of  1880,  they  yielded  less  in  1882  than  in 
any  of  the  previous  nine  years.  The  peasants  are  unable  to  pay 
the  Land-tax,  as  augmenting  arrears  prove  ;  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  working  classes,  are  also  falling  into  arrear  on  account  of  the 
Poll-tax.  Indeed,  their  difficulties  compelled  the  Government 
last  year  to  grant  concessions  in  regard  to  both  these  taxes. 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  increase  in  the  spirit  duties, 
the  tobacco  duties,  and  one  or  two  other  items,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Report  of  the  Controller  of  the  Empire  goes  to 
confirm  what  we  have  lately  observed,  that  the  limit  of  taxation  in 
Russia  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached.  The  most  earnest  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  fail,  even  for  a  single  year,  to  keep  the 
expenditure  down  to  the  level  of  revenue.  And  as  soon  as  pres- 
sure is  relaxed,  temporary  retrenchment  is  followed  by  increased 
outlay,  while  additions  to  taxation  check  consumption,  and  the 
most  important  taxes  unaltered  give  a  diminishing  yield. 


REVIEWS. 


MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  THOMAS 
BECKET. — VOL.  VI.* 

r~n  HIS  volume  of  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket — 
J-  the  sixth  volume  of  the  whole  collection,  the  second  of  the 
Epistolce — has  no  introduction  beyond  a  short  note  explanatory  of 
the  appearance  of  an  index  at  the  end.  As  there  is  a  third  volume 
of  the  Epistolce  to  come,  and  yet  another  of  biography,  the  place 
chosen  for  the  index  is  certainly  a  strange  one.  But  we  learn  that 
it  is  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  late  editor,  Canon  Robertson, 
who  was  attacked  by  a  sudden  and  fatal  illness  as  the  lost  sheet 
was  passing  through  the  press.  What  were  his  reasons  for  so 
placing  the  index  can  only  be  conjectured ;  but  it  is  suggested 
that,  conscious  of  failing  strength,  and  apprehending  that  the 
remainder  of  the  work  would  be  left  for  others  to  finish,  he  desired 
to  mark  off',  as  by  a  distinct  boundary,  that  part  of  the  work  which 
he  had  executed  with  his  own  hand.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  motive,  it  was  right  to  respect  his  arrangement,  and  to  leave 
his  index  in  the  place  he  chose  for  it.  But  we  trust  that  the 
editors  of  the  volumes  now  in  preparation  will  not  therefore  treat 
this  part  of  the  work  as  entirely  distinct.  It  will  be  intolerable 
to  have  two  volumes  of  the  Epistolce  indexed  together  with  four 
volumes  of  Lives,  while  the  last  volume  of  Epistolce  has  an  index  to 
itself,  or  in  common  with  the  last  volume  of  biography.  Either 
there  must  be  a  common  index  to  the  whole  eight  volumes,  or  the 
three  volumes  of  letters  must  have  an  index  of  their  own.  Perhaps 

*  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  a.d.  1173)-  Edited  by  James  Craigie 
Robertson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  VI.  (Epistles  CCXXVII.- 
DXXX.)  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Loiidou  :  LonKina'ns  &  Co. ;  Triibner  &  Co.  Oxford :  Parker  &  Co. 
Cambridge:  Maemillan  &  Co.  Edinburgh:  A.  &  C.  Black  :  Douglas  & 
Foulfs.    Dublin  :  Thorn  &  Co.  1882. 
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it  would  be  well  to  have  both  ;  at  any  rate,  the  present  index  is 
inadequate  as  a  guide  through  the  mazes  of  the  correspondence. 
Under  the  names  of  the  writers  we  ought  to  have  had  lists  of  their 
Epistolce,  so  that  one  could  easily  refer  to  a  letter  by  any  given 
writer,  as  Herbert  of  Bosham,  or  John  of  Salisbury.  Under  the 
head  "  Herbert  of  Bosham "  we  do  indeed  find  a  reference  to 
"  letters  written  in  the  Archbishop's  name  "  in  the  fifth  volume. 
But  there  are  in  the  present  volume  three  letters  by  Herbert  in 
the  Archbishop's  name,  four  in  the  name  of  other  people,  and  one 
in  his  own,  to  which  no  reference  is  given.  If  we  want  to  pick 
out  his  letters,  or  those  of  the  Archbishop  himself,  or  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  from  among  the  mass,  we  have  to  go  through  the  table 
of  contents,  and  there  we  meet  constantly  with  that  detestable 
form  "  Idem  ad  eundem,"  which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  abolished. 
In  the  case  of  Ep.  ccccviii.  this  has  led  to  an  error,  the  letter 
referred  to  being  not  from  Thomas,  the  "  Idem  "  in  question,  but 
from  Pope  Alexander.  There  is  also  an  error  in  the  entry  in  the 
index :— "  Eudes,  Count  of  Brittany  .  .  .  accuses  Henry  of 
having  seduced  his  sister."  It  was  the  daughter  of  Eudes—"  filiam 
ej  us  virginem,  quani  illi  pacis  obsidem  dederat  " — by  an  (illegiti- 
mate) half-sister  of  Henry's  mother.  We  will  add  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  editor  of  the  forthcoming  volume  will  be  a  little 
more  liberal  of  help  in  the  way  of  side-notes,  of  which,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  former  article,  Canon  Robertson  was  very 
chary.  In  making  these  remarks,  we  have  no  wish  to  depre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  late  editor,  to  whom  all  students  of 
twelfth-century  history  and  literature  owe  a  deep  debt  for 
his  having  brought  into  order  the  hitherto  confused  and  un- 
inte'ligibly-arranged  mass  of  letters  relative  to  the  great  contro- 
versy between  the  King  and  the  Archbishop,  and  whose  death 
before  the  completion  of  his  valuable  labours  all  must_  regret.  We 
only  suggest  that  in  a  few  points  of  detail  his  plan  might  be  im- 
proved upon. 

The  present  portion  of  the  correspondence  opens  about  the 
middleof  1166  with  two  letters  from  John  of  Salisbury,  then  still  in 
exile  on  the  Continent,  to  Master  Radulf  Niger  of  Poitiers— in 
plain  English,  Ralf  Black— written  shortly  after  the  famous  storm 
of  excommunications  at  Vezelay.  It  is  evident  that  Radulf  had 
observed  that  the  excommunicates  were  not  generally  shunned  as 
thev  should  be— here  the  immortal  quotation  from  the  Jackdaw  of 
Hheims  will  obtrude  itself  upon  the  memory,  but  we  forbear. 
John  of  Salisbury  takes  the  matter  calmly  :  — 

Quod  illi  non  evitantur  quos  domimis  Cantuariensis  dennntiavit  cxcom- 
municatos,  non  tarn  ipsum  lsedit  quam  illos  qui  eis  communicant. 

In  his  heart  John  evidently  regretted  that  the  Archbishop  had 
taken  such  violent  action,  and  he  is  careful  to  aver  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it : — 

Egi)  scio,  quod  neqnc  in  fcrenda  sententia  pra;sens  fui,  neque  de  consilio 
mc»  nut  de  conseientia  lata  est.  Kt  necdum,  Deo  teste,  quosdam  coram 
qui  notati  sunt  novi,  neque,  quod  meminerim,  vidi. 

Then  he  half  promises  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Archbishop  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  excommunicated  Royal  ministers,  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  ad- 
vises his  correspondent  upon  the  delicate  question  of  intercourse 
with  the  Archdeacon.  The  perfect  man,  he  lavs  down,  has  no  in- 
tercourse with  the  excommunicate,  even  in  verbi  commereio,  save 
it  be  to  denounce  his  fault,  much  less  in  mensa,  vcl  in  ecclesia  et 
shnilibns.  But  even  Elisha  the  prophet  did,  out  of  regard  for 
King  Jehoshaphat,  reveal  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  idolatrous 
King  of  Israel.  And  then  there  is  the  case  of  Naaman  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon,  whence  it  is  manifest  "  quatenus  imperfectos 
urget  interdum  reverentia  publicre  potestatis."  From  all  which 
the  charitable  conclusion  is  deduced  that  Radulf  Niger  may  hold 
intercourse  with  his  Archdeacon  in  the  hope  of  influencing  him 
for  good.  The  same  spiritual  precedents,  with  much  the  same 
reasoning,  reappear  in  a  similar  letter  of  counsel  to  the  celebrated 
Parisian  professor  of  canon  and  civil  law,  Gerard  Pucelle,  on  the 
subject  of  his  sojourn  at  Cologne,  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  Antipope.  Here  the  case  of  Naaman  is 
cited  rather  more  doubtfully.  Even  Naaman,  it  is  observed,  felt 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  Prophet's  pardon  and  prayers  before- 
hand— "Si  ergo  tantum  timuit  gentilis,  ignarus  legis,  quantum 
timere  debet  philosophus  Christianus,  doctor  legis  ?  "  Neverthe- 
less John  concludes  in  favour  of  his  friend's  conduct,  which 
had  been  much  discussed,  "  multis  accusantibus,  excusautibus 
paucis  " : — 

Meum  itaque  consilium  est  et  desiderium,  ut  inter  schismaticos  ct  lucrc- 
ticos  lidem  praedicetia  et  pacem,  ea  sapientia  et  moderatione  qua;  prosit 
ecclesia-,  in  eujus  fortasse  utilitate  et  salute  personam  vestram  Dominus  ad 
ho.;  k^rtiaros  destiuavit. 

But  the  subsequent  history  of  Gerard  Pucelle  goes  to  prove  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  bow  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon.  The  result 
of  Gerard's  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  schismatical  city  of  Cologne 
was  that  he  accepted  a  benefice  from  the  schismatics,  and  had 
much  ado  to  put  himself  right  again  with  the  Pope,  whose  absolu- 
tion he  only  obtained  on  condition  of  pronouncing  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  schism  and  giving  up  the  benefice.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  himself,  though  he  exerted  his  influence  with  the 
Pope  in  favour  of  Gerard  Pucelle,  writes  a  stern  refusal  to  the 
Bit-hop  of  Worcester,  who  after  the  renewed  fulmi nation  of  excom- 
munications on  Palm  Sunday  and  Ascension  Day,  1169,  had 
begged  permission  "  excommunicatis  eommunicare.''  The  letter  is  a 
line  piece  of  fiery  rhetoric,  and  would  win  our  admiration  were  it 
not  for  the  remembrance  of  what,  to  a  modern  mind,  seems  the 
general  unreasonableness  of  Thomas's  proceedings. 


On  the  lay  side  of  the  dispute,  however,  unreasonableness 
came  out  in  cruel  and  savage  action.  Sympathy  with  King  Henry 
is  seriously  checked  when  we  are  reminded,  by  a  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  to  the  Pope,  how,  by  an  act  of  despotism  worthy  of 
any  Oriental  prince,  the  King  drove  into  exile  all  the  kin  nf 
Thomas,  clerk  and  layman,  women  and  children,  small  and  great. 
Many,  writes  the  Archbishop,  have  died  in  exile ;  many  still  await 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness. In  another  letter,  from  a  "quidam  amicus,"  we  get  the 
well-known  picture  of  Henry  in  one  of  his  fits  of  rage — "solito 
furore  succensus  " — tearing  off  his  garments,  pulling  the  silk 
coverlet  from  his  bed,  and  sitting  down  and  gnawing  the  straw. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  curious  incident  of  the  King 
stopping  some  Templars  who  were  about  to  salute  Richard  of 
Ilchester,  "  dicens  nolle  eos  excommunicato  osculum  _  dare  "— a 
sign  that  excommunication  was  not  altogether  ineffective.  It  is 
unpleasant  to  read  in  the  next  letter  how  a  lad  who  was  inter- 
cepted with  Papal  letters  had  his  eyes  nearly  gouged  out  to  make 
him  confess  from  whom  he  received  the  papers — "  in  arcto  ftiisse 
positum,  digitis  ad  oculos  eruendos  appositis  usque  ad  eft'usionem 
sanguinis,  et  aqua  calida  per  os  injecta,  donee  confiteretur  se  lit- 
teras  a  magistro  Heriberto  [Herbert  of  Bosham]  accepisse." 
Further  on  in  the  same  year,  1166,  John  of  Salisbury,  commenting 
on  the  silence  of  his  correspondents  in  England,  infers  that  they 
are  so  oppressed  that  they  dare  no  longer  even  complain ;  they 
are  in  the  case  of  schoolboys,  whose  masters  flog  them  first  into 
crying  and  then  into  silence.  It  is  touching  to  see  that  when 
John'of  Salisbury  cast  about  for  a  parallel  to  the  extreme  tyranny 
of  King  Henry,  it  was  evidently  in  his  own  schoolmasters  that  he 
found  it. 

There  are  many  letters  of  great  interest  and  importance,  ranging 
over  the  period  from  John  of  Oxford's  mission  at  Rome  to  the  ex- 
communication of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  others  in  1 169.  The 
much-discussed  Papal  letter  authorizing  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  crown  King  Henry's  son  will  of  course  attract  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  here  assigned  to  the  date  of  June  17,  1167,  a 
time  when  the  Pope  was  in  the  utmost  distress  from  the  siege  of 
Rome  by  the  Emperor,  and  was  therefore  probably  anxious  to  retain 
King  Henry's  friendship  at  almost  any  price.  In  a  note  the  late 
editor  has  observed  that  the  doubts  suggested  by  the  absence  of 
the  letter  from  the  Vatican  MS.  "  seem  to  be  overpowered  by 
the  authority  of  other  MSS."  At  any  rate  Lingard  went  too  far 
in  his  dogmatic  assertion,  "  It  is  a  manifest  forgery."  How  closely 
interwoven  were  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  the  Archbishop 
with  those  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  has  been  set  forth 
by  .Miluian  in  a  passage  which  will  readily  recur  to  the  mind 
on  glancing  over  these  letters.  We  find  John  of  Salisbury  in- 
quiring of  Gerard  Pucelle,  "  an  aliquid  postea  certum  accepe- 
ritis  de  expeditione  imperatoris,  et  vestro  Coloniensi"  (i.e.  Reginald, 
the  schismatical  Archbishop  of  Cologne).  We  read  the  English 
Archbishop's  rejoicings  over  the  discomfiture,  as  yet  only  known 
by  rumour,  of  the  ex-princeps — so  he  styles  Frederick — who  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph  at  Rome  has  seen  his  host  smitten  down 
by  the  pestilence.  John  of  Salisbury  utters  a  prayer  that  He  who 
has  repulsed  "  the  Teutonic  tyrant"  in  confusion  from  the  City — 
"  ab  Urbe  " — will  of  His  grace  lead  back  the  King  of  the  English 
into  the  right  way.  Again  and  again  the  writers  revert  to  this 
destruction  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  army  by  the  Roman  pesti- 
lence, a  destruction  which  impressed  men  in  those  days  as  the 
destruction  of  Napoleon's  Grand  Army  by  the  Russian  winter 
impressed  men  within  our  own  century.  The  fate  of  "  Fredericks 
ex-Augustus,"  cast  down  from  his  high  estate,  "  miser,  sed  nulli 
miserabilis,"  is  held  up  as  a  warning  to  King  Henry ;  the  Scrip- 
tural parallel  of  Sennacherib  is  of  course  frequently  cited  ;  and 
when  m  1 1 69  it  is  rumoured  that  "  the  Teutonic  tyrant  ''  has 
the  gout,  the  image  with  the  clay  feet  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw  in  his  dream  at  once  suggests  itself  to  John  of  Salisbury's 
memory.  The  epithet  "  ex-Augustus  "  applied  to  Frederick 
occurs  not  infrequently;  but  the  Antipajpa,  whom  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  company  with  the  ex-Augustus,  does  not,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen,  appear  under  that  name.  "  Ilreresiarcha 
Cremensis"  is  John  of  Salisbury's  description  of  the  Antipope 
Guy  of  Crema.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  title  Hex  Ani/licc, 
which  later  on  was  formally  adopted  by  King  John,  was  already 
in  use,  though  it  had  not  yet  driven  out  the  older  style  of  Rex 
Anijlorum.  Thomas,  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  points 
of  etiquette,  seems  to  use  either  form  indifferently.  The  term 
ecclesia  Anylicana,  which  in  the  next  century  was  to  appear  in  the 
Great  Charter,  occurs  perpetually,  though  the  ecclesia  Aaylorum 
known  to  Pope  Gregory  and  Baeda  is  also  still  to  be  found.  On 
one  point  we  crave  for  more  light.  John  of  Salisbury,  still  watch- 
ing with  eager  interest  the  waning  fortunes  of  the  scMsmuticus 
cx-Auyustus,  aud  predicting  that  all  Frederick's  "  accomplices  " — 
the  whole  Imperialist  or  Ghibelin  party,  in  fact— will  fall  with 
him,  draws  an  illustration  from  the  rithmachia  : — 

Nam  et  in  rithmachia  ludentium  hoc  indicat  jocus,  ubi  quotiens  aufertur 
pyramis  intercepta,  totieus  concidunt  latera  ejus. 

Dticange,  as  the  editorial  note  tells  us,  has  explained  that 
rythmachia  means  modulorum  scu  numerorum  certamen,  and  has  re- 
ferred the  inquirer  to  a  chapter  of  John  of  Salisbury's  Polycratieus, 
"where,  however,  neither  the  word,  nor  any  description  of  the 
game  answering  to  that  in  the  text,  is  to  be  found."  Something 
akin  to  the  building  of  card-houses  would  seem  to  be  nearer  the 
mark.  We  trust  that  some  searcher  into  antiquity  may  yet  be 
able  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  jocose  game  of  rit/i- 
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SflSl  SnoT  sST^  W°U  d  faiD  iDdul^e  tbe  f-cy-*e 
could  snatdi  fJ?m  tf  haI6  S0laCed  8,lch  moments  as  he 

K  i  r  '  do°>inatiou  of  tyrant  schoolmasters. 

himself  for  ttt&8haU  ^  fr0m  St  Th°mas  of  Canterbury 
S  JZVtZ^  ?  %?moua  perSOual  all«sion  which  might 
StoTH^!  "?1104  P°inted  out  to  him  by?he 
™£ !         g    ar.d  has  uttered  a  complaint  that  the  drunkards 

qui  bibebfntTn11  ^  " '  t!  aS  the  Vul"ate  haS  *  "  in  ™  psallebant 
Otho  of  S  '  .TJllS  t6Xt  Th0mas'  complaining  to  Cardinal 

vlryil  ^Xr^yr^  th&  bi3h°P8'  -to  himself, 

A  tat  il  P'     11  "I*0?  etlam  1ui  llon  bibit  vinum." 

suieJeS  fh!  Pk°T f1033',  ^inanote  Canon  Robertson  has 
suggested  the   probable  allusion.     The   Archbishop's  especial 

"oTal  J&S  bert<?°  i0t'Bi^°P  of  London,  was  a  vejetar LTand 
a  total  abstainer-"  vznum  vel  carnes  non  gustans,"  says  William 
vinuS'  Th  Hen,cethestl^  of  "psallitfein  nos  quf  non  bZ 
IS  ti  £  m0dem  reader'  unless  be  baPPMs  to  be  familiar 
with  the  mediaeval  tone  of  thought,  will  probably  be  inclined  to 
censure  this  fashion  of  dealing  with  Scripture  as  flippant  and 
reverent  for  an  archbishop  and  an  aspirant  to  sai Ship  and 
martyrdom,  mere  especially  as  there  are  peculiarly  solemn 
associations  connected  with  the  Psalm  thus,  one  may  almost  saT 
travestied;  and  yet  in  this  censure  he  would  be  unjust  The 
devout  man  of  mediaeval  times  was,  without  a  thought  of  h! 
twi^MeSfo  £ShhaDdlinS  of  Scriptural  phrase!  ln°I  £ 
fi  of  K?  £  °WD  circumstances  as  ever  was  the 

^s&omtltthl  Ihf  f.PP^^i^verence  in  both  cases 
springs  irom  that  thorough  behet  in  the  Bible  and  in  themselves 
combined  which  characterized  alike  the  medieval  and  theTurito 
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JOHN  HERRING.* 

TT  is  not  enough  that  a  novelist  should  conceive  a  powerful 
-1-  situation.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not  in  approach  °n*  the 
perfect  type  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  means 

tha  lead  ^V™-  ^  the  cLn  of  event 

tnat  lead  up  to  the  situation  put  together.    If  the  means  he 

sympathy  with  those  of  his  creations  for  whom  the  narration 
necessarily  demands  our  sympathy  and  interest,  Aefth  storv 
however  good  the  situation,  fails  as  a  whole.  Th  s  sympathy  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  sympathy  of  approbation  ;  it  may  be  mi  v 

witlL  ,made  V^wtand  and  feel  with  a  character;  for 
without  such  comprehension,  whether  of  hero  or  villain  our 

j£T*2    ;rcter is forfeited-  Thia  seems  ^ St S 

John  Herring,  otherwise   a  very  well-told  story.     The  main 

outUawhi,  1St,eXCelient/-  the  ^  is  raPid  and  vigorous  tnroS 
o  t,  while  the  reflections  and  comments  are  full  of  shrewdness 
and  humour;  but  the  failure  in  the  development  of  the  story 
pronounced  and  cannot  be  completely  condoned  by  any  of 
the  other  virtues  which  the  book  possesses  in  so  hiVa  decree 
Our  sympathy  of  comprehension  is  forfeited  in  both  hero  "and 
heroine    Both  are  made  when  the  strain  of  the  plot  is  upon 

their  places  and  characters,  we  cannot  conceive  the  conduct 
they  variously  pursue  as  possible.  But  before  we  attempt  to 
ffiKi^^^^.™^  thank?"oP  t£ 
t  S  °  ^  ?%ml  f01'  80  Pleasant  a  book-  Those  who  a-ree 
S th  Stated  above'  a/dwish  the  book  better,  cannot  °C 

at  the  same  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  comment-  the 

tions.    ISo  one  who  takes  up  John  Herring  will  be  likely  to  lav  it 

sneU toT" '       eV6U,  th6  m°St  ^rate-skipper  will  It £  It  a 
spell  to  chain  his  wandering  eyes. 

Let  us  try  to  roughly  condense  the  long  series  of  stirrine- 
incidents  set  forth  in  John  Herring.  There  was  an  old  man 
named  Cobbled**  (of  whom  more  hereafter)  who  lived  wi£ 

moo?  8t£T  -Td?  \  C-°m}*C\  Called  tbe  Giant'a  Tabl°  o»  ^ 
mooi.    Ike  girl  slept  inside,  but  the  old  man  retired  at  ni^ht 

helnt ZT  °vulie'  ^CaUSe  hi8  dead  ™fe  baul^  him  if 
he  slept  within  The  cask  was  tied  to  one  of  the  upright  stones 
of  the  cromlech.  On  the  night  which  begins  theP  story  the 
cask  was  being  rocked  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  woo  sleep  to 

ockeTtoo  h22  CSUedi*1  Miss  CoSick 

inT  down  tK  \  CZSk  br°ke  ltS  moorin-3  and  went  career- 
went  ^ill^n  P%°f.Dart1m°0r'  SPilliD^  0ld  Cobbledick  as  it 
ZZ  t      n,  ,   6  unfortunat«1y-  it  took  the  course  of  the  coach- 

oad  from  Okehampton,  which  crossed  the  moor  near  the  cromlech, 
and  careermg  along  lt  met  a  post-chaise  with  two  horses-"  leaping 

Slled  WhoV'A of«ou^,upset,_and  of  course  there  is  some  one 
toUed  Who  better  than  the  heroine's  father  ?  The  daughter  is 
Urns  eft  to  the  protection  of  the  third  occupant  of  the  car  , 

m  sWd  th' ?f-a  t0Af  strau?er-a  mere  fellow-traveller-who' 
as  shaied  the  hire  of  the  carnage  in  the  way  people  used  to  do 
hftj  years  ago  when  the  event  took  place.  iLro  John  Herrin- 
and  heroine  Mirelle  are  thus  left  on  the  moor  together  but "t  °f 
a  ong  while  yet  before  they  will  be  able  to  get  into  the  requ  site 
positions  of  marriage,  murder,  and  suicide."  Mirelle,  it  may  be 
observed  at  once,  xs  a  girl  of  nineteen;  her  lather's  name  was 


Strange,  but  she  prefers  the  more  euphonious  appellation  of  the 
Countess  Garcia  de  Cantalejo.  This*  was  herPLtKVame 
who  had  married  Mr.  Strange,  a  Brazilian  diamond  merchant' 
for  his  money  Soon  after  her  marriage  she  had  Wht 
her  little  daughter  to  Paris  to  educate°her  and  to  escape 
from  Mr.  Strange,  who  had  unpardonably  insulted  his  wifePs 

1 Mrf  ™Mr-  &ttange's  handsome  remittances;  the  daughter 
was  brought  up  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  She 
did  not  see  much  of  her  mother,  but  still  enough  to  imbibe 

£f„i  *f  ^  n°ti0nS  of  her  own  noMity  of  birth  The 
result  of  the  good  sisters'  teachings  and  her  mothers  example 
was  to  make  her  a  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  firmly  believin I  that 
her  mother  was  a  saint  and  her  father  a  heretic  and  a  v^uW 
monster  who  had  taken  advantage  of  her  mother's  poverty  bu 
that  she,  at  any  rate,  inherited  nothing  in  the  way  ofrace  on  her 
father  s  side.  When  Mirelle's  mother  died,  her  father  lesolved  to 
come  home  and  settle  in  England  TTP  went-  in  p?  •  t  i  ,  • 
daughter  out  of  the  convent,  andtoughtTJ  to  Ia g 
was  on  his  way  to  London  when  the°  accident  occurred  West 
Wyke  was  the  only  house  near  the  scene  of  the  acc  dent-a 

d"yedd°coWunt0lf  mfn°r  i-°USe  ,bel0D^  t0  the  BauLhUk,  a 
aecayed  county  family.  Here  the  dead  man  was  carried  ind 
here  Mirelle  and  John  Herring  took  shelter.  iS  SSfi  ^ 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  John  Herring  was  a  commercial 
traveller,  she  considered  it  necessary  to  treat  him  wiT  ieat 

sutenejo'hn  R  t0  regald  ^Protecti-  of  as  IZltlT- 
suit.  John  Herring  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  kindness  which 
was  soon  to  take  a  warmer  colour,  and  did  everything  n 
his  power  to  help  Mirelle.  He  arranged  all  her  affairs,  fi  st Rescu- 
ing the  baggage  from  the  hands  of  old  Cobbledick,  who  was 
found  prowling  among  the  debns  of  the  post-chaise.  KothK 

SeTV?t  W?  l0St  IhQ  Wil1  WaS  °f  COurse  iQ  ^  8ZS 
cer  am  i  t!  T  made  ^ars  before,  and  constituted  a 

certain  Mr.  Trampleasure  guardian  and  trustee  of  Mirelle  till  «he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-three.  When  old  Squire  BatUshill  and 
John  Herring  discovered  this  they  were  thunderstruck  for 
Trampleasure  was  a  rascally  attorney  of  the  most  approved  type 
of  fiction.  He  had  cheated  poor  Mr.  Battishill  almost  out  of  his 
last  penny,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ran ' 

would  slnTS?1063'  £  WM  PIetty  CerUin  that  m-  Trampleasure 
Z  Jl ,  .  v,  a  r  ,  ^  8  m°Uey  m  SOme  bubbIe  minin?  company 
T\  j  *  6  deh"b,ted  t0  fina»ce.     Even  if  John  Herrin^had 

Tt    he  1  M™         Wlll7and  We  d°  UOt  feel  sure  that  he  d  S 
walked  Mr  T  *   ,    ^  ^  S°' f°r  aS  U  la^  011  the  table  in 
walked  Mr.  Trampleasure  junior  and  picked  it  up.    There  was 
therefore  no  help  lor  it,  and  Mirelle  and  her  six  thousand  noulds 
had  to  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Trampleasure.    This  was  not  verv 
p  easant  for  Mirelle  with  her  highborn  feeling    for  the  Tram- 
pleasures  were  hardly  a   polished   family.    Mr  Trampleasure 
emor  was  noisy,  vulgar,  and  familiar;  Mrf Trampleasure  jun  or's 
talk  was  of  barmaids ;  Mrs.  Trampleasure  was  fond  of  playfully 
addressing  her  husband  as  Mr.  Tram ;  while  the  girl  Orange,  though 
handsome  and  not  aggressively  ill-bred,  was  jealous  and  vindictive. 
Though  John  Herring  had  pressing  business  at  Exeter,  he  yet 
waited  at  West  Wyke  and  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  convey'  MirSe 
to  the  Trampleasures  at  Launceston.    For  this  Mirelle  did  not 
hank  him  because,  as  she  gracefully  expressed  it  on  one  occasion, 
she  thought  he  was  a  commis  vogageur.  When  he  went  unthanked 
away  he  put  a  card  into  her  hand  telling  her  she  might  always 
count  on  h,s  help.    She  thought  he  was  offering  her  an  advertise! 
ment  of  his  business,  and  received  it  accordingly.    When  he  had 
gone  Mirelle  looked  at  it,  and  found  he  was°an  officer Tn  an S 
ment  that  had  served  with  great  distinction  at  Waterloo.  Like 
Cadsby  after  he  had  snubbed  the  Duke  in  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  pic- 
ture, she  felt  annoyed  at  this.    Mirelle  has  not  been  Ion-  at 
Launceston  before  she  begins  to  fall  in  love  with  a  certain 
Captain  Irecarrel,  who  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Orange  Tram- 
pleasure    This  worthy  is  a  blue-eyed  captain  of  militia  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  old  Cornish  family,  but  of  very  small  means? 
Captain  Trecarrel  must  marry  money,  and  though  he  sees  he  has 
made  a  conquest  of  Mirelle,  he  thinks  Miss  Orange  the  safer  in- 

r  ^  ap6  vh°h-  ?°hin  Hen"in§">  now  bead  and  ears 
u  love  with  Mirelle  goes  back  to  West  Wyke,  and  finds  that,  in 
helping  Mr.  Battishill  and  his  daughter  Cicely,  he  will  have  a  hue 
chance  of  extending  his  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  resolves  to  help 
them;  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  for  Mr.  Trampleasure  has 
mortgages  on  the  whole  estate,  and  Mr.  Battishill's  affairs  are  in 
utter  contusion  There  seems  no  possibility  of  saving  the  estate. 
It  must  go,  as  Trampleasure  seems  determined  to  foreclose 

We  must  now  explain  the  place  occupied  by  the  Cobbledicks  in 
the  story    Gnzzley,  the  father,  and  Joyce,  the  daughter  are 
represented  as  complete  savages,  survivals  of  neolithic  man,  who 
maintain  to  our  day  all  the  manners,  habits  of  thought,  and  forms 
of  belief  which  characterized  him.    The  Cobbledicks  themselves 
have  a  sense  of  property,  and  of  this  they  are  very  proud,  as 
some  of  their  cousins  on   the   moor  have  not  reached  this 
pitch  of  enlightenment.    The  author  in  his  preface  assures  us 
positively  that  such  people  existed  in  Devonshire  tiU  a  few  years 
ago.   As  we  are  thus  denied  the  opportunity  of  doubting  their  exist- 
ence, we  can  only  humbly  remark  that  thev  "and  their  manners  would 
look  less  strange  in  a  novel  of  Polynesian  life.    We  have,  however 
no  desire  to  bandy  probabilities  with  the  author  of  John  Herrina 
and  at  any  rate  the  Cobbledicks  are  excellent  vehicles  for  a  good 
deal  ot  quiet  irony  at  the  expense  of  the  antiquarians.  The  purpose 
for  which  the  Cobbledicks  are  introduced  into  the  story  becomes 
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evident  when  the  girl  Joyce,  who  had  attached  herself  to  John 
Herring  (for  reasons  too  long  to  be  given  here),  shows  hiin 
where  to  rind  a  certain  tin  box — part  of  Mr.  Strange 's  luggage — 
which  old  Grizzley  had  picked  up  on  the  night  of  the  accident 
and  buried  inside  the  cromlech.  This  puts  Mr.  John  Herring 
into  a  difficulty,  and  he  resolves  to  erect  a  private  and  secret 
Court  of  Chancery  within  his  own  breast,  and  to  nominate  himself 
Mirelle'a  guardian.  That  his  action  is  not  a  right  one,  the 
author  recognizes  by  making  John  Herring's  miseries  turn  on 
this  event ;  but  the  folly  and  want  of  moral  sense  in  what  he 
does  cannot  be  artistically  set  right  thus,  because  his  action 
is  quite  unintelligible,  and  inconsistent  with  his  character.  No 
man  of  sense  and  honour,  as  Herring  is  represented,  could  have 
acted  the  fool's  part  he  acts.  If  he  acted  from  passion  his 
course  might  possibly  be  understood ;  but  he  does  not,  he 
deliberates  profoundly.  It  may  be  asked,  what  was  he  to  do? 
Certainly  not  what  he  did  do.  Are  there  not  courts  of  law ; 
or  could  he  not  have  lodged  the  contents  of  the  bos  in  the  hands 
of  some  third  person  ?  But  whether  a  good  answer  can  be  at 
once  found  or  not  does  not  matter ;  that  is  the  author's  busi- 
ness. If  he  could  not  find  a  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
he  should  not  have  created  the  situation  in  the  way  he  has. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  take  much  interest  in  John  Herring 
himself  after  he  has  proved  of  so  unreal  a  nature,  the  story  still 
continues  full  of  interesting  events.  These  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

It  is  needless  to  wish  John  Herring  success,  for  that  is  secured 
to  any  work  by  the  author  of  Mehalah.  Still  we  do  so,  and  wish 
further  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  he  gives  to  the  world 
another  "West  of  England  Romance. 


THE  PARISH  OF  TAXWOOD.* 

DR.  MACDUFF  tells  a  good  story  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  the 
simplicity  of  whose  character  was  out  of  accord  with  the  rush 
and  torrent  of  his  magnificent  verbiage."  On  one  occasion  the  great 
orator  had  been  invited  to  address  a  primitive  prayer-meeting  in  a 
remote  Highland  parish.  The  parochial  minister  begged  as  a 
personal  favour  that  the  distinguished  visitor  would  speak  down 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  flock,  and  use  only  the  simplest  words 
and  sentences.  Chalmers  good-naturedly  assented,  and  began 
with  this  easy  and  unstudied  sentence: — ''My  friends,  I  have 
been  specially  asked,  in  addressing  you  to-niyrht,  to  avoid  the 
technical  nomenclature  of  scholastic  theology."  So  when  in  one 
of  the  first  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Macduff's  preface  we  find  him  talk 
of  "  excogitating  the  series "  of  papers,  we  had  terrible  fore- 
bodings of  a  Scottish  formality  of  pulpit  style,  with  a  Homeric 
iuterspersion  of  such  sonorous  words  as  the  "  Mesopotamia  "  which 
charmed  a  venerable  parishioner  when  listening  to  a  candidate  for 
a  cure.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  been  most  agreeably 
disappointed.  Dr.  Macduff  has  written  a  delightful  little  volume, 
as  true  to  the  life  as  it  is  picturesque  in  its  subjects.  We  fancy 
that  we  can  recognize  something  of  its  scenes  and  scenery,  whether 
they  be  actually  laid  in  "  the  presbytery  of  Forglen  "  or  no  ; 
and  we  are  sure,  if  we  may  trust  early  reminiscences,  that 
the  types  which  he  illustrates  are  singularly  faithful.  Books 
of  the  kind,  when  they  are  pleasantly  and  simply  written, 
have  a  strange  fascination,  at  all  events  for  Scotchmen.  We 
like  to  refresh  our  memories  of  former  days  by  references  to  such 
genuinely  Scotch  authors  as  "Christopher  North"  or  the  late 
Dr.  Norman  McLeod.  As  devoted  to  the  fatherland  as  Walter 
Scott,  they  loved  the  humbler  classes  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
and  not  a  few  of  their  descriptions  hold  a  place  in  our  affections 
with  the  interior  of  the  Mucldebackit's  cottage  in  The  Antiquary, 
or  with  The  Cutter's  Saturday  Night.  We  shall  be  inclined  to  add 
this  unpretentious  little  volume  to  the  standard  authorities  on 
these  favourite  subjects.  In  dwelling  on  the  memories  of  the 
parish  of  Taxwood,  though  it  strikes  us  that  the  name  is  not  very 
happily  chosen,  Dr.  Macduff  translates  us  back  to  an  earlier  world 
which  is  being  left  behind  by  modern  innovations.  It  comes  to  us 
with  a  savour  of  the  lavender  and  strong-smelling  herbs  which 
the  old  women  of  the  parish,  in  their  scarlet  cloaks  and  "  mutches  " 
—the  mutch,  we  may  say,  was  an  old-fashioned  and  stiffly-starched 
cap — used  to  carry  to  the  kirk  by  way  of  anti-soporifics.  These 
ancient  matrons,  as  Dr.  Macduff'  reminds  us,  used  to  sit  literally 
at  the  feet  of  the  minister,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  on 
the  pulpit  steps.  He  describes  the  golden  age  of  a  fortunate  and 
highly  favoured  parish,  when  the  railways  as  yet  had  hardly 
broken  ground,  and  where  the  local  and  self-concentrated  life  had 
still  an  intense  local  vitality.  The  people  of  Taxwood  were 
fortunate  in  a  "laird"  who  lived  peaceably  at  home  and 
spent  his  rental  generously  among  his  tenants  and  neigh- 
bours. They  were  fortunate  in  a  schoolmaster  who  cherished 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  who  kept  them  by  kindness  fairly 
within  bounds  when  their  youthful  spirits  threatened  to  become 
exuberant.  They  were  fortunate  in  a  clergyman  who  to  his 
spiritual  gifts  united  a  considerable  share  of  cultivation  with 
much  of  the  harmless  worldly  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  And  they 
were  doubly  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  the  minister's  sister,  who 
laid  everything,  from  his  poultry-yard  to  his  purse,  under  contri- 
bution for  her  charities,  and  who  went  about  the  homes  of  the 
parish  like  a  ministering  angel.  Unpretending  as  the  pictures  may 
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be,  to  paint  these  worthy  people  to  the  life  demands  no  little 
shrewdness  of  observation,  considerable  power  of  mental  analysis, 
with  a  combination  of  rarer  faculties.  And  in  the  pictures  we 
have  quaint  drollery  as  well  as  kindly  satire  ;  and,  while  each  has 
some  fascination  of  its  own,  one  at  least  is  wonderfully  pathetic. 

The  minister  is,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  figure.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  the  personal  history  of  Dr.  Macduff  we  cannot 
say  whether  there  is  any  self-portraiture  in  it.  If  we  suspect  as 
much,  it  is  only  because  we  happen  to  remember  that  the  Doctor 
has  written  the  romantic  Storg  of  a  Shell ;  and  Mr.  Erskine,  of 
Taxwood,  is  described  as  possessing  a  remarkable  collection  of 
shells  and  sea  treasures.  Once  mounted  on  that  favourite  hobby 
of  his  he  was  apt  to  give  it  the  rein,  till,  "  if  it  were  possible  that 
he  could  ever  be  voted  a  bore,  it  was  when  a  dull  phlegmatic 
company  were  gathered  round  the  mahogany  cabinet,"  and 
when  he  assumed  that  his  listeners  were  interested  like  him- 
self. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Erskine  was  a 
type  of  the  cultivated  Scotch  clergyman  of  the  higher  class.  He 
had  some  small  means  of  his  own,  so  that  he  could  indulge  in 
a  well-selected  library  and  his  sister's  calls  on  his  purse  could  be 
answered  conveniently  and  promptly.  He  had  the  gift  of  speaking- 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  flock,  and  he  brought  discretion  as  well 
as  earnestness  to  the  round  of  his  parochial  visitations.  But  after 
all,  the  best  of  clergymen,  however  effectively  drawn,  must  be  of  a 
somewhat  commonplace  character.  He  can  be  of  no  particular 
age  or  country.  A  more  original  type,  because  it  is  more  strictly 
Scottish,  is  the  "  minister's  man."  As  Dr.  Macduff  remarks  in 
some  of  those  formal  sentences  which,  notwithstanding  prognosti- 
cations from  the  preface,  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  "  This 
satellite  in  Scottish  manse  life  occupies  a  position  altogether 
unique.  He  is  worth  little  if  he  does  not  bulk  as  an  important 
personage ;  his  importance  expanding  in  compound  ratio  with 
advancing  years  of  service."  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  of  un- 
impeachable character.  He  must  be  an  accomplished  gardener 
and  a  good  practical  farmer.  He  must  be  a  capable  groom  and 
coachman.  And,  above  all,  he  must  have  a  certain  readiness  of 
diplomatic  tact,  since  he  is  constantly  in  relation  with  members  of 
the  congregation  who  come  in  search  of  the  minister  when  the 
minister  may  be  otherwise  engaged.  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  in  human  nature  that  the  man  should  not  strive  to  become 
the  master.  And  nothing  is  more  significant  of  the  moral 
strength  of  Mr.  Erskine  than  the  fact  that  Dan  MacGlashan 
came  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  although  Dan's  self-sufficiency 
and  self-assurance  were  his  besetting  sins ;  and  though  their 
relations  had  necessarily  begun  in  his  instructing  the  minister  in 
farming.  There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  Dan  doing  the  honours 
of  the  manse,  or  at  all  events  of  its  cartsheds  and  stables,  when  a 
deputation  of  clergymen  from  the  adjoining  parishes  came  for  the 
annual  school-examination.  Scarcely  less  important  than  the 
minister's  factotum  was  the  schoolmaster.  Indeed  in  Scotland 
the  schoolmaster  very  frequently  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  minister 
who  had  missed  parochial  preferment  by  some  lack  of  oratorical 
gifts  or  readiness.  When  his  humiliation  as  a  "  stickit  stibbler  " 
had  been  forgotten — vide  for  an  explanation  of  the  phrase  the 
story  of  Dominie  Sampson  in  Guy  Mannering — he  naturally 
assumed  a  double  portion  of  self-importance.  And,  like  Mr. 
Mclnlay,  the  teacher  of  Taxwood,  he  usually  filled  a  plurality  of 
offices,  for  which  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  exceptionally  well 
suited,  as  they  conveniently  eked  out  his  scanty  salary.  Thus  Mr. 
Mclnlay  was  clerk  of  the  sessions,  in  which  capacity  his  services 
were  invaluable.  But  he  scarcely  figured  to  so  much  advantage 
as  precentor  or  leader  of  the  sacred  melodies.  He  had  neither 
voice  nor  ear,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  chronic  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  And  though  the  5/.  of  income  attached  to  the  office 
was  of  importance  to  him,  and  though  he  was  universally  beloved 
and  appreciated  even  by  his  victims,  it  became  necessary  at  last  to 
suggest  his  resignation,  when  the  laird  had  to  charge  himself  with 
the  delicate  duty. 

We  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in  the  sketches, 
and  nothing  is  more  prettily  pathetic  than  the  story  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  laird  with  the  little  child  of  his  gardener.  That  it 
is  one  of  the  actual  reminiscences  of  the  author  we  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment.  The  laird  had  lost  his  only  son  and  heir,  and, 
although  a  couple  of  daughters  were  left  to  console  him,  yet  ha 
had  a  general  craving  for  affection,  and  was  excessively  fond  oj 
children.  The  gardener's  little  daughter  had  stolen  insensibly 
into  his  heart.  Neither  the  old  man  nor  the  infant  had  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  social  distance  between  them,  and  Daisy  would 
slip  her  tiny  hand  into  his,  and  become  his  companion  in  his 
strolls  among  the  fruit-trees  and  flower-beds.  The  laird  loved  his 
dogs,  and  his  dogs  loved  their  master ;  but  they  were  far  more 
attached  to  the  little  girl.  It  is  a  delightful  touch  of  natural 
sentiment,  and  there  is  a  charming  little  engraving  illustrative  of 
it,  in  the  description  of  the  child's  friendship  with  the  most 
crossgrained  member  of  the  kennel.  "  '  Surly '  was  dull,  sulky, 
vicious,  unprepossessing,  with  blear  eye3  and  hideously  underhung,'' 
and  he  even  kept  his  indulgent  master  at  a  distance.  Like  the 
cynical  philosopher  whom  he  resembled  in  character,  Surly  lived 
in  a  tub,  though  under  compulsion,  and  nobody  dared  come  within 
the  compass  of  his  chain.  But  Daisy  had  cast  her  innocent  spells 
over  him,  so  that  she  "  was  allowed  every  imaginable  liberty 
hugging  him  by  the  neck,  getting  inside  his  huge  tub  of  a' 
domicile  (a  new,  but  very  faithful,  rendering  of  '  Beauty  and 
the  Beast'),  the  bairn  in  child-delight  bidding  the  laird  de- 
fiance from  her  bouse  of  refuge."  As  the  best  of  us  are  so  often 
cut  off  and  garnered  young,  poor  Daisy  sickens  and  dies,  During 
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her  lingering  illness  the  laird  is  indefatigable  in  bis  attentions  to 
bis  favourite,  bringing  her  flowers  and  hot-house  grapes  by  way  of 
offerings  of  sympathy.  Ho  has  no  heart  to  follow  the"  funeral 
train  further  than  the  gate  of  the  burial-ground  ;  and  "  not  long 
after  a  tombstone,  with  a  slab  of  white  marble  inserted,  was 
erected  over  a  tiny  grave.    There  was  no  name  given  ;  only — 

TO  A 

with  the  touchin: 


LOVED,  LOVELY,  AM)  LOVING  CHILD, 

Bible  words  beneath — 
And  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter." 
Next  to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  minister's  man,  nothing  is 
more  graphic  than  the  sketches  of  some  of  the  "  Mothers  in 
Israel  "  of  the  parish.  These  at  least  are  photographed  from  the 
life,  for  we  are  told  that  the  heads  illustrating  the  text  are  strik- 
ing resemblances,  as  we  can  easily  believe.  Those  old  ladies  had 
strong  individualities  of  their  own,  with  a  quaint  and  ingenuous 
habit  of  expressing  themselves.  Anecdotes  torn  away  from  then- 
context  are  seldom  telling ;  and  yet  we  may  venture  to  repeat  one 
or  two.  One  of  these  old  women  was  speaking  to  the  author  of  a 
clergyman  who  had  been  famous  in  her  younger  days.  She  was 
expatiating  on  the  richness  of  his  ministerial  gifts,  and  on  the 
figure  he  made  in  memorable  appearances  when  he  filled  the  pulpit 
of  Taxwood.  The  description,  graphic  throughout,  wound  up 
as  follows: — "And  he  was  vicious  at  a' times,  but  espaicially  at 
the  saiicraments."  While  another  of  a  softer  spirit  expressed  her- 
self unconsciously  almost  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when,  after  laying 
poor  John  Ballantyne  in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  he  said  that 
thenceforth  thesunshinecould  never  seem  so  bright  to  him  as  before. 
"  The  first  time,"  said  Jenny,  "  that  I  cam'  out  o'  my  cottage-door, 
I  thocht  the  grass  was  nae  langer  green,  the  sky  nae  langer  blue, 
and  the  sun  nae  langer  gowd.  I  thocht  a'  about  me  was  the  colour 
o'  ashes."  And  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  send  our  readers 
to  a  book  which,  while  showing  unusual  powers  of  observation,  is 
written  with  equal  simplicity  and  r1  ■-<--  -  ■irncstness  of  feeling. 


IN  THE  COMPANY'S  SERVICE.* 

THE  Indian  Mutiny  has  supplied  materials  for  more  than  one 
tolerable  novel  and  the  mine  is  not  yet  exhausted.  But  it  is 
perhaps  a  defect  in  the  story  now  before  us  that  the  scene  is  laid 
in  a  Presidency  which  was  never  involved  in  the  general 
conflagration.  The  Bombay  army,  with  partial  exceptions, 
did  not  swell  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  at  Delhi  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  treasuries  of  Deccan  collectorates  were  not  looted,  nor 
had  the  collectors,  as  Mr.  Bright  would  put  it,  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  This  deprives  the  author  of  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
rebellion  on  a  wide  scale,  or  of  describing,  for  instance,  the 
heroism  and  endurance  which  practically  converted  frail  palisades 
and  a  crumbling  Residency  into  a  first-class  fortress,  proof  against 
all  assaults.  Still  there  is  no  absolute  lack  of  striking  episodes 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  ;  while  accuracy  of  detail  about  the 
station,  the  fort,  the  cantonment,  and  the  social  life  of  their 
residents  always  imparts  liveliness  to  the  narrative.  The  un- 
travelled  Englishman  is  not  ensnared,  the  Anglo-Indian  expert  is 
not  offended  by  misleading  dates  and  titles,  by  mangled  names,  or 
by  the  union  of  incompatible  functions  in  a  caricature  of  one  and 
the  same  official.  Then  it  is  always  gratifying  to  have  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  training  institution  that  has  long  got  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  revolution,  improvement,  or  decay.  We  do  not  recollect 
any  story  in  which  the  life  of  a  cadet  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Addiscombe  has  been  so  well  told,  since  the  Peregrine  Pultuney  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Kaye.  The  career  of  half  a  dozen  young 
men  at  what  was  once  the  residence  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  then 
for  years  became  the  nursery  of  captains  and  politicians,  is  graphi- 
cally told.  The  mixture  of  school  life  and  military  discipline,  the 
competition  for  the  Engineers  and  the  Artillery,  in  which  mathe- 
matics and  drawing  counted  for  much  and  the  classics  for  little  ; 
where  to  "get  the  Engineers"  was  the  grand  object  of  the  runners 
in  the  race ;  the  irregularities  and  their  penal  consequences  ;  the 
half-yearly  examination  and  parade  of  acquirement,  and  the 
address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  made  half  in 
warning  and  half  in  encouragement,  could  only  have  been  touched 
on  by  a  man  who  retained  a  clear  recollection  of  his  early  days, 
and  could  recall  facts  without  trusting  too  much  on  imagination 
to  supply  an  hiatus.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  several  of  the  more 
prominent  characters  in  the  tale  are  sketched  from  life.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Court,  who  represented,  not  the  military  but 
the  naval  element  of  that  body,  will  easily  be  recognized.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  seminary,  the  public  examiner,  the 
portly  sergeant,  and  Lady  Monk,  with  her  brocade  and  feathers 
and  her  pink  notes  of  invitation,  are  no  lay  figures.  We  think 
the  author  rather  hard  on  a  certain  functionary  of  the  India  Office, 
now  deceased,  who  figured  on  field  days,  and  who  is  described  as 
a  mixture  of  pomposity  and  insolence,  with  the  address  and 
manners  of  a  beadle.  But  the  Addiscombe  chapter,  with  its  inci- 
dental and  not  incorrect  allusions  to  Haileybury,  revives  two  places 
which,  with  all  their  faults,  their  "  anomalous  "  and  "  illogical  "  and 
"  indefensible '' positions,  sent  forth  the  soldiers  and  the  civilians 
who  founded  and  consolidated  that  Empire  of  which,  by  the  latest 
and  most  enlightened  teaching,  the  average  British  bouseholder  is 
led  to  think  he  ought  to  be  half  ashamed. 

But  the  life  in  cadets'  quarters  is  very  soon  exchanged  for 
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the  bungalow  and  the  cantonments  of  the  Western  Presidency 
of  India.     The  principal  characters  in  the  story  are  naturally 
these,  same  cadets  developed  into  soldiers  of  the  Artillery  and 
the  Line.     Alan  Douglas  is  one  of  a  large  family,  who,  but, 
for  the  patronage  of  a  judicious  and  friendly  Director,  would 
have  gone  into  the  Church.    David  llobertson  is  an  eccentric 
and  cynical  Scotchman.    Denning,  though  not  exactly  a  Com- 
pany s  hard  bargain,  is  of  more  humble  origin;  and  we  must  set 
down  the  depreciatory  sketch  of  this  personage  to  the  infatuation 
of  the  author,  who  somehow  still  believes  in  transmitted  worth 
and  the  education  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman  born.    But  the  real 
hero  of  the  story  is  Norman  Farquhar,  who  takes  to  a  military 
career^as  a  Brahman  to  his  Sacred  Thread,  just  "  misses  the  Engi- 
neers," and— though  we  are  anticipating  the  end— dies  like°a 
soldier  in  one  of  the  episodes  of  1857.    To  these  personages,  when 
they  once  stavt  on  active  life  in  India,  must  be  added  Dalmayne 
the  Civil  and  Superior  Judge,  by  no  means  a  copy  of  Joe  Sedfey 
but  a  man  fully  up  to  bis  work  in  ordinary  timesj  and  quite  equal 
to  the  emergency  which  roused  many  a  one  in  a  black  coat  to  act 
as  if  red  were  its  natural  colour:  Northam,  a  clear-beaded,  some- 
what sceptical  doctor,  who  does'  not  talk  broad  Scotch,  like  the 
typical  surgeon  of  so  many  Tndian  stories  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smythe, 
a  chaplain  sleek  and  comfortable,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  Arch- 
deacon Grantley;  Connelly,  a  sergeant,  made  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable by  being  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a  commission,  but, 
withal,  plain-spoken,  soldierlike,  and  honest;  and  a  few  other 
minor  characters.    The  ladies  are  represented  by  Mrs.  Smvthe, 
the  vulgar  but  good-natured  wife  of  the  chaplain  ;  her  daughter, 
neither  a  professional  beauty  nor  a  regular  garrison  hack;  and 
Margaret  Cunynghame,  the  daughter  of  the  colonel  commanding 
the  station,  who  is  a  model  of  grace,  dignity,  good  sense,  and 
filial  devotion.    The  scene  is  laid  mainly  at  Chotapoor,  which, 
from  its  fort,  cantonment,  and  other  incidents,  is  certainlv  not 
Poona,  but  might  be  meant  partly  for  Belgaum  or  Dharwar."  We 
may  observe,  without  hypereriticism,  that  the  name  assigned  to 
this  ideal  station  had  better  have  been  compounded  of  two  sub- 
stantives than  of  an  adjective  and  a  substantive.   Rampore,  Na<r- 
pore,  Kishenpore,  Dou'latpore,  Raghunathpore,  and  many  others 
are  examples.  Chotapoor,  of  course,  is  the  little  city,  but  we  never 
heard  of  that  or  its  opposite  Burrapoor  in  any  part  of  India.  The 
author  may  plead  as  a  precedent  Dustypore,  but  that  is  admittedly 
a  hybrid.    However,  given  these  personages,  then  a  dinner  at  the 
commandant's,  a  ball  at  the  judge's,  a  cricket  match,  and  some  dis- 
cussion about  prospects  and  promotion  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  these  rather  well-worn  topics  are  diversified  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mutiny.    First  we  have  rumours  in  the  bazaar.    The  be- 
haviour of  the  natives  seems  to  have  changed.    Looks  of  defiance 
have  succeeded  to  obsequiousness  and  respect,  and  we  are  reminded 
that  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  men  travelled  by  palanquin 
and  bullock-cart;  that  there  were  no  telegraphs,  though  there 
was_  a  regular  monthly  communication  between  England  and 
India  ;  and  that  the  schottische  had  only  just  been  introduced  by 
some  new  arrival  let  loose  from  a  London  drawing-room.    So  the 
news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  reaches  Chotapoor  to  find  the 
residents  not  wholly  unprepared.    The  drivers  of  the  batteries  of 
artillery  had  shown  symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  officers 
came  to  dine  at  mess  with  their  swords  ready  for  use.    A  body  of 
armed  malcontents  headed  by  two  traitorous  Sepoys  make  forthe 
mess-house,  but  all  insurrection  is  stopped  for  the  time  by  the 
activity  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character,  who  "most 
properly  cuts  down  the  leading  man  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
verandah.    Still  the  evil  spirit  is  not  utterly  quelled.    The  resi- 
dents deem  it  advisable  to  take  to  the  fort,  to  repair  its  breaches, 
and  to  look  up  some  old  guns  more  calculated  to  inspire  dread 
in  the  defenders  than  in  the  assailants.    The  Sepoy  regiment 
at  last  openly  rebels,  and  shoots  down  its  commanding  officer, 
who,  like  many  others  at  that  period,  forfeits  his  life  from  a 
generous   and   misplaced  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  those 
whom  he  bad  looked  on  as  bis  children.    Norman" Farquhar  nar- 
rowly escapes  the  same  fate,  having  gone  out  hog-hunting  in 
the   morning  under  the  feeling  that  prompted  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  at  the  same  trying  epoch.    The  ordinary  station  life 
still  went  on  as  usual,  until  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  blazing 
bungalow,  and  the  roar  of  gaol-birds  let  loose,  announced  to  the 
mass  of  the  community  that  the  English  rule  had  ceased  for  a  time. 
In  the  fort  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  residents  are  brought 
out,  much  as  they  are  in  the  shipwreck  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  play 
of  The  Overland  Route.    But,  failing  the  occurrence  of  some  great 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Presidency,  the  author  has  to 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion.    And  this  is  accomplished,  not  in 
the  very  happiest  manner,  by  the  following  device.    A  certain 
contingent,  we  are  told,  had  been  sent  from  head-quarters,  not  to 
relieve  the  station  of  Chotapoor,  but  to  co-operate  with  a  force 
somewhere  in  Central  India,  and  incidentally  to  keep  down  a 
rising  apprehended  in  one  of  our  districts  which  bordered  on  the 
Nizam's  country.    This  battery  falls  in,  by  mere  chance,  with  the 
rebels  already  disorganized,  and  pounds  them  successfully  with 
what  is  called  round  shot  in  one  part  of  the  story  and  blank 
cartridges  in  another.    The  judge,  who,  the  colonel  being  struck 
down  with  paralysis,  has  assumed  the  direction  of  everything 
and  everybody,  military  and  civil,  deems  it  indispensable  to 
depute  some  active  officer  to  communicate  with  this  wandering 
battery,  bring  it  to  Chotapoor,  and  make    the  station  safe. 
Farquhar  starts  on  this  errand,  after  taking  leave  of  Margaret 
Cunynghame,  who  is  evidently  reserved  for  some   one  else; 
and,  as  he  does  not  return  within  the  period  which  the 
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doctor — tempora  dinumerans — allows  him  for  getting  over  the 
distance,  the  practised  reader  will  at  once  conclude  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  said  doctor,  "samething  has  gone  amiss."  So 
Northam  and  the  line  adjutant  set  out  on  a  cold  night  and 
with  a  waning  moon,  and  come  on  the  battery  just  as  it  was 
engaging  the  rebel  host  in  earnest  and  breaking  it  into  fragments. 
But  in  joining  his  friend  Alan  Douglas  and  the  Artillery  camp, 
Farquhar  is  hit  by  a  stray  bullet,  and  is  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
doctor,  and  is  laid  on  a  camp-bed,  from  which  we  are  certain  he 
never  can  rise  in  health.  Many  authors  would  have  preferred  to 
make  the  hero  die  while  performing  some  deed  of  "  derring  do," 
to  use  a  term  of  romance — cutting  down  a  Mahratta  horseman, 
for  instance,  or,  with  two  or  three  others,  charging  a  whole  com- 
pany of  rebels  flushed  with  excitement  and  "  loot."  But  we 
gather  from  divers  expressions  that  poor  Farquhar  is  intended  for 
the  gallant  but  unlucky  man  of  his  generation,  who  dies  by  a 
stray  shot  from  an  unknown  hand,  and  not  even  at  the  capture  of 
a  "  petty  fortress."  Farquhar  is  not  the  only  man  of  that  period 
who  did  his  duty,  died  in  discharge  of  it,  was  hardly  ever  men- 
tioned in  any  public  order  or  manifesto,  or,  if  he  survived,  re- 
ceived neither  praise  nor  "  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat."  When 
Farquhar,  removed  to  the  Fort  in  the  splendid  palanquin  be- 
longing to  the  chaplain  and  sent  on  this  errand,  is  duly  cared 
for  but  dies  with  a  letter  from  Margaret  Cunynghame  in  his 
hand,  the  other  characters  are  soon  disposed  of.  Margaret 
herself  rnarries  Alan  Douglas.  The  chaplain's  daughter  accepts 
the  cautious  and  canny  David  Robertson.  Hambling,  the  line 
adjutant,  having  for  once  in  his  life  displayed  some  vigour, 
sinks  back  into  a  club  lounger,  and  shows  that  life  is  hardly 
worth  living.  Dalmayne,  the  judge,  never  marries  but  re- 
tires, makes  no  boast  of  his  own  wisdom  and  ability  in  the 
Mutiny,  and  has  two  pretty  nieces  who  manage  his  house. 
Northam,  the  sceptical  doctor,  writes  an  excellent  book  on 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  Connelly,  the 
sergeant,  promoted  to  be  a  captain,  goes  back  to  his  home  in 
Somersetshire.  And  the  progress  of  civilization  dwarfs  Chotapoor 
into  a  mere  wayside  station,  with  a  clerk  and  a  few  porters.  This 
result,  we  must  say,  is  the  very  last  thing  which  ought  to  have 
happened  to  a  station  which  had  a  history,  and  a  fort,  and  every- 
thing handsome  about  it.  A  railway  would  be  far  more  likely, 
especially  on  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  to  elevate  Chotapoor  or 
any  other  station,  into  a  popular  place,  the  residence  of  a  Commis- 
sioner or  a  resort  for  invalids  from  the  damp  and  heat  of  the 
Concan.  But  we  attribute  this  error  to  a  wish  on  the  author's 
part  to  avoid  identification  of  either  himself,  his  characters,  or  his 
local  scenery.  He  must  not  fancy  himself  a  novelist  with  a  power 
of  devising  varied  plots  and  skilfully  analysing  characters  ;  but  he 
had  a  story  to  tell  about  a  perilous  time  in  India,  one  of  serious 
errors  partially  retrieved,  of  splendid  deeds  accomplished  by 
diplomacy  and  by  arms,  of  fearful  odds  faced  and  overcome  by 
dauntless  equanimity,  and  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  those  whom 
he  several  times  terms  the  rulers  or  the  master  people.  He  has 
told  it,  not  ineffectively,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  without  par- 
tiality, acerbity,  or  misrepresentation. 


ENGLISH  LYRICS.* 

SOME  little  while  ago  Cardinal  Newman,  in  a  correspondence 
printed  in  the  Times,  observed  how  extremely  difficult  it  was 
to  attach  any  precise  definition  to  the  sense  of  religion.  In  truth, 
definitions  are  perilous  things,  however  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  logicians.  We  can  all  remember  how  many 
a  weary  hour  our  great  teacher  of  lucidity  suffered  in  earlier  and 
ruder  times  for  his  confessed  inability  to  define  his  favourite  phrase, 
the  grand  style — a  phrase  which  many  of  his  critics  seemed  to  ascribe 
to  his  own  invention,  and  could  in  no  wise  understand.  That  the 
thing  ifaelf  could  not  be  defined  was  allowed  ;  it  could  only  be 
spiritually  discerned.  In  this  particular  instance  the  truth  of  the 
confession  is  clear.  But  in  many  other  instances  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  at  any  rate,  and  often  some  little  confusion,  might,  we 
suspect,  be  saved  if  those  who  essay  to  formulate  in  words  the 
faith  that  is  in  them  would  rest  satisfied  with  a  similar  vagueness 
of  outline.  It  not  only  makes  for  the  teacher's  personal  safety, 
in  furnishing  so  shifting  and  intangible  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
the  unbeliever,  but  it  allows  him  so  much  wider  a  rano-e  of 
illustration.  If  the  nameless  compiler  of  this  little  book"  for 
example,  had  not  pinned  himself  down  so  severely  to  a  literal  defi- 
nition, he  w<  -lid  have  escaped  much  mystification  and  inconsistency, 
and  would  nave  gone  very  much  nearer  to  realize  his  aim  of  pre- 
senting^ one  volume  the  "  perfection  of  English  lyrics."  The 
restrictions  of  time  he  has  imposed  on  himself  are  judicious 
enough.  Living  writers  he  has  not  touched,  nor  those  who  have 
been  too  lately  taken  from  us  to  allow  of  an  unbiassed  and  im- 
personal judgment.  He  begins  with  Wyatt  and  ends  with  Beddoes. 
His  book,  therefore,  covers  a  space  of  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
and  may  be  fairly  held  to  have  allowed  room  for  the  best  lyrics  as 
yet  written  in  the  English  language.  But  that  those  other  re- 
strictions within  which  he  has  chosen  to  bind  himself  have 
granted  thi3  room  is  more  disputable. 

Let  us  see  how  he  reads  the  canon  law  of  lyric  poetry:  

A  lyric  is  a  short  poem  dealing  with  one  thought,  essentially  melodious 
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in  rhythm  and  structure,  and,  if  a  metaphor  may  be  taken  from  the  sister 
art,  a  simple  air,  without  progression,  variation,  or  accompaniment.  If  we 
wish  to  make  the  essentials  of  a  lyric  still  clearer  to  ourselves,  we  shall  find 
we  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  negatives.  It  must  not  be  in  blank,  nor  in 
heroic  verse  ;  save,  indeed,  where  a  refrain,  and  a  subtle  repetition  of  the 
same  word,  gives  lyrical  impression,  as  in  Tennyson's  "Tears,  idle  tears," 
and  some  of  the  songs  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King.  It  is  not  so  severe  in  form 
as  the  sonnet ;  the  poet's  touch  is  lighter  even  when  his  subject  is  grave  ; 
a  dirge  like  "Lycidas"  cannot  be  accounted  such,  nor  a  sustained  and 
lofty  poem  like  "  I  have  led  her  home "  in  "  Maud."  Some  of  our 
greatest  poets  have  left  no  true  lyrics,  or  none  into  which  they  have  put 
their  best  work'.  Pope's  only  examples  are  a  burlesque,  an  imitation  of 
Horace,  written  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  a  paraphrase,  also  from  the 
Latin  [yet,  curiously  enough,  both  of  these  last  two  examples  are  given  in 
this  volume  designed  to  present  "  the  perfection  of  English  lyrics  "  !]. 
Gray  affords  us  none  ;  no  adequately  characteristic  specimen  can  be  culled 
from  Spenser,  or  more  than  one  or  two  from  Milton,  though  the  former  lived 
so  near  in  time  to  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  lyrists  if  any  were,  and 
the  latter  has  been  justly  termed  "  inventor  of  harmonies,"  so  keen  was 
his  sense  of  song. 

That  the  author  of "  The  Bard  "  and  "  The  Progress  of  Poetry  » 
affords  no  example  of  the  lyric  is  an  assertion  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  astonish,  perhaps  to  provoke,  the  simple-minded  reader.  But  the 
editor  has  drawn  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  ode  and  the 
lyric,  though  he  allows  that  "  those  who  insist  on  the  original 
meaniugs  of  words  may  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish " 
between  the  two.  He  cites  with  approval  a  modern  definition  of 
the  ode  as  "  any  strain  of  enthusiastic  and  exalted  lyrical  verse, 
directed  to  a  fixed  purpose,  and  dealing  progressively  with 
one  dignified  theme " ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  define  the 
lyric  in  the  words  already  quoted.  An  ode,  therefore,  must 
be  lyrical ;  but  a  lyric  is  something  very  different  from  an 
ode ;  just  as  every  goose  is  an  animal,  but  every  animal 
is  not  a  goose.  The  distinction  strikes  us  as  a  little  difficult, 
and  more  than  a  little  fanciful,  though  this  may,  of  course,  arise 
from  a  want  of  clearness  in  our  own  spiritual  discernment  rather 
than  from  any  confusion  in  our  editor's  notions  of  words  and 
things.  But  his  own  illustrations  of  his  own  definitions  only 
serve  to  increase  our  perplexity.  While  justly  condemning  Pope's 
absurd  "  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  he  still,  as  we  have  seen,  allows 
it  to  be  a  lyric ;  yet  he  will  not  grant  this  indulgence  to  Dryden's 
"Alexander's  Feast,"  written  for  the  same  purpose — so  at  least  we 
presume,  for  he  does  not  include  it  in  his  selections,  and  we  must 
not  suppose  him  to  rate  it  as  a  bad  piece  of  work.  Again,  he 
prints  Campbell's  "  Hohenlinden,"  but  discards  Drayton's  "  Agin- 
court  " — one  of  the  finest  battle-pieces  in  our  language,  and  a  lyric 
surely  if  the  other  be.  All  narrative  and  ballad  poems  are  ex- 
cluded ;  "  Lycidas  "  must  not  be  printed  because  it  is  a  dirge  ;  yet 
we  find  Wolfe's  "  Burial  of  Sir  /R5nh  Moore,"  which  is  narrative 
and  ballad,  and  something  of  a  dirge  to  boot.  Such  very  subtle 
distinctions,  which  we  must  honestly  confess  to  be  quite  beyond 
our  comprehension,  will  hardly  tend  to  clear  away  the  difficulty 
which  is  foreseen  as  likely  to  cloud  the  minds  of  those  who  "  in- 
sist on  the  original  meanings  of  words." 

"Form,"  he  says,  "  is  always  as  important  in  the  true  lyric,  it 
is  sometimes  more  important  than  the  thought,  and  just  because 
the  verse  should  be  so  flawless,  it  now  and  then  happens  that  a 
false  note  struck  in  such  a  poem  mars  the  whole,  while  it  would 
pass  unnoticed  in  a  more  sustained  work."  This  is  true,  though 
we  cannot  think  his  illustration  of  the  truth  very  happy.  He 
declares  the  lines 

Then  the  might  of  England  flushed 
To  anticipate  the  scene 

to  be  like  "  a  fly  in  ointment,  spoiling  the  whole  of  Campbell's 
'  Battle  of  the  Baltic,'  though  indeed  they  are  not  the  only 
blemishes  even  in  that  poem."  We  should  hardly  have  selected 
this  couplet  as  the  false  note  in  Campbell's  poem,  though 
anticipate  is  no  doubt  a  word  in  which  "  all  the  charm  of  all  the 
Muses  "  is  not  conspicuous.  The  really  false  note  is  struck  by  that 
terrible  mermaid  in  the  last  stanza.  But  form  is  vital,  indeed,  to 
lyric  poetry,  almost,  one  feels  inclined  to  say,  its  essence. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  awaj', 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 

How  difficult  to  define  the  peculiar,  the  ineffable  charm  of  sucb 
verse  !  yet  who  can  be  insensible  to  it  ? 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered, 

The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead  ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered, 

The  rainbow's  glory  is  fled. 

And  again : — 

O  world  !  O  life !  0  time  !  " 

On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before — 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more—  oh,  never  more ! 

What  is  it  but  its  form  which  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  the  "  lovely 
wail"  of  Shelley,  where  the  thought  is  so  often  dim,  visionary, 
and  unsubstantial,  so  often,  when  you  do  grasp  it,  poor  and 
weak,  nay,  sometimes  even  commonplace  ?  And  to  come  lower 
down  in  the  scale,  whence  but  from  their  form  comes  the  value  of 
Poe's  lovely  lines: — 

Lo  !  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate-lamp  within  thy  hand  ! 
Ah,  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  land ! 

;  And,  indeed,  of  all  that  exquisite  little  poem  "  To  Helen"?  Even 
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in  the  pure  ballad  for  bow  much  the  form  counts !  It  is  impossible 
to  grant  a  very  high  rank  in  poetry  to  such  verse  as 
lie  turned  him  right  and  round  about 

All  on  the  Irish  shore  ; 
lie  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake, 
With,  Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  dear, 
Adieu  for  evermore  ! 

or  as — 

0  long,  long  may  the  ladies  sit 

With  their  fans  into  their  hand, 
Or  e'er  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spence 

Come  sailing  to  the  laud. 

Yet  every  one  must  be  conscious  of  its  attraction  ;  an  attraction, 
moreover,  which  will  always,  in  certain  minds  and  certain  moods 
of  mind,  outweigh  verse  of  really  a  far  higher  and  more  poetical 
quality.  And  this  being-  so,  and  the  editor  of  this  volume  allowing- 
that  it  is  so,  might  he  not  have  done  better  to  draw  his  definition 
on.  somewhat  brnnder  lines,  to  have  taken  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  form  as  his  first  principle,  instead  of  going  so  laboriously 
about  to  formulate  some  9ubtle  distinction  of  which  he  himself  may 
be  conscious,  but  which  he  seems  hardly  able  to  express  very 
clearly  in  words  ?  The  broad  classifications  of  poetry  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  epic,  dramatic,  lyric,  and  so  forth,  are  the  best  as  they 
are  the  simplest ;  however  much  we  may  refine  on  these,  we 
are  hardly  likely  to  improve  them.  Of  the  contradictions  and  per- 
plexities this  adherence  to  the  old  rule  would  have  saved  our 
editor  we  have  given  some  idea;  but  of  the  larger  and  more 
abundant  field  of  illustration  it  would  have  given  him  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  otherwise  than  by  saying 
that  a  four-fifths  of  his  book  might  have  been  altered  for  the 
better.  No  line  of  Gray  has  he  allowed  himself;  Milton  is  repre- 
sented by  two  short  pieces,  the  song  on  May  Morning  and  the 
Lady's  Song  from  Comus ;  Dryden  by  but  one,  and  that  of  all  he 
ever  wrote  perhaps  the  one  which  bears  most  faintly  his  image 
and  superscription.  Byron  and  Shelley  have  not  had  anything 
like  justice  done  to  them.  The  former  has  indeed  been  allowed 
his  "  Oh,  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom,"  and  his  "  There  be 
none  of  Beauty's  daughters  " ;  but  among  the  half-dozen  pieces  by 
which  the  latter  is  represented  are  "The  Song  to  the  Men  of 
England  "  and  "  The  National  Anthem,"  a  most  inexplicable 
choice.  Wordsworth  fares  a  little  better  ;  Scott  perhaps  worst 
of  all.  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethans,  particularly  Herrick, 
are  the  mo9t  fortunate ;  but— to  keep  our  gravest  indictment  to 
the  last— there  is  not  a  single  word  from  Burns  in  the  volume, 
and  this  in  a  volume  designed  to  present  "  the  perfection  of  Eng- 
lish lyrics  " ! 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  book  does  not  contain  much 
that  is  excellent.  It  is  clear  that  its  inadequacy  does  not  arise 
from  the  editor's  want  of  reading,  nor  from  his  want  of  appre- 
ciating what  he  reads.  Indeed,  he  has  printed  many  pieces  which 
even  earnest  and  carefullovers  of  English  poetry  may  very  possibly 
read  for  the  first  time,  and  in  this  age  of  little  books  such  a  dis- 
tinction must  always  count.  But  it  is  a  distinction  that  may  be 
pushed  too  far.  Poetry  that  is  really  first-rate  never  grows  old, 
never  grows  threadbare.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  familiar  it  is 
the  more  deeply  do  we  feel  it,  the  more  gladly  do  we  welcome  it— 

Ever  in  its  melodious  store 

Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

In  a  work  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  labours  of  research,  to 
advance  the  reader  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  road  to  a  know- 
ledge of  a  special  brsnch  of  English  poetry,  it  is  far  more  important 
that  the  examples  should  be  all  of  first-rate  excellence  than  that 
they  should  be  such  as  are  not  commonly  met  with — 8ls  }}  Tpiy  ™ 
Kakd.  However,  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  another  stone  at  our 
editor.  Within  the  limits  he  has  allowed  himself,  let  us  rather 
say  that  he  has  given  many  pieces  of  first-rate  excellence,  and 
many  that  are  not  commonly  met  with.  But  then  those  limits 
exist.  Cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  within  them,  no  such  book, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  possibly  claim  to  present "  the  perfection  of 
English  lyrics." 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE    PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.* 

THE  indefatigable  energy  and  vast  linguistic  learning  of  Prince 
L.  L.  Bonaparte  have  lately  called  forth  from  the  Prime 
Minister  an  acknowledgment  which  is  nothing  more  than  his  due 
That  it  is  an  adequate  recompense  for  his  work  no  one  could  be  so 
foolish  as  to  imagine.  The  tasks  which  he  has  imposed  upon 
himself  are  precisely  those  for  which  there  can  in  strictness  of 
speech  be  no  recompense  at  all.  The  Prince  addresses  himself  to 
an  inner  and  a  scanty  circle  of  scholars  who  have  the  time  and 
the  will  to  follow  him  along  paths  which  the  majority  of  philo- 
logists are  not  specially  eager  to  explore ;  nor  is  the  exact  aim  of 
his  work  always  evident  at  the  first  glance.  Of  the  vast  amount 
of  labour  involved  in  it  there  is  no  question ;  and  the  present 
number  of  the  Philological  Society's  Transactions  continues  to  bear 
ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  one-fourth  of  its  whole  space  beino- 
occupied  with  articles  from  his  pen.  A  list  of  initial  mutations 
in  living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  dialects  is  followed 
by  another  list  consisting  of  words  connected  with  the  vine  in 
Latin  and  the  Neo-Latiu  dialects,  and  a  third  which  gives  the 
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names  of  European  reptiles  in  the  living  Neo-Latin  languages. 
The  list  of  vine  words  is  remarkable  as  showing  not  only  the 
minuteness  of  the  subdivisions  of  which  technical" terminology  i3 
capable,  but  the  measure  in  which  the  terms  of  the  parent  speech 
have  passed  away  from  its  younger  offshoots.  The  multiplicity  of 
names  employed  to  denote  sheep,  deer,  or  salmon  at  various  stages 
of  their  growth  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  vines,  their  produce,  the  state  of  the 
plant,  of  its  fruits,  its  branches,  its  suckers,  all  of  which  demand 
a  separate  sign  or  label.  The  vine  carried  along  from  tree  to  tree 
is  in  Latin  rumpus,  tradti.r,  or  funetum.  These  words  seem  to  be 
altogether  lost  in  the  more  modern  Italian  dialects,  some  of  these 
substituting  the  more  general  term  arbuscillo,  others  describing 
them  asritorta, catena, pendia,  or pendana.  TheLztmrumpotinetwn, 
as  denoting  a  place  where  vines  carried  along  from  tree  to  tree 
are  planted,  has  undergone  the  like  fate,  and  most  of  the  later 
dialects  seem  to  feel  no  need  of  the  term. 

As  with  the  naming  of  the  vine  and  its  products  the  stores  of 
alien  dialect3  have  been  often  laid  under  requisition  for  a  supply 
of  names,  so  with  the  reptiles  specific  names  have  given  way  to 
more  general  descriptions,  and  the  Italian  testudo  is  denoted  by 
the  Gahciau  sapo  concho.  The  names  for  the  slow-worm  are  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  J  In  several  of  the  Italian  dialects  it  is 
designated  by  the  words  orbala,  orbiga,  orbctto,  orbisolo,  orbasola  ; 
in  others  by  cecella,  cecilia,  cischeglia,  cerseheglia,  all  however 
pointing  to  the  inference  of  the  peasantry  that  because  the  animal 
has  very  small  eyes  therefore  it  is  blind.  Other  names  for  the 
same  reptile,  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  adds,  "  are  related  to  French 
borgne,  '  one-eyed,'  as  Bouergois  buorlhe,  Forezien  borgnou  or 
bordou;  Jurassien  borne,  bone,  and  bouanou;  Messin  bogn.  The 
phrase  *  has  no  eye,'  n'a  d'iuel  is  recognized  in  Cevennois  nadiuel, 
nadiel,  and  anadiuel,  Bouergois  naduel,  non  duel ;  Gascon  anilh. 
.  .  .  Poitevin  anguenueil,  the  first  element  of  which  points  to 
anguis,  snake." 

Another  paper  on  the  name  Boncesvalles,  by  the  same  writer, 
has  a  wider  interest.  The  Latin  cartularies  seem  to  give  roscida 
vallis  as  the  equivalent  or  explanation  of  these  names,  as  though 
there  could  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  their  interpreta- 
tion. But  the  ancient  French  Rencesvals,  Rencesval,  Ronckvals, 
Renchevax,  and  many  more,  together  with  the  modern  French 
Roncerau.r,  the  Spanish  Roncesvalles,  as  well  as  the  Italian  and 
Portuguese  forms,  show  strong  likeness  of  form,  and  all  convey 
the  idea  of  a  valley  of  brambles,  a  meaning  in  which  they  agree 
with  the  Basque  name  orreaga  applied  to  the  same  place.  But 
the  meaning  thus  obtained  differs  so  materially  from  "roscida 
vallis  "  that  it  becomes  "  impossible  not  to  consider  the  latter  as  a 
Latin  corruption  of  the  old  French  word,"  this  word  denoting 
simply  a  valley  full  of  j  uniper  bushes,  just  as  the  Basque  orreaga 
is  composed  of  orre,  juniper,  and  aga,  a  local  suffix  indicating 
plenty.  The  explanation  gives  a  better  picture  of  the  spot  where 
Koland  and  his  Paladins  are  supposed  to  have  fought  their  last 
fight  and  died  than  is  furnished  by  a  name  which  speaks  of  it  only 
as  one  among  a  thousand  dewy  valleys. 

In  a  short  paper  on  the  etymology  of  "  surround,"  Mr.  Skeat 
lays  on  Milton  the  blame  of  misunderstanding  a  word  to  which 
heh  as  so  attached  a  false  connotation  as  to  make  its  removal  now 
impossible.  He  had  himself,  it  seems,  been  inclined  to  derive  it 
from  the  prefix  sur  and  the  adjective  round ;  but  he  necessarily 
rejected  Johnson's  derivation  of  it  from  the  French  surronder  as 
an  unscrupulous  fiction,  there  being  no  such  French  verb.  An 
ELglish  sur-round  would  point  to  a  Latin  super-rotundare,  and 
as  to  such  a  compound  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  intelli- 
gible meaning,  his  conclusion  is  that  sur-round,  as  it  stands,  is 
mere  nonsense.  Having  knocked  this  notion  on  the  head,  Mr. 
Skeat  adds  that  the  earliest  examples  of  the  word,  which  does  not 
occur  in  Shakspeare  or  in  the  Bible,  are  cited  in  the  dictionaries 
from  Milton,  who  uses  the  word  seven  times,  thus  leaving  little 
doubt  of  the  facts  that  he  is  the  author  who  has  made  the  use  of 
the  word  common,  and  that,  having  misunderstood  the  word  him- 
self, he  has  misled  all  his  followers.  Ten  years  after  his  death, 
Coles's  Dictionary  of  1684  explains  surround  as  "to  compass 
about."  Mr.  Skeat  believes  that  Coles  took  this  from  Milton,  the 
same  explanation  being  found  in  Phillips,  who  was  Milton's 
nephew,  and  probably  in  all  subsequent  dictionaries.  Before 
Milton,  however,  Mr.  Skeat  finds  two  remarkable  traces  of  the 
word : — 

Minsheu,  in  1627,  notices  the  ivord,  but  does  not  explain  it.  He  merely 
says,  "  Surround,  vide  to  Ouerflow."  Sherwood's  Index  to  Cotgrave  gives, 
."  Surround,  or  overflow,  oultre  coxier."  Cotgrave  himself  gives,  "  Oultre 
coxier,  to  surround  or  overflow."  Now  this  suggests  quite  a  different  idea, 
and  throws  us  back  upon  the  notion  of  a  Low  Latin  sttptrundare  and  sur- 
ound  with  one  r;  we  are  all  well  accustomed  to  the  syllable  ound,  from  its 
occurrence  in  the  compound  abound.  Superundare  is  merelv  a  Low  Latin 
equivalent  of  Latin  ex-undare,  to  overflow;  so  that  a  new*  histoiT  of  the 
word  is  thus  opened  out  to  us. 

Hence,  although  J ohnson's  French  surronder  must  be  cast  aside 
as  a  fiction,  suronder  remains  a  real  French  word,  in  spite  of  its 
haying  disappeared  altogether  from  modern  French,  Cotgrave 
giving  "  suronder,  to  float  upon  the  waves  "'—a  different  meaning, 
indeed,  but  one  easily  evolved  out  of  sujierundare.  Cotgrave's  in- 
terpretation is,  however,  neither  the  oldest  nor  the  most  usual. 
Mr.  Skeat  cites  a  notable  instance  of  the  word  occurring  in  the 
Vie  de  St.  Auban,  "  Fort  est  a  combattre  a  flot  qu'est  surunde,*' 
explained  by  Atkinson  as,  "  It  is  difficult  to  fight  against  a  body 
of  water  which  is  risen  high  in  waves,"  or,  as  we  might  say, 
against  a  surging  wave.  If,  then,  a  man  standing  on  a  projecting 
portion  of  land  finds  himself  cut  off  by  this  surging  tide  or  wave, 
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he  mi-ht  speak  first  of  the  water  as  »  surunde/' and  come  after- 
wards to  speak  of  himself  as  overflowed,  thus  passing  into  Milton  s 
sense  of  simple  environment.    The  spelling  of  the  word  from  the 
first  with  two  r's  could  scarcely  fail  to  encourage  the  mistake  and 
Milton  made  it  with  a  confidence  and  frequency  which  make  a 
restoration  of  the  true  sense  at  the  present  time  impossible.  Ihe 
doubling  of  the  r  Mr.  Skeat  regards  as  simply  pseudo-phonetic, 
since  it  occurs  in  Cotgrave  and  Minsheu,  before  the  word  had 
under-one  any  change  in  its  meaning,  such  doubling  being  very 
common  after  a  short  accented  vowel,  as  in  berry,  cherry,  morrow 
Another  short  paper  bv  Mr.  Piatt  urges  a  formidable  indictment 
a-ainst  the  Bosworth-Toller  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  put  forth 
by  the  Clarendon  Press.    The  list  of  errors,  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  is  seriously  large,  while  the  whole  plan  and  execution 
of  the  work  are,  in  Mr.  Piatt's  eyes,  altogether  behind  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  old  speech  of  our  forefathers.  The  modern 
dress  of  this  ancient  speech  is  presented  in  not  altogether  agree- 
able form  by  a  paper  on  "  Spoken  Portuguese,"  by  Mr.  Sweet,  and  m 
another  on  Old  English  verbs  in  -egan  and  their  subsequent  history 
by  Dr  Murray.  Both  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Sweet  employ  one  ot  the 
many  modes  belonging  to  the  phonetic  system  which  is  to  make  all 
reading  and  writing  plain  and  easy  for  everybody ;  but  they  seem 
to  be  scarcely  consistent  with  each  other.    They  may,  however, 
for  all  we  know,  be  trying  different  methods ;  but  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  think  that,  even  if  their  method  be  right  their  ear 
has  never  misled  them.    We  fail  to  see  wby  "  isolated    should  be 
written  or  rather  pronounced  "  izolated,"  for  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  the  "  z  "  sound  ever  introduced  into  the  word.  Mr. 
Sweet  tells  us,  indeed,  that  "  Portugueze  spelling  is  somewhat  un- 
setld,  the  natural  difficulty  of  symbolising  a  complicated  sound- 
system  being  aggravated  bv  the  retention  of  etymological  spell- 
ings."   The  phonetic  system  of  spelling  seems  in  like  manner  to 
be%omewhat  in  a  state  of  flux.    Otherwise,  how  could  such  forms 
as  "  inflection,"'  "  inflectional  "  appear  in  any  phonetically-written 
paper?    To  be  sure,  their  retention  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  instances  of  etymological  spelling  ;  but 
it  is  not  easv  to  understand  why  phonetic  writers  should  depart 
from  their  system  to  perpetuate  a  blunder  which  must  be  traced, 
not  to  the  ear,  but  to  the  eye.  .  , 

Mr  Alexander  Ellis's  paper  on  the  delimitation  ol  the  English 
and  Welsh  languages  is  full  of  historical  interest.    The  extent 
and  completeness  of  the  Endish  Conquest  are  subjects  on  which 
much  work  may  yet  be  expended  to  good  purpose  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions determining  the  borders  of  the  English  and  Welsh  speech 
are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  inquiry.    In  Shropshire  and 
Western  Herefordshire  Mr.  Ellis  traces  the  mark  of  a  dialect 
descended  mainly  from  Welsh  people  on  whom  English  had  been 
forced,  although  the  effect  of  time  has  been  such  as  to  render 
these  marks  not  easily  discernible  by  ordinary  observers.    \\  ritten 
English,  and  especially  the  English  of  orators,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  Mr.  Ellis  puts  aside  as  having  comparatively  little  to  do  with 
the  matter.    Its  conditions  are  artificial,  and  they  remove  it  frorn 
the  number  of  dialects  in  which  the  laws  regulating  the  growth  ol 
language  have  full  play.    The  dialects  of  England,  Mr.  Ellis 
asserts,  are  practically  unwritten  at  the  present  day,  the  attempts 
at  writino-  a  few  of  them  being  rather  caricatures  than  represen- 
tations ;  °and  the  prevalence  of  English  speech  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict is  not  established  until  it  is  shown  that  the  uneducated  speak 
with  each  other  exclusively  in  English.    The  application  of  this 
test  has  resulted  in  the  ascertainment  of  facts  which  point  chiefly 
to  the  future  extinction  of  Welsh  speech  within  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain.    This  end  is,  however,  far  distant  still;  and  m  the 
meanwhile  the  inquiries  for  which  Mr.  Ellis  suggests  a  plan  will, 
if  systematically  carried  out,  be  amply  rewarded. 


RACECOURSE  AND  COVERT  SIDE.* 


IT  might  almost  be  said  that  the  fonder  a  man  is  of  sport,  the 
more  he  dreads  books  on   sporting.    Nor  is  this  apparent 
paradox  difficult  of  explanation.    Literary  men  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  sportsmen  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  best  sportsmen 
undertake  to  write  books,  their  literary  powers  are  often  so  weak 
that  their  works  are  almost  unreadable.    Then  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  for  the  most  experienced  sportsmen — men  who  hunt  six 
days  a  week,  owners  or  trainers  of  large  studs  of  racehorses, 
celebrated  jockeys,  or  wealthy  men  who  have  large  deer  forests, 
moors,  and  covers— to  write  treatises  on   hunting,  racing,  or 
shooting.    Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  a  book  on 
sports  is  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  egotistical,  and,  however  good_it 
may  be,  there  are  so  many  points  on  which  sportsmen  ditier 
that  some  one  or  other  is  certain  to  say  that  its  author  has  written 
"a  lot  of  nonsense."    It  was  therefore  with  considerable  mis- 
givings that  we  took  up  Racecourse  and  Covert  Side.    Nor  did  its 
binding  encourage  us.  On  one  side  is  a  huntsman,  with  a  powder- 
horn  slung  to  his  waist,  in  the  act  of  jumping  on  one  of  his  own 
hounds  ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  most  evil-looking  pointer  dog,  for 
whose  presence  we  are  quite  unable  to  account ;  and  on  the  back 
is  an  elaborate  powder-horn  suspended  from  a  chain  and  cord. 
Usually  the  cover  of  a  book  on  sports  is  the  most  attractive  part 
of  it,  so  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in  this  instance. 
But  when  we  opened  the  book,  we  found  it  to  be  a  glorious  ex- 

*  Racecourse  and  Covert  Side.  By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson,  Author  of 
"Sketches  in  the  Hunting  Field  "  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  John 
Sturgess.   London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1883. 


ception  to  "the  general  rule.    In  the  first  place  the  type  is  excellent. 
Then  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  John  Sturgess  are  capital.    In  too 
many  hunting  and  racing  books,  the  pictures  are  of  one  con- 
ventional type — the  meet,  the  find,  the  run,  the  kill— the  start,  the 
race,  the  finish,  and  so  on;  but  here  we  have  much  originality  of 
subject,  and  the  horses  are  not  represented  as  doing  impossible 
things,  although  we  must  admit  that  the  hunter  in  the  frontispiece 
is  getting  an  immoderate  "  crumpler."    The  attitudes  of  the 
horses  are  very  spirited,  and  the  foreshortening  is  exceedingly 
good.    But  we  must  in  fairness  say  that  the  illustrations  are  not 
better  than  the  letterpress,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  sporting 
works.    There  are  some  chapters  describing  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  in  the  hunting-field  and  on  the  turf  which  can  scarcely 
entertain  people  who  are  familiar  with  either ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  is  an  unusually  happy  specimen  of  a  book  upon  hunt- 
ing and  racing.    One  virtue  of  this 1  work  is  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  didactic.    Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the 
hunting-field  and  the  racecourse  thinks  that  he  can  teach  more 
than  he  can  learn  on  either  subject,  and  those  who  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  do  not  often  care  to  read  about  them, 
A  book,  therefore,  that  professes  to  instruct  its  readers  in  hunting, 
riding  to  hounds,  or  winning  races,  is  likely  to  meet  with  but  a 
cool  reception,  and  Mr.  Watson  has  been  careful  to  avoid  this 
danger.  , 

There  are  descriptions  of  many  sorts  of  horses  m  this  volume. 
In  the  first  chapter  we  read  of  a  hunter  that  was  advertised  for 
sale  as  "  quiet  in  the  saddle " ;  for  "  he  was  a  demon  in  the 
stable,"  and  "  kicked  to  pieces  any  trap  that  he  was  harnessed  to," 
so  his  owner  argued  that,  as  every  horse  must  be  quiet  somewhere, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  him  the"  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  describe 
him  as  quiet  to  ride.    "  But,"  the  speaker  adds,  "  he  wasn't." 
In  the  same  chapter  a  mount  was  offered  to  the  author  with  the 
assurance  that  he  was  "  the  nicest  little  horse  in  the  world  "  ;  but 
he  turned  out  upon  further  inquiry  to  be  "  a  bit  awkward  to 
mount " ;  "  to  reach  round  a  bit  at  you  "  when  you  tried  to  put 
your  foot  into  the  stirrup ;  to  want  "  holding  together " ;  to 
have   a  "  wonderfully  tender   mouth " ;   and  to  be  awkward 
when   interfered  with.     Fortunately  the  writer,  by  mistake, 
got  on   the   horse   his   friend  had   intended    to    ride  him- 
self,   and    enjoyed   a  capital   run,  while    his    host   got  the 
"  crumpler "  portrayed  in  the  frontispiece.     For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  dread  such  catastrophes,  a  story  is  told  of  a  certain. 
Duke  of  Beaufort  who  loved  hunting  but  hated  jumping.  A 
neighbour  of  his  had  exactly  the  same  tastes.    The  Duke  hunted 
but' did  not  jump,  but  his  neighbour  both  jumped  and  hunted. 
"  Jones  is  an  ass,"  said  the  Duke.    "  Look  at  him  now.    There  he 
is,  and  he  can't  get  out.    Jones  does  not  like  jumping,  but  he 
jumps  a  little,  and  I  see  him  pounded  every  day.    I  never  jump 
at  all,  and  I'm  always  free  to  go  where  I  like."    How  many  men 
might  follow  the   Duke's  example   with    advantage.  There 
is   an  amusing   chapter  about   another  nobleman  of  a  very 
different  stamp,  who  used  to  win  bets  from  his  friends  by  what 
are  technically  known  as  "  sells  "  ;  and,  turning  from^  hunting 
to    steeplechasing,  we   find   a  story  called    "  Upset,"  which 
ia    admirably    told.     Another    good    steeplechasing    story  is 
"  Rooks  and  Pigeons,"  a  betting  romance,  in  which  the  villain  is 
punished  and  the  hero  and  heroine  "  marry  and  live  happily  for 
ever  afterwards."    "  The  Spotted  Horse's  Story  "  is  exactly  what 
it  professes  to  be— a  good  Christmas  story.    "  An  Off  Chance  "  is 
the  account  of  an  interesting  racing  and  betting  adventure. 

There  is  a  capital  description  of  a  visit  to  the  famous  trainer 
William  Day,  the  author  of  a  book  called  The  Racehorse  in 
Training,  which  we  reviewed  in  this  journal.  The  writer  states 
that  Mr.  William  Day  told  him  he  believed  he  could  have 
won  the  Derby  when  riding  Promised  Land  if  he  had  followed  his 
own  inclination  and  made  proper  use  of  his  horse,  instead  of 
riding  a  waiting  race  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father.  Indeed,  he 
spoke  much  in  favour  of  making  the  running,  or  at  least  of  making 
the  best  use  of  a  horse  from  start  to  finish,  and  he  strongly  con- 
demned the  "  flashy  style  of  winning  by  short  heads  that  makes 
jockeys  lose  so  many  races  nowadays."  He  said  that,  although 
"  the  public  are  caught  by  this  sort  of  thing,"  many  races  are 
thus  thrown  away.  "  If  the  jockey  wins,  they  talk  _  of  his 
wonderful  finish,  coming  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and,  if  he  is 
just  beaten,  they  declare  that  no  one  else  would  have  got  within  a 
head "  of  the  winner,  "  while  all  the  time,  if  he  had  ridden 
judiciously,  he  might  have  won  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half,  or 
maybe  much  further."  In  an  account  of  "  A  Day  with  Tom 
Cannon,"  we  are  told  that  that  celebrated  jockey  to  a  great 
extent  shares  the  opinion  of  William  Day  on  this  point.  "  You 
see,"  said  he,  "  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  is  this — races  are 
not  won  entirely  on  the  post.  You've  got  to  think  of  winning  all 
the  way  from  the  start."  William  Day  told  the  following  anecdote 
to  the  author  concerning  a  St.  Leger  which  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  most  racing  men : — 


—  — —  —   0 

"  There  was  a  case  in  point  two  or  three  years  ago  at  Doncaster.  '  You 
had  better  have  a  bit  on  my  horse,  I'm  going  to  win  to-day,'  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  our  jockeys  said  to  me.  'Well,  the  horse  hasn't  done  much 
yet— has  he?  '  I  askedl  'No,  he  hasn't,  for  I  have  never  quite  had  my  way 
about  riding  him,  but  to-day  I  have  leave  to  ride  him  as  I  think  best,  and 
I  am  certain  we  shall  beat  them  all,'  the  jockey  said ;  and  he  did.  There 
is  no  harm  in  mentioning  names — I  am  speaking  of  Jim  Goater  and 
Rayon  d'Or." 

Cannon  made  some  very  sensible  remarks  to  the  author  about  the 
evil  results  of  the  over-use  of  the  whip,  especially  with  young 
horses.  "  That  unfortunate  whip  loses  such  a  lot  of  races  for  the 
boys."    "  No  one  knows  what  a  number  of  two-year-olds  are 
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ruined  by  the  whip  and  spurs."    He  describes  the  nervous  condi- 
tion of  a  two-year-old,  who  "  ran  last  week  and  was  hided,"  ran 
again  the  day  before  yesterday  and  was  hided,  "and  here  he  is 
once  more,  and  lie  knows  that  he's  got  to  run  and  be  hided  again." 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  is  "too  nervous  to  put  out  his  full 
powers,   or  that  when  he  goes  back  to  his  stable  he  will  neither 
eat  nor  drink?    Cannon  remarked  further  that  when  he  rides 
two-year-olds  that  have  once  had  a  flogging  at  the  hands  of  an  un- 
merciful jockey,  he  can  feel  their  hearts  beating  and  bumping 
against  his  legs  through  the  light  racing-saddles ;  and  that  when 
careless  jockeys  ride  these  poor  young  things,  the  chances  ar3  that 
they  get  a  bad  start,  and  then  "  out  comes  that  blessed  whip,  and 
so  they  go  whipping  and  bumping  all  over  the  course.    Spurs,  too, 
hard  at  it,  though  they  don't  often  touch  the  horse  where  they 
want  to."    In  noticing  the  immense  suras  obtained  by  jockeys  in 
these  days,  the  author  tells  us  that,  "  unless  popular  rumour  errs," 
one  jockey  put  by  a  fortune  of  100,000/.,  "  a  handsome  figure  for  a 
young  man  of  some  five  or  six-aud-twenty,  who  began  life  in  a 
stable-boys  jacket  without  a  sixpence  to  call  his  own."  Indeed, 
popular  rumour  has  put  the  fortune  at  a  much  higher  figure,  and 
it  is  time  some  limit  were  placed  to  the  ridiculous  sums  now 
given  to  jockeys.    The  whole  chapter  on  jockeys  is  interesting 
In  speaking  of  Wood's  victory  in  the  last  Derby  on  St.  Blaise,  the 
author  says  that  his  courageous  "  dash  round  the  rails  "  enabled 
him  "  to  get  a  forward  place  which  he  never  lost."    Tributes  of 
praise  are  given  to  Archer,  Fordham,  Cannon,  &c,  and  all  the 
principal  jockeys  and  their  styles  of  riding  are  noticed  and  criti- 
cized. Every  judge  of  racing  may  not  quite  agree  with  the  author 
in  his  opinions  about  some  of  the  jockeys  mentioned :  but,  upon 
tne  whole,  his  remarks  are  very  fair. 

The  chapter  called  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Circus,"  although 
it  has  little  to  do  with  either  the  racecourse  or  the  covert  side,°is 
decidedly  amusing.    The  author  pays  a  private  visit  to  a  large 
circus,  and  is  lionized  by  the  proprietor,  who  is  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  originality.    Victor  Emmanuel,  whom  he  described 
as    the  best  fellow  in  the  world,"  had  given  him  a  horse,  an 
elephant,  a  lion,  and  a  gold  watch.    "  I've  often,"  said  he,  "  had 
the  King  m  the  morning  when  we  were  practising  in  the  ring  with 
the  whip  m  his  hand— yes,  and  the  princes  holding  gates  for  mv 
wife  to  jump."    Once  when  he  was  driving  near  St.  Cloud  he 
picked  up  on  the  road  "a  stout,  littlish  gentleman,"  and  gave  him 
Z  a*T     ,  ln  Lls  American  car.    This  "  littlish  "  man  turned  out  to 
be  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  from  whom  he  after- 
wards received  several  favours.    The  greatest  fault  that  a  rider 
can  give  way  to,  in  this  circus-owner's  opinion,  is  "  slummocking  " 
When  his  daughter  was  training  a  new  horse  to  jump  gates  in  the 
ring  he  said,  "  Hold  him  well  together ;  don't  let  him  slummock  " 
He  likes  Englishmen  and  Americans,  but  he  thinks  that  "  Germans 
are  too  slummocky."    Most  lady  riders,  he  observes,  either  hold  a 
horses  head  too  tight  or  else  let  "him  slummock  all  over  the 
place.  _  As  we  have  already  said,  this  chapter  has  no  immediate 
connexion  with  either  racing  or  hunting;  but,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  the  proprietor  of  the  circus  here  described  has  many 
horses   in  his  stables  that    have  run  on   the    Turf,   and  the 
stories  of  some  of  them  might  prove  curious  specimens  of  race- 
course history.    Perhaps  Mr.  Watson  will  write  them  on  some 
future  occasion  ;  and  m  dismissing  his  present  work  we  will  only 
say  that  it  is  bright,  lively,  and  free  from  humbug,  and  that  we 
fully  expect  it  to  be  popular. 


THE  QUATRAINS  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.* 
rriHE  translation  of  Omar's  Quatrains  which  now  appears  side 
wu-  /iS.ld-e  Wlth  the  Persian  text  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Whinfield  in  a  separate  form  a  twelvemonth  or  more  a<*o,  and 
therefore  is  already  known  among  those  who  perchance  first  made 
the  Persian  poet's  acquaintance  in  the  charming  English  version 
?xn <■  ?te  Ml''  Fitznerald-  Orientalists  have  now  to  thank  Mr. 
Whinfaeld  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Persian  text,  provided  with 
tlie  needful  apparatus  of  notes  and  variants. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  a  translator  of  verse,  whether 
Persian  or  Greek,  was  so  universally  acknowledged  that  Mr 
Wnmneld  might  well  fear  comparisons,  not  entirely  to  his  own 
advantage,  m  writing  a  new  verse  translation  in  that  same  quatrain 
ot  ten-syllable  lines  which  the  genius  of  his  predecessor  had  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  recognized  English  metre.  But,  as  Mr.  Whinfield 
remarks,  everything  indicated  this  metre  as  the  proper  one, 
since  "  there  ought  to  be  some  degree  of  metrical  conformity 
between  the  measure  of  the  original  and  the  translation,"  and 
as  regards  the  said  metre,  "  though  it  does  not  exactlv  correspond 
with  the  liubdl,  it  very  clearly  suggests  it."  Mr.  Whinfield 
further  aimed  at  providing  a  translation  as  literal  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  English  quatrain  would  allow.  And,  therefore, 
although  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  melodious  English  of  the  verses 
which  have  given  to  Omar  a  public  more  numerous  in  the  West 
and  the  Far  West  than  ever  was  his  in  the  laud  of  Iran,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  is  a  poetic  version  rather 
than  a  translation,  for  very  often  he  extracted  the  pith  of  a  couple 
ot  Omar  s  Quatrains,  and  then  moulded  the  extract  with  consum- 
mate grace  into  a  single  stanza  of  his  own.    And  this  may  account 
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for  the  great  differences,  both  in  form  and  matter,  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  little  book  in 
Itoxburghe  binding. 

Mr.  Whinfield's  version,  if  less  poetical,  is  the  more  exact  and 
scholarly.  A  prose  translation  of  poetry  must  needs  be  unsatis- 
actory,  and  especially  so  of  poetry  such  as  Omar's,  »  where  nearly 
the  whole  charm  consists  in  the  style  and  the  manner,  the  grace 
of  the  expression,  and  the  melody  of  the  versification."  And  as- 
suredly as  a  warning  to  others  in  this  respect  is  the  verbose  and 
jejune  Irench  prose-useful  only  as  a  "  crib  "  to  the  Persian  on 
the  opposite  page-which  M.  Nicolas  wrote  for  his  otherwise 
excellent  edition  of  Omar's  works.    We  are  inclined  also  to  agree 

ln     f,       ?■  °f  a  met1'6'  ifc  is  as  wel1  t0  eschew  the 
ponderous  Alexandrines  so  extensively  used  by  Herr  Bodenstedt 

ZL      -er.  ^e™.  translators,  though  these  correspond  more 

neaily  with  the  Persian  in  the  number  of  the  syllables ;  further 

we  certainly  congratulate  our  author  on  keeping  throughout  to 

one  form  of  verse,  and  herein  not  allowing  himself  a  poetical 

license  which  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  German  translators' 

5r  wr  fi?/868,  JD  theLm,atter  of  arrangement,  however, 
Mr  Whinfield  would,  we  think,  do  well  to  follow  his  English 
and  German  predecessors  rather  than  keep  to  the  Oriental 
method  of  simply  stringing  the  quatrains  together,  regardless 
ol  subject  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  rhyme- 
letter     \\  hy  not  bave  Riven  the  quatrains  in  the  ordej.  J  tbe 

classification  made  in  p.  xxiii?  We  should  thus  find  presented 
m  separate  sections  the  "Complaints  of  Fate,"  the  "  Satires,"  and 
the     Love-poems,"  and   avoid  mingling  the   "  Bucolic "  and 

Devotional  quatrains  with  the  "  Antinomian  utterances 
preaching  ad  nauseam  '  Eat  and  drink  (especially  drink),  for  'to- 
morrow we  die.'  "  Again,  we  should  then  be  able  the  more  easily 
to  compare  by  their  juxtaposition  similar  quatrains,  and  this 
would  further  bring  out  the  glaring  contrasts  which  are  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Omar's  poetry  ;  proving  that  then,  as 
now,  Jsous  ne  sommes  pas  plus  diflerents  aux  autres  qua  nous- 
memes.  * 

_  In  framing  a  critical  text  of  any  popular  Oriental  poet  (such  as 
is  and  always  has  been  Omar  Khayyam),  the  editor's  chief  diffi- 
culty will  arise  from  the  exceeding  variety  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  materials.  The  MSS.  are  seldom  very  old,  and,  though  the 
date  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  writing  alone,  as  regards 
Omars  works  especially  it  may  generally  be  stated  that  "the 
number  of  quatrains  seems  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
moderimess  of  the  MS."  Of  Omar  we  have  already  in  our  libra- 
ries  the  text  as  lithographed  both  at  Calcutta  and  at  Lucknow 
also  M.  Isicolas's  edition,  and  the  fragment  left  incomplete  by 
Mr.  Blockmann.  With  these  four  Mr.  Whinfield  has  collated 
four  excellent  MSS.,  and  although  this  edition  does  not  pro- 
less  to  offer  a  "  textus  receptus,"  he  here  presents  us  with  five 
hundred  well-selected  quatrains,  of  which  the  large  majority  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  Omar,  and  which  taken  together  provide 
excellent  specimens  of  each  of  the  various  classes  of  quatrains 
attributed  to  the  poet  : — 

The  state  of  the  case  is  this:—  Out  of  all  the  quatrains  passing  under 
Omar  s  name,  hardly  any  stand  alone.  Almost  everv  one  belongs  to  a 
ramily,  more  or  less  numerous,  to  the  other  members  of  which  it  bears  a 
strong  family  likeness.  One  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  all  these 
replicas,  paraphrases,  and  variations  of  the  same  ideas  can  hardly  be  the 
work  ot  one  and  the  same  hand  ;  but  to  distinguish  with  certainty  tha 
handiwork  of  the  master  from  that  of  his  imitators  is  a  task  probably 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  foreign  critic  living  eight  hundred  years  after 
the  poems  m  question  were  written. 

And  this,  alas  !  must  be  admitted  as  the  case  in  the  present  state 
of  our  Oriental  scholarship,  and  with  the  paucity  of  our  MSS  The 
character  of  the  language,  by  itself,  offers "  but  an  unstable 
criterion,  since  literary  Persian  is  written  with  the  same  words 
and  phrases  whether  the  verse  be  composed  in  the  eleventh  or  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  of  internal  evidence  there  is  little  or  none, 
seeing  that  Omar's  poetry  runs  in  the  old  grooves  already  well' 
worn  by  his  predecessor  Avicenna,  and  used  again  by  numerous 
successors,  such  as  Afzul  Kashi  and  his  imitators.    The  notes 
which  Mr.  Whinfield  has  appended  to  the  text  are  very  scholarly, 
and  will  prove  of  great  service  in  the  elucidation  of  the  many 
knotty  points  that  were  raised  by  Mr.  Blockmann  in  his  Prosody 
of  the  Persians.    Our  author  has  also  noted  the  poetical  contractions 
and  peculiarities  of  metre  and  scansion,  besides  marking  the  izafat 
wherever  that  perplexing  but  important  vowel  occurs!    On  this 
point  we  specially  recommend  to  Orientalists  the  remarks  on 
pp.xix,  xx,  as  being  extremely  apposite,  since  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  "  there  is  some  difference  of  precept  and  practice  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  marking  the  izafat  after  the  semi-vowels." 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
any  exhaustive  analysis  of  Omar's  creed.  That  he  was  a  man 
of  strong  religious  emotions  a  very  casual  reading  of  his  works 
will  clearly  show ;  that  he  could  be  neither  an  Agnostic  nor  a 
Materialist,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  moderns  use  these  words,  is  a 
fact  that  bears  no  discussion  with  any  one  who  knows  aught  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  history  of  Islam.  "  To  him,  as  toother 
Muhammadans  of  his  time,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
would  seem  to  be  tantamount  to  denying  the  existence  of  the 
world  and  of  himself " ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Whinfield,  who  sees  in  him  analogies  with  Voltaire  rather  than 
with  Lucretius,  especially  in  the  large  charity  and  the  kindliness 
which  so  often  underlie  the  irreverence  "and  the  cynicism. 
Quatrain  34  is  certainly  remarkable  for  the  eleventh  century  after 
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Christ,  and  remembering  that  it  was  written  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  sons  of  William  the  Conqueror  :— 

Pasodas,  just  as  Mosques,  are  homes  of  prayer  ; 

'Tis  prayer  that  Church-bells  chime  unto  the  air  ; 

Yea,  Church  and  Kafaba,  Kosary  and  Cross, 
Are  all  but  divers  tongues  of  world-wide  prayer. 

But  he  was  a  man  essentially  of  his  own  century.  _  Omar  Khayyam 
the  mathematician,  in  philosophy  and  natural  sconce  the  pupil  of 
such  men  as  Avicenna  and  Ghazzali,  had  still  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  either  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding  or  the  high 
destiny  of  man.  In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hejrah  though  from 
the  Oius  to  the  Orontes  the  Moslem  world  was  ably  ruled  by  the 
Great  Seljuk  Sultans,  the  instability  of  worldly  greatness  and  of 
dynasties  was  a  theme  that  all  men  comprehended.  The  irruption 
of  the  Turkish  tribes  had  already  begun  under  the  Sultans  or 
Ghazni,  and  before  them  had  not  Persia,  lorded  over  successively  by 
Tahiri  or  Saftari  generals,  Samani  or  Buweyhi  emirs,  governed  the 
Khalifek  himself  in  Bagdad  ?  The  times  might  be  out  of  joint ; 
worldliness  (talab  un  dunya),  and  other-worldhness  (talab  ul 
ukharat),  both  equally  repugnant  to  Omar  s  philosophic  soul,  mled 
the  dav  then  as  now  ;  and  his  studies  landed  him  much  at  the  same 
point  where  John  van  Olden-Barneveld  came  to  rest  when  the 
latter  took  as  his  motto  the  sage  inscription  Nil  sore  tuttmma 

jj  closing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Whin  field's  latest  work,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  give  praise  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  text  is 
printed :  typographical   errors  are  not  numerous,  but  besides 
those  cited  in  the  errata,  the  following  should  be  noted.  In 
the  rhyme-words  of  Quatrain  73  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect, orthographicallv,  to  have  written  hichast  in  one  word,  or  to 
have  inserted  the  alif.    In  Q.  141, 1.  4>  read  ddrand  for  darand ; 
in  0  27;  1.  3,  for  b'e-fazmdn  read  be-farmdn  ;  and  in  Q.  277,  1-  4, 
read  bdmg  for  bdbek.    Mr.  Whiufields  notes,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  are  scholarly  and  lucid,  and  the  analogies  he  occasionally 
points  out  between  the  text  and  passages  in  Job  or  Lcclesiastes, 
or  in  poets  ancient  and  modern,  from  Horace  to  Lord  Byron, 
add  an  additional  interest  for  the  English  reader.  It  may,  however 
be  useful  to  point  out  regarding  the  note  to  Q.  60,  that  in.  ummtd 
the  m  is  always  doubled  in  the  modern  usage  ;  and  likewise  that 
at  the  present  day  hCsh  and  khush  (notes  to  Q.  103  and  1 12)  are 
both  invariably  short ;  lastly,  that  the  Persian  lor  "  one    is  yeh, 
and  not  eft.  as  written  in  the  note  to  Q.  346.    These,  however, 
are  all  matters  of  such  minor  importance  that  Mr.  AN  bin  held  may 
feel  inclined  to  remind  us  that  a  critic  in  Persian  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  Nuktak-chin,  or  a  Dot-browser.    Before  attacking  Omar  our 
author  made  proof  of  his  skill  bv  editing  the  mystic  poem  ot  the 
"Gulshan-i-Raz,"  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  so  competent 
a  scholar  may  find  time  now  to  take  up  the  work  leit  undone 
through  the  death  of  Professor  Palmer,  and  give  the  world  the 
long-fooked-for  translation  and  ciiiical  edition  of  the  poems  ot 
Hatiz. 


CHAP-DOOK  CHAPLETS.* 


TTIIS  book  is  unfortunately  published  without  a  word  of  pre- 
face, introduction,  or  explanation  of  any  kind,  so  that  we  are 
left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  "  suitable  sculptures," 
as  to  the  principle  of  selection  followed  in  the  letterpress,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  as  to  the  date,  origin,  and  histories  of  the  ballads 
chosen  for  illustration.    The  volume  is  got  up  to  imitate  a  collec- 
tion of  chap-books  bound  together  ;  the  paper  and  type  are  meant 
to  suggest  the  chap-book,  but  they  are  of  course  very  much  too 
good-"  the  illustrations  are  drawn  in  the  style  supposed  to  be 
dear  to  our  ancestors,  with  thick  outlines  and  the  rudest  handling, 
and  are  coarsely  coloured.    There  is,  however,  a  dedication  ot  the 
work  to  "  the  great  variety  of  Readers,  from  the  most  able  to 
him  that  can  but  spell,"  with  an  intimation  that,  although  so 
vast  a  multitude  are  invited  to  read  the  book,  the  issue  is  limited 
in  number.    The  contents  of  the  volume,  so  far  as  letterpress 
goes,  consist  of  eight  ballads— namely, "  The  Barkesbire  Lady's 
Garland,"  "The  Babes  in  theAVood,""I  know  what  I  know,' 
"Jemmy  and  Nancy  of  Yarmouth,"  "The  Taming  of  a  Shrew/ 
«  Blew  cap  for  me,"  "  John  and  Joan,"  and  "  George  Barnwell. 
As  regards  the  first,  "  The  Barkesbire  Lady's  Garland,"  nothing 
is  sai.f  about  its  history  or  origin.    The  tune,  to  be  sure,  is  given 
as  "The  Royal  Forester,"  which  is  not  found  under  that  name 
in  Chappell's  Collection,  and  we  are  left  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  date  of  this  curious  but  not  very  lively  composition ;  nor 
is  it  stated  where  Mr.  Crawhall  found  it.    The  "Barkesbire 
Lady  "  has  an  estate  of  5,000?.  a  year,  but  is  coy  and  will  listen  to 
none  of  her  suitors.    Finally,  however,  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  lawyer,  to  whom  she  opens  her  heart  by  sending  him  an 
anonymous  challenge.    He  keeps  the  appointment,  expecting  some 
adventure,  and  finds,  instead  of  a  jealous  rival,  a  lady  in  a  domino 
who  tells  him  that  she  has  brought  a  rapier  with  her  and  that 
he  must  either  fight  her  or  marry  her  without  knowing  who  she 
is  or  seeing  her  face.    This  pusillanimous  youth,  who  might  with- 
out odium  have  fled  from  the  lady  with  a  rapier,  consents  to 
marry  her: — 

The  sweet  pretty  Cupids  hovered 
Round  her  eyes— her  face  was  covered 
With  a  mask— he  took  her  thus 

Just  for  better  or  for  worse.  

*  Chap-Bonk  Cliaplets.    Adorned  with  suitable  Sculptures.  London 
Field  &  Tuer.  i88> 


Pure  doggrell  of  this  kind  might  have  been  written  yesterday.  As 
for  the  illustrations,  one  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  at  all 
among  them  that  are  old,  or  whether  Mr.  Crawhall  has  drawn  and 
designed  them  especially  for  this  volume.    The  portrait  of  the 
"Barkesbire  Lady"  points  with  its  patches  to   Queen  Annes 
rei<-n  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  to  a  much  earlier  period. 
The  We  of  the  bridegroom's  friend  receiving  the  wedding 
favour— he  is  evidently  on  his  very  best  behaviour  and  quite  the 
best  man-wears  a  wig  of  King  AVilliam's  time  and  a  doublet 
of  Charles  I.    To  be  sure  in  a  chap-book  one  does  not  look  lor 
antiquarian  correctness  of  dress,  but  one  naturally  turns  to  the 
fashions  in  order  to  fix  a  date.    Of  the  next  ballad,  "  The  Babes 
in  the  NVood,"  we  are  told  that  the  oldest  editwn  known  as  the 
"  Cruel  Uncle  "  was  printed  in  the  year  1670.    Presumably,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure,  without  comparison,  because  we  are  not  told, 
this  is  the  text  given  by  Mr.  CrawhaU.    The  pictures  of  the 
Uncle  bargaining  with  the  two  ruffians,  and  of  the  scattering  of 
the  leaves  by  the  Robin,  are  excellent.    The  songs  of  "I  hw 
what  I  know,"  and  "  Jemmy  and  Nancy,"  might  very  well,  like 
the  "Barkeshire  Lady,"  have  been  written  yesterday  for  a  halt- 
penny  broadsheet.    How  Jemmy  was  sent  to  sea  to  get  him  out  ot 
the  way  of  Nancy  ;  how  a  lady  of  Barbadoes  made  love  to  Jemmy, 
and  what  the  Barbadian  ladies  used  to  be  like  ;  how  Jemmy  was 
treacherously  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  and  how  his  Ghost 
walked  may"  be  seen  here  much  more  beautifully  told  by  the  pic- 
tures than  by  the  text.    The  drowning  of  Jemmy,  represented  by 
a  bare  arm  iust  sinking  under  the  water,  is  very  dramatic.  We 
must,  however,  enter  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  writing 
remarks  of  more  than  dubious  wit  upon  the  pictures.    Thus,  under 
the  drawing  of  the  Ghost  the  editor  actually  allows  himselt  to 
write  "The  genuine  old  article,  none  of  yer  table-turning  and 
tambourine  tricks  here";  and  in  another  place,  when  he  draws 
the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady,  all  patches  and  paint,  he  writes 
within  the  frame,  "Talk  of  raptures,  flames  and  darts  And 
once  he  draws  for  a  tail-piece  a  well  with  the  legend  « Au 

76  The  ballad  called  "  Blew  cap  for  me,"  we  are  informed  is  taken 
from  the  Roxburgh*  Collection  ;  but,  like  "Jemmy  and  Nancy 
niiokt,  like  the  drawings,  have  been  made  yesterday.  The  suitors 
of  eve ry  nation  who  make  love  to  the  Scottish  lass  are  admirably 
drawn,  the  best  perhaps  being  the  Spaniard  This  is  followed  by 
a  very  lively  ballad  called  "  John  and  Joan,'  the  story  of  a  couple 
who  "were  too  much  alike,  and  would  always  do  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time : — 

If  John  his  dbg  had  beaten, 
Then  Joan  would  beat  her  cat. 

If  Jolin,  in  scorn, 

His  band  would  burn, 
Joan  would  have  burned  her  hat. 
If  Jol'n  would  break  a  pipkin, 
Then  Joan  would  break  a  pot. 

Thus  he  and  she 

Did  both  agree 
To  waste  all  they  had  got. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  "  History  of  George  Barnewen"  that  Mr. 
Crawhall  displays  his  full  strength.    Nowhere,  surely,  has  vice 
been  rendered  more  repulsive  or  beauty  less  attractive.    Prom  the 
first  moment  when  the  «  gallant  dainty  dame  "  digs  the  astonished 
and  terrified  prentice  in  the  ribs  unto  the  last,  when,  with  flaming 
cheek  and  doubled  fist,  she  drives  him  from  her  presence,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  about  Sarah-that  as  regards  her  persona 
experience  she  was  as  unfortunate  as  she  was  in  her  moral 
Sondes.    Further,  one  cannot  but  think  that  George,  whose 
SSS  ^ear  to  have 'been  opened  before  the  banging,,  must  have 
derived  some  consolation  in  his  last  moments  from  thinking  that 
at  least  he  should  never  set  eyes  upon  his  Sarah  any  more.  As 
for  himself,  he  is  faithfully  and  feelingly  drawn ;  one  recognizes 
the  type;  he  is  sheepish  and  shy;  he  is  imaginative  and  shor - 
Bitted  :  he  is  credulous  and  amorous.    Even  the  unspeakable 
Sarah  appears  to  him  a  sweet  and  lovely  damsel.    To  sum  up,  the 
volume  is  funny,  but  of  such  fun  one  may  very  easily  have  00 
much     NVe  understand  from  an  announcement  at  the  end  ot  the 
book  that  many  other  "  olde  flrendes  wyth  newe  faces    are  in  pre- 
paration ;  we  beg  beforehand  for  some  little  information  about 
each  and  for  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  the  editor,  especially 
about  the  rules,  or  the  absence  of  rule,  as  regards  the  spelling  and 
the  supposed  period  of  each  drawing. 


FENCING  AND  FENCING-MASTERS.* 

MUCH  has  been  written  in  sundry  languages,  especially 
French,  on  the  art  and  practice  of  arms,  and  a  good  store 
of  material  has  been  collected  in  various  forms  for  the  history  ol 
the  subject.  But  somehow  the  history  itself  has  never  _  been 
written.  The  nearest  approach  we  know  to  such  a  history  is  the 
critical  outline  of  previous  literature  which  is  prefixed  to  Pos- 
selliers  treatise  on  fencing.  Dumas,  in  the  amusing  preface  he 
contributed  to  the  work  of  his  friend  and  master  Gnsier,  touched 
but  only  touched  the  matter.  Handbooks  on  armour  and  weapons, 
military  histories,  and  to  some  little  extent  the  books  which  treat 
of  duelling  under  various  aspects,  fix  a  point  here  and  give  a  hint 

•  Histoirede  VEscrime  dans  tous  les  temps  et  dans  tons  hs  pays.  Par 
Emile  Me'rignac.    1.  Antiquite.    Paris :  Kouquette.  1883. 

Un  Maitre  Cannes  sons  la  Restoration.  Par  Vigeaut,  Maitre  d'armes 
a  Paris.    Imprime' par  Motteroz.    Pans:  1883. 
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but  wJh \H     13  f-  booli8  on  Ming  are  many 

+ie^eptl0n,°f  Buch  books  as  ^esDrames  de  VEple, 
S/aZZ  7  the,W,°,rk  .°f  book-makei-«  °f  the  commonest  for 
fair  fil  'l? ar,raLly  Wn  of  this  kind  °f  information.  A 
fnLSnlT a8,.therefore  ?Pen  t°  M.  Emile  Merignac  when  he 
LrW  r  dlS??"rf  at  kr^e  0f  the  hi8tory  of  facing  from  the 
earliest  times.    He  bears  a  name  that  alone  commands  attention, 

P1  !.  a  -Ir. 1S  SeCOnd  t0  none  in  the  profession  of  arms  in 
rans,  and  is  the  master  of  a  school  where  the  correctness  of 
classical  tradition  is  happily  combined  with  the  freedom  and 
Tigour  of  the  moderns.  Only  the  first  volume  of  M.  Merignac's 
™u  aPPeared,  and  it  is  concerned  only  with  the  ancient 

world.    Ihe  publishers  were  mistaken,  in  our  opinion,  in  pro- 

,ZmV  $ 1  13  nmanner-    For  we  can  hardlJ  donbt  that,  whe£  he 
comes  to  things  belonging  to  modern  history  or  within  his  own 
knowledge ,  M.  Mengnac  will  have  something  really  interesting  to 
teli  us  ;  and  it  is  not  doing  himself  justice  to  send  forth  in  advance 
a  volume  which  is  essentially  a  compilation,  and  of  which  it  may 
even  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  relevant  to  the  main  theme 
(l  ,lne.re  » 110  authentic  definition  of  what  is  included  in  the  term 
lencmg,  or  lescrime,  or  the  equivalent  words  in  other  lano-Ua°-es 
It  may  be  taken  to  include  the  use  of  any  hand-weapon  whatever' 
as  distinguished  from  missile  weapons,  which  gives  room  for  any^ 
telf  ^ ?•    In       SeDSe  5t  is  used  bJ  M  Merignac  ;  and,  as 
to  bTt£   tyfn-d  llterry  auth°rity  ^,  there  is°no  exception 
\  But1.;?Jmodem  usage  the  term  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the    skilled   nse   of  the  sword,    and   in  particular 

has  tolo^hr^t  VS,  rpHed'  m0re°W>  that  tbe  s-°rd 
nas  to  do  the  work  of  defence  as  well  as   of  attack.  The 

Sen! Z  snlld/eDTg,  d/teS'  b6J0nd  1UeSti0n'  from  the  abando- 
Snse  did  Ji  Td  d?(eDS1Ve  arm°Ur-  Fencin^  in  our  m°dern 
Suit  it  Z    and  could  not  exist  when  the  combatant  put  his 

fK  fV  •  7°l  -°nIy  f°r  SmitiDS-  Now  i4  seems  to  us  that, 
iZ  Jt  T  T16W  °,f  a  modern  fencer'  the  earlier  history  of 
the  arts  of  personal  attack  and  defence  is  important  only  so  far  as 

»S  UP  a  tLe  T'm?S  ?f  tbe  modern  Period-  The  develop- 
ment of  swordsmanship  in  the  three  centuries  from  Sainct-Didier 
to  Oordelois  has  been  far  greater  than  all  that  was  done  from  the 

trPatZn?ra?C?     aD  lT  Sr°rd  in  Eur°Pe  to  the  Srat  systematic 
Sv    i  rC^  by  the  Italian  masters  of  the  sixteenth 
•  Whate1ver, 19  eai;her  is,  as  regards  the  history  of  fencing, 
?W  ?T»  ^d  £he  P°8sible  "Histoire  de  l'escrime  dans 

1  antiquity  "short  of  a  general  history  of  arms  and  armour,  is  an 
account  showing  how  the  exercise  of  arms  in  the  ancient  and 
medieval  world  was  not  what  we  understand  by  fencing  but 
something  extremely  different.  It  is  therefore,  in  opr  ey°es  an 
ottence  against  proportion  to  assign  an  equal  share  to  the  so-called 
lencing  of  the  ancients  in  an  historical  exposition.  Here,  indeed 
the  moderns  do  not  even  get  an  equal  share,  for  this  volume  does 
not  come  down  to  the  middle  ages? 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Merignac,  dealing  probably  with  unfamiliar 
matter,  has  failed  to  deal  with  it  critically.  What  he  has  Si 
ZZ^l  ex*remf]y  miscellaneous  collection  of  information  and 
fn  A 1  V  f^1?  Vanous  value'  concerning  the  use  of  arms 
in  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  Roman  Empire.  No  classical 
enXd  ?  !'EfiDd  ™y^?™  to  him  in  the'two  long  ctpter 
entitled     LEscnme  chez  les  Grecs  "  and  "  L'Escrime  chez  les 

SSTfc^iT?*  matte1'8,  °f  d0ubtful  authenticity  are  in- 
t  (  ?n6  d6tailed  account  of  the  Roman  gladiators  appears  to 
he  faithfully  enough  worked  up  from  the  best  French  books  on 
-Koman  society  and  manners.  M.  Merignac  might  perhaps  have 
f^Tn*  be  had  considered  fror/his  llr  po nt of 
view  how  far  the  skill  of  the  gladiator,  either  in  aim  or  in  execu 
t  on,  resembled  that  of  a  modern  swordsman.  But  he  has  simply 
taken  the  current  statements  (pieced  together  as  they  are  from 
Tague  and  dispersed  materials)  just  as  one  may  find  them  in  any 
S^d  fo/L  antl^U'tles-  Accordingly  this  chapter  is  tedious^ 
and,  lor  any  one  who  can  refer  to  a  dictionary  of  antiquities 

RoPmrflnU0UTtAnd  WUb  ^  thisM"  Me>ignac's  information  about 
Koman  military  weapons  is  sadly  wanting  in  precision.  Either 
the  fow  pages  given  to  the  subject  in  Lacombe's *  Les  Armes  et  les 
Ai  mures,  or  Lindenschmit's  recent  monograph,  Tracht  und 
Bewaffnung  d<s  rormschen  Heeres  wiihrend  der  Kaiserzeit,  will  be 
found  far  more  useful  by  those  who  want  to  know  definitely  what 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  a  Roman  legionary  were  like  In 

m,ethXevT^  ^l0-1'^  Chapter  18  SUlff'd  0ut  witb  confused 
mythology  and  much  irrelevant  matter  about  the  Olympic  festival 
XL?£  hke-. while  the  reform  in  arms  and  equiJmLtsTntro 
duced  by  Iphicrates-one  of  the  few  points  in  the  ancient  history 
of  the  military  art  on  which  we  have  perfectly  clear  and  trZ 
worthy  knowledge-is  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines.  A  rather 
serious  om,ssion  is  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  swords  found  by 
Dr.  Schhemann  at  Mycence.    These  are  of  a  lon<r  and  narrow 

l1:^Vof\rm?  ^rd  that  is  fam£  tZ7n 

Greek  art  of  the  classical  period.  They  are  more  like  the  swords 
represented  on  Assyrian  sculptures  than  anything  else  ;  and  their 
occurrence  among  prehistoric  Greek  objects,  together  with  the 
apparently  complete  disappearance  of  the  type  in  historical  times 
rai.es  various  questions  which  have  not  yet  been  answered.  Did 
wJ ?it  IF"  uPlouS. swords  for  short  ones,  and  if  so,  whv  ? 
Was  it  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  longer 
weapon  effectively-a  position  which  might  perhaps  be  supported 
hy  some  of  the  archaic  gems  in  Dr.  Schumann's  find  ?  Or  were 
these  long  swords  peculiar  to  some  one  dynasty  or  tribe  =  CWe 
connect  them  with  the  "great  ThracL  sword  -  mentioned 
seemingly  as  a  notable  thing,  by  Homer  (Iliad,  xiii.  577)  »  What 
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again  was  the  sword  of  the  Homeric  heroes  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
.it  leaf-shaped,  or  rather  of  this  newly-found  Mycenae  type ^  It 
would  be  more  profitable  to  discuss  joints  of  this  kbd  than  to 
copy  well-worn  incidents  from  the  manuals  of  antiquities  or  £ 
take  the  Oyropvdia  (as  M.  Merignac  does  in  his  innoSe)  for  an 
his  oncal  authority  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Persians^  £l£ 
certain  elaborately  ornamented  sword  or  rather  da-er  blades 
found  at  MycenaB  more  recently,  and  described  and  "figured  S 
Greek  and  German  archaeological  journals,  ought  to  ha°ye  been 
noticed  in  a  work  pretending  to  completeness. 

™i  H  P/6r  °n  "L!Escrime  chez  les  Israelites"  has  the  merit  of 
novelty  so  far  as  its  title  goes.  We  were  not  aware  hefoS  ?ead- 
ng  M.  Merignac's  book,  ot  anything  in  the  Old  Testem^rhevond 
the  general  and  manifest  fact  that  the  sword  was  a  IkvoS 
weapon,  to  suggest  that  the  Hebrews  cultivated Tanjthbo Tke 
?rr},ng-  TbefBearest  aPProach  to  evidence  is  the  story  °of  the 
deadly  combat  between  twelve  of  Abner's  men  and  the  like 
number  of  Joab's  (2  Sam.  ii.)    "And  Abner  said  to  Joah  Let 

Le/tZ?  n°T ,ariSe ,aDd  P,ay  b6fore  us"  And  Joab  'said 
twelve  RSe'  Th6n  ther,6  ar0S6  aDd  went  °™r  by  numbed 
" ?v5  £  ,  benjamin  which  pertained  to  Ish-bosheth  the 
son  of  Saul,  and  twelve  of  the  servants  of  David.  And  thev 
in  his %Xy'0D6/1S  fdIr  by  the  bead'  and  thrust  his  sword 
Sif  W  A  ?,de-;,-S0  tb6y  feU  down  together."  This  looks 
as  it  baul  sand  David's  men  were  resolute  enough  in  attack  but 
paid  very  little  attention  to  defence.    M.  MSrignac  uSaJcountablv 

wiid^anTtT  VKlS>  °De,°f  the  m0St  8trikin^  X  I 

bv  LZ  J Enkln?  b'story.  The  omission  is  hardly  compensated 
by  an  indifferent  illustration-derived,  of  course,  wholly  from  the 
artist's  fancy-of  the  victory  of  Gideon  7 

nA^°U9A1Ue™Ct^SS  °f  Jud^ment  and  want  of  grasping  things 
pLtic1W^  VirrSvthr0Ugh  M-M(5ri^ac's  work,  even  where  no 
Falvn  «  ?ar8hlp  °l  reS6arch  is  needed-  After  stating  that 
faM!r°-SWOrdsaremu.ch  curved  ("recourb^e  presque  en  demi- 
Edd« ^"'  exaggerationas  regards  any  form  in  common  use), 
J  ft?  L  H  0rientaux  croient  que  cette  forme  taille  bien  mieux 
et  tait  une  blessure  plus  dangereuse  que  si  elle  etait  droite."  A. 

XtW  aA  JTmS  °f  hiL°Wn  CIaft  0U^bt  not  t0  leaTe  ^  "^certain 
Made t£  8  B  v  nght  °r  ,?r°^  in  believinff  tbat  a  curved 
blade  (other  things  being  equal)  cuts  better  than  a  straight  one. 
Ihe  fact  has  been  confirmed,  and  the  reason  fully  explained,  by 
more  than  one  European  writer,  and  chiefly  by  M.  Merignac's 

tWT^M0^^  ,°n  thewhole,ythen,wecann°o?Tay 
that  M.  Emile  Mengnac's  book  is  worth  much  as  far  as  it  has 
gone.  We  can  only  hope  (though  not  with  assurance)  for  better 
things  when  he  comes  to  the  modern  history  of  fencing  Mean- 
while, there  are  some  amusing  things  up  and  down  this  volume - 
lor  example,  a  surprising  account,  taken  from  M.  Jacolliot,  of  a 
whole  troop  of  elephants  belonging  to  the  late  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
who  had  been  taught  fencing  and  handled  a  foil  very  prettily  with 
their  trunks  On  one  occasion  two  of  them  fought  a  duel  with 
swords  We  can  believe  almost  anything  of  the  intelligence  of 
elephants,  but  one  might  have  some  better  authority  than  M. 
Jacolhot.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  British  Resident  at 
Mysore,  or  any  other  native  court,  has  heard  of  the  like. 

M.  Vigeant  has  illustrated  the  history  of  modern  fencing  in  a 
different  manner    He  has  produced  a  biographical  sketch  of  Jean- 
Louis,  a  master  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  who  is  now  in  some 
danger  of  being  forgotten  by  the  younger  generation,  partly  because 
he  wrote  nothing,  partly  because,  after  making  his  reputation  as  a 
regimental  master-at-arms  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he  settled 
not  at  Paris  but  at  Montpellier.    By  M.  Vigeant,  who  knew  him 
well,  Jean-Louis  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  teachers  of  his  time 
Amateurs  of  fencing  will  find  the  book  amusing,  though  they  may 
also  find  some  little  difficulty,  notwithstanding  M.  Vigeant's  assur- 
ances (which  of  course  we  should  trust  as  to  anythin-  really 
within  his  own  knowledge),  in  accepting  as  authentic  at  all  points 
one  or  two  of  the  exploits  recounted  of  Jean-Louis   in  his 
earlier  days.    It  is  credible  that  a  quarrel  between  a  French  and 
an  Italian  regiment  in  the  army  of  occupation  in  Spain  should 
have  been  settled  by  a  solemn  duel  between  the  regimental 
fencing-masters,  and  that  Jean-Louis,  as  the  chief  instructor  of 
the  French  regiment  in  question,  should  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  it  with  distinction.    But  it  is  much  to  believe  that  he  saved 
iiis  own  side  all  trouble  in  the  matter  by  himself  killing  or  dis- 
abling thirteen  adversaries  without  once'  being  touched1:  Apart 
Irom  such  more  than  Homeric  feats,  however,  there  is  quite 
enough  to  make  Jean-Louis  an  interesting  person.  Be°innin°- 
lite  as  an  "  enfant  de  troupe  "  in  the  armies  of  the  First  Republic! 
a  weakly-looking  mulatto,  without  parents  or  friends,  he  gradu- 
ally rose  to  be  not  only  a  perfect  master  of  fence,  but  a  master 
who  commanded  the  personal  respect  of  his  pupils,  comrades,  and 
superior  officers,  and  was  not  unfrequently  consulted  in  affairs  of 
importance  touching  personal  or  regimental  honour.    In  his  old 
age  he  appeased  a  long-standing  feud  between  the  Engineers  and 
the_  Infantry  quartered  at  Montpellier  by  the  bold  and  simple 
device  of  giving  a  military  assault  of  arms  in  his  own  name,  in- 
viting the  picked  men  of  both  branches  of  the  service  to  contend, 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  to  look  on  ;  and  at  the  end  makiuo- 
the  men  a  speech,  and,  with  all  the  authority  of  his  position  as 
le  pere  de  lescrime,''  compelling  them  to  abjure  their  enmity. 
Moreover,  Jean-Louis  succeeded  in  making  so  good  a  pupil  of 
his  daughter  that  she  completely  took  the  conceit  out  of  a  youno- 
professional  (a  stranger  to  the  school  of  Jean-Louis),  who  had 
thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman  could  be  a  s-rious  adversary. 
The  memory  of  both  father  and  daughter  (she  married,  and  died' 
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voting  is  still  fresh,  M.  Vigeant  tells  us,  at  Montpellier.  He  has 
C°weTl  to  preserve  it  in  this  little  record  ^  ^yLXlt 
though  we  cannot  in  conscience  wholly  acquit  hun  of  the  beset 
S  fauh  of  French  writers  of  personal  memoirs  and  anecdotes- 
maMn-  a  ma  1  halfpenny  <vorth  of  bread  carry  a  grea  deal  of 
S  For  the  benefit  of  studious  fencers,  it  may  be  noted  that  M 
V&ant  has  by  way  of  appendix  published  a  series  of  Jean-Louis  s 
I  Ens  There  is  nothing  in  them  that  will  be  absolutely  new  to 
the  pupils  of  any  good  master  of  the  present  day,  but  they  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

R  VILLIERS  STANFORD'S  Songs  of  Old  Ireland  is  a 
vJ  very  welcome  addition  to  our  collections  of  national  melodies. 
The  fiftv  Irish  songs  which  make  up  the  volume  which  Messrs. 
Boosey'&  Co.  have  sent  us  have  been  hitherto  unknown  m 
En-land,  and  all  lovers  of  national  music  will  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
Stanford  for  rescuing  them  from  the  obscurity  m  which  they  have 
been  so  long  hidden.    The  words,  when  not  entirely  new,  as  the 
editor  tells  us,  are  founded  upon  Celtic  or  Anglo-Irish  originals 
and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  who  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  preserving  their  character  anfl  simplicity  in  a  re- 
markable manner.    Where  all  are  good  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
any  particular  song  as  better  than  the  other,  but  we  think 
«  Awake,  awake  Fianna,"  "  The  Return  from  Fingal,  and  The 
Lament  for  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,"  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
for  their  clearly-marked  nationality.    "  The  Return  from  Fingal 
is  supposed  bv  some  to  be  the  march  played  or  sung  by  the  troops 
of  Brian  Boroimhe,  the  Irish  Bretwalda,  and  celebrates  the  great 
battle  of  Clontarf,  which  was  fought  between  the  Irish  and  the  Danes 
on  Good  Friday,  a.d.  1014,  when  the  KingBrian,  «  who  was  too  aged 
to  fi-ht,  was  foully  murdered  whilst  at  prayer  in  the  Royal  tent  by 
a  party  of  retreating  Danes."    In  this  collection  there  appears  a 
charming  melody  under  the  name  of  "  Colleen  Oge  Asthore,  to 
which  Mr.  Graves  says,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Stokes  and 
Malone,  "  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  play  of  Henry  V .,  act  iv., 
scene  i,  where  Pistol,  on  meeting  a  French  soldier,  exclaims, 
'Quality!  Calen  0  custure  me'";  and  he  also  suggests  that  this 
air  was  brought  over  from  Ireland  by  Edmund  Spenser  The 
«  Spinning-wheel  Song  "  is  a  delicious  piece  of  work  with  a  highly 
characteristic  accompaniment,  and  the  two  Lullabys  are  charming 
in  their  unaffected  simplicity;  while  "Still  Side  by  Side  will 
rank  amongst  the  most  tenderly  pathetic  of  national  ballads,  the 
humorous  panegyric  on  "  Father  O'Flynn "  is  capital  and  well 
merited  by  the  Reverend  Father  of  whom  it  is  related— 


Once  the  Bishop  looked  grave  at  your  jest 
Till  this  remark  set  him  off  with  the  rest, 
"  Is  it  lave  gaiety,  all  to  the  laity, 
Cannot  the  Clergy  be  Irishmen  too  ? 
Here's  a  health  to  yon  Father  O'Flynn, 
Slainte'  and  slainte' and  slainte  agin,  &c. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  accompaniments  to  the 
songs  are  all  very  skilfully  arranged,  seeing  that  they  are  the  work 
of  so  conscientious  and  accomplished  a  musician  as  Dr.  Stanford, 
who,  it  may  be  said,  has  dedicated  the  volume  to  Johannes 
Brahms.  . 

We  have  received  from  Signor  Ricordi  a  pianoforte  arrangement 
of  Rossini's  opera  of  Othello,  one  of  the  "  Cheap  Edition  of  Com- 
plete Operas  for  Pianoforte  Solo,"  which,  if  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
spe*imen  of  the  whole  series,  speaks  very  well  for  the  care  with 
which  the  series  has  been  edited.  A  short  biography  of  Rossini 
precedes  the  work,  and  the  words  of  the  songs  are  in  many  cases 
given,  which  is  a  new  feature  in  pianoforte  solo  arrangements,  and 
has  evident  advantages.  When  we  say  that  the  longest  operas 
in  the  edition— such  as,  for  instance,  Semiramide  and  Les  Huguenots 

 do  not  cost  more  than  eighteenpence.  it  will  be  conceded  that  they 

are  marvellous  specimens  of  typography  and  cheapness. 

Of  sheet  music  we  have  from  the  same  publisher  two  songs  by 
LuW  Caracciolo— "  I  always  Meet  You  in  My  Dreams  "  and  "  An 
Old  Wreath  "—  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  niusicianly, 
while  the  former  is  more  popular  in  form  ;  but  both  are  effective 
and  above  the  average  standard  of  drawing-room  songs.  "  One 
Year  Ago  To-night "  and  "  Her  Portrait,"  both  by  Alfred  Allen, 
are  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Morley  &  Co.,  and  fully  sustain  the 
opinion  which  we  have  already  expressed  of  the  composer's  power 
of  writing  unaffected  and  genuine  melodies,  pleasing  both  to  critics 
and  amateurs.  A  batch  of  songs,  the  words  of  which  are  written  by 
H.  Delavie  and  published  by  C.  Jeffervs,  are  also  before  us.  Three 
of  them—"  A  Fleeting  Thought,"  "  Tinted  October,"  and  "  Home 
Everywhere  "—by  Michael  Watson,  are  pleasing  songs,  and  well 
within  the  singing  powers  of  all  amateurs  ;  while  "  Milley 
Mahony,"  by  W.  C.  Levey,  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  the  modern  Irish  ballad.  "  Come,  glorious  Morn,"  a  sacred  song 
by  Ed.  Reyloff,  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark  which  the  composer  is 
capable  of;  but  "  The  Butterfly,"  by  Berthold  Tours,  is  a  sprightly 
and  delicate  song,  well  worth  the  trouble  of  learning. 

A  number  of  songs  from  Messrs.  Keppel  &  Co.  have  also  reached 
us,  amongst  which  three  songs  by  Joseph  L.  Eoeckel  are  worthy 
of  praise.  In  "A  Song  without  Words"  the  composer  has  very 
ingeniously  introduced  the  well-known  "  Liedohne  Worte"  (No.  9, 
Book  I.)  of  Mendelssohn,  an  experiment  not  always  successful, 
but  which  in  this  instance,  owing  to  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
it  is  handled,  proves  very  effective.    It  is  as  well  to  state  that  this 


son-  is  written  for  pianoforte  and  harmonium  accompaniment,  a 
fact"  which  is  not  indicated  on  the  title-page.    "  Three  Magpies, 
like  everything  by  Joseph  L.  Roeckel,  is  a  graceful  and  musical  pro- 
duction :  while  the  duet  "  A  Pathway  Fair,"  from  the  same  pen,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  kind.  Amongst  the  many  songs  by 
Ciro  Pinsuti  which  have  been  sent  to  us  from  time  to  time,  "  For 
One  Alone  "  we  think  will  take  a  high  rank  as  pleasing  and  effective; 
while  the  duet  "  Meeting  "  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  the 
composer  has  attained  as  a  writer  of  this  kind  of  music.    I  wo 
son-s  by  A.  H.  Behrend,  called  "Not  Yet"  and  "Hope,  my 
Darlin-,"  are  pretty  and  effective,  and  present  no  difficulties  in 
execution,  whilst  "  Waking  and  Dreaming  "  and  "  The  Lovers 
Leap  "both  by  Ethel  Harraden,  are  well  above  the  average  in 
merit  Harriet  Kendall's  "  What  Might  Have  Been  »  is  a  carefully 
written  song,  with  a  pretty  refrain  in  waltz  time,  which  will 
doubtless  become  popular;  and  A.  L.  Mora's  "  Beyond  com- 
mends itself  as  well  written  and  decidedly  effective.      Hail  and 
Farewell,"  by  Desmond  L.  Ryan;  "  The  Sad  Little  Lass  by 
Thomas  Anderton;  and  "Ever  Since  Then,"  by  Hugh  Clendon, 
are  all  good  specimens  of  drawing-room  ballads  ;  and  "  Loved  lor 
Ever  "  W  W.Carter,  and  the  "The  Maiden's  Nay,'  by  George 
Fox    may  be  recommended  for  their  simplicity  and  pleasing 
melody.    A  minuet  entitled  «  Margery,"  by  Thomas  Anderton,  is 
an  unambitious  but  uninteresting  piece  for  the  pianoforte  solo ; 
while  the  "  Cigarette  Polka,"  by  J.  Menier,  is  about  as  original  as 
such  music  generally  is. 

Messrs.  W.  Marshall  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  three  songs  by 
William  M.  Hutchinson.  "Pierrot  "is  not  so  good  as  Bomeof 
this  composer's  earlier  works ;  while  "Mine  Again  and  ihe 
Little  Mandarin,"  a  humorous  song,  are  both  in  his  now  well- 
known  style.  All  these  songs  are  reproduced  as  dance  music,  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  weighs  too  much  with  the 
composer  in  their  original  production. 

Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  have  sent  us  two  arrangements  for  the 
American  organ  bv  Louis  Engel,  the  one  an  Andante  the  slow 
movement  in  the  C  Minor  Symphony,  by  Beethoven,  and  the  other 
an  Andante  by  Chopin,  which  are  easy  of  execution  and  as  etfec- 
tive  as  such  adaptations  can  be  ;  and  Book  I.  of  a  series  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  same  instrument  by  Frederick  Archer,  consisting  ot 
excerpts  from  Corelli,  Andre,  Butterfield,  and  Handel,  of  which 
we  may  say  the  same  thing.    From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received  an  "  Intermede-Gavotte,"  by  J.  Goudareau,  a  quaint  imi- 
tation of  Rameau,  which  we  think  is  more  interesting  as  written 
for  the  violin  and  piano  than  as  a  solo  for  the  pianoforte  ;  the  song 
which  has  been  nightly  sung  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Ingomar, 
"  Love  and  Beauty,"  and  the  Parthenia  Waltz,  both  by  Andrew 
Levey,  and  which  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  about  them.    The  Christmas  number  of  The  Musical 
Biioil  edited  by  P.  Bucalossi,  contains,  among  other  pieces  ot 
dance  music,  a  new  waltz  entitled  "  Micuek,"  from  the  popular  pen 
of  Emile  Waldteufel.     Four  songs  published  by  Messrs.  W. 
Morley  &  Co.  are  worthy  of  notice-"  Sunshine,    by  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  to  words  by  M.  J.  Scott,  a  graceful  melody,  with  a 
pleasin-  rhythm  ;  "  Gentle  Faces  "  and  "  Staunch  and  True,  both 
bv  Theo  Bonheur,  which  show  that  the  composer  is  capable  ot 
writin-  very  taking  ballad  music;  and  «  The  Nightless  Land,  by 
Ciro  Pinsuti,  to  words  by  D'Arcy  Jaxone,  a  song  which  fully 
sustains  its  composer's  deservedly  well-merited  reputation.  A 
"national  chorus,"  under  the  name  of  "  Tel-el-Kebir    by  D. 
Middleton,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  has  also 
reached  us.    It  will  doubtless  become  popular  amongst  the  many 
sin-in-  classes  which  exist  in  England,  as  will  also  that  remarkable 
pennyworth  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  named  The  Musical 
Budget, 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TT  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  Jacques  Vingtras  should  have 
X    been  selected  to  write  the  letterpress  for  the  magnificent 
volume  (1)  which  M.  Charpentier  has  devoted  to  the  streets  ot 
London  M.  Jules  Valles's  quarrel  with  humanity  in  general  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  nine  years' sojourn  among  us  seems  to 
have  concentrated  the  quarrel  on  his  part  against  English  humanity 
in  particular.    To  examine  his  statements  in  detail  would  be 
absurd  for  they  have  little  more  connexion  with  actual  fact  than 
those  of  the  celebrated  Frenchman  who  represented  the  usual  close 
of  an  English  dinner-party  as  a  "  boxe  de  gentlemen  pietinant  lea 
dames  ivies  de  gin  et  de  wisky."    If  we  take  one  sentence  of 
M  Valles's  own—"  l'Anglais  a  la  haine  instinctive,  aveugtede 
ce'  qui  est  francais :  chaque  habitude  de  Pans  le  blesse  — 
and  substitute   Francais  for  Anglais  and  Londres  for  Fans, 
M    Valles's  own  attitude  will  be  sufficiently  described.  Un 
the  other  hand,  M.  Lancon's  illustrations  are  of  great  merit. 
M  Lancon,  though  his  work  has  appeared  now  and  then  in  trie 
Portfolio  and  elsewhere,  is  perhaps  less  known  to  Englishmen 
than  some  other  French  etchers.    His  etching  is,  however,  ot  the 
rieht  kind,  and  this  book  contains  some  capital  examples  ot  it. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  to  gratuitous  ugliness,  and  some 
of  M.  Lancon's  types  are  not  English  at  all,  but  conspicuously 
French.    Such  plates,  however,  as  the  large  one  of  "  A  Servant 
Girl  Cleaning  Windows,"  and  as  "  The  Mews  at  Tornngton 
Square,"  show  equal  power  in  conception  and  execution,  and  as 
much  may  be  said  of  many  others,  both  in  and  out  of  the  text. 

(1)  La  rue  a  Londres.  Texte  par  Jules  Valles.  Illustre  par  A.  Lancon. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 
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Mme  Carmlle  Se  den's  book  on  Heine  (2)  is  disappointing  It 
seems  to  be  in  effect  nothing  but  the  working' up  of  an  old 
magazme  article,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  chiefly  insignificant 
letters.  Nothing  concerning  Heine  can  be  absolutely  unimportant 
or  uninteresting,  and  Mme.  Oamille  Selden  has  certainly  contri- 
buted a  document  for  the  biographer.  But  it  is  a  document  out 
ol  which  the  biographer  will  not  get  much,  and  which  is  hardly 
worth  the  general  reader's  attention. 

Students  of  French  literature  know  Theophraste  Renaudot,  if 
only  irom  the  a  usions  to  his  Enquiry  Office  found  in  Furetiere 
and  other  miscellaneous  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
be  is  probably  not  much  known  to  readers  in  genera!.  M  Gilles 
de  la  lourette,  in  a  careful  and  useful  though  rather  heavily- 
written  monograph  (3),  has  collected  most  of  the  available  infor- 
mation about  this  really  remarkable  personage,  who,  if  not  the 
actual  inventor  was  the  introducer  in  France  not  only  of  Enquiry 
Unices,  but  of  dispensaries,  who  did  a  good  deal  to  found  the 
modern  newspaper,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  actual  system 
or  monts  de  picte.  J 

It  is  even  more  necessary  for  French  than  for  English  men 
%a      7 \  1°  dl?P  n?w  and   then  int0  art-criticism°  and  M. 

\°r  r(n0t  {°f  tlie-first  time'  no  doubt)  has  done  his 
Si  tif4)"  n  f°UaU  aS  Pvea  h  an  unLlsually  attractive  form, 
and  the  author  has,  as  usual,  shown  in  it  his  undeniable  literary 
power-we  fear  it  must  be  said  also  his  undeniable  bad  taste,  if 
not  in  art,  at  any  rate  in  other  things. 

A  new  edition  of  M  J diets  useful  Dictionary  of  Pseudonyms  (e) 
Eto.COmme       to  those  who  read  much  of  French  periodical 

Few  people,  it  may  be  hoped,  who  know  French  at  all  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  a  dernier  de  M.  Monselet  (6) :  and 

Whether  the  subject  be  naturalists  or  ministers,  minor  poets  or 
people  who  give  theatrical  representations  by'  profession  s  in 
drawiog-rooms,  M.  Monselet  always  has  at  command  and  always 
uses  the  true  Gallic  ga,ety  which  is  so  much  talked  of,  so  S 
seen,  and  so  scandalously  counterfeited  and  caricatured.  A  certain 
paper  here  entitled  «  Le  Faublas »  ought  to  make  M.  Arm  and 
Silvestre  blush  if  that  be  possible;  for  even  he  will  scarcelTset 
down  M.  Monselet  as  a  Philistine.  scarcely  set 

M  Francois  Coppee's  recent  Odeon  tragedy  (7)  is  a  more 
ambitious  effortthan  is  usual  with  him.and  no  douVoughtnotto  be 
tha?tbR°ir?r  «  C6rtain  re^eCt  But  we  c^t  help  thinking 

tor  M.  Ooppee  His  amiable  pathos  and  limp  fluent  verse  were 
not  meant  for  these  things.  e  e 

With  the  close  of  the  year  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed 
of  Continental  reviews-the Bibliotheque  umverselle  (8)-has  nearly 
reached  its  ninetieth  anniversary.  It  has  also  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  London  publisher,  Mr.  Stanford.  On  the  whole 
there  are  probably  few  periodicals  of  the  kind  which  can  be  better* 
recommended  to  those  tolerably  numerous  English  households 
which  fee  some  interest  in  what  is  going  on  abroad,  but  have  no 
access  o  foreign  periodicals  at  large.  The  original  a'rtic  es  in  the 
Sibliotheque  are  excellent,  but  its  main  feature  is  the  lame  space 
allowed  to  chroniques  of  the  different  Continental  countries  P 

Three  remarkable  books  of  fiction  present  a  welcome  change  to 
the  reader  weaned  with  infinite  second-rate  stuff  on  the  Ohnet- 
Daudet-De  pit  models,  with  which  Parisians  appear  infatuafed 
Perhaps  Mme  Henry  Grille  has  written  better  books  Than 
\9)'f  bUrShe  haS  Deve™«en  one  more  amusing  or  one 
more  totally  free  from  any  possible  objection  on  the  score  of  suE 
ject.  Bextnginue  is  a  very  dubious  ingenue-*  sort  of  prosaic 
Emma  Bo  vary,  to  whom  fortune  refuses  Emma's  woes  as  well  as 
her  vices.  But  she  is  drawn  with  extreme  cleverness  :  and  is 
everybody  around  her  especially  the  formidable  Mme  An^lois 
whom  we  venture  to  think  the  author's  best  single  creation  ° The 
book  is  one  to  be  recommended  without  stint  or  qualification 

feflfa  (r} -T"  °JnKet hapS  higher  8tric%  HteUy  powers 
than  Mme.  Greville  is  still  found  seeking  his  way  and  not  quite 
finding  it.  In  his  satire  of  French  «  high-life"  AnXmania^nd 
in  his  pointmg  of  the  old  and  fatal  mo?al  of  atSm^pteTJhtonk 
attachments  between  man  and  woman,  M.  de  Glouvet  has  got 
hold  of  good  themes  which  he  works  out  not  ill.  But  his  bfok 
is  still  to  write  Indeed,  good  as  is  L'ideal,  it  is  perhaps caicely 
the  equal  of  LeforesUer.  But  it  is  far  above  the  average  S 
Micouhn(u)  and  its  companion  stories  show,  for  the  most  part 
a  very  praiseworthy  effort  on  M.  Zola's  part  to  get  out  ofP the 
gutter  in  which  he  has  so  long  wallowed.    The'woist  of  it  is 


,  '  f  "ers  are  w,onV°  leave  traces  evea  oa  tho^  who  have  got 
out  of  them  completely,  which  M.  Zola  has  not  yet  done  There 
may,  however,  be  some  excusable  joy  over  a  literary  sinner  who 

tlTMT?aeqnV°Cal,Sifern-S  °f  »  knot  problble 

that  M.  Zola  will  ever  be  a  great  novelist,  but  the  vigour  of  his 
description  and  his  occasional  grasp  of  a  situation  appear  fairly 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  toe  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi. 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  POLICY  AT  LAST. 

THE  tardy  and  partial  resolve  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  a  definite  Egyptian  policy  is  in  itself  a 
matter  supplying  an  almost  infinite  number  of  points  for 
•comment.  When  there  is  added  to  it  the  comment  already 
made  by  the  various  organs  of  European  public  opinion, 
the  infinity  becomes  positive.  In  no  space  immediately  at 
the  disposal  of  any  publicist  would  it  be  possible  to  deal 
with  even  the  majority  of  the  more  important  points  thus 
suddenly  presented.  The  discontent  shown  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  civilized  world  at  the  abandonment  of  a  vast 
tract  of  the  world's  surface  to  savagery  is  no  light  matter 
even  if  it  be  admitted  (as  by  any  fair  controversialist  it 
must  be  admitted)  that  the  orbis  terrarum  here  judges  in  a 
new  sense  securus — that  probably  very  few  of  the  objectors 
would  like  to  have  the  task,  whose  refusal  they  blame  when 
it  is  the  act  of  England,  thrown  on  their  own  country.  1 1 
is  significant  enough  that  the  chief  London  newspaper 
which  supports  the  Government  has  expressed  (in  a  manner 
the  reverse  of  respectful  to  a  Ministry  which  is  supposed 
by  its  friends  to  be  above  all  things  moral)  the  conviction 
that  the  resumption  of  the  Soudan  proffered  to  Turkey  can- 
not be  serious,  and  that,  if  it  is  serious,  it  is  wholly  abominable. 
The  doings  of  any  Egyptian  Ministry  may  be  regarded  as 
very  minor  matters.  But  it  must  again  be  admitted 
(though  the  admission  will  have  to  be  made  by  a  different 
class  of  persons  from  those  who  admit  the  possible  hollow- 
ness  of  Continental  grumbles)  that  Cherif  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues  in  striking  their  flag  have  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever contradictory  the  statement  may  sound,  marched  out 
with  flying  colours.  Their  new-found  respect  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Egyptian  Constitution  may  be  extremely  suspicious  in  itself. 
But  it  is  a  very  awkward  protest  against  the  sudden  assump- 
tion of  practically  despotic  authority  by  a  Power  which 
has  hitherto  protested  and  vowed  that  it  feels  the  utmost 
delicacy  in  interfering  with  constitutional  matters  in  Egypt. 
Lastly,  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Nubar  Pasha  un- 
doubtedly places  the  ablest  man  who  is  to  be  found  in 
what  may  be  loosely  called  the  Egyptian  public  service  at 
the  nominal  helm.  But  hardly  any  one  who  knows  Egypt 
at  all  would  select  Nubar,  of  all  Egyptian  statesmen  or  quasi- 
fctatesmen,  as  that  one  who  commands  most  confidence  from 
any  party  in  the  country  itself.  As  a  delegate  of  England, 
110  one  not  an  English  subject  may  be  prefei-able ;  as  the 
choice  of  Egypt  in  any  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having 
simply  no  existence.  But  the  full  discussion  of  all  these 
matters  at  once  could  only  be  unsatisfactory  and  confusing ; 
and  for  the  present  it  is  better  to  confine  attention  to  two 
points,  each  of  which  can  be  handled  with  some  approach 
to  completeness. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  recent  step  taken 
by  the  English  Government  is  in  effect  a  more  decisive  and 
irretraceable  step  in  the  direction  of  assuming  complete  and 
final  control  over  Egypt  than  anything  short  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  sans  phrase  could  be.  This  must  have 
been  the  first  thought  which  struck  any  reader  of  the  in- 
telligence ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  it. 
The  "  absolute  shall "  in  the  relations  of  one  country  to 
another  can  hardly  go  further  than  this  peremptory  demand 
that  the  other  country  shall  abandon  a  great  part  of  its 
territory,  recognized  as  belonging  to  it  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  in  places  still  held  by  its  military  and  civil 


officials.  The  responsibility  incurred  by  England  would, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  less  if  she  had  landed 
twenty  thousand  Indian  troops  at  Souakim,  and  had  under- 
taken to  reconquer  the  Soudan,  than  when,  as  now, 
she  has  forced  the  unwilling  Khedive  and  his  unwilling 
Ministers  to  acquiesce  in  its  abandonment.  In  the  one 
case,  England  would  have  been  acting  at  her  own  risk,  and 
would  have  been  the  arbiter  of  the  range  and  duration  of  the 
action.  In  the  other,  she  has  thrown  the  immediate  risk 
and  loss  on  Egypt,  and  has  by  implication  undertaken  to 
see  Egypt,  if  the  terms  are  accepted,  safe  out  of  it.  To  a 
philosopher  who  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  way  in  which 
extremes  meet,  this  incurring  of  a  practically  unlimited 
guarantee — for  England  must  now  be  held  liable  not 
merely  to  defend  Egypt  up  to  Wady  Haifa,  but  to  satisfy 
any  just  demands  of  Turkey  arising  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  Egypt  beyond  Wady  Haifa — out  of,  as  it  would 
seem,  mere  unwillingness  to  give  any  guarantee  at  all, 
might  be  a  very  curious  study.  The  rashness  of  cowardice 
is  not  a  new  theme,  but  fresh  illustrations  of  it  must  always 
be  interesting.  Into  this,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  "  As  we  have  insisted  on  Egypt  being  defended  in 
"  English  fashion,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  sufficiently 
unsuspected  authority  in  this  case,  "  the  defence  of  Egypt 
"  passes  into  our  hands."  It  is  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  For  by  this  action  we  have  incurred  to  Egypt 
an  indefinite  but  all  the  more  inevitable  liability  for  any 
damage  which  her  unwilling  acceptance  of  our  advice  may 
inflict  on  her.  By  forcing  her  to  make  jettison  of  a  part,  we 
have  insured  the  whole  cargo  at  our  risk.  In  some  read- 
ing of  history  it  is  difficult  to  remember  any  undertaking 
so  Quixotic  with  the  Quixotism  of  poltroonery.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  some  foreign  and  unfriendly  critics  should 
remember  that  a  Quixote-poltroon  can  always  get  himself 
out  of  his  difficulties  by  running  away. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  can  be  discussed  at  pre- 
sent with  advantage,  though  not  with  complete  knowledge. 
The  proposed  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan,  or  retroces- 
sion of  the  Soudan  to  Turkey,  may  have  three  different 
meanings,  and  it  is  yet  not  clear  which  of  two  of  those 
meanings  is  the  meaning  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  simple  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  re- 
conquer Kordofan  and  Darfur  for  the  present — even  the 
shortening  considerably  of  the  cordon  of  Egyptian  gar- 
risons which  lately  stretched  along  the  Nile  towards  the 
Equator — would  hardly  have  met  with  disapproval  from 
anybody.  If  Egypt  ever  had  any  business  to  attempt  the 
holding  of  all  North- Western  Central  Africa,  she  certainly 
is  not  in  a  position  now  to  reaffirm  her  hold  on  it  at  her 
own  cost  and  by  her  own  strength.  Nor,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  complications  in  parts  of  the  world  which 
concern  England  more  directly,  would  many  Englishmen 
choose  the  present  moment  for  an  African  crusade.  But 
the  matter  becomes  very  different  when  the  abandonment 
of  all  Nubia— a  territory  which  has  been  Egyptian  for 
generations— and  the  relinquishment  of  the  Upper  Nile  to 
barbarism  is  proposed.  Without  sharing  the  one-idea'd 
fancies  of  anti-slavery  fanatics,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  sec 
that  the  Nile,  at  least  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara, 
and  more  probably  up  to  the  confluence  of  its  two  m.uin 
streams,  ought  to  be  held  and  policed  by  any  civilized  or 
semi-civilized  Power  which  commands  its  lower  cour.se. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  with  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Government  when  the  news  of 
Hicks  Pasha's  defeat  first  arrived,  Berber  easily,,  and 
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Khartoum  without  any  great  difficulty,  could  have  been 
made  safe  against  any  possible  enemy,  and  that  the  Soudan 
cast  of  the  river  could,  with  the  river's  course,  have  been 
tranquillized  and  retained.    It  is  in  the  refusal  to  do  this 
that  the  most  certain  action  and  the  least  disputable  as  far 
as  certain  error  of  the  English  Government  consists.  But 
has  its  error  gone'  further  still  ?    A  Radical  journal  says 
that  "  the  abandonment  of  Souakim  is  too  preposterous  to 
"  be  discussed " ;    but  the  English  Note  in  the  official 
Report  speaks  of  the  Eastern  Soudan  as  to  be  retroceded 
to  Turkey  en  bloc,  and  no  reservation  is  made   of  the 
Littoral.    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  think  that  even  such 
an   apostle   of  withdrawal  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  such  a 
willing  advocate  of  it   as  Sir  Evelyn  Baiung,  can  seri- 
ously have  proposed  that  a  stretch  of  ground  inside  the 
lied  Sea  giving  the  only  direct  adit  to  the  Soudan  on  the 
east  should  become  No  Man's  Land,  which  is  what  the 
proposal,  in  its  "  preposterous  "  sense,  comes  to,  and  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  such  a  proposal  has  been  entertained 
that  coast  will  very  soon  cease  to  be  No  Man's  Land.  For 
years  past  the  eyes  both  of  France  and  Italy  have  been 
fixed  longingly  on  this  coast.    Both  countries  have  wasted, 
money  and  trouble  on  worthless  or  nearly  worthless  posts 
within  and  without  the  Straits,  neither  of  which  can  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  Souakim,  either  in  political 
importance  or  commercial  prospects.    To  Turkey  Souakim 
would  be  of  little  value  ;  indeed,  the  possession  of  it  would 
almost  oblige  the  Porte  to  a  costly  and  difficult  war.  Nor, 
if  it  is  once  abandoned  by  Egypt  under  the  mandate  of 
Great  Britain,  can  the  latter  have  any  ground  for  objecting 
to  its  sale  or  transfer  to  another  European  Power.  Few 
nations  are  strong  enough  to  play  the  dog  in  the  manger 
nowadays  •  none  is  strong  enough  to  keep  the  manger  taboo 
without  even  takingthe  precaution,  as  the  dog  did,  of  occupy- 
ing it.    If  the  Government  really  thinks  of  making  Egypt 
evacuate  the  Bed  Sea  Littoral  of  Nubia,  all  that  can  belaid 
is  that  the  country  must  act  as  it  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Lesseps  Convention.    But  if  the  Government  does  not,  its 
Note  to  the  Egyptian  Government  must  have  been  one  of 
the  worst-worded  or  worst-reported  State  papers  that  have 
for  many  years  issued  from  an  English  Government  office. 
Nubar  Pasha  is  said,  it  is  true,  to  have  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  abandoning  Souakim.    But  this  does  not  explain 
the  difficulty  of  offering  to  Turkey  the  nominal  retrocession 
of  a  province  without  the  gate  of  that  province,  nor  docs  it 
remove  the  fact  that  the  English  Government  has  not  pro- 
nounced on  the  matter. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  DELEGATES. 

TT  was  not  at  first  certain  whether  a  late  article ,  in  the 
JL  Times  on  the  negotiation  with  the  Transvaal  delegates 
accurately  represented  the  decision  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  the  Government.  It  is  sometimes  convenient,  especially 
when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  to  publish  official  informa- 
tion through  fhe  newspapers  in  the  recognized  form  of 
an  ostensibly  "communicated"  article;  but  independent 
journalists  cannot  be  compelled  to  transmit  the  inspiration 
from  above  through  a  colourless  medium ;  and  Lord  Derby, 
if  he_  confided  his  decision  to  the  Times,  can  scarcely  have 
anticipated  the  defiant  tone  which  seems  inconsistent  with 
a  virtual  apology  for  helplessness  and  failure.    It  seemed 
probable  that  the  statement  might  be  substantially  correct. 
Mr.  Krcger  and  his  colleagues  had,  according  to  the  state- 
ment, dictated  their  own  terms,  having  perhaps  gauged 
Lord  Derby's  capacity  for  yielding  by  their  bold  experi- 
ment  of    summarily  executing    a    prisoner   for  whom 
the    English    Government   had  condescended   to  inter- 
cede.     There   was   no  reason  to   apprehend    that  any 
concession  made  by  the  Colonial  Minister  would  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  Government,    If  the  Times  is  well-informed, 
the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  were  fully  discussed  at  the 
Cabinet  Council,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  occupy 
itself  exclusively  with  more  pressing  questions  of  Egyptian 
policy.    On  the  same  authority  it  was  announced  that  the 
Bechuana  frontier  is  to  be  modified  by  the  inclusion  within 
the  Transvaal  of  all  territories  which  may  be  occupied  at 
the  request  and  with  the  consent  of  the  respective  chiefs. 
The  delegates  may  perhaps  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
io  furnish  the  English  Government  with  evidence  which 
may  satisfy  possible  doubts  as  to  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  session. 

The  reasonable  demand  of  the  independence  of  the  trade 
route  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  interior  was  met  by  a 
proposed  compromise   under  which   the  road  would  be 


neutralized  and  be  exempted  from  taxation.  It  now  appears 
that  Lord  Derby  has  defined  a  boundary  which  will  leave 
the  whole  course  of  the  trade  route  to  the  west  of  the 
territory  conceded  to  the  Transvaal.    The  arrangement  is 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Mankoroane  and  Monsioa 
but  the  delegates  complain  that  some  of  the  lands  of  chiefs 
Iriendly  to  the  Boers  will  also  be  excluded.    The  delegates 
bad  during  the  negotiation  protested  against  an  alleged 
interference  with  their  sovereign  rights,  and  suggested 
that  there  was  more  than  one  route  which  led  to  the 
same  regions.     The  case  had  not   been  provided  for  in 
the  band  River  Convention,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
there  was  then  no  trade  with  the  interior,  and  that  the 
emigrant  Boers  had  not  then  thought  of  claiming  a  ri*ht  to 
control  the  commerce  of  the  English  colony.  No  information 
has  been  given  as  to  the  pretension  to  relief  from  the 
pecuniary  liabilities  which  were  accepted  at  the  time  of  the 
Pretoria  Convention.    It  perhaps  matters  little  whether  a 
debt  which  will  not  in  any  case  be  paid  is  legally  remitted. 
I  he  equitable  and  moral  claim  of  the  English  Government 
to  the  expenses  which  it  undertook  during  the  time  of  the 
annexation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Transvaal  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  but  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  plausible 
sophisms  which   might  excuse   attempts  at  repudiation 
in  private  transactions  of  an  analogous  kind  the  creditor 
would  be  content  to  prove  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt    m   a   document   which  recorded  the  terms  of  a 
deliberate  contract.    The   same   uncertainty   affects  the 
claim  to  nominal  as  well  as  real  independence,  which 
again  involves  the  contingent  right  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  foreign  Powers.     It  may  be  conjectured  that 
m  deference  to  popular  opinion,  of  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
been  the  most  conspicuous  exponent,  some  verbal  security 
has  been  given  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  within  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal.    The  present  arran  ce- 
ment will  at  least  not  be  followed,  like  the  Pretoria  Con- 
vention, by  disappointment  of  reasonable  expectations.  No 
Bechuana  chief  will  henceforth  be  sanguine  enough  to  rely 
on  English  protection  beyond  the  very  limited  extent  which 
Lord  Derby  has  proposed  and  to  which,  it  is  said,  the 
Cape  Colony  is  prepared  to  give  its  assent. 

The  apparently  official  apologist  of  the  Government 
was  perhaps  not  well  advised  in  the  arguments  by  which 
a  mortifying  surrender  was  vindicated.    In  substance  it 
was  contended  that  no  concession  would   be  withheld 
from   negotiators  who,  in   default  of  agreement,  would 
have   assumed   to   themselves   the   rights   and  powers 
which  they  demanded.     During  the  last  Session  Lord 
Derby  reasoned  to  the  same  effect  in  an  unseasonably 
candid  speech.    It  would,  as  he  said,  be  difficult  and  costly 
though  not  perhaps  impossible,  to  coerce  the  Boers  ;  and  it 
was  inferred  that  they  might  consequently  control  all  future 
negotiations.    Lord  Derby's  characteristic  dislike  of  fictions 
has  sometimes  led  him  to  indulge  in  indiscreet  candour.  It 
is  generally  unwise  .to  inform  an  adverse  litigant  that,  if  he 
persists  in  his  demands,  he  will  inevitably  prevail.  Mf, 
Forster,  in  his  eloquent  speech,  boldly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  one  of  the  audience  by  declaring  that,  if  neces- 
sary, he  would  fight  in  preference  to  abandoning  the  duties 
which  the  nation  had  undertaken.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true  that  it  would  at  present  be  inexpedient  to  resort 'to 
force ;  but  circumstances  may  change,  unforeseen  opportuni- 
ties may  occur,  and  a  de  jure  protectorate  over  the  native 
races  of  South  Africa  may  not  improbably  prove  at  some 
future  time  to  be  an  element  of  political  power.  The 
Convention  of  Pretoria  retains  its  full  legal  value,  as  far 
as  it  is  not  repealed  or  altered  as  a  result  of  the  'present 
negotiation.    The  Boers  may  carry  out  the  threat,  which 
the  delegates  are  said  to  have  uttered,  that,  if  they  return 
to  the  Transvaal  without  having  effected  a  settlement,  they 
will  act  as  if  their  demands  had  been  conceded  ;  but  a  con- 
fessedly lawless  usurpation  has  only  a  precarious  tenure. 
Notwithstanding  their  warlike  aptitude,  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal  are  few  in  number  j  and  they  may  at  any  time 
be  hard  pressed  by  some  native  confederacy,  or  by  a  ruler 
of  the  type  of  Cetewayo.    Only  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  the  Republic  was  unable  to  defend  itself,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  Swazis,  against  Secocoeni,  a  chief  not  of  the 
highest  rank.    In  the  time  of  danger  the  Transvaal  might 
perhaps  regret  that  it  had  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude 
towards  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments. 

If  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  future  is  uncertain, 
events  have  supplied  a  conclusive  criticism  on  the  blunders 
of  the  past.  Those  who  asserted  that  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  the  Boers  in  iSSo  was  a  proof  of  wisdom  and 
even  of  courage,  have  been  convicted  of  inexcusable  blind- 
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ness.  That  the  stronger  of  the  belligerents  should  sue  for 
peace  immediately  after  suffering  a  series  of  petty  but  dis- 
creditable defeats  was  so  far  a  bold  measure  that  it  was 
audaciously  paradoxical  and  wholly  unprecedented.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  military  commanders  informed  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  prepared  to  re-establish  their  superiority 
in  the  field ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  the 
late  disasters  were  retrieved,  the  hostile  force  would  abstain 
from  further  resistance.  The  moment  of  victory  would 
have  been  the  occasion  for  liberal  redress  of  legitimate 
grievances ;  and  it  was  understood  on  all  sides  that  the 
internal  independence  of  the  Transvaal  would  be  recognized 
-without  hesitation.  In  defiance  of  reason  and  of  authorita- 
tive warning,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  opportunity  to  throw 
his  warder  down.  Although  few  living  men  have  by  weak- 
ness, or  in  the  indulgence  of  passionate  prejudice,  caused  so 
much  slaughter  as  the  unwilling  participator  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Turkey,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
his  desire  on  the  morrow  of  Majuba  to  avoid  blood- 
guiltiness.  Among  the  consequences  of  his  mistaken 
policy  have  been  the  incessant  native  feuds  on  the 
border  of  the  Transvaal,  and  one  of  the  latest  results  is 
the  execution  of  Majitoer.  The  Prime  Minister  is,  of 
course,  also  responsible  for  the  anarchy  and  civil  war 
which  have  followed  in  Zululand  the  restoration  of 
Cetewayo  ;  but  even  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  all  the  world,  and  the  results  of  a  sentimental 
caprice  may  more  justly  be  attributed  to  Lord  Kimberley. 

The  apologists  of  the  Government,  perhaps  unjustly,  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Derby  a  repetition  of  the  error  which  was 
universally  reprobated  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
alleged  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  Transvaal  delegates 
is  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  strong  defensible  position 
which  they  are  supposed  to  occupy.  It  is,  according  to  the 
advocates  of  unlimited  concession,  useless  to  contend  with 
adversaries  who  have  possession  on  their  side,  or  superior 
local  advantages.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Childers,  by  way  of  justifying  their  extravagant  offers 
to  M.  de  Lesseps,  threw  away  their  case  by  gratuitously 
admitting  or  asserting  his  claim  to  a  disputed  monopoly. 
It  may  be  that  in  former  times  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign 
Secretaries  were  too  patriotically  one  sided ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  never  affected  to  be  impartial  when  the 
interests  of  his  country  were  concerned,  was  far  more 
fortunate  than  his  cosmopolitan  successors  in  avoiding 
dangerous  collisions.  A  statesman  is  bound  to  consider 
the  rights  and  even  the  interests  of  other  nations ;  but  he 
mistakes  his  position  when  in  disputes  between  his  own 
country  and  other  political  communities  he  affects  to  be  an 
arbitrator  rather  than  an  agent.  It  may  be  readily  admitted 
that  Lord  Derby  is  not  prone  to  err  on  the  side  of  senti- 
mental weakness ;  but  in  negotiating  with  the  Transvaal 
delegates  he  was  dealing  with  difficulties  wholly  due  to  the 
impulsive  precipitancy  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  mischievous  consequences  of  a  long 
series  of  errors  have  at  last  been  terminated. 


HYPOCHONDRIA  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

TLfcft.  FRAX  CIS  GALTON  is  a  most  interesting  writer 
~LVJ_  and  a  curious  inquirer,  but  it  is  difficult  to  praise  his 
latest  invention.  He  has  thrown  into  British  families  an 
apple  of  discord  in  the  shape  of  500^.  to  be  given  as  prizes 
for  "  family  records."  He  is  unconsciously  encouraging  the 
practice  as  a  line  art  of  morbid  "  introspection "  and  of 
hypochondria,  which  is  already  far  too  fashionable.  "  The 
"  less  you  think  about  yourself  and  your'  symptoms  the 
"  better  "  is  advice  most  of  us  have  received,  and  it  is  very 
good  advice,  too,  for  the  individual.  "  The  more  you  think 
"  about  your  symptoms,  and  your  father's  symptoms,  and 
"  your  uncle's  liver,  and  your  grandmother's  gout,  the 
"  better,"  is  practically  what  Mr.  Galton  tells  society.  This 
course  of  reflection  may  be  good  for  science.  The  world 
may  wax  more  and  more  scientific  if  we  do  as  Mr.  Galton 
tells  us,  but  the  individual  will  certainly  wither  and  will 
indubitably  become  the  curse  of  his  family  circle. 

Mr.  Galton's  500?.  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  British 
families  who  furnish  him  with  the  best  "  Family  Records  " 
before  May  15,  1884.  The  records  are  wanted  for  the 
study  of  "  Heredity,"  a  topic  on  which  Mr.  Galton  has 
written  much  that  is  interesting.  If  we  are  careful  about 
"  strains"  and  "sires"  in  breeding  racing-stock,  why  should 
we  not  be  anxious  in  selecting  proper  sires  and  dams  of  the 


human  race  %  Plato  asked  the  question  some  time  ago, 
and  the  Elders  of  his  Utopia  were  to  arrange  marriages  on 
scientific  principles.  But  to  do  this  requires  knowledge  on 
the  very  topics  which  are  now  only  communicated  to  the 
sacred  confidence  of  physicians.  Mr.  Galton  wants  these 
confidences  for  purposes, of  science,  and  his  plan  for  obtain- 
ing them  is  not  new.  Two  years  ago  the  author  of  that 
moral  work  La  Faust  in  requested  his  lady  readers  to  send 
him  statistics — the  statistics  of  their  emotions.  "  How 
"  did  you  feel  at  your  first  communion  ?  "  and  on  various 
other  intimate  occasions,  M.  E.  de  Goncourt  inquired.  Ho 
wanted  "  documents "  for  naturalistic  novels ;  we  do  not 
know  whether  he  obtained  them.  Mr.  Galton  makes 
things  easier  by  allowing  his  correspondents  to  use  mottoes 
and  similar  devices.  He  publishes  two  albums,  a  "  Record 
"  of  Family  Faculties"  and  a  "Life  History  Album,"  With 
blank  tables  duly  arranged,  and  these  tables  are  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  curious  who  desire  a  share  of  500?.  The  author 
of  the  Albums  expects  a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  ladies. 
Details  of  "  teething,"  anecdotes  of  infant  phenomena,  much 
occupy  ladies,  and  are  retained  in  the  memories  of  grand- 
mothers after  they  have  forgotten  almost  everything  else. 
"  A  fimily  inquiry  greatly  interests  them,  and  they  are 
"  zealous  correspondents."    They  are  indeed. 

Useful  as  these  inquiries  may  prove  to  science,  we  cannot* 
conceal  our  opinion  that  they  will  encourage  morbid  brooding! 
over  matters  best  left  "  between  the  hands  and  on  the 
"  knees  of  gods."  The  "  Life  History  Album  "  is  a  pecu- 
liarly gruesome  document.  We  often  hear  it  said  of  this 
or  that  young  lady  that  "  she  has  a  history."  The  patient 
would  like  nothing  less  than  to  have  that  history  known. 
The  less  we  think  of  our  histories  the  better.  A  character 
well  known  in  sporting  circles  has  registered  a  vow  "  never 
"  to  look  back."  Looking  back  is  terrible  work.  The  further 
we  look  the  less  we  like  it.  "We  may  happen  to  have 
watched  the  declining  years  of  a  father  or  a  mother.  Mr. 
Galton  wishes  us  to  write  down  all  about  it.  We  may 
know  that  gout,  or  madness,  or  consumption,  or  any  other 
terrible  malady,  are  "  in  the  family."  Is  it  well  to  fix  the 
mind  on  their  gradual  conquest  of  our  dearest  kinsfolk,  and 
to  look  out  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  conqueror  on  our 
own  little  territory  ?  "  That  way  madness  lies,"  or  suicide. 
We  are  all  men  condemned,  with  reprieves  of  indefinite 
length.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  parade  the  skeleton  at  every 
feast,  to  reckon  up  too  curiously  the  instruments  in  the 
enemy's  torture  chamber ;  to  speculate  how  the  rack  feels, 
and  how  the  pilniwinks.  Do  not  let  us  fix  our  minds  on 
a  contemplation  of  our  spleens,  or  devote  much  serious 
thought  to  our  lungs  and  livers.  Professional  physicians 
can  make  these  notes  on  themselves  and  their  patients  with 
scientific  calmness.  The  layman  is  almost  certain  to  become 
a  professional  hypochondriac  if  he  once  sets  to  work  to 
reckon  up  himself,  his  chances,  and  his  children's  chances 
in  the  "Life  History  Album."  In  this  voyage  of  life  we 
must  be  more  or  less  reckless  adventurers,  if  we  are  to 
venture  at  all.  Don't  let  us  record  every  cigarette,  or  be 
curious  to  mark  the  effect  of  every  hour's  work  on  the 
heart  or  the  chest.  The  man  who  is  always  weighing  him- 
self is  lost.  He  will  soon  take  to  weighing  his  food  and 
measuring  himself  out  allowances  of  milk-and-water. 

Mr.  Galton,  who  is  doubtless  quite  incapable  of  being 
"  alarmed  about  himself,"  puts  a  very  terrifying  instrument 
into  the  hands  of  a  nervous  public  when  he  offers  them  the 
Album.  "  It  is  to  be  a  record  of  your  Biological  experience." 
"  Thank  you,"  we  may  reply ;  "  but  we  prefer  the  faculty, 
"  which  TnEMiSTOCLES  envied,  of  forgetting,  especially  of 
"  forgetting  our  Biological  experience."  From  the  first  pill 
of  buoyant  and  trustful  childhood  onward,  his  biological 
experience  is  a  thing  a  man  likes  to  "  let  slide."  This  may 
be  unscientific,  it  may  be  imprudent,  but  it  is  very  human. 
A  few  facts  are  deeply  impressed,  of  course — such  facts  as 
the  imprudence  of  eating  much  ice-pudding,  or  partaking  im- 
partially of  all  the  wines  at  a  public  dinner.  So  far,  every 
man  of  thirty  is  qualified  to  be  his  own  doctor.  Of  course 
he  does  not  always  take  his  own  advice,  just  as  "the  wolf 
"  can't  keep  himself  from  his  own  door."  Still,  most  of  us 
know  what  is  right ;  and  we  don't  want  any  more  biological 
experience  than  that  unavoidable  modicum.  Mr.  Galton, 
however,  will  find  some  people  only  too  happy  to  rummage 
in  their  memories,  people  ready  to  constitute  themselves 
"  Ministers  of  the  Interior,"  not  of  themselves  alone,  but 
of  their  relations.  Mr.  Galton  furnishes  them,  in  the 
Album,  with  the  necessary  "  portfolio."  First  the  Minister 
will  draw  up  a  "  carefully-prepared  family  medical  history." 
He  will  "  draw  "  his  grandmother  or  his  old  nurse  on  the 
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subject  of  croup.  He  will  listen  with  positive  eagerness  to 
his  hypochondriac  uncle's  revelations  about  his  liver— con- 
fidences which  hitherto  have  not  possessed  much  interest. 
He  will  remember  as  well  as  he  can  all  about  his  own  and 
his  brother's  experiences  of  chicken-pox.  "Minute  in- 
"  quiries  should  be  made  of  all  surviving  relatives,"  says 
Mr.  Galton.  Sometimes  these  very  minute  inquiries  will 
not  be  received  in  a  kindly  or  scientific  spirit.  One  can 
imagine  questions  which  would  get  the  questioner  kicked 
out  of  the  house.  Let  the  young  be  especially  careful. 
One  uncle  may  make  you  his  heir  because  you  besiege  him 
•with  queries  about  his  digestion ;  while  another,  if  you  try 
the  same  tack  with  him,  will  never  speak  to  you  again. 
We  can  easily  fancy  a  rattling  Palais  Royal  farce  founded 
on  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  "  Life  History  Album."  The 
complications  which  may  ensue  are  incalculable  and  comic. 
But  the  topic  could  only  be  properly  and  scientifically 
treated  in  French  and  at  the  Palais  Royal.  We  therefore 
reluctantly  suppress  the  outline  of  a  farce  that  thrusts  itself 
unbidden  on  the  constructive  fancy. 

When  you  have  "  drawn  "  (perhaps  in  both  slang  senses 
of  the  word)  your  surviving  relatives,  you  are  to  correct 
their  replies  by  the  statements  of  their  doctors.  Just  fancy 
the  golden  time  of  famous  physicians  occupied  by  inquirers 
■who  want  a  share  of  the  500^.  Why  the  prize  would  not 
pay  the  preliminary  expenses,  even  if  the  doctors  conde- 
scended to  give  an  answer  at  all,  which  probably  they  would 
decline  to  do. 

Dangerous  as  it  is  to  practise  on  our  uncles  and  aunts, 
it  is  still  more  perilous,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  to 
practise  on  ourselves.  We  shall  soon  convince  ourselves 
that  we  have  every  disease  that  ever  carried  off  any 
of  our  ancestors,  and  every  other  disease  that  ingenious 
fancy  can  _  suggest.  The  poor  little  children,  too,  find- 
ing all  this  pother  made  about  them,  will  grow  up  pro- 
fessional hypochondriacs.  They  will  always  be  anxiously 
trying  how  much  they  can  pull,  how  far  they  can  see,  how 
much  they  weigh,  how  wide  they  are  round  the  chest,  how 
little  food  will  support  life,  or  (in  a  perverse  and  daring 
spirit)  how  much  they  can  eat  without  suffering  unpleasant 
consequences.  The  game  may  be  played  safely  with 
children  up  to  the  age  of  two,  but  after  that  we  think 
it  is  unsafe.  Possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  infant  will 
acquire  a  scientific  calmness.  More  likely  it  will  become  a 
nervous,  introspective,  little  wretch,  always  feeling  its  own 
pulse,  and  "  taking  a  pull "  at  nothing  more  convivial  than 
the  strength-registering  machine.  These  are  gloomy  but 
sincere  forebodings.  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Galton,  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  science,  may  be  founding  the  practice  of 
hypochondria  as  a  fine  art. 


THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY. 


THE  chronic  disease  of  the  British  army  is  perpetually 
showing  itself  in  fresh  symptoms,  or  rather  by  the 
same  symptom  under  slightly  varied  forms.    The  malady 
of  that  much-tinkered  force  is,  and  long  has  been,  want  of 
men.    Only  a  few  weeks  ago  recruits  could  not  be  got  for 
any  part  of  it  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  War  Office 
was  reduced  to  the  most  comic  expedients.     The  post- 
mistress and  the  rural  policeman  were  to  be  called  in  to 
help  the  recruiting-sergeant.    Now,  however,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  tlfat  their  services  were  not  so  very  necessary 
after  all.    Mr.  Childers  is  able  to  assert  that  thir  ty  thou- 
sand men  have  _  presented  themselves  for  enlistment,  and 
the  Standard  is  in  a  position  to  assert  with  more  confidence 
than  lucidity  that  "  the  Infantry  is  being  recruited  at  a  rate 
"  which  at  present  more  than  meets  an  exceptional  drain  for  two 
"  years  caused  by  a  concurrence  of  peculiar  circumstances."  If 
all  be  good  that  is  upcome,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
ground  for  the  late  terrors  of  the  War  Office.    But  except 
members  of  Parliament  who  will  grasp  at  anything  as  an 
excuse  for  not  increasing  the  Budget,  and  that  part  of  the 
press  which  is  committed  to  the  support  of  short  service 
and  to  the  theories  of  our  "only  General,"  nobody  is  so 
credulous  as  not  to  discount  the  figures  of  Mr.  Childers. 
Thirty  thousand  men  is  rather  less  than  will  be  needed  to 
keep  the  army  at  its  proper  strength  according  to  Lord 
Cardwell's  scheme,  but  as  that  number  has  come  forward 
already,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  have  as 
many  men  as  we  need  before  the  administrative  year  is 
over.    All  that  is  wanted  to  make  Mr.  Ciiilders's  figures 
perfectly  satisfactory  is  that  the  thirty  thousand  should  be 
such  men  as  can  be  turned  into  effective  soldiers.  That, 


however,  is  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Childers  observed  a  judi- 
cious silence.  He  said  nothing  at  all  as  to  what  percentage 
of  the  men  who  present  themselves  are  passed  by  the 
doctors.  They  will  reject  as  few  as  they  can,  no  doubt,  but 
they  must  refuse  some.  By  dint,  however,  of  winking  very 
hard,  and  accepting  boys  of  some  five  feet  high  and  thirty 
inches  of  chest  measurement,  it  is  probably  just  possible  to 
keep  the  infantry  up  to  its  proper  strength  after  a  fashion, 
and  another  difficulty  may  be  tided  over  for  a  few  months 
by  another  makeshift,  according  to  the  statesmanlike  prac- 
tice of  English  army  administration. 

There  is  one  very  easy  way  of  finding  out  how  far  the 
War  Office  is  having  recourse  to  the  old  trick  of  making 
quantity  do  duty  for  quality.    The  ranks  of  the  Infantry 
may  be  filled  by  a  very  inferior  stamp  of  recruits  at  a  pinch 
and  they  may  serve  their  turn,  but  the  Artillery  must  have 
men  of  some  physical  strength,  and  cannot  be  put  off  with 
weedy  boys  who  cannot  be  employed  to  move  heavy  weights. 
Now  it  so  happens  that,  just  as  we  are  being  overrun 
with  recruits  according  to  the  frank  official  statements  of 
Mr.  Guilders,  the  Artillery  is  so  short  of  men  that  there  is 
absolutely  some  talk  of  reducing  the  number  of  batteries 
maintained  on  the  peace  establishment.  Innumerable  letters 
have  been  written  to  account  for  this  melancholy  state  of 
things.    One  wiseacre  accounts  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
recruiting-sergeant  does  not  take  trouble  enough  to  get 
men,  which  is  probably  the  most  absurd  explanation  which 
has  ever  yet  been  given  of  any  phenomenon.    The  men  of 
the  working  classes  are  ignorant  of  many  things ;  but  they 
do  know  exactly  how  to  get  into  the  army,  and  what  to 
expect  when  they  have  done  so.    The  hard  work  is  supposed 
by  others  to  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  enter 
the  Artillery.    There  are  very  few  men  in  the  world  who 
work  hard  if  they  can  help  it;  nevertheless  volunteers 
can   be   found  for  the  hardest   tasks  on  certain  condi- 
tions.  There  are  men  who  are  at  work  by  three  o'clock 
in   the   morning   in  warehouses   or    market-places,  and 
who   do   a   day's  work  afterwards  elsewhere.     A  walk 
through  the  Docks  will  show  anybody  that  London  contains 
tens  of  thousands  of  powerful  men  who  are  ready  to  under- 
take almost  any  amount  of  toil— on  the  condition  that  they 
are    properly  paid.     It  is  quite    unnecessary  to  waste 
ingenuity  in  finding  explanations  of  what  is  almost  self- 
evident.    The  British  army  in  general  is  short  of  men,  and 
has  to  put  up  with  many  deficiencies  in  those  it  does  get, 
because  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  a  strong  workman  to 
enter  the  ranks  while  he  can  earn  far  more  elsewhere.  Of 
course  the  Artillery,  which  needs  a  particularly  good  stamp 
of  recruit,  suffers  more  than  the  Infantry,  which  need  not 
be  so  exacting. 

Whenever  the  difficulty  of  finding  recruits  for  the  army 
is  honestly  dealt  with,  it   is   infallibly  found  that  the 
inquirer  ends  by  deciding  that  it  is  all  a    question  of 
pay.    Sooner  or  later  the  same  conviction  will  be  forced 
on  everybody.    Indeed,  we  doubt  whether,  out  of  Par- 
liament, one  man  would  be   found   out  of  a  hundred 
to  deny  it.     However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
actual   and   possible  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and 
First  Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  recognize  the  fact  as 
late  as  possible.    They  will  try  everything  else  before  an 
increase  of  the  Budget.    That  large  section  of  the  press 
which  is  bound  to  find  the  present  system  a  good  one  (for 
had  it  not  praised  it  all  along  1  and  is  not  short  service  and 
the  rest  of  it  good  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Wolseley  ?)  will 
continue  to  render  what  help  it  can  by  shirking  facts  and 
suggesting  expedients.  A  correspondent  of  the  Standard  has 
adopted  a  notable  scheme  for  getting  the  Artillery  into  a 
proper  condition.    He  has  observed  that  young  men  of  the 
middle  class  are  hard  to  start  in  life ;  and,  combining  this 
with  his  information  about  the  Artillery,  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  one  difficulty  may  be  utilized  to 
correct  the  other.    Only  let  the  Government  reserve  cer- 
tain batteries  to  be  manned  exclusively  by  gentlemen, 
and  "  our  boys  "  will  be  ready  to  serve,  whereby  their 
parents  will  be  relieved  and  the  State  well  served.  The 
advocates   of  the  scheme  all  overlook  one  fact  which 
we  should   have  thought  was  patent  enough  to  every- 
body— namely,  that  young  men  of  the  middle  class  show  a 
marked  preference  for  professions  in  which  a  decent  salary 
can  be  obtained  at  once,  and  which  offer  them  at  least  some 
chance  of  ultimately  attaining  to  positions  of  dignity  and 
emolument.    Will  the  Artillery  do  that  1    Probably  not  to 
a  sufficient  extent.    In  fact  this  suggestion  is  by  no  means 
so  new  as  the  Standai-d's  correspondent  imagines.    It  was 
made  a  long  while  ago  by  some  wiseacre  on  a  Com- 
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mittee  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  answer  of  the 
Duke  disposed  of  it  for  ever.  He  pointed  out  that  we 
have  long  had  a  corps  officially  composed  of  gentlemen — 
the  Life  Guards — but  that  it  was  not  found  that  gentlemen 
entered  it  in  any  great  numbers.  The  two  regiments  of 
the  Life  Guards  are  indeed  recruited  from  a  very  superior 
stamp  of  men,  but  that  is  not  because  they  are  called 
gentlemen,  but  because  they  are  better  paid  than  other 
soldiers,  are  always  sure  of  occupying  pleasant  quarters,  and 
have  many  ways  of  making  money.  They  would  gain  very 
little  by  being  filled  with  the  failures  of  the  middle  class. 
We  wish  to  see  the  whole  army  formed  of  as  good  men  as 
go  into  the  Life  Guards  ;  but  we  think  high  pay  is  more 
likely  to  produce  such  a  happy  state  of  things  than  the 
plan  which  has  been  called  "  appropriate  enough  to  the 
"  occasion  to  be  seriously  considered." 


THE  LONDON  POLICE. 

IN  one  important  respect  the  character  of  the  London 
police,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  police  all  over  the 
country,  undoubtedly  stands  high.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
hear  of  acts  of  violence  or  tyranny  on  their  part,  or  of  that 
vexatious  and  inquisitorial  treatment  of  the  public  which 
characterizes  the  police  in  some  Continental  countries. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  cases  of  this  kind  are  brought  to 
light.  Thus,  in  the  papers  of  Wednesday  last,  it  was 
reported  that  two  policemen  were  convicted  at  the  Surrey 
Sessions  of  a  brutal  assault  on  an  inoffensive  person  whom 
they  mistook  for  another  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge, 
and  were  sentenced  in  consequence  to  eighteen  months'  hard 
labour.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
abuse  their  powers  but  rarely.  The  desire,  also,  to  worry 
and  annoy,  which  seems  inborn  in  the  French  official  of 
every  kind,  finds  no  counterpart  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel ;  nor,  if  it  did,  would  it  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
by  public  opinion.  In  these  respects  there  is  little  to  find 
fault  with  at  present  or  to  apprehend  for  the  future.  But, 
though  the  police  cannot  in  general  be  charged  with  ex- 
ceeding their  duties,  it  is  another  matter  whether  they  can 
be  as  truly  said  to  fulfil  them.  The  famous  trial  of  the 
detectives  a  few  years  ago  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  police  are  not  incorruptible,  and  to 
the  possibility  that  the  corruption  might  not  be  confined  to 
those  who  had  been  found  out.  And,  unless  common  report 
rests  upon  no  basis  whatever,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  not  a  few  offences  and  nuisances  escape 
punishment  solely  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  police 
find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  silence  than  to  speak.  Let  us 
give  an  instance  which  has  not  appeared  in  print,  but 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested  on  the  best  authority. 
In  a  certain  part  of  London,  and  not  far  from  some  of  the 
best  houses  in  it,  there  is  a  public-house  with  a  good-sized 
garden  behind  it.  The  latter  during  the  summer  is  often 
used  for  concerts,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  many  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  public-house,  however,  holds  a  licence 
for  music ;  and,  as  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  those  who 
live  near  have  to  put  up  with  the  nuisance.  To  music, 
however,  the  landlord  (holding  no  dancing  licence)  added 
dancing,  or  what  appeared  to  be  such  when  seen  from  the 
windows  of  a  neighbouring  house.  The  performances,  we 
may  explain,  took  place  in  a  temporary  booth,  open  at  the 
sides,  which  was  put  up  in  the  garden.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  words  of  the  songs  given,  which  were  distinctly 
audible  beyond  the  premises,  were  offensive  and  profane. 
These  facts  having  been  clearly  ascertained,  the  police  were 
informed  of  them,  and  an  appointment  was  made  with  an 
Inspector  to  come  and  see  for  himself.  In  order  not  to  be 
recognized,  he  preferred  not  to  go  himself  to  the  concert, 
but  to  watch  the  scene  from  a  neighbouring  window.  When 
the  evening  for  the  appointment  came,  which  happened  to 
be  that  of  the  last  concert  of  the  season,  it  proved  needless 
to  send  for  the  Inspector,  for  it  at  once  became  evident  that 
the  landlord  had  got  wind  of  the  affair,  as  a  screen  had  been 
for  the  first  time  erected,  with  the  object  and  with  the 
residt  of  both  deadening  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  of 
cutting  off  the  view.  The  complaint  against  the  public- 
house  was,  however,  taken  down,  and  in  due  course  handed 
in  by  the  Inspector.  But  when  the  time  came  for  renew- 
ing the  licence  of  the  house,  the  Inspector  in  question, 
whose  place  it  was  to  attend  the  magistrates'  meeting,  and 
who  was  willing  and  anxious  to  give  evidence  on  the 
subject,  was  not  sent.  Another  was  substituted  for  him, 
and  the  complaint,  which  would  certainly  have  put  a  stop 


to  the  nuisance  for  the  future,  and  might  have  cost  the 
publican  his  licence,  was  never  laid  before  the  magistrates 
at  all. 

Here  is  a  case  which,  as  common  sense  tells  us,  can 
hardly  be  explained,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  some  of  the  police  not  only  connive  at 
illegal  proceedings,  but  actually  conspire  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  those  who  do  so  get  what  they  think  an  equivalent 
from  those  whose  malpractices  they  hide.  There  are  one 
or  two  plain  questions  which  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  London  police  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider with  due  care.  Is  it,  as  common  report  declares  it  to 
be,  a  not  unusual  thing  for  members  of  the  police  force  (and 
these  not  of  the  lowest  rank)  to  receive  gratuities  of  various 
kinds  from  publicans  1  Is  it  untrue  that  the  police  can 
obtain  good  entertainment,  at  no  charge  at  all,  in  public- 
houses  during  the  hours  when  the  law  requires  them  to  bo 
closed  1  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  persons  of  some  au- 
thority in  the  force  receive  presents  in  the  form  of  money, 
hampers  of  wine,  Christmas  baskets,  and  the  like,  from 
publicans  and  others  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  an  eye 
on  1  We  have  heard  before  now  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  liquor  question  would  be  to  allow 
unlimited  free-trade  in  alcohol,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
establish  a  police-law  of  the  most  stringent  kind.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  work  admirably 
on  either  of  two  conditions — first,  that  the  community 
was  by  nature  or  habit  temperate,  or,  secondly,  that, 
however  given  to  drink  the  community  might  be,  the 
police,  at  any  rate,  was  incorruptible.  But  neither  of 
these  conditions  is  likely  to  be  realized  just  now.  The 
community  contains  a  large  minority  of  drunken  people  and 
the  police  a  minority,  let  us  hope  not  a  large  minority,  of 
corruptible  members.  If  the  appointed  guardians  of  public 
order  and  morality  need  themselves  to  be  supervised,  the 
best  and  only  mode  of  supervision  which  can  be  found  is 
the  watchfulness  of  public  opinion. 

Nor  are  publicans  the  only  class  of  persons  on  whose  re- 
lations with  members  of  the  police  suspicion  may  be  said  to 
rest.  From  the  inquest  held  a  few  days  ago  on  the  body 
of  a  woman  murdered  in  a  house  kept  for  immoral  purposes, 
it  appeared  that  eight  of  such  houses  were  kept  by  one 
person  in  a  single  square  in  Westminster.  In  these  houses 
disorder  seems  to  be  habitual.  And  there  are  multitudes 
of  others  scattered  all  over  London,  in  or  connected  with 
which  enough  disorder  takes  place  to  constitute  them  a 
nuisance  to  neighbours  and  to  depreciate  the  value  ox 
neighbouring  property.  We  are  in  favour  of  no  new  and 
paternal  legislation  with  regard  to  such  houses.  Common 
sense  and  experience  alike  show  that  such  legislation  is  not 
only  futile,  but  actually  tends  to  increase  the  evils  which  it 
seeks  to  cure.  But  why  is  not  the  existing  law  applied 
more  freely  1  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that  members  of  the 
police  constantly  receive  bribes  from  the  keepers  of  these 
houses]  Cases  like  the  following  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. A  respectable  person  living  close  to  a  house  of 
tins  character  finds  the  neighbourhood  intolerable.  He 
complains  to  the  police,  and,  finding  that  repeated  com- 
plaints are  useless,  is  forced  to  incur  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  changing  his  dwelling.  Now,  if  the  keepers  of 
such  houses  iri  no  way  violate  the  law,  what  motive  have 
they  for  offering  money  to  the  police  1  We  believe  that 
the  matter  is  one  which  requires  strict  investigation  at 
the  hands  of  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  certain  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  corruption  of  this  kind  may  exist 
without  the  public  knowing  anything  about  it,  or  even  the 
chief  officials  of  the  police  force  obtaining  definite  proof  of 
it.  Those  who  are  guilty  naturally  screen  one  another, 
and  many  who  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  tell  the 
truth  about  their  fellows  have  the  fear  of  a  tu  quoque  before 
their  eyes.  Even  those  who  are  themselves  innocent  are 
not  likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  publish  the  fact  that  a 
comrade  has  taken  a  sovereign  or  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
champagne  to  hold  his  tongue.  A  mistaken  sense  of  honour 
on  the  part  of  the  innocent,  and  the  collusion  among  them- 
selves of  the  guilty,  may  thus  combine  to  conceal  cases  of 
habitual  corruption.  We  do  not  charge  the  police  as  a 
whole  with  this.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  it 
occurs  in  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  that  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  the 
police  are  paid,  and  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
protect,  suffer  thereby  not  a  little.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  is  the  more  serious  when  we  reflect  that  evils  of  this 
kind,  if  they  exist  at  all,  do  not  remain  stationary.  The 
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impunity'  of  those  who  offend  natu.ally  suggests  to  others 
that  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  turning  a  dishonest 
gfenmy,  still  less  a  dishonest  sovereign  or  fiwe-pound  note. 
To  the  public  the  matter  is  one  of  an  importance  which  it 
is  hard  to  estimate  too  highly ;  and  we  trust  it  may  always 
bo  looked  upon  in  that  light  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  police. 


SPAIN. 


r  p TIE  political  condition  of  Spain  may  well  perplex  foreign 
-I-     observers,  as  it  receives  no  satisfactory  explanation 
from  the  orators  and  journalists  who  are  contending  for  in- 
fluence and  office.    After  an  interval  of  three  or  four  months 
the  cause  of  the  last  change  of  Ministry  still  remains 
obscure,  though  the  most  plausible  theory  attributes  the 
(  isis  to  the  wish  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  to  separate 
I  mself  from  some  unpopular  colleagues.     According  to 
constitutional  precedents,  which,  indeed,  English  critics  are 
perhaps  too  ready  to  apply  to  other  countries,  there  was 
no  sufficient  reason  either  for  Senor  Sagasta's  resignation  or 
for  his  later  refusal  to  resume  office.    The  retirement  of  the 
Minister  of  War  would  have  relieved  the  Cabinet  from 
the  discredit  which  resulted  from  the  mutinies  at  Badajoz 
ad  Seo  d'TJrgel.    There  is  no  doubt  that  Senor  Martinez 
1    mpos  was  an  unsuccessful  administrator  j  and  he  appears 
to  have  incurred  general  dislike  both  within  and  With- 
it  the  ranks  of  the  army.    The  great  service  which  he 
liad  rendered  to  the  King  by  promoting  or  facilitating  his 
accession  may  perhaps,  in  one  point  of  view,  have  tended  to 
alienate  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen.    The  restoration 
was  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  nation  ;  but 
i    was  unfortunately  effected  by  a  military  leader  who,  in 
accordance  with  a  bad  Spanish  custom,  used  his  professional 
position  for  political  purposes.    The  Foreign  Minister,  the 
M  arcjtfess  of  Vega  Armijos,  had  also  accumulated  upon 
himself  a  mass  of  popular  dislike.    He  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  retrograde  policy  at  home ;  and  as  a  diplomatist 
lie  was  neither  conciliatory  nor  unsuccessful.    If  any  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  made  themselves  objectionable 
in  the  judgment  of  their  chief,  he  would  have  lost  no  strength 
by  dispensing  with  their  services.    The  Moderate  Liberal 
party,  of  which  Sefior  Sagasta  is  the  lsader,  still  commands 
a  steady  majority  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Cortes,  and, 
unlike  parties  which  have  the  same  name  in  some  other 
countries,  it  has  a  definite  and  reasonable  policy.   As  against 
the  Extreme  Conservatives,  the  Liberals  favour  comparative 
freedom  of  trade  and  toleration ;  but  the  point  on  which 
they  are  most  thoroughly  united  among  themselves  is  their 
fiction  of  Democratic  innovations.    Whatever  may  be  the 
r.sonal  wishes  of  the  King,  he  ostensibly  desired  to  retain 
the  Government  which  then  existed. 

The  confusion  of  parties  which  has  since  disclosed  itself 
began  with  the  establishment  of  the  body  which  calls  itself 
the  Democratic  Union.  That  it  was  a  combination  formed 
for  factious  objects  rather  than  an  organ  of  any  political 
I  rinciple  might  be  inferred  from  the  history  and  character 
of  its  celebrated  or  notorious  chief.  Marshal  Serrano 
has  held  high  office  as  a  Court  favourite,  as  a  military 
adventurer,  and  as  a  revolutionary  leader,  and  he  has  been 
Regent  of  Spain ;  but  it  had  not  been  suspected  that  he 
was  at  any  time  actuated  by  political  enthusiasm.  The 
professed  object  of  the  new  party  was  to  extend  democratic 
influence  by  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  especially  by 
the  revival  of  the  Constitution  which  was  passed 
during  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Isabella  II.  The  existing  Constitution  of  1876 
vas  framed,  principally  by  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Democratic  Union  was  disappointed  in  its  expectation 
of  immediately  overthrowing  the  Liberal  Ministry.  Some 
advanced  politicians  seem  to  have  preferred  Seiior  Sagasta  to 
Marshal  Serrano  ;  and  the  Republican  leaders  for  the  most 
part 'remained  neutral.  The  new  coalition  must  nevertheless 
have  possessed  considerable  power,  for  on  the  resignation 
of  Senor  Sagasta  some  of  them  took  office,  while  others  held 
themselves  aloof,  with  the  purpose,  as  later  experience  has 
shown,  of  enjoying  power  and  patronage  without  official  re- 
sponsibility. Marshal  Sf/;i;avo  himself  accepted  the  Paris  Em- 
bassy, while  his  able  and  ambitious  nephew,  General  Lopez 
Dominguez,  succeeded  Senor  Martinez  Campos  as  Minister 
of  War.  Seiior  Posada  Herreua,  now  Prime  Minister,  has 
hitherto  been  esteemed  a  temperate  politician  ;  but  he  con- 
curs with  his  colleagues  in  professing  the  dangerous  experi- 


ment of  universal  suffrage.  Senor  Sagasta,  though  he  has 
consented  to  undertake  for  the  present  the  neutral  post  of 
President  of  the  Congress,  can  rely  on  the  majority  which  has 
hitherto  followed  him  to  defeat,  as  long  as  the  present  Cortes 
last,  the  democratic  proposals  of  the  Government ;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  a  dissolution  is  impending,  and 
a  general  election  in  Spain  generally  results  in  the  return 
of  a  majority  pledged  to  support  the"  Minister  of  the  day. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  immediately  engrosses  the 
interest  of  Spanish  politicians  is  whether  the  Moderate 
Liberals,  the  Democrats,  or  the  Conservatives  shall  hold 
office  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.    The  contention  of 
the  Prime  Minister  implies  little  confidence  in  the  doc- 
trines which  he  has  suddenly  adopted,  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  universal  suffrage,  and  that  Democracy  was  not 
incompatible  with  Royalty.    His  recent  speech  has  been 
universally  condemned.    Intelligent  Spaniards  listen  with 
distasteful  surprise  to  a  Prime  Minister  who  flippantly 
assures    the  Congress  that   universal   suffrage  involves 
only    a    trivial    change.     Englishmen    are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  .the  sophisms  by  which  timid  and  pliable 
Liberals  habitually   extenuate  their   own    deference  to 
more  resolute  partisans  of  innovation.    The  friends  and 
opponents  of  universal  suffrage  in  Spain  or  in  England  are 
fully  aware  of  the  practical  and  formidable  character  of 
government  by  the  multitude.    It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  existing  institutions  that  demagogues  propose 
to  transfer  all  political  power  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
which,  as  they  hope,  will  obey  their  bidding.    The  Prime 
Minister  will  not  deceive  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
which  still  adheres  to  its  former  principles  j  but  his  smooth 
assurances  may  perhaps  be  addressed  to  the  King,  with 
whom  the  power  of  terminating  the  crisis  practically  rests. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  will  retain  the  present  Cabinet, 
or  once  more  press  Seiior  Sagasta  to  resume  power,  or  perhaps 
entrust  his  early  friend  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  with 
the  formation  of  a  Government.     Either  the  Conservatives 
or  the  Radicals  would  find  it  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Cortes, 
and  perhaps  the  Moderate  Liberals  might  voluntarily  follow 
the  same  course.    If  a  Cortes  could  be  found  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Union,  the  monarchy  would 
be  exposed  to  serious  risk.    Even  if  a  less  Radical  majority 
is  elected,  there  are  in  Spain  other  dangers  besides  those 
which  result  from  the  dishonesty  or  folly  of  Parliaments." 

It  is  impossible  to  test  the  accuracy  of  rumours  which 
are  widely  spread  as  to  the  disaffection  of  the  army.  The 
intrigues  of  Zorrilla  with  military  officers  and  his  sub- 
sequent apology  for  the  mutineers  have  caused  well- 
founded  alarm.  It  is  said  that  at  present  mutinous 
tendencies  prevail  rather  among  the  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  than  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
service ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  disorganization 
is  widely  spread.  General  Lopez  Dominguez  is  taking 
energetic  measures  to  secure  discipline  and  loyalty ;  and 
amongst  other  changes  he  is  trying  the  experiment  of 
raising  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file  and  of  the  sergeants. 
He  proposes  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose 
by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  army;  and  both  mea- 
sures seem  at  a  distance  plausible  or  judicious.  General 
Dominguez  has,  nevertheless,  been  violently  attacked  by 
his  predecessor  at  the  War  Office  and  by  other  opponents ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  answered,  with  questionable  propriety 
and  prudence,  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  j  udgment  of  the 
army.  The  decision  of  soldiers  on  the  question  whether  their 
pay  shall  be  increased  may  be  anticipated  with  confidence ; 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  an  appeal  to  the  army  by  a 
Spanish  Minister  would  be  the  worst  of  crimes.  It  is 
probable  that  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion, and  that  General  Dominguez  only  intended  to  refer  to 
the  professional  opinion  of  competent  judges. 

The  probability  of  Ministerial  changes  renders  uncertain 
the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England.  The 
present  Ministers  have,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Spanish 
tariff  and  the  English  wine  duties,  been  more  conciliatory 
and  more  liberal  than  their  predecessors.  If  Seiior  Canovas 
del  Castillo  and  the  Conservative  party  succeed  to  office,  the 
long  negotiation  may  perhaps  after  all  be  rendered  abortive. 
The  Catalonian  manufacturers,  who  care  nothing  for  the 
wine  producers  of  the  South,  have  already,  organized  an 
active  opposition  to  the  new  convention  ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  wine-growers  ai'e  not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  alcoholic  standard.  Political 
factions  in  their  struggles  for  power  are  often  tempted  to 
sacrifice  public  interests  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  support. 
Seiior  Moret  has  proved  himself  an  enlightened  economist. 
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Among  possible  candidates  for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
is  SerLor  Canacho,  who  is  considered  the  ablest  Spanish 
financier  of  the  present  day ;  but  the  selection  of  Ministers 
will  depend  on  circumstances  and  qualifications  which  have 
little  relation  to  commercial  policy. 


UTOPIA  IX  PICCADILLY. 


THE  great  Mr.  George  is  back  among  us,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  learn,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  once  remarked 
about  somebody  else,  that  he  is  "  in  moderately  good  spirits." 
He  has  had  a  reception  on  his  arrival  in  Euston  Square  to 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fierce  democracy  of  his  own 
country  would  apply  the  derogatory  term  bogus.  For  it 
seems  that  Mr.  George  did  not  then  arrive  in  London,  but 
had  merely  gone  down  the  line  somewhere,  to  the  advantage 
doubtless  of  the  funds  of  the  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  and  come  back  again  to  be  received.  He  has  been 
interviewed,  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  a  man  who  will  stick  at  nothing.  The 
American  and  English  languages  apparently  differing  in 
the  signification  to  be  attached  to  this  phrase,  it  is  perhaps 
right  to  explain  that  Mr.  George  seems  to  have  regarded  it 
as  a  compliment.  He  did  not  very  clearly  explain  to  the 
interviewer  how  he  is  going  to  get  on  with  his  friends  of  the 
Democratic  Federation,  whose  chief,  Mr.  Hyndman,  has 
recently  pronounced  him  to  be  fundamentally  unsound,  and 
he  still  less  explained  what  to  most  people  is  the  great 
puzzle  of  his  position.  The  landowners  whom  he  is  going 
to  expropriate  without  compensation  are  not  very  likely  to 
help  him  —  that  is  clear.  The  land-occupiers,  who  will 
simply  have  to  pay  their  rent  to  a  tax-gatherer  instead  of 
an  agent,  can  have  no  interest  in  political  economy  as  it 
may  be  in  Georgium  Sidus.  Of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  who 
are  to  have  then-  taxes  paid  for  them  at  the  expense  of 
landlords  and  farmers,  at  least  a  considerable  number,  little 
as  they  like  tax-paying,  have  no  desire  to  throw  their  obli- 
gations on  anybody  else,  and  a  very  shrewd  notion  that 
Mr.  George's  gift  would  turn  out  one  very  dubiously  bene- 
ficial. A  few  crack-brained  theorists,  and  a  rather  larger 
number  of  greedy  Have-nots,  make  up  the  constituency  to 
which  Mr.  George  can  directly  appeal,  and  this  is  a  con- 
stituency which  is  rather  "  thin."  His  Irish  friends  are 
wiser,  and  offer  the  landlord's  land  directly  to  the  landlord's 
tenant.  Mr.  George  does  not.  More  than  one  visitor  to 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  night  must  have  been 
curious  to  see  if  Mr.  George  would  show  any  consciousness 
of  these  obvious  things. 

If  any  such  visitor  was  so  curious,  and  if  any  such  curi- 
osity was  felt  by  any  reader  of  Mr.  George's  speech  next 
morning,  the  only  result  can  have  been  disappointment. 
Mr.  George's  cheap  insolence  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
though  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  see  it  properly 
resented,  is  a  matter  which  does  not  require  much  comment. 
If  Mr.  George  fancies  that  a  bishop  "  gets  money  for  which 
"  he  does  not  work,"  that  only  shows  that  Mr.  George  is 
an  even  more  ignorant  person  than  he  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be.  But  what  may  be  called  the  ornaments  of 
his  speech— the  usual  commonplaces  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  eloquence— though  less  familiar,  are  not  much 
more  noteworthy  on  the  platform  of  St.  James's  Hall  than 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  "  Daily  Sewer "  or  the 
Philadelphia  "  Earwig."  All  that  is  taken  for  granted  ; 
and  Mr.  George  is  only  worth  listening  to  or  commenting 
on  when  he  is  mounted  on  his  own  particular  hobby.  It  is 
in  reference  to  land  nationalization  itself  that  the  curiosity 
above  referred  to  could  be  felt,  and  in  reference  to  land 
nationalization  only.  The  proposal  could  be  justified,  if  it 
could  be  justified  at  all,  in  two  ways— by  such  an  historical 
argument  as  was  attempted  by  the  defenders  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  or  by  a  high  priori  demonstration  of  abstract 
right  to  land.  It  is  true  that,  if  either  or  both  these 
defences  were  successful,  the  objection  would  remain  that 
all  experience  of  business,  all  reading  of  history,  and 
all  study  of  human  nature,  show  that  the  land 
nationalization  scheme,  if  put  in  force,  could  never  con- 
tinue to  work.  To  mention  only  one  of  a  hundred 
arguments,  no  agricultural  population  could  afford  to 
pay  an  unvarying  rent  independent  of  the  seasons,  and  no 
State  could  afford  to  depend  on  a  varying  rent  dependent 
on  those  seasons.  But  this  is  beside  the  question.  Grant- 
ing it  to  be  impossible  for  Mr.  George  to  prove  his  plan 
expedient,  he  might  be  expected  to  show  that  it  had  what 


is  by  some  people  considered  separable  from  and  preferable 
to  expediency— justice.  And,  as  a  matter  of  "fact,  Mr. 
George  did  valiantly  try  both  the  historical  and  the 
intuitive  methods.  Of  his  excursion  into  the  former,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  declared  that  "  the  ancestors  of  the 
"  present  landlords  obtained  their  lands  by  throwing  the 
"  tax^es  on  the  people,"  and  that  "  in  the  ancient  times  all 
"  the  national  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  rent  of  the 
"  land."  Mr.  George,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  is 
very  likely  a  person  of  indifferent  education,  and  he  may 
be  unaware  that  both  these  statements  are  utterly  false. 
Where  he  got  them  from  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  perhaps 
a  famous  epigram  may  here  apply  with  a  slight  alteration. 
Though  Mr.  Hyndman  does  not  think  Mr.  George  an 
economist,  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  George  goes  to  Mr. 
Hyndman  for  history.  But  to  argue  with  a  man  who  per- 
sists in  assuming  notoriously  false  premisses  becomes  im- 
possible. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  Mr.  George 
up  on  the  historical  side,  and  come  to  the  philosophical. 
"  The  land  of  England  by  viitue  of  the  grant  of  the  living 
"  God  belongs  to  the  whole  people  of  England."  We  are 
not  so  fond  of  bandying  certain  names  as  Mr.  George  and 
philosophers  of  his  kidney  appear  to  be.  But  it  may 
be  delicately  hinted  to  Mr.  George  that  there  are  a 
good  many  grants  of  the  same  kind  alleged  to  be  in 
existence,  and  that  all  of  them  have  the  drawback  of  being 
verifiable  with  very  great  difficulty.  If  somebody  were 
to  inform  Mr.  George  that  he  had  a  divine  commission  to 
hang  him,  Mr.  George,  up  to  the  next  lamp-post,  Mr. 
George  would  probably  entertain  grave  doubts  of  the  validity 
of  the  instrument,  and"  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  Com- 
missioner's assurance.  In  the  same  way  the  landlords,  with 
a  great  many  people  who  are  not  landlords,  and  have  no 
chance  of  ever  being  landlords,  will  feel  disposed  to  apply  a 
quo  warranto  to  this  large  charter  which  Mr.  George  has  dis- 
covered. But,  in  truth,  to  argue  with  Mr.  George  on  this 
score  is  nearly  as  absurd  as  to  argue  with  him  on  the  other. 
When  a  man  gets  to  the  point  of  declaring  private  property 
in  land  to  be  "  blasphemously  wicked  "  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  We  have  got  into  the  region  of  propositions  of  tho 
"  abracadabra  is  a  second  intention  "  order,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  graduated  in  the  University  of  Bedlam  can  hope  to 
conduct  the  disputation  with  propriety. 

In  himself  Mr.  Henry  George  is  a  very  unimportant 
person.    If,  as  has  been  said,  though  it  is  very  doubtful,  he 
has  "  become  a  power  in  England,"  it  is  merely  because 
some  other  persons  who  loudly  profess  their  disapproval  of 
his  doctrines  are  dishonest  enough  to  welcome  him  as  an 
instrument  in  furthering  their  political  views.    He  may  be 
useful,  it  seems  to  be  thought,  in  the  coming  crusade  against 
the  English  landlords,  and  it  is  well  not  to  discourage 
friends.    It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  this  spectacle  of 
alliance  between  a  moral  party  and  an  agitator,  whom  not 
the  least  advanced  organ  of  that  party  describes  as  holding 
doctrines  which  add  the  morally  wrong  to  the  economically 
untenable.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  after  due  meditation 
on  Mr.  George's  history  and  Mr.  George's  acquaintance 
with  the  Baga  de  secretis  of  the  Divine  B,ecord  Office,  the 
Radical  party  will  come  to  see  that  Mr.  George's  ethics 
are  not  so  very  wrong  after  all,  and  his  economics  not  so 
fundamentally  unsound.    The  true  safeguard  against  the 
monstrous  and  pernicious  folly  which  he  preaches  has  been 
indicated  above.    Its  tendency  is  directly  to  injure  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  and  only  indirectly  to  benefit  others. 
For  Mr.  George  is  quite  consistent.    His  doctrine  applies 
not_  merely  to  large  estates,  but  to  small ;  not  merely  to 
agricultural  land,  but  to  towns.    Not  merely,  therefore,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  but 
every  town  dweller  who  wholly  or  partially  owns  his  house, 
every  man  of  the  middle  class  who  has  bought  a  country 
box  or  a  model  farm,  every  working-man  who  belongs  to  a 
Building  Society,  will  be  deprived  at  a  stroke,  without 
compensation,  of  whatever  invested  or  inherited  interest,  in 
fee  simple  or  temporary,  he  has  in  land,  whether  ploughed 
or  built  over,  whether  mined  or  pastured.    To  all  these 
persons  of  every  degree  add  the  vast  array  of  occupiers  who 
must  exchange  their  landlords  without  apparent  benefit  to 
themselves,  except  the  happy  sense  that  their  skill  and 
labour  are  paying  taxes  for  others,  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  the  simple  motive-spring  of  self-interest,  enough  power 
can  be  found  to  resist  Mr.  George's  theories,  even  if  they 
are  backed  by  a  few  crazy  enthusiasts,  by  a  good  many 
dishonest  politicians,  and  by  a  certain  following  of  the  riff- 
raff of  the  towns.    If  they  were  capable  of  tfcing  argued  or 
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of  bearing  argument,  it  is  not  to  this  consideration  that  it 
would  be  best  to  look.  But,  as  they  are  beneath  the 
serious  attention  of  the  thinker,  they  are  best  treated  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  politician. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  NIHILISM. 

IT  was  so  long  since  we  had  heard  of  the  Nihilists  that 
the  news  of  their  last  feat  came  with  a  certain  shock. 
The  murder  of  Colonel  Sudeikin  was  indeed  well  calculated 
to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  world.  He  was  a  chief  of 
the  police,  the  head  of  what  is  still  practically  the  Third 
Section ;  he  had  long  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Nihilists 
and  their  most  successful  persecutor  ;  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  victorious  in  the  struggle,  and 
yet  he  has  been  suddenly  struck  down.  The  fact  that  he 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  most  trusted  subordinates 
has  added  to  the  horrors  of  his  murder.  It  looks  as  if  no 
Russian  Minister  would  ever  again  be  able  to  trust  his 
officials.  No  man  could  possibly  have  given  better 
security  for  his  fidelity  than  Degayeff.  He  had  been  a 
Nihilist,  and  had  betrayed  his  fellow-conspiratoi'S  to  save 
himself  from  the  gallows  or  Siberia.  For  years  he  had  served 
the  police  apparently  with  the  greatest  zeal.  He  is  generally 
credited  with  having  caused  the  capture  of  several  of  the 
Nihilist  leaders  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
during  the  past  months.  Such  a  traitor  would  appear  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  true  to  his  chief.  He  could  apparently  have 
no  hope  of  safety  in  the  world  except  in  the  protection  of 
Colonel  Sudeikin,  and  yet  it  is  by  this  very  man  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Police  has  been  murdered.  Indeed,  nobody 
else  could  well  have  found  an  opportunity.  If  he  had  not 
thought  himself  safe  in  the  house  of  a  man  who  had  given 
so  many  pledges  for  his  loyalty,  the  Colonel  would  scarcely 
have  been  found  unarmed,  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  or 
have  allowed  others  of  his  agents  to  get  out  of  earshot. 
Degayeff's  feat,  too,  will  still  further  convince  the  world 
that  Nihilist  enthusiasm  has  the  virtue  of  devotion  in  a 
wonderful  degree.  "With  the  help  of  a  little  romancing,  it 
will  be  easy  to  maintain  that  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
Nihilist  agent  at  all,  that  he  has  only  been  pretending  to 
serve  the  police,  and  has  really  been  waiting  for  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  Nihilist  exiles  and  their  friends  have  natur- 
ally cited  all  this  as  a  proof  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
fidelity  of  their  party  are  invincible. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  a  murder  of  this  kind  should 
produce  a  profound  impression.  The  killing  of  a  high 
official  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  is  always  a  defeat  for  the 
Government  which  he  serves,  but  it  is  well  not  to  exaggerate 
the  probable  consequences.  As  yet  the  Nihilists  have  utterly 
failed  in  attaining  their  avowed  object.  They  profess  to  de- 
sire a  reform  in  the  Government  of  their  country,  and  to  be 
fighting  for  it  with  violence,  since  they  cannot  gain  it  by 
persuasion.  It  is  now  years  since  they  began  their  course 
of  terrorism.  In  its  course  many  much  more  considerable 
people  than  Colonel  Sudeikin,  nay,  the  very  head  of  the 
Russian  Empire  himself,  have  lost  their  lives.  The  whole 
country  has  been  kept  in  a  continued  state  of  fear  and 
insecurity  between  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists  and  the 
repressive  measures  of  the  police.  At  the  end  of  it  all 
the  wished-for  and  much-needed  reforms  seem  further  off 
than  ever.  Even  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  life,  the  balance 
seems  to  be  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  Government. 
The  victims  who  have  fallen  in  its  service  have  been  more 
conspicuous,  but  those  on  the  other  side  have  been 
by  far  the  more  numerous.  For  every  high  official 
whom  the  Nihilists  have  killed,  scores,  and  even  hundreds, 
of  themselves  and  their  sympathizers  have  been  sent  to 
.loath  or  to  those  prolonged  sufferings  in  prison  or  in 
Siberia  which,  from  the  reports  of  competent  witnesses, 
Avould  appear  to  be  worse  than  death.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  revolutionary  party  has  apparently  aroused  an  equally 
fierce  feeling  among  the  supporters  of  authority.  There  are 
men  in  Russia  who  believe  in  the  autocratic  government  of 
the  Czar  as  a  sacred  principle  quite  as  ardently  as  the 
revolutionary  party  do  in  their  cause.  Allowing  that  the 
latter  are  inspired  wholly  by  feelings  of  a  respectable  kind, 
and  do,  however  mistakenly,  believe  that  they  are  working 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  Russia,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  are  being  opposed  from  exactly  similar  motives. 
As  one  official  falls  another  is  found  to  take  his  place.  In 
a  struggle  of  this  kind  the  party  which  wields  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  State  must  necessarily  have  a  great 


advantage.  It  has  resources  which  its  opponents  must 
necessarily  be  without,  and,  moreover,  it  has  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  able  to  represent  its  adversaries  as  the 
enemies  of  all  order  and  civilization.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
administration  can  always  be  sure  of  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
sympathyand  supporteven  from  men  who  thinkthere  ismuch 
in  it  which  needs  reform.  The  conversation  of  the  Standard's 
Correspondent,  reported  in  yesterday's  paper,  with  a  Russian 
statesman,  was  no  doubt  intended  to  show  the  world 
that  the  murder  of  Sudeikin  has  not  terrified  his  superiors, 
but  may  be  believed  to  contain  a  large  element  of  truth. 
If  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  of  the  Russian 
people  was  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Czar,  his  Govern- 
ment would  long  ago  have  fallen.  As  it  is,  the  fight  is 
between  two  equally  resolute  enemies,  supposing  the 
Nihilists  to  be  all  they  profess  to  be,  and  of  the  two  it  is 
the  better  armed  who  will  probably  win. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Nihilists  are  acting  wholly  on  the  lofty  motives  with  which 
they  are  credited.  The  Russian  is  capable  of  very  savage 
forms  of  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  men,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  women,  who  take  part  in  these  crimes,  doubt- 
less devote  themselves  to  what  they  believe  to  be  a  holy 
work.  Without  such  tools,  not  even  the  basest  campaign 
against  law  and  order  can  be  long  carried  on.  Whether, 
however,  the  du-ectors  in  the  fight  are  equally  disinterested 
is  another  question.  It  is  significant  that  terrorism  was  not 
adopted  as  a  method  of  party  warfare  till  the  acquittal  of 
Vera  Sassulitch  by  a  jury  in  St.  Petersburg  had  encouraged 
her  friends  with  hopes  of  immunity,  and  shown  them  that 
they  might  count  on  a  good  deal  of  popular  sympathy.  It 
was  natural  that  the  extreme  badness  of  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration should  be  considered  as  some  excuse  for  such  a 
method,  but  at  the  point  things  have  got  to  any  further 
sympathy  with  the  Nihilists  is  utterly  out  of  place.  The 
murderers  of  the  Czar  may  have  been  honest,  though  mis- 
guided, enthusiasts ;  but  the  movement  has  now  obviously 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  stamp  of  men  with  whom  we  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  It  is  directed  by  exiles  of  the  Irish- 
American  stamp,  who  are  in  perfect  safety  themselves,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  subscriptions — for  which  they  must,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  business,  do  something  from  time  to  time. 
What  they  must  do  to  keep  up  their  traditions  is  murder. 
When  the  enthusiasts  are  spent,  hired  ruffians  will  be  used. 
It  might  then  be  contended  that  the  trap  laid  for  Colonel 
Sudeikin  was  no  other  than  a  repetition  of  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  F.  Cavendish,  and  that  his 
murderers  were  scoundrels  of  the  stamp  of  Brady  or  Kelly. 
Degayeff,  according  to  such  an  assumption,  would  be  a 
worse  Carey — a  double  and  triple  traitor.  We  may  assert 
that  the  superiority  of  the  English  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  self-evident;  but  it  is  certain  that  war  is  being 
carried  on  against  both  by  apparently  similar  methods. 
Assassination  societies  which  are  criminal  in  Dublin  are  no 
more  respectable  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  not  by  murder 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  brought  about.  The 
Russian  administration  stands  in  great  need  of  reform,  but 
it  must  be  amended  by  people  who  have  shown  a  respect  for 
law  and  order,  and  have  therefore  given  guarantees  for  their 
honesty,  not  by  desperadoes  who,  under  the  cloak  of  a  more 
or  less  genuine  enthusiasm,  employ  the  methods  of  vulgar 
cutthroats.  Bad  as  the  Russian  Government  is,  it  is  now  fight- 
ing in  the  interest  of  society.  Its  enemies  are  not  reformers 
but  anarchists.  We  may  believe  that  it  would  do  better  to 
rely  more  openly  on  the  sympathies  of  the  orderly  part  of 
the  Russian  people  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  reform  would  now  be  looked  upon 
as  a  concession  to  violence.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Nihilists  that  they  have  in  all  probability 
made  despotic  government  a  necessity  in  Russia  for  another 
fifty  years. 


THE  CORPORATION  WATER  BILL. 

PARLIAMENT  has  certainly  no  reason  to  take  pride  in 
its  private  Bill  legislation.  Whenever  complaints  are 
made  of  the  price  or  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied  to 
London,  it  turns  out  that  the  defences  behind  which  the 
Companies  entrench  themselves  have  been  created  for  them 
by  statute.  Thames  water  is  compared  with  that  in  use  m 
other  great  towns,  and  found  to  contain  matter  which  the 
consumer  would  willingly  have  let  die.  But  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  water  from  some  less  discredited  source  is 
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immensely  increased  by  the  terms  of  the  concessions  origi- 
nally made  to  the  Companies,  who  regard  the  Thames  as 
their  own  preserve ;  and  these  concessions  were  the  work  of 
Parliament.  Londoners  object  to  being  charged,  not  for  the 
water  they  really  use,  but  for  what  it  is  assumed  they  must 
use,  paying  the  rent  they  do ;  but  the  adoption  of 
rating  instead  of  consumption  as  the  basis  of  charge  is  an 
achievement  of  legislative  wisdom.  When  a  householder 
has  had  a  difference  with  his  Water  Company,  and  been 
made  on  one  ground  or  another  to  pay  more  than  he 
thinks  he  owes,  he  naturally  scans  with  some  discontent 
the  price  of  the  Company's  shares  and  the  handsome 
dividends  by  which  that  price  is  kept  up.  Ten  per  cent., 
he  is  told,  is  all  that  a  Water  Company  ought  to  pay  to  its 
shareholders,  and  a  public  Act  was  passed  nearly  forty 
years  ago  to  ensure  that  they  should  never  exceed  this  rate. 
But  in  one  way  or  another  it  is  exceeded ;  and  when  the 
reason  is  inquired  into,  it  is  found  in  the  provisions  of  some 
private  Act.  All  these  obstacles  to  the  provision  of  a  water 
supply  which  shall  be  at  once  pure,  abundant,  and  cheap — 
and  in  the  case  of  an  article  of  such  universal  necessity  these 
are  not  unreasonable  requirements — have  been  placed  in  the 
way  by  Parliament.  Those  who  try  to  remove  them  have 
to  contend,  not  merely  against  the  natural  difficulties  which 
belong  to  all  costly  undertakings,  but  against  special  diffi- 
culties created  by  our  representatives  and  protectors.  This 
fact  is  not  to  be  regretted  only  on  the  ground  that  it  makes 
the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties  a  matter  of  much  time 
and  cost.  There  is  another  inconvenience  arising  from  it 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  still  more  serious. 
The  nature  of  the  Water  Companies'  Acts  disposes  every 
one  to  pick  holes  in  them  ;  and  when,  as  usually  happens, 
no  weak  point  can  be  discovered  in  the  legislative  armour 
by  which  the  Companies  are  protected,  we  are  apt  to  listen 
too  favourably  to  the  doctrine  that  the  authority  which  has 
made  can  unmake,  and  that,  if  the  Water  Companies  were 
called  into  being  by  the  breath  of  Parliament,  they  need 
only  continue  in  being  while  Parliament  thinks  fit  to  keep 
them  alive.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Richard  Cross's 
abortive  Bill  was  under  discussion  a  great  deal  of 
unconscious  Socialism  was  talked  by  people  who  ordi- 
narily are  firm  believers  in  the  sacrednesa  of  property ; 
and  much  of  what  is  said  every  day  against  the  Water 
Companies  might  with  very  little  change  receive  a  much 
wider  application.  Title  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  spoken  of 
as  though  it  conferred  only  the  slightest  and  most  ephemeral 
claim  to  continued  possession,  instead  of  being  the  most 
precise  and  deliberate  expression  of  the  authority  on  which 
all  property  ultimately  rests.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  consequence  of  our  Private  Bill  system.  The  Acts 
which  are  the  result  of  it  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions  in 
point  of  wisdom  and  justice  that  those  who  suffer  from 
them  are  tempted  to  catch  at  any  theory  which  promises  to 
show  us  how  they  may  be  overridden. 

It  is  well  to  say  this  by  way  of  caution  when  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  are  about  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
"  regulate  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  and  all  the 
"  places  outside  the  metropolis  within  the  limits  of  supply 
"  of  the  eight  London  Water  Companies."  The  chief 
objects  of  this  Bill  will  be  to  give  consumers  the  option  of 
being  supplied  with  water  by  meter,  and  so  of  paying  on 
what  they  actually  use ;  to  make  the  decision  in  Dobes's 
case  apply  to  all  houses,  and  not  merely  to  houses  of  which 
the  owner  or  long  leaseholder  is  also  the  occupier,  to  limit 
dividends  to  10  per  cent.,  and  to  forbid  the  payment  of 
back  dividends.  All  four  of  these  objects  are  in  themselves 
excellent.  To  pay  for  an  article,  the  consumption  of  which 
is  almost  as  various  as  it  is  universal,  by  a  standard  with 
which  consumption  has  nothing  to  do  is  an  extraordinarily 
clumsy  proceeding.  To  have  one  rule  by  which  to  charge 
houses  for  which  rent  is  paid,  and  another  by  which  to 
charge  those  for  which  rent  is  not  paid,  is  to  introduce 
a  needless  inequality  into  a  transaction  which  already  is  quite 
unequal  enough.  To  pay  back  dividends  out  of  the  surplus 
remaining  over  and  above  the  dividends  of  the  current  year 
is  to  make  the  prospect  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
water  altogether  illusory.  But,  when  all  this  has  been 
admitted,  the  fact  remains  that  the  possessions  with  which 
the  Bill  proposes  to  deal  are  just  as  much  property  as  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  named,  and  that,  however  injudicious 
it  may  have  been  in  the  first  instance  to  create  such  rights, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  in  these  under- 
takings on  the  faith  that,  once  created,  these  rights  were 
wholly  indefeasible.    We  are  not  arguing  against  the  pro- 


priety of  subjecting  the  Water  Companies'  claims  to  the 
test  of  a  rigid  scrutiny.  By  all  means  let  them  be  pai'ed 
down  to  the  very  smallest  amount  that  Parliament  can  be 
shown  to  have  given  them.  But  a  scrutiny  which  goes 
beyond  this  point,  and  seeks  to  take  away  what  Parliament 
has  given,  without  paying  compensation  to  those  from  whom 
it  is  taken,  would  be  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  any 
other  kind  of  attack  upon  property.  If  a  right  con  ferred 
by  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  one  which  its  holder  may  con- 
fidently maintain  against  all  comers,  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
such  confidence  can  be  looked  for. 

We  give  this  caution  because  in  the  Bill  about  to  be 
introduced  the  Corporation  do  not  propose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  weapon  which  above  all  others  would  bring 
the  Companies  to  terms.  Nothing  is  said  in  it  of  a  rival 
supply  from  another  source.  It  aims  solely  at  the  regula- 
tion of  the  existing  Water  Companies  and  of  the  water  they 
sell.  It  contains  nothing,  therefore,  that  can  justly  alarm 
the  Companies  unless  they  have  been  exceeding  their 
powers  or  have  reason  to  fear  that  they  may  be  deprived  of 
what  is  rightly  theirs.  It  may  prove  of  course  that  they 
have  been  exceeding  their  powers,  and  in  that  case  the  Bill 
will  be  of  great  use.  It  will  be  surprising,  however,  if  the 
legal  acumen  which  the  Companies  have  always  been  able 
to  command  has  not  enabled  them  to  keep  clear  of  this 
particular  blunder. 


DR.  LASKER. 

THOUGH  the  death  of  Dr.  Lasker  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  immediate  influence  on  German  politics,  it  is  an 
event  that  deserves  something  more  than  a  passing  mention. 
He  had  won  the  respect  of  every  party  in  the  Empire  by 
his  legal  attainments,  his  clear  and  sharp  insight,  his  perfect 
disinterestedness,  and  the  efforts  he  constantly  made  to 
judge  every  question  that  arose  on  its  own  merits,  and  so 
he  will  be  mourned  by  many  who  did  not  share  his  opinions, 
and  who  deeply  regretted  the  course  which  he  thought  it 
light  to  adopt  during  the  last  few  jrears.  That  he  did  not 
break  through  old  ties  without  deep  pain  we  may  be  sure, 
and  also  that  he  did  so  only  from  the  purest  motives.  He 
was  desirous  neither  of  social  nor  of  political  distinction ; 
the  former  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  never  sought 
the  latter.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  only  to  see 
his  country  provided  with  what  he  considered  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  best  adapted  to  it ;  and  in  order  to 
attain  this  end  he  was  ready  to  be  the  servant  of  all. 

If  we  except  Prince  Bismarck,  there  is  only  one  living 
German  politician  who  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  country 
as  the  man  who  has  just  fallen  asleep  on  foreign  soil. 
Though  but  recently  elected  to  Parliament,  he  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Liberal  orator,  and  gained  a  wide 
influence  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  by  his  talent  for  business 
when  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out.  The  whole  country 
was  then  so  infuriated  against  the  Government  that  in 
provincial  towns  the  news  that  barricades  had  been  built 
in  Berlin  was  expected  from  day  to  day.  All  Germany 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  united  against  Herr  von 
Bismarck  and  his  Royal  Master,  who  had  no  one  to  depend 
upon  except  the  official  class  and  the  squires  of  Prussia, 
Not  only  were  all  the  Liberal  groups,  from  the  most 
moderate  to  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists,  prepared  for 
extreme  measures,  but  they  were  supported  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  reactionary  politicians  who  looked  upon 
Austria  as  their  natural  friend  and  protector,  and  by 
the  Particularists  of  every  shade,  from  the  simple 
peasants  who  objected  to  every  change  to  that  small  but 
highly  cultured  class  who  perceived  that  the  mental  pro- 
gress of  Germany  had  been  in  a  great  extent  due  to  its  poli- 
tical disunion,  and  who  preferred  an  intellectual  leadership 
to  a  political  supremacy  in  Europe.  Englishmen  are  too 
apt  to  forget  how  great  a  personal  stake  Prince  Bismarck 
had  in  the  success  of  his  policy  in  1866.  If  the  Prussian 
armies  had  been  defeated,  if  they  had  even  suffered  a  serious 
check,  a  revolution  would  have  broken  out,  and  he  might 
have  been  brought  to  the  block.  He  won ;  but  Germany 
was  still  uncertain.  The  Austrian  party  was  crushed,  the 
Particularists  were  scattered,  but  the  Liberals  were  still 
strong.  Would  they  accept  the  new  state  of  things,  or 
would  they  continue  their  opposition  1  It  was  a  question 
on  which  much  depended,  and  on  which  very  few  had  made 
up  their  minds.    Berlin,  for  example,  welcomed  the  victors 
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at  Kdniggriitz  with  enthusiasm,  and  almost  immediately  j 
proceeded  to  elect  deputies  who  were  pledged  to  undo  all  [ 
that  they  had  done.    It  was  Dr.  Lasker's  great  merit  that 
in  this  doubtful  time  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  confess  1 
he  had  been  mistaken,  and  to  join  Ilerr  von  Bexnigse^  in 
forming  the  National  Liberal  party.  His  action  determined 
that  of  many  who  were  faltering  between  a  desire  for  the 
unification  of  their  country  and  a  hatred  of  the  Minister 
who  had  rendered  it  possible. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  Dr.  Lasker  had  many  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  legal  knowledge  and  acumen.  Though  by 
character  and  conviction  an  idealist,  his  mind  was  rather 
practical  and  critical  than  imaginative  and  creative,  and 
these  were  perhaps  the  qualities  which  were  most  requisite 
in  those  who  had  frankly  accepted  the  new  order  of  things 
without  abandoning  their  former  Liberal  opinions.  The 
whole  Constitution  was  a  compromise,  and  that  it  took  its 
present  form  and  has  hitherto  worked  so  smoothly  is,  in  a 
large  extent,  due  to  the  changes  in  the  Governmental  pro- 
posals suggested  by  Dr.  Lasker.  His  name  will  always  be 
connected  with  these ;  but  perhaps  the  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  his  political  friends,  of  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  heard  very  little,  was  even  more  important.  There 
was  nothing  half-hearted  about  him;  he  loyally  entered 
into  the  new  alliance,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Ministry 
was  determined  to  carry  a  point,  he  induced  his  friends  to 
yield  it  with  a  good  grace. 

That,  after  many  years  of  sincere  co-operation  with  the 
statesman  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  for  Germany, 
he  should  have  taken  a  place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Secessionists,  and  begun  a  violent  opposition  to  him,  may 
be  a  matter  for  regret,  it  can  hardly  be  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise. Dr.  Lasker  had  made  a  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  he  was  convinced  that  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Government  was  a  mistake,  and  that  State  Socialism 
was  a  dream  at  least  as  dangerous  as  attractive.  The  breach 
was  therefore  necessary;  but  it  was  embittered  by  the 
memory  of  many  shipwrecked  hopes.  There  was  a  time 
when  both  Prince  Bismarck  and  Dr.  Lasker  in  all  pro- 
bability imagined  that  they  stood  nearer  to  each  other  than 
they  ever  really  did.  It  was  generally  believed  among  the 
National  Liberals  that  the  Chancellor  shared  most  of  their 
opinions,  that  he  was  prevented  by  external  influences  from 
carrying  them  out  more  fully,  and  that  a  little  occasional 
pressure  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  him  ;  while 
he,  on  his  side,  was  generously  eager  to  build  golden  bridges 
for  his  former  opponents,  and  to  make  concessions  upon 
every  point  that  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance. Neither  politician  would  have  been  human  if  the 
discovery  of  the  error  in  which  they  had  both  indulged  had 
not  left  a  sting ;  but  even  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterest 
party  conflicts  Dr.  Lasker  spoke  in  private  of  Prince 
Bismarck  with  personal  respect,  and  of  his  policy  with 
sinceie  though  by  no  means  unmixed  admiration. 

Into  the  details  of  Dr.  Lasker's  public  life  it  is  both 
impossible  and  needless  to  enter.  By  his  death  Germany 
has  lost  a  man  of  unusual  powers,  wide  culture,  deep  learn- 
ing, unquestioned  integrity,  and  rare  unselfishness,  and  a 
politician  whose  name  will  always  be  honourably  remem- 
bered in  connexion  with  the  great  crisis  of  her  history. 


THE  COKTS  FL'CIIS. 

DURING  the  spring  and  autumn  vacations  a  German  univer- 
sity town  is  almost  deserted  by  the  students  who  have  gone 
home  to  economize,  or  somewhere  else  to  amuse  themselves. 
Quiet  citizens  then  congregate  in  the  beer-rooms  from  which  they 
are  banished  at  other  seasons,  and  discuss  the  prosaic  details  of 
their  business,  where  nothing  less  heroic  than  a  duel  could  be 
mentioned  a  few  weeks  before ;  their  sons  pay  assiduous  and  no 
longer  unacceptable  court  to  the  servant  girls  who  are  out  at  dusk, 
and  even  venture  to  fill  the  night  with  their  most  sweet  hut 
rather  unsteady  voices,  in  a  way  that  would  bring  summary 
vengeance  upon  them  at  any  other  time,  while  the  watchman  goes 
his  rounds  without  any  dread  of  a  thrashing  or  hope  of  an  invitation 
to  a  late  supper.  He  walks  boldly  over  the'  open  places,  blows  his 
horn  freely,  and  almost  forgets  the  dark  and  cosy  corners  in  which 
ho  has  so  often  sought  security.  He  is  a  town  official,  and  has  no 
right  whatever  over  the  students,  except  the  somewhat  illusory 
one  of  being  permitted  to  ask  to  inspect  their  papers — a  request 
which  they  are  sure  to  refuse,  and  ho  is  wise  enough  rarely  to 
make  ;  and  so,  if  a  party  of  the  wilder  Burschen  happen  to  meet 
him  on  their  way  home  from  a  drinking  bout,  they  consider  it 
almost  a  point  of  honour  either  *o  break  his  horn  over  his  back  I 
or  to  make  him  drunk  and  incapable.    'Which  course  they  adopt  | 


depends  very  much  on  the  humour  of  the  moment  and  conduct  of 
the  prisoner,  and  the  man  who  can  most  successfully  avoid  the 
one  process  and  simulate  the  other  is  the  model  watchman.  Now 
and  then,  when  the  young  men  have  been  having  an  unusually  good 
time,  and  the  inns  are  closed,  one  of  them  will  propose  to  hunt 
Dogberry.  Then  the  whole  town  is  drawn,  and  as  the  official 
dare  not  leave  the  streets,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  caught,  when 
strange  things  happen.  The  representative  of  public  order  may  be 
found  bound  securely  to  a  convenient  tree,  with  the  signboard  of  a 
neighbouring  inn,  representing  an  ox,  a  bear,  or  a  monkey,  suspended 
above  his  head,  while  his  horn  is  heard  shrieking  wildly  and  in- 
coherently in  secluded  places  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  or  he 
himself  may  be  seen  tootooing  fiercely,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  through  the  streets  whose  quiet  he  is  em- 
ployed to  guard,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  students,  who  are 
"  rousing  the  night  owl  in  a  catch  that  would  draw  three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver."  In  any  case,  however,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
have  assured  his  tormenters  that  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
their  names  or  addresses  before  they  bid  him  good-bye,  and  it  will 
be  unlucky  for  him  if  his  memory  happens  to  be  quicker  on  the 
morrow.  At  least,  such  things  were  in  days  that  have  not  long 
gone  by  ;  but  since  1870  great  changes  have  been  wrought  for  the 
better  in  the  manners  of  students  as  well  as  in  more  important 
matters  in  Germany.  Still,  even  of  old,  the  watchman  was  secure 
during  the  long  vacations.  He  then  not  only  enjoyed  the  whole 
dignity  of  his  office  unmolested,  but  he  knew  at  least  two  places 
where  he  could  always  be  sure  of  a  supper  and  as  much  beer  as  he 
cared  to  drink  before  his  duties  began.  Was  liebt  sich,  neckt 
sich,  says  the  German  proverb.  The  student  and  the  watchman 
loved  each  other,  though  the  teasing  was  rough  and  mostly  on 
one  side,  and  even  in  the  vacations  two  sets  of  students  were  kept 
at  their  post  by  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  though  not  by  any  love  of 
their  studies.  They  were  the  representatives  of  the  Corps  and  the 
Burschenschaften. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  these  student 
societies  back  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  even 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  our  space  would  not  admit  of  this,  and,  for 
practical'  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  Corp3 
devote  their  undivided  energies  to  fencing  and  beer-drinking,  while 
the  Burschenschaften  vary  these  more  serious  studies  by  a  good 
deal  of  political  discussion.  They  both  sprang  from  the  old 
Landsmannschaften,  but  the  establishment  of  the  Burschenschaft 
in  1 81 5  was  an  endeavour  to  reform  these,  while  the  Corps  have 
retained  as  much  as  possible  of  their  old  character,  and  conse- 
quently the  enmity  between  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  is  great. 

In  almost  every  university  there  are  several  Corps,  whose  mem- 
bers are  always  ready  to  fight  each  other,  not  only  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  "but  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing  ;  that  is, 
in  term-time ;  as  soon  as  the  vacation  commences,  all  enmity  is 
laid  aside.  Each  of  the  separate  bodies  selects  some  of  its 
members  whose  duty  it  is  to  remain  in  town,  and  these  at  once 
fraternize.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  stay  in  so  dull  a  place,  they 
will  tell  you  they  are  there  to  catch  foxes. 

The  German  schoolboy  is  subjected  to  a  number  of  restraints 
which  an  English  yotth  of  his  age  would  consider  intolerable  ;  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  university  he  is  permitted  a  license  such  as 
no  one  else  enjoys.  In  all  minor  matters  he  is  subject  to  aca- 
demical and  not  to  public  law,  and  however  strict  the  letter  of 
the  code  may  seem,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  expounded  is  one  of 
perfect  lenity.  A  breach  of  the  peace  which  would  bring  fine 
or  imprisonment  upon  others  is  in  his  case  often  punished  only  by 
a  gentle  rebuke  in  choice  Latin,  which  is  apt  to  become  humorous 
if  there  be  anything  in  the  offence  to  justify  a  smile.  And  public 
opinion  is  as  merciful  as  the  law.  Almost  any  excess  is  thought 
natural,  and  any  wild  freak  pardonable  in  a  student.  Unless  he 
be  guilty  of  meanness,  or  some  act  of  extreme  brutality,  he  may 
be  sure  that  his  comrades  will  support  him,  and  that  the  outside 
world  will  not  judge  him  harshly.  He  is  not  even  expected  to 
pay  his  debts,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  what  does  he  care  for 
the  future?  It  is  not,  therefore,  strauge  that,  as  soon  as  his  last 
examinations  are  passed,  the  schoolboy  should  be  eager  to  enter 
his  new  paradise,  and  should  hurry  to  the  university  at  the  most 
unexpected  times. 

He  is  the  fox  for  whom  the  representatives  of  the  Corps  are 
lying  in  wait,  and  as  soon  as  he  appears  on  their  hunting  ground, 
thev  are  sure  to  be  informed  of  it  by  some  faithful  scout.  The 
devices  they  employ  to  entrap  their  prey  are  many  and  ingenious, 
but  they  resemble  too  closely  the  wiles  of  our  old  friend  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant  to  be  worth  narrating.  The  youth  finds  the 
veterans,  whose  prowess  is  attested  by  many  a  half-healed  scar, 
the  best  of  company.  They  show  him  the  drinking-horns  that  are 
used  at  their  banquets,  and  allow  him  to  have  a  peep  at  their 
duelling  swords  every  now  and  then.  They  are  tolerant  of  his 
tipsy  rudeness  and  his  morning  peevishness,  and  delight  his  leisure 
with  wild  tales  of  riot,  for  much  of  the  spirit  of  Falstaff  and  his 
followers  still  survives  in  the  German  Corps. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  representatives  of  the  different 
societies  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
prize  they  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  win :  but  this  is  rarely 
the  case.  No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the_  Corps  who 
cannot  show  that  he  is  in  possession  of  what,  for  the  University  in 
which  he  is  entered,  is  a  liberal  allowance:  and  the  money  qualifi- 
cation differs  in  the  different  bodies.  In  some  it  is  very  high  ; 
and,  as  many  of  these  also  exclude  all  but  nobles,  the  society  that 
is  to  be  found  in  them  is  select,  aud  much  that  is  both  true  and 
j  characteristic  of  other  Corps  does  not  apply  to  them.  Guided, 
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therefore,  partly  by  the  length  of  his.  purse,  and  partly  by  other 
considerations,  the  delegates  have  hut  little  difficulty  in  assigning 
their  willing  captive  to  the  body  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and 
persuading  him  that  he  made  "the  choice  himself.    They  are  all 
rewarded  by  a  consciousness  of  their  own  virtue.    They  feel  that 
a  good  deed  has  been  done  and  a  soul  saved  from  the  Buvschen- 
schaft.     The  term  begins  with  a  Commers,  in  which  all  the 
Corps  take  part.    A  table  is  prepared  for  each  in  a  brilliantly 
lighted  and  decorated  room,  and  ample  quantities  of  drink  are  pro- 
vided.   When  the  Fox  takes  his  place,  in  his  cap  of  green  and 
gold,  or  whatever  other  brilliant  hues  are  the  chosen  colours  of  the 
society  he  is  about  to  enter,  his  heart  swells  within  him:  but  his 
enthusiasm    rises   to    almost    a   devotional  point  when  the 
band  strikes  up  the  « Laudesvater,"  when  his  new  can,  after 
having  been  spitted  on  a  sword,  is  replaced  on  his  head,  the 
weapon  laid  upon  it,  and  the  great  .drinking-horn  given  into 
his^  hands.     The    way    in    which  "this    and    several  other 
student  songs  are  sung  is  often  really  impressive,  and  to  the  novice 
the  ceremony  seems  full  of  significance.    He  is  really  niakino-  his 
vows  to  be  true  to  the  brotherhood.   But  from  that  night  a  change 
comes  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream.    The  seniors  whoVere  lately 
so  alfable  become  supercilious  and  order  him  about  instead  of  con- 
sulting Lis  wishes.    In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
indeed,  the  position  of  a  Fox  was  most  miserable.    The  older 
members  of  the  Landsmannechaften  had  absolute  power  over  him, 
and  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  they  were  content  with 
merely  treating  him  as  a  menial  without  having  recourse  to  cruel 
indignities  or  even  torture.    These  excesses  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  university  life  by  the  wandering  scholars,  and 
edict  after  edict  was  in  vain  promulgated  against  tbem.    Now,  of 
course,  the  memory  of  such  things' is  only  preserved  in  single 
phrases  and  ceremonies  w  hich  have  become  purely  formal  and  are 
dying  out.    The  authority  of  the  seniors  is  generally  exercised 
only  in  a  jocose  way,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is  real  enough.    If  a 
novice  is  noisy  or  troublesome  of  an  evening  when  the  Corps  have 
met  to  drink  quietly  together,  especially  when  guests  are  present 
one  of  the  Burschen  will  simply  sav,  "Fox,  spin  two,  four,  or  six  " 
as  the  case  may  be.    The  youth  must  provide  himself  with  the 
given  number  of  glasses  of  beer  within  the  space  of  five  minutes 
his  taskmaster  inspects  them  to  see  that  they  are  properly  tilled' 
and  the  spinner  has  then  to  drink  them  out  one  after  another' 
each  at  a  single  draught,  which  generally  quiets  him  at  least  for 
the  time.    If  an  astonished  Englishman  who  is  enjoyin^  the 
hospitality  of  the  Corps  inquires  as  to  the  purpose  of  so  strange  a 
custom,  he  will  be  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  order.  And 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.    It  is  a  standing  rule  anion.'  German 
students  that  a  toast  demands  a  reply;  that  is  that  if  any- 
body drinks  a  half  or  a  whole  glass  to  your  ke.ilth,  you  are  bound 
to  consume  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  liquor  i'n  compliment 
to  him  before  a  given  time  has  passed.    This  would  render  it 
possible  lor  the  novices  to  turn  every  social  meetino-   into  a 
drunken  orgie,  if  no  restraint  were  placed  upon  them.    They  have 
only  to  unite  to  '-explode"  the  president  and  one  or  two  of  the 
more  serious  members   to  attain  their  end.    An  -explosion  is 
managed  thus.    By  pre-arraugetnent  a  number  of  persons  each 
drink  a  glass  to  a  single  person  at  almost  the  same  time,  and 
he  is  then  compelled  to  empty,  it  may  be,  ten  or  twelve  glasses  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  minutes.    This  is  one  of  the  devices  of  which 
the  loxes  are  particularly  fond,  each  succeeding  generation  of 
them  discovers  it  anew,  and  spinning  is  considered  the  only 
remedy.    If  the  inquisitive  foreigner  asks  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  modify  the  rule  than  to  resort  to  so  drastic  a  means  of 
blunting  its  edge,  some  Bursr.h  will  in  all  probability  reply  with 
the  greatest  seriousness  that  everybody  is  sometimes  brought  into 
a  situation  where  it  is  natural  or  even  necessary  as  a  matter  of 
politeness  for  him  to  become  intoxicated,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
well  to  teach  the  young  to  carry  their  liquor  soberly,  an  art  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  older  German  students,  how- 
ever, are  as  a  rule  far  less  intemperate  than  is  generally  supposed, 
except  when  they  drink  out  of  bravado,  as  in  a  Commers  which 
unites  all  the  Corps.   Then  the  hard  drinkers  challenge  each  other 
and  incredible  quantities  of  beer  vanish.    The  whole  assembly  is 
interested  m  the  struggle,  and  bets  are  made  on  the  event.  Evevv 
voice  is  hushed  when  from  one  table  come  the  words  "  Mr 
So-and-so,  I  drink  my  twenty-third  glass  to  you  in  advance/'  or 
lrom  he  other  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  I  drink  my  twenty-first  -lass  in 

attmn;  but  he    too,  fights  out  his  little  beer  tournamenis,  in 
which  speed  and  quantity  are  the  two  elements  chiefly  considered 

9St.  s  g^rss£r of  liabelais  *■ 

We  have  said  that  it  is  fading  away.  Much  that  we  haye 
dwelt  upon  may  perhaps  already  have  become  obsolete.  It  wis 
by  no  means  a  noble,  a  refined,  or  a  proper,  but  it  was  a  iovia? 
way  of  passing  the  time.  Some  of  its  excesses  are  exp  2 
and  ,n  part  excused  by  the  strictness  of  school  life  in  Germany 
Ihe  young  colts  had  so  long  been  imprisoned  in  narrow  stable.; 
hat  they  were  inclined  to  kick  up  their  heels  when  the  door  wa 
thrown  open  And  the  young  man  who  joined  a  Corps  did  Bak 
some  advantages,  though  they  were  hardly  adequate  to  the  time 
and  money  they  cost.  If  there  was  anything  in  him  he  learned 
to  be  faithful  to  his  friends  to  face  his  enemies  boh Uy,  to  £ 
decently  to  his  equals,  to  be  fair  and  open,  and  to  reapect  his 
honour  more  than  any  earthly  good.  Watchman  hunting  and 
spinning  may  seem  rather  a  roundabout  path  to  such  an  end"  but 
it  is  something  il  it  be  attained  at  all.  ' 
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TF  some  one  of  the.  "Raphaels  in  shoals"  whom  no  doubt  we 
-5-  have  abou  t  us  does  not  remove  the  reproach  of  shortcomings 
in  the  grand  style  from  English  art  by  a  cartoon  of  "Michael  ami 
Satan  contending  for  the  body  of  Lord  Hartington,''  it  is  his  own 
fault.    A  more  curious  incident  than  the  duel  on  the  subject 
between  the  chief  evening  and  the  chief  morning  organ  of 
Radicalism  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  has  not 
recently  taken  place,  though  w^e  have  no  intention  of  distributing 
the  archangelic  and  diabolic  parts  between  the  two.    The  Duihi 
News  opened  the  ball  by  entreating  Lord  Hartington  to  say  a 
word,  "  only  a  few  words,"  to  relieve  his  agonized  friends  from 
the  idea  that  he  is  not  sound  in  the  Radical  faith.    This  appeal, 
which  was  really  of  a  touching  character,  had  the  undoubted' 
drawback   that   it  seemed  to  confess  that  the   friends  were 
agonized ;  that  their  confidence  in  Lord  Hartington's  orthodoxy, 
despite    the    pretty  severe  trials  to   which    that  orthodoxy 
has  been  exposed  for  the  last  four  years,  has  never  been  quite 
firm,  and  is  no w  seriously  shaken.    This  was  the  point  of  view 
which  presented  itself  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  it  proceeded 
to  rate  its  respected  contemporary,  not  merely  for  "  presumption," 
but  for  letting  unsavoury  cats  out  of  inconvenient  bags.  This 
eccentric  but   not  uninstructive  family  squabble  has  naturally 
caused  some  amusement  in  the  camp  opposite  to  that  of  the  Daily 
News arid  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.    It  has  been  pointed  out  with 
perfect  truth  that  if  Lord  Hartington  responded  to  the  invitation, 
if  he  came  forward  and  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  made  profession 
of  Chamberlainism,   whole   Chamberlainism,  and  nothing  but 
Chamberlainism,  the  Radical  party  would,  on  the  whole"  lose 
quite  as  much  as  it  would  gain.  It  would  be  the  stronger  by  Lord 
Hartington,  but  the  weaker  by  all  the  semi-independent  allies 
whom   Lord   Hartington  now   leads.    The  Moderate  Liberal, 
who    grieves    over    the    absence    of   Mr.  Goschen,  trembles 
at    the    resignation    of   the    Duke    of   Argyll,   and  shakes 
his  head  over  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Forster,  has  at  present 
Lord  Hartington  to  comfort  himself  with.    If  Lord  Hartin»ton 
should  become  only  a  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  a  difference,  what 
could  the  Moderate  Liberal  do  ?    He  may  stand  being  permeated 
while  he  is  able  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  permeatin"-  like- 
wise ;  but  with  a  root-and-branch  Cabinet  he  might  become  resti  ve 
to  the  operation. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  this  view  of  Lord 
Hartington  s   position  (in  which  nobody  who  has  impartially 
studied  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  will  refuse  to  allow  much 
truth)  is  altogef  her  flattering  to  him.  It  assigns  to  him  rather  the 
status  of  that  waistcoat,  recorded  somewhere  in  fiction,  which  was 
a  waistcoat  of  such  an  eminently  respectable  and  responsible  appear- 
ance that  nobody  could  suspect  its  wearer  of  imprudent  or  immoral 
acts    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Hartington  has  in  some  sort 
laid  himself  open  to  such  imputations.    He  is  himself  a  politician 
ot  a  kind  which  for  our  part  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  ex- 
tinct or  infrequent  in  England.   Whether  he  deserves  the  glowing 
eulogies  which,  in  the  Bail,,  News  article  referred  to,  accompanied 
the  little  request  for  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  Radical  bill,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pronounce,  nor,  on  the  other  hand  do 
we  leel  inclined  to  investigate  the  truth  of  a  reported  remark  of  a 
person  of  quality  some  time  ago-"  Lord  Hartington  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  but  he  is  like  all  racing-  men,  he'll  do  anythin"-  to 
win.     Aorc  nostrum  tantas;  not  to  mention  that  the  second  'and 
unfavourable  view  might  be  construed  into  a  libel  on  the  turf.  But 
the  valuable  qualities  of  Lord  Hartington  as  a  statesman  are 
easily  appreciable.    If  he  is  a  thorough  partisan,  he  is  a  parti- 
san of  the  old  kind,  that  fought  fairly  with  gloves  or  fists,  and 
Had  not  the  slightest  personal  enmity  to  the  other  side.    No  less 
by  temperament  than  by  education  and  tradition  the  furious  personal 
spite  ot  the  parvenu  is  a  thing  to  which  he  is  an  utter  strainer 
to  some  men  the  University  at  which   they   have  not  been 
educated,  or  which  has  rejected  them,  the  Club  which  will  not 
admit  them  the  order  to  which  they  have  looked  up  with  a 
mixture  of  humiliation  and  envy,  the  Church  which  has  looked 
down  on  then-  sect  with  the  calm  superiority  of  disdain,  are 
objects  of  a  concentrated  malignity  from  which  circumstances  no 
less  than  character  have  made  Lord  Hartington  safe.    In  the  same 
way  he  has  every  reason  for  taking  politics  quietly,  which  is 
another  expression  for  taking  politics  wisely.    In  more  fortunate 
circumstances  Lord  Hartington  might  have  been  a  real  master  of 
that  great  art  of  letting  things  alone  in  which  is  the  root  of  much 
political  wisdom.    If  his  intellectual  abilities  are  not  extraordinary 
Jus  practical  sense  is  not  small ;  and  the  ignorance  and  indolence 
which  was    probably  more  to  blame   than  anything  else  for 
his  conduct    on  the  Afghan,    and,  until  recently,  the  Irish 
questions,  are  closely  connected  with  the  good  points  of  his  cha- 
racter.   In  a  general  way  more  harm  is  done  by  political  busy- 
bodies  than  by  political  sluggards ;  and  to  be  content  not  to  know 
is  itself  a  rather  admirable  thing.    Only,  of  course,  it  may  be 
carried  too  far,  as  Lord  Hartington  undoubtedly  did  carry  it  in 
the  Candahar  case,  in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Act,  and  in  the 
initials  of  the  Ilbert  Bill.    With  a  sounder  chief  and  less  m£ 
chievous  colleagues  however,  these  excessive  demands  would  not 
have  been  on  his  faculties  of  performing  work  and  acquiring 
information     It  is  tolerably  certain  that  Lord  Hartington  would 
never  have  been  the  first  to  propose  the  retirement  from  Afghan- 
s' «   l}6  +uand  ,Ac£  or  the  E«°Peans-in-India-Disability 
Bill,    bo  also  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  has  taken  him  four  years 
to  see  what  the  debate  on  the  Army  Discipline  Bill  might  have 
told  him  before  the  four  years  began,  and  that  his  assumption  of  his 
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true  position  is  even  now  tentative  and  uncertain,  are  again  connected  | 
■with  liis  merits.    He  backs  his  side  as  a  man  should  do,  and  he 
doubtless  considers  that  the  other  men  on  the  side  are  as  honest  | 
as  himself — which  is  amiable  of  him.    But,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  a  very  great  crisis  in  his  career  is  approaching,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  he  has  yet  carried  his  policy  of  insouciance  be-  | 
yond  the  limits  which  a  party  politician  may  conceivably  allow  j 
himself.    Christianity,  after  all,  must  approve,"  if  it  could_  hardly 
have  commanded,  his  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  after 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  renounced  and  defied  him.    An  ardent  ad- 
miration of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  watchword  of  Lord 
Hartington's  party,  and  he  may  have  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
right,  against  his  own  judgment,  to  expose  the  British  army  to 
loathsome  disablement   for  duty  because  some  crazy  fanatics 
snatched  a  majority  in  that  House.    Every  allowance  that  the 
game  admits  must  be  made  for  a  man  who  is  playing  a  game. 

But  the  question  of  the  moment  is  whether  Lord  Hartington  can 
go  on  playing  the  same  game  much  longer.  What  ought  to  be  his 
conduct  in  the  forthcoming  Session  in  reference  to  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government  from  the  standpoint  of  rational  politics  and 
national  interests  is  of  course  quite  clear;  but  we  have  endeavoured 
here  to  take  a  strictly  practical  view,  and  to  indulge  in  no  heroics. 
The  question  is,  then,  what  course  of  political  conduct  is  best 
suited  for  Lord  Hartington's  own  interest  as  a  player  of  the  poli- 
tical game,  and  here,  though  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  advise 
him,  the  remarkable  freedom  with  which  advice  has  already  been 
offered  makes  an  additional  suggestion  or  two  by  way  of  com- 
ment not  wholly  impertinent.    We  should  say  that  if  any  one 
■wishes  to  see  Lord  Hartington  efface  himself  they  should  urge 
him,  and,  if  possible,  induce  him,  to  say  the  few  words  for  which 
the  Daily  News  is  so  anxious.    To  put  the  matter  with  the 
greatest  possible  sharpness,  though  of  course  also  with  the  some- 
what exaggerated  emphasis  which  extreme  sharpness  requires,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  Lord  Hartington  were  to  retire  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  on  the  question  of  throwing  the  reins  on 
the  neck  of  Ireland,  his  succession  at  no  distant  period  to  the 
Premiership  would  be  made,  accidents  excepted,  certain ;  that  if 
he  once  more  drifts  to  the  Radical  side  that  succession  will  be  very 
seriously  endangered.    For  as  a  purely  Radical  competitor  for  the 
office  he  is  at  very  great  disadvantages.    No  doubt  many  Radicals 
still  love  a  lord,  but  their  number  is  not  on  the  increase.  The 
Radicals  themselves  have  at  least  two  candidates  who  are  cleverer 
than  Lord  Hartington,  more  popular  than  Lord  Hartington  can 
ever  be  with  their  own  side,  far  more  skilled  in  the  arts  by  which 
Radical  leaders  must  more  and  more  stand  or  fall  in  the  future, 
and  able  to  adopt  the  crotchets  of  the  hour  in  a  fashion  impossible 
to  the  heir  of  the  dukedom  of  Devonshire.  As  a  Moderate  Liberal 
Lord  Hartington's  peculiar  circumstances  give  him  points  against 
all  his  possible  competitors.    As  a  Radical  they  give  all  his  com- 
petitors points  against  him.    When  he  hears  the  voice  of  the 
Radical  charmer  he  should  remember  D'Artagnan's  reply  to  the 
Cardinal's  invitation,  "  Monseigneur,  je  serais  mal  venu  ici  et  mal 
regarde  la-bas,"  a  remark  in  which  the  Gascon  really  showed 
himself  to  be  that  "  puits  de  sagesse  "  which  his  friend  declared 
him.    The  Moderate  Liberal  is  no  doubt  a  strangely  forgiving 
animal,  but  after  a  sufficient  course  of  desertion  at  every  point  by 
Lord  Hartington,  capped  by  a  definite  profession  of  apostacy  in 
"  a  few  words,"  even  he  must  turn.    The  Radical  has  his  own 
leaders,  whom  he  trusts  to  lead  him  against  dukes ;  and  a  duke 
for  a  leader  would  in  a  few  years,  if  not  now,  simply  embarrass 
him.    On  all  grounds,  therefore,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unwise  for  Lord  Hartington  to  ally  himself  openly  and  avowedly 
with  the  party  of  destruction  ;  and  it  is  an  arguable  point  whether 
bis  continuance  in  his  present  position  (whether  he  is  or  is  not 
conscious  that  he  is  used  as  a  decoy  duck)  is  compatible  with  the 
retention  of  solid  popularity  with  any  party.    Lord  Hartington  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  have  missed  the  probability  that  something 
besides  defect  of  eyesight  may  have  contributed  to  Mr.  Goschen's 
refusal  to  be  put  forward  as  Speaker.    He  cannot  fail  to  have 
noted  that  since  Mr.  Forster's  retirement  Mr.  Forster  has  distinctly 
risen  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  large.    His  shrewd  if  not 
over-subtle  faculty  of  political  judgment  is  likely  to  make  him 
doubt  the  permanence,  at  least  as  an  authority  on  one  side  only, 
of  the  Caucus-rule  by  which  at  present  he  and  his  motley 
colleagues  keep  their  majority  in  Parliament.    Any  competent 
student  of  politics,  speaking  from  no  party  point  of  view,  but  with 
absolutely  judicial  fairness,  would  tell  Lord  Hartington  that  his 
game,  when  once  the  disturbing  element  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  per- 
sonality, and  the  silly  worship  which  that  personality  excites, 
is  out  of  the  way,  is  no  more  to  join  hands  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
against  Lord  Salisbury  than  it  is  to  join  with  Lord  Salisbury 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain.    A  writer  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
has  justly  pointed  out  that  his  value  to  the  Radical  party  is  gone 
when  he  ceases  to  be,  or  at  least  to  be  thought,  a  Left  Centre 
leader.    But  there  is  more  than  this  ;  for  with  the  loss  of  the  fact 
or  reputation  of  Left  Centre  leadership  he  loses  all  reason  for 
political  existence. 


KESHUB  CHU2JDER  SEX. 

THE  death  announced  in  a  Calcutta  telegram  last  Tuesday 
of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen — the  leader,  though  not  the 
founder,  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  Church — removes  a  prominent 
tigure  from  the  religious  world  of  the  East.  For  the  sect  to  which 
he  was  converted  in  i860,  and  of  which  he  has  been  since  then  the 


guiding  genius  and  virtual  Pope,  avowedly  aspires  to  become  the 
National  Church  of  India,  though  as  yet  its  members  are  num- 
bered by  thousands  only — in  1870,  when  he  visited  England,  there 
were  only  about  6,000  of  them — as  against  the  150  million  adhe- 
rents of  Brahminism  from  whom  they  have  separated.  The 
question  of  their  future  has  indeed  an  interest  not  only  religious 
but  political  as  regards  the  condition  of  India,  which  is  at  present 
passing  through  a  kind  of  religious  transition,  the  ultimate 
result  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast.    In  the  words  of  a 
circular  issued  ten  years  ago  by  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  as  a  document  of 
the  highest  interest  and  authority,  "  India  in  the  present  century 
is  passing  through  a  state  of  disintegration  and  its  habits  and  forms 
of  life  are  subjected  to  influences  which  are  affecting  it  seriously 
and  fundamentally.    Forces  Christian  in  their  origin,  though  only 
partially  religious,  and  predominantly  of  a  civilizing  and  intel- 
lectual kind,  are  everywhere  in  active  operation ;  and  the  people 
of  India  are  being  carried,  almost  without  a  will,  and  as  if  by  a 
tide  of  circumstftnces,  from  a  past,  to  which  their  hearts  cling 
with  regret,  to  a  future  which  is  still  unknown  and  undiscemible." 
While  the  British  Government  has  not  only  all  along  abstained 
with  an  almost  pedantic  scrupulosity  from  anything  like  prose- 
lytism,  so  much  so  as  to  incur  the  charge  of  even  discouraging 
conversions  to  Christianity,  but  directly  subsidizes  the  national 
worship,  it  has  yet  been  constrained  in  the  cause  of  civilization 
to  do  much  which  inevitably,  however  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned,  serves  to  undermine  all  genuine  faith  in 
Brahminism.    Even  in  matters  having  60  little  religious  signi- 
ficance as  vaccination,  land-surveying,  and  works  of  irrigation,  a 
veiled  conspiracy  has  been  detected  against  the  national  cult. 
But  to  name  one  point  only,  the  spread  of  education  among 
the  natives,  though  purely  secular,  is  a  process  fatal  to  the 
Hindu  orthodoxy  of  the  rising  generation.    And  thus  it  natur- 
ally occurs  not  only  to  the  religionist  but  the  statesman  to 
inquire  whether  Brahminism  will  be  superseded  by  atheism  or  by 
some,  and  if  so  by  what,  new  form  of  religious  belief.  Whatever 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  conversion  of  India  to  the 
Gospel,  there  is  at  present  no   visible   prospect  of  such  a 
consummation,  as   is  frankly  admitted  in  the   episcopal  cir- 
cular already   quoted.     The   Jesuits   have    been    the  most 
successful    missionaries    in    India,    but    the    sum    total  of 
converts   all  told,  and  of  all  denominations,  is  but  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  as  compared  to  the  huge  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing   Hindu  population.      There  is  one  cult  however  which, 
though  in  a  decided  minority,  is  far  stronger  than  the  Christian 
in  India,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  have  the  promise  of  the 
future.    The  Mogul  Emperors  during  the  two  centuries  of  their 
Indian  rule  did  not  by  any  means  act  on  the  religious  or  non- 
religious  policy  of  their  British  successors.    They  did  not  indeed 
exactly  employ  the  good  old  Moslem  method  of  "  the  Koran  or 
the  sword  " — the  time  for  that  was  past— but  they  did,  without 
adopting  such  extreme  measures,  bring  the  whole  weight  of 
Governmental  influence  to  bear  in  favour  of  their  own  creed, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  about  a  sixth  of  the  population  of 
India,  comprising  some  50  millions,  is  now  Mahometan.  No 
Sovereign,  not  excepting  the  Sultan,  rules  over  half  so  many 
Mahometan  subjects  as  the  Queen  of  England.    That  in  itself 
might  not  perhaps  go  for  much.    But  it  must  be  remembered  on 
the  one  hand  that  Mahometanism  does  not  present  to  the  native 
intellect  of  India  any  of  those  difficulties  which  render  the  first 
smattering  of  physical   science   incompatible  with   their  an- 
cestral "  creed,"  while  it  offers  a  simple  and  intelligible  form 
of  theistic  belief  with  an  ethical  code  making  no  very  severe 
demands  on  the  weakness  of  human  nature ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  Islam  has  displayed  of  late  years  a  capacity  unprecedented  in 
its  former  history  for  proselytism  without  the  aid  of  the  sword — 
a  fact  noted  by  Dr.  Dollinger  in  a  remarkable  lecture  on  British 
India  delivered  four  years  ago  as  "  an  historical  enigma."    It  has 
made  enormous  strides  in  Western  Africa,  and  that  too  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Christianity;  it  has  won  over  the  greater  part  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra  and  the  whole  of  Java ;  and  has  effected  a  lodgment  in 
China,  where  whole  villages  and  towns  and  districts  of  Moslems  may 
be  found  in  ihe  midst  of  the  Buddhist  and  Confucian  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  while  no  other  foreign  religion  has  taken  root  there, 
and  it  already  boasts  some  20,000,000  adherents  among  the  subjects 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.    And  hence  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Mahometanism  will  be  the  future  religion  of  China,  and  a  similar 
anticipation  as  to  the  future  of  India,  where  it  is  already  much  stronger 
than  in  China,  would  be  at  least  equally  plausible.    Considering  the 
fierce  and  aggressive  character  of  Islam,  and  its  essential  intolerance 
of  subjection  to  rulers  of  an  alien,  and  especially  of  the  Christian, 
faith,  such  a  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one  from  any  point  of  view. 
As  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarked  not  long  ago,  "  four 
hundred  million  Mahometans,  added  to  the  already  large  census 
of  Islam,  would  materially  alter  the  conditions  of  the  European 
powers,  and  a  Chinese  " — or,  we  may  add,  still  worse  an  Indian 
— "  '  holv  war'  would  be  a  veritable*  Damocles's  sword  suspended 
over  the  civilized  world."    Some  years  ago  an  assembly  of  Moslem 
doctors  from  Delhi  and  Lucknow*ruled  that  India  is  not  "  Dar  ul 
Islam,"  but  "  Dar  ul  Harb,"  and  ought  therefore  to  be  conquered 
for  Islam.     Such  possibilities,  at  all  events,  if  they  be  nothing 
more,  give  an  additional  interest  to  whatever  may  help  to  throw 
•    light  on  the  religious  future  of  India. 

;  j  °We  have  said  already  that  Keshub  Chunder  Sen— or  Mr. 
!  Sen,  as  he  was  sometimes  styled— was  not,  as  many  of  his  English 
I  admirers  may   have  been"  led    to  imagine,  the  founder  of 
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the  Brahmo  Somaj.    The  movement  was  originated,  about  thirty 
years  before  he  joined  it,  by  Ramohun  Roy,  who  was  born  in 
1774,  and  whose  professed  aim  was  not  to  found  a  new  faith  but 
to  restore  Hinduism  to  its  primitive  purity  as  prescribed  in  the 
Vedas.    Nor  was  there  anything  new  in  such  an  idea.  Hinduism, 
even  more  than  most  religious  systems,  has  given  birth  to  various 
sects  and  schisms.    "  No  country,"  to  cite  the  words  of  Professor 
Monier  Williams, "  has  had  so  many  religious  revivals  and  revivalist 
preachers  — so  many  religious  reformations  and  reformers  —  as 
India."    Much  about  the  same  time  indeed  as  Ramohun  Roy  was 
born  another  reformer,  Svami  Narayana,  whose  visit  to  Heber  is 
described  in  the  Bishop's  Indian  Journal,  and  whose  disciples 
now  amount  to  over  200,000.  Ramohun  Roy  had  carefully  studied 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  in  183 1  came  to  England  with  the 
title  of  Rajah  to  negotiate  an  increase  of  the  allowance  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  King  of  Delhi,  when  a  place  was  as- 
signed him  among  the  ambassadors  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
He  received  a  warm  welcome,  like  Chunder  Sen  afterwards,  from 
several  Dissenting  bodies,  especially  the  Unitarian,  whose  system 
in  fact  differed  little  from  his  own.    He  never  returned  to  India 
but  died  in  September  1833  at  Stapleton  Lodjre  near  Bristol.' 
The  little  community  he  had  established  at  Calcutta  survived 
him,  but  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  progressive  vigour  till  in 
i860  it  was  joined  by  Chunder  Sen,  who  was  theu  onlv  23 
and  had  been  educated  in  an  English  school  and  graduated 
m  the  College  at  Calcutta ;  under  his  guidance  it  abandoned 
the  teaching  of  its  founder  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Vedas  and  developed  into  a  form  of  pure  theism,  which  how- 
ever produced  a  schism  in  the  body.    In  1870  he  visited  England 
and  was  welcomed  at  a  soiree  in  Hanover  Square  Rooms^y  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage  of  various  classes  of  religionists  in- 
cluding Lord  Lawrence,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Louis  Blanc.  He 
■was  afterwards  received  in  audience  by  the  Queen     If  our 
memory  serves  us,  Dean  Stanley  gave  him  a  place  within  the 
altar  rails  at  an  episcopal  consecration  at  Westminster  Abbey 
.But  his  warmest  welcome  was  naturally  among  the  Dissenters 
and  he  preached  in  several  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Unitarian 
places  of  worship,  during  his  stay  in  the  country.    His  description 
■of  the  new  religion  in  a  work  he  published  on  his  English  Visit 
does  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  the  Theistic  Society 
established  in  London  by  Mr.  Voysey.    He  rejects  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  the  name  of  Christian,  but  at  the  same  time  declares 
•expressly  that  he  "  felt  quite  at  home  in  all  Unitarian  assemblies 
private  and  public."    Ramohun  Roy  had  long  before  expressed  a 
similar  sentiment.    "  Every  Christian  sect,"  according  to  Chunder 
ben     has  tried  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  has  failed, 
and  has  succeeded  after  all  in  representing  one  side  only  of  Chris- 
tianity,   but  "  the  Universal  Church  of  Theism  »  is  «  capacious 
eaough  to  take  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Christian 
^nurch.     Christ  is  acknowledged  as  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
human  race,  but  not  a  Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Bible  as  con- 
taining, like  the  Vedas,  an  admixture  of  truth  and  error.    It  was 
thought  however  by  Anglican  missionaries,  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  at  a  later  period  of  his  career,  that  he  manifested  more 
directly  Christian  leanings,  and  the  same  inference  might  perhaps 
be  drawn  from  Ins  reputed  approval  of  the  Salvationist  crusade  in 

ielt  -d   u      oVe      a,'e  correct  iu  addinS  that  several  members 
01  the  Brahmo  Somaj  have  actually  become  Christians. 

Ihe  direct  aim  of  the  movement  however,  viewed  as  a  revival 
or  reform  in  the  bosom  of  Hinduism,  is  to  abolish  certain  practical 
abuses  in  the  popular  system  of  religion.  In  the  first  place  all 
worship  of  idols  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  "  for  the  sake  of  your 
souls,  and  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  your  countrvuien,  vou  must 
acknowledge  only  One  Supreme  and  true  God,  our  Maker,  Pre- 
server, and  Moral  Governor  "  And  this  is  asserted  to  be  the  real 
teaching  of  the  Vedas.  And  hence  the  abolition  of  caste  is  to- 
asted on  as  being  the  bulwark  of  idolatry  and  of  the  power  of  the 
■corrupt  Brahmaniral  priesthood,  as  well  as  because  it  violates  the 
great  law  of  human  brotherhood.  A  third  and  very  important 
pom  aimed  at  was  the  reform  of  the  Zenana,  or  in  other 
wordS)   the    leTfttlon  Qf  the  cond;tion  Qf  wo[^en   .n  ™« 

fcvXrin^tS8  T"1!^  ^PromotinS  f«'^le  education;' 
by  altering  the  rule  which  reduces  woman  to  a  menial  and 

jjS;  lJ,e  houstehol<l  ^d  condemns  her  to  lifelong  seclusion  ;  by 
aWishingthe  custom  of  early  marriage-ol'ten  at  nine  or  ten  years 
ti7Z\ f,  18  F0Ved  by  exPer,iecce  t0  be  physically,  morally  and 
intellectually  pernicious  ;  and  by  abolishing  polygamy  and  the  law 
of  compulsory  widowhood,  the  modern  substitute  for  the  old  in" 
stitution  of  Suttee  which  our  Government  suppressed.    These  are 
of  course  excellent  reforms  as  far  as  they  go,  but  in  1878  Chunder 
Sen  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  own  daughter  at  the  age  of  bur 
teen  to  a  boy  bridegroom,  the  Maharajah  of  Cooch  Behar  and  the 
usual  idolatrous  ceremonies  were  observed  on  the  occasion  This 
conspicuous  inconsistency  of  conduct  was  reported  at  the  time 
to  have  materially  damaged  his  influence  with'hL  own  fo  lowers 
and  it  led  to  a  lresh  schism  in  their  ranks.    As  to  the  present 
strength  and  future  prospects  of  the  movement  it  is  i  fhcul 
to  speak  very  definitely.    Chunder  Sen  in  the  course  of  ect  r 
he  delivered  m  Scotland  in  1870  reckoned  its  adherents  a  abou 
6,000  and  their  places  of  worship  at  about  60,  but  it  has  no 
doubt  increased  since  then.    There  is  nothing  however  to  «n i  ve  anv 
p  ausibility  to  the  anticipation  he  then  expressed  that  « the^hurch 
of  the  One  Supreme  Lord  "-i.e.,  the  Brahmo  SomajJ'will  be- 
come the  national  religion  of  India."    It  is  much  more  like  y  to 
be  itself  absorbed  in   Christianity,  if  it  does  not  p-a dual  y 
dwindle  away ;  a  mere  abstract  theism  has  never  yet  sufficed  for 


the  basis  of  any  powerful  religious  organization,  and  least  of  all 
is  so  shadowy  and  subjective  a  creed  likely  to  satisfy  the  reli«-ious 
cravings  of  the  Indian  mind.    Still,  this  last  experiment  of  Hindu 
reform  must  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  one,  the  more  so,  because 
from  causes  already  indicated,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
dominant  system  as  a  living  faith  is  doomed,  though  it  may  lono- 
retain  some  sort  of  languid  existence  ;  "  the  great  process,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  of  the  decomposition  of  Brahminism  has  be^un  " 
Something,  no  doubt,  will  depend  in  the  immediate  future  on 
the  personal  character  and  capacity  of  those  who  succeed  to  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Chunder  Sen.    He  did  much 
more  himself  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  than  its 
original  founder,  but  whether  the  prayer,  Exoriare  aliquis,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  rise  at  this  crisis  to  the  lips  of  his  disciples  will 
rind  any  adequate  response  is  a  question  on  which  it  would  be  idle 
to  speculate  before  the  event.    Christians  are  at  last  beginning  to 
awake  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  Indian  mission  field,  and 
Mahometanism,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  anticipated  them  Ion* 
ago    Between  these  great  rival  forces  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
much  room  will  be  found  for  such  a  tertium  quid  as  the  nascent 
theistic  community  can  oiler  to  supply. 


A  YEAR'S  ALPINE  FACT  AND  FICTION. 


A     ,  ,      Season  for  mountaineers  has  at  last  followed  a  series 
of  bad  ones— the  last  of  them  extraordinarily  bad— and  has 
confirmed  what  was  already  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the 
record  of  first-rate  conquest  in  the  Alps  is  now  finally  closed  The 
last  achievement  of  that  sort  is  the  ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Geant— 
if  that  performance,  considering  the  amount  of  mechanical  appli- 
ance brought  into  play,  be  deemed  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
fair  climbing.    If  not,  the  decisive  date  must  be  fixed  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Dent's  successful  assault  on  the  Aiguille  du  Dru  in  1878.  There 
remains  the  excitement  of  making  new  ways  up  old  peaks,  and 
other  variations  of  known  routes ;  but  this  too  manifestly  has  its 
limits,  and  not  very  wide  ones,  and  must  ere  long  come  to  an  end 
Nor  can  we  say  that  we  think  this  a  consummation  to  be  depre- 
cated ;  for  the  desire  to  find  something  relatively  new  while  such 
things  are  yet  to  be  found  has  begotten  in  the  last  few  years  a 
visible  tendency  to  go  in  the  way  of  unavoidable  danger  without 
sufficient  deliberation  or  adequate  cause.  Things  will  adjust  them- 
selves well  enough  when  it  comes  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  in  the 
great  Alpine  ranges  no  novelty  remains  in  the  way  of  grandes 
courses.    No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Alpine  Club  will  be  gone ;  nor  do  we  see,  for  our  part,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Alpine  Journal  is  immediately  threatened.  It 
is  "a  record  of  mountain  adventure  and  scientific  observation." 
As  far  as  European  mountains  are  concerned,  the  adventure  will 
probably  become  less  prominent  and  the  science  more  prominent 
And  by  science  we  do  not  mean  physical  observation  or  hypothesis 
alone,  but  the  scientific  and  scholarly  discussion  of  all  such  ques- 
tions of  history,  ethnology,  or  what  not,  as  are  fairly  germane  to 
Alpine  travel.    Thus— to  cite  one  good  example  very  lately  set  in 
the  Journal— there  is  no  reason  why  the  question  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  historians 
who  know  nothing  of  the  particular  ground,  or  indeed  of  moun- 
tain travelling  and  transport  in  general.    Again,  there  is  plenty  of 
work  still  to  be  done  on  details  of  topography  and  physiography  in 
the  less  frequented  regions  ;  of  a  less  exciting  sort  one  must  admit 
as  the  work  of  a  nineteenth-cent  urv  schohir  is  less  excitino-  than  that 
ot  Scahger  or  Bentley,  but  still  very  well  worth  doing,  and  to  be 
done,  be  it  remembered,  for  a  more  appreciative  generation 
Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  an  ascent  once  described  has 
not  been  described  once  for  all.    Now  that  the  epoch  of  conquest 
belongs  to  history,  mountaineers  should  begin  to  compare  notes 
more  systematically  with  their  predecessors.    Otherwise  changes 
well  worth  observation  may  pass  unmarked,  and  even  cause  great 
difficulties  at  some  later  time  in  the  understanding  of  earlier 
reports.    Then  there  are  still  important  and  well-known  expedi- 
tions which  have  not  been  described  in  English,  or  not  adequately 
described  at  all.    One  thing,  indeed,  is  just  within  future  possi- 
bilities irom  which  we  must  pray  to  be  delivered.    We  earnestly 
trust  that,  whatever  befalls  the  Alpine  Journal,  it  will  not  ever 
despair  of  regular  issues  and   become  a  thing   of  "  zwano-los 
erscheinenden  Heften,"  the  plague  of  all  honest  booksellers  and 
librarians. 

But  we  may  look  for  help  from  other  continents  before  any  such 
fate  need  be  apprehended.  The  Caucasus  has  only  been  touched, 
and  is  now  far  more  easy  of  access  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  a-o 
A  valiant  beginning,  but  as  yet  only  a  beginning,  has  been  made 
in  the  mountains  ot  New  Zealand,  of  which  Mr.  W  S  Green  has 
just  published  his  detailed  account.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
Himalayas,  where  Mr.  Graham  has  been  at  work  in  the  year  iust 
past  It  would  appear  that,  like  too  many  other  mountaineers,  he 
has  lost  some  time  and  energy  by  not  fully  acquainting  himself 
with  the  experience  of  his  predecessors ;  but  in  any  case  he  has 
made  a  notable  advance.  Especially  he  has  disposed  of  the  alleged 
impossibility  that  human  lungs  and  muscles  should  be  equaf  to 
climbing  at  Himalayan  altitudes;  and  he  has  sighted,  thou-h  not 
explored,  two  hitherto  unknown  peaks  which  appear  to  overtop 
the  highest  as  yet  measured.  His  report  of  the  climatic  conditions 
is  unfortunately  anything  but  favourable.  As  for  the  Andes  we 
cannot  be  sanguine  about  them  as  an  effective  addition  to  the 
mountaineering  resources  of  the  world.    Mr.  Whympei's  account 
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was  not  encouraging;  he  found  the  journeying  toilsome  and  the 
climbing,  as  climbing,  devoid  of  interest.  Those  who  heard  or 
read  what  be  had  to  say  on  his  return  to  England  will  very  shortly 
have  the  opportunity,  by  the  publication  of  his  complete  work  on 
the  subject,  of  refreshing  and  increasing  their  knowledge,  and 
judging  for  themselves,  if  they  are  men  of  means,  leisure,  and  en- 
terprise, whether  they  will  seek  adventures  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  notable  that  a  popular  literature  of  mountaineering  is  on 
the  increase.  In  itself  this  is  of  no  great  interest  to  the  moun- 
taineer ;  but  it  is  a  satisfactory  token  that  his  pastime  has  found  a 
settled  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  educated  world,  and  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  the  latest  form  of  British  insanity.  IlerrTheodorSchwarz, 
in  his  book  entitled  UeberFels  unci  Firn  (Leipzig,  1 884),  has  collected 
accounts  of  the  hrst  ascents  or  attempts  made  in  the  several  moun- 
tain regions  of  the  world.  The  expedition  of  1 S6S  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  Mr.  Green's  exploits  of  last  year  in  New  Zealand,  are  thus 
brought  in  a  convenient  form  to  the  knowledge  of  German 
readers;  we  also  find  here  the  history  of  the  African  equatorial 
mountain  Kilima-njaro,  which  has  not  yet  obtained  the  general 
fame  it  deserves,  but  is  about  to  be  made  better  known  at  one 
of  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Eoyal  Institution.  A  prettily 
got  up  little  French-Swiss  book  (Cornet  d'un  Touriste:  Azeline. 
Neuchatel  and  Paris.  1884)  represents  another  kind  of  writing,  of 
which  there  is  not  so  much  in  England  as  iu  the  journals  of  the 
Continental  Alpine  Clubs.  We  may  call  it,  without  using  the 
words  in  any  disparaging  sense,  sub-Alpine  gossip.  It  consists  in 
narrative  and  descriptive  sketches,  giving  impressions  of  Alpine 
scenery  and  incidents,  and  not  confined  to  serious  mountaineering 
or  putting  forward  any  claim  to  novelty.  Here,  of  course,  every- 
thing depends  on  literary  skill  and  tact.  Dumas's  Impressions  de 
Voyage  are  unapproachable;  but  Azeline  has  a  light  and  pleasant 
hand,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  welcome  companion  to  those  who 
go  over  the  same  ground.  It  is  flattering  to  the  English  reader  to 
find  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews'  speech,  delivered  at  the  festival  of  the 
Swiss  Alpine  Club  in  1S79,  reported  here  in  full  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  tonnerre  d 'applaudissements.  If  a  book  of  the  days 
before  mountaineering  chances  to  be  at  hand,  we  may  turn  to  it 
and  realize  with  amazement  how  completely  the  tone  has  changed 
in  forty  or  fifty  years.  Here  are  some  reflections  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Traveller  over  Alps  and  Appenines  (sic),  published  in  1824,  on 
seeing  at  Lauterbrunnen  some  travellers  who  had  "  come  over  the 
mountains  from  Grendenwald  "  (sic) — that  is  to  say,  walked  over 
the  Wengern  Alp  : — 

These  pedestrian  excursions  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  most  extraordinary,  that  they  appear  sometimes  to  be  undertaken 
by  persons  to  whom  ceconomy  need  not  be  an  object.  The  travellers  move 
■with  a  napsack  (sic)  upon  their  backs,  and  a  long  pole  with  a  spike  at  the 
lower  end  of  it  in  their  hands.  The  last  appendage  is  extremely  necessary 
for  their  security  upon  glaciers  and  precipices.  It  is  a  system  of  peregrina- 
tion that  must  be  pursued  with  a  relinquishment  of  the  most  essential  com- 
forts of  life.  It  is  impossible  in  a  napsack  to  carry  an  adequate  supply  of 
clean  linen  [linen  shirts  for  a  walking  tour  !]  and  other  necessaries.  The 
fatigue  that  is  endured  must  be  excessive.  ...  At  hotels,  too,  the  walking 
itinerant  will  meet  with  second-rate  attention.  The  meanness  of  his  style 
will  prevent  him  from  being  regarded  as  a  person  of  condition.  These  are 
not  visionary  objections — I  was  witness  to  the  whole.  Curiosity  must  be 
very  active,  indeed,  when  it  will  prompt  a  man  to  make  a  tour  under  such 
circumstances. 

This  same  traveller  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 
people  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Chamonix  were  not  savages ;  he 
speaks  moreover— or  his  printer  made  him  speak — of  the  fall  of 
the  Slubbach.  Also  he  visited  "  Chamouny,"  and  beheld  with 
admiration  "  the  qiguiles  [sic]  of  various  denominations,  with 
intervening  glaziers  shelving  down  to  the  very  level  of  the  plain." 

Mountaineering  has  not  developed  a  special  literature  of  bur- 
lesque, unless  the  fabled  Mount  Hercules  in  New  Guinea  may 
be  taken  as  the  first  instalment.  But  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Swiss  and  French  Alpine  Clubs  (we  are  far  from  holding  their 
colleagues  answerable  for  them)  seem  disposed  to  set  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  new  kind  of  report  of  perilous  ascents  pour  rire — that 
is,  if  the  so-called  reports  happen  to  be  read  by  any  person  who 
knows  the  elements  of  mountaineering.  A  certain  M.  Charlet- 
Stratton  of  Chamonix  produced  in  187S  a  story  of  an  all  but  suc- 
cessful attempt  made  by  himself  alone  on  the  Aiguille  du  Dru, 
which  somehow  found  admittance  to  the  "  Annuaire  "  of  the 
French  Alpine  Club.  Mr.  Dent,  in  the  account  of  his  own 
ascent,  made  some  short  and  plain-spoken  remarks  on  this  story, 
to  which  we  are  not  aware  that  M.  Charlet-Stratton  has  ever  re- 
plied in  public.  Last  August  this  same  M.  Charlet-Stratton  and 
a  M.  Heiner,  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  went  forth  to  climb  the 
Aiguille  Verte,  and,  after  divers  and  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
in  former  seasons,  and  at  least  one  in  this,  did,  it  would  appear, 
actually  climb  it.  After  which— to  wit,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber— M.  Heiner  entertained  the  Geuevese  section  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Club  with  a  thrilling  account  (palpitant  recit,  says  the 
reporter  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  and  no  wonder)  of  their  adven- 
tures and  perils.  "  M.  Heiner  en  etait  a  sa  neuvieme  tentative 
d'ascension  de  rAiguille  verte  "  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  without 
difficulty  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fame  of  being  the  climber 
who,  before  his  final  and  crowning  perseverance,  has  failed  the 
greatest  number  of  times  to  ascend  a  fairly  well-known  peak. 

It  is  well  to  premise  a  few  simple  and  easily  verified  facts.  The 
Aiguille  Verte  is  not  an  easy  mountain  ;  it  requires  good  leading 
and  travellers  who  know  what  they  are  about  on  ice.  Like  all 
other  mountains  that  are  not  easy,  it  is  more  difficult  at  some  times 
than  at  others,  and  may  at  times  be  rendered  impossible  by  bad 
weather.    But,  taking  things  all  round  as  they  occur  under  fairly 


good  conditions,  there  is,  for  competent  mountaineers,  no  enormous 
difficulty  about  the  Aiguille  Verte.  Its  first  ascent  was  effected  by 
Mr.  Whymper  in  1865  with  Croz,  Aimer,  and  Biener.  Two  other 
English  parties  followed  in  the  same  year.  Various  other  ascents 
in  later  seasons,  of  which  some  were  made  by  ladies,  need  not  be 
enumerated;  in  all  there  have  been  at  least  a  score.  In  1876 
a  new  route  was  made  from  the  side  of  the  Argentiere  glacier, 
and  in  1881  yet  a  third  from  the  Charpoua  glacier.  In  1882 
there  were  two  independent  ascents  on  the  same  day,  both 
remarkable  for  the  short  time  in  which  the  expedition  was  com- 
pleted. Now  M.  Heiner  (we  may  presume  with  the  assent,  and  we 
may  surmise  with  the  inspiration,  of  M.  Charlet-Stratton)  told  the 
Geneva  section  of  his  Club  hosv,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  found 
himself  with  his  party  "  separo  de  la  cime  par  un  bloc  de  rocher 
surplombant  de  trois  metres,  une  arete  de  glace  tranchante  comme 
un  couteau,  laquelle  etait  elle-meme  separe'e  du  sommet  par  une 
profonde  dechirure  absolument  infranchissable."  How  this  time 
they  were  determined  to  succeed.  How  they  encountered  mar- 
vellous labours  of  step-cutting  in  a  great  couloir,  so  that  Charlet 
took  thirty  or  forty  blows  of  the  ice-axe  to  make  a  single  step. 
How  they  were  belated,  "  vers  les  rochers  qui  sont  au  pied  de 
l'arete  conduisant  a  la  cime,"  came  down  again,  and  camped  out  on 
the  Jardin.  How  they  got  fresh  supplies  from  the  Montanvert 
(notwithstanding  that  the  porter  was  already  "  extenue  de 
fatigue"  twelve  hours  before  they  got  down  to  the  Jardin), 
and  set  off  again  next  morning.  How  they  made  their  way  to  the 
summit  along  a  new  and  formidable  kind  of  cornice  which  over- 
hung on  both  sides  of  the  arete.  How  a  piece  of  the  said  cornice 
broke  ofi'  at  the  beginuiug  of  the  descent,  and  M.  Heiner  went 
down  one  side  of  the  crest  and  M.  Charlet  on  the  other,  thus  pre- 
serving a  happy  balance,  while,  very  curiously,  their  ice-axes  went 
down  the  same  side.  How,  by  another  curious  accident,  the  whole 
length  of  the  rope  was  just  enough  for  M.  Charlet  to  recover  the 
axes.  How,  when  they  came  back  to  their  couloir,  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Heiner  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
the  sun  so  warm  that  he  had  to  take  ofi"  his  gloves.  And  how 
they  ultimately  got  back  to  the  Jardin  at  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  M.  Heiner  having  meanwhile  seen  strange  visions  during- 
a  midnight  halt  on  the  Glacier  de  Talefre.  All  this,  being  re- 
ported in  the  Journcd  de  Geneve,  was  shortly  afterwards  served 
up  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  public  by  the  Glube,  which 
facetiously  translated  the  Aiguille  Verte  into  "  Green  Needle," 
invented  a  "  Col  du  Dromadaire  "  which  i3  yet  loftier,  and  added 
the  assertion  (which,  we  are  bound  to  say,  does  not  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  M.  Heiner)  that  this  performance  was  f  the  only  ascent 
of  the  Aiguille  Verte  made  for  several  years  past." 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  very  time  of  M.  Heiner 's  expedition 
two  English  parties  were  out  on  the  same  errand.  As  they  went 
up  they  met  M.  Heiner's  party  returning  from  their  first  and  un- 
successful day's  work.  They  went  on,  attained  the  summit  with- 
out encountering  any  difficulty  that  seemed  to  them  excessive,  and, 
with  plenty  of  time  for  halts  there  and  elsewhere,  were  back  at 
the  Montanvert  soon  after  four  in  the  afternoon.  M.  Heiner's 
steps,  as  far  as  they  had  then  gone  (not  anywhere  near  the  final 
arete,  but  about  half-way  up  the  great  couloir),  were  useful  to  the 
English  travellers;  and  their  steps  for  the  higher  part  of  the 
ascent  must  in  turn  have  been  useful  to  MM.  Heiner  and  Charlet 
the  next  day,  a  circumstance  which  the  latter  gentlemen  sup- 
pressed. The  Englishmen  took  one  hour  and  a  half  to  cover  the 
space  where  (with  the  advantage  of  their  steps,  in  fact)  MM. 
Heiner  and  Charlet  consumed  three  hours  and  a  half,  by  reason, 
as  they  alleged,  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  ice.  Nothing 
was  seen  by  the  English  parties,  or  has  ever  been  seen  by 
any  one  besides  MM.  Heiner  and  Charlet,  in  the  least  like 
the  terrible  "  bloc  de  rocher  surplombant "  which  had  formerly 
stopped  M.  Heiner.  Neither  was  there  any  cornice  anywhere 
near  the  top  except  an  insignificant  one  on  which  there  was 
no  occasion  to  go.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Globe 
newspaper  by  one  of  the  English  travellers,  and  were  there 
published.  They  were  also  communicated  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve, 
which  flatly  refused  to  publish  them,  and  to  the  Echo  des  Alpes, 
which,  after  accepting  them  for  publication,  ultimately  refused  also. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  tale  of  the  fall  from  the  cornice 
is  not  even  consistent  with  itself.  Perhaps  we  may  believe  that 
M.  Charlet  really  took  from  thirty  to  forty  blows  to  cut  a  step;  for 
his  friend  could  not  have  given  stronger  evidence  against  his  com- 
petence to  act  as  leader  up  the  Aiguille  Verte  or  anywhere  else, 
and  the  marvellously  slow  progress  of  the  party  (seventy-two  hours 
for  an  ascent  and  descent  accomplished  by  the  English  parties 
within  twelve)  is  thus  amply  accounted  for.  In  one  word,  the 
adventures  related  by  M.  Heiuer  could  not  have  happened  to  com- 
petent mountaineers,  and  the  natural  features  of  the  mountain 
alleged  as  the  causes  of  those  adventures  are  grossly  improbable 
in  themselves,  and  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  observation  of 
other  climbers.  If  the  French  and  Swiss  Alpine  Clubs  allow  such 
stuft'as  M.  Heiner's  rhodomontade  to  figure  among  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  newspapers  which  report  it  refuse  to  publish  simple 
corrections  of  fact  authenticated  by  eye-witnesses,  the  name  and 
lame  of  the  Continental  colleagues  of  our  Alpine  Club  will  cer- 
tainly be  none  the  better  for  it.  Really  one  feels  inclined  to  ex- 
claim with  the  German  storyteller, "  Mache  das  Fenster  auf,  damit 
die  Liigen  hiuaus  fiiegen." 
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BROOK  SHOTT  AND  STONEBRIDGE  CLOSE. 

THE  irresistible  tide  of  bricks  and  mortar  which  overwhelms 
the  country  round  London  obliterates  more  than  the  ancient 
landmarks.    There  is  a  kind  of  feeling'  in  our  minds  that  the 
alterations  of  levels  and  of  surface,  and  the  additions  of  rows  of 
houses,  are  the  only  things  by  which  our  modern  suburbs  are 
changed  from  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    But  a  comparison 
instituted  between  maps  of  the  present  day  and  maps  of  even  a 
hundred  years  ago  show  that  we  have  lost  much  more  than  the 
mere  geographical  features.    The  old  nomenclature  has  perished. 
AVho  that  paces  the  smooth  pavement  of  Oxford  Street  remembers 
that  its  western  end  was  once  known  as  the  Worcester  Road  ? 
The  Kensington  Gravel  Pits  have  long  borne  the  wholly  incorrect 
and  confusing  name  of  High  Street,  Netting  Hill  Gate.  Kensington 
Gore  is  now  the  description  of  a  large  number  of  houses  which 
are  not  and  never  were  in  any  part  of  Kensington.  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury,  is,  and  always  was,  not  in  Bloomsburv,  but 
in  Holborn.    West  Kensington,  to  which,  for  some  reason,  one  of 
the  old  City  schools  is  about  to  migrate,  is  not  in  Kensington 
but  in  Fulham,  or  rather  in  that  hamlet  of  Fulham  now  denomi- 
nated Hammersmith.    It   would  be   easy  to   find  a  hundred 
examples  of  this  kind  of  topographical  deception  in  the  London 
suburbs  other  than  those  of  the  so-called  West  End.  Hornsey 
Wood  has,  in  part  at  least,  become  Finsbury  Park.    The  southern 
parts  of  Lambeth  have  taken  many  names.    Dulwich  has  spread 
into  neighbouring  districts, and  part  of  Lambeth  has  become  Penire. 
Stepney  is  divided  into  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  of  Hackney 
and  Tower  Hamlets.    These  are  great  changes;  but,  if  we  con- 
descend to  note  smaller  matters,  we  find  the  old  enclosures  and 
boundaries  similarly  forgotten,  and  it  would  puzzle  many  a  com- 
petent modern  topographer  to  say  where  was  Great  Gibbet  Field 
in  St.  Marylebone,  or  the  Six  Closes  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  the  names  still  in  use  commemorate 
places  and  things  long  destroyed.    Great  and  Little  Turnstile 
still  lead  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    The  windmills  near  Savile 
Bow  and  the  Haymarket — nay,  the  Haymarket  itself— are  re- 
called by  local  names.    An  inconsiderable  inn  and  tea-garden 
called  Piccadilly,  or  Peccadillo,  Hall,  which  gave  its  name^to  the 
short  portion  of  the  grand  modern  highway  between  the  Hay- 
market on  the  east  and  Swallow  Street  on  the  west,  has  become 
the  exclusive  appellation  of  what  was  once  known  by  three,  if  not 
four,  different  names,  and  now  stands  equally  for  Portugal  Street 
and  the  Reading  Road.    Though  the  Neyte  Bridge  remains  in  a 
mutilated  form,  Stonebridge  has  disappeared,  and  of  Penniless 
Bank  only  a  portion  as  Hay  Hill  survives. 

According  to  most  of  the  London  books,  Berkeley  Fields  were 
only  the  site  of  Berkeley  Square.  But  in  reality  this  name  stood 
for  all  the  land  between  Tyburn  Lane  on  the  west  and  Swallow 
Street  on  the  east — that  is,  between  what  we  call  Park  Lane  and 
Recent  Street.  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton  did  not  keep  a  very 
tight  hold  on  this  valuable  estate,  and  it  was  gradually  broken  up 
and  sold  in  small  pieces.  Much  of  it,  by  the  falling  in  of  leases 
and  other  causes,  is  now  Crown  property  ;  but  before  the  sup- 
pression of  the  religious  houses  it  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
vast  estate  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster— being,  in  fact  the 
eastern  division  of  the  manor  of  Eburv.  It  was  early  cut  up 
into  farms.  One  of  these  farms,  becoming  the  property  of 
"rich  Audley,"  is  vow  covered  by  Grosvenor  Square  and  the 
adjacent  streets.  On  another  Sir  Benjamin  Maddoks  and  his 
tenants  built  the  thickly-inhabited  quarter  east  of  Bond  Street 
ten  acres  of  the  southern  portion  of  Tyburn  Mill  Farm 
becoming  the  Burlington  estate  and  attaching  itself  to '  St 
James's  parish,  while  the  northern  part  went  to  St.'  Geor eV 
The  lessee  was  bound  under  a  heavy  penalty  in  1687  not  to 
plough  up  any  of  these  ten  acres.  A  third  iarm,  in  the  rei^n 
ot  James  I.,  occupied  the  area  now  covered  by  the  Green  Park 
and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Gorino-  House  with  a 
walled  enclosure,  afterwards  the  Mulberry  Garden,  stood  where 
the  palace  is  now.  West  of  it  were  open  fields,  some  of  them 
marsh  land,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  rebuilt  the  house 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  another  duke,  the  view  of  "  a  meadow  full  of  cattle  beneath  no 
disagreeable  object  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city."'  On  this  meadow 
which  m  1675  was  rented  by  Thoby  Beele  and  Joseph  KeeW 
according  to  a  map  in  the  Crace  collection.  Grosvenor  Place  and 
Belgrave  Square  were  afterwards  built.  Goring  House  had  been 
placed  right  across  an  ancient  pathway  which  led  from  Tyburn 
to  Westminster  by  Tothill  Fields;  and  it  is  more  than 
bable  that  this  path,  the  line  of  which  is  preserved  by  Park  Lane 
and  Constitution  Hill,  was  a  Roman  road,  and  perhaps  a 
British  road,  the  same  which  the  Saxons  named  the  WatHn- 
Street.  The  Thames  was  crossed  somewhere  near  Westminster 
Abbey  in  the  nave  of  which  a  Roman  pavement  was  re- 
cently found -but  whether  there  was  a  ford  or  a  ferry  does  not 
appear  Could  we  follow  this  old  roadway  from  Westminster 
towards  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  it  was  when  Henry  VIII  dis 
possessed  the  abbot,  it  would  be  hard  to  recognize  any  of  the 
modern  geographical  features.  Instead  of  the  wide  triangle  where 
the  Wellington  Statue  now  rests  on  its  way  to  the  meltin^pot 
we  might  have  seen  a  clump  of  trees  at  the  top  of  a  steep  slope' 
This  was  «  Brook  Shott,"a  field  which  stretchedfrom  the  Wa  Sc 
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Street  eastward  down  to  the  brook,  or  Tyburn.  At  the  Corner 
another  road  crossed  the  Watling  Street.  This,  one  of  the  great 
western  thoroughfares,  must  have  beeu  in  existence  as  earfy  as 
the  tenth  century,  when  there  is  mention  of  the  Cowford  The 


Cowford  was  then  the  Only  way  of  crossing  the  Tyburn  for  a 
traveller  entering  London  from  the  westward.  Long  before  the 
time  of  the  suppression,  however,  the  Stonebridge  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Cowford,  and  a  passenger,  except  when  there  was  a 
flood,  had  no  more  difficulty  here  than  in  crossing  the  Westbourne 
by  the  Knightsbridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  further  west.  As 
late  as  1692,  however,  a  temporary  Speaker  had  to  be  chosen 
for  a  conference  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  because, 
owing  to  the  state  of  this  road  in  the  beginning  of  March,  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  could  not  get  into  town  from  Kensington  where 
he  lived,  and  after  heavy  rain  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  was 
under  water.  Rosamond's  Pond,  a  sort  of  double  to  the'  more 
famous  Rosamond's  Pond  in  St.  James's  Park,  was  fed  by  these 
overflows,  and  was  only  filled  up  in  1856,  when  the  last  relic  of 
the  Tyburn  disappeared.  This  was  the  scene  of  Harriet  West- 
brook's  suicide  in  1 816. 

In  a  map  of  1767  we  have  still  many  of  the  old  names.  All 
that  part  of  Piccadilly  which  lay  between  Park  Lane  and  Brick 
Street,  stretching  up  the  western  slope  from  the  brook,  was 
"  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Field,''  Down  Street  marking  the  centre  of 
the  side  facing  Portugal  Street,  as  that  part  of  Piccadilly  was 
called  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.    Opposite  what  is  now 
called  Brick  Street,  formerly  Engine  Street,  is  the  Stonebridae, 
and  the  brook  falls  into  the  Park  by  a  "  gulley  hole.''    A  statuary's 
yard  is  on  either  side  of  the  brook  at  Brick  Street,  and  we  are 
reminded  that  then  and  long  after  Piccadilly  presented  the  same 
appearance  which  Euston  Road  presents  now.    Leaden  figures 
to    support  dials  were  also  made   here,  and   one   of  them 
probably  survives  in  a  picturesque   corner  of  Clement's  Inn. 
The  brook,  winding  southward  from  the   bridge  and  gulley- 
hole,    divided  Brook  Shott  from    Stonebridge    Close,  which 
Charles  II.  added  to  St.  James's,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Park.  _  Strange  to  say,  none  of  the  numerous  historians  of  London 
have  given  us  the  origin  of  the  two  principal  local  names.  "  Con- 
stitution Hill  "  and  the  "  Green  "  Park,  are  equally  unaccounted 
for,  as  is  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  opposite  "  Brook 
Shott  "  has  never  received  any  name  at  all.    Over  the  side  gates 
we  only  read  "  Hyde  Park  Corner."    When  the  Ranger's  Lodge 
was  built  opposite  Down  Street,  Brook  Shott  became  an  orna- 
mental plantation,  and  was  known  as  the  Wilderness.    The  lodge 
itself,  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  built  from  a 
design  by  King  George  III.,  but  which  was  carried  out  by  Adam, 
was  pulled  down  in  1S42,  and  soon  after  the  brick  wall  along 
Piccadilly  was  removed,  and  railings  substituted.    Meanwhile  the 
fields  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  had  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  the  brook,  by  whose  side  they  lay.    Mayfair  used  to  be 
held  in  Great  Brook-field,  and  a  permanent  row  of  stalls  became 
eventually  Shepherd's  Market.    Further  up  the  stream  the  slope  on 
the  eastern  side  rose  precipitously.  Hay  Hill  was  opposite  to  a  little 
islet,  ait,  or  ay,  and  forms  now  the  "roadway  across  "  Pinneless 
Haul;,''  probably  called  after  some  tenant  of  Hay  Hill  Farm.  If 
Hill  Street  and  Farm  Street  mark  the  site  of  "the  farmhouse,  it 
must  have  been  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tyburn. 
From  Hay  Hill  to  Piccadilly  the  little  river  ran  through  a  very 
circuitous  course,  first  under  the  north  wing  of  Lansdowne  House, 
and  not,  as  is  often  asserted,  under  the  Passage;  then  behind 
Bolton  Row  to  Clarges  Street,  across  Curzon  Street,  through 
Shepherd's  Market,  and  under  Brick  Street  to  the  Park.  Engine 
Street,  the  old  name  of  the  Piccadilly  end  of  Brick  Street,  was 
probably  called  after  some  kind  of  water-wheel,  or  "  engine,"  used 
by  the  stonecutter  through  whose  yard  the  brook  flowed.  North- 
east of  the  Stonebridge  was  a  ""field"  called  after  it,  like  the 
"  close  "  on  the  opposite  side.  Stonebridge  Field  was  the  paddock 
of  the  Half  Moon  Inn,  and  is  now  covered  by  Half  Moon  Street. 
The  inn  stood  at  the  corner  as  lately  as  1 752,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  tells 
us  in  his  Hound  about  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  a  pleasant 
volume,  in  which  the  later  history  of  the  district  may  be  found. 
Here  we  have   only  attempted  "to  reconstruct  some  forgotten 
chapters  of  its  early  history,  and  to  try  and  realize  its  appearance 
when  the  open  hills  and  pastures  stretched  away  northward  to  St. 
Marylebone  and  south-westward  to  Chelsea;  when  Constitution 
Hill  was  a  wooded  eminence  between  two  valleys ;  when  the 
Watling  Street  ran  along  its  crest;  when  Knight's  Bridge  and 
Stone  Bridge  were  high  brick  archways  over  flooded  streams ; 
and  when  the  tra  veller  had  still  a  full  mile  to  go  before  he  reached 
the  wall  of  the  abbot's  garden,  and  turned  through  the  path 
"'  along  the  Seven  Acre  Field,"  now  contracted  into  Long  Acre, 
and  so  reached  the  comparatively  inhabited  region  of  Drury  Lane. 


XAXA-SAH1B  AT  THE  PORTE  ST.-JIARTIX. 


TNDIA  is  becoming  fashionable  in  Paris.  No  comic  opera  can 
-L  really  succeed  without  the  aid  of  a  ballet  in  a  jungle,  or  at  the 
very  least  a  love  scene  beneath  the  shadow  of  large  prickly  leaves. 
The  picture-dealers'  windows  are  grey  with  Indian  elephants,  and 
the  third-rate  poets'  volumes  are  scarlet  with  Indian  word- 
paintings.  Owing  to  some  strange  chain  of  circumstances  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  strive  to  explain,  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  to  the  Parisians  that  India  is  governed  by 
that  strange  race  which  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  whose  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of  the  French.  It  would 
probably  puzzle  M.  Jean  Richepin  to'hnve  to  say  how  the  English 
got  there,  but,  failing  this,  he  has  found  it  good  to  explain  to  his 
compatriots  the  manner  in  which  they  have  behaved  in  the  "  pays 
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conquis."  The  most  ignorant  chiffonnier  knows  that  the  English 
are  a  cold  people  but  eccentric  withal ;  and  M.  Jean  Richepin, 
who  has  frequented  the  haunts  of  that  admirable  race  which  is 
doomed  to  disappear  at  no  distant  date,  and  who  can  write  about 
them  very  charmingly,  shares  in  this  precious  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  a  cold  eccentric  sergeant  in  the  first  scene  of  N ana- 
Sahib  who  shouts,  "Hurrah  pour  la  vieille  Angleterrel"  and 
menaces  every  one  with  his  cane.  In  the  following  scene  a  group 
of  Indian  workmen  express  their  disgust  at  having  to  work  for 
the  English,  until  one  (Jimron,  of  whom  we  hear  more  later  on, 
pronounces  the  "  mot  de  la  fin  "  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  "  l'ouverrier 
Fr-r-r-ancais "  at  a  "punch  of  indignation,'"  and  remarks 
that : — 

Le  ma],  c'est  de  servir,  d'un  cocur  non  reVolte, 
Un  maitre,  quel  qu'il  soit. 

But  we  may  pass  over  the  earlier  scenes  of  Nana-Sahib,  merely 
noting  the  existence  of  a  cousin  of  the  hero,  Tippoo-Rai  by 
name,  and  of  his  daughter  Djaunna,  who  is  the  betrothed  of  Nana- 
Sahib. 

The  scene  in  which  Djaunna  distributes  gifts  to  the  people  is 
well  arranged,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  verse  that 
M.  Richepin  has  yet  written.  We  need  hardly  add  that  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  does  full  justice  to  M.  Richepin's  lines,  of  which 
her  delivery  is  faultlessly  melodious.  The  keystone  of  the  piece  is 
to  be  (bund  in  the  sixth  scene,  in  which  (Jimron  tells  the  Rajah 
Tippoo-Rai  that  he  alone  possesses  the  secret  of  the  fabulous  trea- 
sures of  the  hidden  temple  of  Siva,  which  he  promises  to  reveal  if 
the  Rajah  will  permit  him  to  marry  Djaunna — threatening  at  the 
same  time  to  sell  his  secret  to  the  English  in  case  of  a  refusal. 
Tippoo-Rai,  the  only  one  of  M.  Richepin's  lunatics  who  is  occa- 
sionally troubled  with  a  lucid  interval,  has  him  promptly  haled  to 
prison,  and  the  curtain  falls.  In  the  following  act  we  are  treated 
to  a  taste  of  English  justice  in  India.  On  one  side  of  the  stage 
Nana-Sahib  is  seen  reclining  on  a  tiger  skin ;  on  the  other  the 
governor  of  the  province,  Lord  Whisley,  sits  under  a  dais  with  his 
daughter,  Miss  Ellen,  beside  him,  and  his  staff,  the  seediest-look- 
ing staff  ever  seen,  grouped  round  him.  Lord  Whisley  makes  a 
speech  such  as  only  a  man  called  Whisley  could  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  invites  any  natives  who  have  received  bad  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  to  come  forward,  that  justice — by 
which  such  justice  as  perfidious  Albion  can  mete  out  to  a  con- 
quered race,  is  meant — may  be  done.  From  among  other  matter 
of  the  same  description,  we  extract  the  following  : — 

UN  VIEILLAIiD. 

Monseigneur,  tout  cela  n'est  rien.    Moi  j'ai  surpris 
Un  de  vos  ofBciers,  un  de  votre  entourage  .... 
Ma  pauvre  fille,  betas!  .  .  .  vous  comprencz  ma  rage, 
N'est-ce  pa*,  monseigneur  ?  vous  etes  pere  aussi. 
Vengez  ma  fllle!  ...  . 

The  culprit  having  been  pointed  out,  Lord  Whisley  addresses  hirn — 

LORD  WHISLEY  A  L'oFFICIER. 

Lieutenant,  vous  etiez  pris  de  boisson.  j'espfere  ? 
C'est  honteux.    Vous  paierez  vingt  livres  a  ce  pere 
Et  garderez  huit  jours  les  arrets  de  rigueur. 

Nana-Sahib  orders  those  who  have  complained  of  English  cruelty 
for  instant  execution,  and  does  all  he  can  think  of  to  exasperate 
his  subjects,  who  begin  to  protest  by  ominous  murmurs. 

It  is  now  that  "le  Yogui,"  who  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  piece,  appears.  The  people  kneel  as  he 
passes,  and  the  sergeant  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  falls 
to  beating  him  till  his  cane  breaks.  "  Miss  Ellen/'  who  sees  a 
fancied  resemblance  in  him  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  intercedes  for 
him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  speak;  whereupon  he  preaches  revolt 
and  death  to  the  English.  A  scuffle  follows,  in  which  the  sergeant 
is  shot  by  a  man  in  the  crowd  who  has  wrested  his  pistol  from 
him,  and  Nana-Sahib  flashes  out  in  his  true  character,  handing 
over  the  English  staff  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  crowd,  while 
he  keeps  Lord  Whisley  and  his  daughter  as  hostages.  This 
scene  is  perhaps  better  worth  studying  than  any  other  in  the 
play;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  M.  Richepin  at 
his  best,  in  his  triple  capacity  as  poet,  dramatic  author,  and 
actor.  Amongst  other  foolish  and  untrue  remarks  that  have 
been  made  concerning  M.  Richepin,  it  has  been  said  that 
he  is  like  M.  Mounet  Sully — a  resemblance  which  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  of  Southern  origin  and 
have  black  hair.  M.  Richepin  has  many  excellent  intentions  as 
an  actor,  and  his  delivery  of  verse  is  that  of  a  cultivated  man 
familiar  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  he  recites,  "  which 
is  an  accomplishment  seldom  to  be  met  with  "  on  the  French  or 
on  any  other  stage.  He  has,  however,  the  great  disadvantage  of 
possessing  a  voice  which  is  slightly  unpleasing  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  which  becomes  distressingly  discordant  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fatigue.  In  "  La  chanson  des  gueux  "  he  has  given 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  poetic  faculty  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  in  the  scene  of  Nana-Sahib  under  our  present 
consideration  he  shows  considerable  ability  in  working  up  to  a 
"situation."  The  speech  in  which  Nana-Sahib  reveals  his  true 
self  to  the  mob  who  had  hitherto  hated  him  is  very  powerful  and 
very  dexterously  put  together.  We  quote  the  concluding  lines 
from  it : — 

O  mon  people,  a  present  compreiuls-tu  ma  colore  ? 
Dansl'esclavnge  heureux  tu  pouvais  te  complaire. 
Je  ne  1'ai  pas  voulu.    Je  t'ai  martyrise', 
J'ai  fait  le  joug  si  lourd  que  ton  front  l'a  brise. 


Ce  palais  de  ma  haine  est  un  noir  batiment 
Dont  les  fondations  ont  la  mort  pour  cimcnt. 
Mee  crimes  et  vos  deuils  en  ont  seulpte  la  porte  ; 
Mais  puisqu'il  est  debout,  6  mon  peuple,  qu'importe  ? 

O  palais  de  ma  haine,  enfin  je  te  contemple 

Comme  un  dieu  reveille'  qui  marche  dans  son  temple  t 

There  are  also  passages  of  rare  energy  in  the  Yogui's  speech ;  but 
we  may  add  that,  in  common  with  Nana-Sahib's  outburst,  to  which 
we  have  referred  above,  it  is  too  long  for  the  purposes  of  stage 
representation. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  shows  a  lamentable  falling  off  from 
the  promise  of  this  act.  To  return  to  the  plot,  we  find  that  from 
this  point  onwards  things  get  terribly  mixed.  In  the  following 
act  Nana-Sahib  appears  much  distressed  that  Djaunna  hesitates  to 
marry  him  at  once,  and  reproaches  his  father  with  hesitating 
between  adopting  his  cause  or  that  of  the  English.  The  Yoo-ui 
now  appears,  and  upbraids  Nana-Sahib  for  his  want  of  ferocity, 
and  for  not  having  turned  loose  all  the  criminals  who  were  in 
prison.  On  hearing  this,  the  rebel  declares  that  he  has  given  an, 
order  that  all  prisoners  should  be  liberated  ;  whereupon  the  Yogui 
replies  that  be  has  just  freed  with  his  own  hands  a  prisoner  who 
was  rivetted  to  the  pavement.  This  prisoner  of  course  proves  to- 
be  0  imron,  who  repeats  his  story  of  the  treasure,  and  promises  it 
this  time  to  Nana-Sahib,  on  his  former  conditions.  He  is  met  by 
a  violent  refusal,  and  led  back  to  prison.  The  Yogui  rages  and. 
storms,  and  Nana-Sahib  gives  the  orders  for  the  massacre  of 
Cawnpore — which  takes  place  on  the  stage.  In  the  next  act  we 
find  "  my  lord  Whisley  "  and  "  Miss  Ellen  "  imprisoned  in  a  palace, 
where  Djaunna  is  awaiting  the  return  of  Nana-Sahib,  who,  with, 
his  followers,  is  being  hard  pressed  by  the  English  troops  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  who  is  indifferently  termed  "  Lord- 
Edwards  "  and  "  Sir  Edwards."  Djaunna  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Nana-Sahib  is  in  love  with  Miss  Ellen,  and,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  her  rival  connives  at  her  escape.  Miss  Ellen  refuses  to 
leave  her  father,  who  makes  a  grandiloquent  speech,  in  which,, 
among  other  things,  he  says,  in  a  voice  of  cold,  eccentric  sorrow,  as 
becomes  an  Englishman, 

Mais  il  faut  me  quitter.    L'honneur  vous  le  de'fend, 
Dites  vous.    Miss  Ellen,  je  pense  le  contraire. 

"Miss  Ellen"  is  convinced,  and  goes.  Lord  Whisley  sits  and. 
cries  in  a  corner ;  sounds  of  fighting  are  heard  outside ;  and 
Nana-Sahib  rushes  in  covered  with  wounds,  any  one  of  which  ought 
to  have  killed  him  on  the  spot.  After  a  great  deal  of  bluster, 
he  learns  of  Miss  Ellen's  escape,  and  turns  upon  Lord  Whisley,. 
whom  he  menaces  with  torture  unless  he  makes  an  address  to  his 
soldiers,  who  are  now  under  the  walls  of  the  palace,  telling  them 
to  let  Nana-Sahib  and  his  supporters  pass  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  to  leave  the  country.  Lord  Whisley  mounts  a  parapet 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  begins  a  speech — 

Soldats  de  PAngleterre, 
C'est  toujours  moi  qui  suis  votre  chef  militaire — 

and  goes  on  to  explain  the  situation,  and  ends  by  calling  on  them 
to  shoot  him.  A  mighty  banging  follows,  and  Lord  Whisley  falls,, 
after  making  triumphant  gesticulations  in  Nana-Sahib's  face.  "Nana- 
Sahib  abuses  Djaunna  roundly,  and  jumps  off  the  parapet. 

In  the  next  act  the  mutiny  is  over  and  a  divertissement  takes- 
place  in  honour  of  Lord,  or  Sir,  Edwards.  We  are  accordingly  made- 
to  endure  a  miserable  ballet,  for  which  M.  Massenet  has  written 
some  of  the  feeblest  music  ever  heard.    In  addition  to  this  we  aro 
afflicted  by  a  bad  imitation  of  a  drum  and  fife  band  playing  a 
hideous  travesty  of  the  march  in  Sampson.  Djaunna  is  to  be  made  to- 
marry  Cjtnron.  Nana-Sahib  appears  disguised  as  a  pariah.  Tippoo- 
Rai  recognizes  him,  but  he  escapes  through  one  of  his  former  sol- 
diers committing  perjury  and  stabbing  himself.  Miss  Ellen  fails  to- 
recognize  Nana-Sahib  out  of  gratitude  to  Djaunna  for  letting 
her  escape — and  Djaunna  declares  him  to  be  dead,  and  pro- 
mises to  marry  CJimron.     These  things  being   done,  Qimron 
fulfils  his  promise  to  Tippoo-Rai  by  leading  him  and  Djaunna  to 
the  hidden  temple  of  Siva  in  a  huge  subterranean  cavern,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  the  god  seated  on  an 
enormous  funeral  pyre.    Tippoo-Rai  becomes  like  one  distraught 
at  the  sight  of  the  endless  treasures  that  surround  him.  Ciniron 
makes  a  rush  for  Djaunna,  when  Nana-Sahib  suddenly  appears. 
They  fight,  and  Qiinron  is  wounded — a  love-scene  follows  between 
Djaunna  and  Nana-Sahib.    In  the  meantime  Qimron  sets  light  to 
the  pyre;  they  all  die,  and  the  curtain  falls.    It  will  have  been 
seen  that  the  Porte  St.-Martin  tradition  of  killing  and  slaying 
has  been  worthily  upheld  by  M.  Richepin,  and  that  "  Feccentricite 
britannique  "  has  been  done  full  justice  to.    Of  M.  Richepin's 
performance  as  an  actor  we  need  say  nothing  further.    M.  Laray 
murders  the  verses  consigned  to  his  care  in  the  part  of  the  Yoirui 
with  great  spirit  and  bravery,  and  M.  Yolny  labours  hard  to  make 
the  character  of  CJimron   interesting.     We   think  that  Mme. 
Sarah  Beruhardt's  interpretation  of  the  part  of  Djaunna  is,  especially 
in  the  latter  scenes,  very  inferior  to  any  performance  she  has 
hitherto  achieved,  but  the  part  is  in  itself  terribly  monotonous. 
In  conclusion  we  can  only  say  that  as  a  drama  in  verse  Nana-' 
Sahib  is  unique  as  a  combination  of  undeniably  fine  qualities, 
common  rant,  and  sheer  absurdity. 
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PEIJVCESS  IDA. 

IT  is  'well  that  Mr.  Gilbert  should  have  abandoned  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  peculiar  vein  which  he  has  been  for 
some  time  back  industriously  working.  The  wit  and  humorous 
fancy  of  the  author  of  the  Bab  Ballads  are  not  to  be  denied  ; 
but  his  operatic  settings  of  these  pieces  had  begun  to  show 
an  unmistakable  similarity.  The  same  figures  were  apt  to  re- 
appear under  different  names.  The  old  woman  who  was 
a  pew-opener  in  The  Sorcerer  was  found  again  as  a  bumboat 
woman  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore  ;  as  the  handmaiden  Ruth  in 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance ;  with  little  variation  as  the  full-blown 
Lady  Jane  in  Patience ;  and  once  more  as  a  principal  fairy  in 
Iolanthe,  the  jest  being  that  their  mature  bosoms  were  always 
moved  by  love.  The  House  of  Peers,  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
Church,  and  the  Bar  had  been  pressed  into  service,  and  had  sung 
songs  and  choruses  jointly  and  severally.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  the  spectator  to  avoid  wondering  what  the  next  varia- 
tion of  the  theme — an  ingenious  theme  in  itself,  but,  like  other 
good  things,  apt  to  pall — would  resemble.  Instead  of  going  on, 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  gone  back  ;  has  unearthed  a  travestie  written  and 
acted  fourteen  years  ago,  and  has  very  skilfully  dressed  it  out  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  peculiar  taste  of 
Savoy  audiences.  It  was  upon  the  Poet-Laureate's  charming 
medley  The  Princess  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  eye  lighted  when,  early  in 
his  career,  he  was  asked  to  write  a  burlesque  for  the  Olympic ; 
and  this  "  respectful  perversion,"  then  called  The  Princess,  now 
renamed  Princess  Ida ;  or,  Castle  Adamant,  but  scarcely  touched 
as  regards  the  blank-verse  dialogue,  he  has  put  upon  the  stage  of 
the  Savoy.  There  is  so  much  beauty  and  feeling  in  the  Laureate's 
poem  that  it  will  occur  to  many  readers,  as  it  occurred  when 
the  much  coarser  Olympic  version  was  given,  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
might  have  left  Tennyson  alone.  This,  however,  is  an  age  when 
letting  things  alone  is  little  understood.  Anything,  even  the 
dainty  Miranda,  is  prey  for  the  professional  humorist,  and  it  may 
be  cordially  admitted  that  if  The  Princess  came  to  be  marked  out 
for  parody,  it  is  well  that  Mr.  Gilbert  undertook  the  work.  It 
might  have  fallen  into  very  much  worse  hands  ;  and  it  is  not 
without  a  shudder  that  one  thinks  into  what  those  hands  might, 
and  doubtless  would,  have  fashioned  it.  The  author  of  Princess 
Ida  has  done  his  work  not  without  delicacy  and  grace,  so  far  a3 
these  qualities  were  possible.  He  shows  some  respect  for  his 
subject,  which  is,  with  some  not  unimportant  exceptions,  rather 
weakened  than  vulgarized.  For  a  favourable  instance  we  may 
refer  to  the  catch  sung  when 

Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-mouth'il  glass  had  wrought, 
Or  mastercrl  by  the  sense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern  catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences 
Unmeet  for  ladies. 

As  for  the  Princess  Ida  herself — 

Liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun 
Than  our  man's  earth — 

her  serene  loveliness  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  a  fitting  subject 
for  comic  treatment;  and  Mr.  Gilbert  has  done  well— putting 
aside  the  question  whether  in  taking  The  Princess  for  an 
opera  he  did  well  at  all — in  avoiding  the  attempt  to  satirize  the 
character  in  detail.  To  make  the  Lady  Blanche,  professor  of 
abstract  science,  talk  as  she  does  here,  is  fair  game,  and  the 
questions  of  Hilarion and  his  friends,  "  Are  you  that  Lady  Psyche?  " 
are  really  parodied  with  genuine  humour  in  the  question  asked  in 
the  "  Perversion "  as  to  whether  she  is  indeed  that  learned  little 
Psyche,  who 

At  school  alarmed  her  mates  because  she  called 
A  buttercup  "  Ranunculus  bulbosus," 

and  put  to  shame  visitors  at  dessert  by  showing  her  knowledge, 
and  their  probable  ignorance,  of  the  date  when  Hipparchus  first 
determined  longitude.  Nor,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is 
there  fault  to  be  found  with  the  representation  of  Hilarion,  Cvril, 
and  Florian,  for  that  they  should  not  be  what  the  poem  pictures 
is  inevitable.  Arac  and  his  brothers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mere 
figures  of  burlesque;  some  broad  fun  seemed  desirable  to  the 
author,  and  from  this  trio  he  sought,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain 
it.  King  Gama  is  an  ingenious  creature  for  the  most  part,  cleverly 
worked  out  in  the  little  that  is  seen  of  him  ;  but  the  endeavour  to 
impart  a  comic  side  to  King  Hildebrand  has  been  perhaps  less 
happily  undertaken. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music  is  of  varied  merit.  More  than  once, 
as  in  the  Princess's  last  song,  "  I  built  upon  the  rock,"  he  seems  to 
be  setting  Tennyson  rather  than  Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  here  a 
depth  of  sensibility,  a  mournfulness  even,  which  is  beyond  the 
domain  of  comic  opera,  and  the  accompaniment,  in  which  the  brass 
ligures  largely,  gives  special  character  to  the  number,  written 
rather  for  musicians  than  for  that  portion  of  the  audience  that  de- 
lights in  a  jingling  tune,  the  more  so  if  it  be  followed  by  a  grotesque 
dance.  Throughout  Sir  Arthur  is  melodious,  though  not  a  few  of 
his  melodies  have  been  heard  before,  and  some  are  certainly  com- 
monplace. The  opening  solo,  with  a  refrain  of  "  Who  can  tell  ?  " 
might  have  been  supplied  by  the  conductor  of  the  Christy  Minstrels, 
and  the  action  of  the  choristers  is  also  taken  from  the  same  source ; 
but  when  Sir  Arthur  reproduces  anybody's  music  it  is  nearly 
always  his  own.  Thus,  the  song  of  "  The  Ape  and  the  Lady  "  did 
duty  in  Patience  as  "The  Magnet  and  the  Churn";  a  quartette 
from  Patience  is  also  strongly  suggested,  and  in  another  place  the 


composer  must  have  forgotten  that  his  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  in 
existence.  But  much  of  the  music  is  fresh,  and  it  is  all  scored 
with  that  fancy  and  command  of  orchestral  resource  which  always 
distinguish  Sir  Arthur's  work.  When  he  has  nothing  in  par- 
ticular to  say,  as  in  Hilarion's  ballad,  "  Ida  was  a  twelvemonth 
old,"  the  strings  pizzicato  give  grace  to  the  composition,  and  there 
is  distinct  drollery  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  song  and  trio, 
for  Arac  and  his  brethren,  "  "We  are  warriors  three."  Bass  chords 
support  the  first  verse,  brass  boldly  aids>  the  assertion  "  On  the 
whole  we  are  not  intelligent  "  ;  and  the  delight  of  the  warriors  in 
their  own  trade  of  fighting  is  emphasized  by  rapid  and  elaborate 
passages  for  the  flute.  Gama's  "patter  song,"  with  its  in- 
genious confession  of  ignorance  as  to  the  cause  of  his  unpopularity, 
"  I  can't  think  why !  "  at  the  end  of  each  verse  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  its  class ;  the  trio  "  Expressive  glances  "  is  pretty,  and 
in  the  finale  Sir  Arthur  plays  lightly  with  what  might  readily  be 
elaborated  into  a  striking  number.  The  skill  with  which  author 
and  composer  work  into  each  other's  hands  is  well  shown  in  the 
mock  earnestness  of  the  setting  of  Lady  Blanche's  song.  "  Come 
mighty  Must,  inevitable  Shall ! "  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Gilbert's  customary  neatness  of  rhyme  is  by  no  means  dis- 
played in  the  lines 

Go  mocking  Is ! 

Go  disappointing  Was  ! 
That  I  am  this 

Ye  are  the  cursed  cause! 

To  this  follows  the  charming  trio  for  Hilarion,  Cyril,  and 
Florian," Gently, gently."  Violinsand  flutes  arepleasantly  employed 
in  the  accompaniment ;  the  airiness  and  gaiety  of  the  young  men 
entering  with  light  hearts  on  their  adventure  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed. Not  less  melodious  is  the  refrain,  "  Sing  Hoity,  toity !  " 
a  sort  of  madrigal,  in  the  duet  for  Melissa  and  Lady  Blanche. 
The  violin  passages  impart  some  interest  to  a  song  for  King 
Hildebrand  in  the  finale  to  the  first  act  proper,  where,  in  order  to 
get  male  voices  upon  the  stage,  Hilarion's  father  is  made  to  gain 
admission  to  Castle  Adamant.  The  ensemble  was  not  heard  to 
advantage  on  the  first  night ;  but  its  shortcomings  have  since 
been  set  right.  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
does  not  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  score  till  the  rehearsals 
have  made  some  progress  and  he  has  seen  what  is  wanted  for 
the  situation ;  and  a  little  more  rehearsal  of  this  finale — which, 
nevertheless  was  encored — was  at  first  evidently  desirable.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  desire  has  since  been  fulfilled.  The 
opening  chorus  of  the  third  act  is  completely  successful. 
The  Princess's  ladies  are  discovered  in  suits  of  mail,  singing 
boldly  "  Death  to  the  invader !  "  while  in  the  orchestra  a  rush 
of  ascending  and  descending  scales  suggests  the  preparation 
for  the  combat.  The  martial  music  breaks  off  to  give  place  to 
Melissa's  candid  confession  that  all  this  is  merely  the  courage  they 
are  instructed  to  display,  while  their  true  sentiments  are  set  forth 
in  the  innocent,  prettily  pleading  chorus,  "  Please  you,  do  not  hurt 
us,  Soldiers  disconcert  us."  The  well-marked  rhythm  of  the  song 
in  which  Arac  and  his  brothers  discard  their  armour  is  also 
effective,  and  it  is  much  to  say  for  the  finale  that  it  comes  in- 
offensively after  the  utterance  of  the  Laureate's  own  words: — 

We  will  walk  the  world 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end  ! 
And  so  through  those  dark  gates  across  the  wild 
That  no  man  knows  !    Indeed  I  love  thee — Come ! 

In  all  the  pieces  which  Mr.  Gilbert  puts  on  the  stage  the  acting 
is,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  the  players  goes,  a  reproduction 
of  the  author's  ideas.  The  parts  are  simply  what  Mr.  Gilbert 
makes  them;  and  he  certainly  turns  his  material  to  good  account. 
Now  and  again  members  of  the  company  who  have  been  highly 
praised  for  their  performance  at  the  Savoy  have  tried  to  run  alone, 
with  unfortunate  results.  Mr.  Grossmith,  as  Gama,  does  very  well  in 
the  first  scene,  as  also  when,  in  the  last  act,  he  describes  the 
miseries  he  has  endured  because  his  captor  has  insisted  on  treat- 
ing him  well.  His  songs  and  dialogue  are  indeed  so  well  given 
that  one  greatly  wishes  for  more  of  them.  Mr.  Bracy  as  Hilarion, 
and  Mr.  Durward  Lely  as  Cyril,  were  probably  as  satisfactory  a 
pair  of  players  as  could  be  found  for  the  parts ;  and  Mr.  liichard 
Temple  did  vigorous  service  as  Arac.  All  three  are  trained 
vocalists,  and,  moreover,  have  voices  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  light  opera.  Mr.  Barrington  does  better  with  the  part 
of  King  Hildebrand  than  he  has  done  with  any  part  for  a  long 
time.  Of  the  ladies,  Miss  Brandrain's  Lady  Blanche  was  consis- 
tently clever ;  Miss  Bond  made  a  bright  and  piquant  Melissa  ;  and 
Miss  Braham,  as  Princess  Ida,  sang  well  and  spoke  her  lines  with 
a  full  appreciation  of  their  significance.  An  American  actress 
who  was  engaged  for  the  character  is  reported  to  have  differed 
from  the  management  as  to  the  necessity  for  rehearsal,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken  off.  The  choristers  want  more  drilling 
yet.  It  is  evident  that  pains  have  been  taken  with  them,  but  they 
are  but  fitfully  attentive ;  they  hardly  realize  their  responsibilities, 
or  perceive  that  each  person  on  the  stage  is  bearing  part  in 
the  scene.  The  sumptuous  dresses,  the  velvets,  and  the  figured 
satins  are  a  concession  to  the  popular  cry  for  lavish  mounting, 
whether  it  be  appropriate  or  inappropriate.  The  "  sweet  girl 
graduates  "  are,  in  truth,  ill  suited  by  the  rich  brocades  they  wear, 
and  these  dresses,  moreover,  do  not  fall  gracefully  so  as  to  suit 
the  reclining  attitudes  in  stage  pictures  reproduced  from  Patience. 
The  expeuses  of  putting  such  a  piece  on  the  stage  are  more  than 
ten  times  what  they  would  have  been  ten  years  since,  and  the 
lavishness  seems  sometimes  ill  bestowed,  though  the  steel  and  brass 
coats  of  mail  worn  by  the  defenders  of  Castle  Adamant  in  the  last 
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act  are  very  effective.  On  the  whole,  the  piece  is  one  which  even 
cordial  admirers  of  the  Laureate's  poem  may  enjoy,  and  if  they 
are  inclined  to  regret  the  handling  of  the  poem  for  stage  purposes, 
they  will  do  well  to  remember  that  a  roaring  burlesque  might 
have  been  written  by  a  comic  playwright  who  would  inevitublv 


have  had  Lady  Blanche  played  by  a°  man  in  petticoats,  while 
reaming  "  parody  of  "  Tears,  idle  tears." 


some  one  else  sang  a  "  scree 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


(  Second  Notice.) 

TF,  in  examining  the  portraits,  we  want  to  find  an  absolutely 
J-  perfect  example— perfect,  that  is,  as  regards  the  rest  of  Sir 
Joshua's  work — we  might  perhaps  pitch  upon  No.  89.  It  is 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  "  Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John  Morris," and  belongs  to  Mr.  Wentworth  Beaumont, 
who  is  to  becongratulated  on  its  possession,  and  on  the  possession 
also  of  a  picture  which  many  will  regard  as  the  gem  of  the 
collection  now  being  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
This  is  Claude's  "  St.  Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch  "  (.167),  a  noble 
picture,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  though  subdued  and  even  cold 
in  colour.  The  "Mrs.  Morris"  is  in  equally  good  condition, 
the  colour  remaining  fresh  and  apparently  as  brilliant  as  when  it 
was  painted.  The  face  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wish  that  we  had  a  little  more  information  as  to  the  sitter's 
identity.  _  If  she  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Morris  who  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1806,  she  is  wrongly  described,  as  she  survived  long 
enough  to  be  called  Lady  Morris,  not  dying  indeed  until  1812. 
This  Lady  Morris  was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Musgrave 
of  Edenhall,  and  one  of  her  husband's  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Noel 
Desenfans,  whose  name  is  commemorated  by  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 
"Mrs.  Morris"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  pretty  Miss 
Morris,  the  actress,  whom  Sir  Joshua  painted  several  times,  and 
who  again  is  not  the  same  who  when  Dr.  Johnson  lay  dying  came 
for  his  blessing.  In  the  Academy  exhibition  there  is  a  semi-nude 
"Hope  nursing  Love,"  (18),  which  belongs  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  is  said  in  the  Catalogue  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate 
"Miss  Morris,  daughter  of  Mr.  Valentine  Morris,  Governor  of  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands ;  being  in  impoverished  circumstances 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  she  went  on  the  stage,  and  appeared  as 
Juliet,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  November,  1768,  but  broke  down,  and 
was  never  able  to  appear  again ;  she  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  and  died 
on  the  1st  May,  1769."  The  same  year,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  exhibited  this  lovely  picture,  and 
three  others.  The  lady  who  heard  Dr.  Johnson's  last  words  in 
1784  is  described  as  the  "daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of  his," 
and  may  very  well  have  been  daughter  or  sister-in-law  of  the 
Lady  Morris  mentioned  above.  In  the  Grosvenor  Catalogue  (42) 
she  is  confounded  with  Miss  Morris,  the  actress,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  dead  fifteen  years  at  the  time. 

Although  the  portrait  of  Lady  Morris  is  in  many  respects  the 
best  preserved,  bast  painted,  and  most  beautiful  in  the  Gallery, 
the  three  "  Ladies  Walpole"  (27)  is  more  important  and  more 
popular.  Horace  Walpole,  for  whom  it  was  painted,  describes  it 
thus:—"  Lady  Laura,  afterwards  Lady  Chewton,  is  in  the  middle ; 
Lady  Maria  is  on  her  right ;  and  Lady  Horatia  is  working  at  the 
tambour."  These  ladies  were  the  daughters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  by  her  first  husband— that  Duchess  whose  marriage 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  Walpole 
wished  for  a  picture  like  that  of  the  three  Misses  Montgomery, 
which  was  painted  in  1774,  and  represents  them  as  Graces  deco- 
rating a  terminal  figure,  intended,  according  to  the  National 
Gallery  Catalogue,  for  a  figure  of  Hymen.  The  three  Walpoles 
were  painted  six  years  later,  and  were  intended  by  their  grand- 
uncle  to  be  seen  decorating  a  statue  of  the  Duchess,  their  mother. 
Sir  Joshua,  however,  preferred  to  make  the  scene  domestic,  and 
they  sit  accordingly  at  a  work-table,  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  and  with  as  little  the  appearance  of  sitting  for  their 
portraits  as  if  they  were  unconscious  of  it.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  Taylor's  suggestion  that  at  the  time  when  this  picture 
was  painted  they  were  all  three  suffering  from  private  grief,  two 
having  been  jilted,  and  the  third,  Lady  Horatia,  who  looks  down 
so  sadly  with  her  graceful  head  on  one  side,  having  lost  her 
lover,  a  duke,  by  death.  Mr.  Stephens  well  points  out  in  the 
Catalogue  that  "  some  of  Reynolds's  finest  pictures  on  these  walls 
were  produced  about  this  time,  and  that  several  of  them  are 
like  this  group,  studies  in  white."  He  instances  "Circe"  (11), 
"Lavinia,  Countess  Spencer"  (124),  "Lady  Anne  Bingham" 
(112),  and  "Mrs.  Pelham"  (9).  All  these  were  produced  in 
or  about  1781.  Among  them  was  the  exquisite  "Mrs.  Hoare 
and  her  Child,"  which  belongs  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and 
which  we  regret  not  to  see  here,  the  more  so  as  the  lovely 
Mrs.  Hartley,  represented  in  No.  139,  and  described  by  us  last 
week,  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Hoare.  Mrs.  Berkeley  Paget,  whose  portrait  by  Hoppner  is  in 
the  Royal  Academy  (1),  might  give  Mr.  Galton  an  admirable 
example  of  hereditary  beauty  ;  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Grimston,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hoare,  and  mav  be  the 
very  child  represented  in  Sir  Richard  Wallace's  picture,  which  is 
usually  described  as  "  Mother  and  Son."  Mrs.  Hoare,  however, 
left  no  son.  Mrs.  Grimstou's  portrait  by  Reynolds  is  No.  199  in 
the  Academy  Catalogue.  The  "  Circe  "(11)  is  one  of  Revuolds's 
most  wonderful  triumphs.  She  is  seated  in  a  dignified  attitude, 
and  appears  to  be  hardening  her  heart  against  the  mute  appeals  of 


the  leopard,  cat,  and  owl  whom  she  has  bewitched.  Mr.  Stephens 
gives  some  very  unsavoury  details  as  to  the  immoral  life  of  the 
Mrs.  Nesbitt  who  sat  for  this  picture  in  a  pure  white  dress. 
Higher  up  on  the  same  wall  is  "  Mrs.  Pelham  feeding 
Chickens  "  (9).  This  is  a  subject  painted  by  Reynolds  about  the 
same  time  as  "Circe,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  magnificent 
picture.  We  fail  to  see  anything  in  the  canvas  now  before  us 
except  a  poor  copy  of  a  well-known  print  after  Reynolds's 
"  Mrs.  Pelham."  By  way,  we  presume,  of  cleaning  or  restoration, 
a  very  inferior  artist  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  repainting  the 
whole,  in  a  scale  of  colour  and  with  a  heaviness  of  hand  as 
unlike  Reynolds  as  it  is  untrue  to  nature.  Reynolds's  work  does 
not  bear  this  kind  of  treatment.  When  "  Mrs.  Pelham  "  was  at 
Manchester  in  1857  few  pictures  were  more  admired,  and  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  that  it  was  so  well  engraved  by  Dickenson.  The 
delicate  varnish  with  which  it  is  said  Reynolds  actually  mixed  his 
colours  to  obtain  his  finest  effects  cannot  be  removed  without 
bringing  the  picture  itself  away.  We  mentioned  last  week  an- 
other picture,  the  "  Master  Wynn  as  St.  John,"  which  has  similarly 
suffered. 

The  Spencer  pictures  were  so  long  on  loan  at  South  Kensington 
that  they  are  very  familiar.  "  Lady  Anne  Bingham  "  represents  the 
lovely,  coquettish  face  of  Lady  Spencer's  youngest  sister,  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lucan.    She  died  unmarried  in  1840, 
fifty-four  years  after  she  had  sat  to  Reynolds.    Her  sister  is  repre- 
sented in  No.  118  and  in  No.  124.    She  was  married  in  1781  to 
the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  was  mother  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Althorp.    The  Catalogue  (p.  50)  describes  her  in  1782  as  "after- 
wards Countess  Spencer,"  which  is  evidently  wrong,  while  (p.  47) 
Dr.  Hamilton's  picture  of  her  (118),  which  was  painted  before  her 
marriage,  is  described  as  "  Lavinia,  Countess  Spencer."  Another 
portrait  lent  by  Lord  Spencer  is  Georgiana,  Countess  Spencer,  and 
her  daughter,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Devonshire.    It  was  painted 
much  earlier— namely,  in  1769 — and  represents  the  wife  of  the 
first_  Earl,  who  died  in  1783,  so  that  No.  118  should  be  "  Lady 
Lavinia  Bingham,"  and  No.  124  "Lady  Althorp,"  as  it  was  painted 
after  her  marriage,  but  before  her  husband's  succession  to  the 
earldom.    Another  picture  painted  in  Reynolds's  prime — namely, 
in  1780— is  "  Lady  Beaumont "  (183).    It  is  rather  unfortunately 
hung,  and  should  be  beside  the  interesting  but  ugly  "  Sir  George 
Beaumont "  (8),  who  lived  long  enough  to  be  the  friend  first  of 
Reynolds  and  afterwards  of  Wordsworth,  and  to  whom,  we  owe 
the  gift  of  several  fine  pictures  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  lady  was  still  a  bride  when  Reynolds  painted  this  exquisite 
likeness,  and  survived  till  1829,  having  been  left  a  childless  widow 
two  years  before.    The  head  of  Sir  George  was  painted  long  after 
that  of  his  wife— namely,  in  1787.    On  the  same  wall  with  Lady 
Beaumont  is  "  The  Gleaners;  or,  The  Cottagers"  (185),  which  is 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory,  though  one  of  the  largest  pictures  here. 
It  represents  Macklin's  wife,  their  daughter,  and  a  friend,  Miss 
Pott,  afterwards  Mrs.  Landseer,  the  mother  of  Sir  Edwin  and  his 
brothers.   Another  fine  but  unsatisfactory  picture  in  this  vestibule 
is  that  of  Angelica  Kaufl'man,  who  is  represented  as  in  a  cave, 
engraving  her  name  on  a  rock.    Her  attitude  is  absurdly  affected ; 
she  holds  a  crayon  in  an  absolutely  impossible  way;  the  face 
is  very  plain  and  unpleasing;  and,  in  short,  the  best  thing  in 
the  picture,  which  is  likely  to  disappoint  admirers  of  "  Miss 
AngeL'Ms  the  drapery,  which  very  possibly  Reynolds  did  not 
paint  himself.    Beside  it  is  a  picture  so  very  different  in  every 
respect  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  both  proceeded  from 
the  same  studio.  It  is  the  original  and  famous  "  Admiral  Keppel" 
(181),  and  is  a  magnificent  work,  well  worthy  both  of  the  artist 
and  also  of  the  hero,  who  was  the  second  son  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and,  having  been  made  a  viscount,  died  unmarried 
in  1786.    It  was  in  his  ship  that  Reynolds  visited  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   The  great  "Alderman  Becktord  "  (179)  is  lent  by  his 
descendant  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.    The  face  is  very  fine,  and  the 
back  ground  is  a  view  of  the  Thames,  with  London  Bridge  and 
St.  Paul's.    As  it  was  painted  in  1755,  it  is  one  of  Reynolds's 
early  efforts,  but  shows  no  want  of  skill.    Beckford's  son,  the 
author  of    Vathek,   is  also  represented  by  a  very  incomplete- 
looking  head,  for  which  he  sat  in  the  great  year  1782.    A  large, 
but  not  very  meritorious,  work  adjoins  the  "Alderman  Beckford." 
It  is  the  "  Duke  of  Cumberland,"  the  hero  of  Culloden,and  certainly 
shows  little  of  Reynolds's  usual  power.    The  Duke  was  probably  a 
bad  sitter  and  certainly  a  bad  model,  and  the  best  part  of  the  picture 
is  the  treatment  of  the  details  of  the  costume.    It  cannot  be  said 
with  any  truth  that  Reynolds  flattered  people  of  rank,  though 
readers  who  have  much  leisure  and  like  to  be  surprised  may  see  an 
opposite  view  put  forward  in  last  week's  Spectator.    It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  art  critic  of  our  contemporary  really 
visited  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  before  he  wrote  this  startling 
article. 

There  are  some  five-and-twenty  Reynoldses  in  all  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  we  hope  to  notice  some  more  of  them  next  week. 
The  remarkable  attitude — to  call  it  no  more — of  the  Academy  to 
critics,  upon  which  we  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  comment, 
does  not,  however,  encourage  those  short  and  frequently  repeated 
views  of  an  important  work  or  set  of  works  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  anything  like  careful  criticism,  and  which  are  so 
easily  obtained  at  the  Grosvenor.  In  addition  to  the  Reynoldses 
there  are  nine  Gainsboroughs  and  eight  Romneys,  in  addition  to 
the  lovely  Hoppner  noticed  above.  The  Pooles,  however,  form 
another  example  of  the  trial  to  which  an  exhibition  of  many  works 
by  the  same  artist  together  subjects  his  fame.  If  it  is  true,  as  we 
have  heard,  that  the  pictures  of  this  deceased  Academician  have 
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declined  in  value,  we  may  feel  sure  that  this  exhibition  will  not 
raise  them  again.  One  Poole  or  even  two  might  be  uselul  in  a 
gallery,  partly  for  their  own  sake,  but  chiefly  as  a  foil  to  other 
pictures  ;  a  room  full  of  them  is  too  much. 


THE  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 


HT1  HE  remarkable  enterprise  of  Mr.  Carl  Eosa  has  not  only  greatly 
-L  incited  the  revival  of  English  opera,  but  has  also  produced 
competition — a  natural  result  where  opera  receives  no  State  sup- 
port, and  where  free-trade  is  almost  a  national  creed.  Mr.  Rosa's 
energy  and  zeal  are  so  well  appreciated,  however,  that  he  need 
never  anticipate  the  old  Virgilian  situation  and  the  bitterness  of 
sic  yos  non  vobis.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  hearty  faith  in 
native  genius  generally  expressed  during  Mr.  Rosa's  last  season 
has  much  depth  or  constancy.  Mr.  T.  H.  Friend,  at  least,  begins 
his  first  London  season  with  a  foreign  production.  It  is  true  that 
English  opera  is  not  to  be  entirely  displaced  in  Mr.  Friend's  pro- 
gramme by  opera  in  English,  and  we  must  be  grateful  for  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Julian  Edwards's  Victorian,  one  more  work  that 
may  feed  the  new  enthusiasm  for  English  dramatic  music. 

The  Piper  of  Hamelin,  given  on  Monday  at  Covent  Garden  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  is  a  version  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersee  of 
Herr  Nessler's  Der  Battenfanger  von  Hameln,  produced  with 
marked  success  at  Leipzig'  in  1879.  It  was  first  performed  in 
English  last  winter  at  Manchester,  where  also  it  was  well  received. 
This  success  is  from  the  nature  of  the  music  inevitable.  It  is  easy 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  reaction  from  Wagner's  overpowering  predomi- 
nance. Apart  from  this  mighty  influence — less  general  even  in 
Germany  than  is  sometimes  imagined — it  is  certain  that  most 
people  with  "  music  in  their  souls  "  love  occasionally  to  unbend  ; 
they  cannot  sympathize  with  that  inflexible  dogmatism  which 
recognizes  one  interpretation  of  music,  and  one  only  ;  they  cannot 
for  ever  exist  in  the  cult  of  what  Berlioz  called  la  musique  sans 
melodie,  nor  be  perpetually  in  the  ecstacy  of  an  O  altitudo. 
Herr  Nessler's  music  is  not  always  strikingly  original,  nor  is  it 
frequently  very  dramatic,  but  it  abounds  in  taking  arias  and  good 
concerted  pieces;  it  is  attractive,  melodious,  and  natural,  and 
"  being  natural,  naturally  pleases." 

The  libretto  by  Friedrich  Hofmann  is  founded  on  the  familiar 
legend  so  admirably  treated  by  Mr.  Browning.    It  is  obvious  that 
much  must  be  added  to  material  so  slight  in  order  to  obtain 
dramatic  vitality  and  value.    The  result  is  scarcely  satisfactory ; 
the  construction  is  loose,  several  scenes  being  mere  padding ;  the 
situations  are  often  feeble,  and  the  interest  ill  sustained.0  The 
action  so  closely  follows  the  legend  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it  at  length.    The  Piper's  fascination  has,  however,  a 
more  extended  range,  and  involves  the  love  of  women,  the  jealousy 
of  men,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  children  and  rats.  Having 
ensnared  Gertrude  and  separated  her  from  her  faithful  swain, 
Wulff,  the  Piper  proceeds  to  charm  the  heart  of  Regina,  the 
Mayor's  daughter,  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding,  and  obtains  a  kiss  as 
a  reward  for  his  sweet  singing.    For  this  crime  he  is  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  sorcerer,  but  Geitrude  is  enabled  to  save  him,  under  a 
convenient  statute,  and  then  drowns  herself.    To  avenge  her  death 
and  his  own  ill-treatment,  the  Piper  then  lures  the  children  into 
the  fatal  hill.    This  last  scene  is  picturesquely  treated  and  finely 
imagined.    In  the  first  act  the  most  notable  numbers  are  a  quaint 
ballad,  "  When  I  was  young,"  a  beautiful  song,  "  Oh,  strange  and 
sweet,"  with  a  bewitching  accompaniment,  admirably  sung  by 
Miss  Helen  Armstrong,  and  a  sestet  in  canon,  written  with  much 
science,  and  full  of  distinction  and  grace.    Throughout  the  opera 
the  Piper  introduces  his  songs  with  an  engaging  frankness ;  he  is 
a  lyrical  person  with  a  bird-like  soul,  and  cares  nothing  for 
dramatic  obligations.    His  songs  have  not  a  little  sameness"  but 
they  are  always  tuneful  and  pleasing  ;  the  best  are,  "  Of  her,  my 
darling,"  and  the  Knapsack  Song,  the  latter  very  piquant  with  its 
forlorn  choral  refrain.    In  the  third  act  a  capital  song,  "Open, 
cloister  portals,"  in  the  style  of  the  popular  tStudentenlieder,  was 
given  with  great  unction  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lyall  and  E.  Muller. 
The  quality  of  the  music  decidedly  deteriorates  in  the  fourth  act' 
though  it  includes  the  culminating  scene  of  the  kiss.    In  the 
last  act  a  short  march,  of  no  particular  merit,  heralds  the  approach 
of  Regina  and  the  bridegroom,  who  enter  the  church  followed 
by  the  Piper,  who  soon  afterwards  reappears  with  the  children  at 
his  heels.    Gathering  them  about  him,  he  sings  the  song  of  entice- 
ment, which  is  characterized  by  a  weird  indescribable  charm, 
and  while  the  devotional  music  blends  with  his  melody,  he  pro- 
ceeds over  the  bridge.    The  congregation  issue  from  the  church 
only  to  see  their  children  disappear  in  the  hill,  and  the  fall  of 
the  bridge  into  the  river. 

Allowing  for  the  unavoidable  drawbacks  of  a  first  night,  the 
representation  was  fairly  good.  An  excellent  orchestra,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Betjemann,  left  little  to  be  desired  save  in 
the  accompaniments,  which  were  occasionally  (as  in  the  sestet)  a 
little  heavy.  The  arduous  part  of  the  Piper  was  capably  filled  by 
Mr.  James  Sauvage,  who  possesses  a  good  style  and  a  voice  of 
excellent  quality.  Mme.  Rose  Hersee  (Gertrude)  made  the  most 
of  her  part,  with  her  usual  clever  apprehension,  displaying  both 
spirit  and  intelligence ;  in  the  important  scena  of  the  last  act  she 
was  heard  to  great  advantage.  Miss  Catherine  Devrient  (Retina) 
bo  obviously  suffered  from  nervousness  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
chronicle  our  opinion  of  her  debut.  Miss  Helen  Armstrong 
(Dorothea)  displayed  the  phrasing  and  accurate  intonation  of  an 


accomplished  singer.  Mr.  Albert  M'Guckin,  as  the  Mayor,  made 
a  favourable  impression,  while  Mr.  Charles  Lyall  played  the 
Town  Clerk  with  immense  humour  and  much  effective  comic 
business,  conceived  always  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist,  sponta- 
neous and  easy.  Without  being  in  any  sense  a  great  work  The 
Piper  of  Hamelin  is  likely  to  hold  its  own  in  popular  esteem,  even 
in  competition  with  operas  of  far  loftier  pretensions  ;  and  though 
its  music  is  not  remarkable  for  individuality,  Herr  Nessler  is  still 
a  young  man,  and  only  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BORROWING. 


rriHE  colony  of  New  Zealand  has  a  magnificent  future,  if  its 
J-   Government  does  not  too  heavily  encumber  its  resources  in 
the  hurry  to  develop  them.     The  appearances  are  that  it  is 
borrowing  too  rapidly.    The  colony  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Victoria :  but,  compared  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  it  is 
quite  small.    And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it  has  not  the  rich 
gold-mines  of  Victoria.     Besides,  it  has  a  considerable  native 
population,  which  has  given  trouble  in  the  past,  and  possibly  may 
do  so  again,  and  which  at  any  rate  still  occupies  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  lands  of  the  colony  ;  while  Victoria  has  no  native  popula- 
tion worth  speaking  of.    Lastly,  its  white  population  does  not 
greatly  exceed  half  that  of  Victoria.    At  the  end  of  1882  the  total 
white  population  of  New  Zealand  but  slightly  exceeded  half  a 
million.    That  is  to  say,  it  was  about  equal  to  the  population  of 
one  of  our  great  provincial  towns.    And  this  population  at  that 
time  had  a  debt  of  about  30^  millions  sterling.    Victoria,  whose 
population  exceeded  900,000,  had  a  debt  at  the  time  not  greatly 
exceeding  22  millions  ;  while  New  South  Wales,  whose  population 
was  817,000,  had  a  debt  of  barely  i8f  millions.    Compared  with 
the  remaining  Australian  colonies,  the   debt  was  enormous. 
Without,  then,  taking  account  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  we 
see  that  the  liabilities  of  New  Zealand  are  out  of  proportion  great, 
even  when  compared  with  those  of  the  most  prosperous  and  most 
go-ahead  of  its  sister  colonies,  with  populations  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  its  own.     Per  head  of  the  population,  the  debt  of 
New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  1882  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  58^.  8s.  id.,  while  that  of  Victoria  was  only  24/.  7s.  iod., 
and    that    of    New    South    Wales    only   22/.    18s.  Ao-ain 
the  debt  of  N  ew   Zealand  was  equal  to  7J  years'  revenue 
of    the    colony  ;     while    that    of    Victoria    was    equal  to 
somewhat  less   than  four  years,  and    that  of   New  South 
Wales  but  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  years.    And  what 
is  not  the  least  disquieting  circumstance  in  the  whole  matter 
is  that  the  debt  has  mainly  grown  up  within  the  last  ten 
years.    At  the  end  of  1873  it  did  not  quite  reach  11  millions  ;  at 
the  end  of  1882,  as  already  stated,  it  was  nearly  30^  millions. 
In  nine  years,  therefore,  it  had  nearly  trebled.    It  will  caus6  no 
surprise  then,  that  such  repeated  appeals  to  the  London  money 
market  as  is  here  implied  caused  some  disquietude,  and  that  at 
last  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  and  a  promise  was  extracted  from  it  that  for  three  years 
it  would  not  again  raise  a  loan  in  London.    The  promise  expired 
twelve  months  ago,  and  immediately  a  fresh  loan  was  brought 
out.    Now  again  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  is  asking  for 
another  loan  of  a  million.    It  is  once  more,  that  is,  resuming  the 
course  which  caused  disquietude  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  is 
adding  every  year  seriously  to  its  debt.    Nor  is  it  only  the  colony 
itself  that  is  thus  piling  encumbrance  upon  encumbrance.  The 
London  Stock  Exchange  official  list  quotes  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
different  loans  of  New  Zealand  municipalities,  the  present  amount 
of  which  is  not  less  than  2,315,000/.    And  one  of  these  munici- 
palities is  at  the  present  time  applying  for  a  fresh  loan  of  100,000/. 
Thus  the  colony  and  its  component  parts  are  accumulating  a  mass 
of  debt  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  cause  serious  inconvenience, 
unless  a  wiser  and  more  prudent  course  is  adopted. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  had  serious  native  difficulties,  and  that  in  its  wars  with 
the  natives  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  money.  In  this  way  liabilities 
were  forced  upon  it  from  which  the  purely  Australian  colonies  were 
happily  free.  It  is,  furthermore,  to  be  admitted  that  its  later  debts 
are  incurred  for  useful  public  works.  At  the  end  of  1882  it  had 
1,465  miles  of  railway  actually  open,  and  over  4,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines  likewise  open.  And  the  municipalities  to  which  we 
have  referred  have  also  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  useful 
public  works.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  these  railways,  tele- 
graphs, harbours,  and  other  works  greatly  benefit  the  colony.  They 
enable  immigrants  to  push  forward,  and  extend  the  area  under 
cultivation ;  they  open  up  to  the  settlers  new  markets ;  they  enable 
them  to  send  their  produce  quickly  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
thence  to  Europe  ;  and,  in  short,  they  greatly  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  Without  such  public  works  population  could  not 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  wealth  could  not  be  accumulated.  But 
just  as  a  private  owner  may  embarrass  himself  by  too  great  haste 
id  improving  his  property,  so  may  a  new  community  like  New 
Zealand.  As  we  have  just  been  admitting,  the  value  of  a  railway 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  revenue  it  returns ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  new  and  small  community  cannot  safely  disregard  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  its  lines  when  it  builds  on  a  large  scale.  If  a 
colony  builds  a  large  mileage  hastily,  it  runs  the  risk  of  having  to 
pay  interest  on  large  sums  sunk  in  works  which  may  be  very  useful, 
and  in  the  long  run  may  even  be  verv  profitable,  but  which  for  the 
time  are  a  dead  charge.    The  interest,  therefore,  will  have  to  be 
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found  by  the  taxpayer,  and  it  may  so  increase  his  burdens  as  to 
check  the  growth  of  the  colony  and  drive  away  settlers.  It  may, 
moreover,  trench  upon  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  diminish 
employment,  and  so  increase  pauperism.  In  short,  it  may  be  lay- 
ing the  seeds  of  serious  difficulties  of  various  kinds  in  the 
future.  That  the  condition  of  the  colony  is  not  thought  favour- 
able by  emigrants  from  Europe  seems  clear.  For  in  the  year 
1882  the  excess  of  immigrants  into  the  colony  over  emigrants 
from  it  was  only  3,489 ;  while  the  excess  in  the  case  of  Victoria 
•was  10,880;  in  that  of  New  South  Wales,  19,317;  and  in  that 
of  Queensland,  17,043.  Again,  the  imports  and  exports  together 
in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  amounted  to  only  29/.  19s.  6'd.  per 
head  of  the  population;  while  in  the  case  of  Victoria  they 
amounted  to  39/.  4s.  gd.,  and  in  that  of  New  South  Wales  to 
47/.  1  os.  Sd.  Of  course  many  causes  affect  imports  and  exports 
besides  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  many  causes,  too,  tend  to  direct 
the  stream  of  emigration  one  way  or  another.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, wish  to  attach  overmuch  importance  to  these  latter  figures. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  significant  that  the  effective  immigration 
into  New  Zealand  is  so  small ;  for  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is 
certainly  more  favourable  to  Europeans  than  that  of  any  part  of 
Australia,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Other  things  being 
equal,  one  would  expect  a  much  greater  immigration  into  New 
Zealand  than  into  any  part  of  Australia.  Still,  we  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  the  finances  are  as  yet  embarrassed.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  colony  has  a  magnificent  future  before  it  if  not 
prematurely  compromised.  Nor  have  we  any  wish  to  deny  that 
its  resources  are  great,  that  the  public  works  being  carried  on  are 
developing  those  resources,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
all  things  considered,  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  What  we  urge 
is  that  the  debt  has  grown  too  rapidly  in  the  past,  and  is  growing 
much  too  rapidly  at  the  present  time ;  that  it  is  growing,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  colony  itself,  but  in  the  case  also 
of  the  local  authorities;  and  that  it  threatens  to  become 
so  heavy  as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  population.  Another  point 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that,  with  a  population  but  slightly 
exceeding  half  a  million,  the  revenue  of  New  Zealand  in  1882 
■was  nearly  four  millions  sterling,  being  at  the  rate  of  7I.  13s.  lod. 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  rate  in  Victoria  was  only 
61.  7s.  id.  But  in  New  South  Wales  it  was  as  much  as  gl.  $s.  sd. 
It  is  true  that  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  was  raised 
by  taxation,  so  that  the  actual  taxation  amounted  to  no  more 
than  3/.  1 8s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population.  That,  however,  is 
much  too  heavy.  It  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  taxation  here  at 
home,  and  it  can  be  justified  by  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  colony.  The  remaining  revenue  proceeds  partly  from  the 
railways  and  other  services,  and  partly  from  the  sale  of  public 
land.  The  total  area  of  the  colony  somewhat  exceeds  66i  million 
acres.  Of  this  area  about  1 6  million  acres,  or  nearly  one-fourth, 
are  still  occupied  by  Maoris;  and  somewhat  under  17  \  million 
acres  have  been  sold  ;  leaving  about  33 J  million  acres  still  to  be 
disposed  of.  In  other  words,  about  one-third  of  the  area  in  the 
possession  of  the  colony  has  already  been  alienated,  leaving  only 
two-thirds  open  for  settlers ;  assuming  that  the  lands  still  held  by 
the  Maoris  are  not  to  be  touched.  The  area  of  New  Zealand  some- 
what exceeds  that  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wrales,  and  with 
one-third  already  alienated,  the  population  but  slightly  exceeds 
half  a  million.  Evidently  if  the  Government  goes  on  selling  its 
lands  at  this  rate,  it  will  have  parted  with  the  whole  long  before 
the  population  has  reached  a  respectable  figure.  Then  it  will  find 
itself  in  very  serious  difficulties.  The  amount  realized  up  to  the 
present  by  the  sale  of  lands  somewhat  exceeds  12  millions  sterling, 
so  that  the  average  price  obtained  is  only  14s.  id.  per  acre. 

The  advocates  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  colony  reply  to  such 
criticisms  as  we  are  now  urging  that  the  Government,  as  rapidly 
as  it  sells  land,  is  building  railways  ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  merely 
changing  the  form  of  investment,  the  capital  previously  represented 
by  land  being  henceforward  represented  by  railways.  But  the 
answer  is  by  no  means  sufficient.  When  the  land  is  all  bought 
by  private  owners  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  emigrants 
from  Europe  to  go  to  New  Zealand  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  such 
a  development  of  manufactures  as  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate. 
European  emigrants  will  therefore  turn  away  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  colonies  of  Australia,  where  land  will  still  continue  abundant. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  the  value  of  land  will  rise,  and  that,  instead 
of  14s.  id.  per  acre,  as  the  Government  has  obtained  up  to  the 
present,  the  price  of  an  acre  of  land  will  be  represented  by  pounds. 
It  would  be  a  much  wiser  course,  then,  to  be  chary  of  the  sale  of 
land.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  land  is  all  sold,  j 
the  difficulty  which  is  becoming  greater  and  greater  every 
day  in  the  Old  World  will  have  to  be  faced  by  the 
New  Zealand  Government.  The  land  will  be  monopolized,  as  the 
opponents  of  landlordism  term  it,  and  a  struggle  will  begin  be- 
tween the  landless  and  the  landowners.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  extent  of  country  still  unsettled  is  so  vast,  it  is 
easy  to  see  already  the  germs  of  difficulties  of  this  kind.  How 
much  greater  will  they  be  in  an  island  about  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  already  sold  a  third  of  the  land  it  owns,  while 
its  population  is  not  greater  than  that  of  many  a  provincial  English 
town  ?  That  some  kind  of  a  homestead  law  may  be  necessary  is 
probable  enough ;  but  that  the  Government  is  too  lavish  in  its 
sales  of  land  is  quite  evident.  It  could  in  all  likelihood  attract 
as  many  immigrants  as  it  now  has  attracted  by  the  sale  of  a  third, 
or  perhaps  even  a  fourth,  of  the  land  it  has  alienated.  But  the 
real  error  of  its  policy  is  that  it  has  sold  the  laud  for  the  purpose 


of  maintaining  an  expenditure  and  carrying  out  a  policy  that  in 
themselves  are  open  to  grave  objection.  If  the  debt  goes  on 
growing  as  it  has  grown  during  the  past  ten  years,  by  the  time 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  is  alienated  the  charge  of  the  debt  will 
be  a  very  heavy  item  even  for  a  country  with  such  resources  as 
New  Zealand.  And  in  addition  there  will  be  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  administration.  The  Government  then 
will  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  taxation  and  upon  the  revenue  of 
the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  the  post-office,  and  such  other 
services  as  it  renders  to  the  people.  There  will  inevitably  be 
a  cry  if  these  revenues  remain  large  for  reductions  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large,  and  this  can  be  conceded  only  by 
adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  The  unwise  policy  which 
the  colony  is  pursuing  is  thus  leading  it  into  grave  economic  mis- 
takes of  various  kinds.  It  is  piling  up  a  debt  which  is  mortgaging 
the  future  of  the  country.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is  parting 
with  that  form  of  property  which  beyond  all  question  must  in- 
crease in  value  every  year  that  passes,  and  for  which  the  demand 
will  become  more  and  more  intense  as  the  population  grows.  Not 
only  is  it  doing  this,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  preparing  for  itself 
social  and  political  difficulties  of  the  first  order.  For  every 
reason,  then,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  New  Zealand 
Government  should  be  much  more  moderate  in  its  applications  to 
the  London  loan  market.  And  the  great  London  capitalists,  who 
four  years  ago  exacted  from  it  a  promise  to  refrain  for  three  years 
to  come,  would  perform  a  service  to  the  colony  if  they  would 
again  compel  it  to  hold  its  hand  for  a  still  longer  period. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  BOOK-LOVER'S  ENCHIRIDION.* 

MR.  IRELAND  has  collected  a  number  of  passages  bearing 
more  or  less,  sometimes  rather  les3  than  more,  on  books 
and  the  love  of  books.  TheBe  he  has  printed  in  a  handy  tiny 
volume,  and  again  in  a  separate  edition  on  large  paper,  with  two 
or  three  illustrations.  In  this  edition  the  type  and  paper  are 
excellent,  but  the  volume  is  a  little  bulky,  needlessly  bulky. 
Mr.  Ireland  has  conscientiously  reprinted  far  too  much  matter  of  no 
great  merit  by  modern  authors,  and  has  thus  made  a  book  too  fat 
for  a  modest  Enchiridion.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the 
common  copies  of  the  Enchiridion  are  much  more  handy  than  the 
large-paper  edition,  and  both  contain  many  passages  about  biblio- 
philism  which  will  be  new  even  to  omnivorous  readers. 

Mr.  Ireland  is  apparently  a  lover  of  literature  rather  than,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  bibliophile.  We  imagine  that  he  has  little  of 
the  collector's  passion,  which  was  neatly  illustrated  not  long  ago. 
The  newspapers  have  been  reporting  that  Marie  Colornbier's 
disgraceful  Sarah  Barnum  is  out  of  print  and  costs  fifty 
francs.  A  Sarah  Barnum  thus  became  a  desirable  book,  and 
the  collector  went  forth  to  hunt  for  it.  "Have  you  Sarah 
Barman  f  "  he  asked  the  bookseller.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  How  much  ?  " 
"  Three  shillings."  "  Oh,  then  I'll  take  something  else,"  re- 
plied the  disappointed  collector ;  "  I  thought  it  cost  fifty  francs." 
Mr.  Ireland,  as  we  guess,  is  not  of  this  insane  temper;  no 
one  who  has  read  so  many  modern  divines  is  likely  to  be  thus 
fanatical.  Again,  we  infer  from  his  volume  that  he  has  none  of 
the  bibliophile's  love  of  correctness  and  accuracy.  No  one  can 
read  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  notes  on  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  their  minutely  conscientious  references,  without  saying,  "  That 
man  is  a  bibliophile."  And  no  bibliophile  can  look  at  Mr. 
Ireland's  rather  happy-go-lucky  quotations  and  mistake  him  for  a 
person  with  the  bibliographical  instinct.  For  example,  in  his  very 
first  page  Mr.  Ireland  quotes  Socrates's  advice,  "  Employ  your 
time  in  improving  yourself  by  other  men's  writings,"  and  so  forth, 
without  a  hint  as"  to  where  the  text  is  to  be  found.  Is  it  in 
Xenophou,  or  Plato,  or  where  ?  Mr.  Ireland  says  that  he  has  "  in 
the  case  of  almost  every  author  gone  to  the  original  sources  for  his 
matter,  selecting  direct  from  the  works  of  the  writers  quoted,  so 
that  the  correctness  of  the  text  may  be  relied  on. 

Unluckily  Mr.  Ireland  has  not  made  this  his  invariable  rule.  He 
quotes  Plato  only  once,  and  again  gives  no  vestige  of  a  hint  as  to  the 
provenance  of  the  passage,  "  Books  are  the  immortal  sons  deifying 
their  authors."  We  confess  that  we  do  not  remember  where  Plato 
savs  this  ;  and  what  every  student  will  wish  to  do  is  to  examine  the 
context.  No  reference,  except  to  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  is 
given  for  the  inscription  on  the  Alexandrian  Library.  St.  Matthew 
is  represented  by  "  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure,"  and  by 
"  By  thy  words'thou  shalt  be  justified  " — passages  wuich  have  no 
peculiar  application  to  books  and  the  love  of  books.  Mcnagiana 
iS  quoted  by  volume  merely,  without  indication  of  date,  of 
edition,  or  page.  No  bibliophile  quotes  thus  laxly,  especially  when 
he  is  writing  a  book  about  books.  Quoting  from  a  recent  biblio- 
graphical work,  Mr.  Ireland  prints  (p.  450),"  They"  (bookhunters) 
and  their  simple  pleasures  are  the  paths  of  a  cheap  and  shrewish 
set  of  critics,"  and  so  on.  Will  Mr.  Ireland  think  us  cheap  and 
shrewish  critics  for  pointing  out  that  this  is  nonsense?  For 
"  paths  "  "  butts  "  occurs  in  the  original.  Again,  who  that  under- 
takes to  print  a  scholarly  work  on  large  paper  but  places  accents  on 

*  The  Book-Lover's  Enchiridion:  Thoughts  on  the  Solace  and  Companion- 
ship of  Books,  §c.  By  Alexander  Ireland.  London:  Simpkm  Marshall 
&  Co." 
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Lis  Greek  ?  Mr.  Ireland  neglects  even  this  simple  obvious  duty,  and 
(p.  7)  prints  dBdvaros — adavaros.  Once  more,  when  Mr.  Ireland 
ouotes  anecdotes  of  Petrarch,  he  does  not  go  to  the  original,  but 
to  "  the  Introduction  to  Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature"  (p.  n). 

All  this  may  seem  very  peddling,  pettifogging  criticism.  But 
part  of  the  duty  of  bookmen  is  to  set  an  example  of  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  to  a  hasty  and  casual  world.  This  is  part  of 
the  difference  between  literature  and  journalism.  We  actually 
hear  people  defending  slovenly  and  ignorant  mistranslations  of 
the  classical  languages  on  the  score  that  the  mistakes  are  on 
trivial  matters,  and  that  it  is  "pedantic"  to  be  correct.  But 
why  should  people  undertake  to  instruct  the  world  at  all  if  they 
cannot  be  accurate;  and,  if  they  are  inaccurate  in  small  things 
which  we  do  understand,  how  can  we  trust  them  in  larger 
matters  beyond  our  province  ?  Mr.  Ireland's  little  laxities  can  do 
no  one  any  harm;  but  he  would  have  conferred  a  much  greater 
benefit  on  bookish  men  if  he  had  displayed  more  of  the  correct- 
ness which  is  the  very  first  quality  of  the  scholar.  On  this  point 
he  himself  quotes  Scaliger,  giving,  as  usual,  the  reference  to 
Scaligerana  without  a  hint  of  the  edition  or  page.  "  I  wish,"  says 
Scaliger,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Ireland,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  skilful 
grammarian.  No  one  can  understand  any  author  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  grammar.  Those  who  pretend  to  under- 
value learned  grammarians  are  arrant  blockheads  without  any 
exception."  What  Scaliger  says  here  about  accuracy  in  grammar 
is  equally  true  about  minute  carefulness  in  all  matters  concerning 
books.  Mr.  Ireland's  Enchiridion  has  already  shown  that  it 
possesses  popular  qualities.  It  is  now  in  its  third  edition  ;  in 
many  ways  it  deserves  to  see  many  more  editions.  Will 
Mr.  Ireland  not  make  his  next  issue  a  work  more  than  doubly 
valuable  by  invariably  printing  full  and  useful  references, 
with  date,  place,  and  page,  such  references  as  are  loved  by 
men  who  love  books?  In  yet  another  way  he  might  improve 
his  Enchiridion.  He  might  omit  many  of  hi3  very  minor  and 
very  modern  prophets  of  bibliophilism.  He  might  get  rid  of  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  and  James  Crossley,  and  Dr.  Arnott,  and  Fanny 
Fern,  and  Hain  Friswell,  and  the  Rev.  R.  II.  Baynes,  and 
William  Freeland,  and  Edwin  Whipple.  These  and  not  a  few 
other  authorities  he  might  excise,  and  quote  instead  some  of  the 
famous  modern  French  book-lovers — men  like  Nodier,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  Jules  Janin,  who  are  preferable  even  to  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal.  Very  few  French  bibliophiles  are  quoted  by 
Mr.  Ireland,  though  he  gives  us  Montaigne's  delightful  description 
of  his  library,  and  a  truly  appropriate  passage  from  M.  Victor  Hugo. 
Now  that  a  few  men  of  books  are  demanding  a  "  general  overturn" 
of  society,  and  are  demanding  it  in  the  interests  of  art,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  Commune  burned,  amoDg  other 
things  of  greater  value,  all  Motteley's  uncut  Elzevirs.  M. 
Hugo,  therefore,  addresses  one  of  the  People  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  setting  fire  to  the  library.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  People  has  any  particular  hostility  to  books.  But 
some  of  the  wealthier  classes  like  books  just  as  some  of  them 
like  hunting.  Mr.  Davitt,  therefore,  denounces  hunting,  and, 
for  equally  good  reasons,  the  Commune  burned  books.  M. 
Hugo  exclaims,  "  Mais  c'est  un  crime  inoui!  "  and  he  goes  on  to 
preach  at  immense  length  about  the  crime,  though  the  proletary 
has  probably  sneaked  away  to  the  nearest  wine-shop.  The  poet 
points  out  that  books  are  "  hostile  to  masters,"  which  is  an  in- 
ference of  his  own— an  inference  which  the  representative  of  the 
People  might  have  refuted  had  he  studied  books  in  place  of  burning 
them.  What  in  the  world  does  the  People  care  for  the  great  names 
the  poet  quotes — for  Job  and  Moliere,  Homer  and  Kant,  or  for 
Beccaria  rhyming  so  neatly  to  par ia?  So  the  bard  hurries  on,  till 
the  incendiary,  who  has  come  back  from  the  wine-shop,  closes  his 
rotund  mouth  with  "  Je  ne  sais  pas  lire."  Thus  the  proletary  has 
an  excuse  not  possessed  by  Messrs.  Ilyndrnau  and  Morris  and  the 
owners  of  the  advertising  van  which  announces  the  New  Revolu- 
tion at  the  price  of  sixpence  monthly. 

Among  the  best  things  in  Mr.  Ireland's  collection  is  Goethe's 
discourse  on  French  fiction.  Much  of  it  might  have  been  written 
with  equal  truth  to-day,  though  the  authors  on  whom  Goethe 
commented  have  long  been  outdone  in  their  own  department : — 

In  the  whirlpool  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  I  have  been  dragged  into 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  horrors  of  the  recent  French  romance-literature.  I 
will  say  in  one  word  —  it  is  a  literature  of  despair.  In  order  to  produce  a 
momentary  effect,  the  very  contrary  of  all  that  .should  be  held  up  to  man 
for  his  safety  or  his  comfort  is  brought  before  the  reader,  who  at  last  knows 
cot  whether  to  fly  or  how  to  save  himself.  To  push  the  hideous,  the  re- 
volting, the  cruel,  the  base,  in  short  the  whole  brood  of  the  vile  and  aban- 
doned, to  impossibility,  is  their  Satanic  task.  One  may,  and  must,  say 
tush;  for  there  is  at  the  bottom  a  profound  study  of  old  times,  by-'goue 
events  and  circumstances,  remarkable  and  intricate  [dots,  and  incredible 
facts ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  call  such  a  work  cither  empty  or  bad. 
And  this  task  even  men  of  remarkable  talents  have  undertaken  ;  clever, 
eminent  men,  men  of  middle  age,  who  feel  themselves  damned  hencefor- 
ward to  occupy  themselves  with  these  abominations.  .  .  .  Everything 
true— everything  a;sthetical  is  gradually  and  necessarily  excluded  from  this 
literature. —  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Now  we  have  no  longer  the  redeeming  "  study  of  old  times,  by- 
gone events  and  circumstances."  The  nearest  and  nastiest  slum, 
the  freshest  and  foulest  police  report,  furnish  matter  for  the  romance, 
not  of  despair,  but  of  naturalism. 

Mr.  Ireland's  old  English  writers  are  among  the  very  best,  most 
sensible,  and  least  read  of  his  authorities.  If  he  had  done  nothing 
more  than  collect  their  remarks,  his  book  would  have  possessed  (as 
it  does  possess,  despite  its  defects  and  superfluities)  much  interest 


and  value.  Here,  for  example,  is  good  advice  from  Joseph  Hall  to 
the  literary  man  and  the  bookworm : — 

Thus  could  I  all  day  (as  ringers  use)  make  myself  music  with  changes 
and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for  shortness,  than  of  the  business  for  toil ; 
were  it  not  that  this  faint  monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my 
busy  pleasures,  and  enforces  me  both  to  respite  and  repast ;  I  must  yield  to 
both  ;  while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  in  unequal  couples,  the 
better  must  follow  the  weaker.  Before  my  meals,  therefore,  and  after,  I  let 
myself  loose  from  all  thoughts  ;  and  now,  would  forget  that  I  ever  studied  ; 
a  lull  mind  takes  away  the  body's  appetite  no  less  than  a  full  body  makes  a 
dull  and  unwieldy  mind  ;  company,  discourse,  recreations,  are  now  season- 
able and  welcome:  these  prepare  me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous,  but 
medicinal. 

Wisely,  too,  does  Joseph  Hall  urge  the  disadvantages  of  late 
study,  or  rather  of  study  pursued  up  to  the  moment  of  retiring  to 
rest.  "  That  student  shall  live  miserably  which  like  a  camel  lies 
down  under  his  burden."  Here,  again,  from  Fletcher's  play  The 
Elder  Bi  other,  is  a  line  description  of  your  bookworm : — 

If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  fill'd  with  books, 

Made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  mysteries  writ 

In  old  molh-eaten  vellum,  he  would  sip  thy  cellar 

Quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.    Then,  for's  diet, 

He  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal, 

Than  there  would  be  larks  (though  the  sky  should  fall) 

Devour'd  in  a  month  in  Paris. 

The  Elder  Brother,  Act  i.  Scene  2. 

Finally,  from  Chevireana  (quoted,  alas  !  as  vaguely  as  ever)  comes 
this  humorous  account  of  hard-reading  and  hard-smoking 
Boxhorne : — 

A  gentleman  told  me,  who  had  studied  under  Boxhorne,  at  Leyden  (suc- 
cessor to  Heinsius,  as  professor  of  politics  and  history  in  1653),  that  this 
learned  professor  was  equally  indefatigable  in  reading  and  smoking.  To 
render  these  two  favourite  amusements  compatible  with  each  other,  he 
pierced  a  hole  through  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat,  through  which  his  pipe 
was  conveyed,  when  he  had  lighted  it.  In  this  manner  he  read  and  smoked 
at  the  same  time.  When  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  empty,  he  filled  it,  and 
repassed  it  through  the  same  hole  ;  and  so  kept  both  his  hands  at  leisure 
for  other  employments.  At  other  times  he  was  never  without  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth. —  Che  encana. 

Mr.  Ireland's  Enchiridion  is  already  a  pleasant  treasury  of  book- 
lore,  yet  not  without  moths  and  rust.    Let  him  expel  his  moths, 
especially  the  American  varieties;  let  him  rub  away  the  dust  of 
indolent  and  inexact  reference,  aud  the  Enchiridion  will  deserve 
even  more  popularity  than  it  has  already  obtained. 


SOME  NOVELS.* 

THAT  one  of  Mr.  Trollope's  posthumous  novels  which  bears  the 
title  of  The  Land  I.cayucrs  would  evidently,  if  he  had  been 
able  to  finish  it,  have  done  no  discredit  to  him  among  the  produc- 
tions of  his  third  stage  in  novel-writing.  His  early  Irish  novels, 
while  they  showed  the  intimate  familiarity  which  he  had  long  ago 
gained  with  Irish  life,  showed  also  a  decided  state  of  novitiate  in 
novel  craft.  In  the  time  of  his  complete  accomplishment  as  a  master 
of  that  craft  (which  may  be  said  to  coincide  with  the  Barsetshire 
series  of  tales),  he  meddled  with  Irish  matters  but  little,  though 
his  references  to  them  in  Phineas  Finn  and  other  books  showed 
the  old  mastery  of  the  subject.  An  amateur  of  the  useless 
"  might  have  been  "  would  be  excusable  if  he  speculated  on  what 
a  novel  with  the  subject  of  the  Land  League,  but  written  in  the 
days  of  Barche&ter  Towers  or  The  Last  Chronicle,  would  have  been 
like.  It  would  have  been  something  more  than  a  remarkable 
book  from  the  literary  point  of  view  ;  it  would  have  been  a  not 
inconsiderable  social  aud  political  force  on  the  right  side  of  the 
question.  That  unchauging  problem  has  now  got  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  generation,  who,  like  all  new  generations,  fancy  that  they 
are  much  wiser  than  their  fathers.  That  Mr.  Trollope,  a  Liberal 
of  the  Liberals,  declares  himself  in  this  book  dead  against  the 
Government  policy  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimes  Act,  is  not  likely 
to  have  much  effect  on  it.  Nor  in  any  case,  perhaps,  could  a 
novelist  hope  to  do  much  more  than  put  one  side  of  the 
case  in  a  sufficiently  striking  light.  This  Mr.  Trollope,  if  not 
with  the  success  of  his  best  days,  at  any  rate  with  great  force  and 
with  complete  knowledge,  has  done  here.  The  story  is  not  finished, 
and  it  is,  as  was  usual  with  its  author,  complicated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  underplot,  and  with  love  matters  which  have  little  to  do 
with  the  main  issue.  But  the  principal  social  aspects  of  the 
present  Irish  question  are  put  here  in  attractive  novel-form,  and 
with  the  accuracy  which  nothing  but  a  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  Irish  life,  or  else  a  long  and  patient  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  can  possibly  give.  There  are  long  digres- 
sions, one  in  particular  with  regard  to  the  boycotting  of  the  hunt 
in  a  western  Irish  county,  which  Mr.  Trollope's  love  of  the  par- 
ticular amusement  has  made  him  draw  out  at  a  length  altogether 
disproportionate.  An  excursus  on  the  Land  Act  itself,  though  as 
true  as  Gospel  truth,  is  perhaps  a  little  out  of  place.  The  Irish- 
American  O'Mahony's  experience  in  Parliament,  and  the  Irish- 
American's  daughter's  experience  on  the  stage,  are  hardly  joined 

*  The  Land  Leaguers.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1883. 

Gladys  Fane.    By  T.  Wemyss  Reid.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1883. 
Jack's  Cousin  Kate.    By  E.  C.  Kenyon.    London  :  Remington  &  Co 
1883. 

Two  Lives.  By  E.  M.  Carlen.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  EL  D. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1883. 

Queer  People.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Leah,  by  A.  Albert 
London:  W.  il.  Allen.    1883.  '   "  0 
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on  to  the  main  current  of  the  story  with  that  adroitness  which 
Mr.  Trollope  would  have  shown  if  he  had  been  quite  himself.  A 
very  severe  critic  might  object  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Morony   Castle,  new-comer  in  Ireland,  and  until  recent  days 
welcomed  as  ajiew-comer,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  owner  of  an 
improved  and  improving  estate,  in  which  he  has  invested  not  only 
much  of  his  own  money  but  considerable  sums  lent  to  him  by  his 
relations,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  strainedly  typical.    But,  in  the 
working  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  hapless  Jones,  both  truth 
and  art  are  distinctly  perceptible.    The  new  American  teaching 
and  the  new  style  of  doctrine  adopted  by  the  younger  and  baser 
sort  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  affect  Mr.  Jones's  tenants  by 
degrees,  and  his  personal  retainers  and  hangers-on  by  degrees, 
only  more  slowly.    Worst  of  all,  his  younger  son,  a  weak  boy,  is 
enticed   to  join  the  Roman  communion,  to  which  his  father 
offers  no  very  great  objection,  and,  by  insensible  and  gradual 
means,  is  brought  to  think  that  he  must  somehow  wink  at  the 
misdeeds  of  his  new  co-religionists.    At  last  a  direct  blow  is 
struck  at  Mr.  Jones  by  the  flooding  of  certain  carefully-drained 
fields  and  the  ruin  of  their  valuable  crops.  All  the  neighbourhood 
knows  who  has  done  it,  and  of  course  no  one  will  tell.    But  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  Florian  Jones  himself  has  some  indirect 
knowledge  of  his  father's  enemies.    On  these  facts  the  main  story 
turns.    The  most  interesting  figure  in  it  is  an  English  magistrate 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd — Captain  ClaUon  by  name— 
whom  the  agitators  fear  only  less  than  they  hate  him.    The  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are,  of  course,  exciting;  they  could  hardly, 
considering  the  subject,  be  otherwise.   The  insistance  of  his  sisters 
at  last  brings  Florian  to  something  like  natural  and  generous  feel- 
ing, and  another  witness  is    also  procured.     This  witness  is 
murdered  in  open  court — an  unnecessary  advance  on  fact  and 
probability   considering  the    undoubted  circumstances    at  the 
novelist's  disposal — and  Florian  soon  afterwards  shares  the  same 
fate.  It  is  given  to  the  reader  to  understand  that  condign  punish- 
ment, had  the  story  been  concluded,  awaited  the  scoundrel  who 
planned  or  executed  these  crimes,  and  that  the  various  lovers  were 
to  have  been  made  happy.    But  Mr.  Trollope  had  no  time  to  work 
this  out.    The  truncum  corpus  of  the  book  is,  despite  this  draw- 
back, far  from  unpleasant  to  read  as  a  novel ;  while  it  is  memor- 
able as  the  protest — almost  a  death-bed  protest — of  an  expert  in 
the  matter  and  a  steadfast  party  politician  against  the  mistaken 
and  ruinous  course  which  in  his  judgment  his  party  were  at  the 
time,  and,  with  insignificant  and  temporary  modifications  are  still, 
pursuing  in  reference  to  this  secular  problem  of  Irish  violence, 
Irish  unreasoD,  and  Irish  treachery. 

_  The  merits  of  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  novel,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable, consist  less  in  a  striking  novelty  of  incident  or  cha- 
racter than  in  the  good  writing  and  even  execution  of  the  work. 
The  story  opens  in  Belgravia  in  the  height  of  the  London  season, 
and,  an  ill-tempered  reader  who  neglects  the  precept  against  rash 
judgment  may  possibly  be  tempted  to  think,  in  the  height  of 
absurdity.    For  it  certainly  is  not  common  for  a  gentleman — the 
Earl  of  Lostwithiel  is  represented  as  a  gentleman  in  both  senses — 
to  afficher  his  attachment  to  a  lady  by  kissing  his  hand  to  her  from 
the  balcony  of  his  house  before  the  public  ;  and  it  is  less  common 
for  a  person  who  indulges  in  such  unconventional  proceedings  to 
be  so  careless  or  clumsy  as  to  mistake  the  maid  for  the  mistress. 
But  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  knows  what  he  is  about ;  and  this  rather 
startling  overture  conducts  the  reader  into  the  plot  of  a  very 
sufficiently  interesting  opera.    Gladys  Fane,  the  supposed  object 
of  Lord  Lostwithiel's  rather  calf-like  attentions  and  the  cause  of 
his  discomfiture  (for  she  has  commissioned  her  maid  to  array  her- 
self in  borrowed  garments),  is  the  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and 
slightly  hoydenish  daughter  of  Mr.  Fane,  of  Fanesford,  a  squire 
•with  a  very  long  pedigree  and  a  rent-roll  not  much  shorter.  The 
overture  is  preliminary  merely ;  and  Lord  Lostwithiel,  though  he 
continues  to  hold  the  position  of  Gladys  Fane's  hopeless  admirer, 
plays  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the  story.    The  first  act,  as  it  may 
be  called,  deals  with  election  matters.    Reginald  Mansfield,  an 
advanced  but  chivalrous  Radical,  has  taken  up  the  adventure  of 
bearding  Toryism,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Fane,  in  its  den — that  is 
to  say,  the  family  borough  of  Fanesford.    Mansfield  is  defeated, 
chiefly  owing  to  his  own  excessive  chivalry — and  if  Mr.  Wemyss 
Reid  can  find  some  means  of  diffusing  this  quality  more  widely 
among  the  Radical  party,  England  will  be  grateful  to  him.  Then 
he  disappears  for  the  moment,  and  Gladys  comes  to  the  front. 
Her  father,  an  estimable  but  weak  old  person,  falls  into  the  toils 
of  a  prim  and  plotting  spinster  of  rank  and  marries  her,  to  the 
horror  of  his  daughters.     One,  the  younger,  submits,  though 
not  too   gracefully.     Gladys,  the   elder,  declares  war  to  the 
knife,  and  is  beaten.    Circumstances,  which  it  is  undesirable  to 
detail,  inasmuch  as  they  form  an  important  turning-point  in  the 
story,  make  Gladys  a  kind  of  exile  ou  the  Continent.    Here  she 
meets  Mansfield  once  more,  and  the  plot  proper  is  properly 
engaged.    The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  against  Mr.  Weinyss 
Reid  in  this  part  of  his  story,  as  in  some  others,  is  that  his 
machinery  is  a  little  conventional.   An  unlucky  and  discreditable 
marriage  in  early  life  is  no  doubt  a  not  wholly  uncommon  thing. 
But  it  rarely  makes  so  much  misery  in  real  life  as  in  novels, 
because  honest  men  at  least  seldom  attempt  to  keep  it  concealed, 
while  dishonest  ones  know  that  for  ffirting  purposes  the  atmosphere 
of  romance  and  misfortune  which  it  throws  around  them  is  rather 
advantageous  than  otherwise.  In  some  other  respects  Mr.  Wemyss 
Reid  is  also  too  conventional.   The  ideal  newspaper  correspondent 
— a  person  remarkably  different  from  the  real — appears  in  his 
pages,  also  the  ideal  country  gentleman,  also  the  ideal  old  cat  of 


aristocratic  lineage,  also  some  other  rather  musty  types.  His  satire 
runs  into  the  hackneyed,   and  is  sometimes   directed  against 
private,  or  semi-private,  societies,  where  good  taste  would  prescribe 
abstention.    From  the  frequency  with  which  certain  of  these 
societies  have  appeared  of  late  in  novels  and  newspapers,  some 
ill-natured  people  might  assume  that  a  good  deal  of  blackballing 
must  have  been  going  on  in  them.    Mr.  Wemyss  Reid,  however, 
is  a  very  mild  offender  in  this  respect.    He  has,  moreover,  the 
sufficient  defence  of  having  written  a  really  interesting  novel  with 
plenty  of  incident,  with  good  dialogue,  and  with  attractive,  if 
not  very  original,  character-drawing.'   Monte  Carlo  has  figured 
a  good  deal  lately  in  fiction,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  worn-out  topic, 
and  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  uses  it  with  ingenuity  and  describes  it 
with  vigour.    Very  cosmopolitan  people  wiJl  not  be  pleased  with 
his  sketch  of  the  Prince  Bessarion,  a  Continental  gentleman  of 
agreeable  manners,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
ruffian.    Tender-hearted   people   will  be   angry  with  him  for 
winding  up  not  only  without  wedding  bells,  but  with  very  dis- 
tinct funeral  ones.    But,  after  all,  it  is  not  absolutely  sufficient  for 
a  man  not  to  be  an  Englishman  to  make  him  an  angel,  and  there 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  funerals  than  weddings  in  this  world.  To 
speak  less  discursively,  Gladys  Fane  is  a  good  and  clever  book, 
which  few  readers  who  begin  it  are  likely  to  put  down  unfinished, 
and  which  shows  considerable  powers  of  telling  a  story.  These 
powers  could  not  have  been  anticipated  from  the  authors  previous 
literary  work,  which  has  been  entirely  of  another  kind,  but  that 
previous  literary  work  may  no  doubt  be  credited  with  the  fact 
that  Gladys  Fane  is  much  better  written  than  the  run  of  novels, 
and  that  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  blunders  as  to  things 
in  general  which  the  ordinary  novel-writer  strews  about  his  pages 
in  thoughtless  or  thoughtful  profusion.    Like  most  writers  who 
have  wide  knowledge  and  interests.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  occasionally 
drops  or  hints  opinions  with  which  all  his  readers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree ;  but  he  is  not  excessive  in  this,  and  even  if  he  had 
done  it  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent,  his  story  has  quite  enouuh 
"  go  "  in  it,  his  characters  sufficient  vitality  and  attraction  to  carry 
off'  the  superfluity.    The  blemishes  which  have  been  noted  above 
are  but  trilling,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  re- 
markable distinction  about  it  of  the  kind  which  can  be  taken  as 
announcing  a  new  novelist  of  the  highest  class,  Mr.  YVenryss 
Reid  has  certainly  by  this  book  gained  a  place  well  to  the  front 
among  the  novelists  of  the  class  now  living  and  writing  amongst 
us.    What  we  should  like  to  see  in  his  next  book  is  some  attempt 
at  more  definite  and  deeply  marked  character — at  the  drawing  of 
an  individual,  and  not  merely  of  good  specimens  of  certain  con- 
ventional classes.    In  the  other  elements  of  novel-writing  Mr. 
Wemyss  Reid  has,  comparatively,  less  to  learn. 

Miss  Kenyon's  book  shows  signs  of  considerable  immaturity  in 
novel-writing  and  of  no  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
But  there  are  also  apparent  in  it  two  faculties  which  do  not  very 
commonly  appear  in  the  novels  of  beginners  nowadays — the  faculty 
of  imagining  character  and  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story.  The 
author  has,  however,  not  made  the  most  of  either.  Her  opening 
situation — that  in  which  a  handsome  orphan  girl  accepts  a  situa- 
tion as  lady  help,  and,  attracting  the  attention  of  a  rich  uncle, 
has  adoption  into  the  family  proposed  almost  at  once  by  her 
mistress,  who  has  begun  by  being  insolently  rude  to  her — is  one 
of  those  situations  which  might  occur  in  real  life  (where  nothing 
is  improbable),  but  which  has  not  the  probability  necessary  for 
art.  Again,  iVliss  Kenyon  has  committed  an  error  which  is  almost 
always  fatal  by  introducing  the  element  of  religious  discussion 
and  sentiment  largely  into  her  book.  Still,  the  book  certainly 
gives  the  reader  the  impression — not  easy  to  analyse  or  account 
for  exactly,  but  sufficiently  definite — that  the  author  may  do 
very  much  better.  Besides  the  great  advantages  above  referred 
to — advantages  which  are  not  seriously  impaired  by  a  certain 
inability  to  1  anage  dialogue — the  local  colour  is  fairly  managed 
and  not  used  too  lavishly.  But  there  is  one  curious  thing  here. 
Miss  Kenyon  represents  one  of  her  characters  as  admiring 
Mendelssohn  and  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbryn. 
Now  that  is  a  very  odd  conjunction  of  tastes. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  we  have  a  more  deeply-rooted  objec- 
tion than  we  have  to  the  saying  of  anything  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  unpleasant  to  anybody.  But  we  are  really  unable 
to  see  that  the  volumes  of  translation  from  the  Swedish  or  from 
novels  of  Swedish  novelists,  which  close  our  list,  have  much  justi- 
fication for  their  existence.  Mme.  Emilie  Carlen  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  principal  novelists  of  her  country,  but  we  did  not  know  that 
she  wrote  in  French,  and  if  she  did,  we  cannot  see  why  French 
forms  of  proper  names,  French-English  idioms,  and  such  extra- 
ordinary rags  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  once  French 
itself,  as  "je  me  fearis  hacner,"  should  make  their  appearance  in 
an  English  version  of  her  work.  That  with  all  these  drawbacks 
the  story  is  still  not  unreadable  shows  that  Mme.  Carlen  knows 
how  to  write  stories,  but  not,  we  fear,  that  "  F.  E.  D."  knows 
how  to  translate  them.  Mr.  Albert  Alberg,  in  selecting  certain 
short  stories  from  a  w  riter  who  deals  much  ( as  he  confesses)  in 
idiom  and  dialect,  has  attacked  a  still  harder  task  and  with  even 
less  success.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  some  recondite  joke 
in  making  an  old  woman  say  "  they  prefer  to  relegate  their  nosea 
with  snuff',  and  only  laugh  at  my  jardinde  Plants  "  [sic  literatim], 
but  we  confess  to  an  entire  absence  of  comprehension  of  it.  AY  e 
do  not  know  what  a  "  straudway  "  is,  though  the  context  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  Swedish-English  for  the  American 
"  sidewalk."  "  Besides,  no  one  could  expect  they  would  keep  away 
from  the  Midsummer  festival  only  to  feed  an  old  crone  who  was 
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good  for  nothing,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Death  himself  refused  to 
take  her,"  is  a  sentence  the  syntax  of  -which  (and  the  connexion  of 
the  last  clause  with  the  earlier)  a  jury  of  prize  pupil-teachers,  with 
permission  to  decide  by  a  majority,  could  hardly  expound  satis- 
factorily. In  short,  if  "Lea"  writes  difficult  Swedish — which  is 
a  point  on  which  we  do  not  here  pronounce — Mr.  Albert  Alberg 
writes  infinitely  more  difficult  English.  Any  happy  person  whom 
"  the  story  "  alone  concerns,  and  whose  appreciation  of  unfamiliar 
manners  and  customs  may  happen  to  be  made  more  intense  by 
English  which  is  still  more  unfamiliar,  may  be  recommended  to 
the  book ;  but  no  others.  It  would  seem,  if  there  is  not  an  easier 
explanation  of  the  matter,  that  some  translators  think  the  method 
of  the  plasterer's  wile  in  Bleak  House  as  effectual  with  English- 
men as  with  foreigners.  Only  make  the  English  bad  enough,  and 
it  will  somehow  represent  Swedish,  French,  German,  or  anything 
else  required.  Now  we  have  plenty  of  home-grown  novels  written 
in  bad  English,  and  on  this  point  the  strictest  freetrader  may  be 
a  protectionist. 


RECENT  MATHEMATICAL  PUBLICATIONS.* 

TO  pure  mathematics,  as  the  one  science  of  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, belongs  the  note  of  unswerving,  unchallenged,  con- 
tinuous progress — vestigia  nulla  retroreum.  Before  it  the  voice  of 
controversy  is  hushed,  and  adversaria  find  no  place.  In  the  mixed 
sciences,  where  truth  is  won  by  experiment  and  observation,  there 
must  needs  be  ebb  and  flow.  Error  ha9  to  be  eliminated,  approxi- 
mations have  to  be  made  more  exact,  guesswork  has  to  be  verified ; 
■whereas,  in  the  abstract  science  of  number  and  figure  there  is  no 
admission  of  error,  no  balance  of  less  or  more  in  the  measure  of 
truth.  All  that  is  tentative  and  empirical  may  come  and  go,  but 
analytical  proof  runs  on  for  ever.  Of  the  solidity  and  permanence 
of  mathematical  work  as  giving  to  what  is  concrete  or  material  in 
nature  the  abstract  form  or  soul,  we  can  hardly  have  a  more 
emphatic  illustration  than  is  afforded  by  the  republication  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  Professor  Stokes,  written  for  the  most  part 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  the  highest  methods  of 
analysis  are  applied  to  problems  then  as  now  the  most  intricate 
and  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  in  the  field  of  physical  re- 
search. What  more  immediately  strikes  us  on  taking  up  these 
scattered  and  miscellaneous  fragments  of  bygone  travail  is  their 
undiminished  freshness  after  a  whole  generation  of  life  and  work. 
Doubtless  the  physical  sciences  have  advanced  in  the  interim  by 
leaps  and  bounds  ;  but  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  demonstra- 
tions introduced,  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  mathematical 
processes  applied  to  the  solution  of  physical  problems,  are  seen 
to  be  fully  abreast  of  any  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the 
several  departments  of  science  specially  brought  under  treat- 
ment. In  every  one  of  these  lucid  and  closely  reasoned  articles 
we  have  a  permanent  gain  to  knowledge,  a  veritable  Krijfia  els 
aci.  We  see  in  them  the  work  of  an  intellect  of  the  first  order, 
under  the  highest  power  that  the  scientific  culture  of  the  day- 
can  supply.  It  is  well  nigh  startling  to  see  laid  down  in  them 
the  lines  of  development  which  subsequent  research  and  thought 
■were  destined  to  follow.  Without  the  faintest  suggestion  of  mala 
fides,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  remark  how  much  of  what  passes  for 
independent  and  original  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  to  be 
recognized  in  essays  buried  for  yeai-9  in  the  pages  of  The  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Transactions,  The  Mathematical  Journal,  or 
other  serials  of  select  but  limited  circulation.  In  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  many  a  theorem,  or,tthe  most  advanced  stage  of  many  a 
complex  physical  problem,  we  may  discern  the  germ  in  hints  thrown 
out  by  the  then  youthful  Cambridge  mathematician,  Reluctant 
a9  the  author  in  his  modesty  has  shown  himself  to  recall  from 
oblivion  these  records  of  bygone  labour,  the  auvice  of  friends,  backed 
by  the  judicious  liberality  of  the  University  Press,  has  happily 
secured  that  boon  for  the  public.  The  second  of  the  two  volumes, 
making  up  the  series,  has  lately  come  to  hand,  the  preceding  one 
having  seen  the  light  three  years  ago. 

As  some  test  not  only  of  the  prophetic  insiaht  we  have  spoken 
of,  but  of  the  power  of  suggestiveness,  for  which  credit  has 
never  been  given  in  the  right  quarter,  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  able  summary  of  the  progress  in  hydrodynamics 
during  the  intermediate  period  presented  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hicks  to 
the  same  scientific  body  at  their  meeting  in  1881.  The  main 
stages  in  advance  are  marked  by  the  publication  of  Helmholtz's 
paper  on  Vortex  Motion  in  1856,  and  by  that  of  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  introduced  a  new  general  method  into 
the  treatment  of  hydrodynamical  problems  by  the  application  of  the 
Lagrangian  equations  of  motion,  a  further  notable  advance  being 
made  in  the  new  and  greatly  expanded  edition  of  the  same  impor- 
tant work  issued  in  1879.    Of  many  subordinate  contributions  to 
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the  general  theory  of  fluid  motion  spread  over  the  intervening  year, 
a  prominent  place  has  been  occupied  by  a  paper  put  forth  by 
Clebsch  in  1856  on  the  motion  of  an  ellipsoid  in  fluid,  considering 
separately  pure  translation  and  rotation,  and  noticing  that  the 
fluid  moves  in  stream-lines  (in  Faden),  with  the  result  of  an  appa- 
rent increase  of  mass,  differing  in  different  directions,  as  well  as  a 
diminution  of  gravity,  from  whence  the  writer  deduces  the  law 
that  the  form  of  the  curves  in  which  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ap- 
pear to  move  relatively  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  de- 
pends only  upon  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  curve  in  which  its 
centre  of  gravity  moves.  Now  it  is  curious  to  see  how  much  of  these 
results  is  to  be  found  by  anticipation  in  a  paper  reprinted  in  the 
first  of  the  volumes  before  us,  written  in  1843,  "On  some  Cases 
of  Fluid  Motion  " ;  in  which  paper  there  is  also  given  by  Professor 
Stokes  the  first  conception  of  what  is  known  as  the  method  of 
images,  a  most  effective  mode  of  attacking  particular  problems  in 
fluid  motion,  to  which  the  author  returns  in  a  subsequent  note, 
suggested  by  Sir  W.  Thomson's  discovery  of  the  electrical  image 
of  a  point  of  electricity  in  presence  of  a  conducting  sphere,  pre- 
vious to  which  Stokes's  theory  had  attracted  no  attention.  Another 
masterly  \  aner  of  the  same  early  period,  which  revolutionized 
what  was  known  of  the  subject,  was  that  on  Internal  Friction  of 
Solids  in  Motion,  and  on  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic 
Solids.  To  this  is  due,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  later 
additions  to  the  theory  of  motion  in  fluids,  involving  the  whole 
problem  of  vortex  motion,  or  that  in  which  the  velocities  cannot 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  potential.  The  vocabulary  of  science 
has  been  enlarged  iu  the  interval  ;  a  nominally  new  branch  having 
been  opened  up  in  the  study  of  kinematics,  so  named  by  Ampere, 
such  terms  as  kinetic  energy  or  vector  potential  being  looked 
for  in  vain  in  writings  of  that  early  date.  Still,  for  the  kine- 
matical  properties  of  the  motion,  or  that  relating  to  the  rotation 
of  minute  molecular  particles,  the  fundamental  ideas  are  to  be 
sought  in  Stokes's  article.  The  discussion  has  since  been  carried 
on  in  Helmholtz's  admirable  paper  in  Crelle's  Journal  (1861)  on 
the  laws  of  vortex  motion,  in  which  he  finds  solutions  for  the 
four  differential  equations  for  the  velocities  when  the  rotations  at 
every  point  of  the  fluid  are  known,  adding  thereto  examples  of 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  due  to  infinite  straight  vortices  and  to 
circular  vortex  filaments. 

Nor  had  the  properties  of  discontinuous  motion  or  jets, 
hardly  noticed  by  mathematicians  until  pointed  out  by  Hehn- 
holtz  in  1868,  been  overlooked  by  Stokes  when  writing  upon 
the  Critical  Values  of  the  Sums  of  Periodic  Series  (1847),  his 
suggestions  being  taken  up  as  the  foundation  of  the  later  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  by  Kirchkoff,  Riemaun,  Maxwell,  and  Lord 
Rayleigh.  The  equations,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
perfect  fluids,  were  further  extended  to  include  the  conditions  of 
viscosity,  the  form  to  which  he  reduced  the  differential  equations 
being  that  now  generally  adopted.  On  Oscillatory  Waves  (1847) 
we  have  a  brilliant  application  of  analysis  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  Professor  Airy,  the  discussion  passing  into 
the  theory  of  sound,  being  followed  up  by  a  later  paper  on  certain 
Difficulties  attaching  to  it,  started  by  Professor  Challis  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  82-S9),  since  treated  by  Earnshaw,  Riemann,  and  Rankine. 
Not  less  valuable  or  suggestive  are  his  numerous  papers  upon  the 
theory  of  light.  Besides  being  distinguished  in  these  special  de- 
partments as  an  experimentalist,  no  less  than  as  a  mathematician, 
he  is  ready  with  many  a  practical  suggestion  to  the  mechanician 
and  the  engineer,  discussing  a  differential  equation  relating  to  the 
breaking  of  railway  bridges,  and  noting  the  omission  by  Mr.  Cox 
of  the  vis  viva  arising  from  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  train  or 
other  body  in  motion.  Another  point  in  which  he  is  found 
anticipating  what  probably  passes  with  most  people  for  a  modern 
application  of  science  is  the  following  up  the  suggestion  of  Airy  in 
the  description  of  a  lens  to  correct  the  astigmatism  of  a  defective 
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From  transcendental  operations  in  the  upper  regions  of  analysis 
to  the  elements  of  linear  geometry  will  be  thought  perhaps  as  abrupt 
a  drop  as  may  well  be.  Having,  however,  a  batch  of  educational 
works  inviting  notice,  we  would  fain  append  a  few  words  in  re- 
commendation of  a  little  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  by  Mr. 
II.  G.  Willis.  So  much  preference  being  naturally  given  to  the 
analytical  method  as  an  instrument  for  unfolding  mathematical 
truth,  there  is  all  the  more  need  for  exercising  the  learner  in  that 
geometrical  training  which  is  the  truest  discipline  of  the  mind. 
Since  the  great  days  of  the  Principia  no  one,  alas !  has  been  found 
to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  In  this  useful  manual  the  conic  is 
first  discussed  in  general ;  {a)  with  reference  to  focus  and  direc- 
tion ;  (I))  as  the  projection  of  a  circle  or  a  section  of  a  cone  ;  (c) 
as  the  reciprocal  of  a  circle ;  every  common  or  closely  analogous 
property  of'  the  three  conies  is  next  proved  by  a  single  proposition  ; 
the  relation  between  the  conies,  their  similarities  and  dissimi- 
larities, being  brought  prominently  forward.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  numerous  examples,  carefully  graduated,  are  appended. 

With  all  his  defects  of  matter  and  style,  Euclid  still  holds  rule 
in  our  schools  after  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Much  as  we 
may  desiderate  a  text-book  of  elementary  geometry  simpler  in 
arrangement,  more  precise  in  definition,  plainer  in  wording,  and 
otherwise  more  fitted  to  the  intelligence  of  beginners,  such  a  model 
work  has  yet  to  be  written.  The  most  satisfactory  attempts  in 
that  direction  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  clear- 
ness to  the  text,  whilst  adhering  to  the  plan  of  the  grand  old 
elementator,  semi-mythical  as  he  is  iu  his  history  and  his 
surroundings.  A  praiseworthy  effort  of  this  sort  is  made  in 
The  First  Book  of  Euclid,  made  Easy  for  Beginners,  suggested  to 
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Mr.  Howard  by  the  discovery  that  his  son,  having  been  supposed 
to  have  learnt  the  first  two  books  at  one  of  our  great  public 
schools,  did  not  really  understand  the  first  propositiop.  His  secret 
lies,  besides  consummate  clearness  of  statement,  in  discarding  the 
use  of  letters,  and  building  up  each  theorem  or  problem  by  the 
adoption  of  the  recently  suggested  use  of  lines  of  different  colours, 
addressing  the  mind  through  the  eye  with  great  directness,  and 
affording  a  novel  sense  of  pleasure  to  what  has  generally  been 
found  the  driest  of  studies.  We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that 
his  son  not  only  easily  mastered  the  propositions  thus  put  before 
him,  but  had  little  subsequent  difficulty  with  his  Euclid. 

In  The  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  prepared  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Improvement  of  Geometrical  Teaching,  we  have  a  sequel, 
compiled  as  a  more  complete  series  of  proofs,  to  the  propositions 
put  forth  as  a  Syllabus  of  Plane  Geometry  some  eight  years 
ago;  Notwithstanding  the  sale  of  an  edition  of  three  thousand 
copies,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the  work  by  teachers 
and  students,  reported  by  the  compilers,  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  destined  widely  to  supersede  the  time-honoured  manual. 
Whether  the  opening  definition  that  "  a  point  has  position  but 
it  has  no  magnitude"  is  an  improvement  upon  Simson's  long-used 
expansion  of  the  pithy  original  of  the  old  master,  o-rjfxelov  ianv 
ov  nepos  ovdeu,  may  be  questioned  ;  nor  is  a  straight  line  likely  to 
be  made  clearer  to  the  boyish  understanding  as  being  "  such  that 
any  part  will,  however  placed,  lie  wholly  on  any  other  part  if  its 
extremities  are  made  to  fall  on  that  other  part."  The  second  book, 
on  the  equality  of  areas,  with  exercises  attached,  seems  to  us  the 
best  drawn  up  and  fullest  of  suggestions  for  the  teacher. 


SHIPBUILDING.* 

IN  a  previous  notice  (Saturday  Review,  November  24th,  18S3) 
of  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  we  referred  to  some  papers  of  great  merit  which 
want  of  space  prevented  us  from  then  considering.  We  propose 
now  to  speak  of  two  of  these,  which,  albeit  some  time  has  passed 
since  they  were  read  at  the  Institution,  are  very  well  worth 
attention,  as  they  deal  with  subjects  of  great  importance,  not 
much  elucidated  since  they  were  written,  and  are  practically  as 
new  and  as  pertinent  as  if  they  had  been  published  yesterday. 
The  first  of  these,  to  which  very  appropriately  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  volume  is  given,  is"by  Captain  G.  H.  Noel,  R.N., 
and  treats  of  "  Certain  Points  of  Importance  in  the  Construction 
of  Ships  of  War."  Sailors,  when  they  do  take  up  the  pen,  often 
write  extremely  well.  Trained  from  their  youth  to  practical 
work,  they  take  a  thoroughly  practical  view  of  any  subject  that 
presents  itself  to  them,  and  are  not  the  least  given  to  verbiage,  to 
elaborate  but  unsupported  hypotheses,  or  to  hazy  mathematical 
speculations  leading  to  no  definite  result.  It  is  not,  then,  sur- 
prising to  find  that  Captain  Noel's  suggestions  are  very  valuable 
ones,  that  they  are  briefly  and  clearly  stated,  and  that"  his  terse 
and  lucid  remarks  present  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  misty  talk  to 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Transactions.  The  subjects  he 
deals  with  are: — The  strength  and  height  of  the  bow  necessary 
for  ramming ;  watertight  compartments  :  armoured  conning 
towers ;  and  torpedo  defence.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
he  says  much  that  is  of  weight.  What  a  great  naval  engagement 
would  be  like  in  our  time  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  doubt  to 
those  who  have  followed  most  closely  the  developments  of  modern 
artillery  and  naval  architecture  and  have  thought  most  carefully 
on  naval  warfare,  and  nothing  approaching  certainty  can  be 
attained  ;  but  undoubtedly  not  a  few  of  those  who  are  competent 
to  consider  the  question  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  sea-fight 
might  be  principally  decided  by  ramming.  The  success  of  Admiral 
Tegethoff  at  Lissa,  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  sent  her  consort  to  the  bottom,  tend  to  sup- 
port this  view ;  and,  as  a  successful  thrust  does  not  merely  cripple 
the  adversary,  but  absolutely  destroys  him,  ramming  is  very  likely 
to  be  attempted  by  bold  men  ;  but  then  if  it  is  more  overwhelming 
than  the  other  kinds  of  attack,  it  is  also  more  dangerous.  After  one 
vessel  has  sunk  another,  it  may  be  found  that  she  is  herself  in  no 
very  enviable  position,  and  the  question  which  suggests  itself  is — 
What  chance  is  there  of  the  vessel  which  succeeds  in  ramming 
receiving  vital  injuries,  or  sinking  with  her  victim?  The  not  in- 
considerable risks  which  the  winning  ship  runs  are  briefly  summed 
up  by  Captain  Noel,  who  says  that  when  design  and  construction 
have  been  imperfect  there  is  "danger  of  the  ram-bow  being  forced 
in,  of  the  bow  being  twisted  or  broken,  or  of  the  vessel  capsizing 
owing  either  to  want  of  height  in  her  bow  and  freeboard  causing 
her  to  lurch  and  capsize  or  sink  head  first,  or  to  the  breaking  away 
of  the  bow  upper  works,  the  consequent  interlocking  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  sinking  of  both.  These  are  very  real  dangers,  and  against 
the  two  first  of  them  great  precautions  are  already  taken.  The 
ram-bow  is  supported  by  breasthooks,  by  armoured  decks,  and 
by  other  means.  Nevertheless,  some  may  doubt  with  Captain 
Noel  whether  in  large  ships  of  the  central  citadel  type  sufficient 
strength  is  given,  as  the  bow  is  not  supported  by  "side  armour. 
This  weakness  also  tends,  with  vessels  of  the  build  named, 
to  increase  the  second  danger  mentioned,  that  from  oblique  or 
twisting  strains,  which  are  certainly  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  ram- 
ming. It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  superior  skill  may 
enable  a  captain  to  give  a  blow  instead  of  receiving  one,  it  can 
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hardly  be  expected  that  any  man  will  be  so  preternaturally  skilful 
as  always  to  strike  at  right  angles.  If  the  blow  is  oblique,  there 
may  be.  before  the  successful  ship  can  be  got  clear  of  the  other,  a 
|  tremendous  strain  put  on  the  bow.  Is  this  sufficiently  guarded 
against  ?  Captain  Noel  thinks  not ;  and  recommends  that  a  more 
j  secure  root  for  the  ram  be  constructed  by  "  building  its  point  on 
to  a  cigar-end-shaped  structure,  worked  smoothly  into  the  bow, 
and  giving  the  sharpness  requisite  for  the  speed  of  the  ship  by  its 
horizontal  as  well  as  its  vertical  entrance'';  and  no  doubt  "this 
would  considerably  increase  strength.  With  regard  to  height  of 
bow  Captain  Noel  says  that,  although  some  of  the  coast-service 
ironclads  have  fairly  "high  bows,  "  no"  vessel  of  this  type  can  give 
her  captain  the  confidence  he  would  possess  were  he  commanding 
a  snip  with  a  high,  well-constructed  bow,  which  would  ensure  the 
enemy  he  had  rammed  being  thrown  off  clear,"  and  remove  all  risk 
of  entanglement  or  of  a  heavy  lurch ;  and  he  also  considers  that, 
with  vessels  constructed  of  very  light  steel,  the  danger  may  im- 
perceptibly creep  in  of  making  the  upper  works  too  light,  and  that 
such  weakness  may,  in  case  of  ramming,  lead  to  disaster. 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says  about  the  necessity 
for  huge  strength  in  the  bow  can  hardly  be  denied,  and  from  the 
tone  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  his  paper  it 
is  clear  that  his  hearers  were  much  impressed  by  his  remarks. 
His  arguments,  however,  seem  at  first  to  be  met  by  the  reply 
which  is  so  often  given  to  those  who  ask  for  more  strength  in 
some  part  of  a  ship,  or  for  heavier  guns.    A  naval  architect  has 
but  a  limited  amount  of  buoyancy  at  his  disposal,  and  if  he  in- 
creases strength  and  weight  in  one  part,  he  must  necessarily  in 
some  other  part  lessen  weight  and  lessen  strength.    If  the  bow  is- 
to  be  made  stronger  there  must  be  less  armour,  or  thinner  armour, 
or  lighter  guns.    This,  of  course,  is  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four— if,  indeed,  the  higher  mathematicians  will  allow  that 
to  be  a  certainty— but,  indubitable  as  the  fact  is,  Captain  Noel's 
contention  is  not  really  disposed  of  by  it.    A  ram  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  important  part,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  most 
important  weapon  of  a  ship,  more  important  even  than  her  guns,, 
and  in  that  case  everything  must,  be  sacrificed  to  it;  armour  must 
be  diminished  and  guns  made  fewer  and  lighter,  in  order  that 
the  ram-bow  may  be  perfect.    If,  however"  it  is  not  thought 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  much  in  order  to  make  the  thrustinf 
weapon  perfect,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  abandon  it  altogether.    A  ram  which  is  not  thoroughly 
elficient  may  be  worse  than  useless.     If  a  gun  were  invented 
which  would  possibly  destroy  an  adversary,  but  would  also  very 
possibly  annihilate  the  vessel  on  board  which  it  was  fired,  it  would 
probably  not  be  fired  on  board  a  ship.    If  ramming  is  to  result  in 
the  loss  of  the  victorious  vessel,  it  may  be  thought  that  rams 
should  be  dispensed  with  and  the  speed  of  ships  increased. 

Of  the  other  questions  considered  by  Captain  Noel,  that  which 
he  treats  best  is  the  one  relating  to  constructing  conning  towers, 
as  his  remarks  about  watertight  compartments  and  torpedoes, 
though  very  sensible,  have  no  special  novelty.  With  regard  to 
conning  towers,  he  contends  that  they  should  be  of  enormous- 
strength  and  should  have  wings — i.e.  thick  walls  of  iron — projectino- 
from  each  of  the  corners  of  the  tower,  which  will  afford  partial 
protection  to  the  captain  when  he  desires  to  take  a  freer  and  wider 
survey  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  inside  of  his  fastness.  Here, 
again,  the  old  difficulty  about  weight  comes  in,  and  with  connino- 
towers  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  to  increase  their  weight  is 
to  increase  weight  very  high  up.  Still  Captain  Noel  appears  to  be  in 
the  main  right.  He  called  the  captain  in  his  paper,  the  head,  and,  in 
the  discussion  which  followed,  the  brains,  of  the  ship;  but  the  latter 
simile  is  not  perfect,  as  no  ship  can  get  on  without  a  commanding 
officer,  whereas  a  great  many  people  seem  to  get  on  perfectly 
well  without  brains.  Setting  aside  figures  of  speech,  it  may  be 
said  that,  with  ironclads  at  all  events,  there  may  be  for  the  time 
paralysis  of  the  vessel  if  the  captain  is  killed  or  disabled ;  and 
though  of  course  he  can  be  replaced,  a  brief  interval  of  paralysis 
may  be  fatal.  Every  means  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  obtain 
proper  protection  for  captains  in  armoured  ships.  Ou  his  main 
points,  then,  Captain  Noel  undoubtedly  makes  a  good  case.  What 
he  says  about  compartments  and  torpedoes  does  not,  as  just  in- 
dicated, call  for  any  special  comment;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
this  notice  of  his  valuable  paper  without  referring  to  a  remarkable 
incident  in  the  discussion  which  followed  it.  Mr.  J.  DA.  Samuda 
stated  that  Admiral  Tegethoff  once  described  to  him  the  ramming 
of  the  Jte  d'ltalia,  and  said,  "  If  I  were  to  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  would  never  ram  another  ship,  the  impression  produced  upon 
me  was  so  awful."  The  Admiral  went  on  to  say  that  his  orders 
to  his  captains  were  to  turn  their  ships  and  ram  at  a  certain  signal, 
but  that  his  was  the  only  vessel  that  did  it.  From  this  Mr.  Samuda 
drew  the  inference  that  the  ram  was  not  likely  to  be  much  used 
in  naval  warfare ;  but  this  view  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
accepted  by  the  naval  officers  in  the  room. 

The  other  paper  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  is  by  Mr.  James  Dunn,  and  relates  to  watertight  compart- 
ments in  merchant  ships.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Dunn  is  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  speak.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  question  of 
arming  merchant  vessels  was  under  consideration,  he  was,  we 
believe,  deputed  by  the  Admiralty  to  examine  the  steamers  offered 
as  potential  men  of  war,  and  to  decide,  or  at  all  events  to  give 
reasons  for  deciding,  whether  they  should  be  placed  on  the  Admi- 
ralty list.  To  be  admitted  into  the  list  it  was  and  is  of  course 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  vessel  should  be  really  divided  into 
watertight  compartments,  as  without  them  a  single  shot  may  sink 
her.    Most  melancholy  were  the  results  when,  in  1875,  inquiry 
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was  made.  The  Admiralty  laid  down  the  rule  that  "No  ship 
should  be  considered  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  with- 
out her  bulkheads  being  so  arranged  that,  if  any  one  of  her 
compartments  were  laid  open  to  the  sea  in  smooth  water,  the 
loss  of  buoyancy  thereby  occasioned  should  not  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  ship " ;  and,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  not,  in  the  whole  mercantile  marine, 
thirty  ocean-going-ships  fit  for  admission  under  this  very  moderate 
condition.  So  much  for  the  talk  which  had  been  for  years 
before  1875  of  the  safety  gained  by  watertight  compartments. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement, 
and,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Dunn's  paper  was  written,  there 
were  300  ships  complying  with  the  requirement,  and  some  were 
being  built  which  could  dispense  with  buoyancy  in  any  two  com- 
partments and  still  retain  floating  power.  This  is  gratifying,  but  a 
painful  fact  has  to  be  mentioned  as  well.  There  are,  or  were,  "  more 
than  4,000  ships  of  100  tons  and  upwards  which  would  sink  if 
any  compartment  between  the  collision  and  stuffing-box  bulk- 
heads were  laid  open  to  the  sea  in  smooth  water,"  owing,  not  to 
the  possible  giving  way  of  the  bulkheads,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  so  constructed  that  if  water  gets  into  one  compartment  it 
must  of  necessity  flow  gradually  into  the  others.  As  was  ex- 
plained long  ago  in  the  columns  of  this  journal,  bulkheads  are, 
generally  speaking,  only  taken  up  to  a  little  above  the  water-line. 
If  a  compartment  fills  the  vessel  of  course  sinks  somewhat,  and 
the  tops  of  the  bulkheads  become  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  outside  water,  and  the  consequence  of  course  is  that,  if  one 
compartment  is  pierced,  all  the  others  fill  by  degrees.  Bulkheads 
of  this  kind  are  not  only  useless,  but,  as  Mr.  Dunn  points  out, 
absolutely  dangerous,  as  by  keeping  the  water  for  a  time  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  they  may  cause  her  bows  to  be  carried  under, 
whereas,  if  water  flows  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  her 
trim  will  at  all  events  be  preserved.  The  only  proper  way  of 
constructing  bulkheads  is  to  carry  them  to  the  upper  deck ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  and  when  there  is  a  divisional  bulkhead  in  the 
fore  and  after  hold,  two  compartments  may  till  without  the  vessel 
sinking.  To  prove  this  in  the  most  practical  way,  the  Admiralty 
has  had  models  constructed  and  placed  in  a  tank,  and  diagrams  of 
these  in  various  conditions  are  appended  to  Mr.  Dunn's  paper.  In 
thus  showing  what  can  be  achieved  without  any  great  expenditure, 
the  Admiralty  have  certainly  done  most  excellent  work ;  they  have 
also  done  excellent  work  in  ascertaining  what  steamers  are  rightly 
constructed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  their  labours  will 
be  made  known  widely,  as  every  possible  means  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  inform  the  public  which  of  the  great  passenger  steamers 
are  really  safe.  At  present  this  scarcely  seems  to  be  done,  and  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Dunn's  excellent  paper  may  be  read  outside  pro- 
fessional circles,  as  it  may  stimulate  a  demand  for  information 
which  ought  to  be  given  as  freely  as  may  be  possible. 


HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  PANJAB.* 

THE  late  Mr.  Eastwick  was  more  distinguished  in  literature 
than  in  politics.  As  M.P.  for  Falmouth  he  was  certainly 
listened  to  by  the  House  on  Indian  subjects,  and  he  never  became 
one  of  those  bores  whose  persistence  raises  a  feeling  of  amazement 
at  the  reputation  which  they  certainly  gained  in  India  and  as 
certainly  forfeited  in  England.  But  Mr.  Eastwick  did  not  acquire 
the  character  of  an  Indian  authority,  and  he  was  much  better 
employed  when  editing  the  Gulistan  and  collecting  materials  for 
his  various  Handbooks,  than  in  speaking  on  the  Indian  Budget  and 
propounding  unnecessary  questions  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
truth  he  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished  scholar,  and  was  well 
versed  in  Oriental  history  and  languages.  His  Handbooks  for 
Madras  and  Bengal  are  full  of  information,  generally  correct  in 
details,  and  digested  and  arranged  on  sound  principles.  He  says 
truly,  in  his  Preface  to  his  latest  work,  that  whether  for  beauty  of 
scenery,  splendour  of  architecture,  historical  association,  or 
political  importance,  the  Panjab  and  North-Western  India  may 
fairly  claim  precedence  over  any  other  Presidency.  We  mav  omit 
the  Himalayas  from  such  comparison,  for  our  mountain  barrier  is 
not  really  the  property  of  any  one  particular  Province.  In  variety 
of  aspect,  combination  of  wood  and.  water,  sparkling  rivers,  grassy 
slopes  and  ranges  of  hills,  the  Central  Provinces  surpass  anything 
that  the  Panjab  or  Scinde  can  show.  Madras  has  specimens  of 
Hindu  architecture  of  magnificent  extent  and  unequalled  pro- 
portions. Nor  would  any  one  with  an  eye  for  colour  compare 
any  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the'  Doab  of  Hindostan 
at  their  best,  with  the  plains  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Bengal  at  their  worst.  And  the  Ghauts  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency, with  their  rapid  descent  into  the  Konknn,  present 
features  almost  unique.  But  the  Panjab  has  always  claimed  a 
large  share  of  public  attention ;  and,  though  one  of  our  later 
acquisitions,  has  never  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  century 
been  left  out  of  account  in  estimating  the  progress,  position,  and 
risks  of  our  dependency.  It  needs  no  long  argument  to  show 
why  this  is  so.  A  good  deal  may  have  happened,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  say,  between  Alexander's  victory  over  Porus 
and  the  battle  of  Chillianwala.  But  the  Panjab  has  always 
been  the  gate  of  India.  Traces  of  Grecian  art  and  ancient 
coins  in  abundance  attest   the   influence   of  Graeco-Bactrian 
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dynasties.  The  influence  of  Buddhism  from  the  south,  or  of 
Scythians  from  the  north,  the  changes  in  royal  families  between 
the  Macedonian  invasion  and  the  final  ascendency  of  Mohammedan 
conquerors  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  10  this  day 
stock  subjects  of  dispute  with  antiquaries.  Several  of  the  early 
Mogul  Emperors  attempted  to  rule  India  from  Cabul  and 
Lahore,  and  never  fully  succeeded  in  this  attempt.  Jehangir's 
tomb  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  latter  city,  and  may  partly  justify 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Eastwick  that  this  "  mausoleum  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and,  after  the  Taj  and  Kutb  Minar,  is  the 
noblest  building  in  India."  But  it  is  curious  that  in  this  com- 
parison the  author  should  have  omitted  the  tomb  of  Akbar  at 
Secundra,  near  Agra.  Those  who  have  seen  the  mausoleums  of 
that  great  Emperor  and  of  his  son  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
the  tomb  of  Jehangir  to  be  the  inferior  of  the  two.  Then  when 
the  Mussulman  Empire  passed  from  the  hands  of  decrepit  and 
etfete  successors  of  Aurengzebe  to  vigorous  Nawabs  and  Subahdars, 
or  was  cut  and  carved  by  the  Mahrattas,  or  was  signed  away  to 
the  representative  of  the  foreign  adventurer  and  merchant,  the 
Sikhs  from  a  reforming  sect  became  a  first-class  military  power. 
And  so  for  forty  years,  what  with  Kangit  Singh,  his  vigour,  and 
sagacity,  with  the  anarchy  which  ensued  after  his  death,  with  the 
marvellous  tact  shown  by  our  political  officers  on  the  frontier  in 
keeping  our  road  open  to  Afghanistan  after  our  first  disaster  there, 
and  again  with  Sikh  campaigns  ending  in  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Panjab  continued  to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  Indian  statesmen.  Then  came  a  period  into  which,  by  a 
combination  of  rare  ability  and  good  luck,  was  crammed  as  much 
of  administrative  success  as  is  ever  given  for  one  generation  to 
witness  and  for  its  successors  to  admire.  There  were  no  impedi- 
ments in  telegraphs,  in  platform  meetings,  in  the  platitudes  of 
Liberal  Associations,  and  in  light-hearted  questioners  in  Parliament, 
ready,  at  ten  minutes'  notice,  to  adapt  the  British  Constitution  to 
the  rival  sects  and  races  which  we  can  only  just  manage  to  disci- 
pline into  the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  community.  But  there 
were  the  Lawrences,  with  a  picked  band  of  some  of  the  best  civil 
and  military  officers  that  could  be  got  together,  not  by  competi- 
tion but  by*  the  pure  process  of  selection  ;  and  at  the  head  of  all 
was  Lord  Dalhousie  himself.  And  so  a  fine  chapter  was  added  to 
the  annals  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  and,  if  there  were  some 
errors  of  haste  or  misapprehension,  there  was  an  amount  of  real 
permanent  progress  in  everything  that  can  make  a  community 
prosperous  and  a  Government  an  object  of  reverence  and  awe. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Eastwick's  purpose  to  distil  an  essence 
from  Blue-books  or  to  rival  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  describing  in 
gorgeous  hues  the  change  of  a  province  from  anarchy  to  order. 
His  plan  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  First  we  have  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the  Panjab.  Then  a 
brief  catalogue  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  Panjab  proper,  as 
well  as  in  those  districts  made  over  to  its  Government  after  the 
Mutiny.  Then  comes  a  notice  of  its  tribes  and  a  vocabulary  in 
Panjabi  and  Sindhi.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  divided  into 
forty-three  routes,  which  can  be  varied  by  every  traveller  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  fancy,  or  leisure.  Hints  as  to  diet  and  dress 
have  been  judiciously  compressed.  With  exception  to  a  few 
canons,  on  which  most  men  are  agreed  whether  their  experience 
has  been  acquired  on  the  Megna,  on  the  Indus,  or  on  the  Kaveri, 
there  is  nothing  about  which  Anglo-Indians  ditl'er  so  much  as  the 
details  of  outfit  or  the  nature  of  personal  comforts.  And  nothing 
is  more  irritating  to  a  tourist  who  has  laid  in  a  plentiful  stock  of 
what  he  is  assured  are  iudispensables,  than  to  be  told  on  landing  at 
Bombay  or  Calcutta  by  his  candid  host  that  about  one-half  are 
absolutely  noxious  or  useless,  while  the  other  could  have  been  pro- 
cured as  good  or  even  better  in  Bandi  Bazaar  or  Dalhousie 
Square.  In  his  account  of  the  Commissioners  and  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  the  Province,  there  are  divers  not  unimportant 
omissions.  There  is  no  mention  at  all  of  the  Board  at  Lahore 
established  in  1849,  of  ^.vhich  Sir  II.  Lawrence  was  President,  and 
John  Lawrence  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Mansel  the  members.  Then  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  judicial  and  the  financial  Commissioner  and 
the  several  Commissioners  of  divisions  are  not  well  observed,  and 
to  an  ordinary  traveller  would  be  as  perplexing  as  were  to 
Hadji  Baba  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who  came  in  a  hackney-coach  and  were  announced 
as  sitters  on  chairs  and  sitters  on  stools.  And  we  find  no  allusion  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Chief  Court  at  Lahore,  which  is  to  the 
Province  pretty  much  what  the  High  Courts  are  elsewhere.  At 
p.  187  it  is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Koh-i-nur  diamond  was 
brought  to  England  by  Colonel  Mackeson  and  Captain  Ramsay, 
and  delivered  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  whence  it  passed  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  There  was  no  division  of  responsibility 
about  so  priceless  a  jewel.  Lord  Dalhousie  entrusted  the  gem  to 
the  sole  care  of  his  kinsman,  who  went  home  in  a  Queen's  ship, 
and,  we  believe,  never  parted  with  his  treasure  for  a  moment  either 
by  day  or  night.  A  more  serious  blunder  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Chillianwala,  in  which  a  well-known  panic  of 
cavalry  is  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  3rd  Dragoons.  For  this 
regiment  read  the  14th.  The  3rd  or  Mudki  Wallahs,  was  not 
present  at  Chillianwala  at  all.  Mr.  Eastwick  draws  attention  to 
a  ridiculous  entry  in  the  register  of  the  church  at  Peshawar  re- 
garding the  death  of  the  Rev.  Isidore  Lowenthal  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission,  who  was  murdered  in  1864  by  one  of  his 
own  servants.  It  is  another  instance  of  the  sheer  inability  of 
some  well-meaning  persons  to  discern  what  is  incongruous  and 
absurd  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  The  entry,  according  to  Mr. 
Eastwick,  is  as  follows: — "  1864.    Murdered  April  27th.  Shot 
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by  his  own  Chaukidar  (Watchman).  '  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.' "  No  wonder  that  the  native  stone-cutter 
who  carved  the  inscription  and  had  some  sense  of  humour,  added 
in  Persian  the  words  "  Don't  laugh."  At  p.  333  wood  is  put 
where  wool  is  meant,  but  the  error  will  hardly  puzzle  any 
traveller.  And,  generally,  the  accuracy  in  names,  dates,  and 
spelling  is  very  considerable. 

The  interest  of  this  Handbook  is  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of 
certain  notable  places  in  Raj pu tana.    Owing  to  the  spread  of  rail- 
ways this  remarkable  tract  is  now  easy  of  access.    The  Handbook 
draws  attention  to  the  masterpieces  of  Jain  architecture  to  be  found 
at  Mount  Aboo,  to  the  plateau  which  is  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  which  forms  a  delightful  sana- 
torium in  the  hot  season,  to  the  lake  2,000  feet  long  by  nearly  as 
many  broad  on  the  plateau  itself,  regarding-  which  there  is,  of 
course,  a  legend  that  it  was  scooped  out  by  the  nails  of  an  ascetic, 
and  to  a  curious  episode  of  a  huge  lion  seen  basking  on  one  terrace 
or  walk  while  a  party  of  servants  were  taking  English  children 
for  their  airing  on  another  just  below.    We  find  also  one  of  those 
"anomalies  "  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately.  There  is 
abundance  of  game  on  Mount  Aboo  and  naturally  plenty  of  sports? 
men.    But  these  persons,  by  the  express  orders  of  our  Government, 
refrain  from  shooting  peafowl  and  blue  pigeons,  because  these  birds 
happen  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Hindus.    Mr.  Eastwick  might 
have  added  that  this  prohibition  was  deemed  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  included  in  a  formal  treaty  made  with  the  Rao  of 
Serohi,  from  whom  we  hold  the  land ;  and  that  other  stringent 
clauses  were  inserted.    Soldiers  are  not  to  fish  in  the  lake  near 
the  residence  of  the  priests,  or  to  take  mangoes,  nectarines,  and 
honey  from  the  native  gardens.    No  trees  are  to  be  cut  without 
the  permission  of  the  Political  Superintendent;  and  110  cattle  are 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  hill,  nor  is  beef  to  be  brought  up  from 
the  plains  below.    And  the  Rao  has  practically  refused  to  modify 
or  abolish  this  "invidious  and  degrading"  distinction  of  race 
and  creed,  though   beef  is  considered  a  necessary  in  English 
cantonments,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  never  insisted,  as  it  might  do   with  a  tributary 
State,  on  the  abolition  of  this  dreadful  clause.    Ajmir  is  re- 
markable for  a  monument  to  the  late  Colonel  Dixon,  of  the 
Bengal  Artillery,  who  was  Superintendent  there  for  many  years. 
The  eiibrts  of  this  officer  in  reducing  the  Mairs  to  order,  in 
clearing  a  jungly  country  of  bands  of  robbers,  in  forming  an 
irregular  corps  out  of  those  very  banditti,  and  in  persuading  the 
inhabitants  to  do  away  with  witch-finding,  female  infanticide,  and 
slavery,  were  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  such  men  as  the  late 
Colonel  Sutherland,  the  late  Mr.  James  Thomason,  Lord  Hardinge, 
and  Lord  Dalhousie.    Felix  opportunitate  mortis  might  almost  be 
applied  to  him,  as  he  died  in  June  1857,  though  he  had,  with 
others,  to  leave   Ajmir  when  the  Bengal  Sepoys  broke  into 
mutiny  at  Nusseerabad,  the  military  cantonment,  and  the  Bombay 
cavalry,  till  then  believed  to  be  staunch,  refused  to  charge  their 
comrades.    We  have  before  us  an  excellent  History  of  Mairwarra, 
published  in  1850  aud  now  out  of  print,  in  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Colonel  Dixon,  and  his  predecessors  Mr.  Wilder  of  the 
Civil  Service,  Colonel  Tod  the   Governor-General's  agent,  and 
Colonel  Hall,  C.B.,  are  recorded  in  no  boastful  or  vainglorious 
spirit.    We  must  warn  tourists  or  students  who  adhere  to  the 
old-fashioned  spelling  to  look  for  an  account  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Rajput  Princes  under  Udaipur.    Mr.  Eastwick,  after  duly 
chronicling  the  difficulties  of  transit  by  bullock-cart  when  the 
railway  is  left,  and  the  Dawk  bungalows  very  badly  provided  with 
furniture  and  cooking  utensils,  remarks  that  the  Maharana  (not 
Maharaja)  is  said  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  hero  of  the 
Ramayana,  whose  date  is  some  time  before  the  Trojan  War.  He 
should  have  added  that  the  present  family  can  trace  its  descent, 
without  solar  myths  or  vague  traditions  to  help  it,  as  far  back  as 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  aud  that  by  universal  admission  the 
Maharana  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  Rajput  chiefs,  neither 
Jaipur  nor  Jodhpore  making  any  counter-claim.    But  Udaipur  or 
Oodeypore  has  been  often  at  issue  with  his  own  feudatory  chiefs, 
and  the  British  agent  has  repeatedly  had  to  interfere  and  settle 
disputes  about  the  sums  which  these  chiefs  are  bound  to  pay  to 
their  superior  for  marriages  or  administration,  or  the  number  of 
horse  and  foot  which  they  must  equip  for  his  service.  These 
elements  of  "  feudality,"  somehow,  die  very  hard,  and  are  often 
fouud   where  advanced  thinkers  would  least  expect.     But  if 
Oodeypore  is  the  oldest,  Jaipur  is  the  best  administered  of  the 
Rajput  States.    The  late  Maharaja  was  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Jai  Sing  II.,  nicknamed  Setvai,  or a  man  and  a 
quarter  " — as  we  should  put  it,  a  man  and  a  half.    The  Chouk,  or 
central  street,  is  remarkable  for  its  width,  cleanliness,  and  regu- 
larity.   The  rest  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in  streets  and  cross-streets 
at  light  angles.    In  the  Maharaja's  palace  the  hall  of  audience  is 
built  of  pure  white  marble.    There  is  a  menagerie  and  a  public 
garden  seventy  acres  in  extent,  which  it  cost  40,000/.  to  lay  out, 
and  requires  3,000/.  a  year  to  keep  up.    The  late  Maharaja 
set  up  at  his  own  expense  a  fine  statue  of  Lord  Mayo,  with 
a  suitable  inscription. '   And  there  are  many  other  sights  ;  the 
Jaipur  College,  the  cenotaphs  of  deceased  Maharajas  burnt  long 
ago,  including  that  of  Sewai  Jai  Sing  where  a  lamp  is  always 
burning  like  Vesta's  fire,  the  observatory,  and  the  old  capital 
of  Amber,  within  easy  reach  of  the  modern  town.    Mr.  Eastwick 
might  have  omitted  a  footnote,  in  which  he  sneers  at  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  as  "a  so-called  historian,''  because  he  has  omitted  the 
precise  date  of  one  of  Nadir  Shah's  battles.    Now  a  very  fair 
account  of  the  very  combat  referred  to,  which  took  place  at 


Karnal  between  Nadir  and  Mohamed  Shah,  is  given  at  p.  626  of 
Elphinstone's  second  volume  ;  and  in  the  synopsis  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  February  1739.  And  when 
Mr.  Eastwick  talks  of  "  meagre  "  accounts,  we  might  retort  that 
his  own  account  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saharunpore  is  not, 
for  a  guide-book,  very  full,  and  that  he  does  not  allude  to  the 
famous  Government  stud  at  that  station,  lately  abolished  on  ac- 
count of  an  expense  which  was  incommensurate  with  the  object  of 
horseing  our  cavalry.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Panjabi  and  Sindhi 
dialects  will  have  an  interest  for  civilians  and  military  men.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  words  will  easily  be  recognized  by  any  fair 
Urdu  or  Persian  scholars.  But  there  are  divers  local  terms  and 
some  curious  contributions  and  varieties  of  pronunciation.  We 
close  the  book  with  regret  that  we  shall  have  no  more  Handbooks 
from  an  author  in  whom  were  united  scholarship,  industry,  and 
correct  appreciation  of  the  many  wonderful  sights  and  scenes  of 
our  Indian  empire. 


RECENT  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

T°  the  important  question  as  to  how  we  can  best  promote  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  thus  in  some  measure  lessen 
the  doctor's  occupation,  various  ostensible  answers  are  given  in 
the  shape  of  medical  literature.    They  do  not  all  hit  the  mark,  or 
show  equal  bonajides.  There  is  the  alarmist  school,  not  altogether 
unrepresented  in  the  medical  journals,  which  dilates,  in  terms  more 
dogmatic  than  science  warrants,  on   the  multiform  causes  of 
disease,  aud  renders  life  not  worth  living  to  many  nervous  people 
who  take  for  granted  everything  that  they  see  in  print.    Then  we 
have  the  "Family  Physician  "aud  "Domestic  Medicine''  category  of 
books,  which,  as  a  rule,  benefit,  if  anybody,  the  writers  or  the  pub- 
lishers, and  in  the  long  run  may  help  rather  to  fill  than  to  empty 
the  pockets  of  the  doctors,  from  the  ignorant  meddling  which  they 
encourage.    Far  different  from  these  is  another  class  of  books 
which  seek  to  put  before  the  public  the  principles  of  health  rather 
than  the  causes  of  disease,  and,  by  emphatically  teaching  what  is 
natural  and  normal,  endeavour  to  instil  into  our  minds  the  belief 
that  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  science  is  the  best  way  to 
attain  to_  that  prevention  which  is  confessedly  better  than  cure. 
Even  a  little  physiological  knowledge,  if  sound,  is  not  dangerous, 
but  uselul,  and  the  more  such  knowledge  is  dill'used  in  the  com- 
munity the  more  may  we  expect  both  physical  aud  mental  health 
to  abound.    In  a  great  measure  The  Book  of  Health,  now  before 
us,  is  deserving  of  a  welcome  as  tending  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  meant,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  to  teach  how  disease  can  be  pre- 
vented, and,  though  it  has  several  drawbacks  from  its  usefulness,  it 
contains  among  the  contributions  of  its  various  authors  very  much 
that  is  valuable,  and  some  of  its  matter  is  of  really  great  merit. 
The  introductory  article  by  Mr.  Savory  is  a  clear  and  practical 
resume  of  important  physiological  knowledge,  and  strikes  the 
right  note  in  discrediting  the  preaching  of  the  ultra-sanitarians. 
The  author's  remarks  on  alcohol  and  tobacco,  for  instance,  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  scientific  doctor  and  the  broad- 
minded  philanthropist  alike,  and  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  claptrap  medical  writing,  so  common  in  our  day,  which  con- 
demns a  practice  in  toto  because  it  may  perhaps  do  infinitesimal 
harm  or  conceivably  shorten  a  long  life  by  an  insignificant  period. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  alarmists  who  tell  us  that  we  must 
disinfect  books  from  circulating  libraries  and  give  up  using  hansom 
cabs  because  some  horses  may  possibly  have  the  glanders. 

A  very  sensibly-written  and  interesting  article  by  Sir  Risdon 
Bennett,  the  late  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  gives 
accurate  and  useful  instruction  regarding  "  Food  and  its  Uses  in 
Health."  Being  based  on  the  work  of  well-accredited  authorities, 
it  contains  no  debatable  matter,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  relied  on. 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton's  treatment  of  "Stimulants  and  Narcotics" 
is  quite  accordant  with  the  line  taken  in  the  introduction,  and  is  at 
once  elaborate  and  broadly  philosophical  in  tone.  One  remark  in 
this  paper  concerning  smoking  will  appeal  to  most  reflective  indulgers 
in  tobacco — namely,  that  one  great  inducement  to  smoke,  perhaps 
we  may  add  often  the  greatest,  is  the  immediate  effect  the  act 
prod  uces  as  a  local  stimulant  to  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  nose,  or 
lungs ;  and  Dr.  Brunton  instances  the  practice  of  a  distinguished 
physiologist  and  physician  who,  when  trying  to  solve  a  difficult 
point,  is  accustomed  to  light  a  cigarette  and  smoke  for  a  minute 
or  two  until  the  difficulty  is  solved.  The  effect  produced  here,  of 
whatever  value  it  may  be,  is  unlikely  to  be  due  to  the  absorption 
of  the  constituents  of  the  smoke.  We  imagine  that  many  brain- 
workers  indulge  in  the  practice  of  the  physiologist  referred 
to.  In  this  otherwise  excellent  article,  the  author  occasionally 
shows  a  tendency  to  a  little  ultra-speculation,  and  perhaps  a  slight 
want  of  humour.  Many  physiologists  and  physicians,  as  well  as 
others,  may  smile,  for  instance,  when  they  read*  that  "good  wine 
or  beer  is  said  to  make  a  man  fall  on  his  side;  whisky,  espe- 
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A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  JAver.  By  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S. 
London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 

Poisons;  their  Effects  and  Detection.  By  A.  Wynter  Blyth.  London: 
Gi  illiti  &  Co.  iSS4. 

Practical  Pathology:  a  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
G.  Sims  Woodhead,  M.D.,  F.K.C.P.E.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  With  136  Coloured  Plates.  Edinburgh : 
S.  J.  Peutlaud.  1883. 
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dally  Irish  whisky,  on  his  face;  and  cider  or  perry  on  his  hack. 
«  These  disturbances  of  the  equilibrium,"  Dr.  Brunton  gravely  goes 
on  to  say,  "correspond  exactly  to  those  caused  by  injury  to  the 
lateral  lobes,  and  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  respectively."  . 

The  article  bv  Dr.  Criehton-Browne  on  "  Education  and  the 
Nervous  System""  may  fairly  be  called  the  ablest  and  perhaps  the 
most  useful  in  the  book,  especially  at  this  present  time,  and  tor  an 
adequate  notice  would  require  a  long  review  by  itself,  rsever  has 
a  better  answer  been  given  than  here  to  the  sweeping  assertion  of 
Mr.  Brieht,  that  "  everything  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
education  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times  over."  With  an  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  body  and 
mind  and  a  rich  experience,  the  author  shows  how  the  latest 
results  of  scientific  research  and  thought  in  this  direction  may 
possibly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  education  of  youth,  and  his 
clear  exposition  goes  far  towards  dissipating  the  widespread  but 
erroneous  notion  of  antagonism  between  theory  and  practice.  We 
are  shown  that  the  real  educator  should  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  he  works,  and  adapt  his 
methods  thereto,  bearing  in  mind  the  primary  fact  that  the  mate- 
rial is  not  stable  or  fully  formed,  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  change 
and  development.  Popular  outcries  against  educational  over- 
pressure are,  as  a  rule,  ill  informed  and  highly  extravagant,  and 
tend  to  do  more  harm  than  good ;  but  an  accurate  and  philo- 
sophical consideration  of  the  matter  such  as  Dr.  Orichton-Browne 
sets  before  his  readers  almost  disarms  criticism,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful  now,  when  the  subject  is  exercising  the  public  mind  so 
much.  Perhaps  there  may  be  those  who  believe  that  the  author's 
ideas  are  somewhat  Utopian  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  lines  he  lays 
down  are  obviously  consistent  with  what  is  known  and  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  his  facts  are  for  the  most  part  demonstrable,  and  his 
reasoning  sound.  It  could  be  wished,  for  the  sake  especially  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  education,  that  this 
essay  might  appear  in  a  separate  form,  or  in  company  at  least  with 
such  others  as  might  be,  with  itself,  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  somewhat  ad  captandum  title  of  The  Booh  of  Health. 

In  a  work  like  this  by  different  authors  there  is,  perhaps  un- 
avoidably, a  good  deal  of  repetition,  which  however,  when  the 
book  is  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  not  very  different  from  "  padding." 
Hence  there  are  the  obvious  drawbacks  of  superfluous  bulk  and 
tediousness  in  perusal.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  some  extent 
to  the  articles  devoted  to  "  Exercise  "  and  u  Dress  "  ;  nor  do  the 
following  papers  on  the  "  Influence  of  our  Surroundings  "  and 
"  Travelling  "  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  the  volume. 
The  latter  article,  indeed,  strikes  us  as  a  strained  effort  to  systema- 
tize trivialities  and  to  fill  with  commonplace  a  certain  number 
of  pages.  Dr.  Murphy's  treatment  of  the  subject  of  "Health  at 
Home "  is  free,  however,  from  all  suspicion  of  writing  for 
writing's  sake,  and  full  of  important  facts  and  sound  advice 
which  perhaps  at  no  distant  day  the  public  generally  will  lay  to 
heart  and  carry  out  in  action.  Dr.  Cheadle,  too,  and  Dr.  Dukes 
(of  Rugby  School)  have  contributed  papers  of  great  merit  and 
immediate  utility  on  "Health  in  Infancy  and  Childhood"  and 
"  Health  at  School,"  respectively.  Their  remarks  are  characterized 
by  a  good  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and  an  equally  notable 
absence  of  "  fads  "  and  presence  of  common  sense.  The  special 
articles  devoted  to  the  Ear,  the  Skin,  the  Eye,  and  the  Throat, 
Voice,  &c,  might  have  been  advantageously  curtailed  to  a 
large  extent.  There  is  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  last  two 
of  these,  but  too  much  that  is  more  fitted  for  a  scientific  treatise. 
As  to  the  article  on  the  Skin,  we  think  that  most  who  can  afford 
to  buy  The  Book  of  Health  will  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
obey  its  precepts.  Of  the  excellent  though  short  article  on  the 
Teeth  this  cannot  be  said,  and  Mr.  Tomes  may  be  credited  with 
a  highly  practical  and  instructive  paper.  The  book  ends  with 
two  chapters  of  much  interest  on  "Health  in  India"  and 
"Climate  and  Health  Resorts,"  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr. 
Weber  respectively.  The  experience  which  informs  these  articles 
will  render  them  of  great  use  to  those  whose  occupation  or  misfor- 
tune compels  them  to  leave  their  homes. 

Considerable  pruning  would  have  done  much  to  help  this  book 
to  realize  its  ostensible  object  by  placing  really  good  information 
in  the  hands  of  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  it  will  probably  reach 
in  its  present  form.  A  title,  too,  of  a  less  prophetic  sound  than  "  The 
Book  of  Health  "  would  have  been  advisable,  and  it  would  have 
been  far  better  for  the  name  of  the  editor,  who  only  contributes  one 
of  the  shorter  articles,  to  have  appeared  but  once,  on  the  back  of  the 
book,  instead  of  being  again  printed  prominently  on  the  front  cover, 
where,  to  a  casual  observer,  it  appears  to  be  that  of  the  author 
of  this  really  composite  work. 

Double  authorship  very  frequently  makes  a  book  unequal  in 
style,  and  its  matter  of  varying  value.  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech, 
the  joint  work  of  a  doctor  and  a  teacher  of  singing,  does  not  form 
an  exception  to  this  statement.  While  the  leading  principles  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  voice  are  undoubtedly  good,  as 
advocated,  we  imagine,  by  Mr.  Behnke,  the  voice  trainer,  and  the 
physiologv  contained  in  the  book  is  sound  enough,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  intercurrent  utterances  of  the  medical  author  fail  to 
attain  to  an  equally  high  standard.  Addressed  as  this  book  appa- 
rently is  to  the  public,  it  must  be  criticized  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  cover,  the  print,  and  the  paper  are  attractive,  and  there  are  many 
illustrations,  though  not  all  of  equal  merit.  The  contention  at  the 
beginning  that  a  knowledge  of  vocal  physiology  is  indispensable 
to  the  singer  is  by  no  means  proved  or  even  made  probable  by  the 
sequel ;  nor  is  the  analogy  which  is  urged  between  the  singing  and 


the  painting  art  any  more  true  than  that  between  singing  and 
piano-playing,  which  the  authors,  for  the  sake  of  their  argument, 
reject.  The  role  of  imitation  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  that 
of  physiological  knowledge  in  learning  to  speak  or  sing,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  teacher  of  these  arts  should 
be  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  the  function  of 
the  vocal  organs.  A  student  would  learn  more  by  hearing  Mr. 
Santley  sing  from  time  to  time,  than  by  attending  any  amount  of 
lectures  on  vocal  physiology.  Perhaps  a  closer  analogy  to  singing, 
though  still  it  is  one  very  wide  of  the  mark,  is  offered  to  us  in 
violin-playing ;  certainly  it  is  more  cognate  to  the  subject  than  the 
analogy  of  painting.  But  no  one  would  contend  that  either  the 
readiest  or  the  slowest  student  of  the  violin  would  in  any  way 
be  improved  or  helped  along  by  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the 
special  combinations  of  nerves  and  muscles  which  he  uses  ;  and  all 
would  allow  that  a  little  attention  to  the  playing  of  a  Joachim 
would  outweigh  in  value  the  careful  perusal  of  even  the  famous 
and  fascinating  work  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  the  Human  Hand. 
The  book  before  us,  then,  being  obviously  written  and  adorned  for 
the  public  eye,  is  unduly  overladen  with  anatomical  detail,  and  much 
that  is  said  of  the  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs,  useful  as  it  may 
be  to  some  extent  to  the  teacher  of  singing  or  speaking,  is  certainly 
of  no  advantage  to  those  who  learn.  On  the  contrary,  the  popu- 
larization of  knowledge  attempted  here  is  to  be  deprecated  as_  an 
example  rather  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  a  little  learning. 
Science,  to  be  taught  well  to  the  student,  must  be  taught  from 
the  ground-work  upwards;  the  learner's  text-book  must  not  be 
merely  an  illustrated  anthology  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

Most  experts  will  probably  agree  thoroughly  with  the  principles 
insisted  on  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  breathing  when  singing, 
and  the  importance  of  avoiding  fatigue  in  the  use  of  the  vocal 
organs.  The  knowledge  and  experience  here  of  the  voice-trainer 
gives  special  value  to  his  remarks,  the  truths  that  they  contain, 
though  not  claimed  as  mainly  new,  losing  nothing  by  repetition 
and  illustration.  There  is  perhaps  some  over-refinement  in  the 
treatment  of  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  different  vocal 
"  registers,"  as  much  more  fundamental  questions  than  this  with 
regard  to  the  function  of  the  laryngeal  structures  are  as  yet  un- 
solved ;  but  the  precepts  of  the  voice-trainer  in  the  book  are  of 
undoubted  value  to  the  teacher  of  singing,  and  many  of  them, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  "  Voice-Cultivation,"  are  of  wider 
application  still. 

Coming  to  the  chapters  on  the  "Daily  Life"  and  "The 
Ailments"  of  the  voice-user,  we  think  we  detect  the  work  of 
another  hand.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  commonplace,  and  a  good 
deal  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  a  tendency  is  shown  towards  the 
tenets  of  the  "  alarmist "  school.  It  savours  somewhat  of  book- 
making  to  take  the  trouble  to  say  that  the  tight  collar  of  the 
"  masher  "  should  be  avoided  by  the  singer,  and  to  occupy  space 
by  describing  and  advertising  ladies'  combinations,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  with  such  a  precision  that  the  author  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  kind  enough  to  state  that  he  leaves  the  style  of  the 
outer  garment  to  individual  taste. 

The  notion  that  there  is  any  special  "  colour  "  given  to  disease 
by  the  vocation  of  the  singer  contains  but  little  if  any  truth,  and 
is  dangerous  from  fostering  gratuitous  alarm  and  being  highly  con- 
ducive to  harmful  quackery.  This  notion  is  certainly  to  some 
extent  repudiated  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  chapters  we  have 
referred  to ;  but  the  further  treatment  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
consistent  with  the  opening.  Throughout  this  section  there 
occurs  such  a  mixture  of  medical  and  popular  terms,  of  words  of 
warning  and  words  of  encouragement,  interwoven  with  necessarily 
imperfect  hints  at  diagnosis  and  treatment,  as  seemingly  tends  to 
allure  while  it  obfuscates  the  reader's  mind,  with  the  resulting 
evil  of  probably  creating  imaginary  ailments  and  a  consequent 
superfluous  resort  to  a  medical  man. 

This  book,  of  vastly  different  value  as  to  its  letterpress,  is 
ornamented  with  many  illustrations,  of  which  the  photographs 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  least  instructive.  They  are  indistinct,  and 
of  far  less  practical  use  than  the  drawings.  At  the  end  one  of  the 
greatest  disfigurements  to  the  work  appears,  in  the  shape  of  a  list 
of  advertisements  that  on  perusal  looks  somewhat  like  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  of  which  our  me  dical  author 
is  not  the  least  prominent  member.  This  list  is  headed  by  an 
explanatory  preface,  which  neither  justifies  nor  lightens  the 
offence  it  attempts  to  excuse.  It  is  a  regrettable  finale  to  a  book 
whose  real  modicum  of  use  is  unfortunately  antagonized  or  masked 
by  unnecessary  bulk  and  by  too  much  irrelevant  and  undesirable 
material. 

It  does  not  require  a  prolonged  study  of  Dr.  George  Harley's 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  to  detect  evidence  of  the  author's 
strong  individuality  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  correctness  of 
his  views.  This  work  is  a  recast  and  enlargement  of  his  well- 
known  monograph  published  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  much 
enriched  by  the  results  of  further  experience.  It  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  all  the  students  of  his  book  that  Dr.  Harley  has  not  in- 
dulged in  his  favourite  notion  of  "  spelling  reform  "by  the  omission 
of  all  double  consonants.  Hereby  the  foreign  reader,  for  whose 
sake  this  sacrifice  was  made,  is  spared  a  thankless  labour,  and 
Englishmen  can  arrive  at  the  valuable  matter  of  the  book  unre- 
pelled  by  grotesque  form  and  the  probability  of  occasionally 
startling  puns.  There  is,  however,  a  characteristic  of  composition 
in  this  book  which  renders  the  reading  difficult,  and  the  meaning 
sometimes  obscure  ;  for  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  dependent 
and  relative  sentences  standing  alone  between  full  stops.  With 
respect  to  the  contents  of  this  work,  it  must  be  said  that,  while 
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some  debatable  matter  is  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  style,  the 
practical  value  of  its  teaching  is  for  the  most  part  of  high  order, 
and  must  cause  it  to  take  good  rank  among  works  devoted  to  the 
detection  and  treatment  of  liver  disease.  We  imagine  that  many 
hysiologists  and  physicians  will  challenge  some  of  Dr.  Hurley's 
icta,  and  especially  will  regard  his  uncompromising  and  scarcely 
critical  advocacy  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease,  and  his  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  "  fever  "  with  considerable  doubt ;  but  most  will 
probably  admit  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  where  the 
author  is  on  firm  ground,  his  experience  and  lucid  teaching  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  medical  practitioner  for  whom  the 
book  is  exclusively  intended. 

Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  pro- 
duced in  his  book  on  Poiso?is,  their  Effects  and  Detection,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject.  The 
author  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished  chemist  and  careful 
worker.  The  book  is  thorough,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to 
experts,  being  brought  well  up  to  time,  and  embodying  the  gist  of 
recent  researches  and  illustrative  cases.  The  classification  of 
poisons  is  wisely  made  with  the  main  object  in  view  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  practical  chemist,  natural  and  physiological  systems 
of  arrangement  being  scientifically  imperfect  and  of  little  "actual 
use.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  author,  in  his  careful  and 
elaborate  chapter  on  Arsenic,  had  laid  somewhat  greater  stress  on 
the  facts  that  poisonous  arsenical  wall-papers  are  not  by  any  means 
always  green  in  colour,  and  that  not  altogether  infrequently  the 
symptoms  produced  by  such  poisoning  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
referable  to  the  nervous  system,  the  more  common  and  well-known 
efl'ects  being  often  in  these  cases  very  difficult  of  detection.  The 
study  of  this  work,  however,  will  force  the  expert  reader  to  con- 
fess its  value  and  rare  freedom  from  error  and  defect. 

To  the  most  uninitiated  it  must  be  evident  that  a  correct 
pathology  is  the  beginning  of  correct  treatment,  whether  it  be 
medical  or  surgical.  Pathology  is  led  up  to  through  physi- 
ology, and  without  discussing  here  pathological  results  induced 
by  physiological  research,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
many  of  the  greatest  boons  to  man  have  been  the  result  of  legiti- 
mate experiment  humanely  conducted  on  the  lower  animals. 
We  must  be  borne  out  here  surely  in  our  statement  that,  if 
experiments  on  the  action  of  either  drugs  or  toxic  injections  or 
experiments  of  a  like  nature  are  to  be  made,  their  results  should 
rather  come  to  us  from  such  experiments  than  from  direct  ones  on 
man  himself.  The  author  of  the  work  under  notice  introduces  him- 
self in  what  we  take  to  be  a  maiden  effort ;  but  we  most  cor- 
dially welcome  it.  Whatever  his  future  as  a  practitioner  may  be, 
he  has  evinced  great  powers  as  a  teacher  of  singular  accuracy — a 
tolerably  good  precedent  for  success.  This  work  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  students  of  modern  pathology,  in  the  practical  de- 
tails, as  the  author  remarks  that,  "although  there  are  in  abundance 
systematic  treatises  upon  pathology,  and  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  those  most  eminent  in  the  pathological  world  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  there  is  yet  a  want  of  a  guide  to  the  practical  work 
involved  in  the  study,  preparation,  and  examination  of  morbid  tis- 
sues." This  want,  so  great  as  to  have  become  almost  a  reproach  to 
pathologists,  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply.  The  plan  adopted  is 
to  follow  the  tissue  from  the  body  to  the  microscope,  to  describe  the 
method  of  making  the  post-mortem  and  naked-eye  examinations, 
and  of  preparing  the  various  structures  for  microscopical  investi- 
gation. The  more  important  changes  of  each  organ  are  indicated, 
though,  of  course,  all  the  pathological  changes  which  occur  could 
not  possibly  be  considered  in  the  space  at  command.  The  draw- 
ings, which  are  in  polychrome,  are  coloured  precisely  as  are  the 
actual  specimens  from  which  they  have  been  taken  under  the 
microscope.  They  are  admirably  rendered,  and  altogether  the 
work  is  a  great  credit  to  its  author^  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt 
want.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  ever-appearing 
medical  and  surgical  works  mere  theory  is  far  too  prominent,  and 
manual  processes  kept  too  much  in  the  background,  and  looked 
down  upon  as  merely  the  province  of  the  mechanic.  The  mechanic 
is  often  the  better  teacher,  his  work  is  evident. 


THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.* 

WE  feel  sure  that  if  Goldsmith  could  come  back  to  the  world 
which  he  left  too  prematurely  one  hundred  and  ten  years 
ago,  he  would  select  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  as  the  fit  executor  to 
edit  his  remains.  The  work  of  the  elder  and  of  the  younger  poet 
does  not  run  quite  upon  the  same  lines,  but  they  are  closely  allied 
iu  temperament,  and  the  one  has  an  old-world  touch  of  conscious 
sentiment  which  allies  him  with  the  naive  simplicity  and  humour 
of  the  other.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has,  at  all  events,  presented  us 
with  an  ideal  edition  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  not  too  large,  and 
yet  ample  in  its  form,  carefully  supplied  with  the  needful  notes, 
and  with  no  more,  adorned  with  a  little  sprightly  preface  just  short 
enough  to  make  us  wish  that  it  were  longer.  It  is  delightful  to 
take  up  in  this  decent  form,  with  its  white  boards,  tine  paper,  and 
neat  type,  a  book  that  most  of  us  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
worst  of  foxed  and  faded  editions,  ourselves  curled  up  in  the 
window  of  a  country  parlour  that  we  might  let  the  light  fall 
straight  upon  its  dim  pages. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  all  realize  how  much  there  is  in  a  work  of 

'  The  Vicar  of  IVakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  a  Preface  and 
Notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  Parchment  Library.  London:  Keean  Paul. 
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fiction  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old  that  is  already  quite  un- 
intelligible to  a  modern  reader.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  shown 
a  good  deal  of  research  in  hunting  these  difficulties  to  the  ground, 
although  half  bis  work  had  already  been  done  for  him,  as  he 
gratefully  acknowledges,  by  Mr.  Edward  Ford,  of  Enfield,  a 
Goldsmith  enthusiast,  whose  paper  in  the  May  number  of  the 
National  Review  of  1883  threw  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the 
local  allusions  in  the  Vicar.  It  was  Mr.  Ford  who  pointed 
out  that  the  "small  cure"  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  which  the 
Primrose  family  moves  in  Chapter  III.,  is  Kirkby  Moorside; 
that  Welbridge  Fair,  where  Moses  distinguished  himself,  is 
Welburn ;  that  Thornhill  Castle  is  Helmsley ;  and,  lastly,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  Wells  are  at  Harrogate  and  the  Races 
at  Doncaster.  When  Mr.  Ford  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  spot 
where  Sophia  was  seen,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  rapid  stream,  thrown 
from  her  horse  and  struggling  with  the  torrent,"  was  close  to 
Boroughbridge,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swale  and  the  Ouse, 
or  that  the  "  county  gaol "  was  at  Pickering,  we  are  perhaps 
less  confident  that  any  novelist,  even  though  he  be  so  autobio- 
graphical as  Goldsmith  was,  would  necessarily  be  thinking  of 
some  actual  spot  at  every  turn  of  his  narrative.  Mr.  Ford,  how- 
ever, has  proved  quite  enough  to  make  the  principal  scenes  of  the 
Vicar  of  W akefield  geographically  actual  to  us. 

But  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  chiefly  employed  in  unravelling 
those  obscure  allusions  which  the  book  contains,  and  which  the 
alteration  of  custom  have  made  extremely  difficult  to  follow. 
When  George  Primrose's  cousin  says  to  him,  "  May  I  die  by  an 
anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an  under-turnkey  in  New- 
gate,"  who  is  there  in  the  present  year  of  grace  who  knows  what 
he  means  ?  It  appears  that  it  was  a  notorious  quack  charm 
against  the  perils  of  teething,  and  that  mothers  never  forgave 
themselves  if  their  children  died  of  convulsions  without  having 
tried  an  anodyne  necklace.  We  may  point  out  that  the  editor's 
ingenious  note,  in  which  he  quotes  an  advertisement  in  which  it 
is  said  to  be  sold  for  5s.,  "  as  patronized  by  the  King  for  the 
Royal  Children,"  does  not  quite  exhaust  the  question,  for  what 
George's  cousin  says  is,  "May  I  die  by  an  anodyne  neck- 
lace," which  looks  as  though,  if  some  regarded  it  as  a  medicine, 
others  had  found  it  to  be  a  poison.  It  was  probably  a 
little  old-fashioned  of  Neighbour  Flamborough  to  be  drinkino- 
lamb's-wool  on  Michaelmas  Eve.  This  liquor,  of  which  Mrs° 
Primrose,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  connoisseur,  was  an  old 
wassail-drink  frequently  referred  to  by  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  simply  consisted  of  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  into  which 
apples  which  were  roasting  on  the  hearth  were  popped  directly  that 
they  were  thoroughly  cooked.  The  thick  foam  which  was  caused 
by  the  descent  of  each  flaming  apple  into  the  cold  ale  was  the 
cause  of  the  name,  for  it  looked  like  a  handful  of  lamb's-wool. 
We  are  puzzled  by  the  word  "  sussarara."  Mrs.  Symmonds  says 
to  her  husband,  "  Gentle  or  simple,  out  she  shall  pack  with  a 
sussarara."  Mr.  Dobson  quotes  one  authority  which  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  "  a  hard  blow."  It  is  met  with,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  Sterne.  We  confess  that  we  have  always 
supposed  that  when  the  Primrose  girls  wasted  the  time  which 
they  should  have  been  spending  on  George's  shirts  in  "  flourish- 
ing upon  catgut "  they  were  practising  the  fiddle.  But  Mr. 
Dobson  has  a  far  better  interpretation  than  this.  He  has  found  in 
a  little-known  dictionary  of  1775  the  secondary  meaning  of  "a 
kind  of  canvas  for  ladies'  work  "  given  for  "  catgut " ;  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  young  ladies  in  question  had  no  more  lofty 
ambition  than  that  of  embroidering  with  a  needle  on  some  sort 
of  ornamental  tapestry. 

We  hope  there  is  no  need  for  the  recommendation  with  which 
the  editor  closes  his  preface.  The  present  generation,  surely,  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  fidelity  which  they  owe  to  Goldsmith's 
exquisite  little  masterpiece.  We  refuse  to  believe  it ;  and,  as  we 
turn  the  pages  once  more,  we  are  struck  by  the  freshness,  the 
lightness,  the  lasting  charm  of  the  story.  That  it  is  imperfect  and 
even  preposterous  in  plot,  that  the  events  succeed  one  another  as 
they  might  in  a  novelist's  Utopia — all  this  does  not  interfere  with 
our  pleasure  a  whit.  Such  faults  as  these  may,  we  believe,  interfere 
with  the  success  of  a  book  onits  first  appearance,  and  may  even  decide 
in  the  negative  the  delicate  question  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not 
attract  and  retain  public  attention ;  but,  when  once  that  attention 
is  secured,  it  is  not  lost  by  flaws  like  these.  It  is  lost  by  in- 
sincerity of  workmanship,  by  a  pinchbeck  style,  by  ignorance  of 
the  genuine  workings  of  the  human  heart,  not  by  solecisms  in 
geography  and  errors  in  history.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  if 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  in  the 
language,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  careless.  How  little  the 
author  troubled  himself  about  finish  of  form  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  and  is  not  yet  settled, 
whether  the  novel  is  complete  or  not.  A  certain  school  aver  that 
a  whole  chapter  is  still  wanting.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  had  not  contented  himself  by  merely  stating 
this  theory  ;  we  should  have  liked  to  see  it  examined  by  a  critic  of 
his  knowledge  and  accurate  habit  of  research. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ME.  MALCOLM  MacCOLL  will  no  doubt  be  agreeably 
flattered  by  learning  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  mind  of  at  least  one  Mahometau.  The 
Moulavi  Cheragh  Ali  was  so  much  affected  by  Mr,  MacCoU's 
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article  (i),  "Are  Reforms  Possible  under  Mussulman  Rule  ?  "  m  the 
Contemporary  of  August  1 88 1,  that  he  determined  to  write  a 
book  on  the  subject.    Mr.  MacColl  is  not  bis  only  adversary.  He 
has  also  a  great  deal  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sell's  book  on  the 
"  Faith  of  Islam,"  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  pluck  a  crow  with 
Dr.  Hunter.    It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Moulavi 
Cherao-h  Ali  is  resolute  in  asserting  that  reforms  are  possible 
under"  Moslem  rule.    He  argues  with  some  force  against  the 
writers  who  have  maintained  that  the  Koran  has  tied  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  down  so  tightly  that  they  can  never  change. 
He  proves  his  point  most  convincingly  by  showing  that  Mahome- 
tan nations  have  changed,  and  that  their  religious  and  political 
system  has  developed  up  to  a  certain  point.    We  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  doubting  that  the  author  is  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  if  a  Mahometan  ruler  really  wishes  to  reform,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Koran  which  need  prevent  him.    That  book  and  the 
orthodox  commentaries  on  it  are,  after  all,  only  so  much  writing, 
and  any  meaning  can  be  read  into  them  with  the  help  of  a  little 
good-will.    Where  the  Moulavi  Cheragh  Ali  fails,  however,  is  in 
explaining  why  the  will  to  make  reforms  of  an  effective  kind  is  so 
uniformly  absent  in  Mahometan  States.    There  is  a  want  of  the 
critical  spirit  in  his  book  also,  which  diminishes  the  value  of  his 
arguments.    He  quotes  the  History  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by 
Conde,  a  work  of  notorious  inaccuracy,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to 
the  most  implicit  confidence.    There  is  likewise  something  like  a 
want  of  respect  for  the  common  sense  of  his  English  readers  in  the 
calm  confidence  with  which  he  cites  the  various  paper  reforms  of 
the  Sultan's  Government  as  a  proof  that  a  Mahometan  State  can  be 
enlightened  and  progressive.     The  book  is  not  the  less  well 
-worth  reading  as  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  an  intelligent 
and  well-educated  Indian  Mahometan. 

Mr.  Pullan  shows  artistic  courage  in  coming  before  the  world 
•with  his  studies  in  architectural  style  (2),  for  every  illustration, 
extending  as  they  do  over  ninety-six  pages,  is  his  own  composition. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  series  decidedly  merits  praise  for  its  clever 
versatility  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pullan's  forte  lies 
in  his  manipulation  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and  that  his  master- 
piece will  be  found  in  the  series  of  designs  which  he  tendered  at 
the  great  international  competition  for  the  Cathedral  of  Lille. 
This  was  adjudicated  in  1856,  with  the  result  that  what  proved 
to  be  the  barren  honour  of  first  and  second  prizes  were  respectively 
assigned  to  Messrs.  Glutton  &  Burges  and  to  Mr.  Street,  leaving 
M.  Las3us,  the  French  champion,  in  the  third  place.  The  tender 
is  a  statelv  and  well-proportioned  pile,  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
with  graceful  details,  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the  Middle  Pointed 
style.  In  the  much  later  suggestion  offered  for  Truro  Cathedral 
Mr.  Pullan  less  successfully  adventures  a  sterner  motif.  The  richly 
decorated  Octagonal  English  Church  carried  out  on  Italian  Gothic 
at  Baveno  shows  that  the  plan  founded  upon  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  can  be  satisfactorily  adapted  to  practical  objects 
of  Anglican  worship.  In  competing  for  the  expiatory  church  to 
be  built  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  spot  of  Alexander  II.'s  murder, 
the  architect  of  course  was  restricted  to  the  prescriptions  of  Eastern 
ecclesiology.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  composition  of  which 
he  is  author  is  careful  and  ingenious,  both  in  the  plan  and  the 
accessories. 

The  author  of  Agricultural  and  Administrative  Reform  in 
Bengal  (3)  begins  by  expressing  a  doubt  whether  he  has  not 
chosen  a  bad  time  for  "  asking  the  attention  of  that  increasing  por- 
tion of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  great 
Indian  dependency  to  the  following  observations  on  some  ques- 
tions connected  with  agriculture  and  administration  in  Bengal." 
He  is  afraid  that  the  Ilbert  Bill  is  overpowering  everything.  The 
traeri-comic  fortunes  of  that  curious  measure  are  certainly  occupy- 
ing most  of  the  attention  Englishmen  ever  do  give  to  Indian 
affairs ;  but  we  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  interfere  seriously 
with  this  treatise.  It  would  under  any  circumstances  be  found 
unreadable  by  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a  hundred,  not  from  any 
fault  of  its  own,  but  because  it  deals  with  subjects  which  are  un- 
intelligible except  to  experts.  The  Bengal  civilian  writes  in  a 
somewhat  heavy  official  style,  but  his  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  administration  of  his  province  is  likely  to  be  valuable  to 
students  of  Indian  history,  and  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
competent  witness  on  questions  of  reform. 

Under  the  rather  pompous  title  of  Creators  of  the  Age  of 
Steel  (4),  Mr.  W.  T.  Jeans  publishes  a  volume  of  biographies  of 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  Sir  William  Siemens,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth, 
Sir  John  Brown,  Mr.  S.  G.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus.  His 
Tolume  necessarily  contains  a  great  deal  of  technical  matter.  The 
pages  bristle  with  the  most  forbidding  terms,  and  there  are  long 
descriptions  of  processes  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the 
initiated.  The  lives  which  Mr.  Jeans  tells  do  not  afford  much 
material  to  the  biographer.  His  heroes  were  very  prosperous,  and 
prosperity  makes  but  a  dull  story.  The  book  will,  however,  be 
interesting  to  readers  of  scientific  tastes,  and  Mr.  Jeans  tells  what 
story  he  has  to  tell  in  a  straightforward,  unaffected  way. 

(1)  T7>e  Proposed  Political,  Legal,  and  Social  Reforms  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  other  Mohammedan  Stales.  By  Moulavi  Cheragh  Ali,  H.H. 
the  Nizam's  Civil  Service.  Bombay :  printed  at  the  Education  Societies' 
Press,  Byculla.  1883. 

(2)  Studies  of  Architectural  Style.  By  Richard  Popplewell  Pullan, 
F.R.I.B.A.    London.  1883. 

(3)  Agricultural  and  Administrative  Reform  in  Bengal.  By  a  Bengal 
Civilian.    London  :  Wyman  &  Sons.  1883. 

(4)  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel.  By  VV.  T.  Jeans.  London:  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1884. 


Glimpses  and  Gleam  (5)  is  an  excellent  title.  It  is  alliterative, 
it  suggests  all  sorts  of  things,  and  it  means  nothing  in  particular. 
The  stories  of  Mr.  Musgrave  Heaphy  are  not  quite  worthy  of  their 
collective  name.  "  The  Piece  of  Limestone  "  tells  how  a  piece  of 
stone  blown  out  of  a  quarry  was  lectured  by  bricks,  welcomed  by 
growing  corn,  and  treasured  up  by  a  philosopher  who  found  it  con- 
tained a  fossil.  "  The  Uninvited  Guest  "  is  our  old  friend  Death, 
who  is  sent  on  a  general  visitation  in  evening  dress  by  Mr.  Heaphy. 
In  "  The  Blue  Scarf"  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  poet 
to  whom  a  very  pleasing  thing  happens.  He  is  run  alter  by  a 
Prime  Minister,  and  engaged  to  a  King's  daughter.  But  then  he, 
too,  ends  unhappily.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dying  in  Mr.  Heaphy'a 
stories,  much  about  the  next  world,  not  a  little  moral  reflection, 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  be  poetical,  and,  withal,  a  very  obvious 
attempt  to  imitate  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

"  The  pessimism  of  my  hero,"  says  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma 
in  his  preface  (6),  "  also  requires  some  apology.  I  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  my  reader's  intelligence,  whether  any  one_  coming  from 
a  happier  world  and  seeing  the  anomalies  and  misery  of  earth 
would  not  be  shocked  and  pained.  As  it  is,  the  pessimism  of 
Aleriel  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  the  wise  king  in  Ecclesiastea, 
nor  of  many  ancient  and  modern  philosophers.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
bitter  as  that  of  Byron."  We  have  no  doubt  that  any  one  coming 
from  a  happier  world  would  find  this  less  happy,  and  we  cheer- 
fully acquit  Aleriel  of  the  offence  of  indulging  in  a  pessimism 
which  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  wise  king.  Neither  has  he  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron.  Aleriel  is  a  superior  being 
of  some  sort,  endowed  with  wings  and  able  to  fly  through  space, 
who  picks  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  author.  lie  moans 
gently  over  the  wickedness  of  men  who  will  fight  in  a  horrid 
bloodthirsty  fashion.  He  takes  a  tour  through  the  planets,  and 
writes  his  earthly  friend  an  account  of  it.  In  the  last  chapter  ho 
invites  him  to  spend  a  day  in  the  middle  of  the  Jungfrau.  The 
friend  goes,  and  is  sung  to  by  mysterious  beings  who  ask 
questions. 

Few  visitors  to  a  large  picture-gallery  are  likely  to  be  so  well 
instructed  as  to  know  beforehand  exactly  where  to  find  the  works 
best  worth  looking  at  even  if  they  are  familiar  with  matters  of  art. 
Most  of  them  have  too  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  any  com- 
petent guide  who  will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  show  them  what 
they  ought  to  admire.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  has  dona 
that  kiud  service  for  travellers  who  are  about  to  visit  the  Louvrs 
and  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan  (7  and  8).  The  two  volumes 
which  he  has  published  on  these  famous  galleries  contain  notices 
of  all  the  most  famous  pictures.  They  afe  strictly  popular  in  the 
best  sense.  "  Being  intended,"  says  the  author,  "  for  the  general 
public,  these  notes,  whether  critical  or  descriptive,  deal  neither 
with  technical  details  nor  abstruse  theories  in  art.  Vexed  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  authenticity  of  certain  pictures  are  also 
generally  avoided,  as  involving  more  space  for  discussion  than 
would  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  small  volumes  which  claim 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  a  popular  handbook."  Both  th» 
volumes  are  copiously  illustrated. 

Colonel  Malleson's  account  of  his  trips  in  Southern  Germany  (9) 
are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  fifty  other  books  of  the  same  sort 
which  are  published  every  year.  It  is  full  of  the  usual  stories 
about  landlords  and  guides,  and  the  usual  descriptions  of  scenery. 
The  fact  that  it  is  written  by  an  Anglo-Indian  and  was  first 
published  in  a  Calcutta  magazine  does  not  seem  to  give  it  anj 
exceptional  character.  Nothing  in  the  volume  is  equal  hi 
interest  to  the  author's  little  sketch  of  the  two  Germans  who 
taught  him  their  language  in  India.  They  were  two  friends  who 
enlisted  in  the  38th  Foot  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  and  who 
both,  by  courage  and  intelligence  and  good  conduct,  contrived  to 
distinguish  themselves  more  or  less. 

In  the  course  of  her  preface  Miss  Greenwood  gives  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  her  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  (10),  is  not  entitled 
to  much  notice.  It  was  not  intended  for  English  readers  in  the 
first  place,  but  "  for  Americans,  and  especially  for  young  Ameri- 
cans." Then  Miss  Greeuwood  has  nothing  new  to  say.  "  I  in- 
tended," she  tells  us,  "  to  make  the  book  largely  personal  and 
anecdotal,  and  to  have  the  personalities  and  anecdotes  fresh  and 
new ;  but  in  carrying  out  this  plan  I  found  unexpected  and  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  I  had  no  friend  at  Court  who  could  aid 
me  by  supplying  pleasant  little  incidents  of  daily  life  in  the 
palace,  and  the  English  acquaintances  to  whom  I  applied  who 
could  have  assisted  me — they  having  the  advantages  denied  me — 
were  provokingly  reticent."  So,  as  Her  Majesty's  servants  de- 
clined to  supply  Miss  Greenwood  with  "personalities,"  she  has 
been  compelled  to  fall  on  to  well-known  memoirs  and  biogra- 
phies with  book-making  paste  and  scissors.  Finally,  our  author 
has  "  written  always  as  an  American  and  a  Republican  " — that 
is  to  sav,  she  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  surprise  at  the  existence  of 
one  of  "the  oldest  and  strongest  of  human  institutions.    She  really 

(5)  Glimpses  and  Gleans.  By  Musgrave  Heaphy.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1884. 

(6)  Aleriel ;  or,  a  Voyage  to  other  Worlds.  A  Tale.  By  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma.    London  ;  Wyman  &  Suns.  1883. 

(7)  Notes  on  the.  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Louvre  Gallery  at  Paris.  By 
Charles  L.  Eastlake,  F.R.I.B.A.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1883. 

(8)  Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  By 
Charles  L.  Eastlake.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1883. 

(9)  Captain  Masafir's  Rambles  in  Alpine  Lands.  By  Colonel  G.  B. 
MaJIeson,  C.S.I.    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1884. 

(10)  Victoria,  Queen  of  England:  her  Girlhood  and  Womanlwod.  By 
Grace  Greenwood.   London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1S84. 
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cannot  understand  that  anything  in  the  world  should  be  unlike 
the  United  States,  which  get  on  without  a  monarchy.  As  ex- 
tremes meet  this  Yankee  narrowness  of  mind  leads  to  a  good  deal 
Of  what  we  should  call  snobbery  jn  this  eld  world.  Miss 
Greenwood  is  continually  wondering  like  Pepys  that  a  royal 
personage  (.hould  behave  like  "  the  private  father  of  a  child  "  The 
book  is  harmless  enough— the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that 
it  is  rather  silly  and  quite  useless. 

Miss  Tytler's  little  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  (u)  is  a  very 
dinerent  piece  of  work.  She  does  not  profess  to  attempt  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  adding  anything  to  a  story  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  well  told.  Her  monograph  is  only  intended 
to  be  a  simple  and  straightforward  account  of  the  life  6f  the  un- 
happy Queen  of  France.  It  is  not  swollen  out  by  superfluous 
historical  matter.  Miss  Tytler  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  Court 
and  family  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  must  be  known  by  whoever 
wishes  to  understand  the  character  and  position  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  greater  part  of  the  little  volume  is  devoted  to  the  private  life 
of  the  Dauphiness  and  the  young  Queen.  The  narrative  of  the 
terrible  closing  scenes  is  distinguished  by  a  laudable  absence  of 
fine  writing.  Miss  Tytler  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  Mane  Antoinette  was  guilty  of  many  indiscretions  which 
cannot  be  wholly  excused  by  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  or  her 
misfortune  in  being  married  to  a  good-hearted  nonentity.  The 
Queen's  infatuation  for  the  Polignacs,  a  family  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  old  Bourbon  line,  is  shown  with 
perfect  frankness.  Even  readers  who  are  already  fairly  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  may  be  recommended  to  read 
Miss  Tytler's  monograph. 

The  Manual  of  Jewish  History  and  literature  (12)  which 
Mrs.   Henry  Lucas  has  translated  from  the   German  of  Br 
Cassel   is  mainly  designed  for  the  use  of  Jewish  schools.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  of  considerable  use  by  Christian  readers 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  are  not  likely  to  employ  it  in 
their  places  of  education.    We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any- 
thing polemical  in  the  tone  of  the  book.    It  is,  indeed,  free  from 
anything  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  naturally  not  written  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view.    Br.  Cassel  begins  with  a  very  brief 
summary  of  Bible  history.    An  almost  equally  rapid  outline  of 
Jewish  between  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  and 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus  follows.    The  greater  part  of 
the  manual  is  devoted  to  the  sad  and  monotonous  history  of 
Jewish  suffering  from  persecution.    Br.  Cassel  has  not  space 
enough  to  go  at  any  length  into  such  interesting  questions  as  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  before  Mahomet,  or  to  give  the 
details  of  the  important  part  they  played  in  the  medieval  history 
of  Spain ;  but  he  gives  the  outline  of  the  story  clearly,  and  with 
sufficient  completeness.    The   notices  of  Jewish  literature  are 
necessarily  somewhat  uninteresting,  being  little  more  than  a  cata- 
logue of  names.    They  will  serve,  however,  to  remind  Jewish 
boys  of  what  their  race  has  done.    Either  the  author  or  the 
translator  is  responsible  for  some  rather  clumsy  misspellings  of 
Spanish  names,  such  as  "  Frontara  "  for  Frontera,  and  "  Tortasa  " 
forTortosa;  but  the  translation  read3   easily,  and  is  free  from 
German  idioms. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Professor  Wolski  (13)  is  almost  as  sad 
as  Br.  Cassel's,  and  he  has  not  treated  it  with  an  equally  sound 
method.    His  fifteen  lectures,  delivered  to  an  audience  which 
collected  to  hear  him  after  church  "on  the  grass  at  the  ed^e 
of  the  Lake  Goplo,  near  the  town  of  Gniezno,"  in  Posen  are 
indeed  full  of  facts.    The  roll  of  battles,  murders,  and  revolts  is 
long,  but  confusing.    The  reader  finds  the  reign  of  one  Polish 
ruler  so  like  another  that,  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
book,  it  is  hard  to  remember  whether  any  particular  event 
happened  while  a  Piast,  or  a  Jaquello,  or  one  of  the  elected 
princes  of  later  times  was  on  the  throne.    Now  and  then  the 
Professor  indulges  in  moral  reflections  which  do  more  honour  to 
bis  heart  than  to  his  head.    He  animadverts  on  the  immorality 
and  extravagant  habits  of  the  nobles,  but  has  very  little  to  say 
about  their  oppression  of  the  subject  peasant  races  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  partition  of  the  country.    In  one  place  he  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  fall  of  Poland  which  will  commend  itself  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.    He  suggests  that  the  original  cause  of  the 
evil  was  the  introduction  of  corn  brandy  during  the  reio-n  of 
Casimir  Jaquellonczyk.    The  Professor  shows  that°there  is  "some 
consolation  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  "  happily  for  Poland, 
though  no  longer  having  a  political  existence,  she  has  welcomed 
the  philanthropist  who  has  introduced  throughout  those  portions 
of  our  once  kingdom,  which  at  this  moment  is  shared  by  Russia 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  beneficent  influence  of  Temperance 
Societies."    It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  of  these  lectures  is 
somewhat  awkward,  and  it  is  perhaps  responsible  for  an  astound- 
ing historical  blunder  on  page  72.    After  saying  that  Casimir  the 
Great,  also  called  the  King  of  the  Peasant's,  ceded  Silesia  to  the 
King  of  Bohemia  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
he   adds :— "  Now,  as  the  half  of  this  province  belonged  to 
Austria  and  the  other  half  had  been  seized  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia,  the  loss  of  Silesia  was  'but  nominal  for 
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Poland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Wolskis  readers  have 
suthcient  knowledge  of  European  history  to  know  that  he  has 
antedated  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  by  more  than 
three  centuries.  When  the  author  comes  to  the  downfall  and  par- 
tition of  Poland,  he  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  Like 
other  apologists  of  that  unhappy  country,  he  seems  incapable  of 
understanding  that  it  brought  its  misfortunes  upon  itself  by  vanitv 
folly,  and  anarchy.  Readers  of  some  critical  faculty  who  have' a' 
general  knowledge  of  European  history,  and  wish  to"  learn  some- 
thing about  the  course  of  events  in  Poland,  mav  possibly  sret  some 
advantage  from  Professor  Wolski ;  but  they  will  have  to  read  a 
great  deal  into  him,  and  guess  at  many  things. 

A  Cruise  in  the  Edeline  (14)  is  another%f  those  innumerable 
diaries  of  a  tour  somewhere  or  other  which  can  be  of  no  po^ible 
interest  except  to  the  writer.  The  Countess  de  la  Warr  started 
irom  England  in  the  most  ordinary  manner  to  join  the  yacht 
which  was  waiting  for  her  at  Venice.  At  Paris  she  bought  gloves 
and  left  them  in  a  fiacre— a  misfortune  which  has  been  known  to 
happen  to  ladies  before.  At  last,  after  nothing  has  happened 
through  several  pages,  she  starts  from  Venice.  Thenceforwaid  to 
the  end  of  the  book  we  have  a  record  of  cruises  from  one  port  to 
another,  and  of  invitations  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Clarke  Russell  has  published  a  species  of  glossary  to  hi* 
own  novels.  His  Sailors' Language  (15)  is  a  larger  version  of  the 
collection  of  sea  terms  published  by  James  at  the  beginning  of  his 
IN  aval  History,  and  by  Bana  at  the  end  of  his  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast.  \\  hether  he  will  succeed  in  making  sailors'  lano-ua»e 
intelligible  to  landsmen  is  perhaps  doubtful.  When  we  learn  for 
instance,  that  the  "long  lizard"  is  "a  pendant  for  carrying 'the 
lower  boom  topping  lift  out  to  the  foreyard  arm,"  we"  are  not 
much  wiser  than  we  were  before;  for  what  is  the  lower  boom 
topping  lift?  Mr.  Clark  Russell  rather  over-estimates  a  lands- 
mans  ignorance  of  sea  terms  in  his  preface  when  he  cites  the 
phrases  "  to  be  above-board,"  or  "  to  turn  in  all  standing."  as  beino- 
mysterious^  to  anybody  but  sailors.  Is  there  a  landlubber  in  the" 
three  kingdoms  to  whom  they  are  not  perfectly  familiar  ?  Allow- 
ing, however,  for  explanations  which  do  not  explain,  and  elucida- 
tions of  the  perfectly  obvious,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
and  instructive  matter  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Russell's  book.  The 
illustrations  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  they  are  few 
ill-chosen,  and  bad.  "  ' 

The  selection  from  the  English  comic  dramatists  (16)  which 
■Mr.  Oswald  Crawford  has  prepared  for  the  Parchment  Library  is 
insufficient  because  too  much  has  been  attempted.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  fairly  representative  body  of  quotations  from  the  whole  of 
such  an  extensive  literature  in  283  small  pages.  If  the  editor  bad 
confined  himself  to  one  period— the  Restoration  comedy,  for  in- 
stance—he might  have  made  a  useful  book;  as  it  is  he  has 
produced  a  collection  of  snippets.  One  scene  from  Shakspeare, 
three  from  Ben  Jonson,  and  one  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  do 
not  fairly  represent  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  was  right  to  give 
three  quotations  from  Vanbrugh,  perhaps  the  most  quotable  of  the 
(so-called)  writers  of  the  Restoration,  but  one  of  the  three  passa?es 
selected  from  Farquhar  might  have  been  suppressed  to  make  room 
for  Etherege. 

Miss  Yonge's  collection  of  Historical  Ballads  (17)  has  been 
made  on  a  curious  principle.  It  contains  long  quotations  from  the 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims  "  and  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
It  does  not  quote  Brayton's  "  Agincourt,"  and  it  gives  some  feeble 
Royalist  commonplace  about  Marston  Moor,  by  Miss  Mitchell,  but 
omits  Macaulay's  "  Naseby."  The  collection  is  meant  to  be  used 
in  school*.  Wre  cannot  conceive  of  a  worse  policy  than  familiar- 
izing children  with  poor  verse. 

Under  the  title  of  Where  shall  I  educate  ?ny  Son?  (18) 
Mr.  Pascoe  has  prepared  a  neat  little  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
anxious  parents.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  schools  in  England, 
with  an  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  them  in  the 
shape  of  scholarships,  &c.  An  appendix  is  filled  with  examination- 
papers  for  the  terror  of  youth. 

A  glance  at  the  yearly  volume  of  the  Art  Journal  (ig)  shows 
that  it  holds  its  place  very  fairly  among  periodicals  of  this  class. 
The  plates  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  very  good.  Its  steei 
plates  are  excellent,  and  two  of  its  etchings—"  An  Old  Hanse 
Town,"  by  A.  H.  Haig,  opposite  page  144,  and  "Meal  Time,"  a 
Scotch  fisherwoman  feeding  chickens,  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  opposite 
page  296 — are  also  exceptionally  good. 

The  volume  of  L'Art  (20) "for  the  third  quarter  of  1SS3  is 
worthy  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  the  usual  proportion  of 
criticism,  drawings,  and  good  etchings. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  first  volume  of  the  "  sixpenny" 
Cornhill  looks  (21)  as  if  "the  lowering  of  price  had  been  followed 
by  happy  effects.    The  volume  looks  its  sixpennvworth,  and  the 
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increase  in  the  number  of  wood  engravings  has  been  accompanied 

ibv  a  loss  in  quality. 

We  have  received  Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1SS4  (22),  and  nna 
it  the  same  storehouse  of  useful  information  as  before. 

Whitaker's  rival,  the  British  Almanack  and  Companion  (23),  is 

jalso  entitled  to  praise,  being  full  of  facts  which  everybody  needs 

'to  know,  well  printed,  and  well  arranged.  _  _ 

Air.  Joseph  Mayer  has  brought  out  a  second  volume  (containing 

1  the  Second  Book^  of  his  extremely  copious  and  elaborate  edition 
of  Cicero's  Be  NaCimt  Beorum  (24).  A  good  manuscript  (appa- 
rently of  the  best  class),  belonging  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is 
now  collated  for  the  first  time.  Among  the  linguistic  notes  we 
mark  at  random  a  long  one  on  the  etymology  and  original  mean- 
ing of  super stitiosas,  and  a  short  one  on  the  idiomatic  phrase, 
hmul  sciam  an,  where  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  sort  of  refined 

I  luxury  of  doubt.  But  a  more  individual  feature  of  Mr.  Mayers 
interpretation  is  the  close  attention  paid  to  the  elucidation  of 
ancient  science,  and  the  comparison  of  it  with  our  frequent  know- 
ledge—a matter  hitherto  too  much  neglected  by  editors  of  Greek 
and  Latin  classics.  Mr.  Mayer  even  suggests  in  his  preface  that 
The  Science  of  the  Ancients  might  be  added  as  an  alternative 
subject  to  the  final  stage  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  The  proposal  is 
in  itself  by  no  means  amiss;  for  the  moment,  however,  the 
Classical  and  other  Triposes  may  be  allowed  a  little  rest  from 
being  reorganized. 

A  useful  device  for  writing  men  and  women  may  be  noted  in 
Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer's  Author's  Paper  Pad  (25).  The  pad  is 
solid,  the  paper  strong  and  easily  detachable,  and  though  some 
people  might  like  it  better  if  it  had  not  lines,  others  will  doubtless 
prefer  it  as  it  is. 

We  have  received  from  the  Art  Union  of  London  its  laree  print 
for  1884  (26),  engraved  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  after  Mr.  Elmore.  The  sub- 
ject is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  irruption  of  the  mob  into  the 
Queen's  apartments,  and  the  engraver  has  rendered  the  work  with 
good  success. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TT  may  seem  an  odd  thing  to  head  a  literary  review  by  the 
J-  notice  of  a  diary — a  diary  with  tall  narrow  pages,  blank  for 
the  most  part  and  ruled  exactly  like  any  business  scribbling  diary 
that  knocks  about  on  an  office  desk.  But  the  Agenda  of  the 
Brussels  Geographical  Institute  (1)  is  a  very  special  and  original 
diary.  It  is  intended  for  the  registry  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  at  the  head  of  its  pages  day  by  day  are  to  be  found  entered 
in  print  the  mo3t  famous  geographical  achievements  of  that  day  in 
the  history  of  the  past.  Some  of  these  achievements  perhaps 
requiie  a  little  allowance  to  enable  them  to  be  ranked  as  strictly- 
geographical.  But  this  is  pardonable  without  much  difficulty. 
A  really  remarkable  cyclopaedia  in  miniature  of  information  in 
regard  to  travel  and  discovery  is  presented  in  this  odd  fashion, 
and  though  there  are  some  misprints  (for  instance,  Sir  George 
Nares  certainly  did  not  make  his  Polar  voyage  in  1845,  as  the 
index  will  have  it),  they  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  future 
editions. 

That  M.  Jules  Troubat  has  devised  a  taking  title  (2)  may  be 
readily  granted  ;  It  is  not  equally  easy  to  grant  that  it  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  contents  of  his  book.  These  are 
simply  essays,  articles,  and  reviews  on  all  sorts  of  subjects — Joan 
of  Arc,  Phihr.e  e  Chasles,  Daumier,  Victor  Hugo,  some  little 
travels  in  the  South  of  France,  &c.  &c— which  have  no  character 
of  resemblance  except  that  they  happen  to  be  written  by  the  same 
writer.  M.  Troubat  writes  neither  very  well  nor  very  ill,  and  he 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a  sensible  person  when  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  bo  Republican  and  patriotic  quand  mime. 
Indeed,  his  good  sense  would  seem  to  prevent  his  being  quite  so 
Republican  and  patriotic  quand  meme  as  he  would  like  to  be. 

We  are  glad  to  record  the  completion  of  Dr.  Forster's  edition  of 
Garnier  (3),  which  has  broken  ground  in  a  department  of  French 
literature  hitherto  too  much  neglected — the  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  century.  This  reprint  is  to  be  followed  by 
one  of  Mairet,  and  if  Herr  Vollmoller,  the  editor  of  the  series  in 
which  it  appears,  would  add  Montchrestien,  Du  Ryer  (Hardy  has 
already  been  begun  elsewhere),  and  one  or  two  others,  he  would 
earn  gratitude  from  scholars.  Dr.  Forster's  editorial  work  is  care- 
fully done  after  his  own  views,  which  involve  an  abundance  of 
apparatus  criticus,  and  no  great  abundance  of  literary  or  exegetic 
comment. 

M.  Leon  Cladel's  most  remarkable  book  (4)  needs  no  criticism 
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here ;  but  the  appearance  of  an  edition  which,  after  twenty  years 
of  alteration  and  revisal,  the  eccentric  author  at  last  pronounces 
to  be  final  is  worth  noting.  How  eccentric  M.  Cladel  is  every  one 
who  has  read'  him  knows  ;  and  every  one  who  is  in  that  position 
knows  also  that  his  eccentricity  is  accompanied  by  not  a  little 
power. 

We  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  against  M.  Delbos's  editions 
of  French  plays,  except  that  "French  Classics  for  English 
Readers"  (5)  is  a  rather  ambitious  title.  The  scale  of  the  notes 
and  of  the  introductory  matter  fits  them  well  enough  for  English 
schools ;  though  even  for  that  purpose  we  could  have  wished  to 
see  both  a  little  fuller.  Compared,  however,  with  other_  books 
having  the  same  aim  and  written  by  members  of  M.  Delbos's  pro- 
fession in  England,  these  books  deserve  very  favourable  mention. 
For  the  notes  are  well  selected ;  they  never  commit  the  capital 
fault  of  trespassing  on  the  province  of  the  grammar  and  the 
dictionary,  and  so  pandering  to  the  pupil's  laziness ;  and  they  are, 
moreover,  generally  well  expressed  and  to  the  point. 

As  we  noticed  recently  the  fresh  start  which  the  Revue 
suisse  (6)  is  making  in  England,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
give  a  brief  notice  of  the  contents  of  its  January  number.  Besides 
a  scientific  and  a  political  summarv  and  chroniques  from  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  Russia,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  it  has 
an  important  article  on  Switzerland's  International  Position  by  M. 
Xuma  Droz,  two  novelettes,  a  careful  paper  on  Raffaelle,  a  notice 
of  a  young  Swiss  poetess,  Alice  de  Chambrier,  who  died  the 
other*  day,  and  of  whom  probably  few  Englishmen  have  heard, 
and  an  amusing  miscellany  of  a  not  very  easily  definable  kind 
entitled  "  Voyage  dans  une  auberge,"  by  M.  Marc  Monnier. 

M.  Leon  Allard  has  chosen  a  subject  (7)  in  parts  rather  risky, 
and  has  worked  it  out  with  an  occasional  condescension  to 
naturalist  ideas,  though  never  to  the  worst  of  those  ideas.  But 
he  has  a  famous  wrestling  scene  towards  the  end,  where  a  hardy 
amateur  strangles  (for  good)  a  scoundrel  of  a  professional  who  has 
been  the  persecutor  of  his,  the  hardy  amateur's,  sister-in-law ;  and 
the  general  tone  and  aim  of  his  book  are  praiseworthy,  while  its 
execution  is  far  from  bad.  Le  secret  de  Rose  (8)  may  also  be 
well  spoken  of,  not  merely  because  in  this  case  also  vice  is 
punished  (though  not  quite  so  dramatically)  and  virtue  rewarded. 
But  really,  after  a  long  course  of  books  in  which  vice  is  not 
punished  at  all,  and  there  is  no  virtue  to  reward,  there  is  a  certain 
temptation  to  come  back  to  the  oldest  and  simplest,  if  not  exactly 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  the  most  orthodox,  fashions  of 
judging.  Le  secret  de  Rose  has,  however,  more  to  be  said  for  it 
than  that  it  is  moral,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  great 
book.  If,  as  we  think  probable,  Mme.,  or  Mile.,  de  Besneray  is  a 
young  writer,  she  should  have  a  fair  success  before  her,  not  in  the 
scandalous  kind,  but  the  contrary,  to  judge  from  Nadine  (9).  It  is 
a  young  book  in  more  senses  than  one,  but  that  is  not  a  bad  fault 
at  all ;  and  the  kind  of  general  "  Bless  you,  my  children,"  and 
repentance-of-everybody-who-has-got-anything-to-repent-of  with 
which  it  ends  ranks  it  fairly  with  the  other  books  just  mentioned 
as  examples  of  literary  art  which  does  not  devote  itself  to  exe- 
cuting a  certain  famous  manoeuvre  with  the  Creed,  the  Command- 
ments, and  the  word  "  not." 

(5)  French    Classics  for    English    Readers— Racine,    Les  plaideurs ; 
Corneille,  Horace.    London  :  Wiliiams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Bibliothique  universale  et  Revue  suisse.    January  1884.     London  : 
Stanford. 

(7)  Maison  defamille.    Par  Le'on  Allard.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
(S)  Le  secret  de  Rose.    Par  G.  de  Beugny  dTIagarue.    Paris  :  Plon. 
(9)  Nadine.    Par  Marie  de  Besneray.    Paris :  Plon. 
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EGYPT. 

AFTER  the  partial  lifting  of  the  veil  covering  the  policy 
or  no-policy  of  the  Government  in  Egypt  which  took 
place  last  week,  it  has  once  more  dropped.  The  English  Note 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soudan  and  the  substitution  of  Nubar 
for  Cherif  remain  the  chief  positive  acquisitions  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  not  even  known  whether  the 
retention  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,  if  it  was  ever  a  question 
of  doubt,  has  ceased  to  be  one.  The  extraordinary  rumour 
which  announced  the  renewal  of  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous features  of  the  Dual  Control — the  establishment  in 
every  public  office  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  side 
by  side  to  "  prevent  susceptibilities " ;  in  other  words,  to 
burden  the  luckless  Egyptian  Administration  with  expen- 
sive and  mutually  obstructive  functionaries — if  not  wholly 
confirmed,  has  not  been  authoritatively  contradicted.  The 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  carry 
out  the  announced  evacuation  of  Khartoum  are  quite  un- 
certain, and  the  despatch  of  a  high  functionary  to  the  Upper 
Nile  has  been  alternately  announced  and  denied.  Some 
sanguine  persons  have  even  hinted  that  the  sweeping 
retreat  recommended  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  proved  fond- 
ness for  that  variety  of  military  and  political  movement 
is  still  doubtful.  But  very  little  that  is  positive  can  be 
said  to  be  known,  and  everything  seems  to  show  that  the 
English  Ministry,  once  more  terrified  at  having  done  some- 
thing which  has  the  appearance  of  decision,  are  once  more 
seeking  the  relief  of  doing  nothing  at  all.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  subject  on  which  members  of  the  Ministry  seem  to  be 
so  shy  of  acting,  speaking,  or  even  thinking  with  decision. 
Perhaps  this  shyness  is  not  altogether  unintelligible  on 
the  part  of  politicians  who  have  bombarded  a  city  in 
the  name  of  peace,  and  occupied  a  large  slice  of  a 
continent  under  cover  of  protests  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  English  Empire.  But  that  is  not  the  present 
point.  That  Ministers  either  have  nothing  definite  to  say 
about  Egypt,  or  are  afraid  to  say  it,  may  be  seen  clearly 
enough  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Newcastle  speeches.  To 
do  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  justice  which  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
all  but  Radicals  to  do  to  opponents,  he  is  not  usually  given 
to  cant  or  to  vagueness  of  speech,  and  (for  a  Radical)  he  is 
not  by  any  means  a  member  of  the  Peace-and-Retirement 
party.  It  would  appear  that  he  chiefly  objects  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Empire  when  that  extension  is  the  work 
of  Tories.  This  being  the  case,  and  remembering  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  fashions  of  speech  about  such  subjects  as  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  at  popular  gatherings,  or  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  encouraging  the  Land  League,  a  guileless  student  of 
politics  might  have  turned  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  this  week 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  what  the  Government  really  proposes 
to  do  with  Egypt,  and  something  like  a  defence  of  the  pro- 
posal. Great  would  have  been  that  guileless  one's  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Chamberlain's  contribution  to  the  Egyptian 
problem  is  confined  to  a  eulogy  on  the  blessings  of  self- 
government,  which  would  have  been  equally  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  to  any  lips,  any  time,  any  place,  and  any 
circumstances. 

In  one  quarter,  however,  there  are  some  symptoms  which 
may  be  called  relatively  cheering.  Disgraceful  as  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian,  and  still  more  of  the  English, 
Government  in  regard  to  Baker  Pasha's  relief  expedition, 
imbecile  as  was  the  delay  in  sending  it  out  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  scale  and  equipment,  no  one  who  knew 


anything  of  its  commander  could  give  up  all  hope  for 
it.  If  the  thing  was  difficult,  Baker  Pasha  would 
do  it  at  once  ;  if  it  was  impossible,  he,  if  anybody,  was 
likely  to  make  it  possible.  It  would  appear  that,  with 
the  help  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Hewett,  an  officer  no  less 
able  and  energetic  than  himself,  Baker  Pasha  has  actually 
got  the  scanty,  motley,  dispirited,  and  ill-supplied  body  of 
men  under  his  control  into  something  like  shape,  and  that 
the  relief  of  Sinkat  and  Tokha  is  ceasing  to  be  hopeless. 
By  arranging  with  Abyssinia,  the  difficulties  of  reaching 
the  Nde  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  by  working 
partly  on  the  cupidity  and  partly  on  the  fanaticism  of  the 
tribes  between  the  river  and  the  coast,  there  appears  to  be 
some  chance  of  subduing,  or  at  least  coping  with,  the  re- 
bellion in  the  Eastern,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western, 
Soudan.  That,  had  vigour  been  shown  either  at  Cairo  or 
in  London,  this  might  have  been  done  long  ago  is  quite 
certain  ;  that,  even  as  it  is,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiral  and  the  General  are  disgracefully  inadequate  is 
true  likewise.  The  very  measures  which  Baker  Pasha  is 
taking  are,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  imperilled  and  to 
a  certain  extent  defeated  by  the  still-maintained  de- 
termination to  abandon  the  provinces  which  have  been 
partially  civilized  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
But  still  there  is,  at  any  rate  in  this  corner  of  Egypt,  the 
pleasant  spectacle  of  an  Englishman  who  knows  what  he 
has  to  do,  has  the  most  unflinching  intention  of  doing  it, 
and  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  the  process  of  getting 
it  done.  Baker  Pasha  is  unfortunately  not  an  English 
officer  in  name  ;  it  is  fortunate  if  there  are  no  English 
officers  in  whose  hands  the  honour  of  England  is  less  safe 
than  in  his. 

But  it  must  be  evident  to  all  but  the  most  thoughtless 
that  the  very  plans  which,  with  the  sanction  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Admiral  Hewett,  who  is  an  English  officer,  he  has 
adopted,  imply,  and  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans 
will  more  and  more  imply,  a  modification  of  the  mere  helter- 
skelter  scuttling  recommended  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring.  The 
object  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  the  only  price  at  which 
their  co-operation  can  be  expected  or  reasonably  demanded, 
is  that  their  frontier  shall  be  safe  not  only  from 
Egyptian  misconduct,  but  from  barbarian  anarchy.  It 
is  impossible  for  General  Baker  to  guarantee,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  guaranteed,  that  the  line  from  Massowah  to 
Kassala  shall  be  rendered  perfectly  secure  if  Kassala  and 
other  posts  in  the  interior  are  to  be  given  up.  In  the  same 
way  the  relinquishment  of  Sennaar  and  the  Blue  River  to 
anarchy,  or  a  militant  Mahommedan  Government  under  the 
Mahdi,  is  anything  but  likely  to  conciliate  King  John  and 
his  subjects.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
evacuating  Khartoum  are  so  great  that  some  sanguine 
persons  hold  them  likely  to  be,  after  all,  the  salvation  of  the 
Soudan  ;  and  the  more  the  project  of  abandonment  is  con- 
sidered, the  less  does  it  recommend  itself,  not  merely  to 
those  who  are  described  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Herr 
Karl  Blind  as  annexationists.  The  possibility,  to  say  no 
more,  of  other  European  nations  putting  in  for  the  salvage 
of  the  Soudan  (a  possibility  as  to  which  there  are  some 
significant  facts)  may  be  disdained  by  partisans  of  the 
Government.  But  there  is  another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  is  more  in  their  way.  General  Gordon 
is  going  out  to  the  Congo  with  the  practical  sanction 
of  the  English  Government,  which  has  to  everybody's 
satisfaction  relaxed  in  his  favour  the  rules  of  the  service. 
The  scheme  on  which  he  is  going  is  a  peculiar  one, 
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for  it  is  avowedly  neither  an  exploring  expedition,  nor 
a  commercial  expedition,  nor  a   missionary  expedition. 
Genera    Gordon  iS  going   out  to  fight-to  pursue  his 
favourite  and  more  than  once  successful  plan  of  arming 
slaves  against  slave-dealers.    No  opinion  is  here  offered  as 
to  the  advisableness  of  this  proceeding.    But  when  an 
English  officer  is  practically  lent  for  such  a  purpose,  it  must 
oe  assumed  that  the  Government  lending  him  wishes  well  to 
that  purpose.   Now  General  Gordon's  campaign  against  the 
JN  lam-JN  lam,  the  great  man-hunting  and  slave-trading  people 
ot  Central  Africa,  will  be  carried  on  in  what  may  be  called 
lor  those  regions  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon.  The  nearest  outpost 
oi  civilization  to  the  Niam-Niam  is  the  Egyptian  province 
ot  Ixihr-el-Ghazal.    This  the  latest  news  declare  to  be  still 
held,  though  the  Governor,  who  has  but  a  few  hundred 
troops  at  his  disposal,  has  asked  for  reinforcements,  which 
he  is  extremely  unlikely  to  receive  just  at  present.  Now, 
at  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  the  so-called  Equatorial  Provinces 
(which  are  reported  quiet)  are  given  up  finally— and  they 
must  be  given  up  if  Khartoum,  the  gate  of  both,  is  not  held 
all  chance  of  establishing  connexion  between  the  Egyptian 
provinces  on  the  Nile  and  General  Gordon's  new  militant 
anti-slavery  operations  on  the  Congo  vanishes.    At  the 
moment  when  one  stronghold  of  the  slave  trade  is  being 
attacked  another,  and  an  even  larger  and  more  important 
one,  which  has  been  conquered,  is  being  relinquished.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  opinion  is  offered  in  this  place  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  anti-slave-trade  crusades.    But  the  fact  is  that 
tiiey  commend  themselves  to  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
England  who  are  not  usually  very  anxious  for  the  extension 
ot  the  Empire  as  an  empire,  and  that,  therefore,  when  their 
interest  happens  to  coincide  with  the  Imperial  interest,  two 
passes  of  politicians  who  do  not  often  work  together  may  do 
so     The  point  for  which  they  should  at  present  work  is  the 
retention  by  Egypt  of  Khartoum. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  MERCHANT  SHIPPING. 

HP  HE  wiser  among  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  friends 
J_   must  surely  wish  that  his  oratory  would  be  strictly 
limited  to  unfriendly  audiences  of  competent  critics.  The 
knowledge  that  he  is  addressing  people  who  would  resent 
jibes  and  laugh  at  claptrap  has  a  most  wholesome  effect  on 
the  Radical  leader.    The  agitator  disappears  in  temporary 
eclipse,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  comes 
forward  a  picture  of  courtesy  and  fairness  of  mind.    It  was 
in  this  more  benign  aspect  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed 
himself  to  his  hosts  at  the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle,  on 
Wednesday.     He  had  to   speak   to  the  representatives 
ot  the  merchant  shipping  interest,  and  he  had  to  do  it 
with  the  knowledge  that  his  statements  would  be  listened 
to  by  men  who  were  perfectly  qualified  to  criticize  them, 
and  who  would  have  no  scruple  in  contradicting  him 
Accordingly  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  a  long  speech 
on  the  shipping  trade,  which  does  him  considerable  credit, 
borne  of  the  praise  deserved  by  the  speech  should  be 
given  to  the  audience,  which  pulled  the  speaker  up  very 
short  when  he  showed  a  tendency  to  orate  like  what  he 
was  careful  to  assert  he  is  not,  a  mere  Radical  agitator. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  profited  by  these  hints,  and  for  the  most 
part  he  avoided  sweeping  assertions  and  mere  invective.  If 
he  had  adopted  the  same  tone  when  he  first  began  to  deal 
with  the  shipping  question,  he  would  have  been  under  no 
necessity  to  explain  at  Newcastle  that  he  had  never  sus- 
pected the  majority  of  shipowners  of  sending  their  vessels 
out  m  an  unseaworthy  state.    The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  surprised  that  anybody  should  suppose  him 
capable  of  so  rash  an  assertion.    The  shipowners  have  prob- 
ably not  forgotten  how  Mr.  Chamberlain  scolded  the 
deputation  from  Liverpool,  and  they  have  doubtless  read 
tne  Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    As  they  listened 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  expostulations  they  may  have  recalled 
these  things  to  mind,  and  laughed  a  little  at  the  knowin- 
innocence  of  so  experienced  a  gentleman.    On  the  whole° 
however,  they  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr' 
Chamberlain  is  an  excellent  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  he  is  firmly  squeezed. 

Now  that  he  has  been  brought  to  treat  the  question 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  there  is  a  fair  chance  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  s  new  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  may  prove 
not  only  innocent,  but  useful.  He  is  still  resolved  to  in- 
clude a  great  deal  in  it  which  will  be  vigorously  opposed  in 


t.ie  House  of  Commons.    The  clauses  to  provide  against 
over-insurance  will  certainly  be  severely  criticized,  however 
carefully  they  may  be  drawn.    It  will  be  by  no  means  easy 
to  deal  with  this  question  without  running  a  serious  risk  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good.    Nobody  denies  that  a  certain 
number  of  ships  are  sent  to  sea  in  a  bad  state,  and  so 
heavily  insured  that  their  loss  would  bring  a  consider- 
able profit  to  the  owner.     Under  these  conditions  it  is 
manifestly  his  interest  that  the  vessel  should   be  lost, 
and  a  very  wicked  man  may  deliberately  neglect  her.  The 
vast  majority  of  shipowners   would  readily  acknowledge 
that  offenders  of  this  kind  should  be  severely  punished  ; 
but  a  gross  injustice  would  be  committed  if  the  whole' 
class  were  to  be  punished  at  the  same  time  and  with 
equal  severity  for  the  offences  of  a  small  minority  But 
unless  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  is  drawn  up  with  more  than 
human  skill,  that  is  what  will  probably  happen.    If,  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  owner  a  substantial  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  safety  of  the  ship,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
rnsure  her  to  her  full  value,  the  whole  body  will  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  run  risks  such  as  are  imposed  on  no  other 
industry,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  other  is 
so  liable  to  accidents.    Mr.  Chamberlain  took  no  notice  of 
the  strongest  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  very  ex- 
tended practice  of  over-insuring.    Heavy  insurances  entail 
the  payment  of  high  premiums,  and  impose  great  risks 
on  the  underwriters.    It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
lower  kind  of  owners  can  afford  to  pay  the  large  sums 
required  under  the  system  of  excessive  insurance,  and  it  is 
still  less  likely  that  the  underwriters  would  make  a  practice 
of  assuming  crushing  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the  most  of  a  rather  hasty  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  deputation  of  Liverpool  ship- 
owners, who  agreed  that  a  well-built  and  properly-fitted 
vessel  ought  never  to  founder.    He  not  unnaturally  perhaps 
considered  himself  justified  by  this  statement  of  fullv-qualified 
witnesses  to  assert  that  every  ship  which  does  founder  is 
unseaworthy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner.    Neither  the 
words  of  the  Liverpool  deputation,  nor  the  figures  of  Mr 
Dawson's  pamphlet,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  quoted' 
bear  out  this  opinion.    It  is  too  probable  that  the  modern 
iron  steamer  is  not,  on  the  whole,  so  fit  to  bear  the  heavy 
work  of  cargo-carrying  at  sea  as  the  old  wooden  sailing 
craft,  but  no  part  of  the  blame  for  that  can  fairly  be  thrown 
on  the  owners.    It  is,  besides,  absurd  to  say  that  a  well- 
fitted  ship  cannot  founder.    An  iron  steamer  at  least  can 
be  reduced  to  a  sinking  state  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  wrong 
order  from  the  officer  in  charge,  or  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  man  at  the  wheel  which  results  in  causing  her  to  be 
pooped.    The  extension  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  to 
shipowners  will  also  certainly  meet  considerable  opposition. 
At  present  the  state  of  the  law  bears  hard  on  the  sailor 
who  may  be  thrown  in  a  state  of  destitution  on  the 
hands   of  an  English  Consular  officer  in  some  foreign 
country,  and  has  to  be  sent  home  in  the  most  incon- 
venient way,  and  with  a  minimum  of  clothes  supplied  at 
the  public  expense.     There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that 
great  hardship  is  at  times  caused  to  the  wives  and  families 
of  men  who  are  lost  at  sea.    But  it  may  be  questioned  how 
far  either  the  men  or  their  families  would  gain  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  to  shipowners. 
I  he  owner  could  only  be  made  responsible  when  the  wreck 
of  the  ship  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  negligence 
of  the  captain.    When  a  ship  sails  and  is  never  heard 
ot  again,  who  shall  decide  that  she  was  lost  by  negligence  ? 
If  the  owner  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  f^ndlies  oi 
the  men  whenever  a  ship  is  lost,  his  business  will  have  a 
burden  thrown  on  it  such  as  is  borne  by  no  other  in  this 
country.     The  parallel  which   Mr.  Chamberlain  drew 
between  the  shipowner  and  the  mineowner  is  not  exactly 
complete.    The  owner  of  a  coal  mine  has  it  always  in 
one  spot,  and  can  look  after  it  himself  if  he  pleases. 
The   owner   of  a   ship   has   to   part  with   the  direct 
control  over  his  property  for  months  together.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  more  might  and  should  be  done 
for  the  men  who  are  rendered  destitute  by  shipwreck,  and 
for  the  families  of  such  as  have  lost  their  lives  at  sea;  but 
it  is  not  very  obvious  how  the  promised  Bill  will  give  re- 
spectable shipowners  better  reasons  for  being  careful  in  the 
choice  of  their  masters  than  they  are  at  present.    As  for 
the  more  reckless  traders— the  one-ship  Companies,  which 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  mischief— something  more 
than  liability  to  pay  damages  in  case  of  wreck  will  be  needed 
to  keep  them  in  order.    That  something  will  have  to  take 
the  form  of  an  efficient  machinery  to  stop  unseaworthy 
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ships  from  leaving  port,  and  to  punish  the  people  who  use 
i     them  as  a  means  of  making  profit. 

This  machinery  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  supply  in 
the  form  of  a  Court,  to  be  formed  of  one  representative  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  one  delegate  of  the  shipowners  in  each 
port.  When  both  agree  their  verdict  will  be  without  appeal, 
but  in  case  of  disagreement  either  party  can  refer  the  quest  ion 
to  a  superior  Commission.  With  superfluous  good-nature, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  informed  his  hearers  that  if  they  did  not 
like  his  plan,  they  might  refuse  to  accept  it.  In  that  case 
he  would  withdraw  it  at  once.  The  offer  might  be  made 
with  perfect  safety,  since  few  shipowners  are  likely  to  prefer 
the  present  cumbrous  and  slow  system  of  Board  of 
Trade  inspection  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. It  is  early  to  decide  finally  on  the  pro- 
bable merits  of  this  promised  Court  of  First  Instance, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  more  than  one  will 
have  to  be  established  in  some  ports  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
looks  as  if  it  ought  to  work  rapidly  and  without  friction  or 
red-tape.  The  new  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  lucky  Grand  Committee  on  Trade,  which  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  show  how  well  it  can  deal  with 
a  business  measure.  It  will  have  the  experience  of  the 
past  Session  to  guide  it,  and  the  warning  example  of  the 
fate  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  is  already  in  working 
order,  and  is  already  accused  of  confounding  existing  con- 
fusion, to  keep  it  in  a  modest  frame  of  mind  as  to  the 
probable  good  to  be  obtained  by  its  exertions. 


SPAIN. 


THE  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  is  decisive ;  but  it 
is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  Moderate  Liberals  or 
the  Conservatives  will  reap  the  fruits  of  victory.  Sefior 
Canovas  del  Castillo  and  Senor  Sagasta  wound  up  the 
debate  in  elaborate  speeches  after  the  rupture  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  majority  of  his  hearers  had  been  fully 
disclosed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Conservative 
leader  should  have  professed  his  readiness  to  accept  in 
certain  contingencies  either  universal  suffrage  or  the  im- 
practicable Constitution  of  1869;  but  possibly  admissions 
which  appear  to  be  dangerous  may  have  been  limited  by  the 
context  of  his  speech.  Unless  a  coalition  takes  place 
between  Canovas  del  Castillo  and  Sagasta,  it  may,  after 
all,  be  necessary  for  the  King  to  try  a  dissolution.  The 
Republicans  seem  not  to  have  acquired  additional  strength, 
notwithstanding  the  internal  differences  of  the  supporters 
of  the  dynasty.  From  the  beginning  of  the  confused 
debate  which  has  occupied  so  many  days,  the  speech  of 
the  greatest  Republican  orator  has  been  expected  with  in- 
terested curiosity.  The  disappointment  which  seems  to 
have  ensued  was  not  caused  by  any  failure  of  rhetorical 
volubility  or  force.  Senor  Castelar  has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  his  countrymen,  and  by  some  foreigners  who 
have  heard  him,  the  greatest  speaker  of  his  time  and 
country.  In  fluency  and  readiness  he  is  not  even  surpassed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  Spanish  taste  approves  of  senti- 
mental and  imaginative  decorations  which  would  scarcely 
be  tolerated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Expositions  of  the 
inherent  superiority  to  other  nations  of  the  country  to  which 
an  orator  happens  to  belong  would  possiblyshock  the  modesty, 
as  it  would  certainly  jar  against  the  business-like  instincts,  of 
an  English  assembly.  The  Spanish  Parliament  has  been  en- 
gaged in  discussing  a  motion  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  debate  should  have  extended  beyond  ordinary  limits  ; 
but  it  could  perhaps  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  include 
an  exposition  of  the  inherent  pre-eminence  of  the  Latin 
races.  It  is  not  stated  whether  Senor  Castelar  con- 
descended to  such  trifles  as  the  question  whether  the  pay  of 
the  army  should  be  increased,  or  to  compare  the  personal 
claims  of  different  candidates  for  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister.  It  would  appear  that  the  Republican  party,  as 
far  as  it  is  represented  by  Senor  Castelar,  is  not  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  Monarchy.  Some 
members  of  the  party  have  professed  to  tolerate  a  mode  of 
government  which  they  theoretically  disapprove  as  long  as 
the  national  institutions  were  otherwise  democratic.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  Republican 
leaders  should  think  another  revolution  indispensable. 

Senor  Castelar,  though  he  has  recently  compromised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen  by  his  wanton 
apology  for  Irish  assassination,  has  always  been  deemed 
an  honest  politician.     An  extravagantly  copious  writer 


and  speaker  necessarily  makes  many  mistakes;  to  cool 
observers  of  political  matters,  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
name  of  a  Republic  seems  unintelligible  and  absurd ;  but 
it  is  known  that  Continental  Republicans  are  often  fanatics  ; 
and  Castelar  had  before  his  late  escapade  in  the  matter  of 
Ireland  never  professed  the  J acobinical  creed.  On  the  onlv 
occasion  of  his  active  interference  in  politics,  he  earned  just 
credit  by  his  patriotic  repudiation  of  all  the  professions  and 
theories  of  his  life.  Having  by  a  strange  series  of  events 
become  the  chief  of  a  Republic  which  was  rapidly  tending 
to  anarchy,  the  celebrated  orator  at  once  suppressed  Parlia- 
mentary discussion,  and  ruled  the  country  for  some  months 
as  a  self-appointed  dictator.  It  was  unfortunate  that  con- 
scientious scruples  induced  him  after  a  time  to  revive  an 
incapable  Legislature,  which  was  consequently  soon  after- 
wards, to  the  universal  satisfaction,  turned  out  of  doors  by 
an  honest  general  officer  at  the  head  of  two  or  three 
regiments.  Since  that  time  Seuor  Castelar  has  been 
content  to  maintain  his  former  principles  without  seeking 
to  precipitate  violent  change.  From  the  condensed  account 
of  his  recent  speech,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  he 
thinks  that  the  time  is  come  for  a  renewed  attempt  to 
establish  the  Republic.  Some  part  of  his  invective  seems 
to  have  been  personally  directed  against  the  King,  and  his 
prejudice  against  monarchy  tempted  him  to  commit  the 
gross  impropriety  of  attacking  the  German  Emperor. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  most  rhetorical  of 
theorists  seriously  wishes  to  found  a  policy  on  lingual 
or  ethnological  relations.  It  is  certain  that  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and,  it  may  be  added,  Roumanians,  all  derive  their 
language  from  the  Roman  conquerors  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  Spain  and  France  the  original  dialects  have 
disappeared,  except  as  far  as  they  are  traced  in  the  current 
language  by  sagacious  philologists.  The  Italians,  having 
no  barbarous  speech  to  be  exterminated,  may  most  pro- 
perly be  designated  as  the  inheritors  of  the  Latin  name. 
The  blue  blood  of  which  Spaniards  were  once  proud  flowed 
in  the  veins,  not  of  Romans,  but  of  Goths ;  but  it  is 
true  that  the  Northern  tribes  failed  to  change  the  lan- 
guage of  their  subjects.  It  is  enough  for  an  orator  to  record 
points  of  likeness,  and  to  overlook  divisions  and  discre- 
pancies. In  a  certain  sense  the  modified  Latin  tongue  may 
be  considered  a  bond  of  union ;  and  perhaps  some  Spaniards 
may  be  gratified  by  the  arbitrary  assertion,  not  only  that 
the  Latin  race  is  not  only  superior  to  other  Europeans,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  allied  against  Teutons,  Scandinavians, 
and  other  alien  populations.  Nearly  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  a  political  projector,  not  less  ingeuious  than 
Senor  Castelar,  used  precisely  the  same  assumptions  and 
arguments  for  the  suppression  of  a  Republic  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  Empire.  Napoleon  III.,  amongst  other  reasons 
for  making  an  Austrian  Archduke  Emperor  of  Mexico,  de- 
clared that  the  institutions  which  then  prevailed  in  France 
were  suitable  to  the  political  wants  of  the  Latin  race.  The 
Indians,  who  form  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Mexico, 
were  to  become  subjects  of  an  Emperor,  on  no  other  ground 
than  that  those  among  them  who  had  acquired  any  civilized 
language  understood  or  spoke  a  dialect  of  Spanish,  which, 
again,  was  a  dialect  of  Latin.  Flourishes  of  this  kind,  as 
far  as  they  have  any  meaning,  may  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
position that  France  ought  to  be  preferred  to  Germany, 
because  it  is  at  present  a  democratic  Republic.  It  is  true 
that  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  an  ancient  dynasty  is  still  seated 
on  the  throne;  but  Republicans  hope  that  the  nation  which 
in  its  own  judgment  is  the  head  of  the  Latin  race  will  have 
sufficient  influence  to  transfer  its  own  institutions  to  the 
allies  whom  Frenchmen  are  sufficiently  ready  to  regard  as 
dependents.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  such  a  change  that  the 
glorification  of  the  Latin  race  is  employed  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
moting a  Republic. 

At  some  point  of  his  declamation  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  Senor  Castelar  that,  if  the  Latin  races  were  to  form 
a  cluster  of  allied  Republics,  their  Teutonic  neighbours 
would  be  entitled  or  bound  to  enter  into  a  hostile  league 
of  their  own.  English  is  a  Low  German  language, 
and,  according  to  the  linguistic  scheme  of  politics,  the  Eng- 
lish nation  is  naturally  united  by  a  permanent  alliance  with 
the  German  Empire.  Seuor  Castelar,  having  as  little 
ground  of  quarrel  with  Germany  as  with  England,  wishes 
to  confine  his  hostility  to  one  of  the  two  kindred  Powers. 
According  to  his  doctrine,  England  and  America  ought  to 
help  to  keep  Germany  in  check,  though  in  both  countries  a 
Teutonic  language  is  universally  spoken.  There  is  little 
satisfaction  in  criticizing  capricious  rodomontade.  Probably 
Senor  Castelar  may  have  had  a  definite  purpose,  and 
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ho  may  have  been  understood  by  his  audience.  Through 
a  cloud  of  words  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  censure  on  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  especially  on  its  share 
in  the  King's  visit  to  Germany.  The  Marquis  of  La  Vega 
be  Annuo,  who,  as  Foreign  Minister,  was  officially 
responsible  for  the  journey,  replied  to  some  of  Senor 
(  Iastelab's  attacks,  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  that  the 
honorary  colonelcy  of  the  celebrated  Uhlan  regiment  was 
selected  only  because  there  happened  to  be  no  other 
vacancy.  Neither  the  King  nor  his  Minister  intended  to 
offer  any  slight  to  France ;  but  in  party  contests  it  is  usual, 
and  perhaps  not  unjust,  to  impute  to  opponents  the  un- 
foreseen consequences  as  well  as  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
their  acts. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  thoughts  of  any  political 
party  in  England  than  to  take  part  in  any  Latin  or  anti- 
Latin  combination.  The  only  English  interest  which  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Ministerial  or  Parliamentary 
contest  in  Spain  is  of  a  prosaic  and  practical  nature.  The 
commercial  convention  which '  had  been  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  Senor  Gomez  has  since  been  disapproved  by  a 
narrow  majority  in  the  Council  of  State.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  the  measure  were  probably  confined  to  a 
comparison  of  political  forces,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Council,  which  is  a  strictly  consultative  body,  is  principally 
important  as  it  indicates  the  comparative  strength  of  par- 
ties. It  seems  that  the  Fusionists  or  followers  of  Sagasta 
control  the  Council  of  State ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  inferred 
that  the  policy  of  the  late  Foreign  Minister  will  be  revived 
now  that  the  present  Government  is  defeated.  The  Marquis 
of  La  Yega  de  Armuo,  w  hatever  may  be  his  leanings  toward 
Germany  or  France,  or  the  Latin  races,  was  always  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England. 
His  return  to  power  would  undoubtedly  be  fatal  to  the  Con- 
vention. It  is  possible  that  the  result  of  the  present  party 
contest  may  be  affected  by  the  apparently  irrelevant  issue  of 
favoured-nation  treatment  and  of  the  alcoholic  standard. 
The  Catalonians  care  more  for  the  exclusion  of  English 
goods  than  for  the  Latin  races  ;  while  the  wine-growers  are, 
with  good  reason,  anxious  to  facilitate  the  exportation  of 
their  produce.  A  certain  number  of  votes  given  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  may  perhaps  derange  the  calculations  of 
party  managers.  At  this  distance  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
whether  the  wine-growers  or  the  manufacturers  possess 
greater  Parliamentary  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  State  is  not  binding  on  the  Cortes;  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  party  predomi- 
nates in  both  bodies. 


MINISTERS  AND  OPPOSITION. 

SOME  important  speeches  have  been  delivered  during 
the  past  week ;  and  it  is  observable  that,  on  the  whole, 
those  delivered  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  a  very 
decided  advantage,  one  much  greater  than  in  recent  tourna- 
ments of  the  kind.  It  is  true  that  only  one  Minister  of  the 
first  rank,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  spoken  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses.  For  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  seems  to  have  passed  a  singularly  uncomfortable 
evening  on  Thursday  in  trying  to  gloss  into  decency  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Arch,  can  hardly  be  counted.  But  the  difference  referred 
to  is  not  in  mere  number  of  guns  or  weight  of  metal ; 
it  is  in  the  spirit,  aim,  and  rapidity  of  the  firing.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  at  Newcastle,  had  all  the  advantage  of  sym- 
pathetic audiences  (save  on  one  occasion,  when  he  did  not 
talk  politics);  and  the  world  has  been  informed  that  he 
came  specially  to  receive,  and  did  receive,  the  condolences 
and  consolations  of  his  party  on  the  attacks  which  wicked 
men  have  lately  been  making  on  him.  This  should  have 
been  encouraging.  But,  whereas  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  his 
last  appearance  in  public  was,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be, 
emphatically  cock-a-hoop,  he  was  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
not  cock-a-hoop  at  all.  He  told  a  legend  about  a  little  boy 
and  a  bogie  and  a  jam-pot  in  reference  to  the  Caucus,  or 
the  mob,  or  something  of  that  kind,  from  which  it  appears 
that,  instead  of  the  Caucus  or  the  mob  eating  up  the  Tories, 
the  Tories  are  going  to  eat  up  the  Caucus.  It  may  be 
imagined  that,  if  any  one  quarrels  with  the  moral  of  this 
apologue,  it  will  not  be  persons  of  the  Tory  faith.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  tried,  and  with  conspicuous  ill  success, 
to  prove  that  the  cry  for  reform  is  anything  but 
the  result  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  Ministers  that 
they  must  strengthen  themselves  before  a  new  election, 


and  of  a  knowledge  on  their  part  that  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  favourite  instrument  enables  them 
to  simulate  at  pleasure  the  national  demand  which  does 
not  exist.  About  Egypt,  about  Ireland,  even  about  the- 
liouse  of  Lords,  with  a  view  to  the  presence  of  a  "Whig 
noble  of  rather  doubtful  allegiance,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be,  apolo- 
getic. With  this  attitude,  considering  its  rather  unusual' 
seemliness,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  quarrel.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (softened  it  would  appear  by  a  short 
excursus  on  the  cultivation  and  decorative  use  of  flowers 
in  which  he  indulged)  asks  Tories  seriously  whether  he, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  not  an  Englishman,  it  is  certain 
that  he  is  on  the  right  track.  For,  if  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  remember  that  he  is  an  Englishman  (which  in  common 
with  his  colleagues  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  on  several 
occasions),  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
criticism  with  which  he  has  been  met  will  be  spared  him  in 
future,  both  by  Tories  and  by  other  persons.  And  if  in  his- 
turn  he  will  remember  that  his  antagonists,  even  if  for  their 
sins  they  happen  to  be  dukes  or  royalists,  are  Englishmen 
also,  a  still  further  step  will  be  made  towards  a  state  of  re- 
conciliation and  general  friendliness  which  it  is  delightful 
to  contemplate. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  chief  adver- 
saries are  not  in  an  equally  conciliatory  frame  of  mind,  and 
the  contrast  is  perhaps  instructive.  Ministers  have  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  before  them,  and,  despite  the  loud  declara- 
tions of  their  own  unanimity  with  which  they  indulge  the 
world,  and  the  louder  declaration  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
country  with  which  some  of  their  followers  respond,  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  opening  of  Parliament  means  a  very 
difficult  business.  Lord  Salisbury  put  their  difficulties  at 
Dorchester  with  a  frankness  and  a  precision  which  militant 
politicians  are  not  accustomed  to  use  unless  they  are  pretty 
sure  of  their  ground ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  a  little  further  west,  simultaneously  showed 
that  the  Opposition  has  at  last  perfectly  grasped  the  situa- 
tion, and  is  clearly  determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  what  will 
happen  in  the  most  mechanically-elected  and  the  most- 
mechanically-drilled  Parliament  that  England  has  yet  seen. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  Minister  who  deliberately  proposes  to  carry  a 
Franchise  Reform  Bill  on  the  great  scale,  a  Redistribution 
Bill,  and  a  Bill  for  revolutionizing  the  municipal  affairs  of 
the  capital,  to  mention  nothing  else,  in  the  fifth  and  follow- 
ing Sessions  of  a  Parliament  undertakes  what  he  is  very 
unlikely  to  perform.  And  this  conclusion  is  certainly  not 
weakened  by  the  consideration  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill  itself. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  question  of  enfranchisement 
with  redistribution  or  enfranchisement  before  redistribution. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Caucus  and  the  Radical  newspapers 
will  threaten,  or  have  threatened,  the  majority  into  ac- 
quiescence with  the  plan  which  the  Government,  for  obvious 
reasons,  prefers ;  but  this  is  perhaps  a  little  premature. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  Irish  difficulty.  If  Ireland  is  not 
included,  the  Government  will  meet  with  determined  oppo- 
sition from  the  Irish  members  and  the  extreme  Radicals. 
If  Ireland  is  included,  the  Bill  will  seem  madness  to  that 
considerable  minority  in  the  country  which  does  not  take 
its  criteria  of  political  sanity  simply  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
convenience.  In  the  background  there  is  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  almost  public  threat  of  the  Ministry, 
in  case  the  Bill  be  rejected  in  the  Upper  House,  to  defy 
constitutional  practice  and  refuse  to  go  to  the  country. 
These  three  main  difficulties  are  partly  divisible  into, 
and  partly  can  be  supplemented  by,  others,  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  but  perfectly  discernible  by  any  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  temper  and  the  history  of 
English  Parliaments.  The  confidence  of  the  Radical 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  on  two  things  only. 
It  is  thought  possible  to  browbeat  or  pester  members  into 
voting  for  a  measure  which  probably  not  two  hundred  men 
in  Parliament  think  to  be  really  called  for,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  headstrong  belief  in  himself,  and  his 
colleagues'  conviction  that  without  him  they  cannot  hope  to 
retain  or  regain  power,  will  encourage  the  Ministry  to  set 
precedent  and  decency  at  defiance  in  any  way  necessary  to 
hustle  the  Bill  through.  On  the  other  hand,  no  writer 
or  speaker  on  the  Liberal  side  has  attempted  with  the 
smallest  success  to  show  that  any  change  in  the  electorate 
or  the  distribution  of  seats  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
tenor  of  recent  legislation,  by  the  character  of  Parliament, 
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or  by  the  urgent  demand  of  the  persons  and  places  now- 
said  to  be  unrepresented. 

In  face  of  this  signal  failure  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  idle  to 
taunt  Conservatives,  and  Liberals  who  are  willing  to  rest 
and  be  thankful,  with  neglect  to  answer  a  case  which  has 
never  been  put.  There  appears  to  be  a  belief  in  the  Radical 
mind  that  persons  of  the  two  persuasions  just  mentioned 
are  in  some  way  afraid  to  state  their  real  views  on  the 
subject.  What  reason  there  may  be  for  that  persuasion 
certainly  does  not  appear.  No  reasonable  Conservative 
or  Liberal  of  the  old  type  would  hesitate  to  say  frankly 
that  he  considered  an  enlargement  of  the  franchise  at  the 
present  time  an  evil  per  se.  When  this  is  stated,  the 
usual  reply  is  either  the  stale  phrase  about  trusting  the 
people — a  phrase  vaguely  suggestive  of  a  political  confidence 
trick  of  a  new  kind — or  else  Mr.  Chamberlain's  somewhat 
newer  defence  that  the  Radicals  are  the  real  saviours  of 
society.  That  description  is  not  one  of  such  a  history  that 
Liberals  proper  or  Tories  should  grudge  it  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  party.  And  it  may  probably  suggest  that 
saviours  of  society  usually  prepare  their  salvation  by  the 
employment  of  another  class  of  persons — the  tools  who  bring 
about  the  state  of  disorder  from  which  the  saviours  save. 
There  is,  moreover,  one  other  curious  fallacy  which  has 
been  repeated  constantly  of  late.  The  opponents  of  reform 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  they  have 
opposed  it  twice  before  and  have  been  shown  to  be  wrong 
each  time.  This  calm  assurance  that  what  has  happened 
necessarily  ought  to  have  happened  is  a  little  peculiar  in 
Radicals.  Of  course  no  opponent  of  Reform  would  for  a 
moment  admit  that  the  results  of  1832  or  of  1867  prove 
him  wrong.  He  would  say  that  the  circumstances  in  the 
first  case  were  entirely  different,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
second  distinctly  proves  that  both  in  home  and  foreign 
policy  an  enlarged  electorate  is  dangerous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  It  is  in  this  conviction  much 
more  than  in  any  party  feeling  —  which  indeed  does  not 
apply  to  Liberal  opponents  of  Reform  at  all— that  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition  consists.  And  it  is  this  feeling 
which  justifies  them  fully  in  using  any  constitutional 
means  whatever  in  defeating,  delaying,  or  modifying  the 
measure.  It  is  said  that  it  must  be  passed  some  day.  A 
man  must  die  some  day ;  but  he  need  not  on  that  account 
take  poison  to-morrow,  or  hold  out  his  throat  without  a 
struggle  to  the  knife  of  the  first  comer  of  homicidal  ten- 
dencies. 


FRANCE  AND  CHINA. 

THE  French  operations  in  Tonquin  are  progressing  very 
_  slowly  indeed ;  but  there  are  signs  that  they  are  at  last 
beginning  to  approach  a  decisive  crisis.    Up  to  the  present 
the  various  events  of  the  campaign  have  been  curiously 
barren  of  results.    The  capture  of  Sontay  led,  apparently,  to 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.    Certain  Parisian  newspapers 
were  excited  by  the  victory,  and  began  to  speculate  on 
schemes  of  conquest  of  the  most  ambitious  kind.    It  was 
proposed  on  all  sides  to  bring  China  to  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  by  seizing  some  island  on  its  coast.    The  whole  busi- 
ness seemed  so  simple  to  literary  gentlemen  in  Paris  that 
they  talked  as  if  the  only  difficulty  to  be  encountered  was 
the  difficulty  of  choice.    Within  the  last  fortnight  there  has 
been  a  marked  change  in  the  tone  of  the  French  press.  The 
threats,  like  the  victories  of  Admiral  Courbet,  have  led  to 
nothing.    It  is  possible  that  the  Mahdi,  who  has  given 
us  such  an  opportune  and  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  necessity  of  an  English  occupation  of  Egypt,  has  also 
been  so  good  as  to  postpone  trouble  in  the  Far  East. 
The  chance  of  restoring  the  Dual  Control  has  seemed 
so  well  worth  following  up  that  the  attention  of  France 
has  been  temporarily  drawn  off  from  Tonquin.     It  is 
also  permissible  to  suppose  that  the  more  pacific  tone  of 
the  Parisian  press  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  prompt 
discovery  that  China  was  not  indisposed  to  accept  the 
threatened  challenge.  Although,  according  to  the  Marquess 
Tseng,  the  Government  at  Pekin  was  unable  to  take 
Admiral  Courbet's  word  for  what  had  happened  at  Sontay, 
and  was  compelled  by  etiquette  to  wait  for  the  reports  of 
its  own  agents,  it  has  shown  no  such  scepticism  or  respect 
for  forms  and  ceremonies  when  a  French  occupation  of 
Formosa  or  Hainan  was  talked  of.    Garrisons  have,  it  is 
said,  been  despatched  to  these  places,  and  the  coast  towns 
are  being  put  in  a  state  of  defence.    The  eight  thousand 
men  sent  to  Hainan  are  probably  not  disciplined  in  any 
serious  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  provided  with  good 


rifles,  and  would  be  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Black  Flags, 
whom  the  French  have  not  found  by  any  means  easy  to 
beat.  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Government  is  re- 
ported to  be  taking  active  measures  to  fortify  its  coast. 
The  approach  to  the  Bogue  forts  is  being  blocked  up, 
and  other  steps  of  the  same  nature  are  being  taken  in 
other  places.  All  these  precautions  show  that  the  Chinese 
Government  has  no  confidence  in  its  power  to  limit  the 
war  to  Tonquin  when  it  has  once  begun,  and  also  that  it 
is  fully  aware  of  the  serious  character  of  a  struggle  with 
France.  If  French  interests  were  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  a  war  with  China,  these  measures  might  have 
the  effect  of  permanently  preserving  peace.  That  is,  how- 
ever, very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  French  trade  with 
China  is  insignificant ;  and  if  war  does  really  break  out,  the 
main  loss  will  fall  upon  a  third  party.  If,  therefore,  M. 
Ferry's  Ministry  is  resolved  on  an  active  colonial  policy  of 
some  sort,  it  will  probably  abstain  from  attacking  China  as 
long  as  there  is  any  prospect  of  finding  an  opportunity  to 
intervene  in  Egypt,  since  two  such  enterprises  would  be 
too  much  at  the  same  time.  When  that  fails,  the  French 
will  return  to  Tonquin  with  renewed  spirit.  Meanwhile  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  two  nations  to  continue  long  brandish- 
ing their  swords  in  one  another's  face  without  actually 
coming  to  blows,  particularly  when  one  of  the  two  is  bar- 
barian, and  the  other  has  a  civilized  but  ignorant  contempt 
for  its  opponent's  barbarism. 

In  Tonquin  military  history  continues  to  repeat  itself. 
Admiral  Courbet  is  again  advancing,  this  time  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  Bac  Ninh,  and  all  that  was  said  before 
the  attack  on  Sontay  is  being  said  once  more.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison  in  the  town,  and  that  an 
attack  on  it  will  be  treated  as  a  casus  belli.  It  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  the  result  will  decide  whether  any  recog- 
nized Chinese  force  is  in  the  town.  If  Admiral  Courbet  is 
beaten  back,  the  credit  of  the  feat  will  be  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  troops  by  the  Government  at  Pekin  and  its  agents 
in  Europe.  In  the  other  case,  we  shall  be  assured  again 
that  the  French  have  only  had  to  deal  with  the  Black  Flags 
as  yet,  and  that  the  serious  trial  of  facing  the  Imperial  soldiers 
has  yet  to  come.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  the 
Admiral  did  not  advance  immediately  on  Bac  Ninh  after 
the  capture  of  Sontay.  The  story  that  he  was  waiting 
for  reinforcements  hardly  deserves  to  be  accepted.  Even  if 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  advance,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating.  A  fairly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  tactics  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  the  report  that  one  of  the  Tonquinese  towns  within  his 
lines  had  been  sacked  by  pirates.  The  French  are,  in  fact, 
engaged  in  a  regular  guerrillero  warfare  of  the  traditional 
kind.  They  can  defeat  their  enemy  in  the  field  with  no 
very  great  difficulty,  but  as  soon  as  they  concentrate  their 
forces  for  operations  on  a  considerable  scale,  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  partisans,  who  cut  their  communica- 
tions and  worry  them  on  every  side.  It  is  only  possible  to 
get  i  id  of  such  assailants  by  spreading  the  army  over  the 
country,  which  practically  puts  a  stop  to  general  operations. 
A  war  of  this  kind  can  be  soon  brought  to  an  end  if  the 
general  is  only  supplied  with  men  enough;  but  as  yet 
Admiral  Courbet  has  not  been  given  a  sufficient  force 
to  do  both  things  at  once.  When  he  is  advancing  on 
the  fortresses,  he  has  to  neglect  the  partisans,  and  when 
he  turns  on  them,  the  fortresses  are  safe  for  a  time. 
Meanwhile,  Tonquin  has  discovered  that  the  blessings  of 
civilization,  as  interpreted  by  the  French,  mean  anarchy, 
disorder,  and  misgovernment  of  a  far  more  oppressive  kind 
than  anything  they  ever  suffered  before.  The  presence  of 
Admiral  Courbet,  his  gunboats,  and  his  soldiers  has  de- 
prived them  of  then-  one  chance  of  remaining  at  peace. 
They  can  no  longer  make  themselves  safe  by  paying  black- 
mail to  the  pirates  without  running  the  risk  of  offending 
the  French. 

While  it  is  daily  becoming  more  obvious  that  France 
will  not,  and  cannot,  withdraw  its  troops  from  Tonquin,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  France  and  England  is  fighting  his 
country's  diplomatic  battles  with  great  spirit  and  the  newest 
weapons.  A  recent,  and  perhaps  inspired,  biographer  of 
the  Marquess  Tseng  has  informed  the  world  that  the  men 
of  his  province  never,  under  the  severest  trials,  neglect  the 
work  of  progress.  The  assertion  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
tactics  of  the  Ambassador,  who  has  been  indulging  freely 
in  the  modern  diplomatic  practice  of  using  the  press. 
Although  he  is  the  representative  of  the  most  conservative  of 
States,  the  Ambassador  has  obviously  nothing  to  learn  even 
from  an  American  statesman  as  to  how  to  make  the  most  of 
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a  n  interviewer  or  a  friendly  editor.  After  favouring  the  Times 
with  much  useful  information,  and  a  good  deal  of  jiolitictll 
.speculation,  he  has  now  turned  to  the  German  press. 

Although  the  Marquess  Tseng  has  good  modern  precedent 
for  mixing  journalism  with  diplomacy  in  this  way,  he  would 
on  the  whole  have  heen  wiser  to  keep  to  the  safe  old  paths. 
Possibly  from  want  of  experience  in  an  unfamiliar  art,  he 
has  made  .several  mistakes,  which  may  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  himself  and  his  country.    It  is  never  wise  in 
a  diplomatist  to  express  a  decided  opinion  in  a  public  way 
unless  he  is  also  able  to  back  it  up  by  force.  Prince  Bismarck 
may  warn  and  threaten  in  leading  articles,  but  that  is  be- 
cause  he   is   Prince    Bismarck*   and    everybody  knows 
how  much  more  serious  is  his  bite  than  his  bark.  The 
Chinese  Ambassador  is  in  a  different  position,  and  may  have 
to  learn  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  conjure  with  the 
magician's  rod  unless  you  know  all  his  spell.    It  was  also 
obviously  imprudent  to  begin  appealing  to  the  German  press 
unless  he,  had  fair  reason  to  count  on  German  support. 
This  step  had  an  appearance  of  threatening  France  with  the 
terrors  of  its  old  enemy,  which  was  extremely  imprudent. 
Nothing  would  give  the  French  more  pleasure  than  to  do 
something  which  would  show  the  world  that  they  are  not  in 
'the  least  afraid  of  Germany,  provided  they  could  do  so  with- 
out fighting  its  army.    The  Chinese  Ambassador  has  given 
them  just   such   an   opportunity.     He  has  appealed  to 
Germany  for  help,  and  has  been  told  that  he  cannot  get  it. 
The  appeal  has  be^n  made  in  the  most  open  way,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  irritating  the  French,  and  no  practical  good 
has  been  got  by  it.    The  result  can  only  be  to  embitter 
them  against  his  country  still  further,  and  diminish  what 
little  chance  there  ever  was  that  peace  can  be  maintained 
without  a  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  China. 


THE  DIOCESE  OF  SOUTH  WELL. 

HP  HE  new  see  of  Southwell  is  as  good  as  created,  and  so 
J-  five  out  of  Sir  Richard  Cross's  six  bishoprics  are 
accomplished  facts.  This  success  led  to  the  usual  patter  of 
carping  letters.  The  new  see  comprises  the  two  counties  of 
Nottinghamshire,  which  belonged  till  forty  years  ago  to  the 
see  and  to  the  province  of  York,  but  was  then  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Lincoln  and  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
"Derbyshire,  which  has  since  the  twilight  of  English 
Christianity  followed  the  fortunes  of  Lichfield,  from  which, 
much  as  that  diocese  has  been  curtailed,  it  never  before  was 
parted.  So  it  only  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  southern 
province  for  the  few  years,  long  ago,  of  Mercian  supremacy 
during  which  Lichfield  itself  was  an  archbishopric.  Even 
after  the  severance  Lincoln  and  Lichfield  will  be  heavy 
charges,  and  Southwell  will  range  over  two  counties 
both  of  them  containing  a  big  and  growing  county  town', 
only  parted  from  each  other  by  a  few  miles,  and  each 
exceedingly  jealous  of  the  rival  borough.  Nottingham- 
shire also  boasts  of  a  large  and  beautiful  minster,  col- 
legiate in  its  dignity  and  constitution  from  Saxon  times 
down  td  our  own  day,  standing  in  the  snug  little  town  of 
Southwell.  This  minster  has  been  carefully  restored,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  stands  the  still  surviving  palace  of 
the  Archbishops  of  York,  which  has  lately  been  by  great 
pi^ivate  munificence  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  new 
Bishopric,  while  other  houses  suitable  for  the  members  of 
the  Cathedral  are  to  be  found  in  this  town  of  old  gentility. 
Accordingly  Southwell  was  by  Sir  Richard  Cross's  Act 
declared  the  seat  of  the  new  Bishopric,  a  position  for  which 
it  had  been  recommended  by  Lord  Powis's  Commission 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  So  now  the  sound  of  grumbling  rolls 
hoarsely  in  from  the  rival  local  capitals. 

We  do  not  profess  ourselves  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
the  scheme  as  it  stands.  It  would  have  been,  we  believe 
better  to  have  dared  the  bolder  policy  of  proposing  two 
.sees,,  including  perhaps  a  transfer  to  Derbyshire  of  some  of 
the  enormously  populous  shire  of  Stafford.  As  it  is  Derby- 
shire only  gains  a  loss.  It  never  had  a  Bishop  of  its  own, 
but  for  some  twelve  hundred  years  it  has  been  attached  to 
the  liistorical  and  famous  church  of  Lichfield ;  now,  while 
still  continuing  bishopless,  it  has  to  pass  over  to  a  new 
and  unorganized  see  in  another  county.  Still,  as  anything 
is  better  than  the  old  arrangement,  Derbyshire,  with  much 
w  isdom  and  generosity,  has  willingly  acquiesced  in  the 
actual  plan,  if  only  as  an  instalment.  Presuming  then  a 
Bishopric  for  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  we  cannot 
see  what  better  course  could  have  been  taken  than  to 
place  .it  at  Southwell.    A  Bishop  of  Derby  would  have 


been  cold-shouldered   at    Nottingham,  and  a   Bishop  of 
Nottingham  would  have  been  told  at  Derby  to  go  to  Coventry. 
Nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents  the  Bishop  of  South- 
well from  spending  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  likes,  or 
as  duty  calls  on  him  to  do,  in  either  town.    He  may 
make  all  the  use  he  can  of  the  great  church  at  Notting- 
ham, and  persuade  the  men  of  Derby  to  build  one  like 
it,    At  Southwell  itself  he  will  have  his  house  for  rest,  for 
country  air,  for  study,  and  for  hospitality  ;  and  he  will  have 
at  his  door  a  noble  cathedral  church,  available  for  all  those 
purposes  of  worship  and  of  education  which  the  size  of  the 
towns  in  which  the  various  institutions  are  placed  has 
not   prevented   Lichfield  itself  and  Elv  and  Chichester 
from  purveying  to  dioceses  containing  larger  and  more 
enterprising  towns  than  the  Cathedral  city.     No  sane 
man  has  ever  proposed  to  transfer  the  see  of  Lichfield 
to  Stoke  or  Wolverhampton.     Why,  then,  should  we,  in 
face  of  the  undoubted  antagonism  of  Nottingham  and 
Derby,  refuse  fair  play  to  an  experiment  which  only  repeats 
a  condition  of  things  with  which  one  of  the  component 
counties  has  so  long  been  familiar?    Rigid  utilitarianism 
may   decry  the    necessary  connexion   between  episcopal 
government  and  the  grandeur,  architectural  and  ritual  of 
Cathedral  churches ;  but  the  healthy  instinct  of  Church- 
men has  always  accepted  it ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
new  see  of  Truro,  has  expended  no  little  trouble  and  money 
to  create  it.    The  combination  is  ready  to  hand  at  South- 
well, and  if  this  good  fortune  were  despised,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  irrepressible  band  of  letter-writers  would 
strike  a  rich  vein  of  sarcasm  and  lamentation  over  such  a 
lamentable  blunder.    For  Derbyshire,  at  all  events,  the 
dose  is  sweetened  at  not  finding  itself  subjected  to  what  is 
only  a  large  parish  church  in  lieu  of  the  world-famous 
Cathedral  of  Lichfield;   and  even  Nottinghamshire  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  the  incongruity  of  possessing  such  a 
minster  as  Southwell  and  passing  it  by.    Anyhow,  the 
question  was  virtually  decided  when  the  union  in  one  see 
ot  two  counties  was  decreed. 


STREET  ROBBERIES. 

TT  is  seldom  that  a  week  passes  in  which  the  newspapers 
-1-  do  not  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  barbarism  which  is 
lying  close  by  our  civilization.     Civilization,  it  is  true 
develops  vices  of  its  own  which  are  perhaps,  if  we  look  at 
them  rightly,  as  odious  as  those  which  belong  to  the  savage 
state  of  mankind.    But  there  is  a  difference.    The  habit  of 
the  savage  is  to  look  upon  his  fellow-men,  unless  they  belong 
to  the  same  tribe  as  himself,  as  his  natural  enemies,  and  to 
treat  them  accordingly  whenever  he  gets  the  chance  to  do 
so.     And   this  is  precisely  the  view  that  a  considerable 
class  of  persons  in  this  country  takes  of  the  rest,  and  which 
the  rest  are  simple  enough  to  tolerate.     Day  after  day 
fresh  instances  of  brutal  assaults  come  before  the  public. 
Sometimes   they  are  assaults   made  with  the   object  of 
robbery  ;  quite  as  often  they  are  made  for  the  mere  enjoy- 
ment of  maltreating  a  fellow-being.    The  other  day  a  letter 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Neics  stating  that  a  respectable 
working-man  was  attacked  on  Hackney  Downs  by  a  party 
of  roughs  and  was  badly  cut  about  the  face.    In  the  same 
letter   it  was  said  that  a  girl  was  also  attacked  near 
Stamford  Hill  and  knocked  down,  but  on  her  screaming 
the  gallant  assailants  took  to  their  heels.    On  Tuesday  last 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  in  which  the  writer  re- 
counted his  own  experiences  and  those  of  others  whom  he 
knew.     About  half-past  seven  on  the  evening  of  Thursday 
of  last  week,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's,  when 
on  the  way  from  Pall  Mall  to  Hampstead,  he  was  assaulted 
by  a  ruffian  who  seized  his  watch,  cut  the  chain,  and  made 
off  to  the  nearest  alley.     The  gentleman  whose  watch 
was  taken  gave  chase  and  called  on  those  whom  he  saw 
for  help.    The  two  men  nearest  proved,  however,  to  be 
confederates;  and  after  chasing  the  robber  to  the  point 
where  he  vanished  among  the  slums,  it  became  evident 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  that 
it  was  more  desirable  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  the 
watch  than  to  take  the  risk  of  a  chase  in  such  courts  as 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's.  The  same  writer 
gives  instances  of  other  assaults  and  robberies  which  to 
his  own  knowledge  have  taken  place  recently  in  the  same 
district.    On  the  evening  before,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
himself  been  robbed,  a  lady  waiting  for  the  omnibus  to 
take  her  to  Hampstead  was  attacked  by  a  member  of  the 
same  gang.    She  was  struck  on  the  face,  her  ba~  was 
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opened,  and  her  purse  was  taken  from  it.  On  Christmas 
Eve  last,  as  we  read  in  the  letter,  a  gentleman  was  attacked 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  was  beaten,  robbed,  and 
left  unconscious  by  four  scoundrels  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
the  Times  of  the  following  •  day  further  testimony  appears 
to  the  same  effect.  On  the  3rd  of  December  last  another 
gentleman  was  returning  home  northwards  from  his  office 
in  Whitehall,  and  at  about  sis  o'clock,  close  to  St.  Giles's, 
his  watch-chain  was  seized  and  carried  off.  He  pursued 
the  robber;  but,  as  in  the  case  already  quoted,  he  found 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  it 
proved  both  useless  and  dangerous  to  pursue  the  thief. 
The  writer  consoles  himself  philosophically  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  gold  chain  only  was  taken  from  him,  but 
that  the  watch  was  fortunately  left  unstolen.  In  the 
Standard  of  Tuesday  last  there  is  an  article  which  bears  on 
the  same  subject,  entitled  "  Midnight  London."  The  writer 
there  discusses  fully  the  various  methods  of  deceit  and 
violence  by  which  the  criminal  classes  contrive  to  make  a 
living  out  of  those  who  have  something  which  can  be  stolen. 
To  say  nothing  of  violent  assaults  in  the  streets,  the  decoys 
by  means  of  winch  unsuspecting  people  are  led  into 
situations  where  they  can  be  conveniently  plundered  are 
here,  for  the  hundredth  time,  set  forth.  To  get  a  good 
chance  of  stealing  a  watch,  the  thief  asks  to  know  what 
o'clock  it  is ;  and  while  the  simple  owner  of  the  watch  goes 
to  the  lamp-post  to  give  his  answer,  it  is  easy  enough  for 
the  thief  to  seize  it  and  get  away  without  detection. 
Or,  again,  a  passer-by  is  lured  off  a  main  thoroughfare  by  a 
woman,  who  persuades  him  to  go  down  a  narrow  street  or 
alley,  where  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  of 
her  confederates,  and  pays  the  natural  penalty  of  his  folly. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  for  one  of  these  cases  which 
comes  before  the  public  there  are  ten  in  which  the  individual 
who  is  robbed  or  beaten  finds  it  more  convenient  to  hold 
his  tongue.  Even  if  he  has  ample  evidence  to  convict  the 
offenders,  a  regard  for  his  own  reputation  will  often  keep 
him  silent.  Most  men  would  prefer  to  lose  their  watch  or 
their  purse  rather  than  have  the  questions  asked  which  an 
appearance  as  prosecutor  in  the  police-court  under  such  cir- 
cumstances often  suggests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  occur  of  assault  and  robbery  which  are  never  reported 
to  the  police,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sufferer  does 
not  care  to  report  them. 

Nevertheless,  a  large  number  occur  which  could  certainly 
be  prevented  by  a  more  efficient  organization  of  the  police. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  pointed  out  that  at  places  in  the 
various  districts  of  London  where  disorder  is  frequent  or 
habitual  it  is  not  enough  for  a  policeman  occasionally  to  pass 
by  in  the  course  of  his  beat.  It  is  necessary  that  a  constant 
watch  should  be  kept.  It  seems  incredible,  but  is  a  fact, 
that,  where  the  policeman  is  regularly  stationed,  he  is  with- 
drawn precisely  about  the  time  when  disorder  is  likely  to 
begin.  Thus  in  districts  in  which  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  are  more  than  usually  hideous  and  perilous,  the 
stationary  policeman  actually  goes  off  duty  at  one  o'clock. 
Such  protection  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  or 
the  casual  wayfarers  receive  from  that  time  till  five  o'clock 
comes  from  the  walking  policeman,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
passing  by  on  his  beat  at  a  time  when  mischief  is  brewing. 
In  almost  every  part  of  London  there  are  points  in  which  the 
lawlessness  and  violence  of  the  criminal  classes  tend  to  con- 
centrate themselves  as  in  a  focus.  At  such  points  the  super- 
vision of  the  police  needs  to  be  constant,  both  by  day  and  by 
night.  A  mere  casual  supervision  is  little  better  than  none 
at  all.  The  thief  or  rough  finds  out  quickly  enough  what 
are  the  times  and  seasons  in  which  he  can  ply  his  trade 
with  impunity.  When  a  constable  is  in  sight,  he  not  un- 
naturally, unless  very  drunk,  restrains  himself;  but,  when 
once  the  constable  has  passed  by,  he  has  from  half-an-hour 
to  an  hour  in  which  to  do  as  he  likes.  In  the  greater  part 
of  London  the  occasional  presence  of  a  policeman  is  all 
that  is  needed.  But  in  the  foci  of  disorder  the  permanent 
and  vigilant  attention  of  the  police  is  the  only  remedy. 
There  are,  scattered  about  London,  certain  thoroughfares 
or  junctions  of  streets  which  are  known  to  be  dangerous. 
Five  minutes'  walk  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  them 
anybody  may  go  by  with  perfect  safety.  These  local  tastes 
of  the  criminal  classes  are  even  better  known  to  the  police 
than  they  are  to  the  public.  The  average  criminal  is,  like 
respectable  persons,  a  creature  of  habit ;  and  the  regular  ity 
of  his  proceedings  should  be  met  by  a  corresponding  regu- 
larity on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  hinfin 
check. 

Much  more  should  bo  done  by  the  police  to  keep  these 


classes  in  order,  and  much  more  should  also  be  done  by  the 
administration  of  the  law.  For  the  savages  who  make 
the  streets  of  London  impassable  at  certain  times  and 
places  there  is  only  one  penalty  which  they  can  under- 
stand, and  this  is  the  lash.  Over  and  over  again  it  has 
been  shown  that  nothing  else  has  any  practical  effect  upon 
them.  Impri-sonment  puts  no  stigma  upon  them.  They 
lose  no  credit  among  their  friends  when  they  come  out 
by  having  passed  a  month  in  gaol.  In  fact,  they  re-, 
turn  to  their  old  associates  with  their  natures  unchanged, 
and  with  their  constitutions  strengthened  by  a  course  of 
regular  and  temperate  living.  A  man  who  has  been  half  a 
dozen  times  convicted  in  a  police-court  loses  no  caste  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  same  experience  if  he  is 
convicted  a  seventh  time.  His  recurrent  convictions  are 
only  natural  episodes  in  his  career  and  in  theirs.  But  a 
whipping  is  another  thing.  Apart  from  the  pain,  which  none 
of  those  who  'suffer  it  are  known,  according  to  prison  autho- 
rities, to  bear  manfully,  it  leaves  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical 
mark  on  the  man  which  can  be  appreciated  by  everybody, 
and  by  none  more  than  by  his  own  special  associates.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  few  stigmas  which  they  can  appreciate. 
It  comes  home  to  them  as  nothing  else  can.  Surely,  if  ever 
there  is  a  case  in  which  the  lex  talionis  may  justly  be 
applied,  it  is  in  inflicting  physical  punishment  on  men  who, 
without  provocation,  rob,  beat,  kick,  and  maim  those  whose 
watches  and  purses  they  covet.  Often,  indeed,  they  have 
not  even  the  excuse  of  coveting  the  property  of  the  persons 
whom  they  assault.  They  beat,  kick,  and  maim  them  for 
the  pleasure  of  doing  so ;  and  for  such  offenders  there  is  no 
kind  of  cure  but  many  stripes. 


COMMONS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

TWO  very  well  known  bits  of  English  scenery,  the 
Malvern  Hills  and  Ilkley  Moor,  are  threatened  by  the 
incloser.  Perhaps  the  victories  gained  some  years  back 
over  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  have  lulled  the  guardians 
of  common  land  to  sleep.  Perhaps  these  very  victories  have 
operated  in  another  way.  They  have  shown  the  owners  of 
waste  land  precisely  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  can- 
not ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  attacks  upon  com- 
mons are  now  conducted  with  greater  judgment.  As  soon 
as  this  kind  of  opposition  has  to  be  faced,  the  public  dis- 
cover how  weak  they  really  are.  In  their  own  character 
they  have  no  locus  standi  against  the  incloser,  except  so  far 
as  he  destroys  ancient  rights  of  way.  The  law  recognizes 
certain  rights  as  vested  in  the  commoners ;  and,  if  the  lord 
of  the  manor  interferes  with  these,  redress  may  be  had. 
The  public  can  often  promote  then-  own  interests  by  identi- 
fying them  with  those  of  the  commoners.  The  uses  to 
which  the  ground  is  put  by  those  who  claim  rights  of  com- 
mon over  it  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  kind  that  inter- 
feres with  its  enjoyment  by  the  world  at  large.  Consequently, 
to  preserve  a  common  for  the  commoners  is  to  preserve 
it  for  everybody  else.  In  Ilkley,  apparently,  the  rights 
asserted  by  the  lord  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  commoners.  The  inclosures  which  he 
threatens  would  probably  leave  enough  of  the  surface  un- 
occupied to  satisfy  their  wants.  But  the  public  have 
neither  sheep  to  pasture  nor  turf  to  cut,  and  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that,  by  defending  rights  of  this  kind,  not 
perhaps  seriously  threatened,  needs  of  a  quite  different 
order  can  be  satisfied.  What  the  public  wish  to  have 
secured  to  them  is  simply  the  liberty  of  walking  or  riding 
at  will  over  the  land.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  this  is 
a  liberty  of  which  the  law  knows  nothing.  If  it  is  to 
be  maintained  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  way  purchased 
from  those  whose  title  is  at  once  more  definite  and  more 
extensive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malvern  have  already  come  to  under- 
stand this,  and  a  Bill  will  be  introduced  next  Session  to 
give  effect  to  an  arrangement  which  shall  save  the  Malvern 
Hills  from  further  encroachment.  At  Ilkley  things  have 
not  yet  got  so  far  as  this.  It  is  only  lately  indeed  that  the 
necessity  for  bestirring  themselves,  if  they  want  to  keep  the 
moor  as  it  is,  becomes  apparent.  The  townspeople  had  come 
probably  to  regard  the  picturesque  lull  which  rises  behind 
them  as  their  own  possession.  It  was  only  when  the  sky- 
line of  the  ridge  became  broken  by  posts  bearing  notices 
warning  off  trespassers  that  they  became  seriously  alarmed. 
As  yet  no  harm  has  been  done.  An  energetic  local  cham- 
pion has  given  public  notice  that  he  shall  disregard  these 
warnings  himself,  and  advise  others  to  disregard  them,  and 
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this  challenge  has  not  been  taken  up.  There  is  no  cer- 
tainty, however,  that  matters  will  long  remain  in  this  state. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  is  entitled  to  shoot  game  on 
the  moor,  and,  as  grouse  are  still  found  there,  this 
is  no  barren  right.  It  has  an  appreciable  money  value,  and 
as  such  is  worth  fighting  for.  The  rapid  growth  of  Ilkley 
itself  and  its  neighbourhood  to  Leeds  must  make  the  moor 
less  and  less  fit  for  a  game  preserve,  unless  something  is 
done  to  keep  the  public  off  it,  and  the  notices  to  trespassers 
were  no  doubt  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  systematic 
enclosure.  Enough  was  to  be  left  to  give  the  commoners 
no  grievance  on  which  to  found  an  action,  and,  this  precaution 
once  taken,  the  chances  of  successful  resistance  would  be 
but  small.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
■will  submit  to  see  his  property  yearly  becoming  less  valuable 
without  making  an  effort  to  arrest  the  process.  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  is  that  the  Ilkley  people  should  do  what 
the  Malvern  people  have  already  done.  The  liberty  they 
wish  to  maintain  for  themselves  is  really  one  to  which 
their  legal  right  is  something  less  than  doubtful.  Unless 
they  can  show  some  very  unusual  title  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  moor,  the  Courts  will  decline  to  interfere,  and  by  that 
time  so  much  money  will  have  been  wasted  and  so  much 
bad  feeling  aroused,  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  method  of 
action.  Yet  what  the  Ilkley  people  claim  is  nothing 
more  than  what  it  is  very  much  to  the  public  interest 
that  they  should  have.  There  arc  moors  in  abundance 
on  which  rich  men  may  shoot  grouse;  there  are  very 
few  on  which  poor  men  who  can  only  get  half  a  day's 
outing  from  Leeds  can  ramble  at  will.  To  preserve 
this  privilege  to  such  a  district  as  that  in  which  Ilkley 
stands  is  a  matter  of  high  public  moment.  Nor  ought 
there  to  be  much  difficulty  in  preserving  it.  Whatever 
compensation  is  fairly  due  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  any 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  his  moor  ought  of  course  to  be 
paid  him  ;  but  when  the  money  wherewith  to  do  this  is  pro- 
vided, Parliament  will  be  quite  ready  to  give  the  force  of 
law  to  the  arrangement,  if  voluntarily  concluded,  or  to 
impose  it  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor,  supposing  him  to 
withhold  his  consent.  It  is  not  Ilkley  alone  that  is  in- 
terested in  bringing  about  such  a  settlement.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  matter  for  Leeds,  and  for  those  suburbs  of  Leeds, 
which  are  themselves  large  towns.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
would  it  be  so  easy  to  secure  to  the  public  all  that  is 
material  for  them  to  have.  The  need  of  keeping  the  moor 
open  is  too  patent  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  district  is  one 
in  which  any  money  that  can  be  required  to  keep  it  open 
can  at  once  be  raised. 

There  is  one  caution,  however,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
offer,  and  it  is  one  of  which  the  people  of  Malvern  stand 
equally  in  need.  We  do  not  wish  that  either  Ilkley  Moor 
or  the  Malvern  Hills  should  be  bought  by  the  public.  If 
that  were  done,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  would  rim  very  great  risk  of  being  spoiled. 
If  they  are  bought  by  the  public,  they  must  be  held  by 
some  body  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  as  soon  as  such  a 
body  gets  possession  of  land,  that  land  becomes  a  mere  open 
space,  to  be  laid  out  and  adorned  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  local  landscape  gardening.  What  the  public  ought 
to  buy  is  simply  the  right  to  keep  Malvern  Hills  or 
Ilkley  Moor  as  they  are.  There  is  no  need  to  pre- 
vent the  lord  of  the  manor  from  shooting  over  the 
ground  just  as  he  does  now,  or  to  prevent  the  commoners 
from  pasturing  sheep  or  cutting  bracken  just  as  they  do 
now.  It  will  be  quite  enough  to  enact  that  neither  the 
lord  nor  the  commoner  shall  ever  inclose  any  part  of  the 
ground,  or  claim  any  right  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  with 
its  reasonable  enjoyment  by  the  public.  The  purchase  of 
such  a  right  as  this  is  a  very  much  smaller  affair  than  the 
purchase  of  the  soil,  and  it  ought  to  cost  proportionately 
less  money.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  public  the  only 
thing  they  want,  there  is  the  best  possible  reason  that  this, 
and  nothing  more,  should  be  bought. 


RAILWAY  SHAREHOLDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Railway  Shareholders'  Association  may  probably 
be  useful  to  those  whom  it  proposes  to  represent ;  but 
the  proceedings  at  its  first  meeting  were  not  in  all  respects 
calculated  to  promote  its  objects.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's 
unrivalled  powers  of  invective  and  sarcasm  appear  not  to 
have  rusted  by  comparative  disuse ;  but  co-operation  in  a 
common  purpose  is  not  rendered  more  zealous  by  the  dis- 


closure and  exacerbation  of  internal  differences.  Chairmen 
and  general  managers  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  mistake  the 
interests  of  their  constituents  ;  but  they  are  always  earnest 
in  their  desire  to  protect  and  improve  the  property  which 
they  necessarily  control.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  has 
little  sympathy  with  democratic  aspirations,  must  know 
that  authority  is  weakened  when  those  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
ercised are  described  as  ridiculous  or  odious.  Having  once 
for  all  expressed  his  disapproval  of  jealousies  and  rivalries 
which  are  certainly  not  imaginary,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
will  probably  hereafter  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  leaders  of  the  Share- 
holders' Association.  Anxious  holders  of  railway  stock 
will,  if  they  are  well  advised,  act  in  concert  with  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Companies.  It  may  be  added 
that  other  owners  of  property,  from  great  capitalists  to 
modest  annuitants,  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  join  in 
attempts  to  tamper  with  Parliamentary  guarantees.  Com- 
munistic agitators  naturally  direct  their  attacks  against  the 
victims  who  seem  to  them  weakest.  It  is  because  English 
landowners  are  a  small  numerical  minority  that  the 
Georges  and  Davitts  promulgate  schemes  of  plunder  which 
might  be  dangerous  to  themselves  if  they  were  addressed  to 
the  peasantry  of  France.  Freighters  who  demand  arbitrary 
reductions  in  railway  tariffs  are  not  conscious  advocates  of 
communism  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  implicitly  assume  the  right 
of  the  State  or  the  Legislature  to  readjust  according  to  some 
vague  notion  of  equity  the  economic  relations  of  persons 
and  of  classes,  they  become  involuntary  accomplices  of  the 
Democratic  Federation. 

The  recognition  of  a  j  ust  and  necessary  control  over  rail- 
way administration  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  regard  to 
proprietory  rights.  The  general  Acts,  as  well  as  the  special 
Acts,  define  to  a  great  extent  the  duties  which  are  always 
made  conditions  both  of  incorporation  and  of  the  periodical 
or  occasional  grant  of  additional  privileges.  Several  years 
ago,  in  pursuance  of  the  Report  of  a  joint  Committee  of 
both  Houses,  the  Railway  Commission  was  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
Companies.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  the 
same  Committee  remonstrated  by  anticipation  against  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  Companies,  and  espe- 
cially against  interference  with  their  legal  tariffs.  The 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Commission  had  previously  been 
vested  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  but  the  experiment 
was  supposed  to  have  failed,  because  few  cases  had  been 
decided,  or  even  tried,  under  the  Act  of  1853.  Some  of  the 
judges  were  prejudiced  against  the  exercise  of  functions 
which  they  regarded  as  novel ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a 
special  tribunal  which  had  nothing  else  to  do  would  be 
more  efficient  than  one  of  the  superior  Courts.  Notwith- 
standing ill-informed  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  confident 
assertions,  the  Railway  Commission  has  proved  a  failure. 
The  amount  of  litigation  before  it  has  been  absurdly 
small,  and  its  decisions  have  not  commanded  public  con- 
fidence. If  the  present  legal  member,  or  his  predecessor, 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  alone,  his  decisions  would  pro- 
bably have  been  received  with  respect  as  authoritative 
interpretations  of  law ;  but,  as  he  can  always  be  out- 
voted by  his  lay  colleagues,  the  defeated  party  is  natur- 
ally disposed  to  believe  that  legal  rights  have  been  made 
subordinate  to  considerations  of  supposed  expediency.  As 
if  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  discrediting  the  tribunal, 
the  Commissioners  are  not  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
separate  judgments  ;  so  that  the  only  member  of  the  Court 
who  is  properly  qualified  is  not  responsible  for  the  reasons 
even  of  a  judgment  in  which  he  may  possibly  have  con- 
curred. Q uestions  of  great  importance,  sometimes  involving 
difficult  questions  of  law,  are  thus  disposed  of  by  a  body  of 
judges  which  cannot  be  compared  in  competence  to  a  county 
court.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  habitually  en- 
joyed a  vacation  extending  perhaps  over  three-quarters  of 
the  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  commercial  and  industrial  community 
generally  desires  the  maintenance  in  some  form  of  the 
Railway  Commission,  though  its  duties  would  be  better 
discharged  by  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  whose  services 
would  at  other  times  be  available  for  ordinary  judicial  pur- 
poses. A  professional  judge,  if  he  were  required,  as  under 
the  present  law,  to.  make  an  annual  report  to  Parliament, 
would  not,  like  the  Commissioner,  take  the  opportunity  of 
always  asking  for  enlarged  powers,  nor  would  he  criticize 
the  reasons  for  which  some  of  his  judgments  might  have 
been  reversed  on  appeal.  The  questions  of  economical  ad- 
vantage or  practical  convenience  which  sometimes  arise  would 
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be  at  least  as  satisfactorily  decided  by  a  professional  lawyer. 
The  legal  rights  of  Companies  and  traders  cannot  properly 
be  entrusted  to  the  judgment  of  a  layman.  Judges  in 
Courts  of  Equity  command  public  confidence  in  the  discharge 
of  their  administrative  functions,  because  they  are  com- 
petent to  distinguish  between  expediency  and  law.  Mr. 
Laing,  who  seems  to  be  more  tolerant  than  other  railway 
chairmen  of  external  interference,  is  favourable  to  a  certain 
amount  of  State  control,  if  it  is  exercised  through  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
protests  in  the  strongest  language  against  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commission.  Even  a  convert  to  advanced 
Eadicalism  apparently  desires  that  the  kind  of  property 
which  he  specially  represents  should  receive  judicial  pro- 
tection. Whether  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  other  ofiicial 
department  would  protect  the  public  interest  without 
suffrages  or  positive  rights  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Mr. 
Laing  thinks  that  the  functions  of  the  Commission  or  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  almost  exclusively  administra- 
tive. If  his  plan  were  adopted,  legal  rights  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  High  Court. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  settled  by  the 
Commissioners  concern  competing  freighters  rather  than  the 
Railway  Companies.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
whether  all  the  ports  or  all  the  collieries  on  a  great  railway 
system  should  be  put  on  an  equality  in  the  adjustment  of 
rates,  or  should  retain  the  whole  advantage  or  detriment  of 
their  respective  geographical  positions.  The  consumers  or 
consignees  would  in  almost  all  cases  prefer  a  system  of 
equal  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  plausibly 
and  successfully  contended  that  the  carrying  Company  is 
guilty  of  undue  preference  if  it  attempts  in  any  degree  to 
counteract  the  natural  advantage  of  proximity  to  market. 
The  doubt  ought  to  be  solved  by  a  higher  authority 
than  the  Railway  Commission.  Until  lately  the  Companies 
almost  always  inclined  to  the  policy  of  equalizing  rates  over 
large  districts.  Managers  have  had  to  consider  not  only 
the  more  or  less  profitable  character  of  local  tariffs,  but  the 
competition  with  one  another  of  various  ports,  markets,  and 
coal-fields.  No  arrangement  in  the  complex  system  of 
railway  administration  has  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction 
as  the  preference  which  is  in  certain  cases  given  to  foreign 
produce.  American  corn  is  brought  at  a  lower  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  London  than  English  corn  conveyed  for 
shorter  distances ;  yet  the  causes  of  an  apparently  invidious 
distinction  are  simple  and  obvious.  Between  those  ports  the 
railway  competes  with  the  sea,  which  has  cost  nothing  to  make 
or  maintain.  The  importer  and  consumer  for  good  reasons 
prefers  railway  carriage  to  the  extension  of  the  ship's 
voyage  ;  but  if  the  difference  of  charge  passes  a  certain  limit 
the  railway  will  not  be  used  for  the  traffic.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  sea-borne  corn  would,  as  at  present,  have 
an  advantage  in  freight  over  domestic  produce.  If  the 
Companies  were  compelled  to  charge  by  mileage,  the  only 
result  would  be  that  they  would  discontinue  their  competi- 
tion with  the  cheapest  mode  of  conveyance. 

Those  who  engage  in  controversies  relating  to  railway 
administration  would  do  well  to  discontinue  the  repetition 
of  a  commonplace  which  has  done  duty  for  the  last  forty 
years,  though  it  contains  only  half  the  truth.  Competition 
among  Companies  is,  as  all  traders  and  dealers  are  well 
aware,  not  abolished,  though  it  is  modified  by  combination. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Midland  Company  compelled  its  neigh- 
bours and  rivals  to  reduce  to  a  great  extent  the  passenger 
fares  between  competing  points.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
experiment  has  been  profitable  to  the  innovating  Company ; 
but  it  has  undoubtedly  conferred  pecuniary  benefit  on  the 
trading  community,  though  it  was  connected  with  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  accommodation.  Except  in  the  Eastern  and 
North-Eastern  counties,  every  considerable  town  has  secured 
the  competition  of  two,  and  sometimes  of  three,  or  even  four. 
Companies.  The  strong  feeling  against  monopoly  has  within 
three  or  four  years  been  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  railway,  which  is  now 
to  be  extended  toHuddersfield,and,  if  Parliament  sanctions 
the  measure,  to  Halifax.  Parliamentary  Committees  have, 
perhaps,  of  later  years  been  too  ready  to  authorize  unnecessary 
lines ;  but  their  more  experienced  members  well  know  that  a 
general  discouragement  of  competition  would  be  felt  as  an 
intolerable  grievance.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  power 
of  authorizing  great  public  works  will  be  always  reserved 
to  an  independent  and  non-professional  body.  There  is 
greater  reason  to  apprehend  a  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the 
control  of  railway  administration.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
announces  a  Ministerial  Bill  for  perpetuating  the  Railway 


Commission,  and  for  investing  it  with  additional  powers.  If 
the  Government  is  well  advised,  it  will  take  the  opportunity 
of  fundamentally  altering  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal. 
Laymen  are  ill  qualified  for  judicial  functions,  and  experts 
are  of  all  lay  judges  the  most  objectionable. 


DEATH  IN  THE  PIT. 


AS  soon  as  any  one  draws  attention  to  the  abuses  of  any 
vested  interests,  he  is  certain  to  be  denounced  as  a 
wrecker  and  an  impenitent  thief.  When  the  vested  in- 
terests are  those  which  theatre-owners  possess  in  the  peril 
of  the  public,  the  critic  is  called  a  "  panic-monger."  Ordin- 
ary observation  and  recent  letters  in  the  Times  make  it 
perfectly  certain  that  when  any  one  goes  to  the  play  in 
some  houses  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hand.  There  are  degrees 
of  course.  Some  theatres  have  sufficient  exits ;  others  have 
inadequate  exits;  and  in  others,  again,  the  long,  narrow, 
winding  passages  leading  to  but  one  or  two  doors  positively 
invite  a  catastrophe.  The  habit  of  cramming  the  stalls  so 
close  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  in  or  get  out  supplies 
another  danger ;  while  men  who  smoke  in  all  the  lobbies 
might  almost  as  safely  smoke  in  a  coal  mine. 

Can  any  one  deny  these  propositions  1  No  one  can  deny 
them.  But  when  attention  is  called  to  this  disgraceful  state 
of  things,  in  which  men  and  women  are  nightly  exposed  to  a 
horrible  death  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pounds,  people 
cry,  "  Hush,  you  will  cause  a  panic."  The  theatres  are  very 
crowded  just  now,  full  of  women  and  children.  Precisely, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  some  ordinary  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  by  the  managers  of  theatres.  As  to 
panics,  these  arise  when  the  public  knows  that  in  case  of  an 
alarm  it  has  little  chance  of  escape.  If  the  theatres  had  exits 
sufficiently  numerous,  wide,  and  accessible,  if  all  our  stages 
were  fitted,  as  in  Germany,  with  an  iron  curtain,  alarm  of 
fiie  would  cause  little  or  no  panic.  Are  all  our  theatres 
thus  happily  accommodated  ?  Emphatically  no.  In  the 
long  period  during  which  a  crowded  audience  moves,  as 
slowly  as  a  glacier  almost,  to  the  rare  exits  provided,  one 
always  hears  people  ask,  foolishly  enough,  "what  would 
"  happen  in  the  case  of  a  fire  1 "  Why,  every  one  would  be 
crushed  to  death  or  burned ;  that  is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  if  we  may  trust  the  letters  which  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
and  other  correspondents  print  in  the  Times. 

Mr.  Scott  is  a  dramatic  critic  and  a  dramatic  author. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  dramatic  authors  or  critics  that  the 
public  love  of  the  theatre  should  decline.  Still,  authors  and 
critics  are,  in  the  first  place,  concerned  to  preserve  their 
lives  if  possible.  Their  duties  bring  them  constantly  into 
these  closely-wedged  rows  of  stalls,  reached  by  passages 
like  the  winding  tunnels  of  rabbit-warrens,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  which  arise  from  flaring  gaslights,  artificial 
fir  es,  and  the  burning  ends  of  cigarettes.  Critics  are  not 
more  timid  than  other  people,  but  they  have  to  risk  being 
burned  more  frequently  than  other  people.  Noonecan  say  that 
they  lack  experience  or  that  they  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
manager's.  Their  interests  lie  in  the  same  direction  as 
those  of  the  owners  and  the  officials  of  theatres.  They  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  stock  arguments  against 
taking  any  trouble  in  the  matter.  They  have  heard  a 
hundred  times  that  to  speak  of  danger  is  to  "  cause  panic  " ; 
that  theatres  are  not  often  burned  while  the  audience  is 
within  them  ;  that  hotels  are  just  as  dangerous  as  theatres. 
To  all  this  critics  reply  that,  if  the  public  is  alarmed,  the 
public  can  stay  away  from  the  play.  By  boycotting  death- 
traps the  public  could  soon  make  managers  keep  all  the 
doors  open,  at  an  enormous  extra  expense  of  a  couple  of 
pounds  a  week.  By  staying  away  from  houses  in  which 
the  stalls  are  crammed  together  in  a  kind  of  wedge 
the  public  could  teach  managers  to  be  more  liberal  of 
space.  These  things  the  public  can  do,  if  it  be  really 
panic-stricken.  Besrdes,  as  we  have  said  already,  if  theatres 
were  properly  organized  a  panic  could  not  be  created. 
Panics  are  due  to  the  public  knowledge  that  they  who 
do  not  escape  in  the  first  flight  will  not  escape  at 
all.  Again,  it  is  argued  that  theatres  are  not  often 
burned  while  they  are  full.  Perhaps  not ;  but  once  is  too 
often ;  and  the  accidents  at  Nice  and  Vienna  have  not  yet 
been  absolutely  forgotten.  At  Nice  there  was  a  door 
specially  meant  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  but  of  course  the  door 
was  locked.  In  these  cases  the  door  always  is  locked.  J 
correspondent  of  the  Times  tells  the  world  that  he  induce 
arr  official  in  one  of  the  London  theatres  to  try  to  open 
escape-door,  just  by  way  of  experiment.    The  man  r 
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attempted  the  experiment,  but  of  course  he  had  not  the 
key  nor  did  he  even  know  what  had  become  of  the  key 
Iq  the  case  of  a  fire  or  a  panic  the  results  would  have  been 
what  they  were  at  the  Ritig  Theatre  or  at  Nice  Mr 
Clement  Scott's  letter  lays  emphasis  on  the  same  class  of 
dangers,  and  on  the  happy.go-lucky  management  which 
leaves  an  audience  to  make  its  undirected  way  through  one 
narrow  passage,  though  other  exits  are  actually  open.  Even 
at  matmSes  fires  may  occur,  and  the  expedient  of  turning  out 
the  gas  m  the  passages  during  a  matinee  (not  an  un- 
heard-of economy  or  accident  even  at  the  gaudiest  houses) 
cannot  be  commended.     We  need  lay  no  stress  on  the 
uncontradicted  report  in  the  Times  of  Captain  Sheax,  who 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  amateur,  unofficial,  unaccredited  in- 
spector of  theatres.    He  says  he  found  one  in  which  the 
exits  had  not  been  timed  « because  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  passed  it,  and  it  is  all  one  to  us."    In  the  same  house 
there  was  no  water  in  the  buckets,  the  firemen  were 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
hydrants,  and  so  forth.    All  this,  as  we  say,  has  not 
been  publicly  contradicted,  and  indeed  even  to  contradict 
such  statements,  though  a  gratuitous,  is  not  an  enviable 
advertisement,    But  on  this  we  lay  no  more  stress  than 
on  the  last  argument  for  holding  our  peace,  that  hotels 
and  other  places  are  as  dangerous  as  theatres.    This  is 
an  example  of  the  fallacy  often  pointed  out  by  nursery 
logicians,  « two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white."    If  there  were 
a  class  of  hotel  critics,  perhaps  they  would  hold  meetings  as 
theatrical  critics  did  not  long  ago,  to  denounce  the  reckless- 
ness of  managers.     Besides,  the  exits  from  hotels  are 
at  least  wide  enough.    We  never  heard  of  people  bein«- 
crushed  to  death  in  a  hotel  because  they  could  not  get  dowiv 
stairs  for  the  crowd.    Now  a  crowd  jammed  in  the  warren- 
like borrowings  of  the  subterranean  labyrinths  that  often 
lead  to  the  stalls  would  be  in  a  parlous  state  indeed,  espe- 
cially as  the  gas  would  be  sure  to  go  out.    To  provide  lights 
not  liable  to  this  accident  in  the  burrows  should  be  within 
the  resources  of  science.    But  it  would  cost  money,  and 
therefore  we  can  hardly  expect  the  provision  to  be  univer- 
sally made. 

The  truth  is  that  this  matter  can  only  be  disposed  of  by 
"pegging  away."    The  forces  of  inertia  muster  strongly 
on  the  side  of  doing  nothing  for  the  public  safety.  The 
theatre  was  never  more  popular,  indeed  it  is  too  popular, 
and  the  public   excitement  constantly  has  small  local 
eruptions  in  the  shape  of  amateur  performances.  Houses 
were  never  more  crowded.     Hence  the  temptation  to 
perilous  encroachments  on  space,  to  squeezing  seats  to- 
gether, and  placing  chairs  in  gangways.    All  this  means 
increased  receipts,  but  the  recipients  are  not  the  more  in- 
clined to  add  to  expenses  when  the  cause  of  expense  is  not  I 
something  brilliant,  but  only  something  necessary.  Many 
theatres  have  exits  enough,  but  those  exits  (supposed  to  ' 
be  open  in  case  of  fire  or  alarm)  are  often  hermetically 
sealed.    Now  the  extra  doors  can  only  be  of  service  if  the 
public  and  the  officials  are  used  to  seeing  them  open,  and  to 
making  their  way  out  by  them.    But  to  have  these  doors 
always  open  during  performances  would  demand  the  pre- 
sence of  more  attendants,  their  wages  would  be  an  item  in 
expenditure,  and  an  item  for  which  nothing  of  a  brilliant 
and  attractive  nature  could  be  shown.    Therefore  the  doors 
are  kept  shut.    A  respectable  attendant  has  the  key,  but 
when  he  is  asked  to  produce  it  (as  has  been  seen  in  one 
instance)  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  where  it  is.    All  this 
economy  is  false  and  niggardly,  and  may  be  homicidal. 

To  burn  or  chance  burning  some  hundreds  of  people,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  some  pounds  a  week,  is  a  bright  example 
of  the  character  of  capitalists  and  of  spirited  enterprise.  In 
collusion  with  this  recklessness  of  the  persons  who  are  (or 
ought  to  be)  responsible  is  the  happy-go-lucky  temper  of 
the  public.    The  public  "will  chance  it,"  as  they  say,  till 
they  are  frightened  by  some  general  auto  de  fe  in  a  theatre. 
Then  the  public  gets  in  a  fright,  stays  away  from  the  play, 
clamours  for  precautions  and  inspections,  and  has  all  the 
extra  doors  of  theatres  left  open.    In  a  fortnight  the  public 
forgets  its  alarm,  the  outcry  ceases,  nothing  has  been  clone, 
the  doors  are  closed  again,  and  the  keys  are  rusting  in 
disused  old  coats  in  the  houses  of  the  officials.  Nothing 
will  ever  cure  the  happy-go-lucky  temper,  the  official  con° 
tempt  of  the  public  and  indifference  to   public  safety 
nothing  short  of  close  and  vigilant  Government  inspection.' 
Constant  "  surprise  visits,"  followed  by  tines  and  with- 
rawals  of   licences  when  the   ordinary  precautions  are 
lected,  would  soon  prevent  theatres  from  being  potential 


here  as  elsewhere,  because  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
theatre-going  public  is,  like  the  law  denounced  by  Mr 
Bumble,  "a  Hass."  It  is  as  well  to  keep  preaching  this 
doctrine  before  an  accident  happens.  It  is  as  imprudent  to 
lock  the  doors  before  a  fire  as  to  leave  them  open  till  the 
proverbial  steed  is  stolen. 


BACKSWORD  A3TD  SCIILAEGER. 


•traps.    The  old  folly  of  laisse-.-rHer  has  broken  down 


A  LPI0L;GI1  *bg  sat>r<3  is  a  weapon  of  much  more  general  use 
,       Vian  the  small-sword,  the  art  of  using  it  has  never  been 
brought  to  anything  like  the  same  perfection.    The  small-sword 
can  hardly  be  called  a  military  weapon,  whereas  a  shWe-ed-ed 
cutting  sword,  generally,  but  not  always,  fashioned  so  as  to  admit 
ot  elective  thrusting  as  well,  has  been  the  chief  arm  of  European 
cavalry  for  more  than  two  centuries.    Yet  the  sabre  has  been  left 
in  comparative  neglect.    The  soldier's   official  instruction  in 
handling  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  execution  of  a  certain  number 
ot   conventional  cuts  and  guards.     Fencing-masters,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  dismissed  it  with  short  and  slight  notice  •  the 
treatment  of  it  in  French  books,  as  far  as  we  are  aware  is  not 
only  scanty  but  weak.    On  the  whole,  it  has  perhaps  fared  best 
in  Fngland,  where  our  love  of  hard  and  visible  knocks,  or  some 
other  reason,  causes  the  practice  of  the  singlestick  to  be  preferred 
to  that  ot  the  foil.    But  there  are  compensations  in  all  thin°s 
And  the  sabre  has  taken  out  its  compensation  in  England  and  In 
Germany  m  ways  curious  in  themselves  and  curiously  similar 
In  Germany  there  is  a  modified  combat  with  swords,  in  England 
an  imitated  one,  under  such  rules  and  conditions  as  to  ma~ke  it 
quite  unlike  real  warfare,  aud  yet  in  each  case  with  a  distinct 
seriousness  of  its  own.    The  conventional  restrictions  are  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  the  two  forms  of  play  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  any  evidence  exists  of  his- 
torical derivation  or  connexion.    The  exercises  in  question  are  that 
ot  backswordmg  or  singlestick  as  practised,  until  pretty  latelv  in 
the  \\  est  of  England,  and  that  of  the  Schlager  as  still  practised  iu 
tue  (jerman  universities. 

The  game  of  backsword  is  shortly  treated  of  under  the  name  of 
singlestick  in  A\  alker's  Defensive  Exercises.    But  the  classical 
authority  for  it  is  the  second  chapter  of  Tom  Brown,  which  de- 
scribes a  contest  for  local  championship  among  the  humours  of  the 
«  yeast "  held  in  the  White  Horse  Yale.    As  the  judicious  author 
tells  us,  "  the  weapon  is  a  good  stout  ash  stick  with  a  lar^e  basket 
handle,  heavier  and  somewhat  shorter  than  a  common  singlestick  " 
Probably  the  players  had  forgotten  by  the  beginning  of  this 
century  what  the  stick  originally  represented.    The  name  how- 
ever, leaves  no  doubt  of  this.    "Backsword"  was  the  English 
name  of  a  sword  with  a  thick  back  and  only  one  edge,  asCdis- 
tmgiushed  from  the  long  double-edged  sword  commonly  worn  as  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century  ;  a  distinction  exactly  corresponding  to 
what  French  authorities  state  to  be  the  correct  usage  of  sabre  as 
!  opposed  to  ejx'e.    We  now  use  the  term  small-sword,  as  our 
ancestors  of  the  last  century  did,  for  the  three-cornered  duelling 
blade  (many  people  call  this  modern  thrusting  sword  a  rapier,  but 
wrongly ;  the  Spauish  and  Italian  rapier  had  a  narrow  double- 
edged  blade,  capable  of  cutting  though  mainly  used  for  thrusting) 
But  the  weapon  we  speak  of  as  the  broadsword  or  sabre  was  called 
by  those  same  ancestors  the  backsword.  This,  with  other  moreorless 
diverting  matter,  appears  in  a  treatise  upon  the  Useful  Science  of  De- 
fence published  by  one  Captain  John  Godfrey,  which  attained  a  second 
edition  in  1747.  The  author  complains  of  designs  to  pirate  and  under- 
sell his  book,  and,  whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
these  at  the  time,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  traces  of  his  work 
occur  in  later  manuals.    Probably  it  would  be  found  by  any  one 
who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  examining  (we  do  not  say  it  would 
be  worth  the  pains)  that  writers  on  this  class  of  subjects  have  for 
generations  gone  on  copying  from  one  another  as  much  and  as 
uuintelligently  as  dictionary-makers.     However  that  may  be, 
Captain  Godfrey's  reasons  for  studying  the  backsword,  as  well  as' 
his  not  over-lucid  counsels  about  the  play  itself,  show  that  in  his 
time  this  weapou  was  nothing  else  than  the  military  sabre.  Th*» 
backsword,  he  says,  "  is  as  necessary  in  the  Army, "as  the  other "' 
(the  small-sword)  "is  mischievous  "in  Quarrels,"  and  deadly  in 
Buels.    The  Small-Sword  is  the  Call  of  Honour,  the  Back-Sword 
the  Call  of  Duty.  .  .  .  The  Back-Sword  must  be  allowed  essen- 
tially necessary  among  the  Horse ;  and  I  could  wish  it  were  more 
practised,  thau  I  hud  it  is.    Sure  it  ought  to  be  a  Part  of  a 
Trooper's  Duty  to  learn  the  Back-Sword,  as  much  as  of  the  Foot 
to  learn  the  common  Exercise."    Captain  Godfrey's  personal  reason 
for  making  the  backsword  his  favourite  arm  wa"s,  however,  not  a 
patriotic  one.   "  I  have  followed  chiefly  the  Practice  of  the  Back- 
Sword,"  he  says,  "because  Conceit  cannot  so  readily  be  cured 
with  the  File  [a  common  spelling  of  foil  in  eighteenth-cent urv 
books]  in  the  Small,  as  with  the  Stick  in  that :  For  the  Argument  u  in 
bastinmidi  is  very  strong  and  convincing  :  and  though  a  Alan  may 
dispute  the  full  Hit  of  a  File,  yet  if  he"  is  knocked.0  down  with  "a 
Stick,  he  will  hardly  get  up  again  and  say,  it  jitst  brushed  Mm." 
He  had  closely  followed,  moreover,  the  play  of  the  best-known 
masters  of  his  time,  and  celebrates  them  in  a  style  bearing  a  cer- 
tain grotesque  resemblance  to  some  passage's  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus.    A  specimen  or  two  must  suffice : — 

Timothy  Buck  was  a  most  solid  Master,  it  was  aj\-j-ent  in  his  Perform- 
ances, even  when  grown  decrepit!  [sic],  aud  bis  o'^  *  b'e  could  not  hide  his 
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uncommon  Judgement.  He  was  the  Pillar  of  the  Art,  and  all  his  Followers, 
who  excelled,  built  upon  him.  .  .  . 

Fig  was  the  Atlas  of  the  Sword,  and  may  he  remain  the  gladiating 
Statue  !  In  him,  Strength,  Resolution,  and  unparallel'd  Judgement  con- 
spired to  form  a  matchless  Master.  There  was  a  Majesty  shone  in  his" 
Countenance,  and  blazed  in  all  his  Actions,  beyond  all  I  ever  saw. 

It  is  evident  from  Godfrey's  account  that  the  backsword  or  broad- 
sword play  of  his  time  was  aimed  indifferently  at  the  head,  body,  and 
leg.  The  cut  at  the  leg  seems  indeed  to  have  been  rather  favoured. 
But  in  the  later  "backswording"  with  sticks,  as  explained  in  Tom 
Brown,  and  seen  as  near  London  as  Windsor  by  divers  other  good 
witnesses  who  are  not  yet  old  men,  the  head  is  the  sole  object  of 
effective  attack.  It  is  defended,  first  by  the  stick  placed  in  a  high 
hanging  guard,  and  .also  by  the  left  elbow  and  forearm,  which  are 
held  as  much  before  the  face  as  a  handkerchief  passed  round  the  left 
thigh  and  held  in  the  left  hand  will  admit.  The  elbow  may  be  on 
a  level  with  the  crown  of  the  head  when  the  handkerchief  is  drawn 
tight.  Victory  is  with  the  player  who  first  makes  an  inch  of  blood 
appear  anywhere  on  his  adversary's  head.  Blows  on  the  arm  or 
body  do  not  count,  but  may  be  used  to  gain  an  opening  at  the 
head.  The  men  stand  fast  pretty  close  to  one  another,  so  that 
there  is  no  lunging,  and  of  course  no  scope  for  movements  involving 
judgment  of  time  and  distance.  A  stout  and  supple  wrist  and 
quickness  in  the  returns  appear  to  have  been  the  main  conditions 
of  success.  Thie  backsword  or  singlestick  (thus  limited  by  con- 
ventions of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing)  seems  a  monotonous 
kind  of  play  compared  with  fencing  or  sabre  practice.  But  it  must 
have  been  no  bad  training  for  nerve  and  eye,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  hit  that  took  effect  was  decisive,  must  have  required  close 
and  steady  play.  Modern  amateurs  are  perhaps  too  light-hearted 
in  giving  and  receiving  in  the  course  of  one  assault  a  dozen  or 
more  hits  that  with  real  swords  would  be  disabling,  if  not  fatal. 

In  tbe  German  Schlager  combat  the  position  is  the  same  as  in 
backswording,  save  that  the  left  arm  is  kept,  as  in  sabre  play, 
behind  the  body ;  commonly  the  waistband  of  the  trousers  is 
grasped  by  the  left  hand.  The  weapon  is  a  long,  narrow  blade, 
like  a  pointless  rapier,  but  much  more  flexible.  It  is  sharpened  for 
a  length  of  twenty  centimetres  (say  eight  inches)  on  the  true  edge, 
and  five  on  the  false  edge.  For  practice  and  instruction  blunt,  and 
rather  stouter  blades  are  used.  The  mask  is  like  an  English  single- 
stick mask,  but  stronger  and  heavier.  A  padded  leather  vest, 
coming  almost  down  to  the  knees,  covers  the  body,  and  the  right 
arm  is  encased  in  a  sleeve  attached  to  a  gauntlet,  which  may  be 
compared  to  an  elongated  Rugby  football.  In  the  actual  duel  t  here 
is  an  even  more  elaborate  system  of  defence ;  the  right  wrist  is 
guarded  with  a  ring  of  mail,  and  the  arm  with  folds  of  silk,  which, 
like  the  ( urban  of  the  East,  are  enough  to  stop  any  ordinary  cut. 
Practically,  though  not  according  to  strict  rule,  the  body  is  alto- 
gether covered.  The  eyes  are  protected  by  iron  spectacles,  with 
strong  wire  net  instead  of  glasses.  A  padded  cap,  defending  the 
top  of  tbe  head,  is  added  to  all  this  for  students  in  their  first 
year,  who  fight  only  under  the  direction  of  their  seniors.  The 
more  advanced  Burschen  do  not  wear  these  caps,  and  are  thus 
exposed  to  much  more  serious  blows. 

It  is  known  to  English  readers  by  many  descriptions  that  the 
duels  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  outcome  of  any  real  quarrel ;  they 
are  arranged  by  the  leaders  of  the  fighting  "Corps"  of  students, 
or  by  the  senior  members  between  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
challenges  to  serious  duels  with  the  Schliiger  are  not  unknown. 
Such  a  duel  is  called  "glace,"  because  only  town  gloves  (Glace- 
Handschuhe)  may  be  worn,  and  the  ordinary  equipment  is  dis- 
carded. It  involves  very  serious  danger,  and  is  outside  tlte  rules 
of  the  game,  no  man  being  held  bound  to  accept  a  challenge  in 
this  form.  There  are,  however,  sundry  degrees  of  severity  in 
recognized  duels.  First-year  men  (Fikhsc)  light  with  caps,  for 
twenty-four  rounds  (Gauge,  equivalent  to  the  French  phrase  in 
fencing)  of  seven  blows  each.  The  regular  form  of  duel  for 
seniors  is  a  quarter  of  an  hours  fighting  without  caps.  This  may 
be  made  sharper  by  dispensing  with  seconds ;  for  the  second  in  a 
Schlager  duel  has  not  merely  judicial  or  diplomatic  functions.  He 
stands  close  beside  his  man,  holding  an  unsharpened  Schliiger  with 
which  he  may  parry  as  many  blows  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  often  he 
does  parry  a  large  proportion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  play,  the  cuts  are  aimed  only  at  the  head, 
and  are  delivered,  not  with  the  centre  of  percussion]!  but  with  the 
extreme  forward  part  of  the  blade,  which  alone,  as  we  have  said, 
is  sharpened.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Schlager  is  derived  from 
the  long  straight  sword  of  the  German  Reiters,  the  force  of  whose 
blows  made  them  famous  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin  and  elsewhere.  They  gave  neither  sweeping  horizontal 
cuts  like  Orientals,  nor  drawing  cuts  like  most  European  swords- 
men, but  struck  in  the  line  of  their  own  motion  with  a  continuing 
forward  impetus,  and  did  great  execution.  With  the  modern 
Schliiger  the  blow  comes  entirely  from  the  wrist,  and  (as  in 
English  backswording)  has  no  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs  to 
aid  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  power,  and  has  to  be  parried 
■with  a  sharp  forward  motion  of  the  fort  of  the  opposing  sword, 
otherwise  it  beats  in  over  the  guard.  The  lines  of  attack  and  parry 
are  limited  by  the  scope  of  the  object  to  be  attacked.  From  the 
position  of  the  engaging  guard,  which,  in  the  terms  of  fencing,  may 
be  called  a  very  high  prime,  cuts  may  be  made  in  the  high  outside 
line  at  the  right  side  of  the  head  (Terz),  or  with  a  turn  of  the 
■wrist  at  the  left  side  of  the  head  (Quart),  or  the  same  in  a  lower 
line  under  the  point  (Tie/quart).  Attacks  in  the  outside  line 
under  the  blade  (corresponding  to  the  fencer's  seconde)  are  not 
allowed.    The  Terz  attacks  are  mostly  taken  on  the  padded  right 


arm.  Such  are  the  elements,  to  which  certain  variations  have  to  be 
added.  Thus  Hinterkopfsterz  and  Streichquart  are  vertical,  or  nearly 
vertical,  cuts  over  the  guard  at  the  top  or  even  back  of  the  head. 
When  caps  are  not  worn  blows  of  this  kind  may  inflict  a  rather 
ugly  wound.  Really  serious  ones  are  hardly  known,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  surgeon  in  attendance  to  have  a  troublesome  pieo 
of  work.  Small  arteries,  for  example,  may  be  divided  and  have 
to  be  taken  up. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  not  more  danger  to  life  or  limb  in  a 
Schliiger  duel,  for  healthy  men  and  with  the  usual  precautions, 
than  in  any  other  rough  pastime  ;  probably  there  is  not  so  much 
as  in  the  Rugby  game  of  football  under  the  old  rules.  But  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  the  necessary  presence  and  use  of  surgical 
appliances  make  it  appear  a  barbarous  affair  to  any  one  not  bred  to 
familiarity  with  it.  And  the  play  is  said  to  be  falling  off  in  the 
skill  which  was  its  only  justification.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
players  hardly  ever  led  oil  with  a  direct  attack,  which  was 
thought  too  rash,  but  feinted  and  watched  for  their  opportunity  on 
a  return.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  fashion  to  discard 
policy,  and  try  for  hits  by  main  force  ;  the  weapons  are  also 
heavier  than  they  used  to  be.  Some  local  differences  exist, 
or  existed  not  long  ago,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Schlager.  The 
Glockenschlager,  common  in  the  North-German  Universities,  has  a 
I  peculiar  mounting,  and  is  grasped  like  an  Italian  foil  with  a  finger 
round  the  cross-bar.  Formerly  the  small-sword  was  used  as 
w-ell ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Crabb  Robinson  in  his  Diary  as  being 
,  somewhere  (at  Jena,  if  our  memory  serves  us)  the  regular  in- 
|  strument  of  students'  duels.  This  usage,  however,  survives,  if  it 
still  does  survive,  only  at  Munich.  Possibly  some  reader  may  be 
curious  concerning  the  literature  of  the  Schlager.  We  believe  that 
of  technical  literature  there  is  little  or  none.  The  rules  of  the 
duel  are  preserved  in  manuscript  books,  and  may  probably  be 
found  in  print.  But  the  art  seems  to  depend  wholly  upon  oral 
tradition,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  For,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  Schlager  duelling,  it  has  been  for  many  generations  a  singular 
feature  of  German  University  life  ;  and  it  deserves  to  have  some 
better  record  than  the  casual  descriptions  of  strangers  before  it 
goes  the  way  of  English  backswording. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  SNOB. 

TT  would  appear  that  some  preliminary  remarks  which  were 
J-  made  here  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  Critique 
of  Snobs  have  produced  a  certain  effect.  This  is  not  surprising, 
and  the  fact  may  be  noted  without  fatuity  and  without  offence. 
For  forty  years  mankind  in  England  has  been  actuated  to  a 
great  extent  by  a  strong  and  healthy  desire  to  escape  snobbery, 
and  a  sudden  reminder  that  mankind  has  got  into  a  wrong 
groove  is  sure  to  be  startling.  It  is  creditable,  very  creditable,  to 
any  one  that  he  should  have  tried  to  make  his  exit  from  Avernus, 
and  it  is  not  discreditable  that  the  escaper  should  be  some- 
what froisse  at  being  reminded  that  the  escape  is  not  facile. 
It  will  not  do  simply  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  an- 
cestors who  are  within  the  grasp  of  Tartarus  ;  if  it  would  do, 
there  would  be  no  such  great  difficulty  about  the  matter. 
Happy,  too  happy,  would  the  human  race  be  if  any  such 
receipt  were  effectual.  Because  the  snob  of  the  Forties  achieved 
his  destiny  by  loving  a  lord  or  a  rich  man,  the  snob  of  the 
Eighties  thinks  to  escape  that  destiny  by  laughing  at  lords  and 
(in  print)  condemning  riches.  Alas !  it  will  not  suffice.  XaXmov 
f'o-^Xof  i'ufieuai ;  and  the  hardness  is  not  made  less  hard  by  the 
simple  resolve  to  avoid  certain  forms  of  badness  which  the  bad 
men  among  our  fathers  did  not  avoid.  But  the  deserving  among 
the  snobs  possible  (that  is,  among  the  Englishmen  of  to-day)  may 
justly  call  for  something  like  a  guiding  rule  to  replace  that 
negative  one  which  has  so  fatally  miscarried.  Therefore  let  us  in 
all  modesty  attempt,  not  indeed  the  definition  of  the  snob  (pro- 
perly to  treat  so  vast  a  subject  would  require  reams  of  snobscap 
paper,  and  reams  of  snobscap  paper  are  not  at  our  command),  but 
some  remarks  as  to  his  definition.  The  really  genuine  neophyte 
must  await  the  illustration  in  detail  which  we  trust  to  give 
him.  But  something  like  a  preliminary  sketch  may  be  at- 
tempted. And,  following  Aristotle  and  the  Oxford  Spectator, 
it  may  be  legitimately  observed  that  accuracy  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Absolute  accuracy,  indeed,  in  this  matter  must  bo 
postponed  for  some  generations  at  least — until  documents  are 
fully  registered.  In  our  Original  one  kind  of  snob  has  himself 
fully  delineated ;  in  the  present  feeble  and  tentative  essays 
another  kind  will,  with  the  permission  of  those  gods  who  may 
be  protectors  of  snobbery,  find  himself  taken  pretty  well  sur  le 
vif,  though  by  an  inferior  hand.  The  future  forms  of  snobs 
will  await  the  future  snobographer ;  and  each  snobographer  will 
be  met  by  the  angry  reclamation  of  his  subjects,  which  subjects 
will,  no  doubt,  be  diverse. 

Nunc  hie,  nunc  illic,  superaat  vitalia  rernm, 
Et  superantur  item. 

When  we  and  our  followers  have  noted  with  a  humble  spirit 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  writer  of  this  day,  "  in  the  o-rave' 
and  chaste  manner,"  the  snob-phenomena  of  many  generations 
then  accuracy  may  be  expected,  but  not  before. 

To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  a  remembrance  founded  on 
many  years'  constant  reading,  the  great  Original  did  not  attempt 
to  define  a  snob,  indeed  he  once  said  literatim,  "  We  can't  define 
it."   The  attempt  has  been,  however,  made'  in  the  form  "  The 
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snob  is  he  who  admires  base  things  baselv."  But  this  will  not 
stand  a  moment's  examination.  Like  all  baddefinitions,  it  extends 
to  the  wrong  things  and  does  not  extend  to  the  right.  Here  and 
there  a  snob  would  be  caught  by  it ;  but  for  every  one  so  caught 
many  snobs  would  go  free.  For  a  man  may  admire  things  which 
are  not  at  all  base  in  a  wrong  way,  and  may  so  be  a  snob.  lie 
may  admire  base  things  witli  a  knowledge  of  their  baseness,  and  so 
be  something  even  worse  than  a  snob,  but  not  one.  He  may,  in  hopes 
to  guard  himself  against  "  late  which  does  so  fast  pursue,"  resolve 
not  to  admire  anything,  and  so  be  the  utterest  and  most  hopeless 
of  all  snobs.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mistaken 
notion  that  snobbery  consists  in  admiration  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  been  the  genesis  of  the  snob  of  the  second  degree— the 
snob  who  thinks  that,  if  he  is  sufficiently  contemptuous  of  all 
hitherto  recognized  ideals,  he  is  safe.  Ce  n'esf,  pas  jilus  raida  que 
qa.  The  heaven  of  safety  from  snobbery  can  be  attained  by  the 
simple  process  of  talking  disdainfully  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Another,  and  a  much  safer,  though  still  not  quite  a  perfect,  de- 
finition, which  we  have  never  seen  given,  is  this — that  a  snob  is 
he  who  follows  the  multitude  to  do  evil.    And  note  here  that  the 
multitude  may  be  a  merely  relative  multitude.    It  may  be  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  set  as  well  as  of  his  nation  or  of  the  world  at 
large.    Here  we  get  rid  at  least  of  one  dr  iwback  of  the  earlier 
attempt.    For  we  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  snobbery  of  con- 
tempt as  well  as  a  snobbery  of  admiration.    One,  at  least,  of  the 
chief  notes  of  the  snob,  the  deference  to  fashion,  is  happily  set 
down  by  this  definition,  and  it  is  so  specially  applicable  to  the 
present  day  that  it  may  have  special  temptations  to  men  of  the 
present  day.    And  yet  it  will  not  exactlv  "  wash."    For  a  snob 
might  differ  from  the  multitude  for  snobbish  reasons,  and  so  slip 
out  at  one  loophole.    He  might  follow  the  multitude  to  do  good 
by  an  exception,  and  rejoice  in  his  foolish,  snobbish  heart  that  he 
bad  got  rid  of  the  curee.    And,  lastly,  a  great  many  evil  deeds 
which  the  multitude  do,  and  are  followed  in  doing,  are  not  per  se 
snobbish.    It  is  impossible  for  the  most  violent  partisan  to  say 
that  it  was  snobbish  of  Cromwell  to  cut  oft' Charles  I.'s  bead.  It 
is  true  that  on  that  occasion  he  had  the  great  multitude  against 
him,  but  he  had  the  small  with  him,  and  he  followed  it,  and  he 
did  evil.    Yet  was  he  in  this  respect  most  assuredly  not  a  snob, 
though  he  may  have  been  on  certain  other  occasions  of  his  life. 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand  (the  usual  historic  name  suggested 
by  the  Protector's),  was  always  a  snob  ab  initio  ad Jinem,  though 
he  very  rarely  followed  the  multitude  to  do  anything,  bad  or 
good.    In  fact  (though  this  is  not  presently  to  the  purpose)  a 
comparison  between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  might  be  as  fruitful 
as  anything  else  in  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the  nature  of 
the  snob.    We  abstain  (also  for  the  present)  with  still  greater 
reluctance  from  some  comparisons  of  modern  English  politicians, 
which  would  be  almost  as  luminous,  but  might  give  rise  to  more 
controversy. 

It  might  be  possible  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  old  "  Rule  of 
False"  to  extract  from  the  comparison  of  these  and  of  other 
definitions  something  more  satisfactory.  But  the  safer  and  wiser 
way  in  this  infancy  of  the  science  of  snobography  is  to  refrain 
from  the  attempt  at  absolute  aphorism.  Snob-detection  must  for 
a  long  time,  if  not  always,  be  a  branch  rather  of  sesthetics 
than  of  mathematics ;  the  snob  must  be  felt  rather  than  de- 
monstrated. But  certain  marks  of  him  may  at  least  be  pointed 
out  and  may  help  the  explorer  far  more  advantageously  than 
an  imperfect  definition  in  his  quest  after  the  beast.  One 
such  mark  has  been  already  indicated.  The  snob  almost 
always  attempts  to  be  in  the  fashion.  In  an  aristocratic  era 
be  is  a  blind  devotee  of  rank  ;  in  an  age  of  wealth-getting  and 
devil-take-the- hindmost,  of  riches  ;  in  a  democratic  age,  of 
numbers  and  popularity.  And  it  is  a  further  and  an  almost 
crucial  test  of  him  that  his  admiration  is  never  a  really  genuine 
admiration.  When  he  grovelled  before  lords  it  was  not  because 
be  knew  the  history  of  the  peerage,  its  great  deeds  for  England, 
its  connexion  with  the  noblest  social  conceptions  ever  reached  by 
the  human  race — the  conceptions  of  chivalry,  and  of  a  gradu- 
ated society,  in  which  each  higher  rank  fought  for  and  pro- 
tected the  lower.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  past — the 
snob  never  thinks  if  he  knows  it  of  the  past,  except  to  derive 
petty  grudges  from  the  thought.  He  admired  it  because  it 
was  glittering  and  apparently  powerful  in  the  present.  Now 
that  be  contemns  the  peerage  (while  for  the  most  part  chat- 
tering about  peers  in  preference  to  anything  else)  it  is  not 
because  he  has  any  reasoned  idea  of  equality  (which  indeed  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms),  but  partly  because  he  has  an  ignoble 
jealousy  of  a  privilege  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  sneer  at  peerages.  When  he 
bowed  the  knee,  and  when  he  still  bows  the  knee,  before  wealth, 
it  was,  and  is,  not  because  of  the  immense  potentialities  of  wealth, 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  not  even  in  most  cases  because  he  had  or  has 
n  genuine  thirst  for  the  baser  pleasures  that  wealth  can  give. 
Wealth  makes  a  man  conspicuous  and  talked  about— the  snob's 
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heaven  in  itself.  In  short,  the  snob's  is  less  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy 
than  a  mixture  of  many  bad  idiosyncrasies  in  a  mean  and  moderate 
dogree.  When  he  transcends  this  degree  he  ceases,  at  any  rate 
in  that  particular  instance,  to  be  a  snob,  though  he  may  still  be  one 
in  other  matters.  Probably  it  requires  the  restraining  influence  of 
a  complex  civilization  to  breed  snobs,  and  that  may  be  the 
reason  why,  beyond  the  Renaissance  at  earliest,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  trace  them.  You  must  have  a  set  convention  of 
some  kind  before  you  can  have  a  snob ;  and,  when  the  convention 
is  set,  the  snob  congenially  manifests  himself  in  attempts  to  i 


burlesque,  degrade,  and  exaggerate  it.  Then  there  comes  a  re- 
action, and  he  cither  does  the  same  with  a  new  convention,  or,  as 
we  have  seen  in  these  days,  having  do  new  one  ready  made 
hastens  with  equally  congenial  clumsiness  to  burlesque,  degrade' 
and  exaggerate  the  revolt  against  the  old  convention.  °And 
throughout  his  various  and  changing  forms  the  one  characteristic 
which  remains  to  him  is  unreality.  He  can  never  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith,  or  the  unfaith,  that  is  in  him.  Mrs.  Grundy  or  the 
Caucus,  "  the  county  "  or  the  moral  standard  of  the  Particular 
Baptist  Synod  of  Llanpumpsaint,  hold  the  place  to  him  of  his 
proper  judgment  and  taste.  A  man  who  really  on  intelligible 
principles  admires  a  bright  blue  wall-paper,  with  gold  stars 
thickly  powdered  on  it  at  mathematical  intervals,  is  not  a  snob 
by  any  means;  neither  is  a  man  (if  such  there  be)  a  snob  who 
on  intelligible,  or  even  unintelligible,  principles  thinks  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  a  statesman.  Again,  all  snobs  are  necessarily  objects 
of  dislike  tempered  by  a  little  pity  and  some  amusement;  but 
an  object  of  dislike  is  not  necessarily  a  snob.  So  also  every  snob 
is  a  fool;  but  every  fool  is  not  a  snob.  For  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  the  snob,  difficult  to  seize  as  it  is  in  its  essence 
is  not  primarily  political,  or  artistic,  or  literary,  or  religious ; 
it  is  moral.  And,  if  we  look  among  the  old-fashioned  lnorai 
virtues  for  the  nearest  antipathy  of  snobbishness,  we  shall  find 
it  in  Magnanimity— that  is  to  say,  Pride  in  the  good  sense. 
A  really  proud  man  may  have  many  vices  and  weaknesses,  but 

he  can  never  be  one  of  two  bad  things,  a  democrat  or  a  snob  

which  two  bad  things,  be  it  remembered,  are  two,  and  not 
necessarily  though  often  enough  by  accident,  one.  He  thinks 
too  much  of  himself  to  conceive  it  possible  that  he  can  be 
lowered  by  paying  to  any  one  else  the  respect  which  is  by 
the  courtesy  of  convention  that  one's  due,  and  in  the  same  way- 
he  is  saved  from  the  danger  of  exaggerating  that  respect.  He 
covets  and  envies  no  rank,  and  therefore  he  neither  adulates 
nor  carps  at  any.  He  forms  and  holds  hi3  own  opinions,  and 
is  therefore  in  no  danger  of  borrowing  them  from  the  multi- 
tude. He  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  most  sweet  voices 
conferring  any  dignity  on  him  or  depriving  him  of  any,  of  their 
having  any  right  to  command  his  obedience  or  intelligence  to 
command  his  respect.  And  he  would  equally  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  its  being  worth  while  to  set  the  most  sweet  voices  at 
defiance  by  any  violent  eccentricity  or  recalcitrance.  Such  is  the 
anti-snob  temper,  from  which,  by  reading  backward,  the  snob 
temper  may  be  most  easily  described,  if  not  defined.  But  there  are 
other  touches  which  must  be  put  to  the  description,  and  these 
cannot  yet  be  applied.  Indeed,  as  was  said  at  the  outset,  we 
want  more  information;  we  want  a  Royal  Commission  on  snobs, 
renewed  every  generation,  before  their  nature  can  be  scientifically 
pronounced  upon.  In  the  papers  which  may  possibly  follow  thi's 
we  shall  only  attempt  to  display  our  art  on  "the  snobs  quos  nacti 
sumus. 


THE  RESTORATIOX  OF  THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  BRISTOL. 

FUTURE  Church  reformers  may  well  learn  caution  from  the 
way  in  which,  bit  by  bit,  the  steadfast  unintelligent  ecclesi- 
astical legislation  of  the  Church  Commission  of  the  beginning  of 
this  reign  is  being  annulled.    The  work  is  not  yet  half  °a  century 
old,  but  it  has  not  worn  well,  and  it  is  constantly  calling  for 
alteration.    To  legislate  under  a  panic  is  proverbially  unwise. 
What  is  enacted  is  not  what  is  best  and  wisest,  but  what  will 
still  the  clamour  outside  and  stave  oil'  the  threatened  danger.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  such  measures  should  want  the  principle  of 
permanence,  and,  being  destitute  of  any  wide  view  of  the  subject, 
or  any  firm  grasp  of  its  real  bearings,  their  inadequacy  should 
become  growingly  apparent  until  a  radical  change  is  once  more 
imperative.    When  the  Bishops  were  warned  by  Earl  Grey  in 
ominous  tones  to  "  set  their  houses  in  order,"  if  they  were  not  to 
be  swept  away  in  the  rising  torrent  of  reform,  one  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  feel  that  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  episcopacy  a  more  real  power  in  the  country. 
To  prove  its  practical  value  was  the  surest  way  to  save  it  from 
destruction.    But  to  do  this,  to  transform  bishops  from  stately 
functionaries,  making  formal  progresses  through  their  dioceses  at 
stated  intervals  for  the  mechanical  performance  of  confirmations  and 
other  episcopal  functions,  into  real  overseers  of  their  dioceses,  mani- 
festing a  fatherly  interest  in  their  spiritual  well-being,  and  coming 
into  liviug  relations  with  their  pastors  and  their  flocks,  was  an  idea 
which  had  hardly  yet  dawned  on  the  episcopal  mind.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  hau  not  yet  created  the  modern  type  of  an  English 
bishop.    Besides,  if  the  idea  had  been  conceived,  to  carry  it  into 
execution  would  have  demanded  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of 
the  bishops.    And  such  an  increase  was  regarded  as  impossible. 
Twenty-six  was  the  number  of  English  diocesan  prelates,  and 
twenty-six  it  must  remain.    The  limits  fixed  by  Pope  Gregory 
twelve  centuries  before  for  the  English  episcopate  were  those 

Quos  ultra  citraquc  ncquit  consistcrc  rectum. 
They  were  laid  down  in  a  prophetic  spirit  for  all  time.  There 
was  a  seeming  sacredness  about  the  number  two  dozen  and  two — 
two  metropolitans  and  four-and-twenty  suffragans  —  like  that 
attaching  to  the  mysterious  "  tetractys  "  of  the  Pythagoreans,  or 
the  sacred  number  of  the  Incas,  which  might  not  be  violated  with 
impunity.  The  Sacred  College  had  been  a  long  time  in  attaining 
its  full  complement.  Nine  centuries  and  a  half  had  elapsed  before 
the  pious  care  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  restoration  of  "  true  reli°ioa 
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and  the  worship  of  God  "  in  the  hallowed  seats  which  had  been 
polluted  by  "the  enormities  into  which  the  life  and  profession  of 
the  monks  had  long  since  lamentably  deviated  "—"deplorabiliter 
exorbitaverat "  (we  quote  from  the  Royal  letter  decreeing  the 
privation  of  the  see  of  Bristol  and  the  other  sees  erected  at  the 
same  time;  Rymer,  Fcedera,  xiv.  749)— completed  the  tale.  Bat, 
that  once  reached,  advance  was  impossible.  "  Roma  locuta  est, 
•causa  finita  est."  True,  our  legislators  were  Protestants,  and  had 
been  called  again  and  again  to  renounce  certain  "  damnable  doc- 
trines and  positions  "  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  numerical 
terminus,  though  fixed  by  a  Pope,  had  an  awful  sanctity  about  it, 
which  it  would  be  profane  to  tamper  with.  "Actum  esset  de 
ecclesia";  it  would  be  all  up  with  the  Church  if  its  episcopate 
were  enlarged  by  a  single  member. 

And  so,  when  the  claims  for  increased  episcopate  supervision  for 
the  teeming  thousands  of  the  manufacturing  populations  of  Lan- 
cashire and  West  Yorkshire  could  no  longer  be  ignored,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  dioceses  of  Manchester  and  Ripon  should  be  con- 
stituted, the  sacred  number  was  to  be  preserved  intact  by  the  abo- 
lition of  two  of  the  existing  sees — we  ought  rather  to  say  by 
their  absorption  into  other  sees — thus  putting  an  end  to  their 
independent  existence,  and  converting  them  into  "  nominis 
umbrae."  The  two  dioceses  selected  for  this  "  happy  despatch  " — 
the  "painless  extinction" — were,  as  we  well  know,  those  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  and  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  On  the 
aext  avoidance  of  one  of  these  pairs  of  bishoprics  the  surviving 
"bishop  was,  "  nolens  volens,"  to  take  over  the  widowed  diocese, 
and  become  bishop  of  the  two.  The  process  proposed  was  the 
reverse  of  Cowper's 

Two  Kings  of  Brentford  seated  on  one  throne, 

for  there  were  to  be  two  thrones,  and  only  one  bishop  to  sit  in 
them.  We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how  through  the  pro- 
vidential tenacity  of  life  in  the  North  Welsh  prelates  and  the  heroic 
resolution  of  the  late  Lord  Powys — in  bringing  forward  the  repeal 
of  this  union  again  and  again — never  knowing  that  he  was  beaten 
till  he  had  achieved  success,  one  part  of  this  monstrous  measure 
■never  took  effect.  Bishop  Bethell  and  Bishop  Vowler  Short 
obstinately  refuse  to  die.  Lord  Powys  refused  to  throw  up  the 
sponge,  and  the  two  Welsh  bishoprics  were  saved  to  the  Church. 

From  the  first  the  see  of  Bristol  seems  to  have  caused  the  Com- 
missioners the  greatest  perplexity.  Its  existence  as  an  independent 
see  was  no  longer  to  be  allowed.  It  was  to  be  united  with 
something.  That  was  a  settled  question.  But  with  what  ?  That 
"was  the  "crux."  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  proposition 
in  the  Commissioners  first  Report  was  that  the  sees  of  LlandafF  and 
Bristol  should  be  united.  It  was  nothing  to  them  that  the  Bristol 
■Channel  interposed  its  "stormy  water"  between  the  two — 

Nequicquam  Deus  aliscidit 

Prudens  oeeano  dissociabili 
Terras — 

:if  the  "  impious  "  Commissioners  decreed  that  the  Bishop,  whether 
good  sailor  or  bad,  should  bound  over  the  shallows  he  had  rather 
not  touch.  Indeed  the  Commissioners,  safe  from  having  to  suffer 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  their  legislation,  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  enamoured  of  separating  a  bishop  and  his 
•cathedral  from  the  chief  portion  of  his  diocese  by  a  stretch  of  salt 
water.  Thus  they  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  the  counties 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex,  with  his  cathedral  on  one  side  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  his  chief  charge  on  the  other, 
while,  crueller  still,  they  proposed  to  unite  Sodor  and  Man  with 
•Carlisle,  thus  entailing  on  the  unlucky  occupant  of  the  joint  see 
six  hours  of  tossing  on  one  of  the  roughest  pieces  of  water  to  be 
found  anywhere  round  our  coasts,  every  time  he  had  any  episcopal 
functions  to  perform  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  union  of 
Llandaff  and  Bristol  is  not  unimportant  in  its  bearing  on  the 
scheme  now  so  energetically  promoted  for  reconstituting  the 
ancient  see,  which  we  rejoice  to  be  assured  has  the  full  sanction  of 
•the  Prime  Minister  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  well  as  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  present  Bishop,  and  is  therefore  not  un- 
likely to  take  effect  within  a  measurable  period.  The  Commissioners 
say  (Third  Report,  1836)  "when  we  recommended  the  Union  of 
the  Sees  of  Llandaff  and  Bristol,  we  were  influenced  chiefly  by  a 
Desire  to  retain  for  the  City  of  Bristol  its  Ecclesiastical  Character ; 
and  to  secure  to  it  the  Advantage  of  a  Bishop  resident  upon  the 
Spot,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it."  The  Commissioners,  how- 
•eyer,  forgot  entirely  to  take  into  account  the  feelings  of  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff.  They  were  as  unwilling  as  Bristol  could  be 
to  exchange  "  the  Benefits  which  they  derived  from  the  Residence 
and  personal  Superintendence  of  their  Bishop"  for  the  casual 
favours  of  a  Bishop  whose  home  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Severn  sea.  The  remonstrances  from  Monmouthshire  and  Gla- 
morganshire were  so  loud  and  urgent  that  this  pet  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners  had  to  be  giyen  up  altogether,  and 
some  fresh  arrangement  suggested.  The  Commissioners'  second 
scheme  was  equally  unlucky.  In  fact,  they  seem  throughout 
to  have  succeeded  in  disgusting  as  many  people  as  possible, 
and  causing  the  greatest  offence  to  the  greatest  number.  This 
second  proposition  was  (we  give  it  in  their  owii  words)  "  that  the 
City  and  Suburbs  of  Bristol,  being  within  a  convenient  Distance 
of  the  City  of  Wells,  where  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  resides, 
should  be  united  to  that  Diocese." 

If  the  former  recommendation  was  unpopular  on  one  side  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  this  was  still  more  obnoxious  on  the  other. 


Bristol  was  lashed  to  a  fury.  We  hear  of  no  voice  being  raised 
in  that  city  against  the  union  with  Llandaff,  and  reasonably 
enough.  In  that  case  they  were  to  be  the  absorbers  ;  in  this  they 
were  to  be  the  absorbed.  Bristol  and  Bath  have  always  main- 
tained a  kind  of  friendly  rivalry,  a  sort  of  amicable  jealousy 
of  one  another.  But  the  suggestion  that  Bristol  should 
lose  its  independent  dignity  and  be  merged  in  a  see,  in  the 
designation  of  which  its  rival's  name  took  the  prominent  place, 
was  intolerable.  The  Bristolians  "  represented  in  strong  Terms 
their  Objections  to  a  Plan  which  would  merge  their  Episcopal 
See  in  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  their  earnest  Desire  to  retain 
the  Advantages  of  the  pastoral  Superintendence  and  Example  of 
a  Bishop  resident  amongst  them." 

Once  more  the  Commissioners  were  forced  to  yield,  pronouncing 
the  "  Feelings  "  manifested  to  be  "  not  less  honourable  to  the 
Citizens  of  Bristol  than  encouraging  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Established  Church."  So  they  tried  a  third  scheme,  already 
adverted  to  in  their  First  Report,  and  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess— "  Nutnero  Deus  impare  gaudet.  The  Churchmen  of 
Bristol  had  a  sop  thrown  to  them  in  the  promise  that  they  should 
retain  their  Bishop — at  least  half  of  him — and  the  whole  of  their 
Cathedral.  A  house  was  to  be  provided  in  some  convenient 
situation  near  the  City  of  Bristol  so  that  the  Bishop  might  reside 
alternately  there  and  at  Gloucester.  To  make  up  for  the 
addition  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  of  Dorsetshire,  the  two 
northern  deaneries  of  Wiltshire  were  to  be  transferred  to 
the  newly-constituted  diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the 
whole  scheme  to  take  effect  at  the  first  avoidance  of  either  see. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  ill-arranged  plan  was  not  long  deferred. 
The  fates  were  as  favourable  to  the  one  union  as  they  happily 
have  proved  unfavourable  to  the  other. 

The  South- Western  sees  were  less  fortunate.  In  1834.  Bristol 
was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Gray,  the  father  of  the 
dauntless  Metropolitan  of  the  South  African  Church,  who,  with 
the  same  inflexible  courage  which  characterized  his  son,  when 
warned  during  the  terrible  Bristol  riots  of  1831  of  the  danger  of 
going  to  his  Cathedral  on  Sunday  morning,  since  the  mob  had 
threatened  to  destroy  it  and  him,  calmly  remarked — "  Well,  if 
they  kill  me,  where  could  a  bishop  better  die  than  in  his  Cathedral 
in  the  worship  of  God!J  "  Divine  Service  over,  he  saw  unmoved 
his  palace  fired  by  the  rioters  and  reduced  to  a  blackened  ruin. 
Bishop  Gray's  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  Lord  Althorp's 
coliege  tutor,  with  the  promise  that  whenever  Ely  should  become 
vacant  he  should  be  translated  to  that  far  more  comfortable  and 
well-endowed  see.  Bishop  Allen's  hope  was  not  long  deferred. 
Within  two  years  Bishop  Sparke  died,  and  the  see  of  Bristol  be- 
came once  more  vacant.  There  had  been  no  chivalrous  champion 
to  do  battle  for  its  independence,  as  for  that  of  its  Welsh  sisters. 
Less  fortunate  the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which  had  been  saved 
from  being  merged  in  Carlisle  by  the  memory  of  the  sainted 
Bishop  Wilson.  Even  the  venerated  name  of  Bishop  Butler 
was  powerless  to  preserve  it  from  absorption.  The  Act  was 
imperative.  The  easygoing,  scholarly  Monk — the  last  of  the 
"Greek-play  bishops" — was  not  one  to  raise  any  objections 
to  its  provisions  being  carried  out.  Besides,  the  transter  was 
made  as  agreeable  as  possible.  The  Palace  at  Gloucester — 
since  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Baring — was  an  inconvenient,  dilapi- 
dated building.  The  mob,  as  we  have  said,  had  burnt  down, 
the  palace  at  Bristol ;  the  Bishop  of  the  united  sees,  as  we  have 
said,  was  to  have  two  houses,  and  reside  alternately  at  each  of 
his  Cathedral  cities,  and,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  increased 
expense,  an  addition  of  500^.  was  made  to  his  income.  So  a  grand 
new  house  was  built,  at  enormous  cost,  at  Stapleton,  in  a  pleasant 
suburb  of  Bristol,  in  which — "proviso"  notwithstanding — the 
house  at  Gloucester  being  declared  uninhabitable,  Bishop  Monk 
passed  all  the  rest  of  his  episcopal  life,  except  such  portion  as  was 
spent  in  his  residentiary  house  in  the  Cloisters  of  the  Abbey, 
as  Canon  of  Westminster.  The  successors  of  Bishop  Monk — 
Bishops  Baring,  Thomson,  and  Ellicott— the  palace  there  being 
rebuilt,  have  preferred  Gloucester  as  a  residence.  The  maeniticent 
house  at  Stapleton,  so  lately  built,  has  been  sold,  and  has  been 
converted  into  a  charitable  institution.  Beyond  occasional  visits, 
often  in  the  case  of  the  present  Bishop  extending  over  a  consider- 
able period,  the  great  City  of  Bristol  with  its  vast  and  rapidly 
growing  population  has  seen  but  little  of  its  Bishop.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  how  greatly  the  work  of  the  Church  has  suffered  in 
Bristol  from  the  absence  of  a  responsible  head.  The  injury  inflicted 
on  the  Church  in  Bristol  by  robbing  her  of  a  resident  Bishop  has 
been  made  increasingly  manifest  by  the  growth  of  the  population. 
It  has  been  growingly  felt  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  to 
one  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  this  wrong  ought  to 
be  redressed.  Bristol  claims  to  have  a  bishop  for  itself,  and  it  proves 
the  validity  of  that  claim  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  is 
put  forward  by  the  manner  in  which  it  takes  the  matter  into  its 
own  hand,  and  asking  nothing  from  the  Legislature  but  permission 
to  undo  the  rash  work  of  half  a  century  back,  displays  its  deter- 
mination to  secure  the  restoration  of  its  bishopric  by  raising  the 
sum  needed  for  its  endowment.  The  income  proposed  for  the  future 
bishop,  2,500/.  a  year,  including  500/.  resigned  by  Bishop  Ellicott,  is 
not  a  large  one — hardly  large  enough  indeed  to  meet  the  perpetual 
demands  that  are  made  on  a  bishop's  purse.  But  the  diocese  will 
not  be  a  large  one,  and  we  may  hope  the  pecuniary  tax  will  be  in 
proportion.  The  new  see  is  proposed  to  include  no  more  than 
Bristol  itself  and  its  Deanery,  and  the  two  Northern  Deaneries  of 
Wiltshire,  which  since  the  changes  in  the  boundaries   of  the 
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diocese  have  belonged  to  the  see  of  Gloucester.  No  rash  attempt 
will  be  made  to  do  away  with  any  more  ancient  landmarks,  by 
robbing  the  Somersetshire  see  of  any  portion  of  its  historic  terri- 
tory; least  of  all — which  we  have  been  gravely  told  was  a  recog- 
nized portion  of  the  plan— of  the  City  of  Bath,  which  was,  at  one 
time  the  _seat_  of  that  bishopric,  and  has  for  many  centuries  given 
it  its  distinguishing  name.  The  population  of  the  proposed  diocese 
will  be  about  400,000,  which  will  exceed  that  of  the  neighbouring 
diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  will  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Lincoln", 
when — as  by  the  time  this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  we  trust 
it  will  be— it  is  relieved  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  by  the 
foundation  of  the  see  of  Southwell. 

The  hearty  unanimity  displayed  at  the  recent  meeting  at 
Bristol,  the  character  of  the  speeches  made,  and  the  liberality 
shown  by  the  subscription  list,  prove  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol 
are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  resolve  to  have  their  bishop 
restored  to  them.  And  when  such  men  are  in  earnest  there  is 
no  withstanding  them.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  express  our 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  an  earnest  hope  that 
the  manifest  injustice  of  in  any  way  hindering  the  Church  from 
making  provision  for  her  own  needs  by  her  sons'  munificence  will 
forbid  any  substantial  opposition  being  made  to  the  Bill  when  it 
is  introduced  into  Parliament,  so  that  the  -Bill"  may  speedily 
become  an  "  Act."  That  point  gained,  we  have  no  question  that 
the  pecuniary  requirements  will  be  soon  met,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  we  have  to  congratulate  the  reconstituted 
diocese  on  the  consecration  of  its  first— or  may  we  more  truly 
say  its  forty-eighth  ?— bishop.  Happy  will  the  diocese  be  if  it 
secures  one  to  inaugurate  its  renewed  independent  existence  who 
will  exhibit  the  calm  wisdom,  the  quiet  perseverance,  the  modera- 
tion, the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  Christian  love  which  have 
characterized  the  venerable  prelate  whose  resignation,  however 
necessary,  we  cannot  but  deplore,  whose  episcopal  virtues  have 
rendered  the  diocese  of  Chester  one  of  the  most  enviable  dioceses 
in  England. 


ENGLAND  IN  AMERICA. 


\    FEW  weeks  ago  the  City  of  New  York  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  its  evacuation  by  the  British  troops  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war.    There  was  a  procession  of  the 
practical  sort  which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Americans ;  there 
were  regiments  of  the  State  National  Guard,  and  crack  corps 
invited  from  other  States;  there  were  detachments  of  the  veterans 
of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  bearing  the  torn  and  tattered  battle- 
flags,  almost  shot  from  their  standards  in  four  years'  hard  fight- 
ing ;  there  were  carriages  containing  the  few  survivors  of  the  war 
of  1S12  with  Great  Britain  ;  there  were  other  carriages  containing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  New  York 
and  of  a  few  other  States,  and  the  mayor  and  other  officials  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  there  were  detachments  of  police  and 
firemen  ;  and  there  were  a  few  hundred  men  from  the  tiny  regular 
army  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  deems  adequate 
for  its  needs.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet,  and  there  were 
speeches.    Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  circumstance  of  the 
whole  affair  was  the  friendly  tone  toward  England.    Nowhere  in 
the  speeches,  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  the  talk'  of  the  crowd,  was 
there  any  evidence  of  the  slightest  hostile  feeling— always  except- 
ing, of  course,  the  utterances  of  the  wholly  un-American  and  un- 
representative section  of  the  public  which  thinks  of  Ireland  first 
and  of  the  United  States  last.  There  were  manv  positive  signs  of  a 
friendly  feeling.     With  doubtful  taste  one"  wandering  Briton 
hung  a  British  flag  from  a  window  of  the  hotel  in  which 
he  was  staying,  and  although  the  procession  passed  under  it  there 
was  no  protestation  of  any  kind.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  now  no  trace  at  all  of  the  ill-will  toward  England  which 
naturally  lingered  after  the  revolution,  and  which  was  fanned  to  a 
flame  before  the  war  of  1S12.    This  ill-will  was  perceptible  easily 
enough  down  to  the  outbreak  in  1S61,  although  it  was  slowly 
fading  away.    During  the  Civil  War  there  was  not  a  little  anger 
against  Great  Britain  among  both  parties:  but  the  Civil  War, 
overshadowing  all  other  questions,  wholly  killed  the  early  ill-will, 
and  the  anger  died  out  soon  for  lack  of  fuel.    It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  accurate  to  describe  the  present  feeling  as  cordial,  and 
the  sentimental  declarations  after  dinner  that  the  two  countries 
are  brothers,  and  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  are  perhaps 
not  quite  sincere  on  either  side.    The  attitude  of  the  really 
representative  American  is  that  taken  by  Mr.  Lowell  in  bis 
delightful  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  last  year.    This  attitude  may"  perhaps  be 
described  as  a  dignified  and  sincere  friendliness,  as"  fait  removed 
from  hysterical  sentimentality  on  one  side  as  it  is  from  enmitv  on 
the  other.   So  distinctly  is  this  the  position  of  the  best  Americans, 
that  the  well-informed  American  critic  is  always  inclined  to 
ascribe  the  authorship  of  a  violent  invective  against"  England  in  an 
American  journal  to  some  renegade  Englishman ;  and  the  ascription 
is  rarely  inaccurate. 

There  is  to  be  seen  just  now  in  America,  in  what  is  known  as 
Society,  a  stromr  tendency  to  imitate  English  ways  and  customs 
and  fashions.  This  tendency  is  gaining  "strength,  and  spreading 
from  New  York  and  Boston  to  smaller  inland  cities.  It  is  a  new 
thing  in  many  ways,  for  until  lately  New  York  has  taken  its  cue 
rather  from  Paris  than  from  Loudou.  Luring  the  Second  Empire 
many  good  Americans  made  pilgrimages  to  the  Tuiieries  as  to  a 
Mecca,  and  some  settled  permanently  near  the  shrine.    But  Paris 


is  no  longer  more  fashionable  than  London.  The  American  girl 
continues  to  get  her  gowns  in  the  French  capital,  of  course ;  but 
sae  is  glad  to  get  her  habit  and  her  ulster  and  her  cloaks  in  the 
English  capital.  As  there  is  now  no  Court  in  France,  she  looks 
forward  to  a  presentation  at  Court  in  England ;  and  the  possibility 
of  marrying  a  title  is  perhaps  present  to  her  mind  as  she  crosses 
the  ocean.  That  she  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself  in 
the  presence  of  English  noblemen  and  of  their  female  relatives 
all  readers  of  Mr.  Jamess  International  Episode  and  of  Mr. 
Lowells  s  Woman's  Reason  will  bear  witness.  In  fact,  the 
American  girl  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  her  head  before  parting 
with  her  hand.  It  is  her  consort,  the  American  young  man, 
who  is  most  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
Englishman.  There  is  no  denying  that  a  certain  set  of  young 
Americans,  more  particularly  in  New  York  and  in  Boston,  affect 
the  Englishman  and  ape  all  his  affectations.  They  mimic  every 
English  trick  in  the  most  snobbish  way.  They  attempt  an 
English  accent,  and  they  sprinkle  Britticisms  freely  "through  their 
speech.  They  talk  of  their  "  fads,"  and  they  call  people  "cads," 
and  they  abound  in  the  most  amusing  little  affectations.  Their 
greatest  happiness  is  to  be  taken  for  an  Englishman— a  joy  not 
often  vouchsafed  to  them.  It  was  to  one  of  these  pitif  ul  imitations — 
a  young  Bostonian— that  a  clever  New  York  girl  said,  "  Mr.  Blank, 
I  should  think  you  would  be  so  glad  to  meet  Lord  So-and-so  :  you 
know  he  is  a  real  Englishman !  " 

This  Anglo-mania  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  into  certain 
American  cities  of  not  a  few  British  customs.  Rich  men  drive 
heavy  carriages  imported  from  England,  ignoring,  or  ignorant  of, 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  native  American  woods,  tough  and 
springy,  allow  American  carriages  to  be  much  lighter  while  quite 
as  strong.  Rich  young  men  play  polo  in  the  broiling  heat  of  an 
American  summer.  Attempts  are  made  at  fox-hunting.  Un- 
fortunately the  foxes  are  few,  so  that  a  drag  has  frequently  to  be 
employed.  So  marked  a  feature  of  New  York  society  has  the 
forced  imitation  of  English  customs  become,  that  a  light  and  livelv 
little  weekly  called  Life,  now  about  a  vear  old,  has  bes"t 
made  itself  known  by  constant  attacks  on  this.  And  the  chief 
cartoon  of  another  American  comic  weekly,  published  on  Evacua- 
tion Lay,  was  a  picture  of  all  the  importations  from  England,  both 
men  and  things,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  with 
a  sarcastic  query  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  English  evacuation. 
The  variety  of  Anglomania  which  most  excited  the  joy  of  the 
comic  journalist  was  the  Lude.  There  are  those  who  pretend  to  see 
a  resemblance  between  the  Lude  and  the  Masher.  But  these  are 
not  profound  observers.  The  Masher,  we  venture  to  think,  although 
chronically  tired,  is,  on  occasion,  boisterous.  The  Lude  is  never 
noisy ;  he  is  a  living  protest  against  indecorum  ;  he  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  desire  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  of  the  strictest  Eng- 
lish order.  In  his  dress  there  was  to  be  seen  a  certain  likeness  to 
the  Masher.  But  here,  again,  the  likeness  was  superficial.  The 
Masher  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  always.  The  Dude, 
although  clothed  in  imitation  of  an  Englishman,  sought  always  to 
be  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  in  his  attire.  Yet  his  quiet,"stiff, 
British  manners  often  attracted  malicious  criticism.  There  is  even 
a  story  current  of  a  worthy  farmer  who  saw  two  Dudes  in  town,, 
and  who  remarked,  with  great  grief,  "  Gosh !  what  things  a  man 
does  see  when  he  ain't  got  his  gun  !  " 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  enlightening  the  Americans  by 
personal  ministrations  and  a  set  of  three  lectures,  finds  Barbarians, 
Philistines,  and  Populace  in  England,  and  declared  his  expectation 
of  finding  in  America  only  Philistines.    But  he  reckoned  without 
the  American  Anglomaniac.    The  American  Anglomaniac,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  Philistine  who  apes  the  Barbarian.    The  genuine 
British  Barbarian  Mr.  Arnold  credits  with  various  good  qualities, 
and  he  has  at  least  the  consciousness  of  a  solid  position.  The 
American  pseudo-Barbarian  has  all  the  faults,  and  none  of  the 
virtues,  of  the  English  model,  and  be  cannot  but  be  conscious  that 
his_  position  is  false  and  hollow.    He  is  but  a  brummagem  Bar- 
barian— and  a  brummagem  Barbarian  is  a  sorry  sight  for  gods  and 
men.    It  is  fortunate  for  the  future  of  the  United  States  that 
this  class  of  Anglomaniacs,  although  beginning  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  counted,  is  only  on  "infinitesimal  section  of  the 
American  people.    Nothing  is"  plainer  to  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  if  he  will  but  keep  nis  eyes  open  and  note  the  signs 
of  the  times,  than  the  growing  divergence  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  from  England  in  literature  and  in  life.  The 
English  and  the  Americans  are  of  one  stock,  but  they  are  two. 
peoples ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  pretence  that  the 
Americans  are  colonial  or  provincial.    The  colonial  spirit  has  been 
invisible  in  the  United  States  for  fifty  years,  and  the  provincial 
spirit  died  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.    The  conditions  of 
life  in  the  United  States,  the  climate,  the  blending  of  customs 
brought  from  other  lauds  than  England,  these  mute  in  making 
the  American  unlike  the  Englishman.    What  the  American  is 
like  can  best  be  seen  in  Mr.  liowells's  novels,  or  in  the  striking 
anonymous  story  of  the  Breadwinners.    Mr.  James  has  dealt 
admirably  with  the  Europeanized  American  ;  but  he  is  himself 
too  Europeanized  to  be  altogether  satisfactory  as  a  portrayer  of 
the  uncoutaminated  American ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  if  Mr.  James 
knows  New  Y'ork,  or  even  Boston,  as  well  as  he  knows  Paris 
and  London.    As  Colonel  Hig-giuson  neatly  put  it,  "  Mr.  James 
is  not  a  true  cosmopolitan,  because  a  true  cosmopolitan  is  at 
home  even  in  his  own  country."   Mr.  James  is  so  far  abroad  in 
Lis  own  country  that  he  cited  in  a  story  in  the  Century,  not  long 
ago,  as  a  typical  Americanism,  "  in  the  swim,"  a  phrase  which  not 
one  American  in  ten  would  be  likely  to  understand. 
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Sport  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  American  habits  are  widely  | 
different  from  English.    Polo  and  foxhunting— or  the  pursuit  of  > 
drag  under  difficulties— are  recent  importations,  and  as  such  they 
are  the  amusement  only  of  the  fast  and  fashionable  few,  and  | 
have  no  interest  whatever  for  any  others.    Cricket,  in  spite  of  J 
many  strenuous  efforts,  has  never  been  acclimated  in  the  United  J 
States ;  there  are  a  few  clubs  here  and  there,  mostly  managed  j 
by  Englishmen ;  but  the  popular  interest  is  wholly  in  baseball,  ; 
and  a  crack  game  of  baseball  easily  attracts  a  gathering  of  twenty  I 
thousand.    Racing  is  rapidly  becoming  more  popular  and  pro-  ' 
fitable,  but  the  real  liking  of  the  people  is  for  trotting.    The  i 
owning  of  fast  trotters,  for  his  own  private  use  and  behoof, 
is  one  of  the  joys  of  the  American  millionaire ;  and  the  one 
crumpled  rose-leaf  in  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  existence  is,  that  a  much  ; 
poorer  man  has  a  faster  pair  of  trotters  than  he  has,  and  that  j 
the  much  poorer  man,  with  a  painful  disregard  of  his  duty  ! 
toward  a  man  worth  twenty  million  pounds,  refuses  to  sell  his  : 
team.    Here  occasion  serves  to  say  that  wealth  merely  as  wealth 
has  less  weight  in  the  United  States  than  it  has  in  Great  Britain. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  common  belief  that  wealth  is  more 
worshipped  and  is  more  powerful  in  New  York  than  it  is  in 
London  ;  but  the  belief  is  unfounded.    Whether  it  is  that  wealth  i 
is  too  common  in  America,  or  that  most  Americans  expect  to  be  ! 
wealthy  some  day,  or  that  they  can  remember  when  the  rich  man  j 
was  a  poor  man,  or  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  possession  of  money  counts  for  far  less  in  New  York  than 
it  does  in  London.    And  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes, 
the  same  state  of  affairs  obtains  in  Australia  as  in  America. 

Where  English  influence  in  America  might  be  supposed  to  be 
strongest  is  in  literature.    There  is  no  denying  that  it  is  strong. 
But  the  influence  of  other  countries,  and  especially  of  France,  is 
also  strong.    There  are  many  more  translations  from  the  French 
and  the  German  published  annually  in  the  United  States  than 
there  are  in  Great  Britain.  French  authors  little  known  in  England  ' 
are  widely  read  in  America ;  and  of  authors  of  importance  more 
works  have  been  translated.    In  New  York  it  is  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  get  a  uniform  edition  in  English  of  all  of  M.  Taine's  writings, 
and  of  nearly  all  of  Turgenief  "s.    The  American  Philistine  differs 
from  the  British  Philistine  chiefly  in  that  his  ignorance  is  never 
hostile ;  he  knows  not  the  light,  but  he  is  ready  to  receive  it  when 
he  sees  it.    And  this  willingness  to  learn  is  responsible  for  the 
many  American  translations  from  foreign  authors.     And  this 
again  redeems  what  there  may  be  of  American  provinciality, 
which  is  broadened  by  its  allegiance,  not  to  one  capital,  but  to 
many.    Accompanying  this  study  of  the  best  foreign  work  is  a 
growing  indifference  to  foreign  opinion.    The  American  is  glad  ' 
when  the  value  of  an  American  work  is  recognized  by  an  English  ' 
or  a  French  critic,  but  he  never  waits  for  the  foreign  approval 
before  declaring  his  own  opinion.    Indeed  he  is  wont  to  wonder  | 
at  the  English  liking  for  certain  American  authors,  and  he  is 
wont  also  to  take  up  certain  Ecglish  authors  and  to  hail  them  as 
masters  before  their  position  in  England  is  quite  as  secure.    "We  i 
believe,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and  Mr.  Robert  1 
Louis  Stevenson  have  a  wider  following  in  America  than  they  [ 
have  in  England,  much  liked  a3  they  are  here.    The  unfortunate  \ 
condition  of  copyright  law  has  driven  the  better  class  of  American  j 
publishers  to  give  up  English   novels   and   English  books  of 
general  literature,  and  more  and  more  to  confine  themselves  to 
American  books,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  latter.    The  invasion  of  England  by  the  American 
magazines  is  sufficient  proof  of  their  independence,  and  their 
success  in  England  is  due,  we  incline  to  think,  to  the  resolute 
American  tone,  and  not  to  any  misguided  attempt  to  cater  to 
English  taste.    At  the  present  day  the  circulation  in  England  of 
either  Harpers  or  the  Century  is  several  times  as  large  as  the 
circulation  of  any  English  magazine  in  America. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK'S  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT. 

AS  a  rule,  the  internal  policy  of  a  nation  can  possess  but  little 
interest  for  foreigners.    The  social  reformer  may  make  a 
study  of  the  way  in  which  other  countries  provide  compensation 
for  the  workmen  who   are  injured  by  accidents  in  mines  or  j 
cotton  mills,  but  if  he  talks  too  freely  upon  such  subjects  his  ! 
acquaintance  will  vote  him  a  bore.    Yet  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  German  politics  can  have  failed  to  read  with  ' 
interest  the  draft  of  a  Bill  on  this  subject  which  was  published 
last  week.    It  is  one  of  the  great  social  reforms  that  were  pro- 
mised in  November  18S1  ;  it  has  been  given  to  the  public  at 
an  unusually  early  stage,  as  if  to  invite  discussion  ;  and  the  North 
German  Gazette  has  hastened  to  inform  its  readers  that,  though 
the  details  of  the  measure  were  of  course  worked  out  in  the 
Ministerial  offices,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are  entirely  | 
the  conception  of  Prince  Bismarck.    Nor  is  the  scope  of  the  draft 
unworthy  of  its  origin.    It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  organ-  I 
ization  of  the  whole  industry  of  Germany  ;  only  for  a  special  pur-  | 
pose  at  present,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  way  which,  if  it  can  be  worked 
out  successfully,   will  certainly  lead  to  far  more  important 
consequences. 

Since  1871,  when  the  masters  were  first  legally  compelled  to 
make  compensation  to  the  workmen  for  injury  incurred  by  acci-  ! 
dents,  they  have  for  the  most  part  insured  against  this  risk,  and  ' 
some  of  the  Companies  are  said  not  to  have  acted  in  a  liberal  I 
spirit.    The  sufferers  complain  that  they  cannot  obtain  their  just 


due  without  vexatious  delay  and  litigation.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  present  Bill  to  remedy  this  and  other  evils  by  rendering  all  the 
manufacturers  aud  mine-owners  of  Germany  liable  for  any  acci- 
dent that  occurs  in  their  own  line  of  business.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  form  them  into  professional  Associations,  which 
i3  to  be  done  in  the  following  way.  Every  person  who  come3 
under  the  Act  is  bound  to  make  a  statement  to  the  local  autho- 
rities as  to  the  line  of  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  the 
average  number  of  hands  he  employs ;  and  this  material,  after 
being  duly  digested,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Board,  a  new  administrative  body,  to  be  formed  in  a  manner 
that  will  shortly  be  explaiued.  After  these  preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken,  if  a  sufficient  percentage  of  the  masters  who  are 
interested  in  any  single  branch  of  industry  apply  to  the  Bundesrath 
for  permission  to  form  an  Association,  this  will  be  granted,  unless 
it  be  found  on  examination  that  the  number  of  persons  concerned 
is  too  small  to  render  suc  h  a  step  desirable.  A  general  meeting 
will  then  be  called,  at  which  a  member  of  the  Board  must  be  present. 
Each  master  will  be  accredited  with  a  number  of  votes  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  the  men  whom  he  employs,  and  may  be  represented 
by  proxy.  The  meeting  will  elect  the  acting  committee,  whose 
members  are  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  though 
their  actual  expenditure  will  be  reimbursed.  An  Association  thus 
formed  will  enjoy  corporate  rights  and  great  freedom  of  action. 
Indeed,  almost  the  entire  management  of  its  affairs  will  be  left  in 
its  hands,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Board  ; 
and,  as  it  will  be  empowered  to  issue  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  its  influence  will  be  considerable. 

The  workmen  are  to  be  organized  in  a  somewhat  similar  way. 
As  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  the 
miners,  spinners,  or  foundry  workmen  of  Germany,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  look  round  for  some  other  plan  by  which 
the  operatives  may  be  represented ;  and  it  has  discovered  one 
which  will  probably  give  expression  to  their  wishes  more  fairly 
and  more  fully  than  a  direct  election  would  have  done.  The 
workmen  choose  the  companions  in  whom  they  have  the  greatest 
confidence  to  manage  their  Krankenhassen,  which  do  part  of  the 
work  of  our  Benefit  Societies,  though  in  a  different  way,  aud  to 
these  the  choice  of  the  delegates  will  be  entrusted.  No  Associa- 
tion will  be  complete  without  a  labourers'  committee,  which  must 
consist  of  from  nine  to  eighteen  members. 

The  new  Imperial  Insurance  Board  is  to  consist  of  a  president, 
and  at  least  two  other  members,  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Emperor  :  of  four  members  of  the  Imperial  Council  (Bundesrath), 
appointed  by  that  body  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  and  of  four  re- 
presentatives of  the  Associations,  two  of  whom  will  be  elected  by 
the  masters  and  two  by  the  men,  for  the  same  period.  The  Board 
can  come  to  no  decision  unless  at  least  five  members  are  present : 
and  when  any  matter  of  great,  especially  pecuniar)',  importance,  or 
a  question  relating  to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  is  discussed,  one 
of  the-e  must  be  a  representative  of  the  masters  and  one  of  the 
men. 

If  the  Bill  becomes  law,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  more  important  industries  of  the  country  will 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  if  they  do  not,  the  central 
Board  is  invested  with  powers  to  compel  them  to  perform  the 
duties  it  imposes,  even  if  they  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  it  offers.  On  these  we  need  not  dwell,  nor  on 
the  details  of  the  measure,  which  can  have  little  interest  for  any 
except  those  immediately  affected  by  it.  It  may  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  functions  of  the  workmen's 
Committee.  When  an  accident  has  happened,  they  will  be  bouud 
to  send  a  delegate  to  assist  the  police  in  investigating  into  its 
cause,  and  to  nominate  two  of  the  court  of  five  who  assess  the 
compensation  due  to  any  one  who  has  been  injured ;  two  others 
will  represent  the  masters,  and  the  president  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  State  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
case  falls.  From  this  court  an  appeal  may  in  important  cases  be 
made  to  the  central  Board,  on  which,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
labourers  are  to  be  fairly  represented. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  this  scheme  differs  in  several  im- 
portant respects  from  the  two  which  the  Government  has  alreadv 
presented  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  is  simpler  and  more 
precise,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  far  bolder.  For  once  the 
Chancellor  has  deigned  to  profit  by  the  criticism  of  his  opponents. 
The  workmen  are  no  longer  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  in- 
surance fund,  nor  is  any  burden  laid  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
Empire  but  that  of  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  Imperial  Board, 
except  in  the  exceedingly  improbable  case  of  an  association  be- 
coming absolutely  insolvent.  These  are  concessions  to  the  Liberal 
party  which  it  was  wise  to  make,  and  which  are  wise  in  themselves. 
The  whole  character  of  the  associations,  too,  is  conceived  in  a  more 
statesmanlike  spirit,  and  defined  with  a  firmer  hand  than  in  the  last 
draft.  We  may  have  our  doubts  as  to  whether  they  can  be  made  to 
work ;  but  if  they  do  they  will  form  a  firm  basis  for  many  of  the 
social  reforms  which  Prince  Bismarck  is  known  to  contemplate. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  what  the 
fate  of  this  measure  will  be  when  it  is  presented  to  the  House. 
To  judge  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  press,  the  dog- 
matic Liberals  will  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  com- 
pulsory and  that  it  interferes  with  the  business  of  the  In- 
surance Companies.  But  the  elections  are  approaching,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  rejection  would  be  unpopular  in 
the  constituencies.  At  any  rate,  both  the  right  and  the  left  wing 
of  the  party  seem  to  be  wavering.  The  Conservatives  of  all  shades 
will  support  it  almost  to  a  man,  and  the  Centre  has  welcomed  it 
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with  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  this  to  the  con- 
cessions that  have  been  lately  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
No  body  of  Christian  men  can  view  the  misery  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  with  indifference,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  long 
been  honourably  known  in  Germany  for  the  efforts  they  have 
made  to  remove  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  poverty 
produces.  From  its  very  formation,  the  Centre  has  been 
consistent  on  this  point.  It  bore  the  reproach  of  showing  a 
sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the  Socialists  long  before  State 
Socialism  had  been  received  by  the  Government  and  presented  at 
Court.  Besides  this,  in  granting  the  trade  associations  corporate 
rights  and  so  large  an  amount  of  freedom,  the  Chancellor  has 
adopted  principles  which  several  of  the  leading  Catholics  have 
long  advocated.  The  Liberals  still  command  a'  majority  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  but  a  small  defection  from  their  ranks  would 
give  this  Bill  the  force  of  law  ;  and  a  foreigner  with  no  personal 
interest  at  stake  can  hardly  help  hoping  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of  Prince  Bismarck's  great 
experiment. 


OVERHEAD  WIRES 


T^OR  some  long  time  past  the  question  of  wires  used  by  the 
J-  Government  Postal  Department  and  Telephone  Companies 
passing  oyer  the  houses  and  streets  in  London  has  agitated  the 
public  mind.  The  serious  inconveniences  and  dangers  arisiDg 
from  the  present  almost  indiscriminate  way  in  which  these  wires  are 
run  forms,  no  doubt,  a  very  legitimate  source  of  public  grievance. 
After  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  in  the  public  press  lately,  certain 
deputations  have  waited  upon  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  lay  before  him 
the  inconveniences  to  which  the  householders  are  subjected  and  the 
dangers  which  the  public  generally  run  from  these  overhead  wires; 
and  certain  District  Boards  of  Works  are  actually  opposing  the 
erection  of  overhead  wires  in  their  districts  by  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Throughout  the  time  during  which  this  subject  lias 
been  discussed  in  the  public  press  the  majority  of  would-be  re- 
formers have  suggested  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  to  put  all 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric-lighting  wires  underground. 
There  is  a  certain  charm  to  the  non-technical  mind  about  the 
obvious  simplicity  of  this  remedy,  and  as  yet  technical  men  do 
not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  point  out  in  the 
non-technical  press  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopt- 
ing it.  p 

A  very  large  number  of  the  overhead  wires  which  are  at  present 
causing  so  much  uneasiness  and  discord  are  connected  with  the  dif- 
ferent telephone  systems.  Now  there  are  two  electrical  phenomena, 
both  included  under  the  general  name  of  induction,  which  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  telephone  lines.  The  best 
Iinown  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  one  most  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  "  induction,"  is  the  production  of  momentary 
currents  in  telephone  lines  produced  by  the  intermittence  or 
variation  of  electrical  currents  in  other  lines  near  to  them,  which 
produces  that  peculiar  sound  so  often  to  be  heard  in  telephones. 
This  may  best  be  described  by  likening  it  to  the  boiling  of  a 
kettle,  and  is  often  so  powerful  even  under  the  overhead  system 
as  almost  to  drown  the  sound  of  speech.  The  strength  of  this 
effect  increases  very  greatly  the  closer  the  telephone  wire  is  to 
the  wires  which  are  causing  this  disturbance.  Now  underground 
wires,  as  London  is  not  yet  provided  with  subways,  must  be 
necessarily  very  much  closer  together  than  they  are  under  the 
present  overhead  system,  so  that  this  particular  effect  would 
become  so  strong  in  the  case  of  long  lines  laid  close  together  under- 
ground that  it  might  even  interfere  with  the  good  working  of  the 
more  delicate  telegraph  instruments. 

The  other  effect  also  included  under  the  general  title  of  in- 
duction is  scarcely  felt  on  overhead  lines.  It  is  that  effect  which 
produces  what  is  known  as  retardation  on  submarine  cables, 
to  overcome  which  the  delicate  and  expensive  instruments 
now  used  for  submarine  telegraphy  were  devised.  This  effect 
would  certainly  be  strong  on  any  long  underground  telephone 
line.  The  effect  is  not  only  one  of  true  retardation,  it  really 
tends  to  act  as  a  sort  of  governor  or  equalizer,  so  that  a  cur- 
rent rapidly  changing  in  strength  passed  through  a  line  sub- 
jected to  this  influence  becomes  more  steady.  Now  as  telephones 
depend  upon  abrupt  and  rapid  changes  of  the  strength  of  the 
current,  this  particular  form  of  inductive  effect  would  seriously 
impair  the  clearness  of  their  articulation  if  the  line  were  of  any 
considerable  length.  There  is  no  known  means  at  present  of 
overcoming  the  disturbance  of  telephonic  working  introduced  by 
this  form  of  induction.  The  first  form  of  induction  mentioned 
may  be  overcome,  but  the  only  practical  method  hitherto  intro- 
duced consists  in  running  a  double  wire  and  thereby  enormously 
increasing  the  expense.  This  leads  us  directly  to  the  other  great 
objection  to  putting  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  underground— 
namely,  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  the  whole  system. 
"Whereas  overhead  wires  cau  be  run  bare,  merely  requiring 
very  inexpensive  insulators  on  the  posts,  underground  wires 
have  to  be  carefully  covered  with  an  insulating  coating,  and  the 
added  expense  of  this  coating  is  very  considerable.  In  the  arbitra- 
tion between  the  "Wandsworth  District  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Postmaster-General,  before  Mr.  Paget  as  arbitrator,  Mr.  Henrv 
Eaton,  the  superintending  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Postal 
Telegraphs,  gave  evidence  as  to  one  of  the  disputed  lines,  that  an 
overhead  wire  would  cost  SI.  per  mile,  whilst  an  underground  wire 
would  cost  about  350/.  per  mile.    Nor  does  the  expense  end  with 


the  first  cost  of  the  line.  No  insulating  covering  has  yet  been 
devised  suitable  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  which  will 
remain  in  good  order  for  any  length  of  time ;  in  fact,  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  underground  lines  have  been  laid  with  wire 
covered  with  gutta-percha.  Unless  gutta-percha  be  kept  always 
covered  with  water,  as  in  the  case  of  submarine  cables,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  more  or  less  rapid  decay.  This  decay  gives  rise  to  "  faults  " 
on  the  line  which  impair  or  even  stop  its  working,  and  even  with 
the  admirable  system  of  tubes  and  test-boxes  adopted  in  London  by 
the  Post  Office  authorities  for  their  underground  lines,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  time  and  difficulty  to  localize  these  faults  and  cut 
them  out,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Every 
one  who  knows  London  well  must  already  be  familiar  with  the 
testing  tents  of  the  Postal  Department  and  the  spectacle  of  their 
lines-men  testing  for  faults.  From  all  these  considerations  we  say 
that,  even  though  it  may  be  possible,  though  not  convenient,  to  lay 
short  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  underground,  it  must  involve 
very  considerable  outlay  to  do  so. 

For  the  present  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question  electric  light- 
ing leads,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  rather  better  underground 
than  overhead. 

_  The  real  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  must  be  found 
in  legislation,  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  that  legislation  took 
the  form  of  forcing  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Telephone 
Companies  to  place  all  their  lines  underground,  for  the  very  great 
cost  of  carrying  this  out— even  where  it  is  possible— must  ne- 
cessarily in  the  end  retard  the  cheapening  of  telegrams  and  keep 
up  the  present  high  prices  of  subscriptions  to  Telephone  Ex- 
changes. 

To  deal  first  with  the  question  of  public  danger,  we  may  point 
out  that  there  is  no  reason  why  an  overhead  wire  should  be  more 
dangerous  than  a  railway  bridge  crossing  a  road.  The  reason 
why  at  present  the  wires  are  a  source  of  some  danger  is  that  when 
telegraphs  were  first  introduced  the  wires  were  run  by  the  side 
of  railways  and  high  roads  and  other  places  where  their  breaking 
would  not  be  a  source  of  danger.  Hence  the  telegraph  engineer  put 
his  line  up  as  lightly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  and,  to  use  a  technical 
term,  he  introduced  a  very  small  factor  of  safety.  It  may  here  be 
as  well  to  explain  what  a  factor  of  safety  means. 

In  any  engineering  work,  say  a  bridge,  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  parts  are  first  calculated  by  means  of  tables  of  the  strength 
of  materials,  so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  maximum  strain 
to  which  the  work  is  to  be  put,  and  then  the  dimensions  are  in- 
creased so  as  to  be  10,  20,  or  50  per  cent,  stronger.  And  this  per- 
centage is  called  the  factor  of  safety— generally  from  the  survival 
of  the  old  habit,  overhead  wires  are  designed  with  an  extremely 
low  factor  safety.  What  is  required  to  make  overhead  lines  per- 
fectly safe  is  for  some  responsible  body,  such  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  Board  of  Works,  to  have  absolute  control  over  all  over- 
head wires  erected  in  towns,  and  to  issue  from  time  to  time  regu- 
lations as  to  the  proper  factor  of  safety  to  be  allowed,  and  proper 
inspection  of  the  poles  and  other  parts  of  the  line  liable  to  decay,, 
and  have  some  such  power  as  that  now  exercised  over  the  railways 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  through  their  inspectors,  so  as  to  ensure  all 
overhead  lines  being  really  safe. 

The  question  of  public  convenience  and  individual  inconvenience- 
would  perhaps  call  for  more  difficult  and  more  complex  legislation  ; 
but  surely  some  simple  machinery  might  be  devised  by  which  the 
proposed  route  of  any  new  line  should  be  laid  before  a  responsible 
body,  and,  when  approved,  should  be  advertised,  so  that  individual 
proprietors  might  raise  any  objections  which  they  might  have  to  the 
wire  passing  over  their  premises,  which  objections  might  be  dis- 
cussed before  some  cheap  and  simple  tribunal.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  point  which  will  be  most  strongly  agitated  by  the  general 
public.  Here  there  is  the  obvious  difficulty  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  few  ill  conditioned  householders  from  stopping 
or  adding  to  the  cost  of  a  line  really  of  public  utility,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  protect  all  householders  against"  needless  and 
vexatious  trespass  and  injury  to  property.  The  present  system — 
or,  rather,  no  system — involving,  as  it  does,  the  consent  of  the 
individual  householder — which,  it  appears,  is  not  always  obtained 
— and  the  jurisdiction,  or  non-jurisdiction,  whichever  it  mav 
happen  really  to  be,  of  the  district  surveyor,  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able. 

We  further  think  that  any  legislation  on  this  subject  should 
control  both  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  private  Com- 
panies, on  the  ground  that,  when  it  was  decided  that  telephonic 
transmission  was  an  infringement  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Post- 
master-General, and  when  it  was  arranged  between  the  private 
Companies  and  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the  Companies 
shonld  be  allowed  to  continue  their  operations  under  license  from 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  private  Companies  became  really  the- 
agents  of  the  Postmaster,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  "invi- 
dious to  place  restrictions  upon  them  which  do  not  control  the 
action  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

However  this  matter  is  to  be  arranged  in  the  future,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties,, 
both  for  the  Legislature  and  for  engineers  ;  but  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  public  will  no  longer  submit  to  the  risk  of  decapi- 
tation, the  annoyance  of  unauthorized  persons  putting  up  posts 
on  the  roof's  of  their  houses,  and  too  often  making  their  leads  the 
scene  of  free  fights,  and,  which  is  by  no  means  the  least,  or  least 
dangerous,  of  these  nuisances,  the  presence  over  their  heads  of 
rotten  posts  and  wires  for  which,  owing  to  the  break  up  of  some 
company,  nobody  can  be  held  responsible. 
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THE  CHOLERA  IN  EGYPT. 

THE  completion  of  Surgeon-General  Hunter's  third  and  final 
Report  upon  the  late  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt  is  an  event  of 
international  interest  and  political  importance.  The  question 
whether  the  disease  is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time  past 
endemic  in  Egypt  is  one  of  deep  significance,  and  demands  to  be 
set  at  rest ;  for,  much  as  it  may  concern  the  mercantile  interests 
of  other  countries,  at  present  it  powerfully  affects  those  of  _  our 
own,  and  has  no  slight  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  all  British  subjects 
in  the  East.  The  term  "  endemic  "  should  be  understood  to  mean 
"  existing  permanently  among  the  people  "  rather  than  "  peculiar 
to  them";  for  the  first  interpretation  invalidates  the  false  and 
mischievous  argument  that  a  disease  originally  imported  cannot 
become  endemic.  The  expression  of  a  definite  opinion  on  this 
point  in  Surgeon-General  Hunter's  Report  is  a  special  feature. 
This  opinion  amounts  to  a  distinct  avowal  that  cholera  is  and 
has  been  for  some  long  period  of  time  endemic  in  Egypt ;  and  all 
that  ha3  led  the  author  to  such  a  conclusion  is  given  at  length. 

Thus  every  one  can  form  some  judgment  on  the  value  of  the 
evidence  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  soundness  of  the  deductions 
drawn  from  it.  Impatient  curiosity  on  the  subject  has  already 
produced  many  authorities.  One,  a  lady,  was  heard  to  say 
that  she  knew  cholera  was  endemic  in  Egypt,  because  a  friend 
had  told  her  so ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  M.  Fauvel  was 
asking  the  Academie  Francaise  to  believe  that  the  disease  was 
imported  from  India  because  he  was  the  author  of  that  asser- 
tion. Now  up  to  the  present  time  the  world  has  been  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  the  lady  and  the  Acade'inie  Francaise,  and 
as  a  result  the  answer  to  a  question  of  vital  value  has  become 
one  of  personal  fancy.  The  Report  just  laid  before  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  enable  the  practical  part  of  this  question  to  be 
set  at  rest,  for  it  is  comprehensive,  intelligible,  and  capable  of 
bearing  careful  scrutiny.  To  the  cautious  critic  it  suggests  the 
following  important  questions  : — ■ 

(1)  "Was  Surgeon-General  Hunter  a  suitable  person  to  have 
been  chosen  for  the  inquiry  ? 

(2)  Were  the  methods  by  which  he  conducted  that  inquiry  the 
best  that  could  have  been  adopted  ? 

(3)  Is  the  evidence  he  has  obtained  trustworthy  ? 

(4)  Are  the  deductions  he  has  drawn  from  it  just  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  query  can  be  found  without  difficulty. 
A  record  of  Dr.  Hunter's  services  shows  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment, in  their  selection  of  him,  appointed  a  delegate  whose  name 
had  always  been  associated  with  honour  and  distinction. 

The  second  question  also  allows  of  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  plans  for  finding  out  what 
he  wished  to  know  better  than  such  as  Dr.  Hunter  adopted. 
These  consisted  in  making  personal  visits  to  numerous  towns  and 
villages,  holding  personal  interviews  with  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  give  him  information,  and  employing  others,  whom  he 
specially  selected,  to  make  inquiries  throughout  the  Delta  and 
Upper  Egypt. 

Therefore  it  is  upon  the  third  point  —  namely,  whether  or 
no  the  evidence  obtained  is  trustworthy  —  that  the  burden  of 
discussion  has  to  fall.  Critic  and  judge  must  therefore  weigh 
this  evidence  in  a  careful  and  impartial  spirit — careful  because 
the  issue  at  stake  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  impartial  be- 
cause the  question  involves  many  personalities  and  reputations. 
This  is  a  precis  of  the  chief  evidence  that  bears  on  the  point  Dr. 
Hunter  wishes  to  establish — namely,  the  existence  of  cholera  in 
Egypt  for  months  and  years  previous  to  its  epidemic  activity  at 
Dauiietta  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1883  : — 

(1)  Two  patients  were  admitted  into  the  European  hospital  at 
Alexandria,  one  on  the  5th  of  June,  1882,  the  other  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1883.  Their  symptoms  are  fully  reported,  and  are  described 
as  "  cholerilbrm  " ;  Dr.  Mackie  and  Surgeon-General  Hunter,  how- 
ever, agree  that  those  symptoms  were  typical  ones  of  cholera. 

(2)  Four  cases  of  cholera  are  reported  by  Dr.  Mackie,  all  having 
occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Two  were  in  1872,  and  the  others 
in  the  summer  of  1881. 

(3)  Dr.  Kartoulis  furnishes  a  suspicious  case  as  having  occurred 
in  September  1881. 

(4)  Dr.  Mamlouk  mentions  two  cases,  one  of  a  suspicious  cha- 
racter which  had  occurred  in  1875,  the  other  a  typical  case  of 
cholera  which  he  saw  in  1879. 

(5)  Dr.  de  Castro  states  that  in  1866  he  observed  several  cases 
of  cholera  which  he  considered  as  a  residue  of  the  epidemic  of  the 
previous  year.  During  the  last  seven  years  he  has  seen  three 
cases,  one  having  been  previously  attacked  during  the  epidemic  of 
1865. 

(6)  Dr.  Demech  states  that  there  was  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
Upper  Egypt  which  came  from  the  Soudan  through  Dongola  and 
Wady  Haifa,  reaching  Korosko  in  November  1872.  And  he  adds 
that  since  1S65  not  a  summer  passed  without  his  seeing  one  or 
two  more  or  less  severe  cases  of  "  cholera  nostras,"  and  that  in 
1866  he  had  two  fatal  cases  in  Europeans  at  Mansourah. 

(7)  Dr.  Fouquet  states  that  he  attended  a  very  grave  case  of 
"cholera  nostras  "  in  September  1881. 

(8)  Dr.  Haddad,  in  a  report  dated  September  1883,  shows  that 
choleraic  attacks  have  been  frequent  at  Assiout  for  years  past, 
and  that  they  account  for  one-third  of  the  mortality  among  the 
people. 

(9)  M.  Chevalier  says :— "  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  there 


are  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  cholera  has  existed  in  Upper 
Egypt  since  1872." 

(10)  Dr.  Rabitsch  reports  a  typical  case  of  cholera  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1878  or  1879  a*  Cairo. 

(11)  Dr.  Patterson  affirms  that  from  1855  to  1868  he  cannot 
recall  a  single  year  in  which  he  did  not  see  well-marked  cases 
of  cholera — conveniently  classed  under  the  head  of  "cholera 
nostras" — and  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  disease  could 
doubt  that  cholera  was  endemic  in  Egypt.  He  also  says  that 
year  after  year  there  have  been  cholera  panics,  and  not  without 
reason,  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  attributing  the  cause  to  Asiatic 
or  Indian  origin. 

(12)  Surgeon-Major  McNally  shows  that  in  the  villages  near 
Zagazig  diarrhoea  with  vomiting  existed  since  January  1883,  and 
proved  fatal  to  two  hundred  persons ;  that  great  mortality  oc- 
curred at  Chibin-el-Kom  and  at  Benha  prior  to  the  outbreak  at 
Damietta. 

(13)  Civil  Surgeon  Honman  states  that  at  Miniett-el-Samanoud 
and  other  villages  there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  "  diarrhoea  "  in 
May  1883,  during  which  as  many  as  four  a  day  died  out  of  a 
population  of  four  thousand. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence,  which  was  collected  in  a  few 
weeks,  there  are  reports  containing  numerous  other  cases  by  Drs. 
Sonsino,  Ambron,  Sierra,  and  Dutrieux,  all  gentlemen  of  well- 
known  position  and  ability. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Hunter  places  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  his  final  Report  is  addressed,  in  this  position;  it 
must  either  accept  the  fact  that  a  form  of  disease  called  by  some 
cholera,  by  others  "cholera  nostras,"  choleriform,  "cholerine," 
and  diarrhoea,  has  existed  in  Egypt  for  years  past,  or  it  must 
admit  that  all  men  are  liars.  But  Dr.  Hunter  reserves  his  bonne 
buuclie  until  the  end  and  then  serves  it  up  in  a  special  para- 
graph, thus— "The  next  and  last  piece  of  evidence  I  have  to 
bring  forward  is  that  obtained  from  an  official  enjoying  a  high 
position  under  the  Egyptian  Government,  who  told  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring — '  We  all  know  that  cholera  has  been  constant  here  and 
generally  follows  the  cattle  plague,  but  we  are  told  to  say  nothing 
about  it.' "  Who  was  this  high  official?  Who  gave'.the  order  of 
silence?  and  who  are  the  "we"  to  whom  that  order  applied? 
These  are  questions  which  ought  to  be  answered.  We  next  turn 
to  Dr.  Hunter's  remarks  on  the  nomenclature  of  the  disease. 
He  says,  "  In  India  the  term  '  cholera  '  is  only  permitted 
to  be  used  when  speaking  of  a  certain  group  of  symptoms ; 
when  these  are  recognized  the  official  return  is  'cholera.'" 
"  Choleraic  diarrhoea  has,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  for  some 
years  past  been  struck  out  of  the  Returns.  Were  the  same  rule 
applied  to  Egypt  in  the  registration  of  disease,  much  confusion 
would  be  avoided;  and  such  terms  as  'cholerine,'  'cholera 
nostras,' '  choleriform,'  &c,  applied  to  modified  forms  of  cholera, 
would  cease  to  exist.  If  the  cases  communicated  in  many  of  the 
attached  documents  be  not  cases  of  true  cholera,  but  rather  of 
cholerine  and  cholera  nostras,  then  Bombay  ought  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  endemic  cholera,  for  the  majority  of  the 
cases  I  have  seen  there  during  intervals  of  epidemic  activity  were 
cases  of  so-called  '  cholerine,' '  cholera  nostras,'  &c,  and  they  did 
not  propagate  themselves.  These  several  forms  of  the  disease 
differ  in  no  essential  particular,  either  clinically  or  patho- 
logically, from  one  another,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  registered 
as  cholera." 

The  above  observations  narrow  the  field  of  criticism ;  for,  if  it  be 
admitted,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  that  a  something  called  "cholera 
nostras,"  "  cholerine,"  "  choleriform,"  or  what  not,  exists  through- 
out the  Delta  and  Upper  Egypt  as  an  endemic  disease,  the  only 
question  left  at  issue  is  whether  the  proper  name  for  that  some- 
thing is  not  cholera.  Dr.  Hunter  says  it  is ;  and,  if  he  is  right,  he 
is  also  right  in  asking  the  world  to  believe  he  has  satisfactorily 
proved  that  cholera  has  existed  in  Egypt  in  an  endemic  form 
since  the  epidemic  of  1S65,  and  that  the  epidemic  of  1883  was  con- 
scqucntlg  the  outcome  of  the  disease  ivhich  existed  endemically  in  the 
country. 

The  main  question  may  thus  perhaps  be  reduced  to  a  purely 
scientific  one  requiring  for  its  solution  clinical,  pathological,  and 
physiological  knowledge  and  research.  By  way  of  complicating 
that  solution,  some  will  range  themselves  on  Dr.  Hunter's  side, 
others  will  array  themselves  against  him,  and  a  pen-and-paper 
battle  royal  may  be  expected  in  which  one  half  of  the  scientific 
world  will  probably  contradict  the  other.  In  the  meantime 
our  Government  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that  throughout 
Egypt  there  exists  a  malady  which  is  declared  by  all  to  re- 
semble cholera,  and  by  many  to  be  the  disease  in  its  endemic  or 
modified  form  ;  that  the  whole  country  is  in  an  unsanitary  condi- 
tion such  as  is  most  favourable  for  the  conversion  of  an  endemic 
scourge  into  an  epidemic  one,  while  the  administrative  powers 
of  the  country  are  unable  to  alter  the  state  of  affairs.  In  such 
circumstances  a  nation  may  well  inquire  what  its  Government  is 
prepared  to  do.  Will  it  wait  until  some  scientific  body  presents 
it  with  a  specimen  of  the  cholera  germ,  which  will  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  instead  of  the  reverse,  or  will  it  take 
what  it  can  get — a  series  of  effects  resulting  from  an  admitted  un- 
known first  cause?  If  it  intends  to  wait,  it  will  be  adopting 
a  very  risky  policy.  Or  will  the  Government  act  upon  what  it 
can  get  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  Dr.  Hunter's  suggestions  are  adopted 
the  better. 
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THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

nn  HE  Reynolds  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  so  im- 
-L  portant  in  every  respect,  historically  and  biographically,  as 
well  as  artistically,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  neglecting  some  of 
its  competitors  for  the  public  favour.  From  the  Grosvenor  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  is  but  a  step,  but  the  effect  on  a 
visitor's  mind  of  leaving  an  assemblage  of  figure  pictures,  the 
newest  of  which  is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  entering  a  gallery  full 
of  landscapes,  the  oldest  of  which  was  painted  barely  thirty  years 
ago,  is  by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  almost  a  relief.  Mr.  Hunt's 
landscapes  are  of  the  highest  quality  which  contemporary  art  can 
produce.  But  it  is  not  possible  in  writing  about  them  to  find 
the  interest  there  is  in  tracing  the  story  of  each  of  Sir  Joshua's 
Bitters,  and  in  hunting  through  Boswell  and  Walpole  for 
anecdotes.  Besides  the  Reynoldses  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
there  are  others  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  with  them  some 
Gainsboroughs  and  Romneys,  which  have  all  the  same  biographi- 
cal interest.  On  the  whole  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  take  Mr. 
Hunt's  pictures  first,  and  then  proceed  to  notice  the  Reynoldses 
at  the  Grosvenor  and  Academy  which  we  have  not  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  pictures  by  other  artists  exhibited  at  BurliDgton 
House. 

The  biographical  source  of  interest  is  imparted  to  the  Hunt 
exhibition  also  by  Mr.  Gosse's  notes.  Mr.  Gosse's  style  may 
be  described  as  "  epithetical."  He  likes  calling  names ;  and 
he  calls  Mr.  Hunt  some  very  pretty  names  indeed,  "  in  epi- 
thetic  measured  prose."  There  is  always  a  touch  of  ungrace- 
fulness  in  writing  the  biography  of  a  living  personage,  and  all  the 
more  if  he  happens  to  be  your  friend.  But  Mr.  Gosse  understands 
bis  business  too  well  to  let  his  notice  be  in  the  least  more  un- 
graceful than  such  a  notice  must  be ;  and  there  are  circum- 
stances in  Mr.  Hunt's  career  well  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
best  powers  of  bis  biographer.  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Oxford  with 
a  scholarship,  and  won  the  Newdigate  in  1851  with  a  poem  on 
"Nineveh."  It  does  not  follow  from  winning  the  Newdigate 
that  a  man  is  to  be  called  a  poet.  Far  from  it.  But  no  one 
can  look  at  these  pictures  and  fail  to  see  poetry  in  them  all, 
and  still  more  what  Mr.  Gosse  calls  "  imaginative  refinement,"  a 
"  mastery  over  evanescent  impressions  of  form  and  aerial  colour," 
and  a  "poetical  delicacy  of  composition."  Mr.  Hunt  is  the 
"sole  living  representative,"  wo  are  told,  "of  the  Turner  tra- 
dition," but  while  his  work  wants  the  vigour  of  Turner,  it  has  two 
qualities  of  its  own  which  enable  it  to  stand  well  by  itself,  even  in 
so  trying  a  comparison  as  this  which  Mr.  Gosse  institutes. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  more  faithful  to  nature  than  Turner  was,  and  he  is 
more  delicate.  He  composes  without  violating  truth.  Any  one 
who  has  visited  Whitby  or  Durham,  or  even  the  Welsh  valleys 
with  impossible  names,  will  recognize  them  at  once  through  the 
sunny  haze,  or  the  evening  glow,  or  the  dashing  shower.  "  Few 
painters,"  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  "have  impressed  upon  me  the 
necessity  for  delicacy  in  water-colours  so  strongly  " ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  remark  that  "  the  poetry  of  distance,  which  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  has  so  often  conveyed  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  feeling  it,  is  dependent  upon  distinctions  between  pale  tones 
incomparably  finer  than  the  recognized  differences  in  musical 
notation,  and  resembling  rather  those  faint,  indescribable  sounds 
of  murmuring  wind  or  water  which  come  to  us  from  afar." 
Mr.  Hunt's  oil  pictures  are  wonderfully  little  known  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  watch  for  them  year  by  year  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy.  Turner  never  allowed  his  work 
to  be  killed  by  its  neighbours.  But  Mr.  Hunt  is  meeker  than 
his  master,  and  his  one  or  two  modest  landscapes  are  often 
overlooked.  When  we  visit  the  Fine  Art  Society's  rooms, 
however,  we  recognize  some  old  friends,  and  feel  sure  we  shall 
never  neglect  them  again.  "Debatable  Land "  (108),  painted  in 
1863,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  exhibited  before,  and  will,  from 
its  breadth  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  its  "  delicacy,"  as  aforesaid, 
be  remembered  as  the  chief  feature  of  the  present  collection.  It 
represents  a  favourite  view  with  Mr.  Hunt,  that  of  Harlech  Castle, 
and  is  a  magnificent  work  in  every  way — as  careful  as  a  Brett,  as 
gorgeous  as  a  Palmer,  and  with  a  poetry  of  distance  and  atmo- 
sphere Mr.  Hunt's  own.  Some  people  seem  to  prefer  two  views 
of  Whitby — the  morning  effect  (133),  showing  the  harbour  at  sun- 
rise, with  its  fishing-boats  and  sea  over  which  the  mist  is  clear- 
ing ;  and  the  evening  effect  (136),  with  the  glowing  cliff  and  the 
Abbey,  and  the  crowd  of  tombstones. 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  linger  over  Mr.  Hunt's  water-colours  ; 
but  landscapes  bear  very  little  description.  We  can  promise  the 
visitor  that  he  will  not  come  away  disappointed.  There  are 
wonderful  rainbows  in  "Ben  Slioch  "  (16}  and  "Dolwyddelan 
Valley  "  (58)  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  some  of  the  quieter  views — such 
as  "  Rokeby  "  (17)  and  "  Ullswater  "  (27) — will  be  generally  pre- 
ferred. Two  wooded  scenes  (98,  99)  remind  us  rather  of  David 
Cox  than  of  Turner ;  and  Styehead  Pass,  with  its  grand  cloud 
effect,  is  not  like  anything  but  nature.  Some  of  the  landscapes — 
as,  for  instance,  the  "  Mountain  Joyous  with  Leaves  and  Streams  " 
(129)  and  "  Summer  Days  for  Me  "  (126) — are  in  Mr.  Hunt's  best 
manner,  and  wholly  original. 

Reynolds's  one  landscape,  the  "  View  from  Richmond 
Hill  "  (165),  is  lent  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  many  people  will  be  forced  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
it  and  the  two  splendid  landscapes  by  Rubens  in  the  Roval 
Academy.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  works  is  most  happy. 
The  first,  "  Atalanta  and  Meleager''  (70),  is  from  Mr.  Beaumont's 


collection.  The  Calydonian  boar  is  pursued  through  a  tangled 
thicket,  into_  which  the  warm  sunlight  penetrates  here  and  there. 
Ihe  picture  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  landscape,  the  figures  being 
wholly  subordinated.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  "  Farm  at 
Lacken  "  (74),  lent  by  the  Queen,  where  the  busy  inilMng  scene 
reminds  us  rather  of  a  Bewick  woodcut  than  anything  else.°  Two 
finely-coloured  damsels  occupy  the  foreground.  The  cattle  are  in 
the  middle,  a  man  watering  horses  to  the  right,  and  quite  in  the 
background  are  the  farmhouse,  the  village  church,  and  the  green 
hills.  01  a  totally  different  character  are  the  tame,  but  sweet 
poetical  landscapes  of  Richard  Wilson,  of  which  the  Academy 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  gather  no  fewer  than  ei<*ht  examples 
and  every  one  will  remark  how  well  they  hold  their  own  with 
the  Claudes,  of  which,  however,  there  are  only  three  exam- 
ples. The  finest  of  these  is  Mr.  Beaumont's  picture  (167),  briefly 
described  last  week,  but  the  smaller,  »  Flight  into  Egypt "  (162), 
lent  by  Lord  Mount  Temple,  has  much  depth  and  beauty,  while 
the  "  Seaport"  (172),  from  the  same  collection,  is  of  the  ordinary 
type,  very  delicate  and  sweet,  but  not  striking. 

The  Italian  pictures  at  the  Academy  this  winter  are  a  treat  for 
the  student,  but  are  not  of  a  character  to  attract  the  public  in 
general.  There  is  a  room  almost  entirelv  devoted  to  early  Italian 
art,  as  well  as  one  filled  with  Dutch  pictures,  none  of  which,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  call  for  any  special  notice,  being,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  of  a  highly  uninteresting  character.  ""The 
Italian  pictures  are  very  curious,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  scarcely  decorative,  viewed  as  a  whole.  Among  them  a 
very  much  dilapidated  series  of  portraits,  lent  by  Mr.  Willett,  are 
very  conspicuous,  being  no  fewer  than  twelve  in  number.  They 
formed,  when  discovered,  the  frieze  of  a  chamber  in  a  palace  near 
Mantua,  and  certainly  belong  to  the  school  of  Mantegna,  though 
almost  equally  certainly  not  to  the  great  Andrea  himself.  An 
exquisitely  finished,  but  highly  unpleasant  picture,  is  a  "Head 
of  St.  J ohn  on  a  Charger  "  (269).  It  is  evidently  painted  from 
a  newly-decapitated  subject,  and  but  for  the  delicate  grada- 
tions of  tone,  somewhat  resembling  what  Bellini  attained,  and 
for  an  attempt  to  idealize  the  head  by  placing  a  faint  halo, 
like  _  a  lunar  rainbow,  round  it,  this  picture  would  be  too  re- 
pulsive even  for  study.  The  number  of  anonymous  and  unat- 
tributed  pictures  in  this  department  of  the  present  exhibition 
is  so  large  as  to  have  provoked  an  unusual  amount  of  guess- 
ing on  the  part  of  critics,  and,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  which  have  names  assigned  to  them  are  manifestly  un- 
authentic, makes  the  Fourth  Gallery  very  interesting,  and,  as  a 
dealer  would  say,  "speculative,"  but  hardly  worth  prolonged 
notice  outside  the  Catalogue,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be 
praised  as_  a  very  careful  and  scholarly  production.  Before 
leaving  this  room,  however,  we  should  call  attention  to  a  very 
small  Van  Eyck,  "  Virgin  and  Child"  (267),  which  is  lent  by  Mr. 
Weld  Blundell.  It  evidently  represents  a  room  in  the  house  of 
John  Arnolfini,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  National  Gallery— a 
house  which  was  only  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Muni- 
cipality of  Bruges.  The  whole  painting  measures  only  ten  inches 
by  eight,  and  is  rather  like  an  illumination  than  a  picture,  but  is, 
as  usual  with  Van  Eyck,  fully  harmonized  and  highly  finished, 
but  without  servility.  It  is  also  in  wholly  unsophisticated  con- 
dition ;  and,  take  it  altogether,  is,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  works  in  the  exhibition. 

The  famous  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  "  St.  Cecilia  "  (209), 
by  Reynolds,  in  the  Great  Gallery,  has  been  so  over-praised  that 
one  approaches  it  with  diffidence.  The  right-angled  nature 
of  the  composition,  the  heaviness  and  duskiness  of  the  shadows, 
the  want  of  anatomical  definiteness  in  the  face  and  hands,  are  dis- 
appointing, as  is  the  total  absence  of  colour.  The  picture  might 
be  a  mezzotint  instead  of  an  oil  painting,  and  has  either  faded  of 
late  years,  or  else  never  possessed  any  lifelike  warmth.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  it  the  characteristics  of 
beauty,  sentiment,  and  grace,  as  well  as  of  historically  interesting 
association.  Romney's  "  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  "  (212) 
hangs  close  by  and  is  a  very  pleasing  picture,  and  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  same  artist's  "  Mrs.  Jordan  "  (200).  Both  are  con- 
spicuous for  the  beauty  of  the  faces  and  the  unsubstantial 
character  of  the  forms.  They  contrast  unfavourably  with 
Vandyck's  "  Henrietta  Maria  "  (194)  and  Lely's  "  Eleanor,  Lady 
Byron  "  (1S1),  which  are  examples  to  show  that  grace  and 
delicacy  are  not  incompatible  with  solidity  and  anatomical  com- 
pleteness. A  very  theatrical  and  affected""  Viscountess  Crosbie" 
(14S),  a  very  dignified  and  soberly-coloured  "Colonel  St.  Leger" 

(149)  ,  both  by  Sir  Joshua,  are  hung  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with 
two  fine  Gainsboroughs,  "  George  IV.,  as  Prince  of  Wales"  (151), 
and  "  Mrs.  Douglas"  (152),  and  a  great  sprawling  "Apotheosis" 

(150)  ,  by  Rubens  (a  ceiling  from  Osterley),  between  them.  The 
immense  size  of  this  canvas  only  brings  out  its  faults  more  con- 
spicuously. 

There  are  many  other  pictures,  both  here  and  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  over  which  it  would  be  easy  to  linger.  Among  them  we 
may  specially  mention  the  beautiful,  if  somewhat  conventional, 
"  Schoolboy "  at  the  Grosvenor  (192),  which  is  well  known  by 
engravers  ;  an  unfinished  "  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  Secre- 
tary, Edmund  Burke  "  (197),  which  would  have  proved,  had  it  been 
carried  out,  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  masterpieces,  and  a  very  solid  and 
ugly  "Edward  Gibbon  "  (59)  in  the  Academy. 
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LOW  WATER. 

TT  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Pinero's  energetic  protest  against  the  pro- 
JL  duction  of  Low  Water  at  the  Globe  was  not  made _  public 
before  its  presentation.  For,  however  fortuitous  the  verdict  of  a 
theatrical  audience  may  be  in  these  days  of  extreme  toleration 
the  faults  of  this  play  are  too  palpable  to  make  its  success  pro- 
bable to  the  most  sanguine.  If  ever  we  are  to  have  attached  to 
the  national  dramatic  college  of  the  future  a  school  of  training  for 
young  playwrights,  a  useful  feature  of  such  an  institution  would 
be  a  stage  of  experiment,  where  Loio  Water  might  be  given  as  an 
example  of  How  not  to  do  it.  Salutary  the  example  would  prove ; 
profitable,  beyond  doubt,  as  a  deterrent.  Mr.  Pinero  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  Low  Water  may  be  speedily  forgotten ;  but,  with  a 
little  inconsistency,  promises  to  present  it  some  day  in  another 
manner — a  singular  device  to  ensure  its  oblivion.  It  is  as  if,  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  having  "penance  done,"  he  "penance  more 
will  do."  We  sincerely  hope  this  may  not  be ;  but,  although  the 
recollection  of  suffering  may  be  as  fugitive  as  that  of  pleasure, 
the  theatrical  public  is  not  much  changed  from  what  it  was  in 
Garrick's  time,  and  forgives  more  than  it  forgets. 

The  leading  motive  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  is  highly  susceptible  of 
dramatic  treatment,  and  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  comedy,  despite  its  strong  element  of  pathos.  A 
favourite  and  petted  daughter  is  seduced  from  her  father's  home 
by  a  wealthy  scoundrel  and  is  forsaken  by  him.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  father  is  ruined,  and  lives  with  his  remain- 
ing daughter  and  son  in  the  retirement  of  the  Waterloo 
Road,  all  three  finding  occupation  in  a  neighbouring  _  theatre. 
The  father  believes  his  runaway  daughter  to  be  married,  and 
is  supported  in  his  fond  credulity  by  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
dare  not  tell  him  the  truth.  To  the'ir  poor  lodgings  the  erring 
child  returns  and  is  welcomed  by  her  sister ;  the  man  she  loves  has 
also  appeared,  offers  reparation  to  the  sister  in  the  shape  of  money, 
which  is,  of  course,  indignantly  repelled  ;  meets  with  a  severe  acci- 
dent, and  is  nursed  through  subsequent  illness  by  the  woman  he 
has  wronged.  In  the  final  act  all  the  persons  of  the  drama  meet 
at  the  chambers  of  the  invalid  in  a  most  inexplicable  manner ; 
the  truth  is  revealed  to  the  agonized  father  through  the  agency  of 
a  legal  person,  but  his  grief  is  turned  into  joy  at  the  last  moment 
by  the  entrance  of  his  daughter  and  the  repentant  invalid  as  man 
and  wife,  accompanied  by  the  clergyman,  doctor,  and  witnesses. 
It  is  clear  that  the  failure  of  Low  Water  to  move  the  audience  to 
any  other  emotion  than  derisive  laughter  is  due  not  to  the  solemn 
pathos  of  the  subject  but  to  the  author's  treatment  of  the  pathetic. 
To  move  to  laughter  is  not  the  chief,  or  indeed  a  necessary,  end  in 
comedy.  The  writer  of  farce  may  with  propriety  evoke  the  figure 
of  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides ;  mirth  is  complex  in  expression, 
and  the  spirit  of  buffoonery  is  uncongenial  to  the  muse  of  Comedy. 
Mr.  Pinero  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ludicrous  in  art  may 
as  easily  give  offence  as  provoke  laughter;  certainly  in 
the  present  instance  he  constantly  outrages  nature  and  truth. 
Throughout  the  play  we  have  a  violent  alternation  of  pathos  and 
farce,  "mutually  destructive,  and  the  wanton  introduction  of  the 
grossest  absurdities,  to  the  degradation  of  those  scenes  where  the 
purest  pathos  is  paramount.  Indifferent  to  the  finer  feelings,  care- 
less of  imperilling  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  the  author  has  deter- 
mined to  raise  a  laugh,  even  in  his  own  despite  or  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  creations  and  the  humiliation  of  their  impersonators. 
The  spirited  scenes  where  the  offer  of  reparation  is  made,  through 
Mr.  Vereker,  Q.C.,  to  Linklater's  daughter,  and  the  pathetic  meet- 
ing of  the  two  sisters,  are  both  rendered  abortive  by  the  unseemly 
intrusion  of  farce.  In  the  former  the  dialogue  is  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  man  with  a  small  sack  of  coal,  with  which  he 
advances  to  a  settee,  occupied  by  Mr.  Vereker,  which  turns 
out,  to  his  surprise  and  that  of  the  audience,  to  be  an  improvised 
coal-cellar.  The  transformation  is  effected  in  the  true  spirit  of 
pantomime ;  the  ludicrous  result  is  ineffaceable,  the  dignity  aud 
spirit  of  "  the  Major  "  (Linklater's  daughter),  and  the  dry  humour 
and  imperturbable  politeness  of  Mr.  Vereker,  are  rendered  ineffective 
by  this  happy  invention.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  other 
instances  of  perverse  ingenuity,  for  in  the  whole  "  comedy  "  the 
spirit  of  wanton  and  puerile  aggression  runs  riot. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  the  representation,  still  more  difficult 
not  to  commiserate  the  actors  in  their  thankless  task.  Congruous 
construction  in  competent  hands  invariably  produces  harmonious 
representation,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  final  scene  some 
of  the  Globe  company  displayed  no  effort  to  conceal  their 
sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  audience.  The  knowledge 
that  their  endeavours  were  wasted,  and  that  the  more  excellent 
their  acting  the  more  they  confounded  truth  and  libelled  nature, 
the  long-continued  strain  of  their  false  position,  the  certainty  that 
their  passion  and  pathos  must  submit  to  some  maladroit  buffoonery, 
were  all  sufficient  to  try  them  to  the  uttermost.  Mr.  Cartwright, 
as  Lord  George  Ormolu,  and  Mr.  Carton,  who  represented  the 
shrewd  and  cynical  Mr.  Vereker,  were  less  subjected  to  the  un- 
pleasant influence  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  former 
endowed  his  part  with  all  the  nature  and  consistency  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Carton's  impersonation  of  the  Q.C., 
a  type  new  to  the  stage,  was  distinguished  by  its  truth  and  finish 
and  refinement ;  the  contrast  between  the  keen  cynicism  of  his 
speech  and  the  urbane  grace  of  his  manner  was  excellently  main- 
tained. Indeed,  despite  its  unhappy  vehicle,  this  striking  piece  of 
acting  marks  another  advance  in  the  young  actor's  career.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Young,  as  Mr.  Linklater,  and  Misa  Abington,  as  his  truant 


daughter  Rosamond,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tions in  which  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  place  hi3  characters. 
The  very  excellence  of  their  performance  enhanced  the  absurdity 
of  their  position  ;  the  sorrows  of  the  one,  the  penitence  and  self- 
devotion  of  the  other,  were  displayed  with  real  force  and  natural 
feeling,  to  be  inevitably  nullified  by  the  pitiless  destiny  of  the 
drama. 


THE  REAWAKENING  OF  SPECULATION. 

rnHE  number  and  frequency  of  colonial  loans  now  coming  out, 
JL    and  the  success  that  has  attended  those  of  them  already 
issued,  are  attracting  much  attention  in  the  City.    That  the  New 
South  Wales  loan  should  be  readily  subscribed  was  a  matter  of 
course.    The  colony  has  vast  resources,  and  the  Government  has 
been  sparing  in  the  use  of  its  credit.  But  the  high  prices  at  which 
the  Cape  Colony  and  New  Zealand  loans  have  been  taken  have 
excited  some  surprise.    Respecting  the  financial  position  of  New 
Zealand  we  spoke  at  length  last  week,  and  we  need  only  say  of 
the  Cape  Colony  that  its  political  difficulties  are  not  small,  espe- 
cially because  of  the  large  native  population  subject  to_  its  jurisdic- 
tion.   Nevertheless  the  Cape  loan  was  allotted  at  a  price  4s.  above 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Colonial  Government  itself;  while  the 
New  Zealand  loan  fetched  nearly  2l.  more  than  the  minimum 
fixed  by  the  New  Zealand  Government ;  and  both  loans  have  since 
been  quoted  much  higher  on  the  Stock  Exchange.    The  Cape 
loan  this  week  has  been  at  a  premium  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
New  Zealand  loan  at  £  premium.    It  is  evident  from  all  this  that 
a  disposition  to  speculate  is  once  more  revealing  itself  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.    And  that  it  is  so  further  appears  from  the  rise 
in  Egyptian  bonds  and  other  foreign  stocks  when  the  late  Egyptian 
Ministry  resigned.    As  the  resignation  was  caused  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Government,  it  was  assumed  that  a  British 
protectorate  was  about  to  be  established,  and  prices  rose  very 
considerably.     If  English  Ministers  had  been  appointed,  prices 
would  have  gone  up  still  higher ;  indeed,  there  would  probably 
have  been  an  active  speculation  not  only  in  Egyptian  but 
in  most  foreign   stocks.      This  disposition   on  the  part  _  of 
those  who  transact  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  that  which  has  prevailed  for  two  years  past. 
The  great  fall   in  prices   consequent  upon  the   panic  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  the  mutiny  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  the  collapse 
of  the  railway  mania  in  the  United  States,  has  inflicted  very  serious 
losses  upon  speculators  and  upon  such  investors  as  have  been  com- 
pelled to  sell,  or  have  required  to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  the 
bonds  and  shares  they  hold.    In  consequence  there  has  been  a 
great  falling  off  in  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  estimated 
by  stockbrokers  who  do  an  investment  business  proper  that  their 
commissions  last  year  were  only  about  two-thirds  of  those  of  an 
average  year.   And  brokers  whose  business  is  principally  specula- 
tive suffered  still  more  heavily.    It  is  in  accordance  with  ex- 
perience that  after  so  long  a  depression  there  should  be  a  revival. 
In  the  worst  of  years  there  are  large  savings  accumulated  in  this 
country,  and  investors  therefore  have  considerable  sums  which 
they  wish  to  place  in  some  good  security.  Owing  to  the  agricultural 
depression,  and  to  the  too-rapid  building  of  houses  in  most  of  the 
great  towns,  there  is  little  desire  to  buy  land  or  houses,  or_  to 
advance  money  on  mortgage  on  either  kind  of  property.  Foreign 
stocks  are  out  of  favour  because  of  the  political  condition  of  _  the 
Continent  and   of  Egypt,  while   American  railway  securities 
are  discredited  because  of  the  mismanagement  by  presidents 
and    the    generally  unsettled  condition  of  railway  business 
in  the  United   States.     At  home,   again,  Consols  and  rail- 
way securities  are  very  dear.    Thus  investors  are  almost  driven 
to  buy  Colonial  Government  securities.    At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  sums  available  for  investment  are  exceptionally  large. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  fortnight  in  January  the 
dividends  payable  in  London  alone  amount  to  about  30  millions 
sterling,  and  of  this  large  sum  the  greater  part  probably  is  rein- 
vested.   The  Colonial  Governments,  then,  have  chosen  an  oppor- 
tune moment  for  appealing  to  the  money  market.    And  in  this 
fact  is  to  a  large  extent  an  explanation  of  the  high  prices  they 
have  obtained  for  their  bonds.    The  average  price  paid  for  the 
Cape  loan  was  98^.  4s. ;  and  as  the  loan  bore  5  per  cent,  interest, 
the  purchaser  obtained  somewhat  more  than  5  per  cent,  for  his 
money.     As  the  Cape  Colony  is  an  English  community,  with 
English  laws  and  institutions,  and  subject  to  a  certain  extent  to 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government,  it  is  assumed  by  investors 
that  failure  to  pay  the  interest  is  not  to  be  feared.    Somehow  or 
other,  they  vaguely  reason,  the  Imperial  Government  would  help 
it  out  of  its  difficulties,  even  were  political  or  other  embarrass- 
ments to  involve  it  very  seriously  at  any  time.    In  the  case  of  the 
New  Zealand  loan  the  interest  was  only  4  per  cent.,  and  the  price 
obtained  was  about  2l.  higher  than  that  given  for  the  Cape  loan. 
But  besides  the  English  constitution  of  the  colony,  and  the  good  faith 
it  has  always  kept  with  its  creditors,  the  fact  that  the  loan  was 
brought  out  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  greatly  in  its  favour. 
The  Bank  is  the  Imperial  Government's  banker,  a  consideration 
that  has  its  weight  with  investors  not  skilled  in  politics.  And 
those  of  them  who  know  that  the  Bank,  nevertheless,  is  not  a 
State  bank  but  a  trading  company  took  it  for  granted  that  so 
great  an  institution  would  not  invite  the  public  to  subscribe  to  the 
loan  if  it  had  not  satisfied  itself  of  the  soundness  of  New  Zealand 
finance.     Not  a  few  of  those  who  applied  for  the  scrip  were 
decided  by  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Speculators. 
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of  course,  were  well  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  that  tell  in 
favour  of  the  success  of  these  colonial  issues,  and  they  sent  in 
applications  for  the  loans,  thus  increasing  the  competition,  and 
forcing  up  the  prices.  And,  as  already  stated,  they  have  still 
further  raised  prices  since  the  allotments. 

The  particular  causes  acting  upon  the  market  for  colonial 
Government  securities  are  aided  by  more  general  influences.  It 
is  now  two  years  since  the  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  during 
that  time  there  has  been  going  on  a  slow  liquidation  of  the  bad 
business  accumulated  during  the  preceding  period  of  inflation. 
I  he  great  financial  houses  of  Paris,  in  their  anxiety  to  cut  short  the 
panic,  made  immense  loans  to  the  speculators  to  prevent  too  many 
failures,  and  by  so  doing  they  to  a  great  extent  hampered  them- 
selves.   They  hoped,  of  course,  that  a  little  while  would  brin^ 
about  a  rise  of  prices,  and  that  their  debtors  would  then  bo  able  to 
sell  without  serious  loss,  and  that  the  market  would  once  more 
right  itself.    But  political  causes  of  disquietude  disappointed 
them.    The  finances  of  the  country  fell  into  disorder  ;  the  Govern- 
ment plunged  into  a  disturbing  colonial  policy,  which  threatened 
to  bring  about  quarrels  with  several  of  the  neighbouring  States ; 
the  Austro-German  alliance  attracted  to  itself  Italy  and  Spain,' 
isolating  France,  and  surrounding  her  with  a  ring  of  suspicious,  if 
not  hostile,  Powers,  able  at  any  moment  to  humiliate  her.  The 
revolt  of  Arabi  in  Egypt,  too,  led  to  the  loss  of  her  influence  in  that 
country.     And,  lastly,  anarchist  movements  began  to  reappear. 
All  these  events  tended  to  alarm  speculators  and  investors  alike, 
and   led  to  a  continued  fall  of  prices.    Each   successsive  fall 
caused  additional  losses,  and  every  new  loss  induced  a  further 
fall.    It  is  believed,  however,  now  that  the  speculators,  who  were 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  two  vears  ago,  and  were  enabled 
to  hold  on  only  by  assistance  from  the  great  financial  houses,  have 
been  got  rid  of.    The  selling  by  these  speculators  has  been  on  an 
enormous  scale,  and  has  been  continued  for  two  years  almost  with- 
out intermission.  The  result  is  that  the  losses  by  French  speculators 
have  been  immense.    The  speculators  who  now  remain  with  large 
masses  of  stock  upon  their  hands  are  thought  really  to  have  means 
to  hold  on  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  In  consequence,  those  who 
are  interested  m  the  market  feel  their  position  much  safer  than  it 
has  been  during  the  past  twenty-four  months.    They  think  that, 
if  a  rise  of  prices  were  to  take  place,  the  movement  would  not  be 
stopped  by  renewed  selling  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  practi- 
cally bankrupt.     And  they  are  eager,  therefore,  that  the  rise 
should  occur,  as  it  would  enable  themselves  to  sell  without  loss, 
and  m  such  a  gradual  and  careful  manner  as  would  not  check  the 
upward  course  of  the  market.    In  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Government  is  about  to  bring  out  a  loan. 
tor  two  years  it  has  required  money,  but  the  condition  of  the 
Bourse  forbade  it  to  issue  a  public  loan.    The  Government  is, 
therefore,  anxious  in  its  own  interest  to  see  an  advance  in  prices' 
I  he   French   Government  influences   the  money  market  and 
the    stock    market    much   more   directly  than  our  Govern- 
ment does,  and  all  the  great  capitalists   who   are  amenable 
to   its  influence  are  eager  to  second  its   efforts  in  bringing 
about  greater  _  confidence   in  the  financial  situation.  Lastly", 
the   great  Railway  Companies   are   preparing  to  issue  loans. 
Last  year  they  entered  into  conventions  with  the  Government 
undertaking  to  build  the  new  lines  which  the  Government  found 
itself  unable  to  construct.    They  can  fulfil  the  obligations  then 
contracted  only  by  means  of  loans ;  and,  unless  the  money  market 
is  inspired  with  confidence,  these  loans  can  hardly  succeed,  or 
must  be  made  on  terms  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  great 
Railway  Companies.  But  the  great  Railway  Companies  in  France 
are  themselves  a  great  power  in  the  money  market.    They  make 
loans  and  discount  bills  more  like  bankers  than  English  Railwav 
Companies;  and  the  result  is  that,  when  they  join  their  exertions 
to  those  of  the  great  capitalists  and  of  the  Government,  they  are 
able  to  aflect  prices  very  powerfully.    For  all  these  reasons  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  Paris  Bourse  during  the  past 
few  weeks.    Political  causes  may,  of  course,  neutralize  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  prices.    But,  if  there  should  be  no  disaster  in 
Tonqmn,  and  if  the  political  condition  of  the  Continent  should 
not  again  inspire  apprehensions,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
the  recovery  in  the  Paris  Bourse  which  has  already  beo-un  will 
go  on  steadily.    The  greater  confidence  felt  in  Paris  "immediately 
reacts  upon  the  London  market.   London  and  Paris  are  so  closely 
united,  and  the  interests  of  both  are  entwined  in  so  many 
■ways,  that  whatever  strongly  affects  one  also  acts  powerfully 
upon  the  other.    Brokers  and  dealers  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
bankers  here  in  London,  learn  through  their  correspondents  that 
the  prospect  of  things  in  Paris  has  greatly  improved.    They  are 
thereby  encouraged  themselves,  and  they  encourage  their  clients 
by  the  reports  they  give. 

In  New  York,  likewise,  there  is  a  prospect  of  recovery.  In  1SS2 
over  12,000  miles  of  railway  were  built  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  mileage  constructed  was  only  half  as  large.  And  in  the 
current  year  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  2,000  miles  will  be  built, 
and  that  no  new  line  of  any  kind  will  be  undertaken,  the  mileage 
now  under  construction  being  merely  completion  of  work  already 
far  advanced.  The  difficulties  originating  in  the  over-construction 
of  railways  will,  therefore,  not  be  augmented.  Time  has  been 
given  for  the  liquidation  of  much  of  the  bad  business  of  past  years 
and  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  are  making  up  for  the 
losses  that  have  been  incurred.  Moreovor.it  would  appear  that 
the  failures  of  which  we  now  hear,  and  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers over  Railway  Companies  and  Construction  Companies  are 
really  the  winding-up  of  the  period  of  depression  through  which 


the  United  States  have  passed.  TheolderRailwayCompanies,  which 
have  immense  capitals  and  almost  inexhaustible  resources,  and 
which  were  threatened  with  competition  by  the  new  Companies, 
have  been  endeavouring  for  the  past  couple  of  years  to  ruin  the 
latter    In  some  cases  apparently  they  have  now'succeeded.  They 
will,  therefore,  buy  up  these  bankrupt  concerns,  add  them  to  their 
own  systems,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  manoeuvres  which  were  dis- 
turbing the  market  and  injuring  trade.    Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  new  Companies  have  displayed  greater  strength  than 
wasanticipated,_theoldandthenew  will  come  to  some  kind  of 
terms.    They  will  divide  the  traffic  between  them,  and  both  will 
have  an  interest  in  improving  matters.    It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  after  about  two  and  a  half  years  the  difficulties  in  the  United 
fatates  caused  by  the  over-construction  of  railways  are  drawing  to 
an  end,  and  that  a  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  American  railway 
securities  may  be  soon  expected.    That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion 
01  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging,  and  who  have 
watched  most  intently  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  opinion  thus  formed  is  permeating  the  Stock  Exchang-e, 
and  is  helping  to  produce  that  change  of  feeling  which  was  exem- 
plified in  the  success  of  the  colonial  loans  anH  the  rise  in  Egyptian 
lurlnsk,  and  other  securities  at  the  time  of  the  chan^  0f  Ministry 
in  Egypt.  °  J 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY  TEUTONIC  LAXD-IIOLDIXG.* 

URING  the  last  half-century  the  labour  and  research  of 
several  scholars,  chiefly  in  Germany,  has  worked  out  from  a 
mass  of  scattered  materials  a  fairly  consistent  account  of  the  early 
history  of  landed  property  among  the  Teutonic  stock  of  mankind 
I  his  account  has  gained  very  general  acceptance  among  competent 
persons    It  has  received  striking  illustration  and  confirmation 
from  observations  made  in  a  remote  country,  and  for  entirely 
different  purposes,  but  minutely  and  systematically,  bv  persons 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  researches  in  question.   *We"allude  to 
the  facts  of  Indian  society  which  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  work  on 
Village  Communities,  has  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  results 
of  European  inquirers.    To  that  work,  also,  the  English  reader 
may  most  conveniently  be  referred  for  general  knowledge  of  what 
the  European  results  are.    We  may  here  sav  briefly  that  the 
accepted  exposition  shows  a  convergence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
clusion that  private  property  in  land,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a 
relatively  modern  institution.  Many  points  of  usage  and  law  which 
are  found  not  only  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  middle  a<res  but 
in  the  fully  developed  mediaeval  system,  and  even  until  our 'own 
time,  seem  to  come  down  from  a  period  when  absolute  ownership 
was  an  exception  or  innovation,  and  limited  rights  of  use  and 
enjoyment  by  the  members  of  free  communities  under  some  scheme 
of  communal  regulation  were  the  ancient  and  accustomed  rule 
Such  is  the  doctrine  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  in  posses- 
sion.   To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  exempt  from  criticism, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  criticism  is  desirable.    Theories  in  pos- 
session ought  to  be  periodically  tested  by  revision  and  re-examina- 
tion of  their  evidences,  accompanied  of  course  by  collation  of  the 
newer  evidence,  if  such  has  meanwhile  been  found,  on  pain 
of  losing  their  vitality.    The  fate  of  a  theory  left  untested 
is  to  become  a  dry  bone  for  letter-worshippers  to  wrangle  over, 
and  sciolists  to  make  a  pretence  of  learning  with.    Now  in  this 
case  the  theory  represented  by  the  names  of  Von  Maurer  in  Ger- 
many and  Kemble  in  England  has  been  in  possession  for  the  space 
of  about  a  generation.    It  has  reached  the  stage  of  being  popu- 
larized—a stage  that  rouses  the  attention  of  scholars  aud^iuvites 
vigilance.    In  England,  at  any  rate,  much  new  material  has  come 
to_  hand,  and  there  is  promise  of  more.    The  time  appears  ripe  for 
critical  revision.    And  criticism  is  welcome  on  one  condition,  that 
it  be  competent  and  intelligent.    If  it  be  so,  whether  we  a<n-ee 
with  it  or  not  is  no  great  matter.   Its  function  is  not  so  much  to 
correct  specific  conclusions  as  to  keep  thought  fresh. 

Within  a  short  time  two  English  book^  have  been  published 
one  on  the  English  evidences  of  the  village  community,  the  other 
on  the  German ;  the  former  in  part  of  a  critical  kind,  the  latter 
wholly.  These  are  Mr.  Seebohin's English  Village  Community  and 
Mr.  Penman  YV.  Ross's  Early  History  of  Land-holding  among  the 
Germans.  They  proceed  to  some  extent  on  similar  lines,  and 
Mr.  Seebohm  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent  impressed  by 
communications  of  Mr.  Rosss  views.  It  is  these  last  which  now 
call  for  our  attention.  Mr.  Denman  Ross  professes,  and  with 
sufficient  frankness,  to  criticize  the  doctrine  commonly  received. 
Is  he  a  competent  and  intelligent  critic?  We  find  ourselves 
constrained  to  pronounce,  and  that  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
that  he  is  neither. 

It  is  the  more  needful  to  speak  plainly  because  Mr.  Ross's  work 
is,  at  first  sight,  by  no  means  without  a  plausible  air  of  being  of 
the  right  and  acceptable  kind.  The  tone  and  promises  of  his°pre- 
face  are  free  from  offence  ;  and  an  unnecessary  ((notation  l'rom 
Balzac  is  pardonable  in  an  e^say-writer  who,  for  the  very  reason 
that  his  work  is  on  a  subject  of  unfamiliar  learning,  is  anxious  to 
give  it  a  stamp  of  literary  form.  The  appendix  of  notes  and 
references,  which  in  bulk  exceeds  the  text  by  many  pages,  makes 

*  Early  History  of  Land-holding  among  the  Germans.    By  Deiiman  \Y 
Loss-   London  ;  Truuner  &  Co.  1883. 
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a  goodly  show  of  citations  from  original  authorities.  In  short,  the 
book  is  got  up  with  a  look  of  solid  work.  But,  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  Mr.  Denman  Ross  is  our  first  introducer  to  the  sub- 
ject (a  misfortune  that  we  trust  may  never  befall  any  innocent 
reader),  we  shall  soon  find  suspicious  tokens.  The  author's  object 
is  nothing  less  than  to  overturn  the  received  opinion  as  to  the 
historv  of  property.  One  would  expect  a  young  author  setting 
about'such  an  enterprise  to  observe  a  certain  measure  of  gravity 
and  modesty.    The  manner  in  which  he  does  speak  is  this : — 

There  is  no  evidence  of  community  of  land  in  the  statements  of  Caesar. .  . . 
There  is  no  evidence  of  community  of  land  in  the  statements  of  Tacitus. 

And  thus  in  the  notes : — 

Wo  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  tribal  system  which  existed  among 
the  Germans  up  to  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  It  may  be  that  a  tribal 
system  did  exist  up  to  that  time  ;  but  what  do  we  know  about  it  ?  Nothing, 
of  course.    Why  talk  about  it,  then? 

We  should,  for  our  own  poor  part,  submit  that  we  know  at  least 
what  Caesar  and  Tacitus  tell  us.  But  Mr.  Denman  Ross  has  his  short 
ways  with  Caesar  and  Tacitus  and  their  language,  as  we  shall  see 
anon.  Meanwhile,  there  are  yet  braver  words  to  be  noted.  Mr. 
Ross,  having  described  the  received  doctrine  as  "  a  theory  of 
primitive  communism "  (a  description  to  which  we  might  take 
exception  if  it  were  worth  the  pains),  proceeds  thus  to  state  his 
own: — 

We  hold  a  theory  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  We  believe  that 
private  property  existed  first :  that  common  property  came  into  existence 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  an  entanglement  of  individual  rights  and 
gradual  annihilation  of  them  :  and  this  theory  is,  we  believe,  supported  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  early  records.  From  these  it  is  evident 
that  the  principle  of  individual  property  was  dominant  everywhere.  Those 
who  hold  to  the  theory  of  primitive  communism  cannot  have  read  the^e 
records  with  sufficient  care,  if,  inieed,  they  have  read  them  at  all. 

This  is  no  light  thing  to  say,  and  said  of  no  obscure  men.  Mr. 
Ross  names  no  names.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  and 
whom  he  means.  To  read  historical  records  without  sufficient 
care  is  incompetence.  To  profess  to  give  an  account  of  their  con- 
tents, and  oiler  general  conclusions  purporting  to  be  based  thereon, 
without  having  read  them  at  all,  is  bad  faith.  Von  Maurer,  and 
all  who  agree  with  him,  9tand  therefore  charged  with  bad  faith, 
or  incompetence,  or  both,  by  Mr.  Denman  Ross.  "When  such  a 
charge  is  made  by  a  qualified  person  and  on  probable  cause,  it  is  a 
■very  grave  matter.  When  it  is  made  by  a  person  not  qualified, 
and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  it  is  a  gross  and  un- 
pardonable impertinence.  It  becomes  needful  to  see  what  are  Mr. 
Denman  Ross's  qualifications  as  exhibited  by  himself.  And  what 
we  find  is  this  :  Mr.  Ross's  Latin  will  not  bear  examination,  and 
his  state  of  mind  as  to  the  most  elementary  legal  notions  can  be 
described  only  a9  ludicrous  ignorance.  First,  as  to  the  Latin. 
Tacitus  says  of  the  German  occupation  of  land  as  he  knew  it, 
"Facilitatem  partiendi  camporuin  spatia  praestant";  that  is,  to 
give  the  sense  roughly,  there  is  no  trouble  in  setting  out  allotments 
when  there  is  plenty  of  open  ground  to  choose  from.  Mr.  Denman 
Ross  interprets  thus  : — "  The  land  upon  which  the  lots  had  been 
/narked  oil'  was,  therefore,  divided  into  sections — what  Tacituj 
calls  spatia  camp&nun"  And  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  This  interpreta- 
tion will  perhaps  surprise  the  reader."  Before  he  has  taken  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Denman  Ross's  general  capacity,  yes;  afterwards, 
no.  "  The  words  used  by  Tacitus  bear  the  interpretation."  They 
do  not.  Whatever  Mr.  Denman  Ross  may  think,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage will  not -sutler  it,  and  no  tolerable  Latin  scholar  could  have 
produced  such  a  rendering.  Our  surprise  is  less  when  Mr.  Ross 
also  maintains  that  Caesar's  words,  "  privati  ac  separati  agri  apud 
eos  nihil  est,"  do  not  exclude  the  existence,  and  indeed  preva- 
lence, of  private  estates.  Mr.  Ross  triumphantly  observes  in 
another  note  that  the  Germans  of  Caesar's  time  "  had  possessions, 
as  Caesar  himself  tells  us."  Yes ;  the  word  is  possessionibus,  a 
word  which  Caesar,  knowing  his  own  language  and  his  own  law, 
doubtless  used  l'or  the  very  purpose  of  distinguishing  possession 
from  full  ownership  or  dominium,  with  which  Mr.  Ross  confounds 
it  himself,  and  wants  to  make  Co29ar  confound  it  too. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Ross's  law.  His  conception  of  dominium, 
or  ownership  in  the  full  meaning,  is  extensive.  It  includes  not 
only  possession  but  servitude;  in  plainer  terms,  Mr.  Denman 
Ross  does  not  know  the  dill'erence  between  ownership  and  an 
easement,  between  property  and  jura  in  re  aliena.  This,  iu  a 
writer  who  undertakes  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  property,  may 
seem  incredible.    But  here  are  the  proofs : — 

We  read,  in  the  Burgundian  law,  that  the  possession  or  ownership  of  the 
roads  in  which  wagons  and  carts  were  wont  to  pass  could  be  lost  or  acquired  • 
by  occupation  during  two  years. 

We  read  in  the  Burgundian  law  that  the  ownership  of  n  running  stream 
could  be  acquired  by  an  exclude  enjovment  during  two  years,  so  that  the 
previous  owner  could  have  no  further  right  in  it. 

The  passages  cited  as  authority  are  these : — 

Viam  in  actum,  hoc  est,  ubi  carpenta  vel  carra  ducuntur,  similiter 
biennio  amitti  et  adquiri  posse. 

Aqua?  cursum  et  adquiri  et  amitti  biennio  constat. 

It  is  almost  insulting  our  reader's  intelligence  to  remind  him 
that  via  and  aquce  cursushzve  nothing  to  do  with  ownership  of  the 
road  and  the  stream.  They  are  respectively  the  right  of  way 
and  the  right  of  leading  water  over  a  neighbour's  land— rights 
available  against  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  road  orCthe 
adjacent  laud  through  and  over  which  the  stream  is  led.  Mr. 
Ross  evidently  imagines,  moreover,  that  the  words  amitti  et 
adquiri  refer  to  one  and  the  same  process ;  but  we  cannot  go  on 
exposing  blunders  patent  to  any  student  who  has  ever  been 


grounded  in  the  Institutes.  As  if  to  clinch  his  blunder,  Mr. 
Ross  in  another  note  mixes  up  the  formula  "  cum  aquis  aquarumve 
decursibus,"  a  conveyance  of  the  easement  of  watercourses  in 
"  general  words  "  as  English  lawyers  call  them,  with  such  a  phrase 
as  "  potestative  manu  possidere  usque  ad  medium  Hrenum,"  which 
does  refer  to  ownership — namely,  the  ownership  of  the  bed  of 
the  river  vested  in  the  riparian  owner  usque  ad  medium  fdum,  as 
we  commonly  say. 

And  this  is  the  author  who  goes  about  to  look  down  on  his  pre- 
decessors as  bunglers  who  could  not  or  would  not  read  their 
documents.  Truly,  it  may  well  be  that  the  work  of  such  as  Von 
Maurer  needs  revision  and  adjustment,  more  or  less  ;  but  at  the 
hands  of  such  as  are  worthy  to  touch  it,  who  are  at  least  passable 
Latinists,  and  know  so  much  of  law  as  to  have  heard  of  a  servi- 
tude. Whence  the  next  fruitful  impulse  may  come  we  know  not. 
It  is  enough  to  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  from  Mr.  Denman 
Ross,  or  after  his  fashion : — 

ovk  ot'Sa  /ia  At'  eycoye"    TrjSe  fiev  yap  oil. 

Mr.  Ross  tells  us  he  has  spent  seven  years  in  study  of  the 
original  authorities.  If  so,  he  has  spent  them  very  ill.  His  want 
of  previous  elementary  training  has  made  his  labour  worse  than 
idleness.  He  is  like  a  man  who,  not  knowing  the  rudiments  of 
mechanics  or  construction,  should  spend  seven  years  in  a  builder's 
yard,  and  then  come  out  of  it  with  a  new  theory  of  architecture. 
But,  as  a  modern  poet  says, 

Tnd  baute  der  Spatz  ein  Adlernest, 
Er  legt'  nur  Spatzeneier  hinein. 

The  samples  of  Mr.  Ross's  work  above  given  are  enough  to  show 
that  it  is  not  worth  criticizing  in  detail.  If  we  undertook  that 
task,  it  would  be  embarrassing  by  superabundance  of  material. 
We  shall  only  point  out  in  brief  the  general  line  of  his  errors.  He 
starts  with  a  radical  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
which  he  treats  as  if  the  question  were  between  communal  and 
individual  property;  whereas  the  position  of  the  doctrine  attacked 
by  Mr.  Denman  Ross  is  not  that  land  was  the  property 
of  tribes  or  communities,  but  rather  that  the  modern  conception 
of  property  in  land  was  of  slow  growth,  and  that  the  term,  as  we 
use  it,  is  not  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  revealed  or  hinted  by 
the  authorities.  So  much  Mr.  Ross  might  have  learnt  from  an 
English  writer  who  figures  among  his  pretentious  list  of  references 
— a  writer  of  works  which  did  not  profess  to  confute  all  pre- 
decessors, and  did  contain  much  good  sense  and  excellent  learning 
(neither  was  he  ashamed  to  learn  to  the  last) ;  we  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Joshua  Williams.  The  same  thing  holds  good  to  this  day  in 
an  undivided  Hindu  family.  Again,  Mr.  Ross,  having  thoroughly 
mixed  up  the  notions  of  dominion,  possession,  enjoyment,  and 
servitude,  is  unable  to  discriminate  the  bearings  of  his  authorities. 
Of  these  a  certain  number  show,  no  doubt,  that  some  private  pro- 
perty did  exist  from  very  early  times  in  land,  especially  land 
reclaimed  by  a  man's  own  labour — a  thing  which  nobody  denies 
that  we  know  of.  Assuredly  Von  Maurer  does  not.  Another 
class  of  authorities  may  charitably  be  deemed  ambiguous.  A 
third,  and  these  are  the  critical  ones,  are  in  Hat  opposition 
to  Mr.  Denman  Ross's  fancies.  His  general  method  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity.  Being  incapable  of  conceiving  that  a  legal 
right  which  is  something  different  from  absolute  property  should 
be  an  object  of  inheritance,  partition,  or  the  like,  whenever 
he  meets  with  evidence  of  any  right  whatever  being  so  dealt 
with  he  sets  it  down  as  a  clear  instance  of  separate  owner- 
ship of  the  land  itself.  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  lias  a  useful  chapter 
on  incorporeal  hereditaments.  When  Mr.  Ross  comes  to  an 
obviously  refractory  document  like  the  Edict  of  Chilperic,  or  the 
title  "  De  Migrantibus"  of  the  Salic  Law,  his  attempts  to  wrest  it 
to  his  own  sense  are  merely  pitiable.  Whether  his  airy  rashness 
disports  itself  in  superficial  assertions  about  Hindu  villages,  or  the 
Russian  mir,  or  modern  authors  who  are  alleged  to  support  Mr. 
Ross's  contention  and  do  no  such  thing,  the  like  levity  and 
fundamental  ignorance  appear  throughout.  And  with  this  let 
enough  be  said  of  one  of  the  worst  attempts  to  pass  oil'  im- 
pertinence for  scholarship  that  we  have  seen  this  many  a  dav. 

We  hope  hereafter  to  return  to  this  subject,  unencumbered  by 
the  need  of  exposing  absurdities,  but  to  the  English  side  of  it 
rather  than  the  German.  Each  nation  will  have  plentv  to  do  for 
some  time  to  come  in  attending  to  its  own  matters  of  this  kind — 
not  excluding,  of  course,  the  use  of  others  for  comparison,  but  still 
putting  its  own  first. 


THE  NEW  LUCIAN.* 

T300KS  which  have  a  definite  ambition  to  rank  as  literature 
are  somewhat  rare  nowadays — a  statement  which  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  much  more  contestable  statement  that 
writers  who  would  like  to  rank  as  men  of  letters  are  rare.  Among 
these  books  The  Neio  Lucian  certainly  has  a  place,  and  it  is  a 
place  in  a  particular  department  of  literature  which  has  never 
been  very  full,  though  it  contains  some  of  the  best  work  anywhere 
to  be  found.  If  Mr.  Traill  can  win  his  spurs  he  must  win 
them  in  a  tournament  with  Plato,  with  Lucian  himself,  with 
Erasmus,  with  St.  Evremond,  with  Berkeley,  with  Landor, 
while,  despite  the  difference  of  outward  form,  Pascal  and 
Courier  and  Swift  are  likely  to  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
judges  if  not  in  the  actual  lists.    This  is  a  mighty  "concurrence," 

*  The  New  Lucian.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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and  a  blank  shield  which  enters  therefor  is  much  more  likely 
to  go  home  with  its  owner  upon  it  than  in  any  other  fashion. 
To  the  general  spectator  Mr.  Traill's  shield  is  very  likely  to  be 
blank,  for  with  the  exception  of  his  remarkable  Recaptured  Rhymes 
and  his  monograph  on  Sterne,  most  of  his  work  has  been  done 
under  the  coat  of  darkness  of  the  anonymous  journalist.  There 
are,  however,  no  coats  whose  darkness  is  absolutely  impenetrable, 
and  Mr.  Traill  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  those  who  do  know 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  among  those  English  journalists — 
never  a  very  large  body — who  combine  literary  knowledge  with 
olitical  aptitude,  and  both  with  a  faculty  of  writing.  lie  is, 
efore  all  things,  a  politician,  and,  as  happens  to  almost  all 
politicians  whose  politics  are  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than 
of  accident,  his  creed  is  not  exactly  identical  with  any  that  is 
commonly  received.  The  nearest  formula  that  we  can  find  for 
Mr.  Traill  is  the  formula  of  unorthodox  Toryism.  Yet  even 
under  this  formula  he  is  a  kind  of  species  by  himself.  Mr. 
Traill  differs  from  the  two  great  unorthodox  Tories  of  the 
past  in  England — Lord  Bsaconsfield  and  Lord  Bolingbroke — 
in  so  much  as  he  is  entirely  anti-Democratic.  He  agrees  with 
Bolingbroke  at  least  in  that  he  seems  to  be,  if  he  is  not,  anti- 
ecclesiastical,  not  to  say  anti-religious.  And  he  has  a  further 
dill'erentia  in  that,  to  judge  by  this  no  less  than  by  former  pub- 
lished utterances  of  his,  he  dislikes  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign 
policy.  With  one  exception  to  be  noted  later,  the  severest  criti- 
cism in  the  book  which  can  be  fairly  taken  as  expressing  the 
author's  sentiments  is  the  criticism  put  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  second  Premiership.  Thus  Mr.  Traill 
is  doubly  unorthodox.  He  is  a  kind  of  "  Desdichado  Doblado  " 
as  far  as  the  direct  intellectual  succession  of  Toryism  goes.  A 
Church  dominant  at  home  and  a  State  dominant  abroad  may  be 
said  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  modern  Toryism  which  is  not  mere 
Conservatism.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Traill  can  shape  his 
mouth  to  pronounce  it.  He  certainly  does  not  here  attempt  so  to 
shape  the  mouth  of  any  of  his  characters. 

There  are  fourteen  dialogues  of  the  dead  in  the  present  volume, 
and  all  of  them  are  timed  so  as  to  be  actually  or  nearly  contem- 
porary in  subject.  In  passing  we  may  note  that  though  this 
arrangement  might  give  the  separate  papers  more  "  bite"  as  maga- 
zine articles,  and  may  even  for  a  short  time  render  the  book  itself 
more  attractive,  it  has  induced  Mr.  Traill  to  be  lavish  of  allusions 
in  a  fashion  rather  perilous  to  the  chance  of  his  book  living. 
Personally  we  should  not  dare  to  edit  it  for  the  use  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  let  alone  a  remoter  posterity,  without,  on  an  average, 
a  page  of  footnotes  to  each  page  of  text,  and  it  is  not  the  experi- 
ence of  students  that  work  of  this  sort  is  in  the  particular  kind 
lasting  work.  This,  however,  is  by  the  bye.  The  first  interlocutors 
are  Lord  Westbury  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  this 
dialogue,  whether  owing  to  the  above-noted  anti-theological  pre- 
judice or  not,  Mr.  Traill  has  scarcely  given  swords  of  the  very  equal 
length  which  students  of  their  debates  in  life  would  assign  to  the 
two  disputants.  Save  for  a  smart  cappingin  the  citation  of  an  Article 
and  one  or  two  other  things,  Bishop  Wilberforce's  repartees  are 
scarcely  those  of  the  Samuel  whom  we  knew.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Westbury  is  well  provided,  and  his  jokes  help  out  the  apparent 
drift  of  the  dialogue  (which  is  in  the  direction  of  Erastianism)  a 
good  deal  more  than  his  arguments.  The  next, "  Morny,  Gambetta, 
and  Blanqui,"  is  on  the  whole  the  very  best  in  the  book — indeed 
it  is  a  piece  of  work  which  deserves  to  live.  The  affectation  of 
horror  for  the  minion  of  a  corrupt  tyranny  which  the  Dictator, 
rather  from  habitual  bombast  than  Pharisaism,  makes  when  he  is 
introduced  to  the  Due  de  Morny,  the  unfaltering  cynicism  of 
the  latter,  and  the  adroit  fashion  in  which  he  turns  the  tables  on 
his  censor  by  calling  the  great  Intransigent  into  the  discussion,  are 
rendered  with  a  very  great  deal  of  skill  and  with  hardly  a  fault  in 
dialectic.  M.  de  Morny  wins  hands  down — a  result  which  will 
make  some  good  people  shake  their  heads  over  Mr.  Traill.  After 
this  we  drop  politics,  and  in  "  Plato  and  Landor  "  come  to  lite- 
rature. Here  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Traill  quite  so  happy,  though 
he  has  caught  Lander's  own  manner  with  considerable  skill,  and 
makes  not  a  few  points  against  "  neo-Hellenists  "  in  English.  Even 
this  piece  turns  to  politics  ;  and,  little  space  as  we  have  for  quo- 
tation, we  must  give  (without  agreeing  with  all  its  sentiments)  a 
really  fine  passage  with  which  it  concludes : — 

Wheresoever  in  the  world  a  people  has  passed  under  the  sway  of 
England,  their  lives,  in  becoming  more  abundant,  have  ceased  to  satisfy 
their  ideals.  We  have  broken  in  upon  the  secular  calm  of  ancient  and 
outworn  civilisations,  and  over  minds  which  once  reposed  in  a  passive  and 
incurious  contentment  we  have  cast  the  spell  of  our  own  unsatisfied 
longings.  The  savage  whom  we  tame  unlearns  his  simple  delight  in 
Nature,  and  gains  access  only  to  our  coarser  and  viler  pleasures  iu  its 
stead.  We  have  peopled  one  whole  continent  with  our  lank-jawed 
kinsmen,  and  fringed  another  with  the  careworn  faces  of  our  sons.  A  full 
half  of  the  globe's  surface  is  given  over  to  the  melancholy  Englishman — 
with  his  sombre  attire,  his  repellent  manners,  his  gloomy  worship,  bis 
mechanic  habitudes  of  toil.  The  human  instinct  of  self-preservation  will 
not  long  tolerate  such  a  dominion  as  this ;  the  human  yearning  after 
gladness  will  rise  up  in  rebellion  against  it,  and  we  are  bound  therefore  in 
common  prudence  to  seek  the  Hellenic  spirit  and  ensue  it,  reverently 
striving,  if  haply  it  may  admit  us  to  its  inspiring  visions  of  the  beautiful, 
and  yield  up  to  us  the  secret  of  its  immortal  joy. 

The  fourth, "  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  is  short  but 
clever.  It  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Traill  is  apparently  not  very 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  though  his  actual  dialogue  is  by  no  means  badly  hit  off ;  and 
there  is  a  severe  passage  on  the  failure  of  Peel  himself  to  leave 
any  durable  mark  on  English  politics  except  the  one  great  fiscal 
change,  the  merit  of  which  has  practically  been  claimed  and 


appropriated  by  his  political  adversaries.  With  "  Lucian  and 
Pascal"  we  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Traill  has  taken  particular 
pains,  and  here  again  there  seems  to  be  reflected  a  certain  echo  of 
his  own  opinions  in  the  words  of  the  Samosatene.  Theologically 
speaking,  the  dialogue  may  be  said  to  turn  on  the  well-known  and 
often-noted  dill'erentia  between  prse-  and  post-Christian  thinkers, 
the  absence  in  the  one  and  the  presence  in  the  other  of  the  sense  of 
sin  and  other  riddles  of  the  earth.  After  a  good  deal  of  fencing, 
Lucian  frankly  avows  his  complete  ignorance  of  and  indifference 
to  these  problems,  and  more  than  hints  that  whoever  has  brought 
the  sense  and  the  discussion  of  them  into  the  world  has  conferred 
a  very  doubtful  benefit  upon  it.  In  the  next  piece,  O'Connell,  to 
the  horror  of  Mr.  Butt,  takes  the  Parnellites  under  his  protection, 
hails  them  as  his  successors  and  children,  and  expresses  his  delight 
in  seeing  England  bothered.  The  piece  is  spiritedly  written,  but 
0  Oonnell  was  probably  les3  of  a  cynic,  and  Mr.  Butt  was  cer- 
tainly less  of  a  prig,  than  Mr.  Traill  here  represents  them. 

Finding  the  next  dialogue  unworthy,  we  for  the  present  pass  it 
by  ;  and  luckily  its  follower  is  excellent.  The  point  of  it  lies  in 
a  most  lively  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  character  of  his 
eloquence  given  by  Mr.  Horsman  to  Burke.  This  partly  springs 
from  and  partly  leads  to  a  discussion  of  English  Democracy,  in 
which  Mr.  Traill's  pessimism  is  more  apparent  than  his  hold  of  any 
definite  political  creed.  "Richardson  and  Fielding"  is  a  little 
weak,  the  subject  being  a  hackneyed  one,  and  nothing  very  new  or 
brilliant  contributed  to  it;  while  in  "Peter  the  Great  and 
Alexander  II."  it  does  not  need  great  affection  for  Russia  or  her 
late  sovereign  to  make  the  reader  think  Mr.  Traill  rather  hard  on 
Alexander.  Neither  is  "  Sterne  and  Thackeray "  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Traill  is  a  sworn  champion  of  Sterne,  and  does  right  to  make 
him  light  his  own  battles  with  vigour  and  address,  for  he  was 
very  well  able  to  do  so.  And  it  is  ingenious,  no  doubt,  to  put  the 
case  between  this  century  and  the  last  as  between  hypocrites 
of  cynicism  and  hypocrites  of  sensibility.  But  Thackeray  is 
made  to  argue  his  own  case  very  weakly.  "  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Richard  Cobden  "  is  short  and  not  remarkable ;  and  the  last 
dialogue  in  the  book,  "  Lucretius,  Paley,  and  Darwin,"  good  in 
parts,  is  marred  by  the  almost  complete  silence  of  Lucretius.  The 
reader  feels  that  he  must  have  been  very  much  bored.  Now, 
nobody  who  ever  lived  had  a  right  to  bore  the  author  of  the 
De  Rerum  Natura,  and  if  they  did,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
Between  these  two  comes  an  interesting  discussion  partly  of  Mr. 
Irving's  acting  and  partly  of  Diderot's  paradox  between"  Garrick 
and  G.  H.  Lewes.  Here  Mr.  Traill — constant  to  sensibility — 
makes  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Goethe  argue  strongly  against 
Diderot,  and  Garrick  somewhat  weakly  defend  him. 

We  must  apologize  if,  in  noticing  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
is  from  its  nature  not  easy  to  review  as  a  whole,  we  have  attributed 
to  Mr.  Traill  any  opinions  to  which  he  wished  to  give  merely 
dramatic  expression.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  dialogue-writer 
that  he  can  rarely  avoid  taking  a  side ;  and,  when  he  does  take  it, 
can  hardly  ever  avoid  letting  it  be  seen.    Mr.  Traill — and  this  is 
one  of  the  merits  of  his  book — has  not,  as  almost  all  writers  in 
this  class  nowadays  do,  merely  set  up  certain  ninepins  to  be 
bowled  down.    But  he  has,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  put  much 
more  force  and  a  much  cunninger  bias  on  those  bowls  which  are 
delivered  as  he  would  like  to  deliver  them  himself.    And  in  so 
doing  he  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  displayed  occasionally  some 
prejudice  and  some  misconception.    This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent his  book,  on  the  whole,  from  being  excellently  written 
and  full  of  a  remarkable  cleverness — a  cleverness  almost  im- 
possible to  illustrate  except  by  very  copious  extract.    Now  a 
review  which  is  stuffed  with  quotations  is  an  easy  review  to 
write,  and  sometimes  a  satisfactory  one  both  to  author  and  reader ; 
but  it  is  a  review  of  but  a  low  class  as  criticism.    We  therefore 
simply  refer  readers  to  the  book  for  an  abundance  of  epigram  which 
has  not  recently  been  excelled  either  in  form  or  matter.  Com- 
pared with  the  quires  of  flimsiness  which  for  the  most  part  issue 
from  the  press,  The  New  Lucian  is  reading  of  a  very  delightful 
sort  to  any  one  who  has  an  interest  in  literature,  and  ought  to  be 
very  profitable  reading  to  all  who  have  any  interest  in  politics. 
On  one  point  only  have  we  to  speak  of  Mr.  Traill's  work  with 
positive  reprobation.     Many   men   may  regret  the  Count  of 
Ohambord's  refusal  to  take  the  field  in  1873.    But  to  represent 
the  refusal  as  having  been  the  effect  of  fear  (and  in  his  dialogue 
Mr.  Traill  not  merely  makes  EgalittJ  advance  the  charge — that  is 
sufficiently  in  character — but  Henri  Cinq  accept  it,  so  that  it 
must  be  taken  as  the  author's  view)  is  worthy  neither  of  a 
student  of  history  nor  of  a  political  philosopher,  nor — we  say 
it  with  regret — even  of  a  chivalrous  political  partisan.  This 
same  dialogue  is  altogether  so  one-sided  that  we  must  suppose 
Mr.  Traill  to  have  been  prejudiced  to  the  point  of  forgetting  his 
facts  by  the  Count's  notorious  religiosity — a  failing  towards  which 
neither  the  Old  nor  the  New  Lucian  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
just.    The  world  at  large  has  judged  and  will  judge  better  the 
last  of  the  Bourbons,  who,  if  he  had  less  than  the  somewhat 
moderate  share  of  brains  which  his  family  have  possessed,  had  at 
least  a  moral  record  as  stainless  as  his  flag.    Had  Mr.  Traill  con- 
lined  the  slander  to  the  lips  of  the  man  who  skulked  from  Keppel's 
guns,  it  would  have  been  fair  dramatic  game.    But  by  making  the 
interlocutor  admit  the  appeal  to  his  conscience,  he  has  made 
himself  art  and  part  in  an  unworthy  scandal.    The  dialogue  is  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  weakest  in  the  book,  and  if  Mr.  Traill 
drops  it  in  a  future  edition  he  will  do  well.  In  others,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  points  suggesting  difference,  but  only  difference  of 
an  amicable  kind. 
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THEEE  NOVELS." 

THE  first  novel  of  every  writer  of  fiction  is  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  written  for  gain  or  for  fame ;  the  author  seeks 
credit  in  the  world  of  letters,  or  hopes  to  make  an  income  by  pro- 
ducing something  that  will  sell.  But  second  and  third  novels 
require  a  more  elaborate  apology,  when  they  require  any  apology 
at  all.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  them  are  entirely  without  justifica- 
tion for  their  existence,  because  the  first  experiments  have  shown 
that  neither  gain  nor  fame  is  likely  to  reward  perseverance  in  an 
ill-chosen  career.  This,  however,  is  a  stricture  which  can  scarcely 
be  applied,  or  only  in  a  modified  sense,  to  the  three  novels  now 
under  notice.  Their  authors  have  reached  a  certain  degree  ot 
acceptance  with  the  public,  they  are  asked  for  at  the  libraries,  one 
of  them  is  a  veteran  in  the  art  of  fiction,  whilst  another  is 
apparently  bent  on  earning  the  same  title  with  the  shortest 
possible  delay.  All  are  probably  warranted  in  producing 
fresh  stories  by  the  amiability  of  their  critics  and  the  reports  ol 
their  publishers ;  but  when  a  man  or  woman  of  letters  has  been 
fortunate  to  this  extent,  and  can  contemplate  a  new  book  as  a 
fairly  good  specidation,  other  questions  arise,  and  other  hesitations 
surest  themselves,  which  not  even  the  most  successful  novelist 
carTafl'ord  to  despise.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  a  good  reason 
for  every  work  that  is  added  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  fiction. 
A  novel  which  has  no  good  reason  for  existence  is  an  oiience 
against  a  much-tried  and  long-suffering  world ;  and  an  author 
who  goes  on  writing  from  the  mere  momentum  of  former  successes, 
without  a  special  effort  to  give  us  what  is  new,  true,  and  worthy, 
deserves  less  consideration  than  that  which  was  accorded  to  his 
first  attempt.  Judged  by  this  standard,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
large  proportion  of  what  are  called  the  best  novels  of  every  pub- 
lishing season  ought  to  be  condemned  as  worthless. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  seized  upon 
early  in  life  by  the  more  enthusiastic  order  of  reviewers, _  who, 
having  discovered  in  him  transcendent  qualities  not  previously 
suspected  even  by  himself,  did  their  best  to  check  the  gradual  and 
painful  development  without  which  the  best  conceivable  talent  can 
never  be  matured  into  excellence.  It  is  barely  a  year  since  Mr.  Isaacs 
introduced  its  author  to  English  readers  as  one  capable  of  good 
and  entertaining  work,  and  now  we  have  a  fourth  novel  from  Mr. 
Crawford's  too  industrious  pen.  As  an  almost  necessary  conse- 
quence, To  Leeward  shows  that  his  faults  have  been  exaggerated, 
whilst  his  virtues  are  less  conspicuous ;  he  has  treated  an  unplea- 
sant subject  in  an  objectionable  manner,  and  his  style  is  both  pre- 
tentious and  slipshod.  The  story  which  he  has  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  tell  in  these  two  volumes  is  that  of  a  cool  and 
treacherous  seduction,  or,  rather,  of  the  cold-blooded  connivance 
of  a  man  and  woman  to  deceive  the  husband  of  the  latter  without 
a  shadow  of  excuse  or  probability.  The  heroine  is  depicted  in  the 
first  chapters  as  a  pure  and  refined  English  girl,  a  visitor  in  Rome, 
who  has  muddled  her  brains  with  "  philosophy,"  but  who  does  not 
exhibit  anything  like  an  immoral  tendency.  It  is  true  that  she  is 
"  full  of  a  certain  tierce  courage  and  impatience  of  restraint,  charing 
under  the  moral  flat-iron  of  a  hopelessly  proper  father,  whose  mind 
is  of  the  great  levelling  type,  and  his  prejudices  as  mountains  of 
stone  in  the  midst,  reared  to  Heaven  like  pyramids  to  impose  a 
personal  moral  geography  on  the  human  landscape."  Such  a  por- 
tentous flat-iron  as  this"  would  be  enough  to  account  for  any- 
thing  whatever,  in  or  out  of  the  range  of  intelligible  things. 
But°Mr.  Crawford  does  not  prepare  us,  as  an  artist  might 
easily  have  done,  for  the  hideous  picture  which  he  means 
to  draw.  Leonora  marries  a  young  Italian  nobleman,  the  soul 
of  honour  and  courtesy,  who  is  entirely  devoted  to  her ;  yet 
immediately  after  their  honeymoon  she  allows  a  comparative 
stranger  to  begin  a  course  of  flattery  and  flirtation  which  a  couple 
of  months  suffice  to  ripen  into  a  breach  of  her  marriage  vows.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Crawford  will  say  that  such  things  are,  and  that  he 
only  professes  to  tell  things  as  they  are.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  ;  though,  if  it  were,  we  should  be  inclined  to  answer  that 
deliberate  seduction  is  too  vulgar  and  commonplace  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  artistic  work  of  fiction.  All  that  it  may  contain 
of  "-enuine  romance,  if  any  romance  is  compatible  with  delibera- 
tion on  both  sides,  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it  long  ago ;  and  Mr. 
Crawford  is  surely  not  reduced  to  picking  up  the  squeezed  oranges 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  But  our  present  concern  is 
with  his  lack  of  art  rather  than  with  his  lack  of  judgment. 
Having  failed  to  prepare  us  beforehand  for  the  woeful  corruption 
of  his  heroine,  and  having  dwelt  on  her  crime  with  something 
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suddenly  become  so  very  disgraceful  as  he  has  made  Leonora,  and 
he  proceeds  to  deface  his  portrait,  and  to  daub  over  the  finer  lines 
of  his  original  picture.  The  effect  is  at  times  a  little  comical. 
Leonora  has  eloped  with  her  lover— a  vapid,  middle-aged  philan- 
derer, who  tries  hard  to  talk  epigrarnmatically,  and  makes  "  daring 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  nations  and  individuals  " — and  they 
steal  off  together  by  night  in  the  philanderer's  boat.  She  has  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  bag  of  hairpins,  poekethandkerchiefs,  and 
Cologne  water.    After  a  refreshing  sleep  in  her  lover's  arms,  she 

wakes  up  and  asks  for  her  bag.  

•  To  Leeward.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols.  London :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  i334. 

Loving  and  Serving.  By  Holme  Lee.  3  vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.  1883. 

The  Youiif)  Idea  s  a  Sketch  for  "  Old  Boys:'  By  the  Author  of 
-  Culinshire  i'olk,"  "  John  Orlebar,"  &c.  1  vol.  London  :  Kemington  & 
Co.  1384. 


Leonora  took  a  handkerchief  and  wet  it  from  the  bottle  of  Cologne  water. 
Then  she  began  to  dab  it  on  her  face. 

"  I  dreamed  that  you  " — dab — "  picked  me  up  in  your  arms  and  " — dab, 
dab — "  carried  me  down  the  stairs  " — dab,  dab,  dab — "  and  just  as  you  were 
putting  me  into  the  " — dab — "  into  the  boat,  you  dropped  me  into  the  sea." 
A  furious  succession  of  dabs,  then  more  Cologne  water,  and  another  hand- 
kerchief. 

This  may  be  amusing,  but  it  is  not  art.  It  is  brought  in  towards 
the  end  of  the  story  in  order  to  depreciate  the  character  of  a 
heroine  whose  evil  actions  have  become  incongruous  with  her 
previous  description.  In  fact,  the  Leonora  of  Rome  and  the 
Leonora  of  Sorrento  have  extremely  little  in  common.  They  are 
different  types ;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  Mr.  Crawford 
had  originally  intended  that  his  Marchesa  should  overcome  the 
temptations  of  the  philanderer,  and  had  changed  his  mind  in  the 
course  of  the  second  volume. 

Hasty  production  will  account  for  some,  though  not  for  all,  of 
the  blemishes  which  abound  in  Mr.  Crawford's  story.  What  does 
he  mean  by  "  airy  furniture  "  ?  How  could  one  man  "  wring  ? 
another's  «  cowardly  neck  to  death  "  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  woman 
to  "  fire  off  the  shots  of  her  brimming  affection "  ?  Why  is 
Leonora's  sister-in-law,  an  Italian  married  to  a  French  comte, 
perpetually  spoken  of  as  "Donna  Diana"?  Why  should  a  spy 
exulting  in  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine  meeting  between  the 
lovers  be  compared  to  "  some  dark  evil  genius  of  a  low  order, 
waiting  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  evolve  him  into  the  advanced  condition 
of  complete  devildom" — unless  it  be  that  Mr.  Darwin's  name 
is  ornamental,  whether  appropriate  or  not  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  ? — 

Who  will  tell  us  that  love  is  less  a  real  thing  because  it  is  evil  instead 
of  being  good?  Bah  !  Devils  are  quite  as  real  as  angels,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  many  of  us  will  find  in  due  time. 

Or  of  this  ?— 

Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  come.  Out  of  confusion  and  vanity  and 
pure  selfishness  .  .  .  out  of  the  shell  of  an  imaginary  self  wrought  fine 
and  gilded  .  .  .  what  can  come  that  is  good  ?  or  can  anything  come  of 
them  which  is  truly  evil,  seeing  that,  one  with  another,  they  are  all  but  so 
many  empty  nothings, melted  together  and  lost  in  the  great  void  ? 

"You  should  not  say  those  sort  of  things,"  Leonora  tells  her 
philanderer  on  one  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Crawford's  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  apply  the  same  reproach  to  himself.  _  Next  to  his 
scraps  of  vague  philosophy,  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  of 
"  those  sort  of  things "  are  the  scraps  of  unnecessary  French 
which  Mr.  Crawford's  Italians  are  constantly  exchanging.  One 
would  think  that  the  Marchese  and  his  sister  would  have 
preferred  their  native  tongue,  and  we  are  told  in  so  many  words 
that  Leonora  liked  Italian  better  than  French.  This  is  a  com- 
parative trifle ;  but  it  illustrates  the  slipshod  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  dashed  off  the  fourth  and  worst  of  his  novels. 

Holme  Lee  is  an  author  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  one 
might  have  looked  to  her  for  the  justification  of  a  new  story,  aud 
she  has  not  reached  the  melancholy  second  stage  when  it  may  be 
necessary,  judging  by  other  instances,  to  look  for  it  again._  Loving 
and  Serving  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  style  which  fulfils 
most  of  the  conditions  that  one  would  naturally  impose  on 
"  homely  "  novels.  It  is  warmed  throughout  with  a  glow  of 
domestic  felicity,  charity,  dutifulness,  and  repose.  The  heroine  is 
a  prepossessing  young  orphan,  whose  name,  Mary  Martha,  suggests 
or  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  her  story.  More  of  loving  than  of 
servingl'alls  to  her  lot,  and  her  vicissitudes  are  mainly  steps  from 
one  degree  of  fortune  and  happiness  to  another.  The  tale,  indeed, 
is  written  by  an  optimist  for  optimists,  and  there  is  scarcely 
enough  of  excitement  in  it  to  flutter  the  heart  of  the  gentlest 
reader.  No  crime,  no  abiding  enmity,  no  aching  hearts  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  paradise  which  Holme  Lee  creates  and  peoples. 
She  knows  the  limits  of  her  power  too  well  to  attempt  anything 
beyond  the  simple  drama  of  an  uneventful  life ;  and  even  in  the 
story  before  us  her  hand  begins  to  show  its  lack  of  cunning  when- 
ever her  characters  approach  some  loftier  height  of  passion  or 
heroism.  The  art  required  for  work  of  this  kind  is  not  much ; 
a  moderate  ambition  enables  the  author  to  satisfy  moderate  ex- 
pectations. But  the  absence  of  all  pretence,  and  false  glitter, 
and  vague  assumption  of  knowledge,  is  a  legitimate  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  a  generation  overdone  with  all  these  things.  The 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  of  this  story,  as  the  writer  says 
of  one  of  her  characters,  "  when  a  girl  loves  the  best  things,  her 
foibles  are  likely  to  wither  away  and  die  in  that  purer  light " ; 
and  to  its  unexciting  and  somewhat  monotonous  record  the  words 
applied  to  another  character  will  not  be  inappropriate :— "  She 
seemed  lighter,  gayer,  better  contented — but,  Lord,  when  one  is 
young,  the  mere  sense  of  living  and  being  innocent  is  enough  for 
all  that ! " 

After  'a  novel  which  is,  in  its  way,  only  too  interesting,  and  a 
novel  of  which  the  interest  is  circumscribed  within  narrow  bounds, 
the  insatiate  lover  of  fiction  may  turn  with  relief  to  the  sprightly 
story  of  childhood  which  the  author  of  The  Young  Idea  com- 
mends particularly  to  the  notice  of  "  old  boys."  The  publisher 
has  prefixed  to  this  volume  a  string  of  extracts  from  our  con- 
temporaries which  certainly  warrant  the  author  of  Culmshire  Folk 
and  John  Orlebar  in  presenting  himself  once  more,  after  a  reason- 
able interval,  as  a  delineator  of  human  character.  We  have  had 
of  late  years  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the  mischievous 
juvenile,  but  there  will  always  be  room  for  bright  sketches  of 
childhood,  cleverly  and  genially  drawn.  The  "  young  idea  "  in 
this  story  is  the  son  of  a  London  poulterer,  "  lent "  for  a  Christmas 
holiday  to  a  childless  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  have  their  hands 
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full  with  him,  to  their  great  delight.  His  boundless  curiosity  and 
his  sage  comments  on  all  that  he  sees  and  hears  are  suiliciently 
diverting,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  author's 
unequal  rendering  of  the  language  of  his  hero.  The  poulterer's 
boy  appears  to  vary  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight ;  but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  story  from  being  racy  and  characteristic  in 
many  of  its  incidents. 


MENTAL  EVOLUTION  IN  ANIMALS.* 

""■1  HERB  is,  without  question,  some  enormous  distinction 
-L  between  the  psychology  of  man  and  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  hereafter  I  shall  have  to  consider  at  much  length 
what  that  distinction  is."  So  writes  Mr.  Romanes  at  the  end" of 
the  chapter  on  "Reason"  in  his  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals. 
The  remark  proves,  of  course,  that  we  are  only  to  regard  this  very 
interesting  volume  as  a  step  in  a  series,  a  chapter  of  what  is  to  be 
"  continued  in  our  next."  Mr.  Romanes,  as  he  remarks  in  his 
preface,  had  intended  to  "  devote  the  present  essay  to  mental 
evolution  in  man,  as  well  as  in  the  animals."  But  he  found  that 
bis  materials  were  too  abundant  for  a  single  volume,  and  he  wiselv 
avoided  producing  one  of  those  dropsical  and  swollen  "  bookseller's 
books"  which  make  modern  literature  a  weariness  and  require 
a  solid  scaffolding  for  their  accommodation. 

Mr.  Romanes's  subject  is  already  quite  sufficiently  ample. 
Within  the  space  of  a  review  it  is  impossible  to  follow  closely  and 
minutely^  an  argument  which  reposes  on  the  general  hypothesis 
of  evolution,  and  which  traces  the  increasing  development  of  con- 
sciousness and  mental  faculty  as  exhibited  in  correspondence  with 
increasing  complexity  of  physical  structure.    Mr.  Romanes  has 
provided  the  student  with  an  elaborate  map  or  chart,  or  genea- 
logical tree,  displaying  the  territories  or  illustrating  the  pedigree 
of  Mind.    Without  this  tree,  and  without  constant  comparison 
between  the  tree  and  the  text,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Romanes's  system.    We  shall  endeavour,  however, 
by  aid  of  the  sketch,  to  give  a  general  notion  of  what  Mr. 
Romanes  believes ;  while  the  rest  of  this  review  must  be  devoted 
to  a  more  popular  topic — examples  of  instinct  and  reason  amoDg 
the  animals.  _  Mr.  Romanes's  mental  tree,  then,  grows  out  of  a  sofl 
of  Excitability  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.    Two  stout 
branches,  or  rather  roots,  "  discrimination  "  and  "  conductility," 
meet  in  a  straight  stem,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  named  "neu- 
rility," and  soar3  into  "  reflex  action  "  and  "  volition."    This  stem, 
with  all  its  branches,  is  crossed  by  straight  lines,  which  lead  the 
eye  to  the  organisms,  or  animals,  that  are  on  a  level  with  this  or 
that  stage  of  mental  development.    For  example,  on  a  level  with 
the  basis  or  roots  of  all,  excitability,  are  protoplasmic  move- 
ments.   On  a  level  with  "  neurility  "  are  "  unknown  animals, 
perhaps  extinct"  —  a  very  interesting  theme  to  the  specu- 
lative mind ;  there  is  so  much  room  for  pleasing  conjecture  in 
the  conception  of  animals  which  probably  do  not  exist,  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  known.    Immediately  above  "  neurility,"  the  stem 
of  potential  mind  sends  out  a  short  sturdy  bough,  "  sensation." 
On  a  level  with  "  sensation,"  in  an  ascending  scale,  are  ccelen- 
terata,  echinodermata,  and  mollusca,  all  of  which  are  conscious. 
But  from  sensation  spring  two  branches,  which  expand  into  a 
number  of  twigs.    The  first  is  "  perception,"  and  the  animals 
which,  in  an  ascending  scale,  possess  perception  are  molluscs, 
insects  and  spiders,  fish  and  frogs,  higher  Crustacea,  reptiles,  birds, 
camivora,   monkeys  and  elephants,  lastly,  anthropoid  apes  and 
dogs.    These  creatures  gradually  swarm  up  to  the  branches  of  the 
mental  tree;  so  that  insects  and  spiders  have  a  share  of  imagina- 
tion, the  higher  Crustacea  are  not  without  reason,  reptiles  recog- 
nize persons,  birds  are  capable  of  dreaming  (a  parrot  is  rightly  reported 
to  have  talked  in  his  sleep,  and  a  canary  was  a  martyr  to  night- 
mare), while  monkeys  and  elephants  understand  the  use  of  tools, 
and  anthropoid  apes  and  dogs  represent  creatures  with  "  indefinite 
morality."    While  these  are  examples  of  the  climbing  processes 
of  intellect,  the  opposite  side  of  the  chart  illustrates  the  evolution 
of  the  emotions.    These  ascend  gradually,  from  surprise  and  fear 
in  very  simple  and  lowly  organisms,  to  shame,  remorse,  deceitful- 
ness,  and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  highest  animals.  On 
what  may  be  called  the  political  side,  the  tree  throws  out  the 
branch  of  "  the  preservation  of  species,"  which  again  produces  a 
"  social "  branch,  and  above  the  line  where  apes  and  dogs  are 
found  "  in  airy  climb,"  becomes  "  partly  human,  human,  savage, 
civilized."    Corresponding  to  these  topmost  twigs  are  the  faculties 
which  man  possesses  and  the  beasts  lack,  "  Reflection  "  and  "  Self- 
conscious  Thought." 

The  skeleton  of  an  arrangement  or  argument  thus  provided  is 
clothed,  as  it  were,  and  animated  by  the  early  chapters  on  "  Nerve- 
tissue,"  the  physical  basis  of  Mind,  the  working  of  nervous  centres, 
and  so  forth.  Consciousness,  sensation,  perception,  are  then  ex- 
amined, and  we  reach  the  chapter  on  Imagination,  with  its  curious 
examples  of  dreaming  in  birds  and  of  delusions  in  animals.  Here 
the  popular  interest  in  the  book  may  be  said  to  begin ;  after 
this  anecdotes  are  frequent.  Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to 
say  Happy  physical  science  !  Mr.  Romanes  is  allowed  to  bring 
evidence  from  all  quarters,  and  from  observers  of  every  a«-e,  as  to 
the  manners  and  habits  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  that  swim  in 
the  sea.  But  when  the  anthropologist  brings  the  same  sort  of 
evidence  to  illustrate  the  manners  and  habits  of  men,  then  out- 
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laughs  the  stern  "  scholar,"  and  says,  "  Arrest  me  that  agency,"  as  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit.  According  to  the  "scholar,"  no  evidence 
about  the  manners  of  men  in  different  stages  of  civilization  is 
admissible  unless  it  is  the  evidence  of  trained  philologists  and 
etymologists.  The  student  of  natural  history  knows  "no  such 
limitations,  and  may  quote  the  "journals  and  books  of  travel  ?  so 
much  disdained  by  the  scholar. 

Mr.  Romanes,   illustrating  "imagination"   in  the  animals, 
quotes  various  cases  of  delusion  in   beasts.    Mad  dogs  have 
"  the  horrors,"  and  appear  to  suffer  from  hallucinations  like  those 
of  delirium  tremens.    An  instance  is  given  of  a  perfectly  sane 
Scotch  terrier,  whose  hair  stood  up  on  end  in  dread  of  some 
visionary  foe.    The  spirited  proprietor  of  this  animal  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Psychical  Society,  or  he  would 
merely ^have  observed,  about  the  terrier, "  She  sees  a  ghost  I  cannot 
see."    The  toothless  mastiff  bitch  of  Sir  Leoline  (the  baron  rich) 
is  a  case  in  point.    When  she  gave  sixteen  howls,  not  over  loud, 
"  some  say  she  saw  my  lady's  shroud."    It  is  rather  curious  that, 
when  dealing  with  the  delusion  of  animals,  Mr.  Romanes  did  not 
allude  to  the  widespread  belief  that  dogs  can  see  supernatural 
visions  sometimes  denied  to  men.    In  Homer  the  dogs  see  Athene 
when  her  presence  is  hidden  from  Telemachus,  and,  instead  of 
barking,  they  sneak  away  with  low  whines.    We  happen  to  have 
met  lately  with  a  case  of  a  superstitious  dog,  a  verv  beautiful 
collie.    This  animal  was  sleeping  in  the  room  of  his  mistress,  in  a 
house  popularly  held  to  be  haunted.    A  tremendous  noise,  as  of 
a  dozen  Poltergeists  bear-fighting,  broke  out  in  the  room  beneath 
that  in  which  the  dog  was  lying.    He  displayed  the  most  abject 
terror,_and  next  day  refused  to  enter  the  room  whence  the  clamour 
had  arisen.    The  cause  of  the  riot  was  never  discovered,  but  its 
cause  is  neither  here  nor  there.    The  fact  remains  that  the  noise 
filled  the    dog  with  a  superstitious    dread  from  which  it 
took  him  some  time  to  recover.     The   belief  in  the  howling 
of  dogs  before  a  death   occurs  in  a  non-Aryan  race  in  India" 
where  it  is  explained  by  a  curious  myth   about  the  crea- 
tion of  man.    From  delusions  in  dogs  Mr.  Romanes  passes,  by 
a  natural  transition,  to  the  germs  of  religion  in  animals.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  says,  in  a  curiously  dubious  way,  "  I  believe 
M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that  fetichistic  conceptions  are 
formed  by  the  higher  animals."  Surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  find 
out  for  certain  whether  or  not  Comte  expressed  this  opinion.  The 
topic  is  confused  by  the  irritating  abundance  of  false  senses  which 
are  given  to  the  word  fetich.    Originally  Portuguese,  fetich  means 
no  more  than  a  charm,  amulet,  or  other  object  to  which  a  magical 
quality  is  attached.    Stones,  feathers,  birds'  claws,  shells,  and  bits 
of  trash  in  general,  are  hoarded  by  the  fetichistic  savage,  just  as 
French  gamblers  keep  their  cochons  d'or  and  their  bit  of  rope 
wherewith  a  man  has  been  hanged,  and  (of  late)  their  little  golden 
owls.    This  fetichism,  pure  and  simple,  is  not  practised  by  the 
animals.    Comte  probably  meant  that  animals,  like  savages,  invest 
many  inanimate  objects  with  a  fancied  life.    On  this  topic  a  very 
curious  and  rather  absurd  book  (Myth  and  Science)  by  M.  Vignoli 
maybe  consulted.  M.  Vignoli  derives  the  "  personalism,"  "animism," 
or_  whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  of  the  savage  from  the  instinctive 
animism  of  the   lower  creation.    But  Mr.  Romanes's  own  ex- 
periments prove  that  beasts  do  not  seriously  fancy  inanimate 
things  to  be  endowed  with  life,  unless  the  objects  are  made  to 
behave  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hypothesis  of  their  animation  is 
forced  upon  the  four-footed  observer.    Before  leaving  the  religion 
of  animals,  may  we  refer  Mr.  Romanes  to  a  curious  old  work 
which  proves  that  animals  are  orthodox  Christians  ?    The  Eng- 
lish translation,  from  the  Lille  edition  of  1672,  is  called  "The 
School   of  the   Eucharist.    Established  upon  the  Miraculous 
Respects    and   Acknowledgements,  which  Beasts,   Birds,  and 
Insects  upon  several  occasions  have  rendered,"  &c.    Then  we  read, 
"A  Spider  avenges  an  affront  done  to  the  H.  Sacrament." 
"  Hinds  come  to  Mass  on  a  H.  Martyr's  day,  and  make  an 
Offering  of  a  young  Cheverel."    "  Ducks  'are  present  at  Mass  on 
S.  Nicholas  Hay."    The  author  of  this  singular  compilation  from 
a  vast  variety  of  sources  was  F.  Toussaint  Bridoul,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

Mr.  Romanes  for  his  chapters  on  Instinct  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  use  Mr.  Darwin's  notes,  and  an  old  essay  of  Mr. 
Darwin's,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Mr.  Romaine's  definition  of  Instinct  may  be  quoted  from 
his  previous  work,  Animal  Intelligence: — 

Instinct  is  reflex  action  into  which  there  is  imported  the  element  of 
consciousness.  The  term  is  therefore  a  generic  one,  comprising  all  those 
faculties  of  mind  which  are  concerned  in  conscious  and  adaptive  action, 
antecedent  to  individual  experience,  without  necessary  knowle  'ge  of  the 
relation  between  means  employed  and  ends  attained^  but  similarly  per- 
formed under  similar  and  frequently  recurring  circumstances  by  all  the 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  Romanes  examines  perfect  and  imperfect  instincts.  The 
former  sort  exactly  meets  the  circumstances  in  the  life  of  an 
animal  which  it  exists  to  meet ;  the  latter  induces  lemmings  to 
venture  on  maritime  enterprise  which  they  are  wholly  unfitted  to 
accomplish  successfully.  In  imperfect  instincts  the  animals  make 
errors.  The  fle?h  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  flowers  of  the 
carrion  plant.  Honey-seeking  insects  attempt  to  derive  nutriment 
from  the  gaudy  salmon-flies  on  Professor  Moseley's  hat.  Swallows 
have  often  been  caught  with  the  trout-fly  when  the  angler  was 
making  his  cast.  Trout  (occasionally)  have  also  paid  this  tribute 
to  an  imperfect  instinct.  But  in  these  cases  they  may  be  excused, 
for  false  flies  are  offered  to  them,  and  the  same  with  intent  to 
deceive.    Bees  attempt  to  suck  honey  from  the  blossoms  of  wall- 
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papers;  we  are  sure  they  would  not  make  the  experiment  on  any 
ilowers  of  Mr.  Morris's  patterns.  A  change  of  instinct  in  animals 
may  be  caused,  and  "  Aristotle  tells  us  of  a  cock  that  performed 
all  the  duties  of  a  hen."  Mr.  Gilbert  tells  us  of  an  "  accomplished 
hen  "  that  performed  the  crowing  duties  expected  of  a  cock.  But 
the  oddest  of  all  perversions  of  instinct  is  quoted  (apparently  as 
an  example  of  erotomania)  by  Mr.  Romanes  from  an  anonymous 
lady : — 

A  white  fantail  pigeon  lived  with  his  family  in  a  pigeon-house  in  our 
stable-yard.  He  and  his  wife  had  been  brought  originally  from  Sussex, 
and  had  lived,  respected  and  admired,  to  see  their  children  of  the  third 
generation,  when  he  suddenly  became  the  victim  of  the  infatuation  I  am 
about  to  describe.  .  .  . 

No  eccentricity  whatever  was  remarked  in  his  conduct  until  one  day  I 
chanced  to  pick  up  somewhere  in  the  garden  a  ginger-beer  bottle  of  the 
ordinary  brown  stone  description.  I  flung  it  into  the  yard,  where  it  fell 
immediately  below  the  pigeon-house.  That  instant  down  flew  pater- 
familias, and  to  my  no  small  astonishment  commenced  a  series  of  genu- 
flexions, evidently  "doing  homage  to  the  bottle.  He  strutted  round  and 
round  it,  bowing  aad  scraping  and  cooing  and  performing  the  most  ludi- 
crous antics  I  ever  beheld  on  the  part  of  an  enamoured  pigeon.  .  .  .  Nor 
did  he  cease  these  perf  ormances  until  we  removed  the  bottle  ;  and,  which 
proved  that  this  singular  aberration  of  instinct  had  become  a  fixed  delu- 
sion, whenever  the  bottle  was  thrown  or  placed  in  the  yard — no  matter 
whether  it  lay  horizontally  or  was  placed  upright — the  same  ridiculous 
scene  was  enacted  ;  at  that  moment  the  pigeon  came  flying  down  with 
quite  as  great  alacrity  as  when  his  peas  were  thrown  out  for  his  dinner,  to 
continue  his  antics  as  long  as  the  bottle  remained  there.  Sometimes  this 
would  go  on  for  hours,  the  other  members  of  his  family  treating  his  move- 
ments with  the  most  contemptuous  indifference,  and  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  bottle.  At  last  it  became  the  regular  amusement  with 
which  we  entertained  our  visitors  to  see  this  erratic  pigeon  making  love  to 
the  interesting  object  of  his  affections,  and  it  was  an  entertainment  which 
never  failed,  throughout  that  summer  at  least.  Before  next  summer  came 
round  he  was  no  more. 

This  pigeon  really  behaved  more  or  less  like  a  fetichist,  and  many 
a  savage  would  worship  a  stone  bottle  from  which  the  spirit  had 
departed. 

Mr.  Romanes  next  elucidates  the  origin  of  instinct  in  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  and  in  "  the  lapsing  of  intelligence."  The  animab 
which  kept  on  doing  useful  things  unintelligently  survived. 
Again,  useful  actions  originally  done  with  intelligence  become 
hereditary  and  automatic.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
either  origin  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  dodge  by  which  the 
mason  wasps  provide  fresh  food  for  their  unborn  offspring.  On 
the  point  of  the  supposed  inverse  ratio  of  instinct  and  reason  in 
man,  and  of  intelligence  and  instinct  in  ants  and  bees,  Mr.  Romanes 
breaks  a  lance  with  Mr.  Mivart,  and  unseats,  we  think,  that 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Romanes  concludes  that  the  animals 
have  their  share  of  reason.  Who  can  deny  it  to  an  ape  which 
steadily  persevered  with  a  bunch  of  keys  till  he  found  the  key  that 
opened  the  door  ? 

Mr.  Romanes's  book  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  of  method, 
its  cogency  of  arguments,  for  abundance  of  interesting  evidence,  and 
for  exactness  and  lucidity  of  definition.  That  the  metaphysicians 
will  find  many  points  on  which  to  combat  him  we  need  scarcely 
say.  Interesting  as  his  book  is,  we  look  forward  with  still  greater 
interest  to  the  promised  sequel,  over  which  we  expsct  a  metaphy- 
sical, theological,  and  general  battle  of  Armageddon. 


REGENERATION  OF  INDIA.* 

IN  one  sense  this  little  work  may  be  termed  an  indigenous 
product.  The  author  is  a  Mahratta  Brahman.  The  book  is 
printed  at  a  native  press,  the  Dhyan  Mittra,  which  means  "  the 
friend  of  religious  meditation."  It  can  be  bought  in  Bombay  for 
the  sum  of  eight  annas  or  a  shilling.  And  if  the  writer  looks  on 
his  countrymen  as  the  Dewan  or  Prime  Minister  of  a  little  native 
State  may  be  supposed  to  look  on  them,  he  has  also  imbibed 
English  ideas  through  his  experience  as  a  Vakil  or  pleader,  of  the 
High  Court  of  Bombay.  A  pleader,  we  may  state,  is  a  native 
advocate  who  is  qualified  to  appear,  act,  and  argue  on  behalf  of 
his  client  on  the  civil  and  criminal  sides  of  the  High  Court  in  its 
appellate  jurisdiction.  He  can  also  go  on  special  retainer  to  any 
of  the  subordinate  courts  in  the  interior.  But  he  differs  from  a 
barrister  in  his  inability  to  appear  and  address  a  judge  or  jury 
of  the  High  Court  in  its  original  jurisdiction,  whether  civil  or 
criminal.  How  long  this  "  anomaly  "  will  be  tolerated  by  some 
enlightened  member  of  Council,  or  how  soon  some  impassioned 
friend  of  humanity  will  ask  whether  these  degrading  class  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  maintained,  we  cannot  say.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  native  gentleman,  Parsi,  Alahratta,  or 
Bengali,  from  coming  to  England  and  passing  examinations  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  or  the  Temple.  Indeed,  more  young  natives  now 
study  in  England  for  the  Bar  than  compete  for  the  Civil  Service. 
And  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say  that,  without 
crossing  the  dark  water,  he  has  become  a  proficient  in  English, 
and  if  his  style  is  occasionally  ambitious  and  high-flown,  we  happily 
miss  that  lofty  air  of  patronage  and  condescension  with  which 
orators  and  writers  from  the  other  side  of  India  are  wont  to  lecture 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  on  their  imperfect  or  incipient 
civilization. 

Those  who  wish  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  articles  of  faith  of  a 
Hindu  Theist  will  find  them  stated  in  an  appendix  of  five  pages. 
The  Theist  is  at  war  with  Pantheism,  idolatry,  and  ascetic  prac- 

*  Regeneration  of  India.  By  Gopionath  Sndashivji  Hate,  Dcwan  to  the 
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tices,  thus  getting  rid  at  once  of  Shiva  and  Kali,  with  all  their 
synonyms,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Gosains,  Faquirs,  and  devotees.  He 
has  faith  in  man's  moral  nature  as  originally  constituted,  and  believes 
it  capable  of  spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Being  as  well 
as  of  eternal  happiness.  The  certainty  of  punishment  for  evil 
done  and  the  necessity  of  repentance,  are  distinctly  recognized. 
Surrender  of  selfish  passions  to  the  Divine  will  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  ;  and  that  will,  acting  on  human  reason,  produces  wisdom  ; 
on  the  conscience,  virtue  ;  and  on  the  affections  that  kind  of  love 
which  seeks  the  good  of  others.  Caste  is  ignored  or  pronounced, 
reprehensible  or  impious.  In  short,  though  this  confession  of 
faith  denies  original  sin,  disbelieves  in  any  one  revealed  book, 
whether  the  Shastra,  the  Bible,  or  the  Koran,  looks  on  all  religion 
as  progressive,  and  on  the  world  itself  as  capable  of  apparently 
indefinite  perfection,  there  is  little  that  the  rigid  moralist  would 
disapprove,  and  much  that  the  Indian  statesman  might  welcome 
as  immeasurably  superior  to  the  worship  of  Durga  and  the  restric- 
tions of  caste.  But  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  merely  to  put 
Theism  in  a  succinct  form,  or  to  show  that  man's  regeneration 
may  be  accomplished  by  prayer  aud  intercourse  with  the  Divine 
Being.  He  wishes  to  do  something  towards  the  regeneration  oflndia, 
and  here  we  descend  from  what  the  first  Lord  Ellenborough  called 
the  "  high  sentimental  latitudes  "  to  the  low  ground  of  practical 
life.  To  some  of  the  recommendations  any  Anglo-Indian  will  assent. 
That  native  houses  should  be  pure  ;  that  the  Hindu  woman  should 
play  the  part,  not  of  a  serf  or  a  chattel,  but  of  a  matron  and  a  wife  -T 
that  natives  of  position,  independence,  and  high  culture  should 
hand  down  the  torch  of  education  to  the  lower  social  strata,  and 
should  set  themselves  steadily  to  counteract  the  evils  of  Pan- 
theism and  idolatry;  is  of  course  all  we  could  desire.  It  is  when, 
we  come  to  the  part  to  be  played  by  Government  in  regenerating 
his  countrymen  that  the  exhortations  of  the  writer  will  provoke 
criticism  and  discussion  amongst  the  various  Anglo-Indian  schools 
of  reform.  On  religious  instruction  in  colleges  this  Mahratta 
Brahman  evinces  a  tolerant  spirit  which  might  shock  advanced 
members  ou  any  English  School  Board.  He  would  have  no 
doctrine  or  dogma  inculcated  by  the  teacher.  But  he  would  allow 
him  to  teach  natural  religion  and  morality,  and  he  would  like  to 
hear  scholars  singing  hymns  composed  by  the  Theists  of  India  in 
the  vernacular  languages  to  the  praise  aud  glory  of  God.  We 
fear  this  gentleman  under-estimates  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
natural  religion  to  a  precise  form  of  words  acceptable  to  all 
parties,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  rousing  intolerance  and  sec- 
tarianism under  the  guise  of  religion.  We  can  understand  an 
allotment  of  an  hour  to  the  Bible  in  the  case  of  Christian  scholars, 
aud  of  the  Koran  in  that  of  Mahommedans.  But  who  is  to  make 
the  right  selection  out  of  the  Hindu  Shastras?  How  are  the- 
claims  of  a  Vedic  hymn  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of  a  passage 
from  the  Sankhya  Sara  or  the  Bhagavat  Purana  ?  Who  can  be 
certain  that  an  elegant  translation  of  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer," 
or  the  morning  hymn  of  our  first  parents  in  Milton,  would  dis- 
arm hostility  ?  Or  how  is  the  most  accomplished  member  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  Commission  on  Education  to  compose  "Family  Prayers," 
as  suggested,  which  will  not  offend  the  missionary,  the  BrahmanP. 
or  the  Sudra?  For  the  mode  in  which  elementary  education 
and  our  duty  to  the  masses  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
maintenance  of  English  schools  and  colleges,  we  must  wait 
for  the  Report  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  colleagues ;  but  mean- 
while it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  author  upholds  fees 
and  scholarships,  and  even  thinks  that  the  rulers  of  native 
States  might  contribute  to  the  educational  funds  by  founding 
technical  schools  or  agricultural  colleges,  and  sending  promising 
young  men  to  the  "seminaries  of  Western  learning."  But 
whether  this  vague  expression  means  that  they  are  to  take 
degrees  at  the  Bombay  University,  or  are  to  go  to  England,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  say.  When  we  come  to  the  well-worn 
topic  of  the  development  of  natural  resources,  the  author  ex- 
patiates on  the  rich  mines,  the  fertile  soil,  the  large  forests,  and. 
the  splendid  navigable  rivers  of  India.  Now  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  before,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a. 
century  English  capital  aud  industry  have  been  attracted  to  India 
as  they  certainly  were  not  before  the  Mutiny.  The  coal  industry 
has  flourished,  sunk,  and  is  reviving.  Portions  of  jungle,  small  in 
comparison  of  what  remains  to  be  cleared,  have  been  turned  into- 
tea-gardens  and  dotted  with  bungalows.  Cotton  has  spread,  and 
jute  is  now  a  large  export.  Factories  and  mills  at  the  Presi- 
dencies actually  need  the  restraining  and  guiding  hand  of  the 
Legislature.  But  somehow  there  are  certain  projects  which  Eng- 
lish capitalists  cannot  and  ought  not  to  touch,  and  others  which 
they  only  handle  to  burn  their  fingers.  In  the  power  of  any 
English  Chamber  of  Agriculture  materially  to  improve  the  native- 
methods  of  cultivation,  to  change  the  ryots!  ploughs,  or  to  supplant, 
by  machinery  the  ox  that  treads  out  the  corn,  we  have  a  complete- 
disbelief.  The  State  may  do  something  by  the  establishment  of  a 
model  farm,  and  by  importations  of  new  seeds  and  varieties  of 
produce.  But  minerals  have  been  snares  to  Companies,  and  for  the 
last  thirty  years  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  iron  that  does  not 
"  smelt "  ;  of  stone  quarries  that  have  to  be  abandoned ;  or  of  some 
gold  Company  that  must  be  wound  up.  When  we  are  reminded 
that  there  is  British  capital  which  is  lying  idle  or  seeking  good  in- 
vestment, we  are  tempted  to  remark  that  British  capital  can  be  left 
to  find  out  its  best  investment,  and  that  those  who  supplant 
lumbering  country  boats  by  flats  and  steamers,  reclaim  the  jungle,, 
and  people  the  waste,  are  not,  after  all,  so  very  illogical  when 
they  insist  on  certain  judicial  safeguards  and  privileges  in  a 
J  country  where  there  are  other  enemies  besides  the  white-ant  and 
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the  mosquito,  the  autumnal  fever  and  the  deadly  snake.  In  his 
proposal  to  "  set  free  "  "  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Government 
money  now  absorbed  in  railways,  harbours,  and  canals,"  and  to 
devote  the  same  to  agricultural  banks,  well-irrigation,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  National  Debt,  he  is  chimerical" and  vague.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  rail- 
way system  has  been  constructed  by  private  capital,  under  a 
guarantee  of  interest  from  the  State ;  that  digging  wells,  though 
often  aided  by  advances  from  the  Treasury,  is  an  operation  essen- 
tially part  of  the  business  of  a  Talukdar,  or  a  tenant-proprietor,  or 
a  village  community ;  and  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  banks.  And  when  it  is  contended 
that  the  chiefs  and  native  merchants  of  India  ought  to  have  the 
first  option  of  buying  any  bank,  railway,  or  canal  hitherto  con- 
structed and  supervised  by  Government," the  simple  answer  is  that 
the  Rajas,  Nawabs,  and  Mahajans  have  only  to  combine  at  this 
moment,  raise  the  capital,  and  make  the  offer.  There  is  no  hin- 
drance, legislative  or  executive,  to  the  formation  of  any  Company 
or  Society  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  philan- 
thropic, commercial,  or  social  project  whatever. 

We  prefer  our  reformer  when  he  lectures  his  countrymen  about 
premature  marriages,  polygamy,  and  the  long  dreary  widowhood 
to  which,  in  spite  of  the  beneficent  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  a  little 
girl  who  marries  an  octogenarian  Brahman  is  inevitably  condemned. 
The  tone  of  the  author  is  here  manifestly  so  earnest  that  he  rises 
far  above  the  level  of  the  professional  spouter  who  talks  and  does 
nothing.  But  it  is  for  the  educated  natives  themselves  to  alter  the 
age  of  marriage  and  to  introduce  light  and  culture  into  theZenana, 
if  they  cannot  entirely  break  down  its  partitions.  Government  is 
here  powerless. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  brochure  is  obviously,  not  that  it  shows 
a  short  cut  to  reform,  or  propounds  capital  schemes  which  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  the  Financial  or  the  Legal  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council  to  suggest,  but  that  it  shows  English  education 
to  be  teaching  natives  to  think  for  themselves.  Perhaps  the  im- 
provement has  not  been  as  rapid  as  Macaulay  anticipated  when  he 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  paying  natives  to  learn  their  own 
classical  languages  of  Sanskrit  or  Arabic.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  a  native  lawyer  giving  no  encouragement  to  what  Macaulay 
denounced  as  "  absurd  history,  absurd  metaphysics,  absurd 
physics,  absurd  theology";  admitting  the  solid  advantages  con- 
ferred on  India  by  foreign  rule,  and  not  alwavs  calling  on  Com- 
missioners and  magistrates  or  to  the  Hindu  Jupiter  to  help  the 
ancestral  bullock  cart  out  of  the  mud  in  which  it  has  long  stuck. 
The  Regeneration  of  India — it  is  characteristic  of  native  style  that 
the  article  is  omitted  in  the  title— may  not  come  for  all  this 
gentleman's  calling,  but  there  is  more  subject  for  thought  and  con- 
gratulation in  his  eighty  pages  than  in  many  other  bulky  and  more 
portentous  publications. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

1V/I  RS.  OLIPIIANT  is  a  novelist  for  whom  we  have  so  much 
4-T-lr  respect  that  we  hope  she  will  forgive  our  saying  that 
she  writes  too  much  to  be  always  very  readable.  She  can 
hardly_  draw  breath  between  her  books,  and  she  seems  often  to 
dash  into  the  regulation  three  volumes,  trusting  to  the  fates 
and  good  fortune  for  a  sufficiency  of  satisfactory  matter.  We 
admire  the  facility  with  which  she  can  spin  gossamer  web  out  of 
slight  and  flimsy  materials ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  not 
unfrequently  have  cause  to  regret  it.  Her  Hester  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  story  would  have  made  a  capital  novelette  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  it  is  a  rather  wearisome  novel.  It  is  a  story  of  trade, 
with  commonplace  incidents,  with  characters  that  have  little 
novelty  or  originality;  but  with  one  or  two  very  strong  situations. 
Hester  herself  is  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  book,  and  she 
would  have  stood  out  still  more  effectively  had  the  interest  been 
concentrated  around  her.  We  said  that  the  main  idea  of  the 
novel  is  commonplace.  We  have  the  familiar  private  bank  which 
is  to  be  involved  in  financial  troubles,  and  may  probably  come  to 
signal  grief.  "  Vernon's  "  is  represented,  with  some  pardonable 
exaggeration,  as  the  leading  house  in  the  home  counties,  and 
second  only  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  local  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  "  Vernon's  "  has  no  tranches  ;  and  its  business,  for 
artistic  and  dramatic  purposes,  is  conducted  entirely  in  the  second- 
rate  town  of  Redborough.  The  dominating  and  directing  spirit 
is  ascertain  Miss  Catherine  Vernon,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
family  concern  in  a  critical  moment.  Since  then  Miss  Catherine 
had  kept  the  reins  in  her  hands  till  she  confided  them  to  a  couple 
of  nephews  whom  she  adopted  as  acting  partners.  At  first  siaht 
she  seems  to  be  more  vigorously  drawn  than  she  really  is.  She 
is  one  of  those  strong-minded  women  whom  we  ought  to  know  so 
well  by  this  time.  She  is  quick  and  shrewd ;  she  loves  to  domineer 
and  to  do  kindnesses  ;  she  takes  a  world  that  has  sadly  disappointed 
her  as  she  has  found  it,  and  scarcely  looks  for  gratitude.  Yet  she 
has  a  softer  side  to  her  nature,  which  makes  her  generously  ready 
to  be  imposed  upon,  for  she  never  gives  her  confidence  by  halves. 
But  not  being  in  the  habit  of  being  crossed,  she  can  be  petty 
in  her  prejudices  and  resentments.  She  delights  in  beimr 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  gentility  of  Redborough,  and  she 
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subsidizes  half  of  her  poor  relations,  establishing  them  bv 
whole  families  in  something  like  aristocratic  almshouses— a  state 
of  things  which  introduces  us  to  a  society  of  sycophants ;  for  she 
has  succeeded  in  surrounding  herself  with  knaves  and  fools  and 
backbiting  toadies.  For  once  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  disagreeably 
cynical_  in  the  pictures  she  presents  of  the  petty  meannesses  of 
humanity.  Yet  she  may  urge  that  she  takes  these  unpleasant 
views  of  human  nature  in  order  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  her 
tale.  For  the  heroine  is  brought  in  by  way  of  contrast,  and  no- 
body can  call  Hester  a  time-server.  The  girl  is  introduced  to  us 
with  a  happy  touch,  which  shows  her  a  restless,  short-frocked 
maiden  of  fourteen,  rushing  about  the  curious  old  house  which  is 
to  become  her  home,  "  with  eyes  like  two  notes  of  interrogation, 
brilliant,  flaming,  inquiring  into  everything."  On  the  very  first 
occasion  of  their  meeting  she  has  the  misfortune  to  excite  the  in- 
veterate antipathy  of  Mrs.  Catherine,  in  circumstances  that  should 
rather  have  propitiated  that  lady.  Hester  stands  guardian  in  the 
gateway  over  her  sleeping  mother,  and  repulses  Miss  Catherine 
from  the  comfortable  house  which  they  owe  to  the  lady's  liberality. 
In  developing  the  story  of  their  mutual  relations,  from  a  state  of 
armed  aggressiveness  to  a  perfect  reconciliation,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
shown  much  of  her  accustomed  skill.  Hester  has  alwavs  been 
honest,  independent,  and  frankly  outspoken  ;  she  has  more  fire  and 
spirit  than  softness  in  her  disposition  ;  but  of  course,  being  Clevel- 
and handsome,  she  is  to  be  the  victim  of  love  in  the  end.  °She  has 
been  drawn  into  something  like  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
favourite  nephew  of  Miss  Catherine.  The  elderly  lady  has 
implicitly  trusted  the  young  man,  who,  having  been  a  heartless 
hypocrite  all  along,  has  turned  out  an  actual  criminal.  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  affectionate  readiness  of  the  stern  and 
suspicious  Miss  Catherine  to  be  gulled.  She  loves  her  adopted 
son  more  and  more,  though  she  cannot  help  watching  him  with 
growing  uneasiness.  She  fears  to  be  disillusioned  and  shrinks 
Irom  it ;  but  the  shock  she  has  dreaded  comes  at  last  in  the  shape 
of  a  scandal  that  is  conclusive  as  to  his  character.  He  has 
brought  her  cherished  bank  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  fled  from  the 
consequences  of  his  criminal  conduct.  Then  comes  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  those  scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  where 
Hester  and  Miss  Catherine  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact. 
Slowly  the  prepossessions  of  the  older  woman  yield,  as  she  acknow- 
ledges that  the  girl  she  disliked  is  worthy  of  her  warmest  affec- 
tion. And  when  they  come  to  explanations,  the  unappreciated 
Hester  confesses,  very  suggestively,  that  she  had  always  both 
I  loved  and  hated  Miss  Catherine.  So  far,  that  supplies  "the  key 
I  to  a  character  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  contradictions.  As  to 
the  denouement  of  the  novel,  it  strikes  us  as  unsatisfactory  in  the 
j  extreme  ;  and  we  imagine  that  Mrs.  Oliphant,  being  weary  of  the 
work  she  had  prolonged,  brought  it  abruptly  to  an  end  at  the  last 
in  a  burst  of  natural  impatience. 

Y\  e  know  not  how  it  is,  but  we  find  that  North-country  novels, 
from  those  of  the  Bronte's  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  downwards,  are 
generally  fresh  and  invigorating.   Possibly  the  reason  may  partly  be 
that  the  writers  must  be  exceptionally  well  acquainted  with  what 
they  describe,  otherwise  they  dare  not  venture  on  the  difficulties 
of  the  Northern  dialects.    But  in  Robert  Reid  there  is  decidedly 
something  more  than  mere  familiar  acquaintance  with  people  and 
things.    The  author  holds  her  characters  well  in  hand  throughout, 
and  has  the  knack  of  going  straight  to  her  points.    She  has  the 
gift,  too,  of  conceiving  dramatic   circumstances  and  contrasts 
which  give  so  hopeful  a  promise  of  exciting  scenes  that  interest  is 
awakened  from  the  first.    We  may  add  that  the  promise  is  fairly 
redeemed ;  but  the  mere  pleasures  of  anticipation  in  themselves 
are  much.    The  dramatic  contrasts  begin  in  the  very  first  pages 
of  the  opening  chapter;  and,  as  we  might  have  expected  from  a 
title  so  blunt  as  Robert  Reid,  there  is  very  little  beating  about  the 
bush.    Mr.  Robert  Reid  is  seen  walking  up  the  ill-kept  approach 
which  leads  to  a  stately  but  dilapidated  country  mansion.  Within 
doors  he  presents  himself  to  a  couple  of  pretty  nieces,  who  have 
been  left  orphans  by  the  death  of  a  disreputable  parent.  The 
elder  daughter  of  the  dead  baronet  is  beggared,  the  second  happens 
to  have  a  moderate  fortune  ;  but  both  are  in  want  of  a  guardian 
and  a  home.    They  give  Robert  Reid  a  doubtful  welcome.    It  is 
true  he  is  their  mother's  brother;  but  he  has  made  himself,  and 
raised  himself  from  being  a  small  shopkeeper  to  the  position  of  a 
wealthy  cotton-spinner.    But  Robert  i3  one  of  nature's  genuine 
gentlemen,  as  the  elder  of  his  nieces  is  quick  to  discover.  As  for  the 
second  girl,  we  see  at  once  that  she  is  selfish  and  volatile,  and  pre- 
destined to  trouble.    Their  new  life  under  the  roof  of  the  rich 
manufacturer's  in  the  Northern  town  is  very  cleverly  drawn.    It  is 
enlivened  besides  by  sketches  of  characters  which  are  eccentric, 
perhaps  even  exaggerated,  but  by  no  means  incredible.    In  fact, 
we  may  describe  the  novel  as  made  Up  of  melodramatic  comedies 
and  tragedies  in  the  routine  of  every-day  life.    Thus  the  girls, 
coming  home  through  their  uncle's  beautiful  grounds,  see  an  old 
man  sitting  on  a  garden-bench.    They  take  him  very  naturally  for 
an  intrusive  beggar ;  but,  forgiving  his  freedoms  in  consideration 
of  his  years,  the  younger  Miss  Wynter  presents  him  with  a  sixpence. 
He  chuckles,  introduces  himself,  but  insists  upon  pocketing  the  coin. 
In  reality,  the  venerable  man  is  Mr.  Reid's  father  and  a  notorious 
miser ;  and  although  his  morals  as  well  as  his  manners  leave 
much  to  desire,  and  shock  his  daughter's  sense  of  propriety,  he 
sits  down  to  the  well-spread  dinner-table  with  the  Baronet's  long- 
descended  daughters.    Old  Mr.  Slater  dies,  worth  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  never  has  he  shown  his  eccentri- 
cities more  decidedly  than  in  the  will,  which  scatters  a  little 
shower  of  bombshells  among  the  company  assembled  to  listen  to 
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it.  "While  the  venerable  gentleman  in  his  life  and  death  is  put 
forward  as  a  type  of  rather  grim  comedy,  there  is  much  tragedy 
in  the  fate  of  his  favourite  grandson,  who  involves  the  younger 
Miss  Wynter  in  his  shameful  crimes  and  their  retribution.  That 
ingenuous  young  man,  "  beautiful  as  the  Sun-god,"  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  a  series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  being  arraigned  at 
the  bars  of  criminal  tribunals  for  oifences  ranging  from  petty 
larceny  to  murder.  He  incidentally  pushes  a  companion  into 
the  clutches  of  the  revolving  mill  machinery  ;  and  his  victim, 
though  saved  at  the  moment,  ultimately  dies  of  the  shock.  And 
yet  each  offence,  with  the  combination  of  accidents  that  spare 
him  its  consequences,  is  credible  enough  in  itself,  and  sometimes 
even  probable.  Old  Slater  and  young  Mr.  Clifford  Lang  supply- 
much  of  the  fim,  with  most  of  the  sensation.  But  we  should 
give  a  very  unfair  impression  of  Robert  Reid  if  we  said  nothing 
of  the  many  virtuous  characters.  Robert  himself  is  an  admirable 
representative  of  the  best  class  of  self-made  business  men  whose 
sympathies  with  the  poor  make  them  practical  philanthropists; 
his  warm-hearted  little  wife,  who  was  always  in  the  humble  dwel- 
lings of  the  mill-hands,  is  in  all  respects  the  opposite  of  her 
miserly  father ;  and,  by  way  of  make-weight  to  the  base  and  un- 
scrupulous Clifford  Lang,  we  have  a  doctor  who  is  %the  heroic 
embodiment  of  simple  and  straightforward  manhood. 

We  praised  the  author  of  Robert  Reid  for  going  straight  to  her 
points  ;  she  simplifies  the  plot  and  concentrates  the  action.  We 
are  at  once  predisposed  in  favour  of  a  novel  of  the  kind,  because^ 
it  saves  us  all  unnecessary  trouble.  We  are  in  the  full  swing  of 
the  story  at  once ;  we  may  go  on  with  it  if  we  like  it,  or  we 
may  leave  it  alone.  Winifred  Poictr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one 
of  the  books  which  repel  by  pretensions  or  assumptions  which 
may  perhaps  be  unconscious.  But  the  anonymous  writer  seems  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  ready  to  give  any  amount  of 
thought  to  his  lucubrations.  He  exacts  our  closest  attention, 
and  lays  an  unconscionable  strain  on  the  memory.  Winifred 
Power  begins  with  a  prologue,  in  which  we  are  presented 
to  a  brother  and  sister  with  a  poor  relative  and  protegee,  to 
when  they  behave  abominably.  Twenty-five  years  are  supposed 
to  elapse,  when  we  meet  Miss  Winifred,  who  is  their  niece,  as  a 
marriageable  young  woman.  The  brother  and  sister  have  been 
married  themselves  once  or  twice,  and  many  other  marriages  have 
been  made  in  the  family  in  the  meantime.  Husbands  have  died; 
widows  have  sought  consolation  in  second  nuptials ;  and  all  these 
good  people  have  been  increasing  and  multiplying.  Consequently 
the  ramifications  of  their  intricate  relationships  are  become  end- 
less ;  and  all  these  ramifications  we  are  expected  to  master  if  we 
are  to  follow  the  story  with  a  fair  understanding.  So  our  readers 
may  probably  be  curious  to  know  whether  we  consider  the  game 
to  be  worth  the  candle ;  and  we  are  afraid  we  must  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative.  Winifred  is  a  pretty  girl  and  a  sweet 
girl,  and  that  is  nearly  all  we  can  say  in  her  favour.  She  is 
united  ultimately  to  an  honest  and  unattractive  man ;  nor  need 
any  one  expect  much  sentiment  in  their  love-making,  as  they  are 
cousins  who  are  kept  a  good  deal  apart  and  very  p:enerally  have  the 
English  Channel  between  them  ;  while  almost  all  the  other  people 
are  contradictory  incarnations  of  vices,  frailties,  and  follies,  except 
one  worthy  but  weak  old  woman  who  has  gone  mad  under  the 
aggravation  of  a  terrible  wrong.  The  most  prominent  among  the 
men  is  a  solemn  impostor,  whose  smooth  hypocrisy  is  singularly 
nauseous ;  the  most  entertaining  character  is  a  cynical  scamp,  who 
never  troubles  himself  to  be  hypocritical  or  to  carry  a  mask  unless 
it  chances  to  serve  some  immediate  purpose.  And,  though  we 
are  very  indifferent  as  to  what  may  happen  to  any  one  of  them, 
we  are  rather  sorry  that  some  do  not  get  their  deserts. 
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Jessel  we  feel  tempted  to  exclaim  that  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls 
has  been  praised  enough.  We  do  not  say  too  much,  but  enough. 
Mr.  Peter  being  (quite  properly)  of  opinion  that  the  act  of 
publishing  this  book  is  one  for  which  excuses  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  made,  excuses  it,  firstly,  by  enumerating  nine  transcendent 
merits  in  Sir  George  Jessel  which  render  him  a  peculiarly  fit 
subject  for  the  analysis  and  digestion  of  Mr.  Peter.  Secondly,  by 
quoting  the  testimony  of  four  distinguished  lawyers,  and  generally 
of  "  the  writer  of  any  modern  legal  treatise,"  to  Sir  George's  un- 
questioned judicial  eminence.  Having  thus  excused  the  produc- 
tion of  his  book,  Mr.  Peter  apologizes  for  its  imperfections.  "  The 
writer  has  had  to  prepare  the  work  amidst  his  other  professional 
duties ;  entirely  unaided,  even  in  the  revising ;  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  and  with  only  his  own  law  library."  He  modestly 
adds,  "  Attention  to  the  Addenda,  &c,  will  be  desirable,"  and  in 
this  he  is  quite  right.  There  are  twenty-five  Addenda,  &c,  or 
rather  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pages  in  the  book,  and 
there  might  have  been  more  with  advantage.  We  propose  to  give 
our  reasons  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Peter's  preface  does  not  err  oa 
the  side  of  false  modesty. 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  book  is  in- 
tended as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  practitioners,  or  as  a  treatise  fpc 
the  edification  of  students,  or  simply  as  a  literary  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  judge  whose  name  it  bears.  "  Analysis  and 
Digest "  seems  to  indicate  practical  usefulness ;  but  this  is  neither 
an  analysis  nor  a  digest.  If  it  were  an  analysis,  the  decision* 
would  be  analysed — that  is,  the  principles  from  which  they  were- 
deduced,  and  the  rules  which  they  established,  would  be  pointed 
out,  and  some  estimate  of  their  effects  or  value  would  be  suggested. 
If  it  were  a  digest,  some  kind  of  arrangement  would  be  attempted, 
cognate  matters  would  be  collated,  and  the  body  of  law  owing  its 
existence  to  Sir  George  Jessel  would  be  presented  in  a  shape  more 
or  less  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference  or  instruction.  Here 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Peter  has  adopted  the  straight- 
forward method  of  going  steadily  through  his  Law  Journal  Reports 
with  his  scissors,  paste,  and  pen,  stopping  whenever  he  saw 
"  Jessel  M.R."  at  the  head  of  a  reported  judgment,  and  transferring 
to  his  own  pages  either  the  marginal  note  or  a  bit  of  it,  except 
when,  as  has  pretty  often  been  the  case,  he  has  seen  fit  to  para- 
phrase it  in  his  own  very  much  less  satisfactory  language.  The 
unimportant  judgments  are  recorded  in  a  manuer  of  which  we 
shall  presently  give  a  specimen  or  two  ;  the  important  ones  have 
in  a  few  cases  as  much  as  two  pages  of  loosely  written  matter 
allotted  to  them.  As  the  notices  of  a  number  of  cases  which  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  about  750  have  to  be  got  into  497  pages,, 
one  could  hardly  expect  more.  It  is  obvious  that  for  all  purposes 
of  use  in  practice  the  book  contains  nothing  which  cannot  be  found 
much  more  readily,  and,  we  may  add,  much  better  stated,  in  the 
ordinary  digests  of  reports,  arranged  according  to  subject-matter,, 
and  properly  indexed.  The  practising  lawyer  may  therefore 
rest  assured  that  Mr.  Peter's  book  will  be  of  little  use  to 
him,  and  we  have  next  to  consider  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  student.  With  all  possible  respect  to  the 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that 
his  judgments  were  so  directly  inspired  as  to  form  a  class 
quite  by  themselves,  of  greater  authority  than  those  of  any  other 
judges.  Setting  this  aside,  however,  Mr.  Peter's  record  is  so- 
destitute  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  commentary  or  exposi- 
tion of  legal  principles  that  the  only  use  to  which  the  laborious 
student  could  put  it  would  be  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and,  while  he 
was  about  it,  he  would  do  much  better  to  go  straight  to  Mr. 
Peter's  sources,  and  learn  the  marginal  notes  in  the  Law  Journal 
Reports.  By  the  exhaustive  process  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
book  is  merely  a  testimony,  or  monument,  to  its  hero's  greatness, 
and  in  that  light  we  will  attempt  to  estimate  its  value. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  cases  recorded  are  so  trivial  in, 
themselves,  or  mentioned  in  so  succinct  a  manner,  as  not  to 
convey  to  the  reader  the  smallest  trace  of  Sir  George  Jessel's- 
personality,  if  indeed  they  still  contain  any  of  his  words.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  two,  which  we  give  in  lull,  just  as  Mr.  Peter 
points  them : — 

Drown  v.  Rye. 
[43  L.  J.  E-,  Ch.  228  ;  L.  R.  17  Eq.  343.] 
A  plaintiff  suing  in  Chancery  (or  Chancery  Division)  for  a  sum  within 
the  County  Court  limit  of  jurisdiction  in  equity,  will  have  his  full  costs  as 
allowed  in  such  Chancery  Division.  [This  was  also  decided  in  Richads  v- 
Wichs,  Register  of  Judgments  "t^iGbb)  R.  123;"  in  Grandin  v.  Haines 
L.  R.  weekly  Notes,  1873,  p.  12  ;  and  before  Lords  Justices,  Weekly  Notes, 
1S73,  P-92- 

Steward  0.  Nurse. 
[43  L.  J.  R,  Ch.  384.] 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  costs  of  an  administration  suit  are  to- 
be  taxed  on  the  higher  or  lower  scale,  the  value  of  the  estate  at  the  time 
of  the  testator's  death  is  the  test. 

These  facts  are  useful  to  know  at  appropriate  times  and  places, 
but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peter  has  abridged  in  these  words  the  very 
brief  notes  which  the  Law  Journal  reporter  wrote  for  purposes  of 
indexing  and  reference  at  the  head  of  his  reports  confers  no  fresh 
lustre  on  the  name  of  Jessel.  Triviality  is  not  the  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  these  inelegant  extracts  ;  they  are  also  obscure. 
To  how  many  lawyers,  unacquainted  with  the  case  of  Hoskins  v. 
Holland,  will  the  following  record,  which  is  all  that  Mr.  Peter 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  print  on  the  subject,  convey  any  meaning 
whatever? 

The  fact  that  a  person  is  only  an  assignee  in  equity  of  a  legal  demand  is 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  forum  should  be  a  Court  of  Equity  [or  now 
the  Chancery  Division]. 
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Yet,  upon  reading  in  the  Reports  the  marginal  note  of  which  the 
above  is  a  clumsy  abbreviation,  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  intel- 
ligible, but  moderately  clear.   Another  point,  which  seems  to  esta- 
blish the  hterary-monument  view  of  the  book,  is  that  three  or  four 
decisions  are  given  which  are  stated  to  have  been  reversed  on 
appeal.    In  one  instance  the  author  states  the  reversal  to  have 
only  been    by  L.  J  J.  James  and  Cotton";  but  he  is  not 
justly  open  to  the  same  reproach  as  that  Sir  Ingoldsby  Bray  who 
said  he  was  ONLY  (!!!)  a  barefooted  friar";  for  it  turus  out 
that  the  word  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  dissent  of  Lord  Justice 
Lush.    In  another  instance  (Fowkes  v.  Pascoe,  p.  57)  Mr.  Peter 
manages  toleave  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  the  judgment  of 
■which  he  gives  the  substance  (or  professes  to  give  it)  is  the  judg- 
ment which  was  reversed,  or,  as  in  fact  it  is,  the  judgment 
reversing  it.    Occasional  excursions  are  made  into  the  perilous 
paths  of  the  oratio  directa  ;  but,  as  the  author  disdains  the  aid  of 
•inverted  commas  or  other  tokens  of  what  he  is  doing,  confusion  of 
persons  sometimes  ensues.    We  abstain  from  specifying  a  grave 
fault  in  the  Table  of  Cases  only  because  we  wish  to"  save  Mr. 
Peter  the  trouble  of  improving  what  no  one  is  likely  ever  to  use  ; 
'but  we  will  make  him  a  present  of  a  suggestion.    If,  when  he 
publishes  another  edition,  he  omits  all  the  letterpress  except  the 
preface,  the  names  of  the  cases,  and  the  references  to  the  reports, 
he  will  save  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  printing,  and  the  monument 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  will  occupy  just  as  much  space  on  the 
shelf.    The  preface,  too,  can  hardly  keep  its  opening  sentence:— 
_  ISo  eulogy  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel 
is  undeserved."    This  was  probably  true  when  it  was  written; 
but,  if  the  publication  of  this  work  is  such  a  eulogy,  we  will 
never  believe  that  Sir  George  Jessel  did  anything  to  deserve  it. 

The  unusual  legislative  fertility,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of 
'the  present  year,  supplies  us  with  a  little  heap  of  new  text-books, 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours.  Four  of  these  expound  statutes 
of  great  importance  passed  during  the  recent  Session— two  treating 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  one  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and 
one  of  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bence-Jones  prints  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  with  an 
introduction,  and  occasional  notes  to  many  of  its  sections,  in 
which  he  gives  references  to  other  enactments,  and  makes  com- 
ments and  suggestions,  some  of  them  founded  on  the  debates  in  the 
Grand  Committee,  which  ought  to  prove  serviceable.    He  is  not 
sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  the  Act,  being  of  opinion  that 
"  State  interference,  even  on  the  ground  of  purifying  national  mo- 
rality, is  not  likely  to  be  popular  in  England  ;  and  a  law  which  is 
mot  popular  is  not  likely  to  be  long  unrepealed."    Elsewhere  in 
the  introduction  he  insists  with  some  emphasis  that  the  Act  is  the 
first  great  example  of  the  new  Radical  method  of  State  control 
over  everything.     He  seems  disposed  to  forget  that  the  whole 
law  of  bankruptcy  is  a  piece  of  State  interference,  and  consists  in 
taking  away  from  creditors  what  would  otherwise  be  their  legal 
Tights.  His  book  is  cheap,  portable,  and  pretty.  Mr.  G.  G.  Gray's 
■work  on  the  same  subject  is  of  a  more  sternly  legal  aspect,  and 
though  he  gives  the  history  of  the  law  and  the  principles  of 
the  present  Act  in  his  introduction,  in  the  manner  customary  in 
such  works,  he  does  not  venture  further  afield  into  political 
generalities  than  to  pay  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  compliment  upon  the 
41  able  and  conciliatory  manner  "  in  which  he  conducted  the  Bill 
through  the  Grand  Committee,  and  to  say  that  all  depends  upon 
the  way  111  which  the  official  receivers  are  appointed,  and  do  their 
work.  He  swells  his  volume  to  a  respectable  size  by  adding  to  the 
text  of  the  Act  an  Analysis,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  ingeniously 
constructed,  though  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Act  itself,  and 
requires,  or  at  least  has,  an  "Explication  of  Analysis,"  on  a 
separate  page.   Both  these  books  are  necessarily  incomplete,  pend- 
ing the  publication  of  the  New  Bankruptcy  Rules.    Mr.  Bence- 
•  Jones's  book  also  contains  the  text  of  the  Debtor's  Act,  1869. 

Mr.  Russell  Griffiths,  after  introducing  his  reader  to  his  subject 
by  a  disquisition  mostly  about  drainage,  dung,  and  the  other  joys 
of  the  farm,  gives  a  brief  and  well-arranged  summary  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  followed  by  the  text  of  the  Act  itself, 
and  a  number  of  forms  of  notices,  agreements,  and  the  like,  under 
the  Act,  which  ought  to  prove  useful.  The  book  is  verv  free  from 
legal  obscurity,  and  the  distinction  between  those  improvements 
which  introduce  greater  fertility  into  the  land,  and  are  therefore 
compensated  on  the  basis  of  value  to  the  incoming  tenant,  and 
those  which  only  stimulate  existing  fertilitv,  and  are  therefore 
compensated  on  the  basis  of  outlay,  is  well  brought  out. 

Mr.  James  Johnson  and  Mr.  J.  Henry  Johnson,  the  distin- 
guished authors  of  The  Patentees'  Manual,  a*  work  whose  excellence 
should  commend  their  present  publication  to  the  public,  have 
published  an  edition  of  the  Patents,  Desir/iis,  and  Trade  Marks  Act, 
without  waiting  for  the  New  Rules  which  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
•empowered  to  make,  and  without  which  an  account  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  law  is  necessarily  incomplete.  They  promise  another 
edition  when  the  Rules  are  published.  The  alterations  in  the  law 
are  compendiously  stated  in  the  introduction,  and  as  the  rest  of 
the  book  consists  entirely  of  the  text  of  the  Act,  its  merits  or 
otherwise  are  purely  physical.  On  this  head  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  it.  It  is  most  convenient  in  size  and  shape,  and  the 
printing  is  excellent. 

The  enactment  of  the  New  Rules  of  Procedure  necessitates  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Parker's  ingenious  arrangement  of  them  in 
the  form  of  an  index.  The  index  is  preceded  by  three  carefully 
constructed  tables,  showing  respectively  what  are  the  sources  from 
wV.ch  the  New  Rules  are  taken,  how  each  of  the  preceding  set 
of  Rules  has  been  dealt  with,  and  which  of  the  present  Rules  are 


wholly  new.  The  whole  make  up  a  volume  of  considerable  size 
but  one  which  ought  to  prove  highly  convenient  in  practice. 

To  the  same  event  we  owe  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Sidney  Peel's 
book  on  Chancery  Practice.  The  procedure  in  actions  in  the 
Chancery  Division  is  traced  in  forty-nine  brief  and  sufficiently 
clear  chapters,  with  copious  marginal  references,  and  a  few  of  the 
forms  of  indorsement  of  writs,  pleadings,  and  notices,  appropriate 
win  -C'hancei7  Division,  are  reproduced  from  the  New  Rules. 
While  Mr.  Peel  was  about  it  he  would  have  increased  the  utility 
of  his  book  by  giving  more  of  these. 

Mr  Linden's  book  on  Winding-up  Companies  seems  likely  to  be 
useful.  The  subject  is  a  special  one,  and  the  bulk  of  the  book 
shows  how  large  a  body  of  law  has  been  produced  by  the  modern 
development  of  this  class  of  enterprise.  The  book  contains  a  lame 
collection  of  forms,  and  the  text  of  the  Companies'  Acts.  On  the 
whole,  it  gives  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  law  in  a  convenient 
and  available  form. 

None  but  a  most  exigent  solicitor  would  require  an  almanac  to 
convey  a  vaster  mass  of  heterogeneous  information  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  his  profession  than  is  supplied  bv  that 
published,  now  for  the  fortieth  time,  by  Messrs.  Waterlow.  It  is  a 
good  deal  larger  than  the  one  annually  furnished  by  Mr.  Whittaker 
to  the  general  public.  It  contains  a  calendar,  a  diary,  a  monthly 
cash  account,  and  608  pages  of  valuable  lists  and  statistics, 
beginning  with  the  Post  Office  Regulations,  including  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  during  the  last  Session,  a  digest 
ot  the  principal  Acts  passed,  full  lists  of  counsel  and  solicitors,  and 
an  infinity  of  other  matter,  aud  ending  with  the  names  of  the 
bank  at  Y  stalyfera,  its  manager,  and  London  agents. 


AMOS  AND  FERARD  OX  FIXTURES.* 

FT!  HE  index  to  this  work  is  a  curious  monument  to  the  industry 
of  its  editors.    It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  article  of 
ornament  or  use— from  the  collar  of  office  of  a  Chief  Justice  to 
the  gibbet  on  which  a  murderer  is  hinged,  from  the  elaborate 
machine  in  a  great  manufactory  to  the  water-tub  by  a  cottage 
door-wliich  does  not  find  a  place  in  it.    It  does  not,  indeed, 
allude  to  the  swaddling  clothes  or  marriage  garments  which  a 
man  has  used  in  his  life  ;  but  it  gives  every  information  about  his 
shroud  and  coffin  and  the  vault  in  which  he  is  laid,  and  even 
about  his  ashes  if  he  is  cremated,  which,  it  appears,  belong  to  his 
widow  and  not  to  his  heir.    It  is  not,  however,  the  fault  of  the 
editors  that  the  index  contains  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  ;  and 
it  is  no  small  credit  to  them  that  they  have  carefully  considered 
the  law  as  applicable  to  all  these  different  articles.  Knowing 
what  new  editions  of  law  books  usually  are,  we  expected  to  find 
all  the  old  errors,  obvious  misprints,  and  wrong  references  re- 
tained with  religious  care,  and  the  new  matter  introduced  with  a 
disregard  of  arrangement  which  would  be  quaint  if  it  were  not 
irritating.    It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  that  the  editors  had 
taken  as  much  pains  with  the  original  matter  as  they  would  have 
taken  had  they  been  the  authors ;  and  that  the  new  matter  had  been 
introduced  in  its  right  place.    We  commend  their  example  to  some 
of  their  profession  whose  ideas  of  the  duties  of  an  editor  are 
very  far  to  seek.     The    result   of  their   industry  and  skill 
will  be  to  add  to  the  practical  value  and  reputation    of  a 
work  that  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  standard  authority 
upon    a    most    important,    though     somewhat  complicated, 
branch  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.    To  the  student  of 
the  law,  or  of  the   history  of  the   law,  the  work  will  be 
especially  valuable,   since  the  editors    have    given  accurate 
references,  not  merely  to  the  old  authorities,  but  to  the  laws  of 
France,  Scotland,   Prussia,  Holland,  and  Italy.     One  effect, 
however,_of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  has  been  done 
is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  though  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side. 
For  practical  purposes,  the  notes  are  occasionally  overburdened 
with  authorities,  and  the  busy  practitioner  would  have  been 
grateful  if  he  had  been  referred  to  one  or  two  salient  cases  in 
support  of  the  editors'  views,  instead  of  bavin?  every  case  bearing 
on  the  particular  subject  noted  for  him  to  hunt  up. 

The  practical  value  of  a  work  that  is  not  a  scientific  treatise, 
but  rather  a  species  of  guide-book  to  the  maze  of  case  and 
statute  law  which  governs  the  subject,  is  but  little  affected  by 
erroneous  theories.  Hence  this  edition  will  not  prove  the  less 
useful  to  the  profession  because  its  editors  have  adopted  Mr. 
Amos's  views  of  the  principle  underlying  the  law.  It  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable  that  they  should  adopt  them  ;  vet  the  work  is 
so  good  in  other  respects  that  we  regret  they  did  not  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  reject  a  theory  which  we  think  as  erroneous  as 
it  is  inequitable,  and  which  seems  at  times  to  have  hampered  the 
editors  themselves. 

The  subject  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  laymen,  all  of  whom  are 
probably  landlords  or  tenants,  heirs  or  devisees,  to  warrant  a  pass- 
ing notice.  More  especially  is  it  of  interest  now  when  denuncia- 
tion of  landlords  is  passing  into  open  warfare.  The  first  point  of 
attack  will  be  the  landlord's  rights  to  fixtures,  and  it  will  be  the 
easier  if  Mr.  Amos's  theory  is  taken  to  be  the  correct  one.  The 
view  which  he  held,  and  which  his  editors  have  adopted  somewhat 
dubiously,  is  that  fixtures— i.e.  personal  chattels  affixed  to  the  free- 

*  Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Bv  Charles  Agace  Ferard  and 
W.  Holland  Roberts.  Barristers-at-Law.     London:    Stevens  &  Sons. 
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Hold  by  a  tenant — become  by  their  very  annexation  a  part  of  the 
freehold,  and  therefore  the  property  of  the  landlord.  This  transfer  of 
property  depends  on  the  maxim  quidquid  plantatur  solo,  solo  cedit, 
'  which  Mr.  Amos  described  as  a  relic  of  feudalism,  "  inequitable  in 
\ts  principle,  and  injurious  in  its  effects  to  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment." It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  Mr.  Amos  did  not  see 
,how  untenable  his  theory  was,  since  even  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  exceptions  were  "of  so  extensive  a  nature 
as  almost  to  have  subverted  the  general  rule."  The  whole  cur- 
'rent  of  authority,  with  one  exception,  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  tenant's  right  to  remove  what  he  had  put  up;  his 
Tight  at  common  law  was  clear,  for  it  was  only  by  the  Statute 
of  Gloucester  that  the  landlord  had  any  remedy,  his  property 
in  them  while  annexed  remained — they  could  be  seized  by  the 
Bheriff  in  execution.  With  the  one  exception  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  celebrated  decision  in  Elwes  v.  Maw,  everything 
pointed  to  the  rule  being  that  the  fixtures  were  the  tenant's,  sub- 
ject to  an  occasional  exception  in  favour  of  the  landlord  in  certain 
cases.  The  authority  of  Elwes  v.  Maw  has  been  effectually  dis- 
posed of  in  a  learned  note  in  the  appendix,  which  shows  that  Lord 
Ellenborough's  view  was  opposed  to  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  to  the  Year-books  which  he  mistranslated.  Erroneous  as  the 
judgment  was,  it  weighed  upon  judges  for  half  a  century,  and  it  is 
only  in  late  times  that  the  Courts  have  been  gradually  returning  to 
the  true  theory.  For  this  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pro- 
found learning  of  Lord  Blackburn,  to  whose  judgments  English 
law  owes  as  much  as  it  does  to  those  of  Lord  Mansfield.  In 
future  the  current  of  authority  will  no  doubt  be  in  accord  with  the 
cases  before  Lord  Ellenborough's  unfortunate  decision,  and  the 
true  principle  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  that  fixtures  are  the 
landlord's  when  the  object  of  their  annexation  was  the  benefit  of 
the  property,  but  the  tenaut's  when  he  has  put  them  up  t:  pour 
occuper  son  occupation,"  or  "  pour  son  pleasure."  This  rule  will 
get  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  degree  of  annexation,  which 
will  be  put  again  in  its  proper  place  of  being  evidence, 
cogent  no  doubt,  but  still  merely  evidence  of  the  tenant's  object. 
If  this  be,  as  we  think,  the  true  theory,  many  seeming  anomalies 
will  be  removed,  and  English  law  redeemed  from  a  charge  of 
being  grossly  unjust.  We  believe  the  editors,  had  they  not  felt 
themselves  bound  by  their  author's  views,  would  have  adopted  it 
as  reasonably  explaining  why  the  law  holds  that  a  man  may 
remove  an  ornamental  mantelpiece  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall,  though 
lie  cannot  unscrew  a  window-fastening.  Theirnot  having  adopted 
it  has  not,  however,  affected  the  practical  value  of  their  work,  as 
they  have  provided  their  readers  with  all  the  materials  for  forming 
a  judgment  independent  of  any  theories  they  put  forward.  The 
care  they  have  shown  in  examining  the  earlier  authorities  has  been 
equally  given  to  their  examination  of  the  more  modern  cases,  and 
their  references  appear  to  be  most  accurate.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  American  cases  they  quote  will  prove  of  much  assistance, 
and  we  must  dissent  from  the  view  which  they  seem  to  have 
-adopted  from  America  as  to  the  effect  of  a  lease  being  renewed. 
The  references  to  the  civil  law  are  of  more  value,  and  the  honest 
endeavour  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act  and  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882,  is  praise- 
worthy. The  summaries  they  have  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work  of  these  extraordinary  specimens  of  legislation  seem  correct; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  agree  with  their  view  of  the  new  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  though  perhaps  some  of  their  doubts  are  a 
little  overstrained.  A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  book  is  a 
summary  of  the  rules  relating  to  various  kinds  of  fixtures.  The 
profession  may  be  congratulated  that  the  task  of  re-editing  a  work 
«f  great  authority  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  painstaking 
editors.  They  have  produced  an  accurate  and  well-written  work 
•n  the  law  of  what  is,  in  Mr.  Amos's  words,  "  a  species  of  pro- 
perty which  in  many  instances  is  of  very  great  value,  and  involves 
questions  of  daily  occurrence  which  affect  the  rights  as  well  of 
landlord  and  tenant  as  of  many  other  classes  of  individuals  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  society."  We  hope,  when  this  edition  is 
exhausted,  its  editors  will  give  us  a  work  of  their  own  on  the 
subject,  and  will  have  the  courage  to  adopt  the  opinion  they 
suggest  to  the  reader — "  that  the  decision  in  Elwes  v.  Maw  drew, 
for  the  first  time,  an  unnecessary  distinction  "  between  trade  and 
other  fixtures. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR  S.  M.  DEUTSOII  examines  the  character  of 
J-  Abelard's  theology  (1),  and  the  influence  exerted  by  it.  The 
former  he  considers  semi-rationalistic  in  effect,  but  not  in  Abelard's 
conscious  intention,  the  latter  as  small.  The  fact  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  Abelard's  want  of  system,  partly  by  the  pains  taken  to 
suppress  his  works,  attested  by  the  paucity  of  MSS.  The  work 
consists  of  a  general  introduction  treating  of  the  general  state  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  a 
reviewof  Abelard's  life  and  writings,  of  a  general  introduction  to 
his  philosophical  system,  and  of  the  application  of  his  principles 
to  theology,  under  the  heads  of  the  Trinity,  Christology,  the 
Doctrine  of  Sin,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 

Dr.  Schliemann's  new  work  on  his  Troian  discoveries  (2)  ha» 

(1)  Peter  Abalard,  ein  hritischer  Theohge  des  zwblften  Juhrhunderis. 
Von  S.  M.  Deutsch.  :  Hirzel.    London  :  Nutt. 

(2)  Troja  :,  Ergebnisse  meiner  neueslen  Auagrabungen.  Von  Dr.  Hcinrich 
Schliemann.  Mit  Vorredc  von  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce.  Leipzig  :  Brockhaus. 
London:  Kolckmann. 


already  received  so  much  notice  in  various  quarters  that  we  need 
here  only  chronicle  the  appearance  of  the  German  edition,  with 
the  remark  that  Dr.  Schliemann  and  the  more  candid  among  hia 
critics  seem  to  have  at  length  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  modus 
vivendi. 

A  word  of  recognition  must  also  be  accorded  to  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  a  standard  work,  Overbeck's 
Pompeii  (3),  with  illustrations  by  Mau.  The  course  of  discovery- 
has  been  attentively  followed,  and  text  and  plates  together  offer 
a  living  and  breathing  representation  of  the  familiar  life  of  the 
ancients. 

Friedrich  Kluge's  etymological  dictionary  of  the  German  lan- 
guage (4)  is  a  highly  meritorious  work,  distinguished  by  the 
clearness  and  conciseness  of  its  definitions  and  the  copiousness  of 
its  illustrations  from  allied  languages  and  dialects,  especially  of 
the  Germanic  family.  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  especially 
drawn  upon.  Scientific  compounds  and  recent  importations  from 
the  classical  languages  are  very  properly  omitted  ;  but  almost  all 
really  important  words  in  common  use  are  to  be  found.  The 
work  is  calculated  to  be  most  useful  to  the  English  as  well  as  to 
the  German  student.  One  rare  quality  of  the  author  is  his 
sobriety  of  judgment;  he  is  continually  discarding  the  most 
tempting  etymologies,  and  refusing  to  trace  the  history  of  words 
beyond  the  point  up  to  which  it  is  reasonably  certain. 

Herr  Ehrlich's  treatise  on  the  art  of  living  with  restraint  and 
decorum  (5)  is  a  sensible,  well-written  book,  somewhat  too  solid 
for  an  English  taste,  but  well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  a 
public  that  loves  to  exhaust  a  question.  The  subject  itself, 
indeed,  is  hardly  one  on  which  much  difference  is  likely  to 
prevail  among  cultivated  men,  and  the  interest  of  the  book  con- 
sists less  in  the  author's  ethics  than  in  the  undesigned  illustration 
of  national  characteristics.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  rules  of  civilization  everywhere,  and  Germans, 
English,  French,  and  Americans  arriving  by  different  paths  at 
sub^antially  the  same  result.  English  writers  are  quoted  with 
much  respect,  and  justice  is  done  to  the  strong  points  of  our  social 
and  educational  systems. 

The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  are  certainly  one  of  the  most 
delightful  regions  of  Europe,  and  in  Count  Adelmann  (6)  they 
have  found  one  of  the  most  easily  pleased  and  exuberantly  happy 
of  Continental  tourists.  It  might  be  easy  to  find  more  observant, 
graphic,  or  instructive  travellers;  not  so  easy  to  meet  with  a 
companion  so  agreeable  from  the  mere  contagiousness  of  genial 
enjoyment.  In  truth,  the  writer's  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Riviera  is  so  cordial  that  the  reality  might  almost  prove  dis- 
appointing ;  and  his  book  is  therefore  less  to  be  recommended  to 
intending  visitors  than  to  returned  tourists  wishful  to  revive 
pleasant  recollections. 

August  Trefort  (7)  is  a  Hungarian  savant  and  statesman  who 
publishes  a  small  volume  of  miscellanies  as  a  memorial  to  his 
deceased  son.  They  are  therefore  hardly  objects  of  criticism.  It 
may  truly  be  said,  however,  that  if  but  slight  in  treatment  they 
do  credit  to  the  writer's  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  As  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  has  sometimes 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  pronounce  eulogiums  on  deceased  foreign 
members.  The  elaborate  oration  on  Tocqueville  and  the  slighter 
one  on  Macaulay  are  interesting  illustrations  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  these  great  writers  in  Hungary  ;  while  that  on 
Fallmerayer  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  remark- 
able man,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  political  and  intellec- 
tual movement  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Herr  Leopold  Katscher  (8)  has  selected  as  subjects  for  his 
biographico-critical  essays  nine  persons,  foreign  to  Germany,  as 
characteristic  types  of  the  intellectual  currents  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Four  are  women  and  five  men  ;  live  English,  three 
French,  and  one  a  Dane.  The  studies  of  the  four  ladies — George 
Sand,  George  Eliot,  Currer  Bell,  and  Harriet  Martineau — are  the 
fullest  and  most  satisfactory.  They  show  an  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious use  of  all  accessible  biographical  material,  and  will 
contribute  to  make  the  English  author  as  well  known  on  the 
Continent  as  the  world-famous  Frenchwoman.  The  more  inte- 
resting of  the  other  essays  is  the  one  on  Buckle,  whose  biography 
Herr  Katscher  has  already  given  to  the  German  public  in  a  com- 
pendious form. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  Dr.  Landau  first  published  his  essay  on 
the  sources  of  the  Decameron  (9).  The  present  edition  is  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  accounted  a  new  work. 
It  is  a  treasury  of  information,  not  so  much,  however,  about  the 
Decameron  as  about  the  Panchatantra,  the  Seven  Wise  Masters, 

(3)  Pompeji.  Dargestellt  von  Johannes  Overbeck  im  Vereine  mit 
August  Mau.  Vierte  Autlage.  Leipzig :  Engelmann.  London : 
Kolckmann. 

(4)  Etymohghches  Wurterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Von  F.  Kluge. 
Strassburg :  K.  J.  Triibner.    London:  Triibner  &  Co. 

(5)  Lebenshunst  und  Kunslleben.  Von  H.  Ehrlich.  Berlin  :  Hofmann. 
London :  Nutt. 

(6)  Am  tigurischen  Meere.  Die  Naturpracht  der  Riviera  di  Ponente. 
Von  Alfred  Graf  Adelmann.  Stuttgart :  Kichter  &  Happier.  London  : 
Thimm. 

(7)  Peden  vnd  Studie.n.  Von  August  Trefort.  Leipzig :  Schlicke. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

(8)  Charaliterb'dder  aus  dcm  neunzehnteii  Jdhrhundert.  Biographisch- 
kritisohe  Essais.  Von  Leonid  Katscher.  Berlin :  Diimmler.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Quellen  des  Dehameron.  Von  Dr.  Marcus  Landau.  Zweite 
sobr  vermehrte  und  verbesswte  Autlage.  Stuttgart:  Scueible.  London: 
Nutt. 
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Dolopathos,  the  story  of  the  three  rings,  everv  celebrated  legend 
ot  winch  any  trace,  however  small,  is  to"  be  discovered  in 
Uoccaccio.  In  fact  Boccaccio  himself  is  frequently  almost  invisible 
amid  the  opulence  of  illustration.  This  luxuriance  of  detail,  how- 
ever, renders  the  work  very  amusing ;  and  it  might  almost  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  intricate  ramifications  of  those  popular  fictions 
winch  have  obtained  universal  currency. 

.  It  would  be  well  for  France  if  all  "  contributions  towards  the 
liistory  of  her  genius  and  manners  :'  were  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
that  which  Dr.  Schelller  is  enabled  to  offer  by  his  studv  of  French 
popular  poetry.    The  wealth  of  France  in  this  department  is  very 
great,  and  no  literature  of  the  kind  can  possess  greater  sweetness 
and  more  arch  simplicity.    It  seems  surprising  that  it  should  be  so 
little  blown,  even  with  full  allowance  lor  the  extent  to  which  the 
literature  of  the  cultivated  classes  has  been  formed  upon  classical 
models.    In  Germany,  as  Dr.  Scheffler  remarks  (10),  popular  and 
cultured  literature  have  united  to  form  a  national  literature. 
In  France  their  estrangement  is  almost  total,  although  some  great 
writers  like  George  Sand  have  occasionally  condescended  to  derive 
a  portion  of  their  inspiration  from  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
peasantry.     Popular  literature  is  moreover  rapidly  dying  out, 
and  the  capacity  for  either  producing  or  enjoying  it  seems  to  have' 
all  but  departed.    MM.  Luzel,  Villemarque/Ohampfleury,  Theuriet, 
and  other  collectors  have  done  much  to  rescue  what  is  still  extant 
and  even  to  retrieve  what  has  been  lost ;  but  their  exertions  have 
produced  no  effect  on  French  literature  remotely  comparable  to 
that  achieved  by  the  Percy  Ballads  in  England  or  "  Des  Knaben 
Wunderhorn  "  in  Germany.    A  well-intended  endeavour  of  Louis 
JNapoleon's  Government  to  form  a  complete  collection  of  French 
popular  poetry  came  to  nothing;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Dr.  Scheffler,  writing  in  so  unpopular  a  language,  will  not  be  able 
to  convince  the  French  what  treasures  they  have  at  home. 
Although  he  is  seldom  able  to  present  any  piece  in  its  entirety, 
there  is  enough  in  his  excerpts  of  fancy,  tenderness,  pathos, 
gaiety,  and  solid  good  sense  to  convey  a  most  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  people  from  whom  they  have  emanated.  They 
are  not  generally  distinguished  by  the  highest  poetical  qualities  ; 
their  charm  consists  rather  in  their  perfect  fidelity  to  the  facts 
of  nature  and   of  human  existence.    Thus,  for  example,  the 
blending  in  the  wedding  songs  of  admonitions  on  the  cares  which 
the  bride  is  about  to  assume  with  the  felicitations  becoming  the 
occasion  is  touching  in  its  truth  and  feeling.    Dr.  SchelHer's 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  songs  of  common  life  under  the  six 
divisions  of  happy  love,  unfortunate  love,  betrothal  and  bridal, 
married  life,  children  and  household,  and  festivals.    The  second 
volume  will  contain  military  songs,  ballads,  tales,  and  proverbs. 
The  writer's  method  is  to  take  the  particular  idea  or  custom  illus- 
trated by  the  poems  belonging  to  its  cycle,  and  further  elucidate 
it  by  quotations  exhibiting  the  various  versions  current  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  in  themselves  only  too  brief,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  glossary  of  even  superfluous  fulness.  Two  introductory 
chapters  respectively  institute  a  comparison  between  German  and 
French  popular  poetry,  and  discuss  the  history  of  the  latter  and  of 
the  principal  endeavours  to  preserve  it  and  make  it  known. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Hanover  (i  i)  presents  some 
curious  features.  As  early  as  1581  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  appears  as  a  dramatic  poet  with  the  "comedy  of 
Vincentius  Ladislaus,  Satrap  of  Mantua."  A  hundred  years  later, 
Ernest  Augustus,  father  of  George  I.,  causes  Italian  operas  to  be 
represented  in  a  very  grandiose  style,  the  mechanist  being 
apparently  at  least  as  important  as  the  musician.  Among  the 
stage  properties  is  recorded  "  a  griffin's  nest."  A  little  later  we 
find  Handel  the  presiding  genius,  until  he  forsakes  Hanover  for 
England.  Later  still  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti  is  performed,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  the  theatre  is  closed  altogether,  and  the 
Hanoverian  public  has  to  make  a  shift  with  puppet  plays.  So  it 
goes  on  until,  in  1866,  the  King  of  Prussia  is  necessitated  by  poli- 
tical events  to  take  the  theatre  under  his  august  protection,  and 
the  company,  after  a  decent  tribute  to  their  old  patron,  turn 
dutifully  towards  the  rising  sun. 

The  degree  to  which  the  German  public  is  engrossed  by  material 
interests  is  certainly  to  be  lamented,  and  should  any  real  poets 
appear  in  the  country,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  long  ex- 
perience a  disheartening  neglect.  At  the  same  time  the  public 
cannot  be  reasonably  blamed  for  declining  to  be  worked  up  into 
a  merely  factitious  enthusiasm.  When  Dr.  Rogge  (12)  reproach- 
fully reminds  it  that  fifteen  thousand  copies  of  a°poem  of  Victor 
Hugo's  have  been  sold  in  one  day,  he  omits  to  remark  that  there 
is  some  little  difference  between  the  poems  of  Victor  Hu?o  and 
those  of  his  client  Count  von  Schack.  Scback  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised, he  has  essayed  several  styles  of  poetry  with  credit ;  but  the 
very  specimens  selected  by  his  admirer  must  convince  any  reader 
that  in  original  verse  he  is  merely  an  elegant  dilettante,  whose 
best  point  is  his  mastery  of  metrical  form.  The  appreciation  of 
this  kind  of  excellence  is  rightly  left  to  amateurs.  Platen  is  in- 
comparably superior  to  Schack  as  a  master  of  form,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  half  a  century  has  shown  that  he  never  can  be  popular. 
Li  his  zeal  to  prove  Count  von  Schack  a  distinguished  poet,  Dr. 
Rogge  passes  lightly  over  his  really  valuable  performances,  his 


excellent  history  of  the  Spanish  drama,  bis  work  on  Arab 
literature  in  Sicily,  and  his  translation  of  Firdusi. 

"My  Repose  "  (13)  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  title  for  noems 
at  once  so  impassioned  and  so  mournful  as  the  majority  of  those 
published  under  this  designation  by  the  Queen  of  Poumania  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  title  is  derived  from  her  Maje'stv's 
country  seat,  a  view  of  which  is  prefixed.  "  Carmen  Sylva" 
possesses  abundance  of  genuine  poetical  talent ;  her  misfortune  is  a 
latal  fluency,  evinced  in  the  mere  undertaking  to  write  a  poem  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  Could  these  have  been  condensed  into  a 
poem  for  every  day  in  the  month,  the  poetical  result  would  not 
have  been  inconsiderable.  It  is  surprising  that  an  authoress  who 
has  shown  herself  capable  of  such  point  and  terseness  in  her  ad- 
mirable aphorisms  should  be  so  little  on  her  guard  against  diffuse] 
ness  in  lyrical  poetry.  As  a  rule,  the  poems  want  healthy 
objectivity  even  more  than  concentration;  but  some  are  excellent 
both  111  iorm  and  feeling,  as,  for  instance,  the  lines  on  Schopen- 
hauer s  misogyny,  and  the  little  pieces  entitled  "Die  Stern- 
schuppe    and  "  Wenn  Frauen  scherzen." 

The  four  first  published,  and  the  four  best,  of  Tennyson's  Idylls 
ot  the  King  (14)  have  been  admirablv  rendered  by  Dr.  Carl  Weiser, 
already  layourably  known  as  a  translator  of  Shelley.  Dr.  Weisers' 
rendering  is  most  accurate,  and  he  deserves  especial  praise  for  his 
skill  m  reproducing  the  metrical  structure  of  his  original.  German 
lyrical  poetry  13  almost  always  melodious,  German  blank  verse 
very  seldom  ;  but  Dr.  Weiser  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  make  it  so.  * 
_  Spielliagen's  last  novel  (1 5)  is  not  one  of  his  most  important,  but 
is  a  fairly  interesting  and  attractive  story,  compounded  out  of  old 
materials  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  artist.  There  is  a 
virtuous  hero,  somewhat  too  faultless,  who  is  involved  in  trouble 
by  the  villany  of  a  Greek  and  an  old  German— miscreants  of  too 
conventional  a  type— and  at  last  succumbs  as  a  mortal  to  live  as  a 
model.  Ihe  main  action  is  diversified  by  a  number  of  minor  inci- 
dents and  personages,  mosc  of  whom  we  seem  to  know  already; 
but  the  bright  style  and  animated  narrative  convey  an  impression 
ot  power,  and  make  the  book  generally  entertaining. 

"  Spring  Storms"  (16),  a  tale  for  young  ladies" chiefly  told  in 
letters,  is  prettily  sentimental,  sound  and  wholesome  at  the  same 
time,  and  well  adapted  for  its  public. 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  (17 )  has  another  of  its  anonymous 
and  probably  officially  inspired  articles  upon  German  foreign, 
policy,  evincing  profound  satisfaction  at  the  isolation  of  Kussia  and 
France.  Austria,  it  is  laid  down,  must  be  the  protection  of  the 
Slavonian  nationalities  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  a  view  incompatible 
with  any  Russian  alliance.  It  is  strangely  asserted  that  the 
balisbury-Schouvaloff  agreement  was  brought  about  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  envoy  at  Cabul,  which  did  not  take  place  for  several 
months  afterwards.  Julius  Rodenberg's  pictures  of  Berlin  life  are 
entertaining,  and  include  sketches  of  Rahel,  Chamisso,  and  other 
notabilities.  Turgeneff's  reminiscences,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
month  fail  to  interest,  as  the  persons  described  are  little  known  out 
of  Russia,  and  the  novelist  has  not  depicted  them  in  the  lively 
colours  with  which  he  was  wont  to  invest  his  fictitious  personages. 
C.  F.  Meyer's  novelette  of  "  The  Monk's  Wedding  "  is  concluded 
with  a  powerful,  if  somewhat  fantastic,  scene  ;  and  Dr.  Hirschfeld'a 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  Asia  Minor  is  also  terminated. 

The  November  and  December  numbers  of  Auf  der  Hbhe  (18) 
contain  nothing  remarkable  except  the  continuation  of  Fritz 
Lemmermeyer's  "  Alchemist,"  an  historical  romance  of  real  power, 
although  the  speeches  are  frequently  much  too  long  and  savour 
more  of  the  style  of  the  nineteenth  than  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


Vg)  I)!e  FranzVsische  Vbtts&chtun'g  und  Sane.  Ein  Beitrag  znr  Geistes- 
und  bittengeschichte  l<>ankreichs.  Von  YVilheliii Schcliler.  Bel.  I.  Leipzig: 
bcnliehe.   London:  Kolckmabn. 

(11)  Das  KSnigliehi  Theater  zn  Hannover.  Von  Hermann  Miiller 
Hannover  :  Helsing.    London  :  Williams  &  Novate. 

tSXZD  -!<Mf  F'icdrlch  Graf  von  Schack.  Eine  literdrisclte  Skisze.  Voa 
MX.  i.W.  Logge.    Berlin  :  Janke.    London  :  Kolcima'nn. 


French  literature. 

rTHIE  latest  work  of  the  author  of  Monsieur,  Madame  et  Bebe 
J-  has  disturbed  the  minds  of  Parisian  critics.  It  has  been 
called  a  bid  for  the  Academy,  and  has  been  reviled  and  wept  over 
as  a  sad  example  of  the  "  Lost  Leader "  kind.  That  any  one 
should  ever  have  honestly  deemed  it  possible  that  M.  Droz  should 
partake  of  "  la  stupidite  e'galitaire  "  is  only  a  proof  of  what  the 
said  stupidity  can  bring  itself  to.  Tristesseset  Sourircs  (1),  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work,  in  a  kind  of  diary,  of  an  old  lady  of  quality 
in  the  country,  is  for  the  most  part  a  severe  satire  "on  modern 
politics,  modern  manners,  modern  thoughts  on  religion,  and 
modern  ways  generally  in  France.  The  accusation  which  has 
been  brought  against  the  author,  that  in  some  of  his  earlier 
work  he  was  far  from  tender  to  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  a  different  kind,  is  obviously  absurd.  The  satirist  shoots  folly 
as  it  flies,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  the  folly  which  flies  to-day  is 

(13)  JI>ine  Ruh.  Von  Carmen  Sylva.  Berlin:  Duneker.  London? 
Y\  illiams  &  Xorgate. 

(14)  Kihiigsidyltai.  Voa  Alfred  Tennvson.  Ira  Metrum  des  Originals 
ube'rttagen  von  Dr.  Carl  Weiser.  Leipzig :  Reelam.  London  :  Volck-- 
niann. 

(15)  Uhlenhans.  Roman.  Von  F.  Spielhagen.  2  Bde.  Leipzig: 
Staackmann.    London:  Nutt. 

(16)  Lehzesiturme.  Erzahlungen  fur  jungc  Miidchen.  Von  Marie  Beeg. 
Stuttgart:  Richter  &  Kappler.    London:  Thimm. 

(17)  Deutsche  Rundschau.     Heiausgegeben  von  Julias  Rodenber<*. 
Jahrg.  10,  Hft.  4.    Berlin  :  Facte],    tsmatoa :  TrUbner  &  Co. 

(if)  Auf  d,r  Hohe  :  Internationale  Jteeite.  Horausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  9,  Hfte.  26,  27.  Leipzig :'  Licht  &  Meyer. 
London :  >>utt. 

(1)  Ti  hleaes  tt  Sourirts.    P-t  G-istave  Droz.   Paris  :  Havar-. 
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..ot  the  same  -with  that  which  flew  yesterday.  The  glaring-  draw- 
backs of  the  present  regime  in  France  could  hardly  fail  to  provoke 
a  satirist  who,  like  M.  Droz,  has  always,  even  in  his  most  skittish 
oments,  been  free  from  the  peculiar  canaille  smirch  which  marks 
he  manners,  the  literature,  the  politics  of  the  Third  Republic, 
t  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  the  volume  is  perhaps 
.ther  too  uniformly  didactic,  and  that  the  form  hardly  admits  of 
ufRcient  excursions  into  the  personal  and  dramatic.  M.  Gustave 
Droz  gives  personal  and  dramatic  touches  with  such  felicity  that 
one  cannot  help  regretting  the  comparative  paucity  of  them  here. 
Still,  the  book  is  excellently  French,  and  admirably  witty  in  parts  ; 
and,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  work  of  younger  writers,  the 
4  proverb  about  old  wine  and  new  is  certainly  not  falsified. 

It  is  a  thesis  which  might  be  supported  by  some  argument  that 
*  the  French  are,  on  the  whole,  the  youngest  people  in  the  world, 
though  in  part  they  are  probably  the  oldest.     Coming  from 
this  large  proposition  to  a  smaller  one,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
much  younger  than  the  English.    French  caricature  and  ex- 
travaganza, when  they  are  healthy  and  honest  (as  they  are  much 
ore  often  than  superficial  readers  suppose),  have  a  genuine 
hildishness  about  them  for  which  in  England  we  must  go 
ell   behind  the    nineteenth    century.     In    France    here  is 
Robida  (2)   with  another  book  which,  whether  its  readers 
ike  it  as  well  as  La  tour  enchantee  or  not,  is  a  very  capital 
100k    of    its    kind.     The    story    is,    of    course,    next  to 
nothing.    How  M.  Dumollet  (bourgeois  de  Pai-is)  resolved  to  go 
to  St.  Malo  some  sixty  years  ago  to  carry  off  his  bride  ;  how  he 
borrowed  a  donkey  to  ride,  fearing  the  dangerous  diligence ;  what 
manifold  troubles  this  animal  got  him  into,  so  that  at  last  he  was 
-driven  to  appear  with  a  troop  of  strollers  as  "  Mokodingo,  the 
Great  Cannibal  of  Africa  " ;  how  even  after  this  disaster  he  tumbled 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire — all  this  is  told  amusingly 
enough,  but  it  is  little  more  than  the  vehicle  of  M.  Robida's 
abundant,  fantastically  coloured,  but  carefully  drawn  and  very 
cleverly  composed,  designs.    Both  text  and  illustrations  are  really 
j  laughable,  but  the  critic,  if  not  the  general  reader,  cannot  help 
inoticing  the  character  of  their  laughableness.    There  is  not  one 
iota  of  satire  properly  so  called,  whether  political  or  literary,  or 
I  social  or  any  other.    The  extravaganza  is  a  pure  extravaganza, 
4 without  the  remotest  purpose  beyond  muscle-moving. 

Two  volumes  on  philosophical  subjects  (3  and  4).  neither  of 
which  requires  a  long  notice,  may  here  be  mentioned  to  their  pro- 
bable readers.  The  first,  M.  Fouillee's  ethical  critique,  is  one  of 
those  careful  and  industrious  surveys  of  other  men's  thoughts 
'  which  are  commoner  in  all  European  languages  nowadays  in  the 
.literature  cf  philosophy  than  contributions  of  original  thought. 
M.  Ferriere's  title  explains  his  standpoint,  which  is  that  of  the 
extremest  materialism  ;  but  his  book  also  is  rather  a  compilatiun 
and  an  anthology  than  a  substantive  work. 

We  noticed  recently  one  of  the  oldest  of  European  periodicals  ; 
we  may  now  notice  the  absolutely  youngest,  in  the  shape  of  the 
\Jtevue  Internationale  (5),  which  Signer  Angelo  de  Gubernatis  has 
started  at  Florence  in  French,  with  contributors  and  correspondents 
everywhere,  from  Tobolsk  to  Tangier.  M.  de  Gubernatis  made  a 
very  fair  start  at  Christmas,  with  a  list  of  articles  including  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Max  Midler's  Bristol  lecture  on  Rammohun  Roy  ; 
a  paper  on  Belgian  parties,  from  M.  de  Laveleye  ;  and  a  fair  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  papers,  not  forgetting  fiction.  His 
second  number,  dated  the  10th  of  this  month,  has  a  pendant  to 
the  Rammohun  Roy  lecture  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  on  Grotius 
by  M.  Opzoomer,  President  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy  of  Science, 
and  both  contain  interesting  articles  on  the  Italian  theatre.  We 
are  not  quite  certain  that  the  inclusion  in  such  a  Review  of  a 
chronique  jwlitique  is  wise.  As  a  bare  record  of  events,  it  is 
superfluous  :  and  the  moment  it  attempts  to  be  anything  else  the 
international  character  of  it  is  pretty  sure  to  suffer.  Thus  early, 
too,  M.  de  Gubernatis  has  had  a  little  theological  difficulty,  which 
he  has  explained,  but  of  which  he  will  probably  be  wise  to  avoid  a 
repetition. 

The  appearances  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet  in  print  are  not  very 
numerous  now ;  so  that  while  we  are  expecting  La  Veuve  it  is 
worth  directing  readers  to  some  pleasant  scenes  dialogues  of  his 
in  the  Heme  des  deux  mondes  (6)  for  the  new  year. 

We  do  not  know  that  Le  bouF  Mich'  (7)  can  be  recommended 
Virginibus  puerisque,  or,  to  speak  less  hypocritically,  we  do  know 
that  it  cannot.  But  fortunately  it  is  written  in  a  lingo  which  re- 
markably few  pueri  and  fewer  virgines  are  likely  to  understand. 
How  many  English  readers  could  answer  the  question  "  What  is 
a  vadrouilleur  ?  "  Ze  bouV  Mich',  however,  is  an  ambitious  book  : 
and,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least  amusing,  it  may  pretend  to  be  really  a 
H  document "  in  the  style  of  the  master — M.  de  Goncourt — to 
whom  M.  Caraguel  dedicates  it.  What  it  pretends  to  do  is  to 
show  what  the  life  led  in  the  successors  of  the  Cafe  Momus  of 
thirty,  and  the  Brasserie  des  Martyrs  of  twenty,  years  ago  is 
like.  These  resorts  lie  chiefly  in  or  about  the  Boulevard 
St.-Michel — whence  the  slang  title.    If  anybody  chooses  to  follow 

(2)  Le  voyage  de  M.  Dumollet.  Texte  et  dessins  par  A.  Kobida.  Paris: 
Decaux. 

(3)  Critique  des  systimes  de  morale.  Tar  A.  Fouille'e.  Paris  :  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

(4)  L'dme  est  la  fonction  du  cerveau.  Par  E.  Ferr  iere.  2  vols.  Paris: 
Germer-Bailliere. 

(5)  Revue  internntiomile.  Florence:  Bureau  de  la"  Pevue  Internationale." 
/London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

I     (6)  Revue  des  deux  mondes.    Premiere  livraison.  1384.. 
(7)  Le  boul'  Mich'.    Par  J.  Caraguel.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 


the  fortunes  of  Tralala,  the  "modem"  strong  man,  and  Tatave, 
the  "  modem  "  weak  one,  he  will  see  pass  before  him  an  unsavoury, 
and  doubtless  an  exaggerated,  diorama.  But  there  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  M.  Caraguel  is  not  writing  quite  out  of  his  own 
head,  and  the  result  certainly  "  gives  to  think "  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  century  of  open  questions  in  politics,  morals,  and 
religion.  Only  M.  Caraguel  has  a  word  of  comfort  which  is 
rather  a  double-edged  word.  "  N'est  pas  Michelin  qui  veut "  it 
would  appear,  and  the  average  provincial  in  his  years  of  student 
life  rarely  attains  to  the  full  dignity  of  a  vadrouilleur.  This,  all 
things  considered,  as  here  represented  by  the  historian  of  vadrouil- 
lerie,  a  noun  which  we  venture  to  coin,  is  perhaps  just  as  well  for 
France,  if  not  for  Paris.  La  faute  de  la  comtesse  (8)  is  a  much 
more  ordinary  sort  of  book,  telling  the  old  story  of  a  middle-aged 
man  who  marries  a  young  wife,  and  without  any  unkind  in- 
tention makes  her  unhappy.  The  falls  of  SchafFhausen  finish  the 
story  with  a  perhaps  unnecessary  tragedy. 

(3)  La  faute  de  la  comtesse.    Par  Y.  Booslane.   Paris  :  Plon. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £\  10s.  4d.,or 
$7  39,  and  mag  be  forxcarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
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of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LVI.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  Mag  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  THE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

Tl  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  nt  the  DORE 
04LLf,»y,  35  New  Bond  Street,  with  •■  Christ  Lcaviiit'  the  Frictorium,"  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  In. 

INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  Piccadilly. 

Galleries  Illuminated  on  dark  days,  and  after  Three  r.M.  every  day. 
Open  from '1  en  A.M.  to  Six  P.M.      Admission,  Is. 
  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.   Season  Ticket,  is. 

rPHE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

*T7for  BOVS  l™m  Five  to  Twelve  years  of  ase  (Boarders  and  Daily  Pupils)  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Wednesday,  January  23,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  Bayswater,  W. 

"MORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

Camden  Road.  N.W. 
Will  REOPEN  on  Thursday,  January  21,  1884. 


T> ADLEY  COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 

**  SHIPS  at  least  j  value  XSO,  £00,  £30,  and  £20,  respectively,  on  June  20.  For  Boys  under 
Fourteen  on  January  1,  H84 — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE  Rev  the  VVaudk.n 
Kadley  College,  Abingdon. 

T)OVER    COLLEGE— SEVEN   ENTRANCE  SCIIOLAR- 

TT  SHIPS,  worth  from  £i0  to  £10  10s.  a  year,  will  he  offered  at  Easter.  There  are  also 
Scholarships  ot  £50  tenable  at  the  Universities.  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  January  S3 
Board  i  16  lis.  Tuition,  troin  13  10  18  Uuineas.-For  particulars  apply  to  Rev.  W.  Bell.  M  A  '. 
Head-Master ;  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 


TTOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  SUSSEX.— 

Mr.  S.  McC.IIILI,,  M.A.  (formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College),  prepares  BOYS  for 
the  Public  Schools.   The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25.   Prospectus  on  application. 

^AFIELD  SCHOOL,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  CHESHIRE. — 

Preparatory  for  BOYS.  Miss  STALE Y  and  Miss  BLANCHE  STALEY  (Dcree 
...  Jincate  m  Honours,  Oirton  College,  Cambridge)  rec  eive  a  limited  number 

Prospectuses  on  application,  with  names  of  referees,  including  eminent  University  Pro- 
fessors, Church  dignitaries,  and  parents  of  Pupils. 


s 

Cert 


SOMERSETSHIRE    COLLEGE,    BAT  H.— 

r~.  Iie'"l-.Vaster-T.  M.  BROMLEY,  Esq.,  M. A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford.  BOYS  prepared 
lor  the  Universities  and  the  various  Competitive  Examinations.  Junior  Department,  Rev. 
W.  II.  Beach,  M.A.  (for  fifteen  years  Assistant-Master  at  Derbv  School).  Little  Boys  are 
here  thoroughly  grounded  in  preparation  for  the  Senior  Department,  or  for  the  Scholarships 
and  Entrance  Examinations   at  other  Schools—For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 

o  E  i  1 1 E  T  A  It  Y  • 


T.EAMINGTON 

NATION  began  Thursday,  December  20  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

begins  Wednesday,  January  30,  1884. 


COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMI- 

NEXT  TERM 


TJOYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING    COLLEGE.  —  The 

instruction  given  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment  in  Europe,  India,  or 
the  Colonies.  Sixty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September  next.  Age.  over  Seventeen  and 
under  Twenty-one.  For  competition  among  them  the  Secretary  of  State  w  ill  otter  Thirteen 
Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph 
Department.  The  College  Pros)  eetus  gives  lull  particulars.— Apply  to  the  Suclti.T  utv,  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College, Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 


]\/TORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  LENT 
TERM  commenced  January  17.  New  Boys,  10  o'clock  ;  Juniors,  10.30  :  Upper  School.  11 
o  clock. 

There  is  no  Vacancy  in  Junior  School,  and  One  only  in  Senior. 
Letters  addressed  to  Miss  WOODMAN,  as  above,  will  be  forwarded. 


T5LACKHEATH    PROPRIETARY  SCHOOL,  S.E. 

NEW  BOARDING-HOUSE. -BOARDERS,  £80  per  annum;  and  DAY-BOARDERS 
«0.  including  Tuition  Fees.-Addre-s,  Rev.  F.  It.  Bl  llKOWS,  M.A. ,  The  Hollies,  Bennett 
Park,  Blackheath,  S.E.    NEXT  TERM  begins  January  21,  1884.  aawxi 

TTALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SIIEPPERTON, 

,  -1-  near  London.— HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEARD,  M.A.  iCIif.ou  and  C.C.C.,  Oxlbrd.  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedhei-h) 

A     M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,   Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares 

J--1-*  BOYS  under  Fourteen  for  Eton,  Winchester,  sc.  Country  house,  close  to  the 
Hursley  Woods,  lour  miles  troiu  any  town.  Healthy  situation  and  good  air.  Sixteen  Pupils 
taken.  Terms,  £150  and  £136.— Apply  to  A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  Esq.,  Woollcy  Green,  near 
Romsey.  ^ 

WOOLWICH   and    SANDHURST. — At    the  Examination 

*  »  held  in  December  for  entrance  to  the  above,  Fourteen  Pupils  were  sent  up  by  Mr 
NORTHCOTT,  of  whom  Ten  were  socccssful  :— 


Order. 
46  ... 
5  ... 
fi  ... 
8  ... 


Name. 
Frederick  Potts 
Edward  W.  D.  Bi 
Henry  Nugent  Hi 
E.  S.  Douglas-Pei 
Alfred  R.  Ditmas 
Herbert  F.  U  ood 
W.  It.  L.  Goldic- 
Hugh  N.  Waymo 
Rowan  II.  Lee  W 
Carleton  Logan  . . 


  W 

xilwieh   

  J382 

ird  

  Ca 

. . .  4807 

ad   

  Ui 

iversity   

...  5331 

nant  

  Ca 

valry   

...  4434 

ecu's  India   . . 

...  1HII2 

ith  

  In 

...  6177 
...  5121 
...  4911 

irncr  

...  47D7 

Ml 

itia   

...  1444 

Of  these,  five  were  successful  their  first  trial,  the  remainder  sained  1500,  ison,  1200,  lnno,  ;>oo 
marks  respectively  alter  two  or  Dine  months'  preparation,  having  each  of  them  previously 
failed  twice  elsewhere.— Rochester  House,  Ealing,  VY. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Hyde,  I.-W. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council-'ihe  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Fi'ce-CTafrmon-Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B.,  CLE. 

/iW-.Vuster—Rev.  F.-D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
and  Modern  Departments.   The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 

1  Fives  Courts; 
will  be  ottered 
».  Secretary*. 


Classical 

all  the  ad 
ijood  Sea  13 
lor  compet 
Ryde,  1st 


ntages  of  a  southern  eiiniate.  Larg 
athing  and  Boating.     ONE  E.NTK  ANe  E  SI  1KM.ARSHIP  of  i 
January  25.— Apply  to  the  Head-MaSTRR.  or  the  II 
of  Wight. 


T 


HE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA,  Sussex. 

Iltad-Master— The  Rev.  H.J.  GRAHAM,  M. A., Oxon. 

At  this  School,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  above  St.  Leonards,  and  overlooks  the 
Sea,  BOYS  are  earetully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  Several  Scholarships 
have  been  obtained.  Pupils  received  from  the  age  of  Seven  to  Fifteen.— Address,  the  Rev 
II.  J.  Git  All  am.  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex. 

"R  RUCE     CASTLE      SCHOOL,  Tottenham. 

Head-Master- Rev.  W.  AI.M.U'K.  M.A. 
Bursar  and  Second- it  asto—'E.  Baker,  F.r.g.S. 
Senior  House  Yaieer—Rev,  O.  I'iiilpott,  M.A. 
In  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  spcciallv  Trained  lor  Public  Schools  :  in  I'pprr,  for  any  Class 
or  Pass  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  life.    Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

"VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— DEGREES 

„T  IN  MEDICINE  AND  STJRGERY.-The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning 
t  nurses  of  study  and  Examinations  for  these  Degrees  are  now  publisned  and  cun  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Registrar. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  together  with  conies  of  the 
Charters.  Examination  Papers,  Jtc,  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  (price  Is.)  published  ly 
Messrs.  MaClUlil.iVS  i:  Co.,  London,  and  Mr.  J,  E.  CORNISH.  Piecadiilv,  Manchester. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Ktgittm: 


A  RMY   EXAMINATIONS. — Mr.  S.  G.  KIRCHHOFFER, 

M.A.,  Cantab  Classical  Bonorman,  assisted  by  a  Wrangler  and  other  competent  Tutors, 
receives  a  lew  PRIVATE.  PUPILS  requiring  individual  care  and  attention.  Mr.  KlI-.i'H- 
JhUKJilt  has  been  tor  6ome  years  suceessiul  in  preparing  Candidates  for  the  various  Arm* 
Examinations.— Address,  Vilely  Grange,  Farnboro'  Station,  Hants. 

"AN  ENGLISH  RECTOR  (M.A.  Camb.),  at  present  in  Italy, 

Mk  and  .wnose  wfe  is  preparing  immediately  to  join  him  for  a  three  or  four  months'  tour., 
will  be  glad  to  give  Escjrt  and  the  benefit  of  Special  Experience  derived  during  several  seas.nn 
in  that  country,  to  a  Gentleman,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  Student  wishful  to  travel.  Reference 

is  kindlv  permitted  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  Address,  until  the  23rd  inst.,  to  Mrs. 

Lit  Mi,  St.  John  s  Rectory,  Caeethain,  Manchester  |  or  to  E.  ilEALBY,  Esq.,  Oakneld,  Little 
Wootton,  near  Liverpool. 

T5ARHAM  LODGE,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— At  Barbara 

-M-J  House  BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools.  At  the  Lodge  younger  Boys  are 
received  on  lower  terms  by  the  Rev.  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll., Cambridge  (Senior 
Optime  and  First-class  Classics).  They  are  taught  to  speak  French  by  a  resident  French 
Governess,  and  are  watched  over  with  the  utmost  care  by  an  experienced  Lady.  The  healthi- 
ness of  the  house  and  grounds  cannot  be  surpassed. 


nilARDSTOCK    COLLEGE,     Chard.  — TERM  began 

^   January  18.   ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  January  17._Apply 

to  PltlXCIl'AL. 


YyOODCOTE    no  USE,    WINDLESHAM,  BAGSHOT.— 

*  »     A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Fourteen. 

Terms  from  100  to  120  Guineas. 

(COPY.) 

Dear  Sin,— My  Partner,  CHARLES  S.  jEitttAsi,  who  has  been  here  so  manv  years,  is,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  still  working  with  me.  The  CUAtu.Es  S.  jEitn.AM,  of  Godalming,  whose  Adver- 
tisement you  have  seen,  is  my  Partner's  cousin,  an  old  Pupil  and  very  good  friend  of  ours. 


Yours  truly, 


CHARLES  B.  FENDALL. 


'"THOROUGH       PREPARATION     for     the  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. -SCHOOL  for  LITTLE  BOYS,  Six  to  Fourteen  vears  of  age.  Highly 
recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jex-Blake,  Head-Master  of  Rugby";  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abuotc 
Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School;  the  Rev.  Canon  Duckworth,  Westminster.— 
Address,  Miss  Elkixgtox,  Kugby  House,  Avenue  Road,  Bexlcy,  Kent  (late  77  Avenue  Road. 
Regent's  Park). 
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ELECTRICAL 


HE    HAMMOND  COMPANY 

ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 
There  are  VACANCIES  in  this  College  for  TEN  APPRENTICE-STUDENTS,  who  will 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Electricity,  and  trained  to  become  practical  engi- 
neers on  tne  Installations  and  in  the  Manufacturing  Works  of  tue  Humniond  Company. 

The  course  lasts  tor  two  years,  at  the  end  oi  wlu.  h  the  Company  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
posts  to  those  who  have  served  their  time  satisfactorily. 

For  Terms  and  foil  information  apply  to  the  Puis,  l pal.  The  Hammond  Companv.  Elec- 
tron! Engineei  ing  College,  2  Red  Lion  square,  W.C.,  or  to  P.  A.  LAntAM,  M.A.,  Secretary, 
IP)  Caunon  Street, E.C. 


A  RMY  EXAMINATIONS 

Berk 


HILL  LANDS,  WARGRAVE, 

TERM  just  COMMENCED. 
Principal— Rev.  A.  PRITCIIARD,  M.A.  Osan  ;  fifteen  years'  experience  in  tuition. 
Vict- Principal  —  Mr.  E.  CAKLISLE,  M.A.,  late  Foundation  Sehular,  St.  John  s  Collese 
Cambridge  (.lyth  Wruu-rler,  18781,  six  years'  expjncnv-e,  in  Woolwion  tuition  chiefly. 
151  successes  since  January  1879,  including  among  the  most  recent  the  following  high 
places  : 

Fourth  for  Sandhurst  last  July,  third  tor  Militia  Qualifying  last  October,  eleventh  for. 
Woulwich  last  month  ;  the  other  three  Woolwich  candidates  appearing  48th,  68th,  and  59thr 
respectively  in  list  issued  'iith  ult. 

Three  more  successes  for  Sumlhurst  just  published.  Second  University  candidate  with. 
6,20,'j  marks,  94'h  on  list  with  4,43»j  marks,  and  eleventn  on  Cavalry  iist  with  4,2ii  marks. 

The  two  successful  Woolwich  candidates  failed  last  summer  before  coming  to  Wargrave. 
Eight  out  of  nine  of  the  last  Sandhurst  Preliminary  candidates  passed. 

Stafi'of  Assistant  Tutors,  mostly  all  resident. 

Special  department  for  Militia  olficers  preparing  for  the  Military  Competitive^  separate 

establishment  provided. 

Course  in  charge  of  Colonel  Philip  Story,  late  South  Lancashire  Regiment,  formerly 
for  eight  years  Garrisun  Instructor,  who  is  ably  assisted. 

Twenty-one  successes  since  the  department  has  been  established, 

It  now  numbers  12  Militia  officers. 

With  seven  candidates  at  last  September  examination,  the  second  place  with  two  other* 

were  gained. 

Address,  lor  particulars  of  either  hranch,  Pcv.  A.  Pritchard,  Wargrave,IIenley.Oxon. 
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OiSDON  INTERNATIONAL  and   UNIVERSAL  EXHI- 
BITION, 1S84.   To  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  London,  will  hold  at  the  Crystal  Palace  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  ftc.entitie.  Agricultural,  and  Industrial 
Products.   The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  un  St.  George's  Day,  the  2Jrd  of  April,  lt>84,  and 
will  remain  open  for  a  period  of  at  lea?t  six  months. 

Prospectuses,  entry  forms,  and  all  information  muy  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Com- 
rniojioinjr,  or  any  oi  the  Oinciul  Ageuts. 

GEORGE  COLLINS  LEVEY, 
Exeeutive  Commissioner, 
19  and  21  (^ueen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

G.  GORDON  CLE ATIIER, 

Manager,  Crj^tal  Palace,  S.E. 

HE      CITY     CONSTITUTIONAL  CLUB, 

Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
(Premises  recently  occupied  by  the  City  of  London  Old  School.) 

Trustee*: 

The  Right  Hon.  The  LORD  MAYOR,  M.P. 

Alderman  Sir  ROBERT  CARDEN.  M.P. 

Alderman  Sir  REGINALD  HANSON. 
The  magnificent  building  known  ns  the  City  of  London  Old  School.  Milk  Street,  Cheap* 
side.  E.C,  whicu  is  capable  of  acooinmudatmg  I>,000  members,  having  been  secured,  appli- 
cations fur  Membership  are  now  invited  tVoun  Gentlemen  holding  Conservative  opinions. 

Annual  Subscription  & 
No  entrance  fee  for  first  l..'»oo  members. 

The  buildimr  can  be  viewed  and  forms  of  application  and  full  information  obtained  from 

the  Secretary  at  the  CluD  House  as  abo\e. 

SPECTACLES  BLINDNESS. 

TMPEIiFECTLY  adapted  Spectacles  are  the  cause  of  most 

J-  eases  of  Blindness  end  defective  vision.  Mr.  II.  LAURAXCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician. 
IA  OLD  BOND  Si'KKE  C  tlute  IN1,  has  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles-  his  especial  and 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimonials  from  Earl  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.. 
F.  D.  Dixon  llurtlaud.  Esq..  M.P. ,  Thomas  Cook, £sq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  \-c. 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 

City  Brauches-6  POULTRY  ;  and  22  FENXUUR.CH  STREET,  E.C. 


For   the    safe    and   orderly  keeping    of  all 
LETTERS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE  S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  t\ ith  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PAKCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  Od. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 


HENRY  STOXE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee, 


BAXLTRY. 
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MR.  GEORGE  AND  HIS  BOOKS. 

SEVERAL  hard  things  might  be  said  of  the  present  day, 
but  probably  none  of  them  would  be  juster  than  the 
accusation  that  modern  man  lias  to  a  great  extent  lost  the 
sense  of  perspective,  and  appears  to  confuse  altogether  the 
relative  bigness  of  things.  To  illustrate  this  proposition  at 
length,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  what  has  been  oppro- 
briously  called  the  Queen  of  Sheba  style  of  writing ;  but 
one  particular  illustration  happens  to  be  pat  to  the  pur- 
pose. If  Mr.  1  eney  George  happened  to  be  that  one  man 
in  a  million  who  can  correctly  take  his  own  measure,  he 
would  certainly  enjoy  a  vast  amount  of  laughter  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  fuss  which  a  certain  portion  of  the  British  public 
is  making  about  him.  Persons  distinguished  or  persons  noto- 
rious take  the  chair  at  his  meetings,  and,  gravely  disavowing 
agreement  with  his  opinions,  plead  at  the  same  time  that 
those  opinions  are  such  very  important  opinions,  and  Mr. 
George  himself  such  a  very  important  man,  that  they  cannot 
refuse  the  opportunity  of  introducing,  <tc.  Members  of  the 
Government  elaborately  discuss  him,  and  supporters  of  the 
Government  anxiously  endeavour  to  prove  that  nothing  that 
the  Government  has  done  has  anything  like  a  connexion 
with  anything  that  Mr.  George  proposes.  And,  lastly, 
reviewers  who  have  to  tackle  his  books  approach  him  with 
as  many  apologies  and  as  elaborate  propitiations  as  they  can 
devise  to  soften  their  demonstrations  that  his  theories  are 
naught  and  his  argumentative  power  a  minus  quantity. 
He  is  told  that  he  is  a  "  poet,"  an  "  enthusiast  of  humanity," 
a  "  fascinating  writer  "  ;  that  his  presentation  of  his  eas6  is 
<(  admirable,"  if  only  the  case  were  a  better  one ;  his 
rhetoric  "  excellent  "  ;  his  chapters  and  passages  "  brilliant," 
''piquant,"  "pungent,"  "vigorous,"  "incisive";  his  illus- 
trations ingenious,  his  style  lucid  and  eloquent. 

Now,  however  we  may  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
it  is  stupid  as  well  as  wrong  to  depreciate  form  because  you 
dislike  matter,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  been 
disciplined  to  the  taking  of  literary,  political,  and  philo- 
sophical altitudes  to  admit  even  this  excellence  in  Mr. 
■George.  He  is  fluent  enough,  no  doubt.  He  has  the 
quality,  which  seems  to  be  more  and  more  supplanting  all 
other  qualities  in  its  effect  on  public  opinion,  of  believing, 
or  apparently  believing,  what  he  says ;  and  he  says  it  in  a 
loud  and  positive  manner,  which  may  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  vigour  by  persons  who  would  think  the  Provinciates 
feeble.  His  American  breeding  has  given  him  a  certain 
freedom  from  English  convention,  and  has  especially  encour- 
aged him  to  appeal  to  the  Deity  and  use  religious  dialect 
after  a  manner  now  much  rarer  in  England  than  it  once 
was,  and  proportionately  more  striking  to  the  general.  He 
uses  big  brushes  and  very  bright  or  veiy  dark  colours.  But 
that  any  competent  critic  reading  the  book  called  Social 
Problems  which  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Trench  have  just 
published  for  him  as  a  sequel  to  Progress  and  Poverty, 
should  really  consider  him  an  effective  writer,  not  to  say  an 
effective  reasoner,  would  be  a  very  surprising  thing.  The  book 
is  essentially  an  appeal  to  ignorance  in  its  method  and  style 
no  less  than  in  its  arguments,  and  in  what  do  duty  in  it  for 
facts.  A  harrowing  picture  of  the  sack  of  London  and  New 
York  by  the  proletariat  is  not  an  argument  for  refusing  to 
recognize  property  in  land  or  in  anything;  it  is  the 
strongest  argument  for  rigidly  maintaining  the  sacredness 
of  property.  A  quotation  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, whatever  it  may  be  in  New  York,  is  certainly  not  in 
London  a  valid  or  final  establishment  of  Mr.  George's 


favourite  proposition  that  man  is  born  to  be  a  landowner 
(or  at  least  a  landholder)  as  certainly  as,  according  to  older 
and  better  authorities,  he  is  born  to  trouble.  You  do  not 
gain  anything  either  in  rhetoric  or  in  logic  by  calling  the 
English  people  "  stupid  "  because  they  decline  to  rob  the  D  'ike 
of  Westminster.  When  Mr.  George  says  that  "  the  fi.  st 
"  Astor  made  an  arrangement  with  certain  persons  living 
"  in  his  time  by  virtue  of  which  his  children  an-  now  allowed 
"  to  tax  other  people's  children,"  he  says  something  nearly 
as  absurd  as  a  panegyrist  of  the  Astor  famil)r  -.vould  say 
who  should  describe  the  original  Astor  as  having  made  a 
beneficent  arrangement  whereby  the  children  of  those  with 
whom  he  made  it  are  housed  instead  of  being  houseless. 
If,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  already,  Mr.  George's 
history  is  fiction,  his  economy  moonshine,  his  proposal  to 
make  the  State  directly  dependent  on  the  changing  seasons 
and  the  varying  skill  of  agriculturists  a  piece  of  political 
madness ;  if  his  ethics  are  limited  to  the  assertion  of  the 
divine  right  of  robbery,  and  his  theology  an  assumption 
that  the  divine  thoughts  are  necessarily  identical  with  Mr. 
George's  crotchets,  the  connexion  of  his  theories  with 
the  supposed  facts  which  prove  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity 
deserves  epithets  no  more  complimentary  than  these.  In 
neither  of  his  books  is  there  the  slightest  attempt  to  show 
in  what  way  the  expropriation  he  proposes  would  benefit 
any  living  soul,  or  a  single  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  as 
all  his  scheme  could  do  would  be  to  relieve  taxpayers  of  tax- 
ation, the  paupers  and  the  prostitutes,  the  outcast  children 
and  the  starved  labourers  whom  he  pities,  and  not  one  of 
whom  pays  a  penny  of  taxes  except  on  excisable  liquors 
and  a  few  other  commodities,  would  be  in  no  way  relieved. 
Nowhere  is  it  possible  to  find  the  least  consciousness  that, 
if  the  scheme  could  ever  be  got  to  work  at  all — if  mankind 
at  large  could  be  seized  of  the  estates  with  which  Mr. 
George  would  invest  it,  and,  further,  could  be  got  to  retain 
possession  thereof,  the  only  result  would  be  a  condition  of 
permanent  stagnation  in  which  all  men  would  live  like 
negro  squatters.  The  "  natural,  equal,  and  inalienable 
"  rights  of  men,"  which  Mr.  George  recognizes,  mean 
simply  the  natural  and  unalterable  level  of  savagery.  To 
put  it  briefly,  Mr.  George's  past  is  a  fiction,  and  his  future, 
if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  be  a  pigstye. 

With  a  preacher  of  this  kind,  the  best  way  is  neither  to 
lift  the  hands  at  him  in  pious  horror,  nor  to  waste  the 
breath  in  arguments,  nor,  least  of  all,  to  assure  him  that  he 
is  a  most  eloquent  man  (which  he  is  not)  and  a  philan- 
thropic (which  in  any  true  sense  he  is  still  less),  and  that  if 
he  wTould  only  be  a  little  more  orthodox  and  a  little  less 
ignorant,  he  would  be  a  welcome  ally  to  social  reformers. 
Every  now  and  then,  in  order  that  his  mischievous 
nonsense  may  not  do  the  harm  which  mischievous  nonsense 
let  entirely  alone  sometimes  does,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
the  demonstration  of  its  nonsensical  mischief.  But  for  the 
most  part  he  may  be  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  is  under- 
stood to  be  going  to  the  Highlands  to  talk  to  the  crofters. 
If  he  finds  the  crofters  very  much  enlivened  by  the  pro- 
spect of  having  to  pay  their  rents  to  the  Government  in- 
stead of  to  the  lairds,  it  will  be  a  little  surprising.  If  he  says 
anything  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  encouraging  to 
any  illegal  act,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  of  the  district  will  have 
to  see  whether  in  the  tolerably  intricate  net  of  Scotch  law 
there  is  not  a  mesh  that  will  fit  Mr.  George.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  more  his  gospel  is  expounded  the  better,  for  the 
more  evident  its  exceeding  poverty  in  good  things  will 
become.  J uclging  from  some  remarks  made  the  other  night 
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at  Birmingham,  Mr.  George  is  permeable  on  the  subject  of 
capital,  and  may  some  day  discover  that  every  infant  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  cheque-book  tied  to  him  to  balance 
the  mysterious  title-deeds  to  a  very  indefinite  landed  estate 
which  he  has  already  invented.  In  that  case  he  will  cease  to 
be  suspect  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  but  will  also  lose  the  advantage, 
such  as  it  is,  which  a  state  of  one-ideadness  confers  on  the 
one-idead.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  possible  antidote  to  Mr. 
George  in  the  case  of  any  reasonable  person  better  than  the 
reading  of  Mr.  George's  works.  They  both  consist  of  infinite 
changes  rung  on  three  propositions :— That  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misery  in  the  world ;  that  this  misery  comes  from 
private  property  in  land  ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  land  would  suffice  to  do  away  with  it.    Of  the 
first  proposition,  which  nobody  disputes,  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  is  offered  in   the  manner  which  Mr.  George's 
complimentary  critics  call  brilliant,  pungent,  vigorous,  and 
so  forth — that  is  to  say,  there  are  many  good  round  adjec- 
tives and  nouns  used  in  connexion  with  it.  Of  the  other  two 
propositions  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  pro- 
duced, and  the  reader  is  asked  to  accept  them  partly  on  the 
authority  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  partly  on 
another  for  which  we  have  to  take  Mr.  George's  voucher. 
The  minor  characteristics  of  this  system  of  social  and 
political  economy  have  been  sufficiently  described  and  need 
not  be  repeated.  Its  premisses  are  to  a  large  extent  histori- 
cally false,  and  between  its  premisses  and  its  conclusion  a 
gulf  is  fixed,  which  logic,  no  less  than  morality,  absolutely 
refuses  to  bridge. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  CONVENTION. 

TT  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Conference  of  Ministers 
-B-    of  the  Australian  colonies  at  Sydney  should  be  likely  to 
separate  without  proposing  any  formal  scheme  of  confedera- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  strict  and  selfish  protec- 
tionism of  Victoria  with  the  comparatively  liberal  policy  of 
New  South  Wales  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
immediate  union ;  but  a  more  general  and  more  conclusive 
reason  for  delay  or  inaction  was  to  be  found  in  the  sudden 
inception  and  hurried  convocation  of  the  Conference.  The 
delegates,  although  they  possessed  the  authority  of  official 
position,  could  have  no  sufficient  mandate  to  consider  and 
determine   the   whole  future  condition  of  the  Colonies. 
The  Legislatures  which  they  represented  had   not  had 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  their   constituents  on  the 
important   question   of  confederation.     Colonial  opinion 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  foreign  settlements  at  a  distance 
seems  to   have   been   practically  unanimous;  but  there 
is  no  essential  connexion  between  a  federal  system  and  such 
enterprises  as  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea.    The  scheme 
of  gradual  union,  to  be  attained  by  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent congress  or  council,  was  a  mere  afterthought,  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Derby's  despatches. 
Politicians  who  hastily  concluded  that  agreement  on  a  single 
point  implied  permanent  co-operation  may  have  by  this  time 
discovered  that  they  were  unduly  sanguine.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  project  of  a  Federal  Council  may  be 
carried  into  effect  in  some  form.     Any  more  ambitious 
scheme  is  only  likely  to  succeed  when  the  fear  of  exter- 
nal complications  prevails  over  local  prejudices  and  inter- 
colonial jealousies. 

"When  Lord  Derby,  in  his  answer  to  the  Government  of  j 
Queensland,  indicated  union  as  a  condition  precedent  of 
annexation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  wished  to  promote  a 
general  federation  or  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of  attaching 
new  dependencies  to  single  colonies.  It  is  true  that  the 
Queensland  Ministry  had  proposed  to  occupy  New  Guinea 
in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  but  in  hoisting  the  English 
flag  without  authority  from  home  they  had,  through  their 
agent,  usurped  sovereign  functions.  It  was  evident  that, 
even  if  the  small  community  of  Queensland  had  been  legally 
competent  to  establish  an  external  settlement,  it  would  be 
unable  to  bear  the  cost  of  administering  or  protecting  its 
new  possession.  Lord  Derby  probably  wished  to  remind 
not  only  Queensland,  but  the  Australian  Colonies  in  general, 
that  if  their  wishes  were  granted  they  must  be  prepared  to 
undertake  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  sub-colonial  Empire.  The  settlements  which  fringe  the 
coast  of  the  Southern  continent  are,  even  with  the  addition 
of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  less  populous  than  Scot- 
land or  than  London ;  and  some  of  them  are  separated 
from  the  rest  by  enormous  distances.  A  combination  of 
all  their  resources  for  the  government  of  territories  still 


more  remote,  inhabited  by  alien  races,  might  perhaps  not  be 
impossible,  but  it  would  be  a  hazardous  experiment. 
The  colonists  probably  assumed  that  the  annexation  would 
be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  by  the  mother-country.  In  prin- 
ciple they  might  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  they  should 
contribute  to  the  expense ;  but  differences  woidd  arise  when 
it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  quota  to  be  paid  by 
each  several  community.  The  dangers  and  inconveniences 
which  might  result  from  the  neighbourhood  of  foreign 
settlements  would  affect  the  different  Colonies  unequally. 
Neither  South  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  would  apprehend 
an  immigration  of  released  French  criminals,  though  all  the 
Colonies  would  be  liable  to  the  risk  of  war.  It  would 
evidently  be  in  some  respects  more  convenient  to  the 
Imperial  Government  to  deal  with  a  body  which  should 
represent  all  the  Colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  seemed  that  Lord  Derby  had 
been  taken  at  his  word,  the  supposed  readiness  of  all  the 
Colonial  Governments  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  the 
formation  of  a  confederacy  was  not  regarded  with  unqualified 
complacency.    The  party  which  once  anticipated  with  open 
satisfaction  the  disintegration  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  though 
it  is  not  extinct,  finds  it  for  the  present  convenient  to 
restrain  or  conceal  its  aspirations.    The  obvious  tendency 
of  federal  union  to  ripen  into  independence  suggested 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  convening  even  a  Conference 
of  Ministers.    The  establishment  of  some  kind  of  protec- 
torate in  New  Guinea,  and  the  discouragement  of  foreign 
settlements  in  the  South  Pacific,  would  not  be  unpopular 
in  England ;  but  a  Standing  Committee  charged  with  the 
care  of  common  colonial  interests  would  always  be  liable  to 
disagree  with  the  Imperial  Government  on  questions  of 
external  policy.    The  rigid  abstention  of  the  Colonial  Office 
and  its  representatives  from  interference  with  domestic 
politics  could  not  in  the  first  instance  extend  to  projects  of 
annexation  or  to  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers.  The 
privileges  extended  to  large  colonial  confederacies  naturally 
expand  with  the  growth  which  may  perhaps  prepare  the  way 
to  actual  or  nominal  independence.    According  to  constitu- 
tional theory,  the  foreign  relations  of  Canada  are  as  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Crown  as  those  of  Jamaica  or  Demera:  : 
but  the  Dominion,  having  absolute  control  of  its  own  tai 
and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  merchant  navy,  exercises 
without  dispute  the  function  of  negotiating  with  its  powerful 
neighbour.  Disjmted  questions  affecting  fisheries  are  indeed 
often  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Government;  but  only 
because  the  Canadians  voluntarily  invoke  the  protection  or 
advocacy  to  which  they  have  a  right. 

The  apprehensions  which  have  lately  disturbed  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  can  scarcely  be  allayed  by  any  action  of 
their  own.    It  is  impossible  that  New  Zealand  or  New 
South   Wales   should   approach   with   remonstrances  or 
diplomatic  representations  the  Governments  of  France  or 
Germany.    Any  foreign  Power  which  engaged  in  communi- 
cations with  the  several  Colonies  would  be  guilty  of  dis- 
courtesy and  intrusion.    Even  if  all  the  Colonies  were  to 
combine  for  the  purpose,  their  power  and  resources  would 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  European  Power  of  any  pretensions  which 
they  might  advance.    In  extreme  cases  they  must  depend 
on  the  protection  of  the  English  navy,  although  they 
might  contribute  by  their  efforts  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  coasts  and  harbours.    It,  therefore,  happened  that 
the   same   pressure  which   seemed   at   one   time  likely 
to    promote   federal    union    tended   to   counteract  any 
tendency  to   separate   from   the   Empire  which  might 
otherwise   have    resulted   from    a  policy  of  federation. 
The  inherent  incapacity  of  the  several  Colonies  to  take 
independent   action    was   illustrated   by   Lord  Derby's 
judicious  disavowal  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  by 
Queensland.    The  measure  seemed  more  absurd  on  the  part 
of  a  petty  colonial  community  than  if  it  had  been  under- 
taken by  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales  ;  but  in  any  case  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  repudiate  the  extension  by  the 
action  of  a  mere  dependency  of  English  dominion.  The 
Legislature  of  Queensland  was  certainly  not  prepared  to 
defend  the  flag  which  a  colonial  police  magistrate  had 
planted,  either  against  natives  who  might  perhaps  resent 
invasion,  or  against  foreign  adventurers  who  might  probably 
dispute  a  questionable  title.    The  subsequent  adhesion  of 
the  other  Colonies   to   the  Queensland   enterprise  gave 
respectability  and  substance  to  schemes  of  annexation.  The 
Imperial  Government,  though  it  could  no  longer  refuse  to 
notice  the  unanimous  demand  for  countenance  and  aid,  re- 
tained the  right  and  the  duty  of  limiting  its  sphere  of  action, 
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and  of  imposing  conditions  on  its  support.  It  was  evidently 
proper  that  the  Colonies  should  bear  the  whole  or  the 
larger  part  of  any  expense  which  might  be  incurred.  If 
due  contributions  could  be  secured,  there  was  little  objection 
in  principle  to  an  increase  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
strength  of  the  English  navy. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Sydney  Conference,  which  had 
itself  only  power  to  deliberate,  will  not  recommend  to  the 
Colonial  Governments  any  definite  system  of  contribution 
to  the  expense  of  annexing  and  governing  that  portion  of 
New  Guinea  which  is  not  occupied  or  claimed  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  the  possible  establishment  of  foreign  settlements  on  the 
island  will  not  cease  to  cause  uneasiness  or  alarm.  The 
evil  of  occasional  immigration  by  escaped  or  liberated 
criminals  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated.  The  former 
refusal  of  the  Australian  Colonies  to  receive  from  England 
convicts  sentenced  to  transportation  was  founded  on  a  more 
practical  danger.  Colonial  society  was  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated by  the  influx  of  a  degraded  class  which  was  in- 
distinguishable in  language  and  habits  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  A  few  French  fugitiveswould  be  instantly  recog- 
nized, and  local  laws  which  might  be  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  mischief  which  might  ensue  could  be  easily 
enforced.  It  is  indeed  rather  in  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands  than  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand  that  French 
convicts  are  likely  to  become  troublesome  or  formidable. 
The  settlement  of  new  European  colonies  might  be  a  still 
more  serious  evil.  The  English  and  French  wars  of  former 
times  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  were  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  occupation  of  neighbouring  colonial  territories 
by  rival  Powers.  French  forts  and  naval  stations  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  would  involve  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
burdensome  armaments  to  protect  the  English  settlements. 
Some  of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  colonists  might  be  effec- 
tive, but  they  are  unfortunately  altogether  impracticable. 
Great  Powers  would  decline  to  acquiesce  in  a  prohibition  of 
foreign  settlements  within  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Austra- 
lian coasts.  It  is  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  whole 
continent  is  subject  to  English  sovereignty.  A  claim  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Pacific  islands  would  be  more 
difficult  to  assert.  It  will  probably  be  desirable  to  annex 
the  greater  part  of  New  Guinea  before  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment can  interfere. 


EGYPT. 

GENERAL  GORDON  has  by  this  time  reached  Cairo 
and  may  even  have  left  it  for  Khartoum.  The 
Ministry  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  in- 
formed the  world  that  the  reason  why  he  was  not  sent  before 
was  opposition  to  that  step,  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  but  on  that  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
This  candour  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  General  Gordon's 
hands.    Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  reluctant  that  General 
Gordon  should  go;  but  General  Gordon  has  gone,  and 
though  his  orders  are  as  complete  a  mystery  as  his  ap- 
pointment was  a  week  ago,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  or  that  his  dis- 
patch as  an  English  Commissioner,  whether  with  full  powers 
or  not,  is  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  fiction  of  Egyptian 
independence.    To  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  proper  to 
look  for  an  explanation  of  the  views  with  which  he  goes 
out,  it  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  take  account  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  conversations  which  an  English  news- 
paper (following  the  worst  of  those  practices  of  foreign 
journalism  which  English  newspapers  of  the  higher  class 
have  generally  disdained)  has  recently  published.  Inter- 
viewing never  has  resulted,  and  is  never  likely  to  result, 
in  satisfaction  to  any  one  but  gobemouches,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  in  a  position  of  trust  is  likely  to  take 
the  Jeames  of  any  newspaper  into  his  confidence.    In  the 
present  instance,  moreover,  it  is  not  so  much  what  General 
Gordon  would  like  to  do,  or  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
done,  as  what  he  can  do  and  what  the  English  Govern- 
ment will  let  him  do.    It  would  appear  that,  whatever  the 
precise  terms  of  his  commission  may  be,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  have  sent  him  to  Egypt  to  perform  the 
locally  appropriate  feat  of  making  bricks  without  straw. 
He  is  to  charge  the  tribes  of  the  Soudan  to  drop  then- 
daggers,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Soudan  are  to  be  good 
enough  to  obey  him.    But  what  is  to  be  done  if  they  will 
not  drop  their  daggers,  or  even  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
rather  improbable  case  of  their  consenting  to  drop  them, 
neither  Sir  Charles  Dilke  nor  any  other  spokesman  of  the 


Ministry  tells  us.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  matter  on  which  in 
either  case  there  is  much  difficulty  in  making  up  any  well- 
informed  mind,  and  it  is  one  in  which  the  announcement 
of  a  definite  intention  on  the  part  of  a  Power  like  England 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  carrying  the  intention 
announced  into  effect. 

One  part  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  speech,  and  some  of  the 
comments  on  that  part,  are  peculiarly  characteristic.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  says  that  General  Gordon  is  "  not  against, 
"  but  in  favour  of,  the  evacuation  of  Darfur,  Kordofan,  and 
"  the  interior  of  the  Soudan  by  Egypt."  If  the  now  historic 
Note  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  presented  some  weeks  ago, 
which  overthrew  the  Cherif  Ministry  and  which  has  led, 
at  what  most  people  think  a  very  long  interval,  to  the 
mission  of  General  Gordon,  only  recommended  the  evacuation 
of  Darfur,  Kordofan,  and  the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  it  was 
officially  allowed  to  be  the  subject  of  a  most  cruel  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  public.    It  may  be  that,  as  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  says,  there  never  was  any  purpose  of  abandoning 
Souakim  and  the  Bed  Sea  coast,  though  it  is  certain  that  it 
took  more  than  a  week's  interval  and  some  strong  protests 
in  the  English  press  before  the  disclaimer  of  this  purpose 
was  made  with  any  authority.    But  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
does  not  say  (he  is  far  too  clever  a  man  to  make  statements 
which  could  be  shown  to  be  categorically  false)  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  abandoning  Khartoum,  or  the  Nile 
from  Khartoum  to  the  second  cataract,  or  Sennaar  and  its 
neighbourhood,  or  the  country  between  the  Nile  and  the 
sea.    Now  it  is  pretty  certain  that  General  Gordon  is  not 
in  favour  of  evacuating  these  places,  and  it  is  against  the 
evacuation  of  these  places  that  almost  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  country  has  been  ceaselessly  protesting  ever  since 
the  evacuation  of  Khartoum  and  the  rest  was  announced  as 
decided  on.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  eloquent  on  the 
inexpediency  of  trying  to  retain  Darfur;  it  would  have 
been  more  interesting  if  he  had  mentioned  any  one  who  is 
particularly  anxious  that  Darfur  should  be  retained.  It 
seems  to  have  held  out  fairly  against  the  Mahdi.    But  it 
came  into  Egyptian  hands  quite  recently  (barely  ten  years 
ago)   in  consequence  of  the  acts  of  some  enterprising 
filibusters;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reach,  and  at  any 
moment  it  might  be  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  powerful 
independent  Sultans  to  the  westward,  which  Egypt,  at  any 
rate  for  the  present,  could  only  guard  against  at  a  quite 
disproportionate  expense.    Some  day  no  doubt  it  will  with 
the  rest  of  the  Central  Soudan  come  into  the  power  of 
whatever  European  nation  is  not  "  afraid  of  growing  great," 
and  has  made  good  use  of  the  hold  it  has  or  may  obtain  on 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  or  the  Congo.    But  that  will  not  be 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day.     Sir  Charles  Dilke  may 
comfort  himself  about  Darfur,  which  seems  to  have  sud- 
denly aroused  such  a  remarkable  interest  in  his  breast. 
Not  even  the  wildest  Jingo  will  "  fash  himself "  for  the 
shadowy  Sultanate  whose  capital  (how  many  members  of  the 
Chelsea  Liberal  Association  could  tell  it  without  book  1)  is 
El  Fasher.    It  is  not  quite  the  same  with  Kordofan,  which 
has  been  an  Egyptian  possession  for  two  generations,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  border  on  the  Nile.    Nor  is  it  with- 
out reluctance  that  the  still  remoter  provinces  of  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  Gondokoro,  which  are  in  direct  water  commu- 
nication with  the  Mediterranean  and  command  the  way  to 
the  interior,  could  be  abandoned  to  anarchy.    But  even 
for  these  few  Englishmen  would  greatly  weep,  provided 
Khartoum,  the  key  of  them  all,  which  can  be  used  at  any 
moment  to  reopen  the  way  to  them,  be  not  given  up.    It  is 
for  the  retention  of  Khartoum  and  a  general  hold,  if  only 
by  patrols  and  a  garrison  or  two  here  or  there,  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  routes  from 
Souakim  and  Massowah  inland,  that  knowledge  is  now  con- 
tending with  ignorance  in  England.    It  would  be  a  little 
surprising  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  assured  his  hearers 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  he  carefully  abstained  from  doing  so) 
that  General  Gordon  is  on  the  side  of  ignorance.  Many 
wonderful  arguments  have  been  used  in  favour  of  scuttling, 
one  learned  person  having  recollected   that  the  Roman 
boundary  of  Egypt  coincided  almost  exactly  with  that  fixed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  not  reported  whether  the  arguer 
proceeded  to  suggest  the  substitution  of  balistce  for  breech- 
loading  artillery  among  the  troops  of  Baker  Pasha. 

Thus  the  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  little  more  in- 
structive than  the  silence  of  his  colleagues.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  satisfy  the  legitimate  demand  of  the  country  for 
an  intelligible  sketch  of  policy,  and  it  still  less  excuses  the 
inexcusable  delay,  not  merely  in  sending  General  Gordon, 
but  in  getting  anything  whatever  done  about  the  outlying 
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provinces  and  garrisons.    Few  Governments  have  presented 
a  more  pitiful  picture  than  the  present  Government  as 
drawn  by  this  able,  and  certainly  riot  hostile,  artist.  The 
Government  thought  the  sending  of  General  Gordon  the 
best  thing  for  the  Soudan,  and  apparently  (since  they  did 
nothing  else)  the  only  thing.    But  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment wouldn't,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  wouldn't,  and 
General  Gordon  wouldn't,  and  what  was  a  poor  Government 
to  do  ?    With  regard  to  General  Gordon,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that,  if  it  had  been  properly  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  months  ago",  he  would  have  gone 
then  as  he  has  gone  now.    The  Egyptian  Government,  as 
the  English  Government  has  at  last  discovered,  simply 
waited  to  see  that  the  English  Government  was  in  earnest, 
and  if  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  remained  recalcitrant,  the  way 
out  of  that  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  perceive.    Yet  ap- 
parently because  the  Egyptian  Government  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  demurred,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have 
delayed  till  the  rescue  of  some  garrisons  has  become  all 
but  ^impossible,  and  the  chances  of  a  terrible  catastrophe 
at  Khartoum  have  increased  enormously.    It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  they  have  spent  the  time  in  telegraphing  to 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  imploring  him  to  relent — in  "getting 
"  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's   concurrence,"  as  this  transaction 
between  a  Government  and  that  Government's  servant 
has  been  quaintly  put.    This  will  doubtless  be  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  to  Tewfik  Bey  and  the  garrison  of  Sinkat, 
an  answer  in  full  of  ail  demands  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Khartoum,  who  were  shilly-shallied  with  for   two  full 
months  before  the  evacuation  was  proclaimed,  and  are  now 
being  shilly-shallied  with  for  an  indifferent  time  longer, 
before — if  Providence,  the  Mahdi,  and  General  Gordon 
permit — the  evacuation  is  counter-ordered.     This  shilly- 
shallying is  the  charge  against  the  Government,  and  it  is  a 
charge  made  worse,  not  better,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
apology.     "  Que  /aire  ?    Sir   Evelyn  Baring  won't  let 
"  General  Gordon   go,"  the  members  of  the  Ministry, 
according  to  this  Minister,  said  to  themselves,  and  they 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done.     And  nothing  was 
done  accordingly.     That  this  scandalous  inaction  will  be 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Parliament  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  language  at  Barnstaple  on  Thursday  seems  to  pro- 
mise, and  any  concession  on  this  point  to  the  bluster  of  the 
Caucuses  about  obstruction  would  be  a  no  less  scandalous 
failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 


Or-TlAirai  AT  BRADFORD. 


IF  the  guests  at  the  annual  soiree  of  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce  expected  to  hear  anything  new  or  striking 
on  the  really  interesting  political  questions  of  the  day  last 
Monday,  they  were  very  properly  disappointed.  Mr.  Forster 
and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  judiciously  confined  them- 
selves to  safe  demonstrations  of  the  obvious  truth  that 
Great  Britain  has  been  wonderfully  prosperous  during  the 
last  fifty  years;  and  what  little  they  said  about  politics  was 
devoted  to  minor  matters,  which  may  be  handled  without 
danger.    They  carefully  abstained  from  touching  on  matters 
of  real  importance.    This  course  can  be  better  justified  in 
them  than  in  other  Ministerial  speakers.    When  we  are  so 
near  the  opening  of  a  Session  which  may  well  bring  with  it 
a  day  of  reckoning,  a  candid  friend  who,  unlike  most  persons 
of  that  class,  is  really  anxious  not  to  do  mischief,  may  well 
keep  a  guard  on  his  tongue.    Mr.  Forster  is  such  a  friend  j 
and,  having  honourably  washed  his  hands  of  responsibility 
for  the  doings  of  the  Ministry,  he  can  afford  to  help  his 
party,  which  is  still  under  the  leadership  of  his  late  col- 
leagues.   So  he  spoke  of  national  prosperity,  and  quoted 
pleasant  statistics,  with  a  well-founded  confidence  that  all 
good  Liberals  will  consider  both  as  affording  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  being  governed  by  a  Cabinet 
formed  out  of  the  men  of  their  own  side.    Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  played  the  part  of  the  ingenuous  Parliamentary 
youth  who  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  his  chiefs.    By  dint  of 
overlooking  much  and  forgetting  a  great  deal,  the  people  of 
Bradford  may  easily  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded by  their  member  and  his  official  friend  that  the 
country  has  advanced,  is  advancing,  and  will  continue  to 
advance  towards  unheard-of  prosperity  under  the  guidance 
of  a  united  Liberal  Ministry. 

Mr.  Forster  might  have  been  a  little  puzzled  if  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  that  the 
Foreign  Office  has  treated  commerce  with  more  attention  of 
late  years  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Our  unenlightened 


fathers  were  of  opinion  that  the  mercantile  interest  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  English  politics  long  before  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or  even  Mr.  Bourke 
had  come  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Proof,  however,  is  not,  by  a  well-established 
and  convenient  custom,  required  from  public  men  who  are 
guests  at  soirees,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Foreign 
Office  does  busy  itself  a  good  deal  with  matters  of  com- 
merce.   It   would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the 
member  _  for  Bradford  includes  the  Ministerial  arrange- 
ment with   M.   de  Lessei>s  among   the   good  deeds  'of 
our  Foreign  Office  to  commerce,  but  on  that  subject  he 
maintained  a  cautious  silence.    A  large  part  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  proving  that  the  people  of  England  are 
better  off  than  our  grandfathers  were.   He  quoted  his  friend 
Sir  Jacob  Beiirens,  and  proved  by  statistics  exceedingly 
well  that  we  are  richer  than  they  were,  that  we  have 
fewer  paupers  and  also  fewer  criminals  than  they  had. 
Then  we  enjoy  all  these  good  things  longer  than  they  could 
have   done,    because   we   die   less   easily.     Finally  Mr. 
Forster  showed  that,  however  rapidly  our  general  wealth 
has  increased,  our  shipping  has  grown  even  faster.  He 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  iniSso 
the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
nine  and  a  half  million  tons,  whereas  it  had  reached  forty- 
three  and  a  half  millions  in  1882.    Merchant  shipping  led 
Mr.  Forster  to  make  the  only  approach  to  saying  any- 
thing about  the  coming  Session  to  be  found  in  his  speech. 
After  insisting  very  properly  on  the  duty  of  providing  as 
well  as  we  can  for  the  safety  of  the  men  who  man  our 
ships,  he  promised  his  hearers  that  they  should  have  a  Bill 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain.     As  to  the  measure  itself  Mr. 
Forster  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  the  familiar  common- 
places, but  he  said  them  with  commendable  moderation. 
He  allowed  that  bad  weather  had  probably  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  causing  wrecks  as  the  villany  of  owners.  It  was  not 
Mr.  Forster's  business  to  show  how  shipowners  can  be  made 
to  feel  any  greater  interest  than  they  do  at  present  in  choosing 
good  captains,  nor  how  reckless  speculators  can  be  kept 
from  doing  after  their  kind  without  at  the  same  time 
hampering  all  trade.    As  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Forster 
prophesied  that  the   Merchant  Shipping  Bill  will  afford 
another  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Grand  Committees,  or 
rather  of  one  of  them.    He  wisely  avoided  any  reference  to 
the  Grand  Committee  of   Law,  of  futile  memory.  His 
hearers,  if  they  drew  upon  their  memories,  must  have  been 
a  little  puzzled  when  he  spoke  about  the  many  measures  of 
commercial   legislation   which   came    before  Parliament 
during  the  last  Session.    Except   the   Bankruptcy  and 
Patent  Bill,  which  were  the  work  of  one  much  bepraised 
Grand  Committee,  it  is  not  among  the  recollections  of  any- 
body that  either  House  was  greatly  troubled  about  matters 
of  commerce.    In  his  character  of  candid  public  friend,  Mr. 
Forster  gave  his  audience  the  benefit  of  not  a  little  quiet 
good   sense   on  some  miscellaneous  subjects.    He  justly 
insisted  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
do  his  work  any  the  better  if  he  were  to  be  rechristened  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.    The  fail-  trade  delusion  of  a  few 
months  ago  was  the  legitimate  object  of  his  mild  derision. 
It  was  not  necessary,  and  would  hardly  have  been  polite, 
that   he   should    have    shown    how    much    it  proves 
as  to  the  probable  motives   of   the  manufacturers  who 
supported- the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.    If  men  of  business 
now,  who  find  themselves  suffering  from  foreign  competition, 
learn  to  lose  belief  in  Free-trade,  that  is  only  one  mora 
proof  that  their  predecessors  would  have  shown  it  little 
favour  if  they  had  not  been  already  completely  masters  of 
the  home  market.    Such  reflections,  however,  are  out  of 
place  at  soirees  given  by  Chambers  of  Commerce.    We  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  last  generation  of  busi- 
ness men  acted  with  a  strict  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
which  happened  to  coincide  with  the  national  good.  Fortu- 
nately Free-trade  is  now  defended  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
two  great  industries,  either  of  which  would  probably  be 
glad  enough  of  Protection  if  it  could  be  confined  to  one  of 
them.    On  the  subject  of  technical  education,  which  has 
been  the  text  of  much  loose  talk,  Mr.  Forster  made  some 
some  sensible  observations.    He  pointed  out  that,  although 
theoretic  teaching  may  be  good,  the  best  possible  framing 
for  a  workman  is  to  be  got  in  a  shop  which  has  kept  up 
good  traditions. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  confined  himself  to  saying 
ditto  to  Mr.  Forster.  On  one  point  he  said  this  with  perhaps 
undue  emphasis,  for  he  not  only  praised  the  Grand  Com- 
mittees at  large,  which  is  the  obvious  duty  of  a  right- 
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minded  Liberal,  but  he  advanced  the  assertion  that  the  Law 
Committee  was  nowise  to  blame  for  having  done  nothing. 
How  this  came  about  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
descended to  explain  ;  but  the  suppressed  explanation  would 
probably  be  that  Codification  and  Criminal  Appeal  were  too 
much  for  its  energies.  The  obvious  deduction,  that  a  Grand 
Committee  is  of  no  use  except  when  it  has  to  deal  with  a 
very  simple  Bill,  was  naturally  not  drawn  by  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice.  It  is  too  manifestly  the  duty  of  a  Liberal, 
particularly  of  an  official  Liberal,  on  his  promotion  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  only  one  of  the  new  Procedure  Rules 
which  has  not  been  a  mere  dead  letter.  For  the  rest,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  confined  himself  to 
saying  that  our  relations  with  our  neighbours  were  highly 
satisfactory.  Something  has  been  done  on  the  Danube — 
though  what  it  exactly  is  there  are  probably  not  ten  men 
in  England  who  know,  and  certainly  not  many  more  who 
greatly  care.  Then  we  have  made  some  sort  of  compromise 
with  the  Sultan  which  will  secure  better  treatment  for  traders 
until  a  definitive  arrangement  is  come  to.  Something  else  of 
a  satisfactory  kind  is  going  to  be  done  on  the  Congo.  That 
the  treaty  with  Spain  is  too  obviously  coming  to  nothing 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  could  not  deny ;  but  he  asked  his 
hearers  not  to  despair,  and  to  remember  that  things  are  better 
in  Japan  and  the  Corea.  He  also  found  subject  for  gratifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  ships  are  to  be  hired 
for  extraordinarily  low  freights.  If  many  littles  make  a 
mickle,  in  the  sense  that,  because  we  are  not  in  hot  water 
all  the  world  over,  therefore  we  need  not  feel  disturbed  at 
serious  trouble  on  three  or  four  points  of  vital  importance, 
why  then  things  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  That  is 
what  the  speeches  at  Bradford  come  to  when  interpreted 
into  plain  English,  and  it  does  not  sound  very  well.  It  is  a 
kind  of  Ministerial  defence  which  is  rather  more  damaging 
than  the  most  serious  attack ;  but  the  speakers  had  good 
reasons  for  not  running  the  risk  of  trying  to  say  more. 


IRELAND. 

THE  death  of  the  unfortunate  boy  Giffen,  who  was 
sacrificed  at  Dromore  to  the  clamour  of  English 
Radicals  and  the  desire  of  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  hold  an  even  keel  between  sedition  and  loyalty,  has  had 
at  least  one  good  effect.  It  has  prevented,  for  some  time  at 
least,  the  repetition  of  the  singular  experiment  which  occa- 
sioned it.  The  prohibition  of  the  Black  Lion  and  Park 
meetings  (followed  in  the  former  case  by  a  display  of 
separatist  disobedience  which,  as  at  Cootehill,  was  treated, 
by  the  authorities  in  a  fashion  very  different  from  that 
which  Giffen  had  to  suffer)  testifies  to  a  return  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  Administration  to  the  good  sense  which  has  re- 
cently distinguished  it.  The  remarkable  meeting  of  Thurs- 
day night,  which  showed  a  unity  and  resolution  of  feel- 
ing unknown  among  the  better  class  of  Irishmen  for 
some  years  past,  ought  to  warn  the  Government  against 
relapse.  The  Parnellite  leaders,  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  invading  Ulster  with  a  Government  escort, 
and  talking  sedition  under  the  protection  of  the  bayonets 
of  the  Queen's  soldiers,  have  for  the  most  part  confined 
themselves  to  their  familiar  haunts.  The  Cork  Town  Hall 
and  the  National  League  rooms  in  Dublin  have  heard  Mr. 
Healy's  opinion  of  the  various  English  parties,  and  Mr. 
Sexton's  wishes  to  share  the  grave  of  Sarsfield  and  Hugh 
O'Neill.  The  long  nights  of  winter  have  brought  about 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  outrage,  though  in  no  very 
great  degree.  For  the  present,  indeed,  the  eternal  Irish 
question  is  quiet  except  as  to  two  of  its  sides — the  possibility 
of  stirring  up  a  new  agitation  for  the  landlord's  property, 
and  the  question  of  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals 
for  enfranchisement  and  redistribution  in  Ireland. 

The  extreme  vexation  of  English  Radicals  at  the  revival 
of  national  feeling  in  Ulster,  and  its  identification  with  the 
Tory  party,  has  taken  form  in  a  proposal  for  a  crusade  against 
leases.  Many  Ulster  farmers,  it  is  said,  hold  under-lease,  and 
if  the  bait  of  lease-breaking,  with  a  reduction  all  round,  could 
be  held  out  to  them,  there  is  no  knowing  that  they  might 
not  turn  against  their  landlords.  Those  who  put  forward 
this  argument  merely  give  another  proof  of  the  remarkably 
slight  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Irish  life  usual  with  Eng- 
lish Radicalism.  It  is  not  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  Irish 
leaseholders  pay  rents  higher  than  tenants  at  will  or  even 
rents  as  high.  The  acquisition  of  a  tenant  who  having 
something  to  lose  was  likely  to  be  a  punctual  tenant  has 
always  been  regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  gain  to  the  landlord, 
and  in  many  cases  the  leaseholder  has  sat  at  a  lower  rather 


than  a  higher  rent  in  consequence.  It  is  true  that  after 
such  a  shameless  proceeding  as  the  recent  lowering  of  rents 
by  the  Sub-Commissioners  on  a  part  of  Lord  Lansdownf.'s 
estate,  where  it  was  admitted  by  the  Iowerers  that 
the  landlord  had  gone  to  great  expense,  it  may  be  con- 
tended that  any  tenant  going  into  Court  is  cer- 
tain of  reduction,  and  that  leaseholders  going  into 
Court  are  as  certain  of  it  as  any  one  else.  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  take  this  line  of  argument 
openly,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  it  were  taken 
the  present  Government  would  not  for  the  present  dare  to 
adopt  it.  Indeed,  it  is  by  this  time  pretty  evident  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  disinclined  to  alterations  of  the  Land  Act. 
The  fortunate  complacency  with  which  he  is  wont  to  regard 
his  own  works  has  many  drawbacks  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  interests.  But  to  everything  there  is  a 
good  side,  and  it  has  one  advantage.  Until  the  novelty  at 
least  has  worn  off,  he  is  generally  unwilling  to  admit  that 
these  works  can  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  It  is  not 
certain  that,  if  the  last  Reform  Bill  had  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
work  instead  of  his  rival's,  we  should  have  heard  anything 
of  a  Reform  Bill  now.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
have  so  often  explicitly  or  implicitly  extolled  the  Land 
Act  of  1 88 1  as  a  monument  aire  perennius  of  legisla- 
tive justice  and  wisdom,  that  on  one  side  it  is  unreason- 
able to  expect,  and  on  the  other  somewhat  superfluous 
to  fear,  any  spontaneous  act  of  theirs  tending  to  show 
that,  instead  of  being  perennial,  it  can  scarcely  stand  the 
strain  of  a  couple  of  years.  It  is  true,  however,  that  these 
things  lie  rather  in  the  lap  of  Mr.  Parnell  than  in  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  current  variety  of  con- 
cession to  Ireland  takes  a  different  form  in  the  Ministerial 
mind.    It  is  valiantly  protested  that  the  coming  Franchise 
Bill  is  to  include  Ireland  at  all  hazards.    If  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  has  been  rightly  understood,  the  redistribution  scheme 
which  is  withheld  so  coyly  involves  a  concession  to  Ireland 
of  a  nature  perhaps  less  imprudent,  but  certainly  move 
surprising.    Sir  Charles  tells  his  constituents  that  his 
own  belief  is  that  Ireland  will,  under  the  new  constitution 
of  things,  be   entitled  to  about  the  present  number  of 
members.     Sir   Charles   Dilke    is   one   of  the  most 
difficult    of    living   statesmen   to    interpret   safely,  no 
doubt    owing    to    his    extreme   and   scrupulous  desire 
for   accuracy.      He    is    so    extremely   careful    to  say 
exactly  what   he   himself  means,  that   he  unwittingly, 
and   no  doubt  to  his  great  sorrow,  sometimes  deceives 
listeners  who  do  not  know  what  he  means,  and  can  only 
suppose  that  he  means  what  they  themselves  would  mean 
if  they  used  his  words.    But  here  there  certainly  seems  to 
be  no  possibility  of  mistaking  him,  and  his  statement  has 
naturally  staggered  some  readers  who  are  by  no  means 
opposed  to  his  political  views.    Ireland  at  present,  dis- 
regarding the  suspended  constituencies  of  Cashel  and  Sligo, 
and  disregarding  likewise  the  suspended  constituencies  of 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  has  105  members  out  of  658,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  five  out  of  thirty -one.    Her  population  in 
1 88 1  was  as  nearly  as  possible  as  five  to  thirty-four.  It 
will  require  some   rather   ingenious  gerrymandering  to 
reconcile   these   figures   to  the  retention   of  about  the 
present   number   of  members  for  Ireland,  even  if  the 
concurrent  proportion  of  taxation  be  not   brought  in  ; 
if  this  is  brought  in,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the 
proportion  of  members  due  to  Ireland  would  be  further  and 
very  materially  reduced.    But,  unless  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
spoke  on  this  occasion  as  he  spoke  on  a  certain  other  famous 
one,  and  interprets  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  as  he  in- 
terpreted the  intentions  of  the  Czar,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  Ireland  is  to  lose  none  of  her  members,  or  at  most  to 
put  up  with  the  permanent  loss  of  those  who  represented 
Sligo  and  Cashel.    A  bribe  of  this  kind  would,  no  doubt, 
be  more  or  less  welcome  to  the  so-called  Irish  party,  and 
might  secure  their  votes.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
hardly  please  Scotland  or  the  populous  English  districts. 
Incidentally  this  little  remark  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
both   illustrates   the    reasons    of    the   Ministerial  reti- 
cence as  to  redistribution  and  justifies   the  Opposition 
in  resorting  to  every   possible   means  of  defeating  the 
Franchise   Bill   until   this   reticence   is    overcome.  So 
long  as   it  is  permitted,  Ministers,  especially  according 
to  the  singular  theory  of  Ministerial  solidarity  which  has 
grown  up  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Premiership,  can  play  on 
the  great  scale,  and  with  perfect  impunity,  the  game  so 
pleasingly  described  in  the  Bedford  Bow  Conspiracy,  of 
promising  the  same  thing  to  many  different  persons,  Ireland, 
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Scotland,  and  the  unrepresented  urban  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  craving  suburbs  of  London,  the  small  boroughs, 
whose  only  chance  is  to  be  lumped  in  with  patches  of 
country,  can  all  be  comforted  by  some  Cabinet  Minister 
whose  "  own  belief  "  is  that  they  will  either  lose  nothing  or 
gain  something.  And  Cabinet  Ministers,  being  mortal, 
cannot  be  severely  blamed  for  having  sincerely  indulged  in 
an  honest  belief.  "  When  the  new  registers  have  been  made 
"  out,"  as  Sir  Charles  says,  it  will  be  too  late  to  object  j  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  new  registers  may  show  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  any  one  else  who  may  have  beliefs 
that  they  have  been  unfortunately  mistaken.  With  a  fair 
and  square  Reform  Bill,  showing  redistribution  as  well  as 
enfranchisement,  this  game  would,  of  course,  be  impossible. 
In  regard  to  Ireland,  indeed,  there  is  considerable  reason 
for  doubting  whether  it  can  be  successfully  played — reason 
independent  of  the  general  considerations  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  urged  very  forcibly  on  Thursday.  It  is 
easy  to  hoodwink  English  boroughs  with  the  aid  of 
the  Caucuses  and  the  general  and  convenient  principle 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  never  do  wrong.  But  Mr. 
Schnadiiorst's  writ  does  not  run  in  Ireland,  and  there  is 
there  by  no  means  a  universal  belief  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  do  no  wrong.  The  Parnellite  members  will  have  lost 
much  of  their  cunning  if  they  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill  without  an  understanding  much  more  binding  than 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  private  beliefs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  populous  districts  of  England  which  are,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Ministers,  pining  for  more  members,  will  have  to 
consider  whether  Ireland,  which,  roughly  speaking,  and 
even  putting  taxation  out  of  the  question,  is  entitled  to 
one  member  in  seven,  shall  continue  to  have,  roughly 
speaking,  one  member  in  six. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  DELEGATES. 

THE  answer  of  the  Transvaal  delegates  to  Lord  Derby's 
statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  is 
moderate  and  conciliatory  in  its  tone.  It  is  not  known 
whether  their  demands  of  absolute  independence  and  of  a 
remission  of  the  debt  have  been  fully  or  partially  conceded. 
The  published  correspondence  refers  almost  exclusively  to 
the  frontier  line ;  and  on  this  point  also  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  of  principle.  The  proposal  of  the  delegates 
that  the  native  chiefs  shall  decide  whether  their  territory 
is  to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal  would 
be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  real 
wishes  of  the  parties  who  are  interested.  It  is  certainly 
not  advisable  that  the  possessions  of  any  chief  should  be 
intersected  by  the  frontier,  especially  as  the  Boers  would 
inevitably  seek  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  both 
sections  of  such  a  territory.  Lord  Derby  judiciously  in- 
sisted on  the  exclusion  from  the  Transvaal  of  the  trade 
route  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
The  delegates  contend  that  there  are  several  such  roads, 
and  they  offer  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  route 
if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  through  their  dominions ;  but 
Lord  Derby  has  probably  access  to  correct  local  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  certain  that  mere  promises  of  non-inter- 
ference are  an  insufficient  substitute  for  absolute  inde- 
pendence. In  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  South  Africa,  international  compacts  have  of  late  become 
less  trustworthy  than  in  former  times.  It  was  formerly 
understood  that  a  treaty  expressing  the  conditions  on  which 
v/ars  were  ended  remained  binding  on  both  parties,  although 
its  terms  were  almost  always  onerous  to  the  defeated  or 
weaker  belligerent.  The  denunciation  of  the  Russian 
Treaty  of  1856  furnished  a  precedent  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  Possession  affords 
better  security  than  written  covenants.  As  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  boundary  between  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Bechuana  country,  the  delegates  seem  not  unduly  exacting. 
It  would  seem  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  by  antici- 
pation the  award  of  an  English  Commissioner,  on  condition 
that  his  instructions  are  consistent  with  their  proposal  of 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs. 

There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  in  several  parts  of 
South  Africa  the  complicated  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
during  several  years  are  drawing  to  a  close.  There  is  at 
present  no  dispute  of  any  kind  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Cape;  and  it  is  with  the  consent,  and 
indeed  at  the  request,  of  the  colonists  that  Basutoland  is 
once  more  to  be  placed  under  English  authority.  When  it 
was  expected  that  the  South  African  colonies,  if  not  the  two 


independent  Republics,  were  likely  to  form  a  confederacy,  it 
seemed  reasonable,  and  almost  necessary,  to  entrust  the  con- 
trol of  native  affairs  to  the  local  authorities.  Although  the 
project  of  federation  is  now  indefinitely  postponed,  the 
English  Government  would  have  been  well  content  to 
leave  to  the  chief  colony  the  privilege  and  the  burden  of 
(killing  with  the  Basutos.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
Em  opean  settlers  have  been  harsh  and  unjust  in  their  treat- 
ment of  indigenous  races ;  but  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the 
Cape  Government  and  Legislature  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
considerate  and  just.  But  for  the  unlucky  mistake  of 
the  Disarmament  Bill,  the  Basutos  would  probably  never 
have  revolted,  nor  would  the  Colonial  Government  have 
discovered  that  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  reconquer 
their  allegiance.  The  Basuto  chiefs  have  reasonably  argued 
that  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  without  consulting 
their  wishes  was  an  actj  of  usurpation ;  and  they  now,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  profess  their  readiness  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  It  luckily  happens  that  there 
is  a  customary  and  convenient  method  of  raising  the  modest 
revenue  which  will  be  required  for  the  exercise  of  a  pro- 
tectorate. A  hut  tax  has  in  many  places  been  paid  without 
objection  in  return  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 
One  chief,  Masupha,  hitherto  stands  aloof ;  but  probably 
some  means  will  be  found  of  overcoming  his  resistance. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  anarchy  still  prevails  in  Zululand, 
but  there  have  lately  been  no  reports  of  actual  fighting. 
Cetewayo  appears  still  to  be  in  the  Reserve  in  a  state  of 
suspended  royalty.  His  most  formidable  enemy,  TJsibepu, 
governs  his  own  dominions  without  molestation;  and 
reports  of  his  defeat  by  some  of  Cetewayo's  followers  or 
allies  have  not  been  confirmed.  Of  all  the  native  races  of 
South  Africa,  the  Zulus  have  most  reason  to  complain  of 
English  restlessness  and  caprice.  Their  territory  was 
invaded  and  their  national  army  destroyed  on  insufficient 
grounds ;  and  when  they  had  partially  settled  down  under 
a  new  system  devised  by  their  conquerors,  war  was 
gratuitously  rekindled  by  an  ill-advised  restoration.  The 
country,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  welcome 
the  establishment  of  an  English  administration,  and 
the  Zulus  have,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  as- 
signed, a  certain  claim  on  the  Power  which  has  destroyed 
their  own  system  of  government.  Whether  the  cost  and 
the  risk  of  nominal  or  virtual  annexation  could  be  prudently 
undertaken  is  a  question  which  could  only  be  decided  on 
competent  local  authority.  The  population  of  the  neigh- 
bouring colony  of  Natal  is,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with 
that  of  Zululand  in  race  and  language ;  and,  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  governing  a 
population  which  outnumbers  the  white  settlers  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  twenty  to  one.  During  the  war 
with  Cetewayo  there  was  no  attempt  at  insurrection  among 
the  coloured  inhabitants  of  Natal.  Notwithstanding  the 
objection  entertained  by  recent  Colonial  Secretaries  to 
the  extension  of  English  dominion,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  kind  of  protectorate  in  the 
territory  reserved  to  chiefs  who  were  not  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo.  If  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  had  not  been  overruled  by  Lord  Kimberley,  the 
Reserve  would  have  included  a  much  larger  portion  of 
Zululand.  Outside  its  limits  rival  chiefs  will  probably 
prosecute  their  feuds  until  a  more  adventurous  policy  again 
prevails  in  English  councils.  Warlike  tribes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  less  troublesome  as  subjects  than  as  independent 
neighbours. 

The  disputes  with  the  Boers  have  not  affected  the  in- 
ternal relations  of  the  English  and  Dutch  population  of  the 
colony  ;  and,  if  Lord  Derby  succeeds  in  finally  disposing  of 
the  difficulties  with  the  Transvaal,  no  question  will  remain 
which  can  afford  a  reasonable  pretext  for  dissension.  There 
is  happily  no  present  reason  to  apprehend  the  renewal  of 
border  wars ;  but  the  control  of  native  tribes  by  the 
Imperial  Government  can  scarcely  be  a  lasting  arrangement. 
The  Colonial  Parliament  has  with  judicious  liberality  pro- 
vided for  the  partial  admission  of  resident  and  comparatively 
civilized  Kaffirs  to  the  electoral  franchise  ;  but  their 
ostensible  privileges  will  depend  on  their  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  meddle  with  public  affairs.  Europeans,  espe- 
cially of  English  blood,  will  never  allow  themselves  to 
be  governed  by  a  majority  belonging  to  an  inferior  race. 
The  negroes  indeed  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  were 
for  a  few  years  after  the  war  enabled  under  the  patronage 
and  direction  of  Federal  adventurers  to  control  the  local 
administration  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment which  prohibits  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
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colour,  the  natural  rulers  have  recovered  their  ascendency 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  South.  Representative  go- 
vernment is  only  possible  where  the  majority  or  the 
dominant  section  of  the  electorate  is  practically  homo- 
geneous. The  Austrian  Empire  was  but  little  disturbed 
by  national  jealousies  as  long  as  the  common  Sovereign  was, 
except  in  Hungary,  an  absolute  ruler.  Almost  all  the 
perplexities  of  the  last  thirty  years  result  from  the  jealousy 
of  populations  which  resent  the  authority  of  alien  Par- 
liaments. The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  nominees  of  native  voters. 
Natal  will  probably  long  continue  to  prefer  the  position  of  a 
Crown  colony  to  the  independence  which  would  involve  the 
alternative  of  enfranchising  the  coloured  majority  or  of  re- 
ducing it  to  permanent  subjection. 

Future  political  observers  may  pei-haps  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  in  the  two  Dutch  Republics  of  South 
Africa  the  effects  of  a  policy  which  makes  little  pretension  to 
Liberalism.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  openly  avow  their 
determination  to  withhold  from  their  native  subjects  all  share 
of  political  power.  They  are  but  little  disposed  to.  tolerate 
the  interference  even  of  their  own  Government  with  private 
property  or  commercial  transactions.  It  is  creditable  to 
their  candour  that  they  refuse  to  concede  fictitious  privi- 
leges to  those  whom  they  have  never  affected  to  regard  as 
equals.  Like  the  colonists  of  Natal,  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal are  surrounded  by  many  times  their  own  number  of 
natives,  whom  they  have  probably  no  desire  to  oppress,  but 
they  are  resolved  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  coloured  population  would  greatly  have 
preferred  the  continuance  of  the  English  occupation  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Republic.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  rights  and  interests  that  a  Resident  was 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pretorian  Convention  ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  correspondence  discloses  no 
oppressive  practices,  as  far  as  the  natives  within  the  terri- 
tory are  concerned.  In  any  case  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  a  claim  of  a  right  to  remonstrate  or  to  interfere 
witli  a  Government  which  was  recognized  as  independent. 
In  a  former  and  less  philanthropic  generation  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  stipulate  when  the  Sand  River  Convention 
was  concluded  for  the  maintenance  of  any  native  rights  or 
privileges.  Both  parties  to  the  compact  probably  regarded 
the  Kaffirs  as  troublesome  inmates  and  possible  enemies. 
Their  claim  to  humane  and  just  treatment  is  now  more 
fully  recognized  ;  but  the  English  Government,  when  it 
agreed  to  retire  from  the  Transvaal,  consciously  or  by  ne- 
cessary consequence  remitted  its  coloured  population  to  the 
Boers.  The  disputes  which  have  since  arisen  principally 
relate  to  the  treatment  of  native  chiefs  and  tribes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Republic  as  settled  at  Pretoria.  It  is  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  future  complications  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  some  instances  of  redressing  grievances,  that 
Lord  Derby  and  the  delegates  have  been  engaged  in  the 
demarcation  of  a  new  frontier. 


THE  COWGILL  JUDGMENT. 

THERE  an-  no  persons  who  deserve  more  sincere  com- I 
miseration  upon  the  judgment  just  delivered  by  i 
Baron  Pollock  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cowgill  than  the  Epi- 
scopal Bench,  and  in  particular  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  ' 
To  the  rest  of  the  world  it  is  simply  a  showy  success,  or 
a  vexatious  rebuff;  but  to  the  Bisnop  it  speaks  of 
multiplied  responsibility  and  increased  exposure  to  the 
attacks  of  party  ]  tpers  and  seditious  associations  which 
are,  in  the  way  of  discipline,  most  efficient  substitutes 
for  the  hair  shirt  and  knotted  scourge.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  that  this  judgment  is  the  latest 
phase  of  the  fa":  ms  Miles  Platting  case,  and  that  the 
parties  who  an;  t  ce<J  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  were, 
on  one  side,  Sir  ,  icival  Heywood,  the  patron  of  that 
living,  and  then-tore  of  the  incarcerated  and  deprived  Mr. 
Green,  and  on  the  other  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who 
had,  after  examination,  refused  institution  to  Mr.  Cowgill, 
the  clergyman  whom  the  patron  had  presented  as  Mr. 
Green's  sua  essi  .  In  short,  although  Mr.  Cowgill's  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  suit,  he  was  the  person  most  prac- 
tically interested  in  the  conclusion. 

We  have  noth  g  to  say  against  Mr.  Baron  Pollock's 
judgment,  which  is  calm,  straightforward,  and  laborious, 
and  totally  destitute  of  those  flowers  of  histrionic  declama- 
tion with  which  Lox'd  Penzance  rejoices  in  adorning  his 
decisions  wh:  n  a  Ritualist  has  to  be  trounced.    We  shall 


even  assume  that  it  may  not  lead  to  the  appeal  which  long 
experience  leads  us  to  regard  as  inevitable  in  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation will  relish  the  Judge's  regrets  regarding  a 
"  difference  about  mere  matters  of  ritual,"  or  agree  with 
him  as  to  "  however  much  it  might  be  thought  desirable 
"  that  the  rules  by  which  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
"  in  such  matters  is  governed  should  be  wider  and  more 
"  elastic."  Stripped  of  technicalities,  the  judgment  up- 
holds the  right  of  the  Bishop  to  put  the  inquiries 
which  he  put  to  Mr.  Cowgill  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
answers  amounted  to  evidence  that  the  presentee  would 
feel  himself  conscientiously  obliged  to  adopt  practices 
which  might,  under  existing  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, make  him  liable  to  deprivation,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  was  in  his  right  when  he  refused  institution. 
Whether  he  was  discreet  in  so  acting  is  a  point  which  the 
Judge  took  particular  pains  not  to  handle.  The  distinction 
between  moral  and  ritual  offences  was,  in  theory,  admitted ; 
but  it  was  held  to  be  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  Bishop, 
and  not  within  the  competence  of  a  temporal  court. 

The  weight  of  this  judgment  falls  immediately  upon  a 
Ritualist  section,  but  it  may  next  time  be  efficient  in 
cutting  short  the  career  of  some  disciple  of  Mr.  Voysey. 
Still  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  rise  to  those 
passionless  heights  from  which  he  can  contemplate  it 
as  anything  beyond  an  incident  in  the  Ritualistic  cam- 
paign. Its  immediate  result  is  to  increase  the  epi- 
scopal share  in  that  damnosa  hcereditas  of  rulers,  discre- 
tion ;  and  the  wisest  prelates  will  be  those  who  show  the 
least  wish  to  cultivate  familiarity  with  its  details.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  may  not  upon  rare  occasions  be  a  service- 
able instrument,  but  we  are  convinced  that  for  one  case  in 
which  a  reluctant  Bishop  will  feel  himself  constrained  to 
take  advantage  of  its  powers,  a  dozen  will  occur  in  which 
love  of  popularity  or  dread  of  censure  will  whisper  to  the 
unstable  ordinary  to  indulge  in  irritating  cross-questioning 
and  tyrannous  refusals.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  himself 
betrayed  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  powers  to  which  he  has 
now  made  his  claim  good  when  in  effect  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Cowgill  to  pledge  himself  to  conform  his  practice  to  that 
which  exists  in  Manchester  Cathedral.  The  standard  of 
worship  there  is,  we  believe,  one  which  would,  not  so  many 
years  since,  have  been  looked  on  as  very  far-going,  and 
embodies  the  various  concessions  which  have  been  wrung 
from  successive  Judicial  Committees  between  1857  and 
1877. 

But  another  Bishop  might  use  another  cathedral  for 
fixing  a  very  different  standard.  The  Episcopate  have, 
as  a  whole,  given  manifest  indications  that  they  are 
at  last  awakening  to  the  existence  of  a  drift  among  a 
portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  people,  large  enough  and 
important  enough  to  claim  respectful  tolerance,  towards  an 
increase  of  ritual  which  would  have  been  unintelligible  to 
church-goers  of  the  last  generation.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
believe  that  they  will  be  tempted  from  their  later  and 
wiser  resolves  by  the  accidental  advantage  which  Baron 
Pollock's  judgment  places  at  their  disposal,  backed  by  the 
clamorous  insistence  of  the  Church  Association.  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  indulge  in  the  comfortable 
belief  that  the  "  supreme  importance  "  which  the  Times 
descries  in  the  judgment  will  in  practice  be  found  to  be 
very  considerably  discounted. 


ITALIAN  PARTIES. 

THE  present  week  in  Italy  has  been  marked  by  two 
events  —  by  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  by  the  last  of  the  national  pilgrimages  in 
honour  of  Victor  Emanuel.  It  must  have  struck  every 
reader  or  spectator,  and  with  truth,  that  the  monarchical 
feeling  must  be  strong  in  a  country  when  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  can  flock  from  every  part  of  it  to  do  honour 
several  years  after  his  death  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  King. 
The  strength  of  this  monarchical  feeling  has  been  often 
underrated  in  England,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  may 
be  said  to  have  first  interested  the  English  public  in  Italian 
affairs,  such  as  Mazzini  and  his  associates,  were  themselves 
fanatical  Republicans.  It  was  a  fixed  idea  amon"  them 
that  Italy  was  Republican  by  nature,  and  no  perversion 
of  history  or  ethnology  was  too  gross  or  too  absurd  to 
be  used  by  them  as  a  support  for  this  theory.  The  actual 
facts,  both  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  have  never  failed 
to  contradict  it.    The  so-called  Republics  of  early  days  were 
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in  toririh  mostly  oligarchies.  And  when  the  question  came 
to  the  proof  in  our  own  generation  whether  Italy  should 
be  united  and  freed  by  the  Republican  or  the  monarchical 
party,  the  failure  of  the  former  was  complete  and  miserable. 
Every  attempt,  in  whatever  part  of  Italy,  to  achieve  either 
national  unity  or  local  independence  on  a  Republican  basis 
failed  utterly.  One  State  only,  the  old  monarchical  State 
of  Piedmont,  had  the  power  in  itself,  and  the  attraction  for 
the  other  States  of  the  Peninsula,  to  carry  through  to  the 
end  the  work  of  freeing  and  uniting  the  whole  country. 
At  the  present  moment,  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Italy,  for  one  who  knows  or  cares  who  is 
in  ofhce  in  Rome,  there  are  a  hundred  to  whom  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  those  who  represent  it  are  symbols  of 
all  the  politics  that  interest  them.  The  present  King  of 
Italy  inherits  much  of  the  well-earned  popularity  of  his 
father,  and  the  Queen  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
person  in  the  kingdom.  But  in  the  circumstances  of  a  newly- 
formed  country,  personal  accidents  would  have  but  little 
effect  if  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  were  not 
monarchical. 

Parliamentary  government  in  Italy,  as  in  most  European 
countries,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  framed  on  the  English 
model.  It  has  been  naturally  looked  at  in  England  from  a 
similar  point  of  view.  The  Right  and  the  Left  in  a  foreign 
Chamber  have  been  suf>posed  to  stand  for  something 
analogous  to  the  two  historic  parties  which  have  divided 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  two  centuries.  So 
strong  has  been  the  influence  of  this  analogy  that  the 
Right  in  the  Italian  Chamber  still  passes  among  half- 
informed  people  as  a  stationary  or  retrograde  party. 
The  truth  is  that  such  a  party  in  Italy  is  only  to 
be  found  among  the  Clericals,  who,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  themselves  and  others,  have  thought  it  wise 
to  hold  their  hands,  and  take  for  the  present  no  active  and 
pronounced  part  in  national  politics.  But,  putting  aside 
this  section  of  Italian  politicians,  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
are  such  as  would  be  described  in  England  as  Liberals.  In 
England,  too,  the  distinctive  names  which  mark  off  the  two 
par  ties  have  become  such  that  thinking  people  are  accus- 
tomed now  to  use  them  merely  as  labels,  and  are  looking 
out  for  new  names  which  may  correctly  describe  the  real 
differences  which  the  old  names  have  ceased  to  express. 
Among  Italians  the  disintegration  of  parties  has  gone  much 
further.  There  exists  now  publicly  in  Italy  neither  a 
Liberal  nor  a  Conservative  party.  Nearly  all  who  sit 
in  the  Chamber  are  what  we  should  call  Liberals ;  nearly 
all  whom  we  should  call  Conservatives  or  reaction- 
aries abstain  from  politics,  at  least  overtly,  almost  en- 
tirely. The  ranks  of  those  who  think  the  political  and 
social  movement  of  the  last  century  a  mistake,  and  who 
wish  to  reverse  it,  are  not  only  growing  thinner  and  thinner, 
but  they  are  not  even  represented  in  Parliamentary  life. 
All  in  the  Italian  Chamber  are  nominally  for  progress, 
needful  reform,  peace,  retrenchment,  and  the  like.  There  is 
no  great  question  of  principle  or  of  public  policy  which 
should  induce  a  man  to  sit  on  one  bench  in  the  Chamber 
rather  than  on  another.  The  reason  which  forms  groups  and 
arranges  parties  is  simply  a  question  of  persons. 

At  the  head  of  the  present  Italian  Government  is  Signor 
Depretis.  He  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  man  of  ability 
and  character  capable  for  the  moment  of  leading  and  uni- 
ting the  various  sections  of  the  party  which  now  governs 
Italy.  His  career  has  been  curious.  He  was  in  old 
days  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals.  He  has,  in  his  official 
position,  made  himself  hateful  to  the  ultra-Radicals  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  put  down  their  demon- 
strations, and  contravened  their  policy.  Since  March 
1876,  when  the  Right,  which  so  long  governed  Italy,  fell 
from  office,  the  first  post  in  the  Cabinet  has  alternated 
between  him  and  Signor  Cairoli.  The  latter,  personally 
honest  and  respected,  has  been  tried  both  as  leader  of  his 
party  and  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  both 
positions  has  been  found  wanting.  Indeed  he  would  never 
have  attained  to  either  but  for  the  honour  which  he  and  his 
family  justly  won  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence. 
1 1  was  as  the  survivor  of  three  brothers  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  national  cause,  and  not  as  a  man  who 
had  shown  any  statesmanlike  qualities,  that  he  was  lifted 
into,  rather  than  attained,  the  high  positions  which 
he  has  held.  Experience  has  shown  his  unfitness 
for  them,  and  he  is  now  in  hopeless  opposition  to  his 
former  colleagues.  As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  his 
ignorance  of  the  political  situation  of  Europe  was  the 
theme  of  general  merriment  in  Rome,  and  doubtless  also  in 


the  Ministries  of  other  countries  to  which  his  despatches 
[  were  addressed.  The  rivalry  for  leadership  between  him- 
self and  Signor  Depretis,  and  the  rivalry  between  sub- 
ordinate members  of  the  Left  for  places  in  the  Cabinets 
severally  presided  over  by  them,  have  been  the  keynotes  of 
Italian  politics  during  the  last  eight  years.  These  mutual 
jealousies  threatened  at  last  to  make  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment impossible  in  Italy.  Cabinet  after  Cabinet  was 
formed  only  to  crumble  to  pieces  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months ;  Minister  after  Minister  took  office  only  to  be 
supplanted  before  he  had  time  to  learn  his  duties. 
The  Left,  which  two  general  elections  had  confirmed 
in  office,  was  split  up  into  discordant  factions  ;  the 
Right  was  in  a  minority  both  in  the  Chamber  and  in 
the  country;  and  the  Clericals,  whose  open  participation 
in  politics  would  at  once  have  cleared  the  situation, 
still  for  the  most  part  abstained  from  voting.  Under 
these  circumstances  Signor  Depretis  took  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  course  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
country.  He  set  forth  a  programme,  moderate  in  internal 
and  national  in  foreign  politics,  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite 
the  majority  of  reasonable  men  on  all  sides  of  the  Chamber. 
The  members  of  the  Right,  to  whom  a  return  to  office  was 
for  the  present  impossible,  and  to  whom  the  demoralization 
of  Parliamentary  life  in  Italy  had  long  been  a  scandal, 
accepted  the  overtures  of  Signor  Depretis,  and  a  coalition 
was  thus  formed,  containing  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Left.  The  party  in  opposition,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  new  coalition  and  consisting  of  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  Chamber,  was  led  by  Signori  Cairoli,  Crispi, 
and  Nicotera. 

So  far  all  promised  well.  For  a  time,  at  least,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  party  were  established,  united  by  common  principles, 
and  not  merely  by  personal  interests.  Last  May,  however, 
dissensions  broke  out  within  the  Cabinet,  and  two  Ministers, 
Signori  Baccarini  and  Zanardelli,  both  members  of  the 
Left,  resigned  their  offices.  The  loss  of  the  latter  was  espe- 
cially felt  on  account  both  of  the  number  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  group  of  deputies  whom  he  leads.  The  result 
is  that  Signor  Depretis,  once  the  leader  of  the  Left,  is  now- 
dependent  for  support  on  members  of  the  Right  and  Centre. 
Of  the  party  which  once  followed  him,  about  fifty  only 
have  retained  their  allegiance.  He  can  himself  hardly 
complain.  He  passed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
Parliamentary  life  in  systematic  opposition  to  whatever 
Government  was  in  power,  opposing  even  such  measures 
as  the  Crimean  expedition,  which  won  for  Piedmont  her  place 
among  European  Powers,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  events 
which  transformed  Piedmont  into  Italy.  And  since  1876, 
when  his  party  first  came  into  office,  he  has  allied  himself 
turn  by  turn  with  each  and  every  group  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  obvious  that  the  majority  which  he  now  com- 
mands, though  still  strong  in  point  of  numbers,  cannot 
under  such  circumstances  command  any  great  moral 
authority  throughout  the  country.  What  moral  authority 
it  possesses  is  due,  not  to  him  personally,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence enjoyed  by  his  new  allies  and  old  antagonists — the 
survivors  and  successors  of  the  party  once  led  by  Cavour. 
It  is  due  also  in  part  to  the  still  weaker  moral  authority 
of  a  party  in  which  men  such  as  Signori  Crispi  and  Nico- 
tera  are  among  the  leaders.  More  recently  the  bands  which 
unite  the  majority  which  supports  Signor  Depretis  have  been 
subjected  to  a  severe  strain,  and  one  which  presses  with  special 
force  on  his  most  patriotic  and  trustworthy  followers.  A 
Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Chamber  dealing  with 
University  education  in  Italy,  which  is  of  such  a  character 
that  the  Clerical  organs  have  welcomed  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Its  author,  Signor  Baccelli,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  has,  from  being  a  supporter  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
become  nominally  a  Radical,  and  is  still  suspected,  not  with- 
out reason,  of  a  secret  affection  for  his  first  political  loves  or 
interests,  has  engaged  the  Cabinet  to  support  him.  "When 
a  vote  involving  confidence  in  Signor  Baccelli  came  before 
the  Chamber  last  December,  the  Government  indeed  obtained 
a  majority  ;  but  nearly  half  of  its  usual  supporters  refused 
to  vote.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Italian 
Parliament  meets  again  after  the  Christmas  recess. 


CABS  AXD  CABMEN. 

HOW  little  does  civilization  know  of  her  most  accom- 
plished servants — her  cabmen !  The  cabman  of 
London,  the  cocker  of  Paris,  is,  like  the  gondolier  of  Venice, 
a  mystery.  It  is  universally  admitted  by  poets  and  novelists 
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that  the  apparently  festive  and  light-hearted  gondolier  keeps 
in  his  bosom  dark  secrets  of  passion  and  crime.  So  does 
the  otherwise  genial  cocker  of  Paris,  at  least  according  to  a 
writer  whose  novels  (in  the  Petit  Journal)  seem  to  be  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  the  drivers  of  fiacres.  One  seldom  reads 
many  pages  of  these  realistic  annals  before  coming  to  a 
crime  committed  in  a  cab,  or  to  a  criminal  fleeing  from 
justice  in  one  fiacre,  while  justice  (in  the  person  of 
M.  Piedouche)  is  after  him,  like  a  sleuthhound,  in  another 
fiacre.  Has  innocent  maidenhood  to  be  kidnapped  and  reft 
from  her  dear  ones,  the  cab  and  the  cabman  are  once  more 
employed,  and  the  heiress  is  decoyed  into  the  wrong 
vehicle.  The  Parisian  cabman's  life,  it  appears,  is  an  ex- 
citing and  even  remunerative  one.  He  is  constantly  in 
receipt  of  pourboires  varying  from  five  to  five  hundred 
francs,  which  are  showered  on  him  by  heroes,  villains, 
detectives,  damsels  in  distress — by  every  one,  in  fact,  who  is 
in  a  terrible  hurry. 

London,  like  Paris,  has  her  mysteries,  and  the  cabman  is 
one  of  them.  One  likes  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
secret  agents  of  civilization,  like  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer. 
He  knows,  or  rather  one  of  his  class  may  be  surmised  to 
know,  what  became  of  that  naval  officer  who  once  drove 
away  from  Jermyn  Street  in  a  hansom,  and  never  was 
heard  of  again.  He  knows,  or  no  man  knows,  what  became 
of  the  parcel  of  engravings  which  disappeared  in  a  cab 
some  years  ago.  On  this  romantic  view  of  the  cabman,  as 
of  one  who  sees  the  night-side  of  London  and  the  seamy 
side  of  human  nature,  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell.  But  this 
does  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  aspect  of  the 
question  which  the  cabman  himself  best  loves  to  contem- 
plate. He  broods  (when  he  does  brood)  over  matters  of 
fares  and  (in  a  mathematical  humour)  on  radii,  on  admis- 
sion to  railway-stations,  on  the  "  Amalgamated  Associa- 
"  tion,"  and  on  the  kindness,  fairness,  thoughtfulness,  and 
"  impartiality "  of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  While  the 
cabman  muses  on  these  qualities  his  heart  burns,  and 
he  expresses  himself  (not  at  all  badly  either)  in  The 
Hackney  Carriage  Guardian.  The  very  first  number 
of  this  monthly  periodical  lies  before  us.  There  is  some- 
thing hopeful  and  attractive  in  first  numbers.  This  parti- 
cular specimen  throws  a  deluge  of  light  on  the  ways  and 
wants  of  that  familiar  figure  who  guides  the  wobbling 
hansom  or  perches  on  the  box  of  the  dawdling  four- 
wheeler.    He,  too,  is  a  man  and  a  journalist. 

The  Hackney  Carriage  Guardian,  No.  I.,  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  past  year,  a  view  tinged  with  the  pessimism 
of  ScuorENHAUER  and  Hartmann.  What  strikes  a  cabman 
most,  in  the  gloomy  records  of  the  past,  is  the  "  fiendishness 
"  most  difficult  to  understand "  of  the  Fenians.  These 
miscreants,  it  is  true,  directed  their  dynamite,  not 
against  cabs,  but  against  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
But  the  cabman  is  too  magnanimous  not  to  feel  for 
a  rival  mode  of  conveyance  in  distress.  Another  source  of 
sorrow  to  the  cabman  is  the  reflection  that  "  Republican- 
"  ism  is  gaining  ground  among  the  lower  classes,"  and, 
along  with  Republicanism,  dissatisfaction.  The  cabman, 
though  loyal,  is  himself  dissatisfied,  especially  with  the  pros- 
pects of  his  own  profession.  "  The  cab  trade  has  been  in  a 
"  terribly  depressed  condition."  This  seems  strange,  as  we 
had  a  fine  summer,  a  fine  autumn,  and  the  town  was  espe- 
cially crowded  with  the  multitudes  of  human  beings  who 
thought  they  could  amuse  themselves  by  going  to  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition.  All  these  things  were  favourable  to  the 
cab-driving  industry,  "  nevertheless  the  pinch  was  felt  more 
"  severely  than  in  former  years."  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
according  to  the  organ  of  cabmen,  that  we  have  too  many 
cabs.  "  Competition  has  increased  to  such  an  enormous 
"  extent  lately  that  not  only  have  the  proprietors  and  drivers 
"  of  cabs  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  living,"  but  that 
the  streets  are  inconveniently  crowded  with  licensed  vehicles. 
The  supply  of  cabs  exceeds  the  demand,  though  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  cab  to  drive  to  a  station  at  half-past  nine 
in  the  morning.  If  there  are  far  too  many  cabs,  why  are 
the  ricketty,  useless,  old  boxes  not  driven  out  of  the  market 
by  competition  ?  And  if  competition  be  so  eager,  why  are 
cabs  so  hard  to  find  at  certain,  by  no  means  very  early, 
hours?  Why,  again,  does  not  a  cabman  who  promises 
to  call  for  you  at  a  given  time  and  place  invariably 
appear  at  his  tryst?  All  this  does  not  look  as  if  com- 
petition were  so  excessively  fierce.  Nor,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, do  cabmen  show  any  slavish  desire  to  win  the 
custom  by  elegant  flattery,  as  perhaps  they  might  do  if 
competition  were  very  active  and  times  very  bad.  Times 
teem  to  be  made  still  worse  by  an  "  Amalgamated  Cab 


"  Drivers'  Association,"  of  which  our  journalist  docs  not 
approve.  "  We  could  no  longer  stand  by  and  seo  the 
"  Amalgamated  Association,  a  society  comprising  but  a 
"  small  section  of  the  drivers,  speaking  in  the  name  of  tho 
"  trade."  On  the  other  hand,  and  by  way  of  consolation, 
the  Home  Secretary,  under  whose  gentle  sway  the  cabman 
dwells,  is  noted,  as  we  have  seen,  for  his  "  kindness,  fair- 
"  ness,  thoughtfulness,  and  impartiality,"  and  is,  in  fact,  tho 
pillar  of  the  cabman's  hopes. 

An  important  problem  in  connexion  with  cabs  is  proposed 
for  solution  by  a  writer  in  the  Hackney  Carriage  Guardian, 
"  Why  do  Cab  Companies  almost  invariably  fail? "  Why 
do  almost  all  Companies  almost  invariably  fail  1  is  a 
riddle  the  saddened  shareholder  frequently  puts  to  himself. 
The  answer  to  the  wider  conundrum  could  only  be  found  in 
a  general  view  of  man  in  his  cosmic  relations.  The  failure  of 
Cab  Companies  offers  a  more  limited  range  to  conjecture. 
There  was  a  Company  some  years  ago  which  ofieied  im- 
proved cabs  and  civil  cabmen.  The  latter  were  paid  by 
little  cheques  or  tickets  which  the  Company  were  prepared 
to  sell  to  the  public.  At  the  end  of  the  day's  work 
the  driver  gave  up  his  cheques  to  an  official  of  the  Com- 
pany, received  his  wages,  and  was  free  from  care.  What 
could  be  a  wiser  arrangement  ?  But  the  Company  did 
not  succeed.  "  This  great  stupid  public,"  as  Thackeray 
called  it  (and  Plato  used  language  still  less  compli- 
mentary), would  take  no  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
public  hailed  the  first  cab  it  met,  good  or  bad.  The  public 
could  not  be  troubled  to  buy  the  little  books  of  cheques. 
The  public  paid  the  Company's  drivers  in  ready  money, 
which  the  drivers  devoted  to  relieving  their  own  private 
necessities.  So  the  Hackney  Carriage  Guardian  declares,  and 
then  is  suddenly  smitten  with  a  scruple  of  conscience.  Did  all 
these  things  really  happen,  or  are  they  only  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  Company  had  tried  the  expjriment  ?  Have  we 
been  reading  myth,  or  parable,  or  history  ?  The  Guardian  is 
not  sure.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain.  The  system  of 
little  cheques  would  have  fared  no  better  than  the  system  of 
little  coloured  flags,  devised  by  an  ingenious  Home  Secre- 
tary in  days  gone  by.  It  is  the  great  stupid  public  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  all  attempts  to  help  it.  We  are 
always  in  a  hurry,  we  cannot  be  troubled  to  stop  and  under- 
stand things  ;  we  are  maddened  by  official  rules  and  regula- 
tions like  the  mystic  laws  governing  cabs  at  Parisian  rail- 
way stations.  The  Guardian  gives  a  rather  cynical  account 
of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Cab  Companies.  It  appears 
that  none  of  the  employed  believe  in  their  permanence, 
and,  therefore,  make  (or  rather  steal)  hay,  and  corn  too, 
while  the  sun  shines.  Philanthropy  has  dabbled  in  cab- 
shares,  and,  as  usual,  the  business  has  only  paid  after  "  the 
"  philanthropic  element  had  been  withdrawn."  As  a  rule, 
it  seems,  promoters  of  Cab  Companies  overestimate  the  pro- 
fits and  underestimate  the  expenses.  But  so  do  all  men 
everywhere.  Probably  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  very  strict 
surveillance  needed  by  a  trade  so  casual  and  fluctuating  as 
cab-driving. 

Socially  cabmen  appear,  as  represented  in  their  new 
journal,  to  be  a  genial  set  of  men  greatly  addicted  to  comic 
and  sentimental  melodies.  If  their  woes  are  really  the 
result  of  over-competition,  there  seems  no  hope  for  them 
till  Mr.  Hyndman's  new  Cloud  Cuckoo  Town  comes  down 
from  the  air,  apparelled  like  a  bride,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  trammels  of  human  existence  and  the  laws  of 
human  society. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  DEBATE  ON  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

THE  general  debate  on  the  fiscal  proposals  of  the 
Government  has  not  only  been  the  liveliest  in  which 
the  Prussian  Parliament  has  indulged  during  its  present 
session  ;  but  it  has  possessed  a  greater  general  interest  than 
any  other.  The  details  of  the  Bills  have  of  course  only  a 
local  importance,  but  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
discussed  are  far-reaching,  and  the  position  adopted  by  the 
various  parties  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  forecast  it  therefore  permits  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
Prince  Bismarck's  larger  measures  are  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Reichstag  and  the  country  generally.  On 
the  whole,  the  debate  must  have  been  reassuring  to  the 
advocates  of  the  Chancellor's  policy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
mental scheme  is  to  readjust  direct  taxation  so  as  to 
render  it  less  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  its  substance,  if 
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we  omit  the  details,  which  can  have  but  a  small  interest 
for  Englishmen,  and  the  points  which  gave  rise  to  no  serious 
discussion,  may  be  stated  as  follows.  It  is  proposed  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  all  incomes  earned  by  personal  exertion 
which  do  not  amount  to  500Z.  a  year;  those  below  60I.  are 
to  be  exempted  altogether  j  the  impost  will  then  begin  at  1, 
and  gradually  rise  to  3,  per  cent.,  at  which  point  it  is  to 
remain  stationary.  In  order  to  supply  the  loss  thus  caused 
to  the  revenue  a  duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  interest  of 
securities,  beginning  at  i  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  30?. 
derived  from  this  source,  and  increasing  to  2  per  cent,  on 
incomes  of  more  than  500^.  a  year.  There  are  several  ex- 
emptions from  this  tax,  as  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  small  means,  to  which  we  need  not  refer. 

When  the  intention  to  impose  this  new  duty  was  first 
announced  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  Liberal 
papers  asserted  passionately,  and  almost  unanimously,  that 
no  such  plan  could  be  even  considered,  unless  new  burdens 
were  at  the  same  time  laid  on  the  great  landed  proprietors. 
Wo  pointed  out  at  the  time  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
peasants  and  country  gentlemen  of  Prussia,  the  new  tax 
was  a  partial  redress  of  a  distinct  wrong ;  their  own  capital 
which  is  invested  in  their  estates  has  long  been  made  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  State,  while  that  of  their 
neighbours  who  have  bought  shares  in  banking,  railway,  or 
mining  Companies  has  been  exempt.  On  this  point  their 
arguments  have  been  so  strong  that  no  single  member  of 
the  Opposition  ventured  to  dispute  them,  and  the  only 
allusions  made  to  the  "  great  principle  "  which  was  so  loudly 
advanced  only  a  few  weeks  ago  came  from  the  Conservative 
benches,  from  which  member  after  member  challenged  the 
Opposition  to  discuss  the  point  on  which  its  organs  in  the 
press  had  been  so  eloquent.  In  vain,  the  Liberal  leaders 
simply  declared  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  news- 
papers of  their  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  objections  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Ministers  have  been  made  which  are  certainly  worthy  of 
attention.  The  whole  system  of  election  to  Parliament,  as 
well  as  to  the  municipal  councils  in  the  complicated  Consti- 
tution of  Prussia,  depends  on  the  class  system,  which 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes  paid  by 
the  members  of  each  class.  Are  those  who  are  exempted 
from  the  Income-tax  to  be  deprived  of  their  votes?  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  it  should  be  so;  but 
the  debate  showed  that  no  party  is  willing  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  from  the  old  constitutional  premisses.  None 
desires  to  disenfranchise  the  poorer  classes  of  the  present 
electorate ;  and  the  Minister  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  the 
Special  Committee  could  discover  better  guarantees  than 
those  contained  in  the  Bill  against  this  danger,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  not  only  to  consider  but  to  accept 
them.  Dr.  Windtiiorst  was  doubtless  logically  in  the  right 
when  he  argued  that  this  must  lead  to  universal  suffrage  ; 
but  politics  are  not  always  logical. 

Again,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  new  duty  will 
somewhat  more  than  cover  the  deficit  created  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  Income-tax.  Is  the  surplus  to  be  left  in  the 
hand  of  the  Ministry  1  The  Centre  and  all  the  Liberal 
groups  refuse  to  consent  to  this.  The  Liberals  desire  to 
follow  the  English  system  of  determining  the  rate  of  the 
impost  from  year  to  year.  The  Government  objects  that 
this  would  render  the  establishment  either  of  a  State  or  a 
family  budget  far  more  difficult  than  it  has  hitherto  been ; 
and,  when  we  remember  the  complications  introduced  by 
the  system  of  graduation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  some  force  in  the  objection,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
State  is  concerned.  The  inconvenience  might,  of  course,  be 
overcome ;  but  every  inconvenience  for  a  State  means  an 
increase  of  its  expenditure,  and  at  present  thrift  is  the 
fashion  in  Prussia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tax  has  been  the  source 
of  great  suffering  to  those  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
60?.  a  year.  Papers  before  the  House  showed,  and 
the  Minister  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  only 
been  collected  by  means  of  304,000  summonses  and  40,000 
distraints  upon  goods.  Yet  it  was  repeatedly  asserted 
during  the  debate  that  the  local  rates  are  still  more 
oppressive.  They  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  Income- 
tax  ;  but  in  the  smaller  towns,  where  there  are  few  wealthy 
inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  exempt  the  poor  from  them. 
It  was  generally  admitted  by  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
posed reform  that  a  remedy  should  be  sought  to  this  evil 
also. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  debate  was  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  Centre.  The  organization  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  affords  it  an  opportunity  which  no  other 
Parliamentary  party  possesses  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  real  wants  and  wishes  of  the  poor,  and  this  lends  its 
opinion  on  social  questions  an  unusual  weight.  With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Reiciiexsperger,  its  leaders  have  on 
the  present  occasion  warmly  welcomed  the  principle 
of  the  Ministerial  measure ;  their  only  complaint  is 
that  it  has  not  been  more  fully  carried  out.  They  propose 
to  apply  the  increasing  scale  to  incomes  of  more  than  500?., 
and  to  devote  any  surplus  the  new  duty  may  yield  to  the 
relief  of  the  local  rates.  A  graduated  Income-tax  has  so 
often  been  advocated  by  Socialists  that  it  is  in  general  re- 
garded with  a  wholesome  fear  by  more  sober  politicians,  as 
it  might  be  used  with  fatal  results  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  redistribution  of  property.  There  is,  however, 
but  little  danger  that  any  Prussian  Minister  should  enter- 
tain, or  any  Prussian  Parliament  sanction,  communistic 
vagaries  ;  and  the  present  Government  would  probably  find 
no  great  difficulty  in  consoling  itself  if  it  were  compelled  by 
Parliamentary  pressure  to  adopt  this  part  of  the  Clerical 
scheme.  It  is,  however,  strongly  disinclined  to  permit  a 
possible  surplus  to  be  tied  up  in  any  way.  Unless  it  makes 
some  concession  on  this  point,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
measure  may  be  lost.  It  will  doubtless  be  considerably 
modified  before  it  issues  from  the  Committee  to  which  it 
has  been  consigned. 

In  spite  of  the  great  energy  and  pugnacity  of  Dr. 
Richter's  speech,  the  debate  shows  that  the  Liberals  are 
profoundly  discouraged.  If  this  arises  from  a  consciousness 
that  the  social  reforms  proposed  by  the  Government  are 
popular  in  the  country  it  will  probably  affect  their  action 
in  the  Imperial  as  well  as  in  the  Prussian  Parliament, 
though  they  still  possess  a  majority  in  the  former  body; 
and  in  that  case  Prince  Bismarck  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  passing  his  Insurance  Bill.  That  many  details  of  the 
measure,  on  which  we  commented  last  week,  will  be  modi- 
fied before  it  becomes  law  is  certain  ;  in  its  present  form  it 
professes  to  be  only  a  draft.  But  public  opinion,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  expressed,  is,  on  the  whole,  favour- 
able to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  among 
the  speakers  who  have  raised  the  most  serious  objections  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Act,  both  in  the  Economic  Council, 
which  has  just  been  opened,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
which  have  already  taken  the  Governmental  proposal  into 
consideration,  there  were  many  who  declared  that,  in  spite 
of  their  dislike  to  certain  parts  of  it,  they  would  rather 
accept  than  reject  the  measure  before  them  as  it  stood  if 
that  were  the  only  choice  open  to  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that  the  Chancellor's  social  policy  may 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  may  be 
fulfilled.  He  is  known  to  have  long  desired  that  a  serious 
effort  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  might  be  the 
crowning  labour  of  his  long  and  glorious  career. 


PANICS  AND  FIRES. 

LAST  week  we  described  the  nature  of  the  exits  from 
theatres,  and  declared  that  the  public  knowledge  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  exits  was  the  real  cause  of  panic.  A 
week  has  not  passed  without  justifying  our  remarks,  though 
happily  there  was  no  real  danger  and  the  panic  caused  no 
mortal  harm.  A  pantomime  was  being  played  in  the 
Public  Hall  at  Wrexham,  which  was  thus  converted  into  a 
theatre  for  the  moment.  During  the  harlequinade  the  cry 
of  "  Fire  ! "  was  raised.  The  exits,  according  to  some 
reports  (the  clause  is  suppressed  in  others),  "  were  none  too 
"  many,"  and  consequently  a  panic,  and  a  perilous  panic, 
seized  the  audience.  The  performers  and  some  men  who 
kept  then-  heads  in  the  confusion  prevented  the  audience 
from  crushing  each  other  to  death  in  the  usual  fashion. 
There  were  "  no  worse  results  than  serious  shocks  to 
"  nervous  systems,  bruised  limbs,  and  destruction  of  pro- 
"  perty."  These  are  the  consequences  of  a  state  of  alarm, 
natural,  not  to  say  certain,  in  the  circumstances. 


MADAGASCAR, 
r  I  THE  latest  news  from  Madagascar  more  than  confirms 
-L  the  suspicions  excited  by  the  first  telegrams.  We  have 
now  detailed  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
squadron  on  the  coast,  and  they  prove  beyond  all  question 
of  a  doubt  that  Admiral  Galiber  is  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  mere   destruction   begun   by   his  predecessor. 
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Ships  under  his  command  cruise  round  the  coast  of  the 
island,  and   shell   towns  from   which   no   shot  is  ever 
fired  at  them.     As  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that 
military  measures   of  this   kind   are  not  calculated  to 
do  much  harm   to   the   Hovas,   it   must   be  supposed 
that  the  French  undertake  them  for  some  purpose  other 
than  the  subjection  of  the  native  enemies.     What  that 
purpose  is  can  be  easily  discovered.    The  possession  of  a 
part  of  a  Madagascar,  or  even  of  the  whole,  would  seem 
comparatively  worthless  to  Frenchmen  unless  they  had  a 
fairly  good  chance  of  being  the  only  people  to  make  money 
out  of  it.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  clearing  the  island  of  all 
foreigners,  it  is  a  practical  measure  which  can  at  least  do  no 
harm  to  cause  them  all  possible  loss  during  the  course  of  the 
"war.  Firing  with  shells  at  unfor  tilled  towns  containing  nothing 
of  any  value  to  be  destroyed  which  is  not  the  property  of 
neutrals,  and  generally  of  Englishmen,  is  a  most  effectual 
way  of  doing  this.    Arid  the  work  is  not  done  only  on  the 
coast.    From  the  letters  of  colonists  who  have  been  driven 
out,  it  appears  that  the  plantations  which  had  been  begun 
to  be  made  by  British  subjects  towards  the  interior  have 
been   destroyed   in   a   wanton   fashion.      The  buildings 
and  machinery  have  been  scattered  by  gunpowder,  and 
the  fields  laid  waste.    It  had  been  foreseen  all  along  that 
a  war  undertaken  in  the   spirit  of  a  Stock  Exchange 
speculator  of  doubtful  morality  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  a  colonial  exploitation  would 
inflict  these  misfortunes  on  neutrals,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  it  lasts.    There  is  no  evidence  that  all  this 
mischief  is  the  work  of  the  French  alone.    Indeed  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
done  by  the  Hovas,  but  the  French  are  to  a  great  extent 
indirectly  responsible  for  it.    A  European  Power  which 
undertakes  military  operations  against  a  barbarous  enemy 
must  be  prepared  to  find  that  he  acts  according  to  his  nature. 
The  more  disorderly  part  of  the  Ho  va  forces  draw  no  distinction 
between  one  kind  of  foreigner  and  another,  but  simply  re- 
venge themselves  on  all  alike.    It  was  the  moral  duty  of 
France  to  see  that,  and  to  undertake  the  war  with  forces 
enough  to  protect  unarmed  neutrals,  and  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  decision. 

There  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  so-called  war.  If  the  news  sent  to  Europe  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  negotiations  lately  undertaken  have  come 
to  nothing,  because  the  French  insist  on  establishing  a  pro- 
tectorate over  all  Madagascar,  and  are  claiming  a  light  of 
controlling  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Hovas.  The  native 
Government  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  that  the  most 
disastrous  war  could  scarcely  go  further  to  deprive  them  of 
their  independence,  and  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
preferable.  The  Hovas  can  afford  to  continue  fighting, 
or  at  least  standing  ready  to  fight,  near  the  coast  for  an 
indefinite  period.  They  are  not  likely  to  feel  seriously 
frightened  until  they  are  threatened  with  actual  in- 
vasion by  a  force  strong  enough  to  force  its  way  to  the 
capital.  In  all  probability  the  Ambassadors  who  have 
lately  returned  from  Europe  learnt  enough  to  be  able 
to  assure  their  countrymen  that  no  such  invasion  is 
probable  for  the  present.  Nobody  doubts  that  a  properly 
organized  French  expedition,  under  a  vigorous  officer,  could 
force  its  way  easily  enough  to  Antananarivo,  and  the  Hovas 
perhaps  least  of  all.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether 
France  would  be  inclined  to  incur  the  heavy  expense.  That 
also  the  Hovas,  no  doubt,  know  well  enough,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  hoping  to  tire  out  their  enemy  until  he  is 
content  to  accept  a  round  sum  of  money  as  an  excuse  for 
taking  himself  off.  If  the  question  were  wholly  between 
the  Hovas  and  the  French,  it  might  be  left  to  drag  itself 
along  until  it  came  to  a  round  sum  of  money,  which  is 
always  to  be  met  somewhere  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Third 
Republic.  As  far,  however,  as  material  interests  are  con- 
cerned we  are  far  more  affected  by  war  than  either  of  the 
principals.  A  considerable  number  of  British  subjects  are 
being  ruined  by  it,  and  it  is  certainly  not  too  soon  to  ask 
whether  something  effectual  cannot  be  done  for  their  protec- 
tion. A  neutral  is  expected  to  take  his  chance  of  loss  from 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  settled  in  Europe. 
An  Englishman  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  war  of  1866 
would  have  had  no  excuse  for  insisting  that  his  native  Govern- 
ment should  demand  compensation  for  him  from  Prussia  or 
Austria.  In  Europe,  however,  the  risks  can  be  calculated. 
It  is  tolerably  sure  that  no  harm  will  be  done  except  for  a 
deliberate  military  purpose  ;  but  in  barbarous  countries  that 
is  not  the  case.  Neutrals  who  belong  to  European  States 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  an  exceptional  degree  of  pro- 


tection from  their  own  Government,  and  to  expect  that 
a  civilized  belligerent  should  give  them  some  security 
against  mere  outrage.  In  Madagascar  the  civilized  belli- 
gerent is  acting  on  the  principles  of  his  barbarous  enemy. 
It  would,  perhaps,  produce  a  wholesome  effect,  and  it  would 
most  assuredly  not  appear  any  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Government,  if  it  were  to  ask  the  French  to  act 
up  to  their  professions,  and  to  make  it  clearly  understood 
at  the  same  time  that,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  it  would 
itself  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects. 


BOXING  AND  SPARRING. 

IT  would  he  vain  to  pretend  that  the  art  of  self-defence — to  use 
its  old-fashioned  name — has  suffered  no  injury  by  the  sup- 
pression of  prize-fights.    A  battle  with  the  hare  fists  between  men 
carefully  trained  and  prepared  for  the  business  is  no  less  necessary  to 
determine  their  relative  merits  as  boxers,  than  a  race  is  to  test  the 
pretensions  of  two  race-horses,  or  a  course  after  a  hare  to  settle 
which  is  the  better  of  two  greyhounds.    If  in  either  of  these  latter 
cases  it  should  become  impossible  or  illegal  to  apply  the  natural 
and  obvious  test,  no  doubt  various  expedients  might  be  devised  for 
arriving  at  a  decision.    Speed,  strength,  and  activity  may  all  be 
exhibited  in  different  ways  besides  by  racing  and  coursing  ;  and  an 
experienced  judge  may  often  be  able  to  pick  out  the  better  of  two 
animals  without  actually  pitting  them  against  one  another.  Btrt 
in  all  such  trials  there  is  lacking  the  chief  element  which  lends 
excitement  to  competitions,  and  which  makes  victory  most  plea- 
surable and  decisive.    The  palm  is  awarded,  not  by  actual  manifest 
superiority  in  a  contest  fought  out  to  the  end,  but  by  the  verdict 
of  man,  who  by  his  nature  is  of  fallible  judgment.    The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  modern  boxing,  which  is  the  mere  shadow 
and  semblance  of  what  it  was  formerly.    Fifty  years  ago  sparring 
with  the  gloves  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
teacher  of  it  instructed  his  pupil,  not  with  a  view  of  enabling  him 
to  use  the  glove  prettily,  but  how  to  use  his  fist  with  most  effect. 
The  critic  iooking  on  at  an  encounter  in  Bendigo's  rooms  estimated 
the  value  of  each  blow,  not  at  all  by  the  effect  it  had  when  deli- 
vered with  the  gloved  fist,  but  by  the  effect  it  would  have  pro- 
duced if  the  glove  had  not  been  there.    Sparring  was  then  the 
mere  science  underlying  the  more  practical  art  of  pugilism.  It 
has  now  usurped  both  titles,  and  is  considered  more  often  as  the 
end  than  as  the  means.     Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  find  a 
man  going  to  learn  boxing  because  he  thinks  "  it  may  be 
useful  to  him  in  a  street  row " ;   but  the  far  greater  part  of 
those  who  now  take  lessons  do  so  purely  with  the  desire  of  excel- 
ling in  competitions  with  the  gloves.    Half  the  men  who  win 
most  honours  and  prizes  in  these  competitions  have  never  struck 
a  blow  with  the  bare  fist  since  they  were  at  school,  and  are  little 
likely  to  do  so  till  the  day  of  their  death.    Accordingly  the 
spectators  at  an  assault  of  arms,  which  is  now  the  favourite 
occasion  for  a  display  of  pugilistic  science,  no  longer  try  to  imagine 
what  each  blow  would  be  like  if  the  glove  was  off  when  it  was 
delivered.    They  count  the  hits,  not  for  what  they  represent,  but 
for  what  they  are ;  and  thus  often  a  loud-sounding  slap  with  the 
half-open  glove  is  applauded  as  a  most  telling  stroke,  while  the 
neat  "  upper-cut,"  which  would  tell  ten  times  more  heavily  in  a 
real  battle,  passes  comparatively  unnoticed  and  possibly  unseen 
except  by  a  few.    Thus  there  are  now  two  wholly  different  aspects 
in  which  the  art  may  be  regarded ;  but  whichever  of  these  is 
chosen,  it  will  appear  that  boxing,  whether  as  a  science  or  an  art, 
has  been  severely  injured  by  the  extinction  of  professional  fighting. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  no  longer  worth  a  man's  while,  what- 
ever his  station  may  be,  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  attain- 
ing proficiency  in  it.    In  the  days  of  Tom  Cribb  and  Mendoza,  or 
even  of  Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers,  men  gifted  with  the  requisite 
physique  and  pluck  might  safely  abandon  the  handicraft  for  which 
they  had  been  designed  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  know- 
ledge of  "upper-cuts"  and  " cross-counters,"  and  such-like  mys- 
teries, in  the  assurance  that  while  young  they  would  be  trained 
and  made  much  of  at  other  people's  expense,  and  when  old  would 
earn  at  least  a  fair  livelihood  by  teaching  the  same  tactics  to 
their  juniors.    In  these  times  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
one  man  in  a  hundred,  however  muscular  and  courageous,  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  tolerable  livelihood  either  by  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  scientific  performer  with  the  gloves  or  by  becoming  a  "  pro- 
fessor "  of  the  art.   Hence,  where  a  dozen  men  became  accomplished 
pugilists  a  century  ago,  not  one  will  now  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  acquire  the  powers  of  nerve,  the  quickness  of  eye,  and  activity 
of  limb  which  go  to  make  up  a  complete  master  of  the  science. 
Without  those  mentors  who  have  themselves  done  battle  in  "  the 
ring,"  and  who  in  earlier  days  taught  all  aspirants  to  amateur  and 
professional  honours,  it  is  impossible  that  the  art  itself  should 
not   deteriorate.     To  this  day  the   most  successful  teachers 
are  those  who  have  once  been  prize-fighters ;  and,  as  the  numbers 
of  such  men  rapidly  diminish,  so  does  the  chance  of  learning  in  a 
good  school  become  more  and  more  rare.    It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  in  this  enlightened  age  to  express  anything  like  regret  that 
this  should  be  so.    If  any  barbarians  still  exist  who  imagine  that 
pugilism  had  anything  to  commend  it,  they  keep  their  opinions  to 
themselves  when  they  are  wise.    But  it  will  be  admitted  that  for 
those  who  merely  desire  to  learn  the  still  lawful  art  of  "  sparring," 
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there  is  some  vexation  in  the  thought  that  thev  can  only  be  taught 
by  counterfeit  boxers  trained  in  a  new  and  inferior  school.  '  It 
would  be  annoying  to  a  soldier  to  find  that  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  sketched  out  by  the  winners  in  military  tournaments  for 
lack  of  men  who  had  any  experience  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Another  thing  which  operates  to  the  discouragement  of  this 
amusement,  even  regarded  in  that  one  of  its  form's  to  which  the 
humanitarians  least  object,  is  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  exactly 
what  sort  of  pugilism  is  or  is  not  illegal.  To  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty it  is  necessary  to  define  rather  precisely  what  forms  of 
pugilism  exist;  and  this  would  be  much  easier  if  the  three  or 
four  words  describing  them  were  used  each  in  one  particular 
meaning,  instead  of  being  applied  indiscriminately,  as  some  of 
them  are,  to  several  different  things.  Thus,  if  au  engagement 
with  the  bare  fists  were  always  described  simply  as  "  fighting," 
and  never  called  "  boxing,"  as  it  sometimes  is  now,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  name  for  that  =ort  of  pugilism  which 
is  most  plainly  illegal  and  criminal.  Next  in  order  to  it  comes 
the  species  best  defined  as  a  "glove  fight,"  which,  in  its  most 
perfect  development,  resembles  a  prize-fight  in  all  respects  save 
only  that  gloves  are  used  and  wrestling  and  holding  are 
disallowed.  It  continues,  round  after  round,  with  specified  in- 
tervals, until  one  man  or  his  second  cries  "  Hold,  enough  "  ;  and 
this  is  seldom  done  till  the  man  has  been  "  punished  "  almost 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  old-fashioned  terms. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  species  of  encounter  is  as 
deserving  of  suppression  as  the  prize-fight  properly  so  called. 
The  objections  urged  against  the  one  apply  with  nearly  equal 
force  to  the  other ;  and,  accordingly,  the  magistrates  before 
whom  the  participators  in  such  contests  have  been  brought 
have  not  had  much  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  illegal.  A 
much  more  troublesome  question  arises  when  we  arrive  at  the 
next  variety  of  boxing-match,  in  which,  ostensibly  at  least,  the 
combatants  do  not  go  on  till  one  can  go  on  no  longer,  but  a 
limit  of  time  is  fixed,  during  which  they  are  to  do  the  best  they 
can,  and,  if  neither  is  finished  off  before  the  specified  moment 
arrives,  it  rests  with  the  judges  or  umpire  to  declare  which  has 
acquitted  himself  the  best.  It  is  manifest  that  this  sort  of  trial 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  differ  little  more  than  in  name  from  the 
glove-fight.  If  the  time  allowed  for  it  is  long,  and  the  breathing 
time  between  each  round  limited  to  half  a  minute ;  if  "  in- 
fighting" is  not  discouraged,  and  the  blows  are  estimated  merely 
by  the  damage  they  seem  to  do,  there  would  be  some  absurdity  in 
pronouncing  it  lawful  while  men  were  being  punished  for  engaging 
in  glove-fights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  resemble  much  more  closely  what  is  usually  called 
"  sparring."  In  this  last  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  remain  at  close 
quarters,  but  separated  whenever  they  get  together  and  begin  in- 
fighting. Half-arm  blows  delivered  in  a  scrimmage  are  not 
usually  allowed  to  count ;  and  the  clumsy  round-armed  hit,  even 
though  it  does  more  harm  to  the  recipient,  is  not  esteemed  so 
highly  as  a  straight  hit  ma,de  correctly  from  the  shoulder.  The 
altitude  and  action  of  each  man  are  taken  into  account;  and,  in 
short,  the  whole  atl'air  is  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  science  rather 
than  of  brute  force. 

We  have  thus  four  different  species  of  encounter,  of  which  the 
first  two — fighting  and  glove-fighting — are  clearly  prohibited  ; 
and  the  last — sparring  properly  so  called — has  not  yet  been  tabooed 
by  the  most  eager  magisterial  exponent  of  modern  morality.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes  comes  that  which  we  have  elected  to  call 
"  boxing,"  which  has  at  various  times,  and  according  to  its  various 
developments,  been  allowed  or  disallowed.  Here  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  exact  limit  between  what  is 
lawful  and  what  is  not.  The  question  must  be  left  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  the  appreciation  of  those  who  have  to  expound  the  law  ; 
and  a  score  of  circumstances,  which  may  seem  unimportant,  must 
assist  them  in  determining  whether  the  boxers  are  engaged  in 
spariing  or  in  a  disguised  fight.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  between  sparring  and  fighting  in  the  same  way  as  it 
is  between  fencing  and  small-sword  play,  or  between  single-stick 
and  the  use  of  the  broad-sword,  and  that  chietiy  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  glove  does  not  by  any  means  completely  deaden  the 
force  of  the  blow — not  nearly  so  much  so  as  does  the  substitution 
of  a  foil  for  a  rapier  or  a  stick  for  a  broadsword  ;  and  secondly, 
size,  and  more  especially  weight,  count  for  far  more  in  sparring 
than  in  fencing  or  single-stick.  The  result  of  this  is  that  even  in 
a  match  conducted  under  the  best  rules,  a  man  of  weak  physique 
is  apt  to  be  "  knocked  out  of  time  "  by  a  more  robust  though  less 
skilful  adversary.  It  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  rule  that  in  order 
to  win  his  heat  a  man  must  stand  up  for  a  certain  time — generally 
ten  minutes  with  some  few  intervals — in  front  of  the  other.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  by  a  severe  blow  he  is  rendered  in- 
sensible, he  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  the  other  man  carries 
oil' the  verdict,  not  because  he  has  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
done  best,  but  because  his  opponent  has  retired  from  the  held 
through  inability  to  conform  to  the  rules.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
serious  objection  to  the  matches  in  which  it  is  wished  to  en- 
courage science  rather  than  heavy  hitting  ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served tint,  when  a  mau  has  devoted  any  careful  attention  to 
his  training,  and  also  has  that  quickness  of  eye  and  judgment 
of  distance  which  is  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a  scientific 
boxer,  he  is  very  unlikely  to  be  thus  put  hors  (h  combat.  Accord- 
ingly the  case  is  not  really  much  more  common  amongst  the  first 
flight  of  amateurs  than  would  be  the  spraining  of  a  foot  iu  fencing 
cr  a  wrist  in  broad-sword  play:  certainly  it  is  much  more  rare 


than  the  disabling  of  a  man  in  football  by  some  accident  arising 
out  of  the  inevitable  roughness  of  the  game. 

It  has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  the  magistrates  who  have  to 
deal  with  alleged  "  breaches  of  the  peace  "  but  also  of  most  re- 
spectable athletic  clubs,  to  ascertain  as  far  as  may  be  the  true 
boundary  between  sparring  and  more  doubtful  sorts  of  boxing,  and 
to  encourage  the  one  while  setting  their  faces  against  the  other. 
The  amateurs  who  manage  our  annual  English  competitions,  and 
more  especially  those  who  preside  over  the  competitions  for  the 
Queensberry  prizes,  have  always  endeavoured  strenuously  to  dis- 
courage anything  like  rough  play.    They  do  not  absolutely  dis- 
qualify a  man  who  is  obviously  playing  to  "  knock  out*"  his 
opponent,  but  they  warn  him  that  their  verdict  will  not  be  earned 
by  mere  hard  hitting ;  and,  if  he  persists  in  his  violence,  they 
rather  stretch  a  point  iu  favour  of  the  man  who  resorts  to  no  such 
tactics.    Here,  however,  we  are  brought  to  that  mo3t  difficult 
;  part  of  the  whole  subject — What  is  the  true  principle  upon 
which  to  decide  a  sparring  match  ?    Now  in  half  the  contests 
which  take  place  the  candidates  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  their 
performance  is  to  be  judged  by  the  telling  force  of  each  blow 
delivered  and  how  far  by  the  mere  frequency  with  which  thev 
hit  their  opponent.     It  may  perhaps  be  rash  to  answer  offhand 
such  a  question  as  this,  which  is  variously  treated  in  different 
schools  and  at  different  displays.    But  we  will  nevertheless,  at 
the  risk  of  being  found  fault  with   by  one  set  of  judges  or 
another,  venture  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  ones.    At  any  rate  we  are  assured  that  they  have  the 
approval  of  many  amateurs  who  have  the  greatest  experience  in 
judging  these  matches  both  amongst  their  own  class  and  amongst 
professionals.   The  test  of  a  good  man  is,  then,  certainly  not  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  hits  he  scores.    Otherwise  a  man  who  kept 
flipping  his  adversary  with  the  tips  of  his  glove-fingers  might 
be  adjudged  a  better  performer  than  one  who  planted  every  blow 
full  and  fair  on  the  spot  aimed  at.   A  man  who  with  rounded  arm 
and  out-turned  elbows  ran  in  upon  his  antagonist,  and,  though  met 
with  a  direct  hit  in  the  face,  managed  to  riposte  with  two  half-arm 
blows,  would  at  that  rate  be  hailed  the  winner.    This  is  clearly 
wrong ;  for  the  quality  of  the  blow  ought  to  determine  its  value, 
and  a  straight  "  left-hander  "  from  the  shoulder  given  without  a 
return  may  fairly  count  twice  as  much  as  one  delivered  in  a 
bungling  way  in  a  hand-to-hand  scrimmage.    Again,  a  man  who 
stands  his  ground  and  easily  stops  or  eludes  each  attack  is  obviously 
entitled  to  more  credit  than  one  who  is  always  running  or  jumping 
about  and  i3  "  all  over  the  ring."    The  reason  is  obvious;  one  of 
the  two  would,  if  the  contest  continued,  soon  wear  out  his  own 
strength,  whereas  the  other,  remaining  fresh,  would  soon  be  able 
to  "  go  in  and  finish  off"  the  fidgety  boxer.    Another  point  that 
should  be  considered  is  "  leading  oft'."    To  stand  always  on  the 
defensive  and  only  rely  upon  "  countering  "  is  not  so  much  to  a 
man's  credit  as  to  commence  the  attack  ;  and  if  the  hits  are  equal 
the  prize  ought  to  be  awarded  to  the  man  who  is  seen  to  have 
done  the  most  work  in  attacking.    But  perhaps  the  point  which 
a  good  judge  most  carefully  observes  and  a  bad  one  most  disre- 
gards is  that  science  which  is  known  as  "  timing."    A  blow  which 
meets  a  man  a3  he  comes  forward  has  usually  more  effect  than 
two  which  strike  him  as  he  is  standing  quite  still,  or  four  which 
overtake  him  as  ho  is  drawing  back.    Now  the  art  of  timing 
depends  partly  upon  so  delivering  the  blow  that  it  meets  an  ad- 
vancing foe,  though  it  also  has  to  do  with  the  quickness  of  sight 
which  perceives  when  an  enemy  is  uncovered  for  a  fraction  of 
a  second.    It  is  obvious  that  the>e  matters  ought  to  be  regarded 
by  a  judge  in  arriving  at  his  decision. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much  more  there  is  to  be 
noted  in  judging  these  matches  than  the  vulgar  herd  suppose.  The 
same  reasons  which  make  the  office  of  judge  so  arduous  make  it 
also  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  boxer  that  he  should  have 
had  long  and  careful  practice  with  a  variety  of  opponents.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  boxing  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  so 
nearly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  exact  science  as  fencing  or 
single-stick.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  of  late  years  towards  thus  "  precising  "  the  methods 
of  attack  and  defence  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention  of 
the  treatise  in  which  this  result  has  been  successfully  aimed  at. 
"  Professor"  Donelly,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  qualified  himself  in  the 
most  orthodox  way  to  be  a  teacher  of  boxing,  has  spent  much  time 
and  pains  in  elaborating  the  science  as  a  science.  He  obtained  photo- 
graphs from  life  illustrating  the  exact  attitudes  in  which  men  should 
find  themselves  at  various  stages  in  the  act  of  hitting  and  guard- 
ing, and  added  them  to  the  verbal  directions  given  iu  his  book. 
By  this  meau3  "cross-counters,"  in  all  their  various  forms,  are 
understood  at  a  glance.  The  proper  position  of  the  head,  fuot,  and 
body  iu  executing  each  movement  is  described  with  almost  as 
much  exactitude  as  it  is  by  a  fenciug-master ;  and  the  side-step — 
most  puzzling  of  all  tactics  to  a  beginner — ceases  to  be  a  mystery 
as  quickly  as  the  "  trois-temps "  when  explained  by  a  dancing- 
master.  It  must,  moreover,  be  confessed  that  there  are  several 
other  "  professors  "  still  living  who  keep  up  the  best  unwritten 
traditions  of  their  art.  As  for  amateurs,  there  was  perhaps  never 
a  greater  desire  amongst  them  to  learn  sparring  than  there  is 
now.  The  professional  element  has  been  discouraged,  as  afore- 
said, firstly  by  the  ruin  of  the  "P. II.,"  and,  secondly,  by  the 
absurd  decisions  which  have  been  given  as  to  legitimate  and  un- 
lawful matches.  But,  if  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  classes 
of  encounter  were  once  made  out,  as  it  might  be  without  real 
difficulty,  there  need  be  uo  reason  why  all  classes  of  the  com- 
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munity  should  not  be  allowed  to  engage  in  an  amusement  long 
peculiarly  popular  in  this  country.  The  only  thing  that  is  re- 
quired to  keep  alive  that  amusement  is  that  the  supporters  of  it 
should  keep  "sparring  "  entirely  separate  from  boxing  or  lighting,  j 
and  so  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  what  the  moralists  ot  the 
ag8  have  resolved  to  characterize  as  "  brutality." 


THE  NAVY. 

f  PHE  warnings  of  those  who  endeavour  to  make  Englishmen 
-L  realize  the  naval  weakness  of  their  country  are  usually  treated 
with  a  placid  consistency  which  certainly  appears  to  be  effective. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  either  ignored  altogether  or  met  by 
the  meagre  statements,  free  from  any  tiresome  detail,  showing 
that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  navies, 
which  officials  are  always  ready  to  make  and  Englishmen  ap- 
parently always  ready  to  accept.  To  attacks  in  the  House  of 
Commons  some  reply  must  of  course  be  made ;  but  any  nonsense 
is  thought  good  enough  for  an  answer  to  a  naval  critic,  there 
being  a  happy  certainty  that  his  complaints  will  awaken  small 
echo  in  the  country.  To  attacks  made  outside  the  House  of 
Commons  an  official  or  semi-official  reply  is  rarely  given,  whatever 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  assailants  may  be,  full  reliance 
beii.g  commonly  placed  at  Whitehall  on  what  may  be  termed  either 
the  complete  apathy  of  the  public  or  its  complete  confidence  in 
Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  T.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  in  their  power  of  greatly  increasing  the  strength  of  the  navy 
without  increasing  expenditure.  That  this  is,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  best  system  to  adhere  to ;  that  it  is  difficult  to 
overrate  the  general  indifference ;  and  that  complete  silence  is  the 
best  answer  to  criticisms,  however  well  supported  by  facts  and 
figures,  seems  undeniable;  but  even  the  calmest  officials  cannot 
always  maintain  their  absolute  trust  in  the  apathy  of  the  public, 
and  sometimes  there  is  a  departure  from  the  excellent  system  of 
mutism,  which,  for  the  sake  of  official  peace  of  mind,  ought  never 
to  be  abandoned.  Occasionally  the  Admiralty  does  attempt,  in  no 
very  open  or  ingenuous  manner,  to  answer  the  attacks  of  critics 
outside  the  House.  Twice  within  the  last  twelve  months  this  ha3 
beeu  done,  and  the  result  has  been  singular,  as  in  each  case  the 
result  of  the  lengthy  and  confused  defence  ha3  been  to  strengthen 
the  case  of  the  assailants.  To  show  how  much  it  has  been 
strengthened,  and  what  the  nature  of  these  remarkable  replies  has 
been,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  retrospect. 

Just  a  year  ago  Sir  Edward  Reed  addressed  a  powerful  letter 
to  the  Times  in  which  he  contended  that  the  principle  followed 
by  First  Lords  and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  of  limiting  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  navy  to  something  between  ten  and 
eleven  millions  sterling  was  only  maintained  by  the  steady, 
deliberate,  and  continued  reduction  of  our  naval  strength,  inas- 
much as  the  charges  for  half-pay,  pensions,  and  for  non-eli'ective 
services  generally  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  encroached 
more  and  more  every  year  on  effective  expenditure.  As  Sir  E. 
Reed  is  an  ardent  Liberal  and  a  supporter  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, his  strictures  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  due  to  that 
party  feeling  which  the  present  Ministers,  with  due  regard  for 
their  own  past,  so  justly  condemn,  but  nevertheless  his  letter 
remained  unanswered,  though,  if  he  had  been  wholly  or  partially 
wrong  in  his  main  facts,  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  to 
have  set  him  right.  Some  months  later,  however,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Admiralty  had  perforce  to  speak,  as,  although 
newspaper  attacks  can  be  ignored,  it  is  not  unfortunately  at  present 
allowable  to  ask  for  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
giving  some  sort  of  explanation  and  without  making  some  sort  of 
answer  to  critics.  In  the  debate  on  the  Estimates  in  May  last 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  strove  to  show  that,  in  first-class  ships  built  and 
building,  our  navy  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  France. 
To  prove  this  he  made  no  detailed  comparison,  but  gave  totals 
merely,  taking  the  very  fallacious  test  of  displacement  tonnage. 
As  he  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that  three  times 
8,500  was  22,200,  his  figures,  which  were  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  those  given  in  his  own  book,  could  hardly  be  thought 
much  of  except,  perhaps,  by  the  higher  mathematicians;  and 
they  were  practically  demolished  by  Captain  Price,  R.N.,  the 
member  for  Devonport,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  carefully 
compared  thickness  of  plating  and  power  of  guns  in  English  and 
French  ships,  and  showed  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  French 
would  be  ahead  of  us.  No  answer  was  made  to  his  letter,  at 
least,  for  a  long  while;  and  in  like  manner  silence  was  for  a 
time  deemed  the  best  reply  to  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds,  who  fully  compared  the  French  ironclads  of  modern 
construction  with  ours,  and  showed  that  the  French  were  rapidly 
coming  up  to  us,  and  were  almost  certain  to  pass  us  soon.  Here, 
as  with  Sir  E.  Reed,  if  statements  were  wrong  or  statistics 
erroneous,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  correct  them  ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  this,  and 
the  Admiral's  criticisms  thus  received  the  strongest  confirmation. 
Some  time  after  their  appearance,  however,  silence  was  at  last 
broken  and  an  answer  given  to  the  assailants  of  the  Admiralty 
generally.  _  In  October  last  the  Times  published  a  long  semi- 
official article  on  the  visit  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to 
Portsmouth,  and  the  writer  prefaced  his  account  of  what  was 
being  done— a  very  interesting  one,  we  may  observe— by  an 


attempt  to  exculpate  the  Board,  pointing  out  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  views  of  their  critics  and  repeating  Sir  T.  Brassey's 
statements.  What  the  vindication  was  worth  it  was  not  then, 
and  certainly  is  not  now,  necessary  to  inquire,  as  at  the 
end  of  it  the  author  very  obligingly  admitted  the  whole  of 
the  opponent's  case.  He  said  that  the  Admiralty  deserved 
some  credit  for  not  refurbishing  obsolete  vessels,  but  for  pre- 
ferring "  to  devote  the  bulk  of  their  limited  resources  to  push- 
ing forward  the  construction  of  ironclads  capable  of  meeting  on 
equal,  if  not  superior,  terms  the  ironclad  navy  of  France."  Now 
even  the  Premier  himself  could  hardly  attempt  to  show  that  this 
was  anything  but  a  plain  admission  that  there  was  great  danger  of 
the  French  ironclad  navy  surpassing  ours,  which  was  precisely 
what  the  alarmists  had  so  long  and  so  steadily  maintained  without 
receiving  any  satisfactory  response. 

So  much  for  the  first  attempt  to  defend  the  Admiralty.  It 
admitted  that  the  French  were  abreast,  or  perhaps  ahead  of  us, 
and  admitted  by  implication  that  the  Board  had  not  money  enough, 
thereby  showing  that  Sir  E.  Reed  was  perfectly  right  in  what  he 
had  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  second  attempt  at 
vindication,  which  was  of  much  later  date,  was  scarcely  more 
fortunate.  On  the  2nd  of  the  present  month  the  Times  published 
another  long  semi-official  article,  in  which  much  trouble  was  taken 
to  show  that  there  had  been  lately  a  considerable  increase  in  con- 
struction, and  specially  in  the  construction  of  armour-plated  ships. 
In  one  extraordinary  sentence  the  writer  directly  contradicted  his 
own  assertion ;  but  this  was  apparently  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  it 
may  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
prove  that  there  had  been  more  activity  during  the  last  three  years 
than  there  had  been  before ;  bat,  if  all  his  facts  are  taken  for 
granted,  the  strictures  of  the  alarmists  are  in  no  way  weakened. 
It  seems  very  difficult  for  those  who  speak  on  the  Government 
side  in  this  matter  to  look  at  it  from  any  other  than  a 
party  point  of  view.  Their  best  answer  to  any  demon- 
stration of  our  naval  weakness  is  to  show  that  when  Mr. 
W.  II.  Smith  was  in  power  we  were  weaker  still.  Even 
to  political  opponents  this  is  a  doubtful  reply,  but  to  those 
who  look  at  the  question  from  a  national  point  of  view — that  is  to 
say,  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  subject,  and  are  not 
carried  away  by  party  spirit — praise  of  Lord  Northbrook's  doings, 
as  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessor,  is  about  as  interesting  as 
a  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  administra- 
tion would  be.  What  is  gravely  stated,  and  to  all  appearance  proved, 
is  that  the  English  navy  is  not  so  strong,  compared  with  other 
navies,  and  notably  with  the  French,  as  it  should  be,  and  that  no 
such  strenuous  efforts  as  are  required  are  being  made  to  give  it  the 
strength  it  ought  to  possess.  To  answer  that  the  present  Board  is 
not  so  supine  as  another  Board  has  been  is  a  mere  appeal  to  party 
feeling,  which  is  altogether  wide  of  the  main  issue.  When  this 
line  of  defence  is  for  a  moment  departed  from,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  reply  to  those  who  speak  of  the  feebleness  of  our  one 
safeguard  against  invasion,  futilities  and  claptrap  are  all  that  can 
be  offered.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article  above  mentioned  the 
writer  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension, 
and  as  the  best  proof  he  can  give,  quotes  the  words  with  which 
Sir  T.  Brassey  was  good  enough  to  reassure  Englishmen  in  a 
speech  he  made  at  Liverpool  two  years  ago.  The  able  historian  of 
ironclads  then  said : — "  We  may  be  calm  and  confident  because 
we  know  our  inherent  strength.  If  the  resources  of  our  private 
yards  were  utilized,  as  they  would  be  in  case  of  necessity,  we 
know  what  the  result  would  hi.  Setting  aside  the  dockyards, 
united  Europe  could  do  nothing  in  comparison  with  our 
private  industrial  establishments.  The  mercantile  marine 
is  the  backbone  of  the  navy."  Every  public  man  has 
occasionally  to  talk  nonsense,  and  on  this  occasion  Sir 
T.  Brassey  was  submitting  to  this  inevitable  necessity  and 
talking  arrant  nonsense  such  as  the  most  serious  politicians  cannot 
always  avoid ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  meant  his 
words  to  be  taken  seriously.  No  doubt  the  resources  of  our  private 
yards  could  be  utilized  if,  with  a  thoughtful  regard  for  our  interest, 
a  foreign  Power  were  to  give  us  two  or  three  years'  notice  of  its 
intention  to  declare  war — but  not  otherwise.  To  say  that  the 
mercantile  marine  is  the  backbone  of  the  navy  is  as  true  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  boatmen  are  the  backbone  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  Never  were  sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy 
more  separated  from  merchant  seamen  than  they  are  now, 
and  never,  unfortunately,  was  skill  in  handling  sails  of  so 
little  account  as  now.  What  are  required  for  warships  are  men 
who  thoroughly  know  bow  to  work  guns  of  all  kinds,  not  men  who 
can  merely  set  or  take  in  sail.  The  Naval  Reserve  might  render 
good  service  in  war,  but  the  ordinary  merchant  seaman  would,  in 
many  cases,  not  be  of  much  more  use  on  board  a  man-of-war  than  a 
Kentish  hoveller  would  be  on  board  a  sea-going  vessel.  As  to  armed 
merchant  ships,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  not  be  promptly  sent  to  the  bottom.  It  is  true 
that,  in  March  last,  there  were,  out  of  4,000  merchant  steamers  of 
100  tons  and  upwards,  300  vessels  capable  of  remaining  afloat  with 
one  compartment  full  of  water,  but  perhaps  even  these  specially 
strong  ships  would  not  be  much  use  in  warfare,  as  any  but  a  very 
clumsy  adversary  would  probably  succeed  in  piercing  two  compart- 
ments, and  in  destroying  very  rap'idly  a  portion  of  the  backbone  of  the 
navy.  Before  using  this  unhappy  expression,  which  has  been  so 
unhappily  relied  on,  Sir  T.  Brassey  would  have  done  well  to  have 
,  referred  to  the  memorandum  issued  by  Mr.  Barnaby  in  October  1880 
I  respecting  the  unfitness  of  merchant  ships  for  war  purposes,  and 
I  to  the  old  experiments  on  the  effect  of  shot  on  iron  ships  to  which 
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Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thomas  Symonds  has  so  aptly  drawn 
attention. 

The  second  attempt  to  defend  the  present  Board  of  the 
Admiralty  was  then  in  no  way  more  successful  than  the  first  had 
been.  One  writer,  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  spirit  of 
candour,  had  to  make  an  admission  which  was  fatal  to  his  whole 
argument ;  the  other  had  to  resort  to  second-hand  claptrap.  This 
■week  indeed  the  Times  published  an  alarmist  article  which 
characteristically  enough  began  with  a  sneer  at  alarmists.  The 
extreme  weakness  of  the  answers  which  have  been  given  through 
the  press  to  the  critics  of  the  naval  policy  of  the  Government  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  strong  proof  of  the  justice  of  their  censures; 
but,  if  even  this  is  not  thought  sufficient  by  those  who  see  in  the 
use  of  the  word  alarmist  an  answer  to  everything,  there  is,  as  it 
happens,  at  this  moment  proof  yet  more  positive  and  absolute, 
proof  which  comes  from  tangible  fact  of  the  insufficiency  of  our 
naval  armaments.  For  some  time  past  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  in  the  far  East  has  not  been  of  a  pacific  nature,  and,  to 
aid  them  in  carrying  out  operations  which  are  not  calculated  to 
promote  peace  and  goodwill,  they  have  a  very  strong  squadron  in 
Chinese  waters.  We  have,  as  we  pointed  out  when  previously  treating 
this  subject,  but  a  very  feeble  one,  although  we  have  enormous 
interests,  infinitely  greater  than  those  of  the  French,  to  protect  in 
China ;  and  if  unpleasant  difficulties  arose  and  Admiral  Courbet 
thought  fit  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Admiral  Pierre,  who 
showed  so  clearly  what  French  officers  think  of  English  naval 
power,  he  might  order  the  British  ships  to  withdraw,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  able  to  sink  them  if  his  order  was  not  complied 
•with.  For  the  weakness  of  the  fleet  where  a  strong  fleet  is  so 
sorely  needed  there  can  be  but  one  reason — utter  inability  to  send 
more  ships  or  men ;  and  in  face  of  this  grave  fact  it  can  hardly  be 
contended  by  any  one  who  is  not  a  slave  to  party  feeling  or  to  a 
few  catchwords  and  phrases,  that  our  strength  is  what  it  should 
be,  and  that  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  respecting  the 
naval  policy  now  pursued  are  unfounded  and  due  to  mere  nervous 
apprehension  which  Englishmen  may  justly  disregard. 


THE  PIED  ELEI'IIAXT. 


THE  coming  of  Toung  Taloung  has  been  celebrated  by  himself 
with  trumpetings  and  by  the  daily  papers  with  a  curious 
amount  of  controversy.  Naturalists,  theologians,  travellers, 
doctors,  and  other  eminent  personages  have  entered  the  lists,  and 
we  have  many  discrepant  accounts  of  the  animal,  some  asserting 
that  he  is  an  albino,  some  that  he  is  a  leper,  some  that  he  is 
nothing  in  particular,  and  others  that  he  is  a  god,  a  knight,  a 
king,  or  a  very  ordinary  elephant.  The  British  public  is  attracted 
by  the  subject.  Natural  history  is  popular  in  England  at  any 
time,  owing  possibly  to  the  prevalent  love  of  sport.  An  elephant 
with  real  tusks  has  not  been  seen  here  for  some  years.  Even  if 
lie  had  not  been  announced  as  white,  the  Burmese  stranger  would 
have  been  visited  on  this  account.  But  when  we  hear  that  in 
addition  to  his  tusks  he  has  two  Buddhist  priests,  that  his 
attendants  fulfil  in  their  services  the  precept  that  "work  is 
worship,"  and  when,  in  addition,  we  are  informed  that  a  white 
elephant  need  not  be  white  all  over,  but  is  quite  as  much  vene- 
rated if  he  is  piebald,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  excitement 
which  draws  thousands  every  day  to  visit  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  spite  of  the  weather. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Carl  Bock's  book  on  Temples  and  Elephants, 
which  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  nick  of  time,  that  real 
albinos  are  sometimes  discovered.  lie  not  only  saw  one  in  Siam, 
but  was  allowed  to  make  a  drawing  of  it  in  colours.  It  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  white  pig.  The  skin  is  certainly  not  white, 
rather  pink  or  brown,  but  along  the  profile  of  the  back,  so  to  speak, 
is  a  row  of  white  bristles,  and  a  feathering  of  the  same  character 
adorns  the  tail.  Mr.  Bock  says,  "  Were  I  to  describe  him  as 
white,  I  should  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  colour-blindness  ; 
but  he  was  quite  an  albino,  the  whole  body  being  of  a  pale  reddish- 
brown  colour,  with  a  few  real  white  hairs  on  the  back.  The  iris 
of  the  eye,  the  colour  of  which  is  held  to  be  a  good  test  of  an 
albino,  was  a  pale  Naples  yellow."  How  very  different  Mr. 
Barnum's  elephant  is  may  be  judged  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Mr.  Balmanno  Squire,  who  writes  to  the  papers  that 
Toung  Taloung  is  suffering  from  a  disease  known  as  "  leuco- 
derma  " — a  "  disease,"  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  a  "  com- 
plaint," seeing  the  patient  does  not  suffer  in  any  way  from 
it,  while  he  changes  colour  like  a  chameleon,  and  beins:,  in 
the  human  subject,  at  least,  usually  a  negro,  belies  the  saying 
about  the  Ethiopian  and  his  skin.  "  The  individual  affected  with 
leucoderma  is  not  born  so."  He  acquires  his  whiteness  gradually, 
first  in  spots,  then  in  large  patches,  ending  wirh  either  entire  white- 
ness almost  like  that  of  an  albino,  or  else,  after  two  or  three  years, 
with  sudden  and  complete  recovery.  How  disappointing  it  must 
be  to  a  negro,  after  spending  two  or  three  years  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  of  turning-  as  pale  as  a  European,  to  find  himself 
relapsing  into  his  pristine  darkness  ! 

If  Toung  Taloung,  then, is  not  an  albino,  or  congenitally  piebald, 
it  is  possible  that,  after  lie  has  adorned  Mr.  Barnum's  show  for  a 
few  years,  he  may  become  as  other  elephants,  and  present  a  pale 
face  no  longer  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  visitor.  But  the  Times 
of  Wednesday  presents  another  and  still  more  disappointing  view 
of  the  case.  Mr.  C.  P.  Sanderson,  who  is  thoroughly  well  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion,  since  he  is  Superintendent  of  Government 


Elephant-Catching  Operations  in  Bengal,  thinks  Mr.  Barnum  has 
been  gulled.  Mr.  Sanderson  is  at  issue  with  Mr.  Bock.  He 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Barnum  has  not  got  a  white  elephant,  "  for 
the  sufficient  reason  that  such  an  animal  does  not  exist." 
As  to  India  and  Burmah  Mr.  Sandersons  authority  is  supreme 
and  conclusive  ;  but  the  testimony  of  another  correspondent  of 
the  Times  asserts  the  existence  of  at  least  biscuit-coloured 
elephants  in  Droungaria,  a  remote  region  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  a  beast  which  had  "  light  blue  eyes,  in 
conjunction  with  a  sandy  colour  of  the  .hairs  of  the  body  and  a 
somewhat  lighter-coloured  skin  than  ordinary."  This  may  have 
been  an  albino  like  that  which  Mr.  Bock  figures.  But  albinos 
and  pied  elephants  seem  to  be  of  no  special  value  in  India.  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  is  nowhere  described  as  "Lady  of  the 
White  Elephant,"  and  Mr.  Sanderson  thinks  that  Mr.  Barnum 
might  have  bought  one  with  much  more  extensive  blotches  for 
about  _i  50/.  at  Dacca,  near  Calcutta.  Nevertheless,  our  own, 
and  still  more  the  American,  public  may  flock  to  see  an  animal 
which  is  reported  to  be  a  "divinity  "  at  home,  just  as  they  flocked 
to  see  a  black  man  in  Melbury  Boad  because  he  had  been  a  king 
in  his  own  country,  and  as  the  Americans  mob  an  English 
duke.  Even  on  this  point,  however,  there  is  controversy.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Barnum's  agent,  "  never  came  across  an  elephant  so 
full  of  notions,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  people  who  have 
written  letters  about  him.  According  to  un  anonymous  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  white  elephant  is  ever  worshipped.  "  White  in  Siam  is  an 
emblem  of  royalty."  White  elephants,  moreover,  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  The  writer  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Bock  in  par- 
ticular on  the  subject,  but,  though  Mr.  Bock  describes  the  re- 
ception and  "  baptism  "  of  a  white  elephant,  he  does  not  commit 
himself  very  distinctly  to  any  assertion  of  his  divinity.  The 
arguments  which  draw  a  comparison  between  Buddhism  and 
Romanism  are  a  little  unfortunate.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
worship  of  idols  is  no  part  of  Buddhistic  religion,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  many,  if  not  most,  Buddhists  worship  the  supposed  in- 
carnations of  their  founder,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  Grand 
Lama  or  of  a  white  elephant.  The  Romanist  religion  may  not 
inculcate  idolatry,  though  some  misguided  people  say  it  does,  but 
nobody  can  deny  that  images  are  worshipped  by  thousands  of 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  quibble  about  worship 
and  veneration,  but  it  remains  a  quibble  after  all.  The  same 
writer  describes  the  ceremony  of  naming  a  new  white  elephant 
by  putting  its  name  on  a  piece  of  sugar-cane  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  animal,  and  Mr.  Bock  gives  us  the  exact  inscription  in  one 
case  which  he  witnessed.  It  was  :— "  Phra  Sawet  Sakoula  Waro- 
phat  ake  udom  chat  visute,"  and  a  good  deal  more,  which  reminds 
us  that  the  King  of  Lilliput  was  named  "  Golbasto  Momaren 
Evlame  Gurdilo  Shetin  Mully  Ully  Gue." 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SER1IOXOLOGY. 

AMONG  the  many  stories  told  to  illustrate  the  canny  reserve- 
of — as  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  call  him — the  retiring 
Bishop  of  Chester  the  following  is  not  the  least  characteristic.  A 
Dean  whose  theological  opinions  were  matter  of  dispute  had  been 
preaching  before  him  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the  sermon  was  pro- 
nounced by  some  of  the  hearers  to  be  "  rather  High  "  and  by  others 
to  be  "  rather  Low."  The  Bishop,  on  being  asked  for  his  own 
judgment,  replied,  "I  thought  it  was  rather  long."  That  is  no 
doubt  a  charge  which  may  be  preferred  against  many  sermons 
both  High  and  Low,  but  length  after  all  is  a  relative" term,  and 
whether  a  sermon  is  too  long  depends  a  good  deal  on  its  intrinsic 
quality,  and  partly  on  the  conditions  of  its  delivery.  It  makes  a 
difference,  for  instance,  whether  it  comes  at  the  "end  of  a  long 
service,  or  without  any  such  accompaniment,  and  it  makes  a  still 
greater  difference  whether  the  preacher  is,  say,  Canon  Liddon,  or 
some  raw  country  curate.  It  would  however  on  the  whole  be  a 
great  relief  to  those  who  have  to  listen  to  them  if  the  only  or  the 
worst  fault  chargeable  on  sermons  was  being  too  long  or  too 
short.  A  little  book  on  Modern  Preaching  by  Mr.  Mahaffy, 
noticed  a  yearortwo  ago  in  our  columns,  would  alone  serve  to  dispel 
so  pleasant  an  illusion,  nor  could  any  greater  immunity  from  faults 
of  various  kinds  be  reasonably  claimed  for  the  ancient  than  for  the 
modern  pulpit,  though  the  prevalent  faults  are  not,  of  course, 
exactly  the  same  in  every  age.  It  was  said  of  a  certain  Eton 
Fellow  of  a  former  generation,  whose  name  we  omit,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  any  surviving  representatives, 

Didactic,  dry,  declamatory,  dull. 
Big-  Bursar  ....  bellows  like  a  bull. 

Dulness,  it  must  be  admitted,  like  excessive  length,  which  often 
goes  with  it,  is  a  failing  terribly  common  among  preachers  of 
every  age,  and  a  failing  which  is  terribly  hard  to  bear.  Yet 
neither  is  dulness  the  worst  of  the  ills  which  church-Q-oing 
flesh  is  heir  to.  It  is  possible  to  escape  being  dull  by  being  not 
interesting  but  pretentious,  and  a  preacher — or  indeed  speaker 
of  any  kind — who  is  pretentious  is  very  apt  to  become  absurd.  He 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  fool,  in  the  sense  of  being  simply  unintel- 
ligent, though  he  is  of  course  in  one  sense  a  fool,  wherein  his 
manner  of  speech  bewrayeth  him.  This  again  is  a  sort  of  folly 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  one  period  or  one  country,  but  it  has 
special  manifestations  at  particular  times  and  places,  and  occasion- 
ally in  one  country  or  another  what  may  be  called  "  the  silly 
season"  of  preaching  sets  in  with  abnormal  severity.    Such  a 
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visitation  appears  to  have  come  upon  Spain  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  it  gave  birth  to  a  work  by  a  contemporary 
Spanish  Jesuit — one  Father  Francis  Isla — which  a  writer  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  justly  represents  as  a  kind  of  _  clerical 
new  version  of  Don  Quixote ;  it  was  translated  at  the  time  into 
English  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Famous  Preacher 
Friar  Gerund  cle  Compazas.  We  are  afraid  the  good  Fray 
Gerundio  is  not  without  his  unconscious  imitators  among  English 
preachers  both  in  former  days  and  in  our  own.  But  as  it  is 
always  profitable  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  such  pulpit 
orators  might  with  advantage  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
Spanish  prototype.  And  if  they  should  be  tempted  to  reply  that 
their  hearers  applaud  instead  of  hissing  them,  they  may  be  re- 
minded that  Friar  Gerund's  manner  of  preaching  also  was  not  only 
prevalent  but  popular  in  Spain,  and  that  few,  if  any,  modern 
works  have  had  a  wider  circulation  in  England  than  Mr.  Tupper's 
Proverbial  Philosojihy  and  the  late  Dr.  Cumming's  voluminous 
lucubrations  on  the  Apocalypse.  Laudari  a  laudato  viro  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing,  but  there  is  high  authority  for  assuming  that 
prophets  may  prophesy  falsely — or  foolishly — albeit  the  people  love 
to  have  it  so. 

So  fierce  was  the  storm  of  frightened  indignation  provoked  by 
the  author  of  Fray  Gerundio  that  not  eveu  the  favour  of  that 
sternest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all  tribunals  of  censorship, 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  could  protect  him  from  its  violence. 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  secular  clergy,  generally  at  feud 
with  one  another,  combined  to  memorialize  the  King  against  a 
work  which  exposed  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  all  religious 
Orders  to  vulgar  contempt,  and  which  they  were  assured  could 
have  no  other  result  than  <;  a  relaxation,  if  not  a  subversion,  of 
the  national  religion."  Accordingly  for  the  sake  of  peace  the 
book  was  suppressed.  But  the  very  fierceness  of  these  animis 
ceelestibus  irce  proved  that  it  had  done  its  work,  at  lea9t  as  far  as 
ignominious  exposure  was  concerned.  The  cap  fitted  "  the 
straitened  forehead  "  on  which  it  had  been  fixed  too  well  to  be 
easily  dropped,  and  many  a  popular  Fray  Gerundio  must  have 
felt  that  his  glory  was  departed.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  of  course 
a  fictitious  character,  but  the  fiction  was  only  too  closely  based  on 
fact.  His  birthplace  is  described  with  much  solemn  elaboration  of 
detail ;  and  there  is  a  very  wonderful  "  Dedication,"  in  what  the  pro- 
fane would  call  dog-Latin — and  of  a  kind  where  the  dogginess  is 
much  more  conspicuous  than  the  Latinity — the  supposed  author  of 
which  is  made  to  observe  witli  unconscious  irony  that  "neither  Cicero, 
nor  Quintilian,  nor  Titus  Livius,  nor  Sallust,  ever  made  such  a 
thing,  or  were  ever  capable  of  making  it."  It  is  quite  indeed  in 
the  style  of  the  fourth-form  boy  who  translated  "  the  milky  way  " 
by  milca  iter.  But  of  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  history,  Fray  Gerundio  might  observe,  like  Tristram 
Shandy,  "  I  forgot  all  this  time  I  am  not  yet  born."  He  is  born 
however  in  the  course  of  the  volume,  and  christened  Gerundio,  in 
memory  of  the  circumstance  that  his  father  had  in  his  schoolboy 
days  once,  and  once  only,  risen  in  his  class,  by  his  successful 
handling  of  a  gerund.  This  father  was  a  farmer,  and  much  given 
to  showing  hospitality,  especially  to  the  clergy,  and  thus  his  house 
came  to  be  frequented  by  "  those  of  the  begging  and  messenger 
kind,  the  Sabatine  [or  Saturday]  preachers,  and  those  who  went 
about  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  market  towns  in  Lent  and 
Advent."  These  good  men  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  rehearsing 
their  discourses  in  the  parlour  of  the  farmhouse,  and  the  boy 
Gerund— who  proved  only  too  truly  to  be  father  to  the  man— was 
fond  of  listening  and  then  of  imitating  them.  Their  style  of 
preaching,  to  judge  from  the  citations  given,  appears  to  have  been 
neither  edifying  nor  intelligent,  though  it  aimed,  with  doubtful 
success,  at  being  sensational,  and  succeeded,  if  the  author  may  be 
■credited,  in  becoming  extremely  popular.  The  following  extract 
from  a  sermon  for  All  Souls'  Day,  which  respect  for  sacred  names 
compels  us  to  curtail,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

Fire!  fire I  fire!  The  house  is  on  lire!  Domus  mea  damns  orationis 
vocubilur.  Now,  sexton,  touch  the  loud-sounding  bells.  In  cymbalis  bene 
sonanlibus.  Do  it  so  ;  for  to  toll  for  the  dead  and  to  toll  for  fire  is  the  same 
thing,  as  the  judicious  Picinelus  remarks :  Lazarus  amicus  nosier  dormit. 
Water,  sirs,  water  !  for  the  world  is  burning  :  quis  dabit  capiti  mco  aquam  9 
the  interlineal,  qui  erant  in.  hoc  mundo ;  Pagninus,  et  inundus  cum  nun 
cognovit.  But  what  do  I  see  V  Alas !  Christians.  The  souls  of  the  faithful 
are  in  flames !  Fidelium  animee .'  and  the  voracious  clement  feeds  on 
flowing  pitch.  Requicscunt  in  pace,  id  est,  in  pice,  as  Vatablus  explains  it. 

_  If  the  leisure  hours  of  Geruudio's  boyhood  were  enlightened  with 
discourses  of  this  type,  his  direct  education  at  school  was  hardly 
more  felicitous.  His  first  master  was  possessed  with  a  conviction 
that  capitals  or  small  letters  should  be  used  according  to  the 
greatness  or  otherwise  of  the  "  conception  "  indicated.  Hence  e.a. 
a  "  Leg  of  Beef"  must  have  a  large  letter,  and  "  a  leg  of  a  lark  " 
a  small  one ;  "  Mountain  "  and  "  mouse  "  were  to  be  similarly 
distinguished ;  and  whereas  "  it  is  plain  from  Scripture  that 
zaccheus  was  a  little  tiny  fellow,  almost  a  dwarf,"  while  Zabulon 
and  Zerobabel  were  "  giants,"  their  respective  names  must  be 
spelt  accordingly.  Gerundio's  next  preceptor  had  notions  equally 
queer,  though  the  queerness  was  of  a  more  recondite  and  perplex- 
ing kind,  and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
current  preaching  of  the  day.  At  last  the  boy,  who  had  been 
a  scapegrace  at  school,  is  persuaded  to  enter  a  religious  noviciate 
by  the  promise  of  a  merry  life — for  the  monastic  discipline  of  the 
period  in  Spain  was  in  a  somewhat  relaxed  condition,  to  put  it 
mildly— and  in  spite  of  his  persistent  neglect  of  study,  for  which 
m  he  had  imbibed  the  utmost  horror,"  he  eventually  blossomed 
into  a  preacher.    His  great  instructor  in  the  homiletic  art  was 


"  Father  Predicador  Mayor,"  himself  a  notable  pulpit  luminary,  of 
whose  four  rules  for  the  composition  of  sermons  we  can  only  here  find 
room  for  the  two  last.  "  Let  the  title  or  subject  of  the  Sermon  be 
always  something  jocular,  or  sonorous,  or  professional,  or  theatrical, 
or  quibbling "  ;  and,  lastly,  "  Let  thy  style  be  always  pompou3, 
swollen,  bristling  with  Greek  or  Latin,  altisonant,  and  with  ay 
graceful  a  cadence  as  possible."  It  was  also  a  principle  of  Father 
Predicador  Mayor "s  "  never  to  cite  the  holy  Fathers,  or  even  the 
Evangelists,  by  their  proper  names,"  which  he  considered  vulgar. 
Thus  St.  Matthew  was  the  Historian  Angel ;  St.  Mark,  the 
Evangelic  Bull ;  St.  Luke,  the  most  Divine  Brush  ;  St.  John,  the 
Eagle  of  Patmos  ;  St.  Jerome,  the  Purple  of  Belen  ;  St.  Ambrose, 
the  Honeycomb  of  Doctors ;  and  St.  Gregory,  the  Allegorical 
Tiara.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  Father  Mayor's 
idea  of  the  vulgarity  of  citing  proper  names  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  story  told  in  the  Life  of  Charles  Simeon.  A  young  disciple  of  his 
at  Cambridge  had  brought  his  first  sermon  to  read  to  the  great 
master  before  delivering  it.  It  was  on  the  murmuring  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  after  some  rather  pompous 
platitudes  proceeded,  "  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  the  son  of 
Amram  stood  unmoved."  "ThewAo,  Sir?"  interrupted  Simeon. 
"  Why,  Sir,"  replied  his  pupil  somewhat  abashed,  "  I  meant 
Moses."  "  Then,  Sir,"  thundered  his  preceptor,  "  why  can't 
you  say  Moses  ?  "  Poor  Fray  Gerundio  was  blessed  with  no  equally 
discreet  Mentor,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  scholar  of  Father 
Predicador  Mayor  shotdd  have  done  ample  justice,  in  the  sermon 
for  St.  Anne's  Day  quoted  by  his  biographer,  to  the  instruction  he 
had  received ;  considerations  no  less  of  reverence  than  of  space  again 
oblige  us  to  cut  short  the  extract  in  the  middle. 

Ann,  as  we  all  know,  -was  the  mother  of  our  Lacly,  and  grave  authors 
affirm  that  she  carried  her  in  her  -womb  twenty  month's,  "  Hie  mensis  se.vtus 
est  illi"  ;  and  others  add  that  she  wept,  f  Plgrans  ploravit  in  npctem"  ; 
whence  I  infer  that  Mary  was  a  Zahnri,  "Et  gratia  ejus  in  me  vacua  non 
fuit."  But  let  the  orator  attend  to  argument.  S.  Ann  was  the  mother  of 
Mary,  but  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Christ;  therefore  S.  Ann  is  the  grand- 
mother of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  "  J£t  Trinitatem  in  imitate  veneremur." 
On  this  account  is  she  celebrated  in  this  her  house,  "  Hwc  requies  mea  in 
MBCuhim  teeculi."  And  what  can  be  given  thee,  O  Ann,  in  retribution  for 
thy  compendious  benefits  ?  "  Quid  retribuam  Domino  ?  "  What  parallels' 
can  express  my  words  in  the  speaking  thy  praises  ?  "  Laudo  vos  ?  In  hoc 
non  laudo."  Thou  art  that  mysterious  net  in  whose  opaque  meshes  remain 
captivated  the  silly  fishes.  "  Sagenm  missie  in  mari."  Thou  arc  that  stone 
of  the  desert  which  the  lover  of  .Rachel  erected  in  the  Damascan  field  to 
give  water  to  his  flock.    "  Mulier,  da  mild  aquam." 

Gerundio,  as  we  are  informed,  persevered  in  this  style  of 
preaching  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  which  was 
the  less  surprising,  as  his  audience  were  lost  in  admiration  of 
what  they  deemed  "a  most  valiant  performance " — on  much  the 
same  principle,  no  doubt,  which  leads  congregations  nearer  home 
to  find  in  "  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia "  so  deep  a  source  of 
consolation.  English  preachers,  however  flowery  or  pedantic,  do 
not  usually  interlard  their  discourses  with  scraps  of  irrelevant 
Latin,  but  there  lives  graven  on  our  memory  the  record  of  a  very 
young  preacher  many  years  ago  at  a  parish  church  in  Oxford, 
who  had  been  entertaining  an  exclusively  poor  congregation  on  a 
week-day  evening  with  a  highly-coloured  picture  of  early  Church 
history,  drawn  from  a  strictly  orthodox  and  Catholic  standpoint, 
and  had  told  them  inter  alia  how  "  the  blessed  Athanasius  rose  as 
a  burning  light  above  the  arid  waste  of  Arian  misbelief,"  with 
much  more  to  the  same  eli'ect,  in  a  tongue  not  readily  to  be  "  under- 
standed  of  the  people  "  who  sat  under  bis  pulpit.  An  old  woman 
however  was  heard  rapturously  exclaiming  to  her  crony  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  as  they  came  out,  "  Ah,  but  that  was  a  heavenly- 
minded  young  man,  to  be  sure."  We  commend  the  example, 
together  with  Fray  Gerundio's,  to  all  popular  preachers  of  our  own 
day,  Anglican  or  other,  with  a  respectful  exhortation  not  to  do 
likewise.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  "  nowhere  are  the  arts 
of  eloquence  so  necessary  and  so  telling  as  with  the  vulgar  crowd," 
and  that  precisely  because  "  they  want  and  understand  only  simple 
words  and  plain  speaking."  Preachers  like  Fray  Gerundio  were 
by  no  means  wrong  in  making  a  study  of  their  art,  but  they  were 
fundamentally  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  perfection  of  art  is 
to  be  unnatural.  The  object  of  rhetoric,  sacred  or  secular,  as 
Aristotle  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  persuasion,  and  for  purposes  of 
persuasion  to  avoid  artificiality,  mannerism,  and  extravagance,  is  a 
first  condition  of  success.  Ars  est  celare  artem ;  in  the  pulpit,  as 
on  the  platform,  that  eloquence  is  alone  effective  which  at  least 
can  simulate  simplicity. 


1MPBESS10NIS3IJE. 

rTUIE  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  M.  Manet's  works  at  the 
J-  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  angry  discussion,  and  heaped  fresh 
fuel  on  the  embers  of  the  controversy  concerning;  the  "  peintres 
intransigeants."  Every  journalist  in  Paris  has  declared  himself 
with  more  or  less  vehemence  for  or  against  M.  Manet  and  his 
school,  and  although  we  know  full  well  that  "  there  is  a  curse  on 
whoso  telleth  of  things  in  Aklis,"  we  will  add  that  in  a  certain 
measure  M.  Manet's  posthumous  exhibition  has  been  potent  to  stir 
up  dissension  in  the  "  Institut  "  itself.  In  the  meantime  there  has 
been  little  or  no  thoughtful  criticism  on  the  subject,  neither  has  there 
been  any  lack  of  the  usual  hideous  jargon  employed  in  such  cases 
by  professional  art  critics  of  the  baser  sort.  Technical  terms  torn 
quivering  from  their  true  signification  have  been  flung  relentlessly 
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upon  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  while  musical  phraseology 
has  heen  so  unsparingly  drawn  upon,  that  it  would  not  astonish  us 
were  we  to  light  upon  an  article  describing  "  une  magnifique 
ebauche  en  cadmium  diese"  or  "  un  panneau  decoratif  en  bitume 
bemol."  In  the  meanwhile  the  word  "  impressionisms  "  has  enjoyed  a 
season  of  comparative  rest.  It  has,  indeed,  been  played  out  long  since, 
and  moreover  has  never  recovered  from  the  blow  it  received  when  the 
"  impressionistes  "  themselves  resolved  upon  discarding  it.  But, 
although  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead  as  far  as  Paris  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  resuscitated  in  London,  where  the  average 
journalist  employs  it  with  an  impressive  recklessness  calculated 
to  make  his  French  confreres  wail  over  their  lost  opportunities. 
This  being  the  case,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  prove  in- 
teresting to  some  of  our  readers  were  we  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  word  and  attempt  to  make  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been 
used  in  the  country  in  which  it  originated  tolerably  clear.  To  do 
this  it  will  be  necessary  to  briefly  consider  the  development  of 
modern  art  and  art  criticism  in  France. 

Without  going  back  as  far  as  David,  who  may,  broadly  speaking, 
be  termed  the  father  of  French  art  as  it  at  present  exists,  we  may  take 
the  romantic  movement  as  our  starting-point.  Ingres  and  Delacroix 
"were  in  their  widely  different  ways  preaching  the  doctrine  of  truth- 
fulness to  nature.  Landscape  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
as  an  art,  and  the  study  of  atmospheric  effect  in  painting  figures 
out  of  doors  was  unknown.  This  came  later,  when  Millet  began  to 
apply  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  from  patient  study  of  the 
works  of  Poussin  and  of  the  great  Italians,  and  got  his  pictures  per- 
sistently refused  at  the  Salon  as  his  reward.  M.  Jules  Dupre  was 
coming  into  notice,  and  his  pictures,  which  seem  to  us  to-day  to  be 
heavy,  and  wanting  in  sincerity  of  effect,  were  held  to  be  inso- 
lently natural.  But  it  was  from  England  that  the  influence  came 
that  was  destined  to  give  lasting  vitality  to  the  modern  school  of 
French  landscape.  It  ought  to  furnish  matter  for  lasting  pride  to 
all  Englishmen  who  have  any  care  for  pure  art  to  remember  that 
the  originators  of  the  movement  which  produced  such  men  as 
Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  Oorot  were  Crome  and  Constable.  We 
come  now  to  Courbet,  whose  early  work — infinitely  painstaking 
and  full  of  minute  detail,  somewhat  heavy  in  colour,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  vigorous  insistence  of  line — gave  hardly  any  hint 
of  the  direction  his  talent  was  to  take  at  a  later  period.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  was  when  he  exchanged  his  first 
manner  of  painting  for  the  looser  method  with  which  his  name  is 
commonly  associated  that  the  term  "  impressionisms  "  first  came 
into  use.  As  late  as  1868  Theophile  Gautier,  referring  to  Courbet 
and  his  followers,  still  speaks  of  "  l'ecole  realiste."  From  the 
moment  that  this  baneful  word  saw  the  light  it  became  a  party 
cry — a  purpose  for  which  it  was  eminently  suited,  as  it  might  be 
made  to  mean  almost  anything.  To  convey  some  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  used  in  its  best  sense,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  attempt  a  description  of  a  well-known  picture 
of  Courbet's  to  which  it  has  often  been  applied,  both  by  admirers 
and  detractors.  This  picture  represents  a  forest  scene  in  the 
snow.  A  few  dead  leaves  stirred  into  tremulous  motion  by  a 
passing  breath  of  wind  hang  on  the  trees — two  startled  deer  raise 
their  heads  and  gaze  out  of  the  background.  It  is  a  momentary 
aspect  of  nature  taken  in  and  judged  by  an  exquisitely  sensitne 
and  highly-trained  eye  and  transferred  to  canvas  by  a  masterly 
hand.  If  this  be  "  impressionisme,"  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
evident  that  every  great  artist  who  ever  lived  has  been  an  "  ini- 
pressioniste." 

Considered  in  this  sense,  we  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the 
term  may  satisfy  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  "  bourgeois'  "  secret 
wants.  Persons  who  possess  no  real  feeling  for  or  knowledge  of 
art  experience  a  vague  dissatisfaction  before  any  work  which  con- 
tains hidden  knowledge  ;  they  feel  in  some  indefinite  way  that 
they  are  "being  done"  and  not  getting  their  money's  worth  out  of 
the  show.  This  dissatisfaction  finds  an  easy  outlet  nowadays 
through  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  and  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
"This  is  a  sad  manifestation  of  'impressionisme.'"  Should  our 
surmise  be  correct,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  so,  it  follows  that  there 
are  at  this  moment,  "  de  par  le  monde,"  many  people  who  would, 
if  they  dared  to  speak  sincerely,  declare  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  to  be  the  work  of  an  "  impressioniste."  Of  course 
we  leave  out  of  our  calculation  such  marvellous  incarnations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  "  eternel  bourgeois  "  as  the  person  who  declared 
that  Michael  Angelo's  figures  were  produced  by  his  "following 
the  cracks  in  the  plaster."  The  word  may  also  be  used  for  another 
purpose  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature — that  of  definiug  the 
"  bourgeois "  mental  attitude  regarding  what  he  fondly  calls 
"  finish."  We  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  referring  to 
Baudelaire's  notice  of  the  Salon  of  1845,  in  which  he  says:  — 
"  Tous  les  demi-savants  ....  s'accordeut  en  ceci ;  que  definitive- 
meut  M.  Corot  ne  sait  pas  peindre.  Braves  gens!  qui  ignorent 
d'abord  qu'une  ceuvre  de  gonie  ....  est  toujours  ties-bien  exe- 
cutes quand  elle  Test  sutlisamment  ....  qu*en  general  ce  qui  est 
fait  n'est  pas Jini,  et  qu'une  chose  tvbs-Jinie.  peutn  etre  pas/«jVe  du 
tout."  The  "  demi-savar.t "  or  the  wholly  ignorant  man  of  to-day 
merely  says  of  such  work  that  it  is  "impressionist,"  and  refuses  to 
waste  any  further  words  on  it.  There  has  also  been  a  short  period 
during  which  this  wondrously  elastic  term  was  used  to  specify 
any  painting  done  with  the  palette  knife.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  we  find  any  really  definite  meaning 
attached  to"  impressionisme."  M.  Degas  and  M.  Pissarro  came  to 
be  described  as  "  impressioniste*,"  and  it  is  with  the  sense  that 
this  use  of  the  word  implies  that  it  has  since  been  eiuploved 
in  Paiis.    We  may  remind  our  readers  iu  passing  that  31.  Degas 


has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  attempting  to  render 
the  effects  produced  by  complicated  masses  of  form  and  colour 
in  violent  movement  before  the  brain  has  had  time  to  fully 
analyse  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  M.  Degas,  who,  unlike  his  followers,  has  a  great 
knowledge  of  art  and  very  considerable  technical  skill  at  his 
command,  has  sometimes  been  startlingly  successful.  Not  so 
M.  Pissarro,  whose  landscapes  might  be  fairly  well  imitated 
by  any  amateur  who  should  strive  to  paint  the  country  he 
was  travelling  through  in  an  express  train.  But  still  he  is 
substantially  at  one  with  M.  Dep:as  in  his  theory  of  art,  and 
the  use  of  the  term  "impressionisme"  seems  to  us  to  be  per- 
fectly legitimate  _  as  applied  to  these  artists  and  their  disciples. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  signification  whatsoever  to 
it  as  it  is  used  in  England,  where  indeed  it  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally employed  by  gentlemen  who  are  hard  up  for  an  abusive 
epithet,  and  who  moreover  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
works  of  the  painters  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  irresistibly 
amusing  to  hnd  a  critic  gravely  admonishing  an  artist  whose 
works  are  so  solidly  constructed  and  so  patiently  wrought  out 
as  Mr.  Boggs's  to  beware  of  the  ways  of  Degas  and^Manet. 
It  is  equally  entertaining  to  find  painters  who  lay  on  their  colour 
in  thick  masses  accused  of  "impressionisme" — for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  "impressionistes"  paint  thinly.  We  have  frequently 
found  English  critics  speaking  of  any  French  work  not  belonging 
to  the  classical  school  as  "  impressionistic,"  and  if  we  are  not 
mistaken  we  have  more  than  once  seen  M.  Bastien  Lepage,  one 
of  the  most  laboriously  minute  and  careful  artists  living,  spoken  of 
as  an  "impressionist."  This  peculiar  manifestation  of  human 
perversity  is  probably  the  result  of  a  theory,  apparently  held  by  many 
people,  that  all  shadows  are  brown,  or  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
represented  as  being  so  in  pictures ;  and  when  they  find  a  work 
of  art  in  which  the  shadows  are  of  another  colour,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  "  some  impressionist  hath  done  this."  If 
such  catchwords  are  to  be  used  at  all  in  criticism  which 
purports  to  be  serious,  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  think 
fit  to  employ  them  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  meaning. 
But  we  may  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  sooner  all  such  readv- 
made  clap-trap  expressions  are  abolished  the  better  it  will  be  both 
for  artists  and  critics. 

We  have  hitherto  forborne  to  mention  the  name  of  M.  Manet, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  far  from  having  been 
a  leader  in  the  school  of  which  he  was  formerly  accredited  with 
being  the  chief.  The  exhibition  of  his  works  has  conclusively 
proved  that  this  so-called  "  chef  d'ecole  "  spent  his  life  in  copy- 
ing the  characteristics  of  other  men — of  men  in  many  cases 
who  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  his  pupils.  In  his  earliest 
works  he  appears  wholly  given  over  to  the  influence  of  Courbet — 
an  influence  from  which  he  was  slow  to  free  himself.  To  this 
period  of  his  development  belong  "  Le  buveur  d'absinthe,"  "  Le 
dejeuner  sur  l'herbe."  and  a  few  other  pictures  of  a  kindred- 
nature.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Goya, 
whom  he  imitated  with  a  fair  amount  of  success  ;  but  his  native 
want  of  originality,  even  in  his  manner  of  adapting  the  thought* 
of  other  men,  is  still  painfully  apparent.  One  of  his  best  and 
most  complete  works,  "  L'homme  niort,"  is  a  direct  inspira- 
tion from  Velasquez,  and  whichever  of  his  pictures  one  turns  to, 
one  is  sure  to  feel  the  influence  of  some  other  artist.  "  Olympia  ,r 
and  "  Le  fifre "  are  perhaps  his  nearest  approaches  to  original 
conception  and  treatment,  and  in  both  we  may  add  that  there 
is  complete  absence  of  "  impressionisme,"  and  of  any  subversive 
intention.  "Olympia"  is  in  some  ways  a  very  admirable  study 
of  the  nude— somewhat  incomplete,  as  all  M.  Manet's  work 
was.  "  Le  fifre"  is  a  bright,  vigorously-handled  picture,  but 
strikingly  deficient  in  atmosphere.  Let  it  be  noted  that  all 
the  figure  pictures  he  painted  at  this  time — from  1863  to  1865- 
— were  strictly  conventional  in  arrangement.  "Le  combat  du 
Kearsage  et  de  l'Alabama"  is  a  very  powerful  sea-piece,  only  dif- 
fering from  the  common  run  of  marine  pictures  in  as  far  as  it  is 
superior  to  them.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  manifestly 
yielded  hiaiself  to  following  the  tendencies  of  Claude  Monet  and 
Penoir.  His  most  characteristic  quality  was  a  great  sensitiveness 
to  the  more  delicate  colours  in  nature  ;  his  greatest  defect  was  a 
certain  nervous  irritability  of  temperament  which  prevented  him 
from  carrying  out  any  work  which  he  undertook  to  the  end.  In 
spite  of  the  violent  wrangling  which  has  taken  place  over  his 
grave,  he  will  fare  as  other  men  ;  his  best  work  will  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  rest  forgotten. 


THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


IT  is  high  time  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  amend  the 
present  state  of  the  law  on  poisons.  Many  of  us  have  been 
long  under  the  happy  delusion  that  the  Act  of  1868  was  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public.  But.  owing  to 
defects  in  its  wording,  it  is  easily  and  systematically  evaded,  and  a 
recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  practicallv  abrogated 
one  of  its  principal  provisions.  Not  only  are  poisons  openly  sold 
by  unqualified  people,  but  so  are  drugs  of  other  kinds  so  inferior  in 
quality  as  either  to  be  useless  or  elsa  actually  deleterious.  Nearly 
all  drugs  are  more  or  less  poisonous  at  best,  but  bad  drugs  are 
doubly  SO  ;  and  it  is  difficult  even  by  legislation  to  protect  people 
who  are  not  learned  in  their  properties.  They  are  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  vendors,  who  may  call  any  substance  by  the 
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name  of  a  medicine,  and  the  buyer  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth   or  falsehood  of   the  description.     This    view  is 
borne    out    by   many  recent  examples,  and  is  put  forward 
prominently    by    some    of    the    most    eminent    members  of 
the    Pharmaceutical    Society.     In    a    recent    address  Mr. 
Attfield,    the   President,   called   public   attention   to  it,  and 
asserted  that  the   present  condition  of  things   is  worse  than 
before  the  Act  of  1S6S.    The  Act  prohibited  any  one  from  taking 
the  title  of  "chemist  and  druggist,"  and  practising  under  it,  with- 
out having  qualified  at  an  examination,  and  being  placed  on  the 
State  Register.   But  by  some  oversight  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  case  of  drug-sellers  who  did  not  take  the  title  of  "  chemist," 
and  the  result  is  that  a  grocer  may  keep  medicines,  and  sell  them 
as  if  they  were  food  or  chandlery.  Nay  more  ;  though  the  adultera- 
tion of  food  is  forbidden,  and  the  buyer  is  able  to  judge  for  him- 
self, with  drugs  he  cannot  judge,  and  the  State  does  prac- 
tically nothing  tor  his  protection.   True,  the  State  forbids  the  sale 
of  ostensible  poisons,  or  rather  draws  a  line  between  some  poisons 
and  others ;  but  even  tliis  provision  is  easily  evaded.   Under  cover 
of  a  patent-medicine  stamp  such  poisons  as  opium,  laudanum,  and 
morphia  are  constantly  sold  by  grocers  or  general  dealers. 
Soothing  syrups    alone,  which"  may  be   bought  everywhere, 
are   accountable    for  a   vast   number  of   deaths,   and  bring 
up   infant  mortality,    especially   in    London,   to    its  present 
appalling  figure.    It  is  asserted"  that  in  some  districts  in  which 
opium  is  largely  sold  it  is  put  up  in  regular  packets,  labelled 
*  Sedative  Powder,"  or  some  such  name,  sealed  with  a  lid.  stamp, 
and  sold  by  any  one  who  holds  a  patent  medicine  license.  The 
respectable    chemists    refuse,   as   they   are   bound   to   do,  to 
sell  deadly  poisons  in  dangerous  quantities  to  any  stray  cus- 
tomer;  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  other  places— wherever,  in 
short,  an  unauthorized  chemist  carries  on  his  trade — the  merest 
formality,  such  as  signing  a  name,  suffices,  and  the  poison  is 
sold,  no  questions  being  asked.   This  is,  of  course,  the  strong  point 
in  the  complaints  recently  made  by  the  pharmaceutists.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  fir  they  are  justified  in  their  protests  ;  but,  admit- 
ting that  the  will  of  the  nation  was  revealed  in  the  Act  of  1S68, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  something  more  must 
now  be  done  to  give  it  effect. 

Oddly  enough,  the  whole  question  is  complicated  by  another, 
with  which  at  first  sight  no  one  would  think  it  had  any  con- 
nexion whatever.    We  hear  enough  about  the  enormities  of 
Co-operative  Stores  from  tradesmen  whose  former  profits  are  now 
cut  down ;  and  for  the  most  part  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
complaints.    The  Stores  are  a  convenience;  and  if  the  small 
tradesman  is  unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  must  go,  as 
other  people  have  had  to  go  in  the  course  of  ages.    But  when  the 
chemists  complain  of  the  Stores,  their  case  is  wholly  different. 
Their  complaint  may  be  in  part  selfish,  like  that  of  the  grocers, 
but  it  is  also  in  part,  and  that  the  larger  part,  for  the  public  good. 
Co-operative  Stores  have  peculiar  advantages  in  the  sale  of  drugs. 
If  they  are  managed  by  seven  owners  or  more,  they  are  absolutely 
in  this  particular  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Act.    According  to  the 
recent  decisions,  a  Co-operative  Store  may  even  sell  poisons  "  if  no 
registered  assistant  is  employed,"  thus  simply  reversing  the  obvious 
meaning  and  intention,  though  not,  of  course,  the  letter,  of  the 
Act.    But  even  as  regards  single  shopkeepers  it  is  inoperative. 
Professor  Attfield  gives  particulars  of  many  cases,  described  by 
his  correspondents,  in  which  most  drugs  are  openly  sold,  and  a 
few  in  which  "  not  only  ordinary  poisons,  but  the  scheduled 
poisons,  are  also  to  be  had,  but  under  certain  bonds  of  secresy. 
The  druggist  who  has  studied  and  has  passed  his  examinations  has 
no  chance  with  the  unqualified  grocer  or  the  storekeepers.  They  can 
both  undersell  him  and  make  capital  by  pointing  out  what  an 
extortioner  he  is.    We  have  knowledge  of  a  certain  virulent 
and  deadly  poison  which  can  be  bought  wholesale  at  about  ±d 
the  pound,  but  which  a  chemist  retails  at  about  4s.  the  ounce,  and 
rightly  so.    But  the  unqualified  druggist  sells  it  at  a  moderate 
price  1 1  he  sells  it  at  all,  and  perhaps  binds  his  customer  to  secresy 
ns  well,  thus  involving  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  the  law.  A 
single  grain  of  that  particular  poison  has  frequently  produced 
death,  yet  in  many  different  households  enough  may  be  met  with 
to  poison  a  regiment.    There  ia  a  law  regarding  another  poison 
which  seems  to  be  very  seldom  observed.    Sulphuric  acid  is  one 
ot  the  most  easily  obtained,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive 
agencies  known  of  its  kind.    Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we  read 
*ome  case  of"  vitriol  throwing."  Vitriol  being  practically  colour- 
Jess  may  easily  escape  notice  until  too  late.  The  public  are  partially 
protected  against  arsenic  by  its  being,  when  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities, coloured  with  indigo.    The  rule  is  frequently  evaded,  but  it 
should  be  enforced  and  applied  to  sulphuric  acid  also.  Mr 
Attfield  in  his  speech   at  Southport,  was  necessarily  more  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  honour  and  the  standing  0f  his 
professional  brethren  than  with  the  convenience  or  safety  of  the 
public ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  how  completely  the  two  were  shown 
to  be  interdependent ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  lowering  iu 
the  standing  and  character  of  the  dispensers  of  drugs  must  result 
not  only  in  loss  to  the  qualified  chemist,  but  in  still  more  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  consumer. 

The  quantity  of  medicine  now  prescribed  and  used  is  very  much 
tht8  ™?  ^ormerly-  .lD  1 83°.  ^  example,  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
me  cost  tor  every  in-patient's  medicine  was  i6«.  id.  In  1880  it 
was  less  than  half.    Partly  this  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  cheapen- 

mtdL\ tlTv     WTre9i  but,  'lt  h  als0  due  t0  the  iteration  in 
ll  Z      uLeeche8>  for  iustaQCe>  used  to  be  so  fre- 

quent, are  now  seldom  seen.    Blisters  are  characterized  by  some 


eminent  physicians  as  mere  useless  torture.    Instead  of  a  costly 
Mack  draught,  we  have  a  few  pence  worth  of  some  pleasant 
effervescing  mixture.    The  whole  aspect  of  medicine-taking  has 
been  altered.    Ten  years  ago,  even,  a  new-born  baby  received  a 
dose  calculated  to  injure  it  for  life ;  and  twenty  years  a-o  all 
children  had  medicine  once  a  week,  whether  they  wanfed  it 
or  not.  _  Mrs.  Squeera  with  her  brimstone-and-treacle  was  no  ex- 
aggeration.  Such  scenes  as  Dickens  describes  in  Nicholas  Nickleby 
were  common  not  only  in  such  places  as  Dotheboys  Hall,  but  iii 
every  large  boarding-school,  when  many  of  us  were  almost  orown 
up.  At  the  present  day,  therefore,  the  apothecary  cannot  expect  the 
same  sale  for  his  simples  as  formerly ;  but  the  public  is  not  on 
that  account  the  less  justified  in  demanding  greater  security  and 
greater  excellence.    The  Patent  medicine  system  is  liable  to  all 
kinds  of  abuses,  and  should  be  abandoned.  It  brings  in  a  trumpery 
sum,  and  is  a  legalisation  of  quackery.  The  very  name  of  "  Patent 
Me'dicme"  is  a  lie.    We  have  by  the  abortive  Act  of  186S 
acknowledged  that  something  should  be  done.    The  principle  is 
admitted.    Of  course  before  186S  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  object 
that  it  13  "grandmotherly  legislation"  to  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  drugs.    But  no  such  argument  will  hold  now,  except  perhaps 
with  such  old  ladies  and  their  friends  as  supported  Mr.  Stansfeld 
on  a  recent  occasion.    The  right  of  the  free-born  Briton  to  make  a 
beast  of  himself  with  drink  is  seriously  called  in  question  ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  limit  the  sale  of  such  a  comparatively  inno- 
cuous compound  as  beer  or  gin  we  should  endeavour  to  protect 
ourselves  both  from  adulterated  drugs  and  also  from  poisons. 
Every  daily  paper  contains  stories  of  poisoning.    Three  have  ap- 
peared this  very  week,  each  of  which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  proper  regulations.    A  prisoner  is  poisoned  iu  the  very  hands 
ot  the  police.    A  child  is  poisoned  by  a  quack.     A  husband 
obliterates  features  he  once  professed  to  admire  by  the  use  of  a 
little  sulphuric  acid.    The  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
W  here  did  all  these  people  obtain  their  poisons  ?    It  would  be 
well  worth  the  while  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  make  a 
list  of  such  cases  for  say  three  months,  and  to  ascertain  in  each 
case  it  possible  where  the  poison  was  bought,    If  it  should  be 
found  that  all  or  a  majority  came  from  stores,  grocers,  and  other 
unauthorized  dealers  in  drugs,  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Attfield  would 
be  immensely  strengthened.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  legislation 
can  hardly  be  evoked  at  the  present  day— in  the  "  so-called  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  as  it  has  recently  been  described— for  the  pro- 
longation or  strengthening  of  a  monopoly;  but,  if  the  chemists 
can  show  that  it  is  owing  to  the  unauthorized  sales  of  druo-s  and 
poisons  that  these  shocking  tragedies,  so  far  from  being  less  com- 
mon than  before  1868,  are  actually  more  common  and  on  the 
increase,  they  may  come  to  Parliament  with  a  very  good  case  • 
and  when  some  of  the  much  less  important  measures  to  which  the 
present  Government  has  pledged  itself  to  please  its  Radical  sup- 
porters have  been  disposed  of,  a  Bill  in  extension,  explanation,  or 
confirmation  of  that  of  1868  may  be  passed,  and  English  people  may 
be  protected  like  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians— indeed  almost 
all  nations— against  the  occurrence  of  such  horrors  as  we  have 
mentioned. 


ANGLO-FRENCH  AND  FRANCO-ENGLISH. 


TN  the  always  delightful  book  wherein  are  recorded  the  sayings 
-L    and  domgs  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  a  hook 
designed  to  inculcate  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  every  man 
should  be  his  own  Boswell,  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  speaking  through  the  circulating  medium  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  declares  that  "to  trifle  with  the  vocabulary 
winch  is  the  vehicle  of  social  intercourse  is  to  tamper  with  the 
currency  of  human  intelligence,"  and  the  orotund  presence  adds  the 
sentiment  that  in  his  opinion  "  he  who  would  violate  the  sanctities 
ot  his  mother-tongue  would  invade  the  recesses  of  the  paternal  till 
without  remorse  and  repeat  the  banquet  of  Saturn  without  indiges- 
tion.    1-rom  the  context  we  learn  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  lexi- 
cographer was  perturbed  by  certain  trifling  puns  or  verbal  witti- 
cisms with  which  the  breakfast-table  had  been  amused  ;  but  his 
ponderous  criticism  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  quite  as  appli- 
cable to  the  ill-advised  persons,  or  speakers,  or  writers  who  find  the 
English  language  inadequate  to  the  full  expression  of  their  teem- 
ing thoughts,  and  who  are,  therefore,  forced  to  employ  words  and 
phrases  from  various  foreign  tongues.    The  habit  of  dropping  into 
French  unawares  is  as  enfeebling  as  the  habit  of  punnin-    and  the 
one  is  quite  as  fairly  to  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  sanctities 
of  the  mother-tongue  as  the  other.    Either  habit  indicates  a 
certain  flabbinesa  ot  fibre,  both  moral  and  intellectual.    It  ia 
difficult  to  believe  either  in  the  moral  rectitude  or  in  the  mental 
strength  of  a  man  or  a  woman  addicted  to  the  quoting  of  odd 
scraps  ot   odd  French.     When  we  take  up  the  latest  work 
of  a  young  lady  novelist,  and  find  scattered  through  her  pao^es 
soubriquet  and  double  entendre  and  <*  Voutrance  and  artiste  and 
other  choice  specimens  of  the  French  which  is  spoken  by  those 
who  do  not  speak  French,  we  need  read  no  further  to  know  that 
the  mantle  ot  George  Eliot  and  Jane  Austen  has  not  fallen  on  the 
fair  autaoress  s  shoulders.    Even  Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  novelist  who  is 
old  enough  to  know  better  and  who  has  delighted  us  all  with 
charming  tales  of  truly  English  life,  ia  wont  to  sprinkle  French 
freely  through  her  many  volumes,  not  only  in  her  novels,  but  even 
m  her  unnecessary  Life  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  whom  she 
rashly  credited  with  gaiete  du  cazur  (sic). 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  French  words,  and 
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not  merely  those  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  have  fairly 
won  a  right  of  domicile  in  England.  Ennui,  for  example,  and 
pique — these  have  no  exact  English  equivalents,  and  their  removal 
from  common  speech  would  leave  an  aching  void.  Rut  why 
should  a  ballet-dancer  be  called  a  danseuse?  And  why  should  a 
singer  be  forced  to  sing  a  chansonndte  when  she  might  just  as  well 
have  sung  a  little  song  ?  And  why,  oh  !  why  should  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  London  call  its  luxurious  dining-room  a  salle  a 
manger?  And  why  should  that  useful  modern  improvement 
known  in  America  as  an  elevator  and  in  England  as  a  lift  be  de- 
nominated in  this  hotel  an  ascenscur?  In  like  manner  a  new 
portable  chemical  fire-extinguisher  for  use  in  private  houses  and  in 
hotels  is  called  an  extincteur.  What  evil  spirit  possesses 
Mrs.  Tompkins,  the  milliner,  and  Miss  Simkins,  the  dressmaker, 
to  emblazon  their  golden  signs  with  the  mystic  "  Mdme.  Tompkins, 
Modes,"  and  "Mdlle.  Simkins,  Robes  "P  And  here  occasion 
serves  to  protest,  with  whatever  strength  may  in  us  lie,  against 
the  superfluous  d  which  British  custom  has  injected  into  the 
French  contractions  for  Madame  and  Mademoiselle.  We  say 
British,  for  this  error  is  confined  to  Great  Britain  and  her  coloiral 
dependencies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  America 
having  happily  escaped  it.  In  America  as  in  France  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  are  contracted  to  Mme.  and  Mile., and  it  is  only  the 
Briton  who  writes  Mdme.  and  Mdlle.,  in  the  fond  belief  that  he  lias 
caught  the  exact  Parisian  touch.  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the 
French  phrase  is  a  outrance,  that  there  is  no  u  in  sobriquet,  and 
that  the  French  know  no  such  expression  as  double  entendre,  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  double  entente,  a  double  meaning, 
which  is,  however,  wholly  devoid  of  the  ulterior  significance 
attached  to  double  entendre.  Perhaps  the  word  most  sinned 
against  is  artiste.  There  is  really  no  excuse  whatever  for  the 
use  of  this  word  in  English  speech.  It  is  the  exact  transla- 
tion and  complete  equivalent  of  the  English  word  artist,  and 
it  does  not  mean  a  female  artist  any  more  than  pianiste  means 
a  female  pianist.  We  can  now  recall  with  a  shudder  a  pro- 
gramme thrust  into  our  hands  at  a  watering-place  two  or  three 
years  ago,  in  which  a  certain  charming  artist  was  announced  as 
"  the  greatest  living  lady  pianiste  in  the  world."  But  perhaps 
this  is  not  more  painful  than  a  sign  still  to  be  seen  in  a  little  street 
between  Regent  Street  and  Bond  Street,  and  which  declares  that 
the  house  to  which  it  is  affixed  is  occupied  by  "  Rlank  et  Cie., 
Artistes  in  Corsets."  This,  in  the  language  of  the  wild  Western 
humorist  after  he  had  been  to  Paris,  "  frappe  tout  chose  parfaite- 
inent  froid  ! " 

It  was  in  the  window  of  a  shop  in  Regent  Street  towards  the 
end  of  last  season  that  we  saw  exposed  lor  sale  a  handsome  china 
tea-service  in  a  handsome  silk-lined  box,  bearing  in  its  cover  two 
little  placards,  that  to  the  right  declaring  that  it  was  suitable  for 
°  a  wedding  present,"  while  that  on  the  left  suggested  its  fitness 
as  "  un  present  de  noces."  It  was  at  the  opening  of  the  last 
Royal  Academy  that  a  youth  offender  years  and  artistic  yearnings 
confided  to  the  more  mature  lady  with  whom  he  was  talking  that ' 
he  did  not  greatly  care  for  gendre  pictures !  It  was  over  the  door 
of  some  sort  of  a  free-and-easy  or  low  concert  saloon  in  New  York 
that  we  once  saw  a  transparency  setting  forth  that  the  abode  of 
bliss  within  was  a  "Resorte  Musicale."  And  it  was  in  an  American 
theatrical  journal  that  we  once  saw  an  advertisement  of  two  music- 
hall  artists,  man  and  wife,  who  desired  an  engagement.  From  the 
advertisement  it  was  evident  that  in  their  previous  condition  of 
single  blessedness  the  lady  had  been  more  successful  and  had  be- 
come the  more  widely  known.  Wherefore  the  husband,  instead 
of  bestowing  his  name  on  his  wife,  borrowed  hers,  and  announced 
himself  as  "  Mr.  John  Black  nee  John  White."  But  the  ways  of 
theatrical  people  are  inscrutable ;  who  can  tell  what  a  Lion 
Comique  may  be  ?  In  ordinary  life  a  man  who  makes  costumes  is 
a  costumer,  and  a  man  who  makes  wigs  is  a  wigmaker;  but  in  the 
theatre  and  on  the  programmes  of  the  theatres  the  man  who  makes 
theatrical  costumes  is  a  costumier,  and  the  man  who  makes  theatrical 
wigs  is  a  perruquier.  In  the  same  manner  a  lady  who  plays 
tragedy  or  who  has  tragic  gifts  is  a  tragedienne,  and  a  lady 
who  plays  comedy  or  who  has  comic  gifts  is  a  comedienne — and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  is  a  great  artiste  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  her  role.  Encore,  although  used  in  English  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  that  which  it  has  in  French,  is  now  accli- 
matized beyond  uprooting,  and  so  is  a  hybrid  word  parquette  used 
in  America  to  indicate  the  stalls  or  orchestra  chairs,  just  as  there 
is  also  used  in  America  to  indicate  a  railway  terminus  the  word 
dipot,  with  a  hybrid  pronunciation  as  though  it  were  written 
dee-po.  But  then  there  are  no  costu?niers  or  perruquiers  on 
American  playbills.  Probably  the  only  French  word  of  all  the 
many  used  freely  and  needlessly  by  dramatic  critics,  and  bjT  all 
writers  about  the  theatre,  which  has  any  justification  for  its  con- 
tinued career  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  denouement.  It 
happens  that  there  is  no  exact  synonym  for  denouement  in  its 
technical  sense.  The  end,  the  climax,  the  culmination,  the  sur- 
prise, the  discovery,  are  all  slightly  different  in  meaning  from  that 
ingenious  loosening  of  the  knot  of  intrigue  which  the  word  denoue- 
ment implies.  In  fact,  permission  to  use  denouement  as  though  it 
were  an  English  word  would  be  received  by  all  dramatic  critics  as 
a  felt  want  tilled. 

It  would  not  be  fair  thus  to  rebuke  our  fellow-countrymen  with- 
out noting  the  fact  that  the  French  are  nowadays  quite  as  prone 
to  quote  English  as  the  English  are  to  quote  French,  and  also  that 
there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  the  results.  An  article  on 
sport  in  a  French  paper  is  almost  as  curious  and  macaronic  a 
medley  as  an  article  on  the  fashions  in  an  English  paper.    Just  as 


the  technical  phrases  which  hint  at  the  mighty  mysteries  of  ladies' 
apparel  are  all  French,  so  the  technical  phrases  of  masculine  outdoor 
amusement  are  nearly  all  English.  The  report  of  a  horse-race  as  it 
appears  in  a  Parisian  newspaper  is  quite  as  comic  as  the  description 
of  a  bride's  gowns  as  it  appeals  in  a  London  organ  of  society.  The 
French  dandy,  who  was  once  a  gandin,  and  who  is"  now  a 
gommeux,  is  driven  to  the  course  in  a  breach  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
steppers ;  on  the  track  he  mingles  with  the  betting-men  and  makes 
a  booh.  Thin  he  accomplishes  his  duty  to  society,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  tout  ce  qu  ily  a  de  plus  hig-lif.  We  are  informed 
and  believe  that  this  strange  perversion  of  high  life  is  pronounced 
as  it  is  written,  "  hig-lif."  When  the  French  swell  is  not  mingling 
with  the  other  sportmen  on  the  turf,  he  has  perhaps  gone  to  the 
river  to  see  the  rovingmen,  or  into  some  garden  to  watch  the 
jeunes  misses  playing  crochett,  by  which  last  word  the  French  are 
wont  to  designate  the  formerly  popular  game  of  croquet.  In  the 
summer,  or  rather  in  the  early  autumn,  he  varies  these  amuse- 
ments by  a  paper-chase  of  some  unknown  variety  which  he  com- 
placently calls  a  rally e-pitpier.  To  see  just  how  far  can  go  this 
absurd  commingling  of  tongues,  complicated  by  preternatural iy 
ingenious  blundering,  one  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
reading  of  the  Carnet  d'un  Mondain,  which  the  Figaro  publishes 
under  the  signature  of  Etincelle.  To  see  how  even  clever  and 
well-informed  writers  may  err  in  bad  company,  one  must  read 
the  always  interesting  and  often  instructive  chroniques  which 
M.  ^  Jules  Claretie  contributes  every  week  to  the  Temps,  and 
which  are  gathered  together  every  year  under  the  title  of 
La  Vie  a  Paris.  M.  Claretie  reads  English,  and  he  has 
travelled  in  England  ;  but  he  makes  repeated  use  of  a 
hybrid  verb — interwiever — which  we  assume  to  be  some  sort  of 
a  Gallicized  interview.  Interwiever  is  the  act  accomplished  by 
the  reporter—  another  word  which  the  French  have  snatched 
across  the  Channel.  But  interwiever,  bad  as  it  is,  and  absurd  as 
it  is,  is  not  a  whit  worse  or  more  absurd  than  double  entendre  and 
soubriquet.  In  fact,  the  better  one  knows  the  popular  misinfor- 
mation on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  more  willingly  will  one 
admit  that  honours  are  easy,  and  that  English  bad  French  is  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  French  bad  English. 

There  is  an  ancient  and  musty  merry  jest  about  a  City  madam 
who  spoke  only  the  French  "habitually  used  in  young  ladies' 
schools,  and  who  rendered  into  English  the  familiar  ris  de  veau 
a  lafinanciere  as  "  a  smile  of  the  little  cow  in  the  manner  of  the 
female  financier."  But  this  is  not  more  startling  than  many  other 
things  to  be  discovered  by  those  who  search  the  cook-books  dili- 
gently. We  remember  a  bill  of  fare  in  a  far  Western  hotel  in 
the  United  States  in  which  all  the  familiar  dishes  were  translated 
into  unfamiliar  French,  the  climax  being  reached  when  ginger- 
snaps,  the  sole  dessert,  appeared  transmogrified  as  gateux  de 
gingembre.  Perhaps  it  is  in  revenge  for  repeated  insults  like 
this  that  the  Parisians  now  advertise  on  the  windows  of  the 
ca'es  on  the  boulevards  that  Boissons  Americaines  are  sold  within, 
the  only  American  drink  particularized  being  a  certain  "  Sherv 
Gobbler,"  warranted  to  warm  the  heart  of  all  vagrant  American 
j  humorist3  who  maychance  to  visit  Paris  while  alive  and  in  the  flesh. 
Iu  essence  sherg gobbler  is  but  little  more  comic  than  rosbif,  or  than 
bi'tech,  which  are  recognized  French  forms  of  the  roast  beef  of 
old  England  and  of  the  beefsteak  which  plays  second  to  it.  Both 
rosbif  and  biftech  are  accepted  by  Littre,  who  finds  for  the  latter 
a  sponsor  as  early  and  as  eminent  as  Voltaire.  And  sherg 
gobbler  is  not  as  comic  as  "cutlete"  and  "  tartlcte,"  which  we 
detected  day  after  day  on  the  bill  of  fare  of  a  Cuuard  steamer 
crossing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  a  few  months  ago.  When 
we  drew  the  attention  of  a  fellow-traveller  to  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  superfluous  e  at  the  end  of  cutlet  and  tartlet,  the 
active  and  intelligent  steward,  who  anticipated  our  slightest  wants, 
leant  forward  with  a  benignant  smile,  and  benevolently  explained 
the  mystery.  "  It's  the  French,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "cutlete  and  tartlete 
is  French,  sir !  " 

Of  the  many  amusing  stories  in  circulation  and  turning  on  an 
English  misuse  of  French,  the  most  popular  is  perhaps  the  anec- 
dote in  which  one  of  two  gentlemen  occupying  an  apartment  in 
Paris  leaves  word  with  the  concierge  that  he  does  not  wish  his  fire 
to  go  out ;  as  he  unfortunately  expresses  this  desire  in  the  phrase 
"  ne  laissez  pas  sortir  le  foil,"  much  inconvenience  results  to  the  other 
gentleman,  who  is  detained  in  the  apartment  as  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
This  pleasant  tale  has  in  its  time  been  fathered  on  many  famous 
Englishmen.  And  like  unto  it  is  another  which  Americans  are  • 
wont  to  place  to  the  credit  of  a  cockney,  while  the  English  are 
sure  that  its  true  hero  was  a  Yankee — both  parties  acting  on  the 
old  principle  of  a  putting  the  Frenchman  up  the  chimney  when 
they  tell  the  story  in  England.'"  The  story  goes  that  a  certain 
Auglo-Saxon — for  thus  wre  may  avoid  international  complications — 
entered  into  a  Parisian  restaurant  with  intent  to  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry.  Wishing  to  inform  the  waiter  of  his  hunger  he  said, 
"  J'ai  une  feinme  ! "  to  which  the  polite  but  astonished  waiter 
naturally  responded,  "  J'espere  que  madame  se  porte  bien  ? " 
Whereupon  the  Anglo-Saxon  makes  a  second  attempt  at  the 
French  for  hunger,  and  asserts,  "  Je  suis  faineux !  "  to  which  the 
waiter's  obvious  reply  is,  "  Je  suis  bien  aise  de  le  savoir,  mon- 
sieur ! "  Then  the  Anglo-Saxon  girded  up  his  loins  and  made  a 
final  effort,  and  declared,  "  Je  suis  femme  ! "'  to  which  the  waiter 
could  answer  only.  '•'  Alors  madame  s'habille  d'une  facon  tres- 
etrange."  After  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  Med,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 
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THE  NEW  CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY. 

A  S  our  political  system  becomes  daily  more  democratic  in  its 
character  we  rind  daily  more  reason  to  deplore  the  increasing 
licence  and  decreasing  wisdom  of  the  public  utterances  of  poli- 
ticians. The  quantity  of  extra-Parliamentary  speech  is  ever  grow- 
ing, the  quality  is  ever  on  the  decline.    To  such  an  extent  is  this 
the  case  that  it  is  thought  to  be  actually  imperilling,  by  the  force 
1       of  reflected  discredit,  our  Parliamentary  system  of  government  by 
party.    This  is  of  itself  the  most  critical  possible  indication  of  the 
'      magnitude  of  the  evil.    If  there  be  any  good  at  all  in  party  go- 
vernment, it  must  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  Opposition  of  the 
day  possesses  within  itself  the  cohesion  and  the  ability  necessary 
to  enable  it  at  any  moment  and  for  all  purposes  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Government  of  the  day.    It  is  this  that  neutralizes  the 
effocts  of  popular  passion  and  makes  it  impossible  for  sudden 
shi.'tings  of  popular  favour  to  put  in  power  a  disorganized  set 
of  politicians,  inexperienced  in  the  practical  work  of  govern- 
ment.   Yet  such  are  nowadays  the  habits  of  politicians  becom- 
ing that  their  very  opportunities  of  succeeding  to  power  are 
apt  to  be  nothing  so  much  an  occasion  for  their  own  embar- 
rassment and  confusion.     Ministers  succeeding  to  office  have 
many  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  the  mere  sequelce 
of  their  predecessors'  policy.    They  have  to  face  also  their  own 
utterances  in  opposition,  and  at  all  events  to  make  a  show  of 
squaring  them  with  their  practice  in  office.    This  is  the  effect 
of  a  cacoethes  Dot  by  any  means  peculiar  to  either  side  of  the 
House.    How  few  executive  acts  of  any  Government  there  are 
which  cannot,  if  needful,  be  set  in  an  unfavourable  light  ;  and 
how  few  are  the  speakers,  to  whatever  Government  opposed'  who 
ever  in  these  days  resist  the  temptation  to  use  those  means  of 
winning  rhetorical  success  !    A  Government  may  be  en»a"-ed  in 
steering  the  ship  of  State  through  the  shoals  of  newly-recuri-in- 
complications  in  foreign  policy.    It  may  be  lovally  guiding  itself 
by  the  fixed  light  of  the  traditional  and  only  possible  principles  of 
British  policy.     Opposition  speakers  not  the  less  incontinently 
commit  themselves  to  new  and  impracticable  developments  of  the 
received  conception  of  England's  duty  in  regard  to  her  foreign 
relations.    Hysterically  preaching  non-intervention,  the  concert'of 
Jiurope,  national  self-denial,  sympathy  with  oppressed  national- 
ities, Opposition  speakers  rind  themselves  constructing  an  entirely 
new,  but  also  entirely  impossible,  philosophy  of  foreign  relations. 
Or   again    a  Government  may  be  conscientiously  doing  what 
little  can  be  done  to  prevent  any  serious  relative  increase  in 
the  net  expenditure  of  the  country.    Opposition  speakers  not  the 
less  point  reproachfully  to  increased  apparent  totals,  repudiate 
all  explanation,  and  recklessly  commit  themselves  to  implied  if 
not  express,  promise  of  reductions  all  round,  not  merely  of  apparent 
totals  but  also  of  actual  burdens.    By  the  popular  vote  the  spokes- 
men of  the  minority  are  suddenly  converted  into  the  Ministers  of 
the  majority;  and  the  natural  consequence  ensues  that  the  public 
interest  sutlers  from  a  policy  vitiated  by  the  incurable  propensity 
ot  Ministers  to  afreet  in  their  finance  a  parsimony,  and  in  their 
foreign  policy  a  disinterestedness,  which,  if  unflinchingly  practised, 
would  result  only  in  disaster. 

But  who  is  really  to  blame  for  all  this?    Members  of  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  we  shall  be  told.    They  speak  too  much  on  plat- 
forms about  the  country.  They  say  more  than  they  mean ;  because 
they  have  to  say  something,  and  rarely  have  anything  to  say  that 
they  do  mean  except  what  has  been  earlier  and  better  said  by 
somebody  else.     Undoubtedly  the  excessive  quantity  of  extra- 
1  ar  iamentary  speech  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes.  "But  who  is 
to  blame  for  that  excessive  quantity?    How  is  it  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  used  to  be  won  by  rhetorical  success  in  Parliament 
has  now  to  be  sought  by  rhetorical  display  upon  the  platform  ?  If 
the  vice  is  observed  in  both  political  parties,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
doubt  whether  the  blame  should  rest  entirely  upon  politicians 
themselves,  and  should  not  be  also  charged  upon  the  common 
source  whence  all  parties  derive  their  power-the  electorate  itself 
Does  any  man  suppose  that,  outside  a  few  specially  interested 
demagogues,  any  member  of  Parliament,  however  distinguished  or 
eloquent,  ever  went  upon  a  platform  during  the  recess  without 
inwardly  cursing  the  need  for  that  unwelcome  inroad  upon  the 
length  of  his  holiday  and  upon  the  practice  of  the  reserve  which 
is  so  essential  to  political  self-respect  ?    He  may  curse  the  need, 
but   he  must  mount  the  platform.     Why?     The  local  party 
organization  is  brisk   and  aggressive,  and  wants  pattin-  on 
the  back     Or  it  is  languishing,  and  has  to   be  galvanized 
by  the  arts  of  the  political  medicine-man.    The  local  complaint 
is  that  the  local  Big-Endians  get  scanty  encouragement  and 
countenance  from  Parliamentary  leaders,  while  the  abominable 
Little-Endians  of  the  district  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting ■  M.P.  s  down  to  speak.    Refusal  is  unamiable.  Compli- 
ance stimulates  the  appetite  in  other  places;  and  the  result  of 
this  political  dram-drmking  is  that  there  is 'scarcely  a  country 
town   however  insignificant,  which  does  not  consider  that  the 
activity  of  its  Conservative  Association  or  the  zeal  of  its  Liberal 
live  Hundred  are  fully  worthy  to  be  rewarded  by  a  visit  from 
Lord  Salisbury  or  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  or  from  Lord  Hartin-ton 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  course  "with  a  speech."    Luminaries  of 
the  first  magnitude  cannot  quite  get  to  all  the  Associations  and 
five  Hundreds,  so  the  local  managers  must  regretfully  confine 
themselves  to  trying  to  beguile  an  Under-Secretary  or  ex-Uuder- 
\lt   <f£i    ^f-ormay  even  have  to  content  themselves  with 
being  addressed  '  by  the  ordinary  member  of  Parliament.  The  invi- 
tation is  accepted,  and  the  invited  speaker,  vaguely  wondering  what 


there  can  be  for  him  to  say  which  he  or  others  have  not  said 
before,  and  which  will  not  embarrass  his  leaders'  policy,  arrives  at 
the  town  which  is  preparing  to  "demonstrate."  From  the  moment 
oi  his  arrival  he  is  urged  on  every  side  to  pitch  high  the  key  of 
his  denunciations,  for  that  otherwise  he  will  split  the  ears  of  no 
groundlings.    The  result  one  knows  too  well.    Unfortunately  the 
supposed  peculiarity  of  the  local  appetite  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  it    Everywhere  the  political  strong  drink  is  demanded  and 
absorbed  in  deep  and  exciting  draughts,  to  the  inevitable  degrada- 
tion both  of  purveyor  and  consumer.    As  with  real  intemperance 
so  with  political ;  it  is  the  taste  of  the  consumer  that  determines 
the  strength  and  quality  of  the  beverage.    The  playwright  knows 
that  he  must  write  to  please  the  public.    They  are  the  ultimate 
arbiters  of  his  success ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  the  taste  of  the 
audiences  that  forms  the  manners  of  the  platform.     Theirs  is 
the  craving  for  fault-finding  and  strong  language.    Its  gratifica- 
tion we  have  called  political  dram-drinking.    By  a  certain  school 
it  is  called  the  healthy  increase  of  political  activity  in  the  minds 
ot  the  People.    But  in  either  case  it  means  that  the  plan  of 
campaign  is  coming  to  be  settled  less  and  less  by  the  leaders 
and  more  and  more  by  the  rank  and  file.    The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  points  to  the  increasing  democratisation 
of  our  political  life.     Demos  has  found  out  that  he  need  no 
longer  remain  a  mere  spectator  of  the  show,  but  that  himself 
can  move  the  puppets  on  the  stage.     And  he  is  by  no  means 
loth  to  make  them  dance  to  his  liking.    All  this  imports  a 
changed  position  in  the  political  centre  of  gravity,  the  seat  of 
wfoch  is  now,  not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  provincial 
platiomi.    Demos  gets  thereby  much  increased  amusement  from 
his  puppet-show,  and  naturally  thinks  it  all  a  change  for  the  better. 
A.  mutual  understanding  between  parties  might  abate  the  evil 
the  pity  is  that  there  should  be  men  of  education  and  culture 
whose  action  makes  such  understanding  impossible,  and  whose 
consciences  permit  them  to  tell  Demos  that  he  is  ri<*ht 


VICTORIAN. 


TVp.  JULIAN   EDWARDS'S    Victorian,  the  most  recent 
i   TV*1     ' '°n  t0  EnShih  0Pera,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
last  Saturday,  and  received  the  applause  of  a  genial  audience. 
I  his  reception  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  current 
reaction  m  favour  of  national  opera  and  the  expression  of  the 
good  nature  which  generally  accompanies  a  first  representation. 
Mr  Edwards  s  work  does  not  possess  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
modermtc  ;  it  belongs  to  a  past  school,  and  has  something  of  the 
air  and  grace  of  an  old-fashioned  acquaintance;  its  smooth  level 
ot  mediocrity  ensures   it  from  strenuous  condemnation  for  it 
presents   no  salient  points  to  justify  either  praise   or  blame 
Enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  opera 
house  need  not  sutler  their  faith  to  waver  because  a  youm*  com- 
poser has  preferred  the  well-beaten  track  to  the  more  perilous 
adventure  of  a  new  departure.    Many  years  must  elapse  before 
Lnglish  dramatic  music  is  substantially  founded  on  such  broad 
principles  of  art  as  are  indicated  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Colomba. 
Emancipation  from  old   traditions  must  be  gradual,  and  we 
cannot  all  at  once  hope  to  see  the  disappearance  of  that  insularity 
ot  treatment  which  once  formed  the  truest  claim  of  English 
opera  to  be  considered  national.    The  works  of  Arne  and  Shield 
and  Eelly  in  which  our  fathers  delighted,  were  national  enou-h 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  patriot,  and  differed  totally  from  any 
Continental  form  of  opera;  they  thoroughly  represented  an  a-e  of 
leryid  political  life,  when  art  suffered  peculiarly  through  its  de- 
tachment from  foreign  influence.    We  do  not,  of  course,  imply 
that  Victorian  is  a  study  after  an  antiquated  model,  a  mere  resus- 
citation of  the  ballad-opera  and  the  school  of  warblers  •  i*-  fails 
however,  to  satisfy  the  artistic  instincts  and  aspirations  of  the' 
time,  it  has  not  that  vivifying  dramatic  spirit  without  which  no 
opera  can  escape  oblivion. 

The  libretto  oi  Victorian  is  founded  on  Longfellow's  Spanish 
Student,    irom  a  lyrical  as  well  as  a  dramatic  point  of  view  the 
subject  is  excellent;  the  librettist  has,  however,  produced  but  a 
commonplace   book,  inflated  in  language  and  loose   in  con- 
struction.   He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  more  closely 
followed  the   action  of  his   original,  or   had   combined  the 
fortunes  of  Preciosa  with  the  loves  of  other  characters  from 
Cervantes,  after  the  example  of  Middleton  and  Rowley  in  The 
Spanish  Gipsy.     There  is  little  natural  continuity  of  scenes 
as  it  is,  the  curtain  falls  fitfully  and  frequently,  and  upon  ensembles 
of  the  tamest  description.     The  finale  of  Act  iii.  is  a  curious 
instance  of  this,  because  it  also  exemplifies  the  inability  of  the 
composer  to  make  the  most  of  his  dramatic  opportunities  When 
the  Count  de  Lara  is  stabbed  in  Preciosa's  garden  by  the  iealous 
Bartolome  and  a  band  of  men  clothed  in  long  cloaks  enter  and  sur- 
round the  body  of  the  Count,  a  chorus  of  lamentation  or  vengeance 
is  naturally  expected  ;  but  the  dusky  band  merely  pose  likS  con- 
spirators in  council    and  the  curtain  falls.    There  are  scenes 
suggested  byLongfellow-e.^.the  theatre  where  Preciosa  is  hooted 
by  De  Lara  s  followers-that  would  certainly  not  have  been  missed 
by  an  experienced  artificer  or  have  failed  to  inspire  a  musician 
ihe  music  generally  is  deficient  in  colour  and  force,  and  is  rarely 
characterized  by  dramatic  vitality ;  the  concerted  pieces,  which 
necessarily  test  the  resources  of  the  composer,  are  weak,  and  local 
colour  is  very  slightly  introduced.    In  the  first  act  the  well-known 
serenade,  "Stars  of  the  summer  night,"  is  agreeably  set ;  but  the 
effect  was  almost  lost  by  the  ill-contrived  position  of  the  singers 
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and  the  loudness  of  the  violins  pizzicato.  A  long  duet  which 
ensues  between  Victorian  and  Preciosa  wants  passion,  though  it 
is  melodious  and  pleasing.  The  best  scene  in  the  second  act  is 
where  Bartolome  visits  Preciosa  and  entreats  the  cold  but 
fascinating  girl  to  reinstate  him  in  his  old  position  as  her 
lover.  His  passionate  supplication  was  rendered  with  great 
feeling  and  expression  by  Mr.  Sauvage,  and  received  the 
only  encore  of  the  evening.  In  Act  iii.  an  indifferent  quintet,  un- 
necessarily vociferous,  precedes  the  duel  between  Victorian  and 
the  Count,  and  is  followed  by  a  pretty  duet  for  Preciosa  and 
Dolores.  The  familiar  song,  "  Good  Night,  Beloved,"  which  is  the 
signal  for  Bartolome's  vengeance,  is  effectively  set  and  skilfully 
harmonized.  The  last  act  contains  the  most  striking  number  of 
the  opera,  the  chorus  "  On  the  mountain-top  I  stand,"  bright  and 
picturesque  in  character  and  happily  instrumented.  The  revela- 
tion of  Preciosa's  birthright  concludes  the  opera. 

It  is  surprising,  considering  the  subject  he  has  treated,  that  Mr. 
Edwards  has  not  made  better  use  of  Spanish  dances  and  those 
popular  songs  that  are  so  dance-like  in  rhythm.  He  seems  to  have 
been  deterred  rather  than  inspirited  by  the  example  of  Weber  and 
Bizet.  The  music  of  Victorian  is  singularly  unrelieved  by  ornate 
melodies  of  complicated  rhythm  and  quaintly  varied  time;  the 
ballet,  too,  is  undistinguished  by  any  attempt  at  characterization 
such  as  the  seguidilla  in  the  first  act  of  Carmen.  In  no  direction 
could  local  colour  be  attained  with  more  propriety  than  in  this. 
The  representation  calls  for  little  remark.  Mme.  Julia  Gaylord, 
in  spite  of  indisposition,  sang  with  exquisite  charm  and  refinement 
as  Preciosa.  Mr.  James  Sauvage  fully  sustained  the  impression 
he  made  in  The  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Mr.  Packard  as  Victorian, 
Miss  Lucy  Franklein  (Hypolito),  and  Miss  Devrient  (Dolores) 
gave  satisfactory  renderings  of  their  parts.  The  orchestra  was 
under  the  conduct  of  the  composer. 


THE  PRINCE'S  THEATRE. 

AT  the  corner  of  Coventry  Street  and  Piccadilly  East, 
standing  on  a  plot  of  ground  almost  entirely  isolated, 
Mr.  Phipps  has  built  for  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  a  new_  theatre,  which 
is  not  only  very  pretty  and  convenient  in  position,  but  which 
combines  most  of  the  latest  inventions  by  which  buildings  are 
made  wholesome  and  safe.  The  site  is  excellent.  The  house  is 
lighted  by  Swan  incandescent  lamps,  and  is  therefore  cool,  while 
gas  is  laid  on  throughout  the  building  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  electric  light.  But  perhaps  the  greatest,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  welcome,  curiosity,  in  the  arrangement  _  of  the 
new  theatre  is  the  hydraulic  iron  curtain,  which  is  to  be 
let  down  once  every  evening  to  encourage  the  audience,  and 
which  completely  severs  the  auditory  from  the  stage— to  such 
an  extent,  it  is  said,  that,  if  the  latter  were  blazing,  no  smoke 
would  reach  the  audience.  The  decorations  of  the  theatre  are 
bright  and  pretty,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  vestibule  and 
stan-cases  remarkably  tasteful.  The  refreshment-room  contains  a 
circular  kiosk  instead  of  a  bar,  and  out  of  the  stalls'  foyer  there 
runs  an  underground  grotto,  which  will  be  very  attractive  when 
the  fountains  are  in  better  order  and  the  ferns  have  taken  root. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  not  started  with  a  new  piece,  but  with  two  inte- 
resting and  popular  plays,  neither  of  which  has  been  very  lately 
seen.  In  Honour  Bound,  which  is  perhaps  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's 
best  comedy,  though  Mammon  is  a  play  of  great  merit,  is  acted  by 
Mr.  Edgar  Bruce — whose  original  character  was  Sir  George 
Carivon— Mr.  Temple,  Miss  Tilbury,  and  Miss  Helen  Matthews, 
who" takes  the  difficult  part  of  Lady  Carlyon.  The  play  is  one 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  an  audience  which  had  appa- 
.  rentlv  come  only  to  see  The  Palace  of  Truth  were  inclined  to  give 
to  it*.  Like  all  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  plays,  it  is  written  with 
scrupulous,  almost  pedantic,  care.  When  In  Honour  Bound 
was  first  performed,  its  affiliation  to  Scribes  Une  C/uune,  and 
the  boldness  with  which  the  dramatist  drew  attention  to  this 
play,  and  even  sent  his  characters  to  see  it  acted,  enforced 
admiration.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grundy  is  a  little  too  much  enamoured 
of  Scribe  and  the  French  method  of  the  older  school  to  please  a 
modern  Londou  audience.  In  comparison  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  in- 
vertebrate series  of  entertaining  scenes,  in  which  the  action 
scarcely  moves  at  all,  Mr.  Grundy's  nervous  little  comedy,  with 
its  rapid  and  conclusive  evolution,  evidently  failed  to  please;  nor, 
although  Mr.  Grundv  has  been  long  before  the  public,  does  his 
name  compare  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  in  popularity,  lie  has  not 
caught  the  universal  ear ;  but  he  may  Hatter  himself  that  it  is 
partly  because  he  speaks  a  purer  English. 

The  piece  was  carefully  acted.  Miss  Tilbury  was  a  capital 
colonial  niece,  all  raptures  and  innocence;  and  Miss  Helen 
Matthews  played  the  part  of  Lady  Carlyon  carefully,  with  a 
little  less  sharpness  of  delineation,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been 
wished.  The  weak  point  of  the  play  is  the  dialogue  between  Lady 
Carlyon  and  Philip,  immediately  after  the  former  has  overheard 
the  confidences  of  the  latter,  and  this  weakness  was  increased  by 
a  kind  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Miss  Matthews.  Mr.  Edgar 
Bruce  was  excellent  as  Sir  George  Carlyon.  Mr.  G.  Temple,  who 
played  Philip,  lacked  distinction  of  manner ;  so  fascinating  a  lady- 
killer,  too,  should  hardly  be  represented  in  a  very  badly-fitting  suit 
of  dress-clothes.  . 

It  is  wise  of  Mr.  Gilbert  to  revive  The  Palace  of  Truth  while 
Pipjmalion  and  Galatea  is  running,  for  the  former  to  a  great 
extent  redeems  the  latter,  and  reminds  us  of  the  author's  genuine 
wit  and  fancy.    Of  his  fairy-comedies  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 


as  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest.  It  was  brought  out  in 
November  1870,  and  first  revealed  Mr.  Gilbert  to  the  general 
public.  It  will  still  be  remembered  how  facetious  a  King  Phanor 
was  presented  by  Buckstone,  and  how  irresistible  a  Zeolide  by 
Mrs.  Kendal.  In  the  present  revival  Mr.  Anson  deserves  the 
chief  credit  of  success,  though  all  the  parts  may  be  said  to  be 
respectably  played.  Mr.  Anson's  Phanor  is  admirable,  and  the 
first  act  would  scarcely  be  endurable  without  him.  When  he  sits 
with  his  mandoline  in  his  hand,  in  a  ring  of  his  courtiers,  and  is 
persuaded  to  recite  once  more  his  poem  about  "  pitch-encrusted 
night,"  his  gentle  fatuity  is  beyond  all  praise.  He  glances  from  one 
to  another  with  astute  suspicion,  till  Zoram's  marvellous  compli- 
ments about  the  tetrachords  and  one  redundant  note  quite  sets  his 
scruples  at  rest,  and,  with  an  ineffable  smile  of  contented  vanity, 
he  turns  to  the  others,  and  says  of  Zoram  : — 

A  wonderful  musician — and  a  man 
Of  infinite  good  taste. 
Throughout  the  play  Mr.  Anson's   King  Phanor  is  of  great 
service.     It  is  a  charming  creation,  and  not  the  less  pleasing 
because  it  is  less  vivid,  less  farcical,  than  Buckstone  made  it. 

Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  as  Prince  Philamir,  has  no  opportunity  to 
show  his  quality  until  the  second  act,  where,  under  the  spell  of 
the  truth,  he  has  to  pour  out  his  very  lukewarm  feelings  for 
Zeolide  in  accents  burning  with  passion.  This  required  a  strain 
on  the  illusion  of  the  spectators  which  Mr.  Bellew  enabled  them 
to  support  by  great  skill  and  delicacy  in  his  presentation,  rising  to 
something  like  genius  at  one  moment,  where  he  holds  her  head 
between  his  arms,  and,  leaning  back  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  amorous 
contemplation,  sighs  out 

I  do  not  love  you  as  a  lover  should. 
His  attitudes  were  graceful  and  without  exaggeration,  and  he 
made  the  best  that  could  be  made  of  a  thankless  part.  Miss 
Lingard  was  a  sweet  and  forbearing  Zeolide,  and  Miss  Tilbury 
was  excellent  as  Azema,  with  her  exaggerated  air  of  modesty 
and  the  crudity  of  her  unconscious  confessions.  Miss  Florence 
Marryat  should  correct  a  stiffness  of  movement  and  a  monotony 
of  vo'ice  which  spoil  her  Queen  Altemire.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  John  Maclean  was  good  as  Gelanor.  Miss  Sophie 
Eyre,  in  an  effective  blue  costume,  played  Mirza,  the  court-lady 
who  has  stolen  the  talisman,  with  considerable  skill ;  she  con- 
trives, at  the  moment  when  we  are  all  persuaded  that  she  can- 
not but  be  true,  to  haunt  us  with  what  seems  an  unworthy 
suspicion.  . 

The  scenes  are  not  very  tastefully  designed.  The  splendour  ot 
the  Palace  of  Truth  in  the  second  act  is  of  a  merely  gimcrack 
magnificence.  The  tinsel  and  sham  mother-o'-pearl  only  serve  to 
increase  our  sense  of  the  flimsiness  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  witty  and 
graceful  drama.  With  all  its  amusing  quality,  The  Palace  of  Truth 
is  slight  and  not  entirely  without  a  taint  of  vulgarity.  At  the 
close  of  the  play  the  couples  all  forgive  one  another: — 

PhAN'OU. 

We've  learnt  how  matrimonial  constancy 
By  causeless  jealousv  is  sometimes  tried. 

( Looking  reproach/ ulty  at  ALTEMIRE.) 

Altemire. 
How  jealousv  is  sometimes  justified. 

(Looking  reproachfully  at  PhAXOR.) 

This  is  really  all  that  we  have  learned  when  we  have  seen  not 
this  plav  only,  but  most  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  comedies,  and  the  basis 
is  a  little  slender  for  a  dramatic  reputation  to  be  built  upon. 


THE  RAILWAY  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  passing  through  a  crisis, 
the  most  severe  it  has  experienced  since  the  great  panic  of 
1S73.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  fear,  however, 
that  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous  as  in  that  year  of  widespread 
ruin.    What  is  going  on  is  rather  the  end  of  a  long  and  slow 
liquidation  than  a  sudden  paralysis  of  credit  producing  a  general 
industrial  disorganization.    When,  in  consequence  of  a  succession 
of  good  harvests,  of  continual  thrift,  and  of  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  prosperity  revived  in  the  United  States  five  years  ago,  the 
projects  for  building  new  railways  that  had  to  be  suspended  in 
1S73  were  resumed.    Population  in  the  interval  had  greatly  in- 
creased, new  regions  had  been  brought  under  cultivation,  new 
towns  had  sprung  into  existence,  new  mines  had  been  opened,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  there  was  need  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
railway"  communications  of  the  country.     Moreover,  with  the 
revival  of  activity  immisration  began  again  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  to  accommodate  the'new  comers  the  opening-up  of  new  fields 
of  labour  was  required.    But,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  work 
was  entirely  overdone,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  it  was  done 
in  an  unsafe  manner.    Formerly,  when  railways  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  the  capital  for  building  them  was  chiedy  borrowed 
in  Europe.    The  management  of  Ameiican  railways,  however,  had 
taught  European  capitalists  to  distrust  new  Transatlantic  railway 
schemes,  and  consequently  the    projectors   of  new  railways 
•    five  years  ago  found  that  it  would  be   difficult  to  borrow 
,    largely  in  Europe.    Nor  did  they  very  much  desire  to  apply 
immediately  to  the  European  money  markets.     They  wished 
■    first  to  secure  a  large  profit,  and  to  Lave  only  the  pickings 
;    to  such  European  capitalists  as  might  be  induced  to  lend  or 
>    to  invest  in  their  new  undertakings.     Accordingly,  the  pro- 
I  jectors  of  new  railways  formed  what  are  called  "  Construction 
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Companies."  They  consist  for  the  m»->9t  part  of  but  a  few 
capitalists,  and  their  avowed  purpose  is  to  build  the  railways 
in  which  these  capitalists  are  interested.  Their  interests,  how- 
ever, are  personal  rather  than  public.  One  member  hopes  to 
sell  iron  or  coal  to  the  Company,  another  to  issue  the  stock,  a 
third  to  get  the  contract  for  actually  constructing  the  line.  And 
their  plan  of  operation  is  to  emit  bonds  to  the  amount  required 
for  actual  construction,  retaining  the  whole  share  capital  in  their 
own  hands.  In  other  words,  the  plan  is  to  borrow  on  mortgage 
the  money  required  for  building  the  line,  and  to  retain  for  them- 
selves the  absolute  ownership,  and  of  course  also  the  management. 
'If  they  can  sell  a  portion  of  the  shares,  that  is  clear  profit.  For  a 
time  the  plan  succeeded  admirably.  The  country  was  prosperous, 
there  was  a  real  want  of  additional  railway  communication,  and 
there  were  most  sanguine  hopes  formed  of  the  future.  But  the 
mileage  built  was  so  immense  that  very  soon  the  home  money 
market  was  exhausted,  and  when  the  Construction  Companies 
applied  to  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  they  discovered  that 
European  capitalists  were  not  very  ready  to  lend  "the  sums  required. 
They  were  obliged  to  find  the  means  for  completing  their  under- 
takings in  any  way  they  could.  The  first  and  most  obvious  method 
was  to  sell  the  securities  of  older  and  better-established  Companies, 
for  which  a  market  could  always  be  found  either  at  home  or  in 
Europe.  The  sales  became  so  enormous  that  prices  began  to  fall, 
and,  as  each  fall  in  price  made  the  receipts  of  the  Construction 
Companies  less,  to  bring  in  a  certain  sum  the  sales  had  to  be 
augmented.  In  consequence  there  ensued  a  continuous  fall  of  prices, 
which  has  now  lasted  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  This  fall 
of  prices  embarrassed  speculators,  who  had  bought  securities  on 
borrowed  money  in  the  hope  of  seeing  prices  rise,  and  who  were 
called  upon  by  the  lenders  for  additional  security,  which  in  many 
casus  they  were  unable  to  find.  The  outside  speculators  were 
thus  compelled  to  sell,  and  gradually  the  selling  assumed  such 
vast  proportions  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  exceeded  anything 
hitherto  witnessed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  depreciation  in  the 
securities  quoted  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  exceeds  in 
amount  the  indemnity  paid  by  France  to  Germany  at  the  close  of 
the  late  war. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  often  explained,  a  depreciation  of  this 
kind  is  to  a  large  extent  nominal.    Investors  who  hold  the  secu- 
rities of  such  great  Companies  as  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  Illinois  Central,  have  for  the  most  part 
bought  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  yielded  by  those  stocks,  and, 
speaking  generally, are,  in  Stock  Exchange  phrase,  neither  induced 
"  to  take  a  profit"  when  prices  rise  nor  frightened  into  throwing 
away  their  property  when  prices  fall.    To  the  mass  of  shareholders 
and  bondholders,  therefore,  the  loss  through  the  fall  of  prices  is 
purely  imaginary.    But,  nevertheless,  even  to  investors  the  loss 
in  many  cases  is  very  serious.    "Where  a  shareholder  or  bond- 
bolder  has  for  any  reason  whatsoever  been  obliged  to  sell,  he 
has  lost  a  great  part  of  the  capital  invested.    And  where  he 
has  required  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  held 
by  him,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  less  than  he  would  have  done 
two  years,  or  even  twelve  months,  ago.    It  is,  however,  upon  the 
members  of  the  Construction  Companies  and  speculators  generally 
that  the  real  losses  have  fallen.    Speculators,  for  example,  who 
bought  a  year  or  two  ago  at  30,  50,  or,  in  some  cases,  100  per  cent, 
bigher  than  the  prices  now  obtainable,  did  so  by  means  of  money 
borrowed,  and  were  obliged  to  lodge  with  the  lenders  security  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  money  lent,  on  the  express  condition 
that  they  would  always  keep  up  security  to  the  same  proportion. 
On  every  fall  of  prices  they  have  been  called  upon  to  increase  the  secu- 
rity thus  lodged,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  unable  to 
comply.    They  have  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  sell  the  stocks 
in  which  they  speculated,  losing  altogether  the  securities  lodged 
with  the  banks  and  other  lenders.    In  this  way  the  number  of 
failures  caused  throughout  the  United  States  has  been  greater  than 
has  been  witnessed  for  many  years  past.    If  the  speculators  were  a 
class  apart,  who  lived  by  mere  gambling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  result  would  perhaps  be  beneficial.  But  unfortunately  the  purely 
professional  speculators  are  few.  The  great  body  consist  of  men  who 
are  engaged  in  various  trading,  industrial,  and  professional  occupa- 
tions, and  their  losses  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  have  consequently 
affected  their  other  businesses,  and  have  thus  caused  widespread 
suffering.    Apart  from  all  other  causes,  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Construction  Companies  would  have  brought  about  a  great  fall 
in  prices,  but  the  effect  of  their  embarrassments  has  been  im- 
mensely aggravated  by  other  influences.    Not  only  have  new  rail- 
ways been  built  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  Union,  but  while  the 
mania  lasted,  lines  were  started  even  in  the  older  States  in  com- 
petition with  the  greatest  and  best  established  in  America.  And 
the  competition  thus  threatened  drove  the  older  Companies  to 
adopt  measures  which  have  made  the  crisis  much  more  severe 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.    To  take  the  example  that 
for  the  moment  attracts  most  attention.    The  New  York  Central 
Railway  runs  through  the  most  populous  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  passes  through  the  only  gap  in  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country.    The  line  may  practically 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  Vanderbilt  family,  who  regarded  their 
monopoly  of  the  traffic  as  quite  secure.    The  gap,  indeed,  is  only 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  one  railway  at  each  side  of  the  Hudson 
River,  and  one  bank  was  already  occupied  by  the  New  York 
Central.    Several  years  ago,  however,  a  charter  was  obtained 
authorizing  the  construction  of  another  railway  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  but  so  chimerical  did  the  building  of  this  line  appear 
to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  pay  5,000/.  | 


or  10,000?.  for  the  charter  when  offered  to  him.  At  the  height 
of  the  recent  mania  the  project  for  building  this  competition  line  was 
revived,  and  capitalists  eagerly  took  it  up.  It  runs  quite  close  to  the 
New  York  Central  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Buffalo.  When 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  saw  that  the  construction  of  the  line  was  beinc 
pushed  on  in  earnest,  he  adopted  measures  to  defeat  the  threatened 
competition,  which  resulted  in  the  "  war  of  rates  "  that  lasted  for 
so  many  months  in  188 1  and  1882.  It  was  generally  believed  at 
the  time  that  his  object  was  to  so  discredit  new  Railway  Companies 
in  the, United  States  and  in  Europe  that  the  Construction  Companies 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  the  funds  they  needed,  and  if  so,  his  object 
has  been  fully  realized.  He  was  aided,  it  must  be  remembered,  by 
a  great  drought  that  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  in  1S81,  and  caused  a  general  failure  of  all  the  crops.  The 
war  of  rates  and  the  bad  harvests  began  the  fall  in  prices,  which 
has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since,  until  it  has  reached  what  seems  to 
be  the  lowest  point  at  present.  Already  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railway,  one  of  those  in  close  alliance  with  the  New 
York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  competitor, 
has  found  itself  in  such  difficulties  that  on  New  Year's  Day 
its  President  had  to  apply  for  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver  over 
it.  An  application  has  since  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Receiver  over  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  another 
ally  of  the  West  Shore.  And,  lastly,  the  North  River  Con- 
struction Company,  the  Company  which  has  built  the  West 
Shore,  has  likewise  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Receiver. 
There  are  rumours  afloat  that  the  difficulties  of  the  West  Shore 
itself  are_  extremely  great.  The  most  remarkable  failure,  how- 
ever, which  has  as  yet  resulted  from  the  crisis  is  that  of  Mr. 
Villard.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Construction  Company  that 
built  the  West  Shore,  and,  besides,  he  was  President  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  of  the  Oregon  and  California  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  of  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  Company. 
In  fact,  he  ruled  absolutely  the  railway,  river,  and  ocean  com- 
munications of  the  vast  territory  lying  west  of  the  great  lakes, 
south  of  the  British  provinces,  and  north  of  California.  And  the 
aggregate  capital  of  the  three  Companies  controlled  by  him 
amounted  to  about  40  millions  sterling  nominal.  The  fall  in  the 
securities  of  these  Companies  has  amounted  to  about  50  per 
cent.,  so  that  at  the  present  market  prices  they  would  realize  per- 
haps not  quite  20  millions  sterling.  And  in  consequence  Mr.  Villard 
himself  has  been  reduced  to  poverty.  He  has  been  obliged  to 
;  resign  the  presidency  and  directorship  of  all  the  Companies  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  it  is  said  has  lost  every  penny  he  was 
worth. 

That  the  crisis  is  not  yet  at  an  end  is  certain.    The  struggle 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  West  Shore  Companies  is 
still  going  on ;  and,  if  it  is  possible  for  the  former  to  put  an  end 
to  the  competition  of  the  latter,  the  struggle  will  be  continued 
until  the  West  Shire  succumbs.    At  the  same  time,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  strangle  competition  in  other  directions  ;  while,  of 
course,  speculators  see  their  opportunity  for  making  money  in 
the  difficulties  all  round.    Those  who  lost  large  sums  by  buying 
securities  in  the  hope  that  they  would  rise,  are  now  endeavouring 
to  make  up  for  their  losses  by  selling  securities  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  fall  still  farther.    These  purely  speculative  sales  by 
persons  who  do  not  possess  the  stocks  of  which  they  dispose  have 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  depreciation  referred  to  above,  and 
they  are  sure  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  market  remains  in  its 
present  unsettled  condition.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  speculative  sales  of  this  kind  in  the  long  run  are  certain  to 
bring  about  a  rise.    For,  as  soon  as  the  speculators  see  reason  to 
fear  that  they  have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  prices  may  move 
upwards  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  they  immediately  turn  round  and 
buy  back  what  they  have  sold.    Otherwise,  should  the  rise  occur, 
they  might  be  called  upon  to  deliver  the  securities  which  they  have 
sold  without  possessing  them.    Thus,  if  anything  should  frighten 
the  speculators,  their  purchases  might  cause  all  at  once  a  sudden 
and  very  considerable  rise  in  prices.   As  long,  however,  as  they  are 
not  rendered  apprehensive,  they  are  likely  to  continue  their  "  raids  " 
now  upon  this  stock  and  now  upon  that.    Furthermore,  bankers 
generally  are  alarmed  at  the  rumours  current  of  the  difficulties  of 
great  speculators,  and  are  rendered  cautious  by  the  appointment 
of  receivers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,    'ihey  are  unwilling 
therefore,  to  lend  largely  wherever  a  Construction  Company  or  "a 
new  Railway  Company  gets  into  difficulties.   It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  there  may  yet  be  very  considerable  failures  and  on  a 
very  large  scale.    Another  adverse  circumstance  is  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  will  occur  next  November,  and  that  therefore 
public  attention  will  be  occupied  with  political  agitation.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  crisis 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.    As  stated  above,  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  going  on  for  about  two  years  and  a  half.    In  that  time 
the  bad  business  accumulated  during  the  railway  mania  must  have 
been  nearly  liquidated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  country  has  been 
growing  both  in  wealth  and  population.    Moreover,  the  con- 
struction of  new  railways  is  now  completely  at  an  end.    In  1882 
the  length  of  new  lines  built  was  12,000  miles;  last  year  onlv 
about  6,000  miles  were  constructed  ;  and  now  it  is  estimated  tha"t 
in  the  current  year  the  building  will  not  exceed  2,000  miles. 
Last  year  and  this  year,  moreover,  all  the  mileage  added  to 
the  American  system  was  simply  in  completion  of  work  already 
undertaken.    No  new  line  has  been  projected  for  two  years.  The 
sinking  of  capital,  then,  in  new  railways,  and  the  manufacture  of 
new  railway  bonds  and  shares,  is  practically  at  an  end,  and  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  is  so  rapid  that  things  must  now 
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have  nearly  righted  themselves.  Nor  is  it  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  redemption  of  the  debt  by  the  United  States  Government  is 
going  on  at  such  a  rate  that  many  who  held  Government  bonds 
and  have  been  paid  oil*  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  other  securities 
in  which  to  invest.  This  money,  as  soon  as  confidence  begins  to 
revive,  is  likely  to  be  invested  in  the  better  class  of  railway 
securities,  and  therefore  to  tend  to  raise  prices. 


REVIEWS. 


EMERSON  ON  DREAMS  AND  BOGIES." 

T\URING  this  aatumn  and  winter  there  have  been  produced 
in  England  two  editions  of  Emerson's  works,  one  published 
by  Messrs.  Koutledge  and  one  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  We  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  the  exact  position  of  Emerson  in  English  litera- 
ture, nor  the  worth  of  the  pieces  in  some  of  these  volumes,  col- 
lected for  the  first  time,  as  compared  with  those  with  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar.  But  this  much  we  may  say,  that  the 
reader  must  be  ill-starred,  either  in  his  chance  or  in  himself,  who 
turns  over  any  volume  of  Emerson  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
without  finding  something  for  which  he  is  the  better — something 
fresh,  welcome,  and,  above  all,  healthy.  Many  readers,  and  not 
incompetent  ones,  look  on  Emerson  mainly  as  an  idealist ;  and 
such  may  be  surprised  that  one  should  dwell  on  sanity  as  one  of 
the  leading  characters  of  his  thought.  But  it  is  just  in  the  com- 
bination of  an  ideal  height  and  range  of  thought  with  balance  and 
sanity  that  we  find  Emerson's  charm.  He  constantly  teaches  us 
in  his  informal  way,  as  Berkeley  taught  us  with  classical  English 
and  philosophy,  that  idealism  is  nothing  else  than  common  sense 
transfigured  and  enthroned  above  sophistry.  There  is  in  one  of 
these  volumes  a  short  essay  on  "  Demonology,"  taken  from  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  about  forty  years  ago,  which  very  well 
illustrates  this  wholesome  alliance,  or  rather  identity,  and,  more- 
over, is  still  appropriate  to  the  times.  We  do  not  think  it  can 
be  much  known,  as  yet,  to  readers  in  England ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, without  more  ado,  take  it  as  our  text. 

Emerson  goes  straight  to  the  true  note  of  his  subject  with  the 
first  sentence  : — "  The  name  Demonology  covers  dreams,  omens, 
coincidences,  luck,  sortilege,  magic,  and  other  experiences  which 
shun  rather  than  court  inquiry."  That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  the 
common  and  the  fatal  character  of  all  so-called  occult  knowledge. 
We  are  told  of  signs  and  wonders  and  powers  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  common  experience.  They  do  not  shrink  from  being 
talked  about ;  their  expounders,  indeed,  court  notoriety ;  but  it 
must  be  on  their  own  terms,  and  there  must  be  no  meddling  of 
the  dry  light  of  normal  day.  When  it  comes  to  real  cross-ques- 
tioning, these  candid  and  innocent  observers  of  unexplored  pheno- 
mena begin  to  shift  their  forms  as  fast  as  Proteus,  and  few  there 
be  that  can  hold  them  to  any  tangible  certainty.  As  surely  now 
as  forty  years  ago,  or,  for  that  matter,  forty  centuries,  they  "  shun 
rather  than  court  inquiry."  They  say,  of  course,  that  they  love 
light  of  all  things.  They  invite  the  fullest  examination  and  the 
strictest  of  tests ;  but  somehow,  when  the  examining  begins  in 
earnest,  it  always  turns  out  that  the  sceptic's  candle  must  be  put 
in  a  dark  lantern  provided  by  the  showman,  or  there  will  be  no 
show  to-day.  Some  time,  at  last,  a  sturdy  Menelaus,  undaunted 
by  long  lying  in  ambush  among  creatures  of  evil  odour,  a  Mr.  Ray 
Lankester  or  whoever  else  it  may  be,  catches  his  Proteus  and 
exposes  the  very  body  of  the  imposture.  The  juggler's  booth  is 
overturned,  his  dupes  go  sorrowing,  and  in  a  few  months  another 
like  unto  him  resumes  the  same  business  with  trifling  variations, 
much  the  same  customers,  and  equal  or  greater  success. 

Emerson,  after  that  comprehensive  sentence  of  prelude,  begins 
with  dreams,  a  subject  capable  of  infinite  nonsense,  and  also 
capable  of  being  turned  to  more  profit  than  has  yet  been  made  of 
it  by  rational  psychology.  His  notes  are  full  of  keen  observation 
of  the  things  all  of  us  have  felt  and  few  remembered.  The  diffi- 
culty of  recollecting  a  dream  so  vivid  that  in  the  first  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  always  cling  to  us — "  but  we  cannot  get  our 
hand  on  the  first  link  or  fibre,  and  the  whole  is  lost " ;  the  dis- 
location, as  he  happily  calls  it,  whereby  some  strange  incongruous 
element  is  always  coming  up  to  mar  the  palaces  of  our  dream- 
fancies  ;  the  still  stranger  memory  and  congruity  of  a  sort  that 
runs  through  dreams,  making  us  feel  at  home  after  a  fashion 
among  the  trains  that  never  get  started,  the  fine  sentences  that 
never  will  construe,  or  the  armies  of  nations  that  turn  into  boys 
with  popguns  and  penny  whistles — all  these  Emerson  expounds  in 
his  lucid  easy  way,  and  with  intimate  knowledge.  We  shall  be 
thought  paradoxical  again  for  calling  him  lucid.  Let  any  one  who 
has  noted  his  dreams  read  this  essay  through,  and  then  contradict 
us.  Again,  there  is  the  uncontrollable  quality  of  dreams,  when 
"  we  call  the  phantoms  that  rise  the  creation  of  our  fancy,  but  they 
act  like  mutineers  and  fire  on  their  commander,"  a  quality  which 
may  show  a  man  by  flashes,  as  Emerson  truly  says,  undisclosed 
recesses  of  his  own  character,  or  of  his  true  temper  and  judgment 
concerning  other  things,  thus  giving  what  we  call  presentiments, 
and  more  of  them  than  we  know  could  we  but  seize  and  interpret 
them.  "  The  sign  is  always  there,  if  only  the  eye  were  also."  And 
so  we  pass  from  the  occult  world  that  every  man  carries  w  ith  him 
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to  the  other  occult  world  that  men  go  seeking,  in  the  fond  hope 
that  somewhere  they  wiil  buy  or  pick  up  the  back-door  key  to  the 
secret  of  the  universe. 

What  is  the  verdict  of  the  leader  of  modern  English  idealism 
on  the  modern  trade  in  mysteries  ?  (English,  we  say,  speaking  of 
the  things  that  pertain  to  our  common  language  and  literature  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  clumsy  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  means 
nothing  more,  and  there  is  always  "  British  "  to  fall  back  upon  for 
the  local  and  political  distinction).  Emerson's  verdict  is  purely 
that  of  robust  common  sense.  First  and  foremost,  that  the  honest 
daylight  nature  of  things  is  so  much  more  wonderful,  in  any  case, 
that  ghost-hunting  is  put  out  of  court  as  poor  trifling  work  at 
best.  "  I  am  content  and  occupied  with  such  miracles  as  I  know, 
such  as  my  eyes  and  ears  daily  show  me,  such  as  humanity  and 
astronomy.  If  any  others  are  important  to  me,  they  will  certainly 
be  shown  to  me."  But,  also,  there  is  in  Emerson's  quiver  a  more 
direct  and  piercing  arrow  lor  the  mystery-monger.  •'  For  Spirit- 
ism, it  shows  that  no  man  almost  is  Jit  to  give  evidence."  No  more 
shrewd  and  vital  word  could  have  been  spoken.  It  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  superstition  that  beset3  in  these  matters  many  good- 
hearted  men,  and  has  even  beset  men  of  genius.  Innocently,  but 
recklessly,  they  assume  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  evidence 
of  trustworthy  witnesses  must  be  believed.  There  was  a  Cam- 
bridge squib,  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  a  freshman  expos- 
tulated with  his  bed-maker  on  the  levitation,  or  vanishing,  or 
dematerialization  of  cups  and  saucers,  referred  by  her  alternately 
to  occult  automatic  processes  and  to  the  cat,  and,  after  failing  to 
obtain  any  further  or  better  hypothesis,  meditated  on  the  pro- 
found truth  of  Paley's  saying  (not  to  be  found  in  those  words, 
we  need  hardly  add,  in  the  received  text  of  that  author),  "  That 
it  is  not  contrary  to  experience  for  witness  to  be  false."  Or,  33 
the  authentic  text  of  Hobbes  puts  it,  every  claim  to  irresponsible 
prophetic  powers  (or,  in  later  times,  to  occult  intelligences, 
thought-reading,  and  what  not)  must  at  la^t  rest  on  the  assertion 
of  a  man  ;  "  who,  being  man,  may  err,  and,  which  is  more,  may 
lie."  There  is  no  lie  so  gross  and  palpable  but  it  may  be  sup- 
ported by  a  vast  bulk  of  credible  testimony.  Most  excellent 
witness  is  on  record,  in  books  published  in  all  seriousness  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century,  of  dragons  in  the  Alps,  some  winged, 
some  crowned,  some  four-legged,  some  two-legged,  some  two- 
headed,  some  cat-faced ;  no  mere  rumour,  but  depositions  of  eye- 
witnesses, with  full  particulars  of  date,  place,  and  persons.  And 
there  is  the  standing  instance  of  witchcraft,  of  which  the  evi- 
dence, if  we  are  to  apply  the  rules  of  normal  human  affairs, 
is  nothing  less  than  overwhelming.  The  Psychical  Society  will 
never  equal  its  volume  and  cogency  though  they  get  a  houseful  of 
answers  to  then-  pseudo-scientific  circulars  of  questions.  Most  of 
the  witches  were  executed  ou  their  own  confessions — the  strongest 
kind  of  evidence  known  to  courts  of  justice  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  sane  men.  And  yet  this  mean  and  ugly  terror  that 
overshadowed  men's  lives  for  centuries  was  a  phantom  void  of 
substance,  a  thing  of  pestilent  vapour.  We  have  blown  it  out  of 
our  road,  and  pass  on.  Only  the  student  of  morbid  psychology 
looks  back  upon  it  now. 

To  return  to  Emerson,  he  is  not  content  with  exploding  the 
impostures  of  the  supposed  occult  world.  He  goes  to  what  is, 
after  all,  the  curious  and  interesting  point  raised  by  them.  Why 
is  a  large  part  of  mankind  ever  seeking  after  these  things'? 
AVherein  is  the  perennial  fascination  of  seif-deception  ?  Probably 
no  simple  answer  can  be  given.  Human  folly  is  a  complex  thing, 
and  neither  it3  roots  nor  its  fruits  are  lightly  to  be  numbered.  But 
the  cause  assigned  by  Emerson  is  a  true  one,  and  lies  deep.  It  is 
the  desire  of  men  to  escape  from  the  impartiality  of  nature.  "  The 
history  of  man  is  a  series  of  conspiracies  to  win  from  Nature  some 
advantage  without  paying  for  it."  When  the  sun  that  shines  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust  is  not  good  enough  for  us,  we  set  up  a  pri- 
vate ignis  fatuus.  "  In  the  popular  belief,  ghosts  are  a  selecting 
tribe,  avoiding  millions,  speaking  to  one."  But  nature  has  only- 
one  voice,  and  gives  nothing  save  at  her  own  just  price.  She  for- 
gives not  nor  forgets  any  attempt  at  circumventing  her  rules  of 
business,  and  sooner  or  later  the  day  of  requital  is  at  hand  ; 
for  "  this  supposed  power  runs  athwart  the  recognized  agencies, 
natural  and  moral,  which  science  aud  religion  explore."  Then 
the  ghost-hunters  are  left  in  such  a  case  as  was  Micah  of 
Ephraim's  after  the  six  hundred  men  of  Dan  appointed  with 
weapons  of  war  had  carried  off  his  teraphiui  and  his  domestic 
Levite.  The  pet  Levite  is  convinced  some  fine  day  of  being  a 
common  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  the  worshippers  cry  pitifully 
like  Micah,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I  made, 
and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone  away  :  and  what  have  I 
more  ?  "  Sometimes  they  console  themselves  with  denouncing 
the  scientific  arrogance  which  heeds  not  their  array  of  credible 
witness,  and  is  blinded  to  iheir  revelations  by  preconceived  theories. 
But  Emerson  has  a  word  for  them  here,  though  not  in  this  essav 
nor  in  this  connexion.  "  The  shallow  clamour  against  theoretic 
men  comes  from  the  weak."  Show  us  a  complainer  against  the 
dogmatism  of  men  of  science — that  is  to  say,  against  the  pre- 
sumption of  men  who  veuture  to  think  they  know  their  own 
business — and  we  will  show  you  a  judgment  infected  bv  conver- 
sation among  charlatans  or  dupes,  if  not  something  worse. 

Let  us  end  with  a  wholeforne  breath  of  Emerson  to  drive  off  the 
fumes  that  rise  when  one  thinks  of  these  things: — "  Coincidences, 
dreams,  animal  magnetism,  omens,  sacred  lots,  have  great  interest 
for  some  minds.    They  run  into  this  twilight  and  say, '  There's 
:  more  than  is  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy ! '    Certainly  these 
j  facts  are  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be  considered.    But  they  are 
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entitled  only  to  a  share  of  attention,  and  not  a  large  share.  .  .  . 
The  whole  "world  is  an  omen  and  a  sign.  Why  look  so  wistfully 
in  a  corner  ?  Man  is  the  Image  of  God.  Why  run  after  a  ghost 
or  a  dream  ?  The  voice  of  divination  resounds  everywhere  and 
runs  to  waste  unheard,  unregarded,  as  the  mountains  echo  with 
the  bleatings  of  cattle." 


FRESCOES.* 

"  ENT  wants  a  thinner  and  drier  vintage,  does  he  ?  We'll 
"  T  see  how  he  likes  this,"  says  the  waiter,  in  Leech's  sketch, 
as  he  pumps  water  into  a  sherry  decanter.  Critics  have  always 
been  telling  Ouida  that  they  liked  a  thinner  and  drier  tap  than 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying.  The  Falernian  vintages  of 
Ouida's  trenius  have  been  found  too  sweet  and  rich,  though  un- 
doubtedly very  "  curious."  Strathmore  and  Under  Two  Flags, 
with  many  of  Ouida's  other  samples,  really  seemed  as  if  no  amount 
of  keeping  would  ever  tone  them  down,  and  correct  their  luscious 
flavour  and  superabundant  alcohol.  In  deference,  perhaps,  to 
numerous  requests,  Ouida  now  presents  us,  in  Frescoes,  <kc,  with 
a  beverage  which  is  distinctly  thinner  and  drier  than  Chandos  and 
Strathmore.  But  we  fear  reviewers  will  say  that  the  dryness  and 
thinness  are  only  got  by  the  waiter's  expedient.  The  tap  is  not  a 
new  tap  ;  it  is  only  the  old  tap  watered  down. 

If  any  artless  reader  asks  what  the  old  tap  was,  it  is  easy  to 
give  a  reply.  Ouida's  old  manner  was  a  romantic  manner  a  tous 
crins,  as  she  might  say  herself.  Her  motto  (selected  from  so  many 
romantic  writers)  was  L'orgie  ec/ievelee.  Her  topics  were  the 
delight  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life.  Life,  in  Ouida's  ancient 
vein,  was  excessively  exuberant  and  full-blooded.  How  strong, 
how  tall,  how  beautiful,  how  wicked,  how  all-accomplished  was 
her  hero  !  Ouida,  like  Launce,  would  have  her  hero  "  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things."  The  heroine  was  equally  passionate 
and  versatile  ;  while  her  wealth  of  tawny  tresses  and  the  opulent 
carnations  of  her  complexion  might  have  made  an  art  critic  die 
of  envy.  The  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  raiment  and  furniture 
of  these  persons  was  among  the  things  which  we  best  loved  in  the 
Ouida  of  old.  Some  of  the  heroine's  dresses  in  A  Winter  City  still 
abide  pleasantly  in  memory.  With  all  this  revel  of  luxury  Ouida  was 
by  way  of  being  a  moral  sort  of  writer  ;  she  would  stop  in  a 
description  of  marble  halls  to  lash  the  indolence  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  greed  of  the  age.  She  never  failed  to  expose  vices  which 
reminded  her  of  what  she  had  read  in  Suetonius  and  Petronius 
(and  Podonian  the  Elder,  for  what  we  know),  when  she  met  them 
among  her  characters.  She  had  a  kind  of  lingering  way  of  resting 
among  such  matters  and  in  the  midst  of  these  classic  reminiscences. 
Then  virtues,  with  Ouida,  were  as  lily-white  as  vices  were  flaming 
and  scarlet.  No  people  were  ever  quite  so  innocent  as  the  inno- 
cents of  Ouida,  no  self-sacrifice  ever  matched  their  devotion,  or  so 
critics  used  to  say.  Another  great  charm  of  Ouida  was  her 
following  after  Mrs.  Malaprop.  No  lady  writer  made  more  and 
more  diverting  mistakes  when  touching  on  such  topics  as  sport 
and  the  classics. 

These  were  the  qualities  of  the  Ouida  of  our  salad  days,  and  in 
Frescoes,  fyc.  the  same  qualities  are  present,  only  they  are  watered 
down.  If  we  are  to  put  Ouida's  books  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
virtuous,  we  prefer  not  to  take  them  as  they  were  in  the  fearless 
old  fashion.  Frescoes,  Sfe.  is  a  volume  with  which  a  girl  may 
trust  her  mother.  The  little  stories  and  "  Dramatic  Sketches  "  are 
written  in  a  tone  comparatively  moderate,  just  as  "  Leo  Adolescens  " 
wrote  comparatively  moderately  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  when  he 
"  was  voted  under  par  in  Fleet  Street."  There  is  even  a  certain 
vein  of  humour  in  Frescoes,  and  humour  has  hitherto  been  almost 
as  rare  in  Ouida's  work  as  in  the  work  of  George  Sand,  which 
occasionally  resembles  Ouida's,  much  as  a  Titian  resembles  an 
oleograph.  On  the  whole,  Frescoes  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
diversion.  But,  we  return  to  our  point,  the  matter  is  the  old 
matter  diluted. 

In  the  first  story  (which  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  and  is  told  in 
a  series  of  letters,  post-cards,  and  telegrams)  we  have  the  ancient 
class  of  puppets,  and  a  romantic  plot  so  venerable  as  to  be  almost 
prehistoric.  Ouida's  hero,  Leonis  Renzo,  is  an  Italian  painter.  He 
is  our  early  friend,  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  Ouida's  fancy.  A 
child  of  supposed  illegitimate  birth,  he  is  brought  up  in  his  little 
Italian  village  by  the  cure.  He  studies  at  Paris,  and  he  acquires, 
somehow,  the  colouring'  of  Botticelli,  with  the  design  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Such  painters,  unluckily,  are  more  common  in  Ouida's 
novels  than  in  this  evil  every-day  world.  We  remember  another 
specimen  who  eked  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  painting  the 
lids  of  chocolate  boxes.  Well,  if  a  young  Italian  combined  all  the 
skill  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  he  would  make  a  fortune  in 
a  very  short  time;  at  the  least  he  would  make  a  name.  But 
Leonis  Renzo  was  poor  and  unknown.  A  Mr.  Hollys,  of  the 
English  Embassy,  was  aware  of  his  miraculous  powers,  yet  some- 
how Hollys  did  not  find  him  customers.  He  sent  Leonis,  how- 
ever, to  decorate  the  drawing-room  of  his  cousin,  a  young,  un- 
married lady,  Countess  of  Charterys,  and  Chatelaine  of  "  Milton 
Ernest,"  in  Berks. 

The  judicious  reader  now  understands  all  about  it.  The  Italian 
is  the  soul  of  courtesy  and  courage ;  he  manages  horses  to  admi- 
ration ;  he  is  as  proud  as  he  is  poor  ;  he  sings  divinely  ;  he  can  do 
everything  except  speak  English,  though  he  alludes  with  familiarity 

*  Frescoes,  §-c. :  Dramatic  Sketches.  By  Ouida.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.    1883. , 


to  Shakspeare  and  Herrick.  The  latter  does  not  seem  an  author 
likely  to  be  known  to  a  young  Italian  painter,  even  if  he  has  taken 
high  honours  at  the  University  of  Rome.  Everything  happens  as 
in  the  best  and  oldest  models.  The  magnificent,  faultlessly 
lovely,  but  bored  Lady  Charterys  learns  Italian  from  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  painter.  Her  grandmother,  Lady  Cairnwrath 
of  Oswestry  (or  Othwestry),  in  vain  remonstrates.  A  young 
Duke  (rather  after  Mr.  Henry  James)  proposes  in  vain.  The 
Countess  falls  in  love,  the  painter  falls  in  love ;  but 
he  is  too  honourable  to  declare  his  passion.  Finally 
the  Countess  leaves  the  painter  while  she  goes  to  the 
Riviera.  He  has  a  commission  to  rummage  in  her  cabinets, 
and  arrange  her  Old  Masters'  drawings.  While  thus  engaged  he 
finds — who  does  not  guess  what  he  finds  ?  He  discovers  that  he  is 
the  true  Lord  Charterys,  that  his  mother  was  married  to  the  last 
earl  of  that  name,  that  he  is  legitimate,  and  as  for  his  poor  lady- 
love, "  she  is  no  longer  Lady  Clare."  Everything  ends  happily,  as 
in  Lord  Tennyson's  ballad  on  this  theme,  whose  antiquity  is  so 
venerable.  There  are  traits  of  humour  in  the  sketch,  and  Renzo 
is,  of  course,  very  hard  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  British 
aristocracy,  who  are  greedy,  ill-mannered,  fond  of  brandy  and 
soda-water,  and  too  rich  in  the  possession  of  leisure.  The  Italian 
nobles,  by  the  way,  are  not  famous  for  their  energy.  But  this  re- 
flection of  Renzo's  is  true,  and  pleasantly  expressed  :  — 

When  I  hear  all  these  people  talk  of  going  here,  going  there,  of  flying  this 
way  and  that,  like  so  many  happy  birds,  1  understand  that  to  be  poor  i  to 
be  a  bird  without  wings,  like  that  poor  hopeless,  ugly  apteryx  which  is  tha 
laughing-stock  of  naturalists  and  the  cruel  jest  of  nature. 

The  love-making  in  this  story  is  pretty  and  innocent.  In  fact, 
Frescoes  is  a  very  creditable  little  romance,  with  all  Ouida's  love 
of  splendour  and  of  extremes  in  everything  toned  down.  The 
habit  of  lingering  in  perilous  places  over  what  may  be  said  about 
the  "  improprieties  "  of  Boccaccio,  or  a  false  sense  of  the  word 
bastarda,  comes  out  in  "  At  Camaldoli  "  and  in  "  Afternoon."  This 
weakness  of  the  author's  is  not  exhibited  in  Frescoes.  "  At 
Camaldoli  "  is  a  little  drama  of  cross  purposes  between  an  Italian 
Duke  and  a  Belgian  lady  whom  he  believes  to  be  rich.  He  loves 
her,  and  she  him,  but  he  is  a  little  startled  when  he  finds  that  she 
is  not  the  rich  Comtesse  de  Riom,  but  the  poor  one.  How  the 
matter  ends  readers  may  discover  for  themselves.  The  English 
prig  in  this  piece  might  have  been  more  true  to  nature;  the 
American  lady  is  pretty  good,  at  least  as  English  people  under- 
stand Americans,  which,  we  are  often  told,  is  not  at  all.  In 
"  Afternoon "  we  have  an  English  nobleman  who  boasts 
that  he  "won  the  Grand  Military  three  times  running." 
Is  there  not  a  horse  somewhere  in  feminine  fiction  which 
won  the  Derby  three  times  running  ?  As  to  the  plot 
of  •"Afternoon,"'  we  have  only  to  echo  L'Estrange's  criticism  on 
himself,  "  Great  God !  how  could  I  be  so  blind  !  "  However, 
this  sort  of  blindness  (which  prevents  a  man  from  recognizing 
his  own  wife)  is  not  uncommon  in  fiction,  and  is  very  convenient. 
On  the  whole,  Ouida's  "  Dramatic  Sketches  "  may  be  compared  to 
the  "Little  Comedies  "'of  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis,  though  they  are 
much  more  violent  in  the  stage  tricks  than  anything  Mr.  Sturgis 
is  ever  likely  to  produce.  To  bring  an  incident  that  would  stagger 
Xavier  de  Montupin  into  a  little  comedy  of  society  is  to  dare  too 
much.  Beyond  references  to  "  Henri  Boyle,"  as  a  writer  on  love,  and 
to  one  "yEdon  " — "  that  blunder  comes  fronuEdon" — errors  of  the 
old  funny  sort  are  scarce  in  Ouida's  new  book.  Critics  will  be 
most  diverted  by  Ouida's  little  essay  on  "  Romance  and  Realism  " 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Times.  We  must  once  more  ex- 
plain to  Ouida  that  we  do  not  object  to  romance  (would 
that  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  gave  us  more  of  it!)  but  to 
romance  which  is  spoiled  by  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  by 
the  curious  obliquity  of  vHon  that  regards  a  wretched  scandal 
(here  told  by  Ouida)  as,  "romantic."  Ouida  describes  how  a 
Genoese  noble  kept  a  mistress  and  "  showed  liberality  to  her 
family,"  how  she  took  another  lover,  how  the  generous  nobleman 
challenged  the  other  lover,  how  the  lover  was  a  cur,  how  the 
noble  threatened  to  shoot  him,  how  the  police  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  thing,  and  how  the  idiotic  nobleman  took  a  shot  at 
himself,  while  the  "venerable  Brigadier  of  the  Guard  wept  like 
a  child."  Ouida  thinks  this  tale  at  once  real  and  romantic; 
but  we  fail  to  see  the  romance.  Here  are  a  strumpet,  a  family 
like  Les  Cardinal,  a  "  monsieur  "  who  is  a  coward,  and  a  "  mon- 
sieur "  who  is  a  fool.  The  puzzle  is  to  find  the  romance. 
Romantic  things  often  occur  in  real  life  ;  but  Ouida's  reality  is 
not  romantic,  and  her  romance  is  not  real. 


BOOKS  ON  INDIAN  WARFARE.* 

THE  fourth  edition  of  the  Rev.  George  Hodson's  memorials  of 
his  heroic  brother  is  noteworthy  for  other  reasons  than  the 
satisfaction  which  any  fresh  proof  that  Englishmen  have  not 
yet  lost  interest  in  English  prowess  must  cause.  It  includes  a 
careful  and  elaborate  vindication  from  the  extraordinary  attack 
which  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  thought  proper  to  make  some  months 
ago  on  a  dead  man  who  had  fought  for  England.    We  have  said 

*  Hodsnn  of  Hodson's  Horse.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Vindication.  By 
G.  H.  Hodson.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 

Recollections  of  the  Cahul  Campaign,  1879-1880.  By  Joshua  Duke,  Bengal 
Medical  Service.    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1883. 

Knhat,  Kuram,  and  Khost.  By  R.  Gillham-Thomsett.  London: 
Remington  &  Co.  1884. 
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extraordinary,  but  perhaps  that  is  scarcely  the  right  expression. 
The  lues  biographica  which  makes  biographers  too  often  think  it 
necessary  to  adopt  in  a  mass  the  prejudices  of  their  biographees  is 
unluckily  an  ordinary  thing  enough,  and  it  is  certain  that  Lord 
Lawrence  both  disliked  Hodson  and  treated  him  with  harshness. 
It  so  happened,  too,  that  the  biographer  had  particular  predi- 
lections of  his  own  which  might  have  led  him  to  vilify  the  slayer 
of  certain  Mahommedan  princes  even  if  Lord  Liwrence  had  been 
of  his  party,  and  the  misleading  effects  of  these  little  personal 
whimsies  are  ordinary  enough  too.    Lastly,  the  petty  jealousies 
and  heartburnings  which  gave  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  the  somewhat 
insufficient  excuse  that  other  writers  have  spoken  severely  of 
Hodson  are  ordinary  also — very  ordinary, as  ordinary  as  human 
nature.  With  the  book  itself  there  is  no  need  to  deal,  and  with  the 
general  character  of  its  hero  hardly  more.  We  for  our  parts  are  very 
glad  to  adopt  Mr.  Smith's  description  of  Hodson's  crowning  deed, 
the  pistolling  of  the  princes  at  Delhi.    "  The  deed  was  worthy  of 
the  man,  and  the  man  of  the  deed."    lie  could  not  possibly  have 
said  a  truer  thing.    Not  merely  the  immediate  hardihood,  which 
could  do  such  a  deed  in  the  face  of  enormously  superior  numbers  of 
armed  and  threatening  enemies,  but  the  steadfastness  of  mind  which 
could  dare  the  certain  opprobrium  of  cavilling  humanitarians  were 
worthy  of  a  hero,  and  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse  was  worthy  to 
take  the  crowning  vengeance  for  the  unutterable  crimes  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.    That  England  may  have  such  a  man  to  do  her 
work  for  her  whenever  she  needs  him  may  be  very  heartily  hoped. 
But  a  little  more  detailed  notice  is  due  to  the  "  Vindication."  Mr. 
Smith  has  said  that  Hodson  in  early  times  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  that  Sir  H.  Lawrence  "lost  all  faith  in  him."  Mr. 
Hodson  produces  letters  both  of  a  private  and  of  a  semi-official 
character,  dated  long  after  the  time  in  question,  in  which  Sir  H. 
Lawrence  speaks  of  his  brother  in  the  highest  terms.    Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  the  alleged  malversation  of  regimental  funds,  and  states 
truly  enough  that  a  court  of  inquiry  came  to  conclusions  adverse 
to  Hodson.    Mr.  Hodson  points  out  that  Mr.  Smith  has  sup- 
pressed the  fact  that  his  brother  appealed,  that  a  second  inquiry 
was  ordered,  that  Major-General  Eeynell  Taylor,  who  conducted 
it,  expressly  and  completely  vindicated  Hodson's  behaviour  as 
"  quite  satisfactory,"  saying,  moreover,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  the  charges,"  though  this  report,  the  existence  and 
nature  of  which  are  undeniable,  was  for  some  reason  never  officially 
published.    Again,  there  is  the  charge  of  looting  and  of  vast  stores 
of  valuables  found  in  Hodson's  boxes  after  his  death.   Mr.  Hodson 
disposes  of  this  by  pointing  out  that  these  vast  stores  were  sold  by 
public  auction  (an  exact  inventory  of  which  exists)  for  con- 
siderably less  than  two  hundred  pounds.    Finally,  there  is  the 
famous  charge  of  being  killed  while  looting,  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  voluminous   correspondence  in  the  daily  papers  some 
months  ago,  and  which  Mr.  Hodson  collected  a  great  mass  of 
testimony  to  refute.    He  does  not  reproduce  all  this  in  extenso, 
but  those  who  followed  it  most  closely  will  acknowledge  the 
accuracy  of  his  summary  when  he  says,  "  All  agree  in  the  impor- 
tant facts,  with  such  tritiing  discrepancies  as  might  be  expected." 

Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  one  should 
bold  so  high  an  opinion  of  Major  Hodson  as  it  is  right  and  just 
that  his  brother  should  hold.  Judging  from  all  accounts,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  had  some  of  the  faults  which  often  accompany 
an  essentially  military  temperament,  especially  that  kind  of 
military  temperament  which  linds  its  best  exercise  in  the  half- 
irresponsible  and  self-directed  career  of  a  leader  of  irregulars.  It 
is  likely  that  governableness  was  not  his  strong  point;  that  he 
was  not  prone  to  take  what  he  thought  wrongs  or  slights  meekly ; 
that  he  got  on  better  with  his  inferiors  or  his  superiors  by  a  great 
deal  than  with  his  equals  or  immediate  chiefs  ;  that  his  notions  of 
the  etiquette  of  military  book-keeping  were  primitive ;  that  his 
justice  was  something  of  Jeddart  justice.  An  incident  which 
Mr.  Hodson  puts  by  irrefragable  proof  in  its  true  light,  but  which 
has  been  distorted  into  a  charge  of  wholesale  plundering — the 
buying,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  great  herd  of  cattle  which  his  general 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  after  which  the  beasts  were 
escorted  by  Hodson's  Sowars  to  Delhi  and  sold  at  a  profit. — 
is  just  the  kind  of  imprudent  proceeding  which  its  sporting 
interest  no  less  than  its  probable  gainfulness  makes  attractive  to  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  but  which  a  prudent  man  would  for  more 
reasons  than  one  have  abstained  from.  We  can  discover  no  proof 
of  any  looting  in  an  evil  sense,  though,  if  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith 
will  inquire  in  any  extensive  circle  of  persons  who  had  friends  in 
the  Mutiny  he  will  probably  find  some  interesting  cimdia,  the 
present  title  to  which  is  not  easily  to  be  traced  to  anything  but 
Faustrecht.  That  the  charge  of  going  out  of  his  way  (it  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time  of  his  death)  to  loot 
is  a  base  and  groundless  slander  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that 
Hodson's  ways  were  much  more  those  of  old-fashioned  warriors 
than  of  new-fashioned  ones  there  is  also  no  doubt.  He  was  probablv 
bad  at  filling  up  reports,  and  good  at  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  country  ;  he  was  certainly  prompt  of  hand  and  high  of  heart. 

The  flesh  of  reviewers,  as  of  other  men,  is  weak,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  better  of  Mr.  Duke's 
book  but  for  some  physical  peculiarities.  It  is  a  very  large  book  ; 
one  of  those  stout  and  portly  octavos  which  lie  open  with  diffi- 
culty, and  fatigue  the  hands  greatly  in  holding  them.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  a  large  book;  for,  even  if  the  author 
persisted  in  retaining  the  considerable  amount  of  irrelevant  and 
superfluous  matter  which  he  has  mixed  up  with  his  own  recollec- 
tions, the  adoption  of  somewhat  suiaXer  type  and  closer  printing 


would  have  reduced  the  corpulence  of  the  volume  very  materially. 
As  it  is,  the  type  and  spacing  would  be  large  for  any  standard 
library  edition  of  a  great  classical  author.  Furthermore, 
the  book  is  bound  in  sticky  shiny  calico,  the  touch  of  which 
is  as  unpleasant  to  the  fingers  as  its  scarlet  hue  is  trying  to  the 
eye.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  matters  with  which  the 
critic  has  nothing  to  do  and  the  author  not  much.  They  fall 
entirely  within  the  former's  province,  and  the  latter  would  be  wise 
if  he  more  frequently  remembered  that  they  also  fall  within  his. 

Size  and  binding  are  not  the  only  things  in  which  we  have  too 
much  of  Mr.  Duke.    He  is  one  of  those  unwise  persons  who, 
shrinking  from  the  undertaking  of  writing  a  regular  history  of  a 
certain  set  of  events,  cannot"  resist  interpolating  all  sorts  of 
miscellaneous  matter  with  their  own  experiences.    Mr.  Duke  had 
experiences  which  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  tell.    He  was  attached 
to  Sir  Frederick  Robert's  personal  staff,  not  indeed  at  the  passage 
of  the  Peiwar,  but  immediately  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Gundamuck  ;  he  was  present  at  Charasiab,  was  close  by  when 
the  Sherpur  magazines  blew  up,  was  beleaguered  in  that  fortress, 
and,  finally,  shared  in  the  march  to  Candahar  and  in  the  battle 
which  avenged  Maiwand.    Thus  he  has  something  to  tell ;  and  he 
tells  it,  not  indeed  with  any  extraordinary  literary  talent,  but  in  a 
pleasant  and  straightforward  fashion  which  is  quite  readable.  The 
situation  at  Sherpur  and  some  other  incidents  and  scsnes  are  illus- 
trated by  useful  lithographs  from  drawings  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
preface  contains  a  short  paper  by  General  Roberts  himself  on  the 
conduct  of  Yakub  Khan,  which  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
document.    But  Mr.  Duke,  not  satisfied  with  these  things,  has 
mixed  up  with  them  all  sorts  of  other  things  which  are  not  in  any 
way  his  own  experiences,  which  are  not  novel,  and  which  are 
quite  out  of  place  among  them.    We  have  extracts  from  the 
accounts  given  by  English  newspaper  correspondents;  we  have, 
in   the    very  first    chapter,   a  long    account,   extending  to 
nearly  fifteen  pages,  of  a  not  particularly  eventful  exploring 
expedition,  which   was    not   only  not   made  by   Mr.  Duke, 
but  which,  apparently,  was  made  before  he  reached  Afghan- 
istan.   Constantly  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  reader 
finds  (and  there  is  nothing  more  irritating  to  a  reader  who  is 
possessed  of  some  modicum  of  intelligence  and  information)  that 
his  author  has  left  off  recollecting  altogether,  and  is  simplv  com- 
piling from  others.    Lastly,  Mr.  Duke  prints  in  an  appendix  all 
the  correspondence  between  Shere  Ali  and  General  Kaufl'mann, 
&c. — documents,  no  doubt,  of  great  value,  but  very  well  known 
already,  absolutely  unentitled  to  rank  among  his  "  recollections," 
and  dealing  with  matters  which  do  not  even  come  within  the 
period  of  those  recollections.    All  this  makes,  not  to  mince  the 
matter,  a  bud  book — a  book  which  in  parts  will  be  worth  con- 
sulting by  any  future  historian  of  the  campaign,  but  which  is 
neither  itself  a  good  history  nor  a  good  book  of  personal  remini- 
scences.   The  passage  describing  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sika  Ram, 
the  account  of  the  Sherpur  explosion  and  of  the  city  of  Cubul  during 
the  English  occupation,  and  the  tale  of  how  the  relieving  force 
first  came  heliographically  into  communication  with  Candahar,  are 
perhaps  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Duke's  volume.    But  his  accounts  of 
battles,  though  minute  and  careful,  lack  not  only  spirit  (which  is 
too  often  gained  or  aimed  at  by  the  sacrifice  of  minuteness  and 
care)  but  still  more  that  clearness  and  maplike  intelligibleness 
which  good  military  historians  often,  with  the  use  of  the  simplest 
language,  succeed  in  imparting.    We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  speak  better  of  Mr.  Duke,  because  he  is  entirely  free  from 
pretension,  in   no  way  parades   his  own  seivices  or  exploits, 
writes  in   a  thoroughly  good  spirit  on  mat.ers  political,  and 
will,   as   we   have    said,   be   useful    to   the  skilled  student 
and   future   historian  —  both  of    whom,   however,   will  pro- 
bably  indulge  in  much   stronger  language  as  to  the  com- 
position of  his  book  than  we  have  used.    The  fact  is  that  the 
practice  of  book-writiug  by  persons  who  have  taken  some  small 
personal  part  in  important  atiairs  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.    If  any  such  person  has  the  talent  and 
will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  write  a  regular  history,  he  of 
course  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.    But  the  eking  out  of  original 
matter  by  all  sorts  of  digression  and  compilation  is  something 
very  like  a  nuisance.    What  would  be  welcome  and  valuable  in 
the  shape  of  a  short  memoir  or  article  becomes  unwelcome,  and 
only  with  difficulty  available  for  any  useful  purpose,  when  it  is 
padded  and  bolstered  out  into  a  portly  volume. 

Mr.  Gillham-Thomsett,  who  is  a  professional  colleague  of  Mr. 
Duke's,  is  exposed  to  no  such  strictness  as  his  fellow-surgeon. 
His  book  is  a  very  little  one,  and  a  very  unpretentious,  confining 
itself  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  from  friends)  to  the 
recital  of  what  the  writer  actually  saw  during  the  Afghan  war. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Gillham-Thomsett  did  not  see  very  much,  the 
only  stand-up  fight  at  which  he  was  present  being  the  engagement 
at  Mattun.  Here,  however,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he 
was  witness  of  the  remarkable  gallantry  of  the  hillmen.  One  of 
their  chiefs,  his  comrade,  a  standard-bearer,  having  been  killed 
by  a  shell  which  struck  him  point  blank  on  the  breast, 
caught  up  the  flag,  ran  down  the  hill  towards  the  English  force 
for  fifty  yards  in  front  of  his  men,  and  stood  there  regardless 
of  the  fire  waving  them  on.  Mr.  Gillham-Thomsett  is  perhaps 
wont  a  little  to  exaggerate  mishaps  (such  as  some  hours'  jolting  in 
a  springlcss  vehicle,  and  a  nasty  struggle  in  the  snow  during  a 
dark  afternoon's  ride),  which  might  occur  in  circumstances  where 
hardship  is  less  to  be  looked  for  than  on  active  service  in  an 
enemy's  country  during  winter.  He  also  seasons  his  narrative  with 
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jocular  passages  of  a  deplorable  kind,  the  jokes  being  known  not 
only  to  every  one  who  has  ever  entered  a  mess-room,  but  to  every 
one  who  has  ever  consorted  with  his  fellows  in  any  state  of  life. 
But  his  book  is  not  long  enough  to  make  these  drawbacks  other 
than  tolerable. 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANN1CA* 

rpHE  sixteenth  volume  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encijclopcrdia 
JL  Britannica  may  be  as  heartily  recommended  as  any  of  its 
predecessors  to  students  who  want  a  good  book  of  reference,  or 
to  readers  who  like  to  acquire  miscellaneous  information  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  It  opens  with  the  article,  "  Mepa,  Juan  de," 
and  ends  with  "Mosul."  between  these  two  subjects  no  small 
part  of  human  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  a  condensed  but  read- 
able form  in  the  868  pages  of  the  volume.  A  wise  tutor  would 
scarcely  recommend  his  pupil  to  read  it  right  through.  The  youth 
who  tried  that  feat  would  probably  be  reduced  lower  than  the 
severest  course  of  cramming  could  bring  him.  Neither  would 
it  be  prudent  to  turn  the  book  over,  except  for  purposes  of 
muscular  exercise,  and  dip  into  its  contents.  Such  a  futile 
employment  of  his  time  would  probably  bring  the  reader  into 
doubt  whether  Monasticism  was  not  one  of  the  four  orthodox 
sects  of  Mohammedanism,  or  as  to  whether  the  Mongols 
had  something  to  do  with  Morphology.  By  carefully  ab- 
staining from  looking  at  the  text,  the  pages  may  be  turned 
over  to  some  useful  purpose,  for  the  volume  is  admirably 
illustrated.  We  do  r.ot  refer  to  the  plates  at  the  end,  which  are 
almost  all  maps,  and  ugly  maps  too.  Not  that  any  blame  attaches 
to  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  who  made  them. 
No  map-maker  can  by  any  skill  of  workmanship  cause  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  and  Missouri  to  look  like  anything  but  irregular 
chess-boards,  at  least  on  paper.  The  woodcuts  in  the  text,  how- 
ever, are  far  more  pleasant  to  look  at.  The  drawing  of  the  illus- 
trations for  the  article  on  the  Microscope  is  excellently  clear. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  to  other  articles  are  not  only  good  work- 
manship, but  artistic  into  the  bargain.  Two  of  the  woodcuts  to  the 
very  solid  article  on  Metal-work,  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Middleton,  deserve 
particular  mention.  The  first  is  the  drawing  of  a  wrought-iron 
candle-pricket,  a  piece  of  Florentine  work  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  other  is  a  part  of  the  "  Eleanor  Grill"  on  the  opposite  page. 
On  coming  to  p.  851  any  person  of  delicate  nerves  should  skip, 
or  at  least  prepare  for  a  shock.  It  contains  the  picture,  full  size, 
of  a  very  terrible  bogey  in  the  shape  of  "  part  of  a  Persian's  head 
from  the  Battle  of  Issus" — one  of  the  illustrations  to  the  paper 
on  Mosaics. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  notice  more  than  a  few  of  the  several 
hundred  articles  contained  in  the  volume.    On  the  whole  the 
arrangement  seems  to  be  fairly  good,  in  so  far  at  least  that  none 
of  the  subjects  has  been  allowed  to  take  up  an  inordinate  amount 
of  space,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in  former  instalments  of 
the  work.    Not  that  curious  examples  of  editorial  mismanagement 
are  wholly  wanting.    By  what  process  of  reasoning,  for  instance, 
was  it  decided  that  Lady  Mary  Montagu  was  entitled  to  just  a 
little  over  half  a  column,  while  three  are  given  to  Charles 
Meryon  ?    Lady  Mary's  share  is  indeed  just  a  few  hues  more  than 
that  of  Hoge'sippe  Moreau ;  and,  looking  to  the  literary  and  critical 
qualities  of  the  articles,  the  injustice  seems  even  more  glaring. 
Why,  again,  should  "  Sir  Anthony  More,  a  distinguished  portrait- 
painter,"  be  disposed  of  with  less  .than  half  the  amount  of 
biography  and  comment  given  to  Charles  Auguste  Louis  Joseph, 
Buede  Moray?    The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  Moray 
and  Moreau  died  the  other  day,  and  that  More  and  Lady  Mary 
have  been  dead  a  very  long  while.     An  encyclopaedia  is  not 
supposed,  however,  to  be  composed  on  newspaper  principles. 
Neither  is  bad  arrangement  of  this  kind  wise  from  a  business 
point  of  view.    Long  before  this  work  has  readied  the  letter  Z, 
even  scandal-mongers  will  probably  have  come  round  to  the 
opinion  that  More  is  still  better  entitled  to   attention  than 
the  cynical  Minister  of  Napoleon  III.    Neither  will  there  bo 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  Lady  Mary  is  a 
more  considerable  figure  in  literature  than  Hoge'sippe  Moreau. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  are,  however,  the  exception.    Various  scien- 
tific subjects  fall  to  be  treated  in  this  volume.    At  the  rate  at 
which  science  is  advancing  in  our  days  they  will  probably  be  ripe 
for  rewriting  by  the  time  the  Encyclopadia  is  complete  ;  but  they 
are  signed  by  names  which  are  a  guarantee  that  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  present  date.    Professor  Dittmar  contributes  an 
article  on  Metals,  and  another  on  Metallurgy.    Br.  Carpenter 
signs  the  profusely  illustrated  paper  on  the  Microscope.  The 
article  on  Morphology  is  by  Mr.  P.  Geddcs;  and  that  on  the 
Mollusca  is  by  Professor  E.  Bay  Lankester.    Two  authors — 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Roberts  and  R.  A.  Hill— sign  the  article  on 
the  Mint,  which  is  profusely  illustrated  and  full  of  information. 
Professor  Caird  covers  many  pages  on  the  inexhaustible  subject 
of  Metaphysic   with  columns  which  may  be  looked  at  with 
respect,  and  attacked   with  a  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
undertaking.     The  historical  articles  are  aiso  numerous,  and  of 
great  interest.    Nowadays,  when  the  intelligent  reader  of  the 
daily  papers  has  such  good  reason  to  try  to  understand  what 
a  Mahdi  is,  the  three  articles  on  "  Mohammedanism,"  which  we 
should  greatly  prefer  to  call  Mahometanism,  ought  to  be  carefully 
studied.     Professor  Wellhausen  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
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Mahomet,  whose  name  he  spells  Mohammed,  which  is  at  least 
better  than  other  forms,  fringed  with  a  varying  number  of  accents, 
which  we  have  seen.  The  second  article,  by  Professor  Stanislas 
Guyard,  is  on  the  Eastern  Caliphate.  It  gives  an  apparently  full 
account  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Moslem  world  after  its 
first  age.  The  reader  may  learn  from  it  the  consoling  fact  that 
Islam  is  divided  by  heresies  and  schisms  as  effectually  as  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  worth  knowing  in  times  when  we  are  con- 
tinually told  that  every  single  Mahometan  is  ready  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  cause  of  every  other.  It  would,  in 
fact,  appear  that  most  of  them  are  as  likely  to  do  so  as  the  late 
Br.  Begg  and  his  Highland  host  would  have  been  to  die  for 
Pio  Nono  because  they  both  called  themselves  Christians.  From 
the  article  on  Mahometanism  the  reader  may  profitably  pass  to 
another  on  the  Mongols  by  Professors  R.  K.  Bouglas  and  B.  Jiilg. 
Among  historical  subjects  which  lie  nearer  home,  Mr.  Pattison 
deals  with  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  article  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  the  work  done  for  an  encyclopaedia  of  a 
high  class  should  be.  It  is  full  of  facts,  and  quite  free 
from  eloquent  padding,  without  therefore  being  destitute 
of  literary  merit.  Mr.  Pattison  seems  to  us  to  have  defined 
More's  position  as  a  man  of  the  new  learning,  who  was,  however, 
a  sincere  Catholic  with  perfect  precision  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  done  justice  to  the  King  without  falling  into  paradox. 
He  can  see  that  Henry  took,  on  the  whole,  the  best  course  for 
England  without  at  the  same  time  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  it  from  wholly  noble  motives.  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  another  of  those  high-minded  and  well-meaning 
men  who  have  come  to  the  ground  between  two  stools  in  his 
article  on  Montrose.  There  is  naturally  much  matter  which  is 
pure  information  in  this  volume — such,  lor  instance,  as  the  article 
on  Mexico;  to  which,  however,  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the 
civilization  which  the  Spaniards  found  there,  and  destroyed. 
America  has  a  considerable  share  of  these  geographical  papers, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  so  many  rivers  and  8tates 
begin  with  the  letter  "  M."  Readers  in  search  of  information 
about  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Milwaukie,  Mississippi — the  river  or 
the  State — Missouri,  and  Montana  will  find  it  in  abundance  in 
this  sixteenth  volume  of  the  JEn.cn/clopcsdia. 

The  artistic  and  literary  articles  are,  as  they  have  been  in 
former  volumes,  often  of  great  interest.  We  cannot  honestly 
say  that  all  of  them  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  the  contri- 
butions to  an  encyclopaedia  ought  to  be.  The  preciosity  of  Mr. 
Wedmore's  "  Meayon  "  is  more  obvious  than  the  solidity  of  its 
criticism.  No  doubt  the  rule  that  a  word  must  not  be  repeated 
in  the  same  sentence  was  invented  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  people  who  have  no  ear  to  write  without  being  too  con- 
tinually flat,  but  it  has  its  merits  not  the  less.  From  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wedmore  goes  out  of  his  way  to  offend  against  it  some  score  of 
times  in  two  columns,  we  conclude  that  he  considers  it  the  in- 
vention of  the  Philistine.  Certainly  there  is  no  gain  in  lucidity  to 
compensate  for  the  unpleasant  repetition  in  such  a  sentence  as 
this — "  But  a  living  authority,  himself  an  eminent  etcher,  and 
admiring  Meryou  thoroughly,  has  called  Meryon  by  preference  a 
great  original  engraver — so  little  of  Meryon's  work  accords  with 
Mr.  Iladen's  view  of  etching."  Some  of  the  judgments  in 
Mrs.  Pattison's  article  on  J.  F.  Millet  contradict  one  another.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  he  was  at  once  a  faithful 
painter  of  peasant-life  and  that  the  "dresses  of  his  figures  are  uot 
clothes,  but  drapery,  through  which  the  forms  and  movements  of 
the  body  are  strongly  felt,"  or  that  he  is  true  to  nature  in  giving  a 
"  Washerwoman  at  her  Tub  "  "  the  grand  action  of  Medea."  The 
dresses  of  peasants  do  look  like  clothes,  and  washerwomen  do  not 
possess  the  grand  action  of  Medea,  at  least  only  once  or  so  in  a 
hundred  years.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Millet  drew 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  country  labourers  colouved  by  his  own 
strong  and  gloomy  imagination,  but  no  more  true  to  commonplace 
nature  than  the  pastorals  of  Watteau,  though  they  are  infinitely 
more  manly.  The  article  on  Michelangelo  by  Professor  Sidney 
Colvin  is  altogether  admirable.  In  the  space  at  his  disposal,  souie 
thirteen  columns,  he  gives  all  the  essential  facts  of  one  of  the 
longest  and  perhaps  the  best  filled  of  all  artistic  lives. 
No  better  account  of  the  many-sided  career  of  the  great  Florentine 
and  of  the  wonderful  world  in  which  he  acted  his  various  parts 
can  ever  have  been  given  in  anything  like  the  same  space.  Much 
sound  criticism,  a  condensed  catalogue  rai&onne,  and  a  guide  to  the 
bihliography  of  Michelangelo  are  given  along  with  the  biogra- 
phical matter.  Among  the  literary  papers  we  grieve  to  have  to  say 
that  the  most  readable  are  devoted  to  Frenchmen.  Mr.  Lang 
contributes  a  chatty  article  on  Moliere,  which  gives  the  results  of 
modern  research  in  the  least  pedantic  of  manners,  with  not  a  Jittle 
sound  criticism  in  an  incidental  way.  Mr.  Saintsbury  adds  to  the 
excellent  series  of  critical  biographies  of  French  men  of  letters 
with  which  he  is  enriching  the  Encyclopcedia.  In  the  present 
volume  he  signs  four  papers  on  Merimee,  Michelet,  Montaigne, 
and  Montesquieu.  In  the  article  on  Michelet  Mr.  Saintsbury 
justly  observes  that  "  a  whole  critique  "  of  French  literature  and 
French  character  might  be  founded  on  La  Femme.  We  wish 
that  he  would  write  it.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  sterner  to  Montaigne 
than  he  was  to  La  Rochefoucauld.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  easier 
to  forgive  the  reckless  intriguer  who  cared  not  whether  he  ruined 
his  country  than  the  easy-going  philosopher  who  shirked  facing 
the  plague.  La  Rochefoucauld's  readiness  to  fight  covers  his 
sins.  Professor  Minto's  papers  on  J.  S.  Mill  and  Thomas  Moore 
are  full  of  facts,  but  they  might  profitably  be  cleansed  of  certain 
graces  of  style.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  appearance  of  disrespect  in 
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saying  that  Scott  and  Mackintosh  «  scribbled  off1"  histories  even  for 
Lardiiers  Cyclopedia.  Also,  we  think,  there  is  a  rather  mie- 
placed  poetry  of  the  weaker  amatory  kind  in  savin-  that  Dumonf s 
Irmte  de  Legation  aroused  in  J.  8.  Mill  "  an  ambition  as  enthu- 
siastic and  impassioned  as  a  young  man's  lirst  love."  We  may 
make  one  more  observation  on  the  literary  part  of  this  volume. 
Ihe  Spanish  articles  are,  as  they  have  been  all  along,  very  poor; 
but  the  height  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  the  two  Moratins 
very  worthy  but  very  dull  men,  have  a  page  between  them,  while 
JHoreto,  in  some  respects  the  first  of  Spanish  dramatists  and  a 
master  of  comedy,  is  clipped  down  to  a  dozen  lines  and  a  jejune 
list  oi  his  plays.  J  J 


SOME  MINOR  POETS.* 

Tin  HOUGH  Aristotle  is  not  a  minor  poet,  it  seems  more  than 
J-    ordinarily  fortunate  that  a  copy  of  the  Poetics  should  have 
found  its  way  to  us  along-  with  the  twelve  volumes  of  verse  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  notice.    It  gives  a  timid  critic  a  great 
sense  of  security  to  bo  able  to  lay  his  finger  on  his  Aristotle  as  he 
employs  what  authors  are  apt  to  disregard  as  the  flouts  and  jeers  I 
of_  a  reviewer.    There  are  many  truisms  very  necessarv  for  the 
minor  poet  that  were  spoken  by  Aristotle,  and  are  clearl/renderpd 
by  Mr.  Wharton.    For  instance,  what  could  be  better  than  to 
remind  poets,  great  and  small,  that  the  perfection  of  style  is  to  be 
clear  without  being  mean  ;  or  that  when  a  style  is  «  s"traao-e  and 
metaphorical,  with  lengthenings  and  everything  unordinary  "  then 
"  the  result  will  be  either  a  riddle  or  a  jargon  "?  Every  one  should 
admit  the  truth  of  such  remarks;  but  how  much  better  they  come 
from  Aristotle  than  from  ourselves.    Mr.  Wharton's  translation 
does  not,  we  presume,  aim  at  being  more  than  a  crib,  and  as  such 
it  is_  successful.    The  cribs  of  a  nation,  like  its  histories,  require 
rewriting  every  few  years— at  least  it  would  appear  so ;  for  a  new 
translation  is  always  in  demand  at  the  Universities.    Though  Mr 
Wharton  not  unfrequently  assumes  that  familiar  and  peculiar 
phraseology  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Bohn,  he  on 
occasion  can  employ  a  more  idiomatic  form  of  expression.  His 
translation  is  always  construable. 

When  Mr.  Wyville  Home  published  his  first  volume  of  poetry— 
The  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer— the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  with  that 
healthy  ardour  which  endears  the  provincial  press  to  the  youno- 
versifier,  predicted  for  his  work  "  second  and  subsequent  editions" 
It  is  true  that  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  put  in  an  "  if"  •  but 
even  with  an  "if"  it  would  be  very  rash  to  predict  "  second  and 
subsequent  editions  for  any  volume  of  modern  verse.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  poems  do  not  deserve  such  editions ;  many  of 
them  do ;  but  "  second  and  subsequent "  editions  in  these  days 
are  only  accorded  to  very  great  merit  or  good  luck.  Still  we 
will  hope  that  the  sanguine  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror  may  be 
right.  Bristol,  if  well  roused,  might  itself  swallow  an  edition 
for  ever  since  the  days  of  Amos  Cottle  Bristol  has  loved  the 
Muses.  Mr.  Wyville  Home  certainly  knows  how  to  write,  and 
chooses  good  subjects  for  his  poems.  But  the  real  question  for 
the  critic  is,  admitting  that  he  can  practise  all  the  delicate  devices 
which  this  age  has  been  taught  by  the  great  masters  of  style  that 
adorn  it,  does  the  writer  show  that  he  has  the  real  stuff  of 
poetry  within  him  in  addition  to  these  graces  of  style  ?  Can  he 
reach  from  heaven  some  of  that  true  fire  of  song  with  which  to 
fir 


style  is  anything  but  an  excuse  for  verse.  Of  rhymes  like  those  of 
Mr.  Lourke  Marston  it  is  not  too  much  to  urge  "  All  Hampstead 
spins  a  thousand  such  a  day."  In  truth,  no  amount  of  love  lor 
beauty,  no  power  of  rhythm,  no  cultivation  or  scholarship  can 
make  a  poet.  This  seems  too  true  to  speak  ;  but  yet  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  say  to  those  who  write  with  such  care  as  does  Mr  Philin 
Bourke  Marston.  "Caught  in  the  Nets"  contains  some  rood 
lines,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  the  author  on  his  choice  of  the 
subject.  The  Merman  is  always  a  pleasant  person  in  poetry,  but 
we  cannot  help  declaring  that  he  becomes  somewhat  ridiculous 
when  represented  as  he  is  in  the  passage  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
poem: —  1 

a.m.  1180.  This  year  also  near  unto  Orford  in  Suffolk  certain  fishers 
took  in  their  nets  a  hsli  having  the  shape  of  a  man  in  all  points  which 
fish  was  kept  by  Bartholomew  de  Glandevillc  in  the  Castle  of  Orford  six 
Sffi  °fr  ™re-  He  spake  not  a  word;  all  manner  of  meats  he  did 
g  adh  eat  but  most  greed.Iy  raw  fish.  Oftentimes  he  was  brought  to  the 
Church  but  never  showed  any  sign  of  adoration.  At  length  not  being  well 
Chronicl  ^       wasnever  seen  after.— Sir  Richard  Baker's 

Certainly  a  most  "  delicate  monster."  The  idea  of  the  strange 
beast  Wing  for  his  sea  caves  is  perhaps  poetic ;  but  as  much  can 
hardly  be  said  for  his  gastronomic  feats.  Mr.  Bourke  Marston, 
however,  thinks  differently,  and  we  are  told  all  about  what  the 
nsh  had  to  eat: — 

They  gave  me  food,  of  which  I  was  full  glad, 
And  strange  it  was,  and  sweet,  so  that  I  had 
Some  joy  in  eating  it ;  and  fish  they  gave, 
Dear  lish  that  smelt  and  tasted  of  the  wave. 


--     — ~v.  HMU 

ins  thoughts  and  make  them  take  poetic  expression  ?  We 
think  that  the  poem  "  On  the  Hither  Side  of  Death  "  does  in  some 
degree  show  this  power.  The  light  is  fitful,  not  sustained,  but 
there  is  the  true  gleam  of  poetry.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do 
.justice  to  Mr.  Wyville  Home's  verse  by  quotation.  Much  of  it 
is  very  harmonious,  and  it  invariably  shows  itself  the  work  of  a 
scholar  of  line  sense.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Wyville  Home  will  con- 
tinue to  write,  and  that,  if  he  does,  his  work  will  be  in  subjects 
idyllic  and  descriptive.  His  work,  too,  would  be  best  in  some 
measure  of  great  resources  which  will  bear  infinite  elaboration 
in  beauty  of  cadence.  Blank  verse,  the  couplet,  or  the  Spenserian, 
or  octave  stanzas,  all  afford  excellent  opportunities.  In  the  pre- 
sent volume  the  blank  verse  is  a  little  heavy  and  monotonous,  but 
in  the  couplet  a  considerable  success  has  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Philip  Bourke  Marston  is  known  as  one  of  the  lesser  lights 
in  the  school  which  is  called  aesthetic,  if  that  word  is  not  obsolete 
yet.  When  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Rossetti  be-an 
to  delight  the  ears  of  men  with  their  music  of  words,  their  first 
followers  seemed  themselves  remarkable.  But  now  so  many  men 
have  got  the  seed  that  the  mere  exercise  of  a  particular  form  of 
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We  have  not  space  to  tell  how  the  fish  escapes,  and  how  he  is 
comforted  "  with  damp  and  salt  caresses/'  It  is  almost  enough 
however,  to  state  that  Mr.  Marston  contemplates  such  a  terribly 
uncomfortable  form  of  endearment,  to  show  into  what  absurdities 
the  verse-writer  seeking  originality  may  be  led. 

Britannus's  "  National  Portent "  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which 
bring  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  reviewer.  The  poem  is  short  the 
print  is  large,  and  after  its  kind  each  line  is  a  gem.  The  meaning 
of  Britannus  is  at  first  hard  to  grasp  ;  but  after  considerable  pain's 
and  a  minute  perusal  we  have  arrived  at  the  following  result.  The 
poem  is  "  supposed  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  papers  of  the 

Jiev-. — :  '  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,"  and  to  have  been  written 

by  him  in  India.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  the  first  line  of  the 
poem  informs  us  that  he  had  "  a  faithful  friend  "  who  rivalled  all 
his  young  compeers,  and  was  imbued  with  a  "  love  for  classic 
lore."  The  friend  takes  to  affairs  of  State.  One  day  the  narrator 
finds  him  "in  painful  agitation  and  unrest,"  with  a  "lofty  frown" 
"stamped  upon  his  brow."  "  At  night-time,"  exclaims" the  poor 
distracted  gentleman,  "  I  have  had  a  fearful  dream."  This  "  vivid 
nightmare"  is  then  described.  The  dreamer  found  himself  in  a 
high  position  in  the  State,  but  with  his  nature  spoiled  bv  ambition. 
Rebuffed  by  his  friends,  he  has  recourse  to  "  vindictive  wrath," 
and  he  proceeds  to  lead  "a  life  of  wild  revenge."  "A  petty 
hatred  towards  a  rival  mind "  then  led  him  down  to  depths  he 
most  abhorred,  and  made  him  attempt,  "  with  subtle  Jesuitical 
designs,"  to  destroy  his  country,  solely  because 

My  rival  wisely  chose  the  nobler  part, 
Nought  then  remained  for  me  but  to  destroy. 
Thenceforward  all  that  now  I  value  most 
I  laboured  in  my  rage  to  hew  it  down. 

Though  his  friends  "  cried  shame,"  the  unfortunate  dreamer  "  sped 
more  fiercely "  on  his  mad  career,  till  at  last  he  was  awakened 
from  the  dream,  as  he  says»himself, 

Or  ever  I  had  reached  the  final  doom. 
So  ends  the  Dream.  "  Final  doom  "  is  good.  We  have  been 
apt  before  to  consider  that  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  dooms 
generally  was  their  finality.  The  dreamer  goes  on  to  explain  to 
his  friend  that  "  not  once  or  twice,  but  full  three  several  times," 
the  vision  haunted  him  "  wildly  "  in  his  "  nightly  dreams,"  and 
that  it  "  moved  him  to  a  frantic  state  of  miud."  He  protests 
against  the  cruel  fate  which  was  to  make  him  "  force  on  legislation 
in  the  teeth  of  wiser  men,"  who  at  the  same  time  "  close  their 
eyes  for  shaine."  The  reverend  listener  is  melancholy  at  this 
recital,  but  remarks  that  in  case 

Thy  mind  should  prove  thee  false  to  that  degree, 
I  pray  that  friends  more  mindful  of  thv  fame 
May  save  thee  from  a  ruin  worse  than  "all. 

W7e  trust  that  the  Premier  will  be  duly  edified  by  this  effusion. 

The  Story  of  St.  Stephen  is  a  somewhat  mystic  poem  written 
in  an  octosyllabic  stanza.  The  cadence  of  the  verse  is  not  un- 
pleasant, but  the  whole  does  not  seem  to  rise  above  the  usual 
level  of  poetry  devoted  to  sacred  subjects.  Why  sacred  poetry 
should  be,  as  a  rule,  so  unsatisfactory  is  a  difficult  question.  Mr. 
Collett's  book  does  not  suggest  a  ready  explanation.  The  hymns 
and  minor  poems  which  follow  The '  Story  of  St.  Stephen  are 
quiet  and  simple,  but  display  nothing  approaching  originality  or 
power. 

Mr.  Reid's  Romance  of  Sony  is  just  one  of  those  books  that 
puzzle  a  reviewer.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  he  can  consci- 
entiously praise.  All  he  can  say  in  blame  is,  probably,  that  the 
writer  is  not  a  poet.  Such  criticism  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  the 
critic,  the  public,  or  fhe  author.  Mr.  Reid's  intention  to  write  as 
well  as  he  can  is  so  thoroughly  honest  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  strong  language  such  as  arises  with  the  pretentious  coxcombs 
of  verse  who  flaunt  their  parchment  covers  and  rough  edges  before 
the  public.  Mr.  Reid  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  young  writer. 
Advice  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  The  birthday  verses  to  a 
poetess  are  the  best  iu  the  book.    One  stanza  is  decidedly  good, 
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but  the  poem  is  unequal.  Even  Scotchmen,  we  should  imagine, 
■will  find  the  poems  in  imitation  of  Burns  very  dull  reading.  The 
poem  called  The  Romance  of  Sony  displays  a  knowledge  of 
English  literature  of  the  kind  which  gets  people  into  Sandhurst. 
Every  poet  has  a  phrase  found  for  him. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  tell  "  Lara "  that  he  is  not  a  poet. 
He  might  fancy  he  was  a  Shelley,  and  think  that  his  poetry  was 
abused  because  of  his  opinions.  He  would  tell  us  that  our  criti- 
cism was  worthy  of  our  creed,  and  other  withering  little  home 
truths.  Now  to  make  "  Lara  "  fancy  himself  a  Shelley  is  the  very 
last  thing  that  we  want  to  do.  We  are  afraid  that  such  a  position 
is  quite  unattainable  by  him.  Secularism  is  "  Lara's  "  creed,  and 
he  is  the  most  dogmatic  of  sectarians.  He  is  violently  mis- 
sionary. This  does  credit  to  his  sincerity ;  but  it  does  not  make 
him  a  poet.  We  intend  to  criticize  "  Lara  "  simply  on  literary 
grounds ;  we  will  not,  therefore,  refer  to  the  vulgarity  and  bad 
taste  of  his  satires.  Still  we  cannot  help  regretting  this  want  of 
good  taste,  because  some  of  the  poems  show  a  considerable  amount 
of  feeling  and  sense  of  the  beautiful.  People  get  over  violent  fits 
of  atheism  and  secularism ;  real  defects  of  taste  are,  we  fear, 
things  more  hard  to  cure. 

Lyrical  Recreations  contain  usually  more  recreation  for  the 
writer  than  for  the  reader.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Ward's  book. 
American  poets  have  achieved  the  questionable  success  of  writing 
on  unusually  twaddly  subjects  in  very  smooth  verse.  There  is,  in 
truth,  nothing  to  recommend  Mr.  Ward's  best  verses  except  their 
smoothness.  To  some  of  the  inferior  of  his  poems  the  criticism 
"  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting,"  would  be  far  more  ap- 
plicable than  to  Lycidas.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  it  is  applicable, 
but  the  poem  "In  Fifth  Avenue "  comes  very  near  it.  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  are  an  example  : — 

Though  I  forgave  him  he  wanted  still  more  ; 

I  scorned  my  vows  to  betray, 
But  ordered  him  to  be  shown  to  the  door, 

And  moped  no  more  that  day. 

And  I  sometimes  wish  that  this  stupid  life 

Might  linish  without  delay  ; 
I'm  a  virtuous  uncomplaining  wife, 

But  I  mope  the  lifelong  day. 

Miss  Sydney  Lever  collects  a  small  volume  of  songs  suitable  for 
music.  Many  of  them  would  make  very  pretty  songs,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  musicians  may  adopt  some  of  them.  The 
words  set  to  much  modern  music  are  quite  intolerable.  Miss 
Lever  writes  sense  and  grammar,  and  that  is  a  great  deal.  "  The 
Brocade  Gown"  would  make  a  little  drawing-room  ballad  such 
as  youog  ladies  insatiably  desire  to  sing. 

A  poem  about  the  Mendips  may  be  enough  to  reconcile  a  few 
Somersetshire  people  to  a  volume  of  poetry,  but  the  general  reader 
will  feel  no  such  sympathy  for  the  poem  headed  "  Furze 
Blossoms  late  in  Autumn."  On  the  whole,  Ella  Vut/mllin  does 
not  contain  very  much  that  is  remarkable.  The  poem  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  volume  is  ambitious  in  design,  but  the  writer  is 
not  capable  of  dealing  adequately  with  his  subject.  The  plot 
might  serve  for  a  tragedy.  Many  ot  the  lyrical  poems  are  smoothly 
written.  One  of  the  last  in  the  book,  called  "  Those  Merry  Walks 
Together,"  is  not  without  a  certain  pleasant  swing. 

Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  completes  the  issue  of  his  works  by 
the  publication  of  his  tenth  volume.  The  book  is  well  and 
clearly  printed,  and  has  a  good  many  woodcuts.  Of  these  the 
small  are  often  pretty  and  attractive ;  the  larger  are,  however,  very 
dreary.  The  poems  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  best ;  but,  though  at  least  two  of  them  are  decidedly  good, 
we  do  not  feel  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  Mr.  Waugh  seems  a 
little  inclined  to  let  himself  write  twaddle  just  because  he  is 
writing  in  dialect.  This  is  always  a  danger,  fur  things  are  apt 
to  look  poetical  and  picturesque  in  their  homely  dress  which,  in 
truth,  are  not  essentially  poetic.  "  Come  whoam  to  thy  childer 
an'  me  "  is  a  poem  of  a  high  order  of  merit  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  directness,  and  hearty  ballad  swing.  "  Bonny  Nan  "  is  another 
song  which  has  some  of  the  true  gold  of  poetry  in  it,  though  it 
cannot  boast  of  any  very  careful  finish,  such  as  Burns  shows  to 
be  quite  compatible  with  the  use  of  dialect.  The  occasional 
poems  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  show  decided  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Wordsworth,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  borrowed 
from  more  moderu  writers.  Many  of  these  little  poems  are 
written  with  considerable  grace,  and  the  language  is  harmonious 
and  intelligible.  Of  these  "  The  Moorland  Witch  "  and  the  lines 
"To  a  young  lady  who  lent  me  a  book  "  are  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest. We  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr.  Waugh  upon  the  good 
fortune  that  has  allowed  him  thus  to  gather  all  the  writings  of 
his  life  together.  He  deserves  such  a  reward  for  the  simple  sin- 
cerity of  his  work. 

Mr.  Whittier's  new  volume  is  prettily  bound  and  printed.  His 
name  is  a  warrant  for  good  taste  and  literary  finish.  This  is  the 
chief  merit  of  the  ^oems  now  before  us.  The  ballad  of  The  Ray  of 
Seven  Islands  ha/j  many  good  lines  in  it,  though  there  is  an 
impending  sense  of  the  prosaic  throughout.  "  How  the  women 
went  from  Do/er,"  a  tale  of  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  in 
New  England,ftells  how  two  women  were  whipped  through  the 
villages,  tied  toVthe  cart's  tail.  There  is  something  of  the  ring  of 
Mr.  Browning's  \iablA  Ren-Ezra  in  the  poem.  The  Quaker  women 
prophesy  against  their  persecutors: — 

In  tho  1  ight  of  the  Lord  a  flame  we  see 
Climb  and  kindle  a  proud  roof-tree  j 
And  beneath  it  an  old  man  lying  dead, 
With  stains  of  blood  on  his  hoary  head. 


"  Godspeed  "  is  prevented  from  being  a  very  exquisite  little  poem 
by  the  form  which  makes  it  very  nearly  a  sonnet,  and  yet  not 
quite  one.  We  have  no  objectiou  to  poems  of  fourteen  lines 
which  are  clearly  not  sonnets  ;  but  the  ear  becomes  so  accustomed 
to  the  harmonious  cadence  of  the  true  sonnet  that  its  imperfect 
form  always  jars  a  little.  Mr.  Whittier  does  not  make  the 
proper  break  in  sense  after  the  quatrains.  Altogether  the  poet's 
English  admirers  will  find  much  to  like  in  the  present  volume. 


CARICATURES  AND  PORTRAITS.* 

f  1 1  HE  present  volume  contains  a  reissue,  in  a  reduced  form,  of 
-L  the  famous  series  of  portraits  contributed  by  Maclise  to  the 
Fraser  of  1830-38 — the  Eraser  of  Thackeray  and  Carlyle  and 
Maginn.  Of  these  there  are  some  eighty,  which  number  the 
editor,  on  his  own  responsibility,  has  increased  by  four :  one,  of 
Henry  Hallam,  produced  for  the  series  but  never  published ;  and 
three  others — of  Maclise,  Thackeray,  and  Father  Prout — from 
various  sources.  They  are  reductions,  as  we  have  said ;  but  they 
suffer  little  or  nothing  by  the  process.  Those  that  were  excellent 
are  excellent  still.  Those  that  were  bad  are  no  worse  than  before. 
In  fact,  their  merits  and  demerits  are  the  same  as  when  Rossetti 
wrote  of  them.  "  No  such  series,"  he  says,  "  of  the  portraits  of  the 
celebrated  of  any  epoch,  produced  by  an  eye  and  hand  of  so  much 
insight  and  power,  and  realized  with  a  view  to  the  actual  impres- 
sion of  the  sitter,  exists  anywhere."  That  is  true  of  them  now, 
as  it  was  true  of  them  twelve  years  and  more  ago.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  that  they  are  something  more  than  unique :  they  are 
interesting  and  suggestive  in  the  highest  degree. 
'  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  discuss  them  in  detail,  it  will  be 
well  to  deal  with  the  "  Memoirs  " — eighty-four  in  number — in 
which  they  are  "  embedded  and  enjellied."  The  editor  has  thought 
fit  to  omit  the  notices  by  Maginn,  in  whose  company  they 
originally  appeared,  and  to  fill  their  room  with  notices  of  his 
own.  "  The  context  of  Maginn,"  he  judiciously  observes,  "  bril- 
liant as  it  undoubtedly  was,  contained  much  that  was  hasty, 
illiberal,  and  purely  ephemeral ;  and,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
omitted,  at  least  in  its  substantive  form,  with  advantage."  Of  the 
wild  work  done  for  the  "  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Cha- 
racters," by  the  original  of  Thackeray's  Captain  Shandon,  this  is 
a  description  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  severity ;  but  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Mr.  Bates  that  its 
omission  "  in  its  substantive  form "  is  advantageous.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  good  editor, 
to  republish  Maginn  with  Maclise,  the  portraits  with  their 
original  settings,  the  prose  of  Oliver  Yorke — with  its  "  all- 
too-Irish  mirth  and  madness,  and  odour  of  palled  punch " — 
with  the  vigorous  if  somewhat  dandified  pencillings  of  Alfred 
Croquis.  He  might  have  annotated  and  corrected  and  ex- 
plained as  much  as  he  liked.  But  he  should  not  have  hesitated 
for  a  moment  to  reprint  the  whole  work,  if  only  as  a  literary 
curiosity.  To  say  that  it  "  contains  much  that  was  hasty,  illiberal, 
and  purely  ephemeral  "  is  beside  the  mark.  So  do  the  Nodes  of 
Chri.-topher  North  ;  so  do  the  Runnymede  Letters  of  young  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  so  does  journalism  in  general.  The  druuken  and  swash- 
ing humorousness  of  Oliver  Yorke  was  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  half  a  century  ago;  and  that  we  are 
nowadays  mim-mouthed  and  delicate  of  fancy  is  not  a  reason  for 
suppressing,  "  in  its  substantive  form,"  the  work  of  a  man  who  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  particularly  when,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  that  work  is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of 
certain  matter  which  has  been  deemed  worth  reproduction  in  its 
entirety,  and  to  the  elucidation  and  adornment  of  which  it  was 
originally  appropriated.  Maclise  has  merit  enough  of  his  own  to  be 
interesting — even  remarkable — alone  ;  but  to  get  the  whole  flavour 
of  his  satire,  to  breathe  a  full  breath  of  the  air  in  which  he  pro- 
duced it,  to  make  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  his  contemporaries, 
we  should  have  had  him  as  he  came,  with  Maginn  behind  him. 
The  pictorial  satirist,  in  fact,  is  not  all  himself  in  the  banish- 
ment of  the  satirist  in  words.  They  complete  each  other  :  like  the 
"  deux  pantalons  "  in  which  M.  Hugo  clothed  a  future  dignitary  of 
the  Empire, 

Dont  les  trous,  par  bonheur,  n'e'taient  pas  l'un  sur  l'autre. 

They  were  reckless  and  truculent  in  their  lives,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  either  that  in  their  deaths  the  "  substantive  form"  of  the 
one  should  be  divided  from  the  "  substantive  form  "  of  the  other. 

But  where  some  editors  would  fear  to  tread,  the  present  editor 
has  rushed  in,  and  produced  a  readable  if  imperfect  and  lopsided 
book.  He  has  a  sincere  and  undiscriminating  affection  for  the  men 
of  fifty  years  back,  and  he  writes  of  them  with  an  enthusiasm,  a 
disorder,  a  garrulity  of  style,  an  intemperance  of  insight,  a  "nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs,"  that  are  amusing  in  no  mean  degree.  He 
is  often  wrong  in  his  facts,  and  often  merely  imaginative  in  his 
criticisms  ;  but  his  work  has  in  it  not  a  little  of  "  fine  confused 
good  feeling."  It  is  too  bad  of  him,  no  doubt,  to  ascribe  The 
Woodspurge  to  poor  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti-,  to  claim  for  "bright, 
broken  Maginn  "  what  he  calls  "  a  proximate  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame  with  the  great  foregone  masters  "  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of 
writing — with  Lucian,  with  Aristophanes,  with  Rabelais,  and  with 
Swift";  to  write  of  an  "  alleged  rejoinder "  of  Lamb  (the  italics 


*  The  Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters, 
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are  his  own)  that  it  is  "  full  of  ovine  humour,  and  has  so  much  of 
the  bovine  in  it  that  it  might  well  find  a  place  among  the  stories 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  bucolic  essay  on  Irish  Bnlls" ;  to  talk  of 
Lockhart's  Roman  novel  as  something  "  coldly  and  sternly  classical, 
as  a  romance  of  Apuleius  or  Barclay."  It  is  scarcely  wise  of  him 
to  think— in  print,  at  all  events— of  the  Laureate's  famous  attack 
on  The  New  Timon  as  "  poor  stuff.  .  .  .  Weak,  washy,  and  diffuse  ; 
much  of  it  mere  abuse,  and  the  rest  obscure  and  meaningless."  It 
is  hardly  prophetic  of  him  to  opine  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was 
"  the  last  literary  man,  of  the  present  day  at  least,  concerning 
whose  place  of  sepulture  a  care  will  be  felt."  It  is  certainly  pecu- 
liar of  him  to  deal  so  freely  in  such  luxuries  of  style  as  italics  and 
small  capitals,  and  in  such  gallantries  of  English  as  "  hight," 
"  circumforaneous,"  and  "  exiguity  of  bulk."  But,  for  all  this,  and 
a  vast  deal  more  of  the  same  sort,  his  work  is  singularly  useful  and 
amusing.  He  has  gone  grubbing  among  the  dry  bones  of  the 
epoch  he  loves  until  he  has  got  to  know  more  of  it  than  he  knows 
of  his  own.  He  has  it  as  his  lingers'  ends ;  and  he  gossips  and 
blunders  and  gives  way  to  eloquence  about  it  in  a  way  that  really 
disarms  criticism.  He  is  full  of  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.  He  can  tell  you  all  about  Crofton 
Croker,  and  L.  E.  L.,  and  Westmacott  (of  the  Age),  and  the 
amazing  Lardner,  and  the  excellent  Jerdan,  and  a  hundred  little 
immortalities  beside.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  shy  of  adducing  the 
late  Dr.  Kenealy  as  a  critical  authority,  or  of  keeping  himself 
in  countenance  by  an  appeal  to  "  Richard  Oastler,  who  was  his 
(Maginn's)  companion  in  the  Fleet."  But  to  him  who  can  quote 
from  works  so  enchanting  and  recondite  as  "  A  Man  of  Fashion's  " 
jyilorsay  ;  or,  the  Follies  of  the  Day,  a  great  deal  may  be  forgiven. 
Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Bates;  and  students  of  manners  and  literature 
will  find  his  book,  for  all  its  oddities  and  absurdities,  as  full  of 
matter  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat. 

The  portraits  themselves  have  been  so  often  discussed  that  at 
this  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  anything  new  about  them. 
Some  are  admirable  ;  others  are  poor  indeed.  The  good  ones,  though, 
outnumber  the  bad.  You  have  but  to  consider  them  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  men  they  represent.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
S.  T.  C.  :  querulous,  a  trifle  deprecating,  yet  obviously  full  of 
words  ;  the  prophet  of  the  soomjective  and  omjective  of  Carlyle's 
ironical  vision.  Here,  in  raiment  of  faultless  cut,  in  an  attitude 
of  the  utmost  elegance,  his  head  "  sunning  over  with  curls  "  (like 
the  Laureate's  Maud),  with  Oriental  arms  upon  the  wall,  and  a 
monstrous  pipe,  and  a  vast  ottoman,  is  young  Mr.  Disraeli—"  the 
wondrous  boy  who  wrote  Alroy  "■ — handsome,  exquisite,  imper- 
turbable ;  a  kind  of  Dandiacal  Apollo.  Here  is  Morier,  arrogant 
and  loud  ;  and  Mrs.  Norton,  fastidious  and  superb  ;  and  Words- 
worth, majestically  parsonical ;  and  D'Orsay,  like  one  of  Balzac's 
ideals  —  Rastignac,  or  De  Marsay,  or  the  incomparable  La 
Palferine;  and  Robert  Montgomery,  as  an  inspired  hairdresser; 
and  Lady  Blessington,  in  years,  all  dignity  and  charm,  with  Lady 
Blessington  in  youth,  all  grace  and  beauty  and  delightfulness,  upon 
the  wall ;  and  Talleyrand,  club-footed  and  withered,  dozing  to 
death  beside  the  busts  of  the  many  rulers  to  whom  he  has  paid 
his  perjured  fealty.  Here  are  Rogers— hideous  and  shrewd  and 
death-like  as  in  life  ;  Washington  Irving— a  kind  of  fairy  man  of 
letters  ;  Hook — impudent  and  pert  and  loose-looking,  a  right  pro- 
fessional ribald;  Harrison  Ainsworth — a  pink  of  fashionable 
elegance  and  correctness ;  Bulwer — in  the  act  of  shaving,  with 
extraordinary  nobleness  and  vigour;  Miss  Porter — with  the  air  of  a 
mere  noble  ;  wit  h  a  score  of  brilliant  or  eccentric  appearances  beside. 
Here,  too,  to  take  the  other  side,  is  Oarlyle,  in  an  attitude  which 
suggests  a  poet's  monument,  with  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead, 
and  a  good  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  appearance  of  one  to  whom 
.(Esthetic  Tea  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Here,  stooped  and  aged  and 
suspicious,  is  Goethe,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  some  one  who 
has  found  a  halfpenny,  and  is  about  to  pick  it  up,  fearful  of  obser- 
vation. Here  is  Scott,  among  his  dogs,  heavy,  limping,  lumpish, 
loutish,  as  unlike  the  "  Shirra "  as  the  author  of  Waverley. 
Here  are  Ude,  a  satyr  with  a  ladle;  and  Cobbett,  like  a  bad  wax- 
work figure ;  and  Hogg,  like  a  tobacconist's  Highlander ;  and 
Sydney  Smith,  like  a  Toby  Fill-Pot  jug.  These  last  are  hard  to 
bear ;  but  to  forgive  them  we  need  only  look  at  the  others. 


RECENT  DIVINITY." 

THOSE  who  have  read  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Weiss's  Life  of 
Christ,  will  probably  want  neither  invitation  nor  incentive  to 
read  the  second.  The  writer  and  his  book  have  an  individuality 
of  their  own.  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  German  scholars, 
an  earnest  believer  in  Christianity,  and  a  free  critic  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.  In  fact,  he  avowedly  refuses  to  regard  his  faith  as 
dependent  on  the  invariable  accuracy  of  Scripture.  Not  the 
less  he  is  an  ardent  defender  of  the  "  historicity  "  of  the  Fourth 
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Gospel  against  the  criticisms  of  Baur  and  his  disciples,  and 
maintains  that  they  have  been  definitely  confuted.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  form  of  Dr.  Weiss's  work  will  show  its  value  in 
systematizing  the  Gospel  narrative.  For  readers  are  very  apt, 
even  when  not  reading  it  for  devotional  purposes,  to  miss  the 
crises  in  the  progress  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Cross.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  as  regards  all  the  elements  of  material  suc- 
cess, what  a  steady  decline  it  was.  Its  stages  are  marked  by  one 
failure  after  another.  He  comes  under  the  ban  (curiously  mis- 
printed van  in  the  table  of  contents)  of  the  hierarchy  in  His 
earliest  public  days  ;  after  entering  on  His  "  period  of  conflicts  "  He 
encounters  His  first  failure  at  Gerasa  ;  He  finds  a  fresh  foe  in  the 
wealthier  classes,  who  "cannot  enter  into  His  kingdom";  He  is 
accused  of  employing  Satanic  agency  in  casting  out  devils;  He 
finally  breaks  with  the  Pharisees  (the  popular  and  national  party) 
after  His  denunciation  of  them,  and  with  the  hierarchy  after  their 
question  about  His  "  authority,"  and,  last  of  all,  alienates  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  multitude  when  they  wanted  to  set  Him  at  their 
head.  The  Gospels  lose  none  of  their  devotional  value  by  the  his- 
torical realism  which  they  acquire  when  a  reader  is  able  to  mark 
the  steps  which  led  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

Professor  Reuss's  History  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  his  earlier  work  on  the  General  History  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  was  written  in  answer  to  a  request  to 
translate  that  book  into  French.  He  thought  its  method  and 
form  unsuitable  to  French  readers,  and  produced  another  volume 
entirely  new.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  Mr.  David 
Hunter's  translation  of  it  is  that  it  has  very  little  of  the 
flavour  of  a  translation  about  it.  Professor  Reuss  is  another 
instance  of  a  learned  German  whose  orthodoxy,  like  Dr.  Weiss's, 
is  rather  religious  than  dogmatic.  He  writes,  as  he  says,  as  a 
historian,  not  as  a  controversialist,  and  therefore  does  not  notice 
polemical  writers  on  the  other  side,  but  leaves  his  facts  to  answer 
them.  The  line  between  the  historian  and  the  Christian  is  clearly 
marked  in  these  pages ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  due  to  these  Christian 
prepossessions  or  convictions  that  he  is  so  little  inclined  to  dogma- 
tize on  a  subject  on  which  the  extent  of  his  reading  might  be 
thought  to  have  given  him  very  definite  views.  He  feels  uncertainty, 
on  the  limits  of  the  Canon,  and,  while  unable  to  accept  the  dictum 
that  it  is  to  the  Church  that  we  must  look  for  its  formation  and 
preservation,  seems  to  regard  the  maxim  of  the  Reformers  that  "  the 
authority  of  Scripture  depends  on  the  inward  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our  hearts  "  as  too 
vague  and  variable  a  test  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  definition  of 
Canorjicity.  His  own  opinion  is  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
science  to  draw  its  final  conclusions  ;  that  inspiration  has  appeared, 
and  still  appears,  in  different  degrees :  that  no  formula  can  mark 
a  distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  all  Christians  and  that  of 
the  sacred  writers ;  that  theology  has  no  longer  any  interested 
motive  in  preserving  the  Canon  intact,  for  it  does  not  believe 
Christianity  or  the  Church  to  be  in  danger  because  the  Book  of 
Esther  is  not  put  on  an  equality  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Theology,  he  thinks,  must  henceforth  aim  at  a  higher  mark  than 
drawing  up  a  list  of  books,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  in  what  other 
way  a  Canon  is  to  be  formed.  Those  who  go  to  the  author  for  an 
authoritative  limitation  of  the  Canonical  books,  therefore,  will  be 
disappointed  ;  but  the  reader  who  desires  to  see  all  the  available 
knowledge  on  this  subject  lucidly  grouped  by  a  writer  who  is  a 
firm  believer  in  inspiration,  though  he  cannot  define  it,  will  en- 
dorse our  recommendation  of  this  volume. 

Here  is  yet  another  volume  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the 
personality  of  our  Lord.  The  transition  from  the  dry  light  of 
German  analysis  to  the  impassioned  declamation  of  the  Pere 
Lacordaire  is  like  passing  from  the  crisp  herbage  and  bracing  air 
of  the  dowss  to  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation. 
Yet,  fervid  and  rhetorical  as  these  orations  are,  they  form  a  con- 
sistent argument,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  a  volume  of  417 
pages.  Stated  briefly,  the  object  of  this  argument  is  to  combat 
the  efforts  of  Rationalism  to  "  destroy,"  to  "  pervert,"  and  to  "  ex- 
plain "  the  life  of  Christ ;  and  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
volume  is  the  explanation  of  its  somewhat  puzzling  title.  For 
the  preacher  divides  his  subject  into  throe  parts,  represented  by 
his  threefold  title,  and  devotes  the  first  to  a.  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  second  to  an  examination  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
God  and  of  man,  and  the  third  to  the  intercourse  between  God 
and  man,  the  need  and  the  result  of  this  relation.  In  calling  these 
arguments  proofs  we  are  adopting  the  point  of  view  of  the 
preacher.  They  are  satisfactory  and  convincing  to  a  Christian 
reader,  and  they  are  more  than  this,  for  they  give  him' new  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  They  are  eminently'  Christian  discourses 
addressed  to  Christians,  and  on  a  susceptible  congregation  gathered 
together  in  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame  to  hear  the  famous  Lent 
Conferences  of  the  eloquent  Dominican  must  ha  ve  produced  a  pro- 
found impression.  The  reader  no  doubt  gets  but  a  feeble  echo  of 
the  emotions  of  the  hearer,  and  is  able  to  criticize  what  if  he  had 
heard  he  could  only  have  admired. 

But  so  many  English  people  are  familiar  wifk  Lacordaire's 
preaching  that  it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  Most 
readers,  as  distinguished  from  hearers,  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  diverges  too  frequently  and  too  far  into  th.e  flowery  paths 
of  illustration,  and  it  is  impossible  to  sympathise  with  a  good 
many  of  his  rhetorical  effects — we  had  almos\  said  artifices — 
without  his  voice  and  presence  to  carry  them  o.-ff.  Much  of  this 
failure,  if  failure  there  be,  is  possibly  due  to,  reading  him  in  a 
translation,  and  this  translation  is  not  one  <of  the  best.  Many 
things  can  be  said  in  French  of  which  the  literal  English  gives  a 
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totally  different  meaning,  and  in  sermons  the  translator's  object 
should  have  been  to  find  oat  what  would  have  been  the  corre- 
sponding word  in  an  English  sermon,  and  not  the  dictionary 
equivalent.  Lacordaive,  for  instance,  is  very  fond  of  saying,  "Ah! 
messieurs,''  but  no  one  can  imagine  him  saying  to  an  English 
audience,  "  Ah  !  gentlemen."  And  there  are  worse  faults  ;  these 
two  occur  on  the  first  page  : — "  Christianity  is  the  greatest  event 
which  has  passed  in  the  world ;"  and  such  a  string  of  words  as 
thi3,  "  and  yet  once  more  consequently.''  And  worse  still  and 
later  on,  Christ  is  called  "  the  Eternal  Verb.''  The  sermon 
which  vs  ill  probably  attract  most  attention  is  the  one  with  the 
paradoxical  title,  "  Mystery  as  the  Object  of  Prophecy,"  in  which 
the  writer  seems  to  us  not  so  much  to  prove  his  point,  as  to  prove 
the  existence  and  beneficent  effect  of  mystery.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which  he  revels,  and  those  -who  read  the  sermon  on  "  The  Need  of 
Supernatural  Intercourse "  &c.  will  be  inclined  to  class  the 
preacher  with  the  religious  mystics.  But,  with  all  deductions,  we 
frankly  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  the  preacher  and  of  his  ser- 
mons ;  they  will  be  useful  reading  to  English  clergymen,  and  niav 
encourage  them  to  burst  the  limits  of  their  hide-bound  style ;  they 
need  not  be  afraid  of  being  led  too  far  in  imitation  of  their 
copiousness  of  illustration  or  effusiveness  of  sentiment.  No  such 
danger  need  be  apprehended. 

Mr.  Bellett's  volume  of  Biblical  studies  is  one  of  a  class  of 
books  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  often  does  as  much  harm  as 
good  to  the  cause  it  advocates.  He  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
finding  fulfilments  in  the  history  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  of 
Jacob's  famous  prophecy  about  the  destiny  and  character  of  his 
sons,  in  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Such  an  examination 
of  the  Old  Testament,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  might,  have  made  a  useful  and  interesting  little  book, 
and  would  certainly  have  revealed  some  remarkable  coincidences. 
But  this  is  not  a  little  book,  but  a  solid  volume  of  336  pages,  and 
the  reason  why  it  is  neither  a  little  book,  nor,  in  our  judgment, 
a  good  one,  is  the  same — namely,  that  it  is  wiitten  with  a 
purpose;  a  purpose,  that  is,  other  than  to  find  out  exactly 
what  the  Bible  does  say  and  omits  to  say.  The  author  tells  i.s 
in  his  preface  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  best  evidence,  in  which 
we  entirely  agree,  but  in  which  he  appears  not  to  agree  ;  for  all 
through  his  volume  he  is  coming  to  its  aid,  as  he  thinks,  and 
making  passages  seemingly  remote  from  all  such  reference  sub- 
serve his  main  thesis.  And  this  bias,  as  might  be  expected, 
vitiates  the  book.  It  seems  to  us  not  only  to  have  led  the  writer 
to  the  strained  applications  of  Jewish  events  and  words  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  into  a  certain  amount  of  special  plead- 
ing in  establishing  the  fulfilment  of  the  Patriarch's  prophecy  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  several  tribes.  For  instance,  Jacob's  prophecy 
about  Simeon  and  Levi  is  twofold.  "  Instruments  of  cruelty  are 
in  their  habitations,"  and  they  are  to  be  "  divided  and  scattered  in 
Israel."  No  attempt  is  made,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  establish 
cruelty  and  violence  as  the  characteristics  of  Levites,  and  some  of 
the  cases  charged  against  Simeon  are  only  common  features  of  the 
warfare  of  all  Israel,  or  are  what  look  "like  nothing  else  but  a 
twisting  of  the  narrative  to  serve  the  writer's  end. 

The  only  ground,  e.g.,  for  saying  of  the  mutilation  recorded  in 
Judges  i.  7  that  the  Simeonites  were  "  sjjecially  employed  in,  and 
perhaps  suggested  it,"  is  that  they  were  invited  by  Judab.  to  join 
her  in  the  campaign  against  Bezek,  and  the  defeated  king  was 
mutilated.  For  anything  that  is  said  biuieon  might  have  protested 
against  it ;  Judab,  at  all  events,  took  the  lead  in  the  war.  So  in 
the  two  cases  instanced  from  1  Chronicles  iv.  39-43,  the  first  has 
an  exact  parallel  in  the  seizure  of  Laish  by  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Judges  xviii.  27),  and  the  second  the  justification  of  Samuel's 
order  and  example  in  the  destruction  of  the  Amalelrites.  There 
may  have  been  features  of  exceptional  ferocity  in  this  tribe  ;  but 
the  extracts  given  do  not  prove  it,  and  no  imputation  of  the  kind 
is  made  against  Levi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  show 
that  Simeon  was  scattered,  as  Levi  undoubtedly  was,  must  be  re- 
garded to  have  failed  also.  Certainly  two  of  the  passages  on 
which  Mr.  Bellett  relies  either  mean  something  quite  different,  or 
refer  to  two  or  three  other  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  one  in  question. 
In  either  case  they  are  useless  as  proofs  of  a  special  fulfilment. 
It  will  surprise  most  persons  to  hear  that  Judith  is  adduced  as  an 
illustration  both  of  the  scattering  and  the  "  cruelty  and  violence," 
which  is  in  her  case  modified  into  "  ferocity  and  audacity."  The 
writer  is  not  sure  of  the  site  of  Bethulia,  where  she  lived,  but  let 
that  pass;  her  residence  in  the  small  Simeonite  colony  would  no 
more  prove  the  dispersion  of  Simeon  than  the  occupation  of  Laish 
proves  the  dispersion  of  Dan  ;  and  as  for  her  "  ferocity,"  she  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  then  as  she  is  now— more  as  a  popular 
heroine,  a  compound  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Charlotte  Corday,  than  an 
instrument  of  cruelty."  Similarly  the  author  quotes  1  Chronicles 
Til.  4  to  prove  that  Issachar  was  sunk  in  sloth  and  sensuality  ;  but 
omits  the  following  verse,  which  rather  conflicts  with  his  theory, 
lie  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  capable  of  writing  a  devotional  work 
which  would  find  acceptance  with  a  considerable  party  in  the 
Oilmen,  and  also  to  have  reading  enough  to  produce  some  interest- 
ing historical  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  Mav  we  advise  him 
in  future  to  separate  the  two,  and  not  try  to  make  historical  inquiry 
subserve  the  end  of  devotional  exhortation  ? 

The  Drummond  Missal  was  described  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
and  its  Calendar  stands  first  in  his  collection  of  Scotch  Calendars. 
It  is  called^  the  "  Drummond  Missal,"  from  being  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Willoughby  d'Eresby  of  Drummond  Castle,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  was  written  as  long  ago  as  1787,  after  which  date  it  was 
lost  until  1 861,  when  it  was  again  discovered  by  the  Bishop.  It 


is  a  small  quarto  of  109  pages,  and  the  character,  according  to 
Mr.  Ramsay,  its  first  describer,  is  not  earlier  than  the  Irish  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  most  noticeable  points  about 
this  Missal  are  (1)  Its  omissions.  Taking  the  Sarum  Missal  as 
a  standard  of  comparison,  the  services  for  Christmas  and  its 
attendant  festivals,  those  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week,  and  even 
for  Good  Friday,  are  left  out.  The  "  Proprium  Sanctorum  "  is 
suppressed,  and  an  unusually  full  "Commune  Sanctorum"  sub- 
stituted for  it.  (2)  The  office  for  Trinity  Sunday  differs  from 
that  in  any  known  Missal,  possibly  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
recent  date  of  this  festival.  (3)  Its  Calendar  of  Saints  is  un- 
usually full.  (4)  There  are  many  peculiarities  of  spelling,  espe- 
cially in  the  names  of  Irish  saints",  of  whom  a  long  list  is  given. 
These  appear  to  have  been  transcribed  by  some  one  who  did  not 
know  Irish,  and  being  all  written  in  the  genitive  case,  some- 
times the  Irish  genitive,  as  Colmain  for  Colman,  and  sometimes 
in  the  Latin  added  no  little  to  the  difficulty  of  the  editor's  task. 
Hence  the  unusual  number  of  more  than  four  pages  of  "  additions 
and  corrections."  In  other  respects  the  volume  contains  only 
what  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  literature  would  expect. 
The  editor  (the  Rev.  G.  H.  Forbes)  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
work,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  literary  executor ;  and  the 
result  of  their  joint  labours  will  be  welcome  both  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  student  of  Western  Liturgies.  Even  the  student  o'f 
human  nature  may  find  an  interest  in  observing  how  the  instinct 
of  the  Celtic  race  for  personal  veneration  finds  expression,  in 
Gaelic  verses,  amid  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Sayce  has  written  a  book  whose  value  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  its  size.  It  is  a  much  more  important  ally  of 
religion  than  many  more  professedly  religious  books.  The  preface 
shows  its  character  and  the  main  results  which  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  laborious  examination  of  records  of  the  past.  In  answer 
to  those  who  had  determined  that  the  sacred  histories  were  as 
legendary  as  the  early  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  "the  stones 
cry  out,"  and  bear  their  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  not  only  have  striking  confirmations 
of  plain  statements  been  given  by  these  mute  witnesses,  but 
obscure  points  have  been  cleared  up.  The  frequent  mention  of 
Ilittites  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  Biblical  critics.  They  seem 
to  point  to  a  power  which  has  left  no  history  and  could  not  be 
located.  _  Now  it  is  known  by  the  "  testimony  of  the  rocks  "  that 
the  Hittite  Empire,  from  its  seats  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  contended  on  more  than  equal  terms 
with  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  and  carried  its  arms,  its  arts,  and 
its  religion  to  the  shores  of  the  JEgean.  The  victorious  campaign 
of  Assyria  against  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  x.)  was  another  difficulty, 
for  Sennacherib's  invasion  was  a  failure.  It  is  now  made  clear 
that  bis  father  Sargon  did  invade  and  conquer  the  city  and 
destroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Students  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chrouicles  and  Ezra  have  tried  to  account  for  the 
evident  sympathy  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia  (as  was  supposed),  with 
the  Jews  by  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a  Zoroastrian,  and  there- 
fore a  Monotheist.  We  know  now  on  his  own  authority  that  he  was 
a  Polytheist,  and  that  it  was  Elam  and  not  Persia  which  invaded 
Babylon,  as  Isaiah  foretold.  The  land  of  Goshen  has  been  ex- 
cavated, and  Pithom  the  treasure  city  disinterred,  and  bricks 
made  without  straw  found  there.  The  instrument  for  bringing 
to  light  all  this  life  of  the  past  is  the  power  of  reading  the  cunei- 
form character.  The  ingenuity  with  which  M.  Grotefend  hit  upon 
the  key,  the  important  part  played  by  the  letter  r  in  the  process, 
and  the  patience  from  which  "he  worked  from  this  point  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  alphabet  are  interesting  to  read  of.  What 
will  strike  most  readers  is  the  curious  "  modernness  "  of  the  story 
of  the  Siloam  inscription  (discovered  in  1881).  It  is  strange  to 
read  that  when  Hezekiah  made  his  conduit,  the  workmen  began 
to  dig  at  either  end,  as  they  did  at  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  but 
did  not  meet,  though  they  were  near  enough  together  at  the 
centre  to  hear  one  another's  "  picks." 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

DURING  a  round  of  country  visits  the  philosopher  may  find  it 
amusing  to  observe  the  proportions  of  literature  of  various 
kinds  among  the  books  from  the  circulating  libraries,  and  he  will 
probably  come  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  average  number 
of  novels  is  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  two  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
majority  of  country  subscribers  order  three  three-volume  novels 
and  two  other  volumes  each  time  that  they  replenish  their  book- 
boxes.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  before  us  what  we  may  term  one 
consignment  of  new  novels. 

We  will  begin  with  lone,  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,, 
dedicated  in  most  flattering  terms  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  The  heroine 
is  not  introduced  until  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  but  when  once 
she  appears,  she  makes  every  other  character  pale  into  insignificance, 
lone  is  of  the  type  of  woman  known  as  the  beautiful  demon.  This 
interesting  but  horrible  character  is  drawn  with  great  power.  She 
is  represented  as  so  terrible  that  her  wickedness  might  appear 
overdone  if  it  were  described  by  a  less  skilful  artist ;  but  as  it  is,, 

*  lout.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1883. 

Quatrefoi!.    By  Mary  Deane.  3  vols.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  18S3.. 
Ralph  NorhreclCs  Trust.    By  VV.  Westall.    3  vols.    London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1883. 
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although  one  would  hope  that  there  are  few  such  women  in  exist- 
ence, the  reader  never  feels  the  character  to  be  impossible.  AVe 
have  here  a  picture  of  the  blackest  side  of  human  nature,  but 
it  i9  free  from  coarseness,  cunning,  and  avarice.  In  most  criminals 
the  mental  organization  is  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  the  nervous 
sensibility  is  weak ;  but  lone  is  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  her 
nerves  are  strung  to  the  highest  pitch.  Half  English,  half 
Sicilian,  and  born  in  disgrace,  this  beautiful  child  was  brought  up 
at  Palermo,  and  her  nature  as  a  girl  is  compared  to  that  of  "  Etna 
with  its  heart  of  fire  ever  ready  to  break  forth  in  active  storm  and 
desolating  tempest."  In  nine  novels  out  of  ten  the  description  of 
the  heroine  may  safely  be  skipped  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read 
that  of  lone  without  interest.  One  of  her  first  acts  in  the 
story  is  to  kill  her  pet  canary  because  it  leaves  her  for  a  moment 
to  fly  to  another  girl,  and  she  ends  by  killing  her  husband  because 
he  admits  that  he  was  once  in  love  with  another  woman.  The 
scene  of  the  murder  is  horrible.  As  soon  as  the  deed  is  done 
lone  kneels  by  the  hearth,  "  her  husband's  lifeless  body  lying  prone 
across  her  lap  ;  .  .  .  the  lifeless  head  pressed  against  her  bosom — 
the  red  blood  over  her  dress  and  the  firelight  flashing  over  all : — 
it  was  a  kind  of  infernal  Pieta,  where  crime  stood  for  sacrifice  and 
the  anguish  of  remorse  for  the  agony  of  love."  Presently,  among 
the  crowd  that  rushed  in,  came  a  man  whom  she  dreaded.  "  He 
bent  over  her  and  touched  her  head  and  called  her  his  love  and 
his  life,  while  his  hot  breath  on  her  forehead  seemed  like  the  kiss 
of  some  demon  straight  from  the  hell — where  she  was  going. 
Going  ? — where  she  was  at  this  moment !  " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  novel  is  considerably  padded,  but 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  padding  is  better  worth  reading  than  that 
of  some  novelists.  lone  can  scarcely  be  called  either  a  wholesome 
or  a  pleasant  book,  and  yet  it  contains  many  amusing  passages. 
There  is  a  capital  description  of  what  may  be  called  a  professional 
invalid.  There  is  a  great  deal  about  love-making,  and  there  is 
much  more  about  the  quarrels  of  married  people.  The  author 
evidently  thinks  that  in  matrimonial  contests  the  ladies  usually, 
if  not  always,  get  the  best  of  it.  After  a  grand  flare-up  between 
a  husband  and  a  wife,  we  are  told  that  the  former  "  felt  as  men  do 
when  they  are  defied  by  their  wives — helpless,  tongue-tied,  and 
handfast."  A  good  contrast  is  drawn  between  Ione's  protesta- 
tions that  poverty  with  the  hero  will  be  perfect  happiness, 
and  her  quarrel  with  his  only  servant  five  minutes  after  her  arrival 
in  her  new  home.  Iler  attempts  at  domestic  duties  were 
not  very  successful.  She  "  did  a  little  dusting,"  and  broke  the 
chimney-piece  ornaments ;  she  "  tried  her  hand  at  gardening,"  and 
"  rooted  out  the  seedling  annuals  in  the  borders  " ;  and  her  only 
idea  of  economy  seems  to  have  been  to  buy  new  dresses  to  save  the 
old  ones. 

She  imagines  that  her  hard-worked  husband  neglects  her,  and 
when,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  on  this  point,  he  offers  to  spend  an 
afternoon  with  her,  she  immediately  suspects  that  he  merely  does 
so  because  some  other  woman,  whose  opinion  he  respects,  has  been 
remonstrating  with  him.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  say  that 
her  husband  was  a  prodigious  fool ;  and,  excellent  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  he  almost  deserved  to  be  murdered.  The  character 
of  Theodosia,  a  spiteful  married  woman,  whom  lone  compared  to 
a  pretty  rat,  is  very  cleverly  drawn.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  person  with  a  more  venomous  tongue  ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  novel  in  which  there  is  more  fire-spitting  between 
women  than  in  lone.  One  question  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask. 
How  did  lone  kill  her  husband  ?  The  murder  was  committed  in 
the  dining-room  after  dinner.  All  we  are  told  is  that  she  "  raised 
both  her  hands  high  in  the  air."  Did  she  "  brain "  him  with  a 
decanter,  and,  if  so,  was  it  with  the  port  or  the  sherry ;  did  she 
slay  him  with  the  melon-knife,  or  did  she  strangle  him  with  her 
dinner-napkin  ?  A  lady's  naked  fist  could  hardly  kill  a  full-grown 
man.  It  would  scarcely  be  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  to 
call  lone  her  best  novel,  but  it  would  be  pretty  safe  to  say  that  in 
many  passages  of  lone  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  at  her  best. 

After  the  fire-eating  ladies  in  lone  the  four  heroines  of 
Quatrefoil  are  a  change,  if  not  exactly  a  relief.  In  the  opening 
chapter  an  artist  was  "  drinking  in  with  delight  the  wild  beauty 
of "  Porth  Mawr.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  Porth  Mawr  was  that 
"  from  week's  end  to  week's  end  Porth  Mawr  lay  lonely  and  lovely 
under  the  soft  grey  sky,  through  whose  rifts  the  blue  beyond 
seldom  gleamed."  "  The  half  '  divine  tear  '  dimmed  "  the  artist's 
eyes.  "  For  a  moment  he  pictured  to  himself  a  disembodied 
spirit  looking  upon  a  scene  like  this  "  ;  why  or  wherefore  we  are 
not  told;  and  then  "a  new  phenomenon"  "dashed  from  the 
shelter  of  the  cliff  into  the  sea."  "  Four  slim,  swift-footed, 
white-limbed  sprites,  lightly  clad  in  purple  (perhaps  torn  from 
the  sea-cloudj,  and  linked  together,  formed  the  apparition." 
These  sprites  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  four  young  ladies  in 
their  bathing-gowns.  It  may  shorten  matters  if  we  say  that  these 
four  sisters  lived  near  St.  David's,  and  that,  although  they  were 
nearly  grown  up,  "  a  rare  visit  to  Haverfordwest  had  been  their 
nearest  approach  to  seeing  the  world."  Their  mother  had  died 
when  they  were  very  young,  and  their  father,  a  man  of  old 
family  and  moderate  wealth,  was  a  misanthropic  old  naturalist 
who  shunned  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  His  daughters  were 
brought  up  by  an  old  servant,  and  they  had  little  or  no  education, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  read  some  poetry  and 
history  on  their  own  account,  and  in  the  matter  of  learning  they 
appear,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  have  done  those  things  that  t  hey  ought 
not  to  have  done, and  to  have  left  undone  those  things  that  they  ought 
to  have  done.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  four  sisters  were 
as  follows.    Gwen,  the  eldest,  loved  reading,  singing,  and  poetry ; 


Eythin  cared  most  for  drawing ;  Moel,  who  was  a  clairvoyant, 
played  a  Welsh  harp ;  and  lone,  the  youngest,  was  a  naturalist. 
Running  wild  about  the  coast  in  scanty  attire  was  a  pleasure  that 
was  common  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Surcott,  the  artist,  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  acquaint- 
ance and  the  friendship  of  the  four  wild  beauties ;  and  on  the 
death  of  their  father  he  persuaded  them  to  go  to  London.  After 
various  adventures,  they  took  a  house  furnished  and  decorated  by 
Surcott;  and  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  these  semi-savages 
on  their  native  heath  and  in  the  metropolis  is  decidedly  enter- 
taining. Surcott  was  an  artist  of  no  ordinary  reputation,  and  he 
had  already  immortalized  the  eldest  of  the  sisters  by  painting  her 
as  Athene  in  one  of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  that  year's  Academy. 
He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  aesthetes,  and 
he  turned  the  sisters'  house  into  a  temple  of  sweetness  and  light, 
of  which  they  were  to  be  the  priestesses  and  he  was  to  be  the 
prophet.  Having  carried  out  this  little  arrangement  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  bid  the  faithful  enter  and  worship.  The  hard  part  of 
it  was  that  he  left  the  sisters  to  pay  the  bills,  which  were  far 
from  light,  the  tulips  and  lilies  costing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds 
in  a  few  months,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ices,  the  Chinese  page,  the 
embroidered  portieres,  and  the  odds  and  end3  from  Japan.  The 
exceeding  unconventionally  of  the  Welsh  girls  was  looked  upon  as 
aesthetic  virtue  by  the  lily-worshippers  ;  and  certainly  the  eccen- 
tricities of  these  maidens  in  London  rivalled  those  of  Cetewayo 
himself.  The  situation  is  so  amusing  that  an  immense  amount  of 
fun  might  have  been  made  out  of  it ;  but  the  author,  after  tanta- 
lizing us  by  leading  us  to  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  entertain- 
ment, disappoints  us  at  the  critical  moment.  She  evidently  has 
a  great  talent  for  conceiving  original  situations,  but  she  does 
not  yet  appear  to  have  learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  whole  story  has  this  fault — namely,  that  it  begins  brightly 
and  ends  flatly ;  the  last  part  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  the 
best,  and  the  interest  flags  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  volume. 
Indeed  the  novel  begins  like  a  feu  dejoie  and  ends  like  the  going 
out  of  a  paraffin  lamp.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Quatrefoil 
is  eminently  a  book  about  which  tastes  are  likely  to  differ ;  and, 
although  we  have  criticized  it  freely,  we  admit  its  merits,  and 
think  that  it  will  be  much  appreciated  by  certain  readers. 

Ralph  Norbreclcs  Trust,  like  Red  Ryvington,hj  the  same  author, 
is  a  novel  which  treats  of  manufacturing  life.  In  both  of  these 
stories  the  hero  is  a  manufacturer,  and  most  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters are  either  manufacturers,  or  wives,  sons,  or  daughters  of 
manufacturers.  Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust,  however,  is  less  political 
than  Red  Ryvinr/ton,  and  in  thi3  respect  we  much  prefer  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume  describes  quiet  life  in  a  manu- 
facturing district ;  the  second  is  for  the  most  part  an  account  of 
life  in  Trinidad  and  Venezuela,  and  might  almost  be  said  "  not  to 
be  novel  at  all " ;  and  the  third  is  all  earthquakes  and  bloodshed. 
In  most  novels  it  is  the  second  volume  that  is  spun  out,  but  in 
this  instance  it  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  that  the  spinning 
takes  place.  Long  descriptions  are  given  of  the  characters  and 
doings  of  people  who  die  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume,  and 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  the  author,  after  intending 
to  make  them  the  chief  actors  in  his  drama,  must  have  changed 
his  mind,  and  killed  off  the  first  generation  to  make  way  for  a 
second  and  a  better. 

When  a  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  there  is  nothing  like  doing  it 
well.  Now  we  took  exception  to  a  certain  hairbreadth  escape  in 
Red  Rxjvington  as  overstrained  and  impossible,  but  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust  are  so  excruciatingly 
fine,  and  the  agony  is  so  awfully  agonizing,  that  it  becomes 
amusing.  A  tragedy  at  a  small  local  theatre  is  often  more 
amusing  than  a  comedy,  and  it  is  where  the  tragic  begins  that 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust  is  most  entertaining.  Off  the  coast  of 
Venezuela  the  hero  was  within  an  ace  of  being  shipwrecked 
among  a  shoal  of  sharks.  But  this  was  nothing.  Alter 
various  adventures  in  Venezuela,  the  hero  made  friends  with 
a  native  general,  who  took  him  to  a  certain  river,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  objects  of  interest  that  swam  therein.  First,  he  called, 
his  attention  to  "  scores "  of  crocodiles,  remarkable  for  their 
ferocity — "great  dirty  yellow  creatures, some  of  them  twenty  feet 
long."  Secondly,  he  showed  him  some  "  hideous  little  fish,  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  but  furnished  with  jaws  so 
powerful  and  teeth  so  strong,  that  they  can  nip  off  a  finger  at  a 
snap,  and  cut  through  a  piece  of  iron  wire  at  a  bite."  These  were 
the  caribes  eolorados,  who  attack  a  man  when  crossing  a  river,  in 
shoals,  and  bite  him  until  he  bleeds  to  death.  Thirdly,  he  pointed 
out  some  tembladores,  or  electric  eels,  observing  that,  if  the 
hero  had  the  ill  luck  to  fall  into  the  water  among  them,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  get  out  again.  Shortly  afterwards  he  per- 
suades the  hero  to  ride  a  race  for  him,  on  his  famous  horse 
Castana,  a  chestnut  with  a  black  mane  and  tail.  It  may  possibly 
be  objected  that  chestnuts  with  black  manes  and  tails  do  not  exist, 
but  this  we  indignantly  deny,  for  we  distinctly  remember  possess- 
ing one  many  years  ago  in  our  Noah's  Ark.  Of  course  Castana 
wins  by  anv  number  of  lengths.  "  The  goal  is  reached  and  passed, 
the  race  won  ;  but  still  Castana  goes  on  as  if  he  never  meant  to 
stop,  no  more  heeding  his  rider's  efforts  to  pull  him  up 
than  if  he  had  been  a  horse  of  steam."  This  was  all 
pleasant  enough  until  his  jockey  saw  before  him  the 
river  gleaming"  in  the  sun.  -Now  a  "  douse  "  in  a  brook  is 
never  agreeable,  even  in  Leicestershire,  but  it  would  be  still  less 
inviting  among  "  the  demon  horrors  of  the  river — the  crocodiles, 
the  caribe  fisb^"  and  the  electric  eels.  He  is  now  close  to  the  brink, 
••  the  drop  down  into  the  water  is  at  least  fifteen  feet,  and  on  the 
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opposite  side  he  can  see  three  or  four  huge  crocodiles  "  waiting  for 
him.    "  The  next  moment,  he  and  his  horse  are  flying  through 
the  air,"    Alas  !  unhappy  man !    "  Then  down  they  go,  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  river."    At  the  very  bottom  we  must 
leave  him  for  a  moment  in  order  to  explain  what  became  of  the 
crocodiles.    The  fact  is  that  the  black-tailed  one  plunged  into  the 
river  with  such  a  terrific  splash  that  the  crocodiles  were  frightened 
and  decamped.    But  to  return  to  the  horse  and  his  rider,  who  are 
"  up  again,"  and  "  bravely  breasting  the  flood."  Suddenly  the  horse 
"gives  a  violent  snort,  and  throws  his  head  back.  A  caribe  Colorado 
is  hanging  from  his  nostril."    This  is  the  more  interesting  because 
ordinary  horses  do  not  swim  with  their  nostrils  under  water ;  but 
this  was  a  chestnut  horse  with  a  black  mane  and  tail.    "  Then 
another  comes,  and  another,  and  two  or  three  fasten  on  his  neck," 
&c.    Presently  "  Bertram  feels  a  sharp  pain  in  his  thigh,  as  if  a 
knife  had  been  run  into  it.    The  fiends  are  at  him  now,  the  water 
is  all  stained  with  blood,"  and  so  on.    However,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  the  hero — with  heaven  knows  how  many  caribe 
colorados  hanging  from  his  thighs,  reaches  the  shore  just  in  time 
to  live,  while  his  horse  reaches  it  just  in  time  to  die.    As  soon  as 
the  hero's  thighs  were  healed — we  may  remark  in  passing  that  he 
killed  a  man  who  tried  to  murder  him  during  his  convalescence  — 
he  went  to  explore  the  celebrated  Miraflores  mines ;  but  when  he 
had  penetrated  through  the  subterranean  galleries,  far  into  the 
mountain,  a  mighty  earthquake,  with  "  the  most  awesome  sounds," 
brought  down  an  avalanche  of  earth,  which  "  obliterated  every  trace 
of  the  mines  of  Miraflores."  After  informing  him  that  they  were  irre- 
vocably buried  alive,  his  guide  fell  on  his  knees  and  said  that 
before  he  died  he  wished  to  confess  that  he  had  been  hired  to 
murder  him  in  the  mines.    The  assassin  and  his  victim  imme- 
diately became  sworn  friends,  and  after  groping  about  for  several 
days,  they  found  their  way  to  a  cave,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
thought  they  could  see  a  faint  gleam  of  daylight.    This,  however, 
only  proceeded  from  a  narrow  slit,  through  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pass,  so  they  blasted  with  nitro-glycerine.    As  soon  as 
their  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light,  they  found  themselves 
pot  only  free,  but  in  what  was  probably  the  finest  gold-mine 
in  the  world.    But  before  regaining  the  haunts  of  their  fellow- 
men,  they  had  to  cut  their  way  through  many  miles  of  primeval 
forest,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  week,  feeding  principally  on  monkeys 
and  squirrels.    We  need  only  add  that  the  villain  of  the  story  was 
tied  to  the  back  of  an  unbroken  mustang,  who  was  "  forced  to 
make  a  mad  leap  into  the  demon-haunted  stream,"  among  the 
crocodiles,  the  caribe  colorados,  and  the  electric-eels,  among  whom 
he  perished  miserably. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  three  books  have  at  any  rate  the 
charm  of  variety,  and  in  a  box  of  novels  that  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. Whether  they  will  please  a  variety  of  readers  is 
another  question. 


PALMER  AND  LE  STRWGE'S  ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY.* 

rpHE  late  Professor  Palmer's  Concise  Persian- English  Dictionary, 
-I-  of  which  a  second  edition  is  announced,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  of  its  kind,  and  for  practical  purposes  has  superseded 
all  predecessors.  The  present  volume  is  its  counterpart,  and 
will  doubtless  achieve  an  equal  reputation  among  travellers  and 
others  to  whom  a  good  English  -Persian  Dictionary  has  lono-  been 
a  desideratum.  The  ghastly  tragedy  at  Wady  Sudr  unhappily 
aepnved  the  work  of  its  brilliant  author's  revision,  and  when  we 
realize  that  a  book  of  Palmer's  needed  another  eye  to  see  it  through 
the  press,  the  full  force  of  our  terrible  loss  in  that  last  fatal  ex- 
pedition of  the  "  Sheikh  Abdallah"  comes  home  to  us  with  fresh 
poignancy,  and  we  feel  with  undiminished  sadness  how  irretrievable 
is  the  calamity.  It  is,  however,  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
work  which  was  thus  robbed  of  its  rightful  revision  has  found  so 
competent  and  reverent  an  editor  as  Mr.  le  Strange,  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Persian  comedy  The  Va-Jr  of  Lankurdn.  who 
has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  as  perfect  and  as  worthy  of  its 
author  as  care  and  sound  scholarship  could  avail.  Indeed  the 
Mb.  was  in  so  unfinished  a  state  that  the  editor's  share  in 
the  work  is  large  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  distinction  of 
toeing  named  joint-author.  He  has  not  onlv  completed  the  task  of 
reversing  the  Persian-English  vocabulary,  which  was  the  foundation 
ot  the  present  volume,  but  has  added  many  heads  from  other 
■works,  such  as  Mr.  Wollaston's  excellent  Dictionary,  and  especi- 
ally from  Ins  own  repertory  of  conversational  Persian.  The  result 
is  as  complete  a  list  of  words  as  any  one  can  demand  ;  while  the 
virtue  of  conciseness  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  the  neat  little 
volume  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  jacket  pocket. 

This  conciseness  has  been  gained  by  a  very  careful  system  of 
abbreviations,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Persian  use  of 
verbs  compounded  of  the  past  participle  with  an  auxiliary  verb 
to  combine  the  adjective  and  verb  under  one  heading.  For 
example,_  rishvat  means   "  a  bribe "  and  rishvat  khurdan  "  to 

?m\  »  Vi  are  "lven  under  one  head  in  the  form  "  ri's/lv"t 
(Mi).  Inus  are  saved  many  useless  repetitions.  Another  economy 
ol  space  is  effected  by  omitting  all  synonyms  that  are  not  likely 
to  be  sought  for,  or  that  can  be  easily  and  naturally  found  under 

GvJJt*^!?^0™^  E»9K*fl-Perslan ;  together  with  a  Simplified 
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Completed  and  edited  from  the  MS.  left  imperfect  at  his  death  by  G  le 
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their  commonest  form.     «  Nought,"  for  instance,  is  omitted  in 
favour  of  "  nothing."    Words  that  are  of  rare  occurrence  are  also 
of  necessity  omitted  ;  but  we  doubt  if  their  absence  will  be 
noticed  by  one  traveller  out  of  fifty  who  use  the  book.    A  com- 
parison of  the  heads  under  the  letter  N  in  the  present  Dictionary 
and  in  Mr.  Wollaston's  much  larger  work  shows  that  the  number 
of  separate  heads  in  the  latter  is  more  than  double  that  in 
Palmer.    But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  additional  words 
we  find  that  the  greater  number   consist   of  participial  and 
verbal  forms  which  are  included  under  a  single  heading  by 
the  admirable  system  adopted  in  the  smaller  work,  and  most 
of  the  rest  are  not  likely  to   be  required  more  than  once 
in  a  lifetime,  or  possess  synonyms  that  will  immediately  occur 
to  the  student    "  Nag,"  for  instance,  does  not  occur  in  Palmer's 
list,  because  its  equivalents  are  given  under  "  Horse,"  which 
is  much  more   likely  to   be  referred  to,  and  "  To  near "  is 
omitted  because  people  are  more  apt  to  look  out  "  Approach." 
Such  foreign  words  as  Naive,  Nazarene,  Nazarite,  Noces,  Non- 
chalant are,  we  think,  properly  excluded,  and  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Wollaston's  heads,  Naturalist,  Nauseousness, 
Nave,  Nebulous,  Necktie,  Necromancy,  Nepotism,  Newswriter, 
To  nettle,  Niceness,  Nick-nacks,  Nook,  Nolecole,  Normal,  Nothing- 
ness, Novelist,  Nudge,  and  Nymph,  which  are  the  chief  remaining 
additions,  will  be  in  much  requisition  by  the  student  of  Persian  in 
Persia.    Mr.  le  Strange  has  done  well  to  set  these  aside,  as  well 
as  such  Persianized  forms  as  Nihilist,  which  has  no  more  right  to 
be  in  a  Persian  dictionary  than  Kunservdtif.    We  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  Mr.  Wollaston's  very  useful  and  necessary  work ;  but 
we  must  quote  these  examples  to  show  by  what  means  the  author 
and  editor  of  the  new  Dictionary  have  managed  to  reduce  the  word- 
list  to  its  convenient  proportions,  and  to  prove  that  the  process 
excludes  little  that  is  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  majority  of 
students  and  travellers.    Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  we  miss  a 
word  that  is  in  tolerably  frequent  use ;  but  it  is  generally  to  be 
made  out  by  an  obvious  synonym  or  a  simple  combination.  Alto- 
gether the  conciseness  has  been  obtained  with  great  skill  and  with 
small  sacrifice  of  completeness,  and  the  volume  is  certainly  the 
most  handy  and  generally  serviceable  that  has  so  far  appeared. 
Mr.  le  Strange  has  wisely  prefixed  the  Simplified  Grammar  of 
Persian  which  Professor  Palmer  compiled  for  Messrs.  Triibner's 
series,  and  which  is  a  clear  and  compact  outline  of  a  grammatical 
system  that  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  compression.  We 
observe  that  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  v  or  w  sound  in  Persian 
Mr.  le  Strange  differs  from  Professor  Palmer,  and  his  adoption  of 
the  former  letter  in  transliteration  causes  some  inconsistency  in 
respect  to  the  former  volume.    Kuwat  in  the  Persian-English 
becomes  kuvveh  in  the  English-Persian.    As  the  sound  is  really 
between  the  two,  as  with  the  German  w,  there  was  surely  no 
necessity  for  the  change.   But  it  is  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  an 
editor  who  has  bestowed  so  much  labour  and  learning  to  convert 
Professor  Palmer's  well-imagined  but  unfinished  MS.  into  an 
admirable  English-Persian  Dictionary. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

A  MONGST    an  unusual  number  of  official  documents— for 
example,  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  extending 
over,  or  more  properly  belonging  to,  two  or  three  distinct  years— 
the  only  work  of  serious  or  permanent  interest,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  said  to  have  the  character  of  literature,  is  the  Twelfth 
Volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  (i).     The  so-called  Volume 
consists  of  two  heavy,  solid,  closely-printed  octavos  of  about  five 
hundred  pages  each.    The  first  deals  generally  with  the  Survey  of 
the  Territories  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  particularly  with 
their  geology  and  palaeontology;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.    The  progress  of  civilization  and 
settlement  has  been  so  rapid— the  natural  movement  of  popula- 
tion having  been  hastened  or  anticipated  in  some  measure  by  poli- 
tical action  respecting  the  Park,  in  a  much  larger  degree  by  the 
opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway— that  the  descriptions  of 
five  or  six  years  back  are  now  almost  obsolete ;  and  the  reader  who 
takes  up  the  official  account  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  national  possession,  as  well  as-one  of  the  greatest 
natural  wonders,  in  the  world,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Survey 
was  made  m  1878,  though  the  publication  of  its  records  only  bears 
the  date  of  1883.  It  is  not  now  true,  we  believe,  that  the  Park,"  as 
the  only  district  unoccupied  by  troops,  affords  a  refuge  to  hostile 
or  rebellious  bands  of  Indians,"  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  an 
exploring  party,  or  even  an  ordinary  band  of  tourists,  should  now 
be  robbed  of  their  animals  and  baggage  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
national  playground.    There  are,  of  course,  much  briefer  and  more 
readable,  if  not  more  effective,  descriptions  of  the  Yellowstone 
Valley ;  and  few  even  of  the  travellers  who  may  meditate  a  visit 
to  this  most  wonderful  combination  of  what  may  be  called  the 
eccentricities  of  nature  will  care  to  study  its  particulars  before- 
hand in  a  volume  twice  as  thick  and  containing  thrice  as  much 
matter  as  those  of  Mr.  Froude  or  Lord  Macaulay.    The  Park  is 
now  hardly  less  attainable  than  the  Mammoth  Cave  ;  and  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  have  called  forth  several  guide-books,  all  of 

(1)  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geoqra- 
phical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  A  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Explora- 
tion in  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  In  Two  Parts.  By  F.  V.  Hayden  V  S 
Offi       % 8  Panoramas-    Washington:  Government  Printing 
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them,  of  course,  deficient  in  that  precision  and  certainty  which 
nothing  but  reference  to  elaborate  official  maps,  panoramas,  and 
descriptions  could  have  secured.  As  is  often  the  case  in  America, 
apart  from  its  conscientious  minuteness  and  elaboration,  rendering 
it  intolerably  and  unreadablv  lengthy,  the  official  Report  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  complete  existing  description,  nowise  less  in- 
telligible or  interesting  than  any  of  its  unauthorized  rivals  ; 
and  the  reader  who  can  skip  judiciously  may  obtain  from  its 
sketches,  photographs,  pictures  and  panoramas  a  better  idea  of 
the  real  appearance  of  the  scenery  as  a  whole  and  of  its  in- 
dividual marvels  than  from  any  other  extant  source.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  observe  that  some  of  the  illustrations, 
and  especially  the  coloured  ones,  though  better  than  could  have 
"been  looked  for  anywhere  else  as  mere  appendages  to  an 
Ordnance  Report,  are  far  inferior  in  clearness  and  natural 
truth,  as  well  as  in  beauty,  to  many — indeed  to  most — similar 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hayden's  artists.  Contrasting  the  coloured  repre- 
sentations of  the  geysers  and  terraces  in  the  second  part  and  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  for  example,  in  the  first,  with  many 
other  panoramic  or  local  illustrations  in  previous  volumes,  we 
must  pronounce  them  slovenly  and  tawdry.  Less  ambitious  but 
incomparably  better  executed  delineations  of  scenes  almost  equally 
wonderful  and  striking  in  everything  except  brilliance  of  colour  may 
be  found  in  several  preceding  volumes  of  the  Survey.  The  survey- 
ing officials  have  done  their  special  work,  and  done  it  thoroughly ; 
in  so  far  as  they  have  failed,  it  has  been  in  attempting  something 
far  beyond  their  proper  functions.  But  the  same  public  spirit  and 
national  liberality  which  has  always  marked  the  course  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  the  character 
and  appearance,  the  geology  as  well  as  the  geography,  the 
archaic  as  well  as  the  existing  natural  history  of  their  remotest 
possessions,  the  thoroughness  with  which  every  part  of  the 
Territories  has  now  been  explored,  the  pains  and  cost  lavished  on 
the  publication  of  the  information  accumulated,  forbid  us  to  doubt 
that  the  authorities  at  Washington  will  in  due  time  present  the 
world  with  a  volume  worthy  of  their  most  striking  national 
possession.  The  national  sense,  spirit,  and  indifference  to  expense 
which  have  secured  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  Valleys,  in  all 
their  native  beauty  and  grandeur,  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind  at 
large,  sacred  from  the  disfigurement  and  free  from  the  charges 
with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  greed  of  enterprising 
speculators,  will  surely  give  us  ere  long  an  adequate  description 
of  their  wonders  and  beauties,  as  adequately  illustrated  as  the 
resources  of  modern  art  will  permit. 

Dr.  Chadbourne's  work  on  Instinct  (2)  was  originally  given  as 
a  series  of  what  are  called  the  Lowell  Lectures,  in  1871,  and  soon 
afterwards  published.  The  present  is  a  second  edition,  somewhat 
improved  and  elaborated ;  but  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  original  publication,  and  the  very  limited  circulation 
which,  in  so  far  as  we  know,  the  book  has  obtained  in  this  country, 
may  excuse  us  for  calling  attention  to  a  treatise  which,  if  not 
very  full  of  new  views  or  new  information  upon  a  subject 
minutely  and  incessantly  discussed  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
yet  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  merits  of  independent  if  not 
original  thought,  of  painstaking  labour,  and,  we  believe,  of  con- 
scientious accuracy.  The  author  is  familiar  of  course  with  the 
work  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  their  more  eminent  dis- 
ciples, if  he  regards  his  subject  from  a  different  standpoint 
and  in  a  more  or  less  different  light.  The  development  of 
instinct  in  the  lower  animals,  the  marvellous  perfection  which 
it  attains  in  grades  of  life  by  no  means  exalted,  its  relation 
to  the  reason  which  makes  its  appearance  at  a  higher  point, 
and  which  seems  rather  to  supersede  than  to  co-operate  with 
or  improve  upon  it,  are  among  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting, certainly  among  the  most  complicated  and  difficult,  of 
the  manifold  and  infinitely  complex  problems  involved  in  the 
theory  of  Evolution.  The  great  teachers  of  the  latter  doctrine 
have  of  course  studied  this  problem  as  deeply,  and  mastered  it 
perhaps  more  completely,  than  even  a  specialist  like  Dr.  Chad- 
bourne.  But  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  present  wrork  is  that  it 
regards  the  general  subject  from  the  specialist's  standpoint;  con- 
siders Evolution  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  history  of 
instinct,  rather  than  instinct  as  one  branch  of  the  great  work 
ascribed  to  Evolution  and  Natural  Selection.  Whether  their  view 
be  right  or  wrong,  those  who  like  Dr.  Chadbourne  point  out  the 
appearances  of  consistent  and  persistent  design  underlying  the 
marvellous  developments  of  instinct — a  wisdom  far  higher  than 
the  highest  reason  of  man  directing  creatures  seemingly  devoid  of 
reason  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  necessary  functions,  the  performance 
of  all  duties  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual  or  the 
race,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  objects 
to  which  their  actions  are  directed — contribute  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth ;  and  those  who  most  differ 
from  them  will,  in  proportion  as  they  are  candid  and  conscientious, 
be  thankful  for  the  criticism  which  forces  them  to  consider  their 
own  discoveries  and  inferences  in  another  aspect,  and  to  account 
on  Evolutionary  grounds  for  these  things  whose  evolution  is 
least  easily  conceived  or  understood.  Mr.  Darwin  assuredly,  with 
his  unrivalled  fairness,  moderation,  and  justice  of  temper,  would 
have  considered  a  work  like  this  with  patient  and  respectful 

(2)  Lotcetl  Lectures,  1871  —  Instinct;  its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom 
ana  its  Relation  to  the  Higher  Powers  in  Man.  By  P.  A.  Chadbourne, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  '•  Relations  of  Natural  History"  &c.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1883. 


attention;  and  nothing  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  td 
read  his  remarks  upon  a  collection  and  representation  of  facts 
obviously  intended,  if  not  to  challenge  his  conclusions,  yet  to 
throw  doubt  upon  some  of  his  assumptions,  and  to  question  here 
and  there  the  correctness  or  sufficiency  of  his  arguments. 

Dr.  Winchell's  World-Life  (3)  is  a  much  more  ambitious,  but 
not  necessarily  more  valuable  or  more  instructive  work.  "  Com- 
parative Geology  "  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  correct  sub-title.  The 
author's  object  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  results  of  astronomical 
and  geological  research  into  a  series  of  cosmogonic  speculations, 
lie  occupies  the  ground  which  may  be  called  either  the  border- 
land or  the  common  possession  of  both  sciences;  discusses  the 
actual  or  possible,  the  probable  or  proven  effect  of  laws  belonging 
to  astronomy  in  the  geological  province ;  the  influence,  for 
example,  which  the  Earth,  through  a  tidal  attraction  far  more 
powerful  than  that  of  her  satellite,  may  have  exercised  upon  the 
Moon  in  the  earlier  stages  of  planetary  existence.  The  author's 
speculations  are  carried  further  perhaps  than  prudence  would 
have  permitted,  certainly  lead  him  to  conclusions  which  do  not 
altogether  accord  with  the  received  doctrines  either  of  astro- 
nomers or  geologists.  His  estimate  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  last  glacial  epoch,  and  his  views  of  the  probable  con- 
stitution of  the  exterior  and  inferior  planets  incline  rather  to 
those  of  Whewell  than  to  those  of  more  modern  and  more 
thoroughly  informed  men  of  science. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  Course  of  Empire  (4)  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  a  class  of  works  especially  American,  a  species  of  text-books  not 
unknown  in  this  country,  but  which  beyond  the  Atlantic  often 
come  from  writers  of  some  pretension,  and  aspire  to  satisfy  a  real 
popular  demand,  if  not  to  fulfil  any  true  requirement  of  sound 
and  thorough  education.  They  endeavour  to  give  in  short  space, 
in  a  compact  form,  and,  as  it  were,  already  digested,  so  as  to 
save  the  reader  trouble  in  mental  assimilation,  what  the  author 
would  call  the  substance  or  outline,  what  with  scholars  passes  at 
best  for  the  merest  smattering  of  human  knowledge  upon  subjects 
of  which  men  may  endure  to  be  ignorant,  but  of  which  it  is  hardly 
profitable  to  acquire  a  shadowy,  pretentious,  confused  idea.  Mr. 
Wheeler's  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  text-book  of  universal 
history,  rather  repudiates  the  pretension  ;  but  if  it  be  not  intended 
to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  studying  for  himself  the  history 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  mediaeval  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  of  all 
that  preceded  and  indirectly  brought  about  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
such  resumes  of  Athenian  and  Spartan,  Roman  and  Carthaginian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  English  wars  and  revolutions  should  have 
been  given.  It  is  not  of  course  from  a  single  volume,  or  from  half 
a  dozen  such  volumes  as  this,  that  an  American  or  English  school- 
boy of  sixteen  can  acquire  that  coherent  view  of  human  history 
as  a  whole  of  which  even  the  cultivated  American  is  too  com- 
monly and  too  contentedly  ignorant.  What  the  present  work  may 
do  is  to  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  fact  that  civilization  has  a 
connected  history  which  goes  back  further  than  the  earliest  trust- 
worthy annals  of  Rome  or  Athens ;  that  Greece  in  the  first 
Olympiad  was  in  possession  of  arts  and  laws,  of  a  polity  and  a 
social  development  which  had  not  grown  up  on  Grecian  soil,  but 
had  been  the  slowly-matured  fruit  of  centuries  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  civilization,  of  despotic  statesmanship,  priestly  science, 
before  Athens  or  Sparta,  perhaps  before  Mycenae  or  Argos,  had 
been  heard  of.  Mr.  Wheeler,  moreover,  has  learned  and  keeps 
constantly  before  his  reader's  mind  the  continuity  of  European 
history— the  real  character  of  that  "  deluge  of  barbarism  "  which 
till  lately  was  supposed  to  have  submerged  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years  the  laws,  the  arts,  the  arms,  and  the  Empire  of  Rome.  It 
is  something  to  do  this,  even  in  aiming  at  very  much  more  and 
failing  to  achieve  it.  It  is  something  to  bring  home  to  the  fifth- 
form  English  schoolboy,  and  to  that  vast  majority  of  Americans 
who  never  pass  beyond  hi3  standard,  the  truth  that  the  Roman 
Empire,  Roman  law  and  civilization,  did  not  come  to  an  end  in 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ ;  that  the  direct  successors  of  Con- 
stantine  preserved  the  tradition,  the  jurisprudence,  the  arms,  and 
the  arts  of  the  earlier  Empire  till  not  long  before  the  discovery  of 
America;  and  that,  in  the  belief  and  feeling  of  the  age  at  least, 
the  Western  Empire  endured  unbroken  till  a  still  later  period; 
that  Joseph  II.  was  not  only  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  his 
subjects,  but  by  the  admission  of  European  diplomatists  and  his- 
torians, the  lineal  successor  of  Augustus  no  less  than  of  Charle- 
maene.  In  the  recent  history  of  France  we  see  what  practical 
influence  for  evil  may  be  exercised  by  the  sheer  historical  igno- 
rance which  imagines  that  between  Constantiue  and  Louis  XVL, 
if  not  between  Ceesar  and  Napoleon,  there  was  nothing  worth  pre- 
servation or  even  remembrance ;  that  modern  life,  politics,  and 
civilization  are  a  new  creation,  owing  nothing,  except  what  the 
mimics  of  the  French  Revolution  may  have  consciously  borrowed, 
to  Rome,  old  or  new  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  idea  is 
altogether  without  political  influence  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Drake's  "  New  England  Legends""  (5)  are  truly  described; 

(3)  World-Life ;  or,  Comparative  Geology.  By  Alexander  Winchell, 
LL.D.    Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1S33. 

(4)  The  Course  of  Empire :  Outlines  of  the  chief  Political  Changes  in  the 
History  of  the  fl  orid.  By  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Boston :  Osgood  & 
Co.  18S4. 

(5)  A  BookofXcw  England  Legends  and  Folk-I^re,  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
By  Samuel  Adams  Drake".  Illustrated  by  F.T.  Merrill.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.    London  :  Tiubuer  &  Co.  1884. 
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tut  of  true  folk-lore  New  England  is  necessarily  devoid,  or  what 
she  has  thereof  is  Indian  not  English — consists  of  relics  borrowed, 
and  necessarily  perverted  in  the  borrowing,  from  the  history  or 
traditions,  the  mythology  or  the  fairy-tales,  of  a  race  which  has 
no  relation,  save  that  of  locality,  with  its  successors.  Three  hun- 
dred years  afford  time  for  the  growth  of  local  legends  such  as  have 
found  poetic  expression  in  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  in  several 
versified  narratives  less  ambitious  and  elaborate,  perhaps,  but  not 
less  touching  or  interesting,  told  by  poets  like  Lowell  and  Whittier. 
But  these  legends  have  for  the  most  part  a  solid,  ascertainable, 
historical  foundation.  A  few  of  them  may  be  mere  fictions, 
localized  by  the  fancy  of  the  original  inventor,  or  the  imagination 
of  later  generations.  But,  as  a  rule,  such  stories  as  Whittier  Iras 
told  of  the  Maceys  and  the  Quaker  maiden  sold  in1o  slavery,  or  of 
the  double  snake,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  of  Paul  Reverie's  Ride,  are 
genuine  historical  incidents,  embellished  no  doubt  by  tradition, 
though  less  perhaps  than  by  conscious  poetical  license.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride;  indeed,  of  Mr.  Whittier's 
narratives,  the  most  purely  mythical  is  one  of  the  most  recent,  the 
Story  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  And  in  a  collection  of  legends  so- 
called,  the  hideously  truthful  story  of  the  witchcraft  persecutions 
should  hardly  have  found  a  place.  There  is  nothing  legendary  or 
mythical  about  it;  the  alleged  crime  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
was,  of  course,  purely  fictitious,  the  savage,  senseless  cruelty  of 
the  rulers,  the  half-criminal,  half-insane  credulity  of  the  people, 
the  brutalities  indicted  upon  the  innocent  and  helpless,  are  among 
the  best  authenticated  as  among  the  most  disgraceful  incidents  of 
t!ie  dark  ages  of  New  England  Puritanism. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  and  instructive  of  the  volumes  on  our 
'i-t  is  perhaps  the  smallest  and  least  pretentious.  In  setting  forth 
What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  (6)  Professor  Sumner  has 
enforced  in  verv  few  and  very  simple  words  some  of  the  most  im- 
portantand  most  neglected  principles  of  political  andsocial  economy; 
has  exposed,  with  temperate  but  none  the  less  telling  sarcasm,  the 
most  absurd  but  not  least  popular  crotchets  of  modern  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm.  The  schemes  of  modern  social  reformers  may, 
,is  i  heProfessor  savs, always  be  reduced  to  this  type — that  A.  and  B. 
decide  wjiat  0.  shall  do  for  D.  In  one  practical  lesson,  in  one 
<  bvious,  realistic,  every-day  instance  after  another,  Professor 
Sumner  illustrates  the  philan'hropic  eagerness  of  A.  and  B.  to 
benefit  D.  at  some  one  else's  expense;  and  maintains,  with  an 
earnestness  sometimes  ludicrous,  sometimes  pathetic,  but  always 
effective,  the  rights  of  C,  "the  forgotten  man,"  as  he  is  not 
inaptly  styled  ;  the  taxpayer,  the  ratepayer,  the  thrifty  capitalist, 
the  hard-working  farmer,  who  is  burdened,  fined,  made  to  pay 
double  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  or  the  vicious,  the  igno- 
rant, the  wilful,  and  the  foolish.  The  clamorousness  of  selfish, 
separate,  limited  interests,  of  charity-mongers  eager  to  win  cheap 
credit  for  liberality  to  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  the  industrious  and 
thrifty ;  the  silence,  the  patience,  and  the  unfair  treatment  of  the 
great  majority  of  average  honest,  self-regarding  men  who  mind 
their  own  business  and  bear  their  own  burdens,  have  seldom  been 
S"t  forth  more  truthfully  and  effectively.  As  applied  to  an  older 
society  and  a  more  crowded  country  there  might  be  a  certain  hard- 
ness, if  not  in  Mr.  Sumner's  principles,  yet  in  some  of  his  con- 
clusions ;  as  applied  to  America,  where  no  one  with  fair  bodily 
health  and  strength  need  be  poor  unless  he  chooses,  his  severest 
strictures  may  well  be  strictly  and  literally  just.  Perhaps  the 
most  telling  of  a  hundred  phrases,  so  true  that  they  have  the 
sound  of  paradox,  is  this — "  Now  we  never  can  annihilate  a 
penalty.  We  can  only  divert  it  from  the  head  of  the  man  who 
has  incurred  it  to  the  heads  of  others  who  have  not.  A  vast 
amount  of  social  reform  consists  in  just  this  operation." 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  (7)  deserves  something  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  papers,  monographs 
on  historical  topics  or  historical  documents  rendered  available  by 
republication,  throwing  no  little  light  now  and  then  on  obscure  or 
forgotten  facts,  oftener  on  imperfectly  known  or  inaccurately  ex- 
plained features  of  general  or  local  institutions,  whose  origin  and 
meaning  has  been  overlooked  or  misrepresented.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  papers  on  the  "  Cincinnati,"  almost  the  only 
Order  which  has  ventured  to  defy  American  legislation,  and  feel- 
ing stronger  than  legislation,  against  class  or  hereditary  honours  ; 
and,  again,  an  essay  on  the  geographical  nomenclature  of  Louisiana, 
showing  how  French  and  Indian  names  have  been  corrupted  into 
the  strangest,  most  meaningless  or  vulgar  English,  often  into 
grossly  offensive  or  ridiculous  slang :  as,  for  example,  "  Ghoupicach  " 
(Indian  for  muddy)  was  corrupted  by  the  French  into  chou-pique, 
winch  in  its  turn  has  been  corrupted  into  "  Shoe-peg " ;  as  the 
Choctaw,  Funna  Louach  (burnt  squirrel)  has  been  turned  into 

Tunny  Louis,"  "  Bacchanals  "  into  "  Bag-o'-nails,"  Careyicro  into 
''Carrion  Crow,"  and  Petit  B>,is  into  petits  pots,  translated  Pea- 
island.  The  better  known  "  Grand  Gulf,"  again,  is  Grande 
Golphe,  "  big  whirlpool." 

Mr.  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook  (8)  contains  a  good  deal  of 


(6)  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other.  By  William  G.  Sumner, 
rrotessor  of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Vale  College.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(7)  1  The  Magazine  of  American  History.  Illustrated.  Edited  bv  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb.  New  York:  Historical  Publication  Co.  London: 
friibner  &  Co.  1S83. 

(3)  Hamilton's  Mexican  Handbook;  a  Complete  Description  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Boston:  Lothrop  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co 
1803. 


incidental  information  respecting  the  various  resources,  races,  and 
climates  of  the  unhappy  country  which  the  Monroe  doctrine  and 
Mr.  Seward's  vindictive  hostility  to  the  French  Empire  deprived 
of  its  last  apparent  chance  of  civilization  and  decent  government. 
Enough  is  told  to  suggest  why  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  remains  almost  undeveloped,  why  even  its  agriculture 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  industry,  and  why  under  a  re- 
publican government  a  people  in  some  small  measure  Spanish,  in 
a  larger  degree  mongrel,  but  mainly  Indian,  has  no  chance  either 
of  liberty  or  order.  But  the  civilized  world  knows  little  and  cares 
little  for  Mexico  ;  and  Mr.  Hamilton's  fragmentary  descriptions  of 
haciendas,  ranches,  and  mines,  decaying  towns  and  semi-barbarous 
tribes,  are  neither  clear  nor  coherent  enough  to  enlighten  the 
almost  absolute  iguorance  of  his  European  readers. 

Mr.  King's  so-called  Dictionary  of  Boston  (9)  is  in  fact  a  guide- 
book alphabetically  arranged. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  new  account  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  (10),  even  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  give  the  lady's  letters  to  the  American  public  in  a  trans- 
lation ?  Or  was  it  necessary  to  publish  or  republish  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  a  very  ordinary  review  article  upon  Miss  Austen's 
Novels  (11)? 

Of  fictions,  short  and  long,  A  Woman  of  Honour  (12),  Vega- 
londia  (13),  and  The  Mate  of  the  "Daylight  '  (14)  are,  in  their 
several  ways,  fair  average  specimens.  A  Year  of  Sunshine  (15) 
is  a  kind  of  birthda\-book.  Mr.  Aldrieii's  Mercedes  (16),  a  prose 
drama,  and  the  accompanying  lyrics,  will  of  course  find  a  ceihiin 
number  0!'  readers  in  light  of  the  author's  reputation.  Mr.  Abbey's 
City  of  Success  (17)  is  hardly  likely'  to  achieve  for  him  even  tha 
limited  popularity  of  Mr.  Aldrich." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"OEADERS  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  famous  and  vivid  account  of  the 
J-v  Coup  d'etat  of  the  2nd  of  December  (I)  may  feel  a  certain 
shock  at  seeing  an  account  of  it  written  with  much  calmness,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  entire  freedom  from  anything  that  can  fairly 
be  called  impudence,  by  the  only  survivor  of  the  chief  contrivers 
of  the  event.  The  Prince  President  is  dead,  and  Morny  is  dead, 
and  "  Fialin,  called  Persigny,"  and  "  St.-Arnaud,  formerly  Le 
Roy."  But  M.  de  Maupas,  the  suddenly  created  Piefect  of  Police, 
whose  skilful  and  ingenious  measures  effected  what  was  for 
the  moment,  and  might  have  continued  to  be,  a  bloodless  revo- 
lution, is  very  much  alive,  though  also  very  much  forgotten. 
He  has  reminded  the  world  of  himself  to  some  purpose  in  this 
volume,  which  is  written  in  a  spirit  to  which  no  fair-minded 
man  can  object,  and  which  makes  points  against  M.  Victor  Hugo's 
somewhat  poetical  account  of  the  matter,  and  more  against  the 
much-discussed  publication  known  as  the  Memoires  de  M.  Claude. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  M.  de  Maupas  had  cut  short 
his  general  reflections  on  the  Second  Republic  and  his  reasons  for 
lending  himself  to  a  plot  against  it ;  but  in  an  apologia  something 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  expected.  With  regard  to  the  actual  coup, 
M.  de  Maupas  certainly  seems  to  show  that  he  arranged  it  very 
cleverly,  and  that  the  victims  submitted  in  a  fashion  by  no 
means  savouring  of  heroism.  As  for  the  unnecessary  bloodshed 
which  followed,  and  which,  much  more  than  the  overthrow  of 
a  Republic  pour  rire,  excited  the  indignation  of  Europe,  he  pro- 
duces documents  certainly  proving,  if  they  are  genuine,  that 
General  Magnan  and  the  military  were  alone  to  blame,  and  that 
the  former  distinctly  and  explicitly  refused  to  take  the  measures 
to  prevent  it  which  he,  M.  de  Maupas,  recommended.  There 
are  some  interesting  incidental  criticisms  of  the  Empire  and  its 
prominent  men  ;  but,  as  more  is  promised,  and  the  present  volume 
deals  directly  only  with  the  Deux  Uucembre,  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  them. 

A  short  but  interesting  tractate,  by  M.  Leon  Say  (r),  deals  with 

(9)  King's  Dictionanj  of  Boston.  By  E.  M.  Bacon.  Cambridge  (Mass.)  : 
Moses  King.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  18S3. 

(10)  Abelard  and  Heloise  :  a  Mediaeval  Romance.  With  the  Letters  of 
Heloise.  Edited  by  Abby  Sage  Richardson.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
Loudon:  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

(11)  Jane  Austen's  JYovels.  Bv  George  Pellew.  Boston:  Cupples, 
Upham,&Co.    London  :  'I  riibner  &  Co.  1833. 

(12)  A  Woman  of  Honour.  By  H.  C.  Bunner.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(13)  Vagabondia  :  a  Love  Story.  By  Frances  N.  Burnett.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co."  1834. 

(14)  The  Slate  of  the  "Daylight"  and  Friends  Ashore.  Bv  Sarah  O. 
Jewett.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  Loudon :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1884. 

(15)  A  Year  of  Sunshine  :  Cheerful  Extracts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Kate  Sauborn.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1834. 

(16)  Mercedes,  and  Later  Lyrics.  Bv  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  to.  1884. 

(17)  The  City  of  Success;  and  other  Poems.  Bv  Henrv  Abbey.  New 
York :  Appleton  &  Co.  1884. 

(1)  Memoires  sur  le  second  empire.    Par  M.  de  Maupas.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

(2)  Dix  jours  dans  la  Haute  Italic  Par  Le'on  Sav.  Paris:  Guillaumin. 
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tie  system  of  country  banks  lately  established  in  Lombardy  and 
neighbouring  districts.  The  efficacy  of  these  institutions  in 
rescuing  the  small  cultivator  from  the  clutches  of  usury  is  not 
doubtful.  And,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
opposite  evil  of  an  undue  extension  of  credit  is  unknown,  there  is 
equally  little  doubt  that  it  is  far  smaller  thaD  that  whose  place  it 
takes. 

If  any  one  desires  to  possess  the  famous  "  Voyage  extravagant  "(3) 
of  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  a  very  neat  form,  admirably 
printed,  and  handy  for  the  pocket,  M.  Plon  has  given  him  the  op- 
portunity. To  English  readers,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  the  incompar- 
able lingo  in  which  M.  de  Blowitz  writes,  or  his  employers  on  this 
Bide  the  Channel  translate,  his  telegraphic  lucubrations,  may  be 
■somewhat  severe.  But  men  like  M.  de  Blowitz  are  not  of  or  for 
one  country  alone ;  and  the  French  version  here  agreeably  pre- 
sented gives  the  reading  public  of  Europe  what  was  originally 
given  only  to  those  few  Britons  who  can  read  and  enjoy  the  lingua 
£ritannica  secundum  Blovitzium. 

M.  Ladreyt's  essay  on  French  and  American  education  (4) 
-(which  might  perhaps  better  be  called  an  essay  on  American 
education  with  special  reference  to  France)  obtained,  we  are 
informed,  a  considerable  prize  in  the  competition  instituted  a  few 
years  ago  by  M.  Isaac  Pereire.  It  certainly  is  not  intrinsically  with- 
.out  merit.  The  author  starts  with  some  rather  irritating-  common- 
places. But  when  he  gets  well  into  his  subject  it  becomes  evident 
that  he  is  at  home  in  it,  and  can  speak  sensibly  about  it.  The  sketch 
of  the  actual  state  of  education — primary,  secondary,  and  higher — 
tvhich  fills  most  of  the  book,  is  apparently  accurate,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  readable  and  clear. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  note  M.  Jouaust's  issues  in  bis  various 
Collections  of  French  classics.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
^always  welcome  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caylus  (5)  in  the 
"  Bibliotheque  des  dames,"  and  in  the  "  Petits  elassiques "  a 
. selection  from  Fontenelle  (6),  which  deserves  something  more 
than  a  mere  mention.  Corneille's  accomplished  nephew  has  had 
^iess  than  his  share  of  the  extraordinary  energy  which  French 

Eublishers  have  of  late  years  bestowed  upon  standard  French 
terature ;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  work  bas  to  wait  till  the  second-hand  booksellers  can  pick  up 
one  of  the  old  copies  in  ten  or  a  dozen  volumes.  Therefore  he 
is  specially  welcome  and  recommendable  in  this  fine  new  coat, 
even  though  there  is  but  a  small  part  of  him  here.  The  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  a  few  Eloges  are  intro- 
duced by  a  preface  from  M.  J.  F.  Thenard,  with  which  there  is  no 
fault  to  find  except  that  it  might  have  been  a  little  fuller  of  fact. 
Perhaps,  also,  M.  Thenard  might  have  done  better  to  follow  that 
Jbest  of  all  selections,  Genin's  Diderot,  in  giving  numerous  short 
extracts  from  the  works  not  printed  at  large. 

Not  many  pleasanter  gift-books  have  been  issued  this  year  than 
the  little  story,  but  goodly  volume,  which  "  Quatrelles "  has 
Tvritten  and  M.  Eugene  Courboin  has  illustrated  (7),  partly  in  black 
and  white,  partly  in  gorgeously  coloured  examples  of  a  kind  of 
aquatint.  How  Mme.  de  Gai-Fredon  was  left  a  widow  just  at 
the  time  of  the  glorious  days  of  June  ;  how  she  set  out  for  a  mys- 
terious and  reputedly  haunted  country  house  which  formed  part 
of  her  very  scanty  jointure  ;  bow  she  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry  in  disguise,  and  was  the  subject  of  attentions 
equally  embarrassing  from  many  police  officers  and  several  gallant 
Royalist  gentlemen  ;  how  she  had  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  haunted 
house,  and  bow  everything  ended  happily,  MM.  Quatrelles  and 
Courboin  tell  with  pen  and  pencil  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 


(3^,  line  course  a  Constantinople.    Par  M.  de  Blowitz.    Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  IS  instruction  publique  en  France  et  les  ecoles  americaines.  Par 
M.  C.  Ladreyt.    Paris  :  Hetzel. 

(5)  Souvenirs  de  Madame  de  Caijlus.    Paris  :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(6)  QZuvres  choisies  de  Fontenelle.  2  vols.  Paris:  Librairie  des 
Bibliophiles. 

(7)  La  dame  de  Gai-Fredon.    Par  Quatrelles.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  hopeless  bewilderment  with  which  even  the  best- 
informed   ancL   best-disposed   foreign   critics  regard 
English  policy,  and   the  ludicrous  blunders  into  which 
foreign  critics  neither  well-informed  nor  well-disposed  some- 
times fall  respecting  it,  have  seldom   been  more  fully- 
excused  than  by  current  events  in  Egypt.    Perhaps  the 
actual  moment  furnishes  the  most  striking  justification  of 
both.    The  extraordinary  chapter  of  accidents  which  has 
led  to  that  moment,  the  marvellous  blundering  of  the 
English  Government  in  reference  to  the  Soudan,  and  the 
explanation — an  explanation  requiring  a  careful  choice  of 
courteously  decisive  adjectives  to  describe  it  properly — 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  of  that  blundering  last 
week  make  up  a  total  which  from  its  utter  want  of  veri- 
similitude may  well  puzzle  plain  men  who  are  apt  to  judge 
others  from  themselves.  Even  the  suspicion  that  there  must 
be  some  nefarious  and  hidden  design  under  so  much  appa- 
rent folly  is  not  altogether  degrading  to  human  nature.  By 
a  series  of  chances,  the  exact  character  and  sequence  of 
which  no  two  official  authorities  have  yet  recounted  in  the 
same  fashion,  a  Government  of  non-intervention  and  justice 
to  native  races  finds  itself  absolute  master  of  perhaps  the 
most  coveted  tract  of  the  earth's  surface — the  tract  which 
the  experience  of  ages  proves  to  be  of  most  commercial, 
strategic,  and  political  importance.    Then  this  Government, 
like  the  base  Judean,  does  everything  it  can  to  throw  the 
pearl  away.    The  nation  which  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
has  most  experience  of  the  litter  incapacity  of  Oriental 
peoples  to  achieve  anything  like  representative  government, 
gravely  proposes  to  thrust  representative  government  on 
the  country  which   is  perhaps  of  all  Eastern  countries 
least  fitted  for  it.    A  fantastic  kind  of  army  is  extemporized 
which  is  only  required  or  allowed  to  do  the  duties  of 
police,  and  a  more  fantastic  kind  of  police  which  one 
fine  day  is  called  upon  to  do   the  duties  of  an  army. 
English  officials  are  thrust  upon  the  country,  but  for 
months   they    are   strictly   forbidden    to    do  anything 
except  advise.     Suddenly  a  great  disaster  happens  and 
Egypt,  paralysed  no  less  by  the  beneficent  protection  of 
England  than  by  the  rather  rough  action  which  preceded 
that  protection,  is  evidently  helpless.    England  will  not 
stir  a  finger.    She  will  not  send  her  own  soldiers  to  put 
down  rebellion  or  rescue  loyalists  ;   she  will  not  allow 
Egyptian  soldiers  to  go ;  she  will  not  even  take  care  that 
somebody,  whether  called  soldier  or  not,  does  go.  Weeks 
and  months  pass,  and  at  last  this  coy  adviser — this  inter- 
national Mr.  Vholes,  who  takes  charge  of  Egyptian  inte- 
rests in  a  strictly  professional  character,  and  without  the 
least  assumption  of  responsibility — astonishes  the  world  by 
insisting  that  Egypt  shall  throw  away  the  larger  part  of 
Egyptian  territory.    The  world  is  a  little  indignant,  but 
consoles  itself  by  reflecting  that,  after  this  frank  abandon- 
ment of  the  coy-adviser  attitude,  something  must  be  done. 
After  a  further  interval  the  something  is  done.    A  single 
man,  without  an  English  sword  but  his  own  and  his  aide- 
de-camp's,  without  even  an  Egyptian  escort,  is  sent  into  the 
wilderness,  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  to 
see  what  he  can  do.     Also,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Egypt  furnishes  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
gold.    Then  the  English  Government  modestly  folds  its 
hands,  and  awaits  the  praises  of  civilization  for  its  action. 

"With  regard  to  the  probable  results  of  General  Gordon's 
mission  not  much  can  be  said.    It  may  be  hoped  that  the 


sinister  precedent  of  the  Palmer  Gill  expedition  may  not 
be  repeated,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  General 
Gordon  is  in  actual  blood-feud  with  not  a  few  Arabs  of  the 
Soudan,  whereas  no  member  of  the  luckless  party  whose 
fate  tarnished  the  success  of  the  expedition  against  A  ragi 
had  any  personal  ill-will  to  dread.    The  pecuniary  bait  is 
even  greater  in  this  case  than  in  the  othei .  Contrariwise 
it  is  said  that  General  Gordon's  luck  and  experience  will 
carry  him  through.     But  it  naturally  seems  strange  to 
foreigners,  and  may  possibly  seem  strange  to  some  English- 
men, that  an  English  Government  should  be  reduced  to 
trusting   in   the   unaided   star  of  a  single  man,  what- 
ever  may   be   his   antecedents.     It   would   have  been 
odd  if  Nelson   had   been   dispatched  with   a  purse  of 
money,  a  captain's  gig,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Ministry 
to  look  after  Villexeuve  ;  and  though  the  Mahdi's  capabili- 
ties of  mischief  are  certainly  not  equal  to  Napoleon's  in 
1805,  the  parallel,  relatively  speaking,  is  a  very  fair  one. 
It  must,  moreover,  occur  to  any  one  who    has   even  a 
glimmer  of  political  common  sense  that  the  as  yet  unre- 
voked announcement  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Soudan 
cuts  General  Gordon's  ground  from  under  his  feet.  With- 
out men  he  can  only  act  by  influencing  the  tribes,  and  how 
are  the  tribes  likely  to  be  influenced  in  favour  of  Egypt 
when  Egypt  is  about  to  withdraw  and  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  the  first  comer  1    The  restoration  of  Darfur  to  the 
dynasty  from  which  Zobeir — a  rather  degenerate  but  not  un- 
interesting successor  of  those  wanderers  who  cut  themselves 
out  kingdoms  with  their  swords  in  old  time — wrested  it  ten 
years  ago,  is  a  pretty  project,  and  not  in  itself  an  imprac- 
ticable one.    But  how  is  Abd-el-Siiakoor  to  maintain  him- 
self when  he  has  been  restored  ?     The  drawing  in  of 
the  somewhat  unwisely  lengthened  boundary  of  Egyptian 
influence  and  dominion  is,  as  has  been  repeatedly  granted,  a 
very  excusable  or  even  laudable  proceeding.  But  how  are  the 
worse  devils  of  slave-dealing  anarchy  to  be  prevented  from  re- 
entering when  the  not  very  angelic  presence  of  Egyptian 
rule  is  cast  out  1    To  all  these  questions  there  is  but  one 
answer,  that  General  Gordon  is  already  on  his  way  across 
the  Nubian  desert,  and  that  he  has  a  goodly  number  of 
pounds  Egyptian  with  him.   If  General  Gordon  would  havo 
gone  months  ago  (it  is  worth  observing  that  the  scepticism 
expressed  last  week  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
account  of  his  unwillingness  has  since  been  justified),  it 
would  have  been  all  right  then ;  as  he  has  gone,  it  is  all 
right  now. 

This,  let  it  be  repeated,  indicates  a  singular  attitude  of 
mind  for  the  governors  of  a  great  country,  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  singularity.  For,  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
wherever  General  Gordon  shows  himself  his  Quos  ego 
will  be  sufficient  to  charm  or  awe  the  unruly  Soudanese 
into  submission,  it  is  self-evident  that  he  cannot  show  himself 
in  all  parts  of  the  Soudan  at  once.  It  is  no  less  self- 
evident  that  many  things  may  happen  before  he  can  show 
himself  in  any  part.  He  does  not  expect  to  be  at  Khartoum 
itself  till  Monday  fortnight,  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
matters  at  Khartoum  are  in  a  very  bad  condition,  which 
only  needs  a  little  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to 
become  worse.  Moreover,  his  choice  of  the  Nile  and  desert 
route  has  rendered  it  hopeless  for  him  to  exert  whatever 
influence  he  can  exert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern  Soudan 
garrisons  till  months  have  passed.  It  is  the  state  of  these 
garrisons  which,  as  has  been  again  and  again  pointed  out, 
is  most  utterly  disgraceful  to  England.  They  lie  but  a  few 
hours'  march  from  the  shore  of  the  sea.    On  the  left  of  that 
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shove  there  is  an  English  army  of  occupation  but  a  day  or 
two's  steam  off;  on  the  right  there  is  the  English  garrison 
of  Aden  still  nearer.  In  front  of  it  there  pass  weekly,  daily, 
it  may  almost  be  said  hourly,  English  men-of-war,  huge 
English  troopships,  a  single  one  of  which  carries  almost 
men  enough  for  a  relief  expedition,  English  packets  and 
merchantmen  travelling  constantly  between  the  barracks 
and  arsenals  of  the  English  army  in  England  and  the 
barracks  and  arsenals  of  the  English  army  in  India. 
For  months  past  England  has  had,  and  she  has  at  last 
avowed,  full  responsibility  for  Egyptian  action,  and  at  any 
moment  during  the  last  three  months  a  word  from  Downing 
Street  would  have  secured  the  taking  of  measures,  whether 
at  Bombay,  or  at  Cairo,  or  at  Malta,  the  result  of  which 
would  have  been  the  certain  safety  of  the  garrisons.  The 
time  indicated  by  Tewfik  Bey,  the  gallant  commander  of 
Sinkat,  as  the  utmost  to  which  he  could  hold  out  is  long 
past,  and  Baker  Pasha,  owing  to  no  fault  of  his  own,  has 
been  hitherto  powerless  to  take  steps  for  his  relief.  The 
steps  which  he  has  at  last  taken  are  as  hazardous  as  they 
are  bold,  and  it  will  be  due  to  luck  rather  than  skill  if  they 
are  successful  even  at  Tokkar,  while  the  painful  reports 
from  Sinkat  show  that  success  there  is  all  but  hopeless. 
Yet  the  English  Ministry,  out  of  prudery,  out  of  parsimony, 
out  of  pusillanimity,  out  of  fear  of  some  of  their  own 
supporters,  out  of  sheer  reluctance  to  take  action,  or  out  of 
indifference  to  the  result  of  inaction  (there  are  motives 
enough  for  choice,  and  each  one  is  more  discreditable  than 
the  other),  have  neglected,  and  do  neglect,  to  take  the  easy 
measures  to  rescue  men,  of  whose  blood,  if  it  be  shed,  they 
themselves  will  be  surely  and  unpardonably  guilty.  Very 
rarely  has  any  Opposition  had  such  a  theme  to  descant  on, 
and  the  present  Opposition,  despite  the  mechanical  majority 
arrayed  against  it,  will  be  strangely  unlucky  if  it  does  not 
make  the  descant  with  some  effect.  Yet  the  Conservatives 
are  asked  to  postpone  the  exposure  of  this  crime  of  omis- 
sion because  it  would  be  "  not  quite  patriotic "  to  expose 
it.  The  confusion  between  patriotism  and  devotion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  interests  could  not  well  be  carried  further. 


OUR  UNRIVALLED  ARMY. 

rpHlS  year's  annual  battalion  dinner  of  the  Artists' 
J-  Volunteer  Corps  last  Saturday  was  made  particularly  in- 
teresting by  a  speech  from  Lord  Wolseley.  The  distinguished 
General  has  seldom  given  a  more  remarkable  example  of  the 
fine  tact  which  controls  all  his  dealings  with  the  general 
public  and  his  Parliamentary  chiefs.  His  choice  of  subject 
was  judicious.  He  might  have  confined  himself  to  the 
Volunteers  and  given  them  praise  and  good  advice,  and  no 
man  would  have  had  a  right  to  complain.  Lord  Wolseley, 
however,  is  well  aware  that  the  country  is  more  concerned 
about  the  army  than  about  the  Volunteers,  and  that 
Ministers  are  much  more  likely  to  have  difficulties  about 
the  former  than  the  latter.  Therefore  he  spoke  about 
the  army.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  was  no 
less  excellent  than  his  choice.  No  Whig  politician  on  a 
Radical  platform  could  have  served  two  masters  with  a  better 
grace.  The  Adjutant-General  had  to  show  the  War  Office 
that  his  principles  are  sound,  but  he  had  also  to  be  careful  not 
to  allow  his  critics  a  good  opportunity  of  saying  that  his  eyes 
obstinately  shut  to  obvious  facts.  Lord  Wolseley  adopted  are 
a  most  efficacious  method  of  satisfying  the  Parliamentary 
element  in  the  War  Office,  for  which  alone  the  prudent 
soldier  is  bound  to  have  much  regard.  He  is  well  aware 
that  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the  scientific  soldier, 
according  to  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  is  that  he  should 
believe  in  short  service.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
believe  in  it  very  much.  He  need  not  strain  his  conscience 
by  pretending  to  believe  that  it  does  all  it  professes  to  do ; 
but  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  by  short  service  and  at  the 
preseiM  rate  of  pay  we  get  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
who  are  quite  good  enough  to  do  the  work.  Therefore 
Lord  Wolseley  praised  short  service,  and  that  right  heartily. 
He  defended  himself  against  possible  critics  by  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  the  painful  fact  that  the  army  is  not 
strong  enough.  That  might,  it  is  true,  be  an  awkward 
concession  under  some  circumstances.  If  the  country  were 
at  all  frightened,  Lord  WoLSELEY's  words  might  be  used  with 
effect  against  the  Ministry.  For  the  present,  however,  the 
country  is  apparently  tolerably  easy  in  its  mind  as  to  the 
numerical  force  of  the  army ;  and  so  Lord  Wolseley  may 
be  sure  that  his  words  will  pass  as  a  professional  common- 
place.    It  is  only  decent  in  a  general  to  hold  that  the 


British  army  is  never  as  strong  as  it  should  be ;  and  Lord 
Wolseley  may  say  so  much  without  disturbing  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  or  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  have  heard  it  all  before. 

Believers  in  the  merits  of  short  service  were,  indeed,  in 
no  small  need  of  such  encouragement  as  Lord  Wolseley 
can  give  them.  A  few  months  ago  the  army  was  avowedly 
far  below  its  proper  strength.  The  ranks  are  now  better- 
filled  ;  but  there  are  still  doubts  as  to  whether  the  deficiencies 
have  not  been  made  good  by  the  merest  makeshifts.  There 
are  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case. 
The  sudden  fall  in  the  number  of  men  enlisted  was  noto- 
riously due  to  what  the  Times  called  "  the  difficulties  placed 
"  in  the  way "  of  recruiting  by  Mr.  Childers,  under  the 
"  doubtful  influence  "  of  military  advisers.  In  vulvar  En"- 
lish,  this  means  that  Mr.  Childers  not  unnaturally°thought 
that,  as  we  keep  our  men  for  a  very  short  time  now,  we 
should  try  to  get  them  of  a  reasonable  growth  to  begin 
with.  If  the  army  scheme  of  the  day  were  only  half  as 
good  as  its  framers  and  the  Times  believe,  it  ought  to  tempt 
respectable  men  of  the  working  class  to  enlist.  The  conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Childers's  weak  surrender  to  the  sinister 
influence  of  military  advisers  have  soon  shown  that  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Well-grown  men  would  not  come 
forward,  and  so  Lord  Harti.vgton  has  had  to  undo  the 
mischief  caused  by  Mr.  Childers's  ill-timed  wisdom  by 
accepting  boys  again.  To  the  Times,  but  probably  to 
nobody  else  who  takes  any  interest  in  military  affairs,  this 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  country,  if  it  thinks 
about  the  matter  at  all,  and  has  not  given  the  army  up  as 
a  hopeless  muddle,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it  is 
very  bad  economy  to  turn  our  barracks  into  hospitals  for 
weedy  lads,  who  must  be  well  fed  and  clothed  for  three 
years  before  they  are  fit  for  work,  and  who  will  then 
be  just  finishing  their  service  with  the  colours  if  Lord 
Cardwell's  plan  is  honestly  carried  out.  Lord  Wolseley, 
who  knows  how  to  seize  the  psychological  moment  as 
well  as  any  man  in  Europe,  comes  forward  to  soothe  our 
anxieties  on  frhis  point  by  proving  that  the  short-service 
system  gives  us  not  only  men  enough,  but  gives  us 
a  very  superior  quality  of  man.  His  speech  was  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  after-dinner  oratory  on  the  army, 
including  even  our  veteran  French  friend,  who  said  the 
British  infantry  was  the  best  in  the  world,  but  that 
fortunately,  &c.  ifcc.-*-it  is  needless  to  finish  so  stale  a  quota- 
tion. His  statistics  were  also  used  in  the  most  approved 
official  fashion.  "  At  the  present  moment,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, who  had  brought  his  figures  in  his  pocket,  "  of  all  the 
"  men  in  the  army,  including  the  33,000  who  enlisted  last 
"  year,  91  per  cent,  are  over  20  years  of  age,  and  20  per 
"  cent,  are  over  30.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  stand  5  feet 
"  7  inches  high,  and  83  per  cent,  are  35  inches  round  the 
"  chest.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  have  more  than  two  years' 
"  service."  After  drawing  this  imposing  picture,  which  shows 
that  in  the  British  army  there  are  a  hundred  and  one  men 
in  every  hundred,  Lord  Wolseley  went  on  to  insist  that  it 
represents  a  much  better  state  of  things  than  obtains  in  an}' 
Continental  force.  To  a  less  hopeful  mind  these  figures  do 
not  appear  particularly  encouraging.  Lord  Wolseley 
doubtless  forgot  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  a  comparison  between  our  army 
and  that  of  any  Continental  Power.  All  of  them  count 
their  men  by  thousands  to  our  hundreds.  As  for  the 
statistics  of  height  and  chest  measurement,  they  would  be 
very  creditable  to  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  force,  but  in 
England  they  represent  a  body  of  small  and  ill  grown  men. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  them  with  the  returns 
for  the  navy.  If  Lord  Wolseley  expected  his  proofs  to  be 
accepted  by  anybody  except  the  more  genial  of  his  hearers 
after  dinner,  and  a  small  clique  of  military  journalists  on 
Monday  morning,  he  should  have  explained  how  far 
the  results  he  is  so  proud  of  have  been  obtained 
by  throwing  the  Reserve  overboard.  How  many  of 
the  minority  of  well-grown  men  who  just  save  the 
general  average  from  looking  absurd  have  been  tempted 
to  stay  on  after  they  have  completed  then-  service  with  the 
colours?  Defenders  of  the  short-service  system  per- 
sistently overlook  the  fact  that  it  must  do  something  more 
than  keep  the  ranks  full  if  it  is  to  fulfil  all  the  engage- 
ments made  for  it  by  political  godfathers  and  godmothers. 
It  was  to  supply  a  good  reserve,  to  tempt  a  high  class  of 
men,  and  to  raise  us  above  the  disgrace  of  seeing  our 
military  organization  thrown  into  confusion  by  every  petty 
war.  There  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  in  asking  how  far 
these  promises  have  been  kept.    The  answers  are  only  too 
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obvious.  Five  men  have  turned  out  failures  for  every  one 
who  has  gone  into  the  Reserve.  The  moment  a  decent 
standard  of  size  and  age  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Childers,  re- 
cruiting threatened  to  come  to  a  stop.  The  War  Office  is 
calling  in  the  police  to  save  the  army.  Finally,  we  could 
not  send  an  Army  Corps  to  Egypt  without  calling  out  ten 
thousand  men  of  the  Reserve,  which  was  never  to  be  used 
except  in  the  hour  of  great  need. 

Reading  Lord  Wolseley's  speech  by  the  light  of  these 
facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  is  the  most 
important  part  of  it.  It  is  the  ending  which  contains  the 
confession  that  the  army  is  too  weak.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  short  service,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that 
the  country  gets  a  very  inefficient  fighting  force  for  its  six- 
teen millions.  We  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  that 
there  is  only  one  possible  remedy  for  this — to  wit,  better 
pay.  The  Times  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  a  return 
to  long  service  is  impossible.  An  historical  force  can  be 
pulled  to  pieces  easily  enough,  but  it  cannot  so  easily  be 
restored.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  more  necessary  that  the 
consequences  of  short  service  should  be  loyally  accepted. 
That  system  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ranks 
should  be  filled  with  men  who  can  be  rapidly  turned  into 
efficient  soldiers.  It  is  little  short  of  insanity  to  go  on 
taking  mere  boys,  as  we  could  afford  to  do  in  times  when 
they  gave  the  country  half  a  lifetime  of  service  in  return 
for  their  first  three  years  of  nursing. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  MEETING. 

MR.  BRIGHT  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  added  nothing 
to  the  arguments  on  the  Reform  Bill  controversy. 
One  of  many  evil  results  of  the  great  increase  of  platform 
oratory  is  the  exchange  of  debate  for  one-sided  declamation. 
Parliament  is  now  the  only  place  in  which  a  hearing  is 
given  to  more  than  one  side  of  a  political  question.  The 
majority  of  Birmingham  Radicals  prefer  the  twentieth  or 
thirtieth  repetition  of  Mr.  Bright's  well-known  speech  or 
the  bold  threats  and  prophecies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
public  discussion ;  but  among  thousands  of  eager  partisans 
there  must  be  some  intelligent  politicians  who  would  be 
anxious  to  hear  the  reasons  on  the  other  side  with  or  with- 
out attempts  at  confutation.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
contending  parties  occasionally  appealed  to  the  judgment  of 
county  meetings;  and  at  a  later  period  candidates  con- 
fronted each  other  on  the  hustings.  With  the  increase  of 
toleration  and  enlightenment  oral  controversy  has  been 
discontinued  because  a  popular  audience  would  inevitably 
hoot  down  the  utterance  of  any  unpalatable  opinion. 
Orators  are  no  longer  checked  by  the  fear  that  they  may 
be  answered,  and  they  seldom  or  never  attempt  to  confute 
their  adversaries.  A  Birmingham  audience  will  never  dis- 
cover that  the  objections  to  a  wide  extension  of  the 
franchise  are  founded  on  reasons  which,  even  if  they  are 
insufficient,  affect  the  foundations  of  society.  That  all 
property,  all  institutions,  all  personal  freedom  should  depend 
on  the  absolute  will  of  the  poorest  class  in  the  community 
is  a  startling  paradox.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  more  than 
once  declared  that  great  social  and  political  changes  are 
impending,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  an  equal  and 
uniform  suffrage.  Even  a  comparatively  temperate  Liberal 
such  as  Mr.  Childers  announces  innovations  greater  than 
any  which  have  been  introduced  in  two  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Burt,  a  professed  representative  of  the  working  class, 
speaking  on  the  day  of  the  Birmingham  meeting,  recom- 
mends the  reduction  of  the  franchise  as  an  instrument 
for  depriving  landowners  of  a  portion  of  their  property. 
It  i3  neither  wise  nor  honest  to  treat  such  considerations 
as  mere  proofs  of  the  perverse  and  invincible  obstinacy 
of  the  Tory  party.  Probably  half  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cabinet, 
secretly  share  the  doubts  and  fears  which  are  ridiculed 
by  then?  uncongenial  allies.  The  issue  between  the  two 
parties  is  now,  as  formerly,  whether  the  franchise  is  an 
ultimate  and  inherent  right  or  a  means  for  securing  good 
government.  To  some  minds  universal  suffrage  seems 
one  of  the  absurdest  contrivances  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bright  repeated  his  popular  performance,  with  even 
less  deviation  than  usual  from  the  authorized  version.  The 
wicked  Tories  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Mr. 
Gobden  negotiated  the  French  Treaty,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Mr.  Bright  was  always  in  the  right,  and  there- 
tore  he  cannot  now  be  in  the  wrong.    It  is  not  quite 


certain  that  his  careful  avoidance  of  novelty  indicated 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  forthcoming  measure.  The  Bill 
may  possibly  have  been  at  least  superficially  modified  since 
Mr.  Bright  repudiated  the  title  of  Radical,  and  declared 
that  new  changes  ought  to  proceed  on  the  old  lines  of  the 
Constitution.  If  Mr.  Ciiamberlajn's  statement  is  intended 
to  be  taken  seriously,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  at  last  have 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  moderation  in  the  words,  if  not 
in  the  spirit,  of  the  Bill.  The  only  part  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's speech  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  official  revelation 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  merely  ironical ;  but  if  he  was  in 
earnest,  the  great  measure  of  the  Session  is  after  all  "a 
"  modest  little  Bill."  No  one  except  Mr.  Bright,  who 
tenderly  remembers  the  large  faggot  manufactory  conducted 
by  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  rump  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  is 
likely  to  remonstrate  against  the  abolition  of  faggot  votes  ; 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Government  will 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  existing  arrangements. 
He  added,  perhaps  with  a  covert  sneer  at  his  veteran  col- 
league, that  the  Government  would  proceed  on  the  old 
lines  of  the  Constitution.  The  statement  may  not  be  worth 
much,  but  it  contrasted  oddly  with  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
If  the  right  of  voting  on  account  of  property  is  to  be  nomi- 
nally preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  made  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  residence,  the  pretence  of  adhering  to  the 
Constitution  will  be  altogether  illusory.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  probably  entitled  to  repeat  the  statement  which  has  often 
been  made  that  the  Liberal  party  within  and  without  the 
Cabinet  is  united.  In  other  words,  the  dissentients  are 
not  prepared  to  resign  office  or  to  lose  their  seats. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  some  other  zealous  partisans 
waste  their  energies  in  protesting  against  the  formation  of  a 
"  Cave."  The  word,  which  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Bright,  represents  the  conscientious  objection  of  a  scrupu- 
lous section  to  innovations  proposed  by  the  leaders  and  the 
majority  of  their  party.  There  is  no  probability  of  any 
similar  secession  among  the  delegates  of  the  Caucus.  As 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  truly  remarks,  not  a  few  inhabitants 
of  the  Cave  of  1866  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  election. 
Mr.  Lowe  himself  would  not  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  of  the  Cabinet  if  the  University  of 
London  had  not  provided  him  with  an  independent  seat. 
Under  the  new  and  uniform  system,  academic  constituencies 
may  possibly  be  disfranchised,  on  the  ground  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  of  comparative  exemption  from  party  preju- 
dice. The  members  of  a  Cave  necessarily  incur  great  risk 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  have  forfeited  the 
favour  of  their  own  election  managers,  and  they  can 
scarcely  rely  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  Opposition.  In 
the  coming  Session  the  Liberals  will  vote  with  as  total  a 
disregard  of  the  public  interest,  and  in  many  cases  of  their 
own  private  convictions,  as  Mr.  Osborne  Morqan  or  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  could  desire.  The  little  rifts  in  the 
Radical  lute  will  be  easily  covered  with  a  coat  of  tem- 
porary varnish.  Irish  supporters  of  the  Government 
will  affect  to  rely  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  audacious 
assurance  that  redistribution  will  be  so  manipulated 
in  Ireland  as  not  to  represent  numerical  proportion. 
Scotch  members,  on  the  other  hand,  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  promised  them  ten  more  seats,  with  a 
possible  addition  to  be  granted  in  consideration  of  their 
remoteness  from  London.  If  any  incipient  malcontent 
objects  to  the  disfranchisement  of  owners,  he  will  be  silenced 
by  the  offer  of  votes  to  freeholders  if  only  they  are,  as  resident 
householders,  independent  of  the  property  qualification. 
A  few  modest  dissentients  will  attempt  in  vain  to  stipulate 
for  the  protection  of  minorities.  If  they  attempt  a  division, 
they  will  be  summarily  outvoted,  and  from  that  time  they 
will  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  party. 

If  differences  of  opinion  as  to  proposed  methods  are  easily 
smoothed  over,  it  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  reasons  and  motives  which  will  induce  Liberals 
and  Radicals  to  vote  for  any  measure  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposes.  In  a  humorous  story  published  long  ago  a  set  of 
jovial  boon  companions  apologize  to  one  another  for  taking 
a  dram.  One  of  them  takes  a  glass  of  brandy  because 
the  day  is  sultry,  and  another  because  he  has  felt  unusually 
chilly  all  morning.  Only  one  out  of  half  a  dozen  confesses 
that  he  takes  his  dram  because  he  likes  it.  The  proportion 
of  those  who  like  the  coming  Reform  Bill  will  perhaps  not 
be  much  larger,  but  there  will  be  no  lack  of  excuses  for 
conformity.  Mr.  Chamberlain  avowedly  hopes  to  dis- 
establish the  Church,  to  introduce  payment  of  members, 
and  in  some  indefinite  way  to  mulct  the  richer  classes,  and' 
especially  the  landowners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer.  On 
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these  grounds  he  supports  household  and  eventually  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts.  Sir.  Forster 
desires  to  maintain  the  Church  Establishment,  and  it  may 
he  presumed  that  he  disapproves  of  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
revolutionary  measures ;  but  he  likes  a  dram  because 
the  day  is  chilly;  or,  in' other  words,  he  also  supports  a 
uniform  and  low  franchise  and  equal  electoral  districts. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  judges 
more  accurately  than  bis  less  violent  ally  of  the  future 
consequences  of  democratic  despotism  ;  but  many  politi- 
cians have,  like  Mr.  FORSTER,  accustomed  themselves  to 
regard  the  diffusion  of  electoral  power  as  an  ultimate  object. 
Mr.  Forster  himself  passed  the  Ballot  Bill,  which  has  done 
more  than  any  other  measure  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  When  the  work  is  completed  by 
the  impending  Bill,  he  will  perhaps  regret  the  destruction 
or  insecurity  of  the  best  national  institutions. 

The  representation  of  interests  will  be  entirely  disre- 
garded. Mr.  Chamberlain  indeed  contends  that  agricul- 
tural or  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  will  be  repre- 
sented in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  Cjf  persons 
employed  ;  but  the  supposed  interests  of  the  workmen 
are,  in  mining  cases,  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  employer,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  strike. 
The  Socialists  of  England  demand  the  expropriation 
of  landowners  ;  the  Socialists  of  France  and  Germany 
propose  to  divide  all  capital  amongst  themselves.  The 
same  fallacy  is  involved  in  proposals  for  distributing  re- 
presentation according  to  a  compound  ratio  of  population 
and  of  wealth.  The  votes  would  be  conferred,  not  on  the 
owners  of  the  wealth,  but  on  the  working  population.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would,  perhaps,  object  to  the  whole  scheme, 
that  wealth  and  cultivation  were  in  themselves  disqualifica- 
tions. After  the  last  election  he  described  the  Conservative 
success  in  the  City  of  London  and  in  Westminster  as  un- 
important, because  one  constituency  was  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  because  the  other  contained  the  largest  proportion 
of  residents  belonging  to  the  higher  classes.  The  recognition 
of  wealth  as  a  reason  for  conferring  political  privileges  is 
the  less  probable  because  it  would  diminish  the  propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  lowest  class  of  Irish.  As  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  explained,  the  Government  is  bent  on 
devising  some  plan  by  which  the  scheme  of  redistribution  is 
to  be  so  manipulated  as  to  secure  Ireland  against  any 
electoral  loss. 

If  neither  Mr.  Bright  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  threw  any 
direct  light  on  the  questions  of  the  franchise  and  of  redis- 
tribution, both  of  them  in  their  second  speeches  announced 
their  opinions  on  a  more  important  subject.  Mr.  Bright 
boldly  denounced  Mr.  Mill's  sophistical  theory  of  the  un- 
earned increment;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  professed  doctrines 
which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  Mr.  George. 
The  scandalous  injustice  of  confiscating  landed  property,  and 
at  the  same  time  securing  to  the  owner  the  full  amount  of 
any  personalty  which  he  may  possess,  would  be  still  more 
flagrant  than  at  present  if  it  were  likely  to  be  per- 
petrated. The  capitalist  will  assuredly  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  landlord ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  on  the  Continent  the 
chief  object  of  the  hostility  and  cupidity  of  Communist 
agitators  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  school.  Mr.  Bright  de- 
serves full  credit  for  his  manly  protest ;  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  unjust  to  take  the  opportunity  of  suggesting 
that  the  opponents  of  popular  suffrage  long  since  discerned 
the  peril  which  he  now  desires  to  avert.  The  active 
Socialist  and  the  veteran  Free-trader  stand  side  by  side 
on  Birmingham  platforms  to  promote  measures  which 
cannot  produce  the  antagonistic  consequences  of  which 
•they  respectively  approve. 


THE  WOES  OF  Mil.  BRADLAUGH. 

r|"1HE  announcement  some  week  or  so  ago  that  Mr. 
J-  Bradlaugh  was  meditating  a  refutation  of  Mr. 
George  may  possibly  have  suggested  to  some  weak-minded 
but  charitable  soids  faint  visions  of  a  Bradlaughian 
Apocatastasis — a  return  of  the  junior  member  for  Nor- 
thampton to  orthodoxy  and  decent  views  on  religion, 
monarchy,  population,  and  other  subjects.  A  relation  of  the 
honourable,  but  as  yet  unsworn,  gentleman  has  confided  to 
the  world  that  he  himself  does  not  despair  of  such  a  result, 
and  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  imagine  other  reasons 
for  Mr.  Bradlaughs  antipathy  to  Mr.  George  than 
creditable  ones,  charity  once  more  pleads  for  neglect  of 
them.    Indeed,  a  good-natured  man  might  on  more  ac- 


counts than  one  feel  nearly  as  "  wae  "  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
as  Burns  was  for  the  more  celebrated  personage  in  whom 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  does  not  believe.  He  is  certainly  a  person 
of  ability,  and  it  must  be  very  terrible  for  a  person  of 
ability  to  find  himself  condemned  to  the  society  of  the 
Reverend  Sharmans  and  the  Reverend  Headlams,  the  Doctor 
Avelings,  and  the  various  interesting  gaol-birds  who  are 
from  time  to  time  liberated  from  their  congenial  cages  and 
breakfasted  at  the  expense  of  the  Secularist  faithful.  He  is 
certainly  a  good  man  of  business,  and  authority  for  which  ifc 
is  impossible  to  vouch  calls  him  a  whist-player.  Surely  a 
decent  day's  work  in  a  respectable  office,  and  a  comfortable 
rubber  before  dinner,  must  be  more  agreeable  (to  say  nothing 
more)  than  mornings  spent  in  composing  and  afternoons  or 
evenings  spent  in  delivering  arrangements  in  political  and 
religious  unorthodoxy  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  riff-raff  of 
England.  Then  there  are  the  political  woes  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  If  anybody  was  ever  much  worse  treated  by 
his  own  party  (from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  can  only  spare 
him  a  quotation  from  Lucretius  and  a  misquotation  from 
Voltaire,  to  anonymous  Liberal  M.P.'s  who  write  to  Liberal 
newspapers  requesting  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
not  bo  a  nuisance),  that  hapless  person  is  unknown  to  Par- 
liamentary history.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  staunch  Radical, 
he  is  longing  to  be  at  the  House  of  Lords,  he  brings 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  ragged  but  resolved  regiment  of  out- 
and-out  reformers,  and  his  party  back  him  up  with  a 
painful  faintness.  They  vote  for  him  after  a  fashion,  but 
with  no  heartiness  or  zest.  Mr.  Labouchere  takes  him  up 
only  too  obviously  because  it  is  fun  to  Mr.  Labouchere  to 
do  so;  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  approves  of  him  because  the 
great  majority  of  rational  folk  do  not.  But  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  a  person  extremely  unlikely  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
devotion  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 
Even  if  next  Monday  week  a  hardy  band  of  Secularists 
were  to  carry  off  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  leave  him 
gagged  and  bound  in  a  garret  somewhere  down  by  Millbank, 
to  get  Sir  Henry  Tyler  sent  off  in  a  special  train  with 
orders  to  the  driver  not  to  stop  till  he  reached  the  furthest 
station  on  the  fine,  and  in  other  ways  to  dispose  of  the 
wicked  majority,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  be  very  little  better 
off.  A  majority  can  let  Mr.  Bradlaugh  take  an  oath,  but 
it  cannot,  or  at  least  it  will  not,  associate  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  on  equal  terms.  Ungrateful  people  hugging 
the  chains  of  Christianity,  monarchy,  and  lirge  families, 
what  sorrows  does  not  Mr.  Bradlaugh  bear  for  you  ! 

This  vein  of  thought  may  be  considered  to  be  sentimental. 
But  the  letter  above  referred  to  ought  to  melt  the  heart  of 
a  stone.  Who  the  brutal  Liberal  member  may  be  who  was 
honoured  with  large  type  in  the  Daily  News  of  Wednes- 
day probably  few  people  know,  and  certainly  nobody 
cares.  His  act  has  led  to  a  pathetic  remonstrance  (which 
occasionally  rather  wanders  from  the  point)  by  the  victim 
himself,  to  an  interesting  politico-theological  homily  by 
that  eminent  divine  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  perhaps  to  an 
arrangement  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Rowland 
Winn,  which  has  since  been  reported,  and  which  is  irre- 
sistibly suggestive  of  the  P.R.  If  Mr.  Labouchere  will 
take  his  man  away,  Mr.  Winn  will  take  his  man  away 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Session ;  and  the  Fancy  are 
informed  that  Monday  the  nth,  at  half-past  four,  is 
the  new  fixture.  This  is  practically  important;  and,  if  the 
Liberal  M.P.  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  is  to  be  thanked. 
Mr.  Labouchere's  opinion  that  the  Conservatives  are  "hypo- 
"  crites  who  pretend  that  they  are  actuated  by  religious 
"  motives  in  subordinating  the  rights  of  electors  to  a  vague 
"  theme  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Christianity  "  is 
not  quite  so  practical.  Mr.  Labouchere  will  perhaps  oblige 
the  compilers  of  the  new  English  Dictionary  with  his  notions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  theme  " ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  knowT  that  he  is  an  expert  on  the  question  of  what  has 
and  what  has  not  something  in  common  with  Christianity. 
But  these  are  details.  The  main  point  is  the  extreme  and 
brutal  frankness  with  which  the  Liberal  M.P.  tells  the 
elect  of  Northampton  that  he  is  simply  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  He  does  more.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  probably  thinks 
(or  thought)  that  the  electors  of  Northampton  returned 
him  because  he  was  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  from  admiration  of 
his  personality,  agreement  with  his  opinions,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  says  the  Liberal  M.P. 
The  electors  of  Northampton  returned  him  "  instead  of  a 
"  Conservative  to  aid  in  passing  the  County  Franchise  Bill 
"  and  other  like  measures."  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that,  if  the  electors  of  Northampton  so  much  as  thought 
about  the  County  Franchise  Bill  at  the  election  of  1880, 
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they  were  probably  the  only  constituency  that  did  so.  But 
'  lat  is  by  the  way.  What  should  be  chiefly  noticed  is  that  the 
l  iberal  M.P.  speaks  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  if  he  were  a  kind 
of  useful  but  clumsy  voting  machine.  It  was  a  wicked  Tory, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  who  expressed,  or  was  represented 
v  treacherous  opponents  as  expressing,  his  willingness  to 
elect  the  parish  beadle  or  the  parish  pump  if  the  parish 
'  ■eadle  or  the  parish  pump  could  be  trusted  to  vote  straight. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  according  to  the  Liberal  M.P.,  held  in  the 
estimation  of  Northampton  no  higher  place  than  this.  And 
>  he,  the  Tribune  of  the  People,  the  evangelist  of  the 
ture,  the  patriot,  the  reformer,  the  man  with  a  mission 
gainst  pensions  and  piety,  is  told  to  move  on  and  not 
>ther.    O  these  Whigs  !  these  Whigs  ! 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  after  this  bad  treatment  the 
nnduct  of   divers   comic   papers   in    representing  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  as  a  white  elephant  is  likely  to  have  been  an 
aggravation  or  a  relief  to  his  sufferings.    But  it  may  be 
odestly  suggested  that  the  caricaturists  have  got  hold  of 
ie  wrong  man.    Unless  they  mean  to  draw  a  parallel 
etween  Mr.  Barnuji  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  which  would  be 
istinctly  rude,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it  out.   Now  (though 
e  disclaim  all  intention  of  ourselves  drawing  it)  if  any  one 
ere  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Toung  Taloung  and  Mr. 
jEadlaugh's  revered  leader,  there  might  be  something  to 
9  said  for  it.    There  are  some  people  who  hold  that  Toung 
aloungis  a  venerable,  a  grand,  a  holy  beast,  and  some  who 
old  very  much  the  contrary,  which  contrast  of  opinion 
-produces  itself  with  regard   to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
as  been  hinted  that  the  white   elephant  is  a  very 
Bar  bargain,   and  some  have   said  much  the   same  of 
:e  English  Prime  Minister.     Toung  Taloung  is  fond 
'  standing  on  his  head  in  public,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
nd  of  cutting  down  trees  in  the  presence  of  excursionists, 
.ie  white  elephant  has  a  suite  of  seedy  and  dubious 
riests  who  perform  unclassified  services  (of  song  and  other- 
ise)  in  his  honour;  and  this  also  is  the  case  with  the 
ember  for  Midlothian.    Toung  Taloung's  backers  declare 
at  there  is  nobody  in  the  elephant  world  like  him ;  so  do 
r.  Gladstone's,  with  the  omission  of  the  word  elephant, 
nd  though  one  approaches  the  climax  of  the  comparison 
ith  a  kind  of  shudder,  it  has  been  hinted  that  Toung 
aloung  is  a  Humbug,  and — but  the  completion  of  the  thing 
too  horrible.    Only  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  a 
aich-injured  man  by  showing  that  the  pictorial  barkings 
'  Funny  Folks,  and  Punch,  and  the  other  little  comic  dogs, 
night  be  more  suitably  addressed  in  another  quarter,  could 
he  parallel  have  even  been  suggested.     Enough  must 
iave  been  said  to  show  that  the  process  of  working 
tself   into   sympathy   with   Mr.   Bradlaugh   is  quite 
ossible  to   a   mind   possessed   of   imaginativeness  and 
onsibility.     It  is   such    a  new  and  amiable  light  in 
which  to  regard  him  that  the  mind  of  imaginativeness  and 
■nsibility  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleased.    The  brutal 
Vankness  of  the  Liberal  M.P.  and  the  mistaken  identity  of 
he  comic  paper  white  elephant  have  invested  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh, at  least  the  Mr.  Bradlaugh  of  fancy,  with  the 
Dignity  of  Sorrow,  and  he  is  so  much  more  interesting  and 
greeable  in  this  novel  guise,  that  sense,  coming  to  the  aid 
>f  sensibility,  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
eprive  him  of  his  grievances.    A  full-fledged  member  of 
Parliament,  frequent  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  councils  and  con- 
vivial assemblies,  potent  in  debate,  capable  of  being  "  run  " 
or  the  first  Cabinet  vacancy,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  would  cease 
to  be  interesting,  except  perhaps  to  some  Liberal  M.P.s, 
who  would  then  be  as  polite  to  him  as  they  now  are  candid. 
There  are  other  reasons  doubtless  for  objecting  to  his  pro- 
motion and  extraction  from  his  present  limbo,  but  for  the 
present  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

rp  HE  periodical  attack  on  the  system  of  Private  Bill 
J-  legislation  has  been  resumed  in  a  letter  or  article  com- 
municated to  the  Times  either  by  the  member  who  has 
undertaken  the  conduct  of  the  movement  or  by  some  ally 
who  shares  his  opinions  and  his  speculative  mode  of  dealing 
with  statistics.  Mr.  Craig  Sellar,  though  he  is  an  able 
and  experienced  partisan,  probably  found  on  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  that  almost  every  department  of 
agitation  was  already  occupied.  That  his  selection  of  the 
topic  of  Private  Bill  legislation  was  not  suggested  by  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  proved  by  the  wild 
btatcments  contained  in  his  last  year's  speech.    Some  part 


of  his  materials  consisted  of  unauthenticated  gossip,  and  his 
figures  sometimes  represented  transactions  which  had  been 
separated  by  periods  of  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  years.  The 
writer  in  the  Times  is  equally  indifferent  to  minute  accuracy, 
though  his  remarks  are  professedly  founded  on  Parliamentary 
returns  of  expenses  incurred  by  railway  and  other  Companies 
during  eleven  years.  Having  quoted,  perhaps  correctly,  the 
returns  of  various  large  payments,  Mr.  Craig  Sellau's 
zealous  supporter  doubles  or  trebles  the  total  sum  by  a  bold 
guess  that  the  cost  of  Private  Bill  legislation  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  not  less  than  25,000,000?.  "That  thia  is  not  an 
"  excessive  estimate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
"  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  spent  1 3,000?".  on  a 
"  single  gas  Bill,  while  the  ordinary  yearly  expenditure  of 
"  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Parliamentary 
"  schemes  is  8,000?."  The  last-mentioned  sum  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  25,000,000?.  The  Board  of  Works  re- 
presents a  population  of  nearly  four  millions,  and  it  con- 
stantly exercises  a  special  privilege  which  it  has  acquired  of 
having  a  locus  standi  in  opposition  to  any  Bill  which  affects 
the  metropolitan  district.  According  to  the  careful  statis- 
tician who  speaks  of  a  term  of  ten  years,  the  returns  extend 
from  1872  to  1882  inclusive;  but  the  difference  between 
ten  and  eleven  naturally  appears  insignificant  in  dealing 
with  conjectural  millions. 

The  expenditure  incurred  by  promoters  and  opponents 
has  undoubtedly  been  large,  and  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it 
was  extravagant ;  but  the  result  of  Parliamentary  inquiries 
has  been  the  construction  of  the  most  complete  system  of  rail- 
ways in  the  world  and  an  approximately  equitable  adjustment 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  private  property  and  of  public 
expediency.  As  might  be  expected,  the  writer  in  the  Times 
repeats  the  cuckoo  cry  that  the  decisions  of  Committees 
have  been  inconsistent,  and  that  they  seldom  admit  of  being- 
anticipated.  In  other  words,  judgments  on  complicated 
issues  of  fact  have  been  determined  by  evidence  and  by 
argument,  and  neither  by  caprice  nor  by  the  application 
to  different  circumstances  of  one  arbitrary  rule.  The 
complaint  that  Committees  have  been  hoodwinked  by 
counsel  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Bills,  or  overpowered  by 
specious  advocacy,  might,  if  it  were  urged  by  an  ignorant 
disputant,  be  thought  to  represent  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the  impartiality  of  judges  and  the  independent 
advocacy  of  counsel.  The  High  Court  of  Judicature  is 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  specious  advocacy  by  which 
disappointed  litigants  think  that  the  tribunal  is  hood- 
winked. Committees  are  special  juries  of  a  very  high 
order,  with  a  competent  chairman  carefully  selected  to  act 
as  foreman.  Although  the  chairmen  are  sometimes  lawyers, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  professional  know- 
ledge, and  they  have  no  superiors  as  impartial  and  business- 
like arbitrators.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  have 
commanded  in  former  times  universal  respect  and  confidence 
may  be  mentioned  the  present  Lord  Derby,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  Mr.  Forster,  and  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Goldsmid.  Those  who  demand  that  decisions 
should  be  uniform  ought  in  consistency  to  object  to  the 
discrimination  exercised  by  juries  who  find  in  one  case  for 
the  defendant,  in  another  for  the  plaintiff  with  nominal 
damages,  and  in  a  third  for  a  large  amount. 

The  assailant  of  cautious  and  conscientious  inquiry  has 
no  hesitation  in  giving  a  judgment  of  his  own  on  difficult 
practical  questions  of  which  he  can  know  absolutely  nothing. 
He  asserts  that,  but  for  the  cost  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, "  London  and  Brighton  would  long  ago  have  been 
"  connected  by  more  than  one  line  of  railway ;  nor  would 
"  our  (the  Times)  columns  periodically  teem  with  the  cora- 
"  plaints  of  those  who  groan  under  the  exactions  and  de- 
"  ficiencies  of  the  South-Eastern."  Those  who  understand 
the  subject  know  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  a 
competing  line  to  Brighton  would  be  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage ;  yet  it  happens  that  several  years  ago  such  a 
scheme  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  after  a  long  contest 
in  both  Houses.  The  line  was  not  made,  nor  was  it  begun, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  capital  was  not  subscribed. 
In  other  parts  of  its  system  the  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  competition  of 
new  lines.  The  writer  seems  to  assume  that  the  South- 
Eastern  is  in  possession  of  a  monopoly,  though  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  lines  run  parallel  with  it  to  almost  all 
its  principal  stations.  If  an  ill-informed  amateur  can  settle 
such  questions  at  a  moment's  notice,  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  may  be  trusted  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  decision  after 
full  inquiry.    The  statement  that  "a  big  Gas  or  Water 

Company  is  able  to  terrify  competitors  off  the  field  " 
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indicates  the  same  unacquaintance  with  the  practice  and 
condition  of  such  bodies.  A  town  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water  would  be  only  incommoded  by  a  competing  Company ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  parties  to  contests  relating  to  gas  and  water 
are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  Corporations  on  one  side 
and  Companies  on  the  other. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  it  would  be  better  that 
Parliament  should  "  lay  down  once  for  all  the  principles  on 
"  which  given  classes  of  schemes  should  be  settled  than  to 
"  admit  of  a  perpetual  passing  of  privileyia."  No  principle 
can  be  applied  to  questions  of  public  expediency  conflicting 
with  vested  rights  or  interests.  If  it  is  in  conformity  with 
a  principle  that  there  should  be  two  competing  railways 
from  London  to  Dover,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  a  competing  line  from  London  to  Brighton.  If  such  a 
line  is  sanctioned,  a  third  competitor  would  perhaps  de- 
mand the  extension  of  the  same  principle.  The  conflicts 
for  the  retention  or  acquisition  of  water  supply  in  populous 
districts  are  still  more  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  scarcely 
a  stream  or  a  square  mile  of  gathering  ground  in  the 
hilly  region  between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  which  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  contests  among  municipal  bodies, 
Companies,  and  millowners.  On  the  whole,  substantial 
justice  has  been  done,  but  only  by  laborious  investigations 
conducted  before  highly  competent  tribunals.  As  the 
writer  in  the  Times  politely  remarks  of  another  class  of 
topics,  disputes  for  the  possession  of  water  "  form  admi- 
"  rable  topics  for  the  bear-garden  displays  of  Parliamentary 
"  counsel."  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Hope 
Scott  were  probably  not  conscious  that  their  polished, 
subtle,  and  scholarlike  advocacy  could  be  compared  to  the 
amenities  of  a  bear-garden.  Any  substituted  tribunal, 
unless  it  is  to  act  in  total  disregard  of  justice,  must  also 
listen  to  counsel,  whose  conflicts  may  be  by  prejudiced  lay- 
men described  as  performances  in  a  bear-garden.  Refer- 
ences  in  cases  of  compensation  and  in  other  litigated  matters 
are  attended  by  counsel,  who  might  with  equal  justice  be 
accused  of  belonging  to  a  bear-garden  or  hoodwinking  the 
arbitrator. 

Similar  charges  have  been  frequently  advanced  against 
the  system  of  private  legislation  during  a  period  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  practitioner.  The  fact  that 
no  change  has  at  any  time  approved  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  either  House  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
existing  practice  is  not  wholly  unsatisfactory.  No  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  vague  invective  which  is  also 
devoid  of  originality.  It  is  true  that  the  present  time  is 
favourable  to  innovation;  and  it  is  possible  that  recent 
alterations  of  Parliamentary  procedure  may  render  members 
less  patient  of  the  labour  of  serving  on  Committees.  The 
Standing  Committees,  which  may  perhaps  be  increased  in 
number,  will  occupy  the  time  of  many  members  ;  and  by 
custom  the  members  of  the  Government,  lawyers  in  active 
practice,  and  to  some  extent  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, have  always  been  exempt  from  service.  The  majority 
of  the  House  is  still  available  for  Committees,  and  the 
Chairmen  will  probably  for  the  most  part  think  their 
arduous  duties  more  important  than  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Standing  Committees.  No  similar  disability 
or  inconvenience  affects  the  House  of  Lords.  The  writer 
in  the  Times  expresses  an  opinion  which  is  popularly 
entertained  that  the  Committees  of  the  Lords  are  more 
highly  qualified  than  those  of  the  Commons.  No  in- 
vidious comparison  is  contained  in  the  statement  that 
the  peers  are  not  overburdened  with  work,  and  that  young 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  Upper  House  would  gladly 
find  additional  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
business  and  of  rendering  public  service.  If  it  is  true 
that  peers  are  better  fitted  for  judicial  functions  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  their  superiority  is  likely  to  in- 
crease. When  the  social  standard  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  lowered  by  impending  changes,  members  belonging  to  a 
humbler  class  will  not  command  the  confidence  which  has 
been  reposed  in  their  predecessors.  The  paid  members 
whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  introduce  into  the 
House  would  be  obviously  unfit  for  judicial  functions.  The 
wholesale  corruption  of  State  Legislatures  in  America 
furnishes  a  warning  against  the  control  by  democratic 
assemblies  or  their  Committees  of  great  pecuniary  interests. 
The  English  system  has  not  been  cheap,  but  it  has  been 
absolutely  pure  and  remarkably  efficient.  Its  critics  are 
ill  advised  in  betraying  their  ignorance  of  its  operation, 
and  their  indifference  to  considerations  of  judicial  im- 
partiality. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  LORD  SALISBURY. 

PROVERBS  are  not  universally  true,  and  in  respect  of 
speechmaking  it  is  assuredly  not  the  case  that  the 
night  is  darkest  before  the  dawn.  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament  the  abundance  of  talk  on  the  part  of 
public  men  is  more  abundant  than  ever.  They  may  be 
public  men  as  important  as  Mr.  Goschen,  or  public  men  as 
unimportant  as  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  they  may  talk  solid 
wisdom  or  pretentious  absurdity ;  but  they  talk  as  if  their 
mouths  were  going  to  be  sealed  instead  of  opened  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  months.  Naturally  the  speakers  of  the 
type  of  the  member  for  Salford  vastly  outnumber  the 
speakers  of  the  type  of  the  member  for  Ripon.  But,  putting 
aside  the  Birmingham  demonstration,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  various  utterances  of  the  present  week  have  been 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs  which  are 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in  usefulness  by  the 
more  regular  contributions  made  within  the  walls  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster.  Two  in  especial,  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Goschen  just  referred  to,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  at 
Hertford,  may  be  singled  out  for  comment  without  any  in- 
justice to  some  others  of  merit. 

To  read  or  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gosciien  is  at  once  a  pleasure 
and  a  pain.  It  reminds  the  reader  or  hearer  that  the  type 
of  politician  which  more  than  any  other  has  made  England's 
greatness  is  not  extinct  among  us,  but  it  reminds  him  like- 
wise that  its  individual  examples  are  getting  fewer,  and  that 
the  direct  tendency  of  recent  and  threatened  political 
changes  is  to  make  them  fewer  still.  It  is  impossible  also 
not  to  see  in  the  member  for  Ripon  the  faults  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  the  moderate  man.  The .  moderate  man  lends 
himself  to  the  proceedings  of  the  immoderate,  until  they 
begin  to  startle  him — until  also  it  is  in  many  cases  too 
late  to  leave  off  lending  himself  with  any  useful  result. 
Almost  everything  that  Mr.  Goschen  said  on  Wednesday 
was  full  of  political  wisdom,  except  his  expression  of  friend- 
liness towards  the  Ministers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
imminence  of  the  state  of  things  which  he  dreads  and 
protests  against.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  Mr. 
Goschen's  promise  to  "  abstain  from  worrying  opposition  " 
to  a  proposal  which  no  man  knows  more  certainly  and 
which  no  man  has  shown  with  more  convincing  force  to 
be  mischievous  than  he.  "  While  God's  champion  lives 
"  Wrong  shall  be  resisted :  dead,  why  he  forgives,"  was 
probably  not  intended  by  Mr.  Browning  in  a  political 
sense ;  but  it  makes  an  excellent  political  motto.  As  long 
as  there  is  one  grain  of  fight  left  in  a  politician  he  should 
show  it ;  but  when  he  is  on  one  particular  point,  and, 
metaphorically  speaking,  "  dead,"  he  may  leave  off  fight- 
ing. The  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  Mr.  Goschen 
sees  to  be  mischievous,  and  which  he  evidently  fears 
may  prove  disastrous,  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact ; 
and  every  one  who  sees  what  he  sees  and  fears  what  he 
fears  ought  to  strive  to  prevent  its  becoming  an  accom- 
plished fact  by  day  and  by  night,  by  hook  and  by 
crook,  by  all  means  that  are  fair  in  political  war,  and  by  all 
devices  that  are  possible  to  political  ingenuity.  Those  who 
make  sure  of  a  beating  will  pretty  surely  be  beaten ;  but 
there  is  no  beating  so  morally  certain  in  matters  political 
that  courage  and  strategy  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
not  at  least  possibly  avert  it.  A  little  more  of  this  fighting 
temper,  combined  with  his  actual  clearness  of  political 
sight,  would  make  Mr.  Goschen  a  political  leader  of  the 
first  rank.  His  remarks  on  the  ignoble  Radical  trick  of 
using  the  London  municipal  reform  scheme,  for  which 
country  Radicals  care  nothing,  and  Londoners,  Radical  or 
not,  still  less,  as  a  kind  of  trap  for  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
his  comments  on  redistribution  ;  his  explosion  of  the  absurd 
argument  that  finality  can  be  secured  by  a  reckless  Reform 
Bill ;  and,  above  all,  the  observations  on  class  jealousy 
with  which  he  closed  his  speech,  can  hardly  be  too 
much  praised.  The  passage  last  referred  to  in  particular 
deserves  attention,  though  unfortunately  it  is  to  all  appear- 
ance spoken  too  late.  Measures  in  the  past,  of  most  of 
which  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  a  supporter,  have  all  but 
established  the  domination  of  one  class ;  and  measures  in 
the  future,  which  he  declines  to  oppose  except  with  philo- 
sophic calm,  propose  to  establish  it  completely.  The  popular 
leaders  of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  nominally 
belongs  lose  no  opportunity  of  stirring,  feeding,  and  blowing 
up  the  fire  of  class  jealousy  and  class  greed.  And  so,  after 
all,  admirable  as  is  much  in  Mr.  Goschen's  speech,  correct 
as  are  many  of  his  views,  sound  as  are  his  general  political 
sentiments,  there  is  in  the  whole  utterance  something  of 
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that  academic  and  unpractical  air,  that  refusal  to  look  at 
their  own  acts  in  the  past,  and  the  consequences  of  those 
acts  in  the  present,  which  are  the  bane  of  a  certain 
kind  of  moderate  politicians,  Liberal  and  Conservative 
alike.  If  we  have  got  into  the  very  unhealthy  state  in 
which  Mr.  Goschen  pretty  obviously  considers  us  to  be, 
whose  fault  is  it  1  If  the  State  is  so  unhealthy,  how  can  it 
be  right  to  promise  not  to  "  oppose  woriyingly  "  attempts  to 
make  it  still  more  unhealthy  ?  These  are  questions  which  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  Mr.  Goschen  to  answer,  and 
unluckily  they  present  themselves  as  a  kind  of  running 
commentary  all  through  his  speech. 

It  is  because  in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  Hertford 
there  was  no  undertone  of  this  kind  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  party  colour  of  the  two  utterances.    Both  in 
regard  to  the  particular  question  of  the  franchise  and  in 
regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  dialectic  advantage  on  the  side  of  a 
speaker  who  can  show  himself  to  have  been  consistently 
opposed  to  extensions  of  the  franchise,  and  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  position   of  the   Peers,  is  im- 
mense.    Mr.  Goschen,  indeed,  is  on  this  latter  point 
perfectly  sound.    The  matter  could  hardly  be  put  more 
clearly  or  more  fairly  than  he  put  it  at  Eipon.    If  England 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Second  Chamber  is 
undesirable,  or  that  (in  defiance  of  universal  experience)  a 
really  efficient  Second  Chamber  can  be  got  together  on  the 
elective  system,  let  England  say  so.    But  to  quarrel  with  a 
Second  Chamber  for  doing  the  work  for  which  Second 
Chambers  exist  is  at  once  unfair  and  idiotic.    Thus  far, 
except  that   he    put   it   in   more   measured  language, 
Mr.  Goschen  himself  went  at  Bipon,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  his  language  there  which  is  inconsistent— there  is  much 
that  is  consistent  with  the  further  step  taken  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  the  step  of  saying  that  it  is  within  the  province 
of  a  Second  Chamber  to  demand  that,  when  important 
changes  in  the  Constitution  are  made  in  a  Parliament 
tending  towards  its  end,  the  mind  of  the  country  shall  be 
consulted  on  the  subject.  The  position  that  this  is  a  strictly 
constitutional  doctrine  it  would  be  hardy  even  for  Badicals  to 
attack  directly,  and  they  accordingly  attempt  to  turn  it  by 
accusing  the  Peers  of  demanding  a  plebiscite.  One  is  a  little 
reminded  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  And  what  if  it  were  pot- 
"  theism,  if  it  be  true  ?  "    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
pot-theism.  A  plebiscite  is  a  vote  en  masse,  in  which  a  single 
question  only  can  be  answered  "  yes"  or  "no."  A  new  election 
is  the  constitutional  and  regular  method  of  ascertaining  the 
temper  of  the  nation  as  to  the  general  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
No  one  probably  would  say  that  it  would  be  constitutional 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  force  a  dissolution  in  the  first  or 
the  second,  or  even  the  third,  Session  of  a  Parliament,  unless 
there  were  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  popular 
feehng  or  the  case  were  one  of  unprecedented  urgency.  But 
when  a  Parliament  (as  this  Parliament  will  have  done  by 
the  time  any  Franchise  Bill  can  be  sent  up)  has  all  but 
reached  its  grand  climacteric,  it  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  constitutional  authority  (which  is 
m  this  case  the  Upper  House)  to  consider  whether  the 
elected  part  of  it  may  or  may  not  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  electors,  and  the  decision  can  only  be 
taken  by  the  means  provided  by  the  Constitution.  It 
is  ludicrous  to  speak  of  a  reference  to  the  people  as 
being  contempt  of  the  people ;  absurd  to  represent  the 
application  for  a  fresh  mandate  as  a  proof  of  insubordi- 
?i?10n'  Jndeed  there  underlies  all  Radical  argument  on 
the   subject  a  tacit  confession  of  one  main  danger  of 
democracy.    According  to  those  who  exclaim  beforehand  at 
the  supposed  action  of  the  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  representative  but  sovereign,  not  intermediate  but 
plenipotentiary,  not  a  means  to  an  end,  but  an  end  in  itself. 
Inat  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Constitution.  And, 
despite  ready-made  Caucus  resolutions,  bolstered  up  by 
deputations  of  the  kind  that  waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Thursday— deputations  consisting  of  the  resolution  makers 
in  a  fresh  capacity,  like  the  supers  of  a  theatre— there  is 
lortunately  no  sign  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  English 


ANIMALS  ABROAD. 


TN  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  now  before  us,  Mrs. 

.  -^"RTON  gives  an  account  of  her  efforts  to  protect 
animals  from  ill-treatment  in  the  town  of  Trieste.  In  few 
countries  is  the  law  for  the  protection  of  animals  so  strin- 


gent as  in  England,  and  in  few  is  public  opinion  so  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  law.    The  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  is 
merciful  to  his  beast ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  pays  to 
be  so,  but  partly  also  because  the  form  of  brutality  which 
the  contrary  implies  is  repugnant  to  his  character.  Even 
Bill  Sikes  was  kinder  to  his  dog  than  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  probably  few  of  the  roughs  who  combine  to 
beat  and  kick  an  inoffensive  person  in  the  streets  would 
find  an  equal  enjoyment  in   torturing  a   dumb  animal. 
Enough,  however,  of  the  latter  form  of  barbarity  exists 
among  us  to  render  the  penalties  to  which  it  is  subjected 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable.    But  it  is  curious  that  in 
countries  where  the  intercourse  of  human  beings  one  with 
another  is  gentler,  kindlier,  and  more  polished  than  among 
ourselves,  and  where  what  is  called  in  England  only  horse- 
play would  be  looked  upon  as  mere  brutal  savagery,  a  hard- 
ness of  heart  should  exist  with  regard  to  the  sufferings  of 
animals  which  seems  to  us  incredible.    We  are  satisfied 
that,  though  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  do  not  enjoy 
as  much  happiness  as  belongs  to  nations  of  a  sunnier 
temperament,   the   animals  which  they  keep   are  much 
happier.    Moved  by  the  animal  suffering  which  she  wit- 
nessed in  Trieste,  Mrs.  Burton  has  formed  a  Society 
for  its  alleviation.    Looking  down  the  list  of  those  who 
have   contributed    to  it,  we   notice  that   nearly  every 
name  is   English.     There   is   nothing  to   be  surprised 
at  in  this.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  to  give  their  money  freely  to  voluntary  Socie- 
ties of  this  kind,  while  foreigners  are  not,  there  remains 
the  fact  that,  to  the  foreign  eye,  this  form  of  missionary 
enterprise  wears  an  air  of  meddlesomeness.    English  resi- 
dents abroad  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  preaching  out  of 
season  to  those  among  whom  they  live  that,  when  they 
happen  to  preach  in  season,  their  exhortations  are  apt  to  be 
resented.    A  foreigner  who  has  just  been  baited  by  a  Salva- 
tionist or  a  rigid  Sabbatarian  is  not  in  a  mood  to  receive 
with  meekness  from  English  lips  the  assertion,  true  though 
it  may  be,  that  he  misuses  the  dumb  creatures  who  serve 
him.    And  the  more  pertinaciously  we  labour  to  convert 
him  to  our  views,  the  more  inclined  he  becomes  to  tell  us 
to  mind  our  own  business. 

The  good  that  the  labours  of  such  Societies  as  this  do  is 


that  they  may  induce  the  people  of  foreign  countries  them- 
selves to  take  up  the  work.    It  is  then  only  that  it  becomes 
really  effective.    There  are  instances  given  in  this  pamphlet, 
both  horrible  and  comic,  which  show  that  there  is  much 
in  need  of  amendment  in  Trieste.     The  mere  fact  of 
sensational  cases  of  cruelty  occurring  is  not  a  reason  why 
any  special  Society  should  be  founded  to  counteract  them. 
Sensational  cases  of   cruelty  occur  everywhere  and  can 
never  be  altogether  put  a  stop  to.    But  where  cruelty  is 
habitual,  and  is  not  felt  to  be  cruelty,  but  is  freely  con- 
doned by  public  opinion,  there  is  nothing  but  the  propa- 
gandist! of  individuals  which  can  prepare  the  way  for 
better  things.    There  was  a  time  in   England  when  a 
proposal  to  prohibit  cock-fighting  or  bear-baiting  would 
have  provoked  as  much  derision  as  the  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit fishing  would  now.     Public  opinion,  however,  has, 
through  the  agency  of  zealous  individuals,  been  led  to  see 
that  in  the  use  that  we  make  of  the  lower  animals 
there  are  limits  which  ought  to  be  observed.    That  these 
limits  are  not  recognized  with  sufficient  clearness  is  shown 
by  the  folly  which  is  sometimes  talked  on  the  subject 
of  vivisection ;  but  that  they  exist  and  should  not  be 
transgressed  is  what  no  decent  person  would  now  deny. 
The  general  recognition  of  this  truth  is  of  recent  origin 
among  ourselves.    But  elsewhere  it  seems  often  not  to  be 
recognized  at  all.    There  is  no  case  more  in  point  than  that 
of  horses.    A  horse  can  be  maltreated,  it  is  true,  in  private  : 
but  the  incitements  to  maltreatment  chiefly  occur  in  public  ; 
and  as  the  horse  is  kept  for  outdoor  use,  the  evidences  of 
maltreatment  become  clear  to  all  the  world.    Any  one  who 
crosses  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Italy  can  see  in  the 
condition  of  the  horses  on  both  sides  clear  proof  of  the 
different  way  in  which  the  Swiss  and  the  Italian  regards 
his  beast.    For  ten  fat  and  well-kept  horses  on  the  north 
side  he  will  only  find  one  on  the  south.    Yet  in  all  the 
little  mutual  offices  of  human  life  the  Italian,  rich  and 
poor,  is  kindlier  and  pleasanter  than  the  Swiss.    At  Trieste 
as  Mrs.  Burton  observes,  most  of  the  cases  which  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  Society  are  cases  of  habitual,  but 
not  remarkable,  cruelty;  but  others  of  a  more  flagrant 
kind  are  also  reported.    Thus,  within  an  hour's  distance 
of  Trieste,  we  read  of  a  rich  farmer  "  who  buys  up  half- 
"  dying  horses  for  a  couple  of  florins,  works  and  starves 
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"  them,  and  in  winter  turns  them  out  in  the  cutting  wind 
"  and  snow  to  pasture  on  nothing."  Another  case,  or 
rather  habit,  for  which  the  police  and  the  public  are 
clearly  responsible  is  told  as  follows.  There  appears  to 
be  in  Trieste  an  official  known  as  the  Schinder.  This 
gentleman  drives  round  the  city  every  day  with  two 
or  three  companions  in  a  cart,  armed  with  a  lasso  made 
of  supple  iron  wire.  When  a  dog  is  seen  without  a 
muzzle  on,  the  lasso  is  deftly  thrown  round  his  neck,  and  he 
is  hoisted  into  the  cart  with  the  risk  of  strangulation  and 
the  certainty  of  acute  pain.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours, 
if  the  master  has  not  claimed  the  dog  and  paid  the  fine, 
the  valuable  dogs  are  sold  and  the  rest  are  killed.  Things 
aro  certainly  better  managed  at  the  Dogs'  Home  at  Batter- 
sea.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Burton  arranges  that  for  these 
forty-eight  hours  the  dogs  have  proper  food.  A  curious  in- 
stance, both  painful  and  ridiculous,  is  quoted  as  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  system  works.  One  evening,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  cart  of  the  Schinder  passed  the  barracks.  The 
regimental  dog  happened  to  be  outside  and  was  lassoed  by 
the  occupants  of  the  cart.  But  a  regimental  dog  is  not 
as  other  dogs.  It  is  as  much  a  point  of  honour  to 
defend  him  as  to  defend  the  colours  or  the  colonel.  The 
soldiers  rushed  out;  but  their  zeal  outran  their  discre- 
tion, and,  while  the  Schinder  had  the  poor  brute  by  the 
head  with  his  lasso  of  iron-wire,  the  soldiers  had  him  by  the 
feet  with  their  hands.  In  the  struggle  the  unhappy  creature 
was  pulled  in  pieces.  It  is  satisfactory  to  right  feelings  to 
learn  that  "  somebody,"  at  least,  is  to  be  punished  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  a  case  which  must  have  been  locally  so 
conspicuous  may  lead  to  the  abolition  of  a  brutal  and  absurd 
system  of  torture. 

Trieste  is  a  half-Italian  city ;  but  in  Italy  itself  both  the 
cruelties  to  animals  and  the  protests  against  these  cruelties 
have  been  of  late  often  brought  before  public  notice.  It  is 
strange  and  ludicrous  to  see  the  sympathy  which  the  Italian, 
naturally  the  reverse  of  brutal,  will  even  extend  to  the 
creature  whom  he  tortures.  At  the  gates  of  Florence  the 
following  scene  might  be  often  witnessed.  As  the  baskets 
of  fowls  were  brought  in  from  the  country  the  birds  were  there 
and  then,as  usual, subjected  to  the  municipal  tax.  This  incon- 
venience, it  is  true,  fell  on  their  owners;  but  another,  of  a 
very  different  kind,  fell  on  themselves.  They  were  taken, 
one  by  one,  out  of  their  baskets,  their  mouths  were  forced 
open,  a  funnel  was  inserted  into  their  throats,  and  hot 
water  was  poured  into  them.  The  bystander  who  might 
ask  the  reason  of  this  singular  performance  was  told  that  it 
rendered  the  flesh  of  the  birds  more  sweet  and  more  tender. 
The  quantity  of  water  injected  into  them,  it  may  be  added,also 
made  them  seem  plumper  and  weigh  heavier  in  the  market, 
where  they  were,  before  all  the  public,  first  feathered  and 
then  killed.  The  perpetrators  of  these  cruelties  would,  in 
the  very  act  of  torture,  sympathetically  exclaim  "  Povere 
"  bestie ! "  to  which  the  spectators  would,  with  equal 
tenderness  of  heart,  rejoin  "  Povere  bestie  ! "  It  was  in 
Florence,  we  believe,  that  the  first  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals  was  formed,  mainly,  if  Ave  are  not  mis- 
taken, through  the  means  of  English  and  American  resi- 
dents. Other  associations  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
formed  elsewhere.  They  are  now  largely  composed  of 
Italians,  and  enjoy  the  special  favour  of  the  Queen,  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  personage  in  the  country, 
and  whose  influence  may  serve  to  make  the  protection  of 
animals  fashionable. 


FRANCE. 

SINCE  the  operations  of  Admiral  Coureet  in  Tonquin 
were  suspended  a  few  weeks  ago,  for  some  reason 
which  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  the  politics  of 
France  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  most  promising  dulness. 
M.  Ferry  has  his  hands  very  full  of  work,  and  adminis- 
trative questions  of  no  small  importance  are  being  de- 
bated. These  things,  however,  are  very  tame  in  com- 
parison with  the  issues  which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  his  predecessors  for  much  the  better  part  of  a 
century.  There  has  never  until  quite  recently  been  a 
time  when  a  more  or  less  open  fight  has  not  been 
going  on  over  the  form  of  government.  Whether  or  not 
the  Republic  is  destined  to  endure,  it  is  certainly  safe 
for  the  present,  if  only  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
there  is  nobody  to  upset  it.  M.  Ferry  has  scarcely  even  a 
possible  rival  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  Even  the 
foreign  relations  of  France,  which  appeared  to  be  about  to 


develop  dangerous  complications  a  few  months  ago,  have 
been  smoothed  down  to  a  condition  of  at  least  superficial 
quiet.  M.  Paul  Bert  may  take  advantage  of  his  freedom 
from  responsibility  to  indulge  in  noisy  patriotism  at 
Chateaudun ;  but  the  paper  war  with  Germany  has 
been  a  paper  war  and  nothing  more.  His  speech  will 
probably  produce  the  usual  crop  of  angry  articles  in 
Gorman  newspapers;  but  Prince  Bismarck,  though  he 
thinks  it  well  to  remind  France  of  certain  painful  facts  at 
frequent  intervals,  may  be  trusted  to  estimate  this  eloquence 
at  its  proper  value.  The  wonderful  nourish  of  trumpets 
which  the  Parisian  press  indulged  in  almost  daily  over 
M.  Ferry's  spirited  policy  has  been  quieted  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner.  From  the  moment  when  the  capture  of 
Sontay  had  shown  that  the  French  fighting  power  in 
Tonquin  was  strong  enough  to  punish  all  attempts  to  oppose 
it,  the  Republic  has  apparently  made  up  its  mind  that  the 
time  has  come  for  concluding  some  such  arrangement  as 
China  will  be  ready  to  accept.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Chinese  Government  will  prove  very  impracticable  if  once 
it  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  has  to  deal  with  an 
enemy  who  can  and  will  fight  vigorously. 

In  this  political  backwater  the  attention  of  M.  Ferry's 
Ministry  has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  France  question. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  no  more  dangerous  subject  of 
debate  could  be  started  for  any  French  Government,  and 
particularly  for  a  Republic.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  improbable  that  M.  Ferry's  Ministry  may  come  out 
of  the  discussion  stronger  than  ever.  His  numerous 
assailants  seem  likely  to  discover  that  they  are  so  far  from 
having  gained  anything  by  trying  to  make  capital  out  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  that  they  have  given  him 
auother  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  peasants  and  the 
bourgeoisie  that  he  is  the  only  statesman  in  France 
capable  of  offering  an  effective  resistance  to  the  Radical 
parties.  The  longer  the  debate  on  M.  Langlois's 
motion  lasts — and  it  has  gone  on  for  almost  a  fort- 
night— the  clearer  does  it  become  that  the  question  was 
opened  by  the  Opposition  for  purely  party  reasons,  and 
is  being  conducted  in  the  most  captious  spirit.  French 
agriculture  has  bsen  in  no  very  flourishing  condition  for 
some  years,  and  there  is  very  real  distress  in  some  of  the 
towns.  It  is  especially  severe  in  Paris,  where  it  is  most 
dangerous.  If  the  various  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  from 
M.  Clemenceau  to  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  had  confined 
themselves,  or  had  been  allowed  to  confine  themselves,  to 
the  general  statement  that  all  this  trouble  was  due  to  the 
unrepublican  character  of  the  Republic,  or  to  the  mere 
existence  of  that  form  of  government  according  to  their 
point  of  view,  they  might  have  succeeded  in  discredit- 
ing M.  Ferry's  Ministry.  Frenchmen  have  always  a 
tendency  to  think  that  a  Minister  who  cannot  make  busi- 
ness flourish  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  an  industrious 
country.  The  untimely  zeal  of  M.  Langlois  has  made  the 
easy  course  of  carping  impossible  for  the  Oppositions.  He 
has  called  upon  the  Government  to  show  cause  why  the 
workmen  of  Paris  should  not  be  in  the  receipt  of  regular 
wa^es ;  and  so  the  whole  question  has  had  to  be  threshed 
out  in  a  prolonged  and  apparently  aimless  discussion.  M. 
Langlois  could  scarcely  have  done  M.  Ferry  a  better 
service.  When  once  the  matter  was  brought  to  this  test,  it 
became  obvious  that  his  critics  had  no  effectual  remedy  to 
offer,  and  that  such  remedies  as  they  did  propose  are  much 
worse  than  the  disease.  It  was  a  comparatively  minor 
advantage  that  M.  Ferry  was  able  to  show  that  his 
Ministry  was  not  responsible  for  the  phylloxera  or  for  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  over-speculation  in  the  building 
trade  of  Paris.  As  much  as  that  was  obvious  to  the  mino- 
rity who  take  the  trouble  of  considering  the  facts  of  the 
case  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  The  great  advantage 
which  the  debate  has  had  for  him  is  that  it  has  served  to 
drive  this  truth  into  the  heads  of  the  large  majority,  which 
can  realize  nothing  but  what  is  forced  in  as  with  a  nail  and  a 
mallet.  One  after  another  the  spokesmen  of  the  Opposition 
have  «ot  up  and  proved  to  demonstration  that  their  only 
complaint  against  M.  Ferry  is  that  he  governs  a  Republic 
which  they  cannot  upset  or  else  make  as  Radical  as  they 
would  like.  The  Royalists  point  out  that  things  were 
never  as  bad  as  this  under  Louis  Philippe,  or  what  is 
still  worse  for  then-  own  cause,  they  insist  that  France 
would  again  flow  with  milk  and  honey  if  it  would  only 
return  to  sound  Catholic  principles.  In  the  course  of  their 
arguments  they  have  contrived  to  show  that  they  are  still 
widely  divided  among  themselves.  The  Bonapartists  have 
"iven  their  version  of  the  Royalist  view  in  their  own 
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peculiar  style.  The  workmen  of  Paris,  on  whose  behalf  the 
whole  question  was  started,  were  not  likely  to  be  very  grate- 
ful for  help  of  this  kind,  but  the  arguments  of  their  own  men 
have  done  them  even  less  good.  The  Radical  speakers  of 
various  shades  of  red  who  have  had  their  say  on  the  sub- 
ject have  one  and  all  proposed  remedies  which  are  not  only 
particularly  likely  to  terrify  the  peasants  and  middle  class, 
but  have  been  already  tried,  and  have  failed.  From  M. 
Brialou,  the  workman's  candidate,  who  amused  the  Chamber 
by  haranguing  as  if  he  was  in  a  club,  to  M.  Clemenceau, 
who  talked  empty  commonplace,  they  have  all  either  said 
nothing  to  the  point  or  Lave  given  Fiance  fair  warning  that 
they  aim  at  carrying  out  just  such  a  policy  as  ruined  the 
Republic  of  1848. 

Pitted  against  adversaries  of  this  sort,  M.  Ferry  should 
be  sure  of  an  easy  victory.  His  version  of  the  Republic 
may  not  be  a  very  noble  form  of  government.  He  has  in- 
herited the  reckless  financial  policy  of  M.  de  Freycinet, 
and  has  not  been  energetic  in  correcting  it ;  but  he  does 
give  the  country  a  tolerable  administration.  The  distress 
on  which  the  Opposition  dwell  so  much  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated  as  regards  the  provinces ; 
and  in  Paris,  where  it  is  very  real,  it  is  the  manifest  result 
of  the  folly  of  builders  who  have  invested  an  immense 
capital  in  buildiDg  hundreds  of  costly  houses  for  which  they 
can  find  no  tenants.  If  he  is  upset,  there  is  nobody  to  take 
his  place — nobody,  that  is  to  say,  whom  the  great  mass  of 
Frenchmen  are  prepared  to  accept.  The  Royalists  are 
avowedly  waiting  till  the  nation  comes  to  its  senses — an 
attitude  which  a  majority  of  Frenchmen  appear  to  con- 
sider little  else  than  impertinent.  The  Bonapartists  are 
not  only  divided  against  themselves,  but  are  led  by  a 
species  of  political  Squires  of  Alsatia.  The  Radical  Oppo- 
sition has  nothing  to  offer  beyond  condemned  nostrums 
and  Socialist  experiments  which  France  is  the  last  country 
in  Europe  to  tiy.  M.  Ferry  offers  the  country  a  Re- 
publican Government  such  as  the  great  majority  of  middle- 
class  Frenchmen  can  appreciate.  It  has  not  a  very  high 
ideal.  It  has  a  decidedly  mean  envy  of  every  kind  of 
personal  and  social  superiority.  Its  foreign  policy  is 
avowedly  inspired  by  principles  which  are  both  timid  and 
selfish.  Its  financial  policy  is  to  a  great  extent  a  politique  de 
pourboirc  for  the  constituencies ;  but  it  is  towards  such  a 
Government  as  this  that  France  has  been  tending  ever  since 
the  Revolution,  and  if  M.  Ferry  plays  his  cards  with  ordi- 
nary discretion,  he  may  feel  reasonably  confident  of  ruling 
for  some  years  over  an  industrious  dead  level.  A  very  high- 
minded  statesman  would  scarcely  be  content  with  so  little ; 
but  Europe  has,  perhaps,  no  cause  to  complain. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTI1COTE  ON  EVERYTHING. 

A  FTER  lecturing,  with  great  acceptation,  on  Nothing, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  addressed  the  students' 
of  Edinburgh  University  on  Everything.  He  talked  to  his 
young  constituents,  as  he  himself  said,  "  in  a  friendly  and 
desultory  way."  Some  Lord  Rectors  would  weary  their 
flocks  with  solemn  disquisitions  on  Education.  Some  would 
preach  them  a  sermon  more  appropriate  to  the  College 
chapel,  if  the  College  happens  to  have  a  chapel.  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  preferred  to  show  a  lively  example  of  the 
pleasure  which  a  man  gets  out  of  study.  Like  the  founders 
of  the  old  Universities  whom  he  described,  the  new  Lord 
Rector  had  a  touch  at  ornate  scibile.  He  did  not  quote 
±$urns  or  at  least  he  did  not  quote  him  so  much  as  an 
English  speaker  usually  docs  when  he  addresses  a  Scotch 
audience.  But  he  spoke  of  Aristotle,  Aristophanes, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Dante,  the 
Lomphgnt  of  Scotland,  Virgil,  (Edipus  of  Colonos,  the 
bage  Chilon  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Cap- 
tive of  Chillon),  Wordsworth,  Horace,  Alcibiades, 
Lycidas,  "the  Thgrsis  of  Theocritus,"  Roger  Bacon 
i>r.  Monro,  Ihucydides,  and,  if  he  had  only  thrown  in 
Montezuma  and  Sakya  Muni,  we  might  almost  have  been 
reminded  of  the  omniscience  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  How- 
ever, all  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  great  names  came 
naturally  into  their  places,  and  decorated  a  friendly  talk 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  a  panegyric  of  liberal  studies. 
iHe  lord  Rkctob  may  or  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it, 
out  it  is  true  that  only  a  small  minority  of  his  under- 
graduate audience  is  ever  likely  to  share  his  pleasure  in 
reading  Aristophanes.  The  mass  of  the  students  at  no 
university  acquires  the  power  of  studying  Aristophanes 


with  comfort.  When  Sir  Stafford  comes  home  from  the 
House  and  refreshes  himself  with  the  Knights  or  the 
Clouds  and  perhaps  is  reminded  of  certain  opponents 
or  allies  by  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-Seller,  he  is  diverting 
himself  in  a  way  never  likely  to  be  common.  The  great 
Mr.  Cobden  can  never  have  enjoyed  this  recreation,  or  ho 
would  have  abstained  from  his  famous  remark,  recalled  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Times  and  "  all  the  works  of  Thucydides." 

The  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  appear  to  be  the  chief  Grecians  of  modern 
politics.  In  Scotland,  no  less  than  in  England,  the  study 
of  the  classics  needs  all  the  help  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
can  give  it.  The  intelligent  public,  North  and  South,  is 
wakening  to  the  truth  that  Greek  is  of  little  use  in  dealing 
with  French  bagmen  or  German  waiters.  To  the  corollary 
that  Greek  should  be  disendowed  it  is  but  a  short  step. 
"  How  much  should  we  lose,"  said  the  new  Lord  Rector, 
"  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  with  which  we  read  the 
"  poetry  of  our  own  land  and  of  other  countries  if  we  had 
"  not  at  hand,  or  in  our  minds,  the  poetry  of  early  ages 
"  from  which  it  has  been  so  largely  borrowed,  or  by  which, 
"  at  all  events,  it  has  been  so  largely  inspired."  Perfectly 
true,  but  not  a  good  argument  with  a  reforming  Edinburgh 
Baillie,  who  thinks  Burns  (as  the  Philistine  in  Theocritus 
thought  Homer)  poet  enough  for  all  the  world,  and  all  other 
bards  superfluous.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  Lord  Rector  to 
offer  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  and  Sir-  Stafford 
Northcote  might  have  devoted  his  gift  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  classical  studies.  But  he  preferred  to  aid  and  abet 
historical  pursuits.  No  doubt  he  was  well  advised.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  lately  produced  a  few  students 
of  really  wonderful  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  scholar- 
ship. But,  by  the  nature  of  things,  these  scholars  must  be 
few,  and  an  historical  prize  will  bring  together  a  much 
larger  "  field,"  and  encourage  a  wider  emulation.  As  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  went  on  to  praise  the  study  of  original 
documents  in  history,  and  to  defend  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  the  evidence  of  Demosthenes,  against  assailants  like 
Mr.  Palgrave,  perhaps  he  means  his  prize  to  encourage 
"  ancient  history  "  rather  than  the  modern  history  into 
which  party  spirit,  more  or  less,  must  always  enter. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote, according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
is  a  pleasing  example  of  that  moderation  in  party  spirit 
of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  sets  so  singular  an 
example.  Sir  Stafford  told  his  young  friends  that  he  would 
rather  see  a  trifling  exaggeration  of  party  spirit  among  them 
than  an  entire  absence  of  interest  in  politics.    The  truth 
is  that  every  one  who  cares  for  politics  at  all  is  a  party 
man.    "  Every  little  infant  wot  is  born  alive  is  a  little 
"  Liberal  or  a  Conservative,"  says  a  poet,  whom  we  quote 
from  memoiy,  almost  as  artless  as  the  minstrel  lately 
quoted  by  Sir  John  Astley.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
constituents,  though  Scotch,  are  by  a  big  majority  Conser- 
vatives, as  they  _  proved  by  electing  him.    Whether  or  n^ 
they  will  take  his  advice  about  moderating  their  party  spirit 
we  do  not  know.    The  Liberal  peers  and  Liberal  orators, 
being  "  in,"  arc  all  in  favour,  at  present,  of  sweet  reason- 
ableness in  discussing  the  character  of  opponents.  Four 
years  ago  the  Liberals  were  "  out,"  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  less  sweet  than  might 
have  been  desired.   The  leaders  of  both  parties  are  precisely 
like  cricketers  who  want  to  "  no-ball  "  throwing  when  they 
are  at  the  wicket,  and  who  throw  as  hard  as  they  can, 
and  at  all  parts  of  the  batter's  body,  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  the  field.     How  often  has  Mr.  Bright  stigma- 
tized the  Tories  in  general  by  the  pretty  popular  name 
which  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  polemics  of  the  slum 
and  the  discussions  of  the  cab-stand  !    Was  it  a  Liberal  or 
a  Tory  disputant  who  habitually  brought  the  word  "  con- 
"  victs  "  into  his  arguments  ?    Was  it  a  Liberal  journal 
which  declared  that  a  certain  Tory  statesman  was  "  stair.-sd 
"  with  blood  and  smirched  with  lusts."    And  is  the  same 
periodical  now  vastly  shocked  by  Tory  license  of  language  t 
Oh  !  parable  of  the  kettle  and  the  pot,  when  will  poli- 
ticians take  thy  mild  wisdom  to  their  hearts  1    Perhaps  the 
students  who  elected  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  read  the 
local  Liberal  print,  the  Scotsman.    If  thev  do,  what  a 
Rabelaisian  library  of  political  proprieties  they  may  collect 
from  its  refined  columns.    Take  a  recent  effusion  on  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  a  statesman  for  whose  works  and 
ways  we  have   never  expressed  a  high  esteem.  Lord 
Randolph  recently  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not 
a  very  consistent  person.    He  declaimed  against  persons 
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who  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  then  he  allied  himself 
with  a  young  nobleman  whose  lack  of  industry  and  whose 
love  of  the  dramatic  art  unfitted  him,  Lord  Randolph 
thought,  to  be  the  companion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  austere  toiler.  We  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  de- 
fend the  language  (which  partook  of  the  nature  of  slang) 
in  which  Lord  Randolph  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  also  hinted  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  Mr.  Crummles. 
"  Who  puts  these  things  in  the  papers,  I  can't  think,"  said 
Mr.  Crummles,  when  he  was  made  the  subject  of  what 
is  technically  known  as  "a  friendly  par."  Certainly  Mr. 
Gladstone  gets  a  great  many  "friendly  pars,"  pairs  of 
trousers,  walking-sticks,  axes  (presented  in  one  case  by  an 
excited  person  from  Birmingham),  and  similar  testimonials. 
News  of  these  things,  and  of  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does, 
appears  in  the  papers.  We  can't  think  who  puts  in  these 
things  any  more  than  Mr.  Crummles.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  not  alone-  in  having  all  his  deeds  and  sayings 
proclaimed  on  the  house-top.  The  movements  of  poets, 
professors,  actors,  are  chronicled  almost  enthusiastically  in 
prints  devoted  to  these  distinguished  men,  and  so,  not  long 
ago,  were  the  remarks  and  performances  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde.  All  this  is  part  of  the  modern  system  of  adver- 
tisement, and  Lord  Randolph  dared  to  apply  the  general 
truth  to  the  particular  case  of  the  Premier.  Now  if  one 
wants  to  rebuke  the  language  of  ill-temper,  flippancy, 
violence,  one  should  set  an  example  of  better,  style  and 
taste.  Here  is  how  the  Scotsman  set  about  replying  to 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ;  we  merely  extract  the  plums 
from  the  haggis  : — 

Carefully-prepared  blackguardisms, 

Shameful  misstatements, 

Absolute  falsehoods,; 

Gross  personalities, 

Malignant  libeller, 

Wretched  work, 

Saying  the  things  that  are  not, 

Vilest  of  lampoons, 

Vulgar  libeller, 

Vilest  falsehoods, 

Basest  accusations. 

And  the  Scotsman  ends  by  calling  its  victim  a  "  fellow  "  in 
the  sense  which  nearly  caused  bloodshed  between  Mr. 
Tupman  and  his  revered  leader,  and  by  mouthing  about 
*'  horse-whipping."  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  youth  of 
Edinburgh  have  here  a  very  bad  example  before  their 
eyes?  Will  they  not  be  apt  to  associate  political  discus- 
sion with  the  style  of  the  intoxicated  Newhaven  fisher- 
Woman  1  Obviously  the  young  men  require  the  example 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  urbanity  and  courtesy.  It 
is  so  easy  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  an  opponent 
without  calling  him  a  "  blackguard,"  a  "  liar,"  a  "  wretch," 
a  "  malignant  libeller,"  and  so  forth.  No  one  is  much 
harmed  by  this  palaeolithic  style  of  invective — a  style 
peculiarly  out  of  place  when  an  enemy  is  being  reproached 
with  rudeness  and  violence. 


FIGURE-SKATING. 


TT  is  scarcely  more  than  half-a-century  since  figure-skating 
J-  became  an  art  in  England.  The  earliest  of  the  clubs  devoted 
to  it  was  formed  in  1830;  and  although  before  that  time  there 
were  a  few  men,  at  the  .Universities  and  elsewhere,  who  could 
skate  gracefully  and  well,  still  the  figures  they  cut  were  mostly 
crude  and  irregular  ;  and  of  concerted  movements,  in  which  more 
than  two  men  could  join,  they  had  only  the  most  vague  and  im- 
perfect idea.  The  cramped  "8's"  and  stunted  "3's,"  and  other 
poor  little  figures  which  they  laboriously  accomplished  on  long- 
toed,  flat-bladed  skates,  were  hardly  more  deserving  to  be  called 
the  products  of  an  art  than  the  woad-staius  on  an  ancient  Briton 
would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  artistic  paintings.  But  since 
1830,  when  "The  Skating  Club"  first  pitched  its  tent  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  the  craft  and  mystery  of  skating  has 
been  developed  with  amazing  rapidity.  Originating  in  England,  it 
spread  very  quickly  to  Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Canada, 
whence  it  has  much  more  slowly  found  its  way  to  the  United  States. 
The  chief  impediment  which  has  retarded  our  home  skaters  is  the 
lack  of  that  most  important  accessory,  the  ice  upon  which  to  skate. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  the  average  of  skatiDg  winters  has 
been  about  one  in  five.  The  Northern  counties  are  a  little  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  London ;  but,  as  compared  with  any 
country  having  the  same  longitude,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
absurdly  handicapped,  and  enjoy  not  more  than  one  day's  skating 
for  every  eight  or  ten  of  the  Germans,  Russians,  and  Americans. 
Attempts  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  to  remove  these 
grievous  disadvantages  and  put  our  skaters  more  on  a  level  with 
their  rivals  in  other  lands.  The  most  notable  of  them  was.  of 
course,  the  introduction  of  roller-skates,  which  for  a  time  were 


thought  likely  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  ice.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  this  sort  of  skating  is  not  capable  of 
the  same  high  development  as  the  other,  and  that  it  is  like- 
wise wanting  in  that  vivacity  and  ease  of  motion  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  charms  of  the  art.  The  best  men  have  not  taken 
kindly  to  the  new  practice,  and  have  not  found  that  it  assists  them 
much,  though  it  does  to  some  extent,  towards  excellence  on  the 
ice.  A  much  more  successful  and  promising  expedient  is  the 
formation  of  rinks  made  of  real  ice  artificially  produced.  There 
is  one  of  these  rinks,  as  we  believe,  still  in  existence  at  South- 
port  ;  and  it  is  largely  frequented  by  the  more  ambitious  and 
energetic  English  skaters,  many  of  whom  have  by  means  of  their 
practice  there  far  eclipsed  their  equals  of  1880,  who  took  no  such 
pains  during  the  last  two  years.  Still  it  is  only  men  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  and  spare  money  who  can  go  to  Southport  on 
such  an  errand.  What  is  wanted  is  that  a  similar  rink  should  be 
started  in  London  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  bad  mode  of  employing 
the  large  surplus  funds  of  "  the  Skating  Club  "  to  devote  them  to 
originating  or  promoting  a  plan  of  this  kind. 

In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  which  have  thus  interfered 
with  skating  in  England,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  art  has 
within  the  last  half-century  made  extraordinary  progress.  We 
shall  see  presently  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  some 
of  the  London  skaters  can  hold  their  own  even  with  the  cracks  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  rinks.  On  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  English  ponds  and  rivers  are  frozen  hard,  the  people  both 
great  and  small  rush  to  the  ice  with  a  zeal  that  nothing 
seems  to  subdue.  The  most  hard-worked  business-men  are  seen 
with  their  skates  on  at  sunrise ;  and  while  they  are  at  it,  they 
lose  no  time  in  idling  or  fooling  about,  but  grind  away  at  their 
figures  with  all  the  serious  earnestness  of  students  who  are 
solving  an  astronomical  problem  or  composing  an  epic  poem. 
The  science  of  skating  has,  moreover,  quite  lately  been  de- 
veloped in  a  masterly  and  almost  perfect  manner.  It  is  now 
just  nineteen  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  this  Eeview 
suggesting  the  idea  of  reducing  to  a  set  code  the  rules  of  elegant 
skating,  and  describing  on  paper  the  figures  mcst  admired  in 
this  country.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  book  on  the 
subject,  written  by  a  Scotch  skater  of  high  merit :  but  it  is  no 
discredit  to  him  to  say  that  this  first  attempt  was  incom- 
plete, and  in  many  respects  harmonized  badly  with  the  accepted 
views  of  the  English'  clubs.  Our  hint  was,  however,  not  long  in 
producing  its  effect.  In  1869  appeared  the  first  edition  of  what 
is  now  the  standard  work  on  figure-skating,  edited  with  immense 
care  and  complete  success  by  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  accom- 
plished members  of  the  London  Club.  The  work  has  since  been 
re-edited  with  large  additions,  embodying  many  of  the  results 
achieved  in  the  winter  of  1 870-1  in  the  way  of  new  figures  ;  and 
it  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the  theory  of  artistic  skating  lies 
clearly  defined,  and  needs  only  to  be  practically  worked  out  by 
those  who  aspire  to  excellence  in  it.  Two  magnificent  skating 
winters  have  since  been  enjoyed  in  England;  but  all  that  they 
have  done  is  to  confirm  the  views  adopted  by  the  editors  of  this 
book,  and  to  show  that,  as  they  said,  the  leading  principles,  once 
understood,  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension  in  the  way  of 
practical  results.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  any  detailed 
explanation  of  the  figures  now  established  as  favourites  amongst 
English  clubs ;  but  an  idea  may  be  very  easily  formed  of  their 
variety  and  difficulty.  The  four  leading  movements  —  forward 
and  backward,  on  the  outside  and  inside  edge  —  are  combined 
most  naturally  in  one  of  two  ways  ;  either  by  means  of  a 
"  three,"  which  entirely  reverses  the  movement,  as  from  outside 
forward  to  inside  back,  or  by  a  "  change  of  edge,"  which  only 
reverses  the  poise  of  the  body,  as  from  outside  forward  to  inside 
forward.  When  both  changes  are  made  within  a  short  time 
of  one  another,  the  result  "is  a  "  Q " :  when  either  movement 
is  repeated  the  result  is  either  a  "  double,"  "  half-double,"  treble 
turn,  &c.  in  the  one  case,  or  a  "  serpentine "  line  in  the  other. 
By  interspersing  "  Q's  "  with  "doubles"  an  endless  complication 
of  movements  is  obtained  :  and,  as  the  first-rate  skater  is  able  to 
continue  his  work  upon  one  foot  for  an  almost  unlimited  time 
without  anv  new  impulse,  we  are  landed  at  once  in  an  art  capable 
of  infinite  development.  There  remains,  however,  to  be  still  men- 
tioned another  turn,  the  most  difficult  of  all — which  seems  to  com- 
plete the  series.  This  is  the  celebrated  "  rocking  turn,"  by  which 
outside  forward  is  converted  into  outside  back,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  edges,  thus  doubliug  at  once  the  whole  number  of  com- 
binations. "  Loops  "  are  only  an  extreme  development  of  simple 
edges  :  and  so  are  "  cross-cuts  "  of  "  half-doubles."  But  it  is 
needless  to  penetrate  further  into  the  mysteries  of  technical  terms. 
It  will  be  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  simple  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  new  principles  which  modern  skaters  have  established. 

Of  these  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  inside  edge  forwards.  For  near  forty  years  after  skating 
became  an  art  this  particular  movement  was  tabooed  as  ungraceful, 
and  excluded  almost  entirely  from  set  figures.  The  skating  con- 
fraternity is  indebted  to  few  persons  so  much  as  to  the  ingenious 
wight  who  boldly  affirmed  that  there  need  be  nothing  ungraceful 
in  it.  A  new  attitude,  arrived  at  by  merely  keeping  the.  "  off  " 
foot  in  the  rear,  was  found  to  remove  the  chief  objections  to  this 
edge  ;  and  skaters  of  the  first  rank  are  now  seen  bravely  careering 
along  upon  it,  perpetrating  without  fear  and  without  reproach  that 
which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  deemed  an  unpardonable 
heresy.  Many  of  the  other  changes  which  have  most  enriched  the 
modern  art  are  indirect  results  of  this  revolution  in  taste.^  The 
"Qfs0  have  by  reason  of  it  attained  an  immense  accession  of 
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strength.  The  "serpentines"  have  benefited  still  more.  Thus 
"  continuous  "  8's  on  the  forward  edge  were  formerly  unorthodox, 
since  one-half  of  the  figure  must  needs  be  done  on  the  inside  edge. 
They  are  now  quite  orthodox,  and  have  become  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  good  skater.  Some  other  innovations  are  of  much 
more  doubtful  merit,  and  more  especially  the  introduction  of  two- 
foot  figures,  adopted  from  the  American  school.  The  best  English 
masters  continue  to  speak  with  disapproval  of  them  ;  but  their  prac- 
tice is  found  occasionally  to  accord  little  with  their  preaching  ;  and 
the  "  grape-vine "  and  other  Yankee  abominations  may  be  seen 
forcing  their  way  into  the  very  sanctuary  of  high-class  skating  in 
the  Toxophilite  grounds. 

English  _  skating  retains  still,  however,  its  wholly  distinctive 
marks,  which  continue  to  be  regarded,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  as  peculiar  excellences.    Chief  among  them  is  to  be  men- 
tioned the  unbent  knee— first  and  most  rigidly  exacted  essential  of 
a  good  English  figure-skater.    Almost  all  the  best  Transatlantic 
skaters  offend  against  this  rule,  which,  indeed,  they  contemptuously 
ignore  ;  but  our  own  traditions,  and,  we  may  add,  our  own  ideas  of 
what  is  graceful,  are  as  unbending  in  this  matter  as  the  joint  in 
question  is  expected  to  be.    Another  rigorous  principle  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  small  circles  and  narrow  curves.    Foreign  skaters  pro- 
bably see  little  to  admire  in  the  wide,  sweeping  strokes  prescribed 
by  our  clubs.    And  possibly  where  "  pace "  is  no  object,  and 
"  time  "  has  not  to  be  regarded,  there  may  be  no  great  merit  in 
them.    But  for  the  purpose  of  concerted  figures,  in  which  these  two 
things  are  of  vital  moment,  those  rather  grandiose  movements,  in- 
stinct with  what  our  clubmen  regard  as  the  poetry  of  motion,  are 
not  only  the  most  useful,  but  quite  indispensable.    It  is  in  this 
matter  of  combined  or  concerted  figures,  after  all,  that  our  country 
claims  to  hold  undeniably  first  rank.    There  are  not,  indeed", 
wanting  those  who,  even  here,  regard  them  as  silly  and  worth- 
less.   But  such  is  not  the  view  which  we  believe  will  ever  prevail. 
Those  men  who  own  them  will  be  found  almost  invariably  to  be 
wanting  either  in  physical  strength  and  condition,  or  else  devoid 
of  that  notion  of  harmonv  required  for  the  success  of  such  figures 
It  is  more  rational  to  believe  that  exercises  which  require  so  ex- 
traordinary an  amount  of  esprit  de  corps,  and  try  so  severely  the 
individual  judgment  of  pace  and  time,  will  always  carry  off  the 
palm  in  Phigland,  just  as  cricket  is  always  likely  to  be  more  popular 
than  racquets,  and  an  eight-oared  match  than  a  sculling  race.  In 
order  to  understand  what  ia  meant  by  a  concerted  figure,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  eight  first-rate 
skaters  standing  at  the  corners  of  a  large  octagon.    A.  and  B.,  who 
stand  facing  north  and  south,  open  the  ball  by  crossing  one  another 
closely  in  the  centre  of  this  space,  and  skating  outwards  in  the 
first  stroke  of  a  complicated  movement  which  is  to  bring  them 
back  face  to  face  with  one  another.    A.,  who  started  in  a  north- 
west direction,  will  return  to  the  centre  facing  to  the  south-west  ; 

B.  ,whostarted  towards  the  south-east,  will  return  facing  north-east! 
But,  meanwhile,  immediately  after  they  have  passed  the  centre, 

C.  and  D.,  who  stood  facing  east  and  west,  will  have  likewise' 
started  on  their  corresponding  course,  and  close  after  them  will 
come  E.  and  F.,  who  stood  facing  north-west   and  south-east 
followed  lastly  by  G.  and  II.,  who  faced  the  other  t  wo  points  of  the 
compass.    Now  each  and  all  of  these  pairs  as  they  swing  round  the 
large  outer  circle— now  on  one  edge,  now  on  another ;  "now  back- 
wards, and  now  forwards— are  bound  to  keep  exactly  opposite  one 
another,  and  to  make  each  change  of  movement  "exactly  at  the 
same  instant.    As  the  whole  set  of  movements  comes  to  an  end 
in  rush  the  several  pairs  to  the  common  centre  again,  passing  one 
another  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  start  on  the  other  foot  to 
execute  the  reverse  movement.    Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  all  this  implies.    It  is  not  so  much  the  actual  difficulty  of 
the  individual  figure  described  on  the  ice  which  tests  the  skater's 
skill  as  the  power  of  so  timing  his  twists  and  turns  that  all  shall 
go  harmoniously  together,  and  that  he  shall  at  the  supreme 
moment  find  himself  exactly  where  he  should  be,  prepared  to 
cross  his  partner  without  the  mistake  of  a  fraction  of  a  yard  or  a 
fraction  of  a  second.    As  the  men  converge  together  they  must 
avoid  chances  of  collision  which  look  to  the  spectator  inevitable 
As  they  shoot  out  again,  like  balls  discharged  by  a  catapult,  they 
have  to  steer  equally  clear  of  those  who  are  coming-  in  The 
slightest  miscalculation  or  mistake  either  of  head  or  limb  will 
fcnng  the  whole  set  to  grief  and  make  an  ignominious  example  of 
the  offender.    Estimate  the  influence  of  this  fear  always  im- 
Jw  LDS  °Vif  th^hfd.°.f  each  performer,  with  the  consciousness 
that  a    gallery    of  critics  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  and  you 
liave  a  fair  idea  of  the  excitement  which  attends  such  a  perform- 

«  vM,  7-  /n  eF»  mUSt  be  added  t0  this  thtt  unavoidable 
exaltation  of  nerves  "caused  by  the  rapid  motion  as  each  diffi- 
cult turn  is  made,  the  sounding  ring  of  the  ice  as  the  eight  men 
swing  quickly  along,  the  tension  of  muscles,  the  consciousness  of 
success  as  the  figure  speeds  on  with  increasing  force,  and  in  fine 
he  general  dash  and  «  g0  »  0f  the  whole  performance.  With  all 
these  elements  of  excitement  to  stir  the  blood  and  animate  the 
name,  English  skaters  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  there  is 
no  exercise  so  enjoyable  as  a  well-skated  Club  figure. 

rhX  ,  f  ,f  TjT6-1"3  °L artistic  skatinS  in  England  are  still  at  the 
rink  of  the  "Skating  Club,"  which  amongst  its  i5o  regular  sub- 

2ft?  t\  a  fC-W  la,dicS, and  0ther  honorary  members  includes  the 
pick  of  the  nationa  talent,  both  old  and  young.  It  must,  how- 
evei  be  acknowledged  tnat  both  the  new  Oxford  Club —  a 
worthy  successor  of  its  defunct  predecessor  founded  in  iS^S-the 
Wimbledon,  Crystal  Palace,  and  some  other  clubs,  make  vigorous 
and  meritorious  efforts  to  rival  the  success  of  the  older  nX- 


tion.    It  is  said,  and  on  the  faith  of  certain  documentary  evidence 
too,  that  one  at  least  of  these  younger  clubs  has  heretical  ten- 
dencies, and  allows  its  men  when  skating  in  a  set  figure  to  vary 
the   rule   by  which  each   pair  is  kept  to  its  own  bearing 
m  the  circle— that  is  to  say,  that  a  man  who  started  faein°- 
north  may  find  himself  as  he  begins  a  fresh  evolution  facin" 
diagonally  east  or  west.    But,  as  long  as  the  divergence  from 
"club  rules  "  is  no  greater  than  this,  there  is  no  great  fear  of 
schismatic  teachings ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  local  societies  maintain 
strictly  enough  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  insular  school.    It  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  mention  a  movement  which  during  the  last 
three  years  ba3  attracted  to  itself  the  notice  of  figure-skaters. 
An  Association,  soi-disant  National,  has  been  started  with  the 
avowed  object  of  testing  and  certifying  the  relative  excellence 
of  different  performers.     It  has  offered  "badges"  of  various 
grades  to  be  worn  by  those  who  succeeded  in  displaying  various 
degrees  of  proficiency.    The  wearing  of  these  decorations  does 
not  at  first  strike  one  as  a  very  happy  or  very  "English"  way  of 
proclaiming  a  man's  own  capabilities,  which  would,  as  one  might 
suppose,  best  appear  by  his  actual  performances  on  the  ice.  But 
the  practice,  if  adopted,  will  be,  at  the  worst,  a  harmless  vanity  ; 
and  if  the  Association  can  raise  funds  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
badges  and  for  the  umpires  to  award  them,  no  one  will  grudge  it 
the  satisfaction  which  it  may  enjoy  or  impart  to  the  recipients  of 
such  honours.  The  example  of  some  other  sports  would,  however, 
seem  to  teach  us  that  any  attempt  at  more  active  competition  for 
prizes  in  this  department  of  skating  would  not  tend  to  the  credit 
or  advantage  of  an  exercise  which  has  hitherto  been  essentially 
and  purely  of  an  "  amateur"  character. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN  ON  INSPIRATION. 


XT  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  inspiration 
~~  aml  interpretation  of  Scripture— for  the  two  are  of  course 
closely  connected— holds  a  prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  controversies  of  the  day,    as  well  between 
different  schools  of  religious  thinkers  as  between  Christians  and 
unbelievers.    The  question  indeed  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one 
though  the  rapid  advance  of  physical  and  what  may  be  called 
critical  science  during  the  last  haif-century  has  given  it  a  fresh 
impulse  and  direction,  and  is  no  doubt  regarded  with  exultation 
by  many  sceptics  and  with  sincere  alarm  by  many  devout  believers 
as  having  fatally  or  all  but  fatally  discredited  the  evidences  of 
Revelation.    r\ot  to  speak  however  of  the  early  apologists  against 
1  aganism  or  of  Origen's  allegorical  scheme  of  hermeneutics,  from 
the  fourth  century  at  least  the  scriptural  difficulty  came  into  dis- 
pute between  Catholic  and  heretical  writers,  as  may  be  seen  from 
St.   Augustine's  treatises  in   defence   of  Genesis  against  the 
Mamcheans ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  insists  on  a  spiritual 
sense  which  accompanies,  and  may  sometimes  supersede  the  literal 
meaning.  Nor  was  the  Church  of  that  age  so  imprudent  as  to  commit 
herself  to  such  theories  as  were  propounded  by  the  ingenious  monk 
Losmas  Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century,  whose  Topographia 
Christiana  rejects  among  other  things  the  existence  of  the  Anti- 
podes as  an  unscnptural  and  unchristian  error;  and  when  two 
centuries  later  the  Irish  priest  Virgilius  asserted  it,  Tope  Zachary— 
wiser  than  his  successors  in  Galileo's  time— refrained  from  condemn- 
ing him  though  he  was  denounced  by  St.  Boniface,  and  he  became 
.Bishop  of  Salsburg  and  was  canonized.    In  the  seventeenth 
century  a  trench  Protestant  writer,  La  Peyrere,  endeavoured  to 
solve  Old  Testament   difficulties  by   isolating  Biblical  history 
and  maintaining  that  Adam  was  the  father  not  of  the  human 
race  but  of  the  Jews  only,  while  the  rest  of  manldnd  lay 
outside  the  sphere  of  revelation,  and  he  also  denied  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  various  ways  restricted, 
without  at  all  intending  to  repudiate,  the  miraculous  element  in 
bcripture.    It  was  the  scarcely  disguised  purpose  of  the  later 
tTerman  school,  of  which  Lessing  and  Kant  may  be  called  leaders, 
rather  to  wrest  the  Bible  into  conformity  with  views  independently 
acquired  than  to  ascertain  the  original  meaning.  Lessing  expressly 
tells  us  that  no  doctrine  should  be  accepted  as  scriptural  which, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  "reason,"  by  which  he  must  be  taken  to 
understand  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  thought,  and 
Kant  s  language  is  still  more  rationalistic.    In  our  own  day  how- 
ever, as  was  implied  just  now,  the  controversy  has  assumed  larger 
proportions,  and  it  concerns  equally,  if  not  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  all  sections  of  Christians.  When  Chillingworth  declared  that 
the  Lible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  he  meant  that  they 
would  accept  no  doctrines  they  did  not  hold  to  be  contained 
in  the  Bib.e,  but  he  knew  that  Roman  Catholics  also  profess  to 
find  their  doctrines  there,  and  that,  if  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
were  uemed,  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
to    make   good    her  teaching  or    her    claim    to    teach.  In 
some  ways,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  difficulty  may  even 
be  thought  to  press  more  heavily  on  Rome  than  on  Protestantism. 
l>e  that  as  it  may,  the  question  is  one  of  common  interest,  for. 
apart  from  some  subordinate  details  about  apocryphal  books  and 
the  like,  the  ordinary  belief  of -what  are  called  orthodox  Pro- 
estants  about  inspiration  does  not  very  materially  differ  from 
that  ot  Roman  Catholics.     Both  alike  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  turn  with  interest  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  the 
greatest  living ■  Roman  Catholic  divine,  Cardinal  Newman?  just 
published  m  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  more  so  as  it  L  we 
believe,  the  first  serious  attempt  in  our  own  day  to  grapple  with 
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the  question  by  any  representative  of  that  communion.    A  short 
paper  of  Cardinal  Newman's  about  it  -written  for  private  use  was 
printed   two   years  ago  with  his  permission  at  the  end  of  an 
article  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  in  the  Century,  but  it  only  dealt, 
very  briefly  aud  partially,  with  certain  points  on  which  his 
opinion  had  been  asked.    In  the  present  essay  he  discusses  the 
general  bearings  of  the  question  as  a  whole  with  his  accustomed  J 
clearness  and  precision,  though  there  remain  some  points,  by  no  I 
means  unimportant,  on  which  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to"  his  j 
judgment.    When  we  bear  in  mind  the  subtlety  of  intellect  and 
marvellous  mastery  of  language  characteristic  of  the  essayist,  we  \ 
shall  best  do  justice  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject  by  expounding 
it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own  words.    It  may  further  be  due  to 
him  to  add  that  he  ends  by  "  unreservedly  submitting  what  he  ! 
has  written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  being  more  anxious  ! 
that  the  question  should  be  satisfactorily  answered  than  that''  I 
his  "  own  answer  should  prove  to  be  in  every  respect  the  right  I 
one."    We  may  take  it  however  a3  tolerably  certain  that  the 
perfect  soundness  of  his  theology  will  not  be  called  in  question  by 
the  authorities  of  his  Church. 

The  Cardinal,  as  is  his  wont,  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
matter— by  explaining  that  the  alleged  difficulty  he  sets  himself 
to  examine  is  that  "  we  Catholics  demand  of  our  converts  an 
assent  to  views  and  interpretations  of  Scripture  which  modern 
science  and  historical  research  have  utterly  discredited  ";  and  he 
refers  especially  to  the  charge  formulated  in  M.  Kenan's 
recently  published  Souvenirs  that  "  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
insists  on  its  members  believing  a  great  deal  more  in  pure  criti- 
cism and  pure  history  than  the  strictest  Protestants  exact  from 
their  pupils  or  flocks,"  so  that  a  convert  to  Rome  "  will  find  the 
little  finger  of  the  Catholic  Church  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Pro- 
testantism." The  question  therefore  is  on  what  does  the  Church 
"  insist,"  or  in  other  words,  what  does  she  oblige  her  members  to 
believe  on  pain  of  forfeiting  communion  with  her?  The  general 
-answer  is  that  the  Church  thus  enforces  only  "  the  matters  con- 
tained in  that  Revelation  of  Truth,  written  or  unwritten,  which 
■came  into  the  world  from  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,"  and  which 
Councils  or  Popes  speaking  ex  cathedra  have  declared  to  be  such. 
This  does  not  include  particular  opinions  about  the  authorship  or  \ 
date  of  this  or  that  book,  or  inferences  drawn  even  by  high 
authorities  like  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas.  To 
this  a  proviso  is  added  that  sometimes  a  new  opinion  may  be  so 
startling  and  unsettling  to  ordinary  minds,  although  it  may 
prove  in  the  end  to  be  true,  that  "  there  is  a  duty  of  silence 
when  there  is  no  obligation  of  belief."  That  is  quite  an  intelligible 
view  in  itself,  but  how  far  it  will  serve  historically  to  explain  the 
decrees  of  the  Holy  See  in  "  Galileo's  case  " — to  which  the  Cardinal 
applies  it — is  another  question,  far  too  wide  for  parenthetical  dis- 
cussion and  on  which,  as  it  does  not  directly  affect  the  present 
argument,  we  need  not  enter  here.  To  proceed  to  what  is  obliga- 
tory and  da  fide,  we  are  told  that  there  are  two  such  dogmas,  one 
concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  other  its  interpretation  ; 
as  to  the  first,  "  we  hold  it  to  be,  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
divinely  inspired  throughout ;  as  to  its  interpretation,  we  hold 
that  the  Church  is,  in  faith  and  morals,  the  one  infallible  expounder 
of  that  inspired  text."  The  Council  of  Trent  enumerates  the 
Canonical  books,  the  Vatican  Council  adds,  under  anathema,  that 
"  the  entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  are  divinely  inspired." 
And  whereas  the  Florentine  Council  declared  that  God  is  "  unus 
et  idem  utriusque  Testamenti  Auctor,''  the  Vatican  more  explicitly 
defines  that  the  separate  libri  of  each  Testament  "  Deum  habent 
Auctorern."  But  here  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Latin 
Auctor  is  not  equivalent  to  the  English  "Author";  its  proper 
sense  is  "  originator,"  "  inventor,"  "  founder,"  "  primary  cause." 
And  now  follows  the  very  important  question  "  in  xvhat  respect 
&yq  the  Canonical  books  inspired  ?  "  We  give  the  answer  in  the 
Cardinal's  words:  — 

It  cannot  be  in  every  respect,  unless  we  are  bound  dcf.de  to  believe  that 
"  terra  in  seternum  stat,"  aud  that  heaven  is  above  us,  and  that  there  are 
no  antipodes.  And  it  seems  unworthy  of  Divine  Greatness,  that  the 
Almighty  should  in  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  us  undertake  mere 
secular  duties,  and  assume  the  office  of  a  narrator,  as  such,  or  an  historian, 
or  geographer,  except  so  far  as  the  secular  matters  bear  directly  upon  the 
revealed  truth.  The  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican  fulfil  this  anticipa- 
tion ;  they  tell  us  distinctly  the  object  and  the  promise  of  Scripture  in- 
spiration. They  specify  "  faith  and  moral  conduct  "  as  the  drift  of  that 
teaching  which  has  the  guarantee  of  inspiration.   .   .  . 

But  while  the  Councils,  as  has  been  shown,  lay  down  so  emphatically  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  in  respect  to  " faith  and  morals,"  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  do  not  say  a  word  directly  as  to  its  inspiration  in  matters  of  fact. 
Yet  are  wo  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  record  of  facts  in  Scripture  does 
not  come  under  the  guarantee  of  its  inspiration?  we  are  not  so  to  con- 
clude, and  for  this  plain  reason  : — the  sacred  narrative,  carried  on  through 
so  many  ages,  what  is  it  but  the  very  matter  for  our  faith  and  rule  of 
our  obedience?  what  but  that  narrative  itself  is  the  supernatural  teach- 
ing, in  order  to  which  inspiration  is  given  ?  What  is  the  whole  history, 
traced  out  in  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Esdras  and  thence  on  to  the  end  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  a  manifestation  of  Divine  Providence,  on  the 
one  band  interpretative,  on  a  large  scale  and  with  analogical  applications, 
of  universal  history,  and  on  the  other  preparatory,  typical  and  predictive,  of 
the  Evangelical  Dispensation  ? 

The  Bible  views  facts  in  a  way  in  which  no  Greek  or  Latin  historian, 
or  modern  writer,  such  as  Niebuhr.  Ewald,  Grote,  or  Michelet,  can 
view  them.  In  tlii3  sense  "  it  has  God  for  its  Author,  even  though 
the  finger  of  God  traced  no  words  but  the  Decalogue,"  aud  thus 
"Scripture  is  inspired  in  all  its  parts  which  bear  on  faith,  includ- 
ing matters  of  fact  ";  miracles,  we  are  bidden  to  note,  are  "  doc- 
trinal facts."  The  writer  goes  on  to  infer  from  the  "  multiform 
fnd  copious  "  contents  of  the  inspired  record,  as  distinct  from  a 


code,  or  a  hymn,  or  a  creed,  the  necessity  of  "  a  formal  judge  and 
standing  expositor  of  its  words,"  that  is  of  an  infallible  teaching 
Church,  as  well  on  a  priori  grounds  as  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  centuries.  "  How  are  private  readers  satisfactorily  to 
distinguish  what  is  didactic  and  what  is  historical,  what  is  fact 
and  what  is  vision,  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  literal,  what  is 
idiomatic  and  what  is  grammatical,  what  is  enunciated  formally 
and  what,  occurs  obiter,  what  is  only  of  temporary  and  what  is  of 
lasting  obligation  ?  "  The  Church  accordingly  is  the  one  and  sole 
divinely  guided  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  from  this  again  it 
follows  that  "  till  the  Infallible  Authority  formally  interprets  a 
passage,  there  is  nothing  heretical  in  advocating  a  contrary 
interpretation" — with  one  proviso  however,  which  illustrates 
that  deep  reverence  for  patristic  authority  Dr.  Newman  has 
consistently  exhibited  alike  in  his  earlier  and  his  later  career. 
A  certain  interpretation  of  a  doctrinal  text  may  be  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers  as  to  be 
"  virtually  or  practically  as  dogmatic  as  if  it  were  a  formal 
judgment "  of  the  Church,  for,  "  though  the  Fathers  were  not 
inspired,  yet  their  united  testimony  is  of  supreme  authority." 
The  general  result  then  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  scholar  is 
bound  "never  to  forget  that  he  is  handling  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  always  drawing  the  line 
between  what  is  human  and  what  13  divine,  cannot  he  put  on  the 
level  of  other  books,  as  is  now  the  fashion  to  do,  but  has  the 
nature  of  a  Sacrament,  which  is  outward  and  inward,  and  a 
c  hannel  of  supernatural  grace."  This  is  of  course  to  allow  that 
there  is  in  Scripture  a  human  as  well  as  a  Divine  element,  though 
it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

The  essayist  proceeds  to  apply  and  illustrate  in  detail  the  broad 
principles  he  has  laid  down.  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
books  or  the  writers  are  inspired,  and  the  true  answer  is,  both  ; 
"  the  books  are  inspired  because  the  writers  were  inspired  to  write 
them,"  and  hence  it  is  natural  enough  that  there  should  often 
be  '•'  a  double  sense "  in  the  text,  literal  and  spiritual,  nor  is 
it  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the  writer  was  always 
conscious  of  the  spiritual  meaniug,  or  even  conscious  of  :,is 
own  inspiration.  Some  prophets  did,  and  others  did  not, 
understand  the  higher  and  divine  sense  of  their  own  words. 
When  David  composed  under  inspiration  the  Miserere  (Psalm  51 ) 
he  may  have  had  no  further  thought  than  "that  he  was  personally 
asking  forgiveness  and  spiritual  help."  We  can  hardly  suppo>e 
the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  would  apologize  for  his  style  or  the 
author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  for  the  imperfection  of 
his  matter,  if  they  knew  themselves  to  be  inspired.  It  follows 
again  from  the  recognition  of  human  agency  in  the  matter  that  an 
inspired  book  may  be  composed,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  "  outiyimr 
materials  "  collected  from  uninspired  sources,  as  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees  is  professedly  an  abridgment  of  the  five  books  com- 
piled by  Jason  of  Cyrene,  aud  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  he  made  careiul 
inquiry  of  others  before  beginning  to  write  his  Gospel ;  aud 
'•  Moses  may  have  incorporated  in  his  manuscript  as  much  from 
foreign  documents  a3  is  geuerally  maintained  by  the  critical 
school."  But  still  the  books  as  we  have  them,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  "  have  passed  through  the  minds  and  from  the 
fingers  of  inspired  penmen,"  and  that  is  enough.  A  book  may  be 
accepted  as  inspired,  though  not  a  word  of  it  is  an  original 
document,  which  according  to  a  learned  writer  in  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  (Dr.  Westcott)  is  the  case  with  the  first  book 
of  Esdras.  So  again  "  the  Chaldee  and  Greek  portious  of  the 
book  of  Daniel "  (which  appear  under  different  names  in  the 
Anglican  Apocrypha)  may  be  written  by  penmen  inspired  in 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  though  not  by  Daniel,  and  the  Psalter 
has  notoriously  many  authors  besides  David,  whence  the  Council 
of  Trent  purposely  calls  it  Psalterium  Davidiatm,  not  Lavidis ;  all 
that  is  wanted  in  such  cases  is  "  an  inspired  Editor." 

And  so  again,  whether  or  not  the  last  verses  cf  St.  Mark's,  and  two 
portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  belong  to  those  Evangelists  respectively, 
matters  not  as  regards  their  inspiration  ;  for  the  Church  has  recognized 
them  as  portions  of  that  sacred  narrative  which  precedes  or  embraces 
them. 

Nor  does  it  matter,  whether  one  or  two  Isaiahs  wrote  the  book  which 
bears  that  Prophet's  name  ;  the  Church,  without  settling  this  point,  pro- 
nounces it  inspired  in  respect  of  faith  and  morals,  both  Isaiahs  being  in- 
spired, and,  if  this  be  assured  to  us,  all  other  questions  are  irrelevant  and 

unnecessary. 

Nor  do  the  Councils  forbid  our  holding  that  there  are  interpolations 
or  additions  in  the  sacred  text,  say,  the  last  chapter  of  the  Pentateuch,  pro- 
vided they  are  held  to  come  from  an  inspired  penman,  such  as  Esdras,  and 
arc  thereby  authoritative  in  faith  and  morals. 

From  what  has  been  last  said  it  follows,  that  the  titles  of  the  Canonical 
books,  and  their  ascription  to  definite  authors,  either  do  not  come  under 
their  inspiration,  or  need  not  be  accepted  literally. 

It  is  no  matter  of  faith  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  or  Wisdom  or  Ecclesiasticus  or  Eccle- 
siastes  by  Solomon. 

All  this  is  clear  enough  so  far  and  sufficiently  meets  certain 
plausible  objections,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether — 
apart  from  all  disputes  about  date  or  authorship,  which  are 
put  aside  as  irrelevant— it  is  necessary  to  accept  as  canonical 
aud  inspired,  in  spite  of  all  critical  difficulties,  whatever  i3 
contained  in  the  received  text,  say  of  the  Vulgate.  Cardinal 
Newman  implies  that  the  disputed  passages  in  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  John — which  have  in  fact  a  vast,  if  not  preponder- 
ating, weight  of  critical  authority  iu  favour — must  be  accepted  as 
such  ;  but  would  he  say  the  same  e.g.  of  the  famous  passage  about 
the  Three  heavenly  Witnesses,  which  the  general  verdict  of 
modern  criticism — we  are  of  course  aware  that  there  are  still 
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respectable  authorities  on  the  other  side — rejects  as  spurious  ? 
And  -where  would  he  draw  tbe  line  ?    What  place  in  short  may- 
be legitimately  assigned  to  criticism   in   fixing-   the  sacred 
text?    He  speaks  of  "the  multitude  of  various  manuscript 
readings "  as  a  matter  still  sub  judice  ;  but  if  it  is  per- 
missible to  discuss  the  relative  claims  of  various  readings, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  claim  of  disputed  passages  to  a 
place  in  the  inspired  text  must  also  be  open  to  critical  discus- 
sion.   Or  does  he  hold  this  to  be  excluded  by  a  rigid  interpreta- 
tion of  the  integri  libri  cum  oinnibus  sut's  partibus  of  the  Tridentine 
and  Vatican  decrees — a  phrase  pretty  certainly  devised  to  secure 
the  canonical  authority  of  what  Protestants  had  consigned  to  the 
Apocrypha  ?    It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  view  with 
the  numerous  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  itself,  involving 
several  thousand  alterations,  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
Council  of  Trent  under  papal  sanction.    The  point  is  at  all  events 
one  on  which  the  essayist  leaves  his  readers  in  doubt.   On  another 
point  he  is  more  explicit;  there  are  "obiter  dicta"  in  Scripture 
about  matters  of  fact,  which  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  its 
inspiration,  "  since  they  can  otherwise  be  perfectly  well  known,"  and 
thus  it  is  not  matter  of  faith  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  King  of 
Nineveh,  as  stated  in  the  book  of  Judith,  or  that  Tobias's  dog  wagged 
its  tail.    Our  aim  throughout  has  been  rather  to  exhibit  Cardinal 
Newman's  treatment  of  this  grave  question  than  to  criticize  it,  and 
we  should  be  precluded  by  limitations  of  space,  if  by  no  other  reason, 
from  discussing  it  on  its  merits  here.  It  will  be  observed  however 
that  his  theory  of  scriptural  inspiration  allows  considerable  latitude 
in  handling  such  portions  of  the  text  as  do  not  concern  "  faith  and 
morals  "  ;  its  application  to  the  scientific  and  historical  difficulties 
urged  in  our  own  day,  e.g.  as  to  the  creation  or  fall  of  man,  would 
largely  depend  in  each  case  on  where  the  line  is  drawn  between 
mere  fact  and  fact  held  to  have  a  doctrinal  significance. 


MANON. 


lyr    MASSENET  has  had  the  good  luck  to  be  most  ably 
-LYJ-.  seconded  by  his  librettists  in  his  latest  production,  and  we 
are  not  far  from  believing  that  he  has  found  in  the  joint  work  of 
MM.  Meilhac  and  Philippe  Gille  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
operatic  poems  which  has  hitherto  been  put  before  the  public.  The 
idea  of  seeking  for  a  subject  for  the  lyric  stnge  in  Manon  Lescaut 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one ;  and,  until  the  present  time,  it  has 
never  been  so  successfully  dealt  with.   It  has  naturallv  been  found 
necessary  to  make  many  and  important  changes  in  "the  story  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  its  present  purpose  ;  but  these  alterations  have 
been  made  with  rare  skill,  and  we  must  add  that  the  essence  of 
the  original  has  been  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree.  M. 
Massenet  has  on  his  side  done  his  utmost  to  put  himself  in 
sympathy  with  the  personages   and   the  epoch  of  which  he 
treats;  but  we  find  in  him  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Dick  in  David  Coppcrfeld,  King  Charles's  head  in  this  case  being 
represented  by  Le  roi  de  Lahore.    In  the  overture,  in  which  we 
are  introduced  to  the  principal  motives  on  which  the  opera  is 
built,  and  in  which  M.  Massenet  shows,  we  think,  a  distinct 
advance  in  knowledge  of  orchestration,  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  gravest  defect  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  score— 
a  very  fatiguiDg  alternation  between  the  piano  and  the  forte,  the 
change  beiog  almost  invari  ibly  brusque,  and  the  effect  produced 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  wholly  uncalled  for  by  the 
dramatic  action  of  the  opera.    The  curtain  rises  on  the  inn-yard 
at  Amiens;  thecoach  arrives,  and  a  crowdgathers  to  see  the  travellers. 
In  the  chorus  which  follows  M.  Massenet  has  gone  far  towards 
spoiling  a  very  effective  piece  of  writing  by  his  undiscriminating 
use  of  the  cymbals— a  fault  from  which  few  modern  French  com" 
posers  are  free.    But  before  giving  any  analysis  of  this  work,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  short  account  of  the  story  of 
Manon,  which  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  somewhat  different 
from  the  novel  in  which  the  librettists  have  sought  their  in- 
spiration.   When  we  first  meet  Manon  at  the  inn  at  Amiens  she 
\t  the  Protection  of  Lescaut,  who,  in  the  hands  of  MM. 

Meilhac  and  Gille,  becomes  her  cousin,  instead  of  beino-  her 
brother,  as  in  the  original  story.  At  the  inn  she  meets  De 
tfrStigny,  De  Morfontaine,  and  Des  Grieux,  with  whom  she 
escapes  to  Pans.  In  Paris  Manon,  tempted  by  De  Breti°-ny's 
great  fortune,  connives  at  the  violent  arrest  of  Des  Grieux  by  his 
fathers  agents  ;  but,  on  hearing  that  her  former  lover  has  entered 
the  church,  her  passion  for  him  revives,  and  she  succeeds  in  lurin«- 

<TS-  f \  *r  her%  We  afterwards  them  together  at  the 
Hotel  de  Iransylvame,"  where  she  persuades  him  to  play,  while 
Lescaut  presents  him  with  cards  which  have  been  "packed" 
without  his  knowledge.  He  plays  with  De  Morfontaine,  and  the 
fraud  is  detected.  Manon  and  Des  Grieux  are  arrested.  In  the 
last  act  Manon  dies  in  his  arms  on  the  road  to  Havre  at  the 
moment  when  he  has  succeeded  in  liberating  her,  owin<r  lo  the 
timely  bribing  of  the  soldiers  under  whose  charge  she  was°to  have 
been  transported.  Every  scene  is  skilfully  arranged,  and  the 
libretto^  throughout  displavs  those  rarest  of  qualities  in  such 
compositions— thoroughly  well-written  verse  and  great  simplicity 
ot  language.  ■  * 

To  return  to  the  music.  M.  Massenet  has  evidently 
etarted  with  the  intention  of  setting  aside  the  machinery  of  Italian 
opera,  with  its  duets  and  trios  and  other  conventionalities ;  but  he 
bas  by  no  means  succeeded,  and  these  old  friends  are  continually 
starting  up  m  the  score  of  Manon,  with  the  thinnest  attempts  at 


putting  on  new  faces  which  could  well  be  imagined.  The  prac- 
tice to  which  he  has  resorted  of  accompanying  spoken  dialogue 
by  the  orchestra,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  some  quarters  as 
being  an  innovation,  has  been  employed  before— notably  by  Mozart 
in  Zaide.  It  is  in  some  of  these  passages  that  M.  Massenet  has, 
to  our  thinking,  obtained  his  happiest  effects.  In  the  first  act, 
Manon's  air — 

Ah  !  mon  cousin,  exeusez  moi ; 
Je  suis  encore  tout  e'tourdie — 

which  follows  her  throughout  the  opera,  calls  for  special  praise ;  it 
is  very  charming,  and  thoroughly  in  character.  Lescaut's  reply  to 
it  is  somewhat  heavy,  and  in  one  passage  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Offenbach,  which  is  not  wholly  to  M.  Massenet's  advantage. 
The  scene  which  follows  between  Manon  and  Des  Grieux  is  fresh 
and  original;  although  the  accompaniment,  in  which  the  bassoons 
predominate,  is  rather  noisy,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated. At  the  end  of  this  scene  they  start  for  Paris  in  De 
Morfontaine's  carnage,  which  has  been  previously  put  at  Manon's 
disposition.  In  the  next  scene,  in  which  Lescaut  falls  upon  De 
Morfontaine,  who  is  ridiculed  by  the  crowd,  there  is  nothing  which 
calls  for  special  notice.  The  following  act  takes  place  in  Paris ; 
and,  although  much  of  the  music  it  contains  reminds  one  far  too 
much  of  Le  roi  de  Lahore,  it  is  here  that  we  find  one  of  the  most 
striking  numbers  in  the  opera.  The  occasion  for  the  introduction 
of  this  delicate  melody  is  furnished  by  Manon's  reading  of  the 
letter  Des  Grieux  has  just  written  to  his  father — 

On  l'appelle  Manon ;  elle  eut  luer  seize  ans. 
The  accompaniment  for  horns  and  harps  is  admirable,  and  the 
development  of  the  motive  throughout  the  scene  displays  M. 
Massenet's  talent  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The  entry  of 
Lescaut  and  De  Bretigny  is,  however,  less  happy ;  and  we  remark 
generally  throughout  his  latest  work  that  M.  Massenet's  attempts 
at  violent  contrast  are  apt  to  be  heavy  and  weak.  Manon's  sontr, 
"Adieu,  notre  petite  table,"  is  a  feeble  piece  of  sentimentality, 
of  which  the  disagreeable  effect  is  enhanced  by  an  irritatingiy 
commonplace  violin  accompaniment.  The  scene  which  follows,  at 
the  end  of  which  Des  Grieux  is  carried  off,  is  not  wanting  in 
dramatic  force  ;  and  we  must  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  admirable 
skill  with  which  throughout  the  act  the  writers  of  the  libretto 
have  avoided  representing  Manon  in  an  odious  light.  She  is  made 
to  appear  under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  which  is, 
for  the  moment,  stronger  than  her  love  for  Des  Grieux. 

The  third  act  takes  place  at  (Jours  la  Peine,  where  a  "  fete  popu- 
late "  is  taking  place.    The  prelude  is  largely  written  ;  but  in 
the  chorus  which  follows  King  Charles's  head— we  should  have 
said  Le  roi  de  Lahore— becomes  painfully  evident  again.  Manon, 
on  her  entry,  sings  a  bravura,  "  Je  marehe  sur  tous  "les  chemius,'' 
ending  on  a  high  D,  which  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  suggestive  of 
an  air  composed  for  a  musical-box,  and  which  is,  moreover, 
thoroughly  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of  the  score.  The 
dialogue  which  follows  between  Manon  and  Des  Grieux's  father  i3 
thoroughly  well  arranged;  and,  although  the  orchestration  does 
not  ofler  any  striking-  originality,  it  is  not  the  less  very  effective. 
It  is  in  this  interview  that  Manon  learns  that  Des  Grieux  is  at 
St.-Sulpice.    The  minuet  which  is  danced  in  this  act  has  been 
completely,  ruined  by  M.  Massenet's  unaccountable  overlaying  of 
the  score  with  brass  and  cymbals— one  of  the  most  intolerable 
manifestations  of  false  taste  of  which  he  has  ever  been  guilty  In 
the  fourth  act  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  "  parloir  "  of  St.-Sulpice.  The 
act  opens  with  an  elaborately  written  chorus,  which  seems  designed 
to  show  off  M.  Massenet's  powers  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  which 
severely  tries  the  chorus,  who  do  not  come  out  of  the  ordeal  as 
well  as  they  might.    The  chorus  is  followed  by  a  scene  between 
Des  Grieux  and  his  father,  which  is  a  miracle  of  wearisomeness 
and  to  this  succeeds  one  of  the  "  clous  "  of  the  opera— the  scene  in 
which  Manon  wins  her  lover  back.    The  situation  is  admirably- 
worked  up  to  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  Massenet  has  thrown 
away  his  opportunity.   The  duet  between  Des  Grieux  and  Manon, 
in  spite  ot  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  written,  leaves  one  cold 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  scoring  throughout  the  scene  is' 
terribly  monotonous.    We  have  noise  and  vehemence  enough,  ia 
all  conscience,  but  of  real  passion  not  a  note.    As  in  all  other 
work  of  M.  Massenet's  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted, 
we  feel  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  talent,  polished  bv  careful' 
application,  but  we  find  no  hint  of  true  emotion  or  inspiration. 

In  the  fifth  act,  in  which  we  come  to  the  Hotel  Tran- 
sylvame,  the  abuse  of  the  brass  and  the  instruments  of  per- 
cussion becomes  intolerable,  the  cymbals  are  hardly  quiet  for 
an  instant,  and  the  scoring  throughout  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  act  seems  to  us  to  be  a  hopelessly  vulgar  imitation  of 
Bevlioz  at  his  worst.  Lescaut's  song,  "  C'est  ici  que  celle  que 
j  aime,  has,  however,  a  certain  character  of  its  own,  and  seems- 
to  us,  despite  the  great  success  obtained  by  a  waltz  sun°-  by 
Manon  and  her  friends,  to  be  the  only  number  in  this  act  which 
calls  for  any  approbation.  De  Morfontaine  detects  the  fraud  of 
which  Des  Grieux  has  been  unconsciously  guilty,  and  rushes  out 
vowing  vengeance.  Shortly  afterwards  'a  knocking  is  heard  at 
the  door-the  gamblers  attempt  to  fly  in  all  directions,  and  the 
Count  des  Grieux  enters  accompanied  by  guards  and  an  officer  of 
the  law.  The  curtain  falls  on  the  arrest  of  Des  Grieux  and 
wTV  •,  jthe  foll0W1DS  and  nnal  scene  M.  Massenet  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  grasp  the  opportunities  provided  for  him  by  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Gille.  The  scoring  throughout  this  scene  is  ex- 
asperatingly  commonplace.  In  this  scene  we  find  Des  Grieux  and 
Lescaut  together  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  deliver  Manon 
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from  her  escort.  The  occasion  soon  presents  itself,  and  Des 
Grieux  and  Manon  are  left  alone  on  the  stage.  Here  we  have 
further  reminiscences  of  Lc  roi  de  Lahore,  and,  after  a  sufficiently 
wearisome  duet  has  been  sung,  Manon  dies  and  the  opera  comes 
to  an  end.  It  will  have  been'seen  from  this  account  that  Manon 
is  a  work  of  verv  unequal  merit  containing  many  striking  num- 
bers; but  all  M. 'Massenet's  dexterity  and  elaborate  juggling  with 
the'motives  he  has  assembled  together  cannot  save  him  from  the 
charge  of  monotony,  and  we  may  add  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  use  of  brass  instruments  in  the 
orchestra.  Considered  as  a  spectacle,  Manon  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  last  few  years.  From 
beginning  to  end  the  mounting  of  the  piece  and  the  grouping 
cf  the  costumes  is  well-nigh  perfect.  Neither  can  M.  Massenet 
find  any  fault  with  the  interpretation  of  his  latest  work.  Mme. 
Heilbron  is  a  perfect  Manon;  her  acting  is  not  far  from 
being  as  good  as  her  singing.  We  may  select  her  treatment 
of  the  difficult  second  act  as  being  especially  admirable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  praise  M.  Talazac's  interpretation  of  the  part 
of  Des  Grieux  too  highly ;  he  has  made  astonishing  progress  in  his 
art  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  and  the  faults  of  style, 
which  were  observable  when  he  created  '"  Gerald 9  in  Lakine 
have  completely  disappeared.  He  no  longer  forces  his  voice  or 
resorts  to  the  tricks  which  are  so  unfortunately  prevalent  on  the 
French  operatic  stage.  His  acting  is  passionate  and  natural,  and 
Lis  performance  throughout  the  opera  seems  to  us  to  give  promise 
of  the  highest  kind  for  the  future.  M.  Taskin  is  excellent  as 
Lescaut,  and  sings  and  acts  with  admirable  entrain.  The  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra  is  remarkable,  and  would  attain  to  a 
very  high  order  of  merit  but  for  the  fact  that  it  occasionally  plays 
too  loud.  Altogether  we  have  never  seen  any  work  so  thoroughly 
well  executed  and  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Opera-Comique,  and  we 
can  only  regret  that  the  admirable  talent  displayed  on  the  part  of 
all  those  concerned  in  the  success  of  Manon  should  not  have  been 
devoted  to  a  finer  work. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  AUTHORS. 

A"  PRELIMINARY  Prospectus  "  announces  the  formation  of 
a  Society  of  literary  men  under  the  style  and  title  of  The 
Company  of  Authors.  Its  aims  and  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Prospectus,  stripped  of  all  but  the  essentials,  appear  to  be  fourfold. 
Thus,  the  question  of  International  Copyright  is  placed  in  the  front, 
and  the  Company  pledge  themselves  to  take  action — but  of  what 
kind  we  learn  nothing.  The  only  line  of  action'which  seems  likely 
to  be  effective,  alter  so  many  abortive  attempts,  is  to  awaken  the 
whole  American  people  as  a  body  to  a  sense  of  the  national  iniquity 
in  continuing  to  permit  the  piracy  and  robbery  of  English  writers  ; 
but  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  there  will  be  needed  something 
more  effective  than  the  occasional  cry  of  indignation  and  wrath 
which  from  time  to  time  escapes  from  an  injured  author.  On  this 
point  we  await  further  information,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
the  Company  propose  to  attempt.  The  second  of  their  objects  is 
the  promotion  of  a  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  Titles.  The  present 
position  of  things,  especially  for  novelists  and  poets,  has  grown 
intolerable ;  the  search  after  a  good  title  which  has  never  yet 
been  used  becomes  daily  more  difficult ;  all  the  short  proverbs 
in  the  language  are  used  up  ;  all  the  better  known  poetic  phrases 
bave  served  in  their  turn ;  and  an  incredible  number  of  names 
nave  been  invented  and  combined.  If  registration  were  made 
compulsory  in  order  to  secure  a  title,  there  are  so  many  thousands 
of  titles  in  which  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to 
maintain  any  right  that  an  immense  relief  would  be  immediately 
felt.  The  grievance  is  really  greater  than  it  seems  because,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  tribe  of  novelists  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  title. 

The  next  point  is  the  position  of  the  Company  towards  pub- 
lishers. This,  we  are  pleased  to  observe,  is  by  no  means  one  of 
hostility,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  prospectus  insists  that  the 
interests  of  authors  and  publishers  are  identical,  and  points  out 
that  the  author  is,  in  many  cases,  to  blame  in  any  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  himself  and  his  publisher ;  and  this  from  sheer 
ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  the  trade  of  publishing. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  Company  to 
"  maintain  friendly  relations  "  between  author  and  publisher  may 
be  appreciated  on  both  sides.  Lastly,  the  Association  will  advise 
and  assist  the  inexperienced  writer  in  many  useful  ways.  The 
Company  is  not  apparently  intended  for  trading  purposes  at  all, 
and  does  not  propose  to  establish  itself  as  a  publishing  house. 
The  prospectus,  in  fact,  points  to  an  experiment  which  is  entirely 
new  in  the  history  of  literature — the  combination  of  authors  for 
the  advancement  and  protection  of  their  own  interests.  We  shall 
watch  its  development  and  progress  with  considerable  interest. 


TRAPPED  HARE  COURSING. 

LAST  week  a  yelling  mob  of  men  took  possession  of  Kempton 
Park,  and  the  roads  and  railway  stations  between  London 
and  the  little  village  were  infested  by  the  most  unpleasant  set  of 
human  creatures  that  the  world  has  to  show.  About  three  ladies 
on  the  average  attended  each  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
was  made  up  of  the  loud-mouthed,  loudly-dressed  persons  who 
never  come  to  the  surface  of  our  society  except  when  they 


are  shaken  up  from  their  natural  haunts  by  the  petty  convul- 
sion of  a  race-meetinor.  Many  people  imagine  that  the  grotesque 
horror  of  certain  faces  drawn  by  Hogarth  is  exaggerated  and 
unreal;  those  people  should  see  a  Kempton  crowd  when  the 
men  are  thrown  off  their  guard  by  excitement.  Any  spectacle  so 
cruel,  so  sordid,  so  vulgar,  would"  be  hard  to  find.  The  Kempton 
Park  Company  give  five  hundred  pounds  of  added  money  to  a 
sixty-four  dog  stake,  and  the  winner  receives  a  thousand  pounds, 
so  that  some  of  the  finest  greyhounds  in  the  country  have  been 
brought  out  and  enormous  sums  have  changed  hands  during  the 
week.  Ever  since  last  September  hares  have  been  collected  from 
the  Wiltshire  Downs  and  Norfolk,  and  turned  down  in  batches  at 
different  points  of  the  Park.  The  arrangements  made  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the  little  creatures  are  so  complete  that  any  right* 
thinking  hare  should  be  grateful.  Bushy  shelters  are  provided, 
oats  are  laid  down  in  great  quantities,  constant  silence  is  ensured, 
and  well-trained  keepers  strike  terror  into  poachers.  The  hares 
have  a  wide  range  of  ground,  and  they  often  grow  stout  and  strong. 
But  there  comes  a  day  when  all  this  secluded  luxurymust  be  paid 
for  at  a  heavy  price.  The  keepers  drive  the  hares  in  flocks  from 
the  open  ground,  and  pen  them  up  in  an  enclosure  where  some 
hundreds  of  tiny  bowers  made  of  furze  offer  shelter.  When  a 
hare  is  wanted,  one  of  the  attendants  creeps  among  the  covers  and 
drives  her  gentlv  towards  a  wicket ;  a  silent  and  watchful  keeper 
lifts  a  swinging" trap-door  and  lets  it  fall,  and  the  hare  is  bound 
on  her  perilous  journey.  She  runs  down  a  narrow  lane  which 
measures  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  takes  matters 
generally  in  a  very  unconcerned  way  until  she  reaches  the  open 
end  of  the  lane  ;  then  she  strikes  out  on  to  a  broad  expanse  of 
grass  land,,  and  sees  that  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  cover  for  half  a 
mile  or  more.  The  slipper  is  crouched  behind  some  low  shrubs 
at  the  end  of  the  long  narrow  path,  and  the  hare  cannot  see  her 
enemies  as  she  goes  past  toward  her  distant  refuge.  The  dogs 
catch  sight  of  her  as  she  shoots  past  their  ambush,  and  puss  soon 
knows  that  her  life  depends  on  her  speed  of  foot.  The  dogs  plunge 
at  their  collars  and  go  straining  forward  for  a  few  yards ;  then 
comes  the  splendid  rush  of  the  fierce,  serpentine  beasts ;  then  one 
of  the  greyhounds  draws  ahead  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  there 
is  a  loud  crash  of  exulting  profanity  from  the  crowd  as  the  hare 
makes  her  arrowy  swerve;  then  roar  upon  roar  as  turns  and 
wrenches  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  and  last  of  all  a 
deafening  howl  if  the  hare  is  snapped  up  or  if  she  shoots  under  the 
line  of  hurdles. 

When  once  puss  has  passed  the  curtain  of  furze  no  greyhound 
can  catch  her,  for  she  runs  through  close  shrubs  which  unsight 
the  dogs,  and  then  she  has  her  choice  of  a  hundred  little  holes  by 
which°she  may  creep  into  a  large  plantation.  After  she  has 
got  over  her  terror  the  full  range  of  the  Park  is  open  to  her, 
and  she  may  have  all  the  delights  of  oats  and  police  protec- 
tion until  her  turn  comes  to  make  once  more  that  wild  journey 
from  cover  to  cover.  The  hares  at  Kempton  have  been  lovingly 
termed  "  demons  "  by  idiomatic  writers  for  the  sporting  press,  and 
indeed  the  poor  things  have  run  desperately  all  the  week.  The 
whole  of  the  stock  kept  in  the  Park  seem  to  be  powerful  and 
healthy,  and  the  finest  greyhounds  in  training  were  beaten  again 
and  again  after  courses  that  lasted  longer  by  far  than  the  average- 
trials  at  Altcar.  Naturalists  say  that  the  hares  on  the  Downs  have, 
by  the  action  of  natural  selection,  grown  larger  and  stronger 
during  the  last  two  score  years,  and  there  would  really  seem  to  be 
some  "truth  in  the  saying.  The  dogs  called  London  and  Nancy 
Macpherson — both  cracks"  in  their  way — were  nearly  beaten  to  a 
standstill  by  a  very  vigorous  hare  which  took  them  all  over  the 
ground  and  got  through  the  hurdles  with  a  lead  of  twelve 
yards.  Even  such  amazingly  swift  animals  as  Hotspur  and 
Ballangeich  were  baffled,  so  it  "is  quite  evident  that  the  game  in  the 
Park  is  well  looked  after.  But  there  is  something  cold-blooded 
about  the  verv  care  which  is  bestowed  on  fitting  the  hares  to 
run  for  their  "lives.  To  the  imaginative  observer  every  course 
carries  unpleasant  suggestions  of  an  execution.  The  stealthy  move- 
ments of  the  keepers^the  grim  coolness  of  the  slipper,  the  terrified 
rush  of  the  creature  which  finds  that  its  doom  has  all  but  come, 
the  cruel  yells  of  the  crowd— all  these  things  remind  an  outsider 
in  a  whimsicallv  horrible  way  of  the  scenes  that  used  to  take  place 
long  ago  beside  the  Old  Bailey.  It  may  of  course  be  said  that  the 
hare  really  gains  bv  being  trapped  and  brought  to  Kempton.  If 
she  remained  on  the  Downs  she  would  be  pestered  by  deadly 
lurchers  that  would  chase  her  for  a  mile  at  a  stretch  ;  the  shep- 
herds' dogs  would  steal  on  her  unawares;  the  stoats  would  break 
her  heart  with  fear  as  they  began  their  slow,  staunch  chase  ;  and 
the  foxes,  those  inventive  fiends,  would  hunt  her  with  new  devices. 
When  she  is  put  down  in  the  Park  she  is  secure  of  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  of  calm  and  plenty.  No  poacher  dare  molest  her,  no  sudden 
noises  alarm  her,  and  she  feeds  on  good  oats  and  carrots  to  her 
heart's  content.  She  pays  for  her  board  and  lodging  by  enduring  ten 
minutes  of  agony  for  the  amusement  of  betting  men  ;  and  certain 
robust  reasoners "  argue  that  the  bargain  between  puss  and  the 
Kempton  Park  directors  is  a  fair  one  as  things  go.  A  humorist 
might  ask  whether  anv  director  would  accept  a  long  course  of 
Richmond  dinners  if  he  had  to  pay  for  them  by  running  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  front  of  a  brace  of  active  and  uncompromising 
boarhounds  ;  but  this  question  would  rightly  be  deemed  fiippant. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  trapped  hare  coursing  is 
only  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  rather  vile  class  of  men,  who  care 
for  "none  of  the  healthy  excitement  of  sport.  Fat  and  bloated  fellows 
who  could  not  walk  a  mile  over  a  fallow  can  easily  stand  in  an 
enclosure  and  make  wagers  ;  they  care  for  nothing  else,  and  they 
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do  nothing  else.  Of  the  thousands  who  go  to  Kempton,  not  one  per 
cent,  abstain  from  betting ;   and  a  couple  of  days  spent  in 
the  grounds  will  give  any  decent  person  an  appalling  idea  of 
the  demoralization  wrought  by  the  betting  ring.  Public-houses 
all  over  the  country  are  the  outlying  ganglia  of  the  villanous 
system  which  has  its  central  ganglion  at  Kempton.     To  talk 
about  the  racing  having  any  effect  on  improving  the  breed  of 
dogs  is  sheer  nonsense ;  neither  dogs  nor  men  are  improved  by 
the  various  exhibitions  which  take  place.    The  dogs  are  converted 
into  instruments  for  gambling,  and  the  men  do  not  think  about 
the  physical  development  or  the  instincts  of  the  brutes  ;  they 
watch  the  courses,  yell,  and  consult  their  betting-books  ;  further 
than  that  their  interest  does  not  extend.    Any  man  who  walks 
about  among  the  mob  in  the  enclosure  will  soon  learn  that  the 
people  who  carry  on  the  betting  might  just  as  well  be  tossing 
with  halfpennies.    They  do  not  know  one  dog  from  another,  and 
they  pay  so  little  real  attention  to  the  racing,  and  to  the  action 
and  style  of  the  greyhounds,  thai  they  rarely  make  a  good  guess 
as  to  the  winner  of  a  course.     An  ordinary  farmer  from  the 
shires,  or  a  pitman  who  has  really  seen  the  true  sport  of  coursing, 
is  very  seldom  bitten  by  the  greasy  capitalists  who  "  make  books  "; 
but  silly  clerks  who  come  down  for  the  day,  and  who  do  not 
know  very  clearly  the  difference  between  a  hare  and  a  rabbit,  are 
the  betting  men's  legitimate  prey.    The  foolish  lads  who  stake 
half  a  week's  wages  on  a  course  know,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the 
bookmaker  about  the  qualities  of  the  animals  which  they  back  ; 
but  the  bookmaker  has  capital,  and  he  takes  care  to  secure  a 
margin  of  pro6t  on  every  stake.    He  does  not  know  one  dog  from 
another,  but  he  treats  them  as  symbols,  and  bets  upon  them 
just  as  he  would  bet  upon  the  entries  for  the  Autumn  Handicaps. 
In  short,  the  bookmaker  has  no  "  opinion " ;  he  only  has  his 
system;  and  his  income  is  taken  from  the  pockets  of  "the  great 
silly  public  who  back  names, and  who  do  not  choose  to  see  that  the 
roaring  vulgar  fellow  who  takes  their  money  rarely  allows  himself 
to  risk  any  loss,  while  they  must,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  lose 
in  the  long  run.    The  bookmaker  lives  in  luxury  ;  the  people  who 
enable  the  bookmakers  to  keep  fine  houses  and  tine  horses  usuallv 
come  to  grief.    To  watch  the  faces  of  the  "  new  hands,"  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  coarse  assurance,  the  loud  blackguardism  of 
the  professional  bettors,  is  melancholy  and  significant.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  called  the  Turf  "  that  vast  institution  of  national 
demoralization."    He  was  right  at  the  time  when  his  word3 
were  written,  but  since  he  died  another  institution  has  suddenly 
sprung  up,  which  is  likely  to  supplant  the  Turf  as  a  poisonous 
agent  in  society.    The  old  fashion  of  coursing  is  passing  away ; 
our  gamblers  cannot  be  content  to  walk  in  the  free  air  and  see 
three  or  four  courses  to  the  hour.    They  want  race  to  follow 
race  swiftly,  like  the  whirling  of  the  ball  at  roulette:  they  want 
to  risk  their  money  at  close  intervals ;  and  thus  the  beautiful 
greyhounds  are  treated  like  dice,  and  the  "  bottled-up  "  hares  can 
hardly  be  turned  out  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  feverish  excitement 
of  men  who  degrade  sport,  and  degrade  our  common  race. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ELECTION*. 

|N  Wednesday  evening  last  the  members  of  the  Royal 
-  Academy  met  to  elect  an  Associate  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Frank 
Holl,  the  painter,  who  was  promoted  last  year  to  be  a  full 
Academician.  The  election  was  a  verv  hotlv  contested  one,  the 
number  of  members  present  being  unusually  "large.  On  the  same 
day  of  1883,  on  the  30th  of  Januarv,  the  members  met  to  perform 
the  same  office,  and  gave  the  title  of  A.R.A.  to  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  gifted  of  the  young  artists  of  the  day— to  Mr.  Robert 
Macbeth  and  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory.  We  wish  that  we  could  con- 
gratulate them  on  an  equally  fortunate  choice  this  vear,  but  Mr 
Colin  Hunter  is  very  far  from  being  the  ideal  man  for  the  place 
It  is  no  secret  that  he  has  stepped  in  where  better  men  should 
have  preceded  him.  He  is  young,  and  finer  artists  of  an  older 
generation  competed  with  him  vainly  on  Wednesday  night. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  once  more  had  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  from  the  ranks  of  the  outsiders  a  good  landscape-painter. 
a \TS  n  fecui'e'l  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  or  of  Mr 
Albert  Goodwin,  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  or  even  of  Mr.  Frank 
Walton.  It  has  turned  aside  from  these  men  to  present  the  liberty 
of  the  guild  to  Mr  Colin  Hunter.  This  is  a  fresh  sign  that,  even 
within  those  sacred  ranks,  the  common  popular  gifts  of  violent 
realism,  loud  crude  colour,  and  total  absence  of  sentiment  are  pre- 
ferred to  tenderness,  imagination,  and  style.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  severe  on  the  productions  of  the  new  A.R.A.  His  work  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  individuality.    When  we  see  it  we  know 

he  ™  ™  I*  v  lf  ?  13  a  lmS  timC  since  we  have  IooI«d  upon 
xne  sea  ana  it  no  better  marine  paintings  are  near  it,  we  niav 
even  notice  it  with  pleasure.  But  let  a  Brett,  or  a  W  llie,  or  a 
Moore  approach  it,  and  its  knell  is  sounded.  Last  year  Mr.  Colin 
Hunter  was,  oddly  enough,  selected  to  be  one  of  the  British  repre- 
W-m  w  8  w  the  Inte™ational  Exhibition  in  the  Rue  de  Leze. 

VV  ith  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Whistler  he  was  allowed  to  emphasize 
the  versatility  of  British  art  for  the  wonderment  of  the  French 
ration,  which  did  not  appear  to  greatly  appreciate  the  exaggeration 
ot  its  own  worst  mannerism. 

We  are  glad  to  pass  from  Mr.  Colin  Hunter.  As  he  fills  up 
tbe  vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Frank  IIoll  R  X  so 

Holl116  A  T? Th^e]eC}?d.  wiU  fiU  UP  the  P^e  of  Mr.  Francis 
"•on,  a.u.a.     The  distinguished  engraver,  who  died  on  the 


15th  ult.,  would  have  belonged  to  the  body  but  one  year  if 
he  had  lived  one  other  day.  He  was  elected  in  old  age, 
in  broken  health,  after  all  his  work  was  over.  It  is  said  that  lie 
never  touched  the  burin  after  his  election.  With  all  respect  to 
this  particular  artist,  we  venture  to  think  that  his  career  as  an 
A.R.A.,  however  honourable  to  himself,  reflected  but  little  distinc- 
tion on  the  Royal  Academy.  If  the  body  considered  him  worthy 
of  membership,  it  was  absurd  to  delay  his  election  until  the  honour 
was  practically  posthumous.  We  would  express  a  strong  opinion 
that  no  man  who  is  past  work,  no  man  even  whose  powers  are 
declining,  should  be  received  into  the  Academy.  The  act  of  elec- 
tion should  be  considered  as  one  which  brings  duties  with  it  as  well 
as  honours.  The  new  member  should  be,  not  a  decrepit  personao-e 
who  has  been  unjustly  overlooked  in  the  past,  but  a  man  in  the 
full  vigour  of  life,  ready  to  take  his  part  in  the  schools,  to  lecture, 
to  guide  the  students,  to  hold  office  on  the  Council. 

Another  crying  reform  which  is  called  for  in  the  rules  for  electing 
Associates  is  that  of  the  written  or  tacit  regulation  which  opens 
the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  line-engravers  and  mezzo- 
tinters — that  is  to  say,  to  workers  upon  steel — and  closes  them  to 
workers  upon  wood  and  copper.  We  hear  much,  and  yet  not 
too  much,  about  the  decline  of  line-engraving;  and  yet  the  hide- 
bound practice  of  the  Royal  Academy  closes  distinction  to  all 
other  branches  of  what  the  French  call  gmvure.  Why  should  a 
wood-engraver  like  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  or  an  etcher  like  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden,  feel  that  membership  with  the  body  whom 
Cousins  and  Bartolozzi  honoured  is  hopelessly  shut  out  from 
them  ? 


E.  T.  W.  IIOFFMAXX. 


TjES  Conies  (V Hoffmann,  a  collection  of  short  tales  translated 
from  the  German,  was  better  known  to  the  last  than  to  the 
present  generation  of  general  readers.    Indeed,  we  may  almost 
say,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  that  it  was  hardly  known  to 
either  generation,  for  although  the  French  can  boast  of  a  respect- 
able translation  of  the  more  famous  stories,  we  have  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  version  of  some  half-dozen  of  them  which,  with 
the  exception  of  one  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
indefatigable  genius,  are  all  more  or  less  feeble  efforts  at  transla- 
tion.   Thus  this  singular  fact  presents  itself,  that  while  Hollinann 
bad  achieved  a  considerable  popularity  upon  the  Continent,  in 
England  his  works  were  well-nigh  unread,  and  certainly  unappre- 
ciated.   The  cause  of  this,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  was  the  early 
publication  of  his  perhaps  most  ambitious,  but  certainly  weakest  and 
most  disagreeable  work,  EU.viere  des  Tevfels.    The  success  which 
had  attended  the  production  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis's  Monk 
at  an  earlier  date  may  have  misled  some  over-enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Hoffmann  to  present  the  insane  ravings  of  Brother  Medardus 
to  the  English  public,  with  this  result,  however,  that  lasting 
damage  has  been   done   to  the  fame  of  an  author  of  almost 
unique_  imaginative   power.     It   was  in  his  short,  vigorous, 
fantastic  pieces,  of  which  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  number, 
and  which  he  collected  together  under  the  titles  of  Fanta- 
siestiicke  in  Callot's  Mahiei',  Serajnonsbriider,ini  Nachtstiicke,  that 
Hoffmann '  was  at  his  best ;   aud  we  have   evidence  that  he 
himself  set  no  value  on  those  works  which  called  for  more  sus- 
tained effort,  for  he  never  liked  the  Eliiiere  des  Tevfels,  aud  never 
completed  Lebensanskhten  des  Eaters  Murr  ("  Tom  Cat  Murr's 
Philosophy  of  Life  "),  which,  though  a  masterpiece  as  far  as  it 
goes,  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  felt  himself  unable  to  finish. 
These  short  pieces,  originally  written  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  replenish  a  chronically  empty  purse,  are  full  of  most  exquisite 
humour,  brilliant  wit,  and  trenchant  satire.    At  times,  it  is  true, 
he  deals  in  horrors  which  are  rather  apt  to  disgust  than  attract  the 
reader  ;  but  in  the  tales  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned 
this  fault  is  scarcely  to  be  detected.   There  are  manv  persons,  doubt- 
less, who  will  fail  to  see  the  beauties  and  eagerly  point  out  the 
blemishes  of  these  extraordinary  tales ;  but  that  is  only  natural 
where  so  many  are  incapable  of  appreciating  genuine  humour  and 
prone  to  resent  anything  but  commonplace  situations  in  fiction  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes.    Our  advice  to  all  such  is  to  abstain  from 
an  attempt  to  understand  Hoffmann,  for  certainly  he  did  not  write 
these  tales  for  such  readers. 

To  the  due  appreciation  of  Hoffmann's  works  some  account 
of  his  life  and  character  would  seem  necessary,  although  his 
life  exhibits  no  particularly  romantic  situations  *  and  is  chiefly 
marked  as  one  of  a  somewhat  Bohemian  type,  whilst  a 
strong  feature  in  his  character  is  the  not  uncommon  one 
of  a  rooted  aversion  to  bores.  It  was  this,  in  fact,  that  drove 
him  from  the  tediousness  of  the  Berlin  literary  tea-table  to 
the  more  lively  company  at  the  tavern,  and  finally  to  his  ruin 
and  death.  He  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1776,  and  was  reared  under  the  roof  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  since,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  matrimonial  mis- 
understandings, his  father  deserted  his  family  when  our  author  wa« 
only  three  years  old.  His  early  education  was  undertaken  by  his 
uncle  Otto,_a  man  little  calculated  to  attract  a  quick  child  like  the 
young  Hoflmann,  for  he  was  a  rigid,  methodical,  and  pedantic  man. 
I  he  pupil,  however,  seems  to  have  suffered  but  little  from  such 
ungemal  tutorship;  for  we  find  that  when  he  proceeded  in  due 
course  to  the  Reformed  School  he  gained  the  approval  of  his 
masters  as  a  boy  well  grounded  in  elementary  knowledge  As  a 
schoolboy  Hoflmann  gave  decided  proof  of  his  love  of  music  and 
drawing,  and,  with  his  uncle  for  a  subject,  he  made  great  process 
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in  the  art  of  caricature,  an  art  which  he  developed  to  such  per- 
fection that  it  cost  him  dearly  in  after  life.  To  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  was  his  next  step  in  life,  for  the  purpose  of  studyiug 
law,  a  profession  which  was  considered  as  hereditary  in  his 
family.  While  there  the  young  man  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  giving  music-lessons.  Her 
parents,  however,  objected  to  the  alliance,  and  he  had  to  solace 
himself  with  the  thought  that  his  heart  was  broken.  This  did 
not  apparently  interfere  with  his  studies  ;  for,  whatever  may 
he  said  to  his  discredit,  idleness  was  not  one  of  his  faults, 
?.3  he  passed  the  necessary  examinations  with  success,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  entered  the  profession  as  Auscultator,  a  sort 
of  articled  clerk.  Konigsberg,  after  the  love  episode,  being  a 
somewhat  uninteresting  place  for  him,  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment under  another  uncle,  who  was  a  lawyer  of  some  standing  at 
Glogau  in  Silesia.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
summer  of  his  last  year  he  went  to  Dresden  for  a  holiday.  At 
Dresden  he  was  induced  to  gamble,  and  his  success  was  so  great 
that  he  was  quite  horrorstruck,  and  determined  thereafter  never  to 
touch  a  card  during  his  life — avow  which,  be  it  said  to  his  honour, 
he  stedfastly  kept.  His  experience  on  this  occasion  and  the 
feelings  of  horror  which  seized  him  are  undoubtedly  the  ground- 
work of  one  of  his  most  dramatic  pieces,  called  Spielercjliick, 
which  he  afterwards  placed  in  the  Serapionsbruder  Collection. 
When  he  came  back  to  Berlin  in  1798,  he  passed  the  "  examen 
rigorosum  ",  with  such  honours  that  his  examiners  recommended 
him  for  immediate  employment  under  Government,  and  finally  in 
1800  he  was  appointed  Assessor  in  Posen  in  Poland.  At  Posen 
Hoffmann  found  himself  somewhat  lonely  at  first,  as  he  was  to  a 
great  extent  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  artists  who  were  his 
friends  at  Berlin  and  Glogau,  but  he  set  to  work  assiduously  at 
painting  and  music,  in  the  latter  of  which  arts  it  was  his  particular 
ambition  to  shine.  The  tedium  of  the  humdrum  life  at  Posen, 
however,  began  to  pall  upon  him,  and,  finding  his  companions  and 
society  in  general  excessively  dull,  he  took  to  criticizing  them  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  give  offence.  No  one  likes  to  be  satirized, 
he  the  satire  ever  so  witty,  but  to  he  caricatured  under  the  most 
ludicrous  yet  unmistakable  aspects,  was  an  offence  hardly  to  be 
pardoned.  Yet  Hoffmann,  from  sheer  devilry,  and  from  a  desire 
for  anything  which  would  rouse  the  society  at  Posen  from  its 
dead  level  of  respectable  inanity,  persuaded  a  friend  to  aid  him  in 
perpetrating  an  outrageous  practical  joke.  His  coadjutor  ap- 
peared disguised  as  an  Italian  hawker  at  a  masquerade  attended  by 
the  elite  of  Posen,  and  distributed  Hoffmann's  too  evident  cari- 
catures to  the  company  assembled,  taking  care  to  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  most  willing  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  joke  was  only  too  successful,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  news  of  it  was  sent  to  Berlin,  and,  instead  of  receiving  a 
patent  as  Rath  at  Posen,  as  had  been  intended,  Hoffmann  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  same  position  at  Plozlr,  which  to  him 
meant  exile.  At  Plozk,  however,  he  found  a  wife,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  was  transferred  to  Warsaw.  At  the  Polish  capital  Hoffmann  was 
in  his  element.  His  talents,  especially  in  music,  soon  gained  him 
many  acquaintances,  and  he  here  met  Hitzig,  who  became  his  most 
intimate  friend;  in  his  leisure  hours  he  undertook  the  super- 
intendence of  a  musical  institution,  which  he  named  a,  Ressource, 
husying  himself  with  arranging  the  rooms  of  an  old  palace  which 
was  hired  by  some  of  his  admirers,  and  painting  designs  for  the 
walls  and  ceilings  thereof.  The  Ressource  was  a  complete  success. 
Concerts,  in  which  Hoffmann  took  the  leading  part,  were  given, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  ambition — a  public  recognition  that  he  was  a  master 
of  his  best  beloved  art.  The  battle  of  Jena,  however,  put 
an  end  to  all  this,  and  by  way  of  a  crowning  misfortune  he 
was  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  When  he  recovered 
he  found  himself  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  with  a  wife  and 
children  to  support,  and  in  despair  he  hastened  to  Berlin.  His 
intention  was  to  live  by  art,  but  art  at  that  time  was  at  a 
discount,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  an  offer  to  become  the  musical 
director  at  the  Bamberg  Theatre.  Here,  too,  mischance  after 
mischance  befell  him,  and  he  left  his  post  in  disgust.  Almost 
destitute,  he  determined  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  Musicalische 
Zeitung,  at  Leipsic,  enclosing  a  specimen  of  those  stories  which  he 
afterwards  collected  as  "  Fantasiestiicke  in  Callot's  Manier/'  and 
which  so  delighted  Jean  Paul  Richter  that  he  wrote  a  preface  for 
the  collection.  These  pieces  deal  chiefly  with  music,  his  special 
art  as  he  thought,  and  he  little  fancied  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
them  that  they  would  give  him  a  place  in  literature  as  a  brilliant 
and  singular  writer.  From  this  time,  however,  he  was  unremitting 
in  his  labours,  and  produced  his  fascinating  stories  with  incredible 
swiftness.  In  181 3  he  again  attempted  to  conduct  theatrical 
music  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  again  failed  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  country  and  Napoleon's  cannons.  He  never  despaired, 
however,  and,  though  sadly  light  of  purse,  he  was  always  light  of 
heart.  Having  found  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  by  means  of 
theatrical  enterprise,  a  blank  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  by  the 
interest  of  his  friends  was  reinstated  in  the  legal  profession  as 
Rath  in  Berlin.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  writing  with  that 
industry  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  for  seven  or 
eight  years  produced  with  comparative  ease  those  marvellous  tales 
■which  made  him  in  Berlin  the  wonder  of  his  day.  We  have  already 
hinted  at  his  partiality  for  the  tavern,  and"  his  dislike  of  the 
dilettanti  tea-table.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  Hoftinann 
showed  a  sublime  contempt  for  all  conventionality  and  semblance 
of  respectability.  His  friends  endeavoured  without  success  to 
allure  him  from  the  baleful  influence  of  the  wine-house  ;  but  the  ' 


most  they  could  get  him  to  do  was  to  consent  to  a  convivial 
meeting  once  a  week  at  his  own  house,  when  he  read  them  one  of 
his  stories  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Serapionsbruder.'' 
For  some  months  before  his  death  he  was  attacked  by  creeping 
paralysis,  but  he  would  not,  even  when  it  reached  his  hands, 
forego  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his  marvellous  imagination,  and 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1822,  he  died  whilst  endeavouring  to  dictate 
to  his  wife  the  conclusion  of  his  last  tale,  "  Der  Feind." 

Hitzig's  description  of  Hoffmann  is  very  much  such  as  might 
be  expected.  He  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature,  with  a  sallow 
complexion  and  dark,  almost  black  hair,  which  grew  far  down 
his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  grey,  with  nothing  strange  in  them 
while  he  was  quiet,  but  when  excited  they  would  assume  an 
extraordinarily  cunning  expression  and  twinkle  with  mischief. 
His  nose  was  finely  cut  and  aquiline,  his  mouth  somewhat  set. 
His  physique,  in  spite  of  his  nimbleness,  appeared  strong,  as  he 
had  for  his  size  a  deep  chest  and  broad  shoulders.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  mischievous,  though  not  an  ill-natured,  elf.  Vain  past 
belief  and  of  an  uncertain  temper,  he  was  capable  of  strong  affec- 
tions and  true  friendship,  and,  though  naturally  shy,  was  the 
best  of  companions  when  he  was  not  bored.  Such  was  the  man 
whose  contemporaries  thought  it  not  exaggeration  to  describe  on 
his  gravestone  as  "  ausgezeichnet  iui  Auite  als  Diehter,  als 
Tonkunstler,  als  Maler." 

Of  the  individual  tale3  comprised  in  his  three  collections,  it  is 
difficult  to  point  to  any  one  as  excelling  the  other;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  give  the  first  place  to  "  Meister  Martin  der  Kiifner  und 
seine  Gesellen,"  a  quaint  story  of  Nuremberg  life  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  for  graphic  description  of  old-time  manners  is  equalled 
by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  "Der  Gold'ne  Topf  "  is  already 
familiar  to  English  readers  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  excellent  translation, 
as  well  as  "  Das  Friiulein  von  Scuderi,"'  and  others  which  have 
also  been  translated,  but  which  are  not  now  easily  to  be  pro- 
cured. "  Der  Sandmann,"  "  Rath  Krespel,"  and  "Das  Majorat" 
are  amongst  the  most  weird;  whilst  the  exquisite  humour  of 
"  Signor  Formica,"  an  imaginary  episode  in  the  life  of  Salvator  Rosa, 
is  of  the  rarest  order.  Those  in  which  music  takes  a  large  share  are- 
such  as  "Don  Juan,"  "Ritter  Gliick,"  "Die  Fermate,"  &c,  and 
we  have  already  mentioned  the  powerful  tale  entitled  "  Spieler- 
gliick."  A  mere  catalogue  of  these  tales  would  take  up  too  much 
space,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  names 
of  those  which  recur  to  us  as  most  remarkable.  It  i3  much  to  be 
regretted  that  "  Tom  Cat  Murr's  Philosophy  of  Life  "  was  never 
completed.  Hoffmann's  names  were  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm;  but  the 
last  is  suppressed,  and  Amadeus  substituted,  in  all  editions  of 
his  works.  Some  have  thought  that  this  arose  from  his  love 
of  Mozart,  whose  name  was  Amadeus  ;  but  one  of  his  biographers 
assures  us  that  it  happened  simply  from  misprinting  A.  for  W., 
and  that,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  Hoffmann,  he  refused  to 
alter  it,  and  immediately  took  the  name  of  Amadeus  as  a  good 
omen.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that,  when  the  tales  are 
taken  in  chronological  order,  it  is  found  that  the  wildest  and 
most  extravagant  are  by  no  means  the  result  of  a  brain  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  excess,  but  that  they  were  written  at  a 
time  when  he  was  little  given  to  debauch.  The  more  natural, 
and,  we  are  bound  to  s.iy,  some  of  his  best,  were  written,  on 
the  contrary,  during  those  sad  years  when  he  was  accustomed 
to  preside  aa  king  of  the  topers  in  the  Berlin  tavern.  Perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  subtle  fascination  of  his  stories  is  the  fact  that 
three  such  men  as  Richter  in  Germany,  Gautier  in  France,  and 
Carlyle  in  England  have  ull  testified  their  enthusiastic  approval 
of  them. 

It  was  not  as  a  literary  man,  however,  that  Hoffmann  desired 
to  be  known,  but  as  a  musician  ;  and  his  performances  in  this 
branch  of  art  arc  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  eleven  operas,  one  of  which,  Undine,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
viewed by  Karl  Maria  von  Weber :  incidental  music  for  three 
plays  ;  a  ballet ;  a  requiem  ;  two  symphonies,  and  other  orchestral 
and  choral  pieces.  Of  his  musical  views  we  hope  on  another  occa- 
sion to  have  something  to  say;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  two  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  age  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  musical  genius — namely,  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  and 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.' 


SATAXELLA. 

r  I  HIE  revival  of  Balfe's  Satanella ;  or,  the  Poioer  of  Love,  at 
-L  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday  was  an  interesting  event.  Pro- 
duced here  in  1858,  under  the  Harrison-Pyne  management,  its 
success  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  The  Bohemian  Girl,  though 
it  did  not,  like  that  remarkable  work,  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
In  spite  of  its  popularity,  it  is  very  inferior  to  that  cosmopolitan 
opera  and  to  many  others  of  Balfe's  compositions.  It  is  a  one-air 
opera ;  but  its  one  air,  "The  Power  of  Love,"  proves  as  fresh  and  en- 
trancing as  ever.  The  admirable  use  the  composer  has  made  of  this  air, 
without  in  the  least  exhausting  its  enthralling  power  or  enfeebling 
its  dramatic  significance,  is  but  one  proof,  among  many,  of  his  skill. 
It  is  something  that  it  should  have  survived  many  years'  base  servi- 
tude to  the  organ-grinders  and  retain  its  old  force  and  witchery. 
Whatever  Balfe's  sins  against  art  and  taste  may  be,  and  they  are 
not  slight,  there  must  be  something  in  music  of  such  universal 
allurement  that  has  escaped  the  analysis  of  those  who  treat  of  the 
music  of  the  future.  "  The  Power  of  Love  "  is  utterly  distinct 
from  t  hat  large  class  of  melodies  that  leave  the  ear  titillated  and 
evoke  no  emotion  ;  its  value  is  far  higher  and  its  effect  more  com- 
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prehensive.  It  is  true  that  if  detached  from  the  opera  the  col- 
lapse of  the  work  would  be  certain;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
Baying  if  you  withdraw  the  motive  power  the  machinery  would  be 
at  a  standstill ;  and  though  much  of  the  remaining  music  is  trivial 
or  bombastic,  it  never  degrades  the  central  theme  with  its  own 
weight.  The  secret  of  this  lies  in  Balfe's  genius,  which  triumphs 
over  the  incredible  bathos  of  his  libretto  and  his  own  perilous 
facility.  Many  of  the  airs  and  concerted  pieces  in  Satanella  are 
of  the  most  ephemeral  value,  and  one  song,  "  Oh,  would  she  but 
name  the  day,"  is  just  such  a  ditty  as  the  serio-comique  loves  and 
the  music-hall  applauds  ;  but  mere  dulness  and  that  pretentious 
heaviness  which  marks  the  absence  of  lyrical  inspiration  were 
foreign  to  Balfe's  genial  spirit  and  marvellous  fecundity. 

The  libretto  is  a  deranged  version  of  Le  Dinble  Boiteux  by 
Messrs.  A.  Harris  and  E.  Falconer,  not  without  indications  of 
other  sources  of  inspiration.  Some  of  its  verses  are  as  detiant  of 
sense  and  grammar  as  the  famous  song  "  When  other  lips,"  which 
still  exercises  the  ingenuity  of  commentators.  It  is  not  an  un- 
interesting book  and  very  entertaining,  being  a  survival  of  the 
wonder-working  scribes  who  imitated  Lewis  and  Maturin  with 
their  tales  of  Gothic  times.  There  are  a  ruined  tower,  a  Gothic 
and  very  facetious  knave,  a  inediasval  Pangloss  who,  by  pre- 
cognition, is  full  of  the  Eton  Latin  grammar,  a  reckless  nobleman, 
a  haughty  lady,  a  distressed  damsel  with  a  silent  sorrow,  much 
necromancy  and  blue  lightning,  besides  demons  and  pirates  and 
the  indispensable  Arimanes.  The  Count  Rupert  is  detected  by  his 
betrothed,  Stella,  in  the  act  of  kissing  his  foster-sister  Lelia,  who, 
though  she  never  tells  her  love,  exercises  other  blandishments.  The 
offended  Stella  faces  the  Count  at  the  gaming-table,  and  by  means  of 
the  primitive  dice-boxes  gains  the  whole  of  his  possessions  save  one 
ruined  tower.  To  this  the  Count  hies  with  his  faithful  tutor  and 
servant,  and  by  means  of  a  childish  formula,  extracted  from  a 
book  of  magic,  summons  the  dread  fiend.  Arimanes  appears  with 
Satanella,  as  a  page,  only  to  find  Rupert  in  a  trance,  from  which 
he  does  not  revive  till  Arimanes  departs.  Satanella  ensnares  him 
through  a  dream,  in  which  she  appears  as  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  sings  the  fascinating  "  Power  of  Love."  In  the  next  act  the 
pirates  carry  off  Lelia  and  Stella  to  the  slave-market  at  Tunis ; 
they  are  followed  by  Satanella  and  Rupert.  Lelia  is  rescued  by 
the  former,  on  condition  that  Rupert  forfeits  his  soul.  Stella  is  no 
more  seen,  and  was  either  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  these 
events,  or  sold  as  a  slave.  Once  more  in  the  old  castle,  Satanella 
repents  and  destroys  the  fatal  bond,  so  that  Rupert  and  Lelia  may 
be  united,  and  for  this  act  is  about  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of 
Arimanes,  when  she  is  saved  by  a  rosary  given  to  her  by  Lelia  ; 
the  baffled  demons  crouch  in  the  foreground,  the  nuptials  of  the 
happy  pair  are  witnessed  behind,  Satanella  floats  on  a  cloud 
upwards  in  triumph,  while  an  invisible  choir  sings  "  The  Power  of 
Love." 

This  extraordinary  farrago  is  sufficient  to  daunt  the  heart  of 
any  other  composer  than  Balfe.  Always  able  to  make  the  most 
of  his  dramatic  opportunities,  he  was  never  deterred  from  his 
purpose  of  writing  pretty  airs  by  any  amount  of  fatuity  in  his 
libretto ;  he  never  forgot  his  singers,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
stage  was  eminently  useful  in  emergencies.  Hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assure  adequate  representation  to  Satanella,  which  at 
Covent  Garden  was  certainly  good.  Mme.  Rose  Hersee  was 
distinctly  successful  in  the  chief  character.  Her  delivery  of 
"  The  Power  of  Love "  in  the  first  act  was  charming ;  while 
the  sprightly  "  Sultana  Zulema,"  and  the  rather  exacting  finale 
of  the  third  act,  were  sung  with  brilliant  execution.  Scarcely 
less  noteworthy  was  Mme.  Hersee's  singing  in  the  scene  where 
Satanella  divulges  her  love  to  Rupert,  previous  to  the  trio  in  the 
last  act,  where  she  displayed  deep  feeling.  The  Stella  of  Miss 
H.  Armstrong  and  the  Lelia  of  Miss  Emily  Parkinson  were  fully 
acceptable,  though  want  of  stage  experience  was  too  frequently 
apparent  in  the  acting  of  the  latter.  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner  was 
excellent  as  Count  Rupert,  and  Mr.  Fox  sang  the  spirited  song, 
"  Rovers,  rulers  of  the  Sea,"  very  finely,  and  was  well  supported 
by  the  chorus.  The  spoken  dialogue  that  so  absurdly  delays  the 
musical  movement  in  the  first  act  was  rendered  more  than 
endurable  by  the  humorous  acting  of  Mr.  C.  Lyall,  as  Karl,  and 
Mr.  H  W.  Dodd,  as  the  tutor  Hortensius.  The  orchestra  was 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Betjemann  ;  Mr.  Clinton's  execution 
of  the  clarionet  solo  in  the  second  act,  and  Mr.  Barrett's  refined 
performance  on  the  flute,  received  well-merited  applause. 


COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY. 


"DEFORE  the  production  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  Mr.  W.  S 
~Z  Gilbert  had  never  succeeded  in  impressing  audiences  with 
any  ot  his  serious  dramatic  essays.  In  his  own  peculiar  domain 
si  nrZ^  TrVeyd0ni  rt  ha8  lon*  been  acknowledged  that  he  rules 
"JIT  JllS  3u?lntness  of  fancy,  always  set  forth  in  the  most 
effective  theatrical  style,  his  odd  humour  dressed  with  a  literary 
skill  his  contemporaries  do  not  approach,  has  given  him  a  place 

?n  m,«D(;Vn  f  •    i'y  Junj  the  j*^8  from  the  Bench 

to  many  the  plaintiff.  But  his  works  with  a  higher  purpose  have 
always  lacked  something  essential;  nor  is  the  very  remarkable 
little  drama  which  nrst  saw  its  light  at  the  Lyceum  a  week  wo 
tree  from  fault.  It  may  be  granted  that  a  dramatist  who  takes  an 
flBtonca 1  subject  is  allowed  some  latitude  in  dealing  with  history  ; 
but  Mi .  Gilbert  claims  and  exercises  too  much.  He  has  strangely 
disregarded  facts,  and  has  besides  introduced  absurdities  In 


Comedy  and  Tragedy  we  find  the  Regent  of  France,  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  going  to  supper  at  the  house  of  an  actress  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  attended  by  the  Abbe  Dubois,  there  to  be  challenged 
and  "  wounded  to  the  death  '.'  in  a  duel  with  the  actress's  husband. 
Now  in  the  first  place  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  not  killed  or 
wounded  to  the  denth  in  a  duel.  He  was  struck  by  apoplexy, 
never  recovered  consciousness,  and  died  in  December  1723.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Regent  of 
France,  the  head  of  the  State,  would  have  fought  a  duel  under 
any  circumstances,  and  especially  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  here  depicted.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
that  Dubois  could  have  accompanied  the  Regent  to  the  house  where 
he  thus  met  his  death,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  Cardinal 
died  more  than  three  months  before  the  attack  which  proved  fatal 
to  the  Regent.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gilbert  can  be 
ignorant  of  such  well-known  facts  ;  yet  he  would  seem  to  be  so, 
for  no  dramatic  purpose  is  served  by  introducing  Dubois.  The 
part  is  allotted  to  a  minor  player,  and  is,  by  the  author's  scheme, 
totally  without  distinction.  Any  anonymous  personage  would 
have  answered  the  purpose.  There  is  so  much  admirable  work  in 
this  drama  that  these  disrespectful  perversions  of  history  are  to  be 
regretted.  As  regards  the  construction,  facts  apart,  Mr.  Gilbert 
weakens  his  story  when  he  makes  the  heroine  a  party  to — the  in- 
ventor, indeed,  of— an  ignoble  plot.  The  high-minded  Clarice 
would  not  have  consented  thus  to  decoy  her  persecutor  by  a  device 
the  issue  of  which  must  have  been,  moreover,  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. So  much  must  be  urged  against  Mr.  Gilbert's  play.  There  is 
very  much,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  it.  The 
character  of  Clarice  the  actress  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  one. 
In  it  a  competent  representative  would  find  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  most  varied  emotions,  which  always  stand  out 
from  a  highly  impressive  background.  The  piece  is  well  named, 
for  the  height  of  comedy  and  the  depth  of  tragedy  are  to  be 
touched  by  Clarice — if  only  Clarice  knows  how  to  reach  to  either. 
It  is  too  late  in  Jthe  day  to  recapitulate  the  plot  in  detail.  In 
brief,  Clarice,  during  the  year  of  her  married  life,  has  been  sought 
by  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Her  husband,  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Guard,  now,  for  her  sake,  an  actor,  has  vainly  challenged  the 
Due.  In  order  that  he  may  be  driven  to  accept  the  challenge, 
Clarice  invites  him,  with  several  of  his  companions,  to  a  supper  at 
her  house,  so  planning  that  her  husband,  D'Aulnay,  shall  witness 
her  interview  with  her  visitor,  and  shall  render  his  continued 
refusal  to  fight — as  the  dramatist  would  have  us  believe — 
impossible.  All  falls  out  as  arranged.  Still  the  Regent  refuses 
to  meet  a  statutory  vagabond  and  a  social  outcast.  "  If  a  scullion 
were  to  challenge  me,  I  should  so  far  recognize  him  as  to  have 
him  flogged.  An  actor  is  entitled  to  no  recognition  at  all,"  ia  the 
Due's  reply.  D'Aulnay  then  tears  up  his  engagement,  vows  he 
will  never  more  set  foot  on  the  stage,  and  the  challenge  is  at 
length  accepted.  The  combatants  retire  to  the  garden,  Clarice 
undertaking  the  task  of  keeping  the  attention  of  her  visitors 
engaged  till  the  issue  is  known. 

Up  to  this  point  the  actress  has  been  provided  with  several 
chances  of  minor  effect ;  but  of  none  of  these  did  Miss  Anderson, 
who  as  Clarice  is  something  more  than  the  head  and  front  of  play, 
take  full  advantage.    There  was  no  ring  of  true  tenderness  in  her 
voice  when  she  met  her  husband  ;  she  received  the  Regent's  friends 
with  a  free  and  easy  air  of  banter — yet  stiff  and  constrained 
withal,  nor  wholly  devoid  of  commonness — which  sat  ill  on 
the  assumption  of  Clarice's  high-minded  modesty,  and  made  one 
wonder  at  the  Due's  determined  pursuit.    She  flirted  with  him 
after  the  fashion  of  stage  flirtation ;  one  looked  in  vain  for 
some  point  of  merit  throughout  these  earlier  scenes  and  found 
nothing.    But  the  grand  opportunities  are  yet  to  come.  Can 
the  American  actress  rise  to  them  ?     The  question  does  not 
long  remain  unanswered,  and  the  answer  is  an  unequivocal  nega- 
tive.    By  way  of  holding  the  attention  of  her  visitors,  who 
presently  return,  while  the  duel  to  the  death  is  being  fought  in 
the  garden  beyond  the  room  where  they  stand,  Clarice  at  her 
visitors'  request  improvises.    Before  they  can  find  a  theme  for  her, 
the  clashing  of  swords  is  heard.    She  must  perforce  maintain  a 
cheerful  _  face,  vow  it  is  nothing,  that  a  little  surprise  is  in 
preparation,  that  all  will  be  spoilt  if  any  one  enters  the  garden. 
Then  she  starts  upon  her  task.    She  is  a  strolling  player,  she— 
that  is,  he— enters  a  tavern,  is  asked  to  describe  himself.  One 
look,  one  gesture,  one  intonation  of  the  voice,  as  Clarice  conquers 
her  fears  and  volubly  begins  to  recite,  would  have  done  everything 
for  this  truly  dramatic  incident ;  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  forth- 
coming.   Miss  Anderson  speaks  to  the  ears,  never  to  the  heart. 
Her  poses  are  as  statuesque  as  her  brocaded  gown  will  admit. 
She  keeps  her  face  carefully  turned  to  the  audience,  but  it 
expresses  no  trace  of  what  should  be  there.    The  speech  itself  is 
wonderfully  well  written  for  the  purpose  of  playing.    "  Who  am 
I,  gentlemen  ?    I  am  Artaxerxes !    I  am  Antony  the  Great !  I'm 
a  doge,  a  king,  a  councillor,  a  burgess,  a  lackey.    I  am  the  con- 
stable who  seizes  the  beggar ;  nay,  I  am  the  beggar  seized  by  the 
constable.    I  feast  starving ;  I  starve  feasting.    Beware  of  me, 
for  I  am  a  very  rogue— a  swaggering  roysterer,  with  i-a-wed' 
elbows,  hat  a-cock  and  bilbo  ready."  Thus  the  speaker  bernns^nd 
in  like  vein  continues,  very  aptly  imitating  the  personals'  she 
names,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.    Only  this  and  nothin- 
more.    Miss  Anderson  gives,  as  it  were,  her  entertainment.    It  is 
very  clever,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 
Ihe  audience  laugh  and  applaud.    Thev  do  not  think— Miss 
Anderson  does  nothing  to  make  them  think— of  what  the  im- 
provisation is  done  to  hide.    From  this  point  Mr.  Gilbert  rises 
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and  Miss  Anderson  falls.  It  remains  for  the  actress  to  make  what 
follows  either  profoundly  impressive  or  a  mere  trick  of  the  theatre. 
Unhappily  at  the  Lyceum  it  is  the  latter.  Clarice  hears  a  cry 
as  of  a  man  desperately  hurt.  Her  courage  gives  way,  and  she 
tegs  the  one  frieud  present,  to  whom  she  has  given  the  key  of  the 
door  which  leads  to  the  garden,  to  let  her  through.  Her  hearers, 
however,  believe  that  she  is  still  acting;  nor  in  truth  is  this  sup- 
position unreasonable.  There  is  little  sincerity  in  the  appeal  of 
Clarice,  and  the  friend  who  incurs  the  derision  of  the  rest  by  the 
statement  that  she  is  not  acting  has  slight  justilication  that  is 
apparent  to  the  spectators.  Miss  Anderson  is  very  energetic.  That 
is  all.  Of  real  power,  of  the  tragic  intensity  which  the  situation 
invites anddemands, there  is  scarcelya  sign.  It  is  sad  to  watch  so  fine 
a  scene  so  misused.  Certainly  Mr.  Gilbert's  Clarice  has  not  yet 
been  represented.  Miss  Anderson  was,  however,  much  applauded, 
but  Denique  non  omfies  eadrm  mirantur  amantque.  Mr.  Barnes  as 
the  Due  d'Orleans  did  moderately  well  what  was  demanded  of 
him,  though  this  Regent  by  no  means  showed  himself  endowed 
with  that  charm  of  manner  which  is  said  to  have  recalled 
Henry  IV.  Mr.  Alexander's  performance  of  D'Aulnay  was 
efficient.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  situation  of  this'play  is 
nearly  identical  with  the  chief  situation  of  Tabarin;  but  it  is 
only  just  to  Mr.  Gilbert  to  say  that  his  construction  is  dill'erent, 
and  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  original. 
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AFTER  a  week's  representation,  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy  was  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Globe  by  Our  Regiment,  a  "farcical  comedy" 
by  Mr.  H.  Hamilton,  produced  originally  at  a  Vaudeville  matinee 
last  winter.  It  was  then  more  than  suggested  that  the  leading  idea 
of  the  play  was  taken  from  a  contemporary  German  drama — a 
fact  which  the  value  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  piece  renders  quite  un- 
important. Since  its  appearance,  we  are  told,  it  has  met  with 
much  success  in  the  provinces,  which,  indeed,  it  is  eminently  cal- 
culated to  achieve.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  drama  naturally  to  be 
expected  and  qualified  to  succeed  in  the  provinces — of  British 
India  and  Equatorial  Africa,  or  in  any  society  where  ennui 
requires  an  antidote,  and  all  the  talents  of  the  neighbourhood, 
military  and  civilian,  are  requisitioned  to  that  end.  Its  refreshing 
candour  of  speech,  its  amateurish  indifference  to  construction  and 
its  impatience  of  natural  evolution,  its  passion  for  distortion  and 
caricature,  appeal  to  the  jaded  spirits  of  unhappy  exiles.  The 
course  of  the  play  is  foreseen  to  the  untaxed  intelligence,  which 
is  only  mildly  exercised  by  gentle  speculations  as  to  what 
form  the  familiar  screen-trick  will  take  (in  the  drawing-room)  or 
how  the  not  less  pleasant  summer-house  trick  (in  the  garden)  will 
be  worked.  The  most  venerable  jokes  light  up  the  dialogue  with 
a  gay  senility  which  has  too  much  of  pathos  to  be  reprehended ;  mis- 
understandings that  are  highly  improbable  in  the  frank  society  of 
Our  Regiment  lead  to  impossible  complications  ;  in  the  place  of 
humour  we  have  frolicsome  pranks  ;  for  banter  and  sarcasm  very  cur- 
rent chaff;  for  wit  smartness.  Yet,  with  all  these  excesses  against 
art,  there  is  no  denying  that  Our  Regiment  is  amusing ;  its  spirit  is 
well  interpreted  by  the  actors;  its  rather  rough  and  very  ready  fun 
is  admirably  rendered,  and  the  piece  moves  with  unflagging  alacrity 
towards  the  desired  end. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  accurate  description  of  his  play  is  heartily  to  be 
commended,  and  is  an  excellent  example  for  the  times.  The  old 
dramatists  would  no  more  have  thought  of  calling  certain  modern 
plays  comedies  that  are  so  entitled  than  of  styling  Rule  a 
J  rife  and  Have  a  Wife  a  tragedy.  With  neither  the  directness 
and  concentration  of  farce  nor  the  finished  art  of  comedy,  Our 
Regiment  is  an  amalgam  in  which  the  farcical  material  has  some- 
what "  flown,"  leaving  a  solitary  instance  of  its  unfriendly  ally  in 
the  love  scene  of  the  last  act.  The  village  of  Mudborough  is  en- 
livened by  a  short  visit  of  a  detachment  of  lancers,  who  are 
warmly  welcomed  by  enthusiastic  admirers — to  wit,  Mr.  Ellaby 
and  his  niece  Maud  Ellaby,  Mrs.  Dobbinson,  her  daughter  Olive, 
and  her  niece  Enid  Thurston.  Mr.  Dobbinson  does  not  share  in 
this  generous  warmth,  and  his  violent  hatred  of  the  military 
is  contrasted  with  his  friend  Ellaby's  equally  unbounded  ad- 
miration. The  latter  possesses  also  a  hearty  dislike  to  the 
clergy,  while  of  course  the  former  differs  from  him.  The 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  Captain  Featherstou  and  Lieut. 
Warrener  coincides  with  the  presentation  of  the  Rev.  John 
Talbot,  their  old  college  friend,  to  the  curacy  of  Mudborough. 
II  ere  are  elements  from  which  it  is  easy  to  divine  the  nature  of 
an  amusing  imbroglio.  The  ladies  determine  on  the  campaigu, 
Enid  declaring  her  object  to  be  Featherston ;  the  curate  falls  in 
love  with  Maud  Ellaby ;  Guy  "Warrener  sits  down  before  the 
heiress  Enid,  and  commences  a  determined  siege,  while  Feather- 
ston appears  indifferent.  "Warrener  presents  himself  to  the  young 
ladies  with  cool  effrontery  and  a  delightful  presumption  of  victory, 
to  which  Featherston's  frank  manliness  serves  as  an  effective  foil. 
The  former  discovers  Enid  to  be  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  instantly 
proceeds  to  study  the  subject,  causing  great  amusement  by  his 
surprising  knowledge  of  the  island  and  his  naif  confidence  in 
his  expedient,  which  of  course  only  bores  the  heiress.  The 
curate's  procedure  is  not  less  entertaining.  He  has  no  liking 
for  his  profession,  ruefully  anticipates  being  "bowled  out," 
feels  "the  old  bird,"  as  he  irreverently  styles  "the  old  Adam," 


very  assertive,  and  expresses  himself  with  amazing  flippancy, 
lie  visits  Mr.  Dobbinson,  and  endeavours  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tion by  covert  consultation  of  a  conventional  speech,  conve- 
niently written  ou  a  card,  and  which  becomes  inextricably 
mingled  with  the  footman's  colloquy  with  his  master.  The 
scene  where  he  is  recognized  by  his  military  friends  as  their 
old  comrade  at  Oriel  is  highly  extravagant ;  his  bashful  air  and 
involved  language,  his  attempt  to  impress  the  astonished  Ellaby 
with  hip  set  speech,  and  his  discomfiture  when  "Warrener  abstracts 
his  "  crib,"  are  very  laughable.  As  the  play  proceeds  the  fun  be- 
comes riotous  and  the  situations  more  farcical.  Much  is  made  of 
the  slight  incident  of  a  mishap  by  which  Warrener  falls  into  a 
lake  in  the  gallant  attempt  to  pluck  some  water-lilies  for  Enid. 
His  reappearance  in  some  scandalously  ill-fitting  clothes  of  his 
host  evokes  a  burst  of  merriment ;  he  mounts  a  chair,  draws  a 
screen  about  him,  and  descends  only  on  the  understanding  that 
Enid  will  not  look  at  him,  and  makes  her  an  offer  of  marrian-o. 
All  of  which,  and  much  more  that  needs  no  mention,  is  very 
tolerable  fooling,  if  not  very  original  or  forcible. 

Much  of  the  favour  with  which  Our  Regiment  was  received  is 
due  to  the  spirited  interpretation  of  what  would  be  insufferably 
dull  if  not  fairly  well  played.  Mr.  Gerard  Moore  succeeds  in 
presenting  the  unabashed  coxcomb,  Guy  "Warrener,  with  praise- 
worthy consistency,  considering  the  temptation  to  excess  that  the 
situations  offer.  His  assumption  is  decidedly  clever,  but  it  would 
gain  by  a  little  repression  of  manner  in  the  second  act,  where  he 
is  much  too  boisterous  towards  the  close ;  his  change  of  attire 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  lapse  he  commits  here.  The 
curate  is  played  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Gardiner  effectively  and  without 
exaggeration.  The  bearish  anti-military  Mr.  Dobbinson  is  well 
conceived  and  carefully  represented  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Henley,  while 
Mr.  Lethcourt  as  Featherston,  and  Mr.  Young  as  Ellaby,  are 
thoroughly  adequate.  The  very  unfeminine  lady  characters  are 
well  given  by  Mis<s  Carlotta  Leclercq  (Mrs.  Dobbinson),  Miss 
Fanny  Brough  (Enid  Thurston),  Miss  Abington  (Maud  Ellaby), 
and  Miss  Trevelyan  (Olive). 

Mr.  Toole,  at  Toole's  Theatre,  has  produced  a  "  farcical  comedy  f 
called  A  Mint  of  Money,  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  whose 
name  has  been  associated  with  pieces  successfully  produced  else- 
where. We  have  already  referred  to  the  meaning,  or  want  of  mean- 
ing, of  the  descriptive  label  given  to  many  pieces  in  this  day  ;  and 
perhaps  it  does  not  much  matter  what  description  is  thus  given  to 
a  play  which  is  the  fortunate  vehicle  for  the  humours  of  Mr.  Toole 
and  of  the  clever  company  of  players  which  he  has  got  about 
him.  When  the  name  of  the  piece  is  known,  when  it  is  further 
known  that  the  part  which  Mr.  Toole  plays  is  named  Kerosine 
Tredgold,  and  that  the  three  acts  are  headed  Captured,  The 
Victim,  and  Rescued,  the  accustomed  and  ingenious  playgoer 
may  find  some  amusement  in  first  guessing  what  the  plot  and 
the_  situations  of  the  piece  may  most  likely  be,  and  then  in  com- 
paring the  piece  on  the  boards  with  the  piece  of  his  imagination. 
This  is  a  pleasure  of  which  we  do  not  propose  to  rob  him  in  any 
measure,  but  we  may  tell  him  by  way  of  encouragement  that  Mr. 
Toole  is  at  his  funniest  in  the  situations  cleverly  contrived  for  him 
with  the  aid  of  cleverly  composed  dialogue,  and  that  he  is  well 
helped  by  a  company  containing  such  capable  actors  as  Miss 
Erskine,  who  plays  a  mesmerist  with  an  intensity  conceived  in 
the  true  spirit  of  burlesque  (called  pro  hue  vice  farcical  comedy), 
Miss  Emily  Thome,  Mr.  Billington,  Mr.  Shelton,  and  Mr. 
E.  D.  Ward,  whose  acting  is  always  so  good  that  one  always 
wants  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  some  more  telling  part 
of  comedy  or  comedy-drama  than  generally  falls  to  him.  A  Mint 
of  Money  serves  its  purpose  very  well  in  giving  playgoers  an  occa- 
sion for  the  welcome  which  they  are  always,  and  rightly,  ready  to 
give  to  Mr.  Toole  on  his  reappearance,  and  it  also  serves  to  show 
that  he  is  no  less  careful  in  the  "  staging  "  of  his  pieces  than  is,  in 
another  line,  the  distinguished  actor-manager  who  is  now  winning 
golden  opinions  in  America. 

It  might  be  wished,  by  the  by,  that  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Irving  to  American  interviewers  were  as  well  regulated  as  are 
his  stage  arrangements.  It  is,  for  instance,  astounding  to  find 
it  set  down  in  print,  and  hardly  possible  to  believe  it  tha  fact, 
that  Mr.  Irving  considers  the  American  stage  superior  to  the 
French  in  the  matter  of  tragedy,  because  France  has  no  tragic 
actor.  This  amazing  statement,  according  to  the  report  of  a 
Chicago  newspaper,  Mr.  Irving  supported  by  observing  that,  on 
the  revival  of  Le  Roi  d 'Amuse,  M.  Got  played  Triboulet,  and 
did  not  play  it  with  any  convincing  tragic  power.  Has  M.  Got 
ever  been  considered  a  tragic  actor?  Has  Mr.  Irvin^  ever 
heard  of  M.  Mounet-Sully  ?  Has  he  ever  heaid  that,  granted  all  his 
faults,  M.  Mounet-Sully  (who  was  haled,  by  a  discerning  person, 
from  obscurity  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  first  tragedian  at 
the  Francais)  has  ever  since  that  haling  more  and  more  proved 
himself  to  be  an  actor  possessed  of  the  rarest  of  all  the  gifts  that 
an  actor  has — that  of  nobly  interpreting  the  tragedy  of  noble 
poets  ?  It  would  be  odd  if  M.  Mounet-Sully 's  completely  deserved 
fame  as  a  great  tragic  actor  had  not  reached  Mr.  Irving's  ears.  We 
must,  hope  that  Mr.  Irving's  words  have  been  incorrectly  heard 
by  the  reporters  through  whom  they  reach  us. 

As  we  all  remember,  the  common  playwright,  or  dramatic  hack, 
was  one  of  the  chief  pests  of  Dickens's  life.  The  great  writer 
suffered  from  him  infinitely  ;  and  the  angry  aversion  in  which  he 
held  the  whole  tribe  was  natural  and  honourable.  A  fine  and 
sincere  artist,  he  had  the  artist's  respect  for  his  conceptions  ;  to 
see  them  mangled  and  deformed  for  the  stage — their  humour 
coarsened  and  blurred,  their  pathos  vulgarized,  the  romance  in 
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them  obliterated,  and  the  individuality  conventionalized  and 
destroyed — was  to  him  intolerable.  The  gutter-dramatists  of  his 
time  -were  poison  to  him  ;  and  he  hated  them  as  bitterly  and  hit 
them  as  hard  as  a  hard-hitting:  man  of  genius  and  a  good  hater 
could.  Recalling  this,  one  scarcely  dares  to  imagine  what  he 
might  have  said,  or  how  he  would  have  felt,  had  he  lived  to  see 
the  "  entirely  new  adaptation  "  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  now 
playing  at  the  Ope"ra  Oomique.  Nothing  more  offensive  in  the 
way  of  adaptation  has  been  seen  for  many  years.  "We  can  call 
to  mind  no  rifacimento  of  a  famous  work  in  which  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  original  author  have  been  more  hideously  gro- 
tesqued,  in  which  the  ideas  and  imaginings  of  the  original  author 
have  been  more  stupidly  transformed.  To  have  to  say  thus  much 
ia  painful  in  no  mean  degree.  But  Dickens's  work  is  a  national 
possession,  and  Dickens's  fame  is  a  part  of  the  nation's  own  ;  and 
we  conceive  that  to  protest  against  any  wrong  that  is  done  them 
is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  whom  good  literature  and  the  memory 
of  a  great  Englishman  are  dear. 

In  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  with  something  that  is  faulty  and 
even  bad,  there  is  much  of  Dickens's  good  work.    Two  generations 
of  English-speaking  men  have  wept  over  Little  Nell ;  and,  if  to 
austere  and  highly  literary  critics  that  much-enduring  child  is 
abominable,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  Landor  she  was  almost 
heroic,  and  that  to  Mr.  Ruskin  she  is  (or  was)  a  great,  and  beau- 
tiful creation.    Then  there  are  the  two  Brasses — Sampson  and 
Sally — types  new  to  literature,  completely  apprehended  and  ob- 
served, and  presented  with  unfailing  energy  and  precision ;  there 
is  Quilp,  the  dwarf — perhaps  the  most  admirable  expression  of  the 
true  grotesque  in  English  fiction  ;  there  are  Codlin,  and  Short,  and 
the  Marchioness — all  admirable  after  their  kind  ;  there  are  Kit,  and 
Barbara,  and  Mrs.  Jiniwin,  and  Mrs.  Jarley,  and  Tom  Scott — a 
world  of  wit  and  fun  and  invention  ;  above  all,  there  is  Dick 
Swiveller,  a  piece  of  right  humour,  real  yet  touched  with  the  true 
ideal — a  creation  in  its  way  as  generous  in  intention  and  as  irre- 
sistible in  effect  as  has  been  achieved  since  Walter  Scott.  To 
transport  a  book  so  rich  in  fancy  and  so  full  of  life  and  fact  to 
the  stage  is  merely  impossible.    It  contains  a  dramatic  idea 
of  singular  strength  and  freshness;   but  rightly  to  adapt  this 
idea  to  stage  purposes,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  always  in  such 
cases,  to  forget  the  novel,  make  a  clean   sweep  of  the  per- 
sonages and  their  environment,  and,  approaching  the  matter  from 
another  direction  and  under  a  new  aspect,  begin  again  from  the 
beginning.    In  the  novel  there  is  absolutely  nothing  after  the 
play,  save  only  the  germinal  idea  and  the  rudiments  of  a  situation 
— the  situation  in  which  it  is  embodied  in  a  narrative  form. 
Dickens  wrote,  not  as  a  playwright,  but  as  a  novelist  pure  and 
simple;  creating  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  inventing  a  peculiar  set  of 
developments,  alternating  dialogue  with  description  as  he  thought 
lit,  and  relying  for  the  production  of  some  of  his  largest  and  best 
effects  on  the  exercise  of  his  unrivalled  faculty  of  the  picturesque. 
To  the  author  of  the  "entirely  new  adaptation "  with  which  we 
are  dealing  it  has  seemed  good  and  right  to  transform  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop  not  into   a  species   of  play,  but  into  a 
regular  "  variety  entertainment" — a  dreadful  nondescript,  smack- 
ing a  little  of  the  theatre  and  very  much  indeed  of  the  music- 
hall;  an  opportunity  for  comic  songs,  and  mimicry,  and  pantomime, 
and  cellar-Hap  steps,  and  what  are  known  to  the  profession  as 
"  lightning  changes."     There  is  some  attempt  at  pathos,  for 
Miss  Lotta,  "  America's  representative  comedienne,"  is  ambitious 
of  distinction  as  a  real  actress :  so  that  we  are  favoured  with 
something  of  Nell  and  her  grandfather,  and  Mrs.  Jarley  and  the 
Waxworks,  and  a  death-scene  in  the  snow,  among  tombstones,  and 
American  angels,  to  the  music  of  an  unseen  organ.    There  is  also 
some  attempt  at  romance  and  the  picturesque  ;  for  we  are  honoured 
with  frantic  and  unnecessary  glimpses  of  Kit,  and  Quilp,  and 
Sampson  Brass  and  his  sister  Sally.    But  our  real  heroine  is  Miss 
Lotta  as  the  Marchioness,  our  real  hero  Mr.  Wyatt  as  Dick 
Swiveller.    For  their  sake— principally,  it  must  be  noted,  for 
Miss  Lotta's — The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  has  been  turned  into  a 
framework  for  what  may  be  defined  as  a  music-hall  enter- 
tainment tempered  with  playacting.    In  the  first  act  we  have 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  the  beginnings — vague  and  feeble 
enough,  but  real  as  far  as  they  go— of  a  kind  of  play,  with 
Miss  Lotta  as  a  far  from  plausible  Nell,  and  Mr.  Pateman 
as  a  loud  and  antic  Quilp,  and  Mr.  Calhaem  (dotage  personified) 
as  Grandfather  Trent,   and    Mr.    Wyatt  as   Dick  Swiveller, 
and  Mr.  C.  Coote  as  a  not  unnatural  Kit;  we  have  Grand- 
father Trent  disappointed  and  discovered,   Nell  plaintive  and 
angehc,  Kit  loyal   and  sentimental,  Swiveller  ridiculous  and 
unreal,  and  Quilp  insulted  and  irate  ;  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
character,  a  trifling  amount  of  action,  and  something  not  much 
unlike  a  situation.    In  the  next  act  everything  is  changed ;  we 
are  presented  to  Miss  Lotta  as  the  Marchioness,  and  in  the  pre- 
sentation we  are  plunged  neck  deep  in  a  variety  performance  in 
lull  swing.  The  Marchioness  appears  like  a  person  in  a  pantomime 
—tumbling  through  a  suddenly  opened  door ;  she  mops,  she  mows, 
she  grins,  she  antics ;  she  rejoices  in  "  comic  business  "  with  Dick, 
and  afterwards  in  more  "comic  business  "  with  Sampson  and  Sally 
and  a  mutton  bone  ;  she  sits  on  a  high  stool,  and  eats  beef  with 
both  hands,  and  puts  her  feet  on  the  table,  and  slaps  her  knife 
on  her  shoe ;  and  she  finishes  the  scene— the  immortal  banquet- 
scene!— with  a  pas  de  deux  with  Mr.  Swiveller,  a  parody  of  a 
minuet  and  a  comic  cachucha.    Worse  remains  behind.    After  an 
interval  devoted  to  sentiment  and  Mrs.  Jarley  and  the  humours  of 
Mr.  Slum,  she  appears  (with  an  enormous  broom)  in  Brass's  office, 
assists  ia  the  accusation  of  Kit,  and  takes  part— still  with  the  broom 


—in  the  sort  of  rally  with  which  the  "  adapter  "  has  thought  fit 
to  conclude  the  act.  Then  in  the  famous  scene  in  Dick  Swiveller's 
bedroom,  we  sound,  with  her  assistance,  deeps  still  lower.  After 
confession  and  explanation,  the  Marchioness  produces  a  brass 
whistle,  and  declares  that  that  she  could  not  pawn ;  Dick — only 
just  recovered  from  brain  fever  be  it  remembered— requests  her  to 
start  at  once  for  Mr.  Witherden's  office,  and  breaks  into  a  jig  on  the 
beautiful  instrument  she  has  placed  in  his  hands  ;  and  she  dances 
to  his  piping  till  her  audience  is  weary  of  recalling  her.  Nor  is 
this  all.  In  the  next  scene,  "A  Country  Churchyard,"  Nell 
makes  her  last  dying  speech  and  confession,  while  Mrs.  Jarley 
looks  on  and  sympathizes  and  holds  her  head ;  and  when  Nell 
has  done,  Grandfather  Trent  makes  his  last  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession, and  expires  beside  her  corse,  even  as  Ruy  Gomez  expires 
beside  the  corse  of  Doiia  Sol,  leaving  Mrs.  Jarley  (in  light  summer 
raiment)  to  bury  him  and  his  grandchild  both.  Then,  in  Mr. 
Witherden's  office,  the  Marchioness  having  challenged  Miss  Sally 
to  mortal  combat,  and  been  removed  by  Mr.  Swiveller,  the 
Brasses  are  confounded,  and  Dick  comes  into  his  fortune.  He 
instantly  proposes  to  the  Marchioness,  who  accepts  him  more 
Americano — with  a  grin  and  a  piece  of  slang.  "  Sing  that  song  I 
taught  you  in  honour  of  the  occasion,"  says  the  degenerate 
Richard ;  and  the  Marchioness  instantly  begins  aping  the  works 
and  ways  of  the  operatic  tenor,  and  after  much  mimicry,  be- 
takes herself  to  the  dance,  and  Mr.  Swiveller  aiding,  goes  on 
until  she  can  no  more.  Then,  for  Mr.  Pateman's  sake  (Mr. 
Pateman  being  a  kind  of  actor)  there  is  a  relapse  into  drama ;  we 
are  presented  with  Quilp's  wharf,  and  we  hear  Quilp  roar,  and  we 
see  Quilp  tumble  into  the  water.  Instantly  the  gate  is  thrown 
down,  the  lights  are  turned  on,  and  Mr.  Swiveller  and  the 
Marchioness,  followed  by  all  the  other  personages  of  the  drama, 
bound  in  upon  the  scene;  the  Marchioness,  at  Mr.  Swiveller's 
request,  delivers  an  American  "  tag  " ;  and  on  a  spirited  pas  de 
deux  the  curtain  falls.  Thus  it  is  that  the  novel  has  been 
adapted. 

_  Of  the  way  in  which  this  ignoble  patchwork  is  acted  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  Miss  Lotta  is  not  an  actress,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  ;  she  is  what  is  called  a  "  variety  artiste."  She  has  a  curious 
apish  talent  for  pantomime  ;  she  dances  with  uncommon  quaint- 
ness  and  agility ;  she  is  a  clever  caricaturist ;  but  of  acting  she 
does  not  know  so  much  as  the  rudiments.  As  Nell  she  is  merely 
tedious ;  as  the  Marchioness  she  is,  if  you  can  only  forget  your 
Dickens,  decidedly  amusing.  It  is  something  the  same  with  Mr. 
Wyatt;  he  is  only  tolerable  when  he  is,  not  acting,  but  dancing. 
His  make-up  is  merely  an  apology  ;  his  Dick  Swiveller  has  neither 
humour  nor  invention— has  nothing,  in  fact,  but  a  certain  glibness 
and  grace  ;  he  has  taken  so  little  trouble  to  compose  his  part  that 
in  his  mouth  the  traditional  and  delightful  "  old  mm  "  becomes 
the  commonplace  "  old  man."  It  must  be  added  that  he 
and  Miss  Lotta  in  their  parody  of  the  minuet  are  really  very 
funny,  and  that  he  dances  throughout  with  great  spirit  and 
freedom.  Mr.  Pateman's  Quilp  is  a  good  make-up,  et  prceterea  nil. 
The  actor's  opportunities  are  not  many;  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  makes  but  little  of  them.  In  his  impersonation  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  impishness,  not  a  touch  of  malignity ;  his  voice  is  full  and 
round  and  hectoring ;  there  is  neither  humour  nor  snarl  in  any 
one  of  his  intonations,  neither  devil  nor  fun  in  any  one  of  his 
gestures;  to  those  who  remember  the  Quilp  of  the  late  J.  C. 
Clarke  his  Quilp  is  merely  non-existent.  Of  the  minor  parts  the 
best  played  was  the  Slum  of  Mr.  J.  Phipps.  It  was  a  little  spoiled 
by  a  bad  exit ;_  but  it  was  vulgar,  raffish,  contemptible,  and— up 
to  a  certain  point — amusing  in  no  mean  degree. 


THE  LABOUR  CRISIS  IN  PARIS. 

Hp  HE  distress  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris,  which  has  occu- 
-L  pied  much  of  the  debate  upon  M.  Langlois's  interpellation  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  this  week,  has  its  origin  in  causes  partly 
economic  and  partly  political.  France,  like  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  has  suffered  for  a  series  of  years  from  agricultural  depres- 
sion. Her  production  of  food  has  not  been  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  her  people,  and  she  has  had  in  consequence  to  import  large 
quantities  of  grain.  At  the  same  time  the  phylloxera  has  destroyed 
the  vineyards  of  large  districts,  and  has  inflicted  great  losses  upon 
the  population  of  the  South.  As  France  is  essentially  a  country 
of  small  proprietors,  the  suffering  has  been  serious  enough  to 
lessen  the  purchasing  power  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Even  in 
England  our  landowners  and  farmers  have  endured  very  great 
losses,  and  similar  losses  in  France  must  naturally  have  been  felt 
still  more  by  the  peasant  proprietors  and  farmers.  There  has  in 
consequence  been  less  saving,  and  wealth,  therefore,  has  accumu- 
lated more  slowly  than  formerly.  Moreover,  France  has,  like  the 
rest  of  Continental  Europe,  fallen  back  on  Protection.  Her  object 
has  been  to  secure  for  her  own  producers  her  own  markets,  but,  as 
other  nations  have  done  the  same,  her  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  found  themselves  shut  out  from  neighbouring  markets. 
Lastly,  the  enormous  taxation  rendered  necessary  by  the  disasters 
of  the  war  and  by  the  economic  and  colonial  policy  lately 
adopted  presses  heavily  on  the  producing  classes.  The  taxation  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  for  example,  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  speakers  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  Senate  this  week  at  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  agricultural  income.  And  though 
the  taxation  upon  other  classes  is  not  quite  so  heavy,  it  ia  still 
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exceedingly  burdensome.  For  all  these  reasons  the  producing 
classes  find  themselves  hampered,  while  the  diminution  of  savings 
places  at  their  command  less  capital  than  they  need  for  the 
development  of  their  business.  So  far  as  Paris  in  particular  is 
concerned,  a  more  serious  cause  of  the  existing  distress,  perhaps, 
is  the  great  public  •works  that  have  been  carried  on  there  for  so 
many  years.  They  were  begun  under  the  Empire  to  satisfy  the 
working  classes  and  prevent  insurrection,  and  they  have  been  con- 
tinued under  the  Republic  for  the  same  reason.  Since  the  semi- 
Socialist  party  have  got  into  the  ascendency  in  the  Municipality, 
they  have  been  carried  on,  too,  in  the  desire  to  give  effect  as  far 
as  possible  to  semi-Socialist  views.  The  great  works  carried  on 
by  the  Municipality  have  attracted  workpeople  from  all  parts  of 
France,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.  And  this 
effect  of  the  public  works  has  been  aggravated  by  the  speculation 
in  building  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  live  or  six  years. 
Here  in  this  country  speculative  builders  find  the  means  to  carry 
on  their  operations  by  borrowing  chiefly  from  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  from  solicitors  who  are  employed  by  their  clients  to 
lend  out  money  profitably.  They  draw,  therefore,  upon  funds 
which  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  market  which  supplies 
manufacturers  and  merchants  with  accommodation.  But  in 
Paris  the  builders  chiefly  get  their  loans  from  the  Credit 
Foncier,  a  great  public  institution  that  lends  upon  land  and 
house  property.  The  Credit  Foncier  obtains  the  money  which 
it  lends  to  the  builders  by  selling  its  own  bonds,  and  these 
bonds  a,re  largely  bought  by  the  banks  and  credit  institutions 
of  all  kinds.  Consequently  the  builders  in  reality  compete 
with  merchants  aud  manufacturers  for  the  loanable  capital 
available  in  the  short-loan  market.  During  the  speculative 
mania  that  ended  in  the  collapse  of  the  Union  Generale  there  was 
an  extraordinary  rage  for  building  in  Paris.  In  many  cases  prices 
of  securities  were  multiplied  many  times.  There  are  instances, 
for  example,  where  prices  between  1879  and  1882  were  multi- 
plied a  hundred  times.  The  speculators  who  found  the  share3 
and  bonds  they  bought  increase  so  enormously  in  market  price 
looked  upon  themselves  as  rich,  and  increased  their  expenditure  in 
consequence.  They  bought  or  rented  fine  houses,  furnished  them 
in  luxurious  style,  set  up  carriages,  and  hired  servants.  In  this 
way  they  not  only  created  a  great  demand  for  new  houses,  but 
they  also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  all  the  trades  for  which  Paris  is 
specially  distinguished,  and  they  thus  raised  wages,  attracting  more 
aud  more  of  the  labouring  classes  from  the  provinces  and  from  neigh- 
bouring countries.  When  the  speculative  mania  ended  in  panic, 
the  bubble  fortunes  disappeared  in  a  day.  Speculators  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  houses,  to  sell  their  carriages,  and  to  dis- 
miss their  servants.  The  speculative  builders  then  found  that 
they  could  neither  sell  nor  let  the  houses  they  had  built,  and  the 
furniture-makers  and  the  manufacturers  that  minister  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich  also  found  the  demand  for  their  goods  im- 
mensely fall  off.  There  was  thus  brought  about  a  compulsory 
stoppage  of  many  works,  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  wages  necessarily  fell. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  people  are  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Paris  at  present.  Count  de  Mun  has  asserted  in  the 
Chamber  this  week  that  there  were  as  many  as  80,000,  but  M.  Ferry 
treated  this  statement  as  a  flagrant  exaggeration.  Whatever 
the  numbers  may  be,  there  can  be  110  question  that  very  many 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that  wages 
have  declined  very  considerably.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
decrease  in  building  is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Fewer  houses  were  built  last  year  than  in  the  year  before,  and  in 
the  current  month  the  preparations  for  building  show  further  dimi- 
nution. Still,  the  number  of  new  buildings  is  exceedingly  large. 
For  the  moment  this  is  satisfactory,  since  there  are  no  fewer  than 
120,000  workpeople  employed  in  the  building  trade  alone;  and  a 
serious  falling  off  in  building  would,  therefore,  cause  lamentable 
suffering.  But  the  continuance  of  building  under  existing  circum- 
stances is  a  danger  for  the  future.  The  builders,  as  already  stated, 
obtain  their  funds  from  the  Credit  Foncier,  and  the  Credit  Foncier 
obtains  its  funds  by  the  sale  of  its  bonds.  The  price  of  the  bonds 
has  fallen  very  considerably  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  fall.  Under  existing  circumstances  the 
builders  are  unable  to  sell  or  to  let  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses 
they  are  erecting  ;  and,  if  they  go  on  adding  to  the  number  of  un- 
tenanted houses,  a  day  must  come  when  they  will  be  unable  to 
meet  their  engagements;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  much  more 
rapid  return  of  prosperity  than  now  seems  probable.  But,  if  a 
considerable  number  of  builders  were  to  fail,  the  Credit  Foncier 
might  be  involved  in  difficulties,  and  its  difficulties  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  credit  institutions  of 
France.  For  the  present,  however,  the  falling  off  in  building 
is  not  so  serious  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  distress  is  not  as  great  as  by  many  it  is  represented  to  be.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  building  of  new  houses  will  go  on 
diminishing,  and  the  probability,  therefore,  is  that  more  and  more 
workpeople  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  As  already  stated, 
the  trades  that  minister  to  luxury  are  likewise  depressed,  and  the 
workpeople  engaged  in  them  are  also  suffering.  Another  matter 
that  is  adding  to  the  distress  of  the  labouring  population  in  Paris 
is  the  dearness  and  scarcity  of  lodgings.  The  public  works 
constructed  by  the  Municipality,  and  the  erection  of  new  houses 
by  the  speculative  builders,  have  swept  away  whole  quarters 
formerly  occupied  by  the  poor.  Nearly  all  the  new  houses 
recently  built  are  intended  for  the  well-to-do,  and  the  labouring- 
classes,   therefore,   find   the   accommodation   suited   for  them 


scarcer  and  scarcer  as  well  as  dearer.  In  all  great  cities  this 
is  the  case.  We  have  been  of  late  rendered  familiar  with  the 
wretchedness  of  the  houses  of  the  poor  here  in  London.  In  Paris 
the  house  accommodation  is  at  least  as  bad  and  the  rents  charged 
are  exceedingly  high.  In  fact,  the  measures  adopted  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  working  classes  have  to  a  large  extent  made 
their  condition  worse  than  it  was  before.  The  demolition  of 
quarters  where  the  workpeople  formerly  dwelt  has  driven  them  either 
to  the  suburbs  at  great  distances  from  their  places  of  occupation,  or 
else  into  courts  and  alleys,  where  the  air  is  bad,  the  tenements 
rickety  and  unsanitary,  and  where  whole  families  are  huddled 
together  in  a  manner  quite  destructive  of  decency  as  well  as 
health.  At  the  same  time  the  competition  for  even  these  wretched 
lodgings  has  raised  rent  so  high  as  to  go  far  towards  neutralizing  the 
rise  in  wages  that  has  taken  place.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  great  public 
works  carried  on  by  the  city  have  accumulated  an  enormous  debt, 
the  service  of  which  requires  a  very  large  revenue  to  be  raised 
every  year,  and  one  of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done  is  the 
collection  of  high  octroi  duties.  These  duties,  being  levied  upon 
articles  of  general  consumption,  have  raised  prices  generally,  and 
thus  rendered  the  cost  of  living  higher  in  Paris  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe.  Municipal  taxes,  State  taxes,  and 
Protectionist  duties,  all  combine  to  make  the  cost  of  living  ex- 
cessively dear ;  while  the  rage  for  building  and  other  public  works 
at  the  same  time  make  house  accommodation  both  scarce  and 
costly.  The  result  is  that  workpeople,  even  in  good  times,  do  not 
find  their  position  greatly  improved,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  wages  during  the  past  ten  years.  And  now  that  employ- 
ment has  become  scarce  and  wages  are  falling,  large  numbers  are 
plunged  in  dire  distress. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  not  less  important. 
High  wages  and  the  high  price  of  the  materials  of  industry  render 
prices  in  Paris  excessively  dear.  Not  only,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  the  Protectionist  policy  adopted  by  so  many  European 
States  closed  foreign  markets  to  French  manufacturers;  but  it, 
with  the  octroi  duties  and  enhanced  wages,  has  made  the  cost  of 
producing  goods  in  Paris  higher  than  in  competing  countries.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  workpeople  in  the  building  trade  some  time 
ago  it  was  stated  that  a  ready-made  window  imported  from 
Norway  was  cheaper  than  a  window  could  be  manufactured 
in  Paris,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  wages  and  raw 
material  alike  are  so  high  in  France  that  the  cheap  wood 
and  cheap  labour  of  Norway  enabled  the  Norwegian  manufac- 
turer to  pay  the  heavy  import  duties  in  France  and  yet  under- 
sell his  French  competition.  And  what  is  true  of  this  case  is 
true  of  various  other  classes  of  goods.  Articles  of  which  Paris  had 
once  the  monopoly  are  now  produced  better  and  cheaper  in  Germany, 
and  Paris  shopkeepers  find  themselves  compelled  to  import  the 
goods  from  the  latter  country,  neglecting  the  home  manufacture. 
In  other  classes  of  goods,  again,  Paris  manufacturers  have  been 
undersold  by  Belgian  and  Italian  competitors.  Thus,  the  manu- 
facturers are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  home  market  itself, 
unless  they  can  in  some  way  retrieve  their  position.  The  most 
effectual  way,  of  course,  would  be  to  reduce  taxation,  both 
State  and  municipal.  As  regards  the  city,  howrever,  reduction  is 
out  of  the  question ;  for  the  debt  charge  is  so  heavy  that  the 
best  that  can  be  expected  is  some  check  to  the  growth  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  future.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  expenditure  can 
be  checked  at  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  distress  amongst  the 
workpeople,  and  such  a  loud  outcry  for  public  works.  In  the  same 
way  the  State  expenditure  is  growing  every  year,  and  there  is 
really  need  for  an  addition  to  the  taxation  rather  than  a  possi- 
bility of  reduction.  Under  these  circumstances  the  employers 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  wages.  Perhaps  the  measure,  however 
regrettable  for  the  sake  of  the  workpeople,  and  however  dangerous 
it  must  certainly  be  in  their  present  temper,  would  be  in  the  long  run 
a  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  if  not  to  Paris  itself.  The  build- 
ing mania  and  the  public  works  of  the  Municipality  together  have 
attracted  to  Paris  an  excessive  number  of  workpeople.  Through- 
out the  rural  districts  there  are  complaints  of  a  want  of  labour, 
and  many  of  the  worst  paid  kinds  of  work  are  in  fact  discharged 
almost  entirely  by  foreigners.  The  best  workmen  in  all  parts 
of  France  are  attracted  to  the  metropolis  by  the  high  wages 
there  offered,  and  they  are  supplemented  by  a  large  contingent 
of  foreign  labourers.  The  economic  and  political  results  are 
alike  injurious.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  advantage  to  the 
country  if  the  influx  of  workpeople  into  the  capital  could  be 
checked.  That  there  is  really  a  want  of  labour  in  France  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  million  of  foreigners  at 
present  resident  there,  of  whom  about  200,000  are  found  in  Paris. 
And  this  million  up  to  twelve  months  ago  was  rapidly  increasing. 
What  is  most  significant  is  that  the  increase  since  the  close  of  the 
war  has  been  extraordinary.  Nor  is  it  only  that  Paris  has  been 
growing  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Paris  population  is  the  least  productive  of  all  France.  In 
Paris  the  death-rate  is  excessive,  while  the  marriage-rate  and  the 
birth-rate  are  both  below  the  average.  In  a  country  where  the 
growth  of  population  is  so  exceedingly  slow,  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance  ;  and  everything,  therefore,  that  would  check 
the  influx  of  the  rural  workpeople  into  the  capital  would  iu  the 
long  run  be  a  national  benefit. 
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THE  LORD  ADVOCATES  OF  SCOTLAND." 

THAT  an  advocate  should  give  the  public  a  series  of  historical 
sketches  and  portraits  of  men  who  have  ennobled  themselves 
and  their  profession  is  perfectly  natural.  Lord  Campbell  set  the 
fashion,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  by  others  who  have 
praised  famous  men  and  have  shown  how  their  forefathers  con- 
tributed to  the  grandeur  of  the  law.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vast 
space  between  such  works  as  The  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  and  The 
Chief  Justices  of  England,  and  the  imaginary  Lives  of  Sheriffs' 
Officers,  which  Thackeray  somewhere  said  absorbed  the  leisure  of 
one  of  his  minor  characters.  In  the  two  volumes  before  us,  half- 
way between  Campbell  and  Thackeray's  heroes,  Mr.  Omond  has 
treated  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  no  less  than  fifty-two 
advocates  who  have  filled  that  office,  from  John  Ross  of  Mont- 
grenan  to  Francis  Jeffrey  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  _  Several  of 
these  persons  may  merit  no  higher  praiso  than  what  is  earned  by 
plodding,  conscientious,  and  successful  lawyers.  Not  a  few  became 
Lords  of  Session,  and  some  filled  the  office  of  Lord  President  of 
that  Court.  Others  took  a  prominent  part  in  State  trials,  remark- 
able prosecutions,  or  political  episodes  and  national  commotions. 
In  some  families  legal  ability  descended  like  an  heirloom.  Several 
county  families  in  the  Lowlands  owe  much  of  their  wealth  and. 
position  to  the  eloquence  and  erudition  of  an  advocate  and  Lord  of 
Session,  and  here  and  there  we  come  on  a  jurist  or  a  statesman  not 
unworthy  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class,  either  on  account  of  the 
depth  and  variety  of  his  attainments  or  of  the  influence  which  he 
exercised  over  the  course  of  public  events. 

Ample  stores  of  information,  either  in  manuscript  or  print, 
have  been  here  digested  and  sifted  with  praiseworthy  diligence 
and  accuracy.  We  are  distinctly  warned  by  the  author  that  his 
"lives "  are  not  complete  biographies.  He  traces  the  descent  and 
development  of  the  office  held  rather  than  the  private  history 
of  each  successive  holder.  This  entails  a  plethora  of  facts  and 
dates,  and  here  and  there  the  style  has  that  antiquarian  flavour 
which  would  have  delighted  worthy  Mr.  Blattergowl,  with  his 
decreet  of  certification  and  his  history  of  the  teinds.  But  the 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  materials  is  praiseworthy. 
There  is  a  capital  table  of  contents  at  one  end  and  a  good  index 
at  the  other ;  and  the  careers  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
Lord  Advocates  naturally  are  closely  connected  with  rebellions, 
revolutions,  persecutions  of  independent  thinkers,  Jacobite  plots, 
Whig  proclivities,  and  all  those  outbreaks  of  Scotch  feeling 
which  Macaulay  averred  had  always  been  characterized,  even  at 
the  most  stirring  crises,  by  a  sober  and  judicial  gravity.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  1737  and  1745,  to  say  nothing  of 
1831  and  the  polling-booths  at  Jedburgh,  send  the  critic  at  once 
to  the  Waaerley  Novels  and  to  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  Changes 
and  improvements  in  the  law  as  they  affected  witnesses,  jurors, 
and  prisoners  are  duly  chronicled ;  there  are  little  sketches  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries ;  and,  though  we  miss  some  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
Henry  Erskine,  of  the  brutal  Lord  Braxfield,  and  others,  there  are 
Borne  good  stories  which  enliven  the  narrative  and  repay  perusal. 

Part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  origin  and  the 
functions  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  of  the  Court  before  which  he 
appeared.  The  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland  had  endeavoured,  with 
some  success,  to  supplant  the  hereditary  and  feudal  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  savage  chiefs  all  over  the  country.  And  to  James  V. 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  established  the  Court  of  Session,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  judges  and  a  President,  in  the  year  1 532,  which, 
with  some  modifications  and  one  important  interruption  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  has  come  down  intact  to  our  own  time.  But, 
before  that  date,  there  was  an  officer  known  as  the  "  King's 
Advocate,"  who  at  first  appeared  only  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in 
cases  of  treason  or  blasphemy.  Mr.  Omond  thinks  that  the  idea 
of  this  office  may  have  been  imported  from  France  by  Scotchmen, 
who,  in  the  alliances  and  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  be- 
came familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  Procureur  du  Koi.  Pre- 
sently the  King's  Advocate  appeared  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal 
cases.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  combined 
politics  with  law  ;  was  employed  in  diplomacy,  and  took  part  "  in 
the  general  business  of  the  Government.''  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  appointment  was  taken  from  the  king  and  given  to 
the  Parliament,  which  exercised  that  right  till  the  Restoration. 
Previous  to  this  we  hear  of  Advocate-Deputes  and  Joint- Advocates, 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  title  of  Lord 
Advocate  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Haddington.  When  he  had  been  formally  recognized 
as  an  important  officer  of  State,  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  ; 
it  was  contended  by  the  upholders  of  kingly  prerogative  that  he 
had  a  right  to  sit  and  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
election,  in  mere  virtue  of  his  office  ;  he  rose  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance when  the  post  of  Scottish  Secretary  was  abolished,  once 
in  1725  and  again  in  1746;  his  salary  was  doubled  after  the 
Union  in  17 10 ;  and  altogether,  what  with  the  comparative 
ignorance  or  indifference  to  Scotch  affairs  on  the  part  of 
English  statesmen,  the  extraordinary  combination  of  political 
and  legal  duties  in  one   and  the  same  individual,  and  the 

*  Tlie  Lord  Adoocales  of  Scotland,  from  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  Pasting  of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  George  W.  T.  Omond, 
Advocate.   2  vols.   Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1883. 


conspicuous  ability  of  men  bearing  the  name  of  Dairy m pie 
and  Dundas,  the  Lord  Advocate  wielded  a  power  and  exercised  a 
social  influence  which  caused  him  to  be  described  not  merely  in 
party  reviews  or  pamphlets,  but  on  grave  and  solemn  occasions, 
"  as  the  Privy  Council,  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  of  Scotland,  and  the  Guardian  of  the  whole  police  of 
the  country."  The  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  office,  and  the 
force  of  public  feeling  aroused  by  high-handed  or  ill-advised  pro- 
ceedings of  its  incumbents,  are  described  with  truth  and  fulness, 
and  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  questions  now  discussed  in 
Liberal  Scotch  circles,  of  giving  to  that  neglected  and  oppressed 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominion  a  separate  Secretary  or  depart- 
ment. 

Several  of  the  early  Lord  Advocates  have  no  more  claim  to  the 
remembrance  of  posterity  than  some  of  Lord  Campbell's  obscure 
and  early  Chancellors.  In  a  period  of  two  centuries  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  for  one  Sir  John  Nisbet,  except  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Dirletoris  Doubts,  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  under  that 
title,  wrangled  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  of  infamous  character ; 
for  Fletcher,  who  was  dismissed  from  office  for  bribery;  for 
Colquhoun,  who  was  unduly  preferred  to  a  far  more  able  man, 
Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of  the  Chancellor ;  for  Craigie,  a  dull, 
plodding,  but  successful  lawyer ;  and  for  Charles  Hope,  of  whom  it 
is  recorded  that,  if  he  had  not  been  a  violent  Tory,  he  must 
from  sheer  impetuosity  of  character  have  been  a  violent  Whig. 
But  the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  men  are  still  quoted  by  the 
Scotch  Bar,  and  of  one  or  two  others  tho  marks  are  to  be  traced 
on  the  face  of  Scotch  society  to  this  very  hour.  Few  men  have 
ever  wielded  such  power  as  Harry  Dundas.  And  this  power,  though 
exerted  on  the  side  of  personal  and  almost  autocratic  government, 
did  not  hinder  him  from  being  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  of  the  day.  Nearly  eighty  pages  of  Vol.  II.  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  Scotland  under  the  Government  of  Pitt  and  Dundas  ; 
and,  as  regards  the  latter,  we  are  reminded  of  his  manly  figure, 
his  broad  Scotch  accent  and  provincial  dialect,  his  occasional  in- 
subordination in  Parliament,  his  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of 
India,  unsurpassed  in  that  generation  by  any  one  except  Burke, 
his  powers  of  administration  in  high  offices,  his  errors,  impeach- 
ment, and  acquittal,  and  his  control  over  the  Scottish  elections 
which  enabled  him  to  send  stout  Tories  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  manipulate  the  list  of  representative  peers.  Something  of 
this  ascendency  is  due  to  the  man's  character  and  talents,  but 
something  also  to  the  "  anomalous "  state  of  the  constituencies. 
In  1790,  we  are  told,  the  number  of  county  voters  in  all  Scotland 
was  2,624.  Ayrshire,  the  largest  constituency,  had  220;  and 
Cromarty,  the  smallest,  only  6.  There  were  96  in  Midlothian, 
"  the  premier  county  "  ;  in  nine  counties  389  voters  in  all  voted  at 
nine  elections,  and  in  twenty  others  there  was  no  contest  what- 
ever. The  state  of  the  boroughs  was  still  more  deplorable.  The 
average  of  each  constituency  was  nineteen,  and  the  largest  towns 
for  electoral  purposes  were  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Selkirk, 
with  33  voters  apiece.  The  electors  were  the  Town  Councillors 
in  boroughs,  arranged  in  fourteen  groups,  and  they  appointed 
delegates,  who  met  at  the  chief  borough  and  chose  their  member. 
Votes  were  easily  manufactured  for  party  purposes  by  the  process 
of  conveying  pieces  of  land,  in  trust,  to  individuals  ;  and  though, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  laws  were  passed  to 
prevent  these  abuses,  they  were  easily  evaded  or  coolly  defied. 
Even  as  late  as  1830  the  boroughs,  or  burghs,  as  Mr.  Omond 
spells  the  word,  returned  eleven  Whig  and  four  Tory  members, 
and  the  counties  seventeen  Tories  to  thirteen  Whigs.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  balance  of  parties  was  altered  to  very  near  its 
present  proportions.  Scotland  returned  nine  Tories  to  forty-four 
Whigs.  Before  that  epoch  Paisley,  Irvine,  and  Kilmarnock,  with 
thousands  of  voters,  were  not  represented  at  all.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Harry  Dundas,  when  made  Lord  Melville,  i3  the  last 
event  of  this  kind  in  political  warfare;  and  Mr.  Omond,  who 
wisely  is  not  above  noticing  squibs  and  pamphlets  on  other  occa- 
sions, might  very  well  have  given  us  a  sample  of  the  song  to 
celebrate  Melville's  acquittal  which  was  composed  by  Scott,  and 
sung  by  John  Ballantyne  amidst  rapturous  applause  at  a  public 
dinner  given  on  the  27th  of  June,  1806.  It  may  not  rank  very 
high  as  poetry,  but  Lockhart  characterizes  it  as  an  expression  "  of 
some  of  the  strongest  personal  feelings  that  ever  animated  his 
verse."  The  air  is  "  Carrickfergus,"  and  after  a  good  deal  about 
French  politics,  the  loyalty  of  the  volunteers,  the  weakness  of 
the  beer-tax,  the  shameful  duty  on  pig-iron,  rebellion,  treason, 
and  good  claret,  the  song  winds  up  with  an  allusion  to  the 
refusal  of  the  town  magistrates  to  illumine  Edinburgh  on  account 
of  the  acquittal: — 

And  since  we  must  not  set  auld  Reekie  in  glory, 

And  make  her  brown  visage  as  light  as  her  heart; 
Till  each  man  illumine  his  own  upper  story, 
Nor  law-book  nor  lawyer  shall  force  us  to  part. 

In  Grenville  and  Spencer, 

And  some  few  good  men,  Sir, 
High  talents  we  honour,  slight  difference  forgive, 

But  the  brewer  we  hoax, 

Tallyho  to  the  Fox  ; 
And  drink  Melville  for  ever  as  long  as  we  live. 

The  brewer  is  of  course  Whitbread,  who  figures  by  name  in 
another  stanza.  With  a  trifling  change  the  verses  might  easily  be 
made  applicable  to  the  events  of  our  time,  especially  when  we  are 
told  that  the  army  has  had  a  slap,  and  that  the  "  Cape  is  called  a 
bauble  unworthy  of  thanks."  We  must  leave  to  the  reader  the 
other  half-length  or  full-length  portraits  of  Dundas's  successors. 
I  The  colouring  of  Francis  Jeffrey  seems  to  us  laid  on  rather  thick. 
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As  a  lawyer  and  a  critic  lie  allowed  very  considerable  powers. 
But  it  W  going  rather  far  to  say  that,  amongst  all  the  contributors 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he  has  but  one  rival,  the  writer  whose 
article  on  Mi  ton  appeared  in  1825,  just  four  years  before  Jeffrey 
retired  from  the  editorial  chair.  In  wit  and  humour  and  in  actual 
mastery  of  English,  the  articles  of  Sydney  Smith  are  surely  far 
superior  to  Jeffrey's  ;  while  for  variety  and  dignity  of  style,  as" well 
as  for  wealth  of  historical  information,  we  should  place  some  of  the 
ecclesiastical  essays  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen  above  anything 
that  Jeffrey  ever  wrote.    Yet  we  can  read  with  pleasure  the  criti- 
cisms of  Jeffrey  on  Scott's  poems  and  novels,  showing,  it  has  been 
happily  said,  how  the  sun  appeared  to  those  who  saw  it  on  the 
horizon,  and  long  before  it  had  attained  to  its  meridian  splendour 
J? or  some  readers  the  incidental  notices  of  cherished  abuses, 
barbarous  customs,  queer  ways,  and  primitive  social  manners  will 
always  have  much  attraction.    As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  jurymen  might  be  arraigned  for  the  improper 
acquittal  of  a  prisoner,  before  a  great  assize  composed  of  twenty- 
nve  landed  gentlemen,  and,  if  clearly  wrong,  were  liable  to  one 
years  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  their  personal  property  We 
should  have  thought  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  person  wrongfully 
acquitted  might  be  tried  again:  but  this  was  not  so  In°i6o6 
some  ministers  of  the  Scotch  kirk  were  summoned  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical conference  at  London.    Those  who  went  by  sea  reached  the 
capital  in  ten  days.    The  others  rode  and  took  some  weeks.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  James  I.  treated  them  kindly,  and  that  the 
Dean  of  Salisbury  asked  them  to  dinner.    When  the  National 
Covenant,  so  familiar  from  Old  Mortality  and  the  graves  of 
martyrs  in  the  Western  Lowlands,  was  pitted  against  the  Kind's 
Covenant,  several  of  the  judges  of  sessions,  though  anxious  "to 
please  King  Charles,  refused  to  sign  the  latter.    In  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe  the  author  takes  much  the  same  line  as  Lord  Macaulay 
and  remarks  that  outrages  as  brutal  and  treacherous  on  Non- 
conformists had  passed  unchallenged,  and  had  been  applauded 
m  the  mm  of  Charles  II.     At  the   time   of  the  Union 
the  Lord  I  residents  salary   was   raised  from  350/.   to  800/ 
a  year;  but  the  King's  laundress  lost  her  salary  of  50/.,  which 
tn  1,  1       11  yearly  for  doiD"  nothing.    Of  "Duncan  Forbes 
01  Oulloden,  more  conspicuous  as  Lord  President  than  as  Lord 
Advocate,  though  eminent  in  both  capacities,  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  a  capital  hand  at  golf,  and  never  lost  his  temper  "  unless 
any  one  was  careless."    When  Highland  regiments  were  raised 
in  September  1745,  the  duty  of  disposing  of  the  commissions 
of  officers  was  entrusted  to  this  judge,  and  it  is  much  to  his 
credit  that  he  remonstrated  with  the  Luke  of  Cumberland  for  his 
cruel  treatment  of  the  rebels,  and  was  therefore  not  received  with 
favour  at  Court.    In  1748  Lord  Kinnoul  wrote  to  Lord  Advocate 
Craigie  that  he  had  ridden  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  as  we  make  out,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a 
day   with  stoppages.    He  found  the  hills  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  nearly  as  bad  as  the  wild  country  between  Peebles 
and  Moffat.    We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles  was  still'so  bad 
that  a  carriage  could  seldom  go  faster  than  three  miles  an  hour 
Montgomery,  then  Lord   Advocate,  got  up  a  subscription  to 
improve  communication,  gained  the  title  of  the  "  Father  of  the 
County,  and  reformed  several  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  and  vexa- 
tious law  of  entail  in  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Scotch 
farmers,  at  the  present  day,  may  derive  a  faint  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  111  the  year  18 16  every  interest  was  depressed.  In 
the  middle  of  May  the  hills  near  Edinburgh  were  "  white  with 
snow,  .If;  rained  all  summer,  and  the  harvest  was  a  "total 
failure.     At  the  time  of  the  Union  there  were  only  three  papers 
in  Scotland,  at  least  two  of  which  were  published  at  Edinburgh 
the  Gazette  and  the  Courant.    At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Napoleon  there  were  thirty  or  forty.    The  Scotsman  was  started 
in  1817,  and,  then  as  now,  was  conducted  with  singular  ability 
Into  the  State  trials,  followed  too  often  by  severe  and  sava-e 
sentences  we  have  no  space  to  go.    Lord  Braxfield,  then  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  outdid  most  judges  in  his  charges  to  subservient 
juries,  and  we  are  reminded  of  an  anecdote  told  of  him  by 
Scott   though  not  quoted  in  this  book.    In  his  judicial  tour 
Braxfieia  used  often  to  be  entertained  by  a  Scotch  Laird,  with 
whom  he  played  chess.    Subsequently  the  said  Laird  was  arraigned 
for  an  outrage  before  his  quondam  guest  and  found  guilty.  When 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  in  the  usual  form,  the  Lord  Justice 
after  the  solemn  formula,  "and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
sou!,    dropped  his  voice,  and  said,  with  a  chuckle,  "  And  now, 
Donald,  my  man,  I  have  check-mated  you  for  ance."    The  trial  of 
Burke  011  the  evidence  of  Hare,  though  not  political,  convulsed 
Scotland  u»  1829.     Hare,  the  Kings   evidence,  was  actually 
detained  in  prison  after  Burke's  conviction  in  the  vain  hope  that 
though  his  life  had  been  guaranteed,  he  might  be  tried  on  some 
new  charge.    It  seems  strange  that  a  sheriff'  should  have  refused 
the  prisoner  his  release,  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  at  once  held  that,  however  horrible 
was  the  revelation  of  the  informer,  he  was  not  be  sacrificed  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  neatly  said,  to  the  vengeance  civmm  prava 
nibentium.    Hare  was  released,  and  it  was  never  known  what 
became  of  him.    He  was  last  seen  making  for  England,  after 
nearly  being  torn  to  pieces  at  Dumfries. 

Readers  of  these  volumes  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction between  two  kinds  of  burgh  reform.  One  had  to  do  with 
Parliamentary  representation,  the  other  dealt  with  the  election  of 
town  councillors.  Nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  the  old 
system.    At  one  period  even  the  magistrates  elected  themselves 


and  it  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  town  councillors  were  similarly 
chosen.  After  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  close  system  was 
abolished,  and  this  judicious  reform  was  mainly  due  to"  the  exer- 
tions and  eloquence  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day,  who  thus 
established  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  which  may 
lairiy  Vie  with  his  services  to  them  as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
lieu  lew,  J 


JAPANESE  ART.* 

]\T     §UA?W?  is.  fam°i9  among  contemporary  publishers. 

*  * mm  hls  8hoP  lu  tLe  Rue  Saint-Benoit  there  have  issued 
some  of  the  comehest,  most  desirable  books  of  modern  times  He 
has  the  instinct  of  numbered  copies  and  choice  impressions,  the 
coitus  Of  V  batman  and  Dutch  and  candid  vellum,  the  sentiment  of 
states  the  true  feeling  of  the  engraving  hors  texte.  In  his  newest 
essay,  the  two  noble  quartos  of  M.  Gonse's  L'Art  Japonai*.  he  has 
surpassed  himself  Ihe  binding,  it  is  true,  is  not  wholly  satis- 
taetory ;  the  crude  vermilion  of  the  lettering  and  the  starin" 
contrast  of  the  great  red  orb  and  the  black  bird  in  the  top  corner 
do  not  suit  well  with  the  yellow  silk  (as  of  a  Chinese  Jacket  of 
Honour;  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  the  general  envelope. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  everything  is  matter  for  praise.  The 
several  papers  are  the  best  possible  ;  the  type  is  new ;  the  print- 
ing, in  text  and  illustrations  alike,  -is  perfect.  The  pages  are 
excellently  arranged  and  broken;  the  margins  are  broad;  the 
effect  throughout  is  irreproachable.  Of  woodcuts  and  process 
blocks  there  are  upwards  of  eight  hundred;  and  of  etching 
(monotinted  and  polychromatic),  plates  in  heliogravure,  chromo- 
lithographs, grisailles,  and  "  aquarelles  typographies"  there  are 
sixty-tour  in  all,  each  one  of  them  an  admirable  work  of  art 
I  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  (the  issue  of  which  is  strictly 
limited  to  fourteen  hundred  copies)  is  incomparably  the  finest  of 
its  year,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  generation. 

Nothing  indeed,  exists  on  the  subject  which  is  at  once  so  useful 
and  so  splendid,  so  complete  in  intention  and  so  thorough  and 
exhaustive  in  treatment.    Many  have  written  of  the  perfections 
and  enchantments  of  Japanese  art;  none  has  written  so  much  and 
so  wen  as  M.  Louis  Gonse.    When  Dr.  Anderson  has  arranged 
his  unrivalled  collection  for  the  British  Museum,  and  finished  the 
catalogue  on  which  he  has  been  at  work  so  long,  we  shall  doubt- 
less have  something  to  which,  as  our  own,  we  can  refer  with 
proper  pride,  and  from  which  the  best  "  Japanists,"  English  and 
foreign,  may  learn     But  meanwhile  we  can  go  no  furtheAhan  the 
text  of  M.  Louis  Gonse.    It  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  labour— 
the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  passionate  study,  under  circum- 
stances exceptionally  felicitous,  of  the  finest  and  truest  expressions 
ot  the  Japanese  genius.    The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  most  complex,  and,  under  certain  aspects,  one  of  the  most 
inaccessible,  m  art.    In  all  materials,  and  in  every  direction  save 
that  ot  pure  beauty,  the  Japanese  artists  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  been  working ;  and  in  all  materials  and  in  all  directions 
save  one  they  have  excelled.    For  eight  or  ten  centuries-from 
Kanaoka  the  Great,  the  Cimabue  of  Japan,  to  the  incomparable 
Mokusai  who  is  its  Leech,  its  Ingres,  its  Daumier  in  one— their 
activity  has  rarely  slackened  for  long.    The  result  has  been  such  a 
world  of  achievement  as  is  hardly  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  any 
W  estern  nation,  not  excepting  Italy  herself.    With  the  greater 
part  of  this  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  acquainted.  At 
Italian  art  we   have   been  working  for  centuries;  but  with 
the  manifold  and  surprising  accomplishment  of  Japan  we  have 
oeen  111  direct  and  immediate  contact  but  a  few  years  And 
during  these,  it  must  be  noted,  our  opportunities"  have  been 
none  of  the   best.     The  materials  on  hand  were  extraordi- 
narily multifarious,  were  costly  when  thev  were  not  insigni- 
hcant,  were  always  in  admirable  disorder.  "There  had  been" no 
attempt  at  classification ;  the  history  of  Japanese  art  in  all  its 
manifestations  was  a  sealed  book :  most  of  the  marks,  legends  and 
inscriptions  presented  to  our  notice  turned  out  to  be  undecipherable 
and  incomprehensible  to  the  Japanese  themselves.    Time  was  in 
fact-and  not  so  long  ago,  either— when  the  art  of  Janan  was 
thought  to  be  as  higgledy-piggledy  a  matter  as  a  common  Japanese 
picture  appears  to  the  uninitiated,  and  its  masterpieces— in  lacquer 
ivory,  wood,  bronze,  porcelain,  painted  silk,  printed  paper- were' 
all  set  down  as  "  curios,"  and  nothing  more.    There  was  no  litera- 
ture ;  there  was  a  great  jumble  of  matter  :  the  theory  and  practice 
both  were  the  antipodes  of  our  own.  Critics  looked  for  balance  and 
rhythm,  lor  beauty  of  line  and  loftiness  of  ideal,  for  emotional 
expression  and  perfection  of  type  ;  they  found  them  utterly  lacking  • 
they  concluded  that  art  of  this  sort  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  •<  immense  blague,"  like  the  fortune  of  the  lady  who  became 
Mine,  lvobert  Macaire.    The  mistake  was  pardonable— was  less 
a  fault  than  a  misfortune.    But  that  was  before  M.  Gonse  had 
written  and  M.  Quautin  produced  the  two  volumes  of  L  irt 
Japonais.    If  any  one  goes  on  cleavincr  to  the  old  error  his  mis- 
fortune will  be  not  less ;  but  that  it  is  so  will  be  wholly  his 
fault.  J 

For  M  Gonse  has  begun  at  the  beginning.  He  is  not  content 
to  take  Japan  as  it  stands;  he  does  his  utmost  to  discover  how 
it  came  to  be.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  note  the  pre- 
sence ot  Chinese  elements  in  Japanese  art  and  civilization,  and 
to  repeat  that  these  are  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  intro- 
*  L'Art  Japonais.    Par  Louis  Gonse.    2  vols.    Paris :  A.  Qu.mtin. 
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duced,  in  a  Buddhistic  medium,  through'  Corea  ;  he  shows  him- 
self bent  on  determining  the  exact  quality  of  their  influence,  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  their  absorption,  the  precise  extent  of  the 
modifications  they  have  undergone.  He  finds  material  for  specula- 
tion and  conclusion  everywhere— in  Turretini  and  in  Kaempfer, 
in  Reed  and  Dickson  and  Reclus ;  in  the  Empire  Juponais  of 
Metchnikoff  which  dates  from  yesterday,  and  the  Eoziki,  com- 
piled for  the  Emperor  Tenmou  close  on  twelve  hundred  years  ago; 
in  Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan  and  the  Zenken-Kojitsou  of  the 
inimitable  Yosai;  in  the  pasquinades  of  Hokkei  and  in  the 
pages  of  Professor  Morse.  Art,  legend,  history,  philology, 
anthropology,  geography,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service  in  turn. 
In  his  first  section,  a  "  Coup-d'ceil  sui  l'Histoire  du  Japon,"  he 
begins  among  the  Kamis,  the  old  primaeval  gods;  he  tells  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  man  by  Isanaghi  and  Isanami  his  sister ; 
of  the  birth  and  disappearance  of  Hirougo,  all-father  of  the 
barbarians  ;  of  the  fortunes  of  Amaterassou,  Goddess  of  the  Sun, 
from  -whom  proceeds  the  imperial  race  of  Japan  ;  of  the  career  of 
Zinmou,  her  great-great-grandchild,  son  of  Ninighi  and  the  peerless 
Tamayori,  the  first  Mikado  in  history,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Yamato ;  of  the  thousand  year3  of  war  and  conquest  which 
followed  his  appearance  ;  the  seven  or  eight  centuries  of  peace  and 
Confucianism  and  the  liberal  arts  that  succeed  and  form  the 
second  stage  in  the  development  of  Japan  ;  of  the  growth  of  the 
Shoguns  and  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  Mikados  ;  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  clans  of  "Fouzivara,  Taira,  Minamoto,  Hojo, 
Ashikaga,  and  Tokougava ;  of  the  heroic  enterprise  and  govern- 
ance of  Yoritomo,  the  Napoleon  of  Japan,  and  of  Yeyas,  its 
Richelieu-Colbert,  and  so  to  the  revolution  of  1867,  when  the 
Shoguns  were  finally  overthrown,  the  Mikados  were  graced 
once  more  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  Japan,  thrown  open 
to  the  foreigner,  began  to  be  the  Japan  we  know — a  Japan 
with  a  journalistic  circulation  of  29,000,000,  and  an  interest  in 
Listerism  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  a  national  debt  that  would 
not  disgrace  the  most  prosperous  of  European  nationalities. 
In  his  second  section — "  Le  Pays,  le  Race" — he  treats  not  less 
minutely  and  carefully  of  the  natural  circumstances  of  the 
empire  than  heretofore  of  its  history  and  its  legends.  He  con- 
siders it  geographically,  philologically,  anthropologically  and 
zoologically,  botanically  and  economically ;  to  get  at  the  secret  of 
its  art,  he  takes  care  to  formulate  exactly  and  completely  the  con- 
ditions which  form  the  matrix  of  that  art,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  have  been  at  all.  In  his  third  chapter  he  treats  of 
painting — from  Inshiraga,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  its  creation 
by  Kanaoka  in  the  ninth,  and  thereafter,  through  the  stories  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Tosa  and  Kano — Tosa  the  classic  and  heroic, 
and  Kano  the  realistic  and  humorous — to  Hokusai  and  Hokkei  and 
Yosai,  and  the  ruin  under  Western  influences  of  one  of  the  most 
admirable  aesthetic  traditions  which  the  world  has  known. 
Painting  M.  Gonse  regards  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts.  The 
chapter  in  which  he  deals  with  it  is  the  longest,  though  not 
perhaps  the  best,  in  his  book.  He  follows  it  up  with  so  many 
more  on  architecture,  sculpture,  chasing  and  metal-work, 
lacquer-work,  textiles,  ceramics  (by  Mr.  S.  -Biug),  and  prints  and 
engravings.  And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
forms  something  like  a  cyclopaedia  of  Japan  and  Japanese  art. 

In  a  review  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  in  passing  to  a  few  of  M.  Gonse's  many  wonderful  illustrations. 
From  first  to  last  his  book  is  crowded  with  pictures,  most  of 
them  bearing  directly  on  the  text,  and  all  with  a  quality  of  some 
sort  to  recommend  them  to  our  attention  and  regard.  Hokusai, 
Yosai,  Hiroshighe,  and  Hokkei  are  freely  drawn  upon,  the  first 
and  last  for  their  studies  of  life  and  manners,  the  third  for  his 
landscapes,  the  second  for  his  pictures  of  heroes  and  famous 
men.  They  are  mostly  reproduced  in  black  and  white,  and  in 
the  text ;  but  of  Hokusai,  Shinsei,  Shighenobou,  Gakoutei, 
and  others  (especially  of  the  first)  there  are  a  number  of 
"  aquarelles  typographiques,"  by  Gillot,  the  merit  of  which 
is  really  extraordinary.  Among  the  many  admirable  repro- 
ductions in  heliogravure  (by  M.  Dujardin)  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  several  plates  of  netsuke3  and  sword-hilts,  and 
of  those  which  show  a  landscape  by  Sesshiu,  a  landscape  by 
Tanyu,  and  a  picture  by  Zaitiu  of  two  adorable  little  bears  in  the 
snow.  M.  Guillaume's  two  typo-grisailles,  in  black  and  gold,  are 
remarkable  ;  and  the  lithographs,  by  MM.  Coin  and  Lemoine,  of 
Hizen,  Kioto,  and  Satsuma  ware,  are  among  the  best  we  have 
seen.  Of  the  etchings  the  most  curious,  perhaps,  is  one  by  a  native 
of  Japan,  reproducing,  with  exceptional  delicacy  and  skill,  a  set  of 
motives  by  Hokusai.  The  strongest  and  most  graphic,  however, 
are  certainly  those  in  which  M.  Henri  Guerard  has  set  himself  to 
reproduce  the  sentiment,  the  lines,  the  textures,  of  the  several 
achievements  in  plastic  art  confided  to  his  charge.  One  (there  are 
near  a  dozen  of  them)  represents  a  bronze  bouquet-holder  ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  bulged  and  broken  old  creel,  cast  away  long  since, 
and  sunk  full  fathom  five ;  its  tenant,  a  great  red  crab  (in  copper, 
"  rouge  laque  au  feu  ")  is  crawling  with  all  his  might  from  a  hole 
in  the  side ;  it  is  a  very  striking  work.  A  second — a  master- 
piece of  reproduction — shows  a  superb  bronze  dragon  (in  real  life 
a  harmless  necessary  inceuse-burner)  all  spikes  and  coils,  with 
awful  jaws,  and  the  claws  of  a  fiend,  and  the  make  and  length  and 
energy  of  a  creature  of  hell.  A  third,  printed  in  red  and  black, 
in  some  way  the  finest  of  all,  is  of  an  antique  theatrical  mask, 
a  grotesque  at  once  comic  and  horrible.  It  is  a  concept  of 
singular  freshness  and  imagination,  and  it  is  modelled  with  a 
vigour,  an  assurance,  an  apprehension  of  reality,  that  suggest  the 
Greeks  themselves.    From  these,  indeed,  the  Japanese  had  in 


some  ways  nothing  to  learn.  They  were  the  Greeks  of  the 
ugly. 

Ol  Mr.  Audsley's  magnificent  enterprise  there  is  not,  at  this 
moment,  very  much  to  say.  As  yet  its  publication  has  got  no 
further  than  a  first  part — one  half,  that  is  to  say,  of  one  volume. 
It  appears  as  a  neat  portfolio,  inscribed  with  a  Japanese  legend, 
and  figured  with  a  flying  duck  in  gold,  and  the  huge  red  circle  of 
a  sun.  The  contents  include  a  brief  introduction,  some  few  illus- 
trations in  the  text,  and  over  twenty  splendid  chromo-lithographs 
— among  the  best  M.  Lemercier  has  done — and  the  descriptions 
appertaining  thereto.  Ten  are  of  paintings  of  one  sort  or  another, 
four  of  incrusted  work,  three  of  metal-work,  three  of  textile  fabrics, 
two  each  of  lacquer  and  embroidery,  and  one  of  cloisonne  enamel. 
The  descriptions,  we  may  note,  are  not  quite  worthy  of  the  illus- 
trations. Certain  of  the  specimens  selected  for  these  latter  are 
excellent.  The  first  is  a  feeding  crane  (signed  "  Ozawa "),  a 
kakemono  painted  on  silk  ;  in  the  second  we  have  six  scenes  out  of 
eight  from  a  picture-book,  a  legend  of  battle  and  adventure  and 
terror ;  in  the  fourth,  the  contents  of  a  makimono  devoted  to  a 
description  of  hell  as  it  seems  to  the  romantic  of  these  latitudes — 
an  ecstasy  of  fiends  and  flames  and  tortures  and  misery ;  in  another, 
a  wonderful  piece  of  incrusted  work,  a  goblin  dream,  an  indigestion 
of  imps  and  devils  grotesque  and  hideous,  and  appearances  sug- 
gesting Hoffmann  and  Breughel  d'Enfer;  and  so  to  the  end.  A 
certain  patchiness  and  scrappiness,  a  manifest  incompleteness  not- 
withstanding, the  work  is  the  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  on  the 
subject  yet  produced  in  English  ;  and  we  shall,  of  course,  return 
to  it — as  it  appears,  and  in  its  completed  form. 


MEMORIES  OF  SEVEXTT  YEARS.* 

THE  author  of  this  pleasant  little  book  "  appeals,"  in  the  preface 
through  her  editor,  "  to  her  readers  and  critics  to  be  indulgent 
to  the  effort  which  it  has  cost  her  much  to  make  "  in  recording  her 
memories  of  seventy  years.  Nobody  could  judge  harshly  one  who 
writes  so  modestly  of  herself.  She  is  sprung  on  both  sides  from  a 
literary  stock.  Her  mother's  father  was  the  learned,  the  eccentric, 
and  the  unfortunate  Gilbert  "Wakefield,  who,  in  the  evil  days  that 
came  upon  England  at  the  close  of  last  century,  was  punished  with 
a  cruel  imprisonment  of  two  years  for  some  rash  and  violent 
words.  Her  father's  father  was  Dr.  Aikin,  who  is  now  known 
more  as  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  than  as  an  author  himself. 
Yet  his  Evenings  at.  Home — oddly  enough  called  by  his  great- 
granddaughter,  the  editor  of  these  Memories,  "  Evenings  of  Home  " 
— is,  we  believe,  still  read  with  pleasure  by  young  people.  Of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  genius  it  is  not  needful  to  speak.  A  woman  who 
has  written  lines  that  have  been  the  object  of  Wordsworth's 
envy  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Crabbe  Robinson  has  told 
us  in  his  Diary  how,  when  he  repeated  to  the  poet  her  beautiful 
stanza  on  "  Life,"  he  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  "  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  grudging  people  their  good  things,  but  I  wish  I 
had  written  those  lines."  Her  Early  Lessons  we  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  as  the  best  book  that  has  ever  been  written  for  very 
young  children.  If  it  is  not  used  in  every  infant  school  in  the 
kingdom,  there  are  infants  who  are  defrauded  of  their  just  rights. 
The  author  of  these  "Memories" — we  could  wish  that  she  had 
given  us  her  name — thus  writes  of  her  early  years  and  of  those 
among  whom  she  was  brought  up  :  — 

I  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  made  a  better  use  of  the  atmosphere  of  science 
and  literature  by  which  I  was  surrounded  in  my  childhood  ;  but  I  had 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  industry  of  either  of  my  sisters,  besides  which 
I  had  very  delicate  health,  owing,  as  I  knew  afterwards,  to  having  been 
brought  up  in  a  close  part  of  London,  in  an  undrained  house.  No  one 
thought  or  knew  anything  about  sanitary  matters  then  ;  it  was  long  after 
that  I  discovered  that  the  deaths  of  my  mother  and  second  sister  a  few 
years  later  on  had  been  from  this  cause. 

As  to  the  rest  of  my  father's  family  then  living  at  Stoke  Newington,  I 
certainly  never  saw  any  persons  like  my  elder  relations. 

Pure  in  their  lives,  of  perfect  integrity,  free  from  envy  as  worldly 
ambition,  affectionate  in  their  family  relations,  they  were  satisfied  to  live 
in  the  most  Spartan  simplicity,  truly 

"  Content  with  science  in  a  humble  cell," 
though  without  any  coarseness,  as  their  habits  were  refined  as  their 
manners. 

We  doubt  whether  families  such  as  the  one  that  is  here  described 
are  so  commonly  found  as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  At  that  time  the  wholesome  part  of  Rousseau's  teaching 
still  bore  good  and  even  abundant  fruit,  and  in  perfect  simplicity 
of  life  happiness  was  often  both  sought  and  found. 

While  we  have  read  these  "  Memories  "  with  pleasure,  yet  our 
duty  requires  us  to  point  out  that  this  book  is  very  far  from  being 
faultless.  Too  much  of  it  does  not  consist  of  "  Memories  "  at  all, 
but  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  other  works.  Thus  we  have  an 
account  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  who  died  more  than  twenty 
years  before  our  author  was  born.  It  is  true  that  he  corresponded 
with  her  father ;  but  this  correspondence,  as  we  are  here  told, 
had  been  already  published.  There  are  other  pieces  also  quoted 
which  are  rather  fit  for  swelling  a  volume  than  for  catching  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  However,  we  can  well  believe  that  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  times  and  the  people  that  are  de- 
scribed these  quotations  may  prove  interesting.  For  ourselves, 
while  we  admit  that  a  well-made  hash  is  by  no  means  bad  fare, 
yet  we  are  not  altogether  pleased  when  we  come  to  it  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  a  dish  of  fresh  meat.  So  much  censure  as  this  we  must 
pass  on  this  book,  and  with  so  much  we  may  be  satisfied.  Our 

*  Memories  of  Seventy  Years.  By  One  of  a  Literary  Family.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  Heibert  Martin,    London:  Griffith  &  Farran.  1883. 
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readers  shall  not  be  able  to  complain  that  we  have  misled  them. 
We  have  warned  them  that  it  is  a  work  of  very  unequal  merit, 
and  we  shall  now  turn  to  that  part  of  it  which  'is  both  original 
and  pleasing. 

One  of  the  author's  earliest  recollections  is  of  the  pride  of  lite- 
rature.   Nearly  all  her  elder  relations  were  authors  by  profession. 
She  herself  and  her  little  sisters  "  were  always  introduced  as  the 
granddaughters  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  nieces  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  ;  some- 
times as  granddaughters  of  Gilbert  Wakefield;  all  which,"  she 
adds,  "must  no  doubt  have  been  very  bad  for  us.''    That  she 
should  have  kept  herself  so  entirely  free  from  priggishness  is  much 
to  her  credit.    "  I  remember  with  shame,"  she  writes,  "  the  con- 
temptuous pity  with  which  I  regarded  children  whose  relations  had 
never  written  books,  never  seen  their  own  names  in  print."  This 
conceit  was  greatly  nourished,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  her 
family  belonged  to  a  small  and  unpopular  sect.    Her  aunt,  Miss 
Lucy  Aikin,  has  left  on  record  how  in  her  childhood  she  had 
been  "  persecuted  by  children  for  words,  for  names,  of  the  meaning 
of  which  none  of  them  had  the  slightest  conception.    I  have  sat," 
she  writes,  "  a  whole  evening  whilst  others  were  dancing,  because 
nobody  would  dance  with  a  Presbyterian.    I  have  been  pushed, 
hunted,  even  struck,  as  I  stood  silent  and  helpless  to  the  cry  of 
Presbyterian."    The  modern  Unitarians,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  are  the  descendants  of  the  English  Presbyterians.  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  even  in  her  old  age,  was  not  safe  from  this  intolerance. 
"  A  beautiful  poem  which  she  published  after  her  husband's  death 
provoked  so  savage  an  attack  in  the  Quarterly  that  she  was  quite 
discouraged  from  writing  again  for  the  public."    It  is  some  slight 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher,  told  Crabbe 
Robinson  "  that  he  was  more  ashamed   of  the  article  on  Mrs. 
Barbauld  than  of  anything  he  had  ever  printed."    The  most  famous 
writer  on  the  Quarterly  had  been  anxious  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance.   But  when  he  was  introduced  to  her,  "  Sir  Walter  only 
bowed  and  turned  away."    Some  time  later  he  again  heard  her 
name,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Is  that  Mrs.  Barbold?  I  thought  when 
you  said  Mrs.  Barbo,  it  must  be  somebody  else."    He  had  not  known 
that  her  husband  had  retained  the  French  pronunciation  of  his 
name.  Our  author  herself  heard  Scott  tell  Mrs.  Barbauld  a  very  in- 
teresting anecdote.  He  reminded  her  that  when  many  years  earlier 
she  had  visited  Edinburgh,  she  had  with  her  a  manuscript  copy  of 
Taylor's  version  of  Burger's  Leonora.  This  she  had  read  to  Dugald 
Stewart.  "  He,"  said  Scott,  "  repeated  all  he  could  remember  of  it  to 
me,  and  this,  madam,  was  what  made  me  a  poet.  I  had  several  times 
attempted  the  more  regular  kinds  of  poetry  without  success,  but 
here  was  something  I  thought  I  could  do."    Southey  does  not 
properly  come  within  these  "  Memories."  In  his  youth,  whenever  he 
was  in  town,  he  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  houses  of  our 
author's  father  and  aunt,     "  When  he  ehanged  his  political 
opinions,  however,  he  at  once  entirely  dropped  their  friendship, 
never  once  visiting  or  writing  to  them  again."  Coleridge  she  first 
met  on  the  staircase  of  the  Mansion  House,  of  all  places—"  a  tall 
stout  man,  with  thick  white  hair  and  fine  dark  eyes."    She  was 
once  asked  to  the  Gillmans'  house  at  Highgate,  at  the  time  that 
he  was  living  there,  and  she  "  listened  with  wrapt  attention  to  his 
wonderful  eloquence,"  as  he  spoke,  "  without  any  break,  for  more 
than  an  hour."  When  she  saw  Wordsworth  he  was  suffering  from 
the  toothache,  and  scarcely  said  a  word.    Godwin  she  describes  as 
"a  little  old  man,  with  a  clever,  striking  countenance  and  polite, 
almost  cringing  manners."  His  voice  was  as  gentle  as  his  manners. 
Walking  one  day  on  Hampstead  Heath  she  saw  a  great  crowd 
round  a  tree.    "Going  nearer,  I  saw  a  man  preaching— a  tall 
figure,  with  long  black  hair  parted  down  the  middle,  fine  features, 
but  with  a  terrible  cast  in  his  eye.:    He  was  the  celebrated 
Edward  Irving,  the  friend  of  Carlyle.   .   .   .   We  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  hear  his  words,  but  his  action  was  impres- 
sive and  _  graceful,  and   he  was  listened    to  with  the  deepest 
attention."    Of  a  very  different  kind  is  another  of  her  "  Me- 
mories."   Lord  Denman  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  pupils. 
For  him  and  for  his  companions  she  had  written  her  Early  Lesson's 
and  her  Hymns  in  Prose.    "  He  never  forgot  his  early  teacher, 
and  would  always  in  after  times  speak  of  her  to  us  in  terms 
of  warm  affection,  saying  that  if  he  had  any  eloquence  it  was 
owing  to  his  readings  with  Mrs.  Barbauld."    At  an  evening  party 
at  his  house  our  author  met  Lord  Brougham  and  his  daughter. 
"  Brougham  seemed  to  doat  upon  her,  and  his  eyes  followed  her 
about  always  as  she  danced.    At  the  end  of  the  evening  a  country 
dance  was  formed,  in  which  the  two  great  lawyers  joined.    All  of 
a  sudden  Lord  Denman  fell  down  as  if  he  had  been  shot;  he  had 
snapped  his  tendon  Achilles."    With  Samuel  Rogers  the  Aikins 
were  on  terms  of  great  intimacy.    "  I  never  could  understand," 
she  writes,  "  the  brutal  jokes  made  upon  his  personal  appear- 
ance.  .   .   .    His  manners  were  polished  and  courteous,  and 
he  was  most  generous  and  benevolent  to  all  who  asked  his  help." 
The  following  anecdote  of  him  she  has  never,  she  says,  seen  in 
print:—  J  ' 


Going  one  night  to  the  gallery  of  the  opera,  which  he  thought  the  best 
place  for  hearing,  he  noticed  a  respectable  looking  elderly  man  gazing  at 
him  very  intently  for  some  time.  At  last,  between  the  acts,  lie  left  his 
scat,  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  Mr.  Rogers,  said  in  a  solemn  tone, 
•  1  ray,  sir,  is  your  name  Samuel  Kogers  ?  " 

Mr.  Kogers,  who  always  cherished  the  hope  that  his  works  were  popular 
Willi  the  lower  classes,  replied  most  graciously  that  it  was. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  vou  please,  whv 
you  have  changed  your  poulterer  ?  "  . 

Crabbe  she  describes  as  "  a  gentle,  courteous  old  man,  almost  pain- 
fully humble ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  suffered  much,  which  was 


indeed  the  case."  Stothard  also  she  had  often  met—"  a  simple- 
mannered  man,  with  a  kind,  thoughtful  face,  and  thick  white 
hair."  Malthus  had  been  a  pupil  of  her  great-grandfather's, 
"i  When  I  knew  him,"  she  writes,  "  he  was  a  polite,  handsome, 
kind  old  man,  tall  and  slender,  with  dark  eyes."  She  heard 
a  curious  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  from  Miss  Benger.  This 
latter  lady,  whose  name  is  now  quite  forgotten,  had  been  anxious 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  the  once  famous  novelist.  Fail- 
ing in  all  other  expedients,  "  she  bribed  Mrs.  Inchbald's  servant 
to  let  her  take  her  place  at  her  lodgings  in  the  evening.  Accord- 
ingly, in  cap  and  apron,  she  brought  up  the  tea-kettle  and  tea- 
tray." 

1  presume  this  led  to  an  introduction,  as  she  once  told  us,  in  illustration 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  penurious  habits,  that  she  was  spending  an  evening 
with  her  in  very  cold  weather,  when  in  spite  of  the  delightful  talk  of  her 
hostess,  it  grew  so  dreadfully  cold  that  she  rose  to  go.  Mrs.  Inchbald  not 
being  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  extravagance  of  putting  on  more 
coal,  but  being  equally  desirous  to  enjov  the  talk,  exclaimed, "  Oh,  stay  a  little 
longer,  and  I  will  push  all  the  lire  to  your  side." 

Of  Joanna  Baillie  we  get  an  amusing  anecdote.  She  told  the 
author  how  some  of  her  old  friends  in  Scotland  had  been  shocked 
at  the  line  of  writing  she  had  taken  to.  No  doubt  it  was  her 
plays  at  which  they  looked  askance.  "  Have  ye  heard,"  wrote 
one  of  them,  "  that  Jocky  Baillie  has  taken  to  the  public  line  ?  " 
Of  a  Miss  Ilamond,  a  lady  who  for  many  years  lived  with  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  some  curious  stories  are  told.  She  was  so  ignorant  of 
common  things  that  "  if  she  had  a  hard  egg  she  would  send  it 
down  to  be  boiled  softer.  When  her  ear  was  syringed  for 
deafness,  she  would  hold  the  sponge  to  the  opposite  side  of 
her  head."  Readers  of  Crabbe  Robinson's  Diary  may  remember 
the  account  he  gives  of  the  suicide  of  the  brother  of  this  lady. 
Among  this  unhappy  man's  papers  Mr.  Robinson,  as  he  told 
our  author  long  afterwards,  had  found  one  entitled  "  The  Best 
Way  of  Killing  Mrs.  Barbauld."  She,  poor  woman,  had  troubles 
enough  in  her  own  household,  for  her  husband  was  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  and  had  once  attacked  her  with  a  carving-knife.  Him  our 
author  cannot  remember.  His  good  will  towards  her  he  had 
shown  on  the  day  of  her  birth  by  rushing  out  the  moment  he 
heard  the  news  to  buy  a  pound  of  barley-sugar  for  the  new-born 
baby.  Not  long  afterwards  he  drowned  himself  in  the  New 
River.  In  the  touching  lines  which  his  aged  widow  wrote  on  his 
death,  which  are  quoted  in  this  book,  we  find  a  passage  which  bears 
a  striking  likeness  to  two  fine  lines  of  Dr.  Garth's  :— 

'Tis  not  for  thee  the  tears  I  shed, 

Thy  sufferings  now  are  o'er  ; 
The  sea  is  calm,  the  tempest  past, 

On  that  eternal  shore. 

Garth  had  said: — 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar. 

With  one  more  story  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a  close. 
Collectors  of  old  china  will  sigh  when  they  read  it.  The  author 
had  been  told  by  her  father  that  once  when  he  was  dining  with 
Mr.  Wedgewood's  sister,  Mr.  Wedgewood,  who  was  present, 
"  perceiving  a  few  cracks  in  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  meal, 
took  out  his  pocket-knife  and  broke  every  piece  of  china  on  the 
table.  The  next  morning  his  sister  received  from  him  a  beautiful 
new  dinner-service." 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  NOVELIST.* 


rpiIE  fashion  of  anonymity  prevails  more  in  the  United  States 
J-   than  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  an  English  author  now 
and  again  chooses  to  hide  himself  for  a  little  space.  Lord  Lytton's 
authorship  of  The  Coming  Race  and  of  The  Parisians  was  uncon- 
fessed  until  after  his  death.    Mr.  Charles  Reade  published  The 
Woman-Hater  in  Blackwood  without  his  name.  Ready-Money 
Mortiboy  bore  no  signature  when  it  first  came  before  the  public, 
and  Mr.  Besant's  later  venture,  The  Revolt  of  Man,  also  made  its 
mark  unaided  by  its  author's  name.    To  this  day  Mr.  Hamerton's 
Marmorne  is  unacknowledged  in  England,  although  it  has  been 
attributed  to  him  by  authority  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition.    In  the 
United  States  thewj  are  not  a  few  single  instances  of  unsigned 
novels,  of  which  Democracy  is  the  best  known  of  late  ;  but  there 
are  also  two  series  devoted  wholly  to  anonymous  fiction.  The 
first  of  these,  aptly  called  the  "  No  Name  Series,"  has  for 
its  motto  a  quotation  from  George  Eliot,  "Is  the  gentleman 
anonymous?    Is  he  a  great  unknown?"    In  this  series  have 
appeared  the  Marmorne  of  Mr.  Hamerton,  the  stories  of  the 
young  lady  whose  signature  in  England  is  "  George  Fleming" 
and  two  tales  of  a  peculiar  and  weird  power  and  fascination, 
Mercy  Philbnck's  Choice  and  Hetty's  Strange  Histori/,  besides 
many  other  novels  of  varying  merit  and  success.    And  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  absence  of  name*  has  stimulated  public  curiosity 
and  got  the  stories  more  talked  about  than  if  thev  had  been  signed. 
But  the  public  began  to  tire  of  the  trick  and  to* demand  from  au 
anonymous  novel  qualities  which  would  repay  the  trouble  and 
worry  of  guessing  at  the  authorship.    When  the  first  number  cf 
The  Bread-Winners  appeared  in  the  Century  last  summer  it  proved 
its  right  to  the  widespread  criticism  it  excited,  and  the  second  and 
third  instalments  maintained  this  interest.    The  story  was  stron^ 
and  the  grasp  of  character  firm,  and  the  author  showed  the  skill  to 
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seize  on  traits  of  American  life  and  character  hitherto  neglected 
by  novelists.  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  there  was 
much  question  as  to  whom  he  might  be.  Plainly  enough  The 
Bread-  Winners  is  not  the  work  of  a  beginner  in  authorship,  and 
equally  plainly  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  of  the  recognized  Ameri- 
can novelists.  There  can  indeed  be  but  little  doubt  that  there  is 
a  new  American  novelist,  and  that  he  has  made  his  appearance  in 
literature  with  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  striking  stories  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  English  publishers  in  their  advertisement  suggest  that 
perhaps  The  Bread- Winners  is  by  the  author  of  Democracy.^  In 
the  United  States  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Democracy  was  written  by  a  collaboration 
of  three  or  four  clever  people,  at  least  one  of  whom  was  a  woman  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  author  of  The  Bread-  Winners  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  Democracy.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  books.  In  England  Democracy  was 
ludicrously  overrated,  was  indeed  accepted  as  a  revelation ;  in 
America  it  was  seen  to  be  quite  as  superficial  as  it  was  clever — 
even  its  title  was  dishonest ;  it  was  as  though  Ginx's  Baby  had 
been  labelled  Aristocracy.  The  Bread- Winners  is  a  story  of 
another  sort;  it  is  quite  as  clever  as  Democracy,  and  it  is  much 
more  than  merely  clever  ;  while  the  merits  of  Democracy  were  fully 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  cleverness.  The  Bread-  Winners  is  the 
work  of  a  very  clever  man  ;  it  is  told  with  many  lively  strokes  of 
humour;  it  sparkles  with  epigram  ;  it  is  brilliant  with  wit ;  but 
it  has  what  Democracy  had  not — it  has  depth ;  and  its  author  has 
what  the  authors  of  Democracy  had  not,  or,  at  least,  what  they  did 
not  then  reveal— it  has  both  leeling  and  imagination.  The  cha- 
racters of  The  Bread-  Winners  are  rounded  ;  those  of  Democracy 
are  thin  and  flat.  Stick  a  pin  into  the  best  character  in  Democracy — 
the  Senator — and  you  can  see  daylight  through  him.  Stick  a  pin 
into  Mr.  Temple  or  Maud  Matchin,  of  The  Bread-  Winners,  and 
they  bleed. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  prime  merit  of  The  Bread-Winners ;  the 
chief  characters  in  it  are  actually  alive  ;  they  are  really  flesh  and 
blood  ;  they  are  at  once  true  and  new ;  and  they  are  emphatically 
and  aggressively  American.  The  anonymous  author  has  a  firm 
grip  on  American  character.  He  has  seen,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  us  see,  facts  and  phases  of  American  life  which  no  one 
has  put  into  a  book  before.  He  has  attempted  to  handle  certain 
»of  the  problems  of  life  in  America,  and  his  boldness  and  in- 
sight have  been  rewarded  with  success.  Although  the  novel 
is  called  "  a  social  study,"  it  is  not  the  less  a  story  ;  it 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  it  has  a  plot,  a 
catastrophe,  a  climax ;  it  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  "  the  hum 
of  the  smallest  of  talk,"  without  form  and  void.  The  Bread- 
winners is  a  story ;  it  is  true  that  those  who  believe  that 
all  the  storie3  have  been  said  and  sung  already  may  con- 
sider that  this  is  a  twice-told  tale.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
very  novel  in  the  plot,  although  it  is  artfully  evolved,  and 
although  it  contains  many  ingeniously-contrived  incidents.  It 
may  be  conceded  at  once  that  the  story  begins  better  than  it 
ends,  and  that  its  finish  is  hurried.  That  the  comedy  of  the 
earlier  chapters  falls  into  melodrama  toward  the  close  of  the 
book,  and  that  this  melodrama  narrowly  escapes  vulgarity  and 
does  not  altogether  escape  brutality,  this  also  must  be  admitted. 
But  the  melodrama  is  never  "  sensational " ;  it  never  panders  to 
the  unhealthy  appetite  for  horrors  ;  and  it  springs  naturally  from 
the  situation. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  thriving  young  town  on  one 
of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  author  calls  it  Buffland,  as  though  he 
wished  to  hint  at  both  Buffalo  and  Cleveland;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Cleveland  was  the  model  from  which  he  drew. 
"The  Bread-Winners  "  is  the  name  of  a  secret  society  of  labour 
reformers,  got  up  by  a  demagogue  by  the  name  of  Offitt.  There 
is  a  general  strike  in  Buffland,  stirred  up  by  Offitt  and  his  fellows. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  Captain  Farnham,  a  young  millionaire, 
who  has  recently  resigned  from  the  army,  after  "four  years  of  civil 
war  and  ten  years  of  Indian  fighting.  He  organizes  a  squad  of 
old  soldiers,  repulses  an  attack  on  his  own  house,  and  protects 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Belding,  whose  daughter  Alice  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  lovely  figures  in  recent  fiction.  She  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  womanhood,  quite  as  typical  of  the  American  girl  in 
one  way  as  was  Daisy  Miller  in  another.  Oflitt  robs  and  half  kills 
Captain  Farnham,  whose  life  is  saved  by  Alice  Belding.  Offitt  is 
strangled  by  the  man  on  whom  he  has  tried  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  murder.  The  "Bread-Winners"  themselves  play  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  the  story,  and  one  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  author 
having  planned  a  tale  of  the  labour  troubles,  allowed  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  necessary  characters  to  run  away  with  him,  and  to 
push  into  the  background  the  original  motive,  which  is  handled 
only  hastily  and  in  the  last  haif  of  the  book.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  original  motive  was  not  wholly  discarded,  for  the  author 
has  succeeded  only  in  treating  inadequately  one  side  of  the  discus- 
sion between  labour  and  capital.  Had  he  abandoned  it  wholly,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  devote  himself  with  singleness  of  purpose 
to  harmonious  elaboration  of  the  little  group  of  characters  which 
give  the  book  its  permanent  value,  and  which  redeem  the  disap- 
pointment the  reader  is  likely  to  feel  at  the  discordance  between 
the  beginning  of  the  book  and  the  end.  The  real  drama  of  the 
story  lay  in  the  contrast  of  Alice  Belding  and  Maud  Matchin,  and 
in  the  development  of  their  characters  in  consequence  of  their 
association  with  Farnham.  This  is  suggested,  but  before  it  is 
worked  out  the  author  turns  again  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Bread-Winners,  to  Mr.  Bott,  the  Inspirational  Medium,  to  the 


riot,  and  the  murder.  These  things  are  well  done,  but  they  have 
been  well  done  before.  And  Maud  Matchin  and  Mr.  Temple  had 
never  been  done  at  all ;  and  they  were  well  worth  doing. 

Even  as  it  is,  Maud  Matchin  is  the  unforgettable  figure  of  the 
book,  boldly  projected,  and  standing  firm  on  her  feet.  The 
daughter  of  an  English  carpenter,  she  was  marvellously  modified 
by  her  American  environment.  She  left  the  high  school  unfitted 
for  work,  full  of  vague  hopes  and  romantic  visions,  and  conscious 
of  her  own  robust  and  remarkable  beauty : — 

She  was  too  stroDg  and  well  to  dream  much  ;  her  only  visions  were  of  a 
rich  man  who  should  love  her  for  her  tine  eyes.  She  would  meet  him  im 
some  simple  and  casual  way  ;  he  would  fall  in  love  at  sight,  and  speedily 
prosper  in  his  wooing  ;  they  would  be  married  —  privately,  for  Maud 
blushed  and  burned  to  think  of  her  home  at  such  times, — and  then  they 
would  go  to  New  York  to  live.  She  never  wasted  conjecture  on  the  age, 
the  looks,  the  manner  of  being  of  this  possible  hero.  Her  mind  intoxicated 
itself  with  the  thought  of  his  wealth.  She  went  one  day  to  the  Public 
Library  to  read  the  articles  on  Rothschild  and  Astorin  the  encyclopedias. 
She  even  tried  to  read  the  editorial  articles  on  gold  and  silver  in  the  Ohio 


Her  mind  was  too  much  filled  with  interests  of  this  kind  to  leave  any 
great  room  for  her  studies.  She  had  pride  enough  to  hold  her  place  in  her 
classes,  and  that  was  all.  She  learned  a  little  music,  a  little  drawing,  a 
little  Latin,  and  a  little  French — the  French  of"  Stratford-atte-Bowe,"  for 
French  of  Paris  was  not  easy  of  attainment  at  Buniand.  This  language 
had  an  especial  charm  for  he-r,  as  it  seemed  a  connecting  link  with  that 
elysium  of  fashion  of  which  her  dreams  were  full.  She  once  went  to  the 
library  and  asked  for  "  a  nice  French  book."  They  gave  her  La  Petite 
Fadeite.  She  had  read  of  George  Sand  in  newspapers,  which  had  called 
her  a  "corrupter  of  youth."  She  hurried  home  with  her  book,  eager  to  test 
its  corrupting  qualities,  and  when,  with  locked  doors  and  infinite  labour, 
she  had  managed  to  read  it,  she  was  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  in  it 
nothing  to  admire  and  nothing  to  shudder  at.  "How  could  such  a  smart 
woman  as  that  waste  her  time  writing  about  a  lot  of  peasants,  poor  as 
crows,  the  whole  lot  !  "  was  her  final  indignant  comment. 

The  character  of  Maud  Matchin  is  presented  with  extraordinary 
vigour  and  boldness.  The  girl  is  cold  in  feeling  and  coarse  in 
mind — what  a  French  author  would  have  done  with  her  we  all 
may  gues3 ;  what  the  American  author  has  done  with  her  we  all 
may  read  in  these  pages.  The  scene  between  Captain  Farnham 
and  Maud  Matchin  in  the  conservatory,  in  which  Maud  Matchin, 
knowing  that  she  does  not  care  for  Farnham  at  all,  asks  him  to 
marry  her — this  scene  is  set  before  us  with  a  mingled  boldness  and 
coldness  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  This  scene  is  true ;  it 
happened — or  at  least  that  is  the  impression  it  leaves.  (And  here 
occasion  serves  to  say  that  the  other  scene,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
in  which  Alice  Belding  reveals  her  love  for  Farnham,  is  quite  as 
clever — but  it  never  happened  ;  Alice  Belding  would  not  do  what 
she  is  described  as  doing,  and  could  not  if  she  would.)  The  scene 
in  the  conservatory  between  Maud  Matchin  and  Farnham  is  more 
than  clever;  and  it  has  touches  not  unworthy  of  Fielding  or 
Thackeray.  With  a  warmer  temperament  Maud  Matchin  would 
surely  go  headloug  to  the  devil,  and  we  should  expect  to  see  her 
either  in  the  Potter's  Field  at  Buffland,  or  with  the  demi-monde  in 
Paris.  As  it  is,  the  final  glimpse  we  get  of  her  is  admirable  ;  she 
marries  the  mau  who  killed  Offitt.  "  We  need  not  say,"  remarks 
the  author,  "  how  much  of  good  or  how  much  of  evil  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  wedlock  so  ill-regulated  and  untrained ;  where 
the  woman  brought  into  the  partnership  the  wreck  of  ignoble 
ambitions,  and  the  man  the  memory  of  a  crime." 

After  Maud  Matchin,  the  most  original  and  striking  figure  ia 
the  book  is  Mr.  Temple,  a  quiet,  pleasant,  social,  silent  gentleman, 
fond  of  the  best  wines  and  the  fastest  horses,  and  gifted  with  a 
command  over  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  English  language 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  Professorship  of  Ornamental 
Profanity  in  any  Western  college.  We  have  but  a  glimpse  of  Mj. 
Temple,  for  he  is  presented  with  great  reserve  ;  but  he  is  a  man  to 
remember.  His  unfailing  flow  of  American  humour  and  American 
good  humour,  his  hard  sense  and  his  clear  grit,  unite  with  other 
peculiarities  in  making  him  one  of  the  best-liked  characters  in  the 
book,  and  that  liking  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  taste  and  discretion 
of  the  author.  For  one  touch,  however,  we  must  find  space  here. 
It  is  Temple  who  warns  Farnham  against  the  rioters  and  proffers 
aid,  and  when  Farnham  suggests  that  Temple's  own  house  and 
stable  will  need  all  his  care,  Temple  has  to  explain,  with  a  blush, 
that  the  rioters  will  not  touch  him  or  his  property.  "  They  say  a 
man  who  uses  such  good  horses  and  such  bad  language  as  I  do — 
that's  just  what  they  say — is  one  of  them,  and  shan't  be 
racketed.'' 

We  have  no  desire  to  overpraise  The  Bread-  Winners,  and  we 
could  do  the  author  no  worse  service.  The  book  is  not  without 
faults,  frequent  and  evident  enough.  The  basement  is  too  big  for 
the  roof  for  one  thing;  the  promise  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  not 
quite  fulfilled  ;  there  are  rankness  and  crudity ;  there  are  many 
signs  of  inexperience  as  a  novelist ;  for,  although  the  anonymous 
author  is  beyond  all  question  a  writer  of  experience,  he  is  obviously 
enough  a  novice  as  a  novelist.  But,  after  making  all  deductions, 
there  remains  a  substantial  balance  in  his  favour.  The  Bread- 
Winners  is  emphatically  a  book  to  be  read.  It  is  a  very  strong 
story,  but  its  brutal  force  has  no  flavour  of  the  muscular  paganism 
of  Ouida  and  her  fellows ;  it  is  rather  the  reaction  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  gentleman  familiar  with  camps  and  courts,  and  tired  of 
the  prettinesses  and  pettinesses  of  most  modern  fiction.  The 
Bread-Winners  is  interesting ;  it  is  earnest,  it  is  sincere,  it  is  in 
many  ways  a  very  remarkable  book;  fine  in  its  performance,  and 
finer  still  in  its  promise. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LIDDESDALE.* 

SCOTLAND  is  an  old  country  remarkable  for  the  absence  of 
vestiges  of  antiquity.    "While  in  England  there  is  a  vener- 
able church,  or  a  church  venerable  before  it  was  "  restored,"  in 
almost  every  parish,  an  ancient  parish  church  iu  Scotland  is  a 
kind  of  miracle.    There  is  usually  either  the  barn-like  building, 
of  any  date  between   1700  and  i860,  or  there  is  the  Neo- 
Presbyterian  Gothic,  of  an  age  in  which  young  Scotch  ministers 
try  to  dress  like  the  most  extreme  of  curates.    The  rising  red- 
brick National  Zion  near  Prince's  Ground  and  Hans  Place  is  a 
good  example  of  Neo-Presbyterian  art.     However  ancient  a 
Scotch  town  may  be,  it  generally  manages  to  look  bleak  and 
new.    Probably  the  old  towns  were  very  combustible,  and  were 
frequently  burned  by  the  English.    Whether  this  be  the  cause 
of  the  absence  of  old  houses  (except  in  parts  of  Edinburgh  old 
town)  or  not,  it  is  rare  to  meet  a  town  house  as  ancient  as  the 
Battle  of  Philiphaugh.    The  new  look  of  the  old  towns  is,  per- 
haps, most  remarkable  on  the  Border;  but  the  Border  is,  alter 
all,  the  happiest  hunting-ground  for  the  Scotch  antiquary.  If 
the  ballads  have  disappeared  (they  were  certain  to  do  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  printed),  the  towers  of  the  old  gentry  remain. 
Sometimes  the  peel  has  been  turned  into  a  house  for  a  keeper  or 
head  shepherd ;  more  frequently  it  is  an  empty  shell,  with  crumbling 
staircases,  and  rooms  from  which  the  wainscoting  has  been  torn'. 
But  the  solid  strength  of  the  antique  walls,  proof  in  days  past 
against  axe  and  fire,  remains.    You  may  wander  up  any  of  the 
many  burns  that  flow  from  the  green  hills  into  Ettrick,  Tweed, 
Teviot,  Ail,  or  Yarrow,  or  Liddell,  and  the  odds  are  that  you  will 
soon  find  the  old  peel  standing  in  a  sheltered  nook,  the  forsaken  home 
of  Scotts,  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  Johnstones,  and  Hendersons  of  the 
warlike  ages.    Occasionally  (as  at  Buccleugh)  the  tower  has 
long  been  destroyed,  and  only  a  little  farmhouse  marks  the  site. 
But  the  rule  is  to  find  the  keep,  with  all  its  memories  of  forays 
and  chieftains,  feuds  and  wardens,  and  March  Treason  and  Border 
laws.  These  towers  and  the  graven  slabs,  which  are  all  that  remain 
from  the  chapels  in  the  Wilderness,  where  a  hunting  mass  was 
mumbled  through  when  the  laird  went  after  the  red  deer,  are  not 
the  only  interesting  remains  of  the  past  of  the  Borders.  The 
history  of  the  Catrail  has  still  to  be  written,  of  that  singular  ditch 
which  runs  from  north  to  south  across  the  Border  counties,  and  is 
the  march  of  some  forgotten  kingdom,  the  defence  of  some  race 
that  has  not  even  left  a  name  or  a  legend. 

With  all  this  store  of  nature  and  of  relic  and  legend  to  work 
upon,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Liddesdale, 
might  have  made  a  very  attractive  book.  He  has  made  a  very 
splendid  and  sumptuous  book.  Though  the  landscapes  engraved 
in  his  work  are  poorly  designed,  the  little  woodcuts  of  carven  slabs 
that  now  cover  pigstyes,  of  seals,  and  the  like,  and  the  coloured 
«oats  of  arms,  and  the  reproduction  of  early  maps,  are  all  capitally 
executed.  Most  interesting,  too,  are  some  coloured  copies  of  very 
old  water-colour  drawings  representing  certain  castles  on  the 
Borders.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  found  in  the  Oottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  a  Military  Report  of  the  West  March  and 
Liddesdale,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  their  occupation  by 
an  English  army.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  about  1 563-66  by  an 
English  official.  The  illustrations  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  give 
most  exact  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  great  Border  strengths 
three  hundred  years  ago.  We  have,  for  example,  Cardines  stand- 
ing in  a  green  court  on  comically  drawn  rocks.  Chains  dropped 
from  beams  thrust  out  above  the  gates  serve  to  draw  up  at  need 
the  bridge  over  the  moat.  The  strong  square  outer  walls  are  only 
pierced  by  arrow-slits. 

Within  the  walls  a  round  battlemented  tower  dominates  white 
houses  with  high-pitched  red  roofs  and  crow  steps.    The  red  roofs 
are  still  as  scarlet  as  ever  on  all  the  white  houses  of  the  fisher- 
folk  on  the  Berwickshire  coast.    Behind  is  indicated  "  the  watter 
Flete  "  with  very  conventional  waves.    The  castle  is  said  to  be 
"nyne  foote  _  thicke  of  the  wall."    Quainter  still  is  the  sketch  of 
41  Kirkcowbright,'"  with  the  wide  expanses  of  green  fields  and  sand, 
through  which  the  river,  crowded  with  high-decked  black  ships, 
goes  wandering.    There  is  a  lonely  church  in  the  fields,  another 
in  the  little  walled  town,  with  its  one  long  street  of  white 
red-roofed  houses,  and  with  its  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place.   In  those  days,  as  we  learn  from  the  English  official, 
*'  Eenmure  was  pertenyng  to  the  larde  of  Lowghinwar  " — namely, 
to  young  Lochinvar  who  came  out  of  the  west.    Unluckily,  there 
is  no  drawing  of  the  very  ancient  castle  of  Kenmure,  perched  on  ' 
its  high  green  mound  above  Loch  Ken.    Carlaverock,  however, 
is  carefully  drawn ;  it  has  four  main  walls,  with  towers  at  the 
corners,  but  no  central  tower.    The  town  of  Annan  is  as  queer 
a  landscape  study  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  represents  a  most  sin- 
gular dome-shaped  building,  like  the  "  treasure-house  of  Atreus,"  1 
between  the  river  and  the  town.    As  to  Annan,  the  English  i 
official  seems  to  have  received  treacherous  information  from  : 
Alexander  Armestronge,  Fargous  Grahanie,  and  others  of  my  ' 
intelligence  that  the  same  towere  may  be  wyn  from  them,  getting  1 
there  murder  holes,  which  thei  have  beilded  lowe."  •  : 

In  all  material  matters — paper,  type,  engraving — it  is  difficult  t 
to  praise  Mr.  Armstrong's  History  of  Liddesdale  too  highly.    But  : 
it  is  not,  we  fear,  an  attractive  or  entertaining  volume"  "Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  complain  that,  iu  an  age  of  picturesque  historians,  ! 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  chosen  a  style  and  method  of  extreme  demure-  i 
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ness.  His  researches  in  manuscripts,  whether  kept  in  public 
offices  or  in  private  hands,  are  most  creditable.  His  appendices 
'  and  notes  are  exhaustive,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
minute  exactness.  But  while  Mr.  Armstrong  has  collected  and 
arranged  materials  for  a  history  of  Liddesdale,  he  has  not  done 
what  most  people  now  expect  from  an  historian.  He  has  not  made 
the  old  aspects  of  Border  life  revive  again,  he  is  nothing  less  than 
pictorial.  He  treats  all  topics  somewhat  stiffly,  each  matter 
under  its  own  heading.  He  follows  so  minutely  the  events  on  the 
Borders  in  the  time  when  the  Armstrongs  were  raiding,  that  one 
becomes  almost  lost  in  the  minuteness  of  detail.  A  better  idea,  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  air  and  vigour  of  old  times  in  Liddesdale, 
may  be  got  in  a  flash,  as  it  were,  and  with  delight,  from  Sir 
"Walter's  notes  to  poems  and  novels,  than  can  be  gathered  with 
toil  from  Mr.  Armstrong's  history.  We  are  not  by  any  means 
blaming  Mr.  Armstrong  for  this  steady  laborious  method.  His 
beautiful  book  is  not  meant  to  compete  with  novels  and 
popular  histories.  Only  three  hundred  and  eighty  copies  are 
printed.  They  will  find  their  way  into  public  libraries  and  into 
the  houses  of  the  great  Border  families,  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  Scotts,  Elliots,  Johnstons,  Jardines,  and  the  rest.  Mr. 
Armstrong's  book  will  always  be  a  book  to  consult,  an  authority, 
a  guide  to  documents,  but  a  diverting  or  engaging  book  it  cannot 
honestly  be  called. 

;Mr.  Armstrong  says  nothing  about  the  prehistoric  Border,  about 
Picts  and  Scots  and  Romans.  His  work  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Marches,  the  duties  and  powers,  military 
and  judicial,  of  wardens  and  lieutenants,  the  arrangements  for 
truce  days.  Nobody  ever  gave  a  clearer  account  of  the  Borders 
(in  spite  of  his  doggrel)  than  Satchell  in  his  Llistory  of  the  Name 
of  Scott.  Satchell  saw  very  distinctly  that  the  brigandage  of  the 
Border  clans  was  really  inevitable.  You  must  have  warlike  men 
where  the  hostile  kingdoms  "  marched,"  and  it  was  not  in  nature 
but  that  these  heroes  should  keep  their  hands  in,  even  during  time 
of  truce,  by  raids,  blood  feuds,  and  private  wars. 

2\ear  to  a  border  frontier  in  time  of  war, 
There's  ne'er  a  man  but  he's  a  freebooter, 
Where  fainting  fazard  dare  not  shew  their  face, 
And  calls  their  offspring  thieves  to  their  disgrace. 

Satchell  keeps  repeating  (the  poet  of  the  Scotts  could  do  no  less) 
that  a  freebooter  was  not  a  thief. 

The  freebooter  ventures  both  life  and  limb, 
Good  wife,  and  bairn,  and  every  other  thing ; 
He  must  do  so,  or  else  must  starve  aDd  die, 
For  all  his  lively  hood  comes  of  the  enemie. 

These  ideas  made  the  rude  morality  of  the  Borderers  on  either  side 
of  the  March.  Though  they  lived  so  long  before  Mr.  George  and 
Mr.  Hyndman,  they  had  anticipated  the  theories  of  those  sages. 
"  They  have  a  persuasion  that  all  property  is  common  by  law  of 
nature,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  be  appropriated  by  them  in  their 
necessities."  The  "  to-names,"  or  nicknames,  of  the  Borderers  are 
themselves  proof  of  their  reckless,  warlike  spirit.  We  find  such 
names  as  "  Out  with  the  Sword,"  "  Ower  the  Moss,"  "  Crak 
Speare,"  "  Shake  Bukler,"  "  John  with  the  Jak  "  (after  the  wearing 
of  Jacks  was  prohibited),  and  so  forth.  They  were  good  men  at 
arms,  as  Eroissart  testifies,  and  courteous  to  their  prisoners,  whom, 
they  ransomed  speedily.  To  all  of  them,  Scotch  and  English,  as 
to  the  New  Zealanders,  war  was  a  game,  and  they  played  it  with- 
out rancour  or  ill  temper.  From  the  "  account  of  the  Scots  slain 
at  Pinkie,"  it  appears  that  they  were  poorly  armed,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  went  no  braver  clad  than  the  common  moss-troopers. 
"  Their  armour  among  them  so  little  differing,  and  their  apparail 
so  base  and  beggarly,  wherein  the  Lurdain  was  in  a  manner  all  one 
wyth  the  Lorde,  and  the  Lounde  wyth  the  Larde :  all  clad  alyke 
in  jackes  coovered  wyth  whyte  leather,  dooblettes  of  the  same  or 
of  fustian,  and  most  commonly  al  white  hosen.  Not  one  with 
either  cheine,  brooch,  ryng,  or  garment  of  silke  that  I  coolde  see, 
onless  cheynes  of  latters  drawn  four  or  five  times  along  the  thighs 
of  their  hosen,  and  dooblet  sleeves  for  outlyng,  and  of  the  sbrte  I 
saw  many.  This  vilness  of  port  was  the  eaus  that  so  many  of 
their  great  men  and  gentlemen  were  kyld,  and  so  few  saved.'' 
The  Borderers,  light  horsemen,  thought  that 

The  man's  an  ass 
Who  tights  in  a  cuirass. 

These  wild  fellows,  who  were  hunting  or  playing  foot-ball  when 
they  were  not  fighting,  and  who  planned  revenges  even  at  their 
foot-ball  matches,  had  to  be  "  managed  :'  rather  than  governed. 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  book  is  occupied  with  an 
account  of  how  they  were  managed.  As  there  was  not  always 
war  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  war  was  alwavs 
being  made  by  every  man  for  his  own  hand,  truce-days  were 
appointed;  cases  were  tried  by  a  kind  of  jury;  price  for  stolen 
cattle  was  estimated,  demanded,  perhaps  paid  :  challenges  to 
single  combat  were  shouted  or  li  bawled " :  arrangements  were 
made  for  ending  vendettas  by  joint  pilgrimages  to  shrines,  and 
by  common  prayers  for  heroes  fallen  on  either  side.  As  times 
drew  near  the  date  of  James  VI..  the  wild  clans,  as  the  Arm- 
strongs, grew  more  and  more  out  of  hand.  Finally,  and  reluc- 
tantly, but  firmly,  James  V.  had  to  hang  John  Armstrong; 
and  thereafter  times  were  comparatively  peaceful.  The  story  of 
Kilnockie's  end  is  worth  quoting  once  again.  It  is  the  most 
graphic  passage  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  sober  pages ;  and.  iu  his 
pages,  it  is  a  quotation : — ■ 

Efter  this  huuting  the  king  hanged  Johne  Armstrange,  laird  of  Kilnokie, 
quhilk  monie  Scottis  man  heavilie  lamented,  for  he  was  ane  doubtit  man, 
aud  als  guid  ane  chiftane  as  evir  was  upoun  the  borderis  aither  of  Scotland 
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v  England 


And  albeit  he  was  ane  lousleivand  man,  and  sustained  the 

~itt  he 


iinmberVxxiiij  weill-horsed  able  gentlmer. 
Usted  any  Scottis  man.  ^m^^-J^^&t 


hp  hid  fiim  to  the  kingis  grace  willinglie  

n  ,r  -pUh™ndit  be  the  kingl  he  sould  obtaiue  the  ma.r  favour.    Bot  when 
r  e  kEfg  a   1  and  his  men  so  gorgeous  in  thair  apparreU,  and  so  many 
Draw  men  under  ane  tirrantis,  eommandement  Uirowardhe  he  turned  about 
his  Ace  and  bad  talc  that  tirrant  out  of  his  sight,  saving  ,  "Quhat  wantis 
von  knave  that  a  king  sould  have  ?  "    But  when  Jotme  Armstrange  per- 
cMvefl  that  the  king  kindled  in  ane  furie  againes  him,  and  had  no  hope  o 
^^  notwithstanding  of  many  great  and  fair  offerris.  quhilk  he  otforred 
to  the  k Z  t    t  is  that  he  should  sustene  himself  with  fourtie  gentlemen, 
ever  read  ^to  awaiU  unoun  his  majestie's  service,  and  nevir  to  tak  a  pennie 
of  Scotland,  nor  Scottis  man.    Secondlie,  that  thair  was  not  ane  subject  in 
I  inland  duik,  earle,  lord,  or  barroun,  bot  within  ane  certane  day  he  sould 
K  onvof  thame  to  his  majestic  aither  quick  or  dead.  ™ 
hone  of  the  kin-is  favour  towardis  him,  said  verrie  proudbe,    I  am  bo i.  ane 
Sto*S  ^  ane  graeeles  face.    But  had  I  knawin,  sir,  that  yea 
wo  1.1  have  takin  mv  lvff  this  day,  I  sould  have  leved  upoun  the  bordens 
n  dtp  n  te  of  King  HaVie  and  vow  baith  for  I  knaw  King  Hane  wo  d  doan 
weteh  mv  best  hors  with  gold  to  knaw  that  I  war  condemned  to  die  this 
deyT''    So  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  he  and  all  his  men  hanged. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  end  of  the  system  by  which  the 
Border  clans  were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  to  behave  much 
like  Klephts  on  the  Turco-Greekish  frontier,  but  more  honour- 
ably for  the  Armstrongs  would  not  have  held  a  rich  Scot  (if 
such  a  being  had  existed")  to  ransom.    At  least  they  would  greatly 
have  preferred  an  Englishman. 


SPORT  IN  THE  SOUDAN." 

rriHE  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  yet  another  book  of  African 
X  travel  is  the  novelty  of  the  district  explored.    Mr.  James 
and  his  six  companions,  after  two  seasons  in  the  more  familiar 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  determined  to  seek  their  sport  and 
adventure  in  a  comparatively  unknown  tract,  where,  so  far  as 
they  could  ascertain,  scarce  a  traveller  had  penetrated.  The 
region  thus  selected  was  the  Base  country,  which  lies  between 
Slassawa  and  Cassala,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  forms  part  of  the  territory  included  in 
the  vague  term' Soudan;  but  it  is  not  the  part  traversed  by 
the  luckless  arinv  of  Hicks  Pasha.    Hicks,  indeed,  started  from 
the  same  point— Sawakin  or  Souakim— but  thence  he  struck  nearly 
west  to  Berber,  while  Mr.  James  and  his  party  journeyed  south 
to  Cassala,  and  then  worked  their  way  eastwards  to  the  Ked  Sea 
ao-ain  at  Massawa.    The  route  was,  however,  even  longer  than 
that  to  Berber ;  and  the  narrative  of  the  journey  over  the  three 
hundred  miles  cf  desert  to  Cassala  forms  an  instructive  supplement 
to  Mr.  O'Donovan's  lettei-3  to  tkeDailr/Neics.  The  country  is  barren 
and  desolate  ;  there  was  scarcely  any  grass  on  the  way  to  Cassala, 
and  what  there  was  at  that  season  was  burnt  up  and  as  brittle  as  spun 
glass.  Thegreater  partof  thecountry  was  covered  with  sparse  mimosa 
bushes,  mostly  leafless  during  the  dry  season,  and  yielding  no  shade. 
Here  and  there  the  monotony  of  the  view  was  varied  by  rocky 
hills,  and  the  commonest  feature  consisted  in  Khors,  or  torrent- 
beds,  dry  at  that  season,  but  where  water  could  generally  be  ob- 
tained by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.    These  Khors  were 
lined  with  aTringe  of  bush-jungle  and  belts  of  dom  palms,  which 
gave  capital  cover  for  large  game,  but  added  seriously  to  the  risks 
of  the  sport,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  your  quarry  was 
till  he  rushed  upon  you.    The  record  is  full  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  wounded  buffaloes,  who  take  refuge  in  the  thickest 
of  the  jungle,  and  then  charge  upon  their  tracker,  who  has  barely 
time  to  get  his  ride  to  his  shoulder  before  the  maddened  beast  is 
at  the  muzzle.    Travelling  through  this  jungle  and  long  grass  is 
tedious  work,  especially  when  you  have  to  cut  a  path  for  the 
baggage  camels.    Even  in  the  more  open  country  a  daily  march 
ofCeight  hours,  or  twenty  miles,  wa3  as  much  as  could  be  easily 
managed;  but  of  course  the  hunters  rode  ahead  on  their  kegeens, 
or  riding  camels,  and  horses,  and  thus  got  time  for  sport  before 
the  baggage  came  up  to  the  camping  place.    Here  is  a  specimen 
march : — 

We  crossed  several  Khors,  the  country  being  as  desolate  as  it  is  possible' 
to  imagine.  The  mountains  we  had  left,  and  saw  no  more  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  great  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Cassala,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  wide  and  stony  plain,  with  a  few  stunted  mimosa  bushes 
growing  here  and  there.  The  heat,  too,  was  very  great,  and  we  saw  no 
game.  The  next  two  days'  journeys,  however,  were  even  more  trying. 
We  bad  thought  the  country  could  not  become  uglier  or  more  monotonous 
to  traverse;  we  soon  found  that  it  could— a  perfectly  level  stretch  of 
country  to  our  right  terminating  in  the  horizon  to  our  left,  and  in  front  of 
us  a  range  of  hillocks  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles.  We  occa- 
sionally crossed  a  Klior,  bordered  by  a  few  bushes  and  sickly-looking  dbm 
palms ;  the  heat  being  intense,  with  a  total  absence  of  shade.  For  miles 
we  passed  over  country  without  a  bush,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual 
mirage  ;  then  we  would  come  to  a  spot  on  which  grew  a  few  dwarf  mimosa 
bushes.  In  parts  the  desert  was  covered  with  loose  stone3  ;  as  we  neared 
Cassala,  however,  this  gave  place  to  a  line,  loamy  soil,  which  no  doubt  with 
rain  would  be  very  fertile.  Once  we  passed  through  what  had  been,  after 
the  rains,  a  durrak  held.  Of  animal  life  we  came  across  a  few  guinea-fowl, 
and  saw  a  fine  buck  ariel,  the  first  of  the  species  we  had  seen  since  passing 
the  herd  near  Sawakin. 

Cassala,  the  largest  town  in  the  Soudan  after  Khartoum,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  and  a  garrison,  is  situated  in  a  very  different 
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kind  of  scenery,  rich  in  trees  which  give  it  a  park-like  aspect,  and 
possessing  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  well  watered,  but  shamefully 
neglected  by  the  lazy  inhabitants,  who  have  no  idea  of  the  hard  work 
of  "the  Egyptian  fellah,  and  who  are  so  superstitious  and  foolish, 
that  they^  would  not  employ  a  flour-mill  built  by  a  European  at 
Cassala,  though  it  ground  their  durrali  (the  staple  corn  of  the 
Soudan)  at  one-eighth  the  usual  price,  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  worked  bv  a  demon.  To  judge  from  the  sketches, 
the  scenery  along  the"  wild,  rocky  bed  of  the  Settite  must  be 
singularly  picturesque ;  but  the  travellers  seem  to  have  found  a 
good  deal  of  it  wearisome  in  its  sameness : — 

A  more  monotonous  iournev  than  the  one  we  made  on  the  following  day 
I  never  performed.  The  country  became  less  and  less  mountainous,  with 
occasional  patches  covered  with  kittar  bushes— all.  of  course,  leafless— and 
great  grass  plains.  For  miles  we  travelled  through  a  thick  forest  of  leaf- 
less trees,  covered  with  tborns,  and  which  we  thought  would  never  ter- 
minate ;  the  trees  were  only  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  grew  so 
thickly  that  we  could  only  see  a  very  short  distance  in  front  of  us.  It 
was  more  irksome  than  the  most  tedious  desert,  for  there  there  is  usually 
something,  some  hill  or  speck  on  the  horizon,  to  look  forward  to  arriving 
at  ;  but  here  there  was  no  object  to  fix  one's  eyes  upon  and  to  watch  the 
distance  gradually  lessening.  It  was,  moreover,  impossible  to  say  how 
Ion"-  we  should  be  in  getting  through  this  forest ;  there  was  the  merest 
apologv  for  a  path,  which  we  frequently  lost  for  some  time,  and  the 
hatchets  were  in  constant  requisition  to  fell  branches  in  order  to  allow  the 
camels  to  pass. 

The  travellers  had,  however,  worse  things  to  contend  with  than 
monotony  of  scene.  They  lost  a  tried  servant  at  the  beginning  of 
their  campaign  by  the  scourge  of  African  travel— dysentery ;  and 
they  had  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  the  tribes  through  whose 
land  they  passed,  and  who  bore  no  very  satisfactory  character  for 
honesty  or  friendliness.  They  proved,  however,  better  than  they 
had  been  painted,  and  Mr.  James  had  no  serious  trouble  with  them 
as  a  rule  ;  once,  indeed,  the  party  was  attacked  by  Abyssimans, 
with  the  loss  of  a  horse  and  some  valuable  rifles;  but,  with  this 
exception,  they  went  in  no  fear  of  their  lives  from  man,  whatever 
they  may  have  risked  from  beasts.  As  far  as  game  v?« 
cerned,  they  had  certainly  lighted  upon  a  fine  country, 
that  had,  so  far,  never  been  shot  over  : — 

A  countrv  may  fairly  lav  claim  to  be  considered  to  be  a  gamey  one  where 
elephants,  rhinoceros,'  buifalo,  giraffes,  and  ostriches,  are  all  seen  on  the 
same  day,  and  where,  in  addition,  are  found  seven  or  eight  varieties  of 
antelopes',  wild  boar,  or  rather  wart-hog,  to  say  nothing  of  hons  and 
panthers,  which,  though  scarce  at  that  particular  part  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  were  nevertheless  to  be  occasionally  found.  As  for  birds,  there  were 
swarms  of  guinea-fowl,  partridges,  pigeons  and  doves,  and  many  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage,  if  any  one  cared  to  collect  them. 
On  the  Settite  they  had  some  excellent  fishing,  the  fish  being 
small  but  good  eating.  Buffalo  and  antelope,  especially  tetel, 
formed  the  staple  game,  but  lion  was,  of  course,  the  highest  am- 
bition of  each  of  the  party,  and  many  long  night-watches  were 
devoted  to  this  exciting  quest.  Sometimes  the  lions  almost 
brushed  against  them  in  the  dark  without  giving  a  chance ;  at 
others,  they  could  be  seen  shaking  the  long  jungle,  where  a  shot 
would  be  wasted.  Some  measure  of  success  attended  these  hunts, 
and  the  excitement  by  itself  was  worth  some  trouble.  The  hunters 
made  small  zaribas  in  which  to  sit,  with  a  native  holding  a  spare 
rifle  at  each  side  and  a  decoy  sheep  in  front.  Here  each  man 
waited  patiently  all  night,  hearing  lions  roaring  around  him,  some- 
times seeing  live  or  six  in  the  distance  out  of  range,  and  now  and 
then  getting  a  shot  at  one  at  close  quarters,  and  feeling  the  joy  of 
bowling  him  over,  only  to  see  him  crawl  oil' into  the  jungle,  where 
he  might  or  might  not  be  found  next  morning. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  personal  experience  of  this 
kind  of  sport  to  realize  adequately  how  exciting  it  is.  Even  buffalo  hunt- 
in"  at  night  is  sufficiently  attractive,  but  the  excitement  is  tenfold  when 
the  roar  of  the  king  of  beasts  is  heard,  growing  louder  as  he  approaches  the 
hiding-place  of  tlie  watchers.  Then  the  rifle  is  grasped  with  firmer 
grip,  as  with  beating  heart  and  finger  on  trigger  the  sportsman  watches 
the  trembling  sheep  tugging  and  straining  at  its  rope,  in  vain  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  shadowy  form  and  gleaming  eyes  which,  though  hidden 
as  vet  from  the  eager  gaze  of  the  hunter  by  intervening  bushes,  are  only 
too"  plainly  visible  to  the  intended  victim.  An  instant  of  intense  suspense, 
and  then  with  a  deep  growl  the  lion  launches  himself  upon  his  prey.  Now 
is'the  supreme  moment!  a  quick  shot,  followed  by  a  cloud  of  dust  ofteu 
rendering  a  second  impossible,  and  for  a  moment  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  the  game  is  going.  Is  he  dead  or  mortally  wounded  ?  in  full  retreat,  or 
blindly  charging  his  assailant,  separated  from  hiui  by  only  a  few  feet  ? 

We  should  say  the  sport  was  exciting  in  an  even  more  intense 
degree  to  the  hapless  sheep. 

The  book  is  essentially  a  record  of  a  sporting  tour.  There  is  little 
else  that  is  interesting  in  it.  Of  the  people— the  Wild  Tribes  of 
the  Soudan — who  give  the  volume  its  title,  we  learn  uncommonly 
little,  except  that  they  rest  themselves  (like  the  goose)  on  one  leg, 
and  are  not  fastidious  as  to  food  or  raiment.  We  read  of  criminals 
being  arraigned  before  a  sacred  tree,  of  which  they  must  tear  off 
the  bark  if  innocent,  and  offerings  are  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the 
dead ;  but  this  is  all  the  folk-lore  we  have  found  in  the  book.  There 
is  a  curious  account  of  an  Abyssinian  monastery  of  twelve  monks 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Tchad  Amba,  to  which  the  party 
ascended  by  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  path,  consisting  for  part  of 
the  way  of  a  sharp  ridge,  on  whica  they  had  to  straddle  with  one 
\e<y  hanging  over  the  right  hand  precipice  and  the  other  over  the 
left.  They  were  the  first  visitors  the  old  monks  had  ever  received, 
and  some  of  these  had  not  been  down  the  mountain  for  forty  years. 
This  is  about  the  only  interesting  episode  outside  sport  in  the 
volume,  which  contains  too  much  of  the  common  incidents  of 
travel,  guides,  theft,  native  lies,  medicine,  tent-pegs,  experimental 
cooking,  and  the  like.  Nevertheless  the  book  will  be  turned  over 
with  pleasure  by  the  large  class  of  readers  who  like  to  hear  of 
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adventures  and  the  hunting  of  big  game  ;  and  it  is  written  in  a 
quiet,  unpretentious,  businesslike  wav,  that  will  recommend  it  to 
those  who  know  the  temptations  to  exaggeration  to  which  a 
sportsman  is  exposed  in  relating  the  exploits  of  his  own  bow  and 
spear.  The  illustrations,  both  woodcuts  and  etchings,  add  greatly 
to  the  value  and  attraction  of  the  volume,  and  there  is  a  useful 
map  of  the  Base  country  drawn  from  the  observations  of  one  of 
the  party  with  the  sextant  and  prismatic  compass. 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  SKIXNER.* 

TN  monographs  like  this  very  much  depends  on  the  manner  of 
J-  writing,  for  the  interest  lit  best  is  local  or  provincial.  Mr. 
Skinner  was,  no  doubt,  a  remarkable  man.  and  he  went  through 
many  remarkable  experiences;  but,  as  his  biographer  is  compelled 
indirectly  to  admit,  even  his  panegyrists  must  "pronounce  him  one 
of  the  brilliant  failures.    At  the  "same  time,  we  may  say  that  it 
was  marvellous  that  he  did  so  much,  for  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  times  were  sorely  against  him.    He  filled  a  paltry  cure  in 
one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  storm-beaten  districts  of  Northern 
Scotland  ;  he  lived  in  thoroughly  apostolical  poverty,  and  had  in 
great  measure  to  depend  on  the  liberality  of  his  kindly  parishioners  ; 
and  he  lived  remote  from  those  centres  of  intellectual  life  which 
stimulate  the  energies  of  listless  talent  bv  ottering  rewards  in  one 
shape  or  another.    It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner  that  he  exerted  his  powers  so  industriously.    lie  was 
more  than  a  respectable  Oriental  scholar,  as  scholarship  went  in 
those  days ;  he  figured  somewhat  conspicuously  in  warm  theological 
controversy;  he  contributed  materials  for  articles  in  the  Ency- 
dopadxa  liritanniea  ;  and  when  he  followed  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius,  he  could  cover  pages  with  Latin  and  Scottish  verse. 
But  seldom  enjoying  the  advantages  of  cultivated  societv,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  critics  before  his  eyes,  and  being  untempted 
by  otters,  even  from  the  masters  of  the  Grub  Street  hacks,  his 
work  seems   to   have   been  perfunctory,  not  to  say  slovenly. 
The  writer  of  his  memoirs,  who  heartily  admires  him,  almost  j 
invariably  bestows  praise  reservedly  and  apologetically ;  and  no  ' 
doubt  he  is  right  in  crediting  Mr.  Skinuer  with  reserves  of 
power  on  which  he  scarcely  drew.    We  may  take  his  judgment  to 
be  concisely  summed  up  in  the  definition"  of  the  divine  as  the 
popular  "  author  of  <  Tullochgorum.' "  The  learned  scholar,  the  keen 
controversialist,  the  martyr  for  the  sake  of  his  persecuted  sect, 
lives  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen  as  the  writer  of  a  jovial 
song.     Though  it  is  but  fair  to   add  that  Burns  declared 
"  Tullochgorum  "  to  be  the  best  Scotch  song  that  Scotland  ever 
saw;  and  writers  of  far  wider  popularity  than  Mr.  Skinner  mi^ht 
be  content  with  a  more  questionable  passport  to  immortality.  We 
said  that  in  a  book  like  this  much  must  depend  on  the  manner  of 
writing,  and  we  may  congratulate  the  biographer  on  having  done 
his  work  well.  It  is  true  that  his  style  Ins  a  savour  of  the  North  ; 
there  is  a  certain  precision  and  formality  about  it :  but  he  has  j 
made  nearly  all  that  was  to  be  made  of  "scanty  materials,  and  he  1 
has  thrown  himself  sympathetically  yet  impartially  into  the  cha-  ' 
racter  of  his  subject.    We  may  think  that  he  rates  Mr.  Skinner 
rather  high;  but  he  is  careful  "to  give  us  all  available  means  for 
coming  to  independent  conclusions. 

Great  part  of  the  little  volume  is  occupied  with  matter  which 
can  be  of  no  possible  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Few 
Southerns,  or  even  Scotchmen,  care  to  hear  of  the  controversies 
that  distracted  the  suffering  remnant  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  But  the  pictures 
of  contemporary  life  in  a  remote  Scottish  parish  are  both  pic- 
turesque and  curious  ;  while  as  mere  matter  of  history  it  is  worth 
while  being  reminded  of  what  the  clergymen  of  the  Episcopalian 
communion  had  to  undergo.  Every  schoolboy,  as  Macaulay 
•would  have  said,  knows  all  about  the  Covenanters,  how  their  con- 
venticles were  scattered  by  troops  of  dragoons ;  how  their  legs 
were  crushed  in  the  boots  and  their  fingers  in  the  thumbkins ; 
how  their  women  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the  rising  tide,  and  their 
ministers  sent  from  the  Council  Chamber  throush  the  Tolbooth  to 
"glorify  God  in  the  Grass  Market."  But  comparativelv  few 
educated  people  are  aware  of  all  that  the  nonjuring  Episcopalian 
clergy  had  to  suffer  after  the  happy  Revolution  of  i683  had  sent 
the  persecuting  Holofernes  of  the  House  of  Stewart  to  the  right- 
about. Mr.  Skinner  lived  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  tolerant  dis- 
pensation, which  indeed  was  due  in  some  measure  to  his  personal 
efforts.  But  in  his  time  ho  had  seen  his  chapel  burned  down,  and 
had  been  sent,  like  St.  Peter  and  St.  Faul,  to  testify  for  the  truth 
in  a  prison. 

Even  at  this  present  day  it  may  be  held  to  be  an  inconsistency 
and  a  scandal  that  the  clergymen  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalian 
Church  should  be  left  to  semi-starvation  by  the  wealthy  members 
of  their  flocks.  That  communion  in  most  of  the  Scotch  counties 
includes  the  large  majority  of  the  Landed  proprietors  ;  yet  the  man 
who  ministers  to  those  gentlemen  in  spiritual  matters  has  every 
opportunity  of  mortifying  the  flesh  in  his  struggles  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Things  were  infinitely  worse  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  although  then  there  was  more  excuse  for  it. 
Many  of  the  lairds  were  poor  enough  ;  most  of  them  held  Jacobite 
opinions,  and  not  a  few  had  been  stricken  with  confiscation  and 
fines  for  their  concern  with  the  rising  of  '45.  When  youn«- 
Skinner,  who  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  changed  the  form  of 
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his  religion,  it  was  assuredly  not  for  the  sake  of  the  loaves  and 
toshes.    He  had  been  a  parochial  schoolmaster  with  good  hope  of 
a  Presbyterian  kirk  ;  as  a  convert  to  Episcopacy  and  a  candidate 
lor  orders,  there  was  little  before  him  but  lifelong  privation 
Obtaining  a  cure  of  souls  was  a  practical  certainty,  because  the 
pay  was  so  small  and  the  responsibilities  so  perilous  that  charges 
positively  went  a-begging.     After  accepting  a  tutorship  in  the 
bnetlands,  he  married  the  penniless  daughter  of  a  clergyman  there 
and  coming  back  to  his  native  county  of  Aberdeen,  was  appointed 
to  the"  benefice"  of  Longside,  in  Buchan,  where  he  vegetated  for 
the  rest  of  his  long  life.    There  is  rather  a  good  story  told  about 
his  speedy  "preferment."    A  clergyman,  consulted  by  the  Bishop 
0   the  diocese  as  to  an  eligible  man  for  the  parish,  mentioned 
fekinner.    He  highly  commended  the  youth's  talents  and  learning 
but  added  that  he  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  prudence,  since  he  ha^d 
married  a  portionless  bride  without  having  either  income  or  home. 
Ihen,  said   the  Bishop,  «  he  is  the  very  man  for  the  place, 
lie  has  had  experience  of  poverty,  he  has  learned  to  endure 
hardness,  and  with  his  abilities  and   experience   he  will  be 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  whatever  they  may 
be.     Skinner  had  every  opportunity  for  continuing  that  dis- 
cipline of  resignation  and  self-denial.     Having  made   up  his 
mind  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  minister  to  the  altar 
literally  for  bread  and  cheese,  he  needed  no  ready  money  to  start 
with.    As  Mr.  Walker  remarks,  at  that  time  "  the  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  as  a  rule,  had  no  home  to  furnish."    When  he  did  not 
live  in  lodgings  he  became  the  tenant  of  a  humble  cottage,  divided 
into  the  couple  of  compartments  which  the  Scotch  call  a  "but  and 
a  ben."  Very  many  years  afterwards,  and  when  at  the  height  of  frs 
reputation,  Skinners  well-selected  little  library  of  the  fathers,  &c 
was  stowed  away  in  an  antechamber  of  less  than  five  feet  square. 
Mr.  Walker  can  only  hint  at  his  early  privations,  for  he  took  them 
so  much  as  matters  of  course  that  he  has  left  no  record  of  them. 
But  if  his  life  was  retired  and  unobtrusive,  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
eventful,   lis  had  settled  into  his  parish  about  the  time  of  the 
last  Jacobite  troubles  ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  the  country 
was  under  martial  law.    There  were  enactments  in  force,  more- 
over, which  made  Episcopal  assemblies  penal,  and  if  Sunday 
services  were  conducted  by  nonjurers,  it  was  simply  because  the 
authorities  winked  at  them.    When  any  person  of  local  influence 
chose  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  the  authorities  had  no  option 
but  to  act.     A  lady  in  his  parish  was  Mr.  Skinner's  personal 
enemy,  and  in  consequence   he  saw  his  little  chapel  burned 
down.     Coming  home  late  one  evening  from  parochial  duty, 
he  found  his  home  in  possession  of  a  party  of  soldiers,  who 
"  pillaged  the  house  of  everything  they  could  carry  with  them, 
hardly  leaving  a  change  of  linen  to  father,  mother,  or  child  in  the 
family."    Regular  places  of  worship  were  legally  proscribed,  and 
we  have  a  curious  account  of  various  ways  in  which  the  prohibi- 
tion was  evaded.     After  his  very  primitive  meeting-place  had 
been  burned  down,  Mr.  Skinner  used  to  assemble  his  little  congre- 
gation in  the  open  yard  at  the  back  of  his  cottage,  praying  and 
preaching  from  one  of  his  windows.    Elsewhere  the  clergyman 
with  his  own  family  and  the  regulation  number  of  hearers  as- 
sembled in  one  small  room,  while""  the  other  apartments  within 
earshot  were  occupied  by  other  members  of  the  congregation." 
Subsequently  to  being  burned  out  and  pillaged,  Mr.  Skinner,  as  we 
have  said,  had  to  suffer  in  person  as  well  as  in  property.    He  was 
charged  with  non-conformity  by  some  anonymous  informer,  pro- 
bably the  fair  Presbyterian  zealot'who  had  set  tire  to  his  chapel,  and 
the  authorities,  though  apparently  with  considerable  reluctance,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  commit  him  to  prison  ;  and  accordindv  he 
was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  gaol  of  old  Aberdeen.  Thither 
his  character  for  benevolence  and  good-fellowship  had  preceded 
him,  and  the  sympathy  of  even  the  Presbyterian  citizens  took 
comforting  and  practical  shapes.    They  kept  his  table  supplied, 
and  gave  him  their  company  as  well,  "it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  after  all  his  early  troubles  and  anxieties,  the  worthy  clergy- 
man lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  could  look  back  on  that  time 
of  persecution  as  on  an  evil  dream  of  his  manhood.    He  died 
peacefully  under  the  roof  of  his  favourite  son,  who,  on  Mr.  Skinner's 
declining  the  office,  had  become  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  having 
survived  his  affectionate  wife  but  a  year  or  two. 

To  those  who  know  the  song  of  "  Tullochgorum "  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  author  was  a  "  clergyman  of  the  old  school." 
He  took  his  part  in  all  kinds  of  social  gathering's  ;  he  is  said  to 
have  needed  and  been  grateful  for  a  word  of  friendly  counsel,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  practice  of  con- 
viviality to  excess ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  open  house 
for  his  parishioners  on  certain  Church  festivals  with  the  provisions 
which  they  had  poured  into  the  parsonage  themselves;  and 
it  was  significant  that  he  would  have  neither  blind  nor  curtain 
to  the  study  window,  because  the  midnight  oil  he  was  burning 
over  his  labours  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  some  belated 
parishioner.  So,  as  he  said  himself,  his  literary  work  was  sure 
to  be  useful  in  one  way  if  not  in  another.  "  He  was  the  life  and 
soul,"  writes  Mr.  Walker,  "  of  every  party  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent. And  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry  he  was  probably 
present  at  rather  many."  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
literary  contents  of  the  volume  "is  the  account  of  his  inter- 
course with  Burns.  Burns  met  his  son,  the  Bishop,  by  acci- 
dent in  Aberdeen,  and  insisted  upon  dragging  him  into  a 
tavern  to  take  a  social  glass  with  himself  and  a  printer.  Other 
times,  other  manners !  Burns  had  expressed  profound  admiration 
for  the  genial  author  of  "  Tullochgorum  "  and  "  The  Ewe  wi'  the 
Crookit  Horn";  when  Bishop  Skinner  told  him  that  he  must 
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have  passed  in  course  of  his  Northern  tour  within  four  miles  of  I 
the  reverend  author's  parsonage.  "  Well,"  said  he  (Burns)  at 
parting,  and  shaking  me  by  the  hand  as  if  he  had  been  really  my 
brother,  "  I  am  happy  in  having  seen  you  and  thereby  conveying 
my  long-harboured,  sentiments  of  regard  for  your  worthy  sire  ; 
assure  him  of  it  in  the  heartiest  manner,  and  that  never  did  a 
devotee  of  the  Virgin  Mary  go  to  Loretto  with  more  fervour  than 
I  would  have  approached  his  dwelling  and  worshipped  at  his 
shrine."  The  Bishop  wrote  an  account  of  the  interview  to  his 
father  at  length,  well  knowing  how  the  old  man  would  be  gratified 
by  the  praises  of  the  poet. 


A  BATCH  OF  ITALIAN  NOVELS.* 

*  X  OOKINGr  back  over  the   past  year,"  says  a  well-known 
-Li  Italian  critic,  reviewing  the  literature  of  his  country  in  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  best  of  Italian  literary  journals,  L'i  Domenica 
Zf#eran'fl,"wecanonlycalltominda  long  and  monotonous  index  of 
mediocre  productions  without  any  boldness  of  originality,  without 
any  new  motives  or  any  Dew  forms.    It  is  to  us  as  though  we 
came  forth  out  of  a  carefully-sown,  well-cultivated,  and  richly- 
wooded  plain,  but  no  recollection  remains  to  us  of  those  even  fields,  I 
those  fine  tree9,  those  square  houses  with  their  grey-tinted  walls  I 
and  their  green  shutters."     The  prospect   would  be  far  from 
encouraging  if  the  writer  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  "perhaps  this  j 
silence  holds  the  obscure,  unknown,  and  subterranean  fermentation 
of  the  seeds  of  winter,"  and  he  confirms  this  hypothesis  by  affirm-  | 
ing  that  criticism  at  least,  and  the  prose  of  newspaper  writing  has  ; 
grown   stronger,  more  temperate,  more  serious,  more  honest ;  ! 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  public  show  an  improvement  J 
in  taste  and  culture  and  a  better  intuition  of  the  truth,  in-  j 
ducing  him  to   hope  that  perhaps   a  literary  spring  is  about 
to   burst  upon  his   land  in  all  freshness  and  beauty.     Of  the 
novelists  of  his  time,  however,  Sijinor   Lodi  thinks,  alas,  but 
poorly.  '•'  The  romance  writers  of  to-day,"  he  says,  "  strive  for  the  j 
most  part  too  much  to  be  naturalists;  in  truth,  instead  of  being 
historians,  they  are  but  too  often  mere  reporters.    They  have  \ 
cast  themselves  upon   the   fields  and  amid  the  mountains  of  ! 
the  South ;  they  have  filled  their  pages  with  carmine  and  with 
cobalt ;  they  have  even,  in  trying  to  give  the  precise  note,  repro-  J 
•duced  the  language  of  the  peasant,  so  that  not  only  the  characters, 
gat  the  authors,  use  the  style  and  the  words  of  Sicily  or  of  j 
€alabria." 

We  recognize  in  this  description  the  best,  and,  according  to  this  I 
worthy  critic,  the  worst  also,  of  the  biolcs  beneath  our  hand.  \ 
The  names  of  Giovanni  Verga,  Luigi  Capuana,  Camillo  Boito  ! 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves.  One  and  all  they  have  "cast  j 
themselves  upon  the  fields  and  amid  the  mountains  of  the  j 
South";  not  all  with  the  same  success  as  regards  power  of  real- 
ization, but  all  with  the  same  anxious  search  alter  simple  truths 
and  simple  sentiments;  all  seeking  emancipation  from  the 
r  Manzonian  mannerism,"  even  though,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  they  are  precipitating  themselves  into  the  naturalistic 
mannerism — that  scholastic  prejudicewhich  we  have, unfortunately, 
imported  from  France,  where  it  is,  be  it  said,  already  plaved  out." 
That  much  has  been  imported  from  France  into  the  literature,  and 
especially  into  the  fiction,  of  Italy  we  must  agree  with  the  critic 
of  the  Domenica  Letterarin.  To  glance  down  the  new  list  of  the 
publications  of  Fratelli  Treves  of  Milan,  and  to  note  that  two-thirds 
of  them  consist  of  translations  from  the  French,  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Zola,  Gaboriau,  and  Daudet,  is  not  of  course,  strictly 
speaking,  to  say  that  French  influence  has  been  imported  into 
Italian  fiction  :  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  lack  of  indications  that 
assert  beyond  any  question  the  influence  in  Italian  fiction  of  the 
principlesand  prejudices  of  the  contemporary  French  school.  Some- 
thing of  course  must  be  allowed,  although  the  Italians  would 
probably  not  be  flattered  by  the  concession,  to  the  kindred  tastes 
and  kindred  temperaments  of  the  educated  classes  in  both  nations. 
In  spite  of  many  and  important  differences  of  a  more  serious 
kind,  both  the  Italians  and  the  French  have  the  Southern 
love  of  harmless  publicity,  and  the  consequently  natural  dis- 
like to  the  secreliveness  of  suburban  English  home  life.  Fnjoy- 
ing  climates  similar  enough  to  foster  the  love  of  outdoor 
amusements,  they  naturally  have  a  preference  for  the  same 
pastimes,  and  with  a  code  of  social  laws  both  of  them  differing  in 
somewhat  the  same  particulars  from  ours,  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  lenient  or  the  most  severe  towards  the  same  range  of 
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offences.  When  Anton  Barrili — the  most  fashionable  of  Italian 
novelists,  and  the  most  competent,  according  to  the  showing  of  one 
of  his  critics,  to  tell  us  of  the  customs  of  the  great  world— intro- 
duces the  hero  of  his  last  novel  upon  the  pavement  of  the  chief  street 
of  the  town,  loitering  there  with  apparently  no  better  object  than 
to  pass  the  time,  wo  feel  that  his  critics  are  right  in  awarding  to 
him  the  palm  for  vivid  and  realistic  description  of  the  manners  of  his 
world:  and  we  remember  that  in  those  pleasant  cities  of  the  South, 
provincial  to  the  core,  even  where  they  bear  the  names  of  capitals, 
to  loiter  at  street  corners,  to  wander  aimlessly  up  and  down  a 
fashionable  thoroughfare  watching  fashionable  ladies  driving  past 
in  fashionable  equipages,  to  sip  coffee  or  cool  drinks  in  open  places, 
smoking  long  cheap  cigars  and  discussing  the  last  bit  of  scandal  and 
the  past  and  future  fortunes  of  friends  and  relatives,  make  up  that 
recognized  business  and  the  accepted  pleasure  of  the  male  portion 
of  the  followers  of  fashion.  Signor  Signorini,  the  hero  of  Fior 
di  Mu ghetto,  does  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  belong  to  the 
upper  classes.  He  is  a  perfectly  colourless,  uninteresting,  uncultured, 
and  commonplace  "  city  "  youth,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  he  richly 
deserves  the  title  of  "  idiot"  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
the  story  by  the  insolent  husband  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  has 
been  persuaded  to  pay  a  mild  and  ridiculous  court.  So  foolish  is 
he  that,  because  he  is  short-sighted,  he  does  not  even  perceive  the 
interest  his  piuk  and  white  face  has  excited  in  the  childish  breast 
of  a  young  lady  who  drives  past  his  special  street  corner  every  day 
with  her  mother,  finding  nothing  better  to  do  in  her  dulness 
than  to  weave  a  fairy  tale  around  his  most  uninspiring  per- 
sonality. We  admit,  cf  course,  that  Signor  Barrili  intended 
to  write  a  satire  upon  the  nonentities  who  adorn  the  market- 
places of  the  provincial  towns  of  his  native  laud,  and  upon  the 
empty-pated  maidens  who  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  but  a 
possible  love  affair ;  but  in  spite  of  many  redeeming  qualities  in 
the  work,  we  cannot  think  that  such  a  subject  deserved  his  atten- 
tion for  the  space  of  223  pages  ;  nor  can  we  agree  with  an  Italian 
critic  who  finds  in  the  heroine's  affection  for  this  unknown  youth 
"all  the  freshness  of  an  idyll."  The  book,  it  must  be  said, 
is  written  with  all  the  purity  and  elegance  of  style  peculiar 
to  the  versatile  Genoese  author,  and  the  description  of  the 
wedding  journey  of  Olelia  Donati  and  the  Baron  is  touched  off 
with  a  light  and  happy  hand  ;  but  it  remains  nevertheless  an  un- 
edifying  picture  of  Italian  society — all  the  more  unedifying  by 
reason  of  its  realism.  Signor  Barrili  has  also  during  the  past 
year  followed  up  his  course  of  so-called  sacred  romances  by  an 
account  of  the  loves  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  a 
book  called  L'  Anel/o  di  Salomone ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  this  most  ambitious  performance  can  save  him  from  the 
reproach  of  a  falling  off  since  L  Olmo  e  VEdera,  and  the  Capitan 
Dodero. 

Barrili  is  perhaps,  of  the  more  prominent  among  present  Italian 
novelists,  the  one  who  best  illustrates  our  theory  that  the 
similarity  between  French  and  Italian  writers  is  not  all  due  to 
imitation,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  the  natural  affinity  of  taste 
and  genius.  He  describes  the  cosmopolitan  classes  in  all  nations, 
but  he  describes  them  with  something  of  a  national  flavour.  His 
men,  if  they  are  blunter  of  wit  and  coarser  of  intellect  than  the 
Parisian  hero,  are  a  thought  more  chivalrous,  a  thought  more 
tender-hearted,  a  thought  less  cynical ;  his  women,  if  they  are 
less  vivacious,  have  the  softer  manners,  the  subtler  grace,  the 
warmer  heart  of  the  Italians.  But  in  the  much-admired  work  of 
Matilde  Serao — in  spite  of  a  certain  originality  which  makes  itself 
felt  as  the  story  advances — we  find  a  close  adherence  to  the 
French  realistic  school,  modified,  however,  by  occasional  reference 
to  older  and  more  classical  models,  and  especially  to  the  author  of 
Consuelo ;  a  fact  which  has,  according  to  an  Italian  journal,  earned 
for  the  authoress  in  Paris  the  rather  exaggerated  nickname  of 
"  La  petite  Sand  italienne."  Matilde  Serao  is  evidently  the 
petted  writer  of  the  day  in  her  own  land ;  and  one  critic 
declares  that  when  once  the  true  nature  of  the  artist  has  broken 
the  bonds  of  self-imposed  testhotic  laws,  her  work  swells  into 
a  "  duet  of  love  "  worthy  of  antiquity.  That  something  of  the 
method  of  the  famous  French  writer,  and  something  too,  in  a  very 
modern  form,  which  recalls  the  pathetic  story  of  Manon  Lescaut, 
finds  an  echo  in  the  work  called  Fantasia  (3),  is  indubitable;  but, 
despite  the  power  and  artistic  taste  that  she  possesses,  we  cannot 
agree  with  her  compatriots  that  Matilde  Serao  has  been  quite 
able  to  rival  the  more  classical  achievements  of  French  art.  Her 
love-duet  is  not  exactly  ca9t  in  the  idyllic  mould  that  can 
take  it  out  of  the  region  of  vulgar  love-making  and  raise  it 
into  a  poem  overflowing  with  the  most  ennobling  influences. 
It  has  but  little  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  spirit  of  unparalleled 
devotion  with  which  Manon  Lescaut  thrills  our  hearts ;  it 
throbs  with  no  chivalry,  no  sacrifice ;  it  is  mere  earthly  love- 
making,  and  we  cannot  feel  that  it  has  ever  reached  higher.  And 
yet  the  heroine — one  of  the  type  of  feverishly-nervous,  hysterical 
charactei-3  who  seem  to  be  the  product  of  our  present  civilization 
— high-flown,  ecstatic,  sentimental,  unhealthy,  but  with  some  sort 
of  fascination  which  we  feel  justly  entitles  her  to  the  love  and 
homage  of  all  who  approach  her,  is  always  on  the  hunt  for  spiritual 
rapture.  When  we  are  first  introduced  to  Lucia  Altimare  as  a 
schoolgirl  in  the  convent,  she  thinks  she  will  find  her  ideal  in 
ecstatic  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  faints  with  excite- 
ment on  the  cold  flags  of  the  chapel  before  her  image.  She  vows 
she  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  earthly  love,  that  she  is  born  to 
be  lonely  and  sad ;  vows  it  to  her  bosom  friend,  a  quiet,  simple, 
gentle  girl,  Caterina  Spaccapietra,  who  is  devoted  to  her  strange 
comrade  with  all  the  strength  of  a  fond  and  straightforward  nature 
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— so  devoted  that,  one  day,  she  saves  lier  friend's  life,  little  guessing 
to  what  end.    Lucia,  in  her  history  exercise  on  the  theme  of 
the  unfortunate  Beatrice  di  Teuda,  has  given  vent  to  such  a 
rhapsody  on  wedded  love  that  she  meets  with  a  stern  reproof 
from  the  Professor,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  as  well  as  from  the 
Lady  Superior,  from  whom  she  has  hitherto  had  only  favouritism. 
"Wounded  in  her  morbid  pride,  she  attempts   suicide,  and  is 
only  rescued  from  throwing  herself  off  the  convent  terrace  by  the 
good  little  Caterina,  with  whom,  in  an  impressive  scene  in  the 
convent  chapel  at  dead  of  night,  she  consequently  exchanges  half 
her  lapis-lazuli  rosary,  in  token  that  they  two  shall  be  true  to 
their  sacred  friendship,  each  willing  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  to 
the  other,  and  even,  if  need  he,  to  die  for  her.    So  the  school  life 
breaks  up.    Lucia  at  home  loses  herself  in  religious  fervours  and 
in  studies  conducted  under  the  tuition  of  the  poor  Professor,  whom 
she  at  last  drives  into  a  madhouse.    Caterina  marries  a  handsome, 
herculean,  athletic  cousin,  to  whom  she  has  long  been  engaged, 
and  who  at  first  takes  a  violent  dislike  to  her  sickly,  "  aesthetic  " 
friend ;  but  one  evening,  on  being  maliciously  left  alone  with 
her  by  his  wife,  who  is  anxious  to  coax  the  two  beings  she  loves 
best  into  some  kind  of  sympathy,  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  subtle  fasci- 
nation, and,  by  a  foolish  word  and  kiss,  incurs  the  wrath  of  his 
goddess  at  the  same  time  that  he  sinks  degraded  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. From  this  moment  the  love-duet  begins.  Lucia  considers 
i.t  a  philanthropical  duty  to  many  a  despicably  selfish,  consump- 
tive cousin,  whose  last  years  she  wishes  to  brighten  ;  but  her 
elaborate  display  of  pitying  affection  towards  this  wretched  crea- 
ture is  rather  repulsive  than  the  reverse.     Even  in  the  last 
horribly  realistic  death-bed  scene,  when  the  mask  has  fallen,  and 
the  two  who  have  been  betrayed  sit  side  by  side  looking  at  their 
fate,  and  one  after  the  other  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  diary  in 
which  Lucia  has  written  her  ecstatic  love-thoughts  to  her  friend's 
husband — even  in  the  vicinity  of  death,  the  wild  and  selfish 
ravings  of  a  poor  nature  must  fill  us  with  disgust ;  and  it  is  to  the 
silent  and  patient  grief  of  the  outraged  young  wife  that  we  give 
all  the  pathos,  guessing  what  the  lapis-lazuli  rosary  is  to  mean  for 
her.    The  character  of  Lucia  is  a  clever  psychological  study,  but 
it  is  little  Caterina  who  claims  our  tear  as  she  orders  her  apart- 
ment in  Naples,  like  the  methodical  little  housewife  that  she  is,  and 
goes  quietly  off  to  the  deserted  country  villa  where  they  all  four 
spent  such  pleasant  summer  days,  and  there  lays  herself  down  in 
the  closed  room  with  the  smouldering  charcoal  to  keep  her  part, 
according  to  her  simple  notion,  of  the  bargain  of  the  lapis-lazuli 
rosary.    But  Matilde  Serao  has  a  fine  literary  sense,  and  consider- 
able poetical  faculty ;  in  spite  of  the  glowing  criticisms  of  the 
Italian  papers  on  the  work  of  Signor  de  Zerbi,  her  talent  seems 
to  us  to  be  far  more  distinguished  than  that  of  the  author  of 
L'Arvelenatrice,  another  novel  of  the  same  order.    The  inevitable 
consumptive  figure  of  Italian  fiction,  in  the  person  of  a  fair,  young 
heiress,  is  more  pleasing,  if  less  realistic,  than  hers ;  but  Signor 
de  Zerbi's  intrigue  is  mere  mechanism ;  it  neither  fascinates  nor 
expites  us ;  his  characters  have  little  beauty,  his  style  is  unin- 
spired, the  metaphysical  and  scientific  discussions  which  he  intro- 
duces by  the  way  are  out  of  place  and  wearisome,  his  psychological 
studies  have  but  little  of  the  pulsation  of  life.    The  cold  tempera- 
ment of  Isenarda  differs  of  course  in  type  from  the  feverish 
impetuosity  of  Lucia,  but  the  coldness  is  the  coldness  of  a 
character  too  lifeless  to  be  imposing,  and  her  crime  does  not  affect 
us,  for  we  scarcely  know  whether  it  was  committed,  if  committed 
at  all,  in  a  calculating  spirit  almost  too  horrible  to  be  possible,  or 
in  jealousy  of  an  innocent  young  girl  so  unwarrantable  as  to  be 
equally  repellent. 

We  cannot  help  it ;  in  spite  of  the  Italian  reviewers,  we  are  glad 
to  return  to  the  authors  who  "  cast  themselves  upon  the  fields  and 
amid  the  mountains  of  the  South  " ;  we  can  even  welcome  the 
Sicilian  and  Calabrian  dialects,  the  carmine  and  cobalt  with  which 
the  pages  are  filled,  if  they  will  but  tell  us  of  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  if  they  will  but  sound  their  own  national  note.  And  in 
the_  instance  of  Signor  Verga  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
critic,  in  reviewing  the  works  of  the  last  twelve  months,  was  only 
taking  account  of  the  Noi-elle  Rusticane  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  not  of  the  Per  le  Vie  which  only  appeared  towards  its  close. 
In  regard  to  the  former  collection  of  short  rustic  stories,  the  criticism 
is  perhaps  well  founded.  There  is  the  same  freshness  of  style  and 
"vivacity  of  thought  as  in  the  rare  and  powerful  tales  contained  in 
the  volume  called  Vila  de'  Campi,  which  first  made  Verga  known  for 
his  pastoral  studies,  though  he  had  already  achieved  a  considerable 
degree  of  success — merited  or  unmerited — in  his  own  countrv  by 
such  unpleasant  and  crude  romances  as  Eva,  Tujre  Reale,  &c. ; 
but,  though  the  hand  that  paints  the  pictures  is  the  same,  the 
composition  of  them  is  not  so  powerful.  They  are  landscape 
sketches,  with  the  figures  only  introduced  to  heighten  the  effect; 
they  are  not  human  studies,  vibrating  with  human  life.  "GliOrfani" 
and  "  Pane  Nero"  are  the  best  in  the  volume  of  Xovelle  Rusticane, 
but  they  are  nothing  beside  "  La  Lupa  "  or  even  beside  "  Jeli  il 
Pastore  "  in  the  Vita  de'  Campi  of  18S0. 

The  author  of  "Jeli,"  and  of  the  splendidly  terrible  Calabrian  con- 
tadina  with  the  poppies  in  her  hand  and  the  black  eyes  that  burn 
like  coals  of  fire,  has  not,  however,  lost  his  witchcraft.  If  in  the 
Ifovclle  Rusticane  the  glorious  sun  of  Catania  has  but  illumined 
the  landscape,  in  the  more  recent  Sicilian  sketch  of  Ncdda  the 
beauty  and  pathos  of  that  wild,  fair  land  enters  into  the  picture 
of  the  folk  who  people  it,  into  the  face  and  eyes  and  heart  of 
the  |poor  little  luckless  peasant  heroine,  with  her  lover  dying 
of  cruel  labour,  fatigue,  and  famine  in  the  fever-stricken  fields 
■where  pestilence  marches  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  daring 


splendours  of  nature,  and  human  souls  tramp  daily  to  their  death 
in  the  daily  toil,  resignedly,  even  ofttimes  perfectly  happy,  in 
their  quiet  ignorance.     In  Per  le    Vie  again,  where  Signor 
Verga  does  for  the  lower  order  of  town  life  what  he  has  so  often 
done  for  the  country,  there  are  several  instances  of  the  deepest 
understanding  of  simple  pathos.  Let  any  one  read  '•  II  Canarino  del 
No.  15,"  and  juda-e  for  himself.    The  style  is  very  simple,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  word  here  and  there  adopted  from  the  Milanese  dialect, 
easily  comprehensible  to  a  foreign  ear ;  the  storv  is  very  short. 
Signor  Verga  gives  us  another  patriotic  tale  of  luckless  love 
in  this  volume,  "  Semplice  Storia";  another  powerful,  though 
unpleasant,  study  of  low  life  in  the  sketch  called  "  Gelosia,'' 
and  another  heart-rending  story  of  betrayed  womanhood  in  "  Via 
Cruris,"  but  none  of  them  have  all  the  beauty,  to  our  minds, 
of  "II  Canarino  del  No.  15."    The  simple  human  interest  of 
these  stories  reminds  us  of  the  Vie  de  Bohime  of  Henry  Murger, 
though  Henry  Murger  never  to  our  recollection  attempted  such 
unpleasant  realism  as  in  "  Amore  senza  Benda  "  or  in  "  Gelosia-" 
The  power  of  these  two  compositions  scarcely  atones  for  their 
ugliness,  and  we  regret  the  ugliness  all  the  more  because  the 
author  knows  so  well  what  beauty  is.    We  find  this  same  fault  in 
some  of  the  stories  which  Signor  Luigi  Capuaua  gives  us  in  his 
new  volume  entitled  Homo.    The  picture  of  the  bad  wife  in 
'■  Mostruosita,"  who  betrays  her  husband  so  long  as  he  adores  her, 
and  becomes  his  silent  and  loving  slave  after  once  he  has  beaten 
her,  and  trodden  upon  the  last  of  her  lovers ;  the  horribly  living 
description  in  "  Povero  Dottore  " ;  the  brutally  powerful  sketch, 
in  " La  Mula,"  of  the  countryman's  rich  but  meek  and  wretched 
wife,  to  whom  even  the  mule  is  preferred,  and  who  might  die  of 
the  fever,  and  welcome,  when  once  she  has  willed  her  money 
aright,  if  only  the  beast  be  saved  from  the  disease  that  is  upon  it — 
these  will  serve  enough  to  show  how  careless  of  repose,  or  even 
of  beauty,  as  we  ehieffy  understand  it,  are  these  searchers  after 
realism.    Signor  Capuana  fascinates  us  more  when  we  read  his 
charming  volume  of  fairy  tales  called  Cera  una  Volla,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  admirably  recalls  without  imitating  all  the  pleasant 
'■'once  upon  a  time  "  legends  of  our  childhood.    In  his  country 
stories  Signor  Capuana  shows  himself  to  be  evidently  one  of 
those  authors  who  lay  themselves  open  to  the  censure  of  the 
critic  of  the  Domenica  Letteraria  for  using  provincial  colloquial- 
isms inadmissible  in  pure  style.    His  "  Lo  Sciancato"  is,  in  its  title 
first  and  afterwards  in  its'relation,  an  example  of  the  justice  of 
the  reproof.    We  have  not  this  fault  to  find  with  the  style  of  the 
last  on  our  list  of  short  story-tellers,  Signor  Camilb  Boito.  Per- 
haps he  equally  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  morbid  realism, 
but  it  is  in  somewhat  a  gentler  form  ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
language,  we  cannot  find  the  same  tendency  as  in  Capuana,  and 
often  in  Verga.    Perhaps  Signor  Boito — who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
brother  of  Arrigo  Boito,  the  great  composer — being  an  art  critic 
has  been  obliged  to  form  his  style  to  suit  the  stricter  requirements 
of  journalism.     In  his  short  stories,  gathered  together  under 
the  title  of  Senso,  there  is,  as  we  have  alreadv  intimated,  much 
that  is  charming  and  a  good  deal  that  is  original.    In  Italy  we 
are  told  that  this  volume  has  far  more  success  than  its  predecessor, 
published  in  the  first  days  when  the  cause  of  realism  had  planted 
its  standard  in  the  land  of  Manzoni  and  of  Salvatore  Farina.  The 
reason  is  evident.    The  taste  for  naturalistic  effects  had  not  yet 
ripened  among  a  people  used  to  academical  heaviness  of  diction. 
But  now  it  is  a  different  matter.    The  taste  for  crude  naturalism 
has  run  rampant,  and  perhaps  Signor  Boito  is  not  even  equal  to 
the  occasion  with  his  fanciful  subjects  and  his  comparatively 
gentle   style.     He  paints   his  landscapes  straight  from  the 
"fields    and    mountains,''    it    is    true,  but    his  people  are 
ghosts  of  the  older  spirit  of  romanticism,  onlv  freshly  coloured 
from  nature  by  a  bold  and  skilful  hand.    His  "  Vade  retro, 
Satana,"  is  a  realistic  study  which  perhaps  has  chiefly  won 
for  the  book  its  success:   for  in  the  sad,  fanciful  sketch  of 
the  remorse  of  a  man  who  has  betraved  the  honour  of  a  voun"- 
girl,  the  sole  comfort  and  idolized  "divinity  of  an  old  grand- 
father, in  the  morbid  dreaminess  of  such  a  mere  idea  as  "  II 
Demonio  Muto,"  whatsver  fascination  there  is  does  not  seem  to  us- 
to  be  of  a  kind  to  attract  a  general  public ;  while  the  somewhat 
sickly  cynicism  of  "  Meno  di  un  giorno,"  and  of  most  of  the 
remaining  tales,  would,  we  hope,  only  find  an  echo  in  sickly  minds. 
The  work  of  such  men  as  Carducci  and  De  Amicis— the  former 
of  whom  is  regarded  as  the  growing  light  of  the  modern  school- 
has  much,  however,  to  answer  for,  although  its  influence  does  not 
properly  extend  into  the  realm  of  fiction.    We  can  scarcelv  think 
that  such  works  as  the  long  and  coldly  cvnical  essay  on  friend- 
ship lately  published  by  Signor  de  Amicis  can  tend  healthfully  to 
influence  any  public  or  any  school  of  young  writers.    The  works 
that  we  have  cited  are,  however,  with  their  good  and  their 
bad  points,  those  by  which  the  Italy  of  to-day  claims  her  place 
in  literary  fame.    There  are  plenty  of  other  novels,  however, 
published  and  read  by  plenty   of   other  folk— novels  that 
we  cannot  quite  pass  over  without  a  mention  in  a  review 
of  the  recent  fiction  of  Italy.    There  are  the  somewhat  lengthy 
and  uninspired  romances  of  Antonio  Cacciauiga,  an  author  who 
enjoys  some  fame  in  his  own  countrv,  and  was  specially  suc- 
cessful with  a  novel  published  in  1S75  called  II  Bacio  della 
Contessa  Savina.     His  latest  work,  entitled  II  Convento,  is  the 
remonstrance  of  a  Tory  on  the  effort  to  suppress  outworn  reli- 
gious fanaticism  by  modern  Radical  notions.    The  motive  turns 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  gives  scope  for 
priggish  young  hero  to  save  the  ancient  convent  of  his  nath 
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village  horn  destruction  and  to  invent  a  new  system  of  religious 
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retreat,  in  accordance  with  the  new  laws  of  his  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  mild  social  intrigues  introduced  on  the  way,  by  which 
the  wickedness  of  other  women  is  intended  to  act  as  a  foil  to 
the  supreme  goodness  of  the  heroine,  are  not  ingenious  enough 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  book.  Another  romance,  written 
by  one  of  the  order  of  "False  Manzonians,"  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  Dal  Prime,  Piano  alia  SeflStta  of  Enrico  Castelnuoyo. 
Although  this  author  has  long  enjoyed  enough  popularity  for 
his  next  work,  11  Professor  Romualdo,  to  be  held  forth,  together 
with  the  third  series  of  Giosue  Carducci's,  so  to  speak,  meta- 
physical and  critical  studies  —  Confessioni  e  Battar/lie  —  as  the 
reward  to  be  given  gratis  to  old  subscribers  to  the  journal, 
we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  style  of  this  writer  pleases  us 
but  scantly.  Dal  Prima  Piano  alia  Sqffitta  is  a  Venetian  story,  and 
begins  with  a  fairly  picturesque  description  of  a  regatta  on  the 
Grand  Canal  in  1838.  As  its  title  suggests,  it  follows  the  fortunes 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  who,  in  the  first  chapter,  look 
haughtily  forth  from  the  first-floor  windows  of  their  ancestral 
palace  to  applaud  the  family  gondola  as  steered  in  the  race  by  the 
scion  of  the  house,  and  who  in  the  last  finish  miserably,  in  the 
person  of  that  very  scion  himself,  beneath  the  attics  of  the  same 
house,  whose  first-floor  glories  Jare  let  to  a  rich,  insolent  foreigner. 
That  the  sad  fate  of  this  arrogant  but  hopelessly  commonplace 
family  arises,  not  only  from  national  disaster  and  unlucky  specula- 
tions, but  quite  as  much  from  the  inherent  profligacy  of  the  male 
members  of  it,  is  of  course  the  gist  of  the  matter.  The  story  is  in 
Venice,  with  all  her  beauties,  natural,  architectural,  historical :  it 
tells  of  Italian  people  and  Italian  manners,  and  tells  of  them  beneath 
the  golden  sunsets,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  blue  air,  and  on  the  blue 
lagunes  of  Venice,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  Italian  about  it, 
nothing  warm,  nothing  thrilling,  nothing  individual.  In  vain 
we  look  for  individuality  and  national  colour,  and  in  vain  "again 
in  the  easily  successful  sentimentalities  of  the  author  of  Casa 
Altrui.  The  story  of  the  child  of  the  people  adopted  by  the 
lady  of  noble  birth,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  finally  allowed 
to  mate  with  the  daughter  of  the  house,  has  nothing  new  in 
the  manner  of  the  telling,  and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
hundreds  of  other  stories  of  its  kind ;  nor  do  the  other  tales  in 
this  volume  aspire  to  any  higher  place  in  literature.  Less  pre- 
tentious, and  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  pretensions,  is  the 
somewhat  involved  and  sentimental,  but  prettily  written,  little 
volume  by  Federiga  Guerini,  the  daughter  of  the  professor  who 
for  many  years  taught  his  language  in  London.  The  book  has  no 
great  literary  merit,  but  the  style  is  pure,  simple,  and  easy  of 
understanding  for  beginners.  L'Assassinio  net  Vieolo  delta  Luna, 
already  casually  mentioned,  begins  well  as  an  imitation  of  Gaboriau, 
but  falls  off  sadly  towards  the  end. 


READY-MADE  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN.* 

ACROSS  the  Atlantic  many  business  transactions  are  system- 
atized in  a  manner  unknown  to  us  in  England,  and  among 
them  is  house-building.  The  method  employed  there  is,  according 
to  popular  report,  a  simple  one.  The  client  enters  the  office  of  an 
architect,  and  turns  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  containing  litho- 
graphs of  houses  suited  to  various  means  and  requirements. 
Having  made  his  selection,  he  "  guesses  he  will  have  one  (or  more) 
of  the  half-million  dollar  ones,"  and  this  preliminary  being  satis- 
factorily settled,  awaits  the  execution  of  his  order.  Should  some 
trifling  error  be  apparent  in  the  result,  such  as  that  his  principal 
rooms  face  north  instead  of  south,  he  has  only  to  give  a  second 
order,  and  his  house  is  promptly  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road. 

In  England  up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  left  un- 
developed the  art  of  making  buildings  walk  about  until  they  have 
reached  an  appropriate  position.  Consequently,  the  person  who 
wishes  to  build  lias  a  more  complicated  problem  to  deal  with.  Hehas 
to  consider  for  himself,  or  to  get  his  architect  to  consider  for  him,  the 
conditions  of  aspect,  site,  levels,  and  views  which  affect  his  scheme. 
He  will  probably  settle  the  position  of  his  building  before  his 
plans  are  made,  and  in  his  comparative  helplessness  will  have  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  Inability  to  change  the  sites  of  our  houses 
is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  we  are  somewhat  old-fashioned. 
In  an  essay  of  Lord  Macaulay's  which  "  every  schoolboy  "  really 
does  or  did  know  almost  by  heart,  it  13  asserted  that  we  expect 
some  degree  of  reticence  and  self-respect  even  in  our  tradesmen 
as  regards  their  methods  of  advertisement.  "  We  expect  some 
reserve,  some  decent  pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our  boot-maker." 
This,  no  doubt,  was  written  many  years  ago,  and  much  progress 
has  been  made  meanwhile.  Still,  as  regards  the  educated  pro- 
fessions, we  have  not  yet  touched  the  high-water  mark  of  modern 
progress.  Architects  (if  we  may  for  the  moment  except  from  the 
category  one  self-assertive  amateur)  are,  on  the  whole,  still 
haunted  by  some  degree  of  mauvaisc  honte,  and  are  so  simple  as  to 
be  content  to  be  judged  by  their  practice,  leaving  untried  at  least 
the  more  direct  methods  of  advertisement  which  are  open  to 
them. 

Though  an  Englishman,  the  author  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion is  haunted  by  no  such  antiquated  restrictions.  Not  only 
does  he  give  us  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  great  variety  of 
bis  designs — mostly,  alas  !  unexecuted — but  is  further  very  candid 
in  expressing  his  opinion  on  their  merits.    All  evince  "  skilful  and 

*  The  Architecture,  of  the  Stables  and  Country  Mansions.  By  John 
Birch,  Architect.    London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1883. 


ingenious  planning,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  "  ;  one  ia 
"  a  well-digested  and  clever  plan  "  ;  another  is  "  well  worthy  of 
careful  study  "  ;  a  third  is  "  pleasing  and  picturesque  "  ;  while  such 
terms  as  "  well-matured,'"  "  leaving  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  good  arrangement,"  are  so  liberally  interlarded  that  the  reader 
need  be  put  to  no  trouble  of  exercising  his  own  critical  faculties. 
That  he  possesses  the  power  of  forming  a  just  estimate  on  archi- 
tectural questions  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  passage. 
Speaking  of  a  restoration  which  he  has  in  hand,  he  informs  us 
that  "  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  whole  will  appear  as  if  it 
had  been  an  entirely  original  conception."  A  very  ordinary  result 
of  restorations  in  our  experience  is  to  produce  "original"  effects 
such  as  would  startle  the  first  designer  could  he  be  resuscitated. 

A  scheme  such  as  the  author's  naturally  requires  great  large- 
ness of  view.  To  trade  successfully  in  ready-made  designs  one 
must  be  prepared  at  all  points.  Any  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  style 
may  be  fatal  to  our  prospects.  Moreover,  orders  must  be  antici- 
pated from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Accordingly,  we 
rind  in  this  work  every  style  included,  from  the  early  Gothic,  for 
the  purity  and  accuracy  of  which  the  competent  self-critic  would 
be  prepared  to  answer,  to  the  ordinary  square  modern  villa,  which 
requires  no  endorsement  from  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
applicants,  from  the  lowly  vicar  to  the  proud  duke,  will  find  their 
very  diverse  requirements  thoughtfully  anticipated.  The  accuracy 
with  which  the  sumptuousness  of  the  edifice  varies  with  the  titular 
rank  of  the  prospective  occupant  is  much  to  be  commended.  Let 
no  one  who  cannot  produce  his  patent  of  nobility  aspire  to  one  of 
those  mansions  in  which  "  my  Lord's  office  "  and  "  her  Ladyship's 
boudoir  "  are  appropriately  pourtrayed ;  nor  let  the  humbler  earl 
pretend  to  an  edifice  which  is  intrinsically  "  ducal."  Even  the  horses 
must  be  content  to  be  accommodated  according  to  the  rank  of  their 
owner.  For  the  opulent  commoner,  however,  there  is  still  a 
chance.  He  may  become  the  happy  possessor  of  a  "  Mansion 
House "  (No.  XLIX.),  and  therein  enjoy  a  reflection  of  civic 
dignity.  I 

Nor  does  Mr.  Birch  limit  his  stock-in-trade  to  designs  for  houses 
and  stables.  He  gives  us  further  a  suggestion  for  an  ideal 
estate.  Starting  from  a  landscape  which  is  free  from  all  such 
embarrassing  conditions  as  undulations  or  woods,  and  is  endowed 
only  with  an  accommodating  river  taking  its  course  at  no  sweet 
will  of  its  own,  but  strictly  according  to  the  exigencies  of  laud- 
scape  gardening,  he  has  succeeded  in  realizing  an  ensemble  of 
enviable  completeness.  Every  prospect  pleases  or  should  please 
the  occupant  of  the  ducal  mansion.  All  is  brand-new,  created  solely 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  eye  and  for  his  honour  and  glory — church, 
schools,  the  cottages  arranged  symmetrically  at  his  gates, 
"  with  a  pump  ('a  pump  is  chaste  practice,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff) 
and  sun-dial  of  old-fashioned  design  in  the  centre,  making 
altogether  a  pleasing,  varied,  and  picturesque  effect.  Here  the 
tenants  and  villagers  might  turn  out  en  masse  and  welcome  their 
lord  or  any  distinguished  guest  in  a  suitable  fashion  as  they  drive 
through  the  triumphal  arch"  and  an  avenue  "  of  tall  poplar-trees, 
in  almost  every  case  giving  dignity  and  sometimes  an  amount 
of  grandeur."    A  charming  picture  of  Arcadian  feudalism  ! 

In  such  a  scheme  the  imagination  has  free  scope,  and  compasses 
even  the  human  and  social  elements  of  interest.  So  it  is,  too, 
with  the  interior  perspectives,  one  of  which  has  caused  us  no  small 
degree  of  respectful  amazement.  In  a  drawing-room  of  Jacobean 
character  a  number  of  ladies  in  Vandyck  costume  are  playing  with 
some  dogs.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  a  page  of  infantile 
proportions,  but  with  a  well-developed  beard,  is  seen  feebly 
gesticulating.  His  costume  is  that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Similarly  attired  is  a  man  of  gigantic  proportions,  who  stands 
near  a  window.  His  mien  is  expressive  of  a  morose  severity. 
The  ladies  appear  to  be  unconscious  of  his  presence.  Now  here  is 
a  mystery  of  no  ordinary  complication,  apparently  involving 
visitants  from  the  unseen  world.  The  Psychical  Society  may  un- 
ravel it ;  we  cannot ;  nor  does  the  author  offer  any  clue. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  designs,  we  will  not  venture  to  differ 
from  the  one  competent  critic  whose  opinion  has  been  so  freely 
and  candidly  expressed.  They  may,  indeed,  be  taken  to  indicate 
the  standard  which  the  new  method  of  architectural  practice  may  be 
expected  to  inaugurate.  On  one  point  only  do  we  feel  inclined  to 
differ  from  him.  The  date  1565  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
us  to  assign  a  building  to  "  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century." 


CANTON'S  GAME  AND  PLAYE  OF  THE  CHESSE.* 

THIS  is,  on  antiquarian  and  historical  grounds,  an  interesting 
book,  and  was  quite  worth  reprinting ;  and  Mr.  Axon  has 
prefixed  to  it  an  introductory  essay  which,  though  far  from  fault- 
less, is  on  the  whole  interesting  and  instructive.  But  we  must 
begin  by  taking  exception  to  the  title-page.  The  proper  title  of 
the  work  is,  as  given  by  Mr.  Blades  in  his  Life  of  Caxton  (p.  173 
of  the  second  edition),  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Chess  Moralized. 
The  additional  word  conveys  the  whole  force  of  the  book.  From 
Mr.  Axon's  title-page  one  would  conclude  that  it  was  a  treatise 
on  chess  ;  whereas  the  connexion  of  it  with  chess  is  of  the  most 
superficial  nature,  it  being  really  a  treatise  on  morality,  freely 
interspersed  with  anecdotes.  Previous  editors  have,  it  is  true, 
not  unfrequently  left  out  the  important  word  on  which  wo  have 
laid  stress,  so  that  Mr.  Axon  does  not  stand  alone  ;  but  the  omission 

*  Ca.rton's  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,  1474.  A  Verbatim  Reprint 
of  the  First  Edition.  With  au  Introduction  by  William  E.  A.  Axon, 
M.It.S.L.    London:  Elliot  Stock.  1803. 
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is  not  the  less  misleading.  Again,  it  is  a  very  minor  point,  but, 
since  Mr.  Axon  adopts  Mr.  Blades's  conclusion  that  the  book  was 
published,  not  in  1474,  but  at  the  earliest  in  1475,  why  does  he  insert 
the  word  1474  in  the  title-page  ?  To  prevent  misconception,  we 
must  observe  that  Caxton's  original  work  has  no  title-page,  so  that 
on  technical  grounds  Mr.  Axon  was  free  to  choose  his  own  title  to 
the  book  he  was  editing  ;  but  we  submit  that  a  title  ought  to  be 
as  correct  as  it  can  reasonably  be  made. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work  before  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  very  earliest  works  with  which  the  name  of  Caxton  can 
be  connected.    Caxton's  connexion  with  it  is  double,  as  translator 
(from  the  French")  and  as  printer ;  and  it  used  to  be  styled  "  the 
first  book  ever  printed  in  England."    But  Mr.  Blades  has  made  it 
probable  that  it  was  really  not  printed  in  England  at  all,  but  that 
it  came  from  the  press  of  the  Bruges  printer,  Colard  Mansion,  and 
that  Oaxton  merely  assisted  in  the  printing.    The  only  point  that, 
as  we  think,  might  be  urged  against  this  view  of  Mr.  Blades  is, 
that  from  an  expression  in  the  Recuyell  it  would  appear  as  if 
Caxton  possessed  a  printing-press  and  types  a  year  or  two  tefore 
the  printing  of  the  Game  of  Chess  Moralised.    Caxton  himself 
says  of  the  Recuyell,  "  I  have  learned  to  ordain  this  book  in  printe 
at  my  great  charge  and  expense."    It  would  be  a  natural  interpre- 
tation of  this  "  great  charge  and  expense"  to  suppose  that  it  re- 
ferred to  the  setting  up  of  a  prmtiog-press.    If  so,  then  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Caxton  was  the 
sole  printer  of  the  Game,  of  Chess  Moralised ;  for  the  Game  of 
Chess  was  printed  with  the  same  types  as  the  Recuyell,  and  almost 
certainly  at  a  later  date  than  that  work.    However,  the  words 
"great  charge  and  expense"  may  perhaps  fairly  be  explained  as 
referring  to  the  expense  incurred  for  receiving  instruction  in 
printing,  for  at  that  early  date  the  art  must  have  been  almost 
a  secret  to  the  few  initiated  into  it,  and  it  would  not  be  im- 
parted except  at  a  considerable  price.    The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  old  view,  that  Caxton  was  the  sole  printer  of  the  Game 
of  Chess  Moralised,  are  two;  first,  if  Caxton  was  the  sole  printer 
of  the  Recuyell  and  of  the  Game  of  Chess,  he  was  in  that  case 
the  printer  of  three  French  works  in  which  the  same  type  is 
used,  and  Caxton  is  never  known  to  have  printed  in  French.  Yet 
this  dilficulty  might  be  got  over  by  the  consideration  that  Caxton 
was  at  this  time  resident  in  Bruges,  and  therefore  much  more 
likely  to  print  French  works  than  at  a  later  period  of  las  life, 
when  lie  was  resident  in  England.    The  other  difficulty  is  more 
serious.    The  terms  used  by  Caxton  in  the  preface  to  his  second 
edition  of  the  Game  of  Chess  certainly  sound  as  if  he  was 
then  printing  it,  himself,  for  the  first  time;  and  the  terms  iu 
which  he  speaks  of  the  first  edition,  "  I  did  do  set  iu  imprint  a 
certain  number  of  them  "  (i.e.  copies  of  the  work)  imply,  according 
to  the  usual  meaning  of  that  phrase,  not  "  I  printed,"  biit  "  I  caused 
to  be  printed,"  in  which  case  another  person  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  printer. 

However,  after  all,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  matter  as  quite 
certain.  The  exact  connexion  of  Caxton'with  Colard  Mansion  is 
too  far  lost  in  the  depths  of  past  time  to  be  made  out  with 
certain  accuracy  now.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  on  all  grounds  that 
Colard  Mansion  was  the  instructor,  Caxton  the  instructed,  in 
the  new  art.  Nor  have  we  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Axon  for 
accepting  Mr.  Blades's  views  in  their  entirety.  But  in  accepting 
them  he  was  bound  to  take  one  of  two  courses.  He  might  very 
well  have  abstained  from  argument,  have  stated  Mr.  Blades's  con- 
clusions simply,  and  for  their  proof  have  referred  his  readers  tc 
Mr.  Blades's  work.  Or  he  might  have  given  the  arguments  which 
lead  to  those  conclusions  with  substantial  fulness.  But  what  he 
has  done  is  to  give  just  half  of  Mr.  Blades's  arguments,  and  then 
to  say  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  "  clearly  erroneous."  Now  this 
is  a  careless^ and  inaccurate  mode  of  procedure;  and  throughout 
Mr.  Axon's  introductory  essay  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
want  of  exactness.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  through  the 
essay  seriatim  ;  we  can  only  comment  on  a  few  incidental  points. 
Mr.  Axon  quotes  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  from  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition  ;  it  runs  as  follows  :  — 

Tliere  was  an  excellent  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  realm  of  France,  of  the 
order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  intended  the  same 
and  hath  made  a  book  of  the  chess  moralized,  which  at  such  time  as  I  was 
resident  in  Bruges  in  the  county  of  Flanders  came  into  my  hands;  which, 
when  I  had  read  and  overseen,  me  seemed  full  necessary  for  to  be  had  in 
English.  And  in  eschewing  of  idleness,  and  to  the  end  that  some  which 
have  not  seen  it  nor  understand  French  nor  Latin,  I  deliberated  in  myself 
to  translate  it  into  my  maternal  tongue.  And  when  I  so  had  achieved  the 
said  translation,  1  did  do  set  in  imprint  a  certain  number  of  them,  which 
anon  were  depesiied  and  sold.  Wherefore  because  this  said  book  is  full  of 
wholesome  wisdom  and  requisite  unto  every  estate  and  degree  I  hive 
purposed  to  imprint  it. 

Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Axon  comments  thus: — 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  both  the  translation  and  printing  belong  to  the 
period  ot  Caxton's  residence  in  Bruges. 

It  is,  we  submit,  by  no  means  clear.  All  that  the  passage  says  is 
that  the  Rook  of  Chess  first  came  into  Caxton's  hands  when  he* was 
residing  at  Bruges.  As  far  as  this  passage  goes,  it  would  be  a  per- 
fectly tenable  supposition  that  Caxton  took  the  book  with  him  to 
England,  and  translated  and  got  it  printed  there.  Nay,  as  far  as 
Mr.  Axon's  argument  is  concerned,  Oaxton  may  himself  have 
printed  the  book  in  England  ;  for  Mr.  Axon  gives  up  the  argument 
founded  on  the  words  "  did  do."  Or  why  should  not  the  book 
have  been  printed  in  Cologne ?  for  we  have  no  record  cf  Oaxton's 
movements  during  these  years,  and  the  precise  year  in  which  he 
left  Bruges  is  very  uncertain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Axon  in  the  sentence  above-quoted  is  most  likelv 


correct ;  as  an  inference,  in  the  way  in  which  he  draws  it,  it  is 
I  wholly  insecure.  Again,  when  Mr.  Axon  tells  us  that  "there 
are  various  indications  that  confirm  Mr.  Blades's  theory  that  the 
book  came  from  the  press  of  Colard  Mansion,''  we  feel  impelled  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  Axon  means  that  he  has  discovered  new  indi- 
cations of  this  conclusion,  or  whether  he  is  merely  referring  to 
Mr.  Blades's  own  arguments  ?  The  words  ought  to  imply™  the 
former;  but  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
told  us  what  these  new  indications  are.  Nor  is  Mr.  Axon's 
grammar  always  immaculate ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
sentences  Oaxton,  we  have  seen,  translated  the  'Game  of 
the  Ohesse'  from  the  French.  There  were  in  effect  two,  if 
not  three,  from  which  he  may  have  taken  his  version  "  (p.  xix.) 
Two  or  three  what  ?  If  the  reader  studies  the  succeeding  para- 
graph attentively,  he  will  discover  that  Mr.  Axon  means  "  two 
or  three  French  versions."  But  the  words  themselves  imply 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  doe3  anything  that  has  gone  before.  The 
Glossary,  let  us  add,  at  the  end  of  the'book,  is  by  110  means  fault- 
less. It  certainly  was  not  necessary  for  a  glossary  to  inform  us 
that  "  tutburs"  meant "  tutors,"  or  that  "  mortifyed  "  meant "  morti- 
fied," or  that  "lecherye"  meant  "lechery,"  or  that  "musyque  " 
meant  "music";  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  words  as 
"sourdre"  (p.  57),  "amolishith"  (p.  62),  "sortisith"  (p.  169), 
receive  no  explanation  ;  and  we  have  noted  others. 

Caxton's  book  itself  is  the  translation  of  a  translation,  or  rathe? 
(in  its  different  parts)  of  several  translations.    The  original  work 
was  composed  iu  Latin  by  Jacques  de  Cessoles,a  Dominican  monk, 
who  lived  (Mr.  Axon  tells  us)  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  work  of  Cessoles 
was  translated  into  French  by  two  contemporaneous  writers, 
Jean  de  Ferron  and  Jehan  de  Vignay  ;   these  both  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Caxton  kuew  and  used 
both  these  versions.    What,  then,  i3  the  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal work,  which  Caxton  esteemed  so  highly?    It  i3  not,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  treatise  on  chess,  in"  spite  of  its  title 
and  form  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  had  any 
more  than  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  game.  Though 
the  moves  of  some  of  the  pieces,  especially  the  queen  and  the 
bishop,  were  very  different  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
from  what  they  are  now,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  king 
ever  had  so  portentous  a  power  of  motion  as  that  ascribed  to  him 
in  p.  165,  where  it  is  said  that  he  can  move'froui  his  own  square 
to  his  queen's  knight's  second  square ;  and  we  have  observed  other 
moves  equally  strange.    However,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  in- 
sist on  this  too  much,  for  the  real  subject  of  the  book  is  morality 
and  order  in  a  state.    But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  contains 
anything  very  powerful  either  in  sentiment  or  in  thought.  There 
is  in  it  undoubtedly  the  feeling  of  duty,  and  much  of  the  chivalrous 
sentiment ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  ever  stirred  any 
man  deeply.    Mr.  Axon  says  that  the  book  belonged  in  its  own 
day  to  the  "  literature  of  power."    We  should  rather  say  to  the 
"  literature  of  pleasure."    It  is  a  storehouse  of  anecdote,"  and  on 
the  whole  of  good  anecdote  ;  for,  though  many  of  the  stories  told 
have  become  familiar  to  us  now,  this  is  not  the  fault  of  De 
Cessoles.    Some,  again,  as  may  be  expected,  are  coarse.  But 
others  are  very  curious,  and  none  more  so  than  that  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  chess ;  it  is  traced  back  to  the  reign  of 
Evilmerodach,  son  of  Nebuchaduezztr  (who  had  previously  been 
described  as  "  a  jolly  man  without  justice,  and  so  cruel  that  he  did 
do  hew  his  father's  body  in  three  hundred  pieces  and  gave  it  to  eat 
and  devour  to  three  hundred  birds  that  men  call  vultures  ").  We 
will  quote  the  passage  in  the  original  spelling : — 

Tin  s  playc  fonde  a  phylosopher  of  Thoryent  whiche  was  navied  in  Caldee 
Kxerses  or  in  greke  philometor.  .  .  .  The'causes  wherfore  this  playe  was 
touuden  ben  thr-?/  the  first  was  for  to  correcte  and  rcpreue  the  kynge.  For 
whau  this  kynge  Evilmerodach  sawe  this  playe  And  the  barons  knyghtes 
and  gentillmen  of  his  court  playe  wyth  the  philosopher/  he  meriiaylled 
gretly  of  the  beaulte  and  nouelte  of  the  playe/'  And  desired  to  playe  agavnst 
y«  philosopher/  The  philosopher  answerd'and  sayd  to  hym  that  "hit  ruvght 
not  be  doon.  But  yf  he  first  lerned  the  playe/  "  the  kynge  said  hit"  was 
reson  and  that  he  wold  put  him  to  the  payne  to  leine  hit.  Than  the  philo- 
eophre  began  to  teche  hym  ani  to  sliewe  hym  the  mauer  of  the  table  of  tire 
chesse  horde  and  the  chesse  meyne/  And  also  the  maners  and  condicionsof 
a  kynge  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  comuu  peple  and  of  theyr  offices  and  how 
they  shold  be  touchid  and  drawn.  And  how  he  shold  amende  hymself  & 
become  vertuous.  .  .  .  The  seconde  cause  wherfore  this  playe  was  founden 
and  maad/  was  for  to  kepe  hym  from  ydlenesse/.  .  .  .  The  thirde  cause  is 
that  euery  man  naturelly  desireth  to  knowe  and  to  here  noueltees  and 
tydynges. — Pp.  11,  13,  14,  15. 

The  naivete  of  the  words  "  and  how  he  shold  amende  hymself 
and  bjcome  vertuous"  is  incomparable. 

_  Here  is  a  quaint  little  passage  about  Caesar  (who  is  always  men- 
tioned with  great  respect) : — 

And  also  we  rede  of  Julius  Cesar  that  he  neuer  saide  in  alle  his  lvue  to 
his  knyghtes  goo  oon  but  all  way  he  savdo  come  come  For  I  loue  aliway 
to  be  in  youre  companye/  And  he  knewe  well  that  hit  was  lasse  pavne 
&  trauayll  to  the  knyghtes  whan  the  prynee  is  in  her  companve  that 
loueth  hem  &  coforted  hem. — P.  71. 

Something  more  must  be  said  about  Caxton's  share  in  the  wort. 
Caxton's  style  is,  as  will  be  seen,  racy  ;  and  he  is  not  so  slavish  a 
translator  but  that  he  will  now  and  then  throw  in  a  passage  ex- 
pressive of  his  own  mind,  and  specially  adapted  to  England.  Such 
is  his  lament  over  the  good  eld  times,  in  pp.  161,  162;  be  it 
observed  that  Caxton,  whose  life  had  lain  in  the  calamitous  era 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  had  a  reason  for  looking  regretfully  on 
the  past  which  many  other  people  who  use  similar  words  "have 
not.  Still  more  curious  is  his  complaint  (on  p.  95)  of  the  over- 
abundance of  lawyers.    But  we  must  stop  ;  only  further  observing 
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that  Caxton's  illustrations  to  the  work  are  quaint  and  forcible. 
The  picture  of  the  rook — the  sage  counsellor  of  the  king,  with 
lines  of  thought  marked  on  his  face— especially  pleases  us.  Despite 
the  criticisms  we  have  made,  we  can  thank  Mr.  Axon  for  having 
introduced  this  work  in  a  popular  form  to  the  notice  of  the 
public. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

IF  any  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  English  public's  love,  or  at 
least  partiality,  for  music  of  a  light  and  not  unwholesome 
kind,  it  would  be"  sufficient  to  convince  the  unbeliever  with  a 
present  of  the  sheet  music  published  during  any  month  of  the  year 
bv  any  of  our  larger  music  publishers.  It  is  true  that  not  much 
perhaps  of  a  very  high  order  might  be  found  among  the  publica- 
tions, but  at  any  rate  very  few  positively  bad,  and  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  decidedly  good,  songs  and  ballads  would  be  the  result  of  the 
search.  The  demand  for  drawing-room  music  seems  to  bo  un- 
limited, and  the  supply,  we  must  say,  endeavours  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  Originality  or  high  artistic  excellence,  we  fear,  is 
not  much  in  request,  even  if  it  is  not  resented  as  impertinent,  among 
those  who  support  this  class  of  music,  and  this  makes  the  task  of 
saying  something  new  doubly  difficult  to  the  composer  who  is 
dependent  on  their  suffrages.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  safest  to 
steer  a  middle  course,  and  to  produce  that  which  has  already  stood 
the  test  with  success.  At  the  same  time  the  excellence  or  mediocrity 
—  which  shall  we  call  it  ? — is  of  so  level  a  nature  that  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  critic  to  distinguish  the  work  unless  it  happen  to  be 
strangely  bad  or  remarkably  good.  Nevertheless  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  reflection  that,  as  we  said  before,  the  positively  bad  is 
the  exception.  After  some  experience  we  have,  however,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  a  rule  the  writers  of  the  word3  to  which 
this  kind  of  mu9ic  is  adapted  are  perhaps  more  responsible  for  the 
scant  amount  of  originality  displayed  than  even  the  musical  com-  j 
posers  themselves.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  those  who  have  i 
to  find  pleasing  melodies  for  the  undisguised  rubbish  that  serves 
as  poetry  for  drawing-room  songs.  The  better  the  words  the 
better  the  music  is  a  fact  that  any  rate  asserts  itself  emphatically  j 
in  the  works  which  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  have  sent  us ;  for 
the  "Six  Songs''  by  Blanche  Gore,  five  of  which  are  written  to 
words  by  acknowledged  poets,  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  whole 
collection  we  have  to  pass  in  review.  Among  the  "  Six  Songs,'' 
"  Aubade,"  ''Elaine's  Song,"  "Sigh  no  more,  Ladies,"  "  Und  bist 
du  Fern,"  "  Shall  I  like  a  Hermit  dwell,"  and  "  The  Better  Land," 
though  all  give  evidence  of  high  .artistic  skill,  the  palm,  we  think, 
should  be  given  to  "  Und  bist  du  Fern,"  a  song  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing, and  almost  Schumannesque  in  treatment.  The  next  best 
of  the  series  to  our  mind  are  "  Elaine's  Song  "  and  that  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  words,  "  Shall  I  like  a  Hermit  dwell ";  but 
each  of  the  others  is  far  above  the  average.  "  My  Heart's  Beloved," 
by  Hugh  Olendon,  to  words  by  Mary  Mark  Lemon,  is  a  pleasiug 
and  effective  song ;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne's  "  May  Joy  come 
to  greet  thee  "  is  bright  and  melodious  :  while  the  three  songs  by 
Arthur  Hefvey — named  respectively  "  To  Thee,"  "  A  Message  to 
My  Love,"  and  "  Only  a  Dream" — the  first  of  which,  we  see,  is 
dedicated  to  the  Ranee  of  Sarawak,  are  the  production  of  a  musician 
who,  working  with  the  best  intentions,  is  hampered  with  words 
which  can  hardly  be  called  poetry.  "There  let  us  dream,"  by 
Andrew  Levey,  is  sparkling  enough ;  but  the  verses  defy  the 
ordinary  understanding.  In  the  refrain  the  singer  is  made  to 
exclaim : — 

Wandering  hand  in  hand 
.  Far  into  love's  own  land, 
Safe  from  the  stream, 
There  let  us  dream. 

What  stream  they  are  safe  from,  and  why  they  should  wander 
hand  in  hand  in  order  to  dream,  the  writer  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  us.  It  is  doubtless  pretty  jingle,  this  sort  of  thing, 
and,  probably  in  the  opinion  of  the  verse-maker,  will  do  for  music. 
The  composer,  with  some  humour,  makes  the  pair  wander  "  in  waltz 
time,"  which  is  certainly  a  happy  thought.  Of  a  very  different  kind 
is  Maria  E.  HStested's  setting  of  Arthur  Clough's  words, "  O  Stream 
descending  to  the  Sea  " — another  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  our 
theory  that  good  words  inspire  good  music.  We  have  before 
noticed  this  composer's  artistic  talent,  and  we  may  say  that 
this  song  shows  her  to  be  a  practical  musician  who  values  her  art 
and  will  not  descend  to  mere  platitude  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 

Reflection,"  a  trio  for  soprano,  contralto,  and  tenor,  by  Henry 
Guy,  which  will  fully  repay  the  trouble  of  study,  for  it  has  its 
difficulties,  although  they  do  not  arise  from  want  of  musical 
knowledge,  closes  the  list  of  vocal  music  from  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co. 
Of  instrumental  sheet  music  from  the  same  publishers  we  have  the 
"Rigaudon"  from  Joachim  Raffs  Suite  in  B  flat  arranged  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  by  Johann  Lauterbach,  whose  name  alone 
carries  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  all  violin  amateurs.  The 
ninth  number  of  The  American  Organ  Journal,  edited  by  J.  Munro 
Coward,  contains  an  arrangement  of  "  The  church  scene  in  Faust " 
— a  piece  well  suited  for  this  increasingly  popular  instrument,  for 
which  also  Louis  Engel  has  adapted  Schubert's  "  Ave  Maria  " 
with  much  skill  and  intelligence.  Walter  A.  Slaughter's  "  Ste- 
pbanotis,"  a  dance,  is  a  sprightly  and  effective  little  piece  for 
young  people,  and  No.  13  of  "Little  Treasures,"  a  selection  of 
popular  melodies  arranged  by  Michael  Watson,  is  a  filtered  version 
of  Gounod's  charming  song  "  Au  Printemps,"  through  the  medium 
of  Emile  Waldteufel,  who  set  it  as  a  waltz,  and  under  whose 


name  it  oddly  enough  now  appears  as  a  piece  for  beginners. 
"  The  Dance  at  a  Forge,"  a  descriptive  piece  by  E.  H.  Sugg,  and 
"  LTmmensitu,"  a  waltz  by  Louis  Gregh,  are  also  sent  to  us  by 
these  publishers. 

From  Messrs.  Keith,  Frowse,  &  Co.  we  have  received  three 
songs  by  John  Collett — "Lily's  Shadow,"  "Forget  Thee,"  and 
"Farewell,  if  ever  fondest  prayer" — the  last  of  which  is  perhapa 
the  most  to  our  liking,  although  the  others  show  the  composer  to 
be  a  musician  who  is  capable  of  producing  melodious  and  graceful 
ballads.  "  True  for  Aye,"  by  James  J.  Monk,  is  an  effective  song 
with  harmonium  accompaniment,  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer 
&  Co. ;  but  the  writer  of  the  words  seems  to  become  somewhat 
"  mixed,"  as  the  Americans  say,  when  he  asks,  "  Do  old  memories 
haunt  thee  ever,  Doth  some  sad  remain  ?  "  but  perhaps  the  song  will 
not  suffer  for  this  slip.  "  Shadows,"  by  Edith  Cooke,  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  Reeves,  appears  to  be  already  a  popular  song,  judg- 
ing by  the  fact  that  the  title-page  announces  that  it  is  sung  by 
four  vocalists ;  and  "  A  Nice  Little  Girl,"  by  Arthur  Saville  Long, 
from  the  same  publisher,  which  is  described  as  a"  lady's  humorous 
song,"  is  perhapa  appropriate  for  leap-year,  but  seems  a  little  too 
long,  and  the  humour  is  not  of  the  highest  order.  The  first  part 
of  a  collection  of  songs,  published  by  II.  Vickers  under  the  title 
"  Songs  with  Words,"  by  James  Castle,  seems  a  somewhat  eccen- 
tric and  disjointed  production  ;  but  as  we  understand  that  a  second 
part  is  in  preparation,  we  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  success 
which  the  composer  evidently  anticipates.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  excellent  and  rational  little  violin  instruction-book,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Kohler  &  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Young  Violinist's  Tutor  and  Duet-Book,"  has  met  with  so 
much  success  as  to  make  the  issue  of  a  second  edition  necessary. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ALMOST  every  political  act  is  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions;  and  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  in  Berlin  towards 
"  Comte  Yasili's"  spiteful  comments  on  Berlin  society  (1),  if  it  is 
not  evidence  of  great  weakness,  is  evidence  of  profound  and 
Machiavellian  calculation.  For  there  is  little  in  the  book  that  is 
not  in  reality  complimentary  to  Germany.  On  every  page,  in 
every  personality,  there  appear  beneath  the  surface,  but  not  far 
beneath,  two  feelings  only — Hatred  and  Fear.  Now  it  is  generally 
admitted  by  plain-speaking  (some  call  them  cynical)  moralists 
that  to  be  hated  and  to  be  feared  are  not  degrading  or,  on  the 
whole,  unpleasant  experiences  when  they  are  combined.  It  is 
very  unpleasant  to  be  despised  or  to  be  simply  neglected ;  it  is 
not  nice  to  be  hated  without  being  feared.  But  here  the 
fear  is  even  more  prominent  than  the  hatred,  and  Germans 
of  any  but  the  thinnest  skin  can  only  take  "Comte  Vasili's" 
book  as  a  compliment  to  the  success  with  which,  after  cen- 
turies of  comparative  effacement,  Germany  has  asserted  herself 
in  Europe.  Per  contra,  this  characteristic  is  a  defect  in  the 
book  itself.  But  it  is  for  all  that  a  clever  book,  and  written 
by  a  person  well  informed,  if  not  quite  so  well  informed  as 
he  or  she  would  like  to  seem.  The  author,  moreover,  it 
should  be  said  in  justice  to  him,  confines  his  accusations  of 
immorality  exclusively  to  the  higher  society  of  Berlin,  and  does 
ample,  and  even  elaborate,  justice  to  the  sound-heartedness  and 
wholesome  morals  of  the  middle  class  both  there  and  throughout 
Germany.  It  must  also  be  granted  that  the  satire  on  the  German 
Farliament  is,  except,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  Herr  Windthorst 
and  the  Centre,  fully  justified.  The  general  political  ideas,  more- 
over, are  far  from  unintelligent,  and  the  small  but  frantic  sect 
of  Austrophobes  in  England  may  note  how  "  Comte  Vasili,"  with 
evident  unwillingness,  admits  tliat  the  one  alliance  which  could 
almost  certainly  prevent  a  great  European  war  is  the  alliance 
of  England  and  Austria.  That  of  course  all  real  political  students 
know,  but  unfortunately  power  is  in  England  by  no  means  always 
in  the  hands  of  real  political  students.  As  for  the  points  in  the 
book  which  have  made  most  noise,  it  must  be  a  very  guileless 
reader  who  takes  "Comte  Vasili's"  Juvenalesque  picture  of 
Berlin  society  without  a  considerable  allowance  of  salt.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  some,  and  not  a  little,  truth  in  it. 

The  papers  which  M.  Philippe  Daryl  has  reprinted  from  the 
Temps  (2)  contain  yet  another  picture  of  a  European  nation  as 
others  see  it.  To  a  great  extent  M.  Daryl  deserves  the  high  praise 
of  being  absolutely  the  most  faithful  reporter — more  faithful  even 
than  Esquiros  or  M.  Taine,  and  far  more  so  than  Louis  Blanc — 
who  has  ever  held  up  a  French  mirror  to  England.  His  papers  on 
the  present  state  of  English  literature  and  journalism  contain  none 
but  the  most  insignificant  blunders,  and  hi3  general  attitude  is  not 
only  free  alike  from  Anglomania  and  Anglophobia,  but  also  from  that 
subtler  and  unnamed  disease  which  makes  all  men,  and  Frenchmen 
more  than  any  other  men,  insist  on  looking  through  glasses  which 
they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  achromatic.  In  the  political 
and  social  part  (it  should  be  understood  that,  except  in  reference 
to  the  Queen — for  there  M.  Daryl  becomes  somewhat  more  per- 
sonal than  severe  good  taste  would  allow — the  book  is  strictly 
confined  to  public  affairs)  the  accuracj'  of  fact  is  also  very  com- 
mendable, though  occasionally  it  fails.  But  in  this  division  pre- 
judice, in  no  bad  sense,  is  a  little  more  apparent.  The  remarks  on 
the  "  choquante  inegalite  des  citoyens  devant  la  loi,"  with  which 

(1)  La  sociele  dc  Berlin.  Par  le  comto  Paul  Vasili.  Paris:  Nouvelie 
Revue. 

(2)  La  vie  pnbUrjue  en  Angleicrre.    Par  Philippe  Daryl.  Paris:  Ilelzel. 
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M.  Daryl  terminates  his  book,  are  among  these  exceptions  ;  and, 
to  justify  them,  he  has  unfortunately  cited  a  case  in  which,  if  he 
had  been  more  correctly  informed,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
inequality  was  very  much  the  other  way.  We  do  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  him  seriously  on  this  account";  for,  when  la  manie 
igalitaire  once  fixes  its  hold,  as  it  has  done  on  most  Frenchmen 
for  generations,  the  suli'erer  is  not  responsible.  On  the  whole, 
M.  Daryl  has  written  a  most  careful,  judicious,  and  remarkable 
book,  a  book  which  ought  to  go  some  way  towards  relieving  his 
countrymen  of  the  charge  of  adjusting  everything  to  Boulevard 
standards  and  troubling  themselves  no  further. 
_  La  Syrie  d'aiy'ourd'Aui  (3)  is  'one  of  those  vast  and  splendidly 
illustrated  books  of  travel  of  which  Farisian  publishers  have  the 
monopoly,  a  monopoly  which  is  still  further  monopolized,  or  nearly 
so,  by  Mi.  Hachette.  The  five  years  which  Dr.  Lortet  spent  in 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent  districts  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
employed  in  any  special  researches  (except  perhaps  in  botany  and 
zoology)  ;  the  traveller  did  not  go  very  far  afield,  and  his  account, 
though  agreeably  enough  written  and  "perfectly  readable,  has  little 
that  is  very  striking,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  compilation. 
But  the  feature  of  the  book — a  feature  made  all  the  more  pro- 
minent by  its  great  size,  which  is  the  largest  quarto— is  the 
abundance  of  engravings,  admirably  executed,  of  large  size,  and 
giving  almost  every  possible  kind  of  illustration  of  races,  buildings, 
and  scenery. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Rothschild  a  magnificent  album  of 
naval  architecture  (4),  with  an  accompanying  treatise  by  Admiral 
Paris  ;  and  from  MM.  Firmin  Didot  an  abundantlv-illustrated 
work  on  Arab  civilization  (5).  Neither  of  these  can  be  conve- 
niently or  fairly  noticed  in  brief,  and  we  shall  hope  to  return  to 
them  shortly. 

The  story  which  gives  the  title  to  M.  Feuillet  *s  (6)  latest  volume 
may  sustain,  but  will  hardly  increase,  his  reputation.  It  is  brief, 
but  with  a  brevity  which  is  exposed  to  the  charge  of  being  either 
too  long  or  too  short.  Again,  it  is  an  attempt  in  that  region  of 
strong  passion  of  which  Julia  de  Trecccur  showed  the  author 
to  have  the  entry,  but  in  which  he  has  hardly  in  this  instance 
shown  himself  equally  at  home.  The  plot  is  very  simple. 
One  of  two  bosom  friends,  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  charges 
the  other  to  carry  to  his  widow  the  expression  of  her  hus- 
band's curse  if  she  marries  again.  The  friend  and  the  lady 
Lave  never  met,  and  the  youngest  novel-reader  of  course  fore- 
sees the  situation.  It  is  complicated  for  a  time  by  the  widows 
engagement  to_  her  cousin,  but  from  this  she  frees  herself  in 
a  manner  which  may  be  frankly  pronounced  disagreeable. 
Then  the  catastrophe  is  no  longer  to  be  retarded.  Maurice 
de  Fremeuse  succumbs  to  the  enchantment,  and  the  pair  are 
married.  But,  before  the  wedding-day  closes,  the  words  of  his 
dead  friend  come  back  to  him,  and'  he  shoots  himself  to  avoid  at 
the  last  moment  the  treason  and  the  curse.  This  theme  is 
powerful  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  quite  adequately  handled. 
Marianne  de  la  Pave,  the  heroine,  is  not  fully  comprehensible ;  and 
Fremeuse's  weakness,  though  perfectly  intelligible  per  se,  is  not 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  actual  case.  M.  Feuillet  has  wisely 
added  the  pleasant  dramatic  trifle  we  noticed  a  week  or  two  ago 
to  this  sombre  story,  and  most  readers  will  turn  to  it  with  some 
relief. 

(3)  La  Syrie  (VaujourcChui.  Par  le  docteur  Lortet.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(4)  Le  Musce  de  Marine  du  L.ouvre.    Par  le  vice-amiral  Edmond  Paris. 
Paris:  j.  Rothschild. 

(5)  La  civilisation  des  Arales.    Par  Gustave  le  Bon.    Paris:  Firmin 
Didot. 

(6)  La  veuve— le  voyageur.    Par  Octave  Feuillet.    Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 
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T.ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  and  UNIVERSAL  EXHI- 

BITIOX,  1S«1.   To  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palnre  Company,  London,  will  hold  at  the  Crystal  Palace  an 
Internutionrd  Lxhibition  ot  Arts,  .Manufactures,  and  Scientific,  Agricultural,  and  Industrial 
Products.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  St.  George's  Day,  the  23rd  of  Auril,  Ism,  and 
will  remain  open  tor  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

Prospectuses.entry  forms,  and  all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Com- 
missioner, or  any  ot  the  Omcial  Agents. 

GEORGE  COLLIN'S  LEVEY, 
Executive  Commissioner, 

G.  GORDON  CLEATHER.  "       "  ^  h0Di0°'  "» 

Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

"  rrUE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

-1-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  3S  New  Bond  Street,  with  '•  Christ  Leaving  the  Prtetoriuui,"  andliU  other  great 
Pictures.  Prom  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TNSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  Piccadilly. 

First,  Exhibition  now  opened,  from  Ten  a.m.  to  Six  p.m. 
Galleries  Illuminated  on  durk  days,  and  after  Three  p.m.  every  day. 
Admission,  Is.   Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 

CLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or' more  open  to  Competition 
at  -Midsummer  18SJ,  value  from  £25  to  £00  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  specal  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head- 
Master  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

'THE  MOUNT  SCHOOL,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA,  Sussex. 

JUad-Master— The  Rev.  H.  J.  GRAHAM,  M.A..  Oxon. 

At  this  School,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  above  St.  Leonards,  and  overlooks  the 
Sea,  BOYS  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Navy.  Several  Scholarships 
have  been  obtained.  Pupils  received  from  the  age  of  Seven  to  Fil'teen.— Address,  the  Rev. 
II.  J.  Graham,  Mount  Lodge,  St.  Leonards-ou-Sea,  Sussex. 

\TICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— DEGREES 

»  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY — The  Statutes  and  Regulations  concerning 
Courses  of  .Study  and  Examinations  fur  these  Degrees  are  now  published  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  University  Registrar. 

Full  particulars  as  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Law,  together  with  copies  of  the 
Charters,  Examination  Papers,  &c..  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar  (price  Is.)  published  ty 
Messrs.  MACMILLAN  a;  Co.,  London,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  CORXISH,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  JtaiUtrar. 

HP  HE    HAMMOND    COMPANY  ELECTRICAL 

-A  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

There  are  VACANCIES  in  this  College  for  TEN  APPRENTICE-STUDENTS,  who  will 
he  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Electricity,  and  trained  to  become  practical  engi- 
neers on  the  Installations  and  in  the  Manufacturing  Works  of  the  Hammond  Company. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Company  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
posts  to  those  who  have  served  their  time  satisfactorily. 

For  Terms  and  full  information  apply  to  the  Principal,  The  Ilammond  Company,  Elec- 
trical Engineering  College,  2  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C,  or  to  P.  A.  Lathaai,  M.A.,  Secretary, 
110  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

POWIS  EXHIBITIONS. 

ONE  EXHIBITION,  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year,  tenable  at  any 
College  or  Hall  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  intended  to  be 
filled  up  after  an  Examination  of  the  Candidates,  which  will  take  place  at  Birmingham  in 
September. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  their  Names,  Addresses,  and  Certificates  of  Baptism,  with 
Testimonials  of  Conduct  and  Character,  on  or  before  August  i,  to  Charles  Shaw,  Esq.. 
1  Flowden  Buildings,  Temple,  London,  E.C.  Candidates  must  be  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Natives  of  Wales,  or  of  one  of  the  four  Welsh  Dioceses,  under  Twenty  years  of  ace 
upon  October  10  next,  acquainted  with  the  Welsh  Language,  and  intending  to  become  Candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Welsh  Reading,  Composition,  and  Speaking;  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  ;  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of  the  Iliad  ;  the  Third  Book  of  Thucydides  ;  ihe  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^Eneid  ;  Xenophon's 
Anabasis;  Cicero  de  Ofhciis  ;  and  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  Composition.  Those  who  tail  ia 
Welsh  will  not  be  further  examined. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  tenable  (during  Residence)  for  Four  years,  by  an  Exhibitioner  who 
at  the  time  of  his  election  is  not  legally  a  Member  of  either  University,  and  will  in  his  case 
date  from  Matriculation  ;  and  by  an  Exhibitioner  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  is  legally  a 
Member  of  either  University,  till  the  close  ot  the  Term  in  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  is  due  to  the  holder. 

January  24, 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  at  least ;  value  £50,  £60,  £30,  and  £20,  respectively,  on  June  20.    For  Boys  under 

Fourteen  on  January  1,  1884  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  Waeden, 

Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— About  TEN  VACANCIES  on 
the  FOUNDATION  and  SIX  EXHIBITIONS  to  be  competed  for.  Boys  not  already 
in  the  School  must  be  under  Fourteen  and  not  under  Twelve  years  of  age  on  March  2o.  1S84. 
The  Examination  will  begin  oil  Easter  Tuesday.  Apply  to  the  Head-Masteh,  19  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster. 

A  GRADUATE  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  FRANCE— long 

and  successful  experience  in  preparing  Candidates  for  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst — is  now 
desirous  of  meeting  with  one  or  more  pupils  to  read  French  for  either  of  the  Army  Examina- 
tions, or  for  those  of  the  Diplomatic  or  Civil  Service.  He  possesses  the  very  highest  testi- 
monials.—Address,  E.  A.  H.,  Lane's  Hotel,  St.  Alban's  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

PICTURES. — Any  one  who  is  about  to  furnish,  and  requires 
some  hijrh-class  Pictures,  can  have  TWELVE  OIL  PALNTrNGS,  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  Roval  Academy,  British  Artists.  Dudley  Gallery,  and  other  Exhibitions. 
The  lot  will  be  sold  for  £120,  the  original  price  of  one  picture.  The  frames  alone  cost  over  £40. 
Address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  M.  D.,  care  ot  Mr.  W.  H.  Jauieson,  Solicitor,  Outer  Temple, 
Strand,  London. 

PARLIAMENTARY      SEASON.  —  WELL  -  FURNISHED 
DRAWING  and  DINING-ROOM  SUITES  TO  LET.  in  Mayfair,  suitable  for  first- 
class  occupancy.  Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  best. —Address,  39  Green  Street,  Park  Lane. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

THE  Queen's  Speech  was  expected  without  curiosity,  and 
it  has  been  read  without  satisfaction.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had,  after  his  own  fashion,  taken  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining his  intentions  more  fully  to  three  Club  deputations 
than  he  has  since  communicated  them  to  the  two  Houses. 
He  perhaps  preferred  a  declaration  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  colleagues  to  the  conventional  disclosure  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Queen.  It  is  true  that  in  the  more  formal 
document  which  he  has  still  to  present  in  accordance  with 
ancient  custom,  he  has  made  statements  as  to  foreign  poli- 
tics which  would  not  have  interested  delegates  of  party 
organizations.  Only  old-fashioned  politicians  belonging  to  the 
governing  classes  of  former  times  still  concern  themselves 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.  It  was  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Radical  deputations  to  inquire  whether  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  evacuate  the  Soudan  or  the 
•wanton  announcement  of  the  decision  involved  national 
•disgrace  and  probable  sacrifice  of  life.  The  House  of 
<Jommons  even  in  its  present  condition  will  not  be  quite 
as  easily  satisfied  ;  but  the  minority  has  been  warned 
that  it  must  not  directly  or  indirectly  obstruct  beneficent 
domestic  legislation.  Direct  obstruction  means  debate  on 
the  Franchise  Bill,  and  indirect  obstruction  means  debate 
on  any  other  subject.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  misses  an 
occasion  of  inflaming  party  animosities,  has  of  late  seldom 
spoken  in  public  without  addressing  an  implied  threat  to 
independent  members.  With  a  certain  infelicity,  he  lately 
complained  that  new  modes  of  opposition  had  been  devised 
in  recent  years.  He  might,  if  it  had  suited  his  purpose,  have 
explained  that  the  first  and  best  example  of  the  practice  was 
furnished  by  himself  in  outdoor  agitation  and  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  direct  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. 

The  announcement  of  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
■untoward  incidents  in  Madagascar  would  have  been  more 
•satisfactory  if  a  similar  statement  had  not  been  erroneously 
made  at  the  Mansion  House  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The 
French  Government  may  perhaps  have  expressed  regret  for 
the  interruption  of  English  commerce  and  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  English  property ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate 
of  the  sacrifices  which  it  is  worth  while  to  undergo  for  the  sake 
of  retaining  the  good  will  of  France  differs  widely  from  that 
of  his  countrymen.  It  will  appear  hereafter  whether  the  Con- 
vention concluded  with  Portugal  as  to  the  Congo  is  accept- 
able to  France.  The  Ministers  are  well  advised  in  making 
110  mention  of  Tonquin,  though  still  larger  interests  are 
affected  by  the  hostile  relations  of  France  and  China.  There 
is  no  diplomatic  ground  for  interfering  in  a  quarrel  which 
nevertheless  concerns  England  more  materially  than  either 
of  the  belligerents  or  litigants.  The  customary  declaration 
that  the  Queen  is  on  friendly  terms  with  all  foreign  Powers 
is  for  once  approximately  true.  If  any  exception  were  made 
it  would  apply  to  the  French  Government ;  but  when  there 
is  no  probability  of  an  open  quarrel  it  is  perhaps  politic  to 
assume  goodwill  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps 
agrees  with  an  able  and  remarkably  candid  French  writer 
who  has  recommended  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
a  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  of  the  editor  of  the  Republique  Franchise  is 
founded  on  the  supposed  designs  of  Austria  on  Salonica 
and  the  neighbouring  territory.  It  seems  that,  with  the 
establishment  of  an  Austrian  naval  station  on  the  coast  of 
the  Aigean,  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  and  the  safety 


of  the  Suez  Canal,  would  be  fatally  compromised.  It  was 
unluckily  impossible  to  include  France  in  the  list  of 
Governments  which  are  negotiating,  or  which  have  con- 
cluded, commercial  treaties  with  England.  The  treaty  to 
which  the  late  Spanish  Government  had  agreed  is  still 
exposed  to  hostile  agitation  which  may  perhaps  be  fatal. 
The  treaty  with  Turkey  is  at  present  in  a  rudimentary  or 
inchoate  state ;  on  the  treaty  with  Corea  few  persons  are 
qualified  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  contributed  a  para- 
graph on  South  Africa  which  ought  not  to  pass  without 
notice.  There  will  be  little  disposition  to  reopen  the 
dispute  with  the  Transvaal,  which  is  now  approaching  a 
settlement.  The  re-establishment  of  an  Imperial  Pro- 
tectorate over  the  Basutos  will  be  generally  approved  ;  but 
the  renewal  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Zululand  ought 
to  receive  a  well-deserved  censure.  Of  many  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  present  Government,  the  most  wanton, 
though  not  the  most  important,  was  Lord  Kimberley's 
capr  icious  and  sentimental  restor  ation  of  Cetewayo.  Lord 
Derby  may  probably  regret  the  blunder  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  it  is  not  known  that  he  has  taken  any  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  order.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts  the  ex-King  had,  from  his  refuge  in  the 
Reserve,  organized  an  expedition  against  Usibepu,  which 
resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  Royal  troops.  Between  two 
barbarous  chieftains  there  is  probably  not  much  to  choose, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  feud. 
The  most  important  colonial  transaction  which  has  occurred 
during  a  long  period  is  not  perhaps  yet  sufliciently  complete 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  Australians  may  be  disappointed  by  the 
absence  of  reference  to  a  matter  which  is  to  them  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Colonial  Legislatures  have  not 
discussed,  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  not  approve,  the 
draft  of  a  Federal  Constitution  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
delegates  at  Sydney,  but  they  are  unanimous  in  the 
desire  that  parts  of  New  Guinea  and  perhaps  other  islands 
should  be  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  before  they 
are  claimed  by  some  foreign  Power.  The  Australian  version 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  would  have  excluded  all 
foreign  settlers  from  the  region  south  of  the  Equator,  has 
probably  not  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Govern-  • 
merit. 

That  there  would  be  a  simple  Franchise  Bill  extending  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  long  since  known. 
The  managers  of  the  Leeds  Conference  had  probably 
divined  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  or  perhaps  they 
had  reason  to  know  that  their  dictation  woidd  be  accepted 
by  the  Cabinet  through  the  pressure  of  its  extreme  members. 
Lord  Hartington  soon  afterwards  uttered  a  faint  protest 
againt  the  Leeds  policy  :  but  his  scruples  were  easily 
overcome.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  probably  from  the 
first  shared  the  policy  of  the  Caucus,  made  several  efforts 
at  the  Mansion  House  and  elsewhere  to  maintain  a 
uecent  reticence  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  and  again 
blurted  out  the  secret;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  coming 
fresh  from  a  Cabinet  meeting,  confirmed  the  statement 
of  his  sympathetic  colleague.  The  extension  of  house- 
hold suffrage  to  the  counties  with  or  without  a  change 
m  other  forms  of  franchise  is  intelligible,  if  neither  wise 
nor  patriotic;  but  the  phrases  in  which  it  is  formally 
communicated  to  Parliament  would  indicate  a  love  of 
mystification,  if  they  could  not  be  attributed  to  simple  awk- 
wardness.   In  all  England  there  is  but  one  accomplished 
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scholar  who  is  capable  of  describing  the  scheme  as  "  an  en- 
"  largement  of  the  occupation  franchise  in  Parliamentary 
"  constituencies."  If  all  the  world  had  not  known  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  do,  his  intentions  could  scarcely 
have  been  deduced  from  his  language.  In  more  than 
half  the  Parliamentary  constituencies,  consisting  of  the 
boroughs,  the  occupation  franchise  will  not  be  altered.  In 
the  counties  it  will  be  reduced  from  a  12I.  rating  to  an 
occupation  of  any  value  by  a  process  which  would  not  or- 
dinarily be  described  as  enlargement.  Whether  it  is  pro- 
posed to  tamper  with  the  property  qualification  may  be 
conjectured  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  democratic  tendencies, 
but  not  from  his  oiScial  language.  The  argumentative 
flourish  about  the  experience  derived  from  former  extensions 
of  the  suffrage  is  of  questionable  accuracy,  and  in  any  case 
it  is  out  of  place.  The  Queen  is  not  supposed  to  give 
reasons  in  support  of  the  legislation  which  she  recommends 
to  Parliament. 

The  London  Municipal  Reform  League,  which  indulged 
in  a  meeting  on  the  previous  day,  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
satisfied by  the  cold  language  in  which  their  favourite 
measure  is  mentioned  only  as  a  branch  of  improved  local 
government ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  scheme  tend- 
ing so  directly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  multitude 
will  be  actively  pressed.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  will,  perhaps, 
through  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  his  own 
character  as  a  statesman,  discuss  a  great'  innovation  in  a 
more  instructive  manner  than  Lord  Dalhousie  or  even 
Mr.  Bryce.  A  Liberal  peer  condescending  to  share  in  a 
Radical  agitation  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
notorious  facts.  Among  other  statements,  Lord  Dalhousie 
boldly  declared  that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metro- 
polis is,  among  other  defects,  scanty  in  quantity.  The 
most  superficial  inquiry  would  have  taught  him  that  the 
supply  is  at  least  double  the  possible  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  fault  of  the  speakers  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
is  not  so  much  that  their  statistics  are  loose  as  that  they 
never  attempt  to  answer  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  will  have  to  explain  away  the  grave 
danger  of  investing  the  representatives  of  a  population  of 
four  millions  with  vast  powers,  including  the  control  of 
enormous  funds.  The  agitators — who  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, politicians  rather  than  local  reformers — have  not  con- 
cealed the  purpose,  which  they  will  certainly  accomplish,  of 
converting  the  municipality  into  a  great  party  organization. 
It  is  probable  that  in  London,  as  in  Birmingham,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  will  be  excluded  from 
municipal  office.  Little  interest  attaches  to  the  elegantly- 
expressed  statement  that  "  the  preparation  under  this  (the 
"  municipal)  head  which  has  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
"  directions  is  not  limited  to  London."  The  contest  within 
the  House  and  the  agitation  without  will  for  this  year  be 
practically  limited  to  London.  The  terms  of  the  Speech 
scarcely  require  further  criticism,  for  the  paragraphs  which 
deal  with  the  Egyptian  question  require  separate  con- 
sideration. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  MASSACRE. 

"  r  1 10  despatch  them  [Egyptian  troops]  on  any  such 
-L  errand  is  little  short  of  deliberate  murder."  That 
is  the  verdict  of  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Government  in 
the  London  press  on  the  rout  of  Baker  Pasha's  force ;  and 
it  is  one  which  every  impartial  person  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  last  few  months  will  very  heartily  endorse. 
But  if  it  be  so,  who  is  it  that  is  little  short  of  a  deliberate 
murderer  1  The  supporters  of  the  Government  here  lose 
their  candour.  To  despatch  Egyptian  troops  to  do  the  work 
attempted  on  Monday  is  little  short  of  deliberate  murder ; 
but  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  responsible  for  their 
despatch  is  "  a  reckless  abuse  of  political  invective."  It  is 
all  very  well  for  Lord  Granville  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished despatch  of  January  4  (a  month  before  Baker  Pasha 
started  on  his  forlorn  hope  from  Tiinkitat)  to  announce 
that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  insist  on  the  adoption 
"  of  the  policy  they  recommend."  This  apparently  implies 
no  responsibility  for  what  followed.  It  does  not  matter  that 
the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  was  changed  under  the  direct 
action  of  England  weeks  ago.  England  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  acts  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  It  is  irrelevant  even 
that  an  English  Admiral  co-operated  in  Baker  Pasha's 
advance.  Doubtless  the  sending  of  Baker  Pasha's  troops 
on  their  errand  was  little  short  of  deliberate  murder,  but  to 
call  the  Government  little  short  of  murderers  would  be 


horrible.  This  is  the  argument  of  Government  partisans, 
and  this  is  their  comment  on  the  colourless  sentences  regard- 
ing Egypt  which  had  been  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
shortly  before  the  news  of  the  disaster  arrived.  To  that  dis- 
aster Lord  Granville,  the  only  member  of  the  Government 
who  condescended  to  speak  on  Tuesday,  made  no  attempt 
to  refer.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
omission  on  Lord  Salisbury's  formal  motion  of  censure 
next  week. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  hardly  a  single  English- 
man can  have  read  the  hideous  narrative  of  the  rout  at  Teb 
furnished  by  the  Correspondents  of  the  Daily  Nevis  and  the 
Standard  without  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  had  been  inexcusable.  The  adroit  fashion 
in  which  debate  was  bulked  while  the  news  was  fresh,  and 
the  growing  habit  of  subordinating  independent  judgment 
to  party  allegiance  may  have  blunted  this  feeling  later, 
though  even  this  appears  very  dubious.  But  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  comments  of  the  press,  provincial 
as  well  as  metropolitan,  that  the  feeling  itself,  at  the 
moment  when  feeling  is  most  genuine  and  for  the  most 
part  most  trustworthy,  was  unanimous.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  surprising  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Suppose 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  taken  Egypt  under  his  pro- 
tection, that  he  had  sent  troops  there,  that  he  had  interfered 
and  meddled  with  the  administration  of  the  country  to  such 
a  point  that  the  whole  gear  of  government  was  hopelessly 
thrown  out,  that  he  had  at  last  roused  himself  to  more  decided 
action  and  insisted  on  the  ruler  of  the  country  doing  this 
and  not  doing  that.  Suppose  further  that  in  a  maritime 
district,  and  within  a  day's  march  of  English  ships  which 
had  been  ordered  or  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  operations, 
there  were  garrisons  to  relieve,  and  that,  without  protest  of 
the  English  Government,  a  native  force  had  been  sent  to 
relieve  them.  Suppose  that  over  and  over  again  the  absolute 
inadequacy  of  that  force,  the  certainty  of  its  defeat,  if  not 
its  annihilation,  had  been  pointed  out  by  every  competent 
authority  and  foreshadowed  by  a  long  course  of  actual  dis- 
asters. Suppose  that  ample  time  had  elapsed  in  which 
either  to  do  the  work  or  to  forbid  all  attempt  to  do  it ;  that 
ample  means  existed  for  carrying  out  either  decision ;  and 
that,  finally,  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  of  Monday  had  oc- 
curred. Is  any  one's  imagination  so  weak  and  any  one's 
experience  so  defective  that  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Radical  eloquence  cannot  be  conceived  by  him  1  Yet  every 
one  of  the  suppositions  just  put  forth  has  turned  out  to  be 
fact  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  Against 
warning,  against  experience,  against  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense,  they  allowed  Baker  Pasha  to  attempt 
an  impossible  task  with  troops  for  whose  shortcomings  they 
are  responsible  before  Egypt,  England,  and  the  world. 
They  did  not  insist  that  Sinkat  and  Tokkar  should  be 
left  to  their  fate— that  would  have  been  a  comparatively 
humane,  if  still  a  cowardly,  variety  of  cruelty.  They  did 
not  take  the  easy  means  which  w^ere  open  to  them  of  re- 
lieving Sinkat  and  Tokkar.  They  pushed  the  principle 
of  limited  liability  to  the  utmost  extent  of  pusillanimous 
folly,  and  the  result  is  the  massacre  of  Monday.  And,  in 
face  of  this  incident,  the  crime  of  which  exceeds  the 
disaster,  it  is  said  that  "  controversy  may  well  be  hushed." 
Certainly  it  may,  on  one  side.  The  most  courageous  con- 
troversialist would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  show  that  the  blood 
of  every  man  killed  on  Monday  is  not  on  the  head  of  those 
who  have  placed  Egypt  in  statu  pupillari,  and  then  refused 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  guardianship. 

Against  all  this  the  defenders  of  the  Ministry  have 
practically  nothing  to  urge.  The  plea  that  it  is  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event  would  be  feeble  in  any  case,  for 
it  is  the  business  of  the  governors  of  a  vast  empire  to  be 
wise  before  the  event.  But  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
worse  than  feeble.  For  the  danger,  or  rather  the  certainty, 
of  what  has  now  happened  has  been  pressed  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  weeks  and  months  by  those  who  did  not  wait  for 
the  event  to  be  wise.  Still  feebler  and  still  more  un- 
fortunate is  the  demand  for  an  alternative  policy.  For  there 
is  no  need  here  even  of  the  famous  and  final  rejoinder  as  to 
not  prescribing  before  being  called  in.  The  head  and 
front  of  the  Government  offending  is  not  that  Ministers 
have  done  the  wrong  thing,  but  that  they  have,  save  in 
their  heroic  step  of  despatching  General  Gordon,  whose 
task  is  now  rendered  more  hopeless  than  ever,  steadfastly 
refused  to  do  anything  at  all.  As  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  now,  the  accumulated  blunders  of  months  have  made 
it  a  less  pressing  question  than  what  can  be  clone.  The 
general  object  which  any  rational  Government  would  have 
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before  it  remains,  however,  the  same,  though  it  may  have 
been   rendered   infinitely   more   difficult   of  attainment. 
Sinkat  and  Tokkar,  if  their  fate  is  not  already  decided,  are 
probably  doomed.    But  Souakim  has  to  be  held  and  its 
neighbourhood  cleared,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  evident  even 
to  the  Government  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  English 
or  an  Anglo-Indian  force.    The  same,  in  a  less  degree,  is  the 
case  with  Massowah.   If  General  Gordon  reaches  Khartoum, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  off  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  or  in  maintaining 
the  position,  as  the  case  may  be.    This  may  be  done  from 
the  coast,  or  it  may  be  done  from  Assouan,  but  here  also 
English  or  Anglo-Indian  troops  will  have  to  do  it,  if  it 
is  done  at  all.    This  was  perfectly  well  known,  and  was 
clearly  pointed  out  months  ago,  and  nothing  that  has  oc- 
curred has  altered  the  necessity  of  it,  though  it  has  greatly 
increased  the  difficulty  and  danger.    Alternative  there  is 
none,  except  the  continuance  of  the  recent  system  of  doing 
nothing  until  the  rebels  have  speared  the  last  Egyptian 
whom  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  spear.  Some 
intelligent  Ministerialists  have  indeed  hinted  that  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  if  the  rebels  would  do  this  spearing  out  of 
hand,  and  if  that  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.    That  stone-dead  hath  no  fellow  is 
in  this  case  quite  true.    But  if  tins  is  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  advisers  it  might  as  well  be  openly  avowed. 
Englishmen,  if  not  English  officers,  led  these  hapless  sheep 
to  the  slaughter.    Not  in  the  Soudan,  but  in  Egypt  proper, 
thiy  were  driven  by  force  into  the  trains  on  the  way  to 
Suez.    English  sailors,  though  no  doubt  with  orders  to  re- 
main at  a  safe  distance,  co-operated  with  them  at  then- 
base,  and  are  now  covering  their  flight.    This  unpleasant 
state  of  things  would  at  least  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  procla- 
mation that  every  Egyptian  subject  beyond  such  and  such 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  must  fight  for  his  own 
hand,    that   he  is  not  hound  to  take  the  side  of  his 
Government,  and  that  England  will  absolutely  prohibit  any 
attempts  on  the  part  of  that  Government  to  rescue  or  to  coerce 
beyond  the  limits.    But,  if  this  is  done,  what  becomes  of 
General  Gordon  ?  If  it  is  not  done,  how  can  England  escape 
the  responsibility  of  every  life  lost  ?     These  questions,  and 
others  like  them,  will  have   to  be  formally  asked  and 
answered  in  the  debates  on  Lord  Salisbury's  and  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote's  motions  next  week.    It  is  probable 
that  they  have  been  informally  answered  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen  already.    Even  if  the  field  of  in- 
quiry were  confined  to  Parliament,  the  vacillation  of  the 
Government  could  be  proved  sufficiently.     The  contrast 
between  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  answers  as  to  his  intentions 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  subsequent  announcement  of  the 
strengthening  of  Admiral  Hewett's  force,  and  the  pitiable 
confusion  of  Lord  Hartington  in  his  attempts  to  define 
General  Gordon's  status,  are  enoueh. 


COMMUNES  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

TT  would  be  unjust  to  suspect  that  the  Government  will 
J-  yield  to  one  of  the  latest  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
supporters.  It  appears  that  the  irreconcilable  Irish  members 
have  determined  to  oppose  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Bill, 
unless  the  privileges  which  are  offered  to  London  are 
extended  to  Dublin.  Those  who  disapprove  of  the  experi- 
ment which  is  about  to  be  tried  on  a  gigantic  scale  will  not 
welcome  the  aid  of  their  volunteer  allies.  The  enemies  of 
loyalty  and  good  order  discredit  any  cause  with  which  they 
may  find  it  their  interest  to  associate  themselves;  and  if 
they  attempt  to  effect  their  object  by  Parliamentary 
obstruction,  all  other  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  tempted  to  concur  in  baffling  their  efforts.  Muni- 
cipal institutions  have  not  appeared  to  advantage  in  Ireland. 
In  the  days  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne  Irish  Muni- 
cipal Bills  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  powers  of 
Corporations  would  be  employed  for  factious  purposes.  It  was 
in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  that  Lord  Lyndiiurst 
was  accused  by  his  opponents  of  having  called  the  Irish 

'  aliens  in  blood,  language,  and  religion."  What  he  really 
said,  though  it  might  not  be  altogether  prudent,  was  much 
less  offensive.  In  substance  he  argued  that  a  large  section 
of  the  Irish  neither  felt  nor  professed  community  of  interest 
and  purpose  with  the  nation  which  was  asked  to  confer 
upon  them  equal  rights. 

The  "Whig  Government  was  nevertheless  tight  in  pro- 
secuting its  Liberal  policy.  It  would  at  that  time  have 
been   premature    to    assume    that    Irish  Corporations 


might  not  be  conciliated  by  the  trust  which  was  to  be 
reposed  in  their  competence  and  good  faith.  In  Dublin, 
where  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  communities  were  almost 
equal  in  strength,  the  Corporation  fairly  represented  the 
balance  of  parties.  For  many  years  there  wasan  understanding 
by  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  alternately  chosen  from 
the  two  sections  j  and  the  Conservatives  acquiesced,  though 
not  perhaps  without  misgivings,  in  the  election  of  O'Connell 
to  the  office.  Recently  the  enemies  of  the  English  connexion 
have  obtained  control  of  the  municipality,  and  dema- 
gogues chosen  on  account  of  their  political  opinions  have 
used  the  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor  to  promote  agitation.  It  is 
not  forgotten  that  the  assassin  Carey  was  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council.  It  is  true  that  his  constituents  were  not 
aware  that  he  was  a  murderer,  but  they  probably  knew 
that  he  was  a  conspirator  and  a  possible  rebel.  It  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  confer  any  new  powers  on 
the  Dublin  Corporation ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that 
agitators  should  claim  for  it  fuller  independence  when  the 
Ministers  are  voluntarily  promising  to  extend  local  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  It  is  certain  that  every  elected  body 
which  may  be  established  in  the  disaffected  provinces 
will  be  virtually  a  centre  of  the  Land  League,  the  National 
League,  or  some  similar  organization,  or  that  its  funds  will 
be  misapplied  to  political  objects. 

The  main  object  of  the  local  demagogues  of  Dublin  and 
of  their  Parliamentary  confederates  is  probably  to  obtain 
the  control  of  the  police.    It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
even  the  weakest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  Governments 
would  transfer  the  only  agency  for  the  repression  of  crime 
into  the  hands  of  a  body  which  might  sympathize  with  some 
classes  of  offences.    If  the  preservation  of  order  in  Dublin 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Corporation,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  J ames  Carey  might  have  been  a  member  of  the  Police 
Committee.    The  reasons  against  pursuing  a  similar  course 
in  London,  though  in  some  degree  different,  are  almost 
equally  conclusive.    A  Metropolitan  Corporation  might,  in 
conceivable  contingencies,  be  disposed  to  coerce  Parliament 
or  the  Government,  and  the  command  of  an  army  of  police- 
men  would   make    its   physical   force   irresistible.  An 
authorized   communication   to   a   Ministerial  newspaper 
shows  that  the  Government  will  for  the  present  retain 
the  disposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  but  the  terms 
of  the  statement  are  not  free  from  ambiguity.    The  Bill 
will,  according  to  the  official  announcement,  not  effect  any 
change  in  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  or  of  the  City 
Police.    There  is,  therefore,  no  immediate  clanger  as  far  as 
the  larger  part  of  the  police  force  is  concerned ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  intentions  of  the  Government  as 
to  the  small  and  highly  disciplined  body  of  the  police  which 
is  now  in  the  service  of  the  Corporation.    If  no  change  is 
to  be  made,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  condition  of  the 
City  of  London  is  to  be  nominally  maintained,  while  its 
jurisdiction  is  widely  extended  and  its  mode  of  election 
fundamentally  altered.     The  substitution  for  the  actual 
governing  body  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor  and  Town  Council 
having  nothing  in  common  with  their  predecessors  but  a 
name  would  furnish  but  a  lame  and  fictitious  excuse  for 
extending  to  the  whole  metropolis  the  organization  of  the 
City  Police.    Such  a  force  would  exercise  its  functions  in  all 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  it  would  evidently  clash 
with  the  larger  body  which  will  still  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  Government.    The  only  remaining  supposition,  that 
the  City  Corporation  is  still  to  subsist  with  a  restricted 
authority,  is  inconsistent  with  all  the  statements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  new  Municipality. 

But  for  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  demand 
which  is  preferred  on  behalf  of  Dublin  might  well  seem 
reasonable,  and  even  modest.  If  Dublin  were  well  affected, 
and  if  the  respectable  part  of  the  population  possessed  a 
fan-  share  of  influence,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  should  not  be  as  fully  trusted  as  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh.  The  conscientious  discharge  of 
difficult  and  dangerous  duties  by  Dublin  jurors  proves  that 
moral  and  political  unsoundness  is  confined  to  the  rabble. 
The  reasons  against  the  proposed  incorporation  of  London 
are  of  a  different  kind.  The  most  instructive  precedent  which 
can  be  studied  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question  is 
that  of  the  Paris  Municipality.  The  Republican  Legislature 
is  constantly  obliged  to  check  its  encroachments,  though  it 
neither  elects  a  Mayor  of  Paris  nor  exercises  any  control 
over  the  police.  The  same  revolutionary  and  destructive  ten- 
dencies which  discredited  the  Commune  of  1 794  and  the  Com- 
mune of  187 1  still  prevail  in  the  municipality  of  the  present 
day.    The  good  sense  with  which  the  ratepayers  of  London 
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liave  held  aloof  from  the  municipal  agitation  is  not  a  little 
xemarkable.  The  Municipal  Reform  League  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  assembling  meetings  in  ostensible  support  of  the 
Ministerial  measure,  but  they  consist  of  Radicals,  who 
would  be  equally  ready  to  support  any  democratic  project. 
It  is  imprudent  to  insist  on  the  indifference  of  non-electors 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  because  the  challenge  at 
once  evokes  agitation,  as  when  Mr.  Bright  appealed,  in 
1 866,  to  the  multitude  which  afterwards  broke  down  the 
Hyde  Park  railings.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to  excite 
popular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  a  London  Municipality. 
The  metropolitan  members  have,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
FlRTH,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  exhibited  no 
interest  in  the  measure,  though  several  of  them  will  vote 
"with  their  party  in  its  favour. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
project  may  be  so  skilfully  devised  as  to  conciliate  an 
amount  of  popular  approval  which  has  not  attended  the 
vague  and  indefinite  scheme  of  the  political  agitators ; 
but  no  argument  for  organic  changes  has  yet  been  deduced 
from  experience.  Unity  of  civil  government  in  great  towns 
which  are  virtually  single  communities  has  never  been  sug- 
gested as  expedient  in  Sal  ford,  which  is  separated  by  an 
imaginary  line  from  Manchester,  or  in  Birkenhead,  which 
is  an  overgrown  suburb  of  Liverpool.  Yet  in  either  case 
the  larger  and  the  smaller  city  have  all  their  interests  in 
common ;  while  Tottenham  and  Greenwich  only  know  of 
one  another's  existence  by  reference  to  the  map.  Plymouth 
and  Devon  port  have  retained  that  reciprocal  independence 
from  the  days  when  they  were  divided  by  a  local  feud  which 
is  now  obsolete.  It  is  only  on  the  vast  region  which  has 
been  described  as  a  province  covered  with  buildings  that  a 
few  theorists,  backed  by  many  agitators,  think  it  neces- 
sary to  enforce  compulsory  union.  In  answer  to  a 
Society  which  had  asked  him  for  an  interview,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  lately  stated  that  he  had  fully  considered 
the  necessity  of  securing  local  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  separate  districts.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  duty  will  be  entrusted  to  Committees  of  the 
Central  Council  or  reserved  to  bodies  directly  elected  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  one  case  the  Common  Council  will, 
for  administrative  purposes,  have  only  a  factitious  unity ; 
in  the  other,  it  will  have  too  much  leisure  to  employ  in 
political  agitation.  The  frequent  assertion  that  the  central 
Municipality  is  needed  to  supply  motive  force  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  ;  and  it  has  been  again  and  again  shown 
that  in  dealing  with  sewerage  or  with  gas  and  water  supply 
it  will,  unless  it  is  invested  with  abnormal  powers,  have  no 
advantage  over  existing  bodies.  The  scheme  would  perhaps 
be  comparatively  innocuous  if  it  were  not  certain  that  the 
municipal  organization  will  be  applied  to  political  objects. 
The  metropolitan  members,  largely  increased  in  number, 
will  be  compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Corporation 
for  purposes  of  faction  in  the  first  instance,  to  degenerate 
perhaps  ultimately  into  corruption. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  REVOKE  AND  ITS  PENALTY. 

THAT  in  old  jokes  there  is  much  new  wisdom  is  a  pro- 
position which  would  doubtless  shock  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  Its  value  has  been  prac- 
tically illustrated  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  of  1884 
by  a  greater  than  they.  No  presence  of  mind  could  have 
availed  the  Government  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  absence  of 
body  availed  it  then.  In  face  of  the  telegram  which  an- 
nounced the  slaughter  of  not  a  few  Englishmen,  and  of 
Turks,  negroes,  and  Egyptians  by  the  hundred  or  thousand, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  laches  of  the  English  Ministry,  it 
would  have  indeed  needed  a  Horatius  of  debate  to  save 
Ministers.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  wiser  than  Cocles,  and  was  fortunately  able  to  attain  the 
same  result  by  the  more  prudent  policy  of  Herminius.  He 
"  darted  back,"  and  the  stalwart  workmen  of  the  Caucus 
cut  the  bridge  not  the  less  effectually.  But  no  fair  politician 
can  refuse  compassion  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  having 
so  frequently  to  play  these  very  ambiguous  parts.  It  is 
scarcely  just  that  a  single  person  should  be  constantly  selected 
by  fortune  to  be  the  executeur  des  basses  ceici-res  of  Mr. 
G  ladstone's  Cabinet.  Is  it  necessary  to  reassure  the  House 
of  Commons  by  declaring  the  intentions,  which  turn  out  to 
be  no  intentions  at  all,  of  the  Czar  ?  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
the  knight  of  the  post  who  goes  bail  for  them.  Must  some- 
body come  forward  and  profess  ignorance  of  facts  known  to 
every  telegraph  clerk,  or  every  reader  of  a  Continental 


newspaper  1  The  member  for  Chelsea  is  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
service.  Is  it  judged  convenient  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sentiments  of  General  Gordon  and  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
which  a  for  tnight  will  show  in  the  unchallengeable  print  of 
Blue-books  to  be  misleading?  Still  it  is  the  author  of 
Greater  Britain  who  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Has  Re- 
distribution to  be  treated  with  a  kind  of  variation  on  the 
old  game  of  the  Knights,  the  Nuns,  and  the  Abbess  ?  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  can  do  it.  And, 
lastly,  must  an  awkward,  or  rather  an  impossible,  debate  be 
prevented  ?  Sir  Charles  Dilke  undertakes  to  continue  it, 
leaves  strict  orders  that  nobody  else  is  to  take  his  place,  and 
then  disappears.  It  is  heroism,  but  is  it  politics?  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  may  be  reminded  of  the  verdict  which  was 
passed  on  Miss  Judith  Macan,  "  Clever  old  woman !  but 
"  revokes  too  often."  For  the  penalties  of  undiscovered 
revoking  are  considerable,  and  the  motion  of  censure  which 
Tuesday's  proceedings  have  brought  about  is  in  far  more 
awkward  terms  for  the  Government  than  Mr.  Bourke's 
amendment. 

The  word  was  of  course  passed  to  set  down  the  collapse  of 
Tuesday's  debate  as  the  fault  of  the  Conservatives,  which, 
considering  that  two  Conservatives  spoke  consecutively,  and 
that  not  a  single  member  on  the  Government  benches  at- 
tempted to  open  his  lips,  may  be  said  to  be  a  defence  neces- 
sitating a  good  deal  of  modest  assurance  in  those  who 
employ  it.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  agreeable  double- 
edgedness  about  it  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
quarters  from  which  it  comes.  Had  many  Conservatives 
spoken,  their  number  would  undoubtedly  have  been  held  up 
as  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  Opposition  wastes  the 
time  of  the  House.  As  many  did  not  speak,  they  are  accused 
of  being  responsible  for  the  break-down  of  this  remarkable 
discussion,  which  as  far  as  parties  are  concerned  was  appa- 
rently expected  to  be  a  monologue.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Government  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  occasion  when 
something  very  similar  has  occurred,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
to  do  him  justice,  has  a  greater  variety  of  excuse  than  that 
which  seems  to  suggest  itself  to  his  followers.  He  asked 
where  was  the  evidence  against  the  Government  ?  The 
evidence  happened  to  be  in  the  possession  of  everybody,  but 
this  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  thought  it  safe  to 
ignore.  However,  he  did  not  merely  meet  the  accusation 
of  designing  or  conniving  at  the  collapse  with  contempt. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  seems,  was  extremely  anxious  that  the 
debate  should  continue,  but  somehow  or  other,  though  he 
has  over  three  hundred  followers  in  the  House,  pledged 
to  do  and  die  for  him,  nobody  could  be  got  to  open 
his  mouth.  And  then  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  make 
some  observations  still  more  unfortunate  in  tenor.  He 
himself  was  very  anxious  to  speak,  but  he  thought  it  a 
great  misfortune  that  there  should  be  any  occasion  for 
speaking.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  debate  was  not 
kept  up,  but  that  there  should  be  a  debate  at  all  was 
"  a  pernicious  innovation."  The  Government  "  would  re- 
"  fuse  to  be  a  party  to  such  proceedings"  as  lengthened 
debates  on  the  Address.  After  this,  is  it  not  rather  un- 
reasonable of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  so  angry  when  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  other  people  point  out  that  that  was  exactly 
what  the  Government  did  refuse  to  be  on  Tuesday  night  1 
And  then  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
once  been  very  angry  with  him  because  he  spoke  early. 
This  would  have  been  a  very  effectual  reply  if  the  Oppo- 
sition had  insisted  that  some  particular  person  should  have 
spoken  at  some  particular  time.  But,  as  it  happens,  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
plained Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  silence  by  saying  that 
he  himself  had  bidden  Lord  Edmond  reserve  himself. 
This  is  a  theory  of  reserves  which  has  occasionally  been 
carried  out  in  actual  warfare,  but  there  it  is  not  generally 
approved.  In  Parliamentary  tactics,  however,  the  con- 
ditions are  different,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an 
obedient  majority  is  pretty  sure  of  victory  if  he  holds 
back  his  reserves  long  enough.  Once  more  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  hardly  blame  his  opponents  if  they  explain  his 
conduct  in  one  or  other  of  the  only  two  possible  ways 
in  which  it  can  be  explained.  If  the  collapse  of  debate 
was  an  accident,  the  discipline  or  the  management  or  the 
spirits  of  the  Ministerialists  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way. 
If  it  was  not  an  accident,  why  (this  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
way  of  sparing  tender  sensibilities)  it  was  something  else. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
actual  event.  That  the  Government  deliberately  planned 
the  postponement  of  an  exceedingly  awkward  discussion 
till  the  first  and  worst  moment  was  past  no  one  need 
suppose,  and  a  very  charitable  person  may  even  grant 
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that  they  did   not   deliberately  take  advantage  of  the 
chance  of  postponement  when  it  presented  itself.  But 
their  arrangements  were  somehow  unaccountably  slack  ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  arrangement,  no  Ministerialist  cared 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  speaking  while  the  news 
of  the  Teb  massacre  was  buzzing  in  everybody's  ears.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  one  of  the  curious  flashes  of  ingenuousness 
which  lit  up  his  apology,  confessed  that  "  he  found  great 
"  reluctance  on  the  part  of  members  on  his  side  of  the 
"  House  to  take  part  in  the  debate."  It  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Voting  is  one  thing ;  speaking  is  another.    It  would  have 
been    an    interesting    experience   if  the  saventy-seven 
honourable  gentlemen  who  voted  against  Mr.  Bourke's 
amendment  could  have  been  put  on  their  oath  and  asked 
what  their  opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  bloodshed  near  Tokkar  was.    It  would  be 
paying  them  a  very  bad  compliment  to  think  that  even 
the  odd  seven  would  have  pronounced  Mr.  Gladstone 
blameless.    So  things  explain  themselves  very  well.  The 
Government  did  not  arrange  for  the  stifling  of  the  debate ; 
did  not  even  deliberately  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  nobody 
had  been  told  to  speak,  and  one  man  had  been  told  not  to 
spenk,  and  another  who  might  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
speak  was  unluckily  out  of  the  House,  and  the  rank  and 
file  were  in  no  humour  to  speak,  and  could  have  found 
nothing  not  damaging  to  the  Government  to  say,  and 
so,  doubtless  to  the  great  relief  of  that  Government,  the 
debate  fell  through.    But  discreditable  as  this  way  of  play- 
ing the  political  game  is  to  Ministers  (and  on  the  most 
favourable  hypothesis  it  is  very  discreditable  to  them),  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  acquit  the  Opposition  of  all 
blame  had  the  affair  ended  there,  or  even  with  the  wrangle 
of  Wednesday.     They  were  certainly  not  bound,  as  is 
absurdly  pretended,  to  go  on  speaking,  one  up  and  another 
down,   till  it  was   the   good   pleasure  of  somebody  to 


answer.    But  it  might  well  seem  that  one  or  other  of  them 
should  surely  have  risen  to  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  was  behaving,  and  to  draw  the 
obvious  moral  from  the  Tokkar  butchery.  Unfortunately 
this  kind  of  speaking  requires  qualities  which  are  very  rare 
on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  moment. 
The  modern  debater  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  safety  match, 
and  will  only  go  off  on  his  own  box— the  occasion  which 
has  been  carefully  prepared  and  arranged  for  him  by  his 
lawful  chiefs.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  speaking  has  ceased 
to  have  any  influence  on  votes,  and  for  this  there  are,  no 
doubt,  more  reasons  than  one.    But  one  of  those  reasons 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cut- arid-dried  character  of  the  modern 
"  great  debate,"  in  its  enormous  length,  in  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  repeated.    Such  an  occasion  as  that  of 
Monday  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  an  orator,  and  it  is 
not  entirely  impossible  that  an  orator  might  have  worked 
it  into  something  very  far  from  a  godsend  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   But  it  did  not  appear  that  the  orator  was  forth- 
coming.   This  slackness  of  attack,  though  it  certainly  does 
not  justify,  goes  some  way  to  explain  the  shabby,  shirking 
fashions  of  defence  which  have  become  habitual  with  the  pre- 
sent Ministry.    Their  own  placemen  and  Caucusseers  care 
very  little  whether  they  show  fight  or  not,  and  are  quite  as 
well  satisfied  with  a  silent  retirement  to  the  safe  stronghold 
of  the  division  lobby.    Their  opponents  fail  to  take  them  on 
the  raw  places,  and  carry  the  traditional  dulness  of  defensive 
war  into  what  should  be  the  lively  and  exciting  business 
of  attack.    Meanwhile  the  interests  of  the  country  suffer 
by  the  constant  evasions  which  the  mismanagers  of  those 
interests  are  able  and  are  not  ashamed  to  execute.  Fortu- 
nately in  the  present  instance  matters  have  not  been  left  in 
this  unsatisfactory  position.    With  new  weapons  furnished 
by  the  very  papers  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  relied  for 
exculpation,  the  battle  will  be  fought  again  next  week,  and 
it  may  be  trusted,  fought  out 


THE  BURDEN  OF  ACTUALITY". 

rpHE  time  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
prophet,  when  we  shall  all  yawn  in  each  other's  faces 
and  the  whole  air  shall  be  filled  with  the  roarings  of 
journalistic  young  (and  veteran)  lions,  seems  to  have 
arrived.  We  are  suffering  from  the  burden  of  a  prodigious 
dreary  earnestness  which  is  quite  capable,  unluckily,  of 
occupying  itself  with  the  most  trivial  things.  What,'  for 
example,  can  be  more  trivial  than  Mr.  Barnum's  white 
elephant?  What  in  the  world  does  it  matter  to  any 
mortal  whether  white  elephants  are  so  called  because  they 


are  slate  coloured  and  have  pink  spots  ?  Who  cares  (except 
the  student  of  the  comparative  science  of  religion)  whether 
the  Burmese  worship  white  elephants  or  not  ?  Yet  these 
weighty  topics  are  daily  treated  with  irreproachable 
solemnity  and  dreariness  by  a  cloud  of  correspondents  in 
the  newspapers.  Zoologists,  showmen,  Siamese  ambassadors, 
linguists,  travellers,  archaeologists,  Buddhists,  they  are  all  hard 
at  it,  every  man  sadder  and  more  resolute  than  his  neighbours. 
An  authority  on  Buddhism  writes  to  complain  that 
Buddhists  don't  adore  this  particular  Jumbo,  whether  he 
is  white  or  not.  The  cultivated  Buddhists  shed  bitter 
tears  when  they  hear  of  the  antics  of  Mr.  Barnum's 
priests.  "  This  joke  they  do  not  understand,  it  hurts  them 
"  very  much."  As  contending  specialists  in  Buddhism 
have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  whether  Buddhists  do 
or  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life,  there  is  probably  some- 
thing to  be  said  yet  in  favour  of  adoring  the  elephant.. 
That  something  will  be  said  with  leaden  earnestness,  and  so. 
the  "  solemn  loquacity  "  of  the  age  lingers  on,  till  some, 
new  Mumbo  takes  the  place  of  Jumbo. 

The  consequence  of  our  excessive  devotion  to  solemn, 
inquiries  and  mature  or  even  over-ripe  consideration  is 
expressed  in  the  modern  cry  for  "actuality."  Ever  since 
Pierre  Leroux  proposed  to  write  an  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  ever  since  Buloz  replied  that  the- 
subject  "lacked  actuality,"  editors  have  been  determined 
to  have  actuality  at  any  price.  The  public,  too,  has 
clamorously  demanded  actuality. 

As  a  result  of  this  demand  for  actuality,  it  follows  that 
the  only  truly  actual  literature  of  the  period  is  in  the 
newspapers.  They  can  project  themselves,  in  the  modern 
fashion,  into  the  news  and  the  interests  of  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Thus  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  articles 
on  the  Boat-race  before  the  crews  are  made  up ;  on  the 
Twelfth  before  the  birds  are  hatched ;  on  speeches  before 
they  are  spoken  ;  on  events  of  every  kind  before  they  occur. 
The  weak  point  of  this  craze  for  actuality,  this  outrunning 
of  the  constable  Time,  is  that  the  events  thus  feverishly 
anticipated  may  never  occur,  may  never  be  actual  at  all. 
However,  the  demand  of  the  moment  for  an  indulgence  in 
paulo-post  future  excitement  is  satisfied,  and  there  is  some- 
thing very  actual  in  that. 

The  newspapers,  as  we  have  said,  are  the  prophets  of 
actuality.  They  have  naturally  no  time,  space,  or  inclina- 
tion, to  waste  on  literature  and  art,  and  the  leisurely  essay 
in  which  our  idle  ancestors  contemplated  life  and  plucked 
the  flower  of  humorous  meditation.  A  book  may  get  a 
hasty  half  column  while  the  appearance  of  the  book  is 
an  "  actuality  "  or  an  item  of  news.  A  picture  gallery 
is  actual  till  people  have  had  time  to  see  it,  after  which 
it  falls  back  into  the  dust-bin  of  forgetfulness.  The 
iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  his  poppy  over 
every  play  after  the  first  night,  unless,  perchance,  a 
quarrel  full  of  very  pretty  actuality  can  be  got  up  on  a 
charge  of  plagiarism  or  on  a  trifle  of  costume.  In  this 
anxious  chase  after  the  actual,  the  British  newspaper  easily 
outstrips  the  American  journal.  The  daily  papers  in 
America,  though  not  deficient  in  smartness  and  "  sensational 
"  headings,"  actually  supply  their  readers  with  long  and 
apparently  "  thoughtful  "  notices  of  books,  music,  pictures, 
and  plays.  Things  of  that  sort  seem  to  retain  their  actuality 
much  longer  in  America  than  in  England.  Here  the  actual 
varies  from  moment  to  moment,  and  what  is  a  matter  for 
heavy  platitudes  to-day  is  neglected  to-morrow. 

The  worst  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  all  literary  organs 
and  their  editors  seem  as  athirst  for  actuality  as  the  even- 
ing newspapers  themselves.    The  result  is  that  the  roarin^ 
of  the  most  majestic  lions  fills  the  larger  monthly  magazines' 
Instead  of  being  devoted  to  literature,  art,  fiction,  and 
general  entertainment,  with  a  dash  of  lively  politics,  as  in 
the  old  days  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Edinburgh,  and  Black- 
wood, the  monthly  magazines  have  become  bulky  collections 
of  signed  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  stodgy  leading  articles  on 
topics  thrilling  with  the  actual.     It  is  difficult  for  anv 
one  to  read  the  mere  list  of  contents  of  the  Fortniqhth, 
Review  for  this  month  without  feeling  the  need  of  some 
literary  pick-me-up.     First,  Sir  John   Lubbock  writes 
on  Party  Finance,  an  affair  of  figures.    Then  we  have 
an  engaging  diatribe  on  the  Anglo-French  Alliance,  which 
is  followed  by  a  treatise  on  Parliamentary  Reform  bv  Mr 
Arthur  Arnold.    Nothing  can  be  more  actual  just  now 
than  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  if  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
be  not  brimming  oyer  with  actuality,  why  does  he  come  so 
often  and  so  wistfully  before  the  public?  Still  his  reflections 
are  not  calculated  to  increase  the  gaiety  of  nations.  Turkish 
Arabia  is  very  much  m  evidence,  so  Mr.  Trevor  Plowden 
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chooses  this  topic  as  V  something  craggy  to  break  his  ! 
"  mind  upon,"  to  quote  Byron.  An  article  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
on  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  sure  to  have  at  least  one  j 
anxiously  interested  reader.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  one  of  the 
most  actual  men  of  our  country,  but  his  remarks  on  Whigs 
and  Radicals  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  concession  to  j 
human  weakness.  We  cannot,  all  of  us,  be  always  on  the  j 
level  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  and  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Altec  another  concession  to  lovers  of  music,  we  fall  back  1 
into  the  abysmal  depths  of  "  Our  Colonial  Policy,"  only  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  actuality  where 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  guides  the  trembling  inquirer  through 
the  gloomy  yet  necessary  topic  of  "  Occupying  Ownership." 
The  Contemporary,  meanwhile,  cheers  our  drooping  spirits 
and  refreshes  our  fatigued  eyes  with  the  result  of  Mr. 
Slagg's  musings  on  Parliament  and  India.  "  The  Outlook 
"  in  Egypt,"  though  actual  enough,  perhaps,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  has  already  ceased  to  be  actual.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  mistaken  nature  of  the  policy  which  turns 
monthly  magazines,  into  specimens  of  the  Higher  (and 
drier)  journalism.  The  outlook  in  Egypt  gets  blacker 
every  day,  and  the  writer  who  was  an  optimist  in  the 
middle  of  last  month  may  be  a  pessimist  in  the  beginning 
of  this.  The  Contemporary  then  falls  back  and  folds  its 
hands  over  the  Irish  Land  Act,  as  if  enough  ink  had  not 
been  spilt  over  that  business.  The  House  of  Peers  next 
occupies  the  muse  of  actuality,  and  out  of  all  this  mass  of 
printed  matter  who,  except  the  proud  authors,  will  be  able 
to  read  a  page  next  month  1  This  kind  of  literature  dies 
with  its  actuality,  while  old  Blacleivoods  and  old  Quarterlies 
are  capital  reading  even  to-day,  because  they  are  full  of 
humour,  and  deal  with  matters  of  permanent  and  lively 
interest.  The  literature  of  actuality  dies  after  a  brief  and  not 
intoxicating  span  of  hurried  existence.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  is  as  actual  and  ponderous  as  its  neighbours.  The 
record  of  a  "  Walk  to  Coomassie  "  may  not  lose  its  interest, 
and  there  is  permanent  stuff  in  what  Cardinal  Newman  has 
to  say  about  the  "  Inspiration  of  Scripture."  But  then  come 
such  topics  as  The  House  of  Lords  " — unfortunate  House 
— on  "  The  Universities  and  the  Poor,"  on  "  Cramming  in 
"Elementary  Schools"  (by  Lord  Norton,  too),  on  "  Pro- 
"  portional  Representation,"  and  the  Genesis  of  Zymotic 
Disease,  and  Christian  Agnosticism,  whatever  that  may 
mean — something,  perhaps,  like  Gnostic  Buddhism. 

While  the  topics  of  the  day  are  thrashed  out  by  these 
heavy  and  thundering  flails,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  turn  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  talking  in  a  manner  wholly  devoid  of  actuality, 
on  a  topic  which  is  not  actual  at  all.  Mr.  Ruskin  leaves 
this  solid  earth,  with  all  its  newspapers,  daily  and  monthly, 
and  soars  into  cloud-land.  He  is  at  home  with  the  winds 
and  vapours  that  walk  and  weep  and  laugh  through  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes.  He  reminds  us  of  what  the 
clouds  were  like  that  Homer  beheld,  when  the  son  of 
Cronus  set  them  to  hang  motionless  above  the  mountains. 
And  then  Mr.  Ruskin  discovers  that  our  sins  have  poisoned 
even  the  upper  air;  that  a  plague-wind  made  of  dead  men's 
souls  sweeps  over  us,  till  all  the  air  is  darkened  and  all  the 
twilight  and  the  sunset  soiled,  and  the  grass  is  white,  and  the 
leaves  shiver  in  anger  and  dread,  and  the  blessed  sun  him- 
self is  more  like  a  bad  half-crown  in  a  basin  full  of  soapy 
water  than  a  fair,  hot  wench  in  flame  coloured  taffeta.  Of 
course  all  this  is  not  actual.  Of  course  our  sins,  which  are 
very  much  what  human  sins  always  have  been  and  will  be, 
do  not  affect  the  atmosphere.  The  Icelanders  are  not  sinners 
above  all  men,  though  their  climate  has  changed  to  a  barren 
winter  since  Gunnar  saw  the  fair  fields  of  Lithend  white 
unto  harvest.  It  is  not  so,  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  think  it  is 
so,  his  hearers  do  not  believe  that  it  is  so.  But  how  eagerlv 
they  listen  ;  how  far  more  eagerly  than  they  wrould  listen 
to  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  on  Occupying  Ownership,  or  to 
Mr.  Slagg  on  Parliament  and  India,  or  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold  on  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  or  to  any  one  (except, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Ruskin  himself)  on  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  reason  is  that  Mr.  Ruskin  can  see  with  his  eyes  and 
speak  with  his  tongue  on  a  matter  no  more  actual  than 
the  aspects  of  the  world,  the  light  and  air,  the  shadow 
and  sunshine  and  cloud.  These  things  are  always  with  us, 
and  therefore  are  not  actual  at  all,  except  when  Science 
patronizes  them  through  the  spectroscope.  But  the  human 
heart  by  which  we  live  does  not  feed  on  actuality  alone,  but 
wants  nourishment  of  a  kind  which  an  eminent  and  floral 
man  of  science  calls  "radiant."  Mr.  Ruskin  can  give  the 
radiance,  and  before  it  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  and  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  pale  their  actual  but  ineffectual  fares. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

TTNTIL  the  Bill  for  further  restricting  the  importation 
v-J  of  cattle  from  countries  in  which  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  exists  has  been  actually  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Govern- 
ment has,  at  least  partly,  conceded  the  principle  contended 
for  by  Mr.  Chaplin.  The  concession  has  been  made  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  an  undignified  way.  It  is 
now  more  than  six  months  since  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  condemned  the  existing  system.  When 
Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  was  carried  it  was  opposed  by 
Ministerial  speakers,  and  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
practically  ignored  by  the  Cabinet.  Nothing  was  said 
during  the  recess  to  show  that  Government  had  any  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  the  question.  It  had  no  place  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  though  the  defence  of  agricultural 
industry  is,  in  the  opinion  of  everybody  except  a  little  knot 
of  fadmongers,  incomparably  more  important  than  the 
Municipality  Bill  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  Session 
is  to  be  devoted.  The  Ministry  has,  however,  at  last 
recognized  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done,  or  at 
least  promised,  if  an  important  body  of  voters  is  not  to 
be  permanently  alienated.  How  far  what  it  is  proposed 
to  do  will  satisfy  Mr.  Chaplin,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say. 
The  Ministry  has  promised  to  do  something  effectual,  and 
if  Mr.  Heneage  is  right,  they  are  honest  gentlemen,  and 
will  keep  their  word.  The  terms  of  their  undertaking 
are,  however,  studiously  vague.  The  powers  of  the 
Privy  Council  are  to  be  extended,  and  that  is  all.  In  a 
question  of  this  kind  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ministiy 
will  act  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  terms  of  the 
measure  they  are  going  to  bring  in.  It  is  at  least  probable 
that  the  Cabinet  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
will  satisfy  the  agricultural  interest.  Mr.  Chaplin  will 
accept  nothing  short  of  an  almost  complete  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle.  Such  a  drastic  policy,  though 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  measure  of 
reasonable  protection  for  cattle-farmers,  would  undoubtedly 
arouse  serious  opposition  among  large  bodies  of  voters  whom 
the  Government  cannot  afford  to  offend ;  and  we  must  be 
prepared  to  see  the  Bill  declared  wholly  insufficient  when  it 
is  at  last  drafted.  For  the  present,  however,  discussion  is 
useless.  The  Ministry  having  announced  its  intention  of 
doing  something,  the  farmers'  friends  can  only  wait  to  see 
what  it  is  to  be.  Mr.  Chaplin  will  probably  find  that  he 
must  make  a  compromise  of  some  sort. 

The  question  on  Thursday  night  was,  not  what  will  the 
Government  do,  but  when  will  it  do  it  1  The  tardy  Minis- 
terial promise  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the  Opposition. 
It  had  a  disagreeable  resemblance  to  the  impecunious  debtor's 
eager  undertaking  to  pay  something  some  day  soon  in  order 
to  avoid  being  dunned  for  the  moment.  The  assurance 
usually  fails  to  satisfy  the  impatient  tradesman.  When 
Mr.  Chaplin  tried,  however,  to  bring  the  Cabinet  to  book, 
he  learnt,  probably  with  no  great  surprise,  that  a  coalition 
majority  is  one  of  the  least  trustworthy  of  all  supports. 
Nothing  could  be  vaguer  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
mises, or  more  audacious  than  his  excuses  for  their 
vagueness.  He  could  not  be  got  to  say  when  the  Bill 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  was  shocked  at  the  mere  idea 
of  giving  precedence  to  a  measure  not  named  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  over  others  which  had  enjoyed  that  honour. 
To  a  House  which  has  had  less  than  a  year  to  forget  the 
st»ry  of  the  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill,  this  came  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  being  impertinent.  But,  little  as  the 
Cabinet  have  promised,  they  have  contrived  to  satisfy  many 
of  Mr.  Chaplin's  supporters  for  the  time  being  at  least.  The 
Liberal  country  members  who  voted  for  him  last  Session,  and 
would  doubtless  do  so  again  under  similar  circumstances,  were 
not  unnaturally  glad  to  find  some  means  of  reconciling  their 
duty  to  their  constituents  with  their  loyalty  to  their  party. 
The  attitude  of  these  gentlemen  was  well  defined  by 
Mr.  Heneage  in  the  devoted  confession  of  faith  referred  to 
above.  He  rejected  the  amendment  intended  to  bind  the 
Cabinet  down  as  a  party  measure,  and  an  insult  to 
"  statesmen  who  were  also  gentlemen,"  and  who  "  would 
"  fulfil  the  promises  which  they  had  made."  If  broken 
promises  are  to  deprive  the  Cabinet  of  the  right  to  be  called 
gentlemen,  which  of  that  honourable  body  can  consider 
himself  safe .]  To  be  sure  there  is  a  degree  of  pressure  bv 
adverse  circumstances  which  affords  the  most  honourable 
man  a  fair  excuse  for  failing  to  keeii  his  word.  If,  there- 
fore, at  some  future  period  in  a  Session  which  is  yet  but 
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four  clays  old,  and  has  already  seen  the  beginning  of 
collapse  and  confusion,  the  Bill  for  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council  has  to  go  the  way  of  so  many  Bills, 
•the  excuse  will  be  ready,  and  the  promise  will  remain  on 
record  to  show  the  good  intention.    So  will  "  the  states- 
"  men  who  are  also  gentlemen "  avoid  the  unpleasant 
task  of  trying  to  do  something  for  the  farmers  with- 
out   offending    Birmingham,   and    yet    preserve  their 
characters,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  supporters  so  trusty 
as  Mr.  Heneage.     The  defeat  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  amend- 
ment was  inevitable.    A  Ministry  which  has  any  majority 
at  all  has  only  to  make  a  promise,  and  it  can  rely  on  being 
trusted  for  a  time,  at  any  rate  in  countries  which  have 
advanced  far  enough  in  Parliamentary  practice  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  discipline.    Meanwhile  Mr.  Chaplin 
may  be  fairly  content.  Whether  the  Bill  is  properly  pushed 
or  not,  it  must  assuredly  be  drafted  ;  and  it  will  be  no 
small  addition  to  the  already  considerable  difficulties  of  the 
Cabinet  that  it  must  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  satisfy  the 
country  members  among  their   supporters,  and  yet  not 
offend  the  Radicals  of  the  towns.    If  the  Ministry  contrives 
to  sit  upon  those  two  stools,  it  will  almost  have  proved  its 
capacity  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Egypt.     It  has  already 
seriously  damaged  its  character  by  postponing  the  attempt 
to  protect  the  greatest  of  English  industries  to  mere  party 
measures. 


SOCIALISM  W  VIENNA. 


^\  TORE  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
j~      mob  of  Vienna  stormed  the  Ministry  of  War,  dragged 
the  unhappy  Minister  Latour  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
after  barbarously  murdering  him,  hung  up  his  corpse  on  a 
lamp-post.    The  events  of  the  years  1848  and  1849  showed 
that  in  no  capital  of  Europe,  not  even  with  the  exception  of 
Pans,  were  the  forces  of  anarchy  stronger  or  more  active. 
There  was  a  fierceness  and  audacity  in  the  Viennese  rabble 
which  was  wanting  in  the  more  civilized  populace  of  Berlin 
or  Dresden.    The  superior  education  and,  perhaps,  the  more 
stolid  temperament  of  the  North  Germans  gave  a  somewhat 
different  charactertotherevolutionary  movements  which  took 
Place  at  the  same  period  among  them.  Even  the  purely  Social- 
istic party  m  the  German  Empire  no  w  rel  ies  on  argument  rather 
than  on  force;  and  the  higher  education  of  the  German 
Socialist  enables  him  to  master  books  on  the  subjects  at 
issue  which  a   Parisian  anarchist   would  not   have  the 
patience  to  read  or  the  training  to  understand.    But  to  the 
Viennese,  as  to  the  Parisian  revolutionist,  force  is  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  only  remedy.    Since  the  time  when 
JELLACincn  and  Windisoh-Gratz  put  an  end  to  the  short- 
lived dominion  of  the  Viennese  mob,  force,  however  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  Government.    But  in  Vienna,  as  in 
Pans,  the  snake  has  been  scotched  but  not  killed  By 
meetings,  when  they  are  permitted,  and  by  murders  when 
they  are  not  the  anarchical  party  keeps  the  Government 
alive  to  the  fact  of  its  existence.     And  within  the  last 
lew  weeks  it  appears  to  have  shown  so  much  activity  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  suspend  in  Vienna  the  laws  which 
guarantee  personal  freedom  to  all  Austrian  subjects. 

A  large  number  of  arrests  have  already  been  made,  and 
the  prompt  action  of  the  Government  will  probably  have 
the  effect  of  checking,  for  the  moment,  the  efforts  of  the 
anarchists.  The  Government  claims  to  have  in  its  posses- 
sion information  which  it  is  at  present  unable  to  publish 
but  which  justifies  it  in  resorting  to  exceptional  measures! 
lhis  information  is  said  to  point  to  a  conspiracy  of  a  more 
dangerous  character  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered. The  measures  proposed  for  the  defence  of  public 
order  were  on  Tuesday  last  brought  before  the  Reichsrath, 
and  passed  their  first  reading.  It  is  obvious  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  when  a  Government  is  tracking  out  a  dangerous 
conspiracy,  it  cannot  prudently  tell  all  it  knows.  It  may 
have  more  than  ample  information  on  which  to  act  ■  but  & 
mere  hint  as  to  the  sources  from  which  its  informa- 
tion is  derived  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
enable  all  the  leading  conspirators  to  effect  their 
escape.  The  most  common  way  in  which  such  plots  are 
detected  is  by  the  treason  of  some  of  those  implicated  in 
them  ;  and  the  longer  the  informers  retain  the  confidence 
ot  their  companions,  the  better  for  the  Government.  The 
Democratic  Opposition  in  the  Reichsrath  has,  however 
attacked  the  Government  for  its  reticence,  and  demanded 
fuller  explanations,  but  the  Government  carried  the  day 
A  Committee  of  twenty-four  members,  all  of  whom  are 


pledged  to  secresy,  has  been  appointed,  before  whom  Count 
Iaaffe  will  lay  the  evidence  on  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  acted.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  may  be  looked  for,  and  if,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  Government  succeeds  in  laying  hands  on  the 
ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy,  a  trial  hardly  inferior  in 
interest  to  that  which  followed  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
may  be  looked  for. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  repressive  measures  only  that  the 
Austrian  Government  proposes  to  deal  with  the  present 
crisis.     Necessary  as  these  are,  they  do  not  remove  the 
causes  of  the  evils  from  which  the  working  classes  in 
Vienna,  as  in  many  other  cities  on  the  Continent,  are  now 
suffering.    The  Government  and  the  Opposition  alike  agree 
that  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  is  necessary.  For 
many  years  the  English  Factory  Acts  have  been  quoted 
abroad  both  by  Socialists  and  by  their  opponents  as  examples 
of  what  the  State  may  legitimately  do  for  those  among  the  poor 
who  are  unable  to  take  proper  care  of  their  own  interests.  It 
is  not,  however,  surprising  that,  when  once  it  is  recognized 
that  the  State  has  duties  of  a  more  or  less  paternal  nature 
towards  its  poorer  and  more  helpless  members,  these  duties 
should  be  construed  in  the  widest  sense  in  those  countries 
where  the  State,  and  not  the  effort  of  individuals,  has  been 
looked  to  as  the  source  of  all  improvement.    There  is  thus 
a  marked  difference  between  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.    The  initiative  in 
such  legislation  belongs  to  this  country ;  but,  when  first 
proposed  in  our  times  in  England,  it  ran  counter  to  the 
theories  and  prejudices  of  many  even  of  those  who  had  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  sincerely  at  heart.  The  general 
principle  that  the  labour  market,  like  every  other  market, 
is  best  left  to  regulate  itself  had  been  treated  in  England  as 
a  law  which  admitted  of  no  exceptions.    The  party,  then 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendent,  which  believed  in  free  trade 
in  all  other  things  believed  also  in  free  trade  in  labour. 
There  was,  nevertheless,  this  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
account.    The  employer  of  labour  is  nearly  always  able  to 
take  care  of  himself;  a  large  number  of  those  whom  he 
employs  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  there  still 
remains  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter  whose  sex  and  a» e 
put  them  at  the  mercy,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  who  wish 
to  employ  them,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  husbands  or 
fathers  who  wish  them  to  add  to  the  family  earnings.  The 
unregulated  employment,  therefore,  of  such  labour  is  not 
free  trade  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  laws 
which  now  regulate  the  employment  of  such  labour  only  ex- 
press what  the  individuals  themselves,  if  they  had  a  fair 
chance,  would  naturally  bargain  for  on  their  own  account. 
It  is  only  lately  that  ideas  have  become  current  in  England 
the  drift  of  which  is  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  State 
to  people  who  are  perfectly  well  able  to  protect  themselves 
But  m  countries  where  obedience  to  the  State  is  hereditary 
andnatural,  and  self-government  new  and  strange,  the  first 
instinct  of  the  people  when  times  are  bad  is  to  distrust 
then-  own  powers  and  to  look  for  help  to  the  Government 
In  France,  m  Germany,  and  in  Austria  the  State  counts 
lor  more,  and  the  individual  for  less,  than  in  England  ;  and 
in  all  three  countries  the  State  has  assumed,  or  is  asked  to 
assume,  functions  with  regard  to  the  working  classes  which 
at  least  at  present,  have  never  been  seriously  contemplated 
in  England.  r 

.  ?,rince  Bismarck's  scheme  of  State  Socialism  is  combated 
in  Germany  by  that  school  of  politicians  which  has  most  in 
common  with  orthodox  economists  in  England.    Perhaps  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  scheme  has  been  too  hastily  con- 
demned in  the  English  press.    A  measure  which  would  be 
both  needless  and  impracticable  here  may  possibly  be  ad- 
vantageous in  a  country  where  the  State  requires  so  much 
more  from  the  individual,  and  where  the  individual  looks 
so  much  more  to  the  State.    What  measures  the  Austrian 
Government  will  propose  with  a  view  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  we  have  yet  to  learn;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  will  have  points  in  common 
with  those  of  Prince  Bismarck.    Meanwhile  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  made  a  pro- 
posal which  has  a  similar  object  in  view,  though  the 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained  are  somewhat  diffe- 
rent.   According  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Herr  Schonerer 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  supported  by 
the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Left,  a  sum  often  million 
florins  is  to  be  added  to  the  next  Budget  and  devoted 
to  the  support  of  labourers  who  are  sick  or  past  work 
It  is  obvious  that  this  proposal,  if  carried  into  effect! 
would  act  simply  as  a  temporary  palliative,  and  would 
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in  the  long  run  tend  to  pauperize  and  degrade  the  re- 
cipients of  public  charity.  A  scheme  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  according  to  which  the  poor  them- 
selves exercise  no  thrift  or  self-denial,  but  merely 
passively  take  what  comes  out  of  other  people's  pockets, 
must  of  course  break  down  on  trial.  But  that  it  should  be 
seriously  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  Reichsrath  is  proof 
that  the  distress  which  it  aims  at  relieving  must  be  acute 
and  widespread.  The  Austrian  Government  has  thus  one 
more  difficulty  added  to  the  many  which  beset  it  already. 
Nor  is  the  Socialistic  movement  confined  to  the  capital. 
The  troubles  and  disturbances  last  autumn  in  Croatia  were 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  spread  of  Socialistic  ideas  among 
the  peasantry,  though  other  causes  also  contributed  to 
produce  discontent.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  present  Socialistic  movement  in  Austria  will  have 
better  fortune  than  any  that  have  preceded  it.  The  Govern- 
ment is  strong,  is  on  the  alert,  and  is  on  the  track  of  its 
enemies.  Of  these  some  are  already  in  prison,  and  some 
have  fled.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  Austria,  as  elsewhere, 
the  influence  of  Socialistic  ideas  cannot  be  permanently  de- 
stroyed, except  by  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


Tf^HE  massaci-e  between  Trinkitat  and  Tokkar,  and  the 
-L  Parliamentary  incidents  thereto  appertaining,  have 
naturally  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  aspects  of  the  Egyptian  question  during 
the  present  week.  This  is  not  merely  natural,  it  is  un- 
avoidable. The  more  glaring  instances  of  mismanagement 
necessarily  obscure  the  lesser.  Consequently  the  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Granville's  letter  to  the  British  Suez  Canal 
Directors  has  passed  with  comparatively  little  comment. 
Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance — of 
importance  by  no  means  limited  to  the  actual  and  im- 
mediate subject.  How  closely  the  Suez  Canal  touches 
England,  both  commercially  and  politically,  need  not  be 
said.  But  it  is  sometimes  forgotten — it  is  indeed  the  ob- 
ject of  a  whole  party  to  cause  it  to  b3  forgotten — that 
Egypt  is  not  important  because  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  the 
Suez  Canal  is  important  because  of  Egypt.  The  one  is  an 
accidental,  and,  it  may  be,  temporary,  fashion  of  utilizing  the 
highway  to  the  East,  the  key  of  three  continents  ;  the  other 
is  the  highway  and  the  key.  Weighty,  therefore,  as  is  the 
question  of  maintaining  and  making  the  best  of  the  control 
over  the  Canal  which  the  wise  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment gave  to  England,  the  question  of  maintaining  and 
making  the  best  of  the  hold  on  Egypt  itself  which  the  bounty 
of  fortune  has  given  to  the  present  reluctant  and  unthankful 
Ministers  is  weightier  still.  The  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  the  Canal  is  intrinsically  a  matter  of  interest ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  greater  interest  insomuch  as  it  indicates  their 
attitude  towards  the  windfall  which  they  have  hitherto 
abused,  apparently  through  sheer  fear  of  using  it. 

Practically  speaking,  the  Government  have  accepted  the 
agreement  between  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  en  bloc,  and  have  thus  given  the  former 
something  like  the  "  six  lines "  he  wished  for.  Lord 
Granville  indeed  makes  the  very  proper  but  somewhat 
trivial  suggestion  that  England  should  appoint  some  nau- 
tical men  on  the  Commission  for  recommending  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  transit;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  present  official  Directors  should  be  added  to  the  London 
Consultative  Committee.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
this  hints  at  a  further  increa  e  of  the  total  proportion  of 
English  Directors.  If  it  does,  so  far  so  good  ;  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  that  the  services  to  commerce  or  to  Eng- 
land of  the  present  official  Directors  have  hitherto  been  of 
such  a  distinguished  kind  that  either  commerce  or  England 
need  greatly  care  whether  they  are  on  the  Committee  or 
not.  But  the  suggested  alterations  are  really  trivial ;  and 
thus  it  may  be  repeated  that  Lord  Granville  has  prac- 
tically endorsed  the  agreement  as  it  stood.  Certainly  it  is, 
as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion,  an  in- 
finitely better  agreement  than  that  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  projected.  But  that  it  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, even  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  the 
grfeve  objections  which  Mr.  Magniac  brought  against  it 
the  other  day  sufficiently  show.  It  is  certain  that  the 
administration  of  the  Canal  by  M.  de  Lessei>s  and  his 
nominees  in  times  past  has  by  no  means  been  such  as  to  in- 


spire any  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
the  Canal  by  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  nominees  in  future. 
It  is  certain  that,  although  the  projected  alterations  limit 
and  temper  his  autocracy,  they  by  no  means  put  an  end  to 
it.  It  is  certain,  further,  that  the  failure  of  the  Canal 
Company  to  provide  the  accommodation  which  they  origin- 
ally undertook  to  provide,  if  it  does  not  go  to  the  full  extent 
of  vitiating  their  title  altogether,  at  least  supplies  a  reason 
for  enlarging  and  continuing  that  title  only  with  very  great 
caution.  And,  lastly,  there  are  some  points  very  inter- 
esting indeed  to  commerce  and  quite  untouched  in  the 
agreement.  How  is  the  money  for  the  improvements  to 
be  raised  1  How  is  the  permission,  if  required,  for  the 
execution  of  those  improvements  to  be  granted,  and  by 
whom,  and  on  what  terms]  What  is  to  be  the  status 
of  the  furnishei-s  of  the  new  capital,  and  how  are  those 
furnishers  to  be  selected  1  These,  we  say,  are  questions 
very  interesting  to  commerce  merely  as  such,  and  they  are 
as  yet  by  no  means  answered.  Perhaps  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  Canal  shareholders  (except  the  largest)  in 
Paris  may  give  some  hints  upon  them  ;  but  this  perhaps  is 
merely  a  perhaps.  So  also  the  expounding  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  Lord  Granville's  letter  gives  occasion  for  a 
good  many  more  perhapses.  Lord  Granville  remembers 
(it  is  well  that  he  at  last  does  so)  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  "  possess  as  shareholders  a  very  large  in- 
"  terest  in  the  undertaking."  This  might  be  thought  to  be 
a  useful  reminder  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  but  the  hopes  which  it 
awakens  are  dashed  by  the  subsequent  remark  that  the 
agreement  "  puts  an  end  to  the  differences  which  have 
arisen."  Now  there  is  one  difference  which  has  arisen  to 
which  the  agreement  notoriously  does  not  put  an  end,  and 
it  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Englishmen,  shipowners 
and  non-shipowners,  are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  absurd  arrangement,  whereby  their  own  millions' 
worth  of  shares  give  them  no  more  direct  influence  in  the 
concern  than  any  Parisian  shopkeeper's  thousands'  worth. 
Moreover,  though  the  question  of  monopoly  is  hung  up 
by  the  agreement,  it  is  most  assuredly  not  put  an  end  to. 
Now  these  are  exactly  the  two  most  important  differences 
in  the  whole  affair. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  civil  as  in  military 
matters  Her  Majesty's  Government  had,  up  to  the  middle 
of  last  month,  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  date  of  Lord 
Granville's  letter,  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  everything. 
And  as  in  such  affairs  there  is  hardly  any  possibility  of  a 
massacre  at  the  Wells  of  Teb  coming  to  rouse  them,  there 
is  no  knowing  how  long  they  may  be  able  to  continue  in  the 
same  course.  The  authors  of  the  most  restless,  meddling, 
and  mischievous  domestic  legislation  that  any  Government 
has  attempted  in  England  persevere,  as  regards  foreign 
affairs,  in  obeying  the  maxim  "Can't  you  let  it  alone," 
thereby  exactly  reversing  the  conduct  which  political 
wisdom  dictates.  M.  de  Lesseps's  monopoly  and  M.  de 
Lesseps's  ingenious  by-laws  for  neutralizing  the  power 
of  capitalist  shareholders  are  to  be  let  alone,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  seeds  of  future  trouble  which  lie 
in  them  and  notwithstanding  the  fresh  experience  of  the 
immediate  past.  Lord  Granville  at  his  desk,  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Parliament,  speaks  innocently  of  share- 
holders, of  the  customers  of  the  Company,  and  so  forth, 
exactly  as  if  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  battle 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  the  English  occupation,  and  the 
peremptory  order  to  Egypt  to  abandon  vast  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory were  all  dreams.  England  is  a  shareholder  and 
a  customer — that  is  all ;  j  ust  as  when  Baker  Pasha's 
wretched  policemen  were  hustled  to  their  death,  England 
was  a  looker-on  and  an  adviser  merely.  It  is  true  that  this 
last  illustration  was  not  complete  when  Lord  Granville 
wrote  his  letter  ;  but  the  jaunty  carelessness  with  which  he 
treated  it  on  Tuesday  night  shows  that  he  has  learnt  nothing 
since  that  time.  Now  no  good  ever  came  in  this  world  of 
refusing  to  acknowledge  facts,  and  no  good  ever  will  come 
of  it.  M.  de  Lesseps's  imperium  in  imperio  may  at  any 
moment  produce  the  gravest  inconvenience  while  England  is 
sovereign  (as,  despite  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville, 
she  is  sovereign)  in  Egypt.  When,  if  ever,  England  is  unwise 
enough  to  renounce  this  virtual,  if  not  titular,  sovereignty, 
then  M.  de  Lesseps's  imperium  in  imperio  will  produce 
graver  inconveniences  still.  It  is  not  at  the  moment  when 
the  second  naval  Power  in  the  world  is  resuming  projects 
of  naval  and  colonial  aggrandizement  and  aggression  that 
the  most  important  naval  communication  on  the  globe  can 
be  left  under  the  sway  of  a  Frenchman.  This  is  the  plain 
truth,  and  it  is  simply  silly  to  mince  the  matter  about  it. 
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By  leaving  M.  de  Lesseps's  anomalous  position  practically 
untouched  (and,  as  far  as  political  matters  go,  the  agreement 
so  leaves  it)  the  Government  prepares  for  itself  and  its  suc- 
cessors a  thorn  in  the  side  as  long  as  England  is  in  Egypt, 
and  something  much  worse  than  a  thorn  if  England  goes  out 
of  Egypt.  As  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  there  is  no  slight, 
ing  of  the  great  commercial  interests  involved  in  thus  hand- 
ling the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  politics  first. 
For,  if  the  Suez  Canal  is  made  politically  safe,  all  commercial 
advantages  are  safeguarded  by  one  and  the  same  operation ; 
whereas  the  merely  commercial  advantages  depend  entirely 
on  the  political,  which  in  their  turn  they  do  nothing  to 
secure.  Both  can  be  made  safe  by  a  very  simple  plan,  which 
has  been  again  and  again  explained.  The  creation  for  the 
purposes  of  the  projected  enlargement  of  new  capital,  to 
be  held  exclusively  by  the  British  Government  in  addition 
to  the  actual  English  shares,  and  the  assignment  of  propor- 
tionate voting  powers  to  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Government,  would  secure  the  whole  matter,  without  wrong 
or  umbrage  to  any  one.  No  other  plan  will,  in  the  long  run, 
prevent  friction,  either  commercial  or  political,  and  no  other 
will  secure  what  England  may  in  justice,  and  must  in 
reason,  demand. 


THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  VANDALISM. 

IF  Robert  Bruce  were  again  alive  and  in  difficulties,  he 
would  have  no  need  to  go  to  the  spider  for  encourage- 
ment.   All  that  can  be  taught  in  the  way  of  perseverance 
would  be  supplied  him  by  a  Railway  Company  which  has 
an  eye  on  some  bit  of  yet  unspoiled  scenery.  Patience, 
determination,  indifference  to  obstacles,  unbroken  courage  ! 
under  defeat — all  the  qualities,  in  fact,  that  go  to  make  up 
the  hero — are  exhibited  on  this  confined  stage.    When  a 
Railway   Bill   has   been   brought   in,  exposed,   and  re- 
jected, the    unthinking   bystander  supposes    that   it  is 
done  with,  and  throws   up   his  hat  accordingly.  Really 
it  is  only  postponed  to  another  opportunity.     The  Com- 
pany hope  that  by  that  time  its  true  character  will  have 
been  forgotten,  or  that  the  member  who  led  the  oppo- 
sition will  be  dead,  or  that  in  some  way  or  other  those  that 
have  resisted  its  passing  once  will  not  resist  it  a  second  time. 
At  the  earliest  moment  the  necessary  papers  are  deposited 
and  the  necessary  notices  given  ;  and,  before  the  Session  is 
many  days  old,  the  victory  of  the  previous  year  has  gone 
for  nothing,  and  the  battle  has  to  be  fought  over  again. 
At  the  end  of  last  summer  all  reasonable  people  were  con- 
gratulating  themselves   upon   the   rescue  of  the  Lake 
District   from    the   hand    of   the   railway    spoiler.  The 
Borrowdale  Bill  had  been  rejected,  and  the  Ennerdale  Bill 
had  been  dropped,  owing  to  the  decision  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  and  it  hardly  seemed  credible  that  when  February 
came  round  either  of  them  would  again  come  to  the  front. 
Those   who    thus    thought   grievously    underrated  the 
zeal   that   is    evoked   by   the    prospect    of    floating  a 
new  Company.    The  Ennerdale  Railway  Bill  is  as  lively  as 
though  its  predecessor  had  never  been  upset.    Rightly  or 
wrongly,  its  promoters  are  of  opinion  that  they  can  now 
convince  Parliament  that  the  line  will  do  good  to  many 
and  injure  no  one.    It  is  hard  on  the  defenders  of  the  Lake 
scenery  that  they  should  have  to  remain  constantly  on  the 
watch.    But  for  the  present  this  seems  to  be  the  only  con- 
dition on  which   the   most  characteristic   and  beautiful 
scenery  in  England  can  be   preserved  from  destruction. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  Parliament  will  speak  its  mind 
so  unmistakably  and  unreservedly  as  to  convince  even  pro- 
spective railway  directors  that  they  are  only  throwing  away 
their  money  in  useless  efforts.  But  until  this  is  done  there  is 
always  a  chance  that  persistence  may  at  length  meet  with 
its  reward.    For  the  moment,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
forget  that  an  Ennerdale  Railway  Bill  came  to  nothing  in 
1883,  and  to  fight  as  stoutly  as  last  year  to  ensure  that  it 
shall  come  to  nothing  in  1884. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  Bill  have  in  no  way 
changed  their  character.  The  promoters,  as  before,  appear 
now  in  the  character  of  men  of  business  who  want  to  open 
up  a  new  industry,  and  now  in  that  of  philanthropists 
anxious  to  bring  one  of  the  loveliest  portions  of  England 
within  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  visitors.  Neither  con- 
tention will  really  hold  water.  Even  if  the  mines  which  it 
is  desired  to  open  in  Ennerdale  proved  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  seems  at  all  likely,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
Ennerdale  is  not  the  place  in  which  mining  ought  to  be 


encouraged.  Iron  is  an  excellent  metal,  but  it  may  be 
bought  too  dearly,  and  when  the  price  asked  for  it  is  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Lake  valleys,  it  certainly 
would  be  bought  too  dearly.  If  a  coal-bed  were  discovered 
under  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  only  way  of  workinc  it 
were  to  open  a  shaft  in  the  nave,  the  majority  of  English- 
men would  choose  to  go  without  that  particular  addition 
to  their,  coal  supply.  Great  Gable  is  in  its  way  as 
valuable  a  possession  as  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the 
fact  that  we  owe  it  to  nature  instead  of  to  art  is  no 
reason  for  treating  it  with  less  consideration.  Nor  is  there, 
so  far  as  appears,  any  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Ennerdale  mines  would  repay  working  for  more  than  a  few 
years.  The  destruction  of  the  valley  might  put  a  little 
money  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  local  landowners ;  but  it 
would  not  appreciably  cheapen  the  metal.  We  do  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  this  consideration,  because,  however  rich 
the  mines  might  be,  it  would  be  equally  improper  to  give 
them  any  encouragement  that  can  possibly  be  withheld. 
But  it  may,  perhaps,  influence  a  member  here  and  there 
whose  head  would  be  turned  by  the  prospect  of  a  large  out- 
put and  large  profits ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  worth  while 
to  mention  it. 

The   argument    derived    from    the    supposed  conve- 
nience of  tourists  is  quite  as  worthless  as  that  derived 
from   the    supposed   development   of    mining  industry. 
What  is  it  that  a  visitor  goes  to  Ennerdale  to  enjoy  1 
Not  merely  a  pretty  view  from  the  windows  of  a  rail- 
way carriage — that  can    be   had  in   abundance  on  the 
railways  already  existing  in  the  district.    Not  merely  the 
pleasure  of  leaving  Manchester  or  Leeds  behind,  and  tasting 
the  clear  mountain  air  of  Cumberland — there  are  already 
routes  without  number  on  which  this  pleasure  may  be  ex- 
perienced to  the  full.    The  merit  of  the  finer  Lake  scenery 
lies  in  its  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  access.  The  "  tripper  " 
is  amply  provided  for  already.    All  that  he  really  cares  to 
see  is  brought  well  within  his  reach.    No  doubt  if  a  rail- 
way were  carried  up  Ennerdale  he  would  be  able  to  add 
one  more  valley  to  the  list  already  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of   a  tourist  ticket.     But  he  will  gain  nothing  by 
doing  this.    The  pleasure  he  will  derive  from  going  along 
the  Ennerdale  railway  will  be  identical  with  that  which 
he   derives  from  going  along  the   existing   railways  in 
the  neighbourhood.    On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  of 
which  those  who  already  know  and  love  Ennerdale  will 
be  deprived  is  one  which  cannot  be  replaced.    The  soli- 
tude that  belongs  to  the  head  of  a  mountain  valley  which 
lias  been  left  in  its  original  wildness  is  something  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic.    Can  there  be  any  interference 
with  human  enjoyment  more  gratuitous  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  charm  which  has  no  fellow  in  order  to  multiply 
others  which  are  already  to  be  had  for  the  asking  1 

The  rejection  of  the  Ennerdale  Railway  Bill  will  probably 
be  tantamount  to  the  preservation  of  the  valley  in  its  pre- 
sent condition.  Cheap  transport  is  the  one  thing  that 
can  make  mining  pay  there,  and  cheap  transport  is  not 
to  be  had  without  the  use  of  steam.  Accidentally,  there- 
fore, all  that  the  lovers  of  Ennerdale  can  desire  seems  likely 
to  be  secured  if  the  House  of  Commons  will  but  do  its  duty 
and  refuse  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time.  But,  when 
this  end  has  been  gained — and  we  will  not  suppose  that 
the  House  will  shrink  from  confirming  the  resolution 
at  which  the  Committee  of  last  year  arrived — there  will 
still  be  something  for  the  defenders  of  the  Lakes  to 
struggle  for.  So  long  as  the  law  remains  in  its  present 
state,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  work  of  many  Sessions 
will  not  be  undone  by  the  negligence  of  one.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which,  without  interfering 
with  private  rights  as  they  now  exist,  shall  prevent  them 
from  being  pushed  to  an  extreme  which  would  conflict 
directly  with  the  public  interest.  In  this  respect  the  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  of  which  we  spoke 
the  other  day,  might  supply  a  convenient  model. 

One  further  remark  may  be  usefully  made.  A  year  or 
so  back  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Braithwaite  and 
Buttermere  Railway  wrote  that  he  would  rather  see  a 
railway  through  Hyde  Park  than  through  Borrowdale. 
Borrowdale  has  for  the  time  been  saved ;  but  how  about 
Hyde  Park  1  If  it  were  only  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  the  Parks  Railway  deserves 
to  be  most  strenuously  opposed. 
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FRANCE. 

ri^HE  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  state  of  the 
-1-  working  classes  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  ended  in  a 
fashion  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  that  remarkable 
legislative  body.  M.  Langlois  made  a  motion,  and  various 
members  made  speeches  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
do  something  heroic  in  the  cause  of  the  poor.  M.  Ferry 
and  his  colleagues  proved  to  demonstration  that  nothing 
but  mischief  could  come  of  any  interference  by  the  State 
with  the  working  of  economic  laws.  After  a  discussion 
prolonged  over  eight  days,  the  deputies  decided  by  a  large 
majority  that  M.  Ferry  was  perfectly  right.  They  ac- 
cepted the  motion,  which  was  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  It  would  seem  to 
follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  here  was  an  end 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  deputies,  however,  that  is 
to  say,  a  majority  of  them,  thought  otherwise.  Having 
safeguarded  the  nation  against  a  sudden  increase  of 
the  Budget,  and  having  given  the  middle  class  a  proof 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  play  with  Socialism,  they 
felt  at  liberty  to  show  a  kindly  consideration  for  the 
troubles  of  the  workmen.  They  therefore  proceeded  to 
follow  up  their  vote  of  confidence  in  M.  Ferry  by  another 
of  a  wholly  contradictory  character.  A  motion  of  M. 
Clemenceau's  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  poor  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority.  The  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee could  discover  nothing  that  was  not  already  perfectly 
well  known,andthattheChamber  had  quite  enough  to  do  with- 
out making  an  inquiry  into  things  in  general.  A  little  reflec- 
tion, if  the  deputies  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  reflect, 
would  have  shown  them  that  they  had  already  voted  any 
further  inquiry  useless.  But  some  among  the  numerous 
subdivisions  of  t'  e  Republican  majority  which  felt  that 
they  had  done  ewugh  to  prove  their  sense  now  appa- 
rently considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  show  a  little 
safe  generosity.  The  pleasure  of  reminding  M.  Ferry 
that,  after  all,  they  are  the  masters  doubtless  counts  for 
something.  Accordingly,  when  M.  Clemenceau's  motion 
was  put  to  the  vote,  a  majority  was  found  to  agree  that 
a  Committee  should  sit  to  inquire  whether  a  remedy 
could  not  be  found  for  a  state  of  things  which  had  just 
been  declared  beyond  all  cure  by  any  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

The  Republican  deputies  who  left  M.  Ferry  so  suddenly 
in  the  lurch  are  probably  of  opinion  that  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  is  a  thing  of  no  particular  importance,  and  voted 
for  it  simply  because  they  wished  to  show  their  constituents 
of  the  working  classes  that  the  elect  of  the  people  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  poor.  These  gentlemen 
may  plausibly  argue  that  the  decisions  of  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  bind  nobody  to  anything.  It  can  go  on  inquiring 
for  ever,  and  listening  to  the  rambling  talk  of  witnesses, 
without  coming  to  any  decision.  Even  if  it  does  make  its 
mind  up  to  propose  something  dangerous,  it  will  still  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Chamber  to  reject  its  suggestions.  The 
Republican  deputies  who  voted  for  it,  in  company  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  Radicals  and  reactionaries,  can  always 
vote  against  their  own  Committee  as  easily  as  they  voted 
against  the  Ministry.  In  the  meantime  they  will  have  the 
credit  of  having  shown  an  enlightened  sympathy  with  the 
"  nouvelles  couches."  It  is  only  by  supposing  that  the 
semi-Ministerial  deputies  who  gave  the  victory  to  the  Oppo- 
sition acted  on  some  such  calculation  as  this  that  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  their  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  more  dangerous  enemies  of  all  social 
order.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  smartness  which  has  at 
all  times  seemed  admirable  to  most  sections  of  the  French 
Chamber.  They  arc  always  ready  to  vote  for  anything 
likely  to  please  the  workmen  of  Paris,  provided  that  it  will 
also  embarrass  a  Ministry  not  formed  by  themselves,  even  at 
the  risk  of  damaging  their  own  cause  by  violating  their 
avowed  principles.  The  fact  that  the  manoeuvre  is  almost 
uniformly  a  failure  never  seems  to  diminish  a  Frenchman's 
faith  in  its  wisdom.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  present  case 
it  may  have  the  most  serious  consequences.  It  is  no  small  mis- 
fortune that  the  Chamber  is  unable  to  rid  itself  of  its  old 
weakness  for  treating  a  Ministry  as  if  it  was  a  species  of 
skittle  to  be  set  up  and  knocked  down  at  the  caprice  of  the 
deputies.  The  patience  of  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  is 
not  a  little  wonderful ;  but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
French  Parliamentary  practice.  The  Chamber  voted 
directly  against  him  on  a  matter  of  the  first  importance, 


and  he  has  not  resigned.  The  previous  vote  in  his  favour 
was  considered  a  fair  set-off  to  the  second  against  him,  and 
nobody  has  been  honestly  surprised  that  he  has  chosen  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  his  majority  cannot  be  trusted.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  any  sincere  Republican  who  is  not 
a  Radical — and  there  were  several  in  M.  Clemenceau's 
majority — can  fail  to  see  that  caprice  of  this  kind  must 
keep  the  Republic  weak.  The  Royalist  and  Bonapartist 
parties  are  so  feeble  for  the  present  that  there  is  perhaps  no 
great  risk  in  giving  them  another  chance  of  saying  that  no 
Republican  Ministry  can  possess  the  stability  needed  to 
govern  France.  It  is,  however,  the  height  of  folly  to  en- 
courage the  Radicals,  who  have  ruined  every  attempt  to 
establish  the  Republic.  That  they  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  defeat  of  M.  Ferry  admits  of  no  question.  The 
deputies  may  flatter  themselves  that  the  vote  for  a  Com- 
mittee binds  them  to  nothing,  and  is  only  a  cheap  way  of 
showing  their  philanthropy  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Radicals  it  is  a  recognition  by  the  Chamber  of  them 
favourite  doctrine  that  the  State  is  bound  to  find  work  and 
wages  for  the  workman  who  is  left  in  difficulties  by  the 
fluctuations  of  trade.  If  the  Committee  ends  by  re- 
affirming the  Chamber's  approval  of  M.  Ferry's  attitude, 
which  is  doubtless  what  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it 
hope,  the  extreme  parties  will  only  be  angered  by  what 
they  will  consider  as  a  deception.  If  it,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  makes  any  suggestion  of  a  definite 
and  dangerous  kind,  which  is  highly  probable,  the  Re- 
public will  have  at  once  to  deal  with  the  Socialists 
of  various  kinds,  who  are  by  much  its  most  formidable 
enemies.  The  conduct  of  the  section  of  Republicans  who 
have  inflicted  this  check  on  M.  Ferry  can,  at  least, 
scarcely  fail  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  politicians 
who  wish  to  see  the  electoral  system  modified  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  Minister  to  secure  a  steady  majority. 
A  mechanical  majority  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  bad  thing  ;  but 
it  is  better  than  a  temporary  coalition  of  little  cliques  which 
is  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  at  any  moment. 

So  many  years  have  passed,  and  so  many  things  have 
happened,  since  M.  Rouher  held  office,  that  his  death  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  political  event.  The  Government  which 
he  served  has  been  decisively  condemned.  It  ended  in  a 
shameful  disaster  which  France  is  not  likely  to  forget,  and 
the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  were  necessarily  buried 
in  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  Foreigners  have  no  reason  to 
recognize  the  distinction  which  the  victorious  Republicans 
and  the  Royalists  are  wont  to  draw  between  the  Government 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  country.  The  Second  Empire 
represented  the  nation  as  faithfully  as  any  Government 
which  has  existed  since  the  fall  of  the  old  Monarchy.  It 
served  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  shopkeeper  and  peasant 
classes,  and  was  steadily  supported  by  them.  Its  Chauvin- 
ism and  the  vein  of  maudlin  sentimentality  which  it  partly 
owed  to  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  were 
thoroughly  French.  But,  though  it  was  in  many  ways  an 
ignoble  form  of  government,  it  had  some  administrative 
virtues  which  its  successor  has  certainly  not  surpassed.  It 
can  fairly  be  said  of  M.  Rouher  that  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  was  best  in  the  Empire.  He  did  France 
good  service  in  its  own  despite  when  he  devoted  his  great 
powers  of  work  and  undoubtedadministrative  ability  to  carry- 
ing out  the  intelligent  commercial  policy  which  was  begun  by 
the  Emperor.  If  he  served  his  master  with  servility,  he  was 
at  least  loyal,  and  he  kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  which 
French  politicians  have  covered  with  so  much  fluent 
rhetoric.  His  countrymen  who  do  not  belong  to  his  party 
cannot  be  expected  to  forgive  him  his  share  in  the  shame- 
ful conspiracy  of  1S52.  It  is,  however,  a  kind  of  shame 
not  monopolized  by  any  one  French  party.  The  conduct 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  fellow-conspirators  can  stand  a 
compai'ison  with  that  of  the  men  who  saw  in  the  disasters 
of  their  country  first  of  all  a  good  opportunity  for  rising  to 
power  with  the  help  of  mob  violence.  M.  Rouher's  share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Second  Empire  was  comparatively 
innocent.  If  he  helped  to  put  all  the  intellect  and  culture 
of  France  under  lock  and  key,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  had  already  proved  their  inability  to  govern.  He  was 
not  among  the  worst  specimens  of  the  "  attorney  species " 
which  has  generally  shared  the  government  of  France  with 
soldiers  since  the  Great  Revolution. 
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THE  FIESTA  DE  TOROS. 

THE  bull-fight  or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the  bull-feast, 
cannot  be  called  a  national  game  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  In  its  fully  developed  form  it  is  not  an  amusement  in 
"which  anybody  can  share,  but  a  performance  by  highly  trained 
professionals.  It  is,  however,  a  national  game  in  so  far  that 
nothing  else  is  so  characteristic  or  so  popular.  No  other  thing  of 
Spain  is  so  thoroughly  Spanish.  In  the  Northern  provinces  ft  is 
not  the  custom  for  ladies  to  be  present,  but  their  husbands  and 
brothers  go  to  a  man.  Spaniards  who  do  not  smoke  are  few,  but 
they  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not  visit  the  ring 
at  least  occasionally.  The  great  majority  of  foreign  visitors  see  at 
least  one  fight  during  their  stay,  and  of  those  who  have  once  gone, 
not  a  few  go  again,  and  keep  on  going.  It  is  needless  at  this  time 
of  day  to  speak  of  its  barbarity,  especially  as  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  not  a  little  cant,  more  particularly,  as  is  only  natural, 
in  England.  The  bull,  the  horses,  and  at  times  the  men,  suffer,  it 
is  true,  yet  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  the  pursuit  is 
more  cruel  than  coursing  bagged  hares  or  pigeon-shooting.  In  a 
world  which  is  so  rich  in  barbarity  of  a  very  sordid  kind,  some 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  brilliant  bull-tight. 

Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  show  have  been  given  quite 
often  enough.    Foreigners  who  have  visited  Spaiu  for  centuries 
past  have  mostly  written  accounts  of  it  more  or  less  fully,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  the  main  features  of  the  fight.    They  know  that  it  takes 
place  in  an  open  amphitheatre ;  that  the  bull  is  first  worried  bv 
men  on  horseback,  then  maddened  by  men  on  foot  armed  with 
various  instruments  of  torture,  then  mortally  wounded  by  the 
chief  performer,  who  uses  a  sword;  and,  finally,  when  it  has 
fallen,  put  out  of  its  pain  by  a  blow  with  a  species  of  dagger  on 
the  spine.  Some  six  or  seven  bulls  are  disposed  of  one  after  another 
m  this  way,  and  then  the  "  fiesta  "  is  at  an  end.    The  internal 
organization  of  the  game  is  less  known,  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  explain  how  a  fight  is  got  up,  and  how  the  work  is  divided 
among  the  various  combatants.    Firstly,  then,  as  to  place.  Most 
towns  of  any  importance  in  Spain  have  a  regular  "Plaza  de 
Toros."    It  is  an  open  amphitheatre,  which  in  some  cases  is  very 
large.    The  ring  at  Valencia  will  hold  twelve  thousand  persons. 
According  to  amateurs  of  severe  taste,  a  fight  cannot  be  seen  to 
full  advantage  in  a  large  ring,  because  the  men  have  too  much 
room  to  avoid  the  bull,  and  are  therefore  never  called  upon  to 
show  their  utmost  skill.    When  he  has  plenty  of  space  to  run  in, 
a  banderillero  is  tempted  to  trust  to  his  legs  rather  than  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  eye  and  the  neatness  of  his  dodging.    Besides,  the 
bull  gets  tired  too  soon.    In  small  towns,  which  can  only  alford 
one  fight  or  so  a  year,  the  market-place,   or  principal  square 
(plaza),  is  temporarily  fitted  up.    This  was  at  one  time  the  uni- 
versal practice,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  rim? ,  to  which  the  title 
of  plaza  has  descended,  just  as  the  pit  of  the  theatre  is  called  the 
patio,  or  courtyard— the  comedies  having  been  originally  given  in 
that  part  of  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  or  in  large  inns.    A  stron- 
stockade  (la  barrera)  run3  round  the  ring.    It  is  about  six  fet"t 
high,  and  has  a  ledge  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  men  who  have  to  jump  over.    Inside  the 
barrier  there  is  a  passage  rather  higher  than  the  level  of  the  ring, 
then  another  barrier.    The  seats  rise  from  the  top  of  this  second 
barrier,  so  that  even  if  the  bull  gets  out  of  the  ring,  he  cannot 
reach  the  spectators.    These  seats,  mere  rough  benches  without  a 
back,  rise  in  tiers,  and  above  them  are  the  boxes.    As  the  fiesta 
is  given  in  the  afternoon,  one  side  of  the  plaza  is  in  shadow,  and 
the  seats  here  cost  rather  more  than  those  in  the  sun.    In  the 
middle  of  the  boxes  in  this  half  of  the  amphitheatre  is  the  seat 
ot  the  president.    Right  under  him  is  a  passage  from  the  nop 
with  which  it  communicates  by  heavy  folding  doors.  Wounded 
men  can  be  taken  out  by  this  way  into  the  room  where  the 
doctor  waits.    Similar  doors  on  one  side  lead  to  the  stable  for- 
the  horses.    Opposite  the  president's  box,  and  on  a  level  with 
him,  is  the  seat  of  the  bugler,  and  under  it  another  passage  with 
other  folding  doors,  which  leads  to  the  torral— the  yard  where 
the  bulls  are  kept.    All  these  doors  open  back  from  the  ring 
and  for  a  very  intelligible  reason.    When  the  bull  has  got  over 
the  barrier  and  sets  off  trotting  round  in  the  narrow  passage 
he  must  be  turned  back  into  the  plaza.    One  of  the  attend- 
ants, therefore,  runs  to  the  door,  towards  which  he  is  movin- 
and  shuts  the  further  flap  back  across  the  passage.    The  bull 
hndmg  his  road    barred,    makes   a   halt.      Then    a  second 
attendant  gets  nimbly  on  the  top  of  the  barrier,  and  be-ins  to 
shut  the  nearer  flap.    The  bull  turns  instinctively  towards  the 
open  space  on  one  side  of  him— namelv,  the  ring— and  plun-es 
into  it.    Instantly  the  doors  are  slammed  to  behind  him,  and  the 
poor    toro    is  back  on  his  fatal  field  of  battle. 

Such  is  the  place,  and  now  for  the  persons,  who  may  be 
divided  into  the  organizers  of  the  fight,  the  four-footed  and  the 
two-footed  combatants.  A  fiesta  may  be  given  by  a  Town 
Council,  or  a  politician  in  search  of  popularity,  or  by  charitable 
persons  to  raise  money  for  the  poor,  or  by  an  impresario  in  the 
•way  of  business.  The  ring  is  hired  from  the  company  or  muni- 
cipal authority  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are  two  classes  of 
tickets,  first  for  the  "  entradas,"  which  cost  five  or  six  reales— a 
shilling  or  fifteenpence— and  merely  give  the  right  of  entry,  and 
then  lor  the  seats,  which  range  from  tenpence  or  so  for  a  place  on 
a  bench  in  the  sun  to  four  or  five  pounds,  or  even  more,  for  a  box. 
lou  need  not  buy  a  seat  if  you  do  not  object  to  standing  about, 
but  you  cannot  get  in  without  an  entrada.    The  usual  division  of 


the  spoils  is  that  the  owners  of  the  ring  get  the  entradas,  and  the 
givers  ot  the  fight  the  money  for  the  seats.    There  must  be  a 
president,  whos,  function  it  is  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  each  part  of  the  fiesta  and  decide  all  disputes  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  bull-fighters.    He  is  commonly  the  chief 
local  authority,  civil  or  military,  and  his  post  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  one.    If  his  generalship  does  not  please  the  people  they 
are  considered  entitled  to  howl  unlimited  abuse  at  him  and  they 
use  their  privilege  to  the  fullest  extent.    A  president  who  is  not 
learned  m  the  niceties  of  bull-fighting,  and  who  lacks  the  fine 
tact  which  tells  a  true  "aficionado"  when  anything  has  lasted  lon- 
enough,  does  wisely  to  have  a  more  experienced  friend  at  his 
elbow.    We  have  seen  an  unlucky  and  bun-ling  civil  governor 
reduced  to   putting   himself  into  the  diminutive  hands  of  a 
charming  Andalusian  lady,  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Alphonsist 
general.    By  the  universal  consent  of  a  Republican  audience,  she 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  the  post  in  a  masterly  manner. 
The  horses  and  bulls  are  provided  by  the  empresa— i.e.  the  manag- 
ing committee  or  impresario,  as  the  case  may  be.    As  for  the 
horses,  little  need  be  said  of  them.    They  are  all  the  broken-down 
animals  which  are  only  fit  for  the  knacker,  and  no  words  can  be 
too  strong  for  the  brutal  cruelty  with  which  they  are  treated.  Of 
late  years  ithas  beenthecustom  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  they  are  badly 
wounded,  which  shows  some  sort  of  beginning  of  a  feeling  of 
humanity  to  animals  in  the  Spanish  mind.    The  bulls  come,  for 
the  most  part,  from  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Andalusia.    It  would 
require  a  treatise  of  some  length  to  specify  and  explain  the  many 
terms  used  in  Spain  to  describe  the  varying  characters  of  these 
animals.    They  range  from  the  bravo  pure  and  simple,  the  cour- 
ageous beast  which  charges  with  blind  fury,  to  the  cabrito  or  kid 
which  skips  about  the  ring  and  does  nothing  effectual.    One  name 
may  be  quoted  for  its  exquisite  absurdity— it  is  the  bull  of  bad 
intentions,  the  beast  which  will  not  be  del ,.. led  by  flags  and  cloaks 
but  charges  straight  for  the  man.    Such  bulls  are  dangerous.  As 
a  rule,  the  bulls  are  not  big ;  but  they  are  remarkably  fierce  and 
active,  and,  coming  from  the  vast  pasture-grounds,  are  always  in 
-ood  training. 

When  the  empresa  has  secured  the  ring,  the  horses,  and  the 
bulls,  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  fighters.  The  usual  way  of  doin- 
so  is  to  hire  the  troop  of  some  well-known  espada,  or  those  ot 
two  espadas.     Bull-fighters  are  divided,  as  everybody  knows 
into  several  classes,  all  called  toreros.    The  old  word  toreador 
means  an  amateur  who  kills  the  bull  from  horseback  with  a 
short,  broad-headed  spear,  weighted  at  the  handle,  and  called  a 
rejon.  It  is  held  like  a  dagger,  and  the  blow  is  struck  downwards. 
Ihe  toreador  only  appears  now  at  royal  feasts  in  Madrid,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  professionals,  who  advise  him 
and  get  him  out  of  scrapes.    The  great  man  among  the  toreros 
is  the  espada,  or  sword,  also  called  the  diestro,  the  fencer.  He 
is  the  manager  of  the  troop  (la  cuadrilla),  and  pays  its  subor- 
dinate members  out  of  the  lump-sum  advanced  him  by  the  em- 
presa.   There  are  always  two  espadas  at  every  fight,  who  kill 
alternate  bulls  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  wage-fund  is  divided  between 
them,  each  paying  his  own  troop.    Next  in  dignity  come  the 
banderilleros,  who  worry  the  bulls  with  barbs  called  banderiUas— 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  little  flags.    There  are  generally  two 
banderilleros  in  a  troop— that  is  so  say,  four  in  all  in  the  rin- 
One  of  them  is  selected  to  be  sobresaliente  de  espada,  or  third  man 
to  the  chiefs^  If  either  of  them  is  killed  or  disabled,  he  takes  his 
place,  and  it  is  his  function  to  kill  the  extra  bull,  or  "  toro  de 
gracia,"  which  is  generally  given  to  the  spectators  at  the  end  Then 
come  the  capeadores,  the  smart  lads  with  cloaks  (capas),  who  draw 
the  bull  oft  from  the  fallen  picadores,  and  otherwise  make  them- 
selves useful.  All  these  toreros  fight  on  foot,and  stand  on  different 
rungs  of  the  same  professional  ladder.    The  espada  has  always 
begun  by  being  a  capeador.    The  picador,  the  horseman  who 
fights  with  the  long  spear  called  garrocha,  comes  after  all.  He 
has  the  roughest  work  the  poorest  pay,  and  he  remains  a  picador 
all  his  I.  e.    By  the  rules  of  the  ring  he  is  compelled  to  cover  the 
head  of  his  spear  with  a  sheath  which  leaves  only  about  an  inch 
ot  steel  exposed.    He  must  hold  the  weapon  so  that  when  his 
arm  is  hanging  straight  down  the  point  comes  four  inches  in 
lront  of  his  horse  s  breast.    By  another  rule  he  must  never  turn 
the  point  on  the  bone  of  the  bull's  shoulder.    In  fact  he  is 
hampered  in  every  way,  and  stands  in  constant  need  df  Dhe 
armour  he  wears  on  the  right  leg  and  thigh,  the  gregorianas,  as 
they  are  called  from  the  Christian  name  of  the  illustrious  Don 
Oregorio  Gurn,  who  invented  them  in  the  last  century.  Calderon 
one  ot  the  few  picadores  who  has  enjoved  much  personal  re- 
putation in  our  time,  has  always  said  that  he  could  bring  any 
decent  horse  untouched  through  a  fight  if  he  was  only  allowed  to 
do  as  he  pleased  with  his  garrocha.    But  even  he  could  only  do  it 
by  crippling  the  bull  and  spoiling  sport  for  the  banderillero  and 
the  espada,  and  so  he  has  to  take  his  share  of  tumbles  with  other 
picadores     There  is  also  in  every  troop  a  cachetero,  who,  when 
the  bull  has  fallen  after  the  fetal  thrust,  divides  the  spine  with  the 
short  dagger,  also  called  the  cachetero.    This  is  the  man- whom 
the  Spaniards  now  call  the  matador,  or  killer,  and  he  is  a  mere 
butcher.    A  miscellaneous  crowd  of  chuloa— knaves  in  the  old 
sense-is  employed  to  rake  and  water  the  ring,  spread  fresh  sand 
over  the  blood   and  tend  the  gaily  caparisoned   mules  which 
gallop  off  with  the  dead  horses  and  bulls.    The  pay  given  to 
these  different  classes  of  men  varies  from  two  pounds  or  so  for  an 
ordinary  picador  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  for  the  sobresaliente  de 
espada.  Ihey  are  paid  by  the  fight.  All  that  remains  after  paying 
them  goes  to  the  espadas.    As  the  lump-sum  provided  for  faying 
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the  torero9  ia  sometimes  as  much  as  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
one-half  will  cover  the  wages  and  travelling1  expenses  of  the 
troop  or  troops,  an  espada  may  make  as  much  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  When  it  is  remembered  that  he  may  take  part 
in  thirty  or  forty  fights  during  the  season,  it  requires  very  little 
arithmetic  to  show  that  bis  gains  may  amount  to  thousands. 
With  ordinaiy  prudence  in  money  matters  and  good  luck  in  escap- 
ing "  bulls  of  bad  intentions,"  he  may  rely  on  spending  an 
honoured  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  little  fortune. 

In  the  ring  the  work  is  divided  according  to  well-estabiished 
rules.  At  a  signal  from  the  president — the  waving  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief — the  toreros  march  in  from  a  door  to  the  right  of 
his  box.  The  procession  is  opened  by  two  alguaciles  on  horseback 
dressed  in  handsome  black  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then  come  the  two  espadas  walking  side  by  side,  as  magnificent 
as  silk,  satin,  gold  lace,  or  jet  can  make  them,  each  man  with  a 
cloak  of  the  same  colour  as  his  dress  carefully  arranged  over  his 
left  shoulder  and  round  his  waist.  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  the 
left  hand,  the  arm  being  placed  akimbo,  while  the  right  hangs 
gravely  down  by  the  side.  The  banderilleros  and  capeadores 
inarch  in  order  after  their  chiefs  in  the  same  attitude  and  in 
soberer  versions  of  the  same  dress.  Behind  ride  the  four  picadores 
in  a  line  abreast.  The  president  throws  the  key  of  the  torral  to 
•one  of  the  alguaciles,  who  should  catch  it  neatly  in  his  hat,  gallop 
across  the  ring  with  it,  and  hand  it  to  the  doorkeeper.  As  they 
.are  indifferent  horsemen,  they  generally  bungle  their  work ;  and 
great  is  the  delight  of  the  spectators  if  one  of  these  officers  of  the 
law  gets  spilt,  particularly  if  that  happens  when  the  bull  is  already 
in  the  plaza.  When  the  key  is  delivered,  the  alguaciles  take  them- 
selves off  without  standing  on  the  order  of  their  going.  Mean- 
while the  toreros  have  taken  up  their  positions.  Even  if  two 
cuadrillas  are  employed,  all  the  men  except  the  espadas  are  in  the 
plaza  at  once,  and  act  together.  The  espadas  relieve  one  another. 
If,  for  instance,  the  two  hired  for  a  light  are  Lagartijo  and 
Chicorro,  and  the  former  is  to  kill  the  first  bull,  he  withdraws 
inside  the  barrier  as  soon  as  the  key  is  thrown  to  the  alguazil 
there  to  wait  till  his  work  begins.  Meanwhile  Chicorro  acts  as 
captain  of  the  team.  He  posts  his  men  on  either  side  of  the 
door  leading  to  the  torral.  Two  picadores  are  put  on  each 
side,  while  the  bauderilleros  and  capeadores  are  posted  near 
them,  cloak  in  hand,  ready  for  an  emergency.  When  a 
picador  is  down,  he  must  be  saved  and  the  bull  drawn  oil'. 
It  will  be  Chicorro's  business  to  see  that  this  is  done 
promptly  and  without  confusion.  When  the  picadores  have 
done  enough,  the  president  again  shakes  his  handkerchief,  and 
the  bugle  sounds.  Then  the  ring  is  cleared  of  riders  and  their 
horses  (those  which  can  move),  and  the  banderillero  does  his  feats 
of  skill,  aided  by  the  capeadores  under  the  direction  of  Chicorro. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  course  ot'a  fight  the  directing  espada  is  expected 
to  do  some  feat  of  skill  himself,  but  that  will  be  in  the  middle  or 
towards  the  end.  At  the  beginning  he  husbands  his  strength. 
When  the  second  act  has  lasted  long  enough,  there  is  another 
waving  of  the  pocket-handkerchief,  and  another  bugle  call.  In  an 
instant  the  toreros  retire  to  the  barrier,  and  Lagartijo  comes  out. 
Gravely  he  takes  his  place  facing  the  president,  with  his  sword 
and  flag,  the  blood-red  bandeja  in  his  left  hand.  With  the  right 
he  gracefully  takes  off'  his  hat.  Then  in  a  loud  voice  he  pronounces 
perhaps  the  only  oath,  not  being  one  of  vengeance,  which  is 
piously  observed  in  Spain.  He  swears  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  does  it. 
His  hat  is  thrown  behind  him  with  a  gay  tos9.  Holding  the  bandeja 
in  the  left  hand,  the  sword  in  the  right,  with  one  trusty  capeador 
at  his  back,  he  stands  forth  to  fight  his  duel  with  the  bull.  Like 
the  picador,  he  is  bound  by  strict  rules.  He  must  keep  on  his 
ground  in  front  of  his  enemy.  No  blow  can  be  struck  from  the 
left  side  or  from  behind.  If  the  bull  rushes  away,  it  must  be 
tempted  back  to  below  the  president's  box.  An  espada  must  show 
a  certain  amount  of  graceful  play  with  his  Hag  before  giving  the 
tinal  thrust.  When  he  has  done  that  for  a  sufficient  time,  he  gives 
his  blow.  It  is  delivered  in  front  of  the  bull's  right  shoulder,  as  the 
animal  charges,  and  with  the  nails  down.  The  commonest  blow 
is  the  volapie,  when  the  espada  springs  to  meet  the  bull,  but 
a  recibido — a  thrust  given  with  the  feet  firm — is  perhaps  more 
honourable.  It  shows  less  skill,  and  is  not  so  graceful,  but  it 
is  more  risky,  and  requires  a  strong  wrist  and  steady  eye.  The 
sword  must  enter  up  to  the  hilt.  If  the  blow  is  properly  given 
the  bull  stops  at  once,  and  soon  falls.  Then  the  cachetero 
finishes  him.  The  carcass  is  dragged  out  at  a  gallop  by  the 
mules,  and  the  ring  is  raked  and  watered.  Lagartijo  enjoys  his 
applause,  and  places  the  men  for  the  second  bull.  lie  directs 
until  Chicorro  is  called  on  to  kill  him,  and  then  takes  his  turn 
of  rest.  Chicorro  then  swears  his  oath,  disposes  of  his  bull, 
and  acts  as  captain  till  Lagartijo's  turn  comes  round  again. 
Each  man,  be  it  observed,  swears  once  only.  It  is  also  well  to 
do  the  toreros  the  justice  of  saying  that,  although  they  are 
divided  by  jealousies  of  a  truly  theatrical  rancour,  they  are  never 
known  to  fail  one  another  in  the  ring.  Indeed  any  one  of 
them  who  played  another  a  bass  trick  would  soon  lind  that, 
between  the  rage  of  the  spectators,  the  universal  contempt  of 
society,  and  the  knives  of  his  rivals'  friends,  the  coldest  corner 
in  the  Guadarrama  would  soon  be  too  hot  to  hold  him. 

What  we  have  described  here  is  a  fully  orgauized  fiesta.  The 
various  inferior  forms  are  too  numerous  to  detail,  and  they  are 
increasing.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  public  opinion  against  the 
amusement  is  forming  in  Spain,  and  that  the  bull-light  is  destined 
to  disappear.  No  sane  man  will  prophesy  what  will  happen  in  the 
twentieth  century,  but  there  are  reasons  and  reasons  for  thinking  | 


that  the  toreros  will  not  find  themselves  short  of  work  in  our 
time.  In  tho  first  place,  there  have  always  been  people  who 
thought  the  game  barbarous,  and  at  one  time  all  who  attended  it 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Church.  Yet  the  mass  of  Spaniards, 
including  churchmen,  went.  In  our  own  time  the  spread  of 
civilization  in  the  shape  of  railways  has  given  it  a  great  impetus. 
Eights  now  take  place  in  towns  where  they  were  unknown  when 
the  bulls  could  only  be  brought  by  the  road.  The  attitude  of 
the  Spanish  mind  towards  the  bull-fight  is  indeed  well  described  in 
a  popular  apologue  told  to  illustrate  the  stiffneckedness  of  the 
Arragonese.  "  Erase  que  se  era,"  as  Sancho  Panza  would  have  said, 
once  upon  a  time  it  happened  that  the  Archangel  Gabriel  was  going 
his  round  of  inspection  on  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and 
he  met  a  native  trudging  along  the  road.  "  Where  are  you  going, 
my  friend  ?  "  asked  the  Archangel.  "  I  am  going  to  see  the  bull- 
light  at  Tudela,"  answered  the  Arragonese.  "  Si  Dios  quiere — 
please  God,"  added  the  Archangel  with  pious  gravity.  But  the 
Arragonese  stolidly  repeated  his  assertion.  "  Say  if  God  pleases," 
said  Gabriel,  intent  on  improving  his  morals  ;  but  it  was  no  use. 
Then,  in  great  wrath,  the  Archangel  turned  him  into  a  frog,  and 
left  him  croaking  in  a  puddle.  After  many  years  the  celestial 
inspector  came  to  those  parts  again.  As  he  walked  along  the 
frogs  croaked  from  the  puddle,  and  his  attendant  angel  said, 
"  How  loud  do  those  frogs  keep  saying '  Coax,  coax '  in  the  puddle  !  " 
"  My  son,"  answered  Gabriel,  "you  remind  me  of  a  duty."  Then 
he  went  to  the  water,  and  summoned  forth  a  frog,  which  at  his 
word  took  human  shape,  and  again  became  the  Arragonese.  No 
sooner  was  he  on  his  feet  than  he  started  off  along  the  road. 
"  Now  then,"  shouted  Gabriel,  "  where  are  you  going  ?  "  All  the 
answer  he  got  was,  "  I  am  going  to  Tudela  to  see  the  bull-fight." 
Now  the  whole  Spanish  nation  might  be  turned  into  frogs,  if  there 
be  water  enough  in  their  dried-up  land  to  hold  them,  and  soak 
and  croak  there  for  many  years,  and  yet  would  their  love  of  the 
"  fiesta  de  toros  "  not  depart  from  them. 


MR.  HAY  WARD. 

MR.  IIAYWARD'S  death  has  left  vacant  a  place  in  society 
which  will  perhaps  not  be  soon  filled.  If  he  had  chosen 
his  own  lot  in  life,  his  aspirations  would  probably  have  extended 
beyond  the  success  which  he  actually  achieved  ;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  he  would  have  done  credit  to  a  considerable  rank  either 
in  his  own  profession  or  in  political  life  ;  but  in  such  a  competition 
he  would  have  had  many  equals,  while  in  his  social  career  he  had 
scarcely  a  rival.  There  can  be  few  survivors  who  remember  his 
entrance  into  the  London  world  more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
without  any  external  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  or  connexion 
he  at  once  occupied  a  position  which  he  never  lost.  He  acquired 
by  his  prose  translation  of  Faust  a  literary  reputation  which 
seems  disproportionate  to  the  most  scholarlike  execution  of  such 
a  task ;  and  for  several  years  he  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Bar  by  occasional  practice  and  as  editor  of  the  Laio  Magazine. 
His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Queen's  Counsel  through  the  favour 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  his  prospect 
of  professional  employment  if  he  had  not  soon  afterwards  practi- 
cally retired  from  the  Bar.  He  had  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
patron  in  his  opposition  to  Lord  Brougham's  County  Courts  Bill ; 
and  on  one  occasion  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the  representatives  of  the 
solicitors  that  the  gratitude  which  they  had  professed  to  himself 
was  really  due  to  Mr.  Hayward.  His  legal  knowledge  and  his 
general  ability  would  perhaps  have  qualified  him  for  a  silk 
gown ;  but  he  had  little  experience  in  the  conduct  of  cases, 
and  he  had  not  the  physical  gifts  of  an  effective  advocate. 
It  is  not  now  known  whether  he  intended  to  pursue  his 
profession,  or  to  take  the  opportunity  of  an  ornamental  retreat. 
He  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  become  a  Bencher  of 
his  inn;  but  he  had  unluckily  incurred  the  implacable  resent- 
ment of  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  the  anomalous  power  of  excluding 
him  by  his  single  vote.  The  rule  of  admission  was  consequently 
altered ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  original  decision  could  not  be 
reversed.  Although  the  vote  was  nominally  secret,  Mr.  Roebuck 
always  avowed  his  act.  The  cause  of  offence  was  Mr.  Hayward's 
repetition  in  print  of  a  story  which  rellected,  as  Mr.  Roebuck 
thought,  on  his  moral  character.  The  use  of  a  power  which  Mr. 
Roebuck  possessed  in  an  official  character  to  gratify  private 
revenge,  however  just,  was  wholly  indefensible. 

Many  years  afterwards  Mr.  Hayward  lost  by  singular  ill-fortune 
his  only  chance  of  suitable  official  employment.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  outgoing  Governmeut  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Poor 
Law  Secretary,  but  the  successor  of  the  head  of  the  department 
asserted  his  right  of  patronage  ;  and  the  claim  was  allowed.  The 
disappointment  must  have  been  the  more  mortifying  because  the 
candidate  who  was  ultimately  preferred  was,  like  himself,  a  well- 
known  member  of  fashionable  society.  Mr.  Fleming  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  creditably ;  but  he  could  sc-arcely  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Hayward  in  general  ability.  It  is  strange  that  an 
active,  though  cool-headed  partisan,  the  friend  and  associate  of 
several  Ministers,  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  business,  should  neither 
before  nor  after  that  solitary  occasion  have  been  invited  to  enter 
the  public  service.  Mr.  Hayward,  as  he  showed  in  his  writings, 
was  scrupulously  accurate,  and  he  had  an  inborn  love  of  minute 
detail.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  sometimes  have  thought  that 
he  was  treated  with  undue  neglect ;  but  his  loyalty  to  the  states- 
men to  whom  at  different  times  he  attached  himself  was  never 
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shaken.  His  political  opinions  never  underwent  any  violent 
change.  Originally  hy  connexion  and  inclination  a  Tory,  he  was 
•wholly  exempt  from  bigotry  ;  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  to 
modify  the  policy  of  the  party,  Mr.  Hayward  gladly  followed  his 
lead.  '  He  had  formed  relations  of  intimacy  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  Government,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  it  was  in  connexion 
■with  some  of  the  number  that  he  took  for  a  short  time  an  active 
part  in  the  composition  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  had 
a  showy  associate  in  Mr.  George  Smythe.  afterwards  Lord 
Strangford  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  Mr.  Smythe  had  exhausted 
all  his  resources  in  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  articles.  Mr. 
Hayward  was  more  fertile  and  much  better  informed,  but  he 
perhaps  found  the  task  of  daily  journalism  uncongenial.  His 
literary  habits  had  accustomed  him  to  careful  finish  and  to  minute 
investigation  of  facts ;  and  daily  newspapers  must  always  be 
■written  in  a  hurry.  After  a  year  or  two  he  also  retired  from  the 
paper,  which  was  from  that  time  conducted  by  writers  who  after- 
wards formed  the  original  staff  of  a  more  prosperous  and  perma- 
nent undertaking. 

After  the  close  of  his  brief  connexion  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle  Mr.  Hayward  never  again  took  an  active  part  in  political 
controversy.  His  relation  to  parties  was  almost  entirely  personal, 
and  it  was  because  they  were  his  friends  and  associates,  rather 
than  from  devotion  to  their  novel  opinions,  that  he  adhered  to  the 
seceders  of  1846.  He  evea  exposed  himself  to  some  inconveni- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  asserting  the  unpopular  doctrine  that  the 
followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  still  the  true  representatives  of 
Conservative  principles.  For  this  purpose  he  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  Carlton  Club  when  it  had  been  practically  appropriated 
by  the  followers  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  been  exposed  to  some  personal  discourtesy, 
which  nearly  resulted  in  a  duel,  that  he  abandoned  his  laudable 
but  paradoxical  enterprise.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  con- 
tinue his  allegiance  to  the  same  political  section  through  all  its 
subsequent  changes.  He  was  probably  neither  more  nor  less  Con- 
servative or  Liberal  in  theory  at  the  end  of  his  life  than  in  the 
days  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  led  the  Tory  party.  It  is  as 
improbable  that  he  should  have  shared  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm 
for  the  Irish  Church  as  that  he  should  afterwards  have  wished 
to  disestablish  it.  Revolutionary  projects  and  democratic 
agitation  were  alien  from  his  tastes  and  habits  of  thought ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  him  that  the  present  Prime  Minister 
was  the  same  person  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself  forty 
years  ago.  The  comparatively  mild  political  antagonism  of 
modern  times  fortunately  allows  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
members  of  contending  parties.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  most  unprejudiced  member  of  society  must  have 
confined  himself  to  Whig  or  Tory  houses.  Mr.  Hayward  was 
welcomed  among  all  political  denominations  ;  and  he  had  no  dis- 
position to  shock  the  prejudices  of  opponents  or  to  engage  in  un- 
seasonable controversies.  The  subjects  in  which  he  was  prin- 
cipally interested  had  nothing  to  do  with  party.  Literary  criti- 
cism of  the  lighter  sort,  biographical  anecdote,  and  social  gossip 
supplied  him  with  his  favourite  subjects.  His  command  of 
French,  which  he  spoke  with  confident  fluency,  though  not  with 
perfect  accent  or  faultless  accuracy,  proved  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  many  others,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  social  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  provide  for  the  entertainment 
of  foreign  guests,  for  even  good  linguists  often  hesitate  to  talk 
French  across  a  London  dinner-table.  Acquaintance  with  eminent 
strangers,  afterwards  renewed  in  their  own  country,  furnishes  new 
sources  of  information  and  interest.  Mr.  Hayward  was  always 
full  of  the  latest  news  of  Paris  as  well  as  of  London. 

Although  Mr.  Hayward  never  composed  an  elaborate  work,  his 
contributions  to  literature  were  voluminous  in  amount,  and  for  the 
most  part  excellent  in  quality.  More  than  one  series  of  selected 
essays  fairly  represents  the  character  of  his  numerous  articles 
published  in  the  Edinhurgh  and  Quarterlg  Reviews.  The  best  of 
his  writings  contain  a  large  proportion  of  personal  reminiscences  ; 
but  he  was  also  a  diligent  student  of  those  branches  of  literature 
which  relate  to  manners  and  character.  His  industry  in  the  collec- 
tion of  details  and  his  accurate  memory  were  equally  remarkable. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  career  he  had  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  accumulating  the  kind  of  experience  which  he  required. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  wrote  formal  biographies  of  any 
of  the  interesting  personages  whom  he  had  known  in  their  later 
years,  and  more  especially  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  but  he  perhaps 
knew  better  than  others  the  nature  and  limits  of  his  own  capacity  ; 
and  his  writings  are  always  good  in  their  kind,  except  when  he 
attempts  purely  literary  criticism.  He  disliked  novelty,  eccen- 
tricity, and  perhaps  originality,  and  his  taste  in  poetry  scarcely 
extended  beyond  a  resolute  admiration  of  Byron.  For  the  literary 
puzzles  which  demand  a  kind  of  forensic  sagacity  he  had  a  whole- 
some relish,  though  his  judgment  was  not  infallible.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Junius  controversy  when  it  was  revived  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  with  a  result  scarcely  worthy  of  his  industry  and 
ingenuity.  He  retained  throughout  the  discussion  his  original 
prejudice  against  the  claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  he  stood 
almost  alone  in  his  belief  that  Junius  was  Lord  George  Germaine. 
If  he  was  not  happy  in  his  attempted  solution  of  a  standing 
problem,  he  exposed  at  various  times  many  prevailing  fallacies. 
Mis  l'earls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  History  is  a  good  example  of  the 
assiduous  ingenuity  with  which  he  investigated  received  tra- 
ditions. 

Whatever  may  be  his  fate  hereafter,  Mr.  Hayward  was  still 


better  known  to  his  own  contemporaries  as  a  member  of  society 
than  as  a  man  of  letters.  A  word  is  wanted  to  express  without 
invidious  associations  the  function  which  he  discharged  with 
general  acceptance  to  the  great  advantage  of  a  wide  and  con- 
spicuous circle.  A  "  diner-out."  besides  that  the  term  is  awkward 
and  ungraceful,  suggests  to  unfriendly  commentators  the  notion  of 
a  parasite.  The  welcome  guest  in  the  best  houses  gave  more  than 
he  received,  and  he  maintained  without  effort  or  question  absolute 
independence.  That  he  shared  with  those  around  him  habitual 
interest  in  the  private  history  of  the  moment  merely  proved  that 
even  in  exalted  spheres  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human  nature, 
including  curiosity  as  to  the  affairs  of  neighbours.  The  typical 
philanthropist  in  Terence  who  thought  that  nothing  which  con- 
cerned man  was  foreign  to  himself,  must  have  included  in  his 
lawful  objects  of  interest  gossip  and  scandal.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  benevolent  sympathies  of  this  kind  account  in  some  degree 
for  a  certain  amount  of  detraction  to  which  Mr.  Hayward  was 
exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  reputed 
unpopularity  tends  to  augment  its  own  volume  by  echo  and  rever- 
beration. A  successful  man  is  often  disliked  by  those  whom  he  has 
never  offended,  merely  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  disliked  by 
others.  Casual  observers  fear  that,  if  they  fail  to  notice  anticipated 
defects,  they  may  be  accused  of  dulness  of  perception.  The  best  proof 
of  Mr.  Hayward 's  merits  is  that  during  half  a  century  of  unfriendly 
remarks,  which  were  not  always  without  foundation,  his  social 
position  was  never  impaired.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  fashion- 
able novelists  sometimes  introduced  under  a  thin  disguise  carica- 
tures which  were  intended  to  render  him  ridiculous;  but  he  proba- 
bly cared  little  for  additional  notoriety ;  and  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies  can  seldom  have  cost  him  the  loss  of  a  friend.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  notwithstanding  his  ability  and  his  social  aptitudes,  Mr. 
Hayward  was  not  a  brilliant  talker.  In  the  rapid  interchange 
of  thought  which  forms  the  best  conversation  he  scarcely 
pretended  to  excel.  His  special  gift  was  that  of  a  narrator, 
for  no  one  had  a  greater  store  of  anecdotes  or  told  them 
better.  It  was  not  without  the  exercise  of  labour  and  of  skill 
that  he  became  a  master  of  modern  mythology.  Among  the 
various  versions  in  which  good  stories  are  commonly  circulated 
he  selected  not  the  most  closely  accordant  with  facts,  which 
might  indeed  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the  most  pointed  and 
most  amusing.  If  necessary  he  had  no  hesitation  in  priming 
excrescences  or  in  adding  needful  amplifications.  If  story-telling 
is  not  the  highest  form  of  talk,  it  is  the  most  uniformly  available, 
especially  as,  unlike  good  conversation,  it  requires  no  second  per- 
former. If  Mr.  Hayward  made  friends  by  his  ability,  he  kept 
them  by  higher  qualities,  and  especially  by  his  own  fidelity.  No 
man  was  more  tenacious  of  attachment  or  less  capricious,  and  his 
loss  is  deeply  and  widely  regretted. 


DETECTIVES. 

WHEN  it  came  out,  not  long  ago,  that  eleven  of  the  jurymen 
who  tried  Bondurand  and  Woolf  for  conspiring  to  blow  up  the 
German  Embassy  were  for  acquitting  the  accused,  and  that  the  only 
juror  who  was  for  condemning  them  based  his  decision,  not  on  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  but  on  the  broad  generalization  that  all  foreigners 
are  nat  urally  rascals,  there  was  but  one  course  to  be  adopted.  It  was- 
hopeless  to  try  the  case  again  ;  so  the  Attorney-General  entered  a, 
nolle  prosequi,  the  Recorder  duly  discharged  the  prisoners,  and  the 
police,  who  had  cut  such  a  ridiculous  figure  in  the  business,  doubt- 
less hoped  that  we  should  all  dismiss  the  matter  from  our  minds  aa 
soon  as  possible.  That  is  unfortunately  not  in  our  power ;  for 
their  lack  of  success  in  tracing  crime  has  been  so  marked  of  late 
that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  forced  the  hand  of  censure.  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  lately  told  us  that,  as  regards  life  and  property,, 
London  under  his  guardianship  has  become  the  "  safest  capital  in 
the  world."  In  saying  this  he  was  as  modest  as  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Mr.  Jacob  Townsend — an  illustrious  Director  of  Criminal 
Investigation  of  whom  Mr.  Vincent  may  possibly  have  heard  or 
read — who  used  to  poke  Home  Secretaries  in  the  ribs,  and,  when 
they  affected  to  ignore  his  importance,  playfully  remind  them  that 
"the  business  of  the  State  couldn't  go  on  without  the  help  of  us 
as  knows  the  tricks  of  the  town."  Could  he  have  foreseen  the 
recent  revival  of  garotting,  and  the  pitiful  failures  of  the  police, 
not  only  to  detect  the  murderer  of  the  woman  in  Artillery  Square, 
Westminster,  but  to  unravel  the  mystery  which  shrouds  the 
"  plot "  atrainst  the  German  Embassy,  might  he  not  have  slightly 
qualified  his  boast  ?  As  for  Townsend,  he  of  course  was  a  vulgar, 
underbred,  uneducated  thief-taker.  Mr.  Vincent,  on  the  contrary, 
is,  as  we  all  know,  a  cultured  and  courteous  gentleman,  animated, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  it  is  in  no  way  our  desire  even  to>. 
suggest  the  remotest  comparison  between  them.  In  fact,  if 
by  some  process  his  self-sufficiency  could  be  kept  in  just  proportion 
to  his  intelligence,  Mr.  Vincent's  public  performances  would  not 
provoke  our  criticism  at  all.  But  as  things  go,  they  do ;  and,  when, 
grave  measures  affecting  the  future  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  are  being  canvassed — when,  on  one  hand,  we  have 
people  demanding  that  it  be  governed  by  the  new  Municipality  of 
London,  and,  on  the  other,  that  its  control  shall  still  be  vested  in 
the  Home  Secretary — it  may  be  not  amiss  to  draw  attention  to  one. 
branch  of  its  administration  of  the  failure  of  which  we  are 
reminded  by  late  events,  and  concerning  which  many  wrong 
views  prevail.  That  branch  is  not  the  keeping  of  order,  but 
the  detecting  of  crime,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
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failure  in  tin's  has  been  utilized  as  an  argument  from  analogy 
in  favour  of  putting  the  police  under  the  "  Municipality  of 
ihe  Future.-'  The  recent  detection  of  the  Fenian  dynamitards 
both  in  Birmingham  and  Glasgow,  we  are  told,  proves  that  a 
police,  ruled  by  local  authority,  can  be  effective.  Therefore  it  is 
argued,  the  London  police  force,  if  ruled  by  the  new  metropolitan 
local  authority,  will  also  be  made  eflicient  for  detective  duty.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  discovery  of  the  plots  in  Bir- 
mingham was  a  piece  of  legitimate  detect  ion,  such  as  we  have  little 
right  to  look  for  in  London.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that 
the  London  detective  force  would  be  a  bit  sharper  under  a  Muni- 
cipal Government  than  they  are  now  under  the  rule  of  the.  Home 
Office.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  system  in  accordance  with 
which  the  force  is  organized  would  be  changed,  and  it  is  the 
system,  not  the  rule,  which  is  at  fault. 

For  that  it  is  at  fault  is  not  now  to  be  concealed,  even  by  Mr. 
Vincent's  gushing  reports  and  speeches.    It  is  absurd  to  take  a 
city  like  Paris,  and  compare  the  numbers  of  crimes  detected  there 
with  those  for  London,  and  then  draw  the  inference  that,  because 
inore^  are  discovered  here  than  in  Paris,  our  detective  force  is 
(superior  to  that  of  the  French  capital.     There  is  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  two  cases.   When  Mr.  Vincent 
talks  of  London  being  "  the  safest  capital  in  the  world,"  he  not  only 
forgets  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  business  to  make  it  safe, 
our  criminal  classes  being  of  a  low  type  of  intellect ;  but  he  also 
forgets  that,  the  precincts  of  the  Savoy  and  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment are  not  even  now,  with  all  his  precautions,  much  safer 
than  Hounslow  Heath  in  the  days  of  Jonathan  Wild,  or  Kent 
Street  in  the  time  of  Jerry  Abbershaw.    Does  he  not  also  ignore 
the  124  persons  who  disappeared  in  London  last  year,  of  whom 
all  traces  are  lost?    What  allowance  does  he  make  for  the 
number  of  dead  bodies  in  the  river,  technically  known  to  Rogue 
Piderhood  and  his  fellow-fishermen  as  "  stiff  uns,"  which  these 
toilers  of  the  Thames  bring  to  land  every  week,  usually  bear- 
ing marks  of  violence  ?    The  plain  truth  is  that  the  business 
of  detecting  crime  is  very  badly  done  in  London,  save  when 
the  criminal  is  a  dull-witted  brutal  rough  or  a  reckless  dissi- 
pated rogue  "so  loose  of  soul"  that  in  his  cups  he  will  talk 
incautiously  about  his  affairs  in  the  hearing  of  associates,  espe- 
cially female  associates,  who  can  betray  him  at  will.    But  if 
he  is  a  clever  fellow,  a  man  of  brains  and  pluck,  and  some  degree 
of  education,  if,  above  all  things,  he  lives  "respectably,"  haunts 
no  thieves'  tavern,  takes  no  woman  into  his  confidence,  and  limits 
his  partnership  in  crime  to  one  or  two  men  a3  wary  and  secre- 
tive as  himself,  he  can  go  on  for  years  committing  all  manner 
of  misdeeds  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  all  his 
works.    Low-class  crime  can  be  dealt  with  fairly  well  by  our 
London  detective  ;  but  as  for  high-class  crime,  that  is  quite 
another  affair.    In  attempting  to  discover  a  murder  or  a  burglary 
committed  by  an  intelligent  person,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  "  staff'" 
are  pretty  nearly  impotent.    Since  the  time  of  the  late  Inspector 
Field  there  has  been  but  one  man  known  to  fame  at  Scotland 
Yard  who  could  even  make  a  pretence  of  tackling  a  crime 
committed  by  a  person  of  high  skill  and  intelligence,  and  that 
was  the  luckless  Druscowitch,  who  ruined  a  great  career  by  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  inveigled  into  the  De  Goncourt  betting 
frauds.    Of  course  we  know  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  Scotland 
Yard  detective  is  very  much  like  that  which  Mrs.  Gamp  had  about 
"  young  Bailey."    To  him  "  all  wickedness  is  print."    The  secrets 
of  the  dark  side  of  life  are  all  open  to  him.  In  virtue  of  an  almost 
occult  power,  he  can  follow  up  the  thinnest  "  clue  "  and  track  the 
most  tortuous  villauy  to  its  source.    He  is  supposed  to  be  a  being 
of  preternaturally  sharp  wits,  who  devotes  his  superhuman  intel- 
ligence to  the  discovery  of  hidden  crime,  all  for  the  modest  salary 
of  three  or  four  guineas  a  week.    Another  and  probably  a  better 
founded  belief,  however,  is  that  detectives  have  no  occult  power 
of  divining  criminal  mysteries,  and  no  mysterious  sources  of  in- 
formation.   They  are  as  a  rule  only  promoted  constables,  and  have, 
according  to  this  view,  simply  a  large  and  varied  acquaintance 
with  the  lower  order  of  criminals,  with  whom  they  converse 
amicably  when  they  meet,  with  whom  they  even  hobnob  in  pot- 
houses, aud  who  regard  them  with  superstitious  awe.    They  have 
a  still  closer  acquaintanceship  with  the  women  with  whom  these 
persons  associate,  and  who  usually  possess  themselves  of  their 
secrets.  Our  omniscient  detective,  in  fact,  rarely  knows  more  than 
can  be  got  by  the  treachery  of  one  knave  to  another,  or,  failing 
that,  can  be  wormed  out  of  some  woman  in  the  knave's  secret, 
her  tongue  having  been  first  of  all  loosened  either  by  jealousy  or 
drink.    And  it  is  certainly  a  curious— one  might  almost  say  it 
was  also  a  corroborating — fact  that,  when  murder  or  outrage  is 
committed  by  people  who  either  do  not  keep  company  with  men 
or  women  "known  to  the  police"  as  likely  to  "peach,"  or  who 
confide^  their  plans  and  their  secrets  to  nobody  likely  to  divulge 
either,  it  is  apt  to  remain  a  secret  for  ever,  and  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  the  long  list  of  "  undiscovered  crimes." 

There  is  a  strange  story  told  in  the  life  of  Munden  the  actor 
which  will  illustrate  the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  system  of 
criminal  investigation.  Munden  one  day  complained  to  his  friend, 
Sir  William  Parsons,  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  that  his  house 
in  Kentish  Town  was  robbed.  He  was  advised  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  because  the  sum  lost  was  less  than  the  reward  usually 
given  (40/.)  for  discovering  a  burglary  ;  but,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, Sir  William  told  him  he  might,  if  he  chose,  see  the  man 
■who  did  the  deed.  Munden  agreed.  The  magistrate  then 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  "  Brown  Bear  "  tavern  "  over  the  way  " 
next  day  at  noon,  where  he  would  meet  Jacob  Townsend  the 


"  runner  "  entertaining  a  company  of  thieves  and  burglars  Town- 
send  would  invite  him  to  sit  down,  and.  when  he  did,  the  man  on 
his  (Munden  s)  right  hand  would  be  the  burglar  who  had  "  cracked 
his  crib"  in  Kentish  Town.    The  actor  followed  his  instructions 
At  the  appointed  hour  he  saw  Townsend  at  the  head  of  the  table 
in  the  "  Brown  Bear  "  carving  a  round  of  beef  for  a  most  villanous- 
looking  gang  of  guests.    The  officer  asked  one  he  called  "  Jemmy  " 
to  "  sit  up  and  make  room  for  Mr.  Munden,"  who,  as  soon  as  he 
took  111s  seat,  knew  that  he  had  his  man  on  his  right    For  the 
moment  he  turned  to  look  at  him,  all  the  other  thieves  broke  into 
gufiaws  of  laughter,  and  "  Jemmy  "  himself  showed  si^ns  of  dis- 
tress.   A  good  deal  of  «  chaff"  was  spent  on  him-showing  that 
everybody,  from  the  detective  downwards,knew  what  had  happened 
and  how  the  affair  had  been  taken-and  then  Munden,  who  enjoyed 
amazingly  the  joke  of  lunching  with  his  own  burglar  in  company 
ol  a  Bow  Street  runner,  bowed  to  the  company  and  left  the  room  \ 
much  edified  by  his  odd  experience.    But  the  same  kind  of  thing' 
goes  on  now,  for  the  traditions  of  old  Bow  Street  are  to  a  great 
extent  still  maintained  in  Scotland  Yard.    Now,  as  in  the  old 
time,  the  detectives  associate  with  the  criminals,  though  not  so 
blatantly  or  openly  as  did  the  famous  triumvirate— Townsend, 
Macmanus,  and  Jealous—"  delightful  company,  delicious  fellows," 
i^,, ironically  calls  them  in  his  ode  satirizing  the 
Shields  of  Kings."    It  is  true  that  we  have  no  such  shameful 
arrangement  as  that  in  accordance  with  which  a  thief  was  let  alone 
provided  he  did  not  steal  40I.  worth  of  property.    That  bein°- 
a  hanging  matter,  and  entitling  the  police  to  "  blood  money,"  he 
could  not  well  be  let  alone.    But  there  is  now,  it  is  said,*an  in- 
formal understanding  between  the  police  and  the  criminal  classes 
that  the  minor  crimes  will  not  be  gone  into  hotly,  when  those  who 
commit  them  can  make  themselves  useful  as  spies.    The  person 
termed  the  "  policeman's  nose "  is,  in  London,  a  minor  criminal, 
who  has  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence  extended  to  him,  so 
long  as  he  does  nothing  very  desperate,  and  serves  the  detectives 
well  with  hints  and  suggestions  which  may  help  them  to  trace 
out  that  mysterious  "  clue  "  they  always  follow  nowhere,  when 
they  are  flying  at  game  which  soars  beyond  the  scent  of  their 
humble   coadjutor.     But  the  keenness  "of  the  scent  depends 
on  the  keenness  of  the  "nose,"  and,  unhappily,  that  is  not  keen 
when  the  scent  is  left  by  one  not  of  the  creature's  own  kind.  It 
must  not   be  supposed  that  we  are  blaming  the  authorities 
only  for  acting  on  the  old  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief.    This  has  been  adopted  in  the  best  of  detective  services, 
such  as  that  organized  by  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Vidocq,  in 
Paris  during  1S12-27.    Our  complaint  is  that  it  has  always  been 
applied  badly  in  London,  and  that  it  has  never  been  applied  so 
badly  as  it  is  now  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent.    It  has  always  been 
applied  badly  because  we  have  never  engaged  the  services  of 
cuisi7iiers  of  a  superior  grade,  and  we  have  never  enlisted  in 
the  detective  force  men  of  real  ability  and  fair  education,  who 
should  devote  themselves  to  working  out  attenuated  "clues"  in 
difficult  cases.    What  we  have  done  has  been  to  try  to  bring 
hidden  crime  to  light  by  means  of  the  "policeman's  "nose"  and 
the  promoted  constable— by  a  thief  who  is,  as  a  rule,  a  blockhead, 
and  a  constable  who  is  seldom  a  match  for  a  criminal  with  more 
than  the  average  intelligence  of  his  class. 

But  we  have  of  late  done  something  even  more  foolish  than 
this.^  The  system  of  detecting  crime  by  means  of  "  the  police- 
man's nose "  was  one  which  depended  for  its  efficiency  on  its 
localization.  At  each  police-court  there  is  usually  a  local 
detective,  who  knows  the  district,  as  he  himself  will  tell  you,. 

like  a  book."  He  knows  every  thieves'  den  and  "  leaving  shop  " 
in  it.  He  knows  the  history,  private  and  public,  the  life"  prison 
and  domestic,  of  every  male  and  female  criminal  practising  in 
his  neighbourhood.  He  is  on  familiar  terms  with  them  all,  °and 
it  is  through  him  that  the  "  nose  "  is  put  on  the  scent.  He  and 
his  "  nose "  haying  between  them  worked  up  a  case,  in  the  old 
time  he  got  some  credit  by  it,  for  he  often  made  the  arrest,  and 
appeared  in  court  to  give  evidence,  where  he  was  some- 
times complimented  by  the  newspapers  as  "  the  active  and  in- 
telligent officer  attached  to  such  and  such  a  district."  Now 
that  is  all  changed.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  has  centralized  the 
detective  work  of  the  London  police.  The  local  men  have  still  to 
ferret  out  the  case  on  to  which  they  are  put.  But  they  are  puppets 
pulled  from  headquarters,  and  all" they  do  is  buried  in  "  reports  " 
which  they  send  to  Scotland  Yard,  where  their  chiefs  sit  at  ease  and 
read  them.  Then,  it  would  seem,  when  they  have  got  all  the  rough 
work  done  for  them  by  the  local  man  and  his  "noses,"  these  great 
personages  appear  on  the  scene,  make  the  arrest  "  from  information 
received,"  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  press  give  their  evidence 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  and  his  principal  subordi- 
nates in  Scotland  Yard  are,  by  their  local  confreres,  technically 
termed  "  the  swaggerers,"  and  the  very  mention  of  their  names  to 
a  district  detective  fills  his  heart  with  exceeding  bitterness.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pa*s  that  since  the  mania  for  centralization  began  to 
affect  Scotland  Yard,  the  system  of  working  through  local  detectives, 
Mho  in  turn  worked  through  spies  and  informers  of  the  criminal  class, 
has  not  been  improving  in  efficiency,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when 
the  local  officer  sees  the  fruits  of  his  labour  seized  at  their  ripest 
by  the  person  he  styles  "  a  swaggerer  from  headquarters,"  his  zeal 
is  apt  to  slacken  and  his  enthusiasm  to  abate.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Vincent  hoped,  by  separating  the  people  in  Scotland  Yard  as 
much  as  possible  from  direct  contact  with  the  criminal  classes,  to 
obviate  the  recurrence  of  such  scandals  as  that  which  doomed 
the  unfortunate  Druscowitch  to  ruin.  We  have  always  believed 
Mr.  YinceiuV  intentions  to  be  excellent ;  but  our  point  is  that 
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the  carrying  of  them  out  has  led  to  the  results  -we  have 
now  mentioned.  Then  another  change  was  to  be  made  about 
•which  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  is  always  suspiciously  silent.  We 
■were  to  have  brought  into  the  detective  force  a  superior  class 
of  spies  and  detectives,  men  who  were  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  criminal  class  and  the  ordinary  police- 
men. What  has  been  the  result  of  that  experiment?  Have 
the  lawyers'  clerks,  the  led  captains,  the  broken-down  gentle- 
men, the  Polish  generals,  the  Argentine  admirals,  the  Servian 
"brigadiers,  and  all  the  motley  crowd  who  usually  serve  the  French 
Prefect  of  Police  as  mouchards  been  a  success  when  employed  by 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  in  England?  Then,  have  any  of  the  new 
order  of  detectives  been  tried — men,  that  is  to  say,  taken  from  that 
branch  of  the  legal  profession  devoted  more  especially  to  Old 
Bailey  practice,  and  from  the  curious  class  of  newspaper  re- 
porters who  have  a  monomania  for  ferreting  out  crimes,  and 
who,  if  the  truth  were  told,  have  given  the  police  nearly 
all  the  best  suggestions  they  ever  got,  in  cases  where  they 
■were  pitted  against  high-class  criminals  ?  Or,  if  they  have  been 
tried,  have  they  been  found  wanting  ?  Some  peonle,  who  ought 
to  know,  say  that  both  experiments  have  been  made,  but  with  dis- 
couraging results.  Others  say  that  they  were,  made  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  were  certain  to  be  discouraging;  and  this  might 
well  be  the  case.  The  whole  strength  of  Scotland  Yard  is  put 
forth  against  the  introduction  of  any  but  promoted  constables  to 
the  higher  grades  of  the  detective  force;  indeed,  the  feelings  of  the 
local  officers  to  the  "  swaggerer  "  are  reproduced  in  "  the  swaggerer  " 
himself  when  the  person  he  terms  "the  outsider"  threatens  to 
invade  his  domain.  Bat  the  result  of  it  all  is  that,- as  compared 
with  the  French  police  de  suretv,  our  detective  force  is  a  feeble 
sham. 


the  necessity  of  working  imperative  with  him.  The  time3 
I  were  propitious  for  one  of  his  temperament,  for  people  were 
!  beginning  to  sicken  of  the  negative  and  destructive  archaeology 
of  theorists,  and  to  welcome  those  minute  investigations  which 
have  transformed  the  science,  as  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
so  in  Egypt  and  on  the  plain  of  the -Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
The  Rome  which  Mr.  Parker  set  himself  to  decipher  was  that  of 
the  Kings  no  less  than  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire.  He  had 
much  to  contend  against  in  Italian  jealousy,  but  he  plodded  on 
cheerfully.  His  friends  might  occasionally  smile  in  good-humour 
at  his  eagerness  in  imearthing  foss-ways.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  honest  indefatigable  Englishman  has  had  no  contemptible 
share  in  the  great  work  of  discovering  the  forgotten  remnants  of 
old  Pome. 


MR.  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER. 


ALONG  and  laborious  life  cheerfully  and  usefully  devoted  to 
the  development  of  learning,  art,  and  piety  among  his  con- 
temporaries, is  the  phrase  by  which  the  career  of  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker  can  be  most  aptly  summed  up,  and  it  is  a  record  well  de- 
serving of  a  grateful  and  sympathetic  commemoration.  Mr. 
Parker's  social  position  was  admirably  suited  to  bring  out  his 
characteristic  qualities ;  for  he  was  both  a  publisher  and  a  book- 
seller in  a  University  town,  and  was  so  identified'  with  one  of 
those  select  forms  of  the  lesser  "  commerce  "  which  directly  minister 
to  culture.  One  book  was  not  like  another  to  him;  for  he  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  archaeology  and  architecture,  and  especially 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  born  at  a  happy  moment  lor 
persons  who  felt  that  preference  to  make  themselves  both 
useful  and  famous,  when  pioneers  like  Hickman.  Thomas 
Hope,  the  first  Pugin,  Britton,  and  Willis  had  cleared 
the  way  for  architectural  and  ecclesiological  sock-ties  and  for 
that  brilliant  bevy  of  writers,  architects,  and  architect-like 
amateurs  whose  works  have  been  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Parker  and 
his  compeers  in  their  official  character  of  publishers.  So  there 
appeared  years  ago  from  his  pen  The  Glossary  of  Architecture,  pro- 
fusely but  wisely  illustrated,  as  octavos  in  those  days  were  less 
commonly  issued  than  in  this  age.  Successive  editions,  always 
enlarged  and  improved,  have  long  testified  to  its  popularity  and  to 
the  patient  love  of  the  compiler.  The  classical  styles  could 
claim  but  a  subordinate  position  in  its  contents,  and  it  was  after 
a  due  interval  followed  by  the  Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
which  has  also  been  frequently  republished:  while  at  a  much 
later  date  Mr.  Parker  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Hickman's 
standard  treatise  on  Gothic  Architecture,  with  additions  which 
quite  transformed  it.  Of  the  early  instituted  Oxford  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture  he  was  from  the  first  an  active 
member;  and  his  cheerful  presence  and  copious  and,  much-tried 
powers  of  explanation  were  till  a  very  late  period  an  indispensable 
feature  at  the  annual  Congresses  of  the  Archaeological  Institute. 
Church  architecture,  of  course,  was  copiously  handled  by  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  various  books,  lectures,  and  papers;  but  he  "never 
would  call  himself  an  ecclesiologist.  Indeed,  the  quiet  good  man's 
inbred  caution  wa3  often  a  source  of  half-humorous  annoyance  to 
his  younger  and  more  ardent  ecclesiological  friends,  who 
felt  that  he  might  have  safely  spread  with  a  more  ex- 
tended arm  the  aegis  of  his  unimpeachable  respectability  over 
their  own  much  heckled  selves.  But  to  him  they  were  boys,  and 
forward  boys,  whom  he  kept  in  order  because  he  really  loved 
them.  He  had  in  due  time  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  much 
he  knew  of  and  cared  for  the  domestic  side  of  meduoval  architec- 
ture, by  taking  up  and  completing,  after  the  death  of  the  original 
writer,  the  unfinished  work  of  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  which,  with 
its  double  authorship,  is  a  standard  authority  on  its  subject.. 

Mr.  Parker's  position  towards  the  "  Oxford "  movement 
in  the  Church  of  England  was  that  of  publishing  largely 
for  it,  and  although  his  habitual  caution  prevented  his  saying 
much,  his  sympathies  were  clearly  with  its  more  moderate  deve- 
lopments. He  was  a  constant  publisher  for  Dr.  Pusey,  and  he 
brought  out  the  Libraries  of  the  Fathers  and  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 

In  his  old  age  Mr.  Parker  appeared  in  quite  a  new  and  un- 
expected character.  His  health  was  enfeebled,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  spend  his  winters  in  Rome.  He  had  already  made  his  mark- 
in  the  investigation  of  mediaeval  French  architecture.  But 
Old  Rome  was  very  different  from  France  or  England,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  veteran   archaeologist  was  unquenched,  and 


"  PRECEPT  "  AND  PRACTICE. 


THE  London  School  Board  has  decided  to  issue  precepts  for 
the  sum  of  948,745/.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  next  year. 
In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand,  a  rate  of  eightpence  in  the 
pound  must  be  imposed,  and  the  public  (with  a  lair  amount  of 
reason)  are  becoming  somewhat  alarmed.    In  1S70  Mr.  Forster 
named  threepence  as  the  outside  limit  of  the  rate,  and  any  one 
who  ventured  to  say  that  the  figure  would  probably  be  exceeded 
was  jnstaptly  set  down  as  a  purblind  foe  of  education.    Yet  in 
five  years  the  rate  had  passed  threepence,  and  it  has  gone  on 
steadily  rising  in  spite  of  yearly  assurances  that  no  further  in- 
crease was  possible.     Excepting  a  few  desperate  apologists,  no- 
body now  fails  to  see  that  a  shilling  rate  will  be  levied  in  a 
very  short  time.     When  that  amount  is  named  in  the  annual 
budget,  there  will  probably  be  a  violent  reaction  against  even 
rational  expenditure  on  education,  and  the  blundering  of  amateurs 
and  unpractical  crotcheteers  will  have  deplorable  results.  When 
the  new  precepts  have  been  collected  and  spent,  the  Board 
will  have  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  12,949,312/.   in  fifteen 
years,  which  is  a  very  tolerable  sum  for  one  body  of  experi- 
mentalists to  command  and  apply.    A  few  plain  words,  showing 
how  the  money  has  been  spent  and  what  has  been  gained  by  spend- 
ing it,  may  have  good  effects.    The  total  amount  borrowed  by  the 
Board  up  to  the  autumn  of  1882  was  4,800,000/.,  and  this  "sum 
was  wholly  expendt  d  on  Building-.    In  addition  to  the  money  paid 
for  bricks  and  mortar,  3,780,000/.  was  spent  on  paying  the  teachers 
and  on  buying  school  materials.    For  18S3  the  expenditure  was 
801,000/.;  so  that  9,381,000/.  has  been  directly  paid  for  elementary 
schools  alone.  Offices,  clerks,  visitors  (who  enforce  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Act),  industrial  schools,  and  legal  expenses  will,  by 
the  end  of  another  year,  have  raised  the  total  to  nearly  1 3,000,000/. ; 
and  the  annual  outlay  is  expected  to  become  greater.    We  have 
thus  set  up  a   huge   public  department  in  our  midst,  and 
this  department  has  received  powers  which  are  practically  un- 
limited ;   for  the   veto   of  the   Education   Department  need 
hardly  be  taken  into  account.    Let  us  now  see  what  we  have 
got  for  our  money,  and  how  far  the  promises  made  ten  years 
agp  have  been  fulfilled.     We  were  told  that  poor  and  lowly 
children  would  be  forced  into  school,  and  the  majority  of  people 
really  believed  that  the  new  Act  mainly  aimed  at  benefiting 
the  classes  that  had  hitherto  been  neglected.    The  Board  has 
provided  school  places  for  286,276  children  at  a  cost  of  over 
5, ooo,coo/.    Scrutinizing  the  returns,  we  try  to  hit  on  a  way  of 
discovering  how  far  the  Arab  class  has  been  considered  in  dis- 
posing of  this  heavy  sum,  and  the  result  of  our  examination  is 
very  startling  and  very  disappointing.    We  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  Arabs  are  not  required  to  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
fee  of  one  penny.    For  boys  and  girls  above  seven  years  of  age 
27>-45  places  have  been  provided  in  penny  schools  ;"  for  infants 
under  seven  years  of  age  a  total  number  of  30,327  places  have  been 
provided.    But,  of  the  infants  who  pay  one  penny,  20,000  attend 
schools  which  are  meant  for  children  of  the  more  "  respectable  " 
class,  so  that  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that  for  the  residuum  about 
37,000  school  places  have  been  provided.    After  all  the  flourishes 
about  lifting  the  lowly,  it  is  most  melancholy  to  learn  that  the 
lowly  have  been  left  almost  out  of  the  reckoning.    There  are 
300,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board  schools,  and  of  that 
number  less  than  30,000  belong  to  the  class  in  whose  interest  our 
pence  and  our  pity  were  to  be  bestowed.    The  accommodation  for 
children  who  pay  a  sixpenny  fee  is  6,016;  fourpence,  14,723; 
threepence,  66,034;  twopence,  140,760;  from  which  figures  it 
becomes  very  evident  that  the  poor  Arab's  untutored  mind  has 
not  been  very  keenly  remembered.    The  children  of  artisans, 
clerks,  and  small  tradesmen  have  been  well  cared  for ;  but  the 
voters  who  were  so  enthusiastic  about  education  in  1868  and  1869 
scarcely  imagined  that  the  provisions  of  the  great  reforming 
measure  were  to  be  stretched  so  far;  certainly  none  of  them 
thought  that  nearly  100,000  school  places  would  be  provided  for 
people  who  could  afford  to  pay  from  threepence  to  sixpence  per 
week  for  each  child.    The  difference  between  promise  and  per- 
formance is  very  strikingly  marked  here. 

Pass  to  another  item  of  expenditure  and  observe  the  gain.  We 
used  to  be  informed  that  no  children  would  remain  uneducated  in 
future.  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie,  a  most  vigorous  enthusiast,  now 
says:— "I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  poor 
children  now  in  the  streets  who  do  not  go  to  school  as  there  were 
eight  years  ago."  The  honesty  of  this  confession  certainly  shows 
how  little  mere  personal  considerations  influence  the  best  of  the 
men  who  have  worked  on  the  Board,  but  at  present  we  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  sentiment ;  we  are  balancing  promises  and 
performances.  The  average  attendance  in  London  schools  during 
1874  was  270,466;  it  has  now  risen  to  more  than  400,000. 
Allowing  for  the  normal  increase  of  population,  it  does  not  appear 
•  that  the  Board's  action  has  been  productive  of  much  result,  and 
this  conclusion  is  strengthened  when  we  observe  that  in  1877  it 
was  customary  for  80-2  of  every  hundred  children  in  Board  schools 
to  attend  daily,  while  in  1882  the  percentage  was  80-5.  Now  the 
eum  of  30,000/.  per  year  is  paid  for  enforcing  compulsion  ;  so  in 
five  years  the  ratepayers  paid  150,000/.  to  produce  an  improvement 
of  0-3  per  cent,  in  the  attendance.  A  corps  of  250  visitors  and  10 
superintendents  is  employed  in  the  work  of  compulsion;  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  states  that,  when  the  visitors  are 
taken  oft",  the  attendance,  in  some  districts,  becomes  better ;  yet 
this  useless  and  superfluous  staff  is  kept  on  at  heavy  cost. 
About  6,000  parents  are  summoned  to  the  police-court  every  year, 
and  about  45,000  are  warned  on  account  of  their  children's  irre- 
gularity ;  and  this  is  about  all  that  is  done  for  the  money.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Bye-Laws  Committee  reports  that,  "  for  "the  real 
work  of  compulsion,  the  Board  are  not  spending  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds."  But,  if  the  real  work  costs  ten  thousand,  why 
pay  thirty  ?  The  question  is  simple,  and  should  be  practically 
answered. 

We  turn  to  another  item.    The  Architect's  Department  for  the 
Board  costs  6,200/.  per  year;  but  the  head  of  this  rather  expensive 
office  does  not  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  the  results  are  remarkable.    When  3,000,000/.  had  been  spent 
on  building  schools  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  every  one  of 
the  costly  buildings  had  been,  so  far  as  the  floors  were  concerned, 
built  upon  a  wrong  principle.    The  floors  of  all  the  schools  in 
London  were  torn  up  and  altered  at  a  sweep,  and  the  cost  of  this 
operation  was  enormous ;  in  short,  three  millions  were  paid  for  an 
experiment  which  turned  out  to  have  been  made  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion.   The  average  cost  per  annum  of  alterations  in  schools  is 
15,000/.;  yet  the  officials  whose  architectural  conceptions  need 
such  expensive  modification  receive  more  than  6,000/.  per  year. 
This  does  not  look  like  economy.    Another  and  more  trifling 
matter  may  be  mentioned,  not  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
expenditure  involved,  but  because  it  illustrates  the  Board's  methods. 
In  1877  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  reported  that  it  was 
desirable  to  obtain  a  school-ship.    The  Committee  declared  that  a 
vessel  to  accommodate  500  boys  might  be  bought  and  fitted  for 
35,000/.,  and  the  Board  resolved  that  15,000/.  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded.   This  was  in  October.    In  April  1878  the  Board  resolved 
that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  22,000/.;  in  July  1878  they  resolved 
that  40,000/.  should  be  paid.    A  superintendent  was  appointed  in 
October  1877,  at  a  salary  of  350/.,  with  unfurnished  apartments; 
in  April  1878  a  bill  for  390/.  was  paid  for  furnishing  these  "unfur- 
nished "  rooms.    The  officers'  quarters  cost  646/. ;  the  manager's 
rooms,  274/.;  the  deck-house,  55/.;  and  then,  what  with  the 
Daghestan  rugs  for  the  carpenters,  Caspian  rugs  for  the  stokers, 
Sournach  carpets  for  the  officers,  and  Kurd  rugs  for  the  lampmen 
and  night-watchmen,  the  bill  for  upholstery  ran  to  near  2,000/. 
It  now  turns  out  that  the  first  cost  of  the  ship  was  50,000/.,  and 
much  of  this  amount  was  spent  without  any  authority  whatever. 
We  now  learn  that  450  boys  are  maintained  on  board  at  an 
average  gross  cost  of  30/.  per"boy  per  annum  ;  so  that  up  to  the 
present  date   the  vessel  and   her  crew  have  cost  more  than 
j  00,000/.    For  what?    The  Home  Secretary,  on  May  4th,  1877, 
issued  a  definite  command  that  all  the  boys  should  be  trained  as 
seamen.    But  the  boys  do  not  become  seamen  ;  nothing  of  the 
sort.    They  go  back  to  a  shore  life  as  a  rule.    It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  every  merchant  sailor  who  has  been  trained  by  the 
uShaftcsbury  has  cost  the  ratepayers  three  thousand  pounds :  the  rest 
of  the  boys  have  gone  to  employments  for  which  the  costly  vessel 
was  never  intended  to  educate  them.    This  interesting  muddle  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  deep  pocket  of  the 
ratepayers  has  been  drained.    At  every  step  we  see  want  of  fore- 
sight, want  of  consideration,  want  of  practical  ability,  and  an  utter 
and  almost  inconceivable  lack  of  system. 

Continuing  with  another  instance  of  what  we  may  term  minor 
extravagances,  we  may  notice  the  body  of  instructors  and  in- 
spectors who  are  now  kept  in  the  Board's  service.  After  a  staff 
of  teachers  had  been  appointed  at  salaries  sufficient  to  tempt  the 
■best  men  in  the  country,  the  Board  proceeded  to  assume  that  these 
teachers  were  incompetent.  The  teaching  staff  costs  half  a  million 
per  year ;  but,  besides  paying  these  officials  to  teach  the  children, 
the  Board  employs  a  perfect  army  of  costly  instructors  to  teach 
the  teachers.  A  commonplace  man  might  ask,  If  the  school 
.staff  are  incompetent,  why  appoint  them?  If  they  are  not  in- 
competent, why  pay  a  corps  of  instructors  to  teach  them  their 
business?  The  commonplace  person  would  get  no  solution  to 
his  problem  ;  but  we  think  that  a  solution  should  be  demanded  in 
a  very  peremptory  way  by  the  ratepayers.  The  few  instances 
which  we  have  named  may  help  outsiders  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  rate  has  gone  up  to  eightpence,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
-done  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject.  Our  examples  are 
rather  illustrative  than  exhaustive  ;  yet  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  financial  and  administrative  methods  by  which  a  gigantic 
sum  has  been  "melted."  So  far  as  we  have  gone  we  see  that 
five  millions  have  been  paid  for  buildings,  most  of  which  are  in  manv 
■essential  respects  very  faulty,  and  that  three  of  the  five  millions 
were  laid  out  on  schools  which  had  to  be  radically  altered.  We 
also  see  that,  out  of  a  school  accommodation  of  2S6,"ooo,  only  about 
ten  per  ceut.  of  the  places  are  prepared  for  the  very  class  for  whose 
good  the  Act  Mas  passed;  the  other  ninety  per  cent,  are  devoted 


to  classes  which  were  not  thought  of  when  the  Act  was  passed.  We 
also  see  that  the  persons  who  were  abused  and  laughed  at  for  saying 
that  the  rate  must  rise  above  threepence  were  right  to  a  melancholy 
degree.  We  also  see  that  about  half  a  million  has  been  spent  on 
a  staff  of  visitors  and  clerks,  with  the  result  that  "  as  many 
children  are  in  the  streets  who  have  never  been  to  school  as  there 
were  eight  years  ago."  The  minor  eccentricities  of  expenditure 
speak  for  themselves.  People  who  inquire  "  Where  have  the 
thirteen  millions  gone  ?  "  now  possess  a  few  data  which  may 
guide  them.  Should  we  return  to  the  subject  we  trust  to  explain 
the  disappearance  of  the  millions  with  still  more  emphatic  proof* 
and  interesting  details.  We  do  not  know  any  more  bitter  warning 
against  the  folly  of  trusting  good  intentions  than  is  furnished  by 
the  career  of  the  School  Board.  No  men  ever  meant  better ;  few 
men  ever  worked  half  so  hard,  and  few  men  ever  rode  crotchets 
and  encouraged  benevolent  whims  with  more  unhappy  results  to 
the  public. 


COMFORT  I\  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

A  FTER  having  hitherto  adhered  almost  entirely  to  the  type  of 
railway  carriage  originally  constructed  by  the  earliest  Com- 
panies, the  managers  of  some  of  our  great  lines  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  abandon  it  for  new  forms.  These  are  not  merely 
improvements  produced  by  a  greater  perfection  of  detail ;  but 
they  are  so  different  from  the  old  type  that  their  advocates- 
must  believe  that  hitherto  the  world,  or  at  least  the  first-class 
world,  has  paid  for  an  altogether  wrong  kind  of  comfort.  At 
any  rate,  acting  as  if  this  were  their  belief,  the  managers  have 
announced  that  they  intend  to  substitute  Pullman  cars  for  firsfr- 
class  carriages  on  some  of  their  trains.  Now,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  railway  directors  know  their  business,  and  that  these- 
changes  would  not  be  made  unless  it  was  evident  that  the  public 
seemed  to  prefer  the  American  pattern  of  carriage.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  genuine 
comfort  in  railway  travelling  consists,  and  how  far  such  comfort 
is  supplied  by  the  different  forms  of  carriage  which  the  public 
have  now  had  ample  opportunities  of  trying.  We  all  know  the 
fable  of  the  Emperor's  new  clothes.  And  it  may  be  noticed  that 
their  invisible  glories  must  have  compensated  through  many  a 
winter's  day  for  their  chilliness,  until  it  was  discovered "  by 
a  child,  gifted  with  a  habit  of  independent  observation,  that 
neither  the  glories  nor  the  clothes  existed.  Have  we  not 
assumed  that  Pullman  cars  (like  the  German  army  organiza- 
tion) are  suited  to  our  needs  because  they  are  suited  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  invented  them  ?  And  is  it  not  the  novelty 
and  reputation  which  they  still  possess,  rather  than  their  real 
comfort,  which  induces  English  passengers  to  regard  them  as 
desirable  ?  It  may  be  that  we  are  becoming  Americanized,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  process.  But,  if  this  be  the 
real  explanation,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
Americanize  the  mileage  of  our  railways  simultaneously  with  th* 
polish  of  our  manners. 

Amongst  the  inventions  of  the  present  century  one  of  the  most 
modest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important,  is  that 
of  the  armchair.  A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between 
a  chair  with  arms  and  an  armchair.  Chairs  with  arms  were  no 
doubt  common  during  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  world.  The 
remains  which  we  possess  of  Egyptian  art  abound  with  example* 
of  them,  and  they  were  equally  common  in  classical  and  mediaeval 
times.  But  the  armchair  is  of  an  entirely  different  character.  It 
is  not  merely  a  different  variety,  it  is  a  "different  species.  Its  in- 
troduction is  so  recent  that  many  old-fashioned  people  regard  it 
as  the  effeminate  production  of  an  over-luxurious  age.  It  is 
essentially  an  English  product,  and  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Continent.  But,  like  the  works  of  educational  authors,  it 
came  into  the  world  "  to  supply  a  want  that  had  been  felt " — by  the 
schoolmasters.  Now  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  genuine  armchair  is 
that  it  gives  repose  not  only  in  one  position  but  in  many.  One  can 
sit  up  in  it,  one  can  almost  lie  down  in  it ;  the  head  can  nestle 
into  its  corners,  the  cushioned  arms  may  serve  as  supports  for  the 
body,  for  the  elbows,  or  even  for  a  book.  It  is  not  adapted  for 
the  exercise  of  social  intercourse.  A  drawing-room  furnished 
entirely  with  lounging-chairs  would  no  doubt  be  comfortable.  But 
the  hostess  who  was  rash  enough  to  venture  on  the  innovation 
would  probably  find  that  her  guests  preferred  enjoying  their  luxury 
in  silence.  It  is,  however,  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  the 
human  frame  under  all  circumstances  when  men  are  required 
neither  to  talk  nor  to  write. 

Now  these  seem  to  be  exactly  the  circumstances  which  a  man 
finds  himself  in  when  travelling.  A  few  people,  it  is  true,  are 
able  to  keep  up  conversation  in  a  train.  But  such  people  must  be 
gifted  with  very  remarkable  powers  both  of  voice  and  ear  to 
find  the  occupation  anything  but  excessively  tiring.  And  they 
little  know  the  torture  they  inflict  on  their  less  favourablv- 
endowed  neighbours  by  refusing  to  take  the  many  hints  which 
these  latter,  as  a  rule,  so  freely  give  in  order  to  stop  the  ceaseless 
flow.  Most  men  in  a  railway  carriage  divide  their  time  between 
leading,  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  sleeping.  They  wish,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  make  the  period  of  their  journey,  whether  it  is 
long  or  short,  a  period  of  repose.  With  this  view,  an  English- 
man will  always  do  his  best  to  choose  the  most  empty  compart- 
ment he  can  find,  so  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  give  himself  ampie 
space  for  his  person  and  his  smaller  luggage,  but  also  to  ensure  as 
much  quiet  as  possible.    He  will  usually  place  himself  next  a 
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■window,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  country  he  is  passing  through 
to  the  greatest  advantage  with  the  least  ett'ort.    And  he  will  often 
go  the  length  of  spending  half-a-crown,  if  his  journey  is  long,  in 
order  to  retain  the  advantages  he  thinks  he  has  secured.    He  must 
then  clearly  desire  to  lounge  during  his  journey  in  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  armchair  that  can  be  furnished  him.    Our  ordinary 
first-class  compartments  furnish  him  with  this  to  a  good  degree. 
They  are  not  yet  perfect,  but  on  sonio  of  our  great  lines  they  have 
so  improved  of  late  years  as  to  be  nearly  so.    The  managers  in 
many  cases  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  having  realized  in 
this  matter  the  true  direction  of  advance.    They  have  borrowed 
from  the  American  car  all  its  best  features,  and  have  adopted 
them  without  the  sacrifice  of  privacy  or  repose.    There  are  two 
or  three  English  lines  which  have"  introduced  carriages  which 
retain  the  comforts  we  have  always  enjoyed  and  add  to  them  new 
luxuries.    The  general  principle  of  these  is  always  the  same, 
although  they  solve  the  problem  in  rather  different  fashions.  The 
subdivision  into  isolated  compartments  is  retained,  and  the  privacy 
of  the  occupants  is  as  great  as  before ;  but,  instead  of  opening 
directly  to  the  outside,  each  group  of  seats  communicates  with  a 
through  passage,  which  passes  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole 
carriage,  and  from  which  access  is  gained  to  a  lavatory.  The 
sleeping-carriage  which  the  East  Coast  Railway  provides  on  its 
Scotch  trains  is  a  very  perfect  development  of  this  principle.  The 
number  of  passengers  in  each  compartment  is  reduced  to  two,  and 
the  abominable  system  of  berths  placed  one  above  the  other  is 
discarded.    But  there  still,  no  doubt,  remain  a  certain  number  of 
improvements  to  be  made.    The  lighting  is  still  disgraceful. 
Companies  may  be  waiting  for  the  further  perfecting  of  electric 
light.    But  they  shoufd  notice  that  in  electricity  we  have  already 
attained  to  the  certainty  of  a  relatively  better  apparatus  than  the 
ordinary  carriage-lamp.    The  heating  arrangements  are  still  very 
clumsy.    Each  compartment  should  be  warmed  by  steam  or  water, 
capable  of  being  turned  on  to  or  off  from  that  compartment  by  its 
occupants  at  will.    A  separate  stove  in  each  carriage  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided,  since  American  experience  shows  that  the 
danger  of  fire  from  these  is  very  great.    Many  people,  having  been 
jammed  after  collision  amoDgst  the  wooden  debris  which"  have 
caught  fire  from  the  scattered  coals  of  the  stove,  have  been 
burned  to  death,  calling  out  for  help  to  those  who,  standing  but  a 
lew  yards  off,  have  been  unable  to  move  a  finger  to  assist" them, 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  burning  wreck.    Other  little  matters  will 
no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  many  travellers.    With  what 
advantage,  for  instance,  might  we  borrow  the  always  freshly- 
washed  "antimacassar  "  of  the  Italian  carriage.    It  is  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  these  small  improvements  in  detail,  and  not  by 
any  violent  and  crude  change,  that  the  perfection  of  comfort  will 
be  reached. 

But  in  turning  to  the  more  showy  structures  that  have  come 
from  America  one  is  really  puzzled  to  guess  why  what  is  pompously 
termed  a  drawing-room  palace  car  should  ever  be  used  twice  by 
the  same  passenger.     It  is  decorated  in  a  style  which  leaves 
the  mind  of  the  beholder  blank  to  all  other  thoughts  but  the  ques- 
tion what  grudge  the  designer  can  have  borne  to  travellers  that 
he  wished  to  consign  them  to  an  early  lunatic  asylum  ;  while  it 
suggests  to  the  bad  sailor  associations  which  he  would  prefer 
keeping  absent  from  his  mind.    Railway  carriages  are  no  fit  place 
lor  decoration  or  art  in  any  form.    They  should  merely  look  clean, 
neat  and  negative.    Then  the  unfortunate  passenger  finds  that, 
instead  of  an  armchair  to  sit  in,  he  has  only  a  chair  with  arms. 
There  is  no  corner  to  get  his  head  back  into  for  a  quiet  sleepj 
and  he  cannot  settle  himself  into  an  easy  position  for  reading. 
Presently,  if  the  train  is  going  fast,  he  finds  that  the  car  is 
actinlly  rolling  from  side  to  side.     True,  there  is  little  of 
the  jolting  motion  which  is  the  only  annoyance  in  the  ordinary 
carnage;  he  could  even  write  with  comfort.    But  this  rolling 
begins  to  produce  the  feelings  which  that  of  a  ship  will  do  under 
Similar  circumstances.    He  looks  around  for  a  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty, and  thinks  that  perhaps  if  there  were  a  little  more  air  he 
might  be  better.    He  orders  a  window  to  be  opened.    But,  alas, 
he  has  no  longer  the  control  of  the  window  as  he  used  to  have  in  his 
first-class  carnage.    The  open  window  would  produce  a  draught 
at  the  back  of  some  passenger's  neck  who  is  sitting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car.     He  has  no  resource  but  to  devote  his 
energies  to  struggling  against  the  feeling  of  nausea  until  the  ex- 
press train  arrives  at  the  next  station— a  long  time  perhaps.  Mean- 
while he  congratulates  himself  that  at  least  he  has  not  to  talk. 
But  this  delusion  does  not  last  long.    An  acquaintance  has  espied 
Lim  from  the  other  end  of  the  car.    And  he  brings  and  introduces 
three  more  acquaintances.    And  the  traveller,  almost  overcome  by 
bis  nausea,  has  to  invent  civil  speeches  and  to  keep  up  the  conver- 
sation and  to  strain  his  ears  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  others  above 
the  noise  of  the  rolling  wheels  and  the  rattling  lamps.  Few 
arrive  at  Dover  Pier  with  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  than  he 
leels  when  he  steps  out  of  the  drawing-room  palace  car  into  an 
ordinary  first-class  carriage,  vowing  within  himself  that  he  will 
never  pass  its  portals  again. 

However  well  Pullman  cars  may  be  adapted  for  the  climate,  the 
country,  and  the  people  for  which  they  were  invented,  it  seems 
clear  that  they  will  not  suit  either  our  habits  or  our  railways.  In 
America  the  pace  of  the  trains  is  slow  compared  with  that  of  our 
great  expresses,  and,  owing  partly  to  the  enormous  length  of  the 
lines,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  the  frost  on  the  road  in 
winter,  the  permanent  way  is  not  maintained  with  that  almost 
microscopic  accuracy  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  The 
arrangement  of  springs  under  the  car  is  calculated,  as  far  as  pos- 


sible, to  neutralize  the  jolting  that  would  be  produced  by  the 
roughness  of  the  tracks.    But  this  very  arrangement  renders  the 
whole  structure  liable  to  that  rolling  motion  which  produces 
feelings  of  sickness  in  so  many  people  when  the  train  is  running 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed.    It  becomes  absolutelv  necessary  also  to 
warm  the  car  artificially  when  the  travellers  have  to  remain  in  it 
for  a  week,  during  part  of  which  the  thermometer  may  stand  at 
many  degrees  below  zero.    This  can  easily  be  done  by  a  stove 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  car  and  watched  by  the  attendant. 
Americans  often  live  in  rooms  which  Englishmen  would  regard  as 
intolerably  stuffy,  so  that  they  feel  no  necessity  for  open  windows. 
The  sense  of  quiet  seems  a  thing  unknown  to  them.    They  are 
largely  consumed  with  a  desire  to  learn  all  about  the  private 
affairs  of  the  stranger  who  sits  next  them,  and  have  but  little  deli- 
cacy in  attempting  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  the  most  abrupt 
questions  of  the  most  personal  kind— a  process  which,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  not  resented  amongst  themselves.    All  these  things 
make  the  Pullman  car,  if  not  a  perfect,  at  least  a  fairly  suitable 
means  of  conveyance  for  Transatlantic  purposes ;  but  they  make 
it  an  intolerable  one  here.    It  came  here  with  a  reputation  as 
glittering  as  its  own  gilding,  and  there  are  many  people  who  are 
so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  comfort  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  danger  of  its  being  sufficiently  patronized  to  in- 
duce the  managers  of  railways  to  continue  it  in  some  cases  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  first-class  carriage.    So  long  as  the  two  are 
used  in  conjunction  no  harm  can  be  done.    But  it  will  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  the  comfort-loving  portion  of  the  public  if  the 
drawing-room  palace  car  is  ever  allowed  entirely  to  exclude  any 
other  form  of  compartment. 


LEO  XIII.  AND  HIS  CARDINALS. 


rriHE  death  of  Cardinal  Bilio,  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
-L   will  have  something  more  than  a  personal  significance  for 
all  who  watch  with  interest  the  present  fortunes   and  future 
prospects  of  the  Papacy.    That  it  should  have  so  closely  syn- 
chronized with  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known"  of 
foreign  Protestant  theologians,  the  Danish  Bishop  Martensen,  whose 
treatise  on  Dogma  has  been   translated  into  more  languages 
than  one,  and  has  justly  attained  a  European  celebrity— is  a 
curious  coincidence,  but  nothing  more.    The  special  point  to  be 
noted  here  is  the  position  held  by  the  late  Cardinal  in  the  Sacred 
College  and  the  destiny  anticipated  for  him  by  a  large  party  in 
the  Curia  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    As  he  was  only  bom 
in  1826,  and  raised  to  the  purple  in  1866  at  the  age  of  forty,  he 
was  still  a  junior  member  of  the  body  to  which  he  had  belonged 
for  eighteen  years,  and  Cardinals  are  apt  to  be  longlived.    At  "the 
last  Conclave  in  1878  he  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  next 
to  the  present  Pope,  and  his  name  would  pretty  certainly  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  reactionary  party  among  the  electors  at  the 
next   vacancy,   and   with   a  reasonable   prospect  of  success. 
That  his  election  would  have  meant,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  predict  the  conduct  of  a  future  Sovereign  from  the  actions 
of   an  heir  presumptive,  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent pontificate  and  a   return  to  the  spirit  at  least  of  the 
regime   of  Pius  IX.,   need   not  be  said.     We  have  no  in- 
tention of  writing  an  obituary  of  Cardinal  Bilio,  nor  would 
his  life  in  itself  have  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention  of 
our  readers.    But  he  was  far  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  young- 
est of  the  surviving  "creatures"  of  the  late  Pope— there  "is 
no  discourtesy  in  the  term  which  is  habitually  used  at  Rome  to 
designate  the  Cardinals  "  created  "  by  any  given  Pontiff— and  his 
vigorous  action  at  the  Vatican  Council  has  an  historical  and 
might  have  had  a  prophetic  interest.   He  was  thoroughly  in  the 
confidence  of  the  late  Pope  and  the  Jesuits,  and  waseuiployed  in  the 
editing  of  the  Syllabus.  It  was  even  rumoured  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  scheme  of  Pius  abdicating  after  the  Vatican  Council,  with 
a  view  to  Bilio  succeeding  him.    For  those  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  familiar  with  the  Letters  of  Quirinus  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
recall  some  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Council  in  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part.    It  may  be  recollected  that  several  pre- 
liminary Commissions  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  work  for  the 
future  Council,  and  in  the  directing  Congregation  of  Cardinals 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  that  of  Bilio,  then  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  body  both  in  age  and  membership,  who  was 
already  observed  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  in  conversation  of 
extolling  the  proposed  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.    It  was  said 
indeed  that  Archbishop  Manning  and  Cardinal  Reisach  were  the 
foremost  personages  in  carrying  on  the  infallibilist  propaganda, 
but  the  former  was  not  yet  a  Cardinal,  and  Reisach  was  out 
of  health  and  died,  away  from  Rome,  within  three  weeks  of 
the  opening  of  the   Council.     And,  while  the  wires  might 
be,  and  no  doubt  often  were,  pulled  from  behind,  the  osten- 
sible and  public  leadership  in  the  business  of  the  Council  was 
assigned  exclusively  to  members  of  the  Sacred  College  as  repre- 
senting the  Pontiff,  who  only  attended  himself  on  State  occasions 
or  what  were  called  Solemn  Sessions,  after  the  real  work  had  been 
already  settled.    And  it  was  considered  that  anion"  the  Cardinals 
"the  four  papal  pillars  of  the  Council  "—in  other  words  the 
four  most  powerful  supporters  of  infallibilism— were  De  Angelis 
De  Luca,  Capalti,  and  Bilio,  especially  the  last,  who  passed  for  an 
eminent  theologian  at  Rome,  and  of  whom  it  was  facetiously  re- 
marked that,  «  whereas  the  rest  of  the  Cardinals  and  Monsi^nori 
held  it  a  sin  to  understand  any  German  at  all,  he  knows"  two 
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German  words  which  he  constantly  repeats,  but  always  with  a 
shudder,  deutsche  Wissenschaft." 

One  of  the  first  great  wrangles  after  the  opening  of  the  Council 
was  over  the  Schema  de  Fide,  and  then  Cardinal  Bilio  was 
employed  .at  the  last  moment  to  persuade  the  more  indiscreet  of 
the  inftillibilist  party  to  withdraw  premature  amendments  which 
it  was  feared  might  drive  the  Opposition  bishops  to  extremities. 
But  his  method  of  procedure  was  not  always  characterized  by 
similar  moderation.  When  the  learned  French  Binhop  Maret, 
who  had  written  a  book  against  the  new  dogma,  observed  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  that  for  the  Council,  which  was  assumed  to 
be  a  lower  authority,  to  affect  to  bestow  on  the  Pope,  who  was  ex 
hypothesi  higher,  the  gift  of  infallibility  was  arguing  in  a  vicious 
circle,  Bilio  rudely  interrupted  him  with  the  passionate  exclamation, 
"  Concilium  nihil  datPapse  nec  dare  potest,  sed  solummodo  recog- 
noscit,  sufl'ragia  dat,  et  Sanctus  Pater  quod  in  Spiritu  Sancto  ipsi 
placet  decidit  " — which  was  of  course  to  assume  as  a  first  premiss 
the  very  point  under  discussion.  Even  the  majority  thought  this 
outbreak  somewhat  indecent,  and  it  was  publicly  disowned  by  the 
presiding  legate,  Cardinal  de  Luca.  He  was  however  no  less 
summary  in  bis  treatment  of  Bishop  Verot  of  Savannah  in  a  later 
Session,  who  not  unnaturally  objected  to  a  statement  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  proposed  decree  that  the  new  article  was  "juxta 
communem  et  universalem  doctrinam,"  as  being  simply  untrue  in 
fact,  since  it  was  merely  the  opinion  of  the  idtramontane  school. 
Hereupon  we  are  told  that  Bilio  again  interposed,  "  like  a  brawl- 
ing monk,"  and  declared  the  speaker  was  wandering  from  the 
question.  He  was  however  a  shrewd  man,  and,  in  the  narrow  and 
technical  sense  of  the  term,  a  theological  expert,  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  knowing  his  own  mind  and  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any  representative  of  the  in- 
transigent i  faction  among  the  Cardinals  at  all  his  equal  is  now  to  be 
found.  And  in  spite  of  Pius  IX.  having  twice  over  during  his 
long  reign  filled  up  the  Sacred  College,  his  nominees  are  gradually 
dropping  off.  Twenty-eight  Cardinals  have  already  died  since  the 
accession  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  twelve  "  Hats  "  are  at  this  moment 
at  his  disposal.  Of  the  58  existing  members  of  the  College,  one 
was  created  by  Gregory  Xll.,  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  37  were  created  by  Pius  IX.,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  by  the  present  Pope ;  and  of  these  last  it  is  noteworthy  that 
three  are  German,  two  French,  one  (Cardinal  Newman)  English, 
and  one  Irish,  one  an  Armenian,  and  another  a  Pole.  Nearly  half 
of  them  therefore  are  now  Italians,  raising  the  whole  number 
of  foreign  members  of  the  existing  College  to  26  as  against 
32  Italians ;  a  proportion  unprecedented,  we  believe,  for  a  very 
long  time  past.  It  would  in  fact  be  easy  for  his  Holiness, 
if  so  disposed,  to  equalize  the  numbers  by  his  distribution  of  the 
places  now  actually  vacant.  Among  these  vacancies  are  two  of 
the  six  "  Suburbicarian  Sees,"  from  which  the  Cardinal  Bishops 
take  their  titles,  Albano  through  the  resignation  of  Cardinal 
Hohenlohe  and  Sabina  through  the  death  of  Bilio.  It  is  now  more 
than  three  centuries  and  a  half  since  any  but  an  Italian  has  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  Adrian  VI.  who  died  in  1523  being  the  last,  but 
a  large  infusion  of  the  foreign  element  into  the  Conclave  might 
materially  influence  future  elections.  And  the  great  reforming 
Popes,  like  Hildebrand,  who  in  former  ages  did  so  much  to  restore 
the  failing  fortunes  of  their  Church,  were  of  Teutonic  not  Italian 
blood.  It  used  during  the  last  pontificate  to  be  a  favourite  cry 
amonar  those  styled  Liberal  Catholics,  "  We  want  a  Teutonic 
Pope." 

The  Sacred  College  now  includes  the  greatest  genius  and  first 
divine  among  English-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  Cardinal 
Hergenrbther,  who  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  as  Dr. 
Newman,  it  has  secured  the  greatest  German  historian — though  of 
course  far  inferior  to  Dollinger — who  would  be  at  all  a  persona 
grata  at  Rome.  Haynald  again,  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  and 
Prince  Fiirstenberg,  Archbishop  of  Oliniitz,  both  created  by  the 
present  Pope,  are  men  of  mark,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
opposition  at  the  Vatican  Council,  and  after  voting  against  the 
decree  of  July  13  signed  the  Memorial  against  it  presented  to  the 
Pope  by  the  minority  before  leaving  Rome  on  July  17. 
Haynald  was  considered,  next  to  Strossmayer,  the  best  Latin 
speaker  at  the  Council,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  adroit  debaters. 
He  made  himself  conspicuous,  in  a  manner  very  unpleasant  to  the 
ruling  authorities,  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Council,  and  if  he  has,  like  his  colleagues  of  the  minority, 
managed  to  swallow  the  obnoxious  decree  since  then,  it 
may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  he  too  is  one  of  those  men  con- 
vinced against  their  will  who  remain  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion  still.  At  an  early  session  on  February  22  he  denounced  the 
passion  for  new  dogmas  as  the  cause  of  dissension  in  the  Church, 
and  added  that  the  authorities  would  be  much  better  occupied 
in  preserving  the  ancient  doctrines  in  their  purity  which  bad 
hitherto  proved  sufficient,  than  in  devising  new  ones  ;  whereupon 
the  President,  Cardinal  de  Angelis,  rang  his  bell  violently  and 
bade  Haynald  at  once  come  down  from  the  tribune,  which 
however  he  did  not  do.  When  he  had  finished  the  excitement 
was  so  great  that  the  sitting  was  at  once  adjourned.  At  the 
last  session  attended  by  the  minority  bishops,  on  July  16, 
the  presiding  legates  bitterly  censured  a  PVench  pamphlet  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  La  Derniire  Hcure  du  Concile,  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Archbishop  Darboy  of  Paris,  who  was  after- 
wards murdered  by  the  Communists.  The  Spanish  and  Italian 
prelates — most  of  whom  did  not  understand  a  word  of  French, 
and  of  course  bad  not  read  the  brochure — at  once  exclaimed 


"Nos  condemnamus,"  and  the  Opposition  bishops,  who  knew 
it  well,  replied  "  We  do  not."  The  presiding  Cardinals  how- 
ever peremptorily  required  those  present  to  subscribe  a  con- 
demnation of  the  work,  whereupon  Haynald  ironically  advised 
them  to  have  it  translated  into  Latin,  that  he  and  bis  colleagues 
might  examine  it  and  see  whether  it  deserved  such  rough  treat- 
ment. Haynald  himself  is  now  a  Cardinal,  and  the  reputed 
author  of  the  incriminated  tractate  is  by  many  revered  as  a 
martyr ;  were  he  still  living,  he  too  would  not  improbably  have 
been  by  this  time  raised  to  the  purple.  It  is  clear  that  a  silent 
change  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  past,  not  merely  in  the 
personnel  but  the  composition  and  character  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  every  fresh  vacancy  that  occurs  seems  to  facilitate  the 
process.  Much  will  necessarily  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  twelve  places  now  vacant  are  supplied,  but  the  loss  to  the 
intransigente  of  a  leader  like  Bilio  is  much  more  than  a  numerical 
one.  The  present  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  in  one  sense  very  real 
imprisonment  at  the  Vatican — which  the  impression  produced  on 
the  Curia  by  the  recent  judgment  of  the  Roman  tribunals  in  the 
matter  of  the  Propaganda  property  will  not  tend  to  relax — may  yet 
live  many  years,  and  for  the  interests  of  his  flock,  and  of  religious 
concord  in  Europe  generally,  a  continuance  of  his  reign  is  to  be 
desired,  but  it  cannot  at  his  age  be  reckoned  upon.  And  at  Rome 
conjecture  is  always  rife  about  the  papabili,  though  it  is  seldom 
justified  by  the  event.  No  one,  that  we  are  aware  of,  had  predicted 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Pecci,  and  as  long  as  the  French  Empire 
lasted  there  had  been  much  talk  of  a  Bonaparte  wearing  the 
triple  crown.  What  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  confidence  is 
that  the  chances  of  an  ultramontane  succession,  and  especially  of 
one  likely  to  be  both  strong  and  durable,  are  sensibly  diminished. 
More  than  that  no  looker-on  mindful  of  the  changes  and  chances 
of  human  affairs,  and  not  least  of  that  particular  portion  of  them 
which  is  transacted  in  a  Papal  Conclave,  can  venture  safely  to 
assert. 


MME.  VIARD-LOUIS'S  RECITALS. 

THERE  is  something  imposing  in  the  mere  idea  of  giving  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  chamber  compositions  in  chronological 
sequence,  and  Mme.  Jenny  Viard-Louis,  who  undertakes  the 
pianist's  share  of  the  vast  undertaking,  may  be  congratulated  on 
its  novelty  and  enterprise.  The  immensity  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte compositions,  their  enormous  range  of  aim  and  variety  of 
accomplishment,  are  sufficient  to  try  the  confidence  of  any  but  the 
most  ardent  students  and  the  most  able  interpreters.  If  we  except 
the  five  concertos,  as  being  strictly  orchestral  works,  there  remain 
for  the  pianist  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  sonatas  for  piano — 
some  of  them  presenting  difficulties  of  the  most  exacting  kind — 
ten  others  for  piano  and  violin,  five  for  piano  and  cello,  eight 
trios  for  piano  and  strings,  the  sonata  for  piano  and  horn,  a  pro- 
digious number  of  variations,  &c,  for  the  piano,  besides  the 
quintet  for  wind  instruments  and  piano,  and  the  quartets  for 
strings  and  piano.  In  addition  to  these,  the  programme  of  Mme. 
Viard-Louis  includes  the  occasional  vocal  compositions.  It  is 
manifest  that,  while  the  public  are  presented  with  a  grandiose 
scheme,  the  pianist  has  set  herself  an  arduous  task,  and  one 
which,  on  completion,  must  necessarily  abound  in  inequalities 
of  rendering,  technical  and  intellectual.  While  it  is  true  that 
such  an  enterprise  as  this  may  be  completely  realized  by  few, 
there  is  no  denying  its  attraction,  though  the  long  intervals 
between  Mme.  Viard-Louis's  recitals  must  detract  somewhat  from 
the  vague  autobiographic  interest  which  makes  a  chronological 
interpretation  of  Beethoven  attractive.  In  the  opening  recital  at 
Prince's  Hall  last  Tuesday  the  programme  comprised  the  three 
trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  (Op.  1),  and  the  three 
sonatas  (Op.  2)  dedicated  to  Haydn ;  the  vocal  pieces  being  the 
six  "  cantiques  de  Gellet "  and  "  Adelaide."  In  the  trios  the 
pianist  received  the  assistance  of  M.  Hollander  (violin)  and 
M.  Libotton  (violoncello)  ;  these  were  well  rendered,  particularly 
the  famous  third  which  Haydn  advised  the  composer  not  to 
publish.  The  performance  of  the  well-known  sonatas  demands  no 
special  notice,  and  Mr.  Iver  McKay's  singing  would  have  been 
more  successful  if  his  phrasing  did  not  suffer  from  his  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  German.  He  would  have  been  heard  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  six  "  cantiques  "  if  he  had  been  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper,  as  in  the  "  Adelaide,"  instead  of  by  Mme. 
Mina  Gould. 


THE  CRIMES  OF  PARIS  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 

IF  the  theatrical  events  of  the  season  had  not  crowded  upon  us 
in  such  a  serried  throng,  we  should  have  given  an  account  ere 
this  of  the  melodrama  which  has  been  running  for  some  time 
past  at  the  Olympic.  It  is  the  same  piece  which  was  introduced 
at  the  Surrey  not  very  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Merritt  and  Conquest, 
adapted  by  them,  with  their  habitual  skill,  from  some  French 
original  which  has  left  its  obvious  traces  here  and  there  upon  the 
dialogue.  The  Crimes  of  Paris,  however,  in  no  form  could  have 
been  one  of  the  best  of  melodramas.  It  is  confused  in  plot,  and,  in 
spite  of  reiterated  points  of  "  business,"  so  intricate  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible.  There  has  been  a  cruel  murder  in  the  Rue 
Belgique,  and  a  person  called  the  Demon,  of  whom  the  police  have 
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lost  sight,  is  suspected  of  committing  it  with  his  left  hand.  Of  course 
a  left-handed  Viscount  attracts  the  attention  of  everybody,  except 
the  police,  from  the  very  opening  of  the  play,  and  a  great  deal  of 
agreeable  knavery  is  performed  by  three  attendant  murderers,  the 
Dummy,  the  Dandy,  and  the  Plunger,  who  skip  about  upon  the 
stage  to  slow  music  whenever  the  plot  drags  at  all,  which  is  very 
often.  The  pathetic  scenes  are  as  harrowing  as  usual,  and  the 
bigamy  of  the  heroine,  who  marries  the  Demon  during  the  lifetime 
of  her  husband,  a  virtuous  wearer  of  a  blouse,  forms  rather  a  new 
feature,  and  a  topstone  to  the  pile  of  the  agony.  But  the  piece  is 
distinctly  too  long,  too  nerveless,  and  too  clumsy,  to  be  a  lasting 
success. 

The  Crimes  of  Paris  is  played  in  the  fine  old  country  style,  with 
a  good  deal  of  conviction.  The  only  real  actor  is  Mrs.  Chippendale, 
who  appears  as  the  worthy  mother  of  the  unworthy  hero,  in  the 
first  two  acts,  and  then  disappears,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  audience.  The  detective,  Pepin  Cardel,  is  played  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Somerset,  with  an  occasional  suggestion  of  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Fernandez.  There  was  something  quite  refreshing  in  the  studied 
ease  with  which  this  gentleman  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Flower  Market,  and  told  an  incredible  tale  of  a  cock  and  of  a  bull 
and  of  a  pious  convict  to  a  young  lady  who  was  a  total  stranger  to 
him.  The  style,  down  to  the  false  emphasis  on  the  pronouns,  was 
a  finished  example  of  a  certain  method  of  acting.  A  better  Pepin 
Cardel  would  carry  the  play  through  with  more  success.  But,  if 
Mr.  Somerset  sometimes  seems  to  imitate  Mr.  Fernandez,  the 
compliment  Mr.  Philip  Beck,  who  takes  the  Demon  Viscount,  pays 
to  Mr.  Willard  is  more  flattering  still.  Mr.  Beck  has  caught,  not 
only  the  "  get-up  "  of  Mr.  Willard  in  The  Silver  King,  but  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  the  tricks  of  the  hands,  the  very  waxing  and 
waning  of  the  terrible  fashionable  eyeglass.  But  Mr.  Beck  is,°after 
all,  only  an  imitation,  and  one  which  lacks  the  strength  and  vivacity 
of  the  original. 

The  female  parts  lack  interest,  with  the  exception,  as  we  have 
said,  of  Mrs.  Chippendale.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  heroine,  Angele 
(Miss  Alma  Murray),  and  her  friend  Lizette  (Miss  Laura  Linden) 
were  so  much  alike  in  face  and  figure  and  stature  that  the  eye  was 
sometimes  puzzled,  in  their  various  changes  of  costume,  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other.  This  greatly  increased  that  cloud 
or  mist  of  unintelligibility  which  continued  to  hang  over  the  plot 
until  near  the  close.  La  Belle  Helene,  an  artful  minx  whose  de- 
sperate egotism  goes  near  to  ruin  the  happiness  of  several  virtuous 
and  prominent  characters,  was  played  by  Mile.  Carrara  in  a  very  odd 
and  emphatic  style,  but,  at  all  events,  so  as  to  preclude  all  danger 
of  confusion.  La  Belle  Helene  was  instantly  recognizable  in  any 
disguise.  The  part  of  an  English  confidential  clerk  who  has  lost 
his  wife  for  the  time  being  on  their  wedding  tour  was  taken  bv 
Mr.  E.  Hendrie,  who  made  it  very  comic  without  descending  to 
burlesque,  and  deserves  more  praise  than  most  of  his  colleagues. 
I  he  Dummy,  a  dumb  hunchback  of  revolting  appearance  and  still 
more  revolting  manners,  was  played  by  Mr.  Batson,  who  was  de- 
cidedly effective  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  below  the  dignity  of 
criticism  to  remark  that  the  gates  of  Mabille  were  adorned  on  each 
side  with  this  remarkable  inscription,  "  Prix  d'entre  2  frcs." ;  it 
mattered  little,  however,  for  there  wns  no  one  to  take  this  "  pri'x," 
the  characters  going  in  and  out  as  cheerfully  as  though  the  place 
had  been  their  private  garden. 

There  would  not  be  much  in  The  Crimes  of  Paris  to  attract 
public  attention  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the 
closing  scene.  We  suppose  that  the  energies  of  the  company  are 
reserved  during  the  evening  to  be  concentrated  about  eleven  o'clock 
upon  this  final  coup.  At  all  events,  the  scene  called— we  have 
not  the  slightest  notion  why—"  Her  own  Avenger  "  is  thoroughly 
worth  seeing,  and  we  recommend  playgoers  who  are  not  inclined 
to  spend  the  whole  evening  at  the  Olympic  to  drop  in  for  this. 
Ihe  self-styled  Viscount,  the  murderer  of  the  Rue  Belgique,  is 
lollowed  to  his  rooms  by  the  woman  he  has  forced  into  a 
bigamous  marriage.  She  has  found  out  his  crimes,  and  she 
threatens  to  denounce  him.  He  leaps  upon  her,  and  is  about  to 
strangle  her,  when  her  first  husband,  Jules  Martel,  enters.  He 
trees  Angele,  puts  her  outside  the  door,  and  then  the  two 
men  face  one  another.  The  Demon  has  his  back  to  the  audience 
and  we  see  him  open  a  clasp-knife  behind  his  back,  and  suddenly 
dart  upon  his  enemy.  But  Jules  Martel  has  a  knife  too,  and 
now  begins  a  really  splendid  fight,  carried  on  with  incredible 
hre  and  fury,  and  manifestly  studied  with  the  greatest  care.  We 
have  rarely  witnessed  a  duel  more  excellently  managed,  more  terrible 
in  its  vraisemblance.  The  two  men  seem  exactly  matched.  In 
tneir  crafty  and  sudden  movements  the  eye  detects  no  trace  of 
unreality  and  neither  actor  seems  to  help  the  other  in  the  smallest 
oegree.  1  resently  they  drop  their  knives,  and  something  of  illusion 
is  lost  in  the  very  tame  way  in  which  Martel  falls  beneath  the  mere 
threat  of  a  chair.  But  the  fight  is  only  half  over;  the  detective 
enters,  and  with  the  handcuffs  in  his  teeth,  leaps  on  the  Demon, 
Am  a  liesh  scuffle  begins,  even  more  exciting  and  more  full  of 
ruse  than  the  former.  The  way  in  which  the  Demon  crawls 
across  the  floor  to  regain  his  knife  is  extremely  pretty  and  "  to- 
tbe-heartish,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  say.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saving  that  the  whole  of  this  fighting  scene  is  most  effectively 
contrived,  and  if  the  management  choose  to  call  it  "  Her  own 
Avenger,"  that  is  their  business  and  not  ours. 


CAM  A  RALZA  MA  N  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

m HE  interest  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Burnand's  Camaralzaman 
is  not  the  interest  which  attached  to  Ariel.    Before  Ariel 
was  exposed  to  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon   a  new 
burlesque  drama  the  air  was  filled  with  signs  and  wonders-with 
portents  such  as  herald  a  prodigious  birth.  With  Camaralzaman  a 
very  different  course  has  been  adopted.  No  masterpiece  ever  crept 
more  quietly  into  being.  * 
Of  the  Arabian  story  the  new  burlesque-drama  has  little  or  nothing 
but  the  name,  the  quarrel  between  Danasch  and  Maimoune  and  the 
winning  of  Badoura  by  Camaralzaman.    In  the  Arabian  author, 
Camaralzaman  conquers  Badoura  by  means  of  his  foster  brother 
Marzavan— one  of  those  invaluable  foster  brothers  who  are  wizards 
as  well ;  he  marries  his  love ;  he  is  parted  from  her ;  he  has,  and  she 
has,  surprising  adventures ;  he  takes  to  himself,  with  her  full  con- 
currence, a  second  wife  ;  he  departs  from  our  ken  the  parent  of  a 
couple  of  noble  boys,  and  the  hero  of  a  most  romantic  story.  All 
this,  Mr.  Burnand,  with  the  audacity  of  true  genius,  has  changed, 
lo  him,  writing  for  a  peculiar  company,  and  obliged  to  work  up  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  peculiar  audience,  the  Arabian  author's  situations 
and  effects  have  seemed  valueless.    For  him,  the  hero  of  the  story 
is  not  Camaralzaman,  though  Camaralzaman  is  played  by  Miss 
l'arren,  but  Danasch  the  Djin,  who  is  played  by  Mr.  Edward  Terry. 
In  his  version  Danasch  appears  to  be  in  love  with  Maimoune, 
Maimoiir.6-  to  be  in  love  with  Camaralzaman,  Badoura  to  be 
spirited  away  by  Maimoune' ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  a  magic 
beverage,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Maimoune"  at  the  last  moment 
is  made  to  become  enamoured  of  Danasch.  To  an  author  capable  of 
invention  of  this  sort  (there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Camaralzaman) 
a  little  incoherence  and  confusion  may  be  pardoned,  especially 
when  it  would  appear  that  the  author's  intention  has  been  not  to 
work  out  a  common  plot,  but  to  achieve  a  piece  of  pure  literature. 
It  is  at  the  dialogue  rather  than  the  plot  of  Camaralzaman  that 
the  author  seems  to  have  laboured  most  lovingly.    He  takes  his 
rouse,  like  a  primaeval  hero,  amid  the  wreck  of  English  and 
the  crush  of  words. 

.  T™e. h  »  that  he  is  n°t  always  himself.  The  fact  that  his  hero 
is  a  Djin,  that  a  considerable  number  of  words  in  the  dictionary 
begin  with  "gen,"  and  that  "  gen"  and  "  djin  "  are  to  the  punster 
convertible  terms,  has  led  him  many  times  astray— so  many  that 
we  have  not  dared  to  count  them ;  the  fact  that  in  «  peri  "  you 
have  a  couple  of  syllables  which  have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
duty  in  the  English  language  has  likewise  seduced  him  into  ex- 
cesses which  are  reprehensible.  But  even  Homer  nods.  It  is  better 
to  leave  these  extravagances  on  one  side,  and  to  take  our  author 
at  his  brightest  and  most  careful.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his 
ingenuity : —  r 

Danasch.    Oh,  my  princess  will  win— that  I  foretell. 
Maimoune.    Where  is  she  ? 
gfuaca.  Coming!  Coming! 

Maimoune.  gure    Bar  sell  9 

Danasch.    Bar  cell,  bar  door,  Bar-doura  will—  '  sc  ■ 

Maimoune.  7-1    u.  t. 

t>..  .  n      •  Don't  boast. 

danasch.    Force  it— and  here  she  comes  by  Bar-ceh  post. 

Whereupon  the  Princess  enters!    On  the  next  page  Maimoune 
lemarks,    111  set  my  masher  going  by  mashinexy  " ;  while  some 
pages  further  on  there  occurs  the  following  flow  of  soul  :— 
Camaralzaman.    See  here,  this  golden  ring-it's  the  Princess's, 
Ohala.   Is  it?    rhen  it  is nUvar-glM.    'Twas  dropped 

oome  time  ago. 
Camaralzaman.  p0r  an  a-Ctaudian  swopped. 

After  this  the  Emperor  of  China's  barber's  remark  that  his 
master  is  "better  after  shaving,  so  to  speak,  During  the  lather 
poruon  of  he  week  sounds  almost  unliterary  ;  but  the  facetious- 
ness  ol  the  lines — 

Daughter  of  Wan  Lung, 
Descended  from  Klian  Sing  and  Bad  Li  Sung, 
Emperors  of  China,  in  the  line  of  Hung, 
The  race  of  Ham  and  Dynasty  of  Tung  

is  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  Not  quite  so  obvious,  though 
quite  as  admirable,  are  the  author's  excursions  into  French  •— «  Turn 
me  into  stone !  Oh,  que  vous  etes  ai-marble."  For  the  rest  it 
remains  to  say  that  Miss  Farren,  who  is  rather  more  Miss  Farren 
than  ever,  sings  a  song,  « I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  with 
much  cleverness  and  point;  that  Mr.  Elton  dances  very  well; 
that  Mi*.  Terry  is  more  amusing  than  usual;  that  Miss  Gilchrist 
is  not  quite  so  inanimate  as  she  was  in  Ariel;  that  the  Gaiety 
chorus  has  often  looked  better  and  been  more  becomingly  un- 
dressed ;  and  that  the  absence  of  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  is  dreadfully 


THE  GREAT  FAILURE  IN  THE  CITY. 


rpiIE  failure  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  Thomas,  Sons,  &  Co.  has  given 
a  shock  t0  th°  Clty  grater  than  has  been  experienced  for 
many  years  past.  The  firm  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
century.  It  was  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
had  formed  in  many  directions  a  valuable  connexion,  and  w£ 
doing  a  very  profitable  business.  Successive  generations Tf 
partners,  in  short,  had  built  up  for  it  a  solid  success  by  industry 
capacity,  and  honourable  dealing,  and  the  high  credit  they  had 
acquired  passed  to  their  successor.  It  would  have  seemed  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  most  City  people  utterly  incredible  that  a  man 7o 
circumstanced,  inheriting  a  large  income  and  a  fine  position,  should 
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•without  apparent  motive,  out  of  a  mere  passion  for  gambling,  ruin 
himself,  his  partner,  and  every  friend  that  trusted  him,  inflict  heavy- 
losses  on  his  clients,  and  perpetrate  crimes  of  the  vulgarest  and 
basest  kind.  Yet,  if  the  charges  now  made  against  him  by  his 
creditors  be  substantiated,  Mr.  Blakeway  has  for  years  been 
engaged  in  most  reckless  speculation,  has  lost  thereby  enormous  j 
sums,  and  to  keep  himself  afloat  for  a  brief  period  has  mis- 
appropriated securities  left  with  him  on  deposit  by  friends, 
relatives,  and  clients,  while  he  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  bankers  to  cheat,  if  not  to  commit  forgery.  And  the  shock 
given  to  the  City  by  a  discovery  of  this  nature  is  increased  by  the 
tact  that  outside  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  even  inside  with  few 
exceptions,  nobody  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  kind  of  life 
be  was  leading.  To  the  very  last  his  credit  remained  intact.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Jle  had  a  partner,  who  had  at  all  times  access  to  the 
books  of  the  Arm,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  on ;  yet  Mr.  Thomas  affirms  that 
be  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sort  of  transactions  in  which  the 
firm  was  engaged.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  much  of  what 
Mr.  Blakeway  is  accused  of  could  not  have  been  done  without 
tampering  with  the  books.  Accordingly  the  accounts  are  in  hopeless 
confusion.  Yet  the  clerks  were  either  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on,  or  conspired  to  screen  their  guilty  employer.  Lastly, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Blakeway  could  not  have  lost  the  enormous 
sums  gambled  away  without  the  fact  being  known  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Yet  no  intimation  was  given  by 
them  to  the  banks  and  money-lenders  who  have  lost  so  heavily  by 
his  misconduct.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  fully  how  all  this 
could  have  occurred  until  the  matter  is  investigated  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  exact  nature  of  every  transaction  is  clearly  proved. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the 
conditions  under  which  bankers  and  stockbrokers  transact  business 
afford  exceptional  facilities  for  fraud  to  dishonest  stockbrokers  to 
whom  favourable  circumstances  have  conspired  to  give  a  high 
character. 

A  stockbroker  is  an  agent  for  the  public  for  buying  or  selling 
Stock  Exchange  securities.    Strictly  speaking,  he  ought  not  to 
speculate  on  his  own  account.    If  he  were  to  do  so  his  interest 
might  run  counter  to  that  of  his  clients,  and  he  might  be  tempted, 
therefore,  to  advise  them  to  sell  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  would  be 
to  throw  away  their  property,  or  he  might  induce  them  to  buy  at 
too  high  a  price.    But  the  most  prudent  broker  can  hardly  avoid 
speculating* for  others.    The  greater  part  of  the  business  now  done 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange  is  speculative,  and  if  a  broker  were 
rigorously  to  refuse  to  engage  iu  speculation,  he  would  certainly 
make  but  a  very  small  income,  and  might  probably  lose  all  his 
clients.    Practically,  therefore,  all  brokers  speculate  more  or  less 
for  their  clients.    And  the  speculation  is  carried  on  in  two  ways- 
one  is  for  the  client  to  lodge  with  his  broker  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  price,  say  20  per  cent.,  and  to  instruct  him  to  borrow 
the  remainder  from  a  banker,  undertaking  always  to  keep  up 
this  percentage  of  the  price,  or  "  margin,"  as  it  is  called.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  the  banker  has  a  right  to   sell  the  stock 
pledged  with  him.    And  so  he  has  likewise  if  the  borrower 
does°not  pay  back  when  called  upon  to  do  so.     In  this  case, 
it  will  be  seen,  the  broker  is  tolerably  secure.  _  The  second 
way  is  much  more  risky.    Every  fortnight  there  is  a  settlement 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange  of  all  the  bargains  entered  into  between 
one  settling  day  and  another.    Buyers,  that  is,  stipulate  that  they 
will  then  pay  for  the  purchases  made  in  the  interval,  and  vendors 
stipulate  that  they  will  deliver  the  stock  sold.    But  in  speculative 
transactions  the  purchaser  and  seller  are  rarely  prepared  promptly 
to  fulfil  their  bargain.    The  speculator  usually  therefore  instructs 
his  broker  to  "  carry  over  the  account "  to  the  next  settling  day, 
paying  interest  for  the  accommodation.    If  the  price  of  the  stock 
has  risen  after  purchase,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  the  "  difference  " 
between  the  price  at  which  he 'bought  and  that  quoted  for  the 
stock  on  the  first  day  of  settlement.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
price  has  fallen,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  difference.    If  the  broker 
is  cautious  to  do  business  only  for  solvent  people,  his  clients  send 
him  the  "  differences  "  payable  in  due  time,  and  he  has  no  difficulty 
on  the  settling  day.    But,  if  he  is  at  all  rash,  the  clients  may  fail 
to  pay  their  "  differences,''  and  then,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  he  has  to  make  good  the  deficiency.    In  this 
way,  it  will  be  seen,  a  broker  may  be  ruined  by  the  default  of  his 
clients  just  as  completely  as  by  his  own.    In  theory,  as  already 
stated,  the  broker  is  supposed  not  to  speculate  on  his  own  account. 
But,  as  in  many  other  cases,  theory  and  practice  do  not  accord. 
Still  even  when  the  broker  is  really  acting  for  clients,  the  jobber 
from  whom  he  buys  or  to  whom  he  sells  looks,  not  to  the  client, 
but  to  the  broker,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.    Now,  if  a 
broker  begins  to  increase  very  largely  his  speculative  account,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fact  cannot  escape  the  jobbers,  and  that  they  will 
soon  become  apprehensive.  He  may,  of  course,  be  acting  for  wealthy 
people,  and  his  business  therefore  may  be  perfectly  safe.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  be  recklessly  executing  the  orders  of  gamblers 
without  a  penny  "in  their  pockets.    Or  he  may  even  be  wildly 
speculating  on  his  own  account.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  usual 
for  the  jobbers,  after  a  few  settlements  have  passed,  to  compare 
notes  with  one  another,  to  find  out  whether  the  broker  in  question 
is  speculating  in  various  kinds  of  stocks.    If  he  is,  they  decide  to 
charge  him  for  "  carrying  over "  more  than  they  charge  others. 
If  the  business  he  is  conducting  is  a  safe  one,  and  he  stands  in 
good  credit,  the  broker  refuses  to  submit.    Either  he  "  closes  the 
account" — that  is,  sells  what  he  has  bought,  or  delivers  what  he 
has  sold — or  he  goes  to  his  banker  and  obtains  a  loan  from  him. 


But  if  he  submits  to  pay  the  higher  rate,  the  jobbers  conclude 
that  their  suspicions  are  justified,  and  soon  afterwards  they  again 
increase  their  charges  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  close 
the  account,  which  they  now  see  to  be  a  risky  one.  Mr.  Blakeway's 
first  offence  was  reckless  speculation  on  his  own  behalf;  and  from 
the  above  explanation  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  jobbers  must  have 
known  that,  for  whomsoever  undertaken,  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged  must  prove  ruinous.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
at  a  single  settlement  he  had  to  pay  "  differences  "  amounting  to 
200,000;.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  understood  that  several  of 
them  gave  hints  to  friendly  brokers  employed  by  banks  to  lend 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  to  be  too  ready  to  give  him 
credit.  How  completely  the  suspicions  of  the  jobbers  were  aroused, 
indeed,  appears  firstly  from  the  small  proportion  of  his  total  losses 
that  have  fallen  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  secondly  from  the 
crimes  he  is  accused  of  having  had  recourse  to. 

It  is  said  that  the  widow  of  the  late  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
had  left  securities  in  the  custody  of  the  firm  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  200,000?.,  and  that  Mr.  Blakeway  sold  these  securities  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  widow,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  to  his 
own  use.    He  is  also  accused  of  having  sold  the  securities  of 
clients  who  had  entrusted  them  to  his  charge  for  safe  keeping— a 
custom  very  much  followed  by  clients  who  do  not  care  for  the 
trouble  of  collecting  dividends  and  coupons  themselves,  and  who 
either  live  away  from  London  or  do  not  keep  a  banker.  Lastly, 
it  is  known  that  he  has  defrauded  several  banks  to  very  large 
amounts.    When  brokers  borrow  large  sums  from  a  bank,  the 
securities  they  give  the  bank  must  usually  be  of  various  kinds. 
These  securities  are  locked  up  in  a  box,  and  kept  in  the  vaults  of 
the  bank.    But  the  broker  may  require  access  to  this  box  for 
various  legitimate  purposes.    He  may  wish,  for  example,  to  sell 
some  of  the  securities,  substituting  others  equally  good  for  them  ; 
or  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  further  security  because  of  a  fall 
of  prices ;  or,  lastly,  he  may  want  to  ascertain  the  number  of  a 
bond.    Therefore  it  is  indispensable  for  the  easy  conduct  of  busi- 
ness that  the  broker  should  be  allowed  access  to  his  securities. 
Where  he  is  trusted  implicitly  by  the  banker,  it  would  seem  that 
too  often  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  box  when  and  as  he  pleases. 
For  instance,  it  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Blakeway  took  away  some  of 
the  securities  pledged  with  banks,  leaving  in  their  place  paper  that 
looked  like  the  securities,  but  in  reality  was  absolutely  worthless. 
He  is  furthermore  accused  of  pledging  the  same  security  twice  over 
to  different  banks.    It  is  said  that  he  has  taken  a  certificate  repre- 
senting shares  in  a  Company,  and  pledged  it  with  a  bank,  and 
then  has  represented  to  the  Company  that  the  certificate  has  been 
lost,  has  got  a  second  certificate  for  the  same  shares,  and  has  used 
the  second  certificate  to  obtain  further  advances.  To  be  quite  safe, 
a  bank  of  course  ought  to  have  the  shares  upon  which  it  lends 
registered  in  its  own  name.    A  solicitor,  were  he  to  lend  upon 
shares,  would  be  careful  to  do  so.    But  there  are  many  reasons 
why  a  bank  should  be  less  rigid  in  euforcing  its  legal  rights. 
In  the  first  place,  it  wishes  to  attract  customers  by  making  itself 
as  accommodating  as  possible  ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  banker, 
like  the  broker,  is  a  man  of  business,  and  knows  business  cannot 
be  carried  on  if  great  facilities  are  not  given.    The  owner  of  the 
shares  may  be  a  merchant,  and  may  fear  that  his  credit  would 
suffer  if  it  became  known  that  he  had  to  sell  his  property.  Or  he  may 
wish  to  vote  at  a  coming  meeting,  and  could  not  do  so  if  the  shares 
were  taken  out  of  his  name.    It  is  very  usual,  therefore,  for 
bankers  to  lend  upon  registered  stocks  without  having  those  stocks 
registered  in  their  own  names.    And  Mr.  Blakeway  is_  charged 
with  taking  advantage  of  this  laxity  of  bankers  to  obtain  dupli- 
cate certificates  and  pledge  them  elsewhere.  Lastly,  he  is  accused 
of  having  given  cheques,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  honoured, 
and  obtaining  stocks  that  he  had  pledged  with  persons  who  still 
had  confidence  in  him. 

It  will  be  asked,  Is  there  no  way  of  preventing  the  repetition  of 
such  frauds  ?  We  are  afraid  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  If  a  wealthy  man  of  high  character  chooses  to  abuse 
the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  him,  we  fear  that  to  the  end  of  time 
he  will  be  able  to  swindle.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  much 
might  be  done  to  make  such  frauds  less  easy  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. A  banker,  for  example,  ought  not  to  allow  any  customer, 
however  trustworthy  he  may  seem  to  be,  to  have  such  control  of 
the  securities  he  has  mortgaged  to  the  bank,  as  Mr.  Blakeway 
seems  to  have  been  permitted.  Every  bank  too,  should, 
not  once  or  twice  a  year  oniy,  but  frequently,  examine  the 
securities  lodged  with  it,  and  "see  that  every  paper_  is  what 
it  purports  to  be,  and  that  all  the  securities  are  actually  in  its 
custody.  If  this  had  been  done,  it  seems  clear  some  act3  of 
which'Mr.  Blakeway  is  accused  could  not  have  been  committed. 
A'zain,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  bankers  took  a  little  trouble,  they  could 
render  it  impossible  to  obtain  duplicate  certificates.  When  a 
banker  lends  money  upon  registered  stock,  he  should  inquire 
whether  the  borrower  really  holds  the  stock,  and  whether  it  is 
registered  in  his  name.  Such  inquiry  would  at  once  prevent  the 
issue  of  a  duplicate  certificate  on  the  application  of  the  borrower. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  manifest  that,  if  bankers  had  inquired  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Blakeway  was  carrying  on  his  business,  they 
must  have  heard  something  "that  would  have  aroused  their  sus- 
picions before  last  week.  As  we  have  stated  above,  several  jobbers 
had  had  their  suspicions  aroused,  had  charged  Mr.  Blakeway 
exorbitant  rates  to  compel  him  to  lessen  the  speculative  account 
open  with  them,  and  even  bad  given  a  warning  to  some  of  their 
friends.  It  was,  of  course,  no  part  of  tbeir  business  to  go  about  the 
City  giviDg  notice  of  the  dangerous  operations  in  which  the  firm 
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was  engaged.  That  would  have  exposed  them  to  an  action  for  libel. 
But  it  ia  also  certain  that,  if  inquiry  had  been  made  of  them  by 
a  banker,  he  would  have  learned  enough  to  put  him  on  his  guard. 
The  banks,  therefore,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  much  negligence  in 
this  matter.  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  might  adopt  measures  which  would  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  fraud  in  the  future.  For  the  con- 
venience of  settling  transactions,  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
already  established  a  Clearing  House ;  but  the  accounts  of 
brokers  and  jobbers  are  not  passed  through  the  Clearing 
House  until  the  settlement.  The  result  is  that  brokers, 
jobbers,  and  the  officials  of  the  Clearing  House  are  all 
overworked  during  the  three  days  a  settlement  lasts  ;  as,  indeed, 
are  the  banks.  The  business  of  settling  is,  therefore,  hurried 
through  in  a  haphazard  manner.  If  the  Clearing  House  were 
to  insist  in  future  that  every  evening  a  return  should  be  made 
of  all  the  transactions  entered  into  during  the  day,  and  if  it  were 
to  check  those  transactions  and  see  they  were  regular,  laxity  would 
be  put  an  end  to,  and  a  wholesome  restraint  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  reckless  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  And  this 
further  advantage  would  follow,  that  when  jobbers  got  alarmed  at 
the  speculations  in  which  any  broker  wss  engaged,  they  would  be 
able  under  such  a  system  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change authorities  to  the  matter.  There  would  be  at  the  Clearing 
House  ready  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  charge  was  well 
or  ill  founded,  and  then  the  Stock  Exchange  authorities  could  call 
upon  the  broker  in  question  to  give  some  account  of  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be 
inquisitorial ;  but  the  inquisition  would  hardly  be  set  on  foot  except 
where  it  was  desirable  a  restraint  should  be  put  upon  reckless 
gambling;  and  in  that  case  we  apprehend  that  no  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be  sorry  to  see  any  investigation, 
however  annoying,  set  on  foot. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  FAMILIES.* 

WE  can  hardly  err  in  thinking  that  when  the  author  planned 
this  work  he  contemplated  only  those  historic  or  ancient 
families  that  for  some  cause  or  other  had  gone  down  in  the  world. 
In  the  preface  he  says  distinctly  that  his  topic  is  the  greatness 
that  has  gone  by.  And  in  his  opening  chapters  he  talks  about  the 
vicissitudes  of  great  families,  dry  and  dusty  materials,  and  ancient 
chronicles.  But  he  has  sketched  some  individuals  of  no  family  at 
all,  who,  to  repeat  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  were  e.v  ee 
nati,  and  whom  the  satirist  of  the  same  generation  as  the  historian 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  mot,  describes  as 

Quales  ex  huniili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
Extollit,  quoties  voluit  Forttina jocari. 

The  work  gains  in  interest  and  variety  by  this  extension,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  at  lirst  what  connexion  old  Jemmy  Wood  the 
miser  of  Gloucester,  and  Ward  the  Prime  Minister  "and  trusted 
servant  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  have  with  the  aristocracv.  The 
plan  of  the  woik  might  have  been  improved.  The  table  "of  con- 
tents is  very  poor.  There  is  not  much  of  an  index.  We  look  in 
vain  for  historical,  social, or  national  sequence.  Jack  Mytton  comes 
after  the  Princess  ofConnemara,  and  De  Vere,  "  the  noblest  subject," 
&c,  after  the  O'Neills.  It  would  surely  have  been  simpler  to  divide 
the  chapters  into  nationalities,  or  to  have  dealt  with  the  most 
celebrated  houses.  However,  the  reader  may  dip  into  any  part  of 
the  two  volumes  without  losing  in  order  the  thread  of  discourse,  and 
may  follow  the  plan  of  some  inveterate  novel-reader  who  always 
begins  with  the  third  volume,  then  takes  up  the  first,  and  ends  with 
the  second.  There  are  other  traces  of  carelessness  and  haste.  In  the 
account  of  the  claim  to  the  Breadalbane  peerage  we  expected  to 
catch  the  main  point  of  the  lawsuit,  which  was  decided  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  or  in  1867,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  If  we 
remember  right,  the  contest  lay  between  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  a  former  earl,  and  Campbell  of 
Boreland  descended  from  the  sixth  son,  and  the  latter  must  have 
succeeded  had  not  Glenfalloch  proved  a  marriage  which  took  place 
about  a  century  ago.  There  could  not  be  the  smallest  impropriety 
in  alluding  to  1acts  which  had  been  searchingly  investigated  in  at 
least  two  courts  of  law.  At  p.  163,  vol.  ii.,  we  hear  of ~a cousin  of 
Lord  Berners,  "  the  hero  of  Delhi,  the  present  Major-General  Sir 
Archdale  Wilson,  Bart,  and  G.C.B."  The  soldier  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Lawrence  and  some  others  recaptured  Delhi,  died  in  1S74, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  bir  Roland  Wilson,  as  Sir 
Bernard's  other  works  might  have  reminded  him.  The  present 
Baronet,  we  learn,  was  an  Etonian,  Fellow  of  King's,  and  Senior 
Classic.  Another  omission  occursin  the  Mar  peerage, though  perhaps 
Sir  Bernard  may  think  that  the  public  is  already  cognizant  of  this 
unfortunate  dispute.  What  is  tolerably  certain  is  that  the  well- 
known  judgment  of  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whatever 
else  it  decided,  did  not  really  decide  what  had  become  of  the  old 
earldom  of  Mar,  and  the  descent  from  Celtic  rulers  termed 
Maormers,  and  Mortacus  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.    We  could  have  wished  that  the  age  of  the  celebrated 
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Countess  of  Desmond  had  been  more  critically  discussed.  The 
common  story  is  that  she  was  born  in  1464  and  died  in  1604; 
that  she  danced  with  Richard  III.  some  two  years  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  ;  and  that  she  died,  according  to  Moore's  lines, 
by  falling  from  a  nut  or  a  cherry  tree — for  the  point  is  still  in 
dispute — at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  A  little  scepticism  is 
excusable  on  this  head.  In  the  account  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
Kintail,  we  might  have  been  informed  that  the  recent  purchaser 
of  the  Kintail  estate  is  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name 
as  the  chief  of  Scott's  Lament,  well  known  to  Anglo-Indians  as 
an  enterprising,  clear-headed,  and  successful  merchant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  the  ex-Empress  of  the 
French  arrived  at  Ryde  in  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  yacht  in  1870,  at 
2.45  in  the  day,  and  not,  as  the  newspapers  wickedly  and  shame- 
fully would  have  it,  at  3.55.  And  when  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  of 
the  Fitzgerald  chief  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  who  was  carried 
away  from  the  battle-field  "  in  his  proper  place  on  the  necks  of 
the  Butlers,''  his  enemies,  we  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  this  excellent  specimen  of  Irish  readiness  and  humour  had 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  the  brush  of  Maclise.  It  would  be 
refreshing,  in  these  days  of  successful  ruffianism,  to  remember  that 
Irishmen  could  once  display  humour  without  ferocity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  not 
one  of  those  who  think  the  House  of  Lords  an  anachronism,  and 
who  is  anxious  that  its  members  should  "  clear  out  of  the  way." 
He  has  tears — literary  if  not  literal — for  the  total  disappearance  of 
famous  houses  or  for  representatives  of  tried  statesmanship  and 
worth,  whom  he  discovers  in  cobblers,  toll-bar  collectors,  sextons, 
or  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  But  we  cannot  say  that  his  scheme 
for  continuing  the  union  between  titles  and  land  or  property  and 
position  strikes  us  as  very  feasible.  He  suggests  that  every  man 
who  takes  an  hereditary  honour  from  the  sovereign  should  be 
required  to  create  a  perpetual  endowment  in  favour  of  the  dignity 
he  is  about  to  receive.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  in  a 
democratic  age  the  only  mode  of  providing  for  such  contingencies 
is  for  no  man  to  accept  a  peerage  or  baronetage  who  has  not  a^'air 
estate,  and  for  his  descendants  not  to  impoverish  their  inheritance 
by  extravagant  and  riotous  living.  A  title  and  land  cannot  be 
secured  to  posterity  by  letters  patent  any  more  than  an  individual 
can  be  made  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  Bernard  speaks 
more  to  the  point  in  his  observation  that  there  is  no  legal  tribunal 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  claim  to  a  disputed  baronetcy.  All  that 
the  law  can  do  is  to  decide  the  succession  to  the  real  and  personal 
estate  ;  and  as  his  title  in  most  instances  follows  the  land,  society 
can  generally  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the  real  Sir  John  or  Sir 
Thomas.  As  Zekiel  Homespun  remarks  to  Dick  Dowlas  in  the 
Heir  at  Law,  "  A  peer  without  summat  be  a  wishy-washy  sort  of 
thing,  Dick,"  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  landless  or  portionless 
baronet. 

As  we  have  remarked,  not  the  least  interesting  of  Sir  Bernard's 
pages  are  those  devoted  to  self-made  men.  The  history  of  Tom 
Ward,  the  Yorkshire  groom,  is  an  illustration  of  the  "  profound  " 
remark  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  that  "  a  man  who  can  form  an 
ackerate  judgment  of  a  horse,  can  form  an  avkerate  judgment  of 
anything.''  And  here,  fortunately,  there  aro  no  misty  traditions 
which  the  sun  of  criticism  ruthlessly  dispels,  no  tombstones  at 
variance  with  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths,  and  no  entries 
about  one  sister's  age,  which  are  subsequently  shown  to  have 
reference  to  another,  born  afterwards  but  christened  by  the  same 
name.  Of  early  advantages  Ward  had  none.  Neither  the  squire  of 
the  village,  nor  the  parson,  nor  even  the  attorney,  paid  for  his 
schooling  or  gave  him  a  start  in  li'e.  He  weut  to  the  church 
school  at  Howden  in  Yorkshire,  became  a  fair  scholar,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  acquired  good  steady  priuciples,  to  "  which 
he  steadily  adhered  through  life."  In  the  year  1823,  alter  serving 
in  the  stables  of  Mr.  Ridsdale  the  trainer,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna 
with  a  horse,  and  was  retained  by  Prince  Aloys  von  Lichtenstein. 
Here  he  might  have  remained  with  no  higher  reputation  than 
that  of  a  light  weight,  a  good  jockey,  and  a  man  of  strict  probity, 
Fortunately  the  Duke  of  Lucca  wanted  to  rival  the  English  in  the 
matter  of  stables  and  horses,  and  carried  off  Ward.  He  soon 
found  that  this  clever  under-grcoia,  with  his  grey  eyes,  neat  dress, 
and  cleanly  person,  was  a  man  on  whom  a  Prince,  beset  with 
flatterers  and  intriguers,  could  thoroughly  depend.  From  groom 
Ward  became  valet,  and  from  valet  confidant  and  keeper  of  the 
privy  purse.  Then  the  public  finances  fell  into  confusion,  and 
by  the  advice  of  the  Duchess  the  task  of  checking  abuse  and 
restoring  credit  was  entrusted,  not  to  Ward  as  the  reader  might 
anticipate,  but,  by  her  agency,  to  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  governor  of  Gallicia  and  maternal  uncle  to  the  Duchess. 
However,  Ward's  elevation  was  not  long  delayed.  He  was 
created  a  baron,  and  made  Minister  of  Finance.  Practically, 
it  would  seem,  he  became  Prime  Minister,  directed  important 
negotiations,  and  managed  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca 
to  the  State  of  Tuscany.  The  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Lucca 
to  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  the  troubles  of  1847-48,  are  matters 
of  history  ;  and  Ward's  share  in  these  events  and  his  mediation 
between  Austria,  Medina,  and  Tuscany,  are  all  described  in 
his  own  correspondence.  Ward  had  managed  to  acquire  a 
good  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  his  letters  in 
his  own  language,  correct,  idiomatic,  and  forcible,  are  proof,  if 
proof  were  _  wanting,  that  eminent  success  in  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship  can  be  attained  without  duplicity,  evasion,  or  un- 
necessary concealment.  In  1854,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Parma,  his  widow  thought  fit  to  remove  Ward  from  his 
post  as  Minister,  and  to  order  him  to  leave  her  dominions.  The 
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last  five  years  of  Ward's  life  were  spent  near  Vienna,  where  he 
took  to  farming,  and,  as  far  as  we  make  out,  lived  in  comparative 
independence.  Sir  Bernard  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  his 
children,  or  whether  any  of  them  inherited  their  father's  capacity 
and  knowledge  of  men.  But  the  Italians  to  this  day  talk  of 
"  Signor  Tommaso." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  no  countenance  is  given  in  this  work  to 
the  story  of  Cromwell's  low  origin.  The  brewery  Sir  Bernard 
treats  as  a  fiction  ;  and  whether  the  Crornwells  could  trace  any 
connection  with  Thomas  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  or  not,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Protector  were  men  of  high 
repute  in  their  own  county,  good  fortune,  and  princely  magni- 
ficence. The  male  line  of  the  family  has  been  extinct  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  but  Sir  Bernard  traces  the  descendants  in  the  female 
line  almost  to  our  own  time,  though  we  could  wish  he  had  been  a 
little  more  particular  as  to  dates. 

A  search  for  the  descendants  of  the  Palajologi,  the  Greek 
emperors,  proved  ineffectual.    More  than  forty  years  ago,  after 
search  had  been  made  in  vain  in  Italy  for  some  one  of  the  house, 
a  Greek  gentleman,  employed  in  indigo  cultivation  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pubna  in  Bengal,  asserted  himself,  with  what  founda- 
tion we  know  not,  to  be  a  descendant  of  that  Royal  family.  We 
can  confirm  what  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  of  another  instance  of 
fallen  greatness.    The  descendant  of  the  Cheslyns,  owners  of 
Langley  Priory,  was  reduced  to  such  poverty,  owing  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit  in  which  his  father  was  involved,  that  he  was  glad 
to  wear  the  cast-off  clothes  of  his  aristocratic  friends.    "  This 
coat,"  he  would  say,  "was  Rancliffe's ;  these  pants,  Granby's ; 
this  waistcoat,  Scarborough's  ;  these  etceteras,  Bruce-Campbell's." 
The  writer  of  this  article  remembers  meeting  Dick  Cheslyn  long 
ago  in  a  country  house,  where  the  other  guests  being  dressed  in 
the  usual  evening  suit  of  black,  the  wearer  of  his  friends'  cast-off 
clothes  appeared  in  trousers  of  a  bright  blue.    Sir  Bernard  might 
have  added  that  the  said  Dick  Cheslyn  was  a  capital  cricketer, 
though  better  in  defence  than  in  hitting.    We  should  have  liked 
further  particulars  of  the  mode  in  which  the  late  Mr.  John 
Shakespear  acquired  the  means  to  purchase  the  valuable  Langley 
and  Disworth  estates.   It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  best  Hindustani  or  Urdu  scholars  of  his  day.    His  Dictionary, 
Grammar,  and  Selections,  are  still  standard  works  and  the  delight 
or  terror  of  students.    But,  though  they  commanded  a  large  sale, 
they  were  hardly  as  remunerative  as  Mr.  Trollope's  novels."  Most 
people  have  heard  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  but  it  is 
not  every  one  who  knows  the  particulars  of  his  duel  with  Edward 
Wilson,  commonly  called  Beau.    They  had  a  quarrel  about  a 
lady,  and  one  of  the  combatants  drank  a  pint  of  sack  at  the  other's 
house.    Then  they  both  got  into  a  coach,  and  drove  from  the 
Strand  in  the  direction  of  Bloomsbury.    The  duel  was  fought 
with  swords  in  the  square,  and  the  unlucky  Wilson  was  run 
through  the  body  at  the  first  exchange  of  passes.    Law  was  tried 
for  murder  and  found  guilty,  but  pardoned  by  the  Crown ;  where- 
upon the  relatives  of  Wilson  lodged  an  appeal  of  murder  under  an 
old  custom,  which  was  not  abolished  till  1817-18,  when  it  was 
well  known  as  "  Thornton's  case."    The  upshot  was  that  Law  was 
confined  for  eight  months  in  prison  during  the  appeal ;  and  then,  by 
corrupting  his  gaoler,  got  away  to  France.    As  a  sort  of  set-off 
to  the  many  persons  ruined  by  Law's  wild  finance,  ioo,ooo£.  were 
paid  as  compensation  to  the  Wilson  family,  and  Law  was  at  last 
allowed  to  revisit  bis  native  country.    Eventually,  all  his  property 
in  France  was  confiscated  and  he  ended  his  life  at  Venice. 
Lauriston,  the  General,  who  did  such  good  service  under  Napoleon 
at  Essling  and  Wagram,  was  descended  from  a  younger  brother  of 
the  fi  nancier,  and  his  descendant   the  third  marquis,  is  well 
known  in  Parisian  circles  at  this  day.    The  chapter  of  "  Testa- 
mentary Eccentricities"  is  somewhat  hastily  put  together;  but 
these  volumes  are  fairly  pleasant  reading,  though  they  would  have 
been  much  improved  by  a  careful  revision. 


BORDIGHERA  AND  THE  WESTERN  RIVIERA.* 

rriHIS  book  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  pamphlets  by 
-L  different  authors  rather  than  as  a  connected  work  by  a  single 
hand.  Its  arrangement  we  must  take  leave  to  characterize  as  dread- 
fully untidy.  M.  Hamilton,  a  banker  at  Bordighera,  is  the  titular 
author  of  the  book  which  Mr.  Dowson,  as  the  preface  informs  us 
has  translated  from  the  original  French.  But  this  statement  is  not 
to  be  accepted  without  qualification.  In  the  first  place,  the  "  French 
edition  "  of  the  book  is  frequently  referred  to  as  containing  dif- 
ferent matter.  Next,  the  book  before  us  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
of  which  I.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  by  M.  Hamilton.  In  Part  II.  chapters 
XVI.  and  XVII.  are  by  Mr.  Dowson,  and  the  rest  are  by  M. 
Hamilton.  Part  V.  (artistic  features  of  Bordighera)  is  by  a  third 
hand,  M.  Charles  Gamier.  Our  author  or  authors  treat  of  a 
wonderful  variety  of  subjects— climate,  health,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, government,  finance,  taxation,  law,  history,  banking,  fauna, 
flora,  and  geology.    Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetce. 

It  is  much  to  be  able  to  say,  as  we  do,  that  the  confusion  which 
is  rife  in  the  book  does  not  destroy  its  value.  The  several  subjects 
have  been  industriously  got  up,  and  much  curious  information  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  reader.  One  defect,  however,  for  which  we 
can  find  no  forgiveness  is  the  want  of  maps.    The  historical 

•  Bordighera  and  the  Western  Riviera.  Bv  Frederick  Fitzrov  Hamilton 
Translated  from  the  French,  -with  additional  matter  and  notes,  bv  Alfred 
C.  Dowson.    London :  Stanford.  1885. 


portion  of  the  book,  especially,  is  so  filled  with  minute  local  and 
geographical  allusions  that  the  mapless  student  must  become  hope- 
lessly lost.  Should  a  second  edition  be  required,  this  grave  omis- 
sion should  be  made  good. 

Many  who  lack  patience  or  leisure  to  master  M.  Lentheric's 
learned  work  on  "La  Provence  Maritime"  will  gladly  read 
M.  Hamilton's  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Liguriau  coast- 
lauds.  The  latter  leans  to  the  opinion  that  Hannibal's  army 
passed  into  Italy  in  B.C.  218  over  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  not  over 
the  St.  Bernard.  One  hundred  years  after  this  event  Liguria 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Via  Aurelia  was  opened.  This 
great  road  left  Rome  at  the  Janiculan  Gate  (Porta  S.  Pancrazio), 
and  struck  the  coast  of  Italy  at  Alsium.  From  this  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  coast  through  Pisse  into  Liguria,  within  the  limits  of 
which  it  passed  through  Matuta  (San  Remo),  Albintemelium 
(Ventimiglia),  Tropasa  Augusti  (Turbia),  and  Cemenelium 
(Cimiez).  The  Via  Aurelia  seems  to  have  had  a  shorter  life  than 
most  Roman  roads  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  physical  changes  in  the 
coast-line  and  the  incessant  warlike  operations  of  the  middle  ages 
are  answerable  for  its  early  disappearance.  It  is  altogether  un- 
certain how  much  of  the  ancient  track  remained  to  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  Cornice  road  many  hundred  years  later. 
Dante,  writing  in  1315,  alludes  to  the  paths  "tra  Lerici  e  Turbia" 
as  the  ideals  of  roughness  and  steepness  on  earth.  M.  Hamilton 
holds  that  the  Strada  Romana  at  Bordighera  follows  the  old  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia. 

The  person  whom  the  Greeks  might  have  styled  the  mWnjj  of 
Bordighera  was  St.  Ampelio  or  Ampelius,  a  monk  from  Egypt, 
who  settled  in  a  cave  at  the  poiut  of  the  Cape  of  Bordighera 
which  now  bears  his  name.  This  was  in  the  year  411  a.d.  About 
the  same  time  St.  Honoratus  founded  an  abbey  on  the  Lerins 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Cannes.  He  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
by  their  peaceful  beauty,  as  St.  Fridolinus  was  by  that  of  the 
little  island  in  the  Rhine  which  Von  Scheffel  has  immortalized  in 
Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen.  St.  Ampelio,  our  own  particular 
saint,  died  in  428  a.d.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  thousand 
years  of  war  and  confusion,  during  which  Genoa,  Ventimiglia, 
Nice,  San  Rerno,  and  Monaco  were  involved,  turn  by  turn,  and  on 
different  sides.  The  body  of  the  saint  was  removed  from  Cape  St. 
Ampelio  to  San  Remo  in  1140,  and  thence  to  Genoa  in  1258.  It 
is  probable  that  from  very  early  days  there  was  a  fishing  village 
on  the  bordigue  or  creek  formed  by  Cape  St.  Ampelio.  "The  sea 
retreated  considerably  in  course  of  time,  and  the  position  of  the 
original  inlet  is  now  ascertainable  by  that  of  the  marine  spoil 
which  may  be  dug  up  some  way  inland.  In  1470  some  thirty 
families  from  Bourg  St.  Nicholas  founded  a  new  town,  the  present 
Bordigh  era,  loco  dicto  la  Jjuvdighettct.  It  soon  became  one  of  the 
Villee  Vintimilienses,  or  confederation  of  eight  towns  which  ac- 
knowledged the  headship  of  Ventimiglia.  The  others  were  Cam- 
porosso,  San  Biagio,  Soldano,  Vallecrosia,  Sasso,  Vallebuona,  and 
Borghetto. 

The  suzerain  or  over-lord  common  to  Ventimiglia  and  the 
Confederacy  was  the  Republic  of  Genoa.    In  the  year  1514  the 

Republic  sold  the  eight  towns  to  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio  "a 

foreshadowing,  perhaps,"  as  M.  Hamilton  remarks  (p.  124),  "of 
what  was  to  occur  to  their  neighbour  Monaco  400  years  later." 
This  bank,  founded  in  1346,  the  year  of  Cressy  and  Neville's  Cross, 
soon  acquired  an  influence  and  power  in  Liguria  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Fuggers  and  Welsers  in  the  old  German  Empire.  Corsica 
and  the  Levantine  possessions  of  Genoa  successively  passed  into 
its  hands.    In  1746,  four  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  it 
concluded  a  disastrous  loan  with  the  Republic,  but  did  not  finally 
succumb  until  comparatively  recent  times.    In  1 562  Genoa  was 
enabled  to  resume   possession  of  the  eight  towns.  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy  endeavoured  to  annex  them  some  sixty 
years  later  ;  but  the  title  of  Genoa  was  confirmed  afresh  by  the 
treaty  of  San  Remo  in  1625.    The  period  that  ensued  was  fruit- 
ful in  domestic  troubles  for  the  Confederacy.    Ventimiglia  had 
from  the  first  proved  somewhat  of  a  stepmother  to  her  ei°-ht 
children.    She  not  only  claimed  a  royalty  of  one-fifth  on  the 
value  of  all  fish  caught  by  them,  but  ordered  that  such  fish  should 
be  offered  in  the  first  instance  to  her  own  citizens  at  a  fixed  price. 
All  the  industries  of  the  subject  country  were  heavily  taxed  and 
in  particular  the  sale  of  grain  and  the  baking  of  bread  was  farmed 
out  to   Ventimiglian  mestrali,  or    corn-factors.     The  latter 
occasionally  failed  to  supply  Bordighera  at  all,  owing  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  stores  or  the  difficulties  of  communication. 
Our  little  town  seems  to  have  taken  a  spirited  part  in  the 
opposition  which  these  measures  provoked.    Certain  petitions 
presented  to  the  Syndics  of  Ventimiglia  in  161 9,  1622,  and  1633 
show  that  the  population  of  Bordighera  in  those  years  was  chiefly 
of  a  seafaring  character.   The  attacks  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Ventimiglian  tribute  (which  amounted 
to  300  crowns)  had  reduced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  destitu- 
tion.   All  aid  or  redress  was,  however,  refused.    The  eight  towns 
accordingly  appealed  to  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and  demanded  that 
in  matters  financial  and  administrative  there  should  be  a  complete 
separation  between  themselves  and  Ventimiglia.  The  new  system 
was,  in  fact,  to  _  be  one  of  Home  Rule  under  the  protection  of 
Geuoa  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quota,  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Capitanato  and  town  of  Ventimiglia.    The  prayer  of 
the  Confederates  was  granted  in  1683,  but  it  was  not  until  some 
time  afterwards  that  the  Genoese  Commissioner  charged  with 
the  b  usiness  effected  the  final  settlement  of  the  various  conflicting 
claims. 

The  eight  towns  now  started  as  a  self-ruling  Confederacy  under 
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'  the  style  of  "  Magnifies  Cominunitas  Locorum  Octo."  They  had 
a  Parliament  of  twenty-four  members  (six  falling  to  Bordighera) 
and  four  Syndics  as  chiefs  of  the  Executive.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  all  these  dignitaries  were  minutely  detailed  in  a  Deed  of 
Federation  drawn  up  at  Bordighera  in  1686.  The  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  brought  great  suffering  on  Ventimiglia,  but 
'  her  former  subjects  flourished  considerably  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  .Revolution.  In  1793  Ventimiglia  and  Western 
t  Liguria  were  occupied  by  the  arm}'  of  Italy,  then  on  its  march 
against  Genoa.  The  resistance  of  the  Doge's  Government  was 
terminated  by  the  popular  revolution  of  1797  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ligurian  Republic.  The  eight  towns  displayed  a 
diplomatic  enthusiasm,  and  hastened  to  send  a  deputation  to  Genoa 
to  join  in  the  rejoicings  over  the  downfall  of  the  aristocracy.  Their 
spokesman's  address  to  the  "Cittadini  Provvisori"  of  the  metropolis 
is  marked  by  all  the  pedantic  bombast  peculiar  to  revolutionary 
utterances  of  the  French  school.  But  Liguria  was  not  destined 
to  remain  a  democracy.  Her  sans-culotte  liberators  became  Impe- 
rialists within  seven  years,  and  she  was  cut  up  into  Departments 
to  suit  the  new  French  Empire.  Ten  years  later  another  change 
came.  In  1814  Napoleon  went  to  Elba  and  left  in  Liguria  no 
trace  of  French  rule  except  the  half-finished  Cornice  road.  This 
splendid  work  was  begun  as  early  as  1806,  but  did  not  reach  Bor- 
dighera before  1823,  and  was  not  completed  until  five  years  later. 
Hence  M.  Lentheric's  patriotism  is  a  little  too  strong  for  the  facts 
when  he  calls  the  road  "  tine  ceuvre  toute  moderne  et  fiancaise." 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  gave  Liguria  to  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  and 
the  whole  province  remained  under  the  Sardinian  sceptre  until 
i860.  In  this  year  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  claimed  the  right  of 
determining  the  Western  boundaries  of  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice  were  chosen  as  the  price  for  his 
armed  assistance  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  history  of  this 
painful  surrender,  in  which  Cavour  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  is 
too  recent  to  bear  repetition.  It  fell  to  Bordighera,  after  a  brief 
period  of  uncertainty,  to  remain  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  new 
frontier.  The  opening  of  the  Cornice  road,  and  the  gradual 
receding  of  the  sea,  gave  the  population  of  the  little  town  an  im- 
pulse seaward  which  has  largely  determined  its  present  position. 

Mr.  Dowson  contributes  some  matter  of  his  own  on  travelling  in 
the  Riviera  in  old  days,  and  on  the  British  naval  operations  oil'  the 
coast  against  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1742.  Our  country  seems 
to  have  been  represented  by  an  undermanned  and  unseaworth y  fleet 
and  a  loquacious  and  irresolute  admiral.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Smollett  was  serving  in  one  of  the  ships,  the  Ipswich,  as  a 
surgeon.  Both  Ventimiglia  and  Bordighera  sympathized  with 
their  invaders  rather  than  with  their  British'  defenders.  The 
Spaniards,  indeed,  had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  large  stores  of 
grain  and  forage  at  Ventimiglia.  But  the  crew  of  an  armed  galley 
sent  by  Admiral  Matthews  destroyed  the  entire  supply  w  ithout 
having  to  fire  a  shot. 

Of  the  quiet  charms  of  Bordighera  M.  Hamilton  writes  with 
some  enthusiasm.  Its  famous  palm-droves,  indeed,  yield  to  no- 
thing that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Petite  Afrique  "  between  Ville- 
franche  and  Monaco.  As  yet  it  is  a  village,  with  none  of  the 
pseudo-Parisian  pretensions  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Its  rural 
character,  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  it,  will  always  attract  the 
class  of  travellers  which  can  exist  without  casinos  and  boulevards. 
M.  Hamilton  has  little  faith  in  the  fine  distinctions  drawn  by 
some  doctors  between  the  climates  of  the  various  towns  on  the 
Riviera.  But,  on  his  own  showing,  the  wind  and  dust,  which  are 
the  two  curses  of  this  coast,  are  slightly  worse  at  Bordighera  than 
elsewhere.  He  remarks,  with  great  truth,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Riviera  is 
brilliant  rather  than  warm.  The  mistral  that  sweeps  away  the 
clouds  also  chills  the  invalid  who  is  endeavouring  to  admire  the 
blue  sky. 

In  translatin?  this  book  Mr.  Dowson  has  had  a  difficult  and 
varied  task,  which  he  has  executed  fairly  well.  But  the  following 
specimens  of  English  are  fitted  to  administer  a  shock  to  the 
system  :— "  Men  will  not  tolerate  with  impunity,''  p.  129  ;  "  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,"  p.  131  ;  "the  Oscian  dialect, "  p.  177; 
"captinate,"  p.  137;  "rif-raf,"p.  106;  "games  at  pure  chance," 
p.  1 1 1  ;  "  batteries  manned  by  highly-organized  troops  and  led  by 
an  officer,"  &c.,  p.  217. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

fTUIE  three  stories  before  us  have  at  all  events  one  thing  in 
J-  common.  Each  of  them  begins  with  a  description  of°the 
weather.  _  Of  the  three  authors,  Mrs.  Marshall  is  the  most  ambitious 
in  this  kind  of  writing.  In  her  first  four  lines  we  have  amethyst 
and  gold,  ethereal  green  and  tenderest  9apphire,  opal  tints  and  in- 
describable loveliness.  Mr.  Buchanan  may  claim  the  second  place, 
for  if  he  i3  not  so  strong  in  words,  yet  he  is  first  in  originality. 
He  gives  us  in  a  Scotch  churchyard  a  scene  of  nocturnal  blackness, 
with  a  tombstone  here  and  there  flashing,  and  the  rough  graves 
rolling  like  a  sea.    The  author  of  The  Millionaire  comes  last,  with 

*  In  Colston's  Days  :  a  Story  of  Old  Bristol.  By  Emma  Marshall, 
Author  of  " Liters  Aftermath."  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Hallidav. 
1884. 

Water:  a  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Author  of  "  The 
Shadow  of  the  Sword,"  "God  and  the  Man,"  &c.  3  vols.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1883. 

The  Millionaire.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1883. 


nothing  better  than  rolling  masses  of  mist,  a  fiery  glare  left  by  the 
sun,  and  a  grey  wan  look  upon  all  the  landscape.  These  descrip- 
tions help  us  in  each  case  but  little  towards  understanding  the 
story ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  for  some  while  generally  ad- 
mitted that  as  we  Englishmen  always  open  a  conversation  with 
remarks  about  the  weather,  in  like  manner  our  novels  should 
begin.  The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  And  on  the  first 
page  of  every  first  volume  the  weather  report  as  published  in 
the  Times.  Thus  we  may  hope  to  have  the  hero  introduced 
to  us  in  some  such  way  as  the  following: — "The  forecast  from 
New  York  announced  the  approach  of  a  storm  likely  to  develop 
dangerous  energy  north  of  latitude  53 ;  the  north  cone  had  been 
hoisted  in  district  No.  2  ;  a  deep  depression  was  passing  over  the 
centre  of  England  ;  the  wind  was  backing  to  the  north-eastward; 
the  temperature  had  fallen  as  low  as  24  degrees — no  less  than  12 
degrees  below  the  average  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Glaisher — the  dew 
point,  as  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Dines's  Hygrometer,  was  20 
degrees;  when  in  a  lonely  mansion  that  stood  in  the  aforesaid 
district  No.  2,  the  deep  voice  of  a  man  was  heard  impeiiously 
calling  for  his  shaving-water.''  There  will  be  one  advantage  in  a 
description  such  as  this.  It  can  be  kept  truer  to  nature.  We  shall 
not  find — as  we  find  in  the  pages  of  The  Millionaire,  the  harvest- 
moon  shedding  its  glorious  light  a  few  days  at  most  after  "  a 
ghastly  moon  in  the  last  quarter  had  been  hanging  in  the  heavens 
like  the  wreck  of  a  world."  Neither  should  we  find  in  Scotland, 
as  we  find  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  story,  "  the  outer  world  trembling  to 
the  first  dim  rays  of  wintry  dawn  "  so  early  as  five  o'clock.  There 
would  be  a  further  great  advantage  gained  by  thus  strictly  follow- 
ing the  weather-reports.  Two  volumes  would  in  many  cases,  if 
not  in  most,  sullice,  instead  of  three.  We  must  not," however, 
expect  our  old  stagers  to  fall  into  this  concise  and  accurate  style 
of  writing.  For  instance,  we  must  still  allow  Mr.  Buchanan  to 
tell  us  how  "  the  vitreous  rays  of  the  moon  began  playing  on  the 
window-panes."  It  is  well,  by  the  way,  that  many  of  his  readers 
do  not  know  what  vitreous  means.  Their  ears  would  have  been 
less  pleased  if  they  had  been  told  that  "  the  glassy  rays  of  the  moon 
began  playing  on  the  window-glass." 

\Vhen  we  come  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  three  books  as 
stories,  we  do  not  find  any  very  good  standard  which  will  suit 
them  all.  They  are,  in  fact,  addressed  to  different  classes  of 
leaders.  In  Colston's  Days  may  be  read  with  perfect  propriety  in 
a  serious  family  on  a  Sabbath  evening.  The  worst  it  can  do  for 
any  one  is  quickly  to  put  him  to  sleep/  It  is  innocence  itself.  It 
throws,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  "  round  the  early  youth 
of  Edward  Colston — the  great  Bristol  philanthropist — the" halo  of 
romance."  It  does  not,  by  the  way,  do  any  such  thing;  for, 
though  the  story  is  not  true,  there  is  no  halo  and  no  romance. 
The  author  alleets  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  centurv.  Her 
characters  say  at  stated  intervals  forsooth,  methinks,  an'  "it  please 
you,  I  must  e'en  be,  I  mind  me  now,  it  irks  me,  prythee,  I  am 
right  glad,  and  so  on.  But  all  these  scraps  give  no  reality  to  the 
tale.  How  little,  indeed,  she  herself  is  capable  of  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  times  that  she  describes  is  shown  by  her  calling 
Colston  « a  thorough  Conservative."  "  An'  it  please  you,"  we 
would  say  to  her,  "  it  irks  us  to  have  the  right-worshipful 
Master  Colston  called  a  Conservative,  for  we  mind  us,  we'll 
warrant,  that  whilome  Conservatives  forsooth  there  were  none." 
\\  ith  all  its  dulness  it  is  a  book  verjr  well  suited  for  giving  away ; 
not  the  less  so  as  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  pretty  pictures  of 
Bristol  streets  as  they  used  to  be. 

A  very  dillerent  kind  of  a  story  is  Mr.  Buchanan's  Annan 
Water.  It  has,  he  tells  us,  been  already  dramatized  and  repre- 
sented. That  we  can  easily  believe,  for  the  close  of  very  many  of 
the  chapters  makes  us  think  of  the  speeches  that  are  addressed  to 
the  gods  of  the  gallery  just  before  the  curtain  falls.  The  novel 
opens  with  a  white-haired  man  who  has  been,  we  are  told,  sexton 
of  the  churchyard  where  the  tombstones  flashed  "■  man  and  boy 
for  forty  years/'  However,  we  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to 
admit  that  this  character  has  some  good  points  that  tell  well  even 
in  a  story.  His  devotion  to  his  old  master,  the  minister,  is  at  times 
touching.  The  heroine,  too,  is  not  ill  drawn  ;  but  the  story  is 
spoilt  by  the  extravagant  character  of  the  villain  and  the  rapid 
succession  of  grossly  improbable  scenes.  Any  one,  too,  who  has 
the  least  regard  for  accuracy  cannot  but  be  annoyed  by  the 
monstrous  blunders  into  which  Mr.  Buchanan  falls  in  describ- 
ing events  so  recent  as  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Commune.  Before  the  siege  had  begun,  while  the  German 
line  was  advancing,  we  have  an  artist's  model  introduced  dretsed 
in  the  "costume  of  a  petroleuse."  When  the  public  distribu- 
tion of  food  had  been  going  on  for  some  while  in  the  be- 
sieged town,  we  have  people  going  in  and  out  of  Paris  by 
the  railway,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  blockade.  All  this 
would  perhaps  pass  muster  on  the  stage;  but  surely  in  a 
novel  some  little  regard  should  be  paid  to  that  history  which 
few  people  besides  Mr.  Buchanan  can  have  forgotten.  No 
less  ignorant  is  he  of  the  laws  of  his  own  countrv  than  of  the 
recent  history  of  France.  The  villain  had  not  only  deserted  his 
wife  ff.r  another  woman,  but  he  had  struck  her,  and  left  her  and 
her  child  in  utter  destitution.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  charity 
of  others,  both  one  and  the  other  would  have  perished  in  the 
streets.  Yet  when  he  followed  them  to  Scotland  we  are  told  :— 
"  Of  his  power  over  Marjorie  and  the  child  there  was  no  question ; 
by  the  laws  of  both  England  and  Scotland  he  could  claim  them 
both."  Why  cannot  some  one  set  up  as  a  consulting  lawyer  for 
novelists  ?  They  all  delight  in  law,  and  thev  almost  all  in  dealing 
with  it  make  the  grossest  blunders.    But  Mr.  Buchanan,  no 
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doubt,  is  acquainted  with  the  tastes  of  his  readers,  and  is  well 
aware  that  a  succession  of  startling  conclusions  to  his  chapters 
covers  a  multitude  of  errors  even  worse  than  those  into  which  he 
falls.^  The  book  certainly  begins  pretty  well,  with  tombstones 
flashing,  two  wild  eyes  looking  in  at  a  window  like  the  eyes  of  a 
spirit,  the  wind  springing  in  like  a  tiger  at  the  door,  a  baby  left 
on  the  doorstep,  and  a  woman  drowned  in  the  Solway.  But  it  is 
in  the  third  volume  that  the  most  striking  effects  are  produced. 
Thus,  as  the  chapters  close  one  after  the  other,  we  see  the 
heroine  bleeding  and  swooning  on  the  lloor,  thrown  with  her 
child  upon  the  great  city  where  she  had  not  even  one  friend,  re- 
fused as  a  foreigner  her  share  of  bread  in  the  public  distribution, 
searched  for  in  vain  by  friends  from  home,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
siege,  had  entered  Paris  by  the  railway ;  then,  in  what  is  called  a 
lifeless  swoon,  next  discovered  and  acknowledged  by  her  long-lost 
mysterious  mother,  and  free,  it  seemed,  at  last  a3  she  read  that 
her  husband  the  villain  had  been  shot  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Then  turning  to  the  path  he  had  taken,  we  find  him, 
after  he  had  beaten  his  wife,  marrying  another  woman.  On  the 
very  evening  of  his  marriage  day  he  is  arrested  by  the  Commune, 
while  his  new  wife  takes  advantage  of  his  absence  to  steal  all  his 
money.  The  chapter  closes  on  him  in  a  dungeon,  hiding  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  moaning  in  mad  despair,  and  on  her  in  possession 
of  his  stolen  property.  When  the  curtain  next  falls  he  is  a  free 
man  in  Scotland,  having  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  while 
the  heroine  throws  up  her  hands  with  a  wild  cry  as  he  claims  her 
and  her  child.  We  then  see  the  scene  close  as  he  is  grasped  by 
the  throat  by  the  virtuous  hero  and  dashed  violently  to  the  ground. 
The  following  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  Nemesis,"  ends  with  "  a 
bearded  human  countenance  gazing  in  upon  him  "  through  the 
window,  -while  "  he  struggles  like  a  drunken  man,  glaring  back  at 
the  face."  Then  we  see  our  last  of  him  as  he  lies  dead  in  his  bed, 
with  his  false  beard  beside  him.  One  more  chapter,  just  five 
pages  long,  shows  the  heroine  first  a  widow,  then  married  to  the 
virtuous  hero,  and  then  a  gentle  matron  with  a  family  of  sons 
and  daughters. 

So  far  as  extravagance  goes,  The  Millionaire  scarcely  falls  behind 
Annan  Water,  but  then  the  extravagance  is  more  artfully  con- 
cealed. It  can  even  boast  of  a  certain  cleverness  ;  unfortunately 
this  cleverness  is  in  many  places  thickly  overlaid  with  vulgarity. 
The  author  thinks  to  overpower  his  readers  with  a  display  of  riches. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  he  more  delights  than  in  making  his 
characters  lose  or  gain  vast  sums  of  money.  Everything  must  be 
done  on  a  big  scale.  Even  a  kind  of  pomp  is  given  to  a  tailor's 
bill  when  it  is  swollen  to  the  amount  of  2,000/.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  items  of  this  remarkable  account  were  not  given. 
With  what  relish  should  we  have  read  that,  say,  for  100  pair  of 
trousers  the  spendthrift  Captain  owed  300/.  It  is  to  the  millionaire 
who  lends  his  name  to  the  story  that  the  author  gives  all  his 
strength.  This  great  man,  we  read,  kept  by  him  in  his  safe,  as  a 
little  reserve,  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  railway  securities,  besides 
other  papers  of  vast  value.  At  an  hour's  notice  he  was  ready  to 
pay  twenty  millions  to  get  the  control  of  a  railway.  At  times 
he  would  "  embark  a  colossal  fortune  in  some  enterprise  which 
would  have  made  a  whole  syndicate  of  bankers  tremble  in  their 
shoes."  He  startles  first  a  lawyer  by  handing  to  him  a  draft 
for  80,000/. ;  and  next  the  heroine,  who  suddenly  learns  that 
she  is  his  granddaughter,  by  leaving  on  her  dressing-table  a 
banker's  book  which  showed  that  200,000/.  stood  to  her  credit. 
To  heighten  the  effect  we  are  told  that  this  wonderful  man  dined 
at  one  o'clock  upon  a  mutton-chop  or  a  beefsteak.  Had  the 
author  made  him  daily  eat  a  million  mutton-chops  or  a  million 
beefsteaks,  he  would  have  less  excited  our  admiration.  The  lesser 
characters  are  not  unworthy  of  this  big  man.  There  are  two  great 
London  solicitors  introduced.  One  of  them  makes  large  gains 
from  the  arrangement  of  gigantic  liquidations,  while  the  other  was 
held  in  greater  fear  than  any  man  in  his  profession,  for  no  one  was 
acquainted  with  so  many  personal  and  family  secrets.  He  is  so 
big  a  man  that  he  even  dines  with  a  duke.  The  author  is  not  con- 
tent with  rich  people.  He  flies  at  a  different  kind  of  game, 
bringing  in  not  only  a  Cabinet  Minister,  but  even  the  Premier. 
In  the  political  part  of  the  book  there  is  a  good  deal  of  smart 
writing.  It  is  curious  that  with  this  smartness  there  should  be 
mixed  up  some  rubbish  about  the  rapt  and  mysterious  look  of  a 
gipsy,  and  the  weird,  unaccountable  influence  that  stole  over  the 
millionaire  as  she  examined  his  hand.  When  to  this  strange 
mixture  is  added  the  vulgar  worship  of  money  which  we  have 
already  censured,  the  result  is  by  no  means  pleasant.  Smartness, 
vulgarity,  and  superstition  are  certainly  none  the  pleasanter  for 
being  united.  Yet  the  story  has  considerable  merits.  The  heroine 
is  a  charming  young  lady,  and  even  the  old  millionaire  has  one 
side  of  his  character  that  is  very  winning.  The  author,  we  feel 
sure,  might  write  a  good  story  if  he  would  keep  to  a  far  lower 
level.  We  call  to  mind  the  advice  that  many  years  ago  was 
given  to  a  youthful  person  just  entering  the  University.  "Keep, 
my  lad,"  said  a  prudent  old  friend,  "  to  the  family  tailor."  In  like 
maimer,  let  the  author  keep  to  the  people  with  whom  he  and 
writers  like  him  pass  their  time.  What  has  he  had  to  do  with 
Prime  Ministers  and  millionaires  ?  Whenever  has  he  come 
across  these  famous  solicitors,  or  the  spendthrift  who  owes  two 
tbousiind  pounds  for  his  clothes?  Let  him  tell  us  of  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry,  and  make  his  hero  and  heroine  comfortable  on  a 
thousand  a  year  at  most,  and  he  mnv  vet  write  a  verv  prettv 
Story.  •  1  J 


VAGARIES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.* 

MOPE  than  one  of  the  books  before  us  notices  the  recent 
disarray  among  political  economists,  and  every  one,  we 
think,  refers  to  the  portentous  apparition  of  Mr.  George  and 
his  theories  among  the  placid  dovecotes  of  the  followers  of 
Catallactics  and  the  wage-fund  theory  and  the  like.  We  have 
no  desire  to  "  lightly  "  Mr.  George,  in  old  Scotch  phrase.  It  is 
written  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  such  books  as  his 
have  their  influence.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  political  economist 
who  trembles  in  his  faith  because  of  Progress  and  Toverty 
must  be  a  very  weak-kneed  political  economist  indeed,  for  the 
theories  of  that  now  famous  pamphlet  need  no  falling  back  on 
Millism  or  on  Ricardoism,  on  the  principles  of  Bastiat  or  the 
principles  of  Quesnay,  in  order  to  demolish  them.  The  elementa 
artis  loyicce  and  a  slight  study  of  human  nature  as  interpreted  by 
history  are  sufficient  to  grind  them  to  powder.  This,  indeed,  does 
not  dispose  of  their  practical  importance;  for  the  mass  of  men, 
who  are  tending  more  and  more  to  be  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
destiny,  are  no  more  guided  by  the  elementa  artis  logicce  than  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of  history.  But  that  a  book  so 
weakly  in  logic  and  in  facts,  however  plausible  it  may  be  in 
rhetoric  and  in  appeals  to  cupidity,  should  bother  the  devotees  of 
what  calls  itself  a  science  is  certainly  a  curious  phenomenon.  It 
does  not  indicate  that  political  economy  is  a  delusion,  but  perhaps 
it  does  indicate  that  political  economists  are  very  often  deluded. 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  (and  they  exist  side  by  side  with  not  a 
few  drawbacks)  of  Mr.  Devas's  original  book  that  he  recognizes  this 
fact.  He  recognizes  it  indeed  rather  too  forcibly.  Few  econo- 
mists with  whom  we  are  acquainted  have  apparentlv  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  their  subject  than  Mr.  Devas, 
and  this  is  a  very  good  thing.  But,  unluckily,  with  Mr.  Devas  to 
know  is  to  despise.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  right  in  his 
condemnation  of  many  separate  points  in  the  creed  of  the  luckless 
persons  whom  he  successively  arraigns.  But  when  the  ordinary 
plain  man  has  read  for  some  time  of  Buckle's  "  folly  and  im- 
pertinence " ;  when  he  hears  that  "  even  Cossa  seems  involved  in 
obscurity  and  contradiction " ;  when  Cairnes  "  verges  on  the 
absurd  "  ;  when  he  is  confronted  with  Herbert  Spencer's  "  philo- 
sophical delusions  " ;  when  Adam  Smith  make3  "  absurd  assump- 
tions " ;  when  the  learned  Roscher  "  has  specious  illusions  " ;  when 
Carey  and  Prittwitz  "indulge  in  extreme  unhistorical  folly"; 
when  the  late  Professor  Jevons  is  "  feeble  and  contradictory  ";  and 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot "  so  arbitrary  as  to  be  intolerable, "he  must  be 
a  very  odd  sort  of  plain  man  if  he  is  propitiated.  That  Mr.  Devas 
is  the  sole  prophet  of  political  economy  may  be  true  ;  but  he  goes 
a  doubtful  way  to  prove  it  by  simply  damning  all  the  other 
prophets.  Even  if  the  reader  agrees  with  more  or  fewer  of  his 
particular  objections,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  offended  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  put.  Nor  is  this  offence  mitigated  if 
we  deftly  take  our  plain  man  away  and  substitute  in  his  place  an 
expert  in  political  economy  and  logic,  with  no  particular  leaning 
to  one  system  or  to  another.  For  such  a  person  will  pretty  soon 
discover  that  Mr.  Devas,  so  severe  on  other  people's  slips,  is  anv- 
thiug  but  a  consistent  walker  himself.  "  Reason,"  he  observes  in 
a  kind  of  demonstration  intended  to  show  the  true  method  of 
political  economy,  "  tells  us  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  for  mere 
pleasure  to  deprive  himself  of  his  senses  wholly  or  partly."  What 
reason  ?  and  whose  ?  and  where  ?  and  when  ?  and  why  ?  When 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  and  court  that  refreshment,  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  our  senses.  Is  that  wrong?  Oh,  but  Mr.  Devas  will  say,  it  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  pleasure.  Who  told  Mr.  Devas  that  pleasure 
was  per  se  an  unworthy  aim  ?  Certainly  not  reason.  Let  it  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  arguing  for  artificial  para- 
dises. We  are  only  pointing  out  that  the  position  that  reason  shows 
them  to  be  bad  and  wrong  simpliciter  is  unsustainable.  Again,  Mr. 
Devas,  who  is  certainly  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  apparently  an 
Irishman,  is  good  enough  to  say  that  "  those  who  seriously  main- 
tain that  Ireland  is  over-populated  are  scarcely  within  the"  pale  of 
economic  reasoning."  Language  of  this  kind  is  very  easily  re- 
torted, and  not  worth  retorting.  The  paragraph  in  which  these 
words  occur  teems  with  paralogisms;  but  the  very  sentence  just 
quoted  from  contains  one  the  citation  of  which  may  serve. 
"  When  Ireland  was  most  peopled,"  says  Mr.  Devas  triumphantly, 
"  it  poured  forth  every  year  a  stream  of  exports  of  food."  It  is 
a  little  wonderful  that  a  writer  on  political  economv  should 
fail  to  see  the  simple  connexion  between  these  three  following 
propositions.  The  more  peopled  Ireland  was,  the  more  over-peopled 
was  it.  The  more  over- peopled  it  was,  the  less  had  the  people  to 
spend  on  food.  The  less  they  had  to  spend  on  food,  the  more 
certainly  did  the  produce  of  the  island  seek  foreign  markets. 

Despite,  however,  the  acrimony  of  his  tone  and  the  frequency  of 
his  paralogisms,  Mr.  Devas's  book  is  not  without  value.  For  it  is 
in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  a  really  learned  book,  and  in 
the  second,  its  method,  which  shuns  systematic  making  of  principles 
and  ranges  as  widely  as  possible  among  all  sorts  of  economic  facts, 
secures  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  instances  and 
some  discussions  of  points  of  opinion  which  are  worth  attention, 
notwithstanding  the  glaring  and  already  fully  commented  on  draw- 
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lacks  of  the  author's  tone,  his  parti  pris  against  "  modern  thought," 
and  his  apparent  determination  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  to 
disagree  with  everybody. 

The  author  of  A  System  of  Subjective,  Political  Economy  is  one 
of  those  not  un-numerous  persons  who  remind  the  reader  of 
Carlyle's  good-natured  description  of  the  author  of  an  absurd  Life 
of  Voltaire  as  "  an  inquiring  honest-hearted  character,  not  desti- 
tute of  talent,  some  of  whose  statements  and  opinions  must  have 
■begun  to  astonish  himself  several  years  ago."    Mr.  Smith,  indeed, 
will  not  come  in  for  the  latter  part  of  his  description  for  some 
time  to  come,  inasmuch  as  his  book  is  quite  new  ;  but  otherwise  it 
seems  to  fit  him.    He  somewhere  complains,  with  a  naivete  which 
is  eminently  characteristic  and  rather  attractive,  that  "  he  knows 
he  cannot  express  himself  clearly  or  well,"  and  he  certainly 
cannot.    At  the  outset  he  very  properly  anticipates  that  his 
readers  will  ask  "  Why  subjective  ?  "     And  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  he  quite  fails  to  give  any  intelligible  answer.  Of 
all  the  writers,  and  they  are  a  long  and  stately  list,  who  have 
entangled  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  "  sum-m-m-ject  and 
om-m-m-ject,"  hardly  any  one  at  present  occurs  to  us  who  has 
wound  himself  into  such  a  nine-fold  coil  of  botherment  as  Mr. 
Arthur  _M.  Smith.    His  grievance  is  that  the  average  political 
economist  "disregards  mind  and  concentrates  his  attention  on 
matter" — which,  if  the  average  political  economist  does,  he  cer- 
tainly is  an  ass.    But  does  he  ?    Mr.  Smith  fails,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  produce  any  proof  of  it.    Mr.  Smith,  "with  a  frankness 
which  were  sure  must  charm  ye,"  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  when  he 
was  young  and  amusing,  and  as  vet  not  wedded  to  Radical  politics. 


CAMPING  AMONG  CANNIBALS.' 


tells  us  at  the  outset  that  objective  political  economy  means  Free- 
trade  and  subjective  political  economv  means  Protection.  The 
hasty  Free-trader  quand  mime  will  probably  read  no  more  after 
this  avowal,  wherein  he  will  be  wrong,  for  Mr.  Smith  has  a  kind 
of  useful  gospel  to  say  if  he  could  only  say  it.  His  system  of  sub- 
jective economy  is,  of  course,  mere  moonshine,  as  one  of  the  first 
attempts  which  he  makes  at  an  argument,  properly  so  called,  will 
show.  Mill,  he  says,  is  wrong  in  saving  that  doubling  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  country  doubles  its  purchasing  power.  For, 
says  Mr.  Smith,  "  the  doubling  of  the  productions-ill  not  make' 
desire  for  the  things  produced  twice  as  great."  Now,  if  Mr. 
Smith,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  Cave,  had  gone  into  the  Market 
and  the  Theatre,  he  would  have  found  that  this  fancy  is  quite  un- 
justified by  the  actual  facts.  The  more  purchasing  power  a  man 
(and  in  the  same  way  a  nation)  has  the  more  does  his  appetite  for 
purchasing  grow,  and  supply  has  nearly  as  much  effect  in  quicken- 
ing demand  as  demand  has  in  eliciting  supply.  The  grain  of 
truth  which,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  only  acquired  a  better  faculty  of 
reasoning  and  stating  his  reasons,  might  have  made  his  book  of 
some  value  is  that  sentiment,  national  prejudice,  and  other  similar 
things  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  overlooked  by  the  economists  of 
what  he  calls  the  orthodox  school,  or  by  so'me  of  them.  But, 
though  these  items  of  the  problem  correct  results  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  they  supply  nothing  like  a  basis  for  a  new  system 
Exclusively  founded  on  them. 

Mr.  Fawcett  is  probably  regarded  bv  the  innovators  in  political 
sconomy,  of  whom  Mr.  Devas  and  Mr.  Smith  are  in  different  ways 
representatives,  as  a  fossil  person  whose  utterances  are  not  worthy 
Jf  attention.    That,  fortunately,  is  not  the  general  opinion  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  sixth  edition  of  his  well-known  manual  may 
ie  taken  as  indicating  that  there  is  a  public  for  sober  discussion 
>f  the  subject.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  endorse  every- 
hmg  that  Mr.  Fawcett  says.    It  is  still  more  needless  to  say  that 
(veu  his  general  conception  of  the  science  or  the  art  or  the 
:ollection  of  reasoned  instances  (whichever  term  may  be  pre- 
ferred), called  political  economv,  is  a  fair  matter  for  discus- 
ion  and  debate.    But  as  we  have  now,  and  before  now,  en- 
teavoured  to  make  clear,  it  is  not  the  general  conception  which 
By  man  forms  of  this  most  perplexing  and  hazardous  division 
if  human  thought,  but  the  attitude  of  mind  which  he  displays 
owards  each  particular  problem,  which  is  of  the  main  import- 
ance.   Professor  Fawcett's  attitude  is  always  sane  and  moderate 
.he  chief  addition  to  the  present  edition,  the  chapter  on  Land 
nationalization  theories,  which  has  been  already  separately  pub- 
ished,  displays  these  qualities  eminently.     Some  readers  may 
lank  that  it  deals  with  the  Nationalizes  too  tenderly,  that  it 
reats  them  too  much  as  reasonable  antagonists,  and  not  enough  as 
razy  fanatics  whose  doctrine  has  these  two  fatal  faults— that  it  is 
lmost  impossible  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  put  in  practice,  and  quite 
ertain  that,  if  by  violence  or  by  accident  it  were  put  in  practice 
j  would  directly  and  immediately  fail  to  produce  the  effects 
laimed  for  it  by  its  propose) s.    But  the  error,  if  it  be  an  error 
i  one  on  the  right  side.    On  Land  Nationalizes  themselves  and 
U  folk  of  their  kidney  argument  is  indeed  lost,  but  the  battle 
nil  not  be  decided  by  Laud  Nationalizes  any  more  than  it  will 
e  decided  by  landowners.    It  will  be  decided  by  the  great  mass 
f  the  moderately  intelligent,  and  not  directly  interested,  public 
'ho  have  neither  land  to  defend  nor  land  to  covet,  and  on  this 
■ass  Mr.  Fawcett's  "  plain  man  "  reasoning  is  likely  to  have  a 
etter  effect  than  subtle  logic  or  high-flying  heroics. 
\>ry  few  words  are  necessary  to  recommend  Mr.  Walker's 
scellent  Utile  book  on  "Land  and  Rent,"  which,  as  may  be 
tpected,  deals  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  with  Mr.  George  and 
is  theories.    We  have  had  occasion  before  now  to  differ  with 
lr.  Walker  on  some  points.    But  he  is  perhaps  the  ablest  living 
■  merican  economist,  and  his  work  here  is  very  valuable  because 
e  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  "  feudal  "  leanings 


73H^]ACIA  is  not  wholly  a  fable,  and  the  Lotua-eaters  have 
-L  not  perished  out  of  the  Lotus-land.  There  are  countries 
where  even  Mr.  Ruskin  would  find  nothing  to  grumble  and  swear 
at  in  the  weather;  pleasant  countries  where  the  sun  is  always 
shining,  the  sea  is  always  warm,  and  the  happy  people  do  nothin°- 
but  bathe,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  crown  each  other  with  flowers". 
Rumours  of  war  and  defeat  come  never  there,  no  one  knows 
that  politics  exist,  and  the  only  serpent  in  the  Paradise  is  the 
Missionary. 

Mr.  Alfred  St.  Johnston,  who  has  visited  this  modern  land  of 
the  Phaeacians  in  the  proper  spirit  of  simple  enjoyment,  gives  his 
book  an  unlucky  name—  Camping  among  Cannibals.    Of  cannibals 
he  saw  very  little,  though  a  temporary  companion  of  his  in  a 
walk  across  the  centre  of  Fiji  seems  to  have  been  made  into 
baluka,  and  devoured  in  the  fearless  old   fashion.    But  Mr. 
St.  Johnston  was  much  more  at  home  in  Tonga  and  Samoa, 
among  the  fair,  beautiful,  and  peaceful  races  of  the  Summer 
Islands,  than  in  Fiji  among  the  lately  converted  or  uncon- 
verted man-eaters.    Mr.  St.  Johnston  is  not  a  scientific  traveller. 
Though  keenly  interested  in  birds  and  plants,  he  does  not  in- 
troduce technical  terminology  into   his  charming  volume.  He 
is  not  much  of  an  anthropologist  either,  and  does  not  even  seem 
to  have  read  Mariner  till  after  his  return  from  the  simple  people 
who  used  to  worship  stray  white  "  beach-combers"  as  gods.  Yet 
no  man  could  travel  through  Polynesia  in  a  better  or  kindlier 
spirit  than  Mr.  St.  Johnston.    He  had  no  Aryan  prejudices 
about  him.    In  Tonga  he  did  as  the  Tongans  do.    Nothing  can 
be  more  pleasant  than  his  account  of  how  he  made  friends  on  the 
sunny  shore  with  the  first  set  of  natives  he  met ;  how  they  bathed 
together,  picnicked  together  (cooking  pig  by  a  prehistoric  process 
of  baking),  and  how  they  then  fell  to  athletic  sports.    To  the 
credit  of  the  Aryan  race,  Mr.  St.  Johnston  won  the  high  jump. 
He  is  too  modest  to  give  his  "  record."    He  remarks  "  how  pain- 
ful and  horrible  seems  to  him  the  behaviour  of  many  white  people 
in  countries  such  as  this,  where  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  of 
an  inferior  race.    It  has  struck  me  much  in  India,  but  even  more 
here,  where  we  have  not  even  that  shadow  of  a  risrht  to  it  which  con- 
quest seems  to  give.    The  supercilious,  patronizing,  and  confound- 
edly impertinent  manners  that  a  white  man  generally  assumes  are 
not  only  horrible  to  me,  but  incomprehensible.  Do  they  thus  expect 
to  gain  the  love  or  respect  of  the  people  ?    It  is  just  the  reverse- 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  chiefly  my  feeling  of  affection  and  fellow- 
ship with  these  Polynesians  that  has  taken  me  so  well  all  through- 
the  islands."    The  truth  is  that  Mr.  St.  Johnston  went  through 
the  islands  in  the  spirit  partly  of  a  poet  (though  he  never  drops 
into  poetry),  partly  of  the  boy  in  the  story  who  asked  the  prio-o-ish 
dog  and  industrial  bee  to  come  and  play  with  him.    The  Tongans 
and  the  other  cafe-au-lait-colouvei  people   were   delio-htecf  to- 
come  and  play  with  Mr.  St.  Johnston.    Thev  all  enjoy  "  day-long 
blessed  idleness."    But  the  ordinary  visitors"  to  the  isles  are  not 
poets  or  sentimental  travellers,  but  Philistines  and  men  of  busi- 
ness.   They  swagger  about  progress,  and  try  to  impress  all  the 
good,  jolly  islanders  into  the  race  for  wealth,  into  the  stru°-<>Le 
ol  competing  enterprise.    The  islanders  have  all  they  need,  and 
all  that  any  man  really  needs,  without  labouring  at'  all.  They 
naturally  object  to  digging  and  toiling  that  the  white  man  may 
"  make  a  pile "  to  spend  in  'Frisco  or  Paris,  and  so  the  white 
man  reviles  them  as  a  lazy,  loafing  lot  of  something  niggers.  Their 
ideal  is  the  old  Greek  ideal.    His  ideal  is  that  of  Birmingham  or 
Manchester.    If,  by  some  impossible  accident,  ancient  Athens  had 
maintained  its  ancient  life,  and  had  only  been  discovered  thirty 
years  ago,  by  this  time  we  should  have  destroyed  half  the  popula- 
tion with  measles,  and  the  rest  would  be  drinking  themselves  to 
death  in  gin-palaces,  slaving  in  the  mines  at  Laurium,  and  wear- 
ing clothes  made  by  cheap  London  tailors. 

Fortunately  for  the  lotus-eaters  of  the  Pacific,  Toirn-a  is  a  good 
distance  out  of  the  way  of  merchants  and  missionaries.  Yet  even 
Tonga  is  being  "improved,"  as  the  Riviera  is  improved,  with 
hideous  modern  buildings.  Mr.  St.  Johnston  went  to  the  islands 
from  New  Zealand  in  a  very  small  trading  schooner.  In  the  office  at 
the  docks  he  met  "a  fat,  niethodistical-lookin?  person,  with  a  hu<>e 
double  chin  and  unctuous  countenance."  This  person  turned  out 
to  be  the  Minister  of  the  present  King  of  Tonga.  By  him,  and 
such  as  he,  "  pretentious  wooden  erections,  presumably  of  the 
reverend  gentleman's  own  design,"  have  been  erected,  with  "a 
hideous  palace  for  the  King,  awful  Government  buildings,  and  a 
great  gaol,  which  the  ordinances  and  restrictions  invented  and 
framed  by  the  reverend  gentleman  manage  generally  to  keep  full 
and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  large  and  handsome  home  of 
the  poor  self-sacrificing  missionary  himself."  That  these  lovely 
buildings  may  be  the  better  appreciated,  the  man  has  cut  down  a. 
shady  avenue  of  ancient  trees  which  would  have  concealed  his 
"  white  staring  sheds."  But  all  this  vandalism  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  puritanic  criminal  code  enacted  by  the  "  erstwhile 
missionary,"  for,  according  to  Mr.  St.  Johnston,  this  holy  man  is 
no  longer  an  official  representative  of  his  sect,  whatever  that 
may  be.  He  has  tried,  by  a  system  of  fines,  to  stop  the  lotus- 
eaters  from  lotus-eating,  to  hinder  the  women  from  suiokino- 
the  tiny  native  cigarette.  The  wrestling  matches  and  the 
beautiful  dances  have  also  been  repressed.  "  The  consul  tells 
me  that  vice  has  enormously  increased  under  this  system  of 
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repression,  as  it  always  ■will  when  a  nation's  customs  are  tyran- 
nously  prohibited  and  repressed."  Again,  "one  frequently  sees 
the  best  looking1  of  both  sexes  in  bulianga,  a3  prison  is  called, 
and  it  is  their  mutual  admiration  of  beauty  that  brings  them 
there."  Why  even  in  the  Scotland  of  last  century  Robert  Burns 
did  not  pass  all  his  time  in  prison,  as  so  energetic  an  admirer  of 
beauty  would  certainly  do  in  modern  Tonga.  Mr.  St.  Johnston 
points  out  that  the  old  creed  of  Tonga,  as  described  by  Mariner, 
was  "  surely  a  good  enough  creed/'  inculcating  "  honour,  justice, 
patriotism,  friendship,  meekness,  modesty,  fidelity  of  married 
women,  parental  and  filial  love,"  and  many  other  Christian  quali- 
ties. "  It  will  be  said  that  we  teach  them  the  beauty  of  self-denial 
and  unselfishness.  Why,  no  Tongan,  however  hungry  or  small  his 
meat,  would  think  of  refusing  to  share  it  with  another ;  and  un- 
selfishness was  so  general  that  it  could  not  be  thought  a  virtue."  j 
When  Mariner  lived  with  them  it  was  a  saying  "  As  selfish  as  a  | 
Papalagi,"  which  was  not  very  complimentary  to  Mariner. 

Thus  even  the  modern  Phseacia  is  being  corrupted.  But  ' 
much  remains,  and  Mr.  St.  Johnston's  descriptions  of  these 
"  summer  isles  of  Eden  f  are  extremely  tantalizing  to  the  dweller 
in  dismal  London.  Mr.  St.  Johnston  never  acquired  the  art  of 
■walking  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree  in  the  manner  common  in  all  the 
Pacific  Islands ;  but  he  swarmed  up  a  stem  in  boyish  fashion,  and  j 
he  reports  very  favourably  of  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut.  He  j 
drank  hava,  too,  and  says  it  is  by  no  means  bad,  and  not  nearly 
so  intoxicating  as  Miss  Bird  imagines.  Miss  Bird  "  raves  against 
it  in  very  impassioned  language " ;  but  the  Awa-drinkers  whose 
society  she  frequented  must  have  had  weaker  heads  than  Mr.  St. 
■Johnston's  friends.  "  The  brightness  of  face  and  intellect  was 
always  the  same  among  the  natives  after  the  drinking  as  before, 
and  I  myself  never  felt  any  'faculties  numbed'"  Miss  Bird's 
repartee,  if  she  chooses  to  make  it,  is  obvious;  but  Mr.  St. 
Johnston  acknowledges  the  general  brilliancy  and  accuracy  of 
her  account  of  the  Pacific.  Being  a  fair-haired  man  himself,  he 
found  himself  the  glass  of  fashion  in  Tonga,  where  the  natives 
have  dark  hair  and  dye  it  yellow.  Whence  came  this  passion  for 
fair  hair  in  the  dark  races  ?  It  is  difficult  to  write  any  connected 
account  of  experiences  which  were  naturally  disconnected  them- 
selves. Mr.  St.  Johnston  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing  a  fire  lit  i 
with  implements  exactly  like  the  old  Indian  pramantha,  or  fire- 
drill  :— 

Two  pieces  of  wood  are  selected,  one  a  long  piece,  rather  soft  and  dry, 
which  is  flattened  at  the  top  and  a  flight  groove  cut  in  it ;  the  other  is  a 
short  hard  piece,  pointed  at,  one  end.  The  larger  piece  is  steadied  by  a 
second  man,  or  by  the  operator  sitting  on  one  end  of  it  himself,  and  the 
smaller  piece  is  held  by  both  hands,  the  wood  resting  between  the  thumbs 
and  forefingers,  the  other  lingers  on  the  top  of  it,  so  that  great  pressure  can 
be  put  on  to  it,  and  nearly  all  the  weight  of  the  body.  Kauhiva  was  the 
operator;  taking  the  poiuted  piece  in  his  hands,  he  slowly  began  to  rub  it 
rip  and  down  the  groove  cut  in  the  larger  one.  This  motion  scrapes  away 
a  fine  powder  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  groove  which  lies  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  the  speed  of  the  rubbing  gradually  increases  till  it  is  very 
quick  indeed,  when  yoxi  see  a  little  smoke  arise  from  the  tinder,  and  at  last 
a  tiny  spark  which  smoulders  slowly  in  the  little  heap  of  wood  powder 
formed  by  the  friction.  The  rubbing  then  ceases,  and,  blowing  gently, 
they  manage  to  set  fire  to  a  small  piece  of  fine  dry  gnatoo  torn  from  their 
vala  or  their  turban.  They  managed  very  quickly  to  get  a  light,  and 
son  the  wood  in  the  oven  was  blazing. 

He  found  that  the  native  chiefs  are  still  "  Zeus-sprung  kings,"  as 
in  Homer,  and  descended  from  the  gods.  He  learned  that  a 
certain  native  medicine  will  cause  toothache  to  vanish  away  and 
never  return  again.  "  There  is  money  in  this,"  but  that  idea  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  Johnston,  a  most  uncom- 
mercial traveller.  Already  a  patent  medicine  called  Tonga  exists, 
but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  article.  Uncommercial 
as  he  is,  Mr.  St.  Johnston  connived  at  smuggling  by  the  simple 
process  of  drawing  the  native  revenue  officer's  portrait  while  the 
contraband  goods  were  being  stored.  Of  the  labour  question  and 
its  present  solution  he  gives  the  following  account,  which  is  un- 
prejudiced either  by  philanthropy  or  planter  esp>rit  de  corps: — 

There  is  a  species  of  very  mild  slavery  existing  here  in  the  Pacific  ;  ships 
go  to  the  islands  to  the  west,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  Solomans,  and  also  to  those  just  at  the  equator,  the  Hervey  and 
other  groups,  or,  as  they  are  called  here,  '•'  the  Line  Islands."  There  they 
■engage  men,  it  does  not  matter  how  savage,  for  a  certain  term  of  years  at, 
one  may  be  very  sure,  a  very  low  rate  of  wages.  These  men  are  brought 
to  the  more  civilised  islands,  where  they  are  made  to  work  upon  the 
plantations  of  the  white  man.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  white  to 
serve  these  fellows  well  and  keep  them  in  good  condition,  to  get  the  most 
■work  out  of  them  that  is  possible  in  the  time  ;  now  all  these  vessels  that 
transport  the  men — labour  ships  they  are  called — are  looked  after  by 
Government-appointed  agents,  who  do  all  that  they  can  to  prevent 
kidnapping  and  barbarous  treatment  after  shipping.  Still  kidnapping — 
"  blackbirding  "  as  it  is  called — goes  on  to  some  extent.  These  savages 
at  the  end  of  their  term  receive  their  wages  in  "trade,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called — that  is  to  say,  they  have  goods  given  to  them  to  the  value 
of  the  amount  they  were  engaged  for ;  in  this,  in  old  times,  these  poor 
fellows  were  generally  terribly  robbed,  having  all  sorts  of  rubbish  given  to 
them  as  equivalent  for  the  money  they  had  earned  ;  but  this,  too,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  supervision  of  Government  overseers.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  years  for  which  they  generally  engage  themselves,  without  knowing 
cither  what  the  time  means  or  what  the  work  is  to  be,  they  are  returned  to 
their  native  homes.  I  believe  hardly  any  of  them  will  engage  again  after 
their  first  experience,  for  such  work  as  they  have  to  do  iu  the  plantations — 
continuous,  monotonous,  and  hard — is  very  different  from  even  a  hard  day's 
work  at  home. 

Another  curious  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  St.  Johnston  is  the 
magic  song  which  actually  does  call  sharks  into  a  circle : — 

They  charm  the  sharks  with  a  strange  wild  song,  which  they  sing  in 
chorus  from  their  canoes,  and  the  fish,  hearing,  ascends  and  is  caught.  A 
missionary  some  short  time  since  remonstrated  with  them  for  this  practising 


of  wicked  witchcraft,  which  he  denounced  as  being  useless,  as  well  as 
savouring  of  the  devil  ;  whereupon  his  audience  said  that  if  he  would  go 
witii  them  some  time,  they  would  convince  him  of  the  power  of  their 
charm.  So  out  they  paddled  him  silently,  and  no  shark  was  seen,  until  at 
last  tlu'y  chanted  all  together  their  song,"  and  almost  at  once  the  black  fin 
showed. 

Talking  of  sharks,  he  tells  us  a  story  of  a  chief  whose  big  canoe  was 
wrecked,  and  whose  thirty  followers  made  a  group  round  him  in 
the  water,  and  swam  the  chief  in  the  centre  to  land.  The  cry 
was  still  "  Another  for  Hector !  "  and  when  the  chief  landed  only 
four  or  five  of  hi3  men  were  left  alive.  Mr.  St.  Johnston  also 
heard  of  fish  something  like  salmon  which  leap  fifteen  feet  into  the 
air.  What  joy  to  be  fast  in  a  fish  that  can  give  the  salmon  some 
ten  feet  in  a  high  jump  !  We  conclude  with  Mr.  St.  Johnston's 
description  of  the  art  of  pot-making  as  practised  in  Fiji.  In  New 
Caledonia,  where  the  natives  used  to  make  pots  as  big  as  that  in 
which  Ares  was  imprisoned,  the  art,  we  believe,  is  now  lost : — 

The  potter  is  always  a  woman,  such  work  being  far  beneath  the  attention 
of  the  men.  Taking  a  round  stone  in  one  hand,  she  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  jar  by  pressing  it  into  a  lump  of  moist  clay,  which  she  gradually 
moulds  to  the  shape  of  the  stone  with  a  smooth  piece  of  wood,  and,  adding 
clay  to  the  edge  of  the  growing  jar,  she  continues  to  mould  it  in  the  same 
way  with  the  stone  inside,  and  smoothing  with  the  wood  upon  the 
out-ide.  .  .  .  Too  wise  to  waste  much  ornament  on  mere  cooking 
utensils,  she  simply  decorates  them  with  a  few  lines  or  dots  only  ;  but 
upon  other  pieces,  such  as  water  jars  and  the  other  quaint  vessels  that  they 
make,  she  lavishes  great  fancy  in  varying  the  design,  and  skill  in  applica- 
tion of  it.  No  two  pieces  that  I  saw  were  decorated  the  same.  There  is 
a  constant  variety,  although,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  designs  for  their 
pottery  decoration,  like  those  for  other  work,  are  always  linear  and 
geometric,  and  never  pictorial. 

In  taking  leave  of  Camping  among  Cannibals  we  may  repeat 
that  the  temper  and  spirit  are  models  of  what  should  animate  a 
non-scientific  book  of  travels.  Mr.  St.  Johnston  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  his  happy  tour,  and  on  its  unassuming  and  most  in- 
teresting record. 


■.  THE  ART  MAGAZINES. 

THE  spread  of  an  intelligent  iuterest  in  art  for  its  own  sake  is 
shown  by  nothing  more  than  by  the  increase  and  success  of 
the  magazines  which  depend  entirely  upon  such  an  interest  for 
their  circulation.  Most  people  can  remember  those  dark  ages  in 
which  The  Art  Journal  was  the  sole  representative  of  art  in 
English  journalism  and  the  sole  pabulum  prepared  for  our  aesthetic 
appetites.  It  presented  us  with  cut-and-dried  criticism,  adorned  by 
steel  engravings  of  popular  pictures.  The  style  of  these  engravings, 
although  they  often  contained  excellent  work  with  the  burin,  was 
monotonous  in  the  highest  degree.  The  same  traditional  system  of 
dot  and  line,  the  same  linear  convention,  was  used  for  all  subjects — 
for  heads,  for  landscape,  for  sculpture  itself.  The  grand  style  of 
engraving  introduced  by  Reynolds  and  Cousins,  and  even  the  robust 
work  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Doo  and  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  cost  too  much 
time  and  labour  to  attract  the  publisher  of  a  magazine.  He  was 
led  to  aim  at  securing  work  which  should  at  once  he  cheap  and 
pretty.  The  machine-ruler  came  into  fashion,  and  superseded  free- 
hand drawing  with  the  burin;  while  common  steel  was  called 
into  requisition  where  the  diamond  was  formerly  in  use.  The 
result  was  not  always  bad ;  but  it  became,  as  we  have  said,  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous  in  the  long  run. 

It  was  not,  however,  then  conceived  possible  to  compete  with 
The  Art  Journal.  Its  prestige  was  first  shaken  by  a  rivalry  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  little  to  fear.  There  was  introduced  the 
practice  of  illustrating  the  ordinary  magazines  in  a  new  and 
brilliant  style.  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Sandys  recovered  the  habit  of 
drawing  strongly  and  simply  on  the  block,  with  vigorous  imitation 
of  nature,  thus  returning  to  the  study  of  Diirer  and  Holbein :  while 
a  little  later  the  peculiarly  English  school  of  Lawless,  Frederick 
Walker,  Topham,  and  Pinwell  poured  into  the  page3  of  the  popular 
weeklies  and  monthlies  the  treasures  of  their  genius.  But  still 
the  prestige  of  the  dry  steel  engravings  in  The  Art  Journal  re- 
mained uushaken.  The  new  procedures  were  used  for  all  manner 
of  illustrating  purposes  before  they  were  brought  to  the  ser- 
vices of  fine  art  itself.  The  outcry  against  this  monotony, 
however,  was  constant  ;  and  at  last,  in  1869,  Mr.  Hamerton 
started  The  Portfolio.  In  1874  there  appeared,  simultaneously  in 
Paris  and  London,  a  venture  on  a  far  more  ambitious  scale,  L  Art, 
a  folio  periodical,  illustrated  copiously  by  means  of  as  many  of  the 
graphic  arts  as  it  was  possible  to  bring  together.  The  Magazine 
of  Art  followed,  in  a  more  modest  shape ;  and  three  years  ago  The 
Art  Journal  itself,  which  had  proudly  held  aloof,  refusing  to  adapt 
its  methods  to  these  modem  notions,  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
began  to  appear  under  new  auspices  in  a  fresher  and  more  varied 
form.  At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  without  mentioning  any 
other  efforts  than  those  which  time  has  proved  to  be  successful 
and  durable  in  their  results,  there  are  four  copiously-illustrated 
periodicals  now  flourishing  in  England,  all  of  them  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  latest  volumes  of  each  of  these  magazines  are  now  before 
us,  and  we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  lively  competition 
which  is  kept  up  between  them.  In  the  issue  of  the  Portfolio  for 
1SS3,  which  first  comes  to  our  hand,  we  find  enough  to  exercise 
the  attention  for  hours,  and  the  subject-matter  for  a  complete 
education  in  the  various  graphic  processes.  It  is  agreeable,  too,  as 
we  turn  over  these  pages,  to  reflect  on  the  truth  of  the  good  old 
maxim,  that  when  things  are  at  their  worst  they  will  mend. 
Twenty  years  ag;o  the  prospect  looked  dark  indeed  on  the  horizon 
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the  graphic  arts.  It  was  supposed  that  photography  would 
estroy  all  the  finer  forms  of  handicraft  in  illustration.  This  idea 
ecame  quite  a  scare  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best  critics,  and 
iere  is  no  doubt  that  the  danger  existed.  It  is  strange  to  think 
bat,  as  lately  as  1867,  M.  Philippe  Burty  could  lift  tip  his  voice  in 
Wh  wailing  words  as  these : — 

reste  acquis  que  le  monde  se  de'sinte'resse  de  la  gravure  sur  metal,  que 
aii-forte  succede  au  burin,  que  le  bois  est  en  peril,  que  le  precede' "  tend  a 
sprimerle  burin,  l'eau-forte,  la  lithographic  et  le  bois,  et  que  l'agent  pro- 
ateur  de  cesmene'es  re'volutionnaires,  c'est,  directement  ou  indirectement, 
^otographie. 

Jfe  are  glad  to  point  to  the  plates  of  The  Portfolio  as  a  proof 
(hat  after  fifteen  years  the  burin  is  net  yet  suppressed.  The 

Eutispiece  to  the  volume  of  1883  is  a  pure  line-engraving  by 
.  Lumb  Stocks  after  Mr.  Millais's  "  Souvenir  of  Velasquez,"  a 
le  girl  with  her  hair  floating  over  her  shoulders,  seated  with  an 
apple  in  her  hand.    This  picture  is,  we  believe,  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  gives  us  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  nature  of  the  work  demanded  from  a  first-rate  line- 
pngraver.    This  picture,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  much  critized 
n  its  appearance.    Its  texture  was  in  Mr.  Millais's  roughest 
banner — vigorous,  effective,  but  not  delicate,  although  the  nature 
)f  the  subject,  and  the  allusion  in  the  name,  would  seem  to  demand 
lelicacy.   Mr.  Stocks  has  produced  an  engraving  which  reproduces 
;he  qualities  of  the  picture,  minus  the  colour  of  course,  but  plus  a 
lelicacy  which  the  bright  scheme  of  colour  rendered  needless  to 
he  painter's  design,  but  which  the  engraver  felt  to  be  demanded 
y  the  exigencies  of  black  and  white.    Mr.  Lumb  Stocks  would 
erhaps  hesitate  before  admitting  that  he  is  capable  of  improving 
'r.  Millais's  drawing ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  exact  method 
{  the  engravers  does  give  them  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  an 
pportunity  of  which  Mr.  Cousins  has  never  hesitated  to  take  ad- 
antage ;  while  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarked  that  "  Mr.  Bartolozzi 
ts  us  all  right  in  our  drawing." 
ut  it  is  not  usual  to  take  a  text  in  favour  of  line-engraving  out  of 
pages  of  The  Portfolio.  Mr.  Hamerton  claims  special  credit  for 
catholicity  of  taste  from  the  fact  of  his  admitting  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks 
ong  his  etchers  and  wood-cutters.    It  is  etching  for  which  The 
rt  folio  has  been  specially  famous,  and  it  is  not  without  a  founda- 
in  fact  that  Mr.  Hamerton  and  his  publishers  boast  "  that  we 
:selves  are  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  change  of  fashion  " 
roru  the  popularity  of  the  burin  to  that  of  the  point.    This  is 
lertainly  the  most  remarkable  alteration  of  taste  which  has  taken 
dace  in  our  time.    A  generation  ago  etching  was  absolutely 
eglected.    If  anj'  man  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  preserve  a 
ortfolio  of  etchings,  or  interested  himself  in  Wilkie  and  the 
ttle  group  of  Scotch  etchers  who   tried  to  keep  the  lamp 
mrning,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pure  eccentric,  and  he  hardly 
puld  venture  to  bring  out  his  despised  treasures  to  be  looked 
Nowadays,  etching  is  the  department  in  which  the  art  maga- 
ines  achieve  their  boldest  successes.    The.  Magazine  of  Art  has 
ately  presented  its  readers  with  an  original  plate,  expressly 
'©signed  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr.  Robert  Macbeth,  while  in  L'Art 
r  1883  we  find  an  entire  series  of  original  etchings,  the  plates  by 
..  Lucien  Gautier,  of  scenes  in  Marseilles,  which  might  be 
moved  from  the  pages  of  the  magazine  to  form  a  little  collection 
'  their  own.    It  is,  however,  still  to  The  Portfolio  that  we  look 
r  the  more  characteristic  exercise  of  the  art  of  etching.  The 
sries  of  articles  on  Paris  are  illustrated  by  some  exquisite  archi- 
;ctural  specimens,  ranging  from  the  celebrated  "  Abside "  of 
lotre  Dame,  by  Meryon,  to  recent  designs  by  Leon  Lhermitte  and 
prunet-Debaines.    The  Meryon  is  itself  a  marvel,  which  would 
pave  seemed  impossible  to  us  fifteen  years  ago.    It  reproduces  in 
pvery  detail,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  detriment  to  the 
artistic  beauty  of  the  original,  a  noble  etching,  which  now  can 
l>nly  be  obtained  for  many  times  the  price  of  the  whole  magazine 
of  which  this  is  only  one  plate.    This  is  an  example  of  the  process 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  inventor,  M.  Amand-Durand,  in 
which  bichromatized  gelatine  is  spread  over  copper  as  an  etching- 
ground,  and  a  new  plate  is  produced  in  facsimile  of  the  old  one,  on 
any  scale  that  may  be  desired.    The  Amand-Durand  process  is 
Jikely,  however,  to  pass  away  with  the  inventor,  for  he  is  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  mechanician,  and  there  is  much  more  in  his  repro- 
ductions than  can  be  secured  by  a  merely  mechanical  process. 
The  Dujardin  process  is  also  exemplified  in  The  Portfolio,  particu- 
larly by  some  specimens  of  the  work  of  Donatello.    The  Dujardin 
plates  are  produced  by  photographing  the  object  on  a  bronze 
surface,  and  the  eye  is  conscious  of  a  bleared  look,  which  does 
not  detract  from  the  artistic  fidelity  of  the  reproduction,  but 
betrays  the  fact  that  the  camera  and  not  the  hand  of  the 
reproducer  has  done  the  drawing.    The  lines  are  cleared  by  a 
skilful  scientific  process,  of  which  Mr.  Hamerton  has  given  such 
particulars  as  are  known  in  bis  Graphic  Arts.    Of  the  three  pro- 
cesses now  performed  in  Paris,  and  known  as  the  Amand-Durand 
process,  the  Dujardin  heliogravure  and  the  Goupil  photogravure, 
the  details  of  which  last  are  entirely  a  secret,  the  first  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  most  valuable  because  distinctly  the  most  individual 
and  artistic.    If  the  latter  two  could  be  combined  and  greatly 
reduced  in  expense,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  carry  before 
them  the  entire  field  of  ordinary  illustration,  in  which  clearness 
and  accuracy  are  of  more  importance  than  direct  artistic  beauty. 
For  this  last  object  the  mechanical  systems  of  process  will  pro- 
bably never  supersede  the  handicraftsman's  labour. 

The  columns  of  our  contemporary  the  Spectator  have  been 
opened  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  a  correspondence  which 
many  of  our  readers  must  have  noted  with  amusement.    The  art- 


critic  of  that  newspaper,  in  reviewing  a  posthumous  translation  of 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  illustrated  by  Samuel  Palmer,  was  led 
astray  by  a  blunder  in  the  preface,  in  which  a  certain  plate,  which 
happened  to  be  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  a  water-colour 
drawing,  was  referred  to  by  the  number  of  another  plate,  which 
was  a  pure  piece  of  original  etching.  The  unfortunate  little  mis- 
take might  have  passed  if  the  criticism  which  accompanied  it  had 
not  teen  expressed  with  unnecessary  arrogance,  and  if  a  curious 
ignorance  had  not  been  displayed  in  charging  the  publishers  with 
forging  an  impression  around  the  facsimiles  to  make  them  look  as- 
though  they  had  been  printed  from  a  plate.  We  cannot  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  this  last  suggestion  couldscarcely  proceed  from  a  writer 
who  had  any  pretension  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subjects  which 
he  presumed  to  criticize ;  but  we  confess  that  the  throng  of  modem 
processes  in  illustration  are  more  bewildering  than  those  pro- 
fessionals who  have  been  withering  the  unlucky  critic  of  the 
Spectator  are  quite  prepared  to  admit.  For  instance,  there  has 
just  lately  been  invented  a  new  plan  by  which  water-colour  draw- 
ings can  be  reproduced  in  colours  with  a  fidelity  that  is  absolutely 
amazing ;  and  we  have  ourselves  seen  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists  of  the  day  poring  over  these  new  Goupil  facsimiles  and 
confessing  himself  baffled  by  their  astonishing  precision.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  said  that  M.  Edouard  De'taille,  the  eminent  war- 
painter,  was  lately  struck  by  seeing  a  water-colour  drawing  of  his 
own  in  a  shop-window  day  after  day  as  he  went  to  his  studio. 
Sometimes  it  would  disappear  for  a  day  or  two,  but  it  would 
always  reappear.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  this  irritating  apparition 
any  longer,  he  burst  brusquely  into  the  shop  one  morning,  and 
said,  "  Since  you  can't  persuade  anybody  to  buy  that  drawing,  I 
will  buy  it  myself."  "  O  but,  sir,"  they  replied,  "  it  is  having  a 
very  large  sale."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  painter.  "  How 
can  a  water-colour  drawing  have  a  large  sale?"  "It  is  the 
Goupil  facsimile  of  your  drawing,  sir  "  ;  and  when  he  examined  it 
closely  in  his  hands  he  found  that  it  really  was  the  facsimile. 
When  it  is  possible  thus  to  deceive  even  the  very  elect,  the  errors 
of  the  poor  art-critics  should  be  more  leniently  dealt  with.  But 
they,  at  the  same  time,  would  do  well  to  be  quite  sure  of  their 
ground  before  they  charge  their  opponents  with  a  fraud. 

In  country  places  and  towns  where  original  art  scarcely  exists, 
these  artistic  periodicals  must  be  invaluable  to  people  of  taste.  For 
a  few  shillings  they  can  enjoy  the  full,  or  almost  the  full,  plea- 
sure which  is  given  to  an  amateur  by  an  exquisite  artist's  proof  of 
some  rare  etching  which  he  consigns  to  an  innermost  drawer  of 
his  collection.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  very  little  money,  a  poor 
man  in  a  provincial  town  can,  when  he  has  finished  readiujr  hia 
UArt  or  his  Magazine  of  Art,  carefully  remove  the  principal  illus- 
tration from  its  cover,  and  have  it  remounted  and  glazed,  and 
cheaply  surrounded  by  an  Oxford  frame.  He  can  thus  enjoy  the 
possession  of  a  little  gallery  of  works  in  black  and  white,  which, 
will  have  every  merit  except  that  of  rarity,  and  to  the  periodicals 
which  offer  such  a  boon  to  the  multitude  we  cannot  deny  the 
praise  of  effective  usefulness.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  the  inven- 
tions by  which  works  of.  art  can  be  multiplied  are  more  than 
past  their  infancy.  We  should  like  to  be  able  to  indulge  ourselves- 
with  a  glance  at  the  art  magazines  of  1904. 


IRISH  MANUSCRIPTS.* 

THE  publication  of  this  work  is  one  of  many  signs  of  the 
growing  interest  felt  in  Celtic  literature  proper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  study,  for  purely  linguistic  purposes,  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  Irish  and  Welsh  preserved  in  the  so-called 
glosses.  Since  the  study  of  the  Celtic  languages  was  placed  on  a 
firm  basis  by  Zeuss's  Grammatica  Celtica  just  thirty  years  ago, 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  these  languages 
through  the  labours  of  a  small  but  remarkable  band  of  scholars, 
of  whom  the  late  Professor  Ebel  and  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  are  the 
foremost.  Ebel  was  prematurely  lost  to  the  science  of  philology 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  attained  a  position  which  gave- 
him  greater  leisure  and  increased  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  aiready  ranked  so  high.  Mr.  Stokes 
is  happily  still  with  us,  constantly  adding  to  the  already  heavy 
debt  which  all  Celtic  students  owe  him. 

The  labours  of  these  great  scholars,  and  of  others  whose  names 
will  readily  occur  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Celtic  studies,  are 
producing  theii  natural  results  in  a  closer  and  more  critical  study 
of  the  early  legendary  literature  of  Ireland  than  was  possible  or  per- 
haps conceivable  to  the  older  race  of  native  scholars.  We  are  far  from 
undervaluing  the  work  of  such  men  as  the  late  John  O'Donovan 
and  Eugene  O'Curry,  whose  books  are  still  indispensable  to 
students ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  to  Mr.  Stokes's  edition  of 
the  Calendar  of  Oengus  the  Culdee,  an  undertaking  which  would 
have  been  beyond  the  powers  even  of  O'Donovan,  the  greatest  and 
most  scholarly  of  the  Irish  scholars  of  the  past. 

M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,, 
is  a  distinguished  French  archasologist,  whose  previously  published 
works  have  won  for  him  an  honourable  place  among  the  Celtic 
scholars  of  the  Continent.  In  the  summer  of  1881  he  spent  some- 
ten  weeks  in  the  libraries  of  England  and  Ireland,  having  been 
charged  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France,  with  a  mission  litteraire  to  examine  and  report  upon 

*  Essai  (Fun  Catalogue  de  la  littcrature  cpique  del' Irlande,  precede  d'une 
etude  sur  les  Manuscrits  en  langue  irlandaise  conserves  dans  les  lies  Britan- 
niques  et  sur  le  Continent.  Par  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville.  Paris  : 
Thorin.  1883. 
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the  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Isles;  the  present 
volume  is  in  substance  the  report  addressed  by  M.  d'Arbois  de 
Jubainville  to  M.  Ferry's  successor,  and  it  forms  a  useful  and 
indeed  indispensable  supplement  to  the  well-known  work  of 
O'Curry  on  the  MS.  materials  of  Irish  history.  As  the  title 
of  the  book  shows,  the  author  professes  to  deal  only  with 
the  epic  literature  of  Ireland.  The  bulk  of  it  is  mainly  a 
■compilation  from  the  catalogues  of  t'»e  libraries  visited.  The 
titles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  under  the  head  of  each 
tale  is  given  a  chronological  list  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  occurs. 
Information  is  also  furnished  on  points  not  less  important — 
namely,  as  to  the  publication  of  editions,  translations,  or  imita- 
tions. Thus,  under  the  headings  "Aided  Chloinne  Uisnig" 
("Death  of  the  Children  of  Usnech")  and  "Aided  Conculainn  " 
("Death  of  Cuehulainn  "),  we  find  references  to  Macpherson's 
Daithula  and  Fingal  respectively.  As  no  catalogues  have  been 
published  of  Irish  MSS.  contained  in  any  of  the  public  libraries 
of  the  British  Isles,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Bodleian, 
M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  rendered  a  very  great  service  to 
students  of  Irish  literature.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  author 
himself  points  out,  his  work  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  At 
both  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
MSS.  appear  to  be  most  incompletely  catalogued  ;  and  as,  owing 
to  the  short  time  at  his  disposal,  he  had  to  rely  mainly  on  the 
catalogues  for  the  information  he  gives,  the  value  of  his  work  is 
proportionately  limited.  It  is,  however,  consoling  to  be  told  that 
•everything  of  value  is  believed  to  be  known. 

The  total  number  of  MSS.  of  which  the  catalogues  have  been 
examined  by  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  is  953,  of  which  560,  or 
considerably  more  than  half,  are  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which,  however,  is  said  to  contain  as  many  more  un- 
catalogued.  The  catalogue  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contains 
63  MSS.,  out  of  a  total  of  140,  according  to  O'Curry.  The  British 
Museum  contains  166  MSS.,  the  whole  of  which  are  catalogued, 
the  greater  part  having  been  described  by  Eugene  O'Curry  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

_  The  MS.  of  greatest  interest  to  the  student  of  Irish  legendary 
history  and  mythology  is  the  Leabhar  no,  hllidhre,  or  "  Book  of 
the  Dun  Cow,"  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  is  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  transcribed  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  There  are  unfortunately  many  gaps  in  this 
noble  volume ;  but,  in  spite  of  them,  it  is  without  a  rival  in  the 
interest  and  value  of  its  contents. 

Trinity  College  possesses  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster  "  a  volume 
•of  similar  character  and  of  hardly  inferior  interest ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  published  facsimiles  of  these  two 
volumes,  and  also  of  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  "  Speckled  Book," 
which  contains  the  principal  text  of  the  Calendar  of  Oengus  the 
Culdee.  The  execution  of  these  facsimiles  has  caused  them  to  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  by  Mr.  Stokes;  but,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  they  are  of  inestimable  value  to  Continental 
scholars  and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  spend  their  days  in  public 
libraries. 

On  his  last  page  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  records  with  strong 
approval  the  purchase  by  the  English  Government  of  the  Stowe 
portion  of  the  Ashburnham  library  for  the  British  Museum. 
While  sharing  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  thus  afforded  to  Celtic 
scholars  by  giving  them  access  to  so  important  a  collection,  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  speak  as  warmly  as  he  does  of  the  "liberality" 
of  the  Government.  The  curious  arrangement  by  which  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  library  has  been  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  without  apparently  being  strictly  the  pro- 
perty of  that  body,  will  probably  not  be  objected  to  by  most 
Celtic  scholars. 


MINOP.  NOTICES. 

MR.  CHURCH  has  perhaps  not  made  the  best  possible  choice 
of  a  title  (1)  for  the  last  addition  to  his  series  of  books 
founded  on  classical  history  or  literature.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  picture  of  Roman  life  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  but  a 
causerie  about  the  great  orator,  with  incidental  notices  of  his 
friends  and  enemies.  The  author  enters  into  very  few  details. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  military  side  of  Roman  life,  and  very 
little  about  the  political.  It  would  not  have  been  easy,  and 
perhaps  not  possible,  for  him  to  have  shown  fully  how  a  Roman 
politician  could  rise  in  the  State,  and  how  he  got  elected  to  office, 
but  from  want  of  a  few  words  of  explanation  much  of  his  book 
will  be  nearly  unintelligible  to  a  reader  who  does  not  bring  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome  to  the 
reading  of  it.    Mr.  Church's  narrative  is  also  at  times  a  little 


sent  up  to  the  head-master  maybe  consoled  at  learning  from  th 
that  the  birch  and  its  uses,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,°are  strict  * 
classical.  There  are  several  passages  in  the  book  on  the  private  life 
Cicero  which  are  interesting  and  pleasantly  written.  The  politic? 
side  is,  as  we  have  said,  less  good.    It  is  treated  in  a  ratht 
confused  way,  and  much  is  either  suppressed  or  left  unexplained 
Mr.  Church  does  not  try  to  make  a  hero  out  of  Cicero,  but  he 
more  inclined  to  accept  the  view  of  Convers  Middleton  than  thu 
of  xMommsen,  for  which  we  are  far  from  being  inclined  to  fim 
fault  with  him.    There  are  some  of  the  excuses  he  makes  f  ' 
Cicero  which  are  the  best  possible  justification  of  his  politi 
enemies.    AVhen,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  he  left  Rr  \ 
rather  than  fight  Clodius,  because  "he  hated  to  confess  th, 
freedom  was  becoming  impossible  in  Rome,  and  that  the  stronr 


comes  back  to  the  exile  of  Cicero,  and  the  fight  between  Clodius 
and  Milo.  It  w  ill  be  those  who  know  the  subject  best  who  will 
read  Mr.  Church's  book  with  most  profit.  He  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  the  schooldays  of  a  Roman  boy,  which  is  followed  by 
another  on  the  Roman  undergraduate.  These  are  the  fullest  and 
roost  interesting  in  the  book.    The  public  schoolboy  who  has  been 

(1)  Roman  Life  in  the  days  of  Cicero:  Sketches  drawn  from  his  betters 
and  Speeches.  By]  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.  London:  Seelev, 
Jackson,  &  HalHday.   1884.  1 


had  stood  his  ground,  and  beaten   Clodius,  he' would  have 
given  the   best   possible   proof  that   the    strong  hand   of  a 
master  could  be  dispensed  with.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  how 
ever,  it  was  not  from   Clodius  that  he  fled,  but  from  th  ' 
men  who  stood  behind  the  demagogue.    Mr.  Church  very  pre 
perly  abstains  from  either  sneering  at  or  trying  to  defend  the  com- 1 
plaints  against  his  friends  uttered  by  Cicero  in  his  exile.  The- 
were  not  dignified,  but  they  were  very  natural.    He  had  not 
behaved  with  heroic  firmness,  but  the  Senatorial  party  had  cer- 
tainly treated  him  a  little  as  Jack's  friends  did  Jack  in  that  matter 
of  the  voluntary  hanging.    The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  "ink- 
photos  "  of  famous  statues  and  busts.    As  a  rule  they  are  fairly 
successful,  but  the  head  of  Caesar  has  been  poorly  rendered.    It  / 
gives  no  idea  of  the  intellectual  vigour  and  terrible  keenness  0  • 
expression  of  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  three  stout  volumes  is  too 
much  for  the  history  of  New  Zealand  (2).    Gibbon  himself  could 
hardly  have  written  so  much  on  the  subject  without  becomin< 
tedious,  and  Mr.  Rusden  has  decidedly  failed.    If  he  had  rejected 
much,  and  compressed  more,  so  as  to  confine  his  work  to  one 
volume,  he  might  have  produced  a  book  which  would  be  botl 
readable  and  valuable.    As  it  is,  the  task  of  going  steadily  throud  j 
his  three  is  almost  too  much  for  the  patience  of  anybody  who i 
not  an  historian  engaged  in  original  research.    To  him  the  wor. 
wiU  doubtless  be  valuable.    Mr.  Rusden  has  obviously  studied  his 
subject  thoroughly,  and  deals  with  it  in  a  very  fair  "spirit.  Only/ 
those  who  have  gone  to  the  original  sources  can  tell  whether  he 
has  also  treated  it  with  uniform  accuracy.    He  would  appear  from 
his  preface  to  have  been  first  stirred  up  to  undertake  the  work  b  | 
his  interest  in  the  Maories,  and  he  is  careful  throughout  to  defer* 
them  from  the  accusations  brought  against  them  by  unscrupulous ' 
and  greedy  colonists.    It  is  a  very  respectable  motive,  but,  after  J 
all,  the  Maories  are  only  one  of  the  many  weaker  races  which  hav 
been  doomed  to  disappear  before  a  superior  people  in  the  struggl 
for  life,  and  the  process  of  extermination  is  at  no  time  gentle.  The' 
Maories  are  proudly  conscious  of  having  eaten  up  somebody  else.  I 
Then,  too,  nearly  two  thousand  pages  about  the  weakness  of  thL  ' 
Colonial  Governor  and  the  shiftiness  of  that  Colonial  Secretary  if  ( 
more  than  enough.     By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mi 
Rusden's  book  is  the  introductory  account  of  the  manners  an  [ 
customs  of  the  Maories.    After  that  we  get  too  much  Blue-k 
and  newspaper,  with  strictures  on  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Frederick  Hodgetts,  "  late  Examiner  in  English  to  th<1 
University  and  District  of  Moscow,"  is  plainly  one  of  those  estim  , 
able  Englishmen  whose  patriotism  only  becomes  warmer  in  p. 
foreign  land.    Judging,  however,  from  the  six  lectures  delivered 'i 
by  him  in  what  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  call  the  British  I 
Museum  (3),  it  has  been  heated  to  a  perhaps  excessive  pitch 
Mr.  Hodgetts's  imagination  has  been  apparently  so  fired  bv  the  I 
writings  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  and  other  prophets  of  the  Old  ] 
English,  whom  the  unregenerate  call  Anglo-Saxons,  that  he  can  f 
see  little  else  of  any  value  in  history.    It  is  certainly  commendable  F 
in  a  gentleman  who  suffers  from  this  queer  enthusiasm  that  he  I 
does  not  write  Daily  Telegraphese,  but  beyond  that  we  cannot  / 
say  much  for  his  lectures.    Mr.  Hodgetts's  heart  warms  to  the  , 
Scandinavian,  but  he  tramples  on  the  mere  British,  and  vilipends  ] 
the  poor  Romans.    He  denounces  the  wicked  renegades  who  have  I 
introduced  Latin  words  into  English,  and  laments  our  weakness  I 
in  adopting  the  Latin  alphabet  in  place  of  the  runes.    Would  Mr.  I 
Hodgetts  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  beloved  runes  have  been  1 
plausibly  supposed  to  be  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  L 
alphabet  he  despises  ?    He  waxes  poetical  over  the  noble  weapons  J 
buried  with  the  ancient  chiefs,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  tolerably  CI 
well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  swords  and  spears  found  in 
graves  are  mere  imitations  supplied  by  the  primitive  undertaker.  1 
What  it  is  just,  though  a  little  brutal,  to  call  Mr.  Hodgetts's  non- 
sense, is  at  its  best  when  he  has  to  speak  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  f 
sword."    In  an  inspired  passage  he  asks,  "But  what  chance  could 
the  Roman  '  gladius'  or  even  the  «  ensis  '  have  had  against  such  a 
weapon  as  one  of  those  in  the  British  Museum  must  have  been 
before  its  decay  ?    The  heavily-armed  legions  of  Rome  went  down 
before  the  superior  arms  and  superior  weight  of  the  Teutons,  as  i 
the  cuirassiers  at  "Waterloo  went  down  before  the  unarmoured  \ 
Life  Guards,  who,  as  the  great  Duke  observed,  '  smashed  them  like  ' 

(2)  History  of  Kew  Zealand.    By  G.  W.  Kusden.    3  vols.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.    Melbourne  and  Sydney  :  George  Uobertson.  1883. 

(3)  Older  England  illustrated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  in  a  course  of  Six  Lectures.  By  J.  Frederick  Hodsetts 
London  :  Whiting  &  Co.  0 
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^  rs  in  their  shells.' "    It  is  generally  supposed  that  by  the 
the  heavily-armed  legions  began  to  g3  down  before  the 
on,  they  were  mainly  recruited  among   Teutonic  peoples, 
"hat  the  invaders  had  often  learnt  war  in  the  service  of  the 
*  lire.    But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  Old 
'ish  enthusiast  when  he  goes  in  bis  doublet  and  hose  and 
js  off  his  wit. 

fvlthough  Aunt.  Charlotte's  Sto?-ies  of  American  History  (4)  has 
j  ^nderful  frontispiece,  representing  General  Sheridan  careering 
iCaii£h  space  on  a  wondrous  black  horse,  with  various  little  mili- 
jgures  gyrating  round  him,  the  book  is  written  in  a  suffi- 
y  mild  spirit.    It  is  a  species  of  American  history  reduced  to 
:  little  stories  for  good  children.    The  authors  cover  the  whole 
d  in  a  rather  thin  fashion,  beginning  with  the  state  of  the 
e  races  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  ending  with 
-  War  of  Secession.    The  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are 
ere,  and  so  is  Pocahontas  and  the  traditional  General  Wash- 
gton.    The  slavery  question  is  treated  in  the  usual  goody-goody 
v,  though  without  conspicuous  rancour.    We  should  like  to 
(  v,^ however,  how  Miss  Yonge  or  Dr.  Weld  or  the  publishers 
icile  their  insertion  of  a  picture  showing  a  gang  of  black  field- 
D  as  being  driven  to  their  work  in  chains  with  decency  or  the 

•htest  regard  for  truth. 
'  n  a  very  closely-printed  volume  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie  gives 
1s  experience  of  many  years'  work  as  a  missionary  in  South 
frica(5).  All  books  of  this  kind  have  a  strong  family  likeness, 
hey  tell  of  long  journeys  and  hardships,  and  remarkable  conver- 
ns  and  equally  remarkable  relapses  into  paganism.  Mr.  Mac- 
nzie's  book  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  To  the  majority  of 
cated  readers  they  are  apt  to  be  rather  tedious,  and  the  mis- 
paries' belief  that  a  barbarian  can  suddenly  be  changed  into  a 
^.-ilized  being  is  apt  to  look  a  little  silly;  and  to  that  rule 
V.  Mackenzie's  book  is  also  no  exception.  "The  most  interesting 
ie:3  and  the  most  valuable  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
Jits  and  characters  of  the  natives.  The  tribes  of  South  Africa 
y1  likely  to  occupy  so  much  of  our  attention  for  some  time  to 
<  le  that  any  book  which  gives  us  first-hand  information  about 
'"  n  deserves  a  welcome.  The  "  personal  equation  "  of  the  niis- 
s  nary  can  always  be  calculated  by  the  use  of  a  little  cold 


Ucism. 


(-  dr.  Kay's  work  on  Education  and  Educators  (6)  has  certainly 
-  e  merit.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  copiously  annotated  book 
j  cbich  has  appeared  in  our  time.  Whenever  the  author  advances 
'  1  proposition  of  any,  even  the  most  harmless,  description,  he 
, L  "-ens  to  support  it  by  a  most  formidable  arrav  of  authorities. 
\  ?  literature  is  ransacked  from  Qumtilian  to  Calebs  in  Search  of 
Thus,  when  Mr.  Kay  points  out  that  the  word  education 
I  'commonly  used  as  if  it  meant  school- teaching  only,  he  supports 
Ij^is  not  very  audacious  assertion  by  quotations  from  Rosenkranz, 
raley,  John  Foster,  J.  D.  Morell,  Dr.  Jas.  Donaldson,  Dr. 
|-urtman,  and  C.  Schmidt,  which  cover  the  better  half  of  a  page. 

*  hen,  again,  he  says  that  "  He  who  is  under  the  dominion  of  his 

desires  and  passions  may  in  truth  be  a  greater  slave  to  them 
«.;n  ever  one  was  to  the  will  of  another,"  he  defends  this  harm- 
M  truism  by  citations  from  Dr.  Whichcote,  Dr.  Smiles,  Goethe, 
[*!  Lovelace.  The  author's  name  explains  how  a  writer  on  edu- 
|o:  n  comes  to  assert  that  "his  labour  shall  not  have  been  in 
10     if  certain  things  happen.    For  the  rest,  Mr.  Kay's  book  is 

*  of  sound,  though  not  original,  general  propositions, 'but  a  little 
I    "en  of  practical  instruction. 

J\  In  Our  Friend  the  Dog"  (7),  says  the  author,  "  is  given  not 
;  iy  all  the  information  possible  about  every  breed  of  dog  under 
e  sun,  but  the  standard  of  points  of  the  different  breeds  as  recog- 
"ed  by  judges  at  the  present  dav."    We  quote  this  passage  from 
■  S  preface  to  show  what  it  is  that  Dr.  Stables  has  undertaken  to 
>,  but  without  pretending  to  decide  whether  he  has  faithfully 
ipt  his  word.    The  subject  ho  has  chosen  is  great,  and  the  chance 
making  mistakes  is  in  proportion.    Without  venturing  to  decide 
hether  Dr.  Stables  is  uniformly  accurate,  we  can  bear  witness 
jat  he  does  mention  an  immense  number  of  dogs,  and  savs  his  say 
bout  them  very  clearly.    His  rules  for  training  these  friends  of 
an,  housing  them,  and  keeping  them  in  health  are  both  kind  and 
nsible.    The  numerous  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  of  very 
equal  merit,  some  of  them  being  simply  libels  on  the  noble  beast, 
nle  others  are  decidedly  good. 

Mr.  Hueffer  has  yielded  to  the  universal  weakness  of  writers, 
d  is3ued  a  second  collection  of  his  magazine  articles  (8). 
nere  are  nine  in  all,  including  one  lecture,  and  they  deal  with 


•lem  all  with  an  obvious  desire  to  set  his  facts  right,  but  occasion- 
ily  with  a  slightly  wooden  jocularity. 

We  are  so  ill  supplied  with  good  English  works  of  reference  on 
rt  subjects  that  the  new  edition  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters 

(4)  Aunt  Charlotte's  Storiex  of  American  History.  By  Charlotte  M 
onge  and  II.  Hastings  Weld,  D.D.  London:  Marcus"  Ward  &  Co.' 
883. 

(5)  Day-Dawn  in  Dark  Places  :  a  Story  of  Wanderings  and  Work 
1  Uechnanaland.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.  London:  Casaell  &  Co.. 
.united.  ' 

(6)  Education  and  Educators.  By  David  Kay,  F.R.G.S.  London  • 
•egan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 

(7)  Our  Friend  the  Dog.  By  Gordon  Stables,  CM,  M.D..  K  N 
.ondon  :  Dean  &  Son. 

t™l  Ita>J?n  "nd  otl,er  Sludies.   -By  Francis  Hueffer.    London  :  Elliot 


and  Engravers  (9),  which  is  being  thoroughly  revised  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves,  of  the  British  Museum,  deserves 
a  hearty  welcome.  Without  pretending  to  criticize  it,  we  may 
point  out  that  it  is  being  brought  up  to  date.  The  publishers 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  bring  it  out  in  monthly  parts, 
of  which  two  have  appeared,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is,  however, 
well  printed  on  very  good  paper. 

There  are  doubtless  many  readers  who,  though  they  are  not 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  will  appreciate  a  work  which  gives 
them  information  about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  accuracy 
and  in  a  convenient  form.  It  is  needless  to  insist  that  such  a  book 
should  be  welcome  to  members  of  the  communion.  Messrs.  Addis 
and  Arnold  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  they  have  supplied  a 
want  in  compiling  the  Catholic  Dictionary  (10)  published  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  They  must  be  supposed  to  speak  with 
authority,  for  the  title-page  shows  that  "  Eduardus  S.  Keogh, 
Cong.  Orat,  Censor  Deputatus,"  has  put  his  "  Nihil  obstat,"  and 
"  Henricus  Eduardus.  Card.  Archiep.  Westmonast."  his  "  Im- 
primatur," to  the  editors'  work.  For  the  non-Catholic  not  the 
least  important  thing  to  know  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Dic- 
tionary has  been  compiled.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  free  from  rancour.  In  the  article  on  the 
English  Catholics,  for  instance,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  their 
sufferings  with  temper,  and  even  with  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  fact  that  Englishmen  are  good-natured  as  a  rule,  and 
only  take  to  persecution  under  provocation.  Some  amusement 
is  to  be  get  out  of  his  eagerness  to  prove  that  the  revolution  of 
1688  showed  that  England  practically  recognized  the  existence  of 
a  deposing  power  somewhere,  and  ought,  therefore,  on  all  sound 
logical  principles  to  have  had  no  objection  to  the  Pope's.  To  the 
mere  heretic  there  seems  to  be  a  broken  link  or  two  in  that  chain 
of  reasoning.  It  is  natural,  though  a  little  malicious,  to  turn  to 
the  article  "  Inquisition."  We  observe  that  the  Dictionary  draws 
the  usual  fine  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  Spanish 
forms  of  the  institution,  and  we  see  with  the  respect  due  to  courage 
that  the  writer,  his  editors,  and  his  official  censors  stoutly  lay 
down  the  law  that  the  Church  has  a  divine  right  to  persecute 
wherever  it  is  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Mulhall,  the  well-known  statistician,  has  published  another 
Dictionary  likely  to  be  quite  as  useful  as  that  of  Messrs.  Addis 
and  Arnold,  though  in  a  different  way.  This  is  a  Dictionary  of 
Statistics  (11),  the  first  work  of  the  kind  "ever  published  in  any 
language,"  according  to  Mr.  Mulhall.  It  is  full  of  facts  and  figures, 
and  further  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

The  small  minority  of  ladies  who  are  oppressed  by  the  painful 
consciousness  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  worth  speaking  about 
will  read  Miss  Kingsbury's  funereally  bound  little  book  on  Work 
for  Women  (12)  with  melancholy  sympathy.  The  author  is  moved 
with  grief  and  indignation  when  s-he  looks  round  her  on  the 
unhappy  position  of  her  sex.  She  sees  that  the  tyranny  of  man  ■ 
has  left  sister  women  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  idleness,  and 
has  the  gloomiest  ideas  about  the  future  of  the  world  in  con- 
sequence. These  ideas  are  detailed  in  page  after  page  of  her  little 
book.  How  such  a  sad  state  of  things  is  to  be  remedied  Miss 
Kingsbury  does  not  tell  us.  If  looking  after  their  houses  aud 
acting  as  the  judicious  bottle-holder  is  not  enough  for  women, 
what  are  they  to  do  ?  We  have  a  notion  that  there  are  men 
enough  in  the  professions  already. 

To  try  to  translate  La  Rochefoucauld  (13)  is  next  to  attempt- 
ing a  poetical  rendering  of  Heine,  the  unvvisest  thing  in  literature, 
and  that  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  often  tried. 
Every  respect  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  courage  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bolton,  who  has  attacked  the  difficulty  once  more,  and,  not 
content  with  that,  has  "Englished  "  Sainte-Beuve's  preface  to  a 
French  edition  ;  but  it  has  not  been  rewarded  with  success.  He 
gives  the  meaning  correctly  enough,  but  contrives  to  miss  the 
sinewy  elegance  of  the  original.  He  has  apparently  forgotten  or 
never  learnt  that  the  translator  of  the  Maxims  must  not  only  know 
French,  but  must  also  be  a  master  of  English. 

If  only  good  advice  could  make  men  wise  in  money  matters  Mr. 
Urlin's  Hints  on  Business  (14)  would  be  a  useful  little  book.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  on  the  subject  of  investments, 
will-making,  and  so  forth.  Fortunately  for  Capel  Court  and  the 
Bar,  mankind  is  largely  indifferent  to  good  advice.  His  Hints  on 
Business  will  be  neglected  by  everybody  except  the  sensible  people 
who  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  their  own  money. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  curious  little  barbarism  called 
"  hop-picking  "  (15),  which  goes  on  for  a  few  weeks  of  every  year  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  is  considerably 
more  barbarous  than  picturesque.  What  it  really  is,  and  to  what 
disgusting  immorality  and  disorder  it  leads,  may  be  learnt  from  the 

(9)  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  a  id  Engravers.      New  edition, 
thoroughly  revised.    Edited  by  K.  E.  Graves.    London:  Bell  &  Sons. 

(10)  A  Catholic  Dictionary.    By  VV.  E.  Addis  and  Thomas  Arnold, 
M.A.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

(11)  Mulhall' s  Dictionary  of  Statistics.     By  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  F.S.S. 
London  :  Boutledge  &  Sons.  1S84. 

(12)  Worlcjor  Women.  By  Elizabeth  Kingsbury,  Author  of  "  Thoughts 
on  Marriage."    London  :  Bickers  &  Son.  1884. 

(13)  The  Maxims  and  Essays  of  La  Rochefoucauld.    Translated  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  S.  Bolton.    Loudon  :  Remington  &  Co.  1884. 

(14)  Hints  on  Business,  Financial  and  Legal.  By  R.  Denny  Urlin,  F.S.S- 
London  :  Suttaby  &  Co.  1884. 

(15)  The   People's  Library— Hops  and  Hop- Pickers.     By  the  Rev. 
J.  Y.  Stratton.   London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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Rev.  J.  Y.  Stratton's  contribution  to  the  "  People's  Library.''  The 
best  account  of  the  whole  business  is  given  in  the-  words  of  the  old 
woman  who  came  hop-picking  from  the  Borough :— "  They  treat 
us  like  beastesses,  and  we  behave  accordingly." 

In  a  course  of  six  lectures  delivered  to  railway  workmen,  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  propounds  the  weighty  question  'What  is  a  law  of 
nature  ?(i6),  and  gives  a  series  of  answers  which  mav  be  read  with 
profit  by  others  than  workmen. 

The  life  of  « the  Philatelical  Millionaire  "  (i7),  as  written  by 
Nemesis,  is  decidedly  worth  reading.  Not  b -cause  there  is  any- 
thing very  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  twenty  thousand  pounds 
Should  be  made  by  an  industrious  tradesman,  but  because  the 
writer  expresses  the  grovelling  admiration  which  not  a  few  of  us 
feel  for  anybody  who  has  heaped  up  a  round  sum  of  money,  in  the 
most  characteristic  fashion.  lie  bubbles  over  with  admiration  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  genius  and  industry.  His  jocularity  is  a  thing  to 
■wonder  at.  A  philatelist,  it  seems,  is  a  person  who  colfects 
stamps.  Why  does  not  somebody  invent  a  line  name  for  a  marine- 
store  dealer  r 

Among  new  editions  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  "Jewel 
Poets  "  published  by  Messrs.  Macniven  &  Wallace  of  Edinburgh. 
The  volumes  are  small  enough  to  go  into  a  waistcoat-pocket,  and 
are  nicely  printed  on  good  paper.'  We  have  received  selections 
from  George  Herbert  (iS),  Henry  Vaughan  (19),  and  William 
.Blake  (20);  ' 

Messrs.  Macmillan's  new  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Works  is  a 
fuller  and  larger  version  of  the  "Globe"  edition  (21).  It  is 
better  printed,  but  still  in  too  small  a  type.  That  is  inevitable  if 
the  volume  was  to  contain  all  the  poet's  writings,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  arrangement  in  double  columns 
is  also,  to  our  mmd,  very  ugly.  As  the  text  has  been  carefully 
revised,  the  edition  will,  however,  probably  be  the  standard  for 
purposes  ot  reference.    The  portrait  at  the  beginning  is  excellent. 

Except  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations,  there  does  not  se^m  to 
be  any  particular  reason  for  publishing  an  English  translation  of 
Mr.  V.  Duruy's  History  of  Rome  (22).  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  in  some  cases  good.  Some  of  them  have  no  par- 
ticular right  in  a  history  of  ancient  Rome.  What  is  the  use,  for 
instance,  of  the  picture  of  the  modern  Insula  Tiberina  in  such  a 
-work  P    The  translation  seems  accurate,  though  a  little  wooden. 

We  need  only  mention  Messrs.  Bentley's  handsome  new  edition 
ot  the  Memoirs  of  Mme.  Campan  (23). 

It .is  agood  sign  that  Mr.  Fyffe's  History  of  Modern  Europe  (24.) 
has  been  sufficiently  successful  to  call  for  a  new  edition. 

The  ninth  edition  of  Mr.  George  Craik's  Manual  of  English 
Literature  (25)  has  been  enriched  by  a  chapter  on  'the  prose 
writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 

The  English  reader  who  desires  to  know  what  kind  of  thinker 
■was  the  philosopher  who  said  passim  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  by  tacklin^  the 
translation  executed  by  Messrs.  Haldane  and  Kemp  (26)  for 
Trubner's  "  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library." 

Mr.  Abbott's  translation  of  Kant  (27)  has  reached  its  third 
edition. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  new  editions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  have  appeared.  Dr.  Dyer's  City  of  Rome  (28)  has 
reached  a  second  edition. 

Messrs.  Macmillau  publish  a  complete  translation  of  the  voyage 
of  Baron  Nordenskiold  in  the  Vega  (29).  0 

•The  late  Captain  Gill's  account  of  his  journey  through  China 
and  Eastern  Tibet  to  Burmah  (30)  has  been  "condensed"  by 
E.  0.  Baber,  and  published,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by 
Colonel  Yule. 


The  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Charles  KiD^slev  hive  iUc- 
been  published  in  a  condensed  form.  g    7  KV)  *  80 

Messrs  Bentley  &  Son  also  publish  a  new  edition  of  The  Out- 
of-Door  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Russell  (32). 

r-?/  haA,?ed  \theP  1°  Pr^e  the  venerable  Almanack  de 
botto  (33),  or  what  is  the  use  of  finding  fault  with  it*  This 
patriarch  of  Almanacs  has  now  reached  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-first  year,  and  continues  to  give  accounts  of  royal  or  noble 
persons  in  the  usual  erratic  style,  some  being  taken  and  others  left 
on  no  very  obvious  principle. 

JJh%'Ereli4l"iancfck  for  l8S^  which  deals  with -a  less 

Hffi  but  perhaps  more  amusing  side  of  life,  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  desire  theatrical  information  and  gossip 

Messrs  W.  II  Allen  &  Co.  have  be?un  to  publish' a  new 
periodical  designed,  according  to  the  prospectus,  to  "  advance  the 
greap  a?id  valuable  interests  of  our  Service  Institutions  («),  to  rive 
precise  and  accurate  information  upon  all  subjects,  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  army,  navy,  and  auxiliary  forces,  and 
to  alic-rd  a  work  of  reference  upon  military  and  nava.  Nations, 
barracks,  &c,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.''      *  5 

The  managers  of  the  Orient  and  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Companies  have  been  well  inspired  in  publishing  their  handsome 
Illustrated  Guide  (36).  It  is  full  of  excellent  lithographed  por- 
traits of  steamers,  and  of  maps  or  pictures  of  the  colonies.  The 
text  is  much  above  the  level  of  productions  of  this  sort. 
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rp HE  ninth  volume  of  M.  Elisee  Reclus's  gigantic  gazetteer  (1) 
J-  includes  Anterior  "  Asia,  a  term  not  so  'familiar  in  En-lish 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  it.  It  is  a  semi-classical  phrase 
lor  the  countries  which  occupy  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
continent  east  and  west  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the 
Ionian  Sea,  north  and  south  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Straits  of 
Uab-el-Mandeb.  In  other  words,  it  embraces  Afghanistan,  Belooch- 
lstan,  I  ersia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria  with  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia 
Perhaps  no  volume  of  this  vast  work  can  have  presented  greater 
difficulties^  the  historical  importance  of  the  districts  and  their 
abundance  in  interesting  places  being  complicated  with  somewhat 
imperfect  exploration  in  modern  times.  That  M.  Reclus  has  made 
good  work  of  it  need  hardly  be  said.  But,  in  passing,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  regret  that  he  gives  an  example  of  the  fooli=n 
pedantry  of  innovation  too  common  nowadays  bv  substituting 
Cypre  for  the  proper  French  form  «  Chypre." 
All  who  know,  and  many  who  have  been  unable  to  know  ("for  it 
has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print),  M.  Yriarte's  interesting  and 
useful  Vie  dun  patricien  de  Venise(2)  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  author  has  reissued  it  with  an  abundant  illustrative  com- 
mentary of  engravings  in  and  out  of  the  text,  printed  in  various 
inks  and  excellent  both  in  selection  and  execution.  The  book 
itselt  made  its  mark  long  ago,  and  needs  no  fresh  criticism :  but  it 
is  well  to  remark  that  the  present  issue  is  as  a  beautiful  volume, 
remarkable  even  among  the  exceptionally  careful  and  tasteful  pro- 
ductions of  its  publisher.  It  ought  to  force  itself  on  every  student 
ot  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  on  every  visitor  to  Venice  who  has 
the  means  to  buy  it. 

M.  Le'on  Roches's  (3)  account  of  his  Algerian  adventures  is 
such  an  exceedingly  strange  one  that  the  ^modest  critic  mi^ht 
almost  prefer  to  wait  for  its  completion  and  for  the  opinions  of 
specialists  and  persons  familiar  with  the  actual  events  of  fifty 
years  ago  before  noticing  it.  But  that  would  be  uniust  to  the 
reader  and  perhaps  to  the  author.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  M  Roches 
claims  to  have  spent  a  long  time  with  Abd-el-Kader  when  he  was 
an  independent  chief  as  secretary  and  favourite,  to  have  simulated 
Mahometanism,  though  with  no  formal  act  of  apostasy,  to  have 
been  forcibly  married  to  a  Mussulwoman,  &c.  In  the  next  volume, 
to  which  we  shall  certainly  hope  to  return,  we  are  promised  a  visit 
to  Mecca.  In  the  present  there  are  included  many  letters  from  the 
^niir,  whose  recent  death  may  probably  have  stimulated  M.  Roches 
to  bring  out  these  reminiscences. 

A  collector  who  grudges  his  trois-cinquante  for  M.  Eudel's 
valuable  annual  record  of  the  Hotel  Drouot  (4)  sales,  now  in  its 
third  year  must  be  a  very  foolish  or  a  very  penurious  collector. 
.Besides,  M.  Eudel  ingeniously  baits  his  hook  with  interesting 
prefaces  by  other  hands.    This  year  the  "  hand  "  is  the  eminently 

.   (?^Cf/?rlcs,  Kingsley:  his  Letters,  and  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  Edited 
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eminent  one  of  M.  Charles  Monselet,  who  lias  a  charming  story  of 
k  a  wicked  ventriloquist  who  played  tricks  with  the  dealers. 
I     Two  of  the  remarkable  illustrated  books  of  science,  science 
|  popular  ar.d  serai-porjular,  of  which  M.  Rothschild  has  made  ft  kind 
4  of  specialty  lie  before  us.    L' esprit  des  Jlews  (5),  a  very  highly 
ornamented  volume,  has  on  one  page  certain  imaginative  letter- 
press by  Mme.  Raymond,  surrounded  by  elegant  encadrements, 
and  on  the  other  a  group  of  flowers  in  chromo-lithography,  as  deli- 
;  cate  as  chromo-lithography  can  be,  and  a  description,  both  technical 
I  and  popular,  of  the  plants  composing  it.    There  are  over  sixty  of 
!  these  plates,  making  a  very  beautiful  volum i.    "  The  Atmospheric 
Phenomena  "of  the  Norwegian  Professor  Mohn,  translated  into 
'  French,  and  abundantly  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  engravings, 
is  of  a  severer  style,  but  by  no  mean3  rep,  Isively  severe.  Now 
.  that  weather  forecasts  have  added  a  new  terror  to  life,  meteorology 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  merely  "  facultative  "  subject,  and  it  is 
here  treated  very  well. 

We  very  rarely  look    gift-horses  in   the   mouth,    and  are 
almost  always  ready  to  accept  M.  Jouaust's  charmingly  executed 
reprints   without  question.     The  addition  of  Florian's  Jeune 
1  Espagnol  (6)  to  the  "  Petits  Chefs-doeuvre "  might,  however, 
'  lead  grumblers  to  inquire  after  the  definition  of  a  masterpiece  ;  and 
we  rather  grudge  three  volumes  of  the  delicate  "  Bibliotheque  des 
:  Dames  "  to  Dumoustier.    The  elegant  if  rather  fade  gallantry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  well  exemplified  by  him ;  but  his  letters 
are  far  too  long.    A  whole  Pantheon  in  the"  Gentil-Bernard  style 
is  intolerable.    But  the  frontispieces  are  charming,  and  the  book, 
as  a  book,  faultless. 

Where  are  the  bad  and  ungrateful  men  who  have  hinted  that 
newer  competitors  are  displacing  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  from 
his  proud  position  as  chief  purveyor  of  blood,  thunder,  and 
"mystery?     Let  them  read  Margot  la  balafree  (7)  and  blush. 
'  A  murder  and  a  vitriol-bottle  at  the  beginning,  two  deaths  and 
"two  vitriol-bottles  at  the  end,  with  suitable  connecting  links  (in- 
cluding much  information  on  the  noble  game  of  baccarat),  await 
'  the  student.    Neither  let  us  be  taken  as  speaking  scoffingly  ;  for 
'the  book  is  good  of  its  kind,  whatever  the  kind  may  be. 


j  (s)  L' 'esprit  des  fleurs.  Par  Emmeline  Raymond.  Les  pkenomenes  de 
tf 'atmosphere.    l';ir  H.  Mohn.   Paris  :  Rothschild. 

(6)  Lettres  <"  EmiHe  sur  la  mythologie.  Par  Dumoustier.  3  vols. 
Memoires  d'un  jeune  Espagnol.  Par  i'loiian.  Paris :  Libraiiie  des 
Bibliopi.il  ■-. 

(7)  Margot  la  balufrie.  Par  Fortune  du  Boiscrobev.  2  vols.  Paris  : 
JPlon.  " 


NOTICE. 

r  We  beg  have  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

'  77ie  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
$7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Ojfice,  orf  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B,  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  imyable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
[    of  M.  Fotheeingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 


*  The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  LVI.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Rinding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Hearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
'    38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W. C,  to  xvhorn  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeivise  be  addressed. 


THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW 

op 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


CONTEXTS  OF  No.  1,470,  FEBRUARY  9,  18S4  : 

The  Queen's  Speech. 
The  Egyptian  Massacre.      Communes  and  Corporations. 
The  Government  Revoke  add  its  Penalty.      The  Burden  of  Actuality. 
Impoitation  of  Cattle  Disease.       Socialism  in  Vienna.      The  Suez  Canal. 
The  Persistence  cf  Vandalism.  France. 


The  Fiesta  de  Toros. 
Mr.  Hayward.      Detectives.      Mr.  John  Henry  Parker. 
'  Trecept "  and  Practice.  Comfort  in  Railway  Carriages.  Leo  XIII.  and  his  Cardinals. 
Mme.  Viai'd-Louis's  Recitals.  The  Crimes  of  Paris  at  the  Olympic. 

Camaralzaman  at  the  Gaiety.     The  Great  Failure  in  the  City. 


The  Vicissitudes  of  Families. 
Bordigrhera  and  the  We-tern  Riviera.      Three  Novels. 
Vagaries  in  Political  Economy.  Camping  among  Cannibals. 

The  Art  Magazines.       Irish  Manuscripts. 
Miner  Notices.        French  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  SS  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  rpiIE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

J-  PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,  :;:>  New  Bond  Street,  with  ••  Christ  Leaving  the  I'raetorium,"  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TNSTITDTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURS,  Piccadilly. 

First  Exhibition  now  opened,  from  Ten  A.M.  to  Six  P.M. 
Galleries  Illuminated  on  durk  flays,  and  after  Three  P.M.  every  day. 

Admission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  

T.ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  and  UNIVERSAL  EXIII- 

"■-4  BITION,  1484.   To  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL  l'AL ACE. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  London,  will  hold  at  the  Crystal  Palace  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Scientific.  Agricultural,  and  Industrial 
Products.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  St.  George's  Day,  the  23rd  of  April,  1881,  and 
will  remain  open  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

Prospectuses, entry  forms,  and  all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Com- 
missioner,  or  any  of  the  Official  Agents. 

GEORGE  COLLINS  LEVEY, 
Executive  Commissioner, 
19  and  21  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

G.  GORDON  CLEATIIER. 
 Manager.  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.  

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Natural  Science,  of  the  value  of 
■two  and  £60,  are  awarded  annually  in  October  at  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E  For  particulars,  apply  to  G.  Rkxdle, 

Medical  Secretary. 

W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 

CCIEXCE  MASTERSHIP  in  TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL  wiU 

^-5  be  VACANT  at  Easter. 

Address,  Rev.  T.  B.  KotvR,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

v  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  1884,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  1  urther  particulars  from  the  Hp.ad- 
Mam  kii  or  SEl'ltirr.utY,  the  College,  Clilton.  Bristol. 


THE    HAMMOND    COMPANY  ELEOTIUCAL 

-L  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

There  are  VACANCIES  in  this  College  for  TEN  APPRENTICE-STUDENTS,  who  will 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements  of  Electricity,  mid  trained  to  become  practical  engi- 
neers on  the  Installations  and  in  the  Manufacturing  Works  of  the  Hammond  Company. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Company  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
posts  to  those  who  have  served  their  time  satisfactorily. 

For  Terms  and  full  information  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL,  The  Hammond  Company  Elec- 
trical Engineering  College,  -  Ked  Lion  Square,  W.C,  or  to  P.  A.  Latham,  M.A.,  Secretary, 
110  Cannon  Street, E.C. 


RADLEY  COLLEGE. — ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  at  least  ;  value  £50,  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  respectively,  on  Juno 20.    For  Boys  under 

Fourteen  on  January  I,  l*t*4  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  WakuEN, 

Kadley  College,  Abingdon. 

TROX  and  IRONMONGERY.— The  Streets  Committee  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City,  on  Friday,  the  'J2nd  of  February,  lflft4,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the 
supply  of  Iron  and  Ironmongery,  for  Wheelwrights'  and  Smiths'  purposes,  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  Lady-day  next,  to  be  delivered  at  Lett's  Wharf,  Commercial  Road,  Lambeth, 
agreeably  to  a  Specification,  copies  of  which,  with  form  of  tender,  may  be  had  at  this  Office. 
Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract. 

Tenders  must  he  endorsed  outside  "Lett's  Wharf.  Tender  for  Iron  and  Ironmongery,"  and 
be  delivered  at  this  Office  before  two  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  parties  tendering  must  attend 
personalty,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall, 
February  7, 1384. 

rPO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  and  Others.— The  Streets  Com- 

mittec  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall 
oft  he  said  City,'oii|Friday,  the  22nd  of  February,  JHJJ4,  at  Two  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders 
for  the  supply  of  Timber  and  other  Wood  needed  in  the  making  of  vans,  barrows,  &c.,  lor  a 
period  of  three  years  from  Lady-day  next,  to  be  delivered  at  Lett's  Wharf,  Commercial  Road, 
Lambeth,  agreeably  to  a  Specihcation,  copies  of  which,  with  form  of  tender,  may  be  had  at 
this  Office. 

Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract. 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  outside  "  Lett's  Wharf,  Tender  for  Timber,  &c,"  and  be 
delivered  at  this  Office  before  Two  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  parties  tendering  must  attend 
personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  CUrl 

Sewers  Office.  Guildhall, 
February  7,  1884. 

CHELSEA,  near  Eaton  Square,— TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
possession,  a  WELL-FURNISHED  HOUSE,  in  Walpole  Street.  Double  dining-room. 

double  drawing-room,  four  bed-rooms,  and  good  offices  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II. 

Oughton,  ItJ5  Sloane  Street. 

HOTELS. 


"BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

and  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Complete  organisation. 
Spacious  Coffee-rooms  and  lar^e  Reading-rooms  for  Ladies  and  for  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Conimuuications  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 
;  BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 

HTHE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — With  mild  Winter  Climate 

. ,..of  Western  Devon.  Rooms  facing  South,  overlooking  Hotel  Gardens,  s-iecialiy  fitted 
for  \\  inter  use.  Reduced  Tariff  from  November  1 — Address,  Majuqeh,  Ilf'racombe,  Devon. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  Sec. 


CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   A.D.  1829. 

Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP 
of  LONDON. 

Oiairman— The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 


SPECTACLES  »•  BLINDNESS. 

JMPERFECTLY  adapted  Spectacles  are  the  cause  of  mo 

1A  OLD  BONDnKTTrTrd,f.CtireV^i0n-  ,  \  H  LAURANCE,  F.S.S..  Oculist  Opti.-ia 
.  f  STREEI  (late  39),  has  mode  the  adaptation  of  Spectacle!  his  esDerial  „ 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimonials  from  Earl  LindTey,  Si  JuUus^encd 
Pam;STn^"-t"""1,Esg-M  P-Thoma3  took,  Esq..  the  well-known  Tourist  A«n  . 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free.  tourist  Agent,  i 

 Ci,y  Branches-6  POULTRY :  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  1883: 

Total  Fund9   £3,002,005 

Total  Annual  Income   ^333  i88 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death    £2  207  381 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437  347 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


BONUS.—i:43(.347  was  distributed  amongst  7,882  Policies  at  the  Tenth 
Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits.  Of  the-e  1,070  are  now,  by  means  of 
Bonus,  not  only  altogether  free  from  the  payment  of  Annual  "Premiums, 
but  Have,  in  almost  every  case,  additions  made  to  the  sums  originally 
assured  by  them.  b  J 

PREMIUMS —Assurances  may  be  effected  at  verv  moderate  Rates  of 
1  milium  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge  upon  the  Policy  to  be 
repaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.— The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  past 
financial  year,  .£3  15s.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

QtU,ALIJFI.uAT^°N, -The  Cler-V  and  sucl1  of  tlle  Laity  as  are  con- 
nected with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Peport  and  revised  Prospectus, 
t  orms  of  Proposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  and  2 
Iuk  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.VV. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


DIPLOMA   OF   HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWAIi 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCO/ 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

.   Stawlar*!. 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S   COCOA  EXTRACT 

"  Strictly  |,ure."_W.  W.  Stoddabt, 

i  .I.C.,  F.C.S.,  Can  Ana  yst.  Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Dilute  your  wine  with  Apollinaris  Water,  which  can  be  relie 
on  for  its  purity  and  wholesomeness." 

Daily  Neics,  April  17, 1882. 


gIGHT  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  COTTCP 

31  Poultry,  E.C. 


-feena  fur  circular  to  the  London  Ageucv 


MIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   f2,:,oo,ooo 

Capital  paid  up    «50  000 

OtheffSndf  SpeCial  Trust  fo*  Life  Po!icy  "o'dew  exceeds  . .    £ ■m.tm 
TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   XI  07T  '10J 

Chikf  Officf.s-19  and  20  COr.NHILL,  LONDON  F  C 
West  End  Office— 8  PALL  MALL,  LO.NDJN.  's.  Vv.' 


COMPANY. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE 

Established  IS3S. 
FIRE  ASD  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
LONDON-1  MOUKGATE  STREET,  E.C.       ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET 
„.    „                   INCOME  and  HINDS  (18821. 
Fire  Premiums    ,,,.„  ,m 

SSSr*""'  

1UleiCSt    121,800 

  £2,749,400 


BOOKS,  &c. 

■  

All  the  Best  New  Books  are  in  Circulation  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.I 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  General  Interest  are  added  from  day  tc 
day  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  abundant  supply  is  provided  of  th< 
Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  appear. 


Subscription— One  Guinea  per  Annum  and  upwards. 

ACCORDING  TO  THR  NUMBER  OP  VOLUMES  REQUIRED. 
The  Subscription  rray  commence  at  any  date. 


Accumulated  Funds . 


TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1*03.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C.  ;  and  83  PALL  MALI    S  W 
Capital,  ±1,600,000.   Paid-up  and  Invested,  £100,000.   Total  Invested  Funds,  over  il,',u0  000 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  Qtneral  Umaatr.  ' 


PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Establishe  1  1782  ' 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  mi  l  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 
,  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

rfllE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Limited.— NOTICE 

Hv„,„-h,.h?,rC,l-V  ?jvci!  thnt„,he  .RATE-  of  INTEREST  allowed  at  the   Head  Office  and 

t  Prince,  Street,  Mansion  House.  W'  E'  SARKAffAT'  General  Manager, 

lebruury  7,  1SS4. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
REDUCED  ^^^^^^^n^^^^^?^^^^^y^~"^PECIAIi  RETURN  TICKETS 

From  Gravesend 


A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE 

Is  now  ready,  postage  tree  on  application. 
All  the  Best  Books  may  also  be  obtained  at  I 
MUDIE'S  LIBEAEY,  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER.! 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street, 

281  REGENT  STREET,  and  2  KLVG  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 
TVeTe  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

13  1°/  .WuFSPm  RJ.VX«!Vr.e Effft  Uot  which SJ  ^»»'  »e given,  vir, 
Litoul^sMVc*.      '  ^  ^U  c°^>-<"  ^  Office,  38  South- 


'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following  rates 

•  per  annum,  paid  in  advance  : 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom   jet 

India  and  China 


S  2 


Other  British  Colonies,  Europe,  Egypt,  and  America'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'    1    10  6 
STEEL  &  JONES,  4  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  and  CEYLON  (    From  Gravesend. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN....  I  Wednesday, H.SO p.m. 

 (.From  Brindis:.  Monday. 


SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  and  ADELAIDE 


i      From  (Jia»v..^ 
.  s    Thursday.  12. 30  r.M 
(.FromBri  " 


ndisi,  Monday. 
Every  Wednesday. 


BOMBAY,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  GIBRALTAR,  and\ 
M  U F|]  II  I  I  S  IX  M  l  a:-,:lBOMU.A\       ,  ' 

  NOAILLES,  MARSEILLES.  '  U 


pURNISII     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

L^^rV^^r^  ™  SYSTEM.  Theo^inilb^tdmo^ 
K  to  select  from.'  IlluttVa.e,  pr L;r^^,t,a ^S^'S^?  %Sli£~i.  L?w'  "fffi! 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  .,.  20.  amis.  Mo'rwell  sir™!  'w '  Es'tab.thed        '  *49'  250 


A  NEW  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

AN  EXPLANATORY    ARITHMETIC.    A   School  Text-! 

Book  by  which  a  course  of  instruction  may  he  carried  out  intelligently  and  ouicklv  Ri 
EAsxcoix  SWCKEUSKLL.  Principal  of  the  R.N.  Academy'  Burco' ne  Hou«,  SouttJ^T' 
London:  Simtkin.  Makshall.  k  Co. 


OJnst  i  ublisbed.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo  10-  fid 
N  DIET  and  REGIMEN  in  SICKNESS  and  HEALTH, 

Fatalu'yd0VyC|f,';!frc'e/DonKM  "m  Prer.<'mio"  °f  Diseases,  and  the  Diminution  of  their 
Disc 'ises'of  the  Che'u     Douell,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for 

puidie.e'  -'ir7s)1*'i°"  r'/,™"'"'113  iS  prec!ieIy  snch  113  woula  be  nwrt  useful  to  the  general 

Of  ^te.lSuta???**^^1  mMterS  thiS  U  °  m0S'  scryiceMe  f&te  t<>  health.  It  is  full 

London  :  H.  K.  Lewis,  136  Cower  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  SATIRICAL  AND  POLITICAL  ROMANCE 
Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  1  vol.  los.  6d. 

pLIUCLES  BRUM  ;  or,  the  Last  of  the  De  Veres.  By  Austen 

"  O  l-ois,  soyez  grands,  car  lc  peuple  grandit." 
London:  J.  s  R.  Maxwell,  Shoe  Lane,  E.C. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  DEBATE. 

ri^HE  interest  of  individual  speeches  in  the  Egyptian 
-L   debate  (which  is  likely  to  be  protracted)  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  the  general  question  of  its  probable  result  on 
the  country.    Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Sir 
.  Stafford  Northcote  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Club  dinner 
commented  justly  enough  on  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment defence  as  conducted  by  the  Government  chiefs. 
Lord  Granville  paid  us  the  compliment  of  adopting  our 
suggestion  that  he  should  make  the  speech  that  he  ought  to 
have  made  a  week  before;  but  he  unfortunately  imposed  on 
us  the  duty  of  suggesting  now  that  he  should  make  next 
week  the  sp  ech  he  ought  to  have  made  on  Tuesday.  Mr 
Gladstone  with  immense  energy,  and  almost  more  than  his 
usual  luxuriance  of  subterfuge,  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  marching  past  the  enemy,  and  exploring  regions  which 
the  enemy  had  not  occupied  or  thought  of  occupying 
Ministers  are  charged  with  allowing  the  massacre  of  Sin- 
kat, and  they  reply  by  discussions  of  the  Dual  Control 
They  are  asked  why,  in  the  just  language  of  their  own 
supporters,  they  committed  the  "  little  short  of  deliberate 
*  murder"  of  sending  Baker  Pasha's  troops  to  be  speared 
and  they  reply  that  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  sensibly  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Egyptian  prisons.  Exactly 
the  same  contrast  reproduced  itself  between  the  two  chief 
speeches  of  Thursday.    The  whole  gist  of  Mr.  Forster's 
able  argument  for  the  motion  (characteristically  capped  by 
a  promise  to  vote  against  it)  lay  in  the  question,  "  Why  did 
"  you  not  do  weeks  ago  what  you  are  doing  now  1 "  The 
whole  drift  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  equally  able  and 
equally  characteristic  reply  was  a  "  drift  past,"  a  skilful 
evasion  and  eluding  of  the  demand.    The  special  as  op- 
posed to  the  general  object  of  this  course  of  apology  is 
obvious  enough.    What  is  above  all  things  necessary  is 
to  apply  a  sedative  to  the  consciences  of  Liberal  members 
which  may  enable  them  to  vote  for  the  Government  with- 
out unbearable  twinges.    Everybody  knows  that  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  was  the  vote,  as 
-Lord  bALiSBURY  has  said,  which  every  Englishman  who 
was  not  constrained  by  party  ties  to  be  silent  would  have 
f/Vei?  rf  r  P1^1***6  on  Tuesday  night  after  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Sinkat.    Everybody  knows  that  that  unhappy 
garrison  looked  daily  for  English  aid.    What  is  wanted 
therefore,  is  to  obliterate  as  far  as  may  be  this  knowledoe 
and  these  sentiments  in  the  Liberal  party.    For  that  pur- 
pose and  for  no  other  the  indignation  and  the  circumlocu- 
tion, the  arguments  on  points  which  nobody  wants  argued 
and  the  refusal  to  argue  the  points  which  everybody  wants 
argued,  may  be  supposed  to  be  suitable. 
4WUiSid£  thewalls  °f  Parliament  it  is  very  noteworthy 
that  the  Government  have  not  succeeded  in  rallying  a  single 
defender  beyond  the  ranks  of  a  small  and  faithful  band,  who 
follow  a  celebratec   Parliamentary  character  by  "denying 
everything.     With  these  last  very  short  work  carl  be 
made.    If  they  deny  that,  after  Lord  Granville's  despatch 
of  the  4th  of  January,  every  step  taken  by  Baker  Pasha 
was  a  step  for  which  the  English  Government  was  re- 
sponsible unless  the  English  Government  directly  forbade 
it  ;  if  they  say  that  between  that  date  and  the  last  a-ony 
feinkat  could  not  have  been  relieved;  if  they  assert  that 
the  force  under  Baker  was,  on  good  and  valid  testimony  of 
experts,  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  work  ;  if  they  urge  that 
Iewfik  Bey  knew  nothing  of  England,  and  had  no  ground  for 
expecting  anything  from  England— they  say  what  they  know 


or  ought  to  know,  to  be  false,  and  they  deny  what  they 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  to  be  true.    A  certain  common 
ground  of  respect  for  proved  and  notorious  facts  is  neces- 
sary before  political  argument  is  possible— before,  indeed, 
any  man  who  respects  himself  can  condescend  to  attempt 
it.    The  responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the  fate  of 
Hicks  Pasha  is  a  matter  on  which,  though  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  any  one  can  honestly  and  with  know- 
ledge deny  that  responsibility,  there  yet  may  be  two  opinions. 
The  slowness  of  the  Government  to  come  to  any  definite 
decision  as  to  the  Soudan   is  another  point  on  which, 
though  the  balance  of  argument  is  very  greatly  against 
them,  there  are  yet  such  contents  in  the  lighter  scale  that 
the  process  of  weighing  is  not  wholly  frivolous.    But,  with 
respect  to  the  rout  of  Teb  and  the  massacre  at  Sinkat,  the 
facts  are  absolutely  unchallengeable,  and  entirely  on  one 
side.    For  a  full  month  before  the  one,  and  for  nearly  six 
months  before  the  other,  England,  by  her  own  declaration, 
had  assumed  an  absolute  initiative  and  an  absolute  veto 
m  the  dealings  of  Egypt  with  the  Soudan.    Every  act 
done,  or  not  done,  by  an  Egyptian  commander  within  reach 
of  telegraph  or  messenger  was  done,  or  not  done,  under 
formally  announced    English  overseership  and  command 
Ample  means  were  at  hand  for  doing  what  was  necessary 
and  ample  powers  for  forbidding  what  might  have  been 
deemed  undesirable.     The  Government  neither  did  nor 
forbad  doing.    They  knew  that  Sinkat  was  in  extremities, 
and  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  assurances  will  not  convince  a 
single  soldier  that  they  did  not  know  the  entire  untrust- 
worthmess  of  Baker's  force.    If  they  did  not  know  it  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.    And  they  capped  the  climax 
of  imbecility  by  waiting  for  days,  during  which  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  General  Gordon,  in  order  to  find  out 
General  Gordon's  opinion  on  a  point  on  which,  from  his 
own  words,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  in- 
different.   Certainly  excursus  on  the  administrative  excel- 
lences of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  and  historical  criticisms  of 
the  Dual  Control  are,  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view 
thoroughly  m  place.    He  said  nothing  in  exculpation  of  his 
cruel  and  cowardly  fault.    And  he  did  not  say  it  because 
he  could  not  say  it,  because  there  was  nothing  to  say 
the  one  word  approximating  to  the  actual  situation  was  his 
assurance  of  Baker  Pasha's  satisfaction  with  his  chances. 
As  if,  supposing  that  this  rather  Bardolphian  security  as  to 
Baker  Pasha's  utterances  were  accepted,  any  General  was 
likely  to  declare  himself  utterly  hopeless  and  helpless  in  a 
task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  as  if  the  Government 
had  not   abundant  means  of  knowing  from  expert  and 
unbiassed  sources  the  forlornness  of  the  hope ! 

These  things  are  so  clear  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who,  as  has  been  said,  start  from  propositions  demonstrably 
and  notoriously  false,  no  attempt  has  been  made  anywhere  to 
explain  them  away.  File  after  file  of  newspapers  devoted 
to  the  Government  may  be  turned  without  discovering  a 
single  really  hearty  defence  of  the  Government  conductby 
any  one  who  does  not  invent  his  premisses  and  be?  his  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  that  the  faithful  followers  desert  their 
chiefs  It  is  sometimes  said  that  party  hatred  is  less  bitter 
than  it  once  was  ;  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  party 
allegiance  is  weaker.  After  comforting  himself  with  the 
irrelevant  diversion  of  blaming  the  form  of  the  Opposition 
attack  or  insinuating  that  the  Opposition  themselves  would 
have  done  no  better  or  taunting  their  chiefs  with  the  absence 
of  an  announced  policy,  and  the  inferiority  of  their  appeals 
to  passion  as  compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone's,  follower  after 
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follower  of  the  Government  ends  by  the  tell-tale  confession 
that  it  would  be  well  if  these  measures  had  been  taken 
earlier,  that  a  firmer  policy  would  have  been  preferable, 
that  in  fact  the  Opposition  charge  is  substantially  true,  and 
that  there  is  no  defence  to  it.  The  quibblers  about  vacillation 
forget  that  the  vacillator  need  not  necessarily  do  one 
definite  thing  one  day  and  another  another.    It  is  in  the 
inconsistency  of  acts  with  any  definite  tenor  of  purpose  that 
vacillation  consists,  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  which  the 
Government  have  displayed.    Even  since  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  they  have  exemplified  the  fault  charged  against 
them.    Their  warmest  apologists,  the  very  apologists  who 
most  boldly  deny  the  facts,  admit  that  the  measures  taken 
now  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  long 
ago,  even  if  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  Bakj;r's  defeat  and 
Gordon's  permission  before  actively  undertaking  the  relief 
of  the  garrisons.    The  plaintive  suggestion  is  put  forward 
that  "some  commencement  of  preparation  for  the  contingency 
"  of  Gordon's  non-disapproval  might  have  been  made." 
And  why  was  it  not  made?    Simply  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  vacillated,  is  vacillating,  and  will  vacillate  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.    The  same  intolerance  of  facts  which 
showed  itself  before  the  first  Egyptian  War  shows  itself 
before  what  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  calls  the  second. 
Had  Lord  Alcester  had  a  couple  of  thousand  men  ready 
to  land  at  Alexandria,  there  would  have  been  no  first  war. 
Had  Lord  Granville's  despatch  of  the  4th  of  January  even 
then  been  accompanied  by  the  despatch  of  a  small  force  to 
Souakim,  Sinkat  would'  not  have  fallen,  the  rout  and 
butchery  of  Teb  would  not  have  happened,  and  General 
Gordon  would  have  been  as  free  as  he  is  at  the  present 
moment  to  do  what  seems  best  to  him  in  the  interior.  But 
this  would  have  required  Ministers  to  look  facts  in  the  face, 
to  give  up  political  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  abandon 
their  absurd  theory  that  England  is  protecting  Egypt  with- 
out a  Protectorate,  and  occupying  it  without  an  occupation. 
It  was  not  done,  and  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed, 
a  great  disgrace  has,  in  the  secure  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world,  fallen  upon  England,  and  a  costly  expedition  ot 
which  no  man  can  see  the  end  has  been  made  necessary. 


CAVES. 


TflHE  Attorney-General  boasted  a  week  ago  in  an 
JL   election  speech  at  Bridgwater  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  the  Government  will  not  have  to  fear 
the  establishment  of  a  Cave.    There  were,  indeed,  as  he 
said  with  a  strange  confusion  of  metaphors,  two  or  three 
hyaenas  prowling  about  in  search  of  such  a  refuge ;  but  they 
would  look  in  vain  for  the  shelter  which  was  provided  for 
their  kind  in  1866.    A  political  Cave,  which  owes  its  name 
to  Mr.  Bright,  is  a  resort,  not  of  wild  beasts,  but  of  mal- 
contents.   When  a  small  section  of  Lord  Russell's  fol- 
lowers began  to  oppose  his  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Bright,  affect- 
ing to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr.  Horsman  was  their 
leader,  declared  that  the  party  reminded  him  of  a  Skye 
terrier,  so  much  hidden  in  hair  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  end  was  head  and  which  was  tail.    In  a  short  time, 
when  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  become  the  chief 
of  a  considerable  body  of  seceders,  Mr.  Bright  devised  a 
new  parable,  reminding  the  House  how  every  one  that  was 
in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented  joined  David  in  the  Cave  of 
Adullam.    Mr.  Lowe  and  his  friends  at  once  accepted  the 
description,  only  complaining  that  the  Cave  was  becoming 
too  small  to  hold  them.    That  there  is  now  no  Cave,  as  far 
as  domestic  politics  are   concerned,  is  a  result   of  the 
dimininished  independence  or  of  the  less  scrupulous  con- 
sciences of   Liberal  members.    The  Caucus  keeps  watch 
over  every  available  opening,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
dissidents  of  1866  discourages  imitation.    The  former  Cave 
defeated  the  Reform  Bill  on  Lord  Dunkellin's  amendment, 
having  already  divided  the  House  almost  equally  on  Lord 
Grosvenor's  motion  for  giving  precedence  to  the  question 
of  redistribution.    The  hope  of  a  coalition  between  the 
moderate  sections  of  both  parties,  under  Lord  Stanley  as 
Minister,  was  disappointed ;  and  in  the  following  Session 
Mr.  Disraeli  threw  over  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his 
accession  to  office.    At  the  next  election  several  denizens  of 
the  Cave  paid  in  the  loss  of  their  seats  the  price  of  their 
political  honesty  and  courage.    Mr.  Lowe  himself  would 
have  been  excluded  from  Parliament  if  the  constituency  of 
the  University  of  London  had  not  been  created  as  if  for  the 


express  purpose  of  providing  an  independent  and  unpopular 
politician  with  a  seat. 

A  main  disadvantage  of  party  government  consists  in  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  tests  by  which  political  loyalty  is 
judged.    The  leaders  of  a  Government  or  an  Opposition  can 
change  their  principles  more  easily  than  their  adherents^  can 
disregard  their  personal  connexions.    The  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1866  had  been  elected  in  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  as  it  was  well  known,  would  never  have 
allowed  a  Reform  Bill  to  pass  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
office.    The  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  party  would  have 
been  well  content  with  the  prudent  policy  of  the  aged 
Minister ;  but  Lord  Russell,  who  was  his  inevitable  suc- 
cessor, had  for  some  years  past  associated  his  ambition  with 
a  further  change  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  already  understood  to  incline  to  democratic  changes. 
The  measure  which  was  consequently  introduced  was  com- 
paratively moderate  ;  but  only  the  Radicals,  who  were  then 
far  less  numerous  than  at  present,  heartily  approved  its 
provisions.    Many  of  those  who  voted  with  the  Minis- 
ters sympathized  with  the  objects  of  the  Cave,  though  not 
with  its  independent  or  mutinous  organization.    It  was 
evident  that  ultimate  success  must  depend  on  a  coalition 
with  the  Conservatives,  which  would  have  been  highly 
distasteful   to   the  great  body   of  Ministerial  members. 
The  heretics  of  the  Cave  were  punished  for  their  deviation 
from  orthodox  standards  not  only  at  the  general  election 
but   in   the   later   distribution   of  offices.     When  Mr. 
Gladstone  formed  his  Government  he  excluded  everyin- 
habitant  of  the   Cave  with  one  remarkable  exception. 
Mr.  Lowe,  if  he  had  failed  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the 
franchise,  at  least  established  the  sound  principle  that, 
when  a  party  includes  in  its  ranks  a  man  of  great  ability,  it 
is  judicious  to  give  him  office.    There  could  be  no  better 
reason  for  allowing  Mr.  Lowe  to  hold  a  high  Cabinet 
place  in  the  Administration  of  1868.     The  Attorney- 
General  is  probably  justified  in  his  confidence  that  no 
second  Mr.  Lowe  will  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Liberal 
party  during  the  discussion  of  the  Franchise  Bill. 

An  imminent  contingency  had  rot  disturbed  the  con- 
fidence of  one  of  the  ablest  official  apologists  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    The  House  of  Commons,  if  not  an  admin- 
istrative body,  supervises  current  policy  with  a  vigilance 
which  is  sometimes  keener  than  its  interest  in  legislation. 
While  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  large  portion  of  the  as- 
sembly cares  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  all  its 
best  members  share  the  anxiety  of  their  constituents  for 
the  national  honour.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
notwithstanding  several  episodes  of  secondary  importance, 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  has  been 
almost  exclusively  concentrated  on  Egyptian  affairs.  The 
repeated  refusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  gratify  the  general 
curiosity  naturally  increased  the  irritation  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  comparison  of  disastrous  events  with  the 
records  of  Ministerial  policy.    When  the  Prime  Minister 
felt  or  professed  surprise  at  a  simultaneous  reference  to  the 
defeat  of  Baker  Pasha  and  to  what  he  called  the  wholly 
pacific  mission  of  General  Gordon,  it  became  impossible  to 
restrain  universal  impatience.    Fantastic  paradoxes  some- 
times cause  amusement  when  they  are  introduced  into 
theoretical  discussions  ;  but  in  moments  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty they  become  wholly  intolerable.    As  a  consequence 
of  the  strange  Ministerial  tactics,  an  inchoate  Cave  began 
to  form  itself  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  when  the 
Attorney-General  declared  that  it  was  impossible.  On 
Monday  it  was  said  that   certain  Liberal  members  had 
signed  a  paper  in  which  they  insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  openly  avow  the  existence  and  assume  the 
responsibility  of  a  protectorate  which  had  already  been 
assumed  in  practice.    The  expediency  and  justice  of  the 
demand  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  general 
question  of  Egyptian  policy.    For  the  present  purpose  it  is 
only  material  to  note  the  risks  of  internal  division  which 
happily  limit  the  omnipotence  of  the  strongest  Ministry. 

The  security  from  internal  schisms  which  pleased  the 
fancy  of  the  Attorney- General  was,  as  has  already  been 
said,  mainly  founded  on  the  solid  strength  and  constant 
activity  of  the  Liberal  Associations.  As  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment moves  in  the  direction  of  democracy  it  is  assured  ot 
the  support  of  the  organized  partisans  who  are  inaccessible 
to  adverse  reasoning.  The  Associations  will  accept  the 
concessions  which  are  expected  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
thev  would  prefer  the  more  revolutionary  measures  which 
are'  threatened  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  questions  01 
foreign  policy  of  which  the  managers  know  little,  and  for 
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which  they  cave  less,  their  course  is  determined  either 
by  the  supposed  bent  of  popular  feeling  or  by  calcula- 
tions of  the  interests  of  the  Government.  It  is  not 
a  little  significant  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
that  the  Caucus  has  not  ventured  to  issue  a  mandate 
in  anticipation  of  the  division  on  the  Vote  of  Censure. 
It  was  therefore  possible  for  dissatisfied  Liberals  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  their  support  of  Government,  or  at 
least  on  their  cordial  adhesion  to  a  policy  which  has  not 
hitherto  secured  their  confidence.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little 
absurd  that  alternative  schemes  of  international  policy 
should  be  inseparably  associated  with  party  divisions  which 
represent  conflicting  systems  of  domestic  legislation.  At 
different  periods  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  have  several 
times  changed  places  as  the  respective  advocates  of  peace  or 
war.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
happening  to  be  in  office  when  the  Eastern  question  was  re- 
opened, became  the  principal  representative  of  the  policy 
which  had  before  his  term  of  office  been  maintained  by 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  negotiations  and  wars  in  which 
his  Ministry  were  engaged  had  nothing  to  do  with  Con- 
servative or  Liberal  doctrines.  At  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  the  Government  had  acquired  great  popularity  by 
its  conduct  of  affairs ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  which  was 
afterwards  caused  by  untoward  events  in  Asia  and  Africa 
transferred  political  power  to  the  combined  Liberals  and 
Radicals. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  been 
caused  by  transactions  in  Egypt  should  at  present  dissolve 
the  Liberal  majority.    The  members  who  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  idle  and  mischievous  fictions  in  Egyptian 
policy  have  for  the  most  part  no  other  ostensible  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  Government,  nor  will  the  lines  of  divi- 
sion on  questions  which  are  for  the  time  urgent  coincide 
with  permanent  tendencies  to  separation.    A  few  extreme 
Radicals,  such  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  Sir  George  Campbell,  desire  a  summary  abandonment 
of  Egypt ;  but  other  members  of  the  same  political  sec- 
tion are  solicitous  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  country  and 
oven  within  the  Cabinet  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
inclines  to  a  vigorous  course  of  action.    Perhaps  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Liberal  party,  though  it  abstains  from  promoting 
a  victory  of  the  Opposition,  may  not  have  regretted  the 
exposure  of  errors  and  miscalculations  which  have  led  to 
their  natural  results  ;  but  a  coalition  is  still  far  distant  and 
there  are  not  yet  sufficient  materials  for  the  construction 
of  a  Cave.    It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  discipline  of  the 
majority  is  temporarily   strengthened  by  a  partial  and 
casual  display  of  independence.    Scrupulous  members  who 
decline  to  be  parties  to  a  national  dereliction  of  duty  will 
be  eager  to  assure  themselves  and  their  constituents  that 
their  party  allegiance  is  still  unshaken.    Nothing  will  be 
lerthan  to  exhibit  severe  Liberal  orthodoxy  by  voting 
for  the  Franchise  Bill,  for  the  postponement  of  the  Redist- 
ribution Bill,  and  for  the  London  Municipal  *>ill  By 
the  end  of  the  Session  Egyptian  difficulties,  if  they  have 
not  disappeared,  may  probably  have  changed  their  cha- 
racter.   It  is  not  equally  certain  that  recent  miscarriages 
may  not  affect  the  result  of  the  next  election.    War  is 
sometimes  popular;  but  a  timid  shrinking  from  danger 
always  causes  feelings  of  resentment.    In  1889  the  contest 
was  in  a  great  measure  decided  by  considerations  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  present  Government 
that  such  issues  should  be  raised  on  the  next  appeal  to  the 
constituencies. 


Parliament  which  after  Monday  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
renew  this  Session.  His  own  mysterious  hints  of  a  weapon 
which  he  is  going  to  use  with  terrible  effect  need  not  receive 
much  attention,  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  very  good  at  these 
mysterious  hints,  and  nothing  ever  comes  of  them.  Expert 
as  he  is  at  the  clever,  but  rather  useless,  devices  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  an  amateur  of  ability  in  law,  even  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  can  hardly  hope  to  get  his  own  conduct  re- 
corded or  regarded  as  a  precedent  in  his  favour  ;  while  his 
acceptance  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  though  it  would  not 
bar  the  Attorney-General's  action,  deprives  himself  of  all 
benefit  from  the  very  improbable  result  of  that  action  being 
brought  and  failing.  It  is  probable  that  he  at  first  con- 
templated the  course  of  action  to  which  his  conduct  on 
Monday  seemed  naturally  to  lead— that  of  provoking  legal 
proceedings  and  abiding  their  result— and  then  decided 
t  hat  this  by  itself  was  too  tedious  or  too  unexciting  a  course. 
Of  that  which  he  finally  fixed  upon,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
Northampton  has  another  opportunity  of  recovering  its  rank 
among  constituencies  deserving  respect.  It  is  probable  that 
the  aspects  of  the  matter  which  will  decide  the  election  are 
local  rather  than  national,  otherwise  the  Conservative  can- 
didate ought,  despite  the  intimidation  practised  by  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  mob,  to  have  a  fairer  chance  than  usual  at  the 
present  moment.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  appears  to  have 
no  extraordinary  assistance,  except  a  five-pound  note  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rees  of  Somewhere.  The  ease  with  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Reeses  of  this  world  and  their  five-pound 
notes  are  parted  has  been  frequently  remarked  on  by  the 
ancients. 

The  Parliamentary  incident  itself  was  distinguished  from 
others  that  have  gone  before  it  chiefly  by  the  license  of 
insult  to  religion  and  decency  which  the  senior  member  for 
Northampton  permitted  himself,  and  by  what  must  be  re- 
gretfully called  the  weakness— a  very  unusual  weakness— 
of  the  Speaker  in  preserving  order.  If  a  statutory 
ceremony,  obligatory  on  members  of  Parliament,  and 
held  to  _  be  sacred  by  a  great  majority  of  them,  may 
be  described  in  the  terms  which  Mr.  Labouchere  used,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  merely  verbal 
indecency  can  be  a  breach  of  order.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  comprehend  Sir  Henry  Brand's  ruling  that  Mr. 
Labouchere,  using  these  unbecoming  words  "  on  his  own 


THE  BRADLAUGII  MUDDLT3. 

rFHE  mosJ  Pro^We  comment  of  the  plain  man  on  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Bradlaugh  during  the  beginning  of 
e  present  week  is  What  does  it  mean  I  and  it  fs  not  im- 
obable  that  it  only  means  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  desire  that 
be  plain  man  should  ask  himself  that  very  question.  The 
bite  member  for  Northampton  has  not  been  flourishing 
lately,  and  even  his  usual  ragged  regiment  of  followers 
1  ppear  to  have  been  conspicuously  absent  on  Monday.  The 
very  significant  letter  which   a   Liberal  M.P.  recently 
dressed  to  him  in  a  Liberal  paper  corresponded  well 
Qough  to  facts.    There  is  no  doubt  that  to  many  Liberals 
ttr  Bradlaugh  is  simply  what  an  impatient  guide-book 
maker  calls  the  stone  at  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  «  a 
•  huge,  vulgar  nuisance."     A  new  election  and  a  new 
mandate  seems  to  him  probably  the  best  way  of  recovering  a 
ittle  importance,  if  only  by  renewing  the  disturbance  in 


"  responsibility,"  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.    It  is  not 
known  that  any  member,  Irish  or  other,  who  has  been 
rebuked  or  suspended  for  improper  language  during  these 
last  years,  has  ever  been  shown  to  have  used  the  words 
complained  of  on  any  responsibility  other  than  his  own. 
There  was  perhaps  some  inconsistency  in  the  series  of  con- 
fused divisions  which  followed;  but  the  only  important 
results,  even  before  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  application  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  were  his  exclusion  and  the  hinted  pro- 
secution, and  with  the  granting  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds 
the  former  of  these  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance.  The 
House,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be  content,  for  reasons 
to   be  presently   touched  on,  with  keeping  this  brawler 
out  of  its  precincts  every  time   that  a  constituency  is 
ill  advised  enough  to  return  him.     Much,  no  doubt  is 
to  be  said  for  the  suspension  of  the  Northampton  writ. 
The   offence   of  a  constituency   where  some   scores  or 
hundreds  of  voters  take  glasses  of  beer  or  five-pound  notes 
not  to  vote  against  political   convictions  which  do  not 
exist,  but  simply  because  the  glasses  of  beer  and  the  five- 
pound  notes  are  pleasant  things  to  have,  is,  in  any  philo- 
sophic estimate,  venial  as  compared  with  the  offence  of  a 
constituency  which  obstinately  returns  a  person  like  Mr 
Bradlaugh.  _  But  the  one  is  a  legal  offence  and  the  other 
is  not.    Again,  there  is  considerable  reason  for  thinking 
that  Mr.  Childers  should  not  have  complied  with  Mr^ 
Bradlaugh's  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  But 
this  again  is  a  matter  which  it  may  be  argued  ought  not  in 
strictness  to  affect  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  rights  or  the  rights  of 
Northampton.     In   strictly  abiding  by   the  thoroughly 
reasonable,  lawful,  and  constitutional  course  of  conduct 
which  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  and  in  simply  excluding  Mr 
-Bradlaugh  every  time  that  he  presents  himself  to  take  an 
oath  which  he  cannot  take,  the  House,  at  the  cost  of  some 
trouble  to  itself,  and  at  the  risk  of  affording  Mr.  Labou- 
chere further  opportunities  of  misbehaviour,  is  absolutely 
secure  from  all  other  inconvenient  consequences.    It  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  any  other  course  in  pursuing  which  it  is 
equally  secure.  ° 

.  Tiie.re  1,emains,  however,  as  there  generally  has  remained 
m  this  question,  through  all  its  phases,  the  singular 
eccentric,  and  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Government' 
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No  reference  is  made  by  these  words  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
remarkable,  but  now  usual,  proceeding  of  temporarily 
suspending  himself  ab  officio,  but  by  no  means  a  beneficio,  as 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  is  now  a  familiar  spectacle,  and  there  is 
some  justice  in  his  own  claim  to  be  allowed  to  present  it 
afresh  as  a  mere  matter  of  consistency.  But  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  seems  born  to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  original  debate  of  Monday  they  were 
in  vain  solicited  for  a  clear  exposition  of  what  they 
intended  to  do  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  re- 
peated and  contumacious  votes.  But  it  certainly  was  then 
understood  (Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  has  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  in  words  which  would  have  bound  any  other 
man  except  that  no  other  man  than  himself  would  have 
been  likety  to  use  them  in  the  circumstances)  that  a  pro- 
secution was  to  take  place.  This  being  so,  the  action  of 
Mr.  Childers  in  conferring  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  on 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  at  least  peculiar.  For  either  the 
Government  thought  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  statute  or  that  he  had 
not.  If  he  had,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  his  application.  He  had,  there- 
fore, no  more  right  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  than  the  first 
man  who  happened  to  walk  over  Westminster  Bridge  that 
day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  not  vacated  the 
seat,  it  might  at  least  have  been  supposed  that  a  formal 
statement  would  have  been  made  by  a  responsible 
Minister,  that  the  change  of  the  Government  ideas 
from  what  had  seemed  to  be  their  course  would  be 
announced,  explained,  and  supported  by  argument,  and 
that  the  House  thus  fortified  and  informed  would  be 
asked  to  give  its  decision  on  the  issue  of  the  writ.  But 
neither  of  these  courses  would  have  comported  with  Mr. 
Gladstone's  favourite  ostrich-like  attitude  in  reference  to 
matters  he  does  not  like  ;  and  so  probably  the  third  course 
of  doing  nothing  was  adopted.  Even  here  the  singularity 
of  the  Government  conduct  did  not  cease.  The  remarkable 
reply  of  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Newdegate  on 
Wednesday  exhibited  all  Sir  Henry  James's  ability  in  that 
department  of  law  learning  which  consists  in  giving 
answers  unintelligible,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  profane  layman. 
But  it  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seemed  to  speak  of 
on  Monday  as  certain,  and  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  referred  to  on  Tuesday  as  at  any  rate  an  argumentative 
probability,  might  never  come  off  at  all.  Sir  Henry 
doubts  gravely  "  how  far  the  Cabinet  can  direct  an  Attorney - 
*:  General  against  his  discretion  to  sue  for  penalties." 
This  is  a  very  pretty  constitutional  question ;  but  the 
raising  of  it  is  anything  but  consistent  with  the  tone  of  the 
scanty  remarks  on  the  subject  which  the  Cabinet,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  this  nobly  independent  and  discreet  adviser 
of  theirs,  had  previously  given.  It  is  odd  that  the  second 
thoughts  of  Ministers  always  seem  to  tend  to  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  advantage.  But,  perhaps,  this  portrait  by  an 
Attorney-General  of  an  Attorney-General  discreetly  resisting 
the  pressure  of  a  persecuting  Cabinet  was  only  a  fancy 
picture  drawn  to  magnify  the  artist's  office,  and  perhaps  to 
make  Mr.  Newdegate  unhappy. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  CETEWAYO. 

THE  death  of  Cetewayo,  though  it  may  remove  some 
embarrassment,  ought  to  excite  compunction  in  the 
minds  of  many  official  and  non-official  Englishmen.  For 
the  varied  misfortunes  of  his  later  life  he  was  but  in  a  small 
degree  responsible.  It  was  not  his  fault  that,  born  and  bred 
a  military  despot,  he  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  his  people  to 
the  effective  organization  of  his  army.  He  maintained  evil 
customs  which  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  because 
he  shared  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men. When  a  civilized  neighbour  was  seeking  a  cause  of 
quarrel,  the  Zulu  King  was  accused  of  having  broken  certain 
promises  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  made  to  the  Eng- 
lish agent  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  If  he  had  been 
skilful  in  argument,  he  might  have  answered  that  he  was 
crowned  because  he  was  already  King,  and  not  in  considera- 
tion of  pledges  which  he  perhaps  scarcely  understood.  Like 
his  ancestors,  and,  indeed,  like  some  European  sovereigns  in 
former  times,  he  took  the  property  or  the  lives  of  subjects 
who  had  become  obnoxious  by  reason  either  of  large 
possessions  or  of  suspected  disloyalty.     The  process  of 


smelling  out  witchcraft  would  have  commended  itself  to 
Louis  XL  of  France  as  a  mode  of  dealing  with  turbulent 
nobles  which  would  have  been  at  the  same  time  pious  and 
profitable.  English  functionaries  who  were  shocked  by  the 
compulsory  celibacy  of  Zulu  warriors  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  that  similar  restrictions  are  practically  imposed  on 
millions  of  soldiers  in  European  armies.  A  less  capjricious 
objection  was  raised  to  Cetewayo's  occasional  declaration 
that  it  concerned  his  honour  to  celebrate  his  reign  by  wash- 
ing his  spears.  In  the  course  of  some  years  he  had  never 
executed  his  threat ;  and  there  was  at  least  an  even  chance 
that,  like  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  he  would  keep 
the  peace  through  disinclination  to  spoil  or  deteriorate  so 
perfect  an  instrument  as  his  army. 

If  he  had  discharged  his  alleged  duty  by  invading  any 
neighbouring  territory,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  attacked  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
rather  than  the  English  colonists.  No  intruders  from 
Natal  were  in  the  habit  of  encroaching  on  his  territory ; 
while  settlers  from  the  Transvaal  constantly  passed  the 
border  of  Zululand.  The  question  of  the  title  of  the  dis- 
puted lands  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  English 
High  Commissioner,  who  ultimately  gave  his  award  in 
favour  of  Cetewayo.  Unfortunately  in  the  meantime  the 
government  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  assumed  by  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Crown,  and,  consequently,  the  chosen 
arbitrator  had  become  a  party  to  the  litigation.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  for  the  High 
Commissioner,  while  he  nominally  confirmed  the  award,  drew 
an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the  sovereignty  of  the 
debatable  territory  and  the  actual  possession  of  the  land. 
The  district  was  restored  to  Cetewayo  as  a  part  of 
his  kingdom,  but  the  Boers  were  allowed  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  farms.  As  the  Zulus  wanted  the  lands, 
and  not  an  empty  title,  Cetewayo,  with  good  reason, 
from  that  time  ceased  to  entertain  friendly  feelings 
to  the  English  authorities  ;  yet  he  abstained  from  any 
act  of  hostility  until  his  own  dominions  were  invaded 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  He  was  suddenly  re- 
quired to  disband  his  army,  to  allow  his  young  sol- 
diers to  marry ;  to  discontinue  the  custom  of  smelling 
out  witches ;  and  to  abandon  other  barbarous  practices. 
Whether  he  could  have  retained  his  throne  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  peremptory  demand,  it  is  impossible  to 
know.  His  disinclination  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  his 
imperious  neighbour  was  shown  by  his  moderation  in 
returning  no  answer  to  the  challenge.  If  he  still  thought 
it  possible  to  negotiate,  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  After 
a  short  delay  the  English  troops  crossed  the  Tugela,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Natal  and  Zululand.  Since 
greedy  potentates  first  illustrated  or  suggested  the  fable 
of  the  wclf  and  the  lamb,  there  has  seldom  been  so 
causeless  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  true  that  the  imme- 
diate result  confirmed  the  estimate  which  had  been 
formed  of  the  formidable  character  of  Cetewayo's  army. 
At  Isandlana  the  Zulus,  armed  almost  entirely  with  spears 
and  javelins,  stormed  an  English  camp  and  destroyed  the 
garrison.  In  the  later  battle  of  Ulundi  they  once  more 
proved  themselves  to  be  among  the  bravest  of  mankind, 
though  they  were  at  last  utterly  defeated  by  regular  troops 
armed  with  weapons  of  precision. 

The  King  became  a  fugitive,  and  when  he  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  he  seems  to  have  forfeited  the 
allegiance  of  his  subjects.  The  tribe  which  had  become 
under  the  dynasty  of  himself  and  his  immediate  ancestors 
the  most  powerful  section  of  the  widely-spread  Kaffir 
nation,  had  been  organized  with  Spartan  asceticism  rather 
as  an  army  than  as  a  State  by  Dingaan,  Panda,  and 
Cetewayo  himself.  The  loyalty  which  depended  on  mili- 
tary discipline  was  dissolved  when  the  Zulu  force  was 
destroyed  or  scattered  at  Ulundi.  No  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  singular  arrangement  by  which  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  distributed  the  Zulu  territory  among 
thirteen  petty  chiefs,  one  of  whom  was  of  English  birth. 
There  was  no  trace  of  attachment  to  the  fallen 
King,  or  of  desire  for  his  return,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  his  own  family  zealously  deprecated  a  restora- 
tion. The  ties  of  blood  are  generally  lax  among  barbarous 
chieftains  :  and  Cetewayo  himself  had  first  made  himself 
king  by  killing  several  of  his  brothers  in  battle  and  by 
deposing  his  lather.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of 
South  Africa,  and  for  Cetewayo  himself,  some  English 
philanthropists,  in  their  feeling  for  personal  wrongs,  mis- 
judged the  interests  of  the  Zulus,  and  began  an  agitation 
which  has  resulted  in  widespread  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
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It  is  easier  for  sentimental  persons  to  sympathize  with 
an  ex-king  than  with  an  unknown  multitude  of  his 
former  subjects.  Bishop  Colenso,  who  had  long  been 
regarded  as  a  patron  of  native  chiefs  whom  he  deemed 
to  have  been  unjustly  treated,  cordially  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender.  Deputations  from  Zululand  visited 
the  Bishop's  house  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  and  the  reaction  against 
the  policy  of  the  Zulu  war  had  proceeded  so  far  at  home 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  at  last  acceded 
to  the  request  that  the  prisoner  who  had  been  detained 
at  the  Cape  should  be  allowed  to  visit  England.  The 
next  step  was,  as  had  been  expected,  a  nominally  conditional 
restoration.  Lord  Kimberley  had  with  some  difficulty  been 
persuaded  by  the  urgent  representations  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  to  recognize  the  title  of  a  chief  who  was  too 
powerful  to  be  expelled  to  retain  his  dominions  in  the 
north ;  and  a  small  territory  bordering  on  Natal  was 
reserved  as  a  place  of  security  for  the  other  chiefs 
whose  rights  had  been  summarily  disregarded.  In  London, 
and  again  at  the  Cape,  Cetewayo,  while  he  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  for  his  signature,  plainly  intimated  his 
purpose  of  disregarding  limitations  which  he  considered 
unjust.  He  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  a  breach  of  faith 
because  on  his  arrival  in  Zululand  he  took  little  notice  of 
his  formal  engagements.  He  at  once  attempted  to  levy 
troops  in  the  Reserve,  with  which  he  was  not  to  meddle ; 
and  he  attempted  to  reconquer  the  territory  of  Usibepu, 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  respect.  If  he  had  succeeded, 
his  contumacy  would  probably  have  been  condoned ;  but 
the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  him,  and  Usibepu, 
in  alliance  with  Ohaji,  a  brother  of  Cetewayo's,  in- 
flicted on  the  restored  King  two  or  three  successive  de- 
feats. From  the  Reserve  in  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  he  organized  another  unsuccessful  invasion  of 
his  enemy's  territory,  and  consequently  he  subsided  from 
the  condition  of  a  guest  to  that  of  a  prisoner.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  he  contrived  to  escape  from  the  custody  of 
his  not  unfriendly  gaolers.  It  is  possible  that  annoyance 
at  his  recapture  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
death.  He  will  be  remembered  for  a  time  as  a  sufferer 
from  the  contest  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  and 
also  as  a  victim  of  special  injustice.  During  his  time  almost 
every  possible  mistake  has  been  committed  by  the  English 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Zalus. 

Lord  Derby,  who  possesses  a  negative  qualification  for 
dealing  with  uncivilized  tribes,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  a 
sentimentalist,  will  now  have  one  difficulty  the  less  to  en- 
counter in  settling  the  future  condition  of  Zululand.  A  new, 
but  not  unexpected,  complication  has  resulted  from  the  recent 
troubles.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  internecinecivil  war  to  gratify  their  characteristic 
appetite  for  land.  UsiBEru,  Oham,  and  perhaps  Cetewayo 
himself,  have  invited  their  assistance,  and  adventurous 
volunteers  have  rendered  services  which  are  of  course  to  be 
rewarded  by  territorial  grants.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  the 
business  of  the  English  Government  to  interfere  with  such 
transactions  on  the  North- Western  frontier ;  but  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  the  Boers  for  neighbours  where  their  pre- 
sence can  be  avoided.  The  first  step  ought  to  be  the  termi- 
nation of  internal  war ;  and  the  most  obvious  mode  of 
attaining  the  object  would  be  the  establishment  in  some 
form  of  a  protectorate,  such  as  that  which  is  about  to  be 
instituted  in  Basutoiand.  There  is  a  certain  tendency  to 
bloodguiltiness  in  a  policy  which  allows  barbarians  who  might 
be  kept  in  order  to  kill  one  another  without  restraint.  The 
Reserve,  which,  but  for  Lord  Kijiberley's  perverse  policy, 
would  have  been  double  its  present  size,  ought  to  be  more 
directly  governed  by  English  functionaries.  The  Zulus  are 
as  manageable  as  they  are  brave,  if  only  they  are  governed 
as  in  Natal  with  prudence  and  justice.  Even  the  soldiers 
of  Cetewayo's  former  army  probably  prefer  peace  and 
freedom  to  rigorous  discipline ;  but,  if  civil  war  is  pro- 
longed, the  military  caste  will  revive,  and  perhaps  some 
warlike  chief  may  succeed  to  the  powers  and  pretensions  of 
t  lie  former  dynasty.  The  system  of  leaving  neighbouring 
barbarians  to  settle  their  own  affairs  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  govern  them  than  to  repel  their  encroachments. 
The  partial  failure  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  experiment 
was  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  a  central  authority.  An 
English  Resident  might  contrive  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to 
promote  improvement  with  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  including 
perhaps  USIBEPU. 


CORRECTING  FORTUNE. 

'•'  X  DON'T  believe  there  is  a  single  offence  that  I  have 
JL  "  not  committed,"  said  an  undergraduate  once,  as  he 
awed  a  v.'hcle  wine  party  with  examples  of  Lis  knowledge 
of  life.    There  was  a  respectful  silence ;  then  a  small  voice 

i  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  cheat  at  cards  ?  "  With  shame  and 
blushes  the  fan  fur  on  of  vice  came  down  from  his  bad  emi- 
nence, and  owned  that  he  had  never  cheated  at  cards.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  very  lowest  depth  to  which  civilized  man  can 
descend,  and  he  seems  at  present  to  reach  the  abyss  pretty 
often.  No  one  can  defend  a  man  who  has  cheated  at  cards ; 
the  only  estimable  person  who  ever  did  so  was  the  Chevalier 
des  Grieux,  and  he  had  the  one  constant  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct admitted  by  all  admirers  of  Manon  Lescaut.  The 
case  of  the  Chevalier  must  be  placed  on  one  side  in  that 
world  of  random  morality  to  which  Charles  Lamb  good- 
humouredly  consigned  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration. 
No,  a  man  may  do  many  shady  things ;  his  accounts  may 
be  difficult  to  unravel ;  he  may  decline  to  fight  a  duel  in  a 
foreign  country  ;  he  may  find  that  urgent  private  business 
calls  him  to  Europe  when  his  regiment  is  in  the  Soudan  or 
Nova  Zembla,  and  people  will  make  excuses  for  him.  .3ut 
he  really  must  not  cheat  at  cards. 

As  the  whole  world  seems  in  a  gamblesome  humour, 
while  clerks  play  napoleon  in  rail  way- car  riages,  and  Park 
Clubs  explode  in  every  direction,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  that  gambling  has  two  inevitable  ends — men  don't  pay, 
and  men  take  to  cheating.    The  former  disaster  always 

i  occurs  as  soon  as  "  paper  "  is  admitted  as  a  legal  tender  over 
the  green  baiza.  When  I.O.U.'s  accumulate  sport  decays, 
firm  friends  quarrel,  and  a  club  or  a  loo-playing  set  at  college 
breaks  up  in  confusion.  Some  of  the  members  become  suddenly 
scrupulous,  and  explain  to  their  unconverted  companions  in 

;  iniquity  that  they  think  it  wrong  to  waste  money  in  the 
payment  of  obligations  which  it  was  sinful  to  incur.  This 
kind  of  thing  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  is  less  unpleasant  than 
the  habit  of  correcting  fortune.  The  pigeons  of  this  world 
are  net  unsoiled  doves ;  but  the  pigeons  are  better  than  the 
rooks,  into  which,  by  a  familiar  process  of  ornithological  dif- 
ferentiation, unknown  to  Darwin,  they  are  apt  to  develop. 

A  very  fine  rookery  has  just  been  discovered,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  in  a  Parisian  club  in  the  Rue  Royale. 
Most  French  clubs  exist  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gam- 
bling. Their  sacred  hearth  is  the  long  green  baccarat- 
table,  with  that  pit  in  the  middle  which  has  so  often 
proved  "  a  nice  opening  for  a  young  man."  From  dusk 
till  dinner-time,  from  dinner-time  to  dawn,  bankers  are 
giving  cards,  or  performing  the  act  of  abatage  (unex- 
plained by  Littre),  while  the  ghost  of  Banco  perpetually 
walks.  At  the  club  in  the  Rue  Royale  the  game  of  quinze 
(which  we  regret  to  say  that  we  are  practically  unac- 
quainted with)  seems  to  be  more  popular  than  baccarat. 
While  the  sport  of  quinze  was  in  full  swing  one  of  the 
players  thought  he  saw,  or  felt,  something  odd  in  the 
cards.  Apparently  the  point  of  the  game  is  to  make 
fifteen,  as  the  object  in  baccarat  is  to  make  nine,  or  nearly 
nine.  This  inquisitive  player  continuing  his  researches 
found  by  a  "comparison  of  instances"  worthy  of  Bacon 
that  the  court  cards  and  fives  were  marked.  This  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  fortuitous,  but  rather  showed  clear 
proofs  of  design.  The  court  cards  had  been  pricked  at  the 
corners,  the  fives  at  the  corner  and  in  the  centre,  with  a 
needle  dipped  in  a  solution  of  gum  arabic.  Now  in  clubs 
of  this  kind  the  cards  are  usually  supplied  by  one  of  the 
servants,  who  is  also  a  sort  of  banker  to  the  establishment. 
For  the  convenience  of  players  he  changes  bank-notes  or 
paper  into  counters  of  a  recognized  value,  and  these 
counters  are  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  play.  The  card- 
room  servant  has  also  been  known  to  cash  cheques,  and 
perhaps  to  lend  money  to  the  deceives.  Thus  the  functionary 
gets  an  unhealthy  sort  of  importance,  and  has  opportunities 
which  he  appears  to  have  abused  at  the  club  in  the  Rue 
Royale.  In  the  great  club  scandal  at  Nice  some  years  ago, 
when  an  Englishman  of  good  family  was  found  out  in  cheat- 
ing, hissystem  was,  we  believe,  to  deal  with  carefully -arranged 
packs  procured  from  one  of  the  club  servants.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  cutting  and  shuffling  had  no  effect  on  those 
packs,  "  with  which,"  as  the  Hen  wife  says  to  the  Queen  in 
the  Irish  tale  of  The  Bluch  Thief,  "  I  do  not  think  you  can 
"  lose."  Now,  at  the  club  in  the  Rue  Royale  a  number  of 
packs  of  cards  and  some  4,000^.  worth  of  securities"  payable 
"  to  bearer "  were  found  under  the  bed  of  a  servant. 
Here  is  a  plot  ready  made  for  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey. 
The  club  servant  is  doubtless  a  profligate  Marquis  in  a 
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"  make-up"  he  has  introduced  into  the  club  (while  he  was 
still  a  member  of  it)  the  chief  of  a  band  of  brigands  who 
wins  with  the  marked  cards  furnished  by  the  Marquis. 
Can  any  scene  bo  finer  than  that  in  which  the  hero  un- 
masks and  pulls  the  powdered  wig  or  the  wh^kers  off  the 
"  made-up  "  footman,  proving  that  he  is  "  no  waiter  but " 
the  long  lost  Marquis  de  Keriohan  "  in  disguise."  The 
question  is  whether  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  hero 
afterwards  to  fight  the  Marquis,  in  whose  veins  runs  some 
of  the  bluest  blood  in  Brittany. 

Perhaps  matters  have  not  been  quite  so  romantic  in  real 
history,  but  it  remains  certain  that,  if  there  was  a  felonious 
servant,  there  must  also  have  been  a  felonious  accomplice, 
actually  a  member  of  the  Club.  In  one  of  M.  Chavette's 
tales,  the  cheating  is  done  by  a  hero  who  has  such  enormous 
hands  that  no  one  can  see  what  is  going  on  behind  them. 
Yet  even  he  has  a  confederate,  and  a  confederate  is  neces- 
sary, we  think,  to  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  correct 
fortune.  He  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  servant  or  disguised 
as  a  servant.  "  Having  a  remarkably  fine  eyesight  and 
"  a  great  natural  aptitude,"  says  Mr.  Barky  Lyndon, 
"  I  was  speedily  able  to  give  my  dear  uncle  much  assist- 
"  ance  against  his  opponents  at  the  green  table."  Mr. 
Lyndon  goes  on  to  observe,  and  members  of  the  club  in  the 
Rue  Royale  should  note  his  noble  indignation,  "  It  is  only 
"  the  clumsy  fool  who  cheats,  who  resorts  to  the  vulgar 
"  expedients  of  cogged  dice  and  cut  cards,"  or  tattooed 
cards,  we  may  add.  It  is  not  so  very  hard  to  detect  a 
card  which  is  only  "  correct  "  in  an  immoral  sense.  "  Such 
"  a  man,"  adds  Barry,  "  is  sure  to  go  wrong  some  time  or 
"  other."  So  is  the  person  who,  playing  without  a  con- 
federate, stuffs  his  sleeve  after  the  manner  of  the  Heathen 
Chinee.  "  Everything  successful  is  simple.  If  I  wiped  the 
"  dust  off  a  chair,  it  was  to  show  that  the  enemy  was  strong 
"  in  diamonds ;  if  I  pushed  it,  he  had  one  king ;  if  I  said 
"  '  Punch  or  wine,  my  lord  1 '  hearts  was  meant ;  if  I  said 
"'Wine  or  punch?'  clubs."  It  was  only  from  hearing 
Frank  Punter  yawn  thrice  when  the  Chevalier  held  the 
ace  of  trumps  that  Mr.  Lyndon  knew  Greek  had  met 
Greek  when  Lord  Deuceace  encountered  De  Balibari. 

Without  a  confederate  the  now  fashionable  game  of 
baccarat  does  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  for  the  Greek. 
Ho  may  carry  nines  concealed  about  his  person,  but  this  sort 
of  cheating  requires  very  great  skill  in  sleight  of  hand.  Only 
a  "  sneak  thief,"  as  the  Americans  say,  would  sink  so  very 
low  as  to  put  his  stake  half  on  and  half  off  the  table,  and 
withdraw  it  when  he  lost. 

The  plan  of  dealing  over  a  large,  highly-polished,  silver 
cigar- case  is  good,  but  old.  Of  course  the  cigar-case  shows 
the  dealer,  in  its  burnished  surface  what  cards  he  is  giving 
the  players,  and  he  knows  better  whether  to  stand  on  his 
own  hand  or  not.  According  to  a  competent  authority, 
while  there  is  no  game  at  which  one  may  not  be  cheated,  at 
ecarte  one  may  be  cheated  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  gallant  gambler  played  against  a  Greek, 
and  his  friends  warned  him  that  he  was  being  duped. 
He  answered  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Monsieur  triche !  mais  je 
"  le  sais  bien  que  monsieur  triche  !  Seulement  il  est  con- 
"  venu  que  chaque  fois  que  je  le  prendrai,  je  marquerai 
"  un  point !  "  This  was,  indeed,  a  sportsmanlike  handicaD, 
and  argued  a  great  love  of  the  game  in  the  player,  and 
a  cynical  indifference  to  the  character  of  an  antagonist. 
The  tale  of  the  old  General  in  a  country  town  is  also 
good,  though  rather  well  known.  This  veteran  cheated 
habitually  and  execrably.  It  was  thought  "  good  form  " 
to  take  no  notice  of  his  exploits  ;  but  one  day  a 
small  civilian,  a  stranger  to  the  club,  observed,  "  Why, 
"  General,  you  are  cheating  ! "  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  General, 
who  stammered  dreadfully  ;  "  yes,  sir,  I  know  very  well  I'm 
cheating ;  but  I  d-d-d-don't  like  to  be  t-t-t-told  it  "—a 
remark  to  which  there  is  no  very  obvious  repartee.  A 
splendid  failure  to  cheat  was  that  of  the  French  Greek.  No 
one  had  suspected  him ;  he  usually  won  some  fifty  louis 
every  time  he  took  the  bank;  and  on  one  occasion  he  left 
the  theatre  at  Nice  in  the  middle  of  a  play  and  went  on 
to  the  club.  There  he  took  the  bank,  won  on  an  eight, 
and  on  a  nine.  Then  he  offered  to  "give  cards";  his 
opponent  accepted,  and  the  banker  laid  down  a  card 
marked 

theatre  francais 

DE  NICE. 

It  was  the  ticket  of  readmission  in  case  he  had  wanted  to 
go  back  to  the  play.  Obviously  this  could  not  have 
formed  part  of  a  normal  pack,  and  as  obviously  the  banker 
had  taken  it  out  of  his  pocket  by  mistake.    On  the  whole, 


the  moral  of  cheating  at  cards  is  that  expressed  by  Mr. 
Barry  Lyndon  : — "  Such  a  man  is  sure  to  go  wrong  some 
"  time  or  other ;  and  my  advice  to  people  who  see  such  a 
"  vulgar  person  at  his  pranks  is,  of  course,  to  back  him 
"  while  he  plays,  but  never,  never  to  have  anything  to  do 
"  with  him." 


THE  ARMY  AT  SIXES  AND  SEVENS. 

MONDAY  night's  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  begad 
with  a  brief  conversation  which  suggests  some 
matter  for  reflection  at  the  present  crisis.  The  subject 
was  the  state  of  the  army,  which  deserves  more  practical 
attention  than  it  gets  at  all  times,  and  is  of  vital  importance 
at  this  moment.  Like  most  other  people,  the  Earl  of 
Galloway  had  been  a  good  deal  surprised  by  Lord 
Wolseley's  breezy  confidence,  as  shown  in  that  remarkable 
speech  to  the  Artists  corps,  and  he  asked  for  information — 
or  rather  he  asked  for  some  explanation  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  sources  of  information.  The  answer  was  most 
instructive.  It  seems  that  when  Lord  Wolseley  startled 
his  hearers  by  stating  that  the  army  returns  proved  so 
many  pleasant  things,  he  "inadvertently"  forgot  to  add 
that  they  were  a  year  old.  The  British  army,  which  con- 
tains within  its  ranks  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  men  over 
five  feet  seven  inches  high,  for  instance,  was  not  the  army 
that  we  know,  but  the  force  of  1882.  In  other  words, 
it  was  the  reserves  and  the  old  regiments  of  General 
Roberts's  army  which  made  the  average  such  as  it  was. 
The  question  of  dates  is  of  no  small  importance  in  deiling 
with  the  state  of  our  army.  A  year  makes  a  considerable 
difference  when  we  are  losing  seasoned  men  by  thousands, 
and  replacing  them  by  a  mob  of  recruits  five  feet  two 
inches  high  and  thirty  two  inches  round  the  chest.  The 
Earl  of  Galloway  commented  with  by  no  means  undue 
severity  on  the  "  inadvertence  "  of  a  General  holding  a 
high  post  in  the  War  Office  who  uses  figures  in  tin's 
fashion.  Lord  Wolseley's  discretion  was  indeed  at  fault 
in  a  sufficiently  remarkable  way.  He  took  care  to  supply 
himself  with  the  figures  because  he  sagaciously  foresaw 
that  they  would  be  needed.  He  paraded  them  with  some 
solemnity.  He  insisted  on  their  importance,  and  he  only 
forgot  to  say  that  they  proved  nothing  to  the  point. 
When  a  high  Government  official  supports  his  assertions 
by  statistics,  we  fondly  imagine  that  he  is  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  his  particular  information,  and  not  merely 
drawing  on  sources  open  to  everybody,  unless  he  says  so. 
Lord  Wolseley  is  too  good  a  soldier  to  damage  his  chance 
of  securing  a  good  position,  even  for  temporary  purposes,  by 
letting  his  opponents  into  the  secret  of  his  manoeuvres,  and 
so  he,  of  course  inadvertently,  used  the  neat  little  stratagem 
animadverted  on  by  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  and  revealed  by 
Lord  Morley.  How  surprised  the  Times  must  have  been 
to  learn  that  its  little  crow  of  triumph  was  supported  by 
nothing  better  than  the  carefully  prepared  blue  pamphlet 
we  all  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  last  year !  The  intel- 
lectual suppleness  of  the  scientific  soldier  is  truly  great. 
There  is  to  be  sure  nothing  new  in  Lord  Wolseley's  little 
slip.  By  some  law  of  nature  not  as  yet  investigated  by 
science,  official  persons  are  terribly  liable  to  commit  these 
oversights  when  giving  us  information  about  the  army. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  irrepressible  hope- 
fulness of  politicians  that  any  body  can  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  the  care  of  that  undoubted  white  elephant.  The 
disappointments  of  the  Admiralty  are  neither  few  nor 
trivial ;  but  it  is  rewarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  success. 
Ships  and  crews  can  be  relied  on  to  answer  modest  expecta- 
tions, but  no  man  can  tell  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  army 
a  week  ahead.  A  few  days  ago  the  War  Office  was  talking 
about  holding  autumn  manoeuvres  once  more,  and  was  appa- 
rently looking  forward  to  a  year  of  quiet  drift.  It  calculated 
on  showing  again  how  it  can  leave  the  Guards  dinnerless 
within  a  few  miles  of  Salisbury,  or  in  some  other  distant  and 
barren  region.  While  all  these  fancies  are  in  full  bloom  comes 
the  nipping  frost  of  a  call  for  actual  service,  and  we  see  how 
very  fit  the  army  is  for  the  work  it  is  always  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  do.  The  papers  are  full  of  makeshifts  and  rumours  of 
makeshifts.  A  force  of  a  few  thousand  men  is  to  be  sent  to 
Suakim  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  to  get  it  together  there  is 
such  a  turmoil  as  took  place  in  the  United  States  when 
M'Dowell's  army  was  getting  ready  to  enter  Northern 
Virginia.  Before  we  can  get  at  Osman  Digma  there  is  to  be 
a  complete  change  round.  The  Cairo  garrison  is  to  be 
hurried  to  Suakim,  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  regiments 
at  Alexandria,  which  again  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  blue 
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jackets  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.    The  sailors  must 
do  the  work,   for  the   ships    have    been   stripped  of 
Marines  to   reinforce  General  Graham's   army  on  the 
Red   Sea.     Our   recent   experience  of   the   results  of 
setting    everybody    to    do    somebody   else's   work  has 
plainly  taught  the  Government   nothing.     It  would  be 
equally  foolish  and  impertinent  to  compare  the  seamen  of 
our  squadrons  to  the   poor  wretches  sent  by  the  cruel 
pedantry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  die  on  the  road  to  Sinkat, 
but  garrison  duty  on  shore  can  assuredly  do  their  discipline 
no  good.    Meanwhile  their  ships  will  be  as  useless  for 
naval  purposes  as  if  they  were  laid  up  at  Chatham,  and  the 
Channel  Squadron  will  probably  have  to  take  their  place 
in  the  Mediterranean.     It  also  is  to  be  stripped  of  its 
Marines.    The  Egyptian  army  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
probably  deserves  to  be  considered  useless.    It  is  no  re- 
proach to  its  European  officers  that  they  are  not  believed 
to  have  made  an  efficient  force  out  of  a  race  which  can- 
not fight,  but  though  that  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  for 
leaving  them  at  home,  it  is  a  still  better  one  for  not  wasting 
any  more  English  officers  on  them.    More  are  to  be  sent° 
however,  and  that  of  the  very  kind  we  can  least  spare. 
The  most  spirited  non-commissioned  officers  at  Aldershot 
are  being  tempted  to  volunteer  for  Egypt,  as  if  our  own 
regiments  were  not  in  manifest  and  increasing  need  of  their 
services. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  whole  muddle  is  the 
treatment  of  the  Marines.    It  is  undoubtedly  right  that 
they  should  be  used,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory that  we  have  at  least  one  military  force  which  is  at 
all  times  fit  for  service.  In  all  our  little  wars  of  late  years— 
ever  since  the  intelligent  reformer  went  crazy  over  the 
German  army,  in  fact— we  have  used  the  force  continually, 
and  with  excellent  results.    Nobody  has  anything  to  say 
against  making  use  of  them  again.    There  are,  however 
ways  and  ways  of  doing  the  best  of  things,  and  it  may  be 
roundly  asserted  that  the  War  Office  takes  the  worst  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Marines.    It  is  no  small  abuse  that  the 
men  of  the  force  should  be  suddenly  called  away  from  active 
service  on  board  ship.    To  land  Marines  for  a  definite  opera- 
tion is  one  thing.  To  send  them  away  for  weeks  is  altogether 
another,  for  it  entails  leaving  a  whole  squadron  insuffi- 
ciently manned.    If  we  asked  why  the  whole  battalion 
termed  to  serve  under  General  Graham  was  not  sent  from 
home,  the  answer  would  doubtless  be  that  they  could  not 
be  spared.    The  force  has  been  so  seriously  reduced  of  late 
years  that  it  is  just  adequate  to  the  ordinary  calls  of  the 
service  and  no  more.    But  this  is  only  one  detail  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  War  Office  towards  the  corps.  The 
Marines  have  only  been  allowed  to  exist,  as  it  were,  on 
sufferance  for  years.     Its  officers  have  been  deliberately 
treated  as  if  the  authorities  wished  to  discourage  any  one 
from  entering  the  force.    They  have  very  hard  and  very 
various  work  to  do  both  on  sea  and  land,  but  all  the  prizes  and 
honours  of  the  military  profession  are  denied  them.    At  this 
moment  the  Ministry  is  giving  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
its  partiality.    A  body  of  Marines  is  being  collected  in  hot 
haste  to  make  up  General  Graham's  force,  and  a  colonel  of 
that  arm  is  being  sent  out  to  command  them.  Colonel 
lusoN  led  the  battalion  of  Marines  which  distinguished 
itself  so  highly  in  the  last  Egyptian  campaign  :  but  it 
appears  that  he  is  not  thought  worthy  of  acting  as  a 
general  officer,  and  Colonel  Redvers  Buller  is  sent  from 
England  to  act  as  second  in  command  to  General  Graham 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  second  in  command,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  thought  a  superfluity  at  all  times 
is  wanted  m  a  force  of  some  four  thousand  men  :  but  if  an 
officer  had  to  be  named  to  the  post,  it  might,  it  would  seem, 
have  been  found  in  the  commander  of  that  part  of  the  little 
army  which  we  are  learning  to  rely  on  more  and  more, 
indeed,  the  commands  at  Suakim  are  all  being  distributed 
on  what  appears  at  least  a  curious  principle.    There  are 
five  general  officers  with  the  seven  thousand  men  in  garrison 
in  Egypt.    Nearly  half  that  force  is  detailed  on  service, 
but  the  five  generals  are  left  behind,  while  two  officers  are 
hurriedly  despatched  from  England.    If  the  field  officers  in 
Jigypt  are  incompetent,  why  are  they  employed  ?    If  thev 
are,  as  we  must  suppose,  capable  officers,  why  are  thev 

J?SiS  uWh6n  a  Chance  of  Saining  distinction  presents 
itself?  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  General 
Graham  and  Colonel  Buller  have  been  already  associated 
with  Lord  Wolseley,  and  it  is  to  that  fact  rather  than 
to  their  acknowledged  abilities  that  they  owe  their  present 
employment.  F 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 


TXTHEN   Mr.  Labouchere  announced  in  the  House 
.       .  oi  Commons  the  other  day  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing  m  a  Bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Prevention  Acts  to  bears,  there  were  some 
who  laughed.    The  joke  was  not  obvious.    But  the  neces- 
sity for  the  legislation  was.     Only  a  few  days  before  a 
police  magistrate  had  been  compelled  to  dismiss  a  charge 
of  savage  cruelty  to   bears  on  the   ground   that  they 
did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1849.  They 
were  not  domestic,  said  Mr.  Hannay,  and  that  statute  only 
applied  to  domestic  animals.    We  are  aware  that  the  truth 
of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  challenged,  and  we 
have  no  intention  of  expressing  or  implying  any  opinion 
upon  the  facts.    Whether  they  were  as  alleged,  or  some- 
thing quite  different,  is  not  a  question  which  affects  the 
argument.    For  the  purposes  of  the  decision  it  was  of 
course  assumed  that  the  ill-treatment  of  the  bears  was  made 
out,  and  the  conclusion  unfortunately  is  that,  so  far  as  the 
law  goes,  they  may  be  ill-treated  with  impunity.    Of  course 
this  serious  omission  does  not  affect  bears  only.  It  concerns 
all  animals  of  a  wild  nature,  whether  they  have  been 
actually  domesticated  or  not.    We  need  not  enter  into  any 
elaborate  contention  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.    Every  humane  and  sensible  man  must  admit  at 
once  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  only  doubtful  point  is  what 
would  be  the  best  practical  remedy.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  Parliament  excluded  wild  animals  from  the  security 
afforded  by  the  fear  of  punishment.    For  hunting  and 
partridge-shooting  might  otherwise  have  been  made  illegal, 
and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  those  amusements  would  probably 
agree  that  they  are  matter  for  separate  and  independent  con- 
sideration. Historical  explanation  is  not,  however,  as  a  good 
many  people  seem  tacitly  to  assume,  the  same  thing  as  logical 
justification.    To  account  for  a  thing  is  not  to  defend  it - 
and,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  is  a  serious  defect  in 
the  law.    Mr.  Labouchere's  Bill,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced and  which  is  backed  by  Mr.  Coleridge  Kennard 
and  Mr.  O  Shea,  goes  a  long  way,  if  not  the  whole  way,  to 
supply  what  is  required.     It  provides  that  " the  word 
"  animal "  in  the  existing  Acts  shall  "  mean  and  include 
every  animal,  whether  of  domestic  or  wild  nature,  ex- 
hibited for  purposes  of  gain."    Whether  this  system  of 
piecemeal  legislation  is  theoretically  sound  or  practically 
convenient  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    But  it  is,  if  ever 
justifiable  in  circumstances  like  these,  where  an  immediate 
cure  is  wanted  for  a  definite  complaint.    Mr.  Labouchere's 
Bill,  which  we  rather  hope  than  expect  may  be  passed 
without  unnecessary  delay,  would  certainly  be  beneficial, 
it  not,  as  it  stands,  completely  adequate.    The  words  "  ex- 
"  hibited  for  purposes  of  gain  "  would  exclude  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty  perpetrated  on  what  may  be  called,  in  the  technical 
sense,  "  pet    bears,  or  monkeys,  or  other  creatures  of  a  wild 
nature ;  and  m  this  connexion  a  suggestion  in  the  Globe  of 
Inursday  last  seems  very  well  worth  attention. 

It  will  perhaps  be  easier  to  pass  than  to  enforce  Mr 
Labouchere's  Bill.    The  amount  of  barbarity  practised  on 
wild  creatures  m  travelling  shows,  or  stationary  menageries 
or  circuses,  and  on  beasts  who  are  required  to  «  perform  " 
is,  no  doubt,  much  exaggerated.    The  best  trainers  are  the 
least  severe  in  their  methods,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  self- 
mterest,  but  partly  also  because,  as  a  rule,  only  stupid 
people  are  cruel.    Lions  who  have  been  tormented  are  not 
insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  revenge.    «  They  bear  malice 
just  like  Christians,"  as  the  groom  said  of  horses,  and  the 
consequences  are  unpleasant  to  the  tormentor.  Gentler 
beasts  are  still  more  easy  to  manage  by  the  kindness 
and  patience  through  which  Rarey  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  most  intractable  steeds.    But  amendment  of  the  law 
is  required   because  these  plain   truths  are  not  unfre- 
quently  neglected      The  Society  for  the   Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  may  be  invited  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
some  visitors  to  that  resort.    It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
too  widely  known,  that  some  people  go  to  the  Gardens  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  inflicting  pain.    They  poke  the 
animals  with  pins  fastened  into  the  end  of  sticks.  They 
tempt  monkeys  to  beg,  and  then  put  red-hot  fusees  into  the 
poor  creatures  hands.    To  comment  on  these  barbarities 

fect  whlch  musfc  be  Produced  by  simP]y 

stating  them.  The  keepers  no  doubt  do  their  best  to  protect 
the  animals  under  their  care  from  annoyance.  But  never- 
theless, as  we  have  said,  sticks  with  pins  in  them  and  red- 
hot  fusees  are  introduced  and  employed  by  persons  whose 
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superabundant  energies  might  more  harmlessly  and  most 
appropriately  be  dissipated  on  the  treadmill.  At  present 
they  cannot  be  punished,  taking  possibility  in  its  legal 
sense.  If  these  things  are  done  in  Regent's  Park,  what 
may  not  be  done  in  obscure  corners  of  the  country,  or  even 
in  suburban  places  of  amusement?  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
a  recent  interference  of  the  Legislature  on  behalf  of  animals 
has  made  the  law  more  ridiculous,  if  not  more  monstrous, 
than  it  was  before.  The  Vivisection  Act,  as  is  well  known, 
prohibits,  except  under  the  most  stringent  conditions, 
experiments  upon  live  animals  for  scientific  purposes. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  prosecution  was  instituted  under 
that  Act  at  Bow  Street.  Had  the  defendants  chosen 
to  say  that  what  they  did  was  done,  not  in  the  interests 
of  research,  but  in  the  way  of  amusement,  they  must  1 
have  been  at  once  discharged.  They  were  men  of  science, 
and  of  course  they  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  we 
ought  to  apologize  for  supposing  such  a  thing  even  by 
way  of  illustration.  But  the  law  which  makes  such  an 
hypothesis  legitimate  is  an  absurd  one.  It  is  high  time, 
indeed,  that  all  distinction  between  animals  of  a  domestic 
nature  and  animals  of  a  wild  nature,  which  have  as  a  matter 
of  fact  been  tamed,  should  be  swept  away.  There  are  still 
animals  which,  not  being  specially  protected  by  statute,  may 
be  stolen  with  impunity  from  their  owner,  because  the 
common  law  recognizes  no  property  in  them.  Mr. 
Labouchebe's  Bill  does  not  of  course  go  beyond  the  par- 
ticular sphere  of  punishing  cruelty.  More  general  legisla- 
tion may  perhaps  stand  over  till  the  day  when  the  whole  of 
English  law  is  codified.  Parliament  will  do  well  to  pass  this 
unpretending  little  Bill  without  trying  either  to  enlarge  or 
to  restrict  it.  There  are  plenty  of  honest  zealots  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  glad  to  seize  every  opportunity 
of  attacking  and  protesting  against  field  sports.  But  they 
should  reflect  that,  if  they  seek  to  amend  the  Bill  in  this 
direction,  they  will  go  far  to  ensure  its  failure,  and  thus 
miss  an  object  which  they  in  common  with  the  general 
public  desire. 

Mr.  Andeeson  has  again  brought  in  his  Bill  for  the 
suppression  of  pigeon-shooting.  We  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess. His  measure,  after  he  had  abandoned  some  clauses 
which  would  have  affected  the  sacred  rite  of  stag-hunt- 
ing, passed  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session  by  a  large 
majority.  It  was,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Redesdale, 
every  distinguished  peer  who  took  part  in  the  division 
voted  with  the  Contents.  This  year  its  operation  is  restricted 
to  shooting  birds  liberated  from  traps  or  from  the  hand. 
There  is  no  use  in  mincing  words  about  pigeon-shooting.  It 
is  a  cruel,  unmanly,  and  degrading  pastime.  The  better  class 
of  sportsmen  detest  it,  and  are  prepared  to  vote  for  putting 
it  down.  People  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurling- 
ham  and  the  Gun  Clubs  know  that  it  is  a  nuisance  to  respect- 
able people  as  well  as  a  barbarous  pursuit.  The  wounded 
birds  who  flutter  away  to  perish  miserably  in  gardens  or  on 
housetops  are  at  once  a  proof  of  the  latter  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  former.  Such  is  pigeon-shooting  at  its  best. 
At  its  worst  it  will  hardly  bear  describing.  The  methods 
by  which  the  pigeons  are  prevented  from  sitting,  and  made 
to  fly  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  are  too  shocking 
to  mention  unnecessarily.  These  abuses  are  no  doubt 
punishable  under  the  existing  law,  for  pigeons  are  domestic 
animals.  But  there  is  no  compensating  advantage  in 
the  so-called  sport  at  which  Mr.  Andeeson's  Bill  is 
aimed  which  excuses  its  recognition  in  spite  of  incidental 
outrages.  The  whole  thing  is  abominable.  It  does  not  brace 
the  nerves  by  involving  the  smallest  risk.  It  does  not  pro- 
mote health,  like  sports  which  include  riding  or  walking 
in  the  open  air.  These  are  not,  of  course,  in  them- 
selves reasons  why  the  Legislature  should  interfere  with  it. 
If  people  prefer  unhealthy  amusements,  that  is  their  own 
affair.  We  are  no  believers  in  the  revived  doctrine  which 
many  Radicals  tacitly  or  openly  profess,  that  the  majority 
ought  to  prevent  the  minority  from  doing  anything  which 
I  he  majority  considers  to  be  wrong.  Pigeon-shooting  ought 
to  be  prohibited,  not  because  it  gives  pleasure  to  the 
marksmen,  but  because  it  gives  pain  to  the  pigeons.  But, 
when  it  is  urged  that  this  pain  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be 
tolerated  on  account  of  the  social  benefits  which  accrue 
from  it,  then  the  points  which  we  have  urged  may  legiti- 
mately be  pressed  in  rejoinder.  "  If,"  said  an  opponent  of 
the  Bill  last  year,  referring  to  Mr.  Axdersox,  "  if  the 
"  honourable  member  were  a  blue-rock,  would  he  rather 
"  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  in  a  fair  way  or  not  come  into 
"existence  at  all?"    We  leave  this  conundrum  to  the 


acumen  of  the  Irish  party,  from  whom  it  ought  to  have 
come,  though  it  did  not.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  Scotch 
imagination,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  pigeon-shooting. 


FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

THE  Pope  has  a  fresh  grievance.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment, which  for  many  years  has  freely  appropriated  or 
sold  property  once  belonging  to  the  Church,  has  now 
attacked  the  Propaganda.  This  institution,  founded  by 
Geegoby  XV.  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  is, 
as  is  well  known,  the  centre  of  the  missionary  enterprises 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  broad  block  of  buildings 
which  is  its  seat,  and  which  stands  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  familiar  to  every  visitor  to  Rome.  The 
annual  income  of  the  college,  which  flows  in  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  is  said  to  amount  on  the  average  to  some 
five  or  six  million  francs  a  year.  But  besides  these  annual 
contributions,  the  extent  of  which  naturally  varies  with  the 
zeal  and  the  means  of  the  faithful,  the  Propaganda  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  amount  of  real  property ;  and  this  property, 
said  to  be  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  value, 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  bought  with  money  furnished 
from  abroad.  The  faithful  Catholic  has  always  maintained 
that  the  Papacy  is  an  international  Power,  and  that 
the  past  action  of  the  Italian  Government  in  treat- 
ing the  Pope  as  no  more  than  any  other  Italian  Prince 
is  de  jure  null  and  void.  The  present  action  of  the 
Government  does  not,  therefore,  raise  any  new  ques- 
tion of  principle.  It  simply  illustrates  afresh  the  prin- 
ciple, which  Italian  statesmen  have  long  maintained, 
that  Rome  and  the  Roman  State  are  as  much  Italian 
ground  as  Naples  or  Milan.  Acting  on  a  decision  of  the 
law  courts,  the  Government  is  now  proceeding  to  seize  the 
landed  property  of  the  Propaganda,  and  to  give  the 
College  Consols  in  exchange.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
transfer  are  such  that,  what  with  one  new  tax  or  another 
imposed  upon  the  property,  its  value  in  Consols  is  much  less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  as  real  estate. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  should 
excite  the  keen  resentment  of  the  Vatican ;  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  t.be  most  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  confiscated  property  should  have  largely,  and  perhaps 
mainly,  been  due  to  the  liberality  of  non-Italian  Catholics. 
It  is  said  that  the  Vatican  has  made  representations  on  the 
subject  to  the  French  and  other  Governments ;  and  it  is 
also  said,  with  less  probability,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  take  steps  in  favour  of  the  Propaganda. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  action  of 
the  Italian  Government  can  be  fairly  challenged  by  any 
foreign  Power.  Whatever  sums  of  money  individuals  scat- 
tered over  the  Catholic  world  may  have  sent  to  the  Pope 
are  subject,  in  case  of  dispute,  like  sums  of  money  sent  to 
any  other  individual  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  courts  of  law.  Apart  from  this  general  fact,  there  is 
a  special  reason  why  foreign  contributors  to  the  support  of 
the  Church  in  Italy  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  insured 
against  risk.  The  secularization  of  monasteries  and  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  goods  have  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  how  uncertain  a  tenure  the  Church  held  its  corporate 
property  ;  and  no  living  donor  of  ordinary  intelligence  can 
have  been  unaware  that  his  gift  might  share  the  fate  of 
many  others.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  already  confiscated  by  the  Italian  Government  (to 
say  nothing  of  prior  confiscations  under  the  old  regime)  has 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  foreign  sources. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Italians  are  likely  to  show 
any  special  tenderness  towards  those  foreigners  who 
support  by  their  gifts  what  for  centuries  was  the  chief, 
and  what  is  now  the  only,  enemy  of  Italian  unity.  It  is 
the  more  absurd  when  we  remember  that  for  years  the 
Italian  Government  has  offered  to  the  Pope  an  annual 
income,  which  has  been  steadily  declined,  of  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  Government  which 
guarantees  to  the  Pope  a  sum  like  this,  which  does  not 
hinder  him  from  receiving  whatever  further  gifts  his 
widespread  body  of  adherents  may  wish  to  send  him,  which 
leaves  him  in  possession  of  the  noblest  palace  in  the  world, 
and  which  secures  to  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
functions,  cannot  reasonably  be  charged  with  abusing  its 
power.  It  is  enough  to  compare  the  position  of  the 
Clericals  under  a  Liberal  Government  now  with  that  of  the 
Liberals  under  a  Clerical  Government  twenty  years  ago.  If 
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one-tenth  of  what  is  now  freely  said  and  printed  against 
the  Government  by  the  Clerical  party,  from  the  Pope 
downwards,  had  been  then  said  or  printed  by  any  Liberal, 
he  would  have  had  summarily  to  choose  between  prison 
and  exile.  At  present,  whatever  the  Pope  may  say,  the 
Italian  Government  takes  no  notice  of  his  utterances,  and 
continues  to  offer  him  its  money  and  to  confer  on  him  its 
protection. 

The  present  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Government  of  France  are  curious.   For  several  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Franco-German  War  the  Vatican  had 
cherished  the  hope  that  the  temporal  power,  the  fall  of  which 
was  hastened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from 
Pome  in  the  summer  of  1870,  might  be  restored  in  con- 
sequence of  a  monarchical  restoration  in  France.  Even 
when  the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1873  showed  that  such 
a  restoration  was  impossible,  the  French  Government  still 
maintained  an  attitude  friendly  to  the  Vatican  and  sus- 
picious, if  not  hostile,  to  the  Government  of  Italy.    For  a 
considerable  time  a  French  ship  of  war  was  kept  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  as  an  advertisement  that,  if  the  Pope  desired  to 
leave  Pome,  he  could  find  a  welcome  and  a  shelter  under 
the  flag  of  France.    There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1873  would  have  had,  as  one  of  its  consequences,  a  reli- 
gious war  between  France  and  Italy.    Nor  was  it  till 
the  resignation  of  Marshal  MacMahon  that  the  Clerical 
party  ceased  to  hope  that  the  question  of  the  temporal  power 
might  serve  to  embroil  the  two  countries.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  interest  taken  by  Frenchmen  in  this  question 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  zealous  Catholics.  Multitudes 
in  France  who  never  went  inside  a  church  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  felt  their  national  vanity  flattered  by  the 
thought  that  the  Pope  had  long  lived  in  his  own  capital  under 
the  protection  of  French  bayonets.    It  is  notorious  that  the 
expedition  to  Pome  in  the  year  1849  was  due  only  in  part 
to  the  desire  to  win  over  the  Clerical  vote.    France  de- 
stroyed the  sister  Republic  mainly  because,  if  she  had  not 
done  so,  Austria  would  have  taken  her  place.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Papal  States  was  already  occupied  by  Austrian 
troops  when  the  French  forces  moved  on  Rome ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  had  France  remained  inactive,  the 
influence  which  she  coveted  in  the  Catholic  world  as  pro- 
tector of  the  Church  would  have  passed  into  other  hands. 
Even  now  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  Roman  expedi- 
tion are  by  no  means  extinct  in  France,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  tliem  has  long  gone  by.    It  is  said  that 
the  Nuncio  in  Paris  has  requested  the  Government  of 
France  to  remonstrate  with  that  of  Italy  on  the  recent  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  Propaganda,  a  part  of  which 
has  been  the  gift  of  Frenchmen.    It  is  improbable  that 
M.  Ferry's  Ministry  will  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that,  if  such  a  remonstrance  were  made,  the 
French  Government  would  be  politely  told  to  mind  its  own 
business. 


THE  NEW  BISHOPS. 


rriHE  announcement  last  Wednesday  of  the  appointments 
-1-  to  the  See  of  Chester  and  the  new  diocese  of  South- 
well will  probably  be  received  with  very  general  satisfac- 
tion. One  at  all  events  is  conspicuously  suitable,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  other.  It  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  whatever  may  be  the  strength 
of  his  party  bias  in  other  matters,  has  usually  shown  a 
creditable  disregard  for  such  considerations  in  his  eccle- 
siastical patronage.  Both  the  new  bishops  designate  are, 
we  beheve,  Conservatives.  Both  may,  roughly  speaking 
be  called  moderate  High  Churchmen,  but  with  a  difference! 
Dr.  Stubbs,  if  any  one,  has  a  right  to  claim  membership  in 
the  "  Historical  High  Church  Party,"  for  his  Churchman- 
ship  is  moulded  on  a  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
English  ecclesiastical  history  and  law  in  which  he  has  few 
or  no  living  rivals.  The  long  list  of  works  he  has  com- 
posed or  edited  need  not  be  reprinted  here;  is  it  not 
written  in  Crockford  1  To  the  general  public  he  is  of  course 
best  known  by  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and 
latterly  by  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  even  by  those 
who  least  approve  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  be  his  masterly  handling  of  the  historical  portion  of 
the  Report  on  Church  Courts.  But  his  Registrum  Sacrum 
Anghcanum^  his  editions  of  Mosheim's  Church  History, 
Wilkins's  Concilia,  and  many  other  kindred  works  con- 
stitute a  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject  which  is 


in  these  days  acquiring  or  rather  regaining  a  high  interest 
and  importance.    It  might  indeed  from  one  point  of  view  be 
regretted,  as  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  the  election  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot — his  predecessor  in  his  canonry  at  St.  Paul's 
—to  the  See  of  Durham,  that  he  should  be  raised  to  a  posi- 
tion where  he  must  necessarily  have  much  less  time  for  the 
prosecution  of  studies  for  which  he  has  shown  so  remark- 
able an  aptitude.    And  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Lightfoot's  elevation,  though  he  makes  an  excellent 
bishop,  should  not  even  have  left  him  time  to  republish  in 
a  permanent  form   the  admirable  series   of  papers  he 
wrote  shortly  before  in  the  Contemporary  Review  in  reply 
to   Supernatural   Religion.     But  Dr.  Stubbs  is  as  far 
as   Bishop   Lightfoot   from  being   a   mere  bookworm, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  See  of  Chester,  now 
reduced  by  the  separation  of  Liverpool  to  more  reason- 
able  dimensions,  he  may   find   scope   for  his  practical 
energies  without  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  literary 
work.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  shown,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  department  of  literature,  that  the  two 
may  quite  possibly  be  combined.    Dr.  Stubbs  is  a  man  who 
made  his  mark  early,  and  under  serious  difficulties,  and  has 
always  more  than  held  his  own  in  the  position  he  had  once 
acquired.    He  had  hardly  taken  his  degree,  graduating  in 
double  honours,  when  he  was  elected  to  an  open  fellowship 
at  Trinity,  and  he  not  long  afterwards  took  a  Trinity  li vino-. 
Since  that  time  his  advance  both  in  reputation  and  pre- 
ferment justly  earned  has  been  steady  and  continuous.  He 
will  vacate  by  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Chester  two 
important  posts,  a  canonry  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  which  it  falls 
to  the  Government  to  fill  up.    And  recent  experience  has 
taught  us  to  look  for  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  both. 
It  will  soon  indeed  come  to  be  thought  that  Canons  of 
St.  Paul's  hold  a  high  place  among  the  episcopabili,  if  such 
a  coinage  may  be  allowed,  members  of  the  Chapter. 

Of  Dr.  Ridding  much  less  is  known  to  the  general 
public,  but  what  is  known  is  mainly  in  his  favour.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  came  quite  satisfactorily  out  of  the 
"  tunding  "  affair  at  Winchester  some  years  ago,  and  he 
certainly  did  not  meet  the  crisis  with  the  outspoken  fear- 
lessness and  decision  exhibited  by  the  present  Dean  of 
Llandaff,  when  a  similar  attack  was  made  on  an  earlier 
occasion  on  the  monitorial  system  at  Harrow,  then  under 
his  wise  and  efficient  rule.    But  Dr.  Bidding's  administra- 
tion of  the  oldest  of  our  public  schools  has  on  the  whole 
been  a  successful  one.    We  are  entirely  unable  indeed  to 
agree  with  the  Times  that  •''  men  who  have  succeeded  as 
"  schoolmasters  have  rarely  failed  as  bishops";  and  '-the 
"  fact  that   two    successive  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
"  have  been  men  whose  qualities  were  proved  in  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  great  public  schools  "  would  in  any  case 
be  an  inadequate,  and  is  for  reasons  to  be  stated  presently 
an  irrelevant,  allegation  in  evidence  of  it,  for  we  presume 
the  reference  is  to  Archbishop  Longley  and  Archbishop 
Tait,  as  it  would  be  obviously  premature  to  formulate  a 
verdict  on  a  primacy  only  just  begun.    The  cases  have  not 
been  rare  but  frequent  in  the  past— though  it  would  be 
invidious  to  name  examples  here— of  schoolmaster  prelates 
whose  pastoral  staff  has  borne  too  visible  a  resemblance  to 
a  ferule  not  to  suggest  the  incongruous  idea  of  a  mitred 
Busby  or  Keate;  nor  are  the  "qualities  proved"  in  a  suc- 
cessful headmastership  by  any  means  identical  or  coextensive 
with  those  required  for  a  successful  episcopate.    "  An  accu- 
"  rate  knowledge  of  the  middle  voice,"  for  instance,  as 
Sydney  Smith  long  ago  pointed  out,  is  not  only  not  the  one 
thing  needful— it  is  not  that  in  either  case— but  is  hardly 
needful  at  all  in  a  bishop,  though  a  far  from  undesirable 
accomplishment.    And  there  are  some  qualities  useful  or 
necessary  in  the  one  office  which  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  an 
actual  disqualification  for  the  other.    To  take  the  example 
suggested  by  the  Times,  the  mitis  sapientia  which  marked 
Dr.  Longley's  primacy,  and  which  made  him  through  life 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  far  too  mild  for  the 
successful  control  of  those  unruly  members  who  have 
always  to  be  reckoned  with   in  a  large  public  school 
and  who  more  than  once  got  the   upper  hand  durino- 


Ins  brief  and  somewhat  turbulent  reign  at  Harrow. 
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qualities  which  were  found  acceptable  at  Lambeth 
were  precisely  those  which  had  not  been  proved— except 
in  the  sense  of  being  proved  inefficacious— in  his  magis- 
terial career.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  though  it 
would  obviously  not  be  proper  here,  to  name  more  than 
one  meritorious  headmaster  or  ex-headmaster  of  our  own 
j  day  whom  no  judicious  adviser  would  recommend  to  Her 
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Majesty  for  the  bench.  On  the  other  hand,  one  very 
tMninent  and  excellent  member  of  the  present  episcopate 
was  not  altogether  successful,  though  his  shortcomings  have 
been  often  unfairly  exaggerated,  in  his  magisterial  capacity. 
But  we  do  not  at  all  mean  to  imply  that  a  headmaster  may 
not  make  a  very  good  bishop,  or  that  he  may  not  have  ex- 
hibited qualities  in  the  one  sphere — for  instance  an 
organizing  capacity — which  afford  reasonable  presumption 
of  success  in  the  other.  And  we  know  no  cause  why 
the  anticipation  should  not  be  verified  in  Dr.  Bidding's 
ease.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  diocese  constructive  and  administrative  capacity 
is  especially  required.  Dr.  Ridding  is  an  excellent 
scholar — he  gained  a  first  class,  the  Craven  Scholarship,  and 
the  Latin  Essay  at  Oxford — but  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
possesses  anything  of  that  historical  and  ecclesiastical  lore 
on  which  Dr.  Stubbs  has  laid  so  strong  a  grasp.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  specially  needed  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  new  diocese  of  Southwell.  It  is  not  the  special  forte  of 
the  present  Primate,  also  an  ex-headmaster,  who  succeeded 
admirably  in  a  similar  work  at  Truro.  Old  Wykehamists 
will  probably  feel  less  anxiety  as  to  the  fitness  of  their  chief 
for  the  sphere  of  labour  he  is  about  to  enter  upon  than  as  to 
the  appointment,  now  lodged  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands 
of  a  reconstructed  governing  body,  of  his  successor  in  the 
most  ancient  of  the  scholastic  thrones  in  England.  And 
even  those  who  are  not  Wykehamists  may  be  permitted  to 
share  the  hope  that  a  post  so  dignified  at  once  and  so  im- 
portant will  not  be  less  worthily  occupied  than  under  the 
former  regime.  It  says  something  for  the  discretion  of  the 
superseded  Warden  and  Fellows  that  their  choice  of  a  head- 
master should  twice  running  have  received  what  may  be 
called  an  independent  ratification  by  his  promotion  to  the 
bench,  and  that  in  a  day  when  the  old  sneer  can  no  longer 
be  repeated,  that  to  have  edited  a  Greek  play  or  been  tutor 
to  a  nobleman  was  sufficient  qualification  for  a  mitre. 

Dr.  Bidding  will  pass  from  beneath  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  grandest  to  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals ;  Dr.  Stubbs  from  the  newest,  as  an  edifice,  to 
one  of  the  most  venerable,  though  it  has  only  enjoyed  its 
dignity  as  a  cathedral  for  three  centuries,  having  been 
before  the  Reformation  a  Benedictine  Abbey.  The  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Southwell,  now  for  the  first  time  to 
become  the  cathedra  of  a  bishop,  was  plundered,  like  so 
many  others,  by  that  zealous  Church  reformer,  Henry  VIII., 
but  Mary  restored  a  part  of  the  stolen  property,  which  it 
still  retains.  What  means  this  may  provide  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Chapter  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  new  Bishop  will  see  his  way  to  securing 
somehow  so  desirable,  if  not  essential,  an  adjunct  to  his  epis- 
copal throne.  In  the  days,  still  well  within  living  memory,  when 
it  was  customary  to  say  that  "  the  Church  of  England  was 
"  dying  of  dignity,"  those  who  retailed  the  familiar  sarcasm 
with  a  smile  or  a  sigh  were  thinking  especially  of  bishops  and 
cathedral  bodies.  But  it  has  long  since  become  impossible  for 
a  bishop,  and  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  possible  for  a  dean, "  to 
"  rust  out,"  according  to  the  elegant  phrase  attributed  to 
Bishop  Ryle.  And  when  two  or  three  Chapters  have 
emulated  the  high  standard  presented  to  view  at  St.  Paul's, 
there  will  be  as  little  thought  of  reviving  the  laissez  /aire 
ideal  of  capitular  life  as  of  reproducing  the  episcopal  ideal 
of  the  age  before  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  a  bishop  was 
supposed  to  see  nothing  except  through  the  "  eyes  "  of  his 
archdeacons,  and  no  more  precise  definition  could  be  framed 
of  the  duties,  ocular  or  other,  of  archdeacons  than  that  it 
was  their  business  "  to  discharge  r.vchidiaconal  functions." 
The  most  perfect  sovereign  cannot  rule  aright  without  the 
aid  of  competent  counsellors  and  representatives,  and  an 
increased  and  reawakened  episcopate  connotes,  so  to  speak, 
a  corresponding  revival  of  cathedral  life,  the  cathedral  being 
so  termed  simply  because  it  is  the  church  where  the 
bishop's  chair  is  fixed.  Not  much  has  yet  been  achieved 
in  this  way  at  Liverpool,  but  something  is  already  being- 
done  at  Truro,  and  we  may  hope  that  something  will 
ere  long  be  done  both  at  Southwell  and  St.  Albans. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  first  occu- 
pant of  the  See  carved  out  of  the  previous  diocese  of 
Lincoln  being,  like  Bishop  Wordsworth,  a  Wykehamist. 
And  there  is  a  still  more  obvious  fitness  in  the  honoured,  if 
somewhat  archaic,  representative  of  the  solid  theological 
learning  of  the  Oxford  of  a  past  generation  handing  over  ] 
the  burden  which  increasing  years  had  rendered  too  heavy  I 
for  him  to  a  successor,  with  whose  theology  he  would  have 
much  in  common,  and  whose  learning  is  in  some  respects 
deeper,  and  for  present  needs  more  dn*8Ctty  available,  than  J 


his  own.  The  name  of  Dr.  Stubbs  is  one  with  which  our 
readers  have  long  been  familiar,  and  which  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  see  mentioned  in  these  columns 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  unique  literary  services  in  a  field 
he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Henceforth  they  will  look 
to  him  also  for  services,  if  not  of  a  higher,  of  a  more 
directly  practical  kind,  and  we  shall  hardly  incur  the  charge 
of  indiscreet  prediction,  if  we  venture  to  assure  them  that 
the  expectation  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 


THE  CARXIVAL  IX  ITALY. 

rpiIE  first  sight  of  an  Italian  Carnival  is  generally  disap- 
J-  pointing-  to  all  but  the  very  young.  In  many  of  the  larger 
towns  all  that  the  stranger  sees  of  the  celebrated  festival  are  a 
few  groups  of  shabby  maskers,  whose  purpose  is  evidently  profit 
rather  than  pleasure,  and  who  endeavour  to  extract  soldi  from  the 
pockets  of  the  simple  foreigner  by  the  repetition  of  obsolete  jokes 
and  mechanical  antics.  In  Rome  and  Naples,  it  is  true,  the  pro- 
cessions are  occasionally  even  more  splendid  than  they  used  to  be. 
Both  cities  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  their  English,  American, 
and  Russian  visitors.  An  unusual  influx  of  these  is  what  a  re- 
markable vintage  or  olive  harvest  is  to  a  country  district :  their 
rarity  is  dearth,  their  absence  famine.  As  with  the  grape  and 
olive,  too,  their  quality  is  of  greater  importance  than  their 
quantity,  and  the  innkeepers  declare  that  the  former  has  deterior- 
ated of  late.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  ease  of  travel- 
ling. Formerly  a  journey  to  Italy  was  the  great  event  in  the  live3 
of  many  men.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  young  noble's  educa- 
tion, the  cherished  purpose  for  which  poor  scholars  hoarded  their 
scanty  savings.  And  Rome  was  the  place  in  which  both  were 
anxious  to  appear  at  their  best.  Did  not  the  good,  frugal  wife  of 
Herder  insist  that  her  husband  ought  to  procure  a  violet  silk 
coat — at  Dalberg's  expense,  of  course— in  order  that  he  might 
represent  the  Protestant  Church  of  Weimar  with  fitting  dignity 
in*  the  city  of  the  Popes  ?  It  may  well  be  believed  that  whole 
batches  of  Gaze's  tourists  do  not  leave  so  much  money  behind 
them  as  one  of  the  old  "  Milordi "  who  used  to  take  princely 
apartments  for  the  winter  and  surround  themselves  with  large 
retinues.  But,  besides  this,  the  Romans  had  a  special  cause  of 
complaint.  After  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 
the  splendour  of  the  great  religious  functions  of  the  Holy  Week 
was  overclouded.  Believers  who  had  no  special  business  at  the 
Papal  Court  shrank  from  visiting  the  scene  of  what  they  con- 
sidered a  great  desecration ;  while  one  of  its  chief  attractions  for 
the  mere  sightseer  was  removed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  Carnival ; 
large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed,  and  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  attachment  to  the  new  dynasty. 
Naples,  the  shrewd  and  somewhat  envious  rival  of  Rome  for 
the  affections  of  the  moneyed  foreigner,  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital.  Ever  since  the  system  of  short  Italian 
tours  began,  the  innkeepers  of  each  city  have  been  able  to 
assure  their  guests  that  a  dreadful  fever  is  ravaging  the  other. 
They  are  subtle  and  persuasive  reasoners,  and  possess  a  medical 
and  geological  knowledge  which  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
in  a  class  which  is  not  usually  numbered  among  the  learned 
professions.  But  like  other  great  authorities  they  are  unfortunately 
apt  to  disagree.  While  the  Neapolitans  have  excellent  grounds 
for  asserting  that  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may  take  place  at 
any  moment  and  cannot  possibly  be  delayed  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  weeks,  the  Romans  can  prove  by  equally  weighty 
arguments  that,  under  the  well-known  and  carefully  ascertained 
conditions  of  the  time,  such  an  event  is  clearly  impossible. 
Scientific  differences  of  this  kind  frequently  lead  to  social  emula- 
tion, as  we  know  by  the  sad  fate  of  Heine's  hero  who  was 
obliged  to  fight  a  duel  to  establish  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
all  theology.  So  as  soon  as  Rome  had  a  successful  Carnival,  it 
was  clear"  "that  Naples  must  have  one  too ;  since  then  her  efforts 
have  been  great,  though  somewhat  spasmodic,  and  once  at  least 
the  Southern  city  bore  away  the  palm.  The  procession  that  moved 
through  her  streets  during  Victor  Emmanuel's  visit  was  probably 
the  most  magnificent  that  ever  graced  such  a  festival. 

Though  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  Roman  Carnival,  the  race 
of  the  wild  unridden  horses  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other, 
has  been  abolished  in  consequence  of  an  accident  that  happened  a 
few  years  ago,  the  traveller  who  desires  nothing  but  a  spectacle 
will  therefore  find  enough  to  satisfy  him  in  either  of  the  cities  we 
have  mentioned,  if  the  weather  be  tine  and  the  year  favourable. 
Both  on  the  Corso  and  the  Toledo  he  may  see  masks  as  quaint  and 
groups  as  varied  as  those  that  Goethe  figured  and  described:  the 
flowers  and  the  sugar-plums  fall  as  thickly  as  ever,  and  the  plaster 
pellets  sting  as  sharply  as  heretofore ;  and  yet  to  many  of  us  some- 
thing  seems  wanting  which  the  old  poets  and  novelists  taught  us 
to  expect.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  glamour  of  romance  is  gone, 
that  no  queenly  form  beckons  to  the  moody  stranger,  that  no  elfish 
dwarf  thrusts  "a  love-letter  into  his  hand  :  nor  is  it  that  we  are  old 
and  louelv,  and  therefore  find  the  bright  scene  wearisome,  as  Goethe 
told  Crabi)  Kobicson  he  himself  had  done.  It  is  in  the  Italian  groups 
that  we  look  for  something  that  is  not  there.  Their  costumes  are  far 
more  costly  than  we  had  imagined  they  would  be ;  but  where  is 
the  thoughtless  and  innocent  mirth,  where  are  the  wild  outbursts 
of  perfectly  lvrmless  fun  ?    The  form  of  the  Carnival  is  with  us 
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B  ,  has  the  spa-it  flown  for  ever  ?  The  only  persons  in  whom  it 
fm^"  0  llv?t  ■»  filths  and  maidens  of  England  and 
America,  who  pelt  and  chase  each  other  wildly  for  an  hour  or  two, 

IhontZZii h°mV°  ^rapturous  letters  t0  distant  friends 
about  the  light-heartedness  of  the  Italians.  Why  is  this  ?  Many 
explanations  have  been  given;  some  say  the  people  are  ground 

Mothers  T:  S?  dl  °ld  me™'  is  "AS  out  ofthem 
and  others  that  they  were  formerly  children,  but  that  politics 
have  made  men  ot  them,  and  they  have  cast  away  childish  things 

hem  of  tTD  a!'f 6  that  tbe  Si-"ht  °f  f0r"?n  Fuxnry  ]™  robbed 
fun  I  ,  !  CaiiaC'!J  t0/Ty  8iffiPle  mirth  and  inexpensive 
fun.    lou  are  so  weaned  and  dispirited  that  you  scarcely  care  • 

Jrav  S  the"  W  ""Si a8  ^  aS  c™>  aud  S  you; 
b  ^  ll  ^PIng  °f  ll0me'  rhere  -vou  know  a  tavern 
m  which  a  sound  old  w,ne  may  be  had.  There  you  cast  aside 
your  domino  and  mask.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hSh  d, 1 
vaulted  room,  or  rather  cellar,  a  number  of  respectable  E 
keepers  are  seated  round  an  oil  lamp.  They  are  celeb Sting  Si 
Carnival  with  an  extra  Jiaaco  or  two  of  the  right  sort.  You  wi 
follow  their  example  only  you  do  not  want  the  B-i-  i£is 
pW  to  sit  in  darkness  and  moralise  on  the  drearies  so  a 
Qthcial  holidays.  You  have  hardly  drunk  your  second  glass,  how 
ever,  when  a  sound  of  suppressed  tittering  is  heard  at  the  dom- 

,^071^7"  fnte!;VnLf  -eryda/costume  followed  K 
bevy  of  masked  girls.    Iheir  dresses  have  evidently  been  Batched 
ogHheroutot  o  d  odds  and  ends,  but  they  have  the  tr  e  0  d 
JSrfSrf  S  b—?>aud  you  can  see'ataglance  that  th 
tiue  spmt  of  the  carnival  is  alive  in  every  pulse      They  can 

/  best  and  oldest  wine,  and  they  turn  to  drink  it 
so  that  no  one  may  recognize  them  when  they  lift  the  dark 
veil  which  hangs  from  their  half  masks  and  "hide   the  lower 

"dvanc  st^heThf    ^J"  W  finished>  the  old  hdy 

ihwe  •  » Sir  T  h  /?  ,sa-vs  t0  0Ile  «f  those  who  are  seated 
been  sdecf  d  to  n  v  f  honour.  to  inf°rni  you  that  you  have 
oeen  selected  to  pay  for  our  wine.  And,  oh!"  she  adds  in 
a   very  audible  whisper,   "if  you   only  knew  who  drank  it 

name  0t^hte1' anSeS>  and  everybody  wants  to  know  the  seer* 
name  After  a  long  apparent  hesitation,  dm  in-  which  all  the 
«*  have  escaped,  the  crone  reveals  the  Chnstian"  name  of  sonS 
hody  whom  the  victim  is  supposed  to  affect,  or,  faE  this  she 

^^S^ii^riTHinA  most  b,'a,,tiri11  ,adies  -  £ 

doom  famine*  of  Lome.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Italians  that  this 
joke  is  never  play  ed  off  upon  a  stranger  or  a  poor  man  unless  a 

aFmatteiPPofn,    *  "f~  -^T^  th«  reSt>  wb»  be  is  se'l  e"  ed as 
a  niattei  of  course  ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  understood  thit  th«  1 
whole  company  pays  the  very  inconsiderable  tax  j 
But,  if  you  have  any  of  the  electricity  of  the  time  about  vou  : 

vour  r  arPP  1 '°r, ,°  low  ,hem.  a  Porter  will  demand  your  ticket  or 
vour  name.  1  ou  answer,  you  are  a  poor  brother  of  the  Carnival- 

J   ,  "  ""^  'J  '  «PPf««»«. .  You  si„Ple  „ut  ft.  moM  fo,. 
•me "to  tam?.'  ? ?  '    i"'  0  "J :-"  Sir.  i  !»"  a 

attenda^ratl  nt^elto'"^d  Ee  *  ""^V^  V*2, 
duenna  as  (rranhicallv  «Lf^«l!   n       *  y0U  must  describe  the 

tender, 'and  the  offln  ed  aiden  bv  tP %  th"  P***  coy  the 
Skill.    When  you  emei  nlf  tb  '  bj,turns-  Wlth  n°  inconsiderable 

crowd  round  jCwith  the"  Sassrr,         °f  ^ 
each— not  to  do  so  wn„w  V       '  5-  d  you  mLlst  take  a  siP  f*°m 
wine  and  oL"  our  o^tl^glS  fSHZ*"  iff  "jf 

:r-r^i^^:^ 

ladies  to  partake  of  thLTL^  SSL'&SS?  A  bSf 

Jffi  iTff  oufoVnraL^b  I0"      m!  S3*.  atS 
to  be  ostentatious        1 ^  abftW  a]1  thin^  take  care  nJt 

0fSloweSL8Si^      P°?fIeia  the  ^ordinary  tact 
carried  on  your^ioch  Trt,  t         d  WOmLan  With  whoiu  voJ  have 
youi  mock  flirtation  may  perhaps  unexpectedly  turn 


the  desprlnt^r,  ti,  k  n  c1.'  u  tneiu.  ruit  to  continue 
ff^fflToiy  wllh^r  hir^'S1  Se^ 2*  ^  ^  ^ 
n^bbonnng  church  ;  the  music  is  soSw^tt  Z^ZiS, 
but  the  fun  grows  heartier  and  the  dancing  wilder  from  hour  f • 

Sate  y°\Wish  t0ta1"3  PMt  la  tlle  latte"'  vou  muTask  tl  e 
dame  of  your  choice  to  stand  up  with  you.  After  she  has  hobbled 
a  few  paces  and  returned  to  her  seat,  girl  after  girl  will  ask  hS 
permission  to  dance  with  you,  and  you  too  are  free  to  choose  wS 
Partner  you  will.  At  last  the  moment  for  unmasking  comes,  and 
now  you  may  admire  not  only  the  stately  forms  and  graceful 
movements,  but  the  dark,  passionate,  unfathomable  eyes!  Take 
care,  however,  not  to  look  too  deeply  into  any  single  pair  of  them 
the  youths  around  you,  for  all  their  soft  manoers  and  car  X 
gaiety,  have  sharp  knives  in  their  pockets,  and  there  ar  many 
dark  comers  between  here  and  your  lodgings.  Y 


TRAGICOMCEDIA  POLITIC  A. 

rpm  «  comparatively  very  limited"  throats  (see  Mr. Gladstone 
J-  °n  Monday  night)  of  the  garrison  of  Skkat  have  been  duly 
cut,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  informed  that  it  "  may  bo 
the  worse  (see  Laxly  News  of  Wednesday)  for  havitS  d3  to 
remonstrate  with  this  method  of  educating  Ly^  "£  ™ Tthe 
blessings  of  constitutmnal  government.  Some°  on^hla  said  (or  it" 
he  has  not  we  make  him  a  present  of  the  remark)  that  thSwould 
be  no  such  roanojr  joke  as  politics  if  the  thing  were  not  =o  seHmw 
and  that  the  student  of  matters  political  would  break  hi  heS 

enlwamu«eSA ?♦?  ™  ^  ^  ^  ^iVlt 
enme.s  amusement.    At  the  present  moment  there  appear  to  be 
thi  e  distinct  defences  of  the  person  whom  they  rudely  cafl  in  Berlin 
the  author  of  the  Soudan  massacres."    Thcf  first  is  S  f"2Z 

S^1 J  1: 1 1'ehev;  bin!5at ;  S bein-  perfeetIy taw to  lis 

ex]  en  that  even  after  the  4th  of  January,  when  Lord  QraS 
I  assumed  absolute  command  over  Egyptian  policy  in  the  Soud?S  »nd 
!  .f^bere  the  gaiTison  of  Aden  and  Sir  William  Hewettbetweei 
hen.  could  without  a  man  from  Suez  or  from  Bombay  havT  ie- 

?v  ?»  f  ?"*  thrt'e  t,meS  °Ver-    The  seC01ld  i«  that  it  w^neces 
sary  that  the  comparatively  limited  exte.it  of  jugular  should  luff,  ■ 
j  m  order  that  the  absolute  consistency  of  cowSc  or  the  uai  of 
|   he  bovernment  should  remain  intact;  on  which  it  L  unnecc  "ai^ 
to  make  further  comment.    The  third  recalls  o^tl,,  +7  y 
1  merit  of  fJaiaphas  on  a  celebrated  Jc^t^^^ 
pedient  that  the  garrisons  of  Sinkat  and  Tokkai 71L  tl  fo  •  ? 
order  that  Geiieral  Gordon  might  relieve  KhSouSS  g?*£ 

™^«a^ 

looked  this  important  leading  case  ■  st,/  ;?  ;7?2      ?i       6  °V61 

good  to  dwell  too  much  on  their  fate  Th,Z \t  l  „Ph Ti  P  V  1 
to.the  goodly  army  of  *^Sdo?2  £  bttVeSeTow 

ull  oi  Minora  III.    Here  in  England  we  are  quite  helnles<!  A 

oerot  Jauiament,  and  whose  name  has  sometimes  been  seen  in 
division- hsts  as  an  advocate  of  refusing  grants  to  the  fIii 

this  remarkable  utterance.     But  we  are  win,  !l 
tragedy  though  it  is  certainly  not  without"  l    obv  ^imic 
touch  here,  have  the  ground  too  much  to  itself    The  present 
purpose  is  rather  to  survey  the  proceedings  of  the  neLSs  3 
the  party  who  are  responsible  for  the  late  massacres  Sm  I  W 


the  picture,"  as  a  certain  critic ^kedTp^h^er";^ 
pbells  "Lochiel,"  and  it  wants  relieving 


than  wisely,  of  Cam 

There  is  no  lack  of  re£eT  In  £S  pk^,  Se^'thl  RadSi 
attempt  surely  a  pyramidal  farce  in  itself,  to  pla/the  old  ~  o  ' 
Sold  stX01  °0  h0I8eS-8re  -tUK :  of  tin- 

at  ease  and  call  for  Spirited  policS  P  Lrelf ^1°  81*a*  iome 
actionary  on  the  nart  of  tli      7'    i      7     13  1S  a  llttle  re" 
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metropolis,  despite  its  notorious  inferiority  in  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  to  Kennaquhair  and  Llanpuinpsaint,  must,  on  the 
same  authority,  sometimes  be  right.  And  then,  too,  the  facts 
happen  to  be  dreadfully  unmanageable.  It  is  not  the  metropolis 
alone  by  any  means  tbat  entertains  a  mild  objection^  to  the 
butchering  of  the  allies  and  virtual  wards  of  England  within  a  few 
cannon-shots  of  Admiral  Hewett's  long-range  gum.  The  imma- 
culate provinces,  despite  the  fact  that  their  newspapers  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  more  under  the  immediate  command  of  party  in- 
fluences than  those  of  the  capital,  have  been  by  no  means  behind- 
hand with  expressions  of  disgust  at  the  sanguinary  silliness  of 
the  Ministry.  The  calls  for  a  firmer  policy  in  Egypt  come  from 
the  very  quarters  which  four  years  ago  furnished  the  forces  where- 
with to"  tight  the  wicked  clubman  and  the  luxurious  Londoner.  Our 
good  friends  of  the  party  of  scuttling  and  slaughter  should  have 
stuck  to  "  great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  There  is  apparently 
some  conjuring  still  to  be  done  with  that.  The  provinces  might 
be  conciliated  by  the  suggestion  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  exactly 
reverses  his  policy  he  will  still  be  the  best  man  obtainable.  But 
it  is  a  bad  way  to  conciliate  them  by  calling  names  at  those  who 
express  the  very  opinions  which  they  express  themselves. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  few  partisans  who  have  not  feared  to 
throw  everything  but  party  allegiance  to  the  winds,  and  to  defend 
the  most  cowardly  blundering  that  any  English  statesmen  have 
ever  been  guilty  of,  is  less  amusing  than  the  behaviour  of  some  of 
their  leaders.    The  House  of  Commons  at  question  time  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  was  for  a  cynic  pure  and  simple  the  finest,  happiest 
hunting-ground  possible.     The  echo  of  Lord  Harrington's  cele- 
brated announcement  last  week  in  two  breaths  that  General  Gordon 
is  not  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  that  General  Gordon 
is  Governor-General,  by  the  Khedive's  appointment,  of  the  Soudan, 
dies  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  fuller  symphonies  in  prevarica- 
tion and   subterfuge  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  executed  on  these  two  days  fill  the  enraptured  ear. 
Now  it  was  Lord  Edmond  requiring  notice  of  a  question  about 
already-printed  telegrams  and  disclaiming  cognizance  of  notorious 
communications.    Now  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  remarking  that  the 
distance  from  the  English  army  in  Egypt  to  Sinkat  is  "  a  matter 
for  debate  and  discussion.-'    Then  the  Prime  Minister  continued 
with  the  comparatively  very  limited  extent  of  the  garrisons  of 
Sinkat  and  Tokkar— certainly  the  extent  of  the  garrison  of  Sinkat 
is  now  very  limited  indeed.   By  the  grace  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it 
is  limited  to  four  sick  men.    These  things  led  up  by  a  gradual 
crescendo  to  the  magnilicent  Bunsbyism  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced   that   "  the  instructions  and   the   actions  _  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would   be  conformable  to  their  views 
and  intentions.''    After  this,  even  the  coda  that  "  no  part  of 
the  case  [especially  the  throats  of  the  garrison  of  Sinkat]  will 
be  found  to  have  been  neglected"  might  have  seemed  merely  a 
dying  fall.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  done.    He  said  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Eorster  (who  apparently  cannot  forget  out  of  office  that 
he  was  a  humanitarian  in  it,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  successful  forgetfulness  in  the  opposite  conditions) 
that  "a  comment  [he  was  not  asked  lor  a  comment,  but  an 
answer]  might  probably  lead  to  expectations  beyond  what  he 
contemplated."    Next  day  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  outdid  even 
his  chief  m  the  execution  of  a  difficult  movement.    He  promised 
to  make  an  inquiry  "  immediately,"  and  then  he  defined  imme- 
diately as  "in  whatever  way  I  consider  best."  One  ought  perhaps 
to  be  rather  grateful  to  Lord  Edmond  for  this  last  striking  word. 
The  definition  of  "immediate"  by  "in  whatever  way  I  consider 
best"  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  young  friend 
showed  his  fitness  for  a  position  in  the  Government  by  using  it. 
Only  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  limit  the  phrase  to  this 
particular  use.    The  right  time  to  do  a  thing  is  the  time  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  about  him  consider  best,  and  the  time 
that  they  have  considered  best  must  have  been  the  right  time. 
They  considered  it  the  best  way  to  let  the  garrison  of  Sinkat  be 
massacred,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on  that  point.  Ihey 
consider  it  (not  without  considerable  pressure  from  without)  the 
best  way  not  to  let  the  garrison  of  Tokkar  be  massacred,  and  that 
will  be  right  too.    They  could  not  insist  in  the  case  of  Hicks 
Pasha's  expedition,  because  that  would  he  to  assume  responsibility  ; 
but  they  did  insist  in  the  case  of  Baker  Pasha's  expedition,  and 
yet  that  did  not  impose  any  responsibility  upon  them.  Then- 
actions  and  instructions  will  be  conformable  to  their  views  and 
intentions ;  and,  as  their  views  and  intentions  are  ex  hypothm  in- 
fallible and  impeccable,  their  actions  and  instructions  must  be 
ditto,  ditto.    This  kind  of  verbal  wriggling  is  called  by  their 
henchmen  "  high  argument "  ("  high  old  argument  "  would  be  a 
slight  addition  and  a  considerable  improvement).    The  garrison  ot 
Sinkat  was  such  a  little  one!    The  improvements  introduced  by 
Mr   Clifford  Llovd  in  the  Egvptian  administration  were  so 
remarkable  !    It  would  be  such  a  pity  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of 
General  Gordon's  plan  by  drawing  swords  and  charging  muskets ! 
High  arguments  indeed! 

The  political  Democritus  has  quite  the  best  of  it  on  this  occasion, 
aud  it  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  acknowledge  our  own 
inability  entirely  to  rise  or  sink  to  the  level  of  his  situation.  It 
is  very  weak,  no" doubt,  very  childish,  very  un-nineteenth-century. 
We  ought  to  do  nothing  "but  avail  ourselves  of  the  abundant  ; 
pasture  for  the  humourist  which  is  presented  by  the  spectacle  ot 
the  honour  of  a  great  nation  and  the  duties  of  common  humanity 
draped  in  the  dirt  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice's  definitions  of  "  immediately,"  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
e  nidations  of  Captain  Cuttle's  great  oracle,  and  of  the  admiring 


applause  of  Tiadieal  newspapers.  But  in  order  to  do  nothing  but 
this  a  man  must  forget  that  he  is  an  Englishman ;  and  then 
Englishmen  who  forget  tbat  they  are  Englishmen  do  not  per- 
ceive the  joke.  So  here  is  the  eternal  incompatibility.  Si  M. 
Schnadhorst  «<WHi(— what  a  figure  his  chiefs  are  cutting ;  si  nous 
pouvions — laugh  at  the  figure  which  they  make  Englishmen  cut ! 
But  Mr.  Schnadhorst  will  still  be  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  keep  his 
Schnadhorstiau  mind ;  and  we  for  our  part  do  not  greatly  envy 
him.  The  tragedy  somewhat  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  comedy, 
but  it  is  a  tragi-comedy  still. 


THE  NEW  MAETIXI-EXFIELD  PJFLE. 

THEPi.E  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  merits 
of  the  new  40-inch  bore  rifle  lately  reissued  from  the  Royal 
Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield,  for  trial  and  report.  The  arm  as  it 
now  stands  differs  in  some  minor  details  from  that  issued  experi- 
rxentally  in  1882,  but  the  differences  are  of  the  nature  of  improve- 
ments which  occur  during  the  making  of  any  new  machine,  and 
need  not  be  noticed  here.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  consider  in 
what  respect,  if  in  any,  the  new  rifle  is  likely  to  prove  a  better 
infantry  arm  than  the  present  service  Martini-Henry  rifle.  The 
breech-loading  action — namely,  that  invented  by  Martini  on  the 
falling  block  system — is  the  same  in  both  rifles.  It  will  be  con- 
venient in  this  notice  to  speak  of  the  present  service  rifle  as  the 
Martini-Henry,  and  of  the  new  experimental  rifle  a3  the  Martini- 
Enfield. 

The  improvements  claimed  for  the  Martini-Enfield  consist 
mainly  of  a  new  pattern  fore-end,  of  several  additional  appliances 
which"  could,  if  desired,  be  fitted  to  any  rifle,  and  of  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  in  the  weight 
of  the  bullet. 

The  lore-end,  it  should  be  explained,  is  that  part  of  the  stock 
which  is  in  front  of  the  breech.  In  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  a 
groove  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-end,  and  forms  a  bed 
lor  the  barrel.  Held  together  by  steel  bands,  the  barrel  and  fore- 
end  form  the  shaft  of  a  pike  sufficiently  light  and  strong,  whose 
point  is  the  fixed  bayonet.  It  is  stated  at  Enfield  that  water  finds 
its  way  to,  and  lodges  in,  the  barrel-groove  of  the  fore-end  ;  that 
in  this  way  many  barrels  get  injured  through  rust,  and  in  time 
become  unserviceable.  In  order  to  obviate  this  liability  to  damage, 
the  barrel  of  the  Martini-Enfield  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  fore-end 
instead  of  lying  in  it — that  is,  the  exterior  of  the  barrel  is  exposed 
to  view  both  above  and  below — so  that  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  every  part  of  it  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
rust.  Time  and  a  certain  amount  of  wear  and  tear  will  be  required 
to  show  whether  the  change  is  a  good  one.  The  necessity  for  any 
change  in  this  respect  would  have  been  more  clear  had  it  been 
stated  by  the  authorities  at  Enfield  what  proportion  of  barrels 
become  unserviceable  through  the  setting  up  of  rust  between  the 
barrel  and  the  present  fore-end. 

The  Martini-Enfield  is  fitted  with  an  improved  pattern  back- 
sight. The  leaf,  instead  of  being  graduated  for  every  hundred 
yards  only  (as  in  the  Martini-Henry),  is  marked  for  every  half  and 
quarter  hundred  between  500  and  1,500  yards.  There  is  also  a 
slidino-  wind-gauge— the  device  of  the  Armourer  Sergeant  at 
II  vthe— attached  to  the  back-sight.  These  additions  will  doubt- 
less be  of  great  use  in  enabling  the  soldier  to  correct  his  elevation 
and  allowance  for  wind.  As  at  distances  over  1,500  yards  a  man 
cannot  (if  the  butt  is  in  his  shoulder)  raise  his  eye  sufficiently 
above  the  breech  to  get  the  required  elevation,  the  Martini- 
Enfield  is  provided  with  a  long-range  sight,  consisting  of  a  fixed 
back-sight  (on  the  left  side  of  the  rifle)  and  a  long-range  front-sight 
o-raduated  from  1,000  to  2,000  yards.  When  in  use,  the  long- 
rano-e  front-sight  hangs  down  from  the  left  side  of  the  upper  band. 
Thus  elevation  is  obtained,  not  by  depressing  the  breech  below  the 
line  of  aim,  but  by  raising  the  muzzle  above,  and  of  course 
slightly  to  one  side  of,  that  line.  When  not  required  for  imme- 
diate use,  the  long-range  front-sight  can,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  be 
stowed  along  the  barrel  and  fore-end ;  when  not  required  at  all,  it 
can  be  unshipped  and  stowed  away  in  the  pouch.  It  may  be 
noticed  that,  in  aiming  at  extreme  ranges  with  the  long-range 
sh'ht,  few  men  will  be  able  to  rest  the  cheek  or  chin  on  the  butt 
of  their  rifle ;  the  difficulty  of  aiming  and  holding  steadily  will  be 
thereby  increased  at  least  twofold.  This  drawback  might  he  got 
rid  of  "by  placin"-  a  pad  between  the  cheek  and  the  butt.  In  the 
Martini  action  the  very  act  of  loadiDg  places  the  rifle,  so  to  speak, 

at  To^the^breech  action  of  the  Martini-Enfield  a  safety  bolt 
has  been  added.  When  the  bolt  is  pressed  back,  the  trigger 
does  not  act,  and  the  action  is  thus  kept,  as  it  were,  at 
"  half  cock  "  In  order  to  make  the  rifle  ready  tor  faring,  the  bolt 
most  be  pressed  forward.  When  it  is  intended  to  fire  the  rifle 
immediately  alter  loading,  there  is.  of  course,  no  occasion  to  use 
the  safety  bolt.  Thus  in  the  Martini-Enfield  action  there  are  two 
methods  of  brinsrimr  the  rifle  to  "full  cock."  Men  used  to  guns 
will  most  likely  consider  there  is  some  danger  attending  the  lor- 
mation  of  a  double  habit  in  the  matter  ot  cocking  a  gun  But  the 
safety  bolt,  like  the  new  pattern  back-sight; ?nd*^«nf*™8? 
shrht  is  undergoing  trial.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  geneial 
2K3^  adverse  to  the  safety  bolt,  decidedly  in  favour  ot 
the  new  pattern  back-sight  and  sliding  wind-gauge,  and  pretty 
evenly  divided  about  the  long-range  sight 

The  Martiui-Enfield  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  redu:tion  in 
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the  size  of  the  bore  and  in  the  weight  of  the  bullet.  The  bore  of 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle  is  o-45  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  rifled  on 
the  Henry  system.  The  bore  of  the  Martini-Enfield  is  0'40  inch 
in  diameter,  and  is  rifled  with  a  ratchet  rifling',  the  grooves 
being  either  seven  or  nine  in  number,  and  the  twist  one  turn  in 
1 5  inches.  The  weight  of  the  Martini-Henry  bullet  is  480  grains, 
that  of  the  Martini-Enfield  384,  the  powder  charge  of  85  grains 
being  the  same  for  both.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  of  about 
one-fifth  of  the  bore-space  and  of  exactly  one-fifth  in  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  is  to  raise  the  starting  or  muzzle  velocity,  as  it  is 
called,  from  1,315  to  1,570  feet  per  second. 

The  importance  of  the  difference  of  these  rates  is  apparent  if 
we  extend  the  comparison  to  the  rifles  of  other  countries.  As 
regards  muzzle  velocity,  the  French,  Austrian,  Kussian,  and 
German  rifles  are  all  superior  to  the  Martini-Henry,  and  all 
inferior  to  the  Martini-Enfield.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  muzzle 
•velocity  of  the  French  Gras,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  four 
-alluded  to,  is  higher  by  100  feet  per  second  than  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  Martini-Henry ;  whereas  the  muzzle  velocity  of 
the  German  Mauser,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  four,  is  lower — 
also  by  100  feet  a  second — than  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the 
JMartini- Enfield.  In  all  probability,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  ex- 
perimental bore  is  due  to  the  growing  conviction  that  the  English 
bullet  ought  to  leave  the  muzzle  at  least  as  quickly  as  the  bullet 
of  any  other  infantry  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  superior  muzzle  velocity,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  bullet,  when  set  in  motion,  should 
have  in  itself  the  greatest  possible  power  of  maintaining  velocity 
throughout  its  flight.  This  power  depends  on  the  relation — con- 
veniently termed  sectional  density — which  exists  between  the 
weight  of  the  bullet  and  its  diameter.  In  this  respect  the 
Martini-Henry  bullet  is  superior  to  those  of  all  the  Continental 
rifles,  but  inferior  to  the  new  ^o-inch  bullet  used  with  the 
Martini-Enfield.  The  new  bullet  has,  in  fact,  a  greater  driving 
power  in  proportion  to  the  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  From  the  combination  of  a  vastly  superior  muzzle 
velocity  with  a  most  favourable  sectional  density,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  new  bullet — provided  it  has  a 
rotation  sufficient  to  ensure  perfect  stability — has  a  greater 
velocity,  and  consequently  a  flatter  trajectory,  throughout  its 
entire  flight  than  any  other  known  infantry  rifle.  Stability  of  the 
bullet  is  ensured,  and  air-boring  power  still  further  augmented, 
by  the  increased  rotation  due  to  the  higher  muzzle  velocity  and 
the  quicker  twist  of  rifling.  The  Martini-Henry  and  Martini- 
Enfield  bullets  leave  the  barrel  making  respectively  720  and  1,250 
revolutions  per  second. 

What  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  is  that,  when  the 
bore  is  reduced,  the  accuracy  of  shooting  should  remain  unim- 
paired. Hitherto  experience  has  shown  that  the  quicker  the 
twist  and  the  smaller  the  bore,  the  greater  the  risk  of  un- 
manageable fouling;  and,  if  (he  fouling  becomes  excessive,  the 
muzzle  velocity  will  vary  and  the  shooting  will  be  uneven.  But 
Enfield— if  responsible  for  the  cartridge  as  well  as  for  the  rifle- 
has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  modifications  in  the  cartridge 
consequent  upon  the  reduction  of  the  bore  appear  to  be  perfectly 
successful.  To  begin  with,  a  solid-drawn  cartridge  case  is  for 
several  reasons  a  great  improvement.  The  freedom  from  fouling 
— due  probably  to  an  improved  wad — is  most  marked.  The 
amount  of  recoil  is  very  much  the  same  as  with  the  Martini- 
Henry — that  is  to  say,  if  the  rifle  be  held  properly,  it  is  insigni- 
iicant.  The  accuracy  of  the  Martini-Enfield  at  1,000  yards  is 
equal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Martini-Henry  at  500  yards.  "Beyond 
1,000  yards  no  strict  comparison  appears  to  have  been  made"  It 
would  be  interesting  to  tbe  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  those 
more  nearly  concerned,  if  the  accuracy  figure  of  merit  of  both 
rifles  could  be  taken  at  1,500  and  2,000  yards  with  the  same  ex- 
actness as  it  has  been  taken  at  500  and  1,000  yards.  Perhaps  the 
experimental  range  at  Enfield  does  not  admit  of  this ;  and  iu  any 
case  a  horizontal  area,  saj  a  tide-washed  sand,  would  probablv 
.afford  the  most  convenient  target  for  determining  how  closely  the 
shots  will  group  at  extreme  ranges.  The  Martini-Henry,  in  spite 
of  its  comparatively  low  muzzle  velocity,  and  in  virtue  of  its  good 
sectional  density,  more  than  holds  its  own  when  compared  with 
any  of  the  foreign  rifles  for  long  range  and  accuracy.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  satisfactory  if  the  comparison  between  the  two 
Martinis  were  made  as  complete  as  possible.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  would  be  direct  and  valuable.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
bullet,  which  is  comparatively  light  and  long,  would  of  the  two 
"be  more  affected  by  a  side  wind.  This,  as  bearing  on  the  possi- 
bility of  arjy  further  reduction  of  bore,  seems  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant _  point.  At  all  events,  the  trials  to  be  thoroughly 
instructive  should  be  carried  on  in  boisterous  as  well  as  in  still 
weather. 

"When  it  has  been  shown  what  can  be  done  in  this  climate  with 
A  limited  number  of  specially-made  rounds,  it  will  still  remain  to 
be  seen  what  results  can  be  obtained  with  auimunition  which 
having  been  made  in  bulk  and  carried  for  a  time  in  the  men's 
ouches,  is  afterwards  expended  in  continuous  firing  under  an 
ndian  sun.  If  under  these  conditions  there  is  no  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  accuracy  of  shooting,  the  Martini-Enfield  must 
in  the  fundamental  matters  of  barrel  and  ammunition,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  each  to  the  other,  be  pronounced  a  far  more  power- 
ful rifle  than  the  Martini-Henry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Martini-Enfield  is  heavier  than  the 


Martini-Henry.  The  weight  of  the  stock  and  the  exterior  form 
of  thebarrel  are  the  same  in  both,  but  the  greater  thickness  of 
barrel  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  bore  causes  a  difference  of  six 
ounces  in  weight  between  the  two  patterns.  It  is  urged  at  Enfield 
that,  since  the  Martini-Enfield  ammunition  is  round  for  round 
lighter  than  the  present  Martini-Henry  ammunition,  the  weight  of 
the  new  rifle  and  seventy  rounds  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
Martini-Henry  with  a  like  number  of  rounds.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that,  while  a  soldier  can  never  part  with  his  rifle, 
more  or  less  of  his  ammunition  can  on  occasion  be  carried  for  him. 
That  the  outside  of  the  new  barrel  is  of  the  same  dimensions  33 
that  of  the  Martini-Henry  is  probably  due  to  economical  reasons. 
Alterations  in  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  a  machine-made 
barrel  would  entail  a  corresponding  change  in  the  factory  plant. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  extra  thickness  of  metal  is  conducive  to  good 
shooting.  But  on  this  head  it  may  be  said  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  room  for  surmise.  It  should  in  fact  be  positively  determined 
by  sheer  experiment  whether  the  new  Martini-Enfield  barrel  can- 
not without  any  serious  loss  of  accuracy  in  shooting  be  made  as 
light,  or  even  lighter,  than  the  barrel  of  the  service  Martini- 
Henry. 

A  contrivance  called  a  "  quick-loader "  has  been  issued  for 
simultaneous  trial  with  the  Martini-Enfield.  It  could  be  used,  if 
desired,  with  any  rifle ;  its  efficiency  does  not  affect  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  rifle ;  still  a  short  notice  of  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  object  of  the  "quick-loader,"  as  the  name  implies,  is 
to  facilitate  rapidity  of  loading.  It  is  a  case  made  of  metal ;  and 
in  shape  and  appearance  is  somewhat  like  a  small  pouch.  When 
not  required  for  use  it  can  be  slung  from  the  waistbelt.  When  in 
use  it  is  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  rifle,  close  to  the  breech- 
action.  It  contains  six  cartridges,  which  by  means  of  a  spring 
are  forced  up  one  after  the  other  in  a  very  ready  manner  to  the 
loader's  hand. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that,  after  it  has  been  filled 
and  fixed  to  the  rifle,  a  nimble  man  may  fire  the  six  rouuds  about 
four  or  five  seconds  quicker  than  he  could  when  loading  in  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  pouch.  It  is  possible  that  some  pattern 
of  "quick-loader"  may  be  introduced  into  the  service,  but  no 
contrivance  which  involves  the  handling  of  the  cartridge  between 
each  round  can  be  compared  for  rapidity  with  a  self -loading,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  a  magazine  rifle. 

By  a  magazine  rifle  is  meant  a  rifle  that  contains  within  itself — 
presumably  in  the  butt — a  magazine  or  reservoir  (holding  a 
limited  number  of  cartridges),  combined  with  a  mechanical  action 
which,  by  trigger  pressure  only — or  at  all  events  with  the  aid  of 
one  other  motion — performs  all  the  functions  of  loading  ;  so  that, 
the  magazine  being  filled  beforehand,  the  firer  can  repeat  his  shots 
almost  as  quickly  as  he  can  aim  and  fire.  In  the  hands  of  well- 
trained  troops  the  odds  in  favour  of  a  magazine  rifle  as  against  the 
ordinary  breech-loader  would,  ceteris  paribus,  be  very  like  the  odds 
in  favour  of  an  ordinary  breech-loader  as  against  the  old  muzzle- 
loader.  At  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory 
pattern  of  a  magazine  rifle ;  but  it  is  notorious  that,  so  soon  as 
some  ingenious  inventor  can  design  a  thoroughly  efficient  maga- 
zine action,  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  European  Powers  is  ready 
to  adopt  the  system.  This  means,  of  course,  that  every  other 
Power  who  can  afford  to  follow  the  example  set,  or  who  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  so,  will  sooner  or  later  re-arm  their  infantry  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Whether  after  further  experiment,  including  trial  of  the  wear 
and  tear  sort,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  substitute  the  Martini- 
Enfield  for  the  Martini-Henry  as  a  general  infantry  arm,  is  a 
question  which  probably  depends  on  the  condition  of'  the  service 
rifles  now  in  use,  on  the  number  of  these  not  yet  issued,  and  on 
some  other  considerations.  It  might  be  good  economy  to  reserve 
the  present  stock  of  Martini-Henry  rifles  for  issue  to  the  Volun- 
teers in  exchange  for  the  Snider.  It  may  be  imperative — no  one 
can  say  how  soon — for  us  to  adopt  a  rifle  of  the  magazine  type; 
but  in  any  case,  if  we  have  to  re-arm  the  infantry  of  the  line, 
the  arm  should  surely  in  every  respect  be  the  very  best  we  can 
make. 

_  Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  exact  requirements  of  an  infantry 
rifle.  With  regard  to  rapidity  of  fire  it  can  of  course  be  argued, 
as  it  was  on  the  introduction  of  breech-loaders,  that  a  magazine 
system  will  lead  to  much  reckless  expenditure  of  ammunition  ;  but 
ammunition  is  meant  to  be  expended,  of  course  under  proper 
control.  Again,  with  regard  to  accuracy,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
(27th  December  last)  an  authority  no  less  than  General  Boxer 
contended  in  so  many  words  that  because  our  soldiers  have  not 
sufficient  skill  to  do  full  justice  to  the  rifle  they  have,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  give  them  one  that  shoots  better.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  any  infantry  battalion  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  men  who  can 
get  the _  most  out  of  the  Martini-Henry;  but  the  built  of 
our  soldiers  can  use  their  rifle  with  more  or  less  effect ;  and  the 
question  is  not,  in  fact,  whether  the  skill  of  our  men  is  up  to  the 
power  of  the  rifle,  but  whether,  on  the  whole,  a  better-shooting 
rifle  will  increase  the  chances  of  hitting.  On  this  point  all  argu- 
ments must,  give  way  before  the  practical  reason  that  we  are 
obliged,  as  before  hinted,  to  keep  pace  with  our  neighbours.  If 
we  are  a  little  in  front  of  them,  so  much  the  better. 

In  the  hands  of  young  troops— however  well  trained,  but  unused 
to  war — it  must  be  expected  that  the  worth  of  a  superior  weapon 
must  now  and  then  be  cancelled  in  the  flurry  and  excitement  of 
the  first  onset.    But  for  English  infantry,  steadied  down  to  their 
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■work,  the  best  rifle  must — weight  and  other  things  being  equal — 
always  be  that  which  combines,  when  wanted,  the  greatest  rapidity 
of  fire  with  the  greatest  hitting  power  at  all  ranges.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  best  rifle  in  the  world  is  of 
little  use  unless  it  be  backed  up,  not  only  by  sufficient  skill  in 
rifle-shooting,  but  also  by  sound  training  in  the  proper  application 
of  rifle-fire.  In  this  latter  respect  we  are  perhaps  somewhat 
behind  oar  nearer  neighbours. 


LISBOX. 

TO  write  with  any  enthusiasm  about  a  place  which  Fielding 
described  as  "  the  nastiest  city  in  the  world,"  and  where 
Childe  Harold  found  that 

Hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily, 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt, 

might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  require  considerable  courage  or  even 
audacity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  "the  father  of  the 
English  novel"  composed  his  Voyage  to  Lisbon  some  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  and,  which  is  more  important,  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  terrible  earthquake  which,  destroying  a  great  part  of 
Lisbon,  shook  the  hearts  of  all  Europe.  Fielding's  death  at 
Lisbon  on  the  eve  of  that  catastrophe  saved  him  from  the  coming 
horror,  but  it  also  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  rapid  regenera- 
tion of  the  city  which  followed.  As  for  "  the  Childe/'  he  was  in 
that  unwholesome  state  of  mind  which  leads  the  unreformed  but 
blase  debauchee  to  flee  from  his  fellow-creatures  and  all  their  works 
to  recruit  himself  by  the  contact  with  silent  nature.  Had  he 
visited  Lisbon  somewhat  later  in  his  course  of  travel  he  might 
very  well  have  dealt  more  gently  with  its  defects,  or  even  have 
discovered  beauty  in  the  city,  as  he  could  not  help  doing  in  its 
surroundings. 

Anyhow,  the  traveller  of  the  present  day  who  visits  Lisbon  with 
Byron's  description  in  his  thoughts  will  be  agreeably  disappointed. 
It  is  a  city  with  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  tourist,  who  will 
often  like  it  better  after  a  fortnight's  sojourn  than  in  the  first  glow 
of  novelty.  It  is  a  city  of  contrasts,  and  therefore  pleasing  to 
various  tastes.  Old  and  new,  crooked  and  regular,  hill  and  level, 
garden  and  street,  are  in  close  juxtaposition.  For  those  who  love 
uniformity  and  geometrical  plan  there  is  the  new  and  handsome 
central  quarter  on  the  ground  where  the  earthquake  played  its 
fiercest  havoc ;  for  the  antiquarian  there  is  the  rambling  and  tor- 
tuous Alfama  district  in  the  east,  with  the  castle  and  cathedral, 
and  Belem  in  the  west ;  while  he  who  would  find  the  country  iu 
the  town  has  only  to  mount  a  little  way,  to  roam  along  the  streets 
of  upper  Lisbon,  over  the  seven  hills  which  look  down  on  Tagus 
flowing  seaward.  There  is  dirt  in  the  more  squalid  parts  of  the 
city  as  there  is  in  every  capital ;  but  certainly  iu  these  days,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  it  does  not  soil  the  fair 
town  promiscuously  or  make  the  tourist  eager  to  flee  from  its 
highways  and  its  quays  to  the  open  country.  The  extreme 
beauty  of  the  surroundings  of  Lisbon  affords  a  more  than 
sufficient  explanation  of  any  neglect  of  the  city  itself.  Lisbon 
is  almost  crushed  by  its  proximity  to  scenery  such  as  Cintra 
can  show.  Those  who  care  not  for  a  capital  that  does  not 
possess  celebrated  pictures,  museums,  and  art  treasures  generally, 
must  go  elsewhere  than  to  Lisbon,  for  Lisbon  belongs  to  that 
class  of  cities  which  are  in  themselves  pictures,  and  so  situated 
that  they  can  be  seen  iu  panorama ;  and  it  so  happens  that  few  of 
such  cities  have  any  wealth  of  art  collections  to  show.  To  this  class 
belong,  among  European  capitals,  besides  Lisbon,  Constantinople 
— with  which  city  Lisbon  has  often  been  compared  as  regards  situ- 
ation— and  to  some  extent  the  gem  of  the  Baltic,  Stockholm. 
Were  the  comparison  with  the  former  to  hold  good  in  other  respects 
nowadays,  the  abusive  utterances  of  Fielding  and  Byron  would  not 
seem  obsolete,  but  might  stand  unchallenged. 

Of  the  English  travellers  who  visit  Lisbon  almost  all  approach 
it  by  water,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  impressive 
introduction  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Nor 
does  it  involve  any  sacritice,  for  the  time  taken  in  the  sea  passage 
is  practically  no  more  than  that  occupied  by  the  overland  journey 
from  England ;  and,  as  a  set-off  to  the  possible  miseries  of  ''the 
Bay  "  and  the  worry  of  the  quarantine  inspection  oil'  Belem  in  the 
Tagus,  the  railway  traveller  will  have  to  endure  long  and  dusty 
drives  in  the  slow  trains  of  the  Peninsula.  Most  of  those,  however, 
who  do  thus  come  to  Lisbon  only  spend  a  few  hours  there  on  their 
way  to  South  America  or  some  island  of  the  Atlantic,  and  have  no 
time  to  explore  the  city  thoroughly  during  their  flying  visit. 

Still,  a  day  of  ten  hours  or  so  in  Lisbon  is  a  day  well  spent,  and 
introduces  the  stranger  to  much  that  is  novel  to  his  eyes.  He 
finds  himself  in  a  city  which  only  misses  being  on  the  margin 
of  the  vast  Atlantic  by  some  seven  miles  of  river,  while  the 
river  itself  iu  front  of  Lisbon  widens  to  six  or  seven  miles, 
forming  a  deep  and  spacious  lake,  in  which  all  the  monster 
vessels  of  the  world  can  lie  at  anchor.  From  the  quays  he  may 
often  behold  many  an  English  man-of-war,  along  with  vessels 
that  wear  the  flags  of  all  the  countries  uf  the  world.  He  will 
have  the  Tagus  with  him  wherever  he  roams,  whether  along 
i  he  river  frontage  or  on  the  higher  ground  of  upper  and  suburban 
Lisbon,  with  Almada  across  the  water  on  the  south  standing  high 
against  the  sky.  He  will  see  the  waggons,  with  their  yoked  pairs 
of  patient  bullocks  and  their  solid  wooden  wheels,  creaking  and 


groaning  in  all  their  primitive  springlessness,  as  though  fresh  come 
from  some  old  Mantuan  farm  where  Virgil  had  stepped  aside  to 
let  them  pass.  Many  a  foot-passenger  will  brush  by  him  in  the 
graceful  short  jacket  and  turban  hat  common  also  in  Spain  ; 
while  tbe  ladies  of  fashion  will  pass  him  dressed  in  Parisian 
style,  but  often  carrying  the  large  fan  as  parasol,  and  he  will  very 
likely  wish  that  they  still  wore  the  mantilla,  which  would  make 
a  far  more  suitable  setting  for  their  dark  brunette  features.  The 
negro  and  the  mulatto  he  will  often  see,  the  African  stock  which 
has  crossed  back  from  Brazil,  descendants  of  the  Moor, 
Madeirans,  and  generally  a  great  mixture  of  facial  types  every- 
where. Carriages  drawn  by  pairs  of  mules  will  dash  past  him 
in  apparently  reckless  fashion  down  the  sleep  streets,  for  Lisbon 
is  all  hill  except  near  the  river  ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  will 
come  upon  some  one  of  the  chafarizes,  or  public  fountains,  fed 
from  the  splendid  aqueduct  of  Os  Arcos  across  the  Alcantara 
valley,  with  its  crowd  of  Gallegos,  or  Gallician  porters  from  the 
North  of  Spain,  filling  their  water-kegs  from  its  spouts,  which 
done  they  bear  them  off  upon  their  backs  to  sell  their  contents  to 
any  householder  along  their  route  who  may  be  attracted  by  the 
plaintive,  prolonged,  and  nasal  cry  of  "  Agua-a-a." 

These  gallegos  do  most  of  the  rough  and  menial  work  of  the 
capital.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese  are  too  proud  to 
undertake  it  themselves ;  however  that  may  be,  their  imported 
servants  bear  in  their  figures  and  in  their  faces  clear  evidence  of 
the  dignity  of  toil,  for  they  are  the  handsomest  and  best  set-up 
men  in  the  place,  and  now  and  then  one  sees  among  their  number 
a  very  Hercules,  brown-faced  and  brawny,  with  dark  curling  hair, 
especially  in  the  numerous  boats  that  keep  up  communication  be- 
tween the  vessels  in  the  river  and  the  shore. 

Modernized  Lisbon  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  city  and  i9  termi- 
nated towards  the  river  by  the  Praca  do  Commercio,  called  by  the 
English  Black  Horse  Square,  a  handsome  open  space  flanked  on 
the  east  by  the  Custom  House  and  on  the  west  by  the  Marine 
Arsenal,  both  fine  buildings.  A  triumphal  arch  on  the  north  side 
introduces  the  vista  of  the  Rua  Augusta,  one  of  the  parallel  hand- 
some streets,  crossed  by  smaller  streets  at  right  angles,  which 
terminate  northwards  in  the  square  which  holds  the  chief  theatre 
of  Lisbon.  Hard  by  this  spacious  quadrangle  another  smaller 
square  is  enlivened  by  a  market,  where  in  summer  huge  white 
standard  umbrellas  protect  the  market-women  and  their  wares  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  where  the  thirsty  traveller  can  buy  his  melon 
and  eat  it  on  the  spot.  On  the  other  side  lies  the  Paseio  Publico, 
a  small  but  beautiful  park,  aromatic  on  a  hot  day  in  summer  with 
the  sceut  from  the  pepper-trees,  which  render  a  snuff-box  super- 
fluous and  often  induce  a  sneeze,  while  the  ear  is  struck  by  the 
industrious  strident  note  of  some  great  green  tree-cicala,  rubbing 
his  ugly  body  with  his  legs.  Here,  in  the  evening,  a  regimental 
band  often  plays  while  the  Lisbonese  sit  drinking  their  black 
cofl'ee  with  Brazilian  sugar,  of  which  a  whole  saltcellarfull  scarce 
seems  to  sweeten  it. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  city,  to  the  east,  are  the  Cathedral^ 
partially  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake,  but  since  then  re- 
stored, and  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent,  where  are  buried  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  tombs  of  these  great 
ones  of  the  earth  afford  a  strange  spectacle,  as  they  are  in  the 
form  of  studded  hair  trunks,  such  as  our  grandmothers  used  in 
travelling  when  they  were  young.  As  one  gazes  at  these  unusual 
coffins,  the  droll  idea  will  arise  that  their  late  Majesties  have  been 
packed  up  ready  for  conveyance  ere  long  to  the  Stygian  shore  as 
personal  luggage  of  the  shrivelled  sacristan  who  haunts  their 
resting-place.  This  is  the  district  of  narrow,  winding  streets, 
where  lean  ownerless  dogs  lie  about  on  the  roadway,  useful  as 
scavengers  of  offal,  but  attractive  neither  by  breed  nor  condition  ; 
here,  too,  the  long  brown  cloak  worn  by  the  older  women  among 
the  poor  predominates,  and  the  tall,  pointed,  blue  woollen  cap  of 
the  men,  fishermen  and  others,  its  upper  part  drooping  over  and 
lying  flat  in  front. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  river-frontage  the  picturesque  tower  of 
Belem,  a  more  euphonious  contraction  of  Bethlehem  than  our 
word  Bedlam,  juts  out  into  the  Tagus,  while  near  it  is  the  monas- 
tery of  Belem,  or  Church  of  the  Ilieronymites,  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  highly  ornate,  though  perhaps  overloaded,  late  Gothic;  the 
old  Necessidades,  and  the  newer  Ajuda  Palace,  are  also  in  this 
direction.  Some  fourteen  miles  to  the  west  lies  Cintra,  whose 
beauties  have  been  too  often  described  to  need  further  mention, 
and  Collates,  a  place  of  vineyards  overhanging  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  Cintra,  while  Torres  Vedras  is  northwards  from  the 
other  two. 

No  memory  of  Lisbon  can  be  called  complete  which  does  not 
embrace  the  approach  by  water  and  the  view  of  the  city  from  the 
river.  Only  the  brush  of  Turner  could  adequately  describe  the- 
etieet  of  a  midsummer  sunrise  upon  the  lofty  crags  which  look 
down  on  Cintra  and  the  Tagus'  mouth,  lighting  them  up  with 
golden,  purple,  and  violet  hues ;  while  Cascaes,  the  favourite 
bathing-place  of  the  Lisbonese,  nestles  on  the  shore  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mountain  shadow.  Beautiful,  also,  is  the  short 
stretch  of  river  which  lies  letween  the  city  and  the  ocean,  adorned 
as  it  is  with  the  olive,  the  orange,  the  cork  tree,  and  the  vine ; 
while  along  tbe  heights  are  innumerable  windmills,  each  with 
many  arms.  Belem  is  soon  passed  by,  and  then,  on  the  right,. 
Lisbon  itself  lies  before  us,  looking  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  river,  with  four  miles  of  frontage,  quays,  and  houses,  behind 
which  are  its  hills,  crowned  with  churches  and  dazzling  white 
villas,  which  are  the  prettier  in  that  they  have  no  chimneys,. 
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winter  here  being  no  colder  than  much  of  an  English  May,  and 
fireplaces  being  missed  only  for  three  weeks  or  so  in  the  year.  As 
background  to  the  whole  runs  along  the  ridge  -which  ends  near 
Cintra  in  the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  which  ridge  is  so  near  the  city  that 
the  traveller  from  the  North  is  close  over  its  houses  before  he  can 
see  them,  just  as  one  walking  from  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
to  \  entnor  comes  suddenly  upon  that  pretty  town  over  the  slopes 
of  Boniface.  The  whole  panorama  may  be  described,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Nor  is  Lisbon  by  any  means  devoid  of  historical  associations 
It  was  there  that  Columbus  lived  some  while,  and  there,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  great  ships  sailing  to  the  unexplored  ocean,  the 
thought  of  Asia  beckoning  to  him  from  the  West  flashed  on  his 
brain — a  thought  destined  in  the  end  to  bear  the  rich  fruit  of  a 
new  hemisphere  disclosed  to  the  Old  World,  after  many  disappoint- 
ments in  Portugal,  in  Italy,  and  in  England.  It  was  from  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  Belern  Monastery  that  a  few  years  later 
Vasco  da  Gama  put  off  to  mount  the  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
him  round  the  Cape  of  Tempests — now  bearing  a  name  of  better 
omen — to  India  ;  while,  in  the  words  of  the  Lusiads, 

A  gente  da  cidade  aquelle  dia, 
Huns  por  amigos,  outros  por  parent es, 
Outros  por  ver  somen te  concorria, 
Saudosos  na  vista,  e  descontentes. 

For  in  those  days  they  might  well  doubt  whether  thev  should 
ever  see  the  bold  mariners  again.  Perhaps,  as  they  dropped  down 
the  river  oceanwards,  they  got  a  parting  God-speed  on  that 
memorable  morning  from  the  sardine-fishers  returning,  then  as 
now,  at  early  dawn  from  their  nightly  toil  in  the  deep,  their  boats, 
with  crossed  lateen  sails,  looking  like  a  flock  of  snowy  sea-birds 
hovering  oyer  the  pale  green  water  of  the  Tagus.  and  dipping  their 
breasts  again  and  again  in  its  waves.  It  was  at  Lisbon  that  young 
Camoens  dwelt,  and  there  he  found  his  " Circe"  in  Catharina  de 
Atayde  ;  there  also,  after  many  years  of  adventure  in  the  far  East, 
he  laid  aside  the  sword  and  took  the  pen  to  complete  his  Rimas, 
"  lived  poor  and  miserable,  and  so  died,''  as  the  inscription  on  his 
grave  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Anna  recorded,  though  less  miserable 
than  if  he  had  lived  for  another  year  or  two  to  see  his  "nobre 
Lisboa  "  become  a  provincial  town  of  Philip  II.'s  Spain.  It  was 
from  Spanish  Lisbon  that  the  great  Armada  sailed  to  be  shattered 
on  the  Hebrides  and  the  wild  west  coast  of  Ireland.  At  Lisbon 
the  body  of  Henry  Fielding  still  lies  in  Os  Cvprestes,  the  English 
cemetery  near  the  graceful  domed  church  of  the  Estrella,  the 
earthquake  sparing  his  newly-dug  grave.  Memories  of  Wellington 
and  the  Peninsula  War  carry  us  to  modern  Lisbon,  where,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1880,  the  Portuguese  paid  a  tardy  tribute  to  their 
mighty  dead  by  transferring  to  the  monastery  at  Belem  the  bodies 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  the  great  poet  who  found  in  him  the  hero 
whom  his  epic  should  immortalize. 


EDUCATIONAL  SUPERFLUITIES. 

rnilE  people  who  complain  that  children  in  elementary  schools 
-L    are  being  "  over-educated  "  do  not  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about.    So  far  from  being  over-educated,  the  children  are 
under-educated  and  mis-educated  by  reason  of  the  facts  that  their 
school  life  is  very  short,  and  that  foolish  attempts  are  made  to 
teach  an  impossible  number  of  subjects.    We  shall  now  prove  this 
proposition,  and,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in  argument,  we  shall 
suppose  ourselves  to  be  dealing  with  ordinary  Board  schools  in 
London.    On  the  time-table  of  an  average  school  the  following 
subjects  may  appear  :— Reading,  Writing.  Arithmetic,  Dictation, 
Scripture,  Brill,  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Social  Economy, 
Physiology,  Drawing,  Music,  and  English  Literature.     In  girls' 
schools  one  such  subject  as  Literature  or  Physiology  may  be 
dropped,  and  Needlework  taken  instead.    The  time  spent  in  school 
is  27^  hours  per  week  fur  48  weeks  per  annum,  and  the  very 
utmost  extent  of  time  during  which  attendance  is  enforced  is  from 
the  age  of  three  to  the  age  of  thirteen.    Now  in  London  schools 
forty  minutes  per  day  must  be  taken  up  with  Scriptural  teaching  ■ 
and  five  hours  per  week  must  be  spent  on  drawing,  music,  and  drill' 
so  that  boys  have  eighteen  hours  per  week  for  the  study  of 
•special  subjects,"  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    Girls  are 
much  worse  oil,  for  they  are  compelled  to  spend  at  least  five  hours 
on  needlework,  and  thus  their  time  for  book  learning  is  very 
meagre.    In  London  Board  schools  23,000  children  are  examined 
in  literature,  10,000  in  domestic  economy,  500  in  botany,  4,500  in 
physical  geography,  9,000  in  animal  physiology,  48  in  mechanics, 
450  in  French,  213  in  mathematics,  220,000  are  taught  drawing 
200,000  learn  drill,  and  about  3,000  learn  cookery.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  take  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  Education  Code  • 
but,  it  any  teacher  failed  to  earn  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 
Government  grant,  he  would  very  soon  be  required  to  go :  and 
thus  a  multitude  of  subjects  are  taught  in  a  scrappy  way,  and  no 
one  subject  receives    proper   and  exhaustive    attention  The 
teachers  cannot  help  themselves ;  some  of  them  work  overtime  to 
an  absurd  and  harmful  extent ;  some  of  them  cease  to  be  educators, 
and  become  mere  "drivers";  and  all  of  them  find  the  burden 
more  than  they  can  bear.    They  would  be  only  too  -lad  if 
they  could  succeed  in   over-educating  any  chiid  ;   but  thev  j 
Have  not  the  chance  of  doing  so.    Thev  can  only  struggle  against 


heavy  odds  to  impart  such  a  smattering  of  knowledge  as  mav 
enable  their  schools  to  pass  muster  with  the  Government  In- 
spector. Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  superfluities 
which  produce  this  educational  deadlock.  Drawing  is  taught  to 
the  children  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools  for  about  two  hours  per 
week.  In  some  places  the  instruction  is  given  in  a  really  useful 
way ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  drawing  lesson  is  a  mis- 
chievous and  expensive  farce.  Let  any  one  look  through,  say,  two 
thousand  of  the  papei-3  collected  in  a  school  on  the°day  of  the. 
annual  drawing  examination,  and  he  will  probably  have  something 
to  remember  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Not  five  per  cent,  of 
the  children  have  real  aptitude  for  the  subject;  very  few  of 
them  have  an  acquired  aptitude  ;  and  the  gross  results  of  the 
ninety-six  hours'  labour  bestowed  on  special  work  are  really  dis- 
tressing. Some  papers  show  an  insane  collection  of  twirls ;  some 
are  blurred  hopelessly  ;  some  of  the  figures  lean  to  the  right, 
some  to  the  left  ;  some  are  extravagantly  corpulent,  some  are 
unspeakably  thin;  a  few  are  neat  and  free  from  smudges,  but 
destitute  of  power  or  skill;  and  a  very  limited  selection  show 
natural  taste  and  ability.  But  week  in*  week  out,  all  these  un- 
happy youths  are  taught  drawing.  They  use  millions  of  pencils, 
waggon-loads  of  paper  and  india-rubber,  a"nd  they  require  thousands 
of  compasses  and  rulers.  For  the  whole  country  the  Government 
pays  in  grants  alone  35,000/.  per  year  for  keeping  up  this 
absurdity ;  and  the  London  Board  schools  alone  take  3,000/.  of 
that  sum.  Besides  this,  some  30,000  prizes  are  given  every  vear, 
and  each  prize  must  be  worth  at  least  half-a-crown.  We  are  not 
far  wrong  if  we  say  that  the  country  spends  40,000/.  a  year  on 
teaching  children  to  draw,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  not  forty 
children  leave  school  in  a  year  who  are  capable  of  drawing  a  leaf 
from  nature.  If  special  pupils  were  picked  out  and  diligently 
trained  no  one  could  find  fault ;  but  to  take  up  the  brief  time 
of  poor  children  in  teaching  insufficiently  a  subject  which  is 
useless  is  an  unwise  proceeding.  It  occupies  hours  that  should 
be  devoted  to  essentials,  and  it  produces  the  scantiest  results.  A 
thoroughly  equipped  art  school  might  be  kept  up  with  half  the 
money  now  spent  in  encouraging  the  production  of  smudgy  abor- 
tions by  elementary  scholars. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  time-table.  Let  us  suppose  that 
half  an  hour  per  week  is  given  to  grammar,  the  same  to  geography 
and  history,  one  hour  to  physiology,  or  French,  or  mechanics,  or 
botany,  one  hour  to  another  alternative  "special"  subject,  and 
half  an  hour  to  such  mechanical  work  as  marking  the  rolls,  we 
find  that  at  the  outside  only  14  hours  per  week  can  be  devoted  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  girls'  schools  not  much  more 
than  eight  hours  can  be  given  to  those  branches.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  The  ability  of  the  teacher  is  frittered  away ;  the 
child  cannot  learn  anything  thoroughly ;  and  a  dull  round  of 
hurried  labour  is  substituted  for  genuine  education.  A  good 
elementary  school  under  an  artist  in  the  work  of  teaching  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  sights  that  can  be  seen.  There  "is  order 
everywhere,  good  humour  everywhere,  and  an  indescribable  sug- 
gestion of  "good  tone"  is  conveyed  to  the  most  casual  visitor; 
yet  even  in  such  model  places  the  work  is  only  superficial,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  teachers  have  to  give  twelve  years'  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  whose  school  life  rarely  extends  beyond  two-thirds 
of  that  time.  If  the  teachers  were  left  alone,  the  "result  would  be 
that  boys  and  girls  would  receive  a  rational  and  solid  education; 
but  every  crotcheteer  wishes  to  have  his  own  pet  subject  taught,' 
the  schoolmasters  are  worried  with  a  multiplicity  of  requirements, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  instead  of  over-education,  we  have 
half  knowledge,  cram,  and  general  triviality. 

We  may  now  give  some  suggestive  figures.  Out  of  2,875,003 
scholars  above  seven  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools 
in  the  whole  country,  only  591,000  were  examined  in  Standards 
I\.,  V.,  and  VI.  of  the  Government  Code.  In  the  London 
Board  schools,  out  of  300,000  scholars,  only  2,222  have  gone 
beyond  Standard  VI.  according  to  the  latest  return.  There  is 
certainly  not  much  '-over-education"  shown  by  these  sad 
statistics ;  and  the  reason  why  so  poor  a  general  result  can  be 
shown  is  that  the  labour  of  the  teaching  staff  is  frittered  away, 
instead  of  being  concentrated.  Ambitious  attempts  are  made  to 
perform  educational  miracles,  and  those  in  authority  will  not, 
learn  that  to  education,  as  to  politics,  the  metaphor  about  driving 
six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple  Bar  applies  very  aptly.  In 
order  that  it  may  seem  how  very  far  we  are  away  from  over- 
education,  the  Government  requirements  in  the  "  essential  "  sub- 
jects for  Standard  VI.  may  be  given:— "(1)  To  read  a  passage 
lrom  one  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,  or  from  some  other 
standard  author,  or  from  a  history  of  England.  (2)  To  write  a 
short  theme  or  letter  on  an  easy  subject.  (3)  Fractions,  vulgar 
and  decimal;  proportion,  simple  and  compound;  and  simple 
interest.  r 

Twelve  millions  have  been  spent  in  London,  and  we  now  have 
2,222  children  who  can  go  beyond  this  stage.  The  "over- 
education"  cry  seems  somewhat"  premature  in°the  face  of  these 
significant  facts.  Had  we  tried  to  do  less,  more  might  have  been 
done,  and  the  sooner  the  lesson  of  simplification  is  learned  the 
better  for  teachers  and  children,  and  for  those  unconsidered 
creatures  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers.  And  now  we  may  glance 
lor  a  moment  at  some  few  of  the  children  on  whom  these  cramping 
and  bewi  dering  educational  superfluities  are  inflicted.  Last  year 
a  most  brilliant  report  was  written  by  one  Mr.  T.  Marchant 
\\  llhams.  No  more  suggestive  document  was  ever  printed  ;  and 
although  it  was  unaccountably  suppressed  by  the  London  School 
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Board,  we  are  able  to  quote  from  a  chance  copy  which  was  not 
Lurked : — ■ 

School  A. 

This  school  is  supported  by  313  families,  182  of  which  live  (each)  in  one 
room  only. 

No.  of  families,  two  in  a  family,  living  in  one  room  only     .  2 
p      three  „  „  .  12 

„      four  „  „  .27 

„      five  „  „  .67 

»  'a  1.  »  •  31 

„  seven  „  „  .  20 

„  eight  „  „  .  14 

w  nine  „  „  .  9 

Total      .  182 

School  B. 

This  school  is  supported  by  437  families,  400  of  which  reside  (each)  in 
one  room  only. 

No.  of  families,  two  in  a  family,  living  in  one  room  only 

„      three         „  „ 
four  „ 
live 


„       six,  and  upwards 


106 
133 

49 
21 


Total      .  400 

School  C. 

This  school  is  supported  by  339  families,  289  of  which  reside  (each)  in 
one  room  only. 

No.  of  families,  two  in  a  family,  living  in  one  room  only 

„      three  ,      „  „ 

»      four  »  » 

five 


H 

5° 


seven 
eight 


91 

33 

9 

289 


Total 

Ten  are  orphans,  10  are  children  of  fathers  who  have  deserted 
their  homes,  69  are  the  children  of  widows,  6  are  the  children  of 
fathers  who  are  undergoing  penal  servitude.  It  would  be  mere 
impertinence  to  expand  or  make  lengthened  comment  on  these 
terrible  figures.  To  such  children  we  are  trying  to  teach  drawing, 
and  history,  and  the  rest;  on  such  children  we  are  bestowing 
educational  superfluities.  It  does  not  seem  quite  wise.  Some  men 
are  already  tempted  to  despair  when  they  think  of  such  facts  as 
those  we  have  given  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  A  little 
common  sense,  and  a  little  contempt  of  benevolent  platitudes  are 
all  that  we  require.  Too  much  has  been  attempted;  we  should 
recognize  the  truth  and  try  simpliticatiou  before  it  is  too  late. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


ONE  is  used  to  hearing  as  an  ordinary  exclamation  of  every- 
day life,  "  How  small  the  world  is  ! "  To  get  out  of  the 
reach  ot  the  circle  of  one's  friends  and  acquaintances  is  a  work 
of  almost  superhuman  difficult}'.  On  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi  one 
rinds  oneself  face  to  face  with  Jones  of  the  Admiralty,  and  under 
the  palm  groves  of  Otaheite  one  is  hailed  by  the  strident  voice  of 
Smith.  But  though  the  world  is  so  small  a  place  and  soiitude  so 
impossible  to  (ind,  it  is  remarkable  how  many  things  occur  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  we  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
We  may  know  the  exact  number  of  moral  pockethandkerchiei's 
and  flannel-waistcoats  that  have  been  exported  to  Borioboolaga,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  altogether  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
lane  behind  our  house.  As  a  rule,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Jives, 
the  aims,  the  sorrows,  the  joys,  the  occupations  of  the  immense 
populations  with  whom  we  share  this  great  city.  Here  in  the 
AVest-End  the  inhabitants  are  but  a  small  and  numericallv  insigni- 
ficant item  in  comparison  to  the  millions  of  the  South,  East,  and 
Centre ;  yet  in  the  principal  daily  papers  the  only  mention  made 
of  the  latter  is  the  record  of  crime  at  the  various  police-courts. 
The  readers  of  these  papers  would,  no  doubt,  feel  considerably 
surprised  if  they  were  to  find  under  the  heading  of  "  Places  of 
Amusement "  a  list  of  the  entertainments  at  Kotherhitke  and 
Bermondsey,  at  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel.  Perhaps  their 
surprise  would  be  much  increased  if  they  could  know  how  large  a 
place  music  has  in  all  the  amusements  of  the  poor. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  English,  are  not  a  musical  nation. 
This  remark  has  a  considerable  show  of  truth  on  its  side.  England 
has  not  had  for  a  considerable  period  any  distinct  school  of  music 
of  its  own.  The  well-known  English  airs  are  nearly  all  very  old  ; 
the  best  amongst  them  date  back  to  perhaps  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present  English  music  of  a  distinctive 
character  has  been,  practically  speaking,  non-existent.  National 
music,  such  as  is  possessed  by  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ireland 
in  so  marked  a  degree,  is  not  to  be  found  in  England.  Whether 
the  efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  develop  musical 
instincts  amongst  the  people  will  bear  fruit  and  raise  a  distinct 
type  of  popular  music,  something  better  than  a  music-hall  song, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Many  enthusiasts  believe  it  will ;  and,  if  such 
st  success  is  arrived  at,  posterity  will  have  something  left  with  which 
to  sweeten  the  memory  of  this  terribly  practical  nineteenth  century. 
"Without,  however,  indulging  in  so  far  a  look  into  the  future,  one 
may  certainly  congratulate  the  various  musical  Societies  on  the  srood 
results  they  have  already  attained.  The  English  may  not  be  a  musical 
nation  per  se,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  tind  that  they  are  able  to 
appreciate  good  music  when  they  can  get  it.  They  are"  also  capable 
of  distinct  discrimination  between  good  and  bad.    "  Lend  me 


thine  ear  "  has  not  been  said  to  them  in  vain.    Few  tilings  can  be 
more  utterly  disheartening  to  a  nervous  singer  at  an  East-End  or 
South  London  concert  than  the  dead  silence  of  disapproval  which 
follows  doubtful  singing.    Cat-calls  would  be  more  tolerable,  a 
storm  of  hisses  would  be  a  positive  relief,  to  the  dead-blank 
silence,  broken  after  a  pause  by  some  small  attempt  at  clapping  on 
the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the  front  line  of  seats.    They  may 
be  touched  by  the  forlorn  expression  of  the  unfortunate  singer, 
who  bows  and  smiles  in  a  sickly  way  before  retiring  from  the 
platform  ;  but  the  gods  have  no  pity.    They  have  paid  their 
money  to  hear  good  singing  and  music,  and  they  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  make  it  perfectly  plain  when  they  do  not 
think  they  are  getting  their  money's  worth.    They  resent  poor 
singing  as  a  personal  offence ;  for  they  imagine  it  implies  that 
they   are  not  capable  of  knowing   the   difference   between  a. 
good  and  bad  performance.    But,  if  they  are  open  in  their  signs, 
of  disapproval,  they  are  equally  ready  to  show  their  pleasure. 
They  burst  out  into  applause  between  each  verse  as  if  they  could 
not  help  it,  for  it  is  instantly  hushed  for  fear  of  losing  a  note  of 
what  follows  ;  every  person  in  the  vast  hall,  crowded  as  it  is,, 
seems  condensed  into  nothing  but  eyes  and  ears,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  verse  there  is  a  unanimous  sort  of  sigh  of  satisfied 
delight,  which,  with  the  thunders  of  applause  that  follow  it, 
are  something  not  likely  to  be  forgotten   by  the  favoured 
singer.    If  allowed,  they  would  have  an  "  encore  "  to  everything 
that  pleases  their  fancy,  and  even  an  encore  of  an  encore  ia 
sometimes  insisted  upon  in  a  manner  there  is  no  denying.  The 
length  of  a  concert  by  no  means  appals  an  East-End  audience. 
With  them  there  is  no  question  of  "going  on"  to  some  other 
entertainment  nor  of  "  keeping  the  carriage  horses  waiting."  The 
more  they  can  get  of  music  which  pleases  them,  the  better  they 
are  satisfied,  and  if  the  concert  has  been  a  good  one  in  their 
eyes,  or  rather  ears,  "  God  save  the  Queen"  always  seems  to  come- 
before  it  is  wanted.    Their  taste  in  music,  as  a  rule,  is  decidedlv 
sound,  and  by  degrees,  under  the  influence  of  the  various  Societies 
who  provide  music  for  the  people,  a  love  for  certain  kinds  of 
classical  music  is  being  developed.    Beethoven's   "  Creation's- 
Hymn  "  or  Handel's  "  Honour  and  Arms  "  will  always  evoke  far 
greater  enthusiasm  than  such  ballads  as  "  Lord  Mayor  Whitting- 
ton  "  or  "  Mary  of  Argyll."    Asa  rule,  however,  ballad  music  of 
a  good  kind  is  the  most  popular.    Anything  declamatory,  any- 
thing dramatic,  a  story  in  song,  will  always  find  favour.  The 
words  of  each  song  are  printed  at  full  length  in  the  programme, 
and  a  most  noticeable  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  is  shown 
when  a  page  has  to  be  turned  in  the  middle  of  a  song.  The 
rustling  that  ensues  for  a  few  seconds  is  like  the  crackling  of  dead 
autumn  leaves  under  foot.    Few  greater  compliments  of  an  implied 
character  can  be  paid  by  one  of  these  audiences  to  a  singer  than  a 
general  indifference  to  and  relinquishing  of  the  programmes.  A 
known  favourite  will  generally  receive  this  mark  of  favour.  The 
audience  know  by  experience  they  will  hear  every  word  he  or  she 
sings,  and  they  are  too  anxious  to  listen  with  their  eyes  as  well  as 
their  ears  to  have  time  to  read  their  programmes.    A  fact  worth 
noticing  with  an  East-End  audience  is,  that  the  more  miserable  a 
song  makes  them,  the  better  they  like  it.    Of  this  there  is  no  sort 
of  doubt ;  songs  that  tell  of  early  death,  of  bitter  partings,  of  ship- 
wrecks, of  sad  memories,  of  regrets,  of  all  things  that  are  saddest 
in  the  world,  ceeui  to  give  them  intense  delight.    To  judge  by 
the  frantic  and  continued  applause  that  greets  songs  of  this  de- 
scription, one  may  truly  say  that,  to  please  a  South  or  East 
Londoner,  one  must  begin  by  making  him  unhappy.    To  harrow 
his  feelings  is  perhaps  the  surest  way  to  his  musical  affections. 
This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  one  remembers  that  the  music 
most  easily  within  his  reach  consists  of  the  songs  of  the  music- 
halls  which,  among  their  numerous  attractions,  have  not  yet 
tried  the  one  of  making  their  audieuce  sorrowful.    The  fact  re- 
mains, though  unexplained,  that  fictitious  sorrow  will  please 
where  fictitious  joy  falls  flat.     Perhaps  it  is  that  these  poor 
people  know  by  experience  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter ; 
and  a  song  that  brings  home  to  them  the  belief  that  sorrow 
has  a  nobler  lesson  to  teach  than  joy,  comes  as  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine to  gild  the  hardships  of  their  lot.    If  through  the  means 
of  music  one  can  succeed  in  raising  their  minds  from  the  dull 
level  of  their  everyday  round  of  toil,  suffering,  and  endurance, 
it  is  no  small  step  in  the  right  direction.    Even  if  the  gleam 
be  but  transient,  it  may  help  to  make  their  "  set  grey  lives  "a  little- 
more  bright.    The  Societies,  therefore,  which  are  formed  to  give 
the  people  this  mental  sunshine  as  often  as  possible,  are  working- 
in  a  good  way  to  reclaim  to  civilization  the  lost  tribes  of  the  South 
aud  East  of  London.    Their  methods  are  ditfeieut,  though  their 
end  is  the  same.    The  People's  Entertainment  Society  gives  free 
concerts,  to  which  the  people  are  only  admitted  by  tickets  dis- 
tributed by  the  clergymen  of  the  various  parishes  where  the  con- 
certs take  place,  by  the  managers  of  factories,  &c.    Occasionally  a 
paying  concert  is  given  at  the  special  request  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  where  it  takes  place  ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  Society  being,  that  the  public  is  only 
admitted,  as  it  were,  by  personal  invitation  instead  of  by  pay- 
ment.   This  Society  has  established  choirs  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  Metropolitan  Choral  Union,  have  performed  at  many  of  the 
concerts  given  by  the  Society.    Amongst  the  many  good  features 
of  this  movement  of  providing  music  for  the  people,  none  is  better 
than  this  one  of  establishing  choral  classes.    Those  established 
at   Clerkeuwell,    Bermondsey,  and  elsewhere  by  the  Popular 
Conceit  Ballad  Committee  have  had  the  most  unvarying  suc- 
cess.   Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  pupils  are  ignorant  of  the  very. 
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alphabet  of  music,  but  by  dint  of  good  instruction  and  hard  work 
their  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and  certainly  proves  the 
innate  love  of  music  which  is  in  the  English  character.  In- 
strumental classes  have  also  been  formed,  and  have  had  the  same 
success.  The  delight  of  the  girls  when  they  found  that  they 
were  allowed,  as  well  as  the  boys,  to  learn  to  play  the  violin, 
was  almost  absurd,  and  at  Bermondsey  that  instrument  bears 
away  the  palm  as  the  favourite  of  the  pupils.  A  great  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  Committee  to  provide  the  pupils  with  cheap 
instruments  which  they  can  keep  at  home  and  practise  on.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  good  these  classes  must  do  to  the  young_  people. 
Not  only  the  love  of  good  music  must  have  an  elevating  and 
refining  influence  upon  young  minds  at  the  very  time  when  they 
are  most  open  to  receive  impressions,  but  the  necessity  of  practice, 
stimulated  by  competition  and  emulation,  will  keep  them  at  home 
or  at  the  class-room  many  a  night  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
roaming  the  streets  or  hanging  about  public-houses.  And  who 
shall  say  that  to  send  forth  music  by  the  voices  of  children  into 
the  homes  of  the  London  poor  may  not  do  something  towards 
revivifying  that  love  of  home  life  which  of  late  years,  owing  to 
many  deplorable  causes,  has  grown  so  faint  ? 


BENGAL  LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

IF  Lord  Ripon  had  not  managed  to  absorb  public  attention 
by  two   measures,  one   the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  the  other, 
called  the  Extension  of  Self-Government  but  more  correctly  the 
abdication   of  our  responsibilities  as  governors  of  India,  his 
policy  regarding  such  vast  subjects  as  occupancy,  rent,  and  the 
position  of  landlord  to  tenant,  must  have  attracted  notice.    But  he 
has  so  cleverly  contrived  to  offend  the  unofficial  community  by 
attempting  to  deprive  them  of  a  very  j  ust  and  reasonable  privilege, 
and  to  disgust  the  district  officers  by  depriving  them  of  a  portion 
of  their  work  which  is  pleasant  to  themselves  and  profitable  to  the 
State,  that  little  has  been  said  about  the  new  Rent  Bill  for 
Bengal.    In  ordinary  times  we  should  despair  of  conveyiug  to 
English  readers  a  just  idea  of  the  position  held  respectively  by  the 
Government  of  India,  by  the  Zemindar,  and  by  the  Ryot ;  of 
familiarizing  the  average  householder  with  the  ordinary  phrase- 
ology of  landed  interests  in  Bengal ;  of  showing  under  what  condi- 
tions rent  has  hitherto  been  levied  and  enhanced  ;  and  of  proving 
that  the  high  position,  the  wide  influence,  and  the  numerous 
manorial  privileges  of  the  landholder  are  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  freedom  of  cultivation,  and,  in  theory  at  least  if  not  in  prac- 
tice, with  that  security  of  possession  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  sort  of  ownership  in  the  soil.    But  a 
generation  which  finds  time  to  listen  to  the  woes  of  Irish  land- 
lords on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  wail  of  Highland  crofters  on 
the  other,  may  spare  a  few  moments  for  the  antagonism  of  Ryot 
and  Zemindar  in  Bengal  and  Behar.    We  start  by  affirming  that, 
while  the  Ilbert  Bill  has  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  wanton,  and  the  Bill  for  the  Development  of  Self-Govern- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  less  than  a  political  abdica- 
tion of  the  first  duties  of  the  ruling  race,  a  Rent  Bill  in  some 
shape  or  other  has  lately  become  a  measure  not  to  be  put  off 
to  a  more  convenient  season.    No  just  regret  at  the  revival  of 
antipathies  of  colour  and  race,  no  amazement  at  the  recklessness 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Indian  Government,  no  detection  of  the  party 
feeling  barely  concealed  under  the  placid  assurance  of  politicians  that 
on  all  Indian  topics  Lord  Lytton  might  to  them  be  a  perfect  Whig 
and  Lord  Ripon  an  absolute  Tory,  ought  to  blind  us  to  the  struggle 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  going  on  in  Bengal  and  Behar. 
It  is  more  perilous  than  the  oppression  which  led  to  the  Rent  Act 
of  1859  or  to  the  Indigo  Commission  of  i860.    In  it  are  involved 
the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the  agriculturists  of  a  vast  and 
populous  kingdom  dependent  almost  entirely  on  agriculture.  The 
guarantees  given  by  Courts  of  Directors,  Lieutenant-Governors, 
and  successive  English  statesmen,  are   at  stake.      Even  the 
Zemindars,  when  confronted  by  the  determination  of  bodies  of 
tenants  no  longer  to  submit  to  exactions,  and  to  pay  only  their 
lawful  rents,  have  reluctantly  admitted  that  "  something  must  be 
done."    It  is  idle  to  talk  of  enlisting  natives  of  character  and 
ability  in  the  work  of  local  government,  of  placing  in  their 
hands  conservancy,  sanitation,  and  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges,  while  the  main  elements  of  Oriental  society  are 
threatened  with  dissolution,  and  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  an  alien  but  beneficent  Government  is  unperformed.    We  start 
by  saying  deliberately,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  two  large  Blue- 
books,  a  draft  Act  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  clauses  besides 
schedules  and  appendices,  and  some  excellent  speeches  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  March 
1883,  that  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  famous  Act  X. 
of  1 859  has  become  a  paramount  obligation.    To  prove  this  we  can- 
not help  going  back  nearly  a  century ;  in  fact,  to  the  origin  of  the 
revenue  and  rent  system  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  a  part  of  Orissa. 
When  our  first  administrators  were  settling  down  to  their  task  of 
ruling  a  land  to  which  they  had  been  admitted  as  merchants,  they 
very  properly  did  not  discard  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their 
predecessors,  the  Moguls.  To  pay  revenue  or  land-tax  to  the  ruling 
powers  is  always  the  evidence  of  loyalty  and  the  guarantee  for 
order.    And  the  first  duty  of  any  Power,  native  or  foreign,  is  to 
say  when,  by  whom,  and  under  what  conditions  this  tax  is  to  be 
paid.    We  found  that  the  Nawabs  or  Lieutenants  of  Akbar, 


Jehangir,  and  Shah  Jehan,  who  under  later  Emperors  were  virtu- 
ally independent  of  Delhi,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  the 
dues  of  Government  from  a  set  of  men  termed  Zemindars.  In 
several  cases  these  Zemindars  had  sway  over  large  portions  of  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  had  enjoyed  power  and  privilege  long  before 
the  first  Mohammedan  mosque  had  risen  side  by  side  with  the 
Hindu  temple,  or  the  first  shrine  of  the  Pir  had  attracted  Mus- 
sulman devotees.  Of  this  kind  were  the  Rajas  of  Nuddea,  of 
Tippera,  and  of  Bishenpore ;  and  later  in  date  there  arose  the 
princely  houses  of  Burdwan,  Beerbhoom,  Nattore,  and  Durbhanga. 
But  where  such  great  personages  did  not  exist  it  was  not  un- 
natural to  supply  the  deficiency  by  appointing  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  or  even  by  putting  up  the  land-tax  of  certain  districts 
to  public  auction.  When  Olive,  Verelst,  Cartier,  and  Warren 
Hastings  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  law,  order,  and  civil 
government  by  a  fair  assessment  of  the  revenue,  they  employed  as 
agents  in  the  collection  both  the  old  Rajas  and  the  hereditary 
Zemindars,  as  well  as  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  might  be 
Hindus,  Mohammedans,  or  Englishmen.  This  stage  continued  for 
about  twenty  years,  or  from  1772  to  1793.  Settlements  were  made 
for  periods  of  five  years;  collectors  were  being  gradually  trained  to 
understand  the  mysterious  terms  connected  with  an  Indian  Zemin- 
dary,  the  privileges  and  position  of  the  Zemindar,  and  the  sub- 
stantial interest  which  the  Ryot  had  in  the  soil.  Then  came  a  time 
of  stricter  inquiries  and  of  long  reports.  Something  was  done 
to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  divers  districts,  and  very  much  was 
written  in  favour  of  Settlements  for  periods  and  Settlements  in 
perpetuity.  At  length  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  put  an  end  to  all  discussion  by  a  series  of 
manifestoes,  which  took  the  form  of  the  Laws  of  1793,  embodying 
the  principles  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  and  establishing 
revenue  agencies  or  collectorates,  and  judicial  courts  all  over  the 
country. 

That  statesman  took  the  Zemindars  as  he  found  them — ancient 
Rajas  whose  blue  blood  could  be  traced  from  times  when  Ayodha 
flourished  and  Kauauj  was  not  a  heap  of  ruins ;  later  Moham- 
medan adventurers,  who  had  supplanted  Hindu  nobles ;  tax 
collectors  in  whose  families  the  office  had  become  hereditary  ;  and 
men  of  yesterday,  who  had  engaged  to  collect  the  revenue  of 
estates  when  the  natural  incumbents  declined  the  responsibility, 
and  were  quite  content  to  accept  a  sort  of  subsistence  allowance 
calculated  at  ten  per  cent,  on  the  collections.  All  these  different 
classes  were  included  in  the  title  of  Zemindars,  and  the  areas  for 
which  they  became  responsible  for  the  land-tax  were  termed 
estates.  Lord  Cornwallis  assured  them  that  no  further  increase 
would  ever  be  demanded  on  the  assessment  fixed  by  Shore  and 
himself  for  ten  years  provisionally,  and  then  confirmed  for  ever ; 
and  he  added  that,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  dues  with  punctuality, 
they  would  never  be  ousted  or  sold  up.  As  far  as  language  can 
make  thought  clear,  as  far  as  intentions  can  be  deduced  from 
ordinary  phrases,  or  as  far  as  theory  can  be  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent practice  and  experience,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  never  invested  them  with  complete  ownership  as  we 
understand  and  apply  this  term  in  England  and  Scotland.  He 
even  contemplated  a  sort  of  dual  ownership.  He  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  other  classes,  whom  he  termed  "  depen- 
dant Talukdars,  Ryots,  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil."  He 
reserved  to  himself  and  to  his  successors,  by  the  clearest  and 
most  emphatic  warning,  the  power  to  intervene  at  any  time  for 
the  above  dependant  or  inferior  proprietors,  should  they  need  the 
protection  of  the  law.  And  no  reliance  on  loose  and  inaccurate 
expressions  about "  estates  "  and  ownership,  rights  and  "  property," 
to  be  culled  here  and  there  from  the  Code  of  1793,  can  convert  a 
Zemindar  into  the  likeness  of  an  English  squire,  or  justify  us  in 
comparing  a  Bengal  Raja  to  either  of  those  great  chiefs  of  rival 
parties  who  have  recently  forced  the  public  to  admit  that  Eng- 
lish aristocrats  can  excellently  expound  the  duties  and  rights  of 
landlords  to  tenants  in  the  country,  and  propose  a  plan  for  better- 
ing the  dwellings  of  the  poor  who  inhabit  great  towns.  By  all 
but  the  most  obstinate  partisans  the  theory  of  English  ownership, 
once  or  twice  claimed  for  the  Rais  and  Choudarisof  Bengal,  is  now 
given  up.  We  could  go  further  and  show  from  the  Regulations 
passed  after  1 793  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  for 
years  subsequent  to  the  Permanent  Settlement  the  Zemindars  of 
Bengal  were  kept  in  leading-strings.  They  were  not  allowed  to  grant 
leases  of  sub-tenures  beyond  a  certain  term  of  years.  Many  restric- 
tions were  put  on  that  sale  and  subdivision  of  estates  which  would 
naturally  follow  on  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  or  from 
the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  partnership,  and  subdivision.  The 
Zemindars  were  expected  to  confirm  the  Ryots  in  their  holdings 
by  giving  them  written  titles  for  their  plots;  they  were  to  be 
bound  by  the  terms  of  such  documents  ;  and  there  was  a  general 
tacit  understanding  that,  while  the  Zemindar  was  to  improve  his 
estates,  clear  j  ungle,  and  extend  agriculture,  the  Ryot  was  not  to 
be  evicted  or  changed  as  long  as  he  paid  the  customary  rent. 

There  is  no  one  law,  series  of  Regulations,  or  Blue-book,  or 
manual  from  which  the  actual  position,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
a  Zemindar  can  be  deduced  or  wherein  they  are  clearly  and  abso- 
lutely defined.  They  are,  however,  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
the  laws  passed  between  1793  and  1859,  the  year  of  the  great  Rent 
Act,  in  judicial  decisions  of  the  old  Sudder  and  the  present  High 
Court  of  Calcutta,  notably  in  that  known  as  the  rent  case  of  1865, 
and  in  that  unwritten  law  and  custom  of  the  country  which 
statutes  try  to  embody,  and  which  neither  Collector  nor  Magistrate 
nor  lord  of  great  manors  can  wholly  override.  The  following 
J  sketch  will  show  what  a  Zemindar  may  do  and  still  keep  the 
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windy  side  of  the  law.    In  the  first  place,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  rent  from  every  portion  of  his  Zemindary 
or  Taluk  tenanted  by  sub-proprietors,  middlemen,  mechanics, 
squatters,  or  artisans.  _  The  Bengal  theory  is  that,  as  a  given  area 
with  distinct  boundaries  constitutes  an  estate  and  is  liable  to  the 
Government  demand,  so  every  resident  and  cultivator  within  that 
area  is  liable  to  pay  a  quota  of  rent  to  make  up  the  revenue.  Not 
only  is  the  Zemindar  at  liberty  at  once  to  dispossess  any  rent- 
iree  tenant  claiming  under  a  grant  of  later  date  than  1793  ;  "but  he 
can  also  sue  in  the  Civil  Court  to  cancel  any  ostensible  rent-free 
title  ot  any  date  or  age,  not  covered  by  a  genuine  and  valid  deed 
given  by  some  authority  that  had  power  to  confer  it.    No  prescrip- 
tion avails  against  a  demand  for  ordinary  rent,  and  no  mere 
squatter,  though  he  had  cultivated  unnoticed  for  the  full  limi- 
tation of  twelve  years  which  would  bar  any  other  action  can 
maintain  a  claim  to  sit  without  payment.    All  waste  land  belong, 
as  tar  as  any  land  can  belong  to  one  person,  to  the  Zemindar,  who 
can  cultivate  by  his  own  servants,  or  hand  it  over  to  cultivating 
tenants.  All  plots  and  homesteads  vacated  by  death  without  heirs  by 
famine,  pestilence,  inundation,  or  oppression,  revert  to  the  Zemindar 
Besides  the  ordinary  rent  due  from  the  arable  land  and  the  home- 
stead, from  thence-field  and  the  garden,  the  Zemindar  can  exercise 
rights  of  fishing  or  give  fishing  leases  in  rivers,  marshes,  and  lakes. 
He  has  a  portion  of  whatever  the  jungle  or  the  uncleared  forest 
produces;  trees  cannot  be  cut  without  his  permission :  and  when 
marshes  silt  up  by  the  deposit  brought  down  in  the  countless 
affluents  and  distributaries  of  the  Ganges  and  become  fitted  for 
the  plough,  the  new  formation  receives  a  tenant  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Zemindar.    No  right  of  fishing  in  a  lake  which  by  some 
slow  process  or  some  sudden  freak  of  nature  has  become  suitable 
lor  the  spade  and  the  mattock,  can  give  to  the  fisherman  anv  title 
to  the  land,  though  he  and  his  family  had  set  nets  and  weirs  there 
tor  a  century.    In  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Perpetual 
Settlement,  it  was  for  some  time  a  grave  question  whether  We 
markets  for  wholesale  and  retail— known  locally  as  the  Gunje,  the 
llaut,  and  the  Bazaar— were  to  be  considered  the  separate  pro- 
perty of  the  Government  or  were  to  form  part  of  the  Zemindar's 
estate    It  was  at  length  decided  that  they  were  part  of  the 
Zemindary  assets.    The  Zemindar  is  entitled  by  custom  having 
the  force  of  law  to  levy  a  higher  rate  of  rent  on  all  the  better 
Kinds  ot  produce,  and  on  every  shop  and  dwelling-house  in  a 
bazaar  which  contains  thousands  of  inhabitants  and  is  the  centre 
ot  exchange  for  hundreds  more  of  adjacent  villagers ;  and  he  only 
can  at  pleasure  set  up  new  bazaars  or  Hauts.    He  can  dio-  reser- 
voirs, or  allow  them  to  be  dug,  cut  canals  to  drain  swamps,  and 
make  village  and  cross  roads  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  highways 
He  can  prevent  the  tenant  from  cutting  valuable  fruit  and  timber 
trees,  or  at  least  he  can  impose  a  cess  or  levy  a  fine  for  the  per- 
mission to  cut.    This  is  not  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Zemindar 
planted  the  trees  or  that  the  Ryot  planted  them  for  the  Zemindar's 
sole  use  and  benefit,  but  on  the  leading  principle  which  pervades 
the  whole  law  on  the  subject— viz.  that  nothing  tending  to  re- 
duce the  extent  or  value  of  the  land  and  its  capacity  for  pavin°- 
a  certain    rent  as  a    contribution   to   the  revenue,   can  or 
ought  to  be  done  without  the  authority  of  the  landlord.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  new  tanks  or  roads,  for  which  the 
Zemindar's  consent  is  necessary.    The  culturable  area  of  the  estate 
13  diminished  when  a  road  is  cut  or  a  tank  dug;  and  to  this  dimi- 
nution, however  advantageous  to  the  community,  the  consent  of 
the  Zemindar  is  required.    Then  the  same  person,  now  freed  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  early  legislation  of  this  century,  can  grant 
leases  for  a  term  of  years  of  areas  embracing  twenty,  fifty,  and  a 
hundred  villages  and  square  miles  of  rice-field,  swamp,  garden, 
and  bazaar,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  thereto.' 
In  some  cases  the  lessee  may  be  a  native  more  acute  and  enter- 
prising than  the  Zemindar  himself.     In  others  he  may  be  an 
Englishman  who  seeks  the  prestige  inseparably  connected  with 
land,  in  order  to  grow  indigo  or  to  carry  out  some  other  com- 
mercial end.    The  Zemindar  can  also  charge  his  estate  with  per- 
manent sub-infeudations,  called  puttimis.   In  this  case  the  grantor 
becomes  by  his  own  action  a  mere  rent-charger  on  his  own  lands, 
and  the  Puttunidar,  for  all  practical  connexion  with  village  and' 
agricultural  life,  becomes  the  Zemindar.  By  a  law  speciallypassed 
some  sixty  years  ago  to  regulate  dealings  with  these  sub-infeuda- 
tions down  to  the  second  and  third  degree,  the  Zemindar  has  no 
need  to  institute  any  suit,  summary  or  regular,  for  rent  against  a 
defaulting  Puttunidar.  Four  times  in  the  year  the  Zemindar  him- 
self is  liable  to  see  his  estate  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  if  he  defaults  in  his  dues  to  Government ;  and,  in 
bis  turn,  twice  in  the  year,  without  court  pleadings  or  note  of 
preparation,  he  may  in  the  same  way  put  up  and  sell  the  tenure 
of  a  recusant  Puttunidar.    One  thing,  however,  he  must  not 
do.    If  he  divides  his  estate  with  brothers  and  partners  or  sells 
a  portion  privately,  due  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  divi- 
sion or  separation  of  the  land  each  distinct  portion  shall  bear 
its  proper  share  of  the  revenue.    There  must  be  no  unfair  halv- 
ing of  the  advantages  and  the  burdens,  as  in  the  classical  instance 
recorded  by  Tacitus  of  two  chieftains  in  Thrace,  who  were  in 
the  exact  position  of  our  tributary  Rajas  in  India.    One  got  the 
jungly  and  barren  and  the  other  the  cultivated  land.    Any  area 
registered  in  the  collectorate  as  an  estate  must  bear  its  proper 
proportion  to  the  whole  of  the  original  demand.    The  fundamental 
notion  is  that  in  all  contingencies  the  Government  dues  fixed  in 
perpetuity  must  be  secured  against  collusion,  trickerv,  and  loss  bv 
all  possible  legal  and  judicial  safeguards. 


In  the  above  view  the  Zemindar  of  Bengal,  if  not  in  the  position 
01  an  English  landed  proprietor,  has  with  his  obligations  great 
prestige,  privilege,  and  power.  Given  his  right  to  rent  from  every 
cultivated  acre,  to  fisheries  and  forest  and  swamp,  to  new  lands 
rising  out  of  the  marsh  or  cleared  from  the  jungle,  to  an  octroi  in 
large  and  _  populous  bazaars  crowded  with  every  article  of  produce 
that  supplies  the  food  and  the  few  luxuries  of  a  rustic  population- 
given  his  power  to  cancel  invalid  rent-free  tenures  and  to  impeach 
lor  waste;  and  then  add  to  these  solid  advantages  a  knowledge  of 
law  and  procedure,  the  command  of  money  and  good  legal  advice, 
and  the_  indefinable  but  well-understood  consequence  conferred  by 
his  position  between  the  Government  and  the  Ryot,  it  may  well 
be  asked  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  status  of  that  Ryot ; 
what  may  he  lawfully  call  his  own ;  and  what  protection,  with 
or  without  self-reliance  or  combination,  does  he  find  in  the  past 
pledges  of  English  statesmen  and  the  present  administration  of  a 
select  Civil  Service?  This,  the  other  side  of  the  vital  question, 
we  may  explain  hereafter. 


RECITALS  AND  EXTEKTAIXMEXTS. 


HE  first  of  a  series  of  nine  recitals  by  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison 
was  given  last  Saturday  at  the  Steinway  Hall.  A  varied  pro- 
gramme enabled  the  reciter  to  display  to  advantage  versatile  talent 
and  a  considerable  range  of  expression.  In  deliverylie  makes  free  use 
of  action,  but  never  to  excess ;  he  is  rightly  content  to  regard  it  as 
auxiliary  to  the  voice,  the  means  by  which  impersonation  acquires 
perfection  and  finish  of  vraisemblance.  In  fine  quick  changes  of 
gesture,in  the  slightest  shades  of  expression,  and  in  all  those  delicate 
touches  which  are  felt  as  much  as  detected-,  and  indicated  facially 
as  well  as  vocally,  Mr.  Harrison  showed  genuine  histrionic  ability 
and  the  sensibility  of  an  artist.  In  Stone's  "  Knight  of  Interces- 
sion "  and  Whittier's  "  Barbara  Frietchie  "  Mr.  Harrison's  success 
was  very  striking.  The  touching  story  of  the  knight  who  rode, 
vizard  down,  through  the  world,  taking  no  reward  of  those 
he  benefited  but  the  promise  that  thuy  would  pray  for  his  proud 
lady-love,  who  denied  him  grace,  was  told  by  Mr.  Harrison 
with  exquisite  grace  and  feeling.  In  the  bare  narrative  his  elo- 
cution was  excellent;  but  when  he  told  how  the  news  of  the 
poor  knight's  death  was  brought  to  the  lady  who  had  scorned 
but  secretly  loved  him,  the  dramatic  situation  was  presented 
with  instantaneous  force.  Whittier's  little  poem  is,  in  expres- 
sion, like  many  of  his  ballads— simple,  direct,  almost  homely. 
It  is  possible  to  read  it  without  experiencing  any  great  emotion, 

still  more  possible  that  it  should  be  read— and  well  read  without 

producing  such  a  result ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible,  we  think,  to 
have  heard  Mr.  Harrison's  interpretation  without  being  stirred  to 
the  depths  by  its  passion  and  pathos  and  exaltation  of  patriotism. 
For  his  chief  essay  in  humour  Mr.  Harrison  chose  Theodore 
Hook's  "  Practical  Joke,"  and  gave  to  it  an  excellently  humorous 
rendering.  The  reciter's  versatility  was  also  well  displayed  in  a 
spirited  declamation  of  "  The  Revenge,"  by  Tennyson,  in  the  quiet, 
dry  humour  of  Bret  Harte's  "  Dow's  Flat,"  and  in  Mr.  Clement 
Scott's  "Women  of  Mumbles  Head."  In  "The  Raven"  Mr. 
Harrison  was  most  impressive  in  the  two  stanzas  beo-irmino- 
"  Prophet,  said  I,  thing  of  evil,"  where  he  got  over  the  difficult 
suddenness  of  the  passion  by  his  clever  simulation  and  the  broken, 
troubled  chords  of  the  piano  accompaniment.  We  must  note,  too, 
Mr.  Harrison's  use  of  the  piano  in  "  The  Knight  of  Intercession,'' 
where  a  plaintive  melody  and  the  recurrence  of  certain  chords 
were  happily  introduced. 

Mr.  Brandram  began  a  new  series  of  readings  on  Tuesday 
at  Willis's  Rooms  with  a  remarkable  rendering  of  A  Chi-titmas 
Carol.  The  series  is  to  include  scenes  from  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  miscellaneous  selections.  Mr.  Brandram 
has '  lost  nothing  of  his  old  charm  and  power  and  astonishimr 
memory  ;  his  reading  of  Dickens's  work  was  wonderfully  fresh 
and  vivid.  In  none  of  his  performances  have  we  been  more 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  finish  of  his  articulation.  In  those 
passages  of  the  story  where  quiet  narration  follows  impersonation 
and  action,  these  admirable  qualities  of  his  elocution  were  ex- 
cellently shown.  In  the  Chinstmas  Carol  the  reciter  displays 
more  of  the  movement  and  pantomime  of  action  than  is  usual 
with  him  ;  and  in  the  scene  where  Scrooge  is  confronted  with 
his  own  tombstone,  and  also  in  his  final  interview  with  Bob 
Cratchit,  his  demonstration  was  a  little  excessive.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  better  than  his  reading  of  the  humorous  scenes, 
such  as  the  dance  at  the  Fezziwigs  and  the  immortal  dinner  at 
the  Cratchits'.  The  reality  and  nature,  the  fidelity  of  voice  and 
expression  and  gesture,  the  spontaneity,  with  which  these  incidents 
were  given  have  never  been  exceeded  by  Mr.  Brandram. 

Interest  in  readings  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  awakening 
public  sense  of  the  educational  importance  of  the  art  of  speaking 
and  reading.  Elocution  is  now  a  generally  recognized  branch  of 
study,  and  if  it  has  not  attained  the  position  in  the  scheme  of 
education  which  is  its  due,  it  is  yearly  receiving  more  consideration. 
To  feel  how  neglected  is  this  noble  art  we  have  not  only  to  listen 
to  the  speech  we  have  about  us  daily — the  average  oratory  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  pulpit,  the  treatment  of  blank  verse  at  the 
theatres,  afford  lamentable  instances.  In  a  little  brochure  before  us 
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styled  The  Art  of  Speaking  ;  or,  the  Principia  of  Vocal  Delivery,  by 
Mr.  Harold  Ford  (London  and  Manchester  :  John  Hey  wood;,  we 
find  indicated  with  perfect  truth  the  cause  of  this  unpleasant  fact. 
Most  people  assume  that  effective  speaking  is  no  more  an  art  than 
good  reading,  that  people  are  born  good  readers  or  speakers.  What 
they  mean  is,  that  some  are  born  with  eloquence  and  quick  appre- 
hension, which  alone,  however,  will  never  render  them  good  speakers 
or  readers.  This  primary  truth  is  most  lucidly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ford. 
His  little  manual  is  practical,  sensibly  written,  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  the  rules  and  examples  given  should  prove  useful  aids  to 
those  under  tuition,  and  to  people  who  indulge  in  the  passion  for 
mastering  principles  for  themselves.  Excellent  encouragement  is 
given  by  Mr.  Ford  to  all  who  conceive  modestly  of  their  vocal 
organs,  without  having  ever  afforded  them  the  advantage  of 
training. 

Mr.  Charles  Du-Val,  who  gives  his  entertainment  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  is  an  entertainer  of  the  good  old-fashioned  kind,  though 
his  method  is  quite  his  own.  "  Odd3  and  Ends"  is  the  title 
of  a  variety  entertainment  in  which  the  performer  presents  with 
great  success  a  number  of  humorous  characters  that  involve 
strongly  varied  contrasts  and  rapid  transitions  of  costume.  His 
aim  is  to  amuse,  and  he  succeeds  admirably.  In  these  portentous 
times,  when  the  shadow  of  the  Georgian  democracy  and  a  hundred 
attendant  crazes  threaten  U3  with  universal  dulness,  Mr.  Du-Val's 
entertainment  should  be  welcomed,  especially  by  all  who  remember, 
with  a  sense  of  grim  irony,  one  ancient  characteristic  of  our  country. 
Though  we  have  little  leisure  to  grow  fat,  we  may  still  laugh  and 
correct  the  serious  tendency  of  our  days  with  such  whimsical 
impersonations  as  Professor  Dulbore  and  Betsy  Scrubbe,  which 
indeed  are  excellent  alteratives,  as  the  medical  men  say.  Mr. 
Du-Val's  happy  disguises  and  surprises,  his  pleasant  humours 
and  ready  quips,  should  be  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic  as 
the  lights  and  glitter  of  the  theatre,  or  the  flinging  of  a  stone — 
remedies  so  earnestly  advocated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Green  in  his 
■witty  poem  of  "  The  Spleen."  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  laughter  Mr.  Du-Val  provokes  ;  it  has  all  the  contagious 
force  of  genuine  merriment ;  in  Professor  Dulbore 's  scientific  lecture 
the  least  elevation  of  the  savant's  eyebrow,  and  the  slightest  drop 
of  the  mouth,  arouse  those  curious  isolated  outbursts,  so  full 
of  individuality  and  so  pleasant  to  hear,  that  fill  the  pauses  in  the 
general  laughter  like  the  explosion  that  follows  the  surrender  of  a 
loDg-held  citadel.  In  truth,  the  lecture  is  irresistibly  funny.  Not 
less  good,  in  another  style,  are  the  female  impersonations.  Mrs. 
Clearstarch,  the  laundress,  who  has  had  "  fifteen  childer  and 
brought  'em  up  respectable,"  and  who,  in  a  moment,  is  transformed 
into  Miss  Dashaway,  the  belle  of  the  ball,  shares  the  honours  with 
her  successor.  The  young  lady's  singing  of  a  parody  of  "  Beau- 
tiful Star"  is  one  of  the  cleverest  illusions  in  the  programme. 
Better  than  these,  more  racy,  more  complete  and  distinct,  is  the 
maid  of  all  work,  Betsy  Scrubbe.  Another  notable  feature  in  the 
entertainment  is  Mr.  Pallette's  exhibition  of  portraits,  where  the 
faces  of  prominent  public  characters  are  very  cleverly  imitated. 
The  entertainment  is  altogether  remarkable  for  its  versatile 
humour,  the  never-failing  spirits  of  the  unassisted  impersonator, 
and  a  commendable  freedom  from  vulgarity. 


NELL  G  WYNNE  AT  THE  AVENUE — PA  IV  CLAWDIAN 
AT  TOOLE'S. 

WHILE  listening  to  M.  Planquette's  new  comic  opera  Nell 
Gwynne  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  the  hearer  will  often  be 
struck  by  the  thought  that  such  graceful  music  deserved  a  better 
book  —  a  notion  which  will  occasionally  be  weakened  as  M. 
Planquette  degenerates  into  the  commonplaces  of  the  lighter  French 
school.  The  book  is  certainly  a  very  poor  one,  hovering  as  it  does 
between  opera  comique  and  opera  bouffe,  with  few  good  points 
from  either.  In  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  against  "  pretty  witty 
Nell,"  it  seems  a  sort  of  degradation  to  her  to  make  her  the  heroine 
of  so  feeble  a  play  as  Mr.  Farnie  has  here  constructed.  The  plot 
is  a  parody  of  Flotow's  Marta,  though  a  new  motive  is  given  for 
making  Nell  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Lady  Henrietta.  Here 
Nell  hires  herself  a  waiting-maid  at  an  inn,  because  the  inn  is 
kept  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who 
are  in  disgrace  at  Court,  and  thus  beguile  the  period  of  their 
banishment ;  and  Nell's  desire  is  to  charm  the  Duke,  who  has  re- 
fused her  a  part  in  a  new  play  he  has  written.  She  wants  to  con- 
vince him  that  she  can  act,  sing,  and  dance,  and  this  leads  to  an 
effective  scene  in  the  third  act.  But  there  is  also  a  first  act,  and 
likewise  a  second  act,  which  are  padded  out  in  a  way  that  would 
be  insufferable  but  that  where  the  author  flags  the  composer  often 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Episodes  are  clumsily  joined  on  to  the  thin 
thread  of  the  story  ;  the  second  act  is  wholly  taken  up  with  farcical 
business  arranged  after  the  fashion  of  modern  opera  bouffe,  and 
bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Then,  again, 
the  introduction  of  Nell  Gwynne  has  caused  the  author  to 
introduce  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  and  these  parts  fall  into 
the  hands  of  two  worthy  young  players  who  cannot  be  supposed 
by  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  to  bear  any  sort  of  resemblance, 
in  speech,  manner,  or  bearing,  to  those  whose  titles  they  assume. 
Any  other  name  would  have  suited  the  piece  as  well  as  Nell 
Gwynne  suits  it,  and  any  other  names  would  have  suited  Backing- 
ham,  Rochester,  and  the  unconsciously  comic  Charles  very  much 
better.  There  are  at  the  Avenue  two  low  comedians,  and  it  was 
in  the  first  place  essential  that  they  should  be  fitted  with  cornic 


parts,  or  with  parts  as  comic  as  they  could  be  made.  As  the 
representative  of  stolid,  self-satisfied  stupidity  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
is  always  exceedingly  funny ;  so  he  is  made  into  an  anonymous 
Beadle,  and  it  is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  the  part,  which  has 
no  real  connexion  of  any  kind  with  the  plot,  is  made  laughable 
by  Mr.  Brough's  humour.  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  a  recruit  from 
the  music-halls,  is  gifted  with  a  vein  of  vulgar  fun,  but  no  cha- 
racter for  him  grew  naturally  out  of  the  author's  scheme,  so  he  i3 
tacked  on  to  the  story  as  a  pawnbroker,  who  is  supposed  to  drive 
a  flourishing  trade  in  the  village  where  the  action  is  laid.  All 
this  is  very  trivial  and  clumsy.  The  quaintness  of  Mr.  Brough 
apart,  the  comic  business  is  felt  to  be  sadly  forced. 

The  honours  of  the  work  are  unquestionably  carried  off  by 
M.  Planquette,  whose  melodious  fancy,  already  shown  in  Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville  and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  here  again  very 
favourably,  sometimes  very  charmingly,  displayed.  It  has  pleased 
Mr.  Farnie  to  portray  Nell  Gwynne  as  a  highly  sensitive  and 
delicate-minded  girl,  with  visions  of  a  noble  life  and  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  beauty.  This  was  not  the  idea  Pepys  formed 
of  her  when  he  notes  that  "  to  see  how  Nell  cursed,  for  having  so 
few  people  in  the  pit,  was  strange";  nor  were  the  experiences  of 
the  evening  when,  in  the  girl's  tiring-room",  he  heard  Knipp  her 
part  in  Flora's  Figgarys,  calculated  to  support  Mr.  Farnie's  view. 
The  result  of  it  is,  however,  a  well-written  scena,  "  Only  an 
Orange  Girl,"  scored  with  much  taste,  and  sung  at  the  Avenue 
with  no  little  dramatic  force  by  Miss  Florence  St.  John.  The 
chief  success  of  the  score  is  in  the  second  act.  In  a  rustic  rondo, 
"  Ah !  work-a-day  life's  hard,  but  at  ev'ning  all  passes,"  M. 
Planquette  has  caught  a  happy  echo  from  an  earlier  century. 
This  is  a  delightful  melody,  half-tender,  half-humorous,  but  wholly 
picturesque.  It  will  be  remembered  when  the  opera,  as  a  whole, 
is  forgotten.  The  "  Song  of  the  Clock,"  which  follows,  is  also 
a  flowing  and  effective  number,  for  the  singing  of  which  Miss 
Warwick,  formerly  a  member  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  company,  merits 
a  word  of  praise.  There  is  good  writing,  too,  in  the  finales  to  the 
first  and  second  acts.  No  scope  for  power  is  provided,  and  it  is 
useless  speculating  what  would  be  the  result  if  M.  Planquette 
were  called  upon  to  set  a  work  dramatically  stronger.  Here  he 
does  all  that  is  possible.  There  is  no  lack  of  melody,  and  his 
orchestration  is  agreeably  varied  and  ingenious,  while  happily  free 
from  tricks,  meaningless  in  themselves,  and  devised  merely  to 
arrest  attention.  The  scene  in  which  some  excuse  is  made  for 
dragging  Nell  Gwynne  into  the  opera,  where  the  "  maid  "  shows 
her  "  master  " — that  is  to  say,  the  disguised  Buckingham — that 
she  can  sing  and  dance,  and  could,  in  truth,  adequately  fill  the  part 
she  desires  him  to  find  for  her  on  the  stage,  is  remarkably  well 
done  by  Miss  St.  John,  who  sings  with  taste  and  dances  the  minuet, 
the  pavane,  and  a  merry  jig  to  the  air  of  "Green  Sleeves"  with 
evident  zest,  entering  heartily  into  the  situation.  If  the  plot  had 
not  been  so  much  obscured  that  the  significance  of  all  this  is 
almost  lost,  the  incident  would  be  extremely  telling.  In  spite  of 
lapses,  the  work  will  enhance  M.  Planquette's  reputation. 

We  have  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Burnand's  recent  burlesques ;  that  opinion 
having  been  to  the  effect  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
utter  rubbish.  It  is  the  more  satisfactory  therefore  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  his  new  burlesque,  which  was  produced  on  Thursday 
night  at  Toole's  Theatre,  in  terms  of  commendation.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  really  humorous  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Burnand,  with 
a  keen  eye  for  fun,  has  watched  Messrs.  Wills  and  Herman's 
play ;  he  has  noted  those  points  in  it  which  were  open  to  parody, 
and  these  he  has  treated  with  a  real  sense  of  burlesque.  Those 
who  sighed  at  Ariel  will  laugh  at  Clawdian.  That  the  piece  is 
as  good  as  it  might  be  made  is  not  to  be  asserted,  but  neverthe- 
less in  much  it  is  good.  Most  of  the  principal  characters  of  the 
play  are  introduced.  Mr.  Toole,  his  face  strangely  altered  by  a 
Roman  or  Claudian  nose,  has  caught  with  considerable  adroitness 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  his  gait  and  movements,  as 
he  toys  with  Serena's  hair  or  waves  her  feathered  fan.  Mr. 
Toole  now  and  again  speaks  a  line  of  the  text  as  it  is  written, 
without  missing  two  or  three  feet,  or  adding  half  a  dozen ;  and 
this  is  something,  for,  quaint  as  the  popular  comedian  always  is, 
his  ear  for  the  rhythm  of  verse  is  very  defective,  and  Mr. 
Burnand's  lines  seem  to  run  smoothly.  Serena — she  is  called 
Alserena  in  the  burlesque — is  a  departure  from  the  original,  for 
she  is  shown  as  a  strong-minded  woman,  the  mother  of  a  most 
commonplace  boy  instead  of  the  beautiful  child  of  the  drama, 
and,  far  from  being  horror-stricken  at  her  purchase  by  Claudian, 
she  glories  in  the  appraisement  of  her  substantial  charms.  Mr. 
Ward,  who  has  a  decided  capacity  for  burlesque,  makes  a 
really  comic  personage  of  the  Holy  Clement,  here  shown  as 
a  Cremorne  hermit ;  he  sings  a  capital  song,  and  the  curse  is 
amusingly  parodied.  Claudian — who  has  slain  the  hermit — 
is  doomed  to  play  his  part  for  ever,  while  a  little  black  atten- 
dant "  shall  grow  up  and  play  Othello."  All  this  is  very  good 
fooling,  and  Miss  Marie  Liifden  as  Almida — Almi-i-da  is  the 
daring  but  not  very  successful  attempt  of  the  author  to  make 
something  out  of  the  name — admirably  sustains  the  fun  of  the 
skit.  Her  voice  is  the  voice  of  Miss  Eastlake,  whom  she  closely 
resembles  in  attire,  in  the  fashion  of  hair  and  in  general  bearing. 
The  earnest  pleading  manner,  the  ardent  adoration,  which 
the  Princess's  Almida  shows  for  Claudian  is  reproduced  with 
precisely  the  correct  amount  of  extravagance  at  Toole's.  Mr.  W. 
Brunton  likewise  follows  the  original  Agazil  with  good  results. 
The  earthquake  is  not  well  done  or  diverting.  When  fun  depends 
on  the  stage  carpenter,  and  it  is  here  made  to  do  for  lack  of  fua 
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in  other  quarters,  the  effect  is  rarely  striking.  The  pillars  of  the 
chamber  where  Claudian  and  Almida  are  conversing  give  way, 
and  comic  heads  replace  the  capitals.  Claudian  is  discovered, 
v  hen  the  lights  are  turned  on,  in  a  four-post  bedstead  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  play  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  dream.  Here  the 
author's  imagination  has  greatly  flagged.  In  other  places  Mr. 
Burnand  has  contrived  to  show,  both  in  his  lines  and  in  his  treat- 
ment of  incident,  that  the  spirit  of  humour  has  revived  in  him. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

XT  has  often  been  our  unpleasant  duty  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
J-  Mr.  Long's  pictures.  "When  he  painted  single  figures,  such  as 
the  daughters  of  Saul,  and  a  half-length  in  the  Institute,  his  eye  for 
colour  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  It  is  therefore  with  a  pleasure 
not  unmingled  with  surprise  that  we  notice  the  great  work 
"  Anno  Domini "  now  being  exhibited  at  168  New  Bond  Street. 
In  another  room  are  "  Merab,  elder  daughter  of  Saul "  and 
"  Michal,"  side  by  side  with  "  A  Question  of  Propriety,"  the 
gipsy  dancing  before  the  Inquisition,  a  picture  which  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  Mr.  Long's  fame.  It  is  therefore  very 
possible  to  judge  of  his  powers  after  a  visit  to  this  gallery 
alone ;  and  their  inequality  will  be  found  to  be  very  striking. 
There  is,  in  the  gipsy  picture,  almost  an  excess  of  dramatic 
effect.  Every  face  is  individualized,  and  its  expression  carefully 
marked.  At  the  same  time  the  colour  is  brilliant  and  well 
arranged,  and  the  composition  is  such  that  the  story  is  plainly  and 
naturally  told.  When  we  turn  to  the  single  figures  all  is  changed. 
The  faces  are  soft,  and  have  a  kind  of  sallow  beauty,  but  without 
expression.  The  attitude  and  drawing  are  commonplace,  the 
details  very  slight,  and  the  drapery  distinctly  weak  and  without 
colour.  When  we  remember  how  much  of  late  Mr.  Long  has 
confined  himself  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  especially  when  we 
recall  the  half-finished  details  of  "  Egyptian  Gods  and  their 
Makers,"  the  brilliant  colour,  completeness,  high  finish,  and  easy 
composition  of  the  "  Anno  Domini,"  our  pleasure,  as  we  have 
said,  is  mingled  with  surprise. 

The  design  appears  at  first  sight  so  simple  that  it  is  not  until 
some  time  has  been  spent  in  study  that  its  real  complexity  becomes 
apparent.    In  the  foreground  a  little  to  the  right  is  the  Holy 
Family.    The  Mother  holds  her  Child  on  her  knee,  and  is  seated 
on  an  ass,  which,  with  head  down  and  heavy  footsteps,  is  driven 
by  St.  Joseph,  a  finely  conceived  figure.    His  robes  are  dark,  but 
he  has  a  yellow  "  kufieh "  on  his  head  which  brings  him  well 
out.    Immediately  in  the  path  of  the  Family  is  a  despairing 
mother  with  a  dying  child  lying  across  her  lap.    A  little  negress 
holds  a  figure  of  Osiris  to  its  breathless  lips.    This  is,  as  the 
catalogue  points  out,  an  allusion  to  the  beautiful  legend  that, 
when  the  Holy  Family  went  into  Egypt,  the  Virgin  restored  to 
health  a  dying  child  by  taking  it  into  her  arms,  and  thatrthe  child 
grew  up  and  became  a  robber,  and  hung,  as  Dysmas,  the  repentant 
thief,  on  the  cross  at  Calvary.    In  the  middle  is  a  pretty  group  of 
children  playing  in  the  dust,  a  group  which  may  be  seen  any  fine 
day  in  a  native  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    One  of  them 
holds  up  a  figure  of  Past,  the  Egyptian  cat-headed  Minerva  of 
purity,  but  the  Holy  Family  do  not  notice  it.    A  little  higher  are 
sellers  of  sacred  images  and  beads,  and  quite  to  the  left  is  a  very 
charming  group,  representing  a  young  lover  who  is  clasping  a 
necklace  round  the  throat  of  such  a  lovely  girl  as  Mr.  Long  can 
easily  paint  when  he  pleases.    At  the  opposite  extremity  some 
equally  lovely  faces  adorn  the  leaders  of  a  long  procession.  Each 
girl  bears  a  sistrum,  and  cries  out  in  honour  of  the  golden  Hathor, 
whose  image  is  being  carried  in  at  the  gigantic  portals  of  a  temple. 
The  procession  winds  far  into  the  background,  a  Roman  in  his 
chariot  taking  part  in  it,  and  other  temples,  with  their  pylons, 
catch  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.    In  the  furthest  distance  are 
the  pyramids  glowing  in  the  sunset,  and  a  reach  of  the  Nile  gleams 
below.    All  the  details  are  thoroughly  worked  out.    We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Egyptians  of  this  period  or  any  period  actually 
used  the  sacred  emblems  of  their  divinities  as  they  are  here  repre- 
sented, and  let  children  and  slaves  handle  images  of  the  gods.  But 
the  painter  is  perfectly  justified  in  assuming  the  point  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  art ;  and  we  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  care 
with  which  Mr.  Long  has  studied  the  forms  and  colours  of  the 
smaller  objects,  as  well  as  the  great  reliefs  on  the  temples  and  the 
giant  figures  hj  the  entrances.    It  is  perhaps  hypercriticism  to 
complain,  as  a  traveller  who  has  visited  Egypt  may,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  any  group  of  pyramids  and  temples  into 
exactly  this  position ;  for,  though  the  front  of  On,  or  Heliopolis, 
laced  the  west,  the  nearest  pyramids  are  at  least  ten  miles  off", 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.    This  is  not  the  spirit  in 
which  to  approach  a  noble  picture,  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
finished  to  the  minutest  particular — a  picture  to  which  we  may 
point  when  a  foreign  critic  tells  us  that  high  art  is  extinct  in 
England. 

Messrs.  Goupil  have  a  gallery  full  of  good  things  at  their  new 
house  in  Bond  Street.  There  are  several  old  favourites  by  Corot, 
Millais,  and  others;  but  the  great  attraction  is  M.  Le  Febvre's 
"  Psyche."  A  nude  fair-haired  girl,  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  her 
yellow  hair  blown  about  by  the  wind,  a  serpent  creeping  towards 
her  foot,  a  dark  abyss  before  her — such  is  the  picture.  The 
modelling  and  drawing  are  all  that  can  be  expected  from  the  great 
French  school  to  which  M.  Le  Febvre  belongs  ;  but  the  colour  is 
a  little  cold,  and  the  modelling  wantingin  the  softness  inseparable 


from  the  idea  of  so  youthful  a  figure.  In  short,  whether  the 
artist  intended  it  or  not,  Psyche  seems  to  be  shivering  as  she 
waits  for  the  Stygian  ferryman.  In  the  same  room  is  a  fine  picture 
by  Rossetti,  of  the  ordinary  later  type,  a  giantess  in  blue,  with  a 
swollen  throat,  distorted  thumbs,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  the 
artist — in  fact,  a  very  characteristic  example.  A  fine  Herkomer 
and  an  Israels  are  among  the  other  prominent  pictures. 

Another  small  exhibition  is  also  in  New  Bond  Street.  It  is 
open  at  Mr.  Dowdeswell's,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  cathedral 
sketches,  chiefly  interiors,  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss.  There  are  both 
oil  and  water-colour  pictures,  unusually  complete  in  the  archi- 
tectural and  archaeological  details.  We  cannot  admire  the  "  Sainte 
Chapelle  "  (23)  as  much,  perhaps,  as  the  skill  evidenced  in  the 
painting  deserves.  The  Chapel  has  been  really  rebuilt  in  living 
memory,  and  we  cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  tawdry  colouring 
and  the  dark  crimson  and  steel-blue  glass  which  were  substituted 
for  the  beautiful  thirteenth-century  windows  now  at  South 
Kensington.  In  "  St.  George's,  Windsor"  (39),  the  artist  is  at 
his  best.  The  heraldry,  the  old  transparency  east  window,  and 
some  other  features  now  destroyed  make  this  picture  interesting 
as  well  as  pretty.  "Chartres  Cathedral"  (12)  is  very  fine — the 
finest  picture,  perhaps,  of  all  ;  but  "  Coutance  "  (1 1)  comes  very 
near  it ;  and  neither  is  injured  by  a  spottiness  to  which  Mr. 
Bayliss  is  sometimes  given  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  every 
architectural  feature.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  sonnets  ap- 
pended to  them  in  the  Catalogue,  presumably  by  the  painter. 
One  on  Westminster  Abbey  is  too  good  for  the  very  cold 
and  inadequate  sketch  to  which  it  belongs.  A  large  picture  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice  (7)  has  been  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
of  Nottingham  ;  it  is  a  grand  work,  but  somewhat  spoilt  by  want 
of  room  and  by  the  pressure  of  so  many  other  pictures  by  the 
same  artist. 

Mr.  Pownoll  Williams  exhibits  at  Mr.  McLean's,  in  the  Hay- 
market,  as  on  two  former  occasions,  the  results  of  a  year's  sketch- 
ing in  Italy  and  the  Riviera.  They  are  all  in  pure  water-colour, 
and  are  as  vigorous  and  direct  as  skill  and  rapidity  of  hand 
and  eye  can  make  them.  Mr.  Williams  does  not  quite  please  us 
in  his  bluer  pictures.  It  is  impossible,  as  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  Mediterranean  must  know,  to  assert  that  the  strangest  shades 
of  purple  and  indigo  may  not  occasionally  appear;  but  surely 
these  deep  tones  are  not  so  frequent  as  Mr.  Williams  seems  to 
think.  But  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  "  The  Land  of  Roses," 
a  noble  flower-piece,  or  for  the  beautiful  vine-leaves  against  a 
yellow  sky  entitled  "  Evening  in  a  Venetian  Garden,"  or  for  the 
view  of  Mentone,  hung  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  probably  the 
most  highly  finished  and  important  of  all  the  sketches. 

In  a  second  edition  Mr.  Stephens  has  considerably  altered  and 
improved  his  annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Reynoldses  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.    Under  No.  5  two  important  words  are  added 
to  the  sentence  about  the  former  exhibitions  of  this  painter's 
works.   A  long  note  to  No.  6,  "  Admiral  Lord  Anson,"  is  inserted. 
The  funny  sentence   in  which  Reynolds,  Johnson,  and  Mrs. 
Abington  were  so  curiously  mixed  up,  as  we  noticed  when  the 
exhibition  was  opened,  is  left  as  it  was,  together  with  the  erroneous 
date.    Under  No.  21,  "The  Dilettanti  Society,"  we  have  an 
alteration  for  the  worse.    The  sentence  in  the  first  edition  stood 
thus: — "  This  picture  was  painted  for  the  Society,  but,  if  not  all 
of  the  members,  some  of  them  severally  paid  Reynolds,  each  for 
his  own  portrait."    This  is,  at  least,  intelligible.    We  have  in  the 
new  edition  this  curious  statement  substituted: — "This  picture 
and  its  companion  were  painted  for  the  Society ;  each  member 
being  bound  to  present  his  own  portrait,  the  whole  were  grouped 
in  these  cases."    The  groups  in  cases  somehow  suggest  stuffed 
birds,  but  otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  escapes  us. 
The  statement  that  Miss  Morris,  who  sat  for  "  Hope  nursing 
Love,"  was  present  at  Reynolds's  deathbed  is  repeated,  although, 
as  we  pointed  out,  she  was  herself  dead  many  years  before. 
The  names  of  the  Countess  Spencer's  portraits  are  corrected. 
The  "  Young  Lady,  niece  of  Edmund  Burke's   Lawyer,"  is 
altered  to  "  Young  Lady,  Miss  Hickey,  niece  of  Edmund  Burke's 
Lawyer."    To  No.  177,  "The  Marchioness  of  Thomond,  Mary 
Palmer,  niece  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sister  of  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Gwatkin,"  a  note  is  now  appended  in  which  the  mistake  as  to 
Miss  Morris  is  repeated.    The  "  publisher "  is  left  out  of  the 
description  of  the  portraits  of  the  "Macklin  Family."  Long 
notes  are  added  to  "  Muscipula  "  ;  to  "Mrs.  Siddons";  to  "  Miss 
Cholrnondelev,"  which  is  now  designated,  in  full,  "  Miss  (Hester 
Frances)  Cholmondeley,  afterwards  Lady  Bjllingham,  '  Crossing 
the  Brook  '" ;  to  "  Lord  Althorp,"  "  Mrs.  Thrale,"  and  several 
more,  and  could  we  but  feel  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
details,  they  would  add  very  much  to  the  interest  both  of  the 
catalogue  and  the  exhibition. 


THE  MOSEY  MARKET. 

THE  course  of  the  money  market  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  very  abnormal.  At  the  beginning  of  last  summer, 
the  season  when  the  rate  of  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital 
in  the  short-loan  market  usually  falls,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  found  themselves  compelled  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount 
to  4  per  cent.  And  they  had  to  keep  the  rate  at  that  figure  until 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan 
market  would  have  risen.    At  the  end  of  September,  however,  the 
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Directors  found  it  expedient  to  reduce  their  rate  of  discount  to 
3  per  cent.    At  that  figure  they  kept  it  until  last  week,  when  they 
raised  the  rate  to  3^  per  cent.,  although  we  have  now  reached  a 
period  of  the  year  when  the  value  of  money  in  the  London  market 
ought  to  be  lower  than  in  November  or  December.    What  is 
the  cause  of  this  curiously  abnormal  condition  of  the  market? 
Trade  is  very  dull,  and  all  the  indications  point  to  increasing  de- 
pression rather  than  to  revival.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  specu- 
lation.   Consequently  the  demand  for  the  use  of  loanable  capital 
either  by  merchants  or  by  speculators  is  exceedingly  small.  It 
might  reasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  money 
would  be  low.     But  the  internal  causes  affecting  the  market 
are  overruled  by  external  causes.    As  our  readers  are  aware, 
the  Bank  of  England  holds  the  ultimate  reserves  of  all  the  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom.    Directly  or  indirectly  those  banks  keep 
what  passes  for  their  reserve  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  therefore,  they  have  to  draw  in  every 
emergency.    The  condition  of  tbe  market,  then,  depends  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  amount  of  the  reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England.    But  the  Bank  of  England  reserve  itself  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank.    Now  for  several  years  past 
there  has  been  a  drain  upon  the  gold  held  by  the  Banks  of 
England  and  France.    First  on  account  of  Germany,  when  she 
exchanged  a  silver  for  a  gold  currency ;  then  on  account  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  resumed  specie  payments;  then  on 
account  of  Italy,  when  it  followed  the  example  of  the  United 
States ;  and  now  a  drain  has  set  in  on  account  of  Australasia. 
The  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank,  therefore,  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was  some  time  ago ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  are  obliged  carefully  to  watch  that  it  be  not  seriously 
diminished  further.    When,  therefore,  they  see  any  reason  to 
believe  that  a  new  drain  is  beginning,  they  are  bound  to  adopt 
the  only  measure  within  their  power  for  protecting  their  supply 
of  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  to  raise  their  rate   of  discount,  and 
thereby  increase  the  value  of  money  in  London.    The  step  they 
took  last  week  has  now  rendered  the  rate  payable  in  the  short-loan 
market  of  London  higher  than  in  any  of  the  great  Continental 
cities  or  New  York.    The  first  cause,  then,  of  the  enhancement  of 
the  value  of  money  in  London  is  the  export  of  gold  to  Australia 
that  has  recently  taken  place. 

How  is  it  that  gold  has  been  sent  from  this  country  to 
Australia?  Australia  is  a  producer  of  gold,  and  hitherto  has 
always  been  a  seller  of  the  metal.  How  is  it  that  Australasian  hanks 
should  have  imported  gold  into  England,  and  then  exported  it  back 
again  to  the  place  of  its  production  ?  To  send  it  round  the  world 
in  this  way  seems  to  be  a  very  unprofitable  business,  and  no  doubt 
it  must  be  so.  That  the  banks  have  found  themselves  compelled  to 
export  gold  notwithstanding  the  unprofitableness  of  the  trans- 
action is  proof  that  they  have  not  displayed  very  much  foresight. 
Usually  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  to  Australasia 
is  much  higher  than  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Australasian  com- 
modities into  the  United  Kingdom.  Consequently,  the  Austral- 
asian Colonies  have  to  6end  gold  here  to  make  up  the  balance, 
every  now  and  then  borrowing  to  completely  settle  their  account. 
But  quite  lately  the  position  has  temporarily  changed  so  as  to 
give  the  Australasian  Colonies  a  command  over  the  London  money 
market,  which  they  usually  have  not.  There  has  been  for  several 
years  past  a  very  active  speculation  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 
The  banks  have  lent  money  largely  to  "  squatters  "  to  buy  their 
holdings,  to  "  planters  "  to  develop  their  sugar  plantations,  and 
generally  they  have  increased  largely  their  advances  in  every  way. 
During  the  single  year  ended  with  September  last  the  increase 
in  their  loans  has  amounted  to  over  7  millions  sterling.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  have  been  allowing  their  supply  of  gold  to 
diminish.  The  banks,  of  course,  are  able  to  make  their  advances 
to  merchants  and  others  only  out  of  their  deposits ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  themselves  borrow  in  the  first  place  the  money  they  lend  to 
their  customers,  and  the  deposits  are  repayable  in  gold.  Some  of 
our  contemporaries  have  been  pointing  out  that  the  coin  reserves  of 
the  banks  do  not  amount  to  one-eighth  of  their  liabilities ;  but  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deposits  held  by 
the  Australasian  banks  are  lodged  with  them  for  fixed  periods  of  a 
year  or  more.  They  are  not,  therefore,  repayable  on  demand,  and 
consequently  the  banks  are  not  bound  to  keep  always  a  coin 
reserve  to  meet  these  deposits.  Still  it  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  banks  have  been  obliged  to  send  gold  to  Australasia  that 
they  felt  their  coin  reserves  to  be  insufficient.  They  had  clearly 
been  doing  a  risky  business,  using  up  their  resources  too  fast  with- 
out exerting  themselves  to  replenish  them,  and  they  at  length 
wakened  up  to  the  conviction  that  an  accident  might  cause  disaster. 
They  have  been  enabled  to  send  out  gold  to  make  up  their  reserves 
by  a  combination  of  favourable  circumstances.  The  exports  of 
wool  from  Australasia  to  this  country  are  larger  this  year  than 
last  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  harvest  seems  to  bo 
exceptionally  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  exports  of  wheac 
from  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  this  year  exceed  those  of  last 
year  by  about  6  millions  sterling.  There  will,  therefore,  be  a 
smaller  debt  due  by  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  this  country 
than  in  past  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Governments  and 
local  authorities  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  have  during  the 
past  few  months  been  borrowing  very  largely  in  the  London 
money  market,  and  the  banks  and  mortgage  Companies  have  also 
oeen  borrowing  deposits  largely.  The  loans  made  to  the  Govern- 
ments and  the  deposits  received  by  the  banks  not  only  set  off  the 
debt  due  by  the  Australasian  Colonies  to  this  country,  but  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  banks  a  considerable  surplus,  which  they  are  free 


to  employ  as  they  please  ;  and  several  of  them,  as  already  stated, 
have  found  it  expedient  to  ship  a  portion  of  this  surplus  in 
gold  to  make  up  their  coin  reserves.  The  amount  so  sent  in 
itself  is  not  large ;  and  had  it  been  remitted  to  Paris,  or  to 
any  other  part  of  the  Continent,  it  would  have  had  little  effect 
upon  the  London  money  market.  But  for  some  time  past  we 
have  been  depending  upon  Australasia  alone  for  any  consider- 
able gold  supply.  Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in 
the  United  States,  the  whole  yield  of  the  Californian  mines 
has  been  retained  at  home.  And,  since  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
currency  by  Germany,  the  whole  yield  of  the  Russian  mines 
has  been  retained  in  Russia  and  Germany.  We  have,  therefore, 
been  dependent  upon  the  Australasian  mines  for  our  gold  supply. 
And  the  fact  that  the  i^ustralasian  banks  have  begun  to  take  gold 
from  us  and  send  it  back  to  Australasia  shows  that  for  some  time 
to  come  at  least  this  supply  will  be  cut  off  But  at  all  times  there 
are  demands  of  greater  or  less  amounts  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
for  gold.  London  is  the  centre  of  the  banking  system  of  the  world, 
and  demands  are  constantly  coming  upon  it  for  Egypt,  the  Con- 
tinent, North  and  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  which  have  to 
be  honoured.  Moreover,  there  are  always  possibilities  of  accident 
of  one  kind  or  another.  A  considerable  war  might  necessitate  the 
remittance  of  large  sums  of  gold  to  pay  the  troops  and  provide 
provisions.  Or  a  panic  in  Paris  or  New  York  might  lead  to  a 
draiu  of  gold  from  London.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
therefore,  knowing  that  their  supply  of  gold  is  small,  that  they 
have  kept  it  up  for  some  months  past  in  spite  of  an  export  of  the 
metal  of  over  3|  millions  sterling  solely  by  withdrawing  gold  from 
the  home  circulation,  and  that  they  cannot  hope  for  a  fresh  supply 
from  Australasia  for  some  time  to  come,  felt  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  adopt  measures  to  protect  their  supply,  and  if  possible  to  attract 
gold  from  the  Continent  or  New  York. 

Some  other  causes  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Directors.  Since  the  failure  of  Messrs.  P.  W.  Thomas, 
Sons,  &  Co.  there  have  been  apprehensions  in  the  City  that  other 
embarrassments  would  come  to  light.    There  may,  perhaps,  be 
little  ground  for  these  rumours.    In  any  event  they  probably 
are  a  good  deal  exaggerated.    But  the  fact"  that  they  exist  has  to 
be  taken  into  account.    For  the  moment  a  shock  has  been  given  to 
credit,  banks  are  cautious  how  they  act,  and  all  who  have  large 
liabilities  desire  to  strengthen  themselves.    Furthermore,  there 
have  been  rumours  of  financial  difficulties  of  various  kinds  in  the 
provinces.     Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  increase  its  reserve.  Whenever  the  Bank's 
reserve  steadily  decreases,  the  City  becomes  apprehensive.    In  its 
present  temper,  when  it  had  come  to  see  that  for  some  time  to 
come  no  fresh  supply  of  gold  could  be  expected,  it  would  have 
easily  fallen  into  alarm  had  the  drain  of  gold  been  allowed  to  go  on. 
Merely  then  as  means  of  restoring  confidence  the  action  of  the 
Bank  Directors  is  to  be  approved.  Over  and  above  all  these  causes, 
another  influence  has  been  tending  to  enhance  the  interest  payable 
for  loanable  capital  in  the  short  loan  market.  When  Mr.  Lowe  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  made  a  change  in  the  collection  of 
certain  taxes  which  had  for  result  to  make  the  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected in  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year  much  larger  than  in 
any  other  single  quarter.    As  the  taxes  are  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  effect  of  this,  so  far  as  the  money  market  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  withdraw  from  all  other  banks  of  the  country  money 
that  could  be  used  in  lending  and  discounting,  and  to  transfer 
it  to  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England.    The  other  banks, 
therefore,  have  smaller  resources  than  usual,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  has  larger  resources.    But  the  Bank  of  England  usually 
charges  a  higher  rate  than  the  other  banks ;  and,  therefore,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  greater  control  over 
the  money  market  than  at  other  times  tends  to  enhance  the 
value  of  money.    The  Bank  of  England,  of  course,  would  not 
take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  raise  its  rate  of  dis- 
count.    On  the  contrary,  the  Directors  recognize  that  their 
privilege  as  bankers  of  the  Government  obliges  them  to  give  ex- 
ceptional facilities  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  trade.    But  the 
fact,  nevertheless,  has  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  act  with 
greater  eli'ect  upon  the  money  market  than  it  could  at  any  other 
time.    For  the  rates  charged  by  the  other  banks  being  very  nearly 
up  to  those  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  found  it  expedient  to  raise  their  rate  the 
other  banks  have  been  obliged  to  follow  their  example.    The  result 
is  to  make  it  more  probable  that  the  action  of  the  Bank  will  be 
effective,  and  therefore  that  the  Directors  will  not  have  again  to 
raise  their  rate.    But  of  course  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  form  any  defi- 
nite opinion  upon  that  point. 


REVIEWS. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  "  LEAVES."* 


THE  reviewers  can  necessarily  have  little  to  say  on  these  later 
"  Leaves  "  from  Her  Majesty's  journals.  For  in  their  style  and 
general  arrangement  they  are  precisely  similar  to  those  in  her 
former  book,  and  every  one  has  read  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the 
Highlands.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  its 
popularity  than  the  immense  circulation  it  has  obtained  in  cheap 

*  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  the  Life  in  the  Highlands,  from  1S62 
to  1882.    London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1884. 
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editions.  And  there  are  good  reasons  -why  it  should  have  been 
permanently  popular,  independently  of  the  notoriety  assured  by 
its  authorship.  It  suggested  to  the  many  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
feeling  rather  than  thinking  how  Her  Majesty  has  made  herself 
universally  beloved.  It  showed  her  in  her  home  circle  as  the 
happy  wife  and  mother,  living  and  moving  and  sunning  herself  in 
the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  affections.  She  felt  the  heavy  cares 
and  anxieties  of  her  station  ;  no  doubt  she  had  mourned  tbe  loss 
of  some  devoted  servants  ;  but  till  then  she  had  been  mercifully 
spared  any  crushing  domestic  bereavement.  She  had  learned  to 
lean,  perhaps  to  lean  too  much  considering  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  on  the  strong  arm  of  a  husband  whose  heart  had  always  "beat 
in  unison  with  her  own.  It  was  to  him  she  turned  for  advice  in 
all  circumstances,  as  he  was  the  most  cheerful  and  sympathetic  of 
companions  in  the  excursions  both  loved  so  well.  "Consequently 
in  the  former  journal,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  the 
Prince  who  was  brought  forward  in  every  page ;  whose  indivi- 
duality in  one  form  or  another  invariably  lent  those  pages  their  gay- 
est colouring.  In  the  volume  before  us  all  is  changed  ;  the  bright 
colours  have  laded  out,  and  a  long  and  lasting  shadow  has  fallen  over 
everything.  The  Queen,  in  her  faithfulness  to  her  beloved  hus- 
band's memory,  has  striven  to  resume  their  former  habits.  She 
feels,  as  she  told  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  that  changes  of  scene, 
with  relaxation,  are  absolutely  necessary  if  she  is  to  fulfil  the  im- 
perative duties  of  her  station.  She  still  goes  on  the  Ion?  drives 
and  rides  through  the  most  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands, 
and  she  is  still  happy  in  having  affectionate  daughters  for  com- 
panions. She  can  still  endure  her  life,  and  can  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature.  But  an  eternal  sense  of  pain  underlies  superficial  dis- 
tractions, and  the  saddest  associations  are  awakened  when  she  re- 
visits the  most  cherished  scenes.  Even  when  she  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  picturesque  spots  where  her  husband  had  never  been, 
she  remembers  how  he  would  have  delighted  in  all  that  excites 
her  admiration.  Such  natural  feelings  must  be  altogether  beyond 
the  control  of  earnest  natures  that  have  attached  themselves  pas- 
sionately, and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  Queen's  assurance  of  her  sub- 
jects' sympathy  that  she  has  made  no  effort  to  conceal  them.  Yet,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  morbid  indulgence  in  grief ;  she  not 
only  perseveres  in  the  recreations  that  may  often  be  more  trying 
than  actual  tasks,  but  her  practical  charity  has  been  quickened  by 
her  own  heartfelt  afflictions.  We  see  her  by  the  bedsides  of  the 
sick  and  dying,  as  we  meet  her  at  the  funerals  of  the  relatives  of 
her  faithful  servants ;  and  she  is  just  as  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
their  homely  merrymakings — to  look  on  at  a  Highland  danco  or 
be  present  at  a  cottage  christening.  But  our  readers  will  probably 
be  grateful  to  us  if  we  pass  on,  to  give  some  variety  of  extracts 
from  the  Journal. 

The  first  of  the  entries,  dated  in  August  1862,  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  tone  of  the  melancholy  which  pervades  the  volume. 
It  describes  the  writer's  feelings  when  she  had  driven  up  the  hills 
on  Deeside  in  her  pony  chaise  to  examine  the  cairn  which  was 
being  built  in  memory  of  her  husband.  "  I  actually  drove  in  the 
little  carriage  to  the  very  top,  turning  off  from  the  path  and 
following  the  track  where  the  carts  had  gone.  Grant  and  Duncan 
pushed  the  carriage  behind.  Sweet  baby  (Beatrice)  we  found  at 
the  top.  _  The  view  was  so  fine,  the  day  so  bright,  and  the  heather 
so  beautifully  pink — but  no  pleasure,  no  joy  !  all  dead  !  " 

And  here  at  the  top  is  the  foundation  of  the  Cairn— forty  feet  wide— to 
be  erected  to  my  precious  Albei  t,  which  will  be  seen  all  down  the  valley. 
I  and  my  poor  six  orphans  all  placed  stones  in  it  ;  and  our  initials,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  three  absent  ones,  are  to  be  carved  on  stones  all  round  it.  I 
felt  very  shaky  and  nervous. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince's 
birthday,  she  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "  Old  Cairn  " ;  and  the 
remarks  of  one  of  the  gillies  in  attendance  show  the  respectful 
freedoms  she  encourages  in  her  "  loyal  Highlanders,"  especially 
when  she  knew  them  to  have  been  attached  to  the  Prince  : — 

We  went  to  see  the  obelisk  building  to  his  dear  memory ;  Bertie  left  us 
there,  and  we  went  on  round  by  the  village,  up  Craig-Gowan  in  the  little 
carriage,  over  the  heather  till  we  reached  near  to  the  old  cairn  of  1852. 
Grant  said :— "  I  thought  you  would  like  to  be  here  to-day  on  his  birth- 
day "  !— so  entirely  was  he  of  opinion  that  this  beloved  day,  even  the  5th  of 
December,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  day  of  mourning.  "That's  not 
the  light  to  look  at  it."  There  is  so  much  true  and  strong  faith  in  these 
good,  simple  people. 

The  visit  paid  in  the  following  autumn  to  the  Duke  of  Athole 
at  Blair  was  a  sad  meeting  on  both  sides  : — 

The  Duchess  was  much  affected,  still  more  so  when  she  got  into  the 
carriage  with  me.  Lenchen  and  the  others  went  in  the  boat-carriage,  the 
one  u-e  had  gone  in  but  two  years  ago.  We  drove  at  once  to  the 
house  which  we  had  visited  in  such  joyful  and  high  spirits 
(October  9)  two  years  ago.  The  Duchess  took  me  to  the  same 
room  which  I  had  been  in  on  that  day ;  and,  after  talking  to 
me  a  little  of  their  dreadful  affliction  (the  Duke  was  suffering  from  an 
incurable  illness),  she  went  to  see  if  the  Duke  was  ready.  She  soon 
returned,  and  I  followed  her  downstairs  along  the  passage,  full  of  stags' 
horns,  which  we  walked  along,  together  with  the  poor  Duke,  in  1861. 
When  I  went  in,  I  found  him  standing  up,  very  much  altered  ;  it  was  very 
sad.  He  kissed  my  hand ;  gave  me  the  white  rose  which,  according  to 
tradition,  is  presented  by  the  Lords  of  Athole  011  the  occasion  of  the 
Sovereign's  visit  ;  and  we  sat  a  little  time  with  him.  It  is  a  small  room, 
full  of  his  rifles  and  other  implements  and  attributes  of  sport,  now  for  ever 
useless  to  him.  A  sad,  sad  contrast  ;  he  seemed  very  much  pleased  and 
gratified.  .  .  .  The  poor  Duke  insisted  on  going  with  me  to  the  station, 
and  he  went  in  the  carriage  with  the  Duchess  and  me.  At  the  station  he 
got  out,  walked  about,  and  gave  directions.  I  embraced  the  dear  Duchess, 
and  gave  the  Duke  my  hand,  saying,  "  Dear  Duke,  God  bless  you  !  "  He 
had  asked  permission  that  his"  men,  the  same  who  had  gone  with  us 
through  the  glen  on  that  happy  day  two  years  ago,  might  give  me  a  cheer, 
and  he  led  them  on  himself.   Oh  !  it  was  so  dreadfully  sad.   To  think  of 


the  contrast  to  this  time  two  years  ago,  when  my  darling  was  so  well  and 
I  so  happy  with  him,  and  just  beginning  to  recover  from  my  great  sorrow 
for  dearest  mama's  death— looking  forward  to  many  more  such  delightful 
expeditions  ;  and  the  poor  Duke  then  full  of  health  and  strength,  walking 
the  whole  waj'. 

The  next  visit  to  the  widowed  Duchess  was  in  her  cottage 
in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Dunkeld.  In  the  getting  there  and 
the  going  back  there  was  more  excitement,  as  there  was  more 
roughing ;  and  the  expedition  illustrates  the  way  in  which  Her 
Majesty  covers  long  distances  in  the  Highlands,  when  the  short 
cuts  across  moss  and  moor  strike  away  from  the  regular  and  well- 
kept  carriage  roads.  The  party  had  started  early  from  Balmoral 
in  a  threatening  and  misty  morning ;  but  when  plans  are  arranged 
beforehand  in  tbe  Highlands  weather  must  never  be  suffered  to 
interfere.  They  posted  to  Castleton  of  Braemar  through  steady 
rain.  Then  followed  the  long  weary  stage  through  the  grim  Spital 
of  Glenshee,  where  all  enjoyment  depends  on  the  doubtful  chance 
of  sunshine.  There  was  a  thick  mist  which  obscured  everything. 
Shortly  after  changing  horses  at  the  Spital,  they  pulled  up  to 
lunch  in  the  carriage.  On  the  Blairgowrie  road  they  were  met 
by  a  local  laird  on  horseback,  who  guided  them  over  the  byways 
to  a  farmhouse,  where  ponies  were  in  waiting  by  appointment.  Her 
Majesty's  Highland  stables  must  be  well  appointed  : — 

We  mounted  our  ponies  (I  on  dear  Fyvie,  Lenchen  on  Brechin)  and 
started  on  our  course  across  the  hills.  There  was  much  mist.  This  ob- 
scured all  the  view,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  very  fine.  At  first 
there  was  a  rough  road,  but  soon  there  was  nothing  but  a  sheep-track,  and 
hardly  that,  through  heather  and  stones,  up  a  pretty  steep  hilt  Mr.  Keir 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  immense  pace  of  Brown  and  Fyvie,  which 
distanced  every  one  ;  so  he  had  to  drop  behind  and  his  keeper  acted  as 
guide.  There  w-as  by  this  time  heavy  driving  rain  with  a  thickening 
mist.  About  a  little  more  than  an  hour  took  us  to  the  "  March,"  where 
two  of  the  Dunkeld  men  met  us.  .  .  .  Here  dripping  wet  (at  Loch  Ardie) 
we  arrived  about  a  quarter  past  six.  It  was  dark  already  from  the  very 
bad  weather.  We  went  into  a  lodge  here  and  had  tea  and  whisky,  and 
Lenchen  had  to  get  herself  dried  as  she  was  so  wet. 

At  Loch  Ardie  they  left  the  ponies  for  a  carriage.  In  a  dense 
pine-wood  they  missed  the  road,  and  could  only  move  forward 
through  the  darkness  at  a  foot's  pace,  Brown  walking  at  the  heads 
of  the  horses,  Grant  going  before  with  a  carriage  lamp.  At  last 
they  saw  lights  in  the  windows  of  a  keeper's  lodge,  and  then  they 
came  out  upon  a  good  driving  road.  It  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, even  to  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  who  had  altogether  lost  her 
bearings,  though  in  her  husband's  "  country."  It  was  a  quarter 
to  nine  before  she  welcomed  her  Itoyal  guest  into  her  "  nice,  snug 
little  cottage  "  at  Dunkeld. 

Though  the  Queen  lost  her  way  in  taking  a  short  cut,  that 
picturesque  district  between  Blairgowrie  and  Dunkeld  is  familiar 
enough  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  '  So  are  the  shores  of  Loch 
Maree,  where  she  spent  a  few  pleasant  days  in  the  "  Loch  Maree 
Hotel "  ;  and  the  wild  valley  of  Glencoe,  where  she  wandered 
about  the  scenes  of  the  massacre.  But  she  made  her  way  too  into 
the  most  remote  nooks  of  the  Highlands,  given  over  to  deer, 
grouse,  and  eagles,  where  the  commonplace  traveller  seldom 
ventures.  There  is  nothing  more  savage  in  Scotland  than 
Torridon,  to  the  north  of  the  wild  Applecross  district,  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  sundry  forests  since  it  was  sold  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Leeds,  who  had  bought  it  from  the  Mackenzies. 

We  came  to  the  Upper  Loch  Toriden,  which  is  almost  landlocked  and 
very  pretty.  In  the  distance  the  hills  of  Skye  were  seen.  Village  there 
really  is  none,  and  the  inn  is  merely  a  small,  "one-storied,  "  hurled  "  house, 
with  small  windows.  We  drove  beyond  the  habitations  to  a  turn  where  we 
could  not  be  overlooked,  aud  scrambled  up  a  bank,  where  we  seated 
ourselves,  and  at  twenty  minutes  to  three  took  our  luncheon  with  good 
appetite.  The  air  off  the  mountains  and  the  sea  was  delicious  and  not 
muggy.  We  two  remained  sketching,  for  the  view  was  beautiful.  To  the 
right  were  the  hills  of  Skye,  rising  above  the  lower  purple  ones  which 
closed  in  the  loch.  .  .  .  We  were  nearly  an  hour  sitting  there,  and  it  was  so 
fine,  and  such  a  wild  uncivilized  spot,  like  the  end  of  the  world.  .  .  .  An 
old  man,  very  tottery,  passed  where  I  was  sketching,  and  I  asked  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe  to  speak  to  him  ;  he  seemed  strange,  said  he  had 
come  from  America,  and  was  going  to  England,  and  thought  Toriden  very 
ugly. 

In  scenery  almost  as  savage,  and  of  greater  historical  interest, 
the  Queen's  fancy  would  conjure  up  the  history  of  the  troubled 
past,  and  she  was  reminded  of  the  political  changes  which  made 
her  present  journeys  so  peaceful.  On  the  desolate  banks  of  the 
lonely  Loch  Shiel  she  remembers  that 

In  1746  poor  Prince  Charles  was  a  fugitive  hiding  in  the  mountains  on 
the  sides  of  Loch  Arkaig  or  Loch  Shiel.  As  we  suddenly  came  upon  Loch 
Shiel  from  the  narrow  glen,  lit  up  by  bright  sunshine,  with  the  fine  long 
loch  and  the  rugged  mountains,  which  are  about  3,000  feet  high,  rising  all 
around,  no  habitation  or  building  to  be  seen,  except  the  house  of  Glen- 
aladall,  which  used  to  be  an  inn,  and  a  large  picturesque  Catholic  Church, 
reminding  one,  from  its  elevated  position  to  the  right  and  above  the  house, 
of  churches  and  convents  abroad,  I  thought  1  never  saw  a  lovelier  or  more 
romantic  spot,  or  one  which  told  its  history  so  well.  What  a  scene  it  must 
have  been  in  1745  !  And  here  was  /,  the  "descendant  of  the  Stuarts  and  by 
the  very  King  whom  Prince  Charles  sought  to  overthrow,  sitting  and 
walking  about  quite  privately  and  peaceably. 

Although,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  was  not  always  that  she  wa3 
permitted  to  walk  about  so  peaceably  and  privately.  On  one  occa- 
sion she  was  beset  by  a  band  of  irrepressible  reporters  for  the 
Scotch  papers,  who,  having  stalked  Her  Majesty's  party  like  a 
herd  of  deer,  lay  down  afterwards  on  the  heather  to  study  them 
leisurely  through  telescopes.  The  chief  of  them  nearly  passed 
from  words  to  blows  with  the  sturdy  John  Brown,  who,  we  doubt 
not,  was  rather  rough  and  peremptory  under  the  strong  provoca- 
tion of  the  circumstances.  And  after  the  dedication  we  have 
already  quoted,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  that  trusted  servant  of 
the  Queen  figures  conspicuously  in  many  of  her  pages.    He  was 
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always  either  seated  on  the  box  of  her  carriage,  or  walking  at 
the  bridle  of  her  pony,  and  was  never  beyond  call  when  she  was 
in  residence  anywhere.  On  her  rough-and-ready  mountain  ex- 
peditions he  generally  waited  at  table.  And  so  entirely  had  his 
fidelity  won  on  her  confidence  that  it  was  Brown  who  was  usually 
charged  with  the  painful  and  delicate  duty  of  breaking  any  shock 
that  was  sure  to  be  painful.  It  was  he  who  announced  the  death 
of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  It  was  he  who  brought  the  terrible  news 
that  the  young  Prince  Imperial  had  been  speared  by  the  Zulus. 
Nor  does  Her  Majesty  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
her  gratitude  for  his  devotion. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  varied  contents 
of  the  volume ;  but  we  feel  that  tearing  a  leaf  here  and  there  into 
tatters  is  unfair  to  any  book,  and  we  can  only  recommend  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  to  read  Her  Majesty's  Journal  for  themselves. 


THREE  NOVELS.* 

1VTR'  *>-^N'S  latest  novel  differs  widely,  in  many  respects, 
_LtJ_  from  its  numerous  predecessors.  Indeed,  but  for  the  jokes 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  much-tried  Canon,  and  which 
sometimes  sparkle  up  throughout  the  work,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  of  Mr.  Payn's  most  constant  readers  would  recognize 
The  Canon's  Ward  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  contemporary  novelists.  Hitherto  the  crimes  committed 
by  his  villains  have  been  of  a  robust  nature,  but  Mr.  Payn  has 
grown  weary  of  substitutions  and  impersonations  and  mere  ordinary 
murders,  and  has  decided  to  delineate  the  troubles  in  which  a 
young  lady  involves  herself  by  a  clandestine  marriage.  Not  that 
there  is  no  murder  here,  but  it  is  a  mere  hors  d'ceuvre  thrown  in  by 
way  of  settling  the  villain.  In  his  new  task  Mr.  Payn's  proverbial 
modesty  of  style  has  proved  almost  too  much  for  him.  He  hints 
at  the  natural  consequences  of  the  marriage,  and  then,  overcome 
with  confusion  at  the  sight  of  his  own  words,  he  covers  his  face, 
and  makes  his  plot  obscure,  seeming  to  exclaim,  "  No,  no,  I  did  not 
mean  that— I  meant  nothing  but  what  was  strictly  proper."  And 
the  result  is  that  the  last  page  is  reached  before  the  reader  can  make 
up  his  bewildered  mind  whether  the  heroine's  very  precocious 
infant,  answering  to  the  name  of  "  Willie,"  is  the  child  of  Sophy 
Gilbert's  first  or  second  husband. 

As  regards  the  love-making  of  the  story,  Mr.  Payn  has  proved 
faithful  to  one  of  his  own  traditions.    The  oldest  of  the  lovers  in 
The  Canon's  Ward  (we  do  not  reckon  Mr.  Mavors,  for  he  never 
has  a  chance)  is  presumably  not  three-and-twenty,  for  he  has  not 
yet  taken  his  degree.    This  is  the  most  advanced  age  at  which  Mr. 
Payn  will  allow  the  tender  passion  to  be  felt  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  success, and  most  of  his  heroines  are  wives  and  mothers 
before  they  are  out  of  their  teens.    Miss  Sophy  Gilbert  has, 
however,  passed  her  twentieth  birthdav  before  we  make  her 
acquaintance.    She  is  living  at  Cambridge  with  her  guardian, 
Canon  Aldred,  and  his  maiden  sister,  and  as  a  pretty,  lively  girl 
possessed  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  blue  or  hazel  eyes  (com- 
pare vol.  i.,  pp.  35  and  238),  is  the  object  of  adoration  of  the  whole 
UPiIer?ity;  Her  guardian  has  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Perry— known  as  Pink  Perry,  from  his  complexion— 
™- ^D™S.0me  and  disrePutable  stroke  of  the  Third  Trinity  boat 
(laird  trinity  is  not  wholly  composed,  as  Mr.  Payn  thinks,  of  Eton 
men),  and  is  anxious  to  incline  the  heart  of  his  ward  to  his  own 
protege,  hatchet-faced  Mr.  Adair,  a  villain  of  the  old  type.  Adair  has 
been  witness  of  a  meeting  between  Perry  and  Miss  Gilbert  in  the 
Koundabout,  and  has  drawn  conclusions  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  young  lady.   He  does  not  scruple  to  let  her  know  this  fact 
and  to  make  use  of  his  hold  over  her  by  compelling  her  to  consent 
to  see  him  in  spite  of  her  terror.    Matters  are  in  this  state  when 
Mr.  Perry  threatens  one  day  to  disclose  their  private  marriage  to 
his  lather,  aud  actually  goes  home  and  writes  the  necessary  letter 
It  is  never  sent,  however;  for,  before  it  is  posted,  he  drowns  him- 
self accidentally,  and  the  letter  is  stolen  from  his  table  by  Sophy's 
maid,  Jeannette,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Susan  (vol.  i  p  1  c8) 
yet  who  was/'  nee  Jenny  "  (vol.  ii.,  p.  86).    This  Jeannette  is  the 
kind  of  waiting-maid  with  whom  old  English  plays  and  modern 
French  dramas  have  made  us  familiar,  only  she  has  not  half  the 
intelligence  of  her  prototypes.    She  had  been  the  solitary  witness 
ot  bopny  s  marriage,  and  the  confidante  of  the  subsequent  inter- 
views of  husband  and  wife ;  yet  she  does  not  understand  the  un- 
fortunate Sophy  s  real  predicament,  though  she  continues  to  urge 
her  union  with  Adair.    This,  at  least,  is  what  we  gather  from  the 
conversation  between  mistress  and  maid  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  13c  •  but  it 
may  really  be  only  Mr.  Payn's  modesty  again  asserting  itself. 
Anyhow,  feophy  prefers  marriage,  with  a  man  whom  she  hates 
and  despises,  to  a  confession  to  her  indulgent  guardian  of  a  love 
affair  which,  though  silly  and  sly,  was  not  criminal.    And,  what 
is  even  more  astounding,  she  postpones  the  ceremony  till  Adair 
has  taken  his  degree,  six  months  after  she  became  a  widow 
We  are  not  told  how  the  world  regarded  the  excessively  pre- 
cocious appearance  of  Willie  on  the  scene  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  no  one  seems  to  have  given  a  thought  to  this  unusual 
circumstance.    Adair  goes  rapidly  downhill  from  the  moment  of 
his  marriage.    In  real  life,  Sophy's  position  would  have  been 
infinitely  worse  than  if  she  had  made  no  second  marriage.  In 
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five  years  we  find  him  swindling  the  public  by  means  of  bubble 
companies,  inducing  the  Canon,  as  trustee  of  Mrs.  Adair's  fortune, 
to  advance  him  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  buy  himself  a  partner- 
ship, and  then  reclaiming  the  amount  on  behalf  of  SophyE  child  • 
and  finally  insuring  the  child's  life  for  a  large  sum  preparatory  to 
poisoning  him.    Of  course  all  these  diabolical  schemes  come  to 
nothing  m  the  end ;  Mr  Payn  knows  better  what  is  due  to  the 
feelings  of  the  British  public  than  to  permit  the  wicked  to  prosper 
bo  a  boy  s  eye  applied  to  a  hole  in  the  curtain  (what  a  premium  on 
untidiness !)  discovers  the  murderer  ;  an  ancient  admirer  of  Sophy's 
restores  the  Canon  to  affluence  by  a  legacy ;  and  Adair,  while 
seeking  to  escape  to  the  Continent  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  is 
tracked  by  an  accomplice,  and  murdered  in  a  cellar  near  the 
river.    It  is  not  every  woman  who  can  boast  of  having  lost  two 
husbands  by  violent  deaths,  and  of  being  thankful  to  be  rid  of 
both  of  them.    In  spite  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  main 
tacts  of  the  story,  and  the  unattractiveness  of  the  heroine,  The 
Canon's  Ward  is  an  amusing  and  exciting  book.     The  very 
obscurity  of  which  we  have  spoken  keeps  our  minds  on  the  stretch, 
and  a  far  duller  work  would  be  redeemed  by  descriptions  like  the 
following  of  Mr.  Adair:— "He  was  certainly  thin,  thinner  in  his 
suit  ot  evening  clothes  than  usual,  and  still  thinner  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Mavors,  who  not  only  towered  above  him,  but  appeared 
on  either  side  of  him,  giving  the  young  scholar  for  the  moment 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  having  four  arms."    The  tale  is  full 
ot  good  things  and  good  stories.    The  character  of  the  Canon, 
with  his  unfailing  humour  and  consolatory  quotations  from 
Milton,  is  admirable ;  admirable,  too,  is  the  young  lawyer  Irton, 
and  there  is  much  amusement  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Payn's  un- 
concealed dislike  of  law,  mathematics,  and  athletes  who  are  nothing 
but  athletes.    Still  a  heroine  of  Mr.  Payn's  who  is  sournoise,  and 
wfio  steals  letters,  is  so  startling,  and  so  unlike  Mr.  Payn's  o-eneral 
method  and  favourite  fair  ones,  that  we  confess  we  have  derived 
more  pleasure  from  other  works  by  the  same  diverting  author. 

In  vol.  111.  p.  293  of  Susan  Drummond  there  occurs  this  sen- 
tence  which  forms  part  of  a  soliloquy  indulged  in  by  the  hero 
Nicholas  Gayre  :— "  One  short  year  ago  had  any  one  said,  <  You 
will  behave  to  the  girl  you  love  like  a  cad,  you  will  try  to  shirk  your 
duty  to  your  neighbour,  and  strive  to  skulk  by  on  the  other  side  if 
you  can ;  you  will  ask  a  woman  for  money  who  vou  know  has  always 
hoped  you  would  marry  her,  and  accept  substantial  help,  thou4 
you  are  well  aware  you  never  had  a  feeling  of  affection  for  her"  " 
1  hese  words  are  a  fair  summary  of  the  story  of  Swan  Drummond, 
a  fearless  sweet-natured  girl,  lovely  to  look  upon,  who  was  first  seen 
tIa   p   ,     £yre'  formerly  colonel,  now  banker,  riding  through 
liyde  i  ark.    For  love  of  her  this  commonplace  representative  of 
the  most  conservative  of  banking  houses  neglects  his  business,  and 
frequents  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston, 
and  his  beautiful  daughter,  old  friends  of  the  fascinating  Susan's. 
1  his  is  more  of  a  sacrifice  than  it  sounds,  for  the  baronet  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  most  disreputable  type,  who  is  introduced  to  us 
in  the  beginning  as  lacking  even  one  redeeming  quality.    In  the 
course  01  the  story,  however,  he  develops  quite  a  reasonable 
number  of  virtues,  and  most  readers  will  greatly  prefer  him 
to  the  excessively  rude  and  sneering  Mr.  Gayre.     We  hear 
about  •' plain-spoken  men  of  business,"  but  if  many  are  as 
plain-spoken"  as  Mr.  Gayre,  murders  will  become  more  frequent 
and  duelling  revive.    He  addresses  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sudlow, 
in  these  terms:— "  You  do  not  amuse, and  you  do  not  instruct 
me.    I  have  no  daughter  I  want  you  to  marry,  and  I  have 
money  enough  of  my  own  without  trying  to  -rob  you  of  any  of 
yours.    If  you  discover  why  I  am  civil  to  you,  tell  me."  Instead 
of  cutting  Mr.  Gayre's  acquaintance  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Sudlow 
begs  for  an  introduction  to  that  gentleman's  niece,  Miss  Chelston 
to  whom  he  subsequently  proposes.    When,  however,  he  realizes 
that  the  damsel  will  have  nothing  but  her  beauty,  and  that  Mr. 
trayre  by  no  means  intends  to  make  her  his  heiress,  he  shows 
symptoms  of  backsliding,  upon  which  the  furious  banker  threatens 
him  with  an  action  for  breach  of  promise.    Surely  the  British 
army  and  the  banking  confraternity  will  not  remain  quiet  under 
such  an  imputation  on  one  of  their  order.    No  censure  is.  how- 
ever, passed  on  Mr.  Gayre. 

The  banker  is,  however,  remarkably  unfortunate  in  his  love 
affairs.  Not  only  is  Miss  Susan  Drummond  quite  indifferent  to 
his  passion,  but  she  makes  use  of  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  release 
of  her  lover,  Mr.  Oliver  Dane,  unjustly  imprisoned  for  forgery  and 
theft.  In  fact,  she  treats  poor  Mr.  Gayre  as  the  heroine  of  The, 
Scrap  of  Paper  treats  her  lover,  and  declines  to  think  or  speak  of 
anything  till  the  banker  has  obtained  Oliver  Dane's  release.  At 
last  a  very  improbable  series  of  events  gives  Gayre  the  clue :  but  he 
wrings  a  consent  from  Susan  to  be  his  wife  as  the  price  of  her 
lover  s  freedom.  It  is  not  from  any  return  to  virtue  on  Gayre's 
part  that  the  compact  is  not  fulfilled,  but  merely  because  in  order  to 
get  money  to  carry  on  the  business,  he  applies  to  a  rich  widow  who 
has  long  been  in  love  with  him,  and  proposes  to  her  as  her  reward 
for  the  loan.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  widow  soon  finds  out 
that  they  are  unsuited,  and  we  leave  Mr.  Gayre  in  the  last  chapter 
still  sneering,  and  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  third  lady 

In  spite  of  a  very  faulty  construction  of  the  story,  of  occassional 
slips  in  grammar  and  of  a  frequent  clumsiness  in  style,  the  success 
of  Mrs.  liiddells  last  novel  is  ensured  by  the  leading  character,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Chelston.  He  stands  before  us,  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  perfectly  consistent  with  himself,  though  not  with  the  original 
description  of  him,  always  attempting  to  take  care  of  number 
one,  yet  always  coming  to  grief  in  the  process.  He  represents 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  victim  of  circumstances,  and  notwith- 
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standing  his  exterior  (which  is  that  of  a  groom),  succeeds  in  taking 
in  various  people  who  hope  to  make  money  out  of  him.  His 
good  spirits  are  unfailing,  and  his  sense  of  humour  tolerably 
keen,  and  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  see  that  the  in- 
herited instincts  and  tact  of  a  gentleman  come  to  the  surface  even 
in  this  reprobate,  for  he  knows  how  to  console  Susan  in  her 
trouble,  while  the  good  intentions  of  the  others  only  irritate 
the  girl.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  one  of  the  cleverest  portraits  that  has 
been  drawn  for  many  a  day,  and  Mrs.  Riddell  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  for  her  work,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  entirely  unlike 
the  hard-working  City  men  with  whom  her  pen  has  made  us 
familiar.  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  is  at  first  described  as  a  kind  of  Sir 
Francis  Clavering,  develops  humour  and  affection  and  tact  as  the 
story  goes  on.  The  author  obviously  delights  in  him  (his  is  a  part 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil),  and  so  will  all  her  readers.  His  presence 
makes  up  for  the  almost  total  eclipse  and  absence  of  the  chief 
lover,  Mr.  Oliver  Dane,  who  is  a  kind  of  invisible  prince,  a  cha- 
racter spoken  of,  not  seen,  like  the  widow  in  Forget  Me  Not,  after 
the  widow's  part  was  cut  out  by  an  economical  management.  The 
heartless,  false  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  is  a  clever  study.  Mrs. 
Riddell  thinks  apparently  that  an  "  old  Elzevir  "  is  necessarily  a 
thing  of  price.  All  novelists  think  so  ;  but  half-a-crown  is  a  fair 
average  tariff  for  Elzevirs. 

The.  Building  of  St.  Barnabas  has  almost  every  fault  which  a 
novel  can  have.  It  is  often  ungrammatical ;  it  exhibits  no  know- 
ledge of  life;  it  is  occasionally  coarse ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  dull 
— so  dull  that  we  doubt  whether  any  one,  not  inspired  with  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  could  ever  arrive  at  the  last  page.  The 
plot  is  simple.  Michael  Warner  is  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
and  sends  for  his  lawyer  to  make  his  will.  Being  a  spiteful 
old  man,  he  resolves  to  keep  his  nephew  and  natural  heir  in 
suspense  as  to  his  intentions  as  long  as  possible,  so  bequeaths 
5,000/.  to  build  a  church,  and  7,000/.  more  for  the  same  purpose, 
provided  the  church  is  finished  within  four  years  of  his  death. 
Should  the  church  not  be  completed,  all  the  money,  except  the 
original  5,000/.,  is  to  go  to  Stephen  Itushworth,  the  nephew.  The 
reason  given  for  the  name  of  the  church  is  characteristic  of  the 
book,  and  is  a  sample  of  the  humour  it  contains.  "They  say 
Barnabas  was  the  son  of  consolation,  and  I  intend  it  to  be  awfully 
consoling  to  that  scamp  Stephen  when  he  hears  my  will  read." 

From  this  point  the  whole  story  is  a  dreary  and  prolix  record 
of  attempts  to  raise  enough  money  to  ensure  the  building  of  the 
church  within  the  required  time,  and  the  unwilling  reader  is 
dragged  to  vestry  meetings  attended  by  men  with  such  names  as 
Basso,  Dipinik,  and  Riskall,  or  forced  to  assist  at  lengthy  con- 
versations between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dittany,  the  vicar  and  his  wife. 
The  choice  or  invention  of  such  names  is  a  true  indication  of  the 
style  of  the  book.  Then  we  have  interminable  descriptions  of  the 
town  of  Thoroton,  where  the  church  was  to  be  erected,  and  of  the 
local  quarrels.  Some  of  these  descriptions  read  like  a  schoolgirl's 
translation  of  a  German  philosophical  work,  as,  for  instance,  the 
sentence  on  page  6,  vol.  i.  "  But  the  chief  pride  of  Thoroton  was 
the  river,  which  was  crossed  just  before  the  shops  began  by  a  noble 
bridge,  erected,  as  strangers  sufficiently  were  informed,  by  the  proud 
inhabitants,  by  the  great  Telford  himself."  Nowhere  is  there  a 
spark  of  humour,  of  true  insight,  or  of  human  interest.  Everybody 
is  low  and  sordid  when  they  are  not  criminal,  and  we  certainly 
could  wish  for  a  little  of  Mr.  Payn's  shyness  in  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  Mary  Lowbridge.  The  incident  is  hinted  at  in  the 
crudest  way,  and  without  a  single  excuse  for  either  of  the  sinners. 
Altogether  The  Building  of  St.  Barnabas  is  to  be  avoided  by  every 
class  of  reader. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  IRISH  CONCESSION.* 

WE  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  will  quarrel  with  Mr.  Barry 
O'Brien's  general  principle  that  "  English  politicians, 
publicists,  and  legislators,  who  speak,  write,  and  vote  on  Irish 
questions,  should  make  an  effort  to  understand  those  questions." 
But  when  Mr.  O'Brien  instances  Mr.  Bright  as  a  perfect  and  j 
almost  unapproachable  example  of  the  successful  study  of  Irish  | 
questions,  it  becomes  painfully  obvious  what  Mr.  O'Brien  means  1 
by  understanding.  Mr.  Bright  studied  the  Irish  question  as  he 
studied  the  Crimean  War,  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  every  other  public  question  of  the  kind,  down  to 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  the  other  day,  with,  as_  start- 
ing-point, the  general  axiom  that  his  own  country  was  in  the 
wrong.  If  this  is  a  necessity  of  mental  attitude,  we  for  our 
part,  who  yet  venture  to  think  that,  we  have  studied  Irish 
questions  and  Irish  history  with  some  care,  acknowledge 
treely  that  we  cannot  satisfy  Mr.  O'Brien.  To  give  him  his 
due,  he  promptly  disavows  any  intention  of  reviving  disagree- 
able recollections.  He  wishes  that  "  whatever  there  is  of  un- 
pleasantness should  be  forgotten,"  and  so  forth.  _  This  is  very 
creditable,  but  how,  for  instance,  does  this  philosophic  and  amiable 
temper  square  with  Mr.  O'Brien's  description  of  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Clare  ?  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  or  Lord  Clare  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Irishmen.  His  rancorous  enemies  themselves 
acknowledged  his  extraordinary  ability.  It  is  granted  even  by  j 
those  enemies  that  the  Union  for  which  he  did  so  much  not  only 
did  him  no  good  but  practically  deprived  him  of  a  perpetual  I 
Viceroyalty  in  his  own  country.  His  temper,  no  doubt,  was  harsh 
and  unconciliatory,  and  the  measures  which  he  advocated  were 
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only  defensible  in  such  times  as  the  time  of  the  accomplished 
French  and  the  attempted  Irish  Revolution.  But  he  himself 
explained  his  position  in  a  famous  speech  which  Mr.  O'Brien 
quotes.  His  belief  and  his  justification  was  that  nothing  but 
Protestant  ascendency  could  give  Ireland  herself  prosperity  and 
tranquillity,  or  the  Empire  political  union  and  strength.  He 
might  be  right  or  he  might  be  wrong  in  his  methods ;  but  loyalty 
to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Constitution  of  Ireland  were  the  unques- 
tionable motives  which  actuated  him.  Now  let  us  hear  Mr. 
O'Brien's  character  of  this  great  man : — 

The  grand  passion  of  this  extraordinary  man's  heart  was  a  consuming 
hatred  of  the  land  which  had  given  him  birth.  But  let  justice  be  done  to 
him.  His  hate  was  impartial.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  landlords  and 
tenants,  were  all  equally  and  thoroughly  the  subjects  of  his  dislike  and 
anger.  To  have  been  born  an  Irishman,  no  matter  of  what  class  or  creed, 
was  all  sufficient  to  earn  the  lasting  enmity  of  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of 
Clare. 

This  insane  diatribe  is  followed  up  by  another  in  which  Lord 
Clare,  after  compliments  to  his  intellectual  abilities,  is  described 
as  "  animated  by  not  one  pure  and  noble  sentiment,  and 
influenced  by  not  a  single  just  and  honourable  principle." 
This  has  the  familiar,  the  wearisome,  and,  above  all,  the 
hopeless  ring  of  Irish  political  controversy.  For  it  all  means 
simply  this,  that  John  Fitzgibbon  was  a  loyal  Irish-Englishman 
who  took  facts  and  history  to  be  history  and  facts,  and  did  not 
believe  with  Mr.  O'Brien  that  provincialism  was  patriotism,  and 
that  an  imaginary  Irish  nation  which  never  has  in  any  solid 
fashion  existed  historically  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
ought  to  absorb  the  devotion  of  Irishmen.  Mr.  O'Brien  him- 
self carefully  avoids  extreme  Separatist  or  Nationalist  expressions. 
But  his  whole  book  is  pervaded  by  the  grand  Irish  fallacy  that  a 
man  who  accepts  the  historical  and  inevitable  relation  of  the 
smaller  of  the  British  islands  to  the  larger  is  somehow  a  traitor 
and  a  scoundrel.  All  over  the  volume  there  is  the  silly  railing  at 
"  the  Castle "  which  is  characteristic  of  this  fallacy.  As  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  been  good  enough  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  which  the 
history  of  Ireland  should  be  studied,  we  may  fairly  in  our  turn 
retaliate.  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  will  ever  study  the  history  of 
Ireland  to  any  purpose  unless  he  keeps  before  him  the  following 
facts — first,  that,  save  in  semi-mythical  and  semi-savage  ages, 
Ireland  never  has  been  a  single,  independent,  substantive  nation ; 
secondly,  that  for  seven  hundred  years  of  authentic  history  it  has 
been  a  part  of  a  single,  independent,  and  substantive  nation ; 
thirdly,  that  England,  in  the  narrow  sense,  has  (doubtless  often  in 
a  very  injudicious  fashion)  unceasingly  striven  to  introduce  good 
government  into  Ireland  ;  fourthly,  that  a  section  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  have  unceasingly  striven  to  substitute  anarchy 
therefor.  These  four  historical  facts  all  the  leagues,  all  the  plat- 
form eloquence,  all  the  newspaper  abuse  in  the  world  will  never 
disprove  ;  and  no  one  who  refuses  to  recognize  them,  however 
pure  his  intentions,  however  untiring  his  labour,  will  ever  succeed 
in  taking  a  true  view  of  Irish  history  or  of  Irish  politics. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  prejudices  have,  however,  done  more  than  lead 
him  into  occasional  absurdities  like  the  above  horns-and-tail  por- 
trait of  Fitzgibbon.  They  have  led  him  to  some  curious  oddities 
of  arrangement.  His  book  is  entitled  Fifty  Years  of  Concession, 
the  terminus  ad  quern  being  1 88 1,  and  this  volume  takes  him 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first  decade.  But  he  has  considered  it 
necessary  to  prelude  the  discussion  of  concessions  in  Irish  educa- 
tion, economics,  and  franchise  law  by  an  elaborate  account  of 
certain  events  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  which  he 
thinks  useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  later  history.  Unfor- 
tunately this  lengthy  exordium  deals  only  with  the  comparatively 
orderly  and  constitutional  agitation  for  the  franchise,  which  was 
terminated  by  the  concessions  of  1793.  Now  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  it  would  have  been 
not  unwise  to  grant  not  merely  the  franchise  but  complete 
emancipation  early  in  the  revolutionary  period.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Protestants  of  the  North  were  honeycombed  with 
republican  sentiment,  had  but  recently  behaved  in  something 
not  unlike  a  treasonable  fashion,  and  by  their  attitude  in  the  in- 
dependent Parliament  had  shown  a  very  considerable  lack  of 
patriotism.  On  the  other,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  tho- 
roughly hostile  to  Republicanism,  the  Roman  Catholic  aristocracy 
were  thoroughly  loyal  and  trustworthy,  and  the  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  lower  rank  had  been  well  disciplined  by  a 
century  of  firm  government.  This  view,  however,  with  the  few 
historic  facts  necessary  to  illustrate  it,  might  have  been  put  very 
brieflv  ;  while  Mr.  O'Brien's  actual  course  has  the  singular  result 
of  giving  the  constitutional  agitation  fully,  and  passing  over 
entirely  the  rebellion  and  the  anarchy  which  marked  the  last 
years  of  the  century.  No  doubt  he  is  entirely  guiltless  of  any 
attempt  at  suppression.  But  you  cannot  take  a  slice  of  a  history 
and  give  it  to  the  reader,  telling  him  when  he  has  finished  that  he 
shall  have  another  slice  cut  out  of  a  different  part.  All  history  is 
continuous,  and  all  history  requires  continuous  knowledge  to  ex- 
plain itself. 

These  grave  drawbacks  of  spirit  and  of  plan  do  not,  of  course, 
prevent  the  book  from  containing  much  useful  information. 
Beginning  nominally,  and  with  the  curious  excursus  already 
quoted,  at  1S31,  Mr.  O'Brien  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with 
emancipation.  He  starts  with  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and 
with  the  education  arrangements  of  the  previous  year.  The 
history  of  the  education  question  is  curious,  and  worth  reading. 
Afterwards  he  takes  up  the  tithe  war,  of  course  adopting  the 
utterlv illogical  position  that  it  was  wrong  to  tax  Roman  Catholics 
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for  the  support  of  another  Church,  and  forgetting  that  in  reality 
the  farmers  and  peasants  held  their  land  subject  to  a  certain  impost, 
and  that  the  destination  of  the  amount  of  that  impost  no  more  con- 
cerned them  than  it  concerned  them  whether  the  recipients  of  the 
tithe  bought  blue  coats  or  brown  ones  with  the  money.  Then  we 
have  the  Poor  Law,  and  then  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1840. 
Except  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  a  bad  habit  of  making  his  quotations 
at  second  or  third  hand,  he  is  a  careful  and,  as  far  as  his  abiding 
prejudices  will  let  him  be,  an  impartial  historian.  Impartial, 
unfortunately,  those  prejudices  will  not  let  him  be  in  any 
considerable  degree.  His  expostulation  with  Whately  (a  person 
whom,  for  our  parts,  we  have  no  very  great  care  to  defend),  "  Did 
he  think  that  the  Irish  people  were  to  be  denationalized  and 
Anglicized,"  &c,  shows  that  pretty  clearly.  So  long  as  any 
man  thinks  that  Anglicizing  is  for  an  Irishman  denationaliz- 
ing, so  loDg  will  he  be  in  a  state  of  outer  darkness  about 
the  facts  of  the  case.  But  Mr.  O'Brien's  natural  fairness  (a 
quality  which  we  have  the  greater  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing in  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  Irish  writers,  in  that 
we  have  frequent  occasion  to  stigmatize  the  fatal  delusions 
which  make  that  fairness  of  none  effect)  is  shown  by  his 
very  frank  statement  that  Wolfe  Tone  "  hated  England  pro- 
foundly." Mr.  0"Brien  is  so  scrupulously  fair  that  he  quotes  as  a 
testimony  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  the  following  absurd  sentence, 
in  which  the  egregious  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne  says,  that  in 
established  churches  in  Ireland  "  the  ringer  rings  the  bell  for  the 
curate  and  the  sacristan,  the  sacristan  takes  up  his  halbert  for  the 
ringer  and  the  curate,  and  the  curate  preaches  for  the  two," 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
Frenchmen  carry  France  everywhere  that  can  be  found.  A  curious 
outbreak  against  the  author's  namesake — Sir  Lucius  O'Brien — on 
p.  571,  deserves  to  be  consulted  by  readers  of  the  book,  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  author's  attitude,  as  is  his  remark  that  in 
a  certain  commission  "  only  Englishmen  or  ascendency  men  had 
been  appointed  ;  no  popular  appointments  had  been  made."  Nor  is 
it  unsymptomatic  that  Mr.  O'Brien,  apparently  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  he  is  doing,  quotes  pages  of  the  impertinent  per- 
sonalities, alternated  by  withdrawals  as  soon  as  the  situation 
became  serious,  of  which  O'Connell  set  a  constantly  copied  example 
to  a  series  of  Irish  patriots  who  have  not  succeeded  in  reaching 
even  his  own  level  of  patriotism  or  conviction,  and  that  he 
describes  one  of  Shiel's  gaseous  orations  as  having  crushed  (whom 
does  the  reader  think  ?)  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

We  part  from  Mr.  O'Brien  in  no  unkind  spirit.  In  the  first 
place,  he  has  given  us  in  this  volume,  and  is  pretty  certain  to  give 
us  in  his  next,  valuable  instances  of  the  characteristics  which  make 
his  countrymen  utterly  impossible  as  conductors  of  their  own 
affairs,  and  thus  he  has  done  a  service.  In  the  second,  he  has 
shown  the  pluck,  the  manful  fidelity  against  rhyme  and  reason, 
the  generous  if  rather  scatter-  brained  loyalty  to  ideals,  and  the 
gratitude  to  even  very  dubious  benefactors,  which  are  among 
the  numerous  private  merits  of  Irishmen.  He  has  arranged  a 
valuable,  if  not  an  extraordinarily  well-planned,  collection  of 
those  facts  of  Irish  history  which  are  mortal  to  his  own  cherished 
desires ;  and,  last  not  least,  he  has  recalled  public  attention  to  that 
admirable  speech  of  Fitzgibbon's  which  is  at  once  the  most  complete 
defence  of  the  much-reviled  English  ride  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
system  of  concession  which  has  been  pursued  during  the  nine- 
teenth. We  may  not  now  agree  with  everything  that  the  great 
Irish  lawyer  and  statesman  then  said ;  we  may  think  that  his 
policy  was  too  nakedly  coercive,  his  attitude  too  uncompromis- 
ingly hostile ;  but  his  triumphant  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala — 
ft  reply  to  which  Mr.  Froude  has  done  rather  less  than  more 
justice  than  should  be  done — contains  the  end  and  the  beginning 
of  Irish  government  according  to  rational  principles  and°to  the 
teachings  of  history. 


BOOKS  OX  LOGIC 

WHEN,  about  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Bradley  published  his 
Ethical  Studies,  he  confessed  in  his  preface  that  too  much 
of  his  book  was  polemical.  At  the  beginning  of  his  new  book  on 
logic  he  makes  the  self-same  confession.  Now  confession  without 
contrition  is  naught,  and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
he  is  really  contrite.  We  heartily  agree  with  him  that  he  is  too 
polemical,  and  will  add  that  he  has  thereby  done  much  towards 
spoiling  his  two  books.  He  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that 
his  fellow-countrymen  lie  in  bondage  to  the  system  of  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  that  it  is  his  duty  on  all  occasions  to  raise  his  voice  loudly 
and  harshly  against  the  tyrant.  So,  just  when  we  are  beginning 
to  interest  ourselves  in  his  intricate  arguments,  he  breaks  away 
from  us  to  denounce  for  the  twentieth  time  the  superstition,  the 
prejudice,  the  fatuity  of  empiricists,  utilitarians,  and  other  "ad- 
vanced thinkers,"  of  what  he  calls  the  English  school,  the  domi- 
nant traditional  orthodox  school.  Surely  this  is  all  nonsense.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when,  among  English- 
men who  cared  for  philosophy, there  was  less  agreement  than  there 
is  fit  present,  or  less  disposition  to  regard  any  question  as  finally, 

*  The  Principle*  of  Logic.  By  F.  H.  Bradley.  Loudon :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  &  Co.  1883. 
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or  even  provisionally,  answered.  Mr.  Bradley  protests  to  us  that 
a  Hegelian  school  exists  only  in  our  reviews.  Be  it  so  ;  but  this 
provokes  us  to  ask,  Where  exists  that  orthodox  English  school 
which  he  is  for  ever  belabouring  ?  The  joys  of  heterodoxy  are 
doubtless  sweet,  and  pleasant  it  is  to  call  one's  adversaries  fashion- 
able and  "  advanced  thinkers  " ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bradley 
is  fairly  entitled  to  these  delights.  Transcendentalism,  like  em- 
piricism, has  its  unintelligent  adorers ;  and,  if  all  we  hear  be  true, 
there  are  circles  in  which  a  contempt  for  Mill  is  already  con- 
sidered a  distinctive  note  of  the  higher  culture.  The  typically 
deep  young  man  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  play  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  a  transcendentalist,  and  a  score  of  love-sick  maidens 
drank  in  his  philosophy.  In  all  seriousness  though  we  are 
getting  a  little  tired  of  being  told  that  ever  since  the  days 
of  Hume  English  philosophy  has  been  off  the  true  track,  that 
"we  live  in  an  island"  and  are  growing  insular,  that  just 
across  the  sea,  in  Germany,  they  have  a.  philosophy  "which 
thinks  what  the  vulgar  believe  "  and  does  many  other  remarkable 
things  too  numerous  for  mention.  Mr.  Bradley,  and  the  English 
writers  with  whom  he  has  most  in  common,  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  perceptibly  loosening  the  hold  that  Mill  once  had  of  the 
English  mind.  But  this  they  have  done  in  the  name,  not  of 
impartial  scepticism,  or  of  unreasoning  faith,  or  of  unsophisticated! 
common  sense,  but  of  a  sounder  philosophy.  Yet  until  last  year 
we  had  no  continuous  statement,  no  instalment  even,  of  the 
promised  philosophy,  only  historical  criticisms,  hints,  and  sugges- 
tions. With  the  appearance  of  Professor  Green's  posthumous 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  a  new  period  seemed  about  to  begin  in 
which  controversy  was  to  be  happily  subordinated  to  exposition. 
We  know  now  what  the  great  critic  of  Locke  and  Hume,  and  of 
their  English  followers,  would  have  us  substitute  for  the  ethical 
parts  of  the  systems  which  he  attacked.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  similar  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  logic  j 
and  on  opening  Mr.  Bradley's  book  we  hoped  that  he 
had  seized  this  opportunity  and  followed  the  excellent  ex- 
ample set  him  by  one  with  whom  he  agrees,  at  least  on  very 
many  questions.  We  are  disappointed,  therefore,  when  he  begins 
again  that  scolding  of  Mill  of  which  we  have  already  had  almost 
enough.  And  Mr.  Bradley's  scolding  is  not  of  a  very  good 
kind  ;  it  is  often  very  bitter,  and  not  always  very  fair.  In  the 
substance  of  his  criticisms  we  can  often  agree ;  many  of  them  are 
not  very  new  ;  but  when  we  read,  for  example,  that  "  these 
touching  beliefs  in  a  pious  legend  may  babble  in  the  tradition  of 
a  senile  psychology,  or  contort  themselves  in  the  metaphysics  of 
some  frantic  dogma,"  we  cannot  imagine  what  good  purpose 
such  a  strident  passage  can  serve.  Mr.  Bradley  may  have  had 
some  provocation  to  anger.  He  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
Hegelian,  but  still  he  holds  Hegel  in  high  honour,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  Hegel  has  too  often  been  jeered  at  by  those  who  have 
not  been  at  pains  to  read  a  line  of  his  writing.  Still,  philosophy 
is  one  thing  and  hereditary  blood-feud  another.  Mr.  Bradley  will 
gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  throwing  about  such  explosive 
phrases  as  "  self-righteous  innocence  and  blatant  virtue." 

Two  bookshavecome  to  our  hands  along  with  Mr.  Bradley's  which- 
sufficiently  show  that  these  boisterous  outbursts  against  Mill  are 
not  needed.  We  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick  for  introducing  their  names  in  this  parenthe- 
tical way,  but  their  works  are  much  less  ambitious  than  Mr. 
Bradley's,  which,  therefore, must  be  our  main  theme.  Mr.  Rogers, 
an  Australian  school  inspector,  has  made  two  remarkable  dis- 
coveries about  which  he  is  modestly  triumphant.  One  is  the  true 
definition  of  a  verb,  and  this  we  must  pass  by,  though  the  world 
has  been  in  want  of  it  "  not  for  centuries  only,  but  for  two  thousand 
years."  The  other  is  that  the  copula  as  anything  distinct  from 
the  predicate  has  no  real  existence,  "  but  is  a  mere  myth 
and  fabrication  of  certain  logicians."  Mr.  Bradley's  own  phrase  is 
only  a  trifle  more  emphatic ;  "  the  necessity  for  the  copula  is. 
a  sheer  superstition."  Mr.  Rogers  again  goes  about  to  show  that 
Mill's  pet  doctrine  concerning  the  ambiguity  of  the  verb  to  be  is  a 
delusion.  Here  again  he  is  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Bradley,  and  yet 
to  all  seeming  Mr.  Rogers  has  not  studied  the  Germans,  at  least  does 
not  tell  us  that  he  has  done  so,  and  he  lives,  if  not  in  England,  yet 
in  another  island.  He  indeed  supposes  that  Mill  and  Hamilton  still 
share  between  them  the  allegiance  of  English-speaking  logicians;, 
but  this  does  notprevent  him  from  believing  also  that  he  has  sapped 
the  foundations  of  Mill's  system.  Mr.  Alfred  Sidgwick  has  added 
to  the  International  Scientific  Series  a  pleasant  and  sensible  book 
about  Fallacies.  His  object,  when  compared  with  Mr.  Bradley's,  is- 
humble.  He  writes  less  for  students  of  philosophy  than  for 
readers  who  may  wish  to  know  what  logic  can  tell  them  about 
the  practical  means  of  avoiding  error.  But,  as  it  were  by  the  way^ 
he  has  much  to  say  about  inference  which,  whether  quite  new  or 
not,  is  certainly  not  traditional,  and  as  certainly  not  derived  frout 
Mill.  This  we  must  pass  by;  probably  it  would  teach  Mr- 
Bradley  nothing,  for  he  has  never  found  any  English  book  on  logic, 
save  only  that  of  Mr.  Jevons,  of  any  great  use  to  him.  But 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  though  he  confesses  a  debt  to  Mill,  says  against  so 
prominent  a  point  of  his  system  as  tli8  five  methods  of  induction 
all  or  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Bradley,  declamation  apart,  can  say. 
They  are  of  value,  says  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "rather  as  systematic 
hints  for  tentative  discovery  than  as  methods  of  proof  at  all." 
Mr.  Bradley  uses  almost  the  same  words  of  one  of  these  methods; 
it  is  "  most  useful  as  a  tentative  means  of  inquiry,  but  unsound 
and  imposturous  if  you  take  it  as  proof."  Really,  we  are  not 
quite  so  stupidly  conservative  as  he  supposes,  and  "if  we  are  as 
times  a  little  deaf,  the  worst  thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  shout  at  us.. 
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M  e  the  more  regret  that  he  should  have  given  himself  good 
cause  for  ccnsidering  his  book  too  polemical,  for  to  this  seems  due 
the  somewhat  fragmentary  and  incoherent  manner  in  which  he 
states  las  own  opinions.    He  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  perform, 
ior  in  the  end  we  discover  that  he  had  no  complete  system  to 
explain.    In  his  preface  he  says  that  his  metaphysics  are  really 
very  limited.    "  On  all  questions,  if  you  push  me  far  enough,  at 
present  I  end  in  doubts  and  perplexities."    On  a  first  reading  we 
regarded  this  state  ment  as  the  graceful  but  purely  formal  disclaimer 
of  omniscience  familiar  to  the  reader  of  prefaces.    But  we  soon 
found  that  it  has  a  more  real  meaning.    Mr.  Bradley  is  very  con- 
fident about  the  quality  of  some  metaphysics ;  indeed  "  bad  meta- 
physics" is  his  favourite  phrase  of  condemnation.    Thus  he  is 
sure  enough  that  the  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Huxley  and  the  orthodox 
Christian  are  bad,  and  bad  for  the  same  reason.    But  of  some 
other  metaphysics  he  reserves  judgment.    At  the  end  of  his 
book  we  leave  him  face  to  face  with  the  Hegelian  identification  of 
reality  and  reason.    He  can  find  no  warrant  for  it ;  he  shrinks 
from  it  as  "  cold  and  ghostlike  "  ;  though  dragged  to  the  conclusion, 
he  cannot  embrace  it.    Beading  his  book  backwards,  with  this 
final  doubt  as  a  starting-point,  the  many  passages  in  which  he 
abruptly  breaks  oft"  a  discussion  with  the  remark  that  we  must 
not    trespass    on  metaphysics  gain  a  new  significance.  No 
lover  of   metaphysics,  as  he  rightly  says,   will  judge  him 
hardly  because  of  his  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  we  gladly 
■welcome  his  frank   avowal    of   them;   such  avowals  are  Dot 
so  common  as  they  should  be.    We  may  be  a  little  uneasy  in 
following  a  guide  who  confessedly  does  not  know  whether  the 
reality  to  which  he  leads  us  will  be  "  some  spectral  woof  of  im- 
palpable abstractions  or  unearthly  ballet  of  bloodless  categories  " 
(we  use  his  own  picturesque  words),  or  will  be  something  of 
■which  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  is  not  reason ;  but  at 
least  he  does  not  offer  us  mere  verbal  solutions  or  a  delusive  show 
of  knowledge.    Now  it  may  well  be  that  fragmentary  conclusions 
are  the  best  that  can  be  had.    Even  if  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
right  road,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Huxley  and  the 
orthodox  Christian  are  in  the  wrong.    But  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
lay  down  principles  of  logic  when  one  is  not  only  very  uncertain 
about  the  nature  of  reality,  but  fully  conscious  of  the  uncertainty. 
Mr.  Bradley  has  read  and  thought  too  much  to  set  about  drawing 
a  definite  line  between  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  is  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  content  with  such  beggarly  elements  of  logic  as  can 
he  had  by  one  who  will  not  face  metaphysical  questions ;  indeed, 
he  seems  to  us  to  have  proved  sufficiently  that  such  elements 
must  be  even  more  beggarly  than  is  usually  supposed.    A  very 
cautious  and  perspicuous  method  of  exposition  might  possibly 
have  triumphed  over  these  difficulties  and  shown  us  exactly  what 
the  author  regarded  as  proved,  what  as  merely  probable.  But 
Mr.  Bradley  was  also  intent  on  giving  battle  to  Mill  all  along 
the  line,  and  so  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing for  controversial  purposes  a  theory  about  reality  which  in 
the  end  he  pronounces  unsatisfactory.     Very  possibly  such  a 
charge  would  be  untrue,  but  it  would  at  least   be  plausible, 
and.  he  is  too  deeply  engaged  in  controversy  to  guard  himself 
against  it.     He  compels  us  to  say  of  his  book  that  the  whole 
is  less  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.     Many  of  its  parts  are  valu- 
able and  very  original ;  we  may  mention  in  particular  a  chapter 
on  the  association  of  ideas.    Mr.  Bradley  is  well  read  in  recent 
German  philosophy,  but  is  no  retailer  of  other  men's  thoughts, 
and   adopts  no  opinion  without  fairly  making  it  his  own. 
But  we  cannot  bring  his  theories  into  connexion  with  each 
other.    He  seems  to  have  given  us,  not  his  philosophy,  but  the 
materials  of  which  his  philosophy  is  or  might  be  made. "  If  asked 
to  define  his  position  we  could  only  do  so  by  reference  to  Mill. 
Mr.  Bradley,  we  should  say,  disbelieves  every  single  principle 
which  Mill  would  have  thought  of  first  importance  to  his  system, 
and  accepts  as  true,  or  possibly  true,  every  opinion  which  Mill 
■would  have  considered  a  quite  fundamental  error.    The  principle 
of  contradiction  is  indeed  the  vital  principle  of  his  logic,  and  it  is 
because  work  moulded  by  that  principle  can  never  be  perfectly  suc- 
cessful that  his  book  as  a  whole  will  have  less  influence  on  English 
philosophy  than  many  of  its  parts  deserve  to  have.    Our  present 
clothes  may  not  fit  us,  may  be  ragged,  old-fashioned,  and  generally 
disreputable  ;  but  we  shall  not  cast  them  away  until  a  new  suit  is 
ready,  for  few  of  us  are  hardy  enough  to  live  in  nude  scepticism. 
This  may  be  a  weakness  of  the  flesh,  similar  to  that  weakness  of 
the  flesh  which,  as  Mr.  Bradley  hints,  makes  him  hesitate  about 
the  identity  of  reality  and  reason ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fact,  and 
philosopher  must  make  the  best  of  it.    As  yet  we  have  been 
shown  not  the  new  suit,  nor  even  the  pattern  of  it,  but  only  cloth  out 
of  which  it  might  possibly  be  made.    Still  the  book  is  full  of  good 
arguments,  which  will  have  weight  with  those  for  whom  philosophy 
is  a  serious  pursuit.    Mr.  Bradley  evidently  has  a  very  genuine  love 
for  hard  metaphysical  thinking  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable. 
He  knows  that  the  metaphysician's  first,  perhaps  only,  duty  is  not 
to  hunt  for  the  occult  and  the  mystical,  but  to  describe  the 
obvious  as  precisely  as  possible,  "  to  think  what  the  vulgar  believe." 
Having  called  him  a  lover  of  metaphysics,  we  must  add,  to 

Erevent  misunderstandings,  that  he  is  no  dreamer  of  dreams,  but 
as  quite  as  much  respect  for  science  and  experience  and  plain 
matter  of  fact  as  any  of  the  sensationalists  against  whom  he 
argues ;  and  without  accepting  his  opinions  it  is  quite  possible  to 
prefer  his  opeu,  unblushing  metaphysics  to  the  covert  metaphysics 
which  are  often  offered  to  us  in  the  name  of  positive  science  by 
those  whose  chief  boast  is  that  they  aro  not  metaphysical. 


FORMAN'S  KEATS.* 

1\/TR.  FORMAN  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  on  the 
-LTA  preparation  of  these  volumes,  which  are  admirably  edited. 
The  bibliographical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  bringing  out  first 
the  Poetical  Works  and  then  the  Prose  Works  of  Shelley  has 
found  more  scope  in  Keats  than  we  should  have  imagined  possible 
in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  died  at  five-and-twenty,  and  who 
was  on  the  spot  in  London  when  his  three  volumes  of  poetry  were 
passing  through  the  press.  If  anything  is  to  be  blamed  in  Mr. 
Forman's  manner  it  is  a  certain  narrowness  of  sympathy,  exem- 
plified in  the  very  small  circle  of  writers  to  whom  he  turns  for 
citation.  The  name  of  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Kosserti  is  mentioned, 
as  we  think,  too  often,  in  consideration  of  the  absence  of  reference 
to  elder  and  comtemporary  names.  For  Rossetti's  poetical  gifts 
we  entertain  the  greatest  respect,  but  we  do  not  hold  him  to  have 
been  a  good  critic  of  poetry.  His  published  letters  show  that  he 
was  narrow  in  many  of  his  views,  narrow  as  Mr.  Forman  himself 
is  narrow.  The  opinions  attributed  to  Rossetti  throughout  these 
volumes  rarely  appear  to  us  as  just,  and  never  as  very  penetrating. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting,  not  so  much  for  the  student  of  Keats 
as  for  the  student  of  Rossetti,  to  be  informed  that  the  latter  poet 
preferred  the  cancelled  preface  of  Endymion,  with  its  affectations 
and  cockney  self-consciousness,  to  the  stately  and  eloquent  sentences 
that  Keats  eventually  substituted.  The  predominance  of  this  one 
poet,  and  of  some  of  his  very  feeble  imitators,  as  set  against  a 
total  absence  of  reference  to  what  other  and  greater  writers,  down 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  have  said  about  Keats,  is  almost  the  only 
fault  which  we  have  to  bring,  in  this  instance,  to  Mr.  Forman's 
charge.  The  absence  of  reference  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  has  written 
the  best  existing  study  of  Keats's  quality  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  is 
very  marked.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Forman  has  not  forgiven  Mr. 
Arnold's  sharp  reproof  of  the  publication  of  the  letters  to  Fanny 
Brawne  ? 

The  doggerel  of  the  great  poets  is  a  branch  of  poetry  which 
has  not  received  hitherto  its  due  amount  of  investigation.  A  very 
droll  little  volume  of  the  nonsense  and  occasional  verse  of  the 
accredited  poets  might  be  formed  with  a  great  deal  of  propriety. 
In  most  other  languages,  it  may  be  remarked,  not  to  be  flippant, 
such  a  collection  could  not  be  formed  without  a  great  deal  of  im- 
propriety ;  but  the  English  mind  has  happily  found  it  possible  to 
be  gay  and  eccentric,  and  yet  decent.  In  such  a  volume  we  should 
have  plenty  of  Byron,  with  "  Huzza,  Hodgson  "  in  a  front  rank, 
Coleridge's  "body-and-soul-stinking  town  of  Cologne,"  Words- 
worth's "  The  Cock  is  Crowing  "  and  "  O  who  would  go  parading," 
with  several  grim  fantastic  things  from  Shelley ; '  but  perhaps 
the  most  copious  contributor  would  be  Keats.  It  seems  as  thouo-h 
Keats  was  never  metrically  at  rest.  He  wrote  a  great  deal'of 
serious  verse  in  his  very  short  life,  but  he  was  not  content  with 
this  ;  he  was  for  ever  keeping  his  instrument  in  tune,  and  trying 
its  powers  in  odd  experiments.  It  bears  out  all  that  we  know  of 
his  thorough  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of  poetry  to  find  that  he 
did  so,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  connected  with 
Mr.  Forman's  edition  is  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving Keats  in  the  full  swing  of  his  practice,  when  anything 
interested  him  very  much,  of  pouring  verse,  serious  and  doggerel, 
around  it.  We  refer  to  the  recovered  verses  which  the  poet 
scattered  broadcast  during  his  little  Scotch  tour  in  July  1818.  He 
seems  to  have  scribbled  verse  almost  every  day,  some  of  it  quite 
serious  and  good,  like  the  exquisite  octosyllabics  on  "  Statfa,"  and 
some  of  it  mere  fantastic  folly,  always,  however,  with  a  certain 
touch  of  style.  In  a  letter  here  first  printed  he  says  to  bis  sister, 
"  Since  I  scribbled  the  song  we  have  walked  through  a  beautiful 
country  to  Kirkcudbright,  at  which  place  I  will  write  you  a  song 
about  myself,''  which  Mr.  Forman  gives,  and  a  very  oddsoDg  it  is. 
But  we  see  the  principle — for  every  new  incident,  for  each  new 
scene,  a  piece  of  verse,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Houghton  had  already  picked  out  the  best, 
and  that  what  has  been  left  for  Mr.  Forman  are  mostly  indif- 
ferent. But  in  the  case  of  Keats  so  much  interest  accompanies 
the  action  of  his  unique  imagination  that  we  are  not  scandalized, 
but  only  very  much  diverted,  at  seeing  it  throw  off  its  coat  and 
play  at  leap-frog  in  the  corner.  Mr.  Forman  has  found  nothing 
unprinted  which  is  so  good  of  its  kind  as  "  God  of  the  golden  bow," 
or  "  Spirit  here  that  reignest,"  nothing  so  good  even  as  "  Little 
child  o'  the  western  wild. "  He  has  found  some  elegiacs,  assigned 
to  the  year  1S14,  on  "  Death  "  ;  some  terrible  sing-song  beginning 
"  O  come  Georgiana,"  which  belongs  to  the  year  of  Keats's  curious 
apostacy  to  the  style  of  Tom  Moore,  1*816;  a  piece  written 
January  31st,  1818,  beginning  "Hence  Burgundy,  Claret  and 
Port,"  of  which  this  passage  may  be  quoted  as  characteristically 
Keatsian : — 

Instead  of  a  pitiful  rummer 

My  wine  overbrims  a  whole  summer  ; 

My  bowl  is  the  sky, 

And  I  drink  at  my  eye, 

Till  I  feel  in  the  brain 

A  Delphian  pain — 
Tier,  follow,  ray  Caius,  then  follow ; 

On  the  green  of  the  hill 

We  will  drink  our  till 

Of  golden  sunshine, 

Till  our  brains  intertwine 
With  the  glory  and  grace  of  Apollo  ; 
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and  a  rather  brilliant  piece  of  reckless  rhyming:  called  "  Sharing; 
Eve^s  Apple."  Besides  these  his  only  contributions  to  the  verse 
of  Keats  are  the  series  of  pieces  to  "which  we  referred  above, 
■written  during  the  Scotch  tour. 

The  new  letters  in  the  present  edition  are  mainly  those  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  to  his  young  sister  Fanny,  now  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  family.  They  are  very  pleasant  and  quiet,  and 
have  none  of  the  hectic  excitement  which  spoils  the  reader's 
enjoyment  of  so  much  of  Keats's  correspondence.  The  first  is 
addressed  from  Oxford,  in  September  1S17.  when  Keats  was  hotly 
engaged  in  finishing  the  third  book  of  Endymion.  He  says  to 
his  sister : — 

I  am  living  at  Magdalen  Hall  on  a  visit  to  a  voting  man  [Benjamin 
Bailey]  with  whom  I  h.ive  not  been  long  acquainted,  but  whom  I  like  very 
much— we  1  ad  very  industrious  lives— he  in  general  Studies,  and  I  in  pro- 
ceeding at  a  pretty  good  rate  with  a  Poem  which  I  hope  vou  will  see  early 
in  the  next  year  IV,  haps  you  might  like  to  know  what  lam  writing 
about.  I  will  tell  y  u.  Many  years  ago  there  was  a  voung  handsome 
Shepherd  who  fWl  h's  flocks  on  a  Mountain  Side  called  Latnius—  he  was  a 
very  contemplative  sort  of  a  Person  and  lived  solitary  among  the  trees  and 
plains,  little  thinking  that  such  a  beautiful  Creature  as  the  Moon  was 
growiugmid  in  Love  with  him.  However  so  it  was;  and  when  he  was 
asleep  on  the  Grass  she  used  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  admire  him 
excessively  for  a  longtime;  and  at  last  could  not  refrain  from  carrying 
him  away  in  her  arms  to  the  top  of  that  high  Mountain  Latnius  while  he 
was  a-dreaming.  but  I  daresay  [you]  have  read  this  and  all  the  other  beau- 
tiful Tales  which  have  c<  me  down  from  the  ancient  times  of  that  beautiful 
Greece. 

Thi3  letter  from  Oxford  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  pleasant 
and  valuable  to  us ;  but  we  note  that  the  poet  proposes  that  his 
Sister  should  carry  on  a  copious  correspondence  with  him,  that  on 
each  side  they  should  speak  quite  freely  of  all  their  interests  and 
avocations,  and  th.tt  ea-h  shall  preserve  the  letters  of  the  other 
till  they  each  ho;d  "a  good  Bundle.'"  Nothing  would  be  more 
delightful  than  such  a  bundle  of  Keats's  letters,  describing  his 
doings  during  this  his  healthiest  and  brightest  time  ;  but  perhaps 
his  sister  d,d  not  find  lime  to  carry  out  her  part  of  the  plan,  for 
there  is  no  other  letter  lo  her  preserved  until  July  1818,  when  her 
brother  again  writes  to  her  to  her  school  at  Walthamstow.  He 
is  by  this  time  in  the  midst  of  his  Scotch  tour.  His  letters  to  her 
now  become  more  frequent.  He  attempts  to  wean  her  from  a  pre- 
posterous de.-:_-n  she  has  formed  of  learning  to  play  the  flageolet, 
and  all  through  Tom's  fatal  illness  he  gives  her  news  of  hinf  with 
great  tendern.  ss  and  delicacy.  So  much  has  been  said  about  the  cha- 
racter ol  Keats, as  though  he  were  merely  what  has  been  elegantly 
called  "  a  faddling  hedonist,"  that  it  is  really  acceptahle  to  find 
him  in  these  unconsidered  notes  to  his  young"  sister  so  manly  and 
so  full  of  wholesome  common  sense.  In  1819,  when  he  is  already 
in  his  fatal  illness,  he  writes  thus  to  Fanny,  who  had  iust  left 
school:—  J 

I  recommend  you  to  keep  up  all  that  vou  know,  and  to  learn  more  bv 
yourself,  however  little.  The  time  will  come  when  vou  will  be  more 
pleased  with  Life-look  forward  to  that  time,  and,  though  it  may  appear  a 
trifle,  be  careful  not  to  let  the  idle  and  retired  life  vou  iead  fix  any  awkward 
habit  or  behaviour  on  you— whether  vou  sit  or  walk,  endeavour  to  let  it  be 
in  a  seemlv  and,  if  possible,  a  graceful  manner.  We  have  been  very  little 
together;  but  you  have  not  the  less  been  with  me  in  thought.  You  have 
no  one  in  the  world  besides  me  who  would  sacrifice  anvthing  for  you  I 
feel  myself  the  only  protector  you  have.  In  all  your  little  troubles  think 
of  me  with  the  thought  that  there  is  at  least  one  person  in  England  who, 
it  he  could  would  help  you  out  of  them.  I  live  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
make  you  happy.  0 

He  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  he  and  she  will  be  "  corpulent 
old  folks,  with  triple  chins  and  stumpy  thumbs  "  together,  pathe- 
tically unconscious  that  his  own  grave  lay  right  before  him,  and 
that  more  than  sixty  years  later  his  « little  Fanny  "  would  still 
remain,  a  living  Jink  between  the  neglected  poet  and  his  modern 
admirers. 

In  addition  to  the  novel  elements  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention,  this  edition  of  Keats  deserves  praise  for  the  care  with 
which  it  collects  and  reproduces  all  the  authentic  portraits  of  the 
poet,  portraits  which  certainly  have  never  been  brought  together 
before.  I  hat  the  lace  of  the  young  man  must  have  been  singu- 
lar y  striking  and  attractive  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  although 
he  lived  an  isolated  and  obscure  life,  so  many  persons  were  found 
who  made  it  a  privilege  to  request  him  to  sit  to  them.  We  agree 
2?*  it  JIorujan  tbat  lhe  mask,  which  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Haydon  took  from  the  life,  is  of  paramount  value: 
and  we  believe  that  when  a  monument  is  erected  to  Keats 
as  must  certainly  happen  sooner  or  later,  the  sculptor  who 
accomplishes  the  task  will  find  it  more  serviceable  to  him  than 
any  other  portrait.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Severn  was 
tempted  as  years  went  on,  to  idealize  those  replicas  of  his  friends 
head  which  he  was  frequently  solicited  to  produce.  Some  of 
Mr.  I'ormans  appendices  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  He 
has  shown  a  genuine  spirit  of  research  in  ransacking  the  period- 
ical press  of  that  time  for  passages  which  throw  a  collateral 
light  on  the  career  of  Keats.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  holds, 
ana  supports  with  his  great  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  same  view 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  Leigh  Hunt  to  his  friend  which  has 
always  been  held  m  these  columns,  and  which  has  lately  been 
controverted  with  more  flippancy  than  erudition.  He  reprints  the 
most  famous  of  the  reviews  of  Endymion  and  of  the  other 
volumes,  and  such  portions  of  the  poems  of  John  Hamilton 
rveynolds  as  are  indispensable  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  poems 

Irn.  le •?  °f  KeatS.'  He  Sive9  a  Sreat  deal  of  correspondence, 
some  of  it  never  printed  before,  from  Haydon,  Charles  Armitage 
*rowD,  and  Severn.   In  short,  he  brings  together  the  whole  body 


of  material  necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  situation  of 
the  poet  among  his  immediate  contemporaries. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  volumes  will  do 
anything  to  improve  the  position  which  Keats  holds  in  the  history 
of  literature,  because  by  universal  consent  that  position  has  lon«- 
ago  been  assured.  Keats  modestly  said,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  amon^ 
the  English  poets,"  and,  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  finely  re- 
marked, "  He  is— he  is  with  Shakespeare."  But  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  present  edition  was  well  called  for.  The  text  of  Keats 
was  far  from  settled,  and  by  constant  careless  reprinting  it  had 
become  more  and  more  corrupt.  The  original  editions  of  his 
three  volumes,  which  once  lay  like  a  drug  upon  the  market,  have 
increased  in  value  until  there  is  perhaps  no  modern  English  poetry, 
except  some  of  Shelley's,  which  is  so  hopelessly  out  of°the  reach  of 
a  collector  with  a  slender  purse.  It  was  therefore  high  time  thai 
a  careful  bibliographer,  and  Mr.  Forman  is  eminently  trustworthy, 
should  prepare  a  final  collection  of  Keats.  It  must  be  confessed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  these  volumes  are  bulky,  and  they  are  also, 
of  course,  costly.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  see  that  Mr. 
Forman  promises  us  a  further  edition,  of  the  text  alone,  without 
notes.  For  ordinary  readers  this  will  be  everything  which  they 
can  desire.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Forman  will  take  care  that  the 
type  is  clear  and  large  enough,  and  that  there  is  a  good  index.  The 
type  of  the  edition  now  under  review  is  excellent,  it  is  even  luxur- 
nous.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  of  the  cheap  edition  to  be  as 
good  ;is  this  ;  but  we  look  to  Mr.  Forman  to  make  it  as  satisfactory 
to  weak  eyes  as  he  can.  The  microscopical  editions  of  the  classic, 
writers  now  in  vogue  may  be  pretty,  but  they  are  almost  useless. 


THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH.* 
r. 

npiIE  writing,  as  well  as  the  reading,  public  is  generally  pleased 
JL  to  devote  itself  simultaneously  to  the  same  subject ;  its  inte- 
rest seems  to  run  in  seasons,  as  it  were.  Just  at  present  the  Great 
Pyramid  seems  to  be  again  a  favourite.  For  no  less  than  three 
new  books  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject — The  Solution  of  the 
Pyramid  Problem,  by  Robert  Ballard ;  a  little  book  by'  Mr. 
Proctor,  called  The  Great  Pyramid,  in  which  the  author  has  left^ 
lor  the  moment,  his  usual  line  of  merely  popularizing  knowledge 
already  acquired  by  experts,  and  has  given  us  a  theory  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  entirely  new,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
most  plausible  solution  which  has  yet  been  suggested  of  the  great 
mystery  ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  The  Pyramids  and  Temples 
of  Gizeh,  by  Mr.  Petrie.  This  last  is  an  elaborate  collection  of 
lacts,  and  gives  the  results  of  an  accurate  survey  and  measurement 
of  the  site  and  masonry  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  other  Pyramids  and  the  temples  of  Gizeh. 

_  "  The  materials  of  the  present  volume,"  the  author  tells  us  in 
his  introduction,  "  have  been  selected  from  the  result  of  two- 
winters'  work  in  Egypt."  The  portions  of  that  work  dealing  with 
numerous  minor  poiuts  and  less  important  buildings  have  been 
already  published,  or  are  about  to  be  published,  elsewhere ;  this 
volume  deals  simply  with  one  time  and  place— the  buildings  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  at  Gizeh.  And,  even  so  limited,  it  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  but 
rather  as  a  complete  description  of  those  facts  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  measurement,  and  which  have  been  either  neglected  or 
misstated  in  the  more  ambitious  publications  of  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  and  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth. 

All  previous  investigations  were  wanting  in  accuracy.  Some  of 
them,  like  Howard  Vyse's,  consisted  rather  in  exploration  than 
observation— exploration,  moreover,  in  too  many  instances,  carried 
on  with  a  wanton  destructiveness  that  calls  to  mind  the 
mediaeval  Arab  in  search  of  treasure,  rather  than  the  modern 
European  in  search  of  truth— some  of  them,  like  those  of  the 
Prussian  expedition,  were  concerned  with  inscriptions  rather  than 
measurements;  others,  like  those  of  the  French  expedition,  proved 
sterile,  because  the  measurements  made  attained  to  a  less  decree 
of  accuracy  than  was  achieved  by  the  original  builders ;  and 
others  again,  like  Waynman  Dixon's  and  Piazzi  Smyth's,  consisted 
solely  of  measurements  of  the  masonry  and  neglected  survey  by 
triangulation.  In  none  of  them  were  the  measurements  verified 
by  check  observations,  nor  their  limits  of  probable  error  ascer- 
tained and  recorded.  One  only  attempt  at  an  accurate  survey  had 
been  made  before  Mr.  Petrie's  work  was  undertaken.  Durino-  the 
transit  expedition  of  1874,  Mr.  Gill,  now  Astronomer  Royal  at  the 
Cape,  and  Professor  Watson  spent  three  days  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  base,  as  Mr.  Petrie  says,  "  in  true  geodetic 
style,"  and  with  abundant  check  observations  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  observations  "  were  not  reduced  till  five  years  after,  and. 
then  by  an  entire  stranger  to  the  apparatus  "  employed,  and  hence 
their  results  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  trustworthy. 

In  a  paper,  published  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh. 
Astronomical  Observations,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  (rave  °a 
summary  of  the  measurements  that  still  remained  to  be  made  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Petrie  set  out  on  his  expedition.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  interior  had  been  already  fairly  investigated,  and  that 
all  that  was  likely  to  be  obtained  in  that  direction  was  still 
greater  accuracy.  The  exterior  had,  however,  been  scarcely 
touched.    The  points  he  specially  put  forward  for  determination 

*  The  Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problem.    By  Robert  Ballard. 
The  Great  Pyramid.    By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh.    By  VV.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 
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were— the  exact  position  of  the  original  entrance  doorway  on  the 
north  side:  the  remains,  if  any,  of  the  pavement,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  originally  surrounded  the  Pyramid,  and  a  bit  of 
-which  Howard  Vyse  cut  down  to  through  the  rubbish  heaps 
accumulated  on  the  north  side  ;  the  levelling  of  the  base  ;  its  true 
corners;  its  orientation  ;  its  squareness ;  the  lengths  of  its  sides; 
and  the  slope  of  the  original  plane  sides  of  the  Pyramid.  Por 
these  determinations  Professor  Smyth  advised  extensive  excava- 
tions in  the  rubbish  heaps  which  surround  the  base  of  the 
Pyramid — the  cost  of  which,  however,  he  enormously  over- 
estimated—and he  pointed  out,  for  special  examination,  the  sockets 
in  the  rock,  which  were  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  original 
corners  of  the  Pyramid's  base,  and  to  have  held  its  corner-stones. 
All  these  points  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  recorded 
in  the  volume  before  us.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  work, 
Mr.  Petrie  lived  at  Gizeh  from  December  1880  to  the  end  of  May 
1881,  and  again  from  October  1881  to  April  1882.  He  occupied 
■the  rock-hewn  tombs  previously  used  as  a  dwelling-place  by 
Waynman  Dixon,  and  he  obtained  the  services,  as  his  "servant,  of 
Ali  Gabri,  who  has  assisted  Gill,  Smyth,  and  Dixon  in  their  investi- 
gations, and  even  began  at  the  age  of  four  as  basket  carrier  for 
Howard  Vyse  in  1837. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  mistakes  the  observations  taken  each 
day  were  reduced  the  same  evening ;  but  to  the  special  care  taken 
an  the  measurements,  the  mauy  check  observations  made,  the 
accuracy  of  the  instruments,  with  many  peculiar  contrivances 
devised  and  actually  constructed  by  Mr.  Petrie  himself,  we  have 
not  space  to  refer;  and  indeed  the  subject  is  too  technical  for  the 
pages  of  this  Review.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  these  precautions 
have  enabled  the  author  to  attain  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
certainty  unapproached  by  any  previous  investigators.  His  work  is 
indeed  an  admirable  performance  ;  and  it  will  be  long  before  theory 
■will  have  overtaken  the  mass  of  facts  he  has  recorded  in  his  book, 
and  any  further  observations  will  be  demanded.  In  all  cases  the 
probable  error  is  stated;  the  linear  measurements  are  given  in 
inches,  and  are  generally  carried  to  the  second  place  of  decimals, 
and  the  angular  measurements  to  a  single  second.  "  The  horizontal 
measurements  outside  the  Pyramid,"  as  the  author  tells  us,  "  were 
entirely  performed  by  triangulation,  and  this  included  in  a  single 
system  the  bases  of  the  three  larger  pyramids ;  the  pavement  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  the  trenches,  and  basalt  pavement,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  walls  around  the  second  and 
third  Pyramids." 

The  most  important  extension,  or  correction,  of  our  previous 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Petrie  has  made  is  the  determination  of  the 
•true  original  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid.   The  pavement  originally 
Tunning  round  the  Pyramid,  and  portions  of  which  were  found  by 
Howard  Vyse,  has  been  traced  on  all  four  sides.    It  appears, 
from  the  few  bits  still  remaining,  that  the  casing  originally  rested 
on  the  pavement,  which  is  twenty  inches  thick,  and  not  on  the 
ffock  beneath.    The  corner  sockets  in  the  solid  rock  are  therefore 
.below  the  level  of  the  original  pavement ;  thev  no  doubt  held  the 
lowest  corner-stones  of  the  casing,  which,  therefore,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  lowest  course  of  casing  stones,  must  have  passed  through 
the  pavement  and  rested  on  the  solid  rock  ;  greater  firmness  could 
thus  have  been  obtained  for  those  stones  the  accuracy  of  whose 
positions  was  most  important.    These  sockets  in  the  rock  are  not 
■allot'  the  same  level;  and  hitherto  it  has  been  usual  to  reduce 
the  sockets  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  orthogonally,  and  to 
assume  that  the  corners  of  the  original  base  were  at  the  feet  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  sockets  on  the  pavement;  but  taking 
the  base  as  determined  by  the  few  base  casing  stones  that  remain 
in  situ,  it  is  found  to  lie  twenty  or  thirty  inches  inside  the  base 
formerly  accepted.    This  suggests  that  the  corners  of  the  true 
original  base  are  to  be  determined  by  the  points  where  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  sockets  to  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid  meet  the 
pavement,  and  this  base  is  found  to  agree  with  those  portions  of 
the  sides  which  can  still  be  traced  on  the  pavement,  by  the  few 
base  casing  stones  remaining,  and;  strange  to  sav,  is  far  more 
accurate  in  orientation  and  squareness.    The   levelling  of  the 
pavement    was   not  examined   with   the  same    care°  as  was 
devoted  to  most   other  points  ;    but,  from    the  observations 
which   best   indicate  it,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  distance 
of  any  part  examined  from  the  mean  level  plane  was  7  of 
an  inch.    The  mean  length  of  a  side  of  the  base  was  found 
to  be  9068-8  inches;   the   east  side  is  most  in  error,  being 
I-I  too  short;  and  the  mean  error  of  all  four  sides  is  onlv  -6°. 
The  accuracy  of  the  angles  is  even  more  remarkable.    The  mean 
inclination  of  the  sides  to  those  of  a  mean  square  is  only  12";  and 
the  greatest  error  is  on  the  north  side,  which  is  inclined  23"  to 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  mean  square.    The  orientation  is, 
however,  far  more  in  error;  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  mean 
square  being  directed  as  much  as  3'  43"  to  the  west  of  north. 

The  slope  of  the  sides  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  general 
plan  of  construction  followed  by  the  builders,  and  510  52',  with  a 
probable  error  of  2',  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  value.  This 
gives  the  height  as  5776,  with  a  probable  error  of  7  inches. 

With  regard  to  the  inside  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  edges 
of  the  original  doorway  are,  of  course,  gone  with  the  casino-, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  determine  by  direct  observation' 
what  method,  if  any,  was  used  oiiginallv  to  close  the  Pvramid. 
The  fact,  however,  that  interior  passages' have  been  found  plim-tred 
has  led,  of  late,  to  the  general  belief' that  the  entrance  pas'sa^e 
was  permanently  closed  with  a  block  of  stone.  Yet  Strabo,  in  Ins 
account  of  the  Pyramids  as  they  were  iu  his  lime,  says:—"  The 
greater  one,  a  little  way  up  one  side,  has  a  stone  that  may  be 


taken  out,  which  being  raised  up  there  is  a  sloping  passage  to  the 
foundations."  Mr.  Petrie  has  found  unmistakable  traces  in  the 
doorway  of  the  South  Pyramid  of  Dahshur  of  a  stone  flap-door, 
w  hich  must  have  been  opened  in  a  manner  exactly  suiting  the 
description  of  Strabo.  This,  then,  was  probably  also  the  method 
by  which  the  Great  Pyramid  was  entered. 

The  length  of  the  entrance-passage  has  been  carefully  re-mea- 
sured, and  Smyth's  results  have  been  found  to  be  too  short  by 
about  one  inch  on  the  whole  length.  The  mean  inclinations  of 
the  entrance  and  ascending  passages  are  found  to  differ  by  about 
£°;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  junction  of  the  two  they  are  much  more  nearly  equal. 
The  azimuth  of  the  entrance-passage  was  found  to  be  — 3' 44",  with 
a  probable  error  of  only  1  o"  ;  and  the  most  probable  value  of  that  of 
the  ascending  passage  is  —4',  although  here  there  is  the  large  pro- 
bable error  of  3'.  The  grand  gallery  itself  has  been  found,  again,  to 
have  been  measured  by  Smyth  about  -8  inch  too  short.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  here  that  Mr.  Petrie  has  discovered  a  relation  between 
the  lengths  of  the  short  and  long  slits  alternatelv  bored  in  the 
ramps  on  each  side  ;  the  horizontal  length  of  a  long  hole  is  found 
to  be  equal  to  the  sloping  length  of  a  short  one,  both  being  equal 
to  one  of  the  pyramid  cubits  determined  by  Mr.  Petrie. 

Of  the  ante-chamber  Mr.  Petrie's  observations  enable  him  to 
say,  "  The  rough  and  coarse  workmanship  is  astonishing,  in  com- 

d  entrance  of 
in  giving  the 
badly  pyramid 

masons  could  work."  Of  the  King's  Chamber  accurate  measure- 
ments are  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  chamber  is 
shaken  larger,  probably  by  an  earthquake,  which  has  broken  every 
one  of  the  root-beams  across  near  the  southern  side.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  here  that  Mr.  Petrie's  measurements  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance as  bearing  upon  the  Pyramid  theories.  An  American 
gentleman,  he  tells  us,  a  warm  believer  in  Pyramid  theories,  came 
to  Gizeh  while  he  was  there,  and  after  two  days  left  him  with  the 
words,  "  Well,  sir,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  funeral."  We  have 
not  space  to  give  Mr.  Petrie's  numbers,  which  overthrow  so  many 
of  the  theories.  We  will  therefore  merely  state  what  theories 
have  been  overthrown. 

Taking  the  King's  Chamber  and  its  coffer  first,  the  King's 
Chamber  does  not  contain  20  millions  of  cubic  "  Pyramid  inchesq'; 
nor  does  it  contain  1,250  cubic  "  sacred  cubits."  The  lower  course 
of  the  King^s  Chamber  does  not  surround  a  volume  equal  to  fifty 
times  the  interior  contents  of  the  coffer.  It  is,  however,  just 
within  the  limits  of  probable  error  that  "the  outside  of  the 
coffer  fills  i  of  the  volume  of  the  chamber  up  to  the  first  course." 
The  coffer  itself  does  not  show  the  accurate  workmanship  hitherto 
attributed  to  it :  — 

It  is  not  finely  wrought,  and  cannot  in  this  respect  rival  the  coffer  in 
the  second  Pyramid.  ...  On  the  X.  end  is  a  place,  near  the  W.  side, 
where  the  saw  was  run  too  deep  into  the  granite,  and  was  backed  out  again 
by  the  masons  ;  but  this  fresh  start  they  made  was  still  too  deep,  and  two 
inches  lower  they  backed  out  a  second  time,  having  altogether  cut  out  more 
than  &  inch  deeper  than  they  intended.  On  the  E.  inside  is  a  portion  of 
a  tube  drill  hole  remaining,  where  thev  tilled  the  drill  over  into  the  side 
by  not  working  vertically.  They  tried  hard  to  polish  away  all  that  part, 
and  took  ofi'about  the  ,V  inch  thickness  all  round  it  ;  but  s'till  thev  had  to 
leave  the  side  of  the  hole  &  inch  deep,  3  long,  and  1-3  wide.  .  .  .  Thev 
made  a  similar  error  on  the  Ar.  inside,  but  of  a  much  less  extent. 

All  this  forms  a  strange  comment  on  Piazzi  Smyth's  enthusiasm, 
over  what  he  calls  "a  regularly  formed  and  exquisitelv  prepared 
specimen  of  ancient  mechanical  art."  After  tbe  quotation  we 
have  just  made,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  notice  anv  of  the 
theories  of  exact  relations  in  the  colier;  yet  we  mav  mention  that 
its  hollow  contents  are  not  equal  to  its  solid  bulk;  "nor  is  the  bulk 
of  a  side  and  end  equal  to  that  of  the  bottom  ;  nor  is  the  volume 
equal  to  the  cube  of  a  double  Egyptian  cubit. 

Coiniugback  now  into  the  ante-chamber,  we  learn  that  its  measure- 
ments have  been  found  to  be  so  inaccurate  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  any  theory  of  exact  relations  to  be  true.  "  The  granite 
leaf,"  says  Mr.  Petrie,  '« which  has  been  so  much  theorized  on  is 
but  a  rough  piece  of  work,  and  the  '  boss  '  on  it  is  not  only  the 
crowning-point  of  the  theories,  but  is  the  acme  of  vagueness  as 
well.  To  seriously  discuss  a  possible  standard  of  5  '  Pyramid 
inches '  in  a  thing  that  may  be  taken  as  anywhere  between  4-7 
and  5-2  inches  in  breadth,  or  a  standard  inch  in  a  thickness  vary- 

And  Mr.  Petrie 


ing  lrom  -94  to  no,  would  be  waste  of  time." 
goes  on  to  give  a  very  uuromantic,  but  probably  true,  explanation 
of  it.  He  says  it  "  is  merely  a  very  rough  projection,  like  in- 
numerable others  that  may  be  seen,  left  oriiTinallv  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  the  blocks.  When  a  building  was  finished  these  bosses 
were  knocked  away  (I  picked  up  a  loose  one  among  waste  heaps 
at  Gizeh),  and  the  part  was  dressed  down  and  polished  like  the 
rest  of  the  stone  "  ;  and  he  then  adds  manv  instances  of  complete 
or  partial  remains  of  similar  bosses  to  be  found  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  of  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  are  in  the  King's  Chamber 
alone. 

As  to  the  theories  of  the  construction  of  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  there  is  too  large  an  error  for  truth  both  in  the  theory 
that  the  contents  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  are  10  million  cubic 
"  Pyramid  inches,"  and  also  in  the  theory  that  the  circuit  of  the 
floor  is  one-third  the  circuits  of  the  King's  Chamber  side  walls  ; 
and  "the  theory  of  the  wall  height  being  ^  of  the  Pyramid  base 
is  quite  beyond  possibility."  Neither  the  breadth  of  the  top  of  the 
niche  nor  its  eccentricity  are  one  "  sacred  cubit"  in  length,  though 
the  latter  is  nearer  this  theoretic  quantity  than  the  former;  and 
"  the  '  shell '  at  the  back  of  the  niche  being  merely  a  feature  of  its 
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destruction,  and  not  original,  cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the 
oris'inal  design."  •  . ,    1  . 

As  to  the  position  of  the  chambers  withm  the  Pyramid,  then 
levels  are  now  found  not  to  have  been  determined  by  the  square 
equal  in  area  to  the  vertical  section  of  the  Pyramid,  nor  by  the 
square  inscribed  in  the  vertical  section  of  half  of  the  Pyramid  ; 
nor  are  the  chambers  placed  at  vertical  intervals  of  40  cubits. 

The  entrance  of  the  Pvramid  is  not  12  cubits  east  of  the  middle, 
as  has  been  supposed,  and  of  course  the  discovery  that  each  side  ot 
the  ba<e  is  some  50  inches  shorter  than  was  formerly  believed  has 
up*et  the  strange  theories  founded  on  its  former  value,  and  con- 
sequently those  founded  on  the  magnitude  of  the  height  of  the 
Py:-,, mid  and  also  those  relating  to  its  weight. 

Owing  to  Professor  Smyth's  mistaking  the  rock  bed  for  the  floor 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  thus"  counting  the  lowest  course  as  two,  his 
theories  relating  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  thirty-fifth,  and  fiftieth 
courses  of  masonry  break  down  in  so  far  as  the  numbers  are  sup- 
posed to  have  any  significance.  But,  of  all  the  new  facts  and 
assertions  that  will  most  stagger  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  and  his 
disciples,  is  the  one  that  "  there  is  110  authentic  example  that  will 
bear  examination  of  the  use  or  existence  of  any  such  measure  as 
a  '  Pyramid  inch,'  or  of  a  cubit  of  ?yo2$  British  inches. ' 


NEW  LAW  BOOKS.* 

MR.  MONTAGUE  LUSH,  as  becomes  one  of  bis  name,  has 
published  a  law-book  of  solid  excellence.  The  law  relating 
to  the  property  of  married  people  may,  9ince  the  Act  of  1882,  be 
considered  to  have  attained  as  nearly  permanent  a  form  as  it  is 
given  to  any  branch  of  English  law  to  reach.  The  effect  of  that 
Act,  stated  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  is  to  give  a  married 
■woman  as  nearly  the  same  rights  over  her  property  as  it 
she  had  remained  single  as  is  found  practically  feasible,  lhe 
marriage  settlements  of  to-day  are  required,  not  to  prevent  the 
Common  Law  from  handing  over  to  the  bridegroom  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  bride,  but  to  save  the  bride  from  the  temptation  ot 
making  him  a  present  of  it,  by  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Lush's  book  is  not,  as  so  many  new  law-books  are,  with  such 
disastrous  results  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent,  a  digest,  but  a 
treatise  at  large  in  the  old  style.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. The  proper  compilation  of  a  digest  is  a  most  difficult  and 
laborious  task  ;  and,  when  it  is  done,  it  supersedes  the  materials 
on  which  it  is  founded  only  for  those  who  already  know  the  mate- 
rials  pretty  well.  The  digests  of  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Mr.  F. 
Pollock-  are  as  useful,  when  properly  understood,  as  they  are  skil- 
fully written  :  but  they  have  before  now  proved  a  snare  to  second- 
rate  authors  and  superficial  readers.  Accurate  and  exhaustive 
though  Mr.  Lush's  work  is,  we  have  not  found  in  it  any  mention 
of  a  defect  in  the  new  Act  which  in  our  opinion  calls  for  a  remedy. 
This  is  that  no  provision  is  made  to  give  a  husband  a  successory 
ri  'ht  to  a  share  of  the  separate  property  of  his  wife  upon  her 
decease  intestate,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  wife  has  upon  the 
decease  of  her  husband  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions.  Under 
the  new  Act,  however,  a  mire  just  arrangement  is  made  than 
tho-e  of  its  predecessors  as  to  the  liability  of  a  husband  for  Ilia 
wife's  debts  and  other  obliga4ions  incurred  before  marriage.  The 
law  relating  to  the  property  of  married  people  is  sufficiently  defi- 
nite to  require  a  treatise  to  itself;  and  Mr.  Lush's  book,  which 
satisfies  a  distinct  want,  will  probably  become  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  . 

Mr.  II.  A.  Smith  has  published  a  second  editiou  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  Act  to  which  we  owe  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lush's 
work.  The  book  is  portable  and  convenient  in  form,  and  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  are  followed  by  brief  notes  explanatory  of  the 
principal  points  that  may  arise  under  them.   

•  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife.  By  Montague  Lush,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law.   London :  Steven?  &  Sons.  1S34. 

The  Married  Women's  Properly  Act,  1882.  By  II.  Arthur  Smith,  M.A., 
LL.B.,of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Sons.  1884. 

The  Law  of  Copyright;  being  the  Yorhe  Prize.  Essay  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  fur  the  year  1882.  By  Thomas  Edward  Solution,  M.A.,  LL  B., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Revised  and  enlarged.    London :  John  Murray.  1833. 

A  Manual  of  Bankruptcy  and  Dills  of  Sale  Law.  By  J.  Edmondson 
Joel,  E-q..  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Sons.  1884. 

The  Law  of  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Agricultural  Improt 
By  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-a 
Second  Edition.    London :  Butterwurths.  1833. 

The  Convei/ancing  Acts,  1881  and  1S82,  and  the  Settled  Land  Act,  iS32; 
tcith  Commentaries.  Bv  Henry  J.  Hood,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  and  Ilcnrv  W.  Challis,  M.A..  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    London :  Beeves  &  Turner.  1884. 

The  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1833.  By  the  late 
Frederic  Philip  Tomlinson,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-La*. 
Ldiio  1  by  R.  T.  Reid,  Q.C.    London  :  Clowes  &  Son,  Limited.  1883. 

Guide  to  the  New  Rules  and  Practice.  By  Robert  Woodfall,  of  the  Inuer 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1883. 

The  factors'  Acts  (1823  to  1877).  By  Hugh  Fenwick  Boyd  and  Arthur 
Beilbv  Pearson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Sons.  1884. 

The  New  Lmw  of  Patents,  IJesijns,  and  Trade  3fa>ks.  By  Edward 
Morton  Daniel,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  London:  Stevens  & 
Baynes 
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The  Law  Student's  Annual  (Second  Year).  Edited  by  Joseph  A. 
Bheaiv/ood,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Escp,  Barrister-at-Law.  Ltndon:  Stevens  & 
Suns.  1384. 


No  critic  could  approach  with  a  hard  heart  the  consideration  of 
a  treatise,  expanded  from  a  prize  essay,  of  which  the  preface 
modestly  concludes,  "  It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  no 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  a  prize  essay,  the  '  Holy  Roman 
Empire  '  of  my  friend  Professor  Bryce  supplying  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.    I  dare  hardly  hope  that  the  following 
pages  may  escape  this  sweeping  judgment."     Mr.  Scrutton's 
book  on  The  Law  of  Copyright  gained  the  "  Yorke  Prize " 
at  Cambridge  in  1882,  and,  though  we  doubt  not  that  its  suc- 
cess was  well  deserved,  it  contains  many  of  the  faults  from 
which  a  prize  essay  might  be  expected  to  be  free.    The  style 
of  the  original  reflections  upon  the  place  in  the  cosmic  entity 
occupied  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and  upon  the  first  principles 
which  form  its  foundation,  is  extremely  bad.    When  we  meet 
with  "which  have  mainly  reference  to,"  "The  return  for  the 
author's  intellectual  labour  thus  is  obtained  by,"  and  "  He  asks 
that  such  unauthorized  communication  be  restrained,"  in  the  small 
compass  of  one  largely-printed  octavo  page,  we  cannot  attribute 
all  these  blemishes  to  the  pardonable  haste  of  a  man  ot  less  than 
seven  years'  standing  from  his  first  degree,  which  is  the  condition 
of  canditature  for  the  Yorke  Prize,  to  get  his  work  before  the 
public     And,  though  it  makes  them  less  startling,  it  does  not 
make  them  more  agreeable,  to  be  told  that  "  the  question  here  is 
whether  the  protection  granted  to  printed  works  should  also  be 
extended  to  spoken  lectures  ....  or,  shall  a  hearer  be  allowed, 
&c. ;  that  something  "may  satisfy  a  demand  which  would  other- 
wise have  purchased  the  original  work,"  and  that  the  laws  of 
certain  countries  make  it  piracy  to  translate  without  authority 
"  any  work  from  a  dead  language  into  a  living  one,"  before  we  are 
one-sixth  of  the  way  through  the  book.  We  also  regret  to  have  to 
state  that  most  of  the  speculations  about  utilitarianism  as  the 
theoretical  if  not  the  actual  basis  of  legislation,  and  what  is  and  is 
not  the  aim  of  the  State,  are  perfunctorily  written  and  unprofitable 
reading.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  chapter  of  jejune  philosophy 
which  is  headed  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Copyright"  is  almost 
as  uninteresting  from  the  ornamental  as  it  is  unimportant  irom  the 
business  point  of  view.    But  the  reader  who  is  not  disheartened  by 
this  unpromising  beginning  will  have  his  courage  rewarded  when 
he  comes  to  the  statements  of  hard  facts  whose  sources  are 
accessible  to  any  industrious  person  who  chooses  to  study  the 
subject.    The  chapter  on  the  "  History  of  the  English  Law  of 
Copyright,"  and  the  following  one,  giving  an  account^  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  as  to  copyright  in  books,  are  particularly 
good.  ^The  subject  is  manageable,  as  the  statutes  passed  from  time 
to  time  have  been  few  and  not  very  complicated,  and  the  reported 
cases  that  preceded  and  followed  them  are  capable  of  being  brought 
well  within  Mr.  Scrutton's  limits.    Following  chapters  give  lucid 
and  sufficiently  accurate  accounts  of  copyright  in  plays,  musical 
compositions,  and  works  of  art  respectively,  and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  in  passing  that  the  chapter  on  "Principles  of  Artistic 
Copyright  "  is  quite  inoffensive  in  spite  of  its  title.    The  questions 
of  Colonial  and  International  Copyright  are  briefly  dealt  with  at 
the  end  of  the  book.    The  author  gives  in  each  chapter  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Copyright  Commissioners  upon  the  branch 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  Ids  own  not  always  very 
cogent  reasons  for  approving  or  disapproving  of  them.    If  the 
book  consisted  only  of  the  good  part  of  it  (about  three-quarters)  it 
would  be  a  highly  praiseworthy  performance,  and  not  only  more 
useful  but  much  more  convenient  in  size  and  shape.    Mr.  Scrutton 
is  not  a  profound  or  a  very  accurate  philosopher,  but  he  is  laborious 
and  exhaustive,  and  states  simple  facts  simply  and  pleasantly.  He 
would  do  well,  in  future  works,  to  be  less  free  with  his  italics,  and 
to  refer  in  his  indexes  to  pages  and  not  to  articles. 

If  a  manual  means  a  book  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  or 
held  in  the  hand,  Mr.  Joel's  Manual  of  Bankruptcy  and  Bills  of 
Sale  Law  is  rather  misdescribed  by  that  title.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, as  complete  an  account  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  last  year 
as  could  be  given  before  there  had  been  any  decisions  upon  it,  and 
is  enriched  bv  the  Rules  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  which 
were  published  at  the  end  of  December,  and  by  a  goodly  collection 
of  forms,  scales  of  costs,  &c.  It  also  enables  us  as  literally  as 
possible  to  obey  the  behest  of  the  Bills  of  Snle  Act,  1882,  that 
"this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof,  be 
construed  as  one  with  the  principal  Act  [that  of  1878]";  for  the 
two  Acts  are  printed  together,  section  for  section,  the  repealed 
parts  of  the  Act  of  1878  being  printed  in  italics.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  law  on  any  point  with 
great  ease  and  quickness,  and  altogether  the  great  size  of  the  book 
Ts  the  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it.  The  writers  of  law- 
books have  cause  to  bless  Mr.  Chamberlain— a  singularity  of  which 
they  should  be  proud. 

Though  books  on  bankruptcy  are  very  common,  we  doubt 
whether  there  are  not  almost  as  many  books  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Acts.  We  noticed  two  of  them  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
now  we  have  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund's  excel- 
lent work  on  the  Law  of  Compensation  for  Unexhausted  Improve- 
ments, with  the  Act  of  1883  duly  annotated,  and  an  appendix 
containing  forms  of  a  lease,  an  award  of  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, and  every  conceivable  kind  of  notice.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  book,  however,  is  the  short  account  given  of  "the  custom  of 
the  country  "  in  every  county  in  England  and  some  in  Wales, 
which,  presuming  them  to  be  as  accurate  as  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
of  use  to  those  concerned  in  agricultural  litigation. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  second  edition  of  Messrs.  Hood  and 
Challis's  book  on  Conveyancing  has  followed  the  first  makes  it  un- 
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npcessary  for  us  to  say  more  than  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
rpi  b00k  Jnd      learning  of  the  authors  would  lead  aa  to  exneet 

boot  bS  ih  t°  rf°i,rea  Pr°perty  ewMy  with  which  the 
o f  ,88- ZlnlJ-  i  Sf  Conveyancing. and  Settled  Land  Acts 
il  t,n-  \  T1(!ent  t0  th0se  Acts<  and  a  »8eful  summary  of 

vevancei  should  be  without. 

w^fciffK?-  t!?'*'*^8?*8  With  a  note  a  voluminous 

Hw  the  Si  Ct*."nd  Iil,lpS  Written  ^  hiB  brotho:-in- 

the  '-Von  of  ,  R  /\  1  °mhnS0D-  The  b00k  contains  the  «**  of 
the  Acts  of  1073  and  1875,  and  of  the  Rules,  those  parts  of  them 

*bich  are  new  being  indicated  by  different  typographical  devices 
teSSTS8"  TUim  Va8t  Wealth  °f  formS,-Ld  the  whole  book 

sh   I  M  •  T>  lJatlU?iCe  a'ld  iDdl,St*y  ^  evelT  one  must 

share  Mr  Reid's  regret  that  the  author's  life  should  have  been  cut 
short  at  the  moment  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  design 

Considering  how  very  many  books  on  the  New  Rules  have 
been  published,  we  cannot  confidently  predict  any  overwhelm.^ 
measure  of  success  for  Mr.  Woodfalls'  Snide  to  thl NeTSs  S 
Wi  T'  i01:?e  ^f/^f  &  is  chiefly  conspicuous-that  of 

the-  Eks  I  !w  attamed  hythe  sin'Ple  method  "  n°*  Pointing 
t he  ixules  m  extenso  ....  but  omitting  all  those  which  ire 
identical  with  the  former  Fades."    We  fear  that  tho* TpracS 

too  ireafand  f?  C°df  ^  are  onl?  "-enactment  are 
too  great  and  pood  to  have  need  of  any  books  at  all 

In  reading  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Pearson's  book  on  the  Factors- 
Act,,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  constant  assurance  that  it  was 

E'fi^TV^  aUth°rS  ha<1  ^bing better  to  do  The 
body  of  law  of  which  it  treats  practically  assumed  its  final  shane 

UndertLt  a"d  VCTy  TV°rt'Mt  Amending  Act  of  1877 
Undei  these  circumstances,  and  considering  that  the  law  abjut 
factors  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  in  the  somewhat  limited  cirde 

£TUJ  "W*  iU  itS  admi™tration,  we  ca  not  ha 
ion     tL  n  ttaS  t0  ?e  °f  ?leat  service  t0  the  Profcs- 

with  whhdi  H     T  ai'e  WOrS6  ihan  Mr-  Semt£on  in  the  Proi"^ion 

Air  M     ,    IT    7  SC,a1ttf'ed  ltalie9  thro»g"oit  their  volume. 
Mali  ;  Vanlel  Polishes  an  edition  of  the  Patents,  Trade 

His  i ntl  H  ^  ACt'  Wlth  the  rules'  and  a  ™"^r  of  forms. 
His  introduction  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  still  not  other- 

patentTes  18  Verj  comPlete>  and  ^ill  be  useful  to 

_  The  Law  Students'  Annual  is  now  published  by  Mr.  J  A 
Shearwood  for  the  second  time,  and  must  therefore  be  presumed 

£ £^11!  t0  S°Tb°dy-    11  •C°USistS  °f  C°Pies  -   all  th e 

BTand  tVV  nanpUS,  aW  examiDati0^  for  admission  to  the 
J*u  and  to  the  roll  of  solictors  throughout  the  year,  with  hints 
^  ^earwood  recommends7  some  very  "  ! 
ce  n  tn i,i  %  t0/-Dtrd  ^  fandidat^,  which  makes  tlj  sue- 
pra  sewo  Z     W  13  advertisementa  boast  a11  ™re 

CteTcSvd  «  R  ^^a6  sorr^tlwn  ^rprised  to  read  in  a 
chapter  eahed     How  to  Answer  Examination  Questions  "  that 
there  are  some  points,  more  particularly  in  Common  Law,  winch 

ness  in  law-boolis  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  humour. 
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to  be  moT*W  eTOn?retend  t0  d°  rual  ^rvice  for  pm  oW  aod 
to  be  more  than  a  copious  word-book  for  common  uses  It  has  dis 

d  t  a£;2S  "  lay'  mUch  that  had  ^00d  ™t  has  gi  ven 

^L|ctn^ 

Fn^|Sisl0n|f-  aS  1857  the  Plan  of  a  scientific  and  historical 
Enghsh  Dictionary  was  laid  down,  Archbishop  Trench  2°  the 

able  VhB  1Uatte1''  hy  the  biological  Society  OonSder! 

able  preparations  were  made  in  the  methodical  reading  of  bortk« 

SK£u3,2S  !J-V  Vari°US  — kers/and  "n  ^3 

uie  material  thus  collected.    Put  partly  for  want  of  funds  ™,tiS 

my  years.    At  last  the  editor  has  been  found  in  the  nerson  of 

CkrfndofpiSs  ^  fl™  b-e  been  remo  veKy  the 

UtareLdon  i  !ess  undertaking  the  publication.    Perhans  the  lanse 

Z         V°  bf  ^ttei    For  thereTas'appeS 
Sih "  h£   r  1    g       French  Dictionary  of  Littre,  which  is  not 
only  I  ke  Johnsons,  a  marvellous  achievement  (or  one  man  and 
great  lor  its  time  but  (we  think  it  may  be  said  without  ex 
c  pnon)  the  most  absolute  masterwork  in  that  kind  y 

f,  S  Hy  tbUman  earmng-  In  divers  ™™  thia  has  manTfeX 
furthered  the  work  m  Engknd.    First,  it  has  shown  what  I 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 
A  PTER  years  of  delay,  we  are  now  fairly  embarked  in  the  way 
of  having  a  real  English  Dictionary     What'  the  reader 

WIS Hi  rt  7  U1  J°hnSOn'  l^rdson  Lath  n  ,  and 
Webster  s  Unabridged,  and  more  also  ?  Yes,  good  reader  -  all 
these  are  certainly  with  us.  There  is  Johnson's  great  Sina 
rSel  ml};  .".^-breaking"  work,  as  the  German"  say  S 

nX  Sd6^  n°SCh0lal'1at  tbis  da^can  read  withou  'sym- 
pathy and  reverence ;  a  work  not  free  from  the  faults  of  its  Le 
nor  Irom  other  individual  defects  known  and  admitted,  w/th  E 
lacteristm  frankness,  by  the  author  himself,  but  in  the  main  a  vast 
and  worthy  monument  of  honourable  toil  Its  methods  and  its 
Philology  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  eighteenth  centu^  To  say 
this  is  to  say  that  it  cannot  suffice  to  the  nineteenth  century  even 

onrl  n       \         7  °f  °U1'  ^"Wge-    Its  evidences  were  obscure 
EiRS£.P?  U"^-hf-    Etymology,  wherever  doubt  was 
w«  nS  e'  7«  at  best  lucky  guesswork,  for  scientific  philo- 
logy was  not  yet  born.    Johnsons  Dictionary,  like  Blackstones 

Tcerturv!  n  id'+maue  80  m"ch  0f  order  out  of  a  chaos.  But 
a  centmy  does  much  to  change  law  and  language  themselves  more 

hem'Tf  !  SC°PMa"d  \herM  of  knowledge  conceit 
Sec  ualK  rtiT  trul^onour  the  work  of  our°  lathers,  and 
Shers  &  SStJ-°m  °Tn  nef3'  We  must  d0 'm  our  day  what  our 
Sderytew  ^f' not.ftch.  and  boggle  their  work,  but  begin 
D  nanwllt  7ldff10n  al°ne  WOuId  di^ose  of  Lathams 
Blackstone  I  °  J°hn80n  «  Stephen's  Commentaries  to 

«,  a   I  Performance  doomed  by  its  conditions  to  be  timid 

.mdjn^re.unpleasingj^^ 

A.  H.  Murray  LL  D  &e  i  "'^''-T'  SrCteJ^    E(,ited  b-v  J«n« 

I«84.  y'  C-    PartI-  Ar-Ant.    Oxford:  Clarondun  Press. 


nosaihle  fn  V,0  ri  j  Du      ,  lu  oas  shown  what  is 

possible  to  be  done,  and  that  by  one  man,  in  illustrating  a 
modern .language;  it  has  fixed  a  standard  to'iffiSSK 

1  o4  Eookf  VJhDg  °f  CbtHef  Lamb-     So  &r  bSS  of 

Uiose  books  which  are  no  books,  Littre's  Dictionary  is  a  book 
whose  one  fault  is  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  b/sy  man  to 
use,  for_  one  can  hardly  leave  it;  one  liners  and  expati- 
ates 1U  it,  and  feigns  to  oneself  pl'au-ible  reasons  for  ffine 

SrS  1°  r  -!1S  Wlder  aud  the  materials  richer),  the  new 

Jinglish  Dictionary  likewise  will  be.  Another  gain  more  positive 
and  tangible  than  this,  though  hardly  greaterfis  the  we^h  of 

such  ^  oids  extant  in  modern  French  as  have  at  any  time  na=sed 

wtds  Idd'ZvT,  a  CUmm°U  ^  With  distfnet  EPngi  £ 
vvoids  Add  to  this  the  store  of  experience  offered  to  us  readv 
made  by  Littre,  the  pattern  and  details  of  a  masters  hand  inf sel 

Muly  ^  ef!l,eXeCUtT-    "  We  &*y> in  ono  ^  that°Dr 
Murray  and  his  fellow-wprkers  are  giving  us  an  English  Littre 
we  shall  give  a  better  summary  notion  of  the  Clarendon  PreS 
Dictionary  than  by  a  laboured  description.  We  almost  fear,  indeed 
hat  to  some  competent    udges  we  may  seem  to  say  too  much 

MntTl8  nrthia°,  0t'  th1  WOrk  aad  tbe  workers,  we  do  not 
tliink  the  parallel  overshoots  the  mark 

Littrtff  "ffif  ^r^fi  the  Prf<eut  Pla"  ^  of  greater  scale  than 
-Little,.  Iha  admirable  scholar,  being  single-handed  for  the 
mam  stress  of  his  enterprise,  limited  himself  to  French  words  vet 
living  in  current  usage.  Our  English  Dictionary,  the  full  Srvest 
Of  many  reapers,  draws  no  such  line.  It  -  aims  at  exhibiting  the 
history  and  signification  of  the  English  words  now  in  u°e  or 

i  Thi  "It  i!f  T  mF?  SiUCe  the.middIe  of  the  twelfth  centurv." 
cet      r    1?     5  n    a9(Ibelug  approximately  that  when  English  had 

|  ceased  to  be  a .  fully  inflected  language,  and  had  lost  most  of  the 
native,  words  that  were  destined  to  disappear.  When  however  a 
word  is  once  included  as  having  been  in^e  since  ,  J  S 

of  Sd rtSfc"  S  P  MlWe'  1  ry  b°  t0  tbe  vel' '  ^  coords 
ol  Old  Lngh?h.    The  pmlological  advantage  of  this  enlarged  aim 

°,bvl0l!s  !   or  oftentimes  the  history  of  a  living  word  can  be  fully 

made  out  only  by  the  help  of  words  akin  to  it  m  root,  meaning  or 

construction,  which  have  themselves  become  obsolete,  as  wed  as 

obsolete  meanings  and  construction  of  words  that  survive  in  other 

S  Ju\  i  'I*' thiS- iS  but  ?De  of  tbe  P°ints  o»  which  the 
cholar^i  l  find  information  in  the  pages  of  -  General  Explana- 
tions   prefixed  to  this  first  part,  which  should  be  read  if  only  to  ap- 
preciate the  carefulness  with  which  the  plan  has  been  worked  out 
One  thing  however,  is  not  explained.    Dr.  Murray  dates  his  Pre! 
face  from  "The  bcnptorium."  What  is  the  Scriptorium  ?   Is  it  an 
inkhorn  term  for  the  kind  of  room  our  great-grandfathers  called  a 
closet,  and  we  call  a  study  ?    .Not  so ;  Dr.  Murray  is  too  good  an 
English  scholar  to  use  Latm  words  for  nothing.  It  is  a  temporarv 
house  in  Dr.  Murray  s  garden  at  Mill  Hill,  i„  externals  much  like 
a  greenhouse,  wherein  the  rest  of  the  Dictionary  is  a-making 
(The  Dictionary  <u>.  A,prep  -on,  par.  13,  says  this  use  of  the 
verbal   substantive   is  archaic.    So   much  the  worse  for  the 
Dictionary,  and  let  this  be  our  first  criticism.)    This  house  or  hut, 
then,  ia  lined  with  what  seem  book-cases,  only  the  cases  are 
divided,  not  into  common  shelves,  but  into  rows  of  pigeon-holes 
Fvery  pigeon-hole  is  assigned  to  some  portion  of  a  particular  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  is  full  of  slips  containing  illustrative  quotations, 
which  have  already  gone  through  a  first  process  of  sorting  according 
to  date  and  signification.    The  bundle  of  slips  relating  to  any 
given  word  is  the  skeleton  of  the  article  on  that  word  which  will 
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appear  in  due  course  in  the  Dictionary.  How  the  bundle  of  slips 
is  converted  into  the  finished  article  (the  harmless  ambiguity  ot 
the  phrase  is  unavoidable  and  will  be  excused)  ;  with  what 
anxious  care  doubtful  points  have  been  sifted  by  correspondence 
and  discussion:  how  unexpected  lights  have  been  found,  or  a 
suspicious  word  left  under  a  cloud  only  after  all  ways  had  been 
exhausted;  how,  now  and  again,  a  mere  vox  nihili  of  earlier 
dictionary-makers  (see  Abacot  in  this  part)  has  been  run  down  to 
its  original  error  and  exploded— all  this  will,  some  day,  mate  a 
most  curious  record,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  either  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Dictionary  or  as  a  separate  publication.  Littre's  example 
is  not  wanting  for  this  also.  But  the  time  and  the  manner  are 
for  Dr.  Murray  to  determine,  not  for  us.  We  perceive,  moreover, 
that  we  have  said  next  to  nothing  of  the  contents  of  this  first 
instalment,  of  whose  qualitv  we  are  bound  to  give  some  taste.  To 
satisfy  our  readers  in  this  "behalf  must  be  the  office  of  a  further 
notice. 


THE  RET  LI  EX  OF  THE  GUARDS.* 

LOVERS  of  fine  verse  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  republication 
of  those  stirring  ballads  which  Sir  Francis  Doyle  first  gave 
to  the  world  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  which  he  has  now 
added  several  new  poems.  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  direct  contributors  to  the  poetic  achievement 
of  the  age  is  based  upon  the  success  with  which  he  has  treated 
modern  'heroic  themes.  The  poetry  of  a  nation  must,  indeed,  be 
decadent  if  none  of  its  singers  dare  to  handle  the  deeds  of  courage 
and  devotion  which  take  place  in  the  world  around  them.  Yet 
were  it  not  for  a  few  writers  like  Sir  Francis  Doyle  and  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall,  we  should  hardly  escape  this  reproach.  The  author 
of  The  lietuvn  of  the  Guards  seems  to  have  the  power,  as  Scott 
and  Macaulay  had,  of  realizing  intensely  the  emotional  elements 
in  historic  events.  This  power  is  quite  apart  from  that  of  the 
dramatist,  and,  if  it  has  no  name,  is  easily  recognizable  in  the 
failure  or  success  which  waits  on  those  who  attempt  to  write 
ballads.  All  who  love  ballads  and  the  ballad  spirit  in  poetry,  have 
only  to  read  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  poems  to  recognize  the  true  ring 
in  the  swift  and  loud-resound'ing  verse  which  tells  of  "  The  Charge 
of  Balaclava,"  "  The  Red  Thread  of  Honour,"  "  The  Private  of 
the  Bufl's,"  or  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead."  There  are  many 
other  good  ballads  in  the  volume,  but  the  four  just  named  are  by 
far  the  best.  "  The  Charge  of  Balaclava  "  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  battle-songs  of  modern  literature.  Throughout  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  poem  the  metrical  expression  fits  closely  round  the  thought, 
and  the  rhythm  changes  and  develops  as  the  action  changes  and 
develops  in  a  way  which  greatly  enhances  the  effect.  There  should 
be  no  need  to  introduce  our  readers  to  such  lines  as  — 

But  still  against  the  wondering  foe 
In  stubborn  silence  onward  go, 
Unchecked,  unslackening,  undismayed, 
The  living  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

Yet  we  give  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  them.  In  "  The 
Red  Thread  of  Honour,"  it  is  impossible  to  congratulate  the  poet 
on  so  complete  a  success  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated 
his  subject,  though  the  emotional  effect  he  has  produced  is  even 
more  remarkable.  It  would  be  a  distinct  improvement  if  the  long 
lines  which  are  here  employed  to  give  somewhat  unnecessary  ex- 
planations were  left  out.  They  break  the  unity  of  the  ballad. 
Fortunately  they  adhere  so  loosely  to  the  vital  stock  of  the  poem 
that  its  noble  and  chivalrous  numbers  can  be  easily  enjoyed  without 
reading  them.  "  The  Private  of  the  Butt's  "  is  another  of  those  poems 
which  are  certain  to  be  remembered  for  their  power  of  touching 
those  emotions  which  respond  to  the  record  of  deeds  of  chivalrous 
devotion,  of  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  personal  honour  or  of 
patriotism.  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Birkenhead "  appeals  to  such 
emotions  in  their  simplest  form,  unmixed  with  what  by  com- 
parison seems  sophistication,  the  mere  ideals  of  military  honour, 
pride  of  race,  or  unwillingness  to  yield  to  force.  "Who  could 
treat  a  subject  of  such  chastened  sublimity  with  adequate  words. 
Still  Sir  Francis  Doyle  has  told  the  externals  of  the  story  well, 
and  has  written  a  poem  of  great  tenderness  and  nobility  of  ex- 
pression. 

In  two  other  poems  on  modern  subjects,  "  Robin  Hood's  Bay  " 
and  "  The  Doncaster  St.  Leger,"  a  less  distinct  success  is  achieved 
than  in  the  four  poems  already  touched  on.  "  Robin  Hood's  Bay  " 
is  the  most  important  of  the  additions  to  the  present  volume. 
The  story  is  another  of  those  themes  of  modern  heroism  which  the 
poet  so  rightly  chooses.  It  is  simple  enough  in  scheme.  A 
tisher  lad  carries  a  girl  in  safety  through  the  surf.  She  had  been 
one  of  a  party  of  pleasure-seekers  caught  by  the  tide.  He  saved 
her  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  point  of  the  poem  is  the 
exaltation  of  both  actors  by  the  accident  of  their  situation.  The 
development  of  this  motive  leads  the  poet  to  general  reflections 
and  reviving  hopes  which,  if  not  particularly  remarkable  in  ex- 
pression, are  at  least  the  result  of  noble  and  generous  aspirations. 
Still,  the  poem  is  very  pleasant  reading  just  because  it  is  full 
of  these  aspirations,  which,  spread  as  they  are  throughout  his 
poems,  give  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  work  so  simple  and  honest  a 
character.  In  "The  Doncaster  St.  Leger"  Sir  Francis  Doyle 
essays  to  be  the  Pindar  of  the  Yorkshiremen.  Surely  there 
needs  no  kind  of  apology  for  such  a  choice  of  subject.  Yet  the 
author  is  asking  ua  all  through  uot  to  "  sneer  "  at  his  poem. 


•  The  Return  of  the  Guards,  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  Francis  Hastings 
Doyle.   London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1383. 


It  is  this  and  the  contemplative  or  critical  attitude  which  he 
adopts  which  spoil  what  might  have  been  a  fine  ode  on  a  fine 
subject.  Directness,  simplicity  of  mood,  is  what  we  want, but  the 
poet  all  the  time  is  not  really  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  York- 
shire crowd,  but  telling  us  instead  how  interesting  it  was  to  watch 
them,  and  how  keen  they  were.  Of  course  they  were  keen,  but 
our  Pindar  of  the  Moors  will  not  write  like  this  : — 

And  daring  all  that  anxious  time 

(Sneer  as  it  suits  you  at  my  rhyme) 

The  earnestness  became  sublime ; 

Common  and  trite  as  is  the  scene, 

At  once  so  thrilling  and  so  mean. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  so  large  a  part  of  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  work  should  have  been  devoted  to  classical  subjects. 
Those  of  the  classical  subjects  which  he  treats  in  the  ballad  form, 
like  "  Caius  Manlius  Capitolinus,"  "  The  Mother  and  Daughter," 
or  "  The  Athenian  Battle  Hymn  at  Marathon,"  are  indeed  full  of 
spirit ;  but  we  could  well  spare  "  The  Vision  of  Er  the  Pamphy- 
lian,"  or  "  Demosthenes,"  if  the  poet  instead  would  tell  us  how 
Gillespie  led  his  troopers  from  Arcot  to  Vellore ;  or  how  Baird, 
remembering  bis  chains  and  the  dungeons  of  the  Sultaun,  stormed 
sword  in  hand  the  palaces  of  Hyder.  This  is,  however,  a  veiy  un- 
gracious way  to  thank  the  poet  for  work  like  the  elegy  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  volume.  Nor  is  the  vision  of  "  Er  the  Pamphylian 
anything  but  an  interesting  poem.  The  numbers  are  harmonious 
and  the  language  is  elegant  and  scholarly  throughout.  Couplets 
such  as 

Unkindled  vet  the  war-god's  altar  flame, 
And  his  red  planet  flared  without  a  name, 
are  enough  to  show  that  the  poem  has  a  raison  d'etre  of  its  own. 
The  tale  of  the  Lower  Empire  called  "  Gythia  "  also  displays  the 
qualities  of  careful  versification,  and  makes  a  fine  story  ;  but  again 
the  thought  returns  of  the  ballads  which  might  be  enjoyed  in  its 
place. 


NAUTICAL  HANDBOOKS.* 

THE  neat  little  word-book  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell  has  published 
may  prove  a  useful  glossary  to  some  of  his  own  novels,  and 
mav  also  be  useful  to  others  than  readers  of  romance.    He  says  in 
his"  preface— which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  the  preface  to  a 
dictionary,  is  a  great  deal  more  entertaining  than  prefaces  usually 
are— that  his  work  is  "  offered  to  the  public  because  many  might 
bo  glad  to  possess  a  cheap  book  of  convenient  size  that  would 
enable  them  to   satisfy  themselves  without  trouble  about  the 
meaning  of  nautical  words  often  met  with,  but  not  always  intel- 
ligible." Here,  no  doubt,  he  is  quite  right.    Sailors'  language  is 
a  strange  mystery  to  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  pass 
their  lives  on  dry  land,  and  a  short  and  simple  key  to  it  is  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  a  good  many  people  who  occasionally  want 
to  know  the  meaning  of  nautical  terms  mysterious  to  them  as  the 
symbols  of  the  mathematician.     The  word-bock  of  the  late 
Admiral  Smyth  is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  one,  and  in 
speaking  slightingly  of  it  the  present  author  certainly  shows  no 
great  wisdom ;  but  it  is  a  very  elaborate  work,  and  there  is  room 
for  a  smaller  and  cheaper  one,  which  may  be  useful  to  not  a  few 
who  have  to  give  a  little  study  to  the  strange  words  that  sailors 
use.    Mr.  Clark  Russell  specially  refers  to  lawyers  as  needing 
some  knowledge  of  sea  talk,  and  being  occasionally  sorely  puzzled 
by  it,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  "  of  all  the  various  features  of 
procedure  in  marine  courts,  nothing  is  so  curious  as  the  bewilder- 
ment excited  in  the  legal  breast  by  the  statements  of  nautical 
witnesses."    It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  altogether  right 
here;  and  probably,  if  he  ever  has  the  misfortune— which  we 
trust  he  never  may  have— to  be  cross-examined  by  a  counsel 
practising  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  he  may  discover  that  the 
barrister  "who  has  been  stimulated  to  learn  by  heavy  fees  is 
not  by  any  means  so  ignorant  or  so  helpless  as  he  imagines 
him  to  be.     It  can  fairly  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
are  few  barristers  who  would  not  be  puzzled  by  the  words  he 
cites  in  his  preface ;  but,  in  endeavouring  to  show  how  the  igno- 
rant lawyer  may  be  bewildered,  he  unfortunately  succeeds  in 
showing  how  even  the  high  nautical  scholar  may  go  wrong.  He 
gives  a°  specimen  of  the  kind  of  sentence  that  puzzles  counsel, 
and  in  it  makes  mention  of  "  spritsail  gafiV'    Vainly  will  the 
anxious  reader  bent  on  deciphering  the  enigma  turn  to  the 
glossary  to  ascertain  what  a  "spritsail  gaff"  is.    No  enlighten- 
ment will  he  find,  and  he  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Russell  is  like  Hegel,  who,  when  asked  to  explain  one  of  his 
own  sentences,  said  that  he  had  forgotten  the  meaning.  Possibly 
be  may  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  writer  who  does  not 
explain  a  term  to  which  he  draws  attention  at  the  outset  is  not  a 
very  able  guide,  and  that,  in  this  case,  the  tutor  is  not  those  two 
pages  ahead  of  his  pupil  which,  according  to  good  authority,  a 
competent  teacher  ought  to  be. 

Such  a  view,  however,  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Clark  Russell, 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  sea-terms  not  always  possessed  by  those 
who  have  left  the  sea  for  some  time,  and  has  in  some  respects 
evidently  been  very  careful  in  compiling  his  little  book.  Unfor- 
tunately in  others  he  has  been  careless.  He  says  very  modestly 
in  his  preface  that  he  does  not  pretend  that  his  catalogue  is  ex- 

*  Sailors'  Language:  a  Collection  of  Sea-terms  and  their  Definitions. 
By  W.  Clark  Russell.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

The  Sailor's  Handbook.  By  Captain  F.  G.  D.  Bedford,  R.N".  Portsmouth  : 
Grift'en  &  Co. 
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do X?  l3     BC0TTf  WOTds  0f  which  he  never  heaid  are  no 
to  hL  J  •         and.         any  ""-terms  and  definitions  addressed 
diff  dent     Tt fffi^u1?  reCehed-    In  thi8  be  ^  V^Vs,  too 
of  t 1?  JL    "dl.'ncult  t0  suPP°se  *at  he  is  in  any  way  ignorant 
rfiVo^^       TUCf  P,01'tl0n,  of  a  SaiIor's  Phraseolog/.   Of  the  more 
h Z.2  T°\  S'  °Vn°f  l6aSt  like1^  t0  fal1  on  ^landsman's  ear, 
inn,  rr,,a  ^1  haVe/u11  knowledge.    He  may  very  possibly  please 
nqu  rers  who  want  to  p  unge  deep  into  nautical  lore  ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  he  is  not  so  hkely  to  please  those  who  desire  information 
ot  a  simpler  kind.    A  good  many  men  who  would  not  care  to 
know  the  meaning  of  "boot  topping,"  or  "pazarie,"  or  who  would 
be  even  indifferent  to  a  rendering  of  the  mysterious  spritsail  gaff, 
may  want  to  know  what  a  main-deck  is,  or  what  a  maintofsail 
is,  or  what  the  main-boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  craft  is  ;  but  on  these 
points  Mr.  Clark  Russell  cruelly  refuses  to  give  information,  though 
be  describes  the  two  divisions  of  the  topsail  under  "upper"  and 
lower.     He  certainly  ought  to  explain  what  a  main-deck  is,  be- 
cause the  word  is  so  often  used,  and,  strange  to  say,  is  not  always  used 
in  the.  same  sense  by  naval  officers  and  by  merchant  officers  The 
maintopsad  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  sail  in  a  ship, 
and  it  is  not  enough  briefly  to  describe  the  topsail  yard  without 
mentioning  the  sail;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  author  should  ignore 
ovPrZlS^rV^i?  Tce-Sh0Wed  g«at  regard  for  that  spa,-  and 
or  evil  n       ?  af  ^  '*     generally  rendered  Powerless  for  good 
™»in  I-l     FHu  °f  W?Dd  aDd  the  modest  tr*sail  substituted  for  the 
mainsail     Other  omissions  mar  the  value  of  the  work.  Althou-h 
the  words  «  lee  »  and  «  windward"  are  by  no  means  unknown  on 
shore,  landsmen  on  board  ship  are  sometimes  much  puzzled  by  the 
and  Z'  IT/*1?  °f  the  terms."  to  windward  »  and'"  to  leeward  " 
Z  JTJ     T    »Ver  them'  them  up  with  port  and 

sta  board  and  suffering  much  in  consequence  before  the  truth 
is  revealed  to  hem.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  defines  "  leeward  "-not 
particularly  well-but  does  not  define  »  windward  "  or  «  to  wind- 
ward. In  like  manner  he  gives  no  definition  of  "lie  to"  or 
lying  to  and  does  not  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pressions "carrying  lee  helm"  and  "carrying  weather  helm" 
difhv'  !ltteqUen  7  6T,lIder  tbose  wbo  ba™  through  elementary 
sitt  Tl  \  a"°  •Le1'  P°,1Ut  °f  iDterest  he  is  also  unfortunately 
silent.  1  he  cat-o  -nme-tails  is  now  laid  up  for  good,  but,  con- 
sidering  its  long  and  valued  services,  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
fSenSlly5  *  °f  Pterins,  and  not  merely  mentioned 

MSfT"1  \°v  kngUag?  °f  a  lighter  and  more  sportive  kind 
Mi  Clark  Russell  s  dictionary  is  also  at  once  excessive  and  deficient 

barJlv  K*-?  lTCh  r?rjthm^  he  gives  words  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  being  specially  sailors'  words,  while  he 

Za  °r  a°  tlme:Ilo«o«l;ed  expressions.  "  Swig,"  for  swallow, 
is  an  old  word,  originally  identical  with  "  swidge,"  and  no  more 
belongs  specially  to  sailors  than  it  does  to  labourers  or  artisans. 

light  as  indicating  drunkenness  is  merely  old  and  very  vulgar 
slang  qui  e  as  common  amongst  cockneys  as  amongst  those  who 
dwell  m  the  forecastle.  "  Slewed,"  with  the  same  meaning,  is  no 
doubt  a  sailor  s  word  but  it  belongs  to  very  dull  nautical  slan~, 
and  might  well  have  been  left  out.  "  Bully  for  you  "  is,  unless  w°e 
aie  much  mistaken,  an  Americanism,  and,  though  it  may  now  be 
common  amongst  sailors,  it  was  not  originated  by  them.  These  1 
words  should  not  appear  in  the  vocabulary  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

£?#    «      nT0rdlTwh  Certain1^  should  be  there  ^  *°  Place 
in  it.      Shellback,"  that  most  expressive  term,  meaning  a  sailor 
whose  back,  owing  to  constant  pulling  and  hauling  generally 
becomes  more  or  less  convex,  is  not  given  in  the  body  of  the  work 
though  attention  is  drawn  to  it  in  the  preface.    The  clumsy  ex- 
pression "sleep  in,"  indicating  slumber  during  the  whole  nlffht 
or  during  what  ought  to  be  a  watch  on  deck,  is  given,  but 
the  phrase  "all  night  in,"  which  tells  its  own  story  so  well 
finds  no  place  in  the  index;  and  that  quaintest   of  terms 
WJ  *P   ♦ '    w^ereV,  a  seaman  means  a  priest,  who  knows 
how  to  steer  the  right  course  aloft,  is  not  given  in  "sailors' 
language.     It  must  be  added  that  one  or  two  words  are  inserted 
which  are  obsolete,  while  some  of  the  explanations  are  not  full 
and  accurate.    Mast-heading,  the  amiable  practice  of  captains  of 
termer  days,  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Admiralty  many  years  ago. 
Mam-topmast  studding  sails,  which  the  writer  describes,  may  still 
be  used  m  merchant  ships,  but  they  were  discarded  long  since  in 
the  navy  as  doing  more  harm  than  good.    To  define  «  beam  "  as 
meaning  the  point  of  the  sea  or  horizon  abreast  of  the  midship 

•   P  ?ae  peCuliar  sense  be  accurate,  but  it  is 

most  eccentric  and  misleading.  «  Beam,"  one  of  the  commonest  ex- 
pressions amongst  sailors,  usually  means  a  vessel's  breadth,  and  it 'is 

3fi£  V  T }J-  m\?^k  RuSSeU  When  desci'ibin*  a  Baltimore 
clipper.  For  defining  "athwart  our  hawse,"  as  bein-  said  of  a 
ship  crossing  another  s  bows,  Mr.  Clark  Russell  may  have  authority, 
egression  properly  relates,  as  his  definition  of 
athwart  hawse  tends  to  show,  to  the  cases  where  a  vessel,  or  a 
boat  or  a  spar  has  drifted  across  the  bows  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  see  how  the  word  «  hawse  "  can  be  rightly  used 
about  a  ship  whu-h  is  under  sail.  Even,  however,  if  this  deten- 
tion 13  accepted,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  Mr  Clark  Russell 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  "fetch"  means  to "  reach  or 

S^tSSS8  f-  8teamiD^^  We  fetched  the  harbour" 
ana  tnat  to  'fetch  out"  means  to  get  out  of  harbour  by  beatino-  or 


knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  sea-term 
:  and  we  regret  to  have  to  point  out  another  which  calls  for  enn  , 
reprobation  as  showing  a  slight  forgelfulness  of  good  taste  M 
!  Clark  Russell  defines  a  freshwater  sailor  as  «Agyachteman 
green  hand  "  As  in  The  Lady  Maud  he  made  some  mistakes  whic 
any  competent  yachtsman  would  have  corrected  in  a  moment  1 
had  better  have  abstained  from  this  feeble  joke,  which  can  onl 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  knows  nothing  whatever  abo, 
yacnting.  A  good  many  yachtsmen  neither  are,  nor  pretend  to  b 
sailors  in  the  very  least;  but  some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exce 
lent  fore  and  aft  seamen.    Quite  lately  one  amateur,  Mr.  Hartle 
burton,  has  sailed  a  schooner  of  ninety  tons  round  the  wort 
wlrde  another,  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  has  "sailed  a  thirty-ton  yav. 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies-a  feat  wbic 
it  would  puzzle  many  a  certificated  master  and  first  mate  t 
perform     Appreciation  of  these  facts,  and  of  a  good  many  other 
which  the  author  will  discover  if  he  will  turn  his  attention  to 
subject  of  which  he  is  at  present  ignorant,  will  doubtless  indue 
Him  to  expunge  this  pleasantry  in  a  second  edition.    To  a  secom 
edition  his  book  may  very  possibly  be  destined.    It  has,  as  w 
Have  shown,  considerable  faults,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  n, 
means  without  merits,  and  is  likely  to  be  consulted  bv  many  B- 
careful  revision  and  correction  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
it  may  be  made  a  really  valuable  handbook 

Of  a  very  different  order  from  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  compila- 
n  VS a  t?  r?mar.kable  Sall°>-  s  Handbook,  by  Captain  F.  G  D 
Jiedford,  R.N..  of  which  a  new  edition  has  lately  appeared.  W, 
live  in  days  of  epitomes,  but,  as  a  rule,  those  who  produce  then 
are  indifferent  to  bulk,  if  indeed  they  do  not  prefer  bulky  books  ;  an  I 
it  is  something  new  to  find  an  epitome  which  gives  a  Vast  amount 
t1™?"^  but  takes  the  shape  of  a  small,  handy  volume- 
Most  singular,  indeed,  is  the  amount  of  practical  and  useful  know- 
ledge shown  in  this  book,  which,  like  others,  happily  gives  proof  ol 
the  unswerving  diligence  with  which  naval  officers  of  the  present 
day  study  all  that  relates  to  their  profession.    Captain  Bedford 
treats  of  parts  of  the  coasts  of  North  America,  the  West  Indies 
South  America,  Africa  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  of  the 
1  acinc.    He  mentions  the  principal  lines  of  steamers  to  the  great 
ports,  briefly  sums  up  sailing  directions,  states  what  charts  and 
books  are_  required  for  various  seas,  and  gives  a  good  deal  of 
pertinent  information  in  a  wonderfully  compact  form  about  the 
various  seaports  about  the  money  current  at  various  places,  about 
the  weights  and  measures  in  use,  and  about  other  matters  In 
many  respects  is  Captain  Bedford's  book,  containing  so  much  in 
such  a  small  space,  likely  to  be  useful  to  mariners  of  all  kinds 
and  degree  ;  but  in  one  respect  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  pre- 
eminently useful.     Steamers  are  more  and  more  thrustin-  out 
sailing,  and  seem  likely  before  long  to  monopolize  the  traffic  of 
the  world,  and  for  the  owners  and  captains  of  steamers  the  question 
of  coal  supply  is  all-important.    Captain  Bedford  states,  in  many 
cases,  where  coal  is  to  be  obtained,  what  the  prices  are/and  is  so 
careful  as  to  explain  how  it  is  brought  on  board.    The  price  of 
course,  must  necessarily  vary  from  time  to  time ;  but  no  doubt 
the  prices  mentioned  fairly  represent  the  average,  and  at  all  events 
tbey  will  give  the  captains  of  ships  some  idea  of  what  they  will 
Have  to  pay  ior  restoring  the  vitality  of  their  vessels.    By  ffivino- 
inforniation  on  this  point  and  on  so  many  minor,  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  ones,  Captain  Bedford  has  earned  the  gratitude 
oi  sailors ;  and  if  his  book  is  as  accurate  as  it  appears  to  be 
it  will  certainly  take  the  place  which  he  modestly  claims  for 
it,  and,    while  principally  useful  for  those  who  are  payino-  a  first 
visit  to  a  station,"  be  found  "  a  handy  bock  of  reference  for  all  " 


THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.* 

llj  R.  T.  F  •  Thiselton  Dyers  Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare  contains  a 
-LTJ-  mass  of  information  and  quotations  dilijrentlv  brought  to- 
gether, much  of  which  is  curious,  much  amusing,and  some  use  ul 
W  e  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  scholarship  and  general  knowledge 
brought  to  tear  on  the  work  are  such  as  they  mi-ht  have  been 
or  even  such  as  might  be,  fairly  expected.  Thus  iu'one  paragraph 
two  impossible  derivations  of  the  word  "gossamer  "  are  quoted 
lrom  different  sources;  the  true  on»,  given  in  Mr.  Skeat's  Ety- 
mological Dictionary,  which  every  student  and  worker  in  En-lish 
literature  ought  to  have  at  his  elbow,  is  not  mentioned.  ^The 
note  on  "  sagittary  "  reads  as  if  the  writer  had  never  met  with 
Centaurs  in  art  or  mythology,  nor  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in 
an  almanac.     The   transmigration  of  souls  is  described  as  a 
primitive  superstition"  which  "is  almost  effete  amongst  civi- 
ized  nations, '  but  still  "  retains  an  important  place  in  the  re- 
hgious  beliefs  of  savage  and  uncivilized  communities  "  Neither 
Brahmamsm  nor  Buddhism  is  effete  bv  any  means,  nor  can 
the  races  and  nations  of  India,  China. "and  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  be  disposed  of  as  "savage  and  uncivilized  communities  " 
I  erhaps  a  compiler  is  not  to  be  censured  for  being  content  to  quote 
i\ares  without  addition;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  custom  of 
swearing  by  the  sword  is  much  older  than  the  Crusades  in  both 
-Lurope  and  Asia. 

These  are  perhaps  venial  faults  of  omission  ;  but  we  cannot  heln 
being  surprised  by  the  curious  want  of  relation  to  common 
Jcnowledge  of  modern  things  which  frequently  crops  up  in  xMr 
1  )yer  s  remarks.  On  "  gaudy  days," he  notes,  "  fkst-days  in  the  col- 
leges  ot  our  universities  are  so  called."  For  "  our  universities  "  read 

Griffith VS«£  By  ^  T-  R  ^^^Lo^ 
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:  Oxford."  The  term  is  not  in  use  at  Cambridge.  Football  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  once  highly  popular  game  " ;  and  we  are  told  that "  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  played  in  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  &c."  Our  own  belief  is  that  «  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  "—say  any  day  this  winter— it  has 
been  played  in  these  and  a  great  many  other  places,  including Oxiord, 
Cambridge,  and  (from  the  end  of  the  Midsummer  to  the  beginning 
•>f  the  Christmas  holidays,  or,  in  some  cases,  till  Easter)  every 
jublic  school  in  the  kingdom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest.  Then 
jne  need  not  be  much  of  a  naturalist  to  know  that  the  slow-worm 
js  not  "  a  little  snake  with  very  small  eyes,"  not  being  a  snake  at 
all ;  and  if  the  "  ancient  belief  that  sorrow  shortened  life  "  has 
been  disproved,  it  is  a  very  strange  though  welcome  piece  of  news. 
The  game  of  stool-ball,  the  rudimentary  form  of  cricket,  though 
supplanted  in  renown  by  its  offspring,  is  not  extinct,  but  still 
flourishes  as  a  rustic  pastime  in  Surrey,  and  elsewhere  for  aught 
•we  know.  A  quotation  from  "  Mr.  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries 
looks  odd  at  this  time  of  day.  Apart  from  the  tolerably  familiar 
fact  that  Blackstone  became  a  judge  and  was  knighted,  we  do  not 
cite  Mr.  Gibbon  or  Mr.  Hume.  But  most  singular  of  all  is  this 
elucidation,  which  the  judicious  reader  will  appreciate  without 
Comment : — 

Small-pox.    Such  a  terrible  plague  was  this  disease  in  the  days  of 
our  aacestors  that  its  name  was  used  as  an  imprecation. 
On  the  whole,  we  fear  the  author  of  Fulk-Lore  of  Shakespeare 
must  have  either  written  in  great  haste  or  amassed  a  plentiful 
lack  of  things  generally  known. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  saying  that  "one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left  "is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  respective  literary  fortunes  of 
"Wilhelm  Vatke  (i),  the  subject  of  Professor  Benecke's  copious 
and  handsome  biography,  and  his  early  friend  David  Friedrich 
Strauss.  Both  came  forward  at  the  same  time  with  equal  hopes  and 
equal  learning  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
to  historical  exegesis  ;*  but  while  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  has  produced 
an  immense  direct  and  a  still  greater  indirect  effect  upon  opinion, 
Vatke's  " Biblical  Theology"  never  penetrated  beyond  professional 
circles,  and  was  never  completed  by  the  author.  Other  and  more 
successful  critics  may  probably  have  been  largely  affected^  by 
"Vatke's  views,  but  he  scarcely  survives  as  a  distinguishable  first- 
hand influence  in  theology.  His  career  was  in  other  respects 
more  fortunate  than  his  friend's.  He  was  neither  unsettled  in 
his  circumstances  nor  unhappy  in  his  domestic  relations ;  and 
his  activity  as  teacher  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  for  a 
long  time  highly  important.  It  was  eventually  paralysed  by  the 
intrigues  of  Hengstenberg,  who,  backed  up  by  a  reactionary  King 
and  Ministry,  systematically  intimidated  students  from  attending 
Vatke's  lectures.  The  latter,  however,  maintained  his  position 
nearly  till  his  death  ;  studying  incessantly,  but  publishing  nothing. 
We  gather  that  he  came  to  distrust  his  old  teacher  Hegel ;  his 
negative  views  in  Biblical  criticism  underwent  no  change.  He 
■was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  firm,  sensible,  and  benevolent. 
His  most  remarkable  friends  were  Strauss  and  Zeller,  the  his- 
torian of  Greek  philosophy.  The  numerous  letters  from  Strauss 
are  -perhaps  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  book.    They  ex- 


are  per, — , 

hibit  his  wonted  eagerness  and  candour,  with  the  shade  ot  petu- 
lance habitual  to  him.  Vatke  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
Strauss  a  passionate  admirer  of  music  ;  and  the  account  of  the 
friends'  joint  pursuit  of  their  favourite  recreation  is  almost 
pathetic,  with  that  touch  of  drollery  from  which  German  pathos 
is  sometimes  not  exempt.  Frofessor  Benecke's  biography  is  ably 
and  impartially  written,  and,  barren  as  Vatke's  life  was  of  external 
incidents,  hardly  seems  too  long.  One  of  its  most  valuable 
chapters  is  an  analysis  of  the  "  Biblical  Theology,"  laying  special 
.=  tress  on  Vatke's  views  on  the  fusion  of  Jewish  and  Persian  reli- 
gious ideas  during  the  Captivity. 

Lukasz  Gornicki  (2)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Polish  humanists  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  intro- 
duced into  their  country  a  refinement  of  taste  destined  to  be 
obliterated  in  the  next  age  by  the  bombast  and  pedantry 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  had  the  advantage  of  passing  his  youth 
in  Italy,  and  after  his  return  adapted  Castiglione's  Cortigiano 
to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  place  the  portions  of  the 
dialogues  assigned  in  the  original  to  ladies  in  the  mouths  of 
male  speakers,  and  to  omit  allusions  to  pictures  and  statues, 
with  which  his  untravelled  countrymen  were  totally  unacquainted. 
He  also  translated  Seneca's  Troas  and  Be  Benejiciis ;  and  com- 
posed poems,  political  treatises,  and  minor  essays  in  an  elegant, 
though"  dill'use,  style,  which  contributed  much  to  the  refinement 
of  his  native  language.  A  master  of  form,  but  destitute  of 
original  talent,  a  patriot,  but  a  willing  servant  of  the  great,  he  was 
a  perfect  type  of  the  character  most  frequently  produced  by  the 
Renaissance. 

Frofessor  Hermann  Schumacher  (3)  seems  to  have  spent  sjnie 
years  at  Bogota  as  director  of  the  National  Observatory,  and  to 


have  thus  had  ample  means  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  labours  of  the  few  distinguished  men  who,  in  the  face  of  every 
discouragement,  have  laboured  to  introduce  science  into  one  of 
the  most  intellectually  backward  portions  of  Spanish  America. 
Three  typical  personages  have  been  selected  by  him — the  botanist 
Mutis,  the  astronomer  Caldas,  and  the  geographer  and  naturalist 
Codazzi — whose  biographies,  interspersed  with  copious  references 
to  their  scientific  coadjutors,  constitute  in  some  measure  a  history 
of  Colombian  science  from  1760  to  i860.  All  were  meritorious 
men.  Mutis,  a  Spaniard,  despatched  on  a  scientific  mission, 
formed  a  great  botanical  collection  and  founded  the  observatory, 
which  Caldas,  a  self-taught  astronomer,  greatly  improved.  Caldas 
also  founded  the  first  literary  and  scientific  journal  in  the  country. 
Codazzi,  an  Italian  by  birth,  did  wonders  in  topographical  and 
geological  exploration  and  surveying.  All  were  unfortunate. 
Mutis  was  neglected  until,  in  his  old  age,  the  respect  shown  him. 
by  Humboldt  enlightened  his  fellow-citizens  as  to  his  merits ; 
Caldas  died  a  martyr  to  the  independence  of  his  country ; 
Codazzi's  labours  were  allowed  to  remain  unpublished.  Professor 
Schumacher's  volume,  though  over-bulky,  and  not  very  clearly 
arranged,  is  well  adapted  to  excite  interest  and  sympathy  tor 
these°men  and  others  like  them  who  have  contended  with  the 
ignorance  and  turbulence  of  South  America.  It  is  accompanied 
with  copious  notes,  containing  a  great  amount  of  most  interesting 
scientific,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  information. 

A  new  journal  devoted  to  cuneiform  studies  under  the  editor- 
ship of  MM.  Bezold  and  Hommel  (4)  will  form  a  welcome  medium 
of  intercommunication  among  the  select  body  of  the  learned 
devoted  to  this  interesting  and  difficult  pursuit.  In  the  first 
number  Schrader,  Oppert,  Sayce,  and  Hommel  appear  as  con- 
tributors, and  Bezold,  Halevy,  and  Strassmaier  as  correspondents. 
The  most  generally  interesting  papers,  perhaps,  are  Hommel's  on 
the  date  of  the  dynasty  of  Khammurabi,  and  Oppert's  translation 
of  a  Babylonian  contract  for  the  sale  of  landed  property. 

Gustav  Korting's  "  Encyclopedia "  of  the  philology  of  the 
Romance  languages  (5)  threatens  to  deserve  its  title,  if  an  opinion 
may  be  formed  by  the  extent  of  preliminary  matter  comprised  in  the 
first  part,  much  of  which  seems  wholly  superfluous.  Herr  Korting's 
fault,  however,  is  rather  irrelevance  than  tediousness.  He  writes 
clearly  and  forcibly,  and  two  chapters  of  his  work  are  very  excel- 
lent—his history  of  the  philological  study  of  the  Romance  idioms, 
and  his  admonitions  respecting  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be 
Drosecuted. 

The  Genealogical  Almanack  of  the  Dresden  Court  bookseller  (6) 
is  a  useful  compendium  for  those  who  find  the  Almanach  _de 
Gotha  too  extensive  ;  it  is,  however,  a  serious  defect  that,  being 
limited  to  families  actually  reigning,  it  contains  neither  Bourbons 
nor  Bonapartes,  while  full  justice  is  done  to  Lippe  and  Monaco. 
The  feature  of  the  present  volume  is  a  portrait  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  his  renowned  Uhlan  uniform,  in  which  he  certainly 
appears  to  advantage. 

Dr.  Hasbach's  treatise  on  mutual  insurance  among  the  English 
working  classes  (7)  is  one  of  those  exhaustive  monographs  which 
comperstudents  to  resort  to  Germany  for  information  about  their 
own  countrymen.  With  marvellous  industry,  and  a  lucidity  no 
less  admirable,  Dr.  Hasbach  has  digested  the  entire  history  of 
English  Benefit,  Provident,  and  Friendly  Societies,  and  of  the  legis- 
lation relating  to  them,  from  a  mass  of  Blue-books  and  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  deriving,  no  doubt,  great  assistance  from  the  Reports 
of  Mr.  Ludlow  and  other  labourers  in  the  same  field.  His  ulti- 
mate conclusion  is  that  the  amount  of  insurance  must  be  increased 
by  seventy  per  cent.,  involving  a  nearly  corresponding  augmenta- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  its  management  much  improved, 
ere  the  English  working  class  can  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  dread 
of  want.  He  does  not  despair  of  this  result,  but  considers  it  more 
likely  to  be  realized  by  the  mutual  sympathy  of  classes  than  by 
compulsory  legislation. 

Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  (8)  has  collected  into  a  little 
volume  three  of  his  elegant  orations  before  the  University  of 
Berlin.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  defence  of  Frederick  the 
Great  against  the  harsh  judgment  of  Macaulay.  Macaulay  un- 
questionably coloured  too  highly  here  as  everywhere  else ;  yet  we 
must  think  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  error  is  rather  one  of 
form  than  of  substance.  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond's  attempt 
to  retort  the  charge  by  taunting  the  English  nation  with  the  mis- 
deeds imputed  to  Warren  Hastings  is  sophistical.  The  actions  of 
Hastings  are  not  incapable  of  defence ;  yet,  granting  them  all 
that  Professor  Du  Bois-Reymond  would  have  them,  they  were 
still  dictated  by  hard  necessity.  But  Frederick's  motive  was  sheer 
rapacity  •  he  was  under  no  kind  of  compulsion  to  appropriate 
Silesia  or  partition  Poland.  The  brief  parallel  between  Copernicus 
and  Darwin  lavs  hold  with  great  sagacity  of  the  fundamental 
point  of  resemblances  between  the  two  philosophers— that  they 


(1)  Wilhelm  Vatke  in  seinem  Leben  und  seinen  Schriften.  Dargestellt 
von  H.  Benecke.    Bonn  :  Straus?.    London  :  Nutt. 

(2)  Lllkasz  Gornicki.  Sein  Leben  und  stint  W trite.  Em  Beit  rag  zur 
Guchichte  des  Humaniimus  in  Polen.  Von  Raphael  Lbwenfcld.  Breslau  : 
Koebner.    London:  Nutt. 

(3)  SudamerihanUche  Studien.  Drei  Lebens-  und  Cultur-Bilder. 
Mutis,  Caldas,  Codazzi.  Von  Hermann  A.  Schumacher.  Berlin  :  Mittler. 
London  :  Nutt. 


(4.)  ZtiUchrift  fur  Ktilschriftforschung  und  verwandte  Gfittt. 
Herausgegeben von  Carl  Bezold  und  Fritz  Hommel.  Bd.  1,  Hit.  2. 
Leipzig-  Schulze.    London  :  Nutt. 

<c\  UEncvkbpadit  und  Methodoloqit  der    Romanischen,  Philology,  mil 
mderer  Be' Uchsichtigung   der  Franzosisehen.     Von  Gustav  Korting. 


Grumbkow. 


beso..~. 

Th  1     Heilbronn  :  Henninger.    London :  iN  utt. 

(6)  Gentalogisch.tr    Almanach.      Jahrg.   4.  Dresden 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate.  ;  . 

Cv1!  Das  E'Qlische  Arbtittrvtrsithtrungswestn  :  (jesclnchte  seiner  l^nt- 
wkktlungundGtstlzgebung.  Von  W.  Hasbach.  Leipzig:  Duncker  & 
Humblot.    London:  ailliams  &  Norgate.  _ 

f8)  Friedrich  II.  in  Englischen  Urtheilen.  Darwin  und  Kopernicus. 
Die  Humboldt- Dtnhmakr  von  der  Berliner  Univtrsitat.  Drei  Reden  von 
Emil  du  Bois-Reymond.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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shifted  the  central  points  of  their  respective  sciences,  and  substi- 
tuted  one  simple  principle  for  a  number  of  ingenious  refinements 
called  into  existence  to  account  for  the  apparent  absence  of  such  a 
principle.  The  oration  on  the  etatues  of  the  brothers  Humboldt 
is  as  long  as  the  other  two  together  and  a  masterpiece  of  elegant 
exposition.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  physicist  should  find  more  to 
say  of  Alexander  than  of  Wilhelm,  who,  if  a  less  conspicuous 
and  imposing  figure,  probably  possessed  more  exalted  and  refined 
mental  powers. 

We  are  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Veckenstedt  (9)  for  the  diligent 
collection  of  the  materials  of  a  remarkable  popular  mythology, 
interesting  from  its  own  picturesqueness,  from  its  relation  to 
kindred  mythologies,  and  as  embodying  the  traditions  of  the  only 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  who  have  possessed  their  primitive 
speech  as  a  living  language.    Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
exist  as  spoken  languages  only  in  philologically  degraded  forms ; 
but  the  speech  of  the  Zamaits  or  Lithuanian  Lowlanders,  better 
known  in  this  country  as  Samogitians,  is  probably  in  grammar  and 
structure  much  the  same  as  when  their  forefathers  settled  by  the 
amber-giving  Baltic.     How  far  the  traditions  themselves  are 
primitive  is  another  question.    It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find 
the  stories  of  the  Flood  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  combined  at 
the  very  outset  of  what  purports  to  be  a  national  epic  setting 
forth  the  divine  origin  of  the  Zamaite  nation.    If  the  tradition  is 
really  authentic  in  all  its  main  features,  it  points  to  deep  primi- 
tive affinities  between  Aryan  and  Semitic  mythology ;  if  it  is 
merely  borrowed,  then  its  introduction  into  Lithuania  must  be 
comparatively  recent,  and  the  scientific  importance  of  Lithu- 
•aman  folk-lore  is  altogether  much  diminished.    In  any  case 
the  interest  and  picturesqueness  of  the  collection   are  extra- 
ordinary, and  many  traits  are  almost  certainly  original  ;  such 
as  the  helplessness  of  the  Zamaites  when  first  dismissed  from 
their  Easselas-hke  seclusion  to  make  their  way  in  the  world, 
and  the  simplicity   of  their  proceedings,  recalling  the  works 
and  ways  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham.    These  details  forma 
portion  of  the  great  national  epic  recalling  the  origin  of  their  race 
and  the  exploits  of  their  King  Dungis,  and  their  sorceress-queen 
Zamaite.    The  remainder  of  the  Lithuanian  traditions  may  be 
divided  into  the  strictly  mythological,  survivals  of  their  primitive 
Pantheon,  and  the  local  stories  and  popular  superstitions.  The 
former  class  are  especially  interesting  in  their  points  of  affinity  and 
difference  with  Greek  and  Indian  mythology.    Elemental  worship 
is  their  sum  and  substance;  of  animal  worship  little  trace  is  to  be 
found.    It  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  various 
mythological  personages  are  to  be  regarded  as  divinities  and  how 
far  as  genu,  or  ministers  of  the  supreme  Deity  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  Christian  influences  to  which  the  popular  belief  has  been 
exposed  for  so  many  centuries  must  have  tended  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  original  polytheism.    There  does  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  always  a  broad  distinction  between  the  thunder-god  Perkun 
and  the  other  divinities.    Perkun's  attributes  are  nearly  those  of 
Indra,  and  on  the  whole  the  Lithuanian  religion  may  perhaps  be 
not  unfairly  taken  to  represent  the  Hindoo  creed  in  a  state  of 
arrested  development.    The  minor  folk-lore  of  spectres,  cobolds, 
nixes,  and  the  like  is  full  of  most  entertaining  stories,  but  does  not 
materially  vary  from  the  general  character  of  popular  superstitions 
elsewhere.    Dr.  Veckenstedt  points  out  its  affinities  with  the 
Russian,  and  the  support  thus  accorded  to  the  theory  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Slavonians.  The 
value  of  the  collection  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent  glossary  and 
index.  °  J 

"  From  Two  Worlds "  (10)  is  in  every  sense  a  very  pretty 
volume,  though  it  scarcely  gets  beyond  the  prettiness  of  mere 
sentiment  A  young  lady,  fascinated  by  the  book  of  a  German 
professor,  initiates  a  correspondence  with  him,  which,  beginning 
with  raillery  and  mystification,  speedily  becomes  serious,  and 
leads  up  to  a  betrothal,  a  marriage,  all  kinds  of  misunder- 
standings and  misfortunes,  and  finally  a  happy  denouement  by 
reason  of  the  serious  peril  of  the  young  wife,  who  reconciles  every- 
body by  the  simple  and  not  altogether  unheard-of  expedient  of 
first  falling  ill,  and  then  getting  well.  Instead  of  a  funeral, 
therefore,  the  book  ends  with  a  christening. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania's  works  follow  each  other  too  rapidly 
for  an  enduring  reputation.  If  any  excuse  can  be  made  for  this 
over-fecundity,  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  pretty  little  volume  like  her 
"Sketches  "(11),  where  the  execution  is  professedly  slight,  and 
where  at  the  same  time  its  negligence  is  compensated  by  ease  and 
vigour  of  treatment.  There  is,  indeed,  no  slight  literary  merit  in 
these  careless  sketches,  hastily  outlined  as  they  are,  and  fanciful  as 
is  their  implied  parallel  with  various  styles  of  pictorial  art.  Thev 
evince  real  dramatic  power,  with  a  decided  talent  for  the  vivid 
representation  of  scenes  and  persons.  The  situations  are  always 
powerfully  imagined,  and  Her  Majesty  may  yet  produce  an  excel- 
lent novel  if  she  possesses  the  powers  of  invention  and  construction 
which  cannot  be  fairly  tested  by  her  present  experiment. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Turgenieff's  recollections  for  some  time  past  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  Rundschau  (12)  should  be  broken  off 

(9)  Die  Ilythen,  Sagen  und  Legenden  der  Zamaiten  (Litauer) 
Gesammelt  una  heransgegeben  von  Dr.  Edm.  Veckenstedt.  2  Bde.  Heidel- 
berg: Winter.    London  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Aus  zwei  Welten.  Von  Dito  und  Idem.  Berlin:  Friecirich 
London  :  \V  llhams  &  Norgate. 

Von    Carmen    Sylva.     Berlin:  Duncker. 


(11)  Bandzeichnungei 
London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  Deutsche  Itundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenber~ 
Jahrg.  10,  lift.  5.    Berlin  :  Paetcl.    London :  Trubncr  &  Co.  ri°aCnDC1°- 


just  as  they  are  becoming  really  interesting.  The  former  instal- 
ments have  dealt  principally  with  insignificant  persons  little  known 
out  of  Russia ;  in  the  present  we  have  Turgenieff's  impression  of 
the  moody  and  Byronic  Lermontoff,  of  the  taciturn  Kriloff,  of 
Iwanow,  the  unfortunate  painter  whose  fine  ideal  faculty  was  con- 
demned to  impotence  for  want  of  technical  skill.  More  interesting 
still  are  Turgenieff's  revelations  of  himself,  his  profound  astonish- 
ment and  disappointment  when  the  character  of  BazarofT  in 
Fathers  and  Sons  was  interpreted  into  an  attack  on  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  Russian  youth,  and  his  avowal  of  a  moral  sympathy 
with  Nihilism.  The  most  important  of  the  other  contributions  i's 
an  essay  on  the  Pergamenian  remains  by  Professor  Milchhoefer, 
directing  attention  to  the  originality  of  the  sculptures  at  the  time  of 
their  execution,  and  to  the  remarkable  affinity  of  sentiment  between 
them  and  some  modern  works  of  art.  Philipp  Spitta's  pleasant 
article  on  Spohr's  opera  of  Jessonda  traces  the  plot  to  its  source  in 
Lemierre's  Veuve  de  Malabar.  Fiction  is  represented  by  two 
novelettes  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Salvatore  Farina,  who 
seems  to  be  rapidly  acquiring  a  European  reputation;  and 
''Handsome  Valentine,"  a  promising  tale  by  Helene  Bohlan, 
depicting  a  German  youth  on  his  travels,  a  theme  invariably 
attractive. 

The  continuation  of  Fritz  Lemmermeyer's  "Alchemist "  in  Auf 
der  Hbhe  ( 1 3)  deals  chiefly  in  the  horrors  of  media?  val  prosecutions 
for  witchcraft,  a  subject  so  shocking  and  repulsive  that  the  author's 
unquestionable  success  in  harrowing  the  reader's  feelings  affords 
no  real  criterion  of  his  power.  "  Above  the  Clouds,"  \y  Jenny 
Sehnabe,  describes  with  considerable  spirit  a  young  lady's  ascent 
with  a  young  aeronaut,  with  the  consequences  to  be  anticipated. 
Karl  Hannemann's  account  of  the  Basques  is  full  of  interest ;  and 
the  translations  from  Paul  de  Mont  introduce  us  to  a  Flemish  poet 
of  considerable  merit. 

The  German  Literary  Calendar  (14)  continues  its  useful  course, 
with  its  list  of  living  German  authors  and  literary  societies, 
necrology,  texts  of  the  year's  copyright  conventions  and  legislation, 
and  other  matter  of  importance  to  literary  men. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"J\/r  DE  MAUPASSANT'S  edition  of  Flaubert's  letters  to 
-LYX.  George  Sand(i)  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which,  the  editor's  long  notice  of  the  great  novelist  with 
whom  he  was  so  nearly  connected,  is  worthy  of  the  second. 
Except  for  a  natural,  but  certainly  rather  unjust,  protest  against 
M.  Maxinie  du  Camp,  and  a  totally  uncalled-for  fling  at  M. 
Cberbuliez,  this  notice  is  written  in  excellent  taste  throughout, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  work  of  its  clever  author! 
It  is  much  the  best  personal  sketch  of  Flaubert  that  has  appeared^ 
and  if  not  fully  sufficient  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  works  (for, 
little  as  we  love  personal  details  of  authors,  we  must  hold  against 
M.  de  Maupassant  that  the  novelist's  constitutional  disease  is  an 
important  literary  as  well  as  biographical  fact),  it  is  all  but  sufficient. 
The  literary  criticism  it  contains  is  for  the  most  part  sound,  and 
far  less  crudely  expressed  than  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
those  about  M.  Zola,  a  breed  for  which  we  have  always  held  M.  de 
Maupassant  far  too  good,  despite  his  occasional  fredaines  in  prose 
and  verse.  This  notice,  which  tills  nearly  ninety  pages,  is  followed 
by  the  letters.  They  cover  exactly  ten  years,  beginning  in  1866  and 
ending  only  with  George  Sand's  death.  "  Chere  madame  "  quickly 
passes  into  "  chere  maitre,"  and  the  tone  of  affectionate  admira- 
tion which  this  last  false  concord  inspires  is  maintained  through- 
out. Flaubert's  amiable,  and  in  some  respects  almost  childish, 
nature,  his  intense  love  of  literature,  his  noble  Romantic  scorn  of 
the  "  bourgeois  au  front  glabre,"  and  his  scarcely  less  vi°orous 
hatred  of  "  realism,"  all  appear.  The  letters  are  of  that  kind 
which  make  the  reader  like  better  and  think  better  of  both  writer 
and  receiver,  as  all  good  letters  from  and  to  good  people  do. 
Evil  is  the  case  of  those  whose  really  private  letters  leave  a 
bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Flaubert  is  a  model  letter- writer.  His  jocularity  (never  his stron°- 
point)  is  passable,  but  not  more,  and  the  graver  passages  lack  pre- 
cision and  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  enormous  pains  he  took 
with  his  printed  style  have  not  been  exaggerated.  But  in  this 
book  we  do  not  look  for  a  work  of  literature,  but  for  a  personal 
"  document" ;  and  we  have  it. 

M.  d'Escamps's  "  Madagascar  "  (2)  is  a  considerably  altered  and 
enlarged  reprint  of  a  book  issued  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  information  excellently  printed  and  com- 
pendiously arranged;  and  the  author  takes  especial  pains  to 
disavow  any  hostile  feelings  towards  England.  But  almost 
all  the  new  and  much  of  the  old  part  of  his  book  is  de- 
voted to  urging  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Madagascar  bv 
his  countrymen,  and  to  the  attempt  to  show  that  such  an  annex- 
ation would  only  be  the  carrying  out  of  old,  recognized,  and  un- 
extinguished French  claims.  This  latter  position  "it  is  impossible 
for  English  students  of  history  and  politics  to  admit. 

(13)  Auf  der  Hohe  :  Internationale  lievue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
yon  Saeher-Masoch.  Bd.  10,  Hft.  28.  Leipzig  :  Licht  &  Meyer.  London: 
Nutt.  ' 

(.14)  Deutsclicr  Littcratur-Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1884.  Herausfe^eben 
von  Joseph  Kiirschner.    Berlin  :  Spemarin.    London :  Williams  &Norgate. 

(1)  Lcttres  de  Gustace  Flaubert  a  George  Sand.  Pre'ce'de'es  d'une  e'tude 
par  (juv  de  Maupassant.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(?)  Histoireet  geographic  de  Madagascar.    Par  H.  d'Escamps.  Nouvelle 
edition.    Paris:  Firmin  Didot. 
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A  few  historical  students  may  be  aware,  but  most  are  probably 
ignorant,  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the  French  Foreign  Office 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  publish  iu  a  classified  form  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  French  Ministers  abroad  between  Richelieu's 
time  and  the  Revolution.  The  first  volume  of  the  series  (3),  a 
goodly  octavo  of  five  hundred  pages  (the  print  and  paper  of  which 
deaervs  especial  commendation)  concern  Austria,  and  is  edited 
by  M.  Albert  Sorel,  whose  works  on  diplomatic  history  are  well 
find  most  favourably  known.  England  has  been  assigned  to  M.  A. 
L  schet,  Russia  to  M.  Rambaud,  Spain  to  M.  Morel-Fatio,  and 
the  remaining  countries  to  hands  doubtless  equally  competent. 
The  whole  ought  to  form  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  neces- 
sa  v,  if  not  to  every  gentleman's  library,  at  any  rate  to  ail  public 
libraries  and  to  the  shelves  of  all  students  of  modern  history  whose 
[  i-es  are  tolerably  ample  and  their  purses  moderately  well 
furnished. 

It  is  a  debatable  point  what  is  the  best  form  for  a  book  of 
reference,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  instruction,  in  classical  archaeology. 
Tr  ctice,  if  not  theory,  has  in  England  long  inclined  to  the  dic- 
tionary, and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  superior  convenience  as  a 
perpetual  commentary  on  the  classics  themselves  (4).  But  the 
lexicographer  has,  of  necessity,  to  keep  apart,  even  in  the  most 
inpenious  system  of  grouping,  things  which  ought  to  be  together, 
and  the  most  elaborate  cross  references  will  not  wholly  obviate 
-  defect.  The  archasological  manual  of  flerren  Guhl  and 
Koner,  as  oilered  to  French  readers,  proceeds  on  the  opposite 
:  iciple,  that  of  continuous  narration  in  chapters  under  general 
titles.  It  is  well  translated  and  excellently  presented  in  the 
version  of  MM.  Trawinski  and  Riemann,  while  the  illustration 
ears  to  have  been  largely  increased  and  is  now  excellent. 

.Mine.  Le  Breton's  Botnnique  pour  tons  (J)  is  a  very 
beautiful  book,  lavishly  illustrated,  carefully  printed,  and  almost 
marvellously  cheap  for  its  size  and  general  appearance.  Its 
system  is  something  like  that  of  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues  and 
other  friends  or  enemies  of  our  youth.  Playing  at  science  is 
rather  out  of  favour  in  England  just  now.  but  M.  1  .iisne's 
revision  and  imprimatur  ought  to  be  sufficient  warrant  for 
.Mine.  Le  Breton's  orthodoxy. 


,(3)  R'cueil  d*s  instructions  dnnnees  aiir  ambasiadeurs  et  ministres  de 
France  depuis  lea  trailes  de  Westpltalie  jusqn'a  la  revolution  francaise. 
Tome  1.  Autriclies.  Par  A.  Sorel.  Paris:  Alcan  (Librairie  Germer- 
D.iilliere). 

(4)  La  vie  antique  d'apris  Guhl  et  Koner.  Par  F.  Trawinski,  O.  Riemann, 
■ct  A.  Dumont.    Partie  I.  La  vie  des  Grecs.    Paris:  Rothschild. 

(5)  La  botaninue  pour  tous.  Par  J.  Le  Breton.  Deuxieme  edition. 
Paris:  Rothschild. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
S7  39,  and  mag  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr- 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent,  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  ti?ne. 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
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The  Etrvptian  Debate. 
Caves.        The  Bradlangh  Muddle 
LiZe  and  Death  of  Cetcwayo.   Correcting  Fortune.    The  Army  at  Sixes  and  Sevens 
Cruelty  to  Animals.      France.  Italy,  and  the  Vatican. 
The  New  Bishops. 


The  Carnival  in  Italv. 
Tragicomadla  Polilira.     The  New  llartini-Enfield  Rifle.  Lisbon. 

Educational  Superfluities.    Music  for  thu  People. 
Bengal  Landlords  and  Tenants.       Recitals  ami  Entertainments. 
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Germun  Literature.      French  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,47C.  FEBRUARY  9,  1884: 
The  Queen's  Speech— The  Egyptian  Mas'acre -Communes  and  Corporations— The 
Government  Revoke  and  its  Penalty— the  Burden  of  Actuality  -  Imputation  of 
Cattle  Disease— Socialism  in  Vienna— The  Suez  Canal— The  Persistence  of 
Vandalism — France. 

The  Fiesta  de  Toros— Mr.  Hay  ward— Detectives— Mr.  John  Henry  Parker— "Pre- 
cept "and  Practice-Comfort  in  Railway  Carriages— Leo  XUI.  and  his  Cardinals 
— Mme.  Viai  d-Louis's  Recitals- 7%.-  Crimes  of  Paris  at  the  Olympic— Camaralza- 
man  at  the  Gaiety  — The  Great  Failure  in  the  City. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Families— Bordighera  and  the  Western  Riviera— Three  Novels— 
Vagaries  in  Political  Economy  — Camping  among  Cannibals -The  Art  Magazines 
— Irish  Manuscripts — Minor  Notices— French  Literature. 

London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  T^E    VALE    of   TEARS;"    BORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  lie  died.  NO  W  ON  VIEW  at  the  DoltE 
GALLERY  .  36  New  Bond  Street,  With  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Frajtorium,"  and  his  other  treat 
Pictures.   1  rom  Teu  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TNSTJTUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  OIL  COLOURsTPicc^dUly". 

-1-  First  Exhibition  now  opened,  from  Ten  A.M.  to  Six  P.M. 

Galleries  Illuminated  on  dark  days,  :iml  titter  Three  p.m.  every  day. 
 Admission,  Is.   Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is. 


STATISTICAL    SOCIETY.  — The  FOURTH  ORDINARY 

~^  MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  he  held  on  Tuesday  the  19th  infant,  bv  permis- 
sion, in  the  Theatre  ot  the  Royal  School  or  Mines,  28  Jermyu  Street,  S.W.,  when  a  Paper  will 
be  read  on 

"Electoral  Statistics  :  a  Review  of  the  Working  of  our  Representative  System,  from 
1832  to  1W81 .  in  view  or'  Prospective  Change*  therein." 
By  JOHN  BIDDULPH   MARTIN,  Esq.,  M.A.   The  Chair  will  be  taken  nt  7.45  p.m. 

T  ONDON  INTERNATIONAL  and   UNIVERSAL  EXIlT- 

BITION.1S.S4.   To  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company.  London,  will  hold  at  the  Crystal  Pol  are  an 
International  Exhibition  ot' Arts,  Manufactures  and  Scientific,  Agricultural,  un.l  Industrial 

Pr  cts.  TheExhibition  will  be  opened  on  St.  George's  Day,  the  23rd  of  April.  Ism,  und 

Will  remain  open  lor  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

Prospectuses. entry  forms,  und  all  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Com- 
missioner, or  any  ol  the  Official  Agents. 

GEORGE  COT.LINS  LEVEY, 
Executive  Commissioner. 

G.  GORDON  CLEATTIER.  »       "  ^  V,Ct0ri"  Stree''  L°nd°n'  EC' 

Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

>^    Eiu-ht  £40  x  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SKCBETAltl\  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

SCIENCE  MASTERSHIP  in  TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL  will 

^  be  VACANT  nt  Easter. 

Address,  Rev.  T.  B.  Mown,  School  House,  Tonbridge. 


PREPARATION  for  ETON,  &c— Mr.  ARTHUR  A.  CARRE, 

1  M.A. .  Oxford,  has  VACANCIES  for  NEXT  TERM.  Special  advantaees  for  vouncer 
Boys — Apply.  21  and  2:i  Euton  Place,  Brighton. 

p LIFTON    COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCflOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  1SS1,  value  truui  L->:>  to  i'.'.n  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  IIliAJO- 
masteb  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Uristol. 


RAD  LEY  COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLAR- 

"  SHIPS  nt  least  ;  value  Ion.  £:,!).  £.10,  and  £S0,  respectively,  on  June  "Jo.  For  Boys  under 
lourtecn  on  January  1,  1881 — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  THE  KKV.TUK  Wauiusw 
Kudley  College,  Abingdon. 

7O0D0OTE    HOUSE,    WINDLESHAM,  BAGSHO'ivl 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  conducted 


M. 


by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  FENDALL,  M.A.,  Jesus  Coll.,  Cumb.,  and  C.  S.  JEKUAM.  Esi 
Ir  n.Coll  ,  Oxon.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  of  their  friends,  Messrs.  Fkxiiw.i.  and 
.1 1  i;k  a  u  have  lately  reduced  the  axe  of  admission,  and  have  made  very  coinplet  •  ai  run "euieuts 
for  teaching  the  younger  boys  apart  from  the  regular  school.  Terms  from  luoto  120  Guineas 
per  annum. 


"ROYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING    COLLEGE.  —  The 

instruction  given  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment  in  Europe  India  or 
the  Colon  es.  Sixty  Students  will  be  admitted  in  September  next.  Age,  over  Seventeen  and 
under  Twenty-one.  For  eom|ietition  among  them  the  Secretary  of  Stutc  will  oiler  1  hirtceu 
Appointments  m  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and  Two  in  the  Indian  Telegraph 
Department.  The  College  Prospectus  gives  full  particulars.— Apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College, Cooper's  Hill.  Staines. 

TRON  and  IRONMONGERY. — The  Streets  Committee  of  the 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  Citv  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City,  on  Friday,  the  2-'nd  of  February,  UM.  nt  Two  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the 
supply  ot  Iron  and  Ironmongery,  tor  Wheelwrights'  und  Smiths'  purposes  lor  a  pci  i"d  of 
three  years  from  Lady-day  next,  to  be  delivered  at  Lett's  Wharf,  Commeieial  Road  Lambeth 
agreeably  to  a  Specification,  copies  ol  which,  with  form  of  tender,  may  be  hud  at  this  I  Ithcc 
Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  pei  lonnunee  of  the  contract. 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  outside  "  Lett's  Wharf,  Tender  lor  Iron  and  Ironmongery,"  and 
he  delivered  lit  this  I  llhce  belurc  two  o  clock  on  the  said  day,  and  parties  tenderin"  must  attend 
pc  tonally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender 

.  „„.      „  .,  „    „  IIENKY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

sewers  OfTice,  Guildhall, 
February  7. 1884. 


his'offlce88'681'''13'  to  a  Spedflcation'  c°Pie3  of  which,  with  form  of  tender,  may  he  had  at 
Security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract 

Tenders  must  be  endorsed  outside  "Lett's  Wharf.  Tender  for  Timber    8ic  "  and  be 
delivered  at  this  Office  before  Two  o'clock  on  the  suid  day,  and  parties  tendering  must  allend 
personally,  or  by  a  duly  authonzedagent. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender 
Sewer,  Office.  Guildhall,  HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Cferfc 

February  7,  1884. 


rP0  MASONS  and  PAVIORS.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 

-*■  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of 
March,  Ism,  at  half-past  Twelve  o  clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  execution  of  all 


^I,rks  >n"  Stone  Paving  .n  the  carriageways  and  in  the  footways  severally"  of  if 

nmcnen 
may  Le 


City,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  during  the  term  ol  three  years  commeuein"  at 
Lady-day  now  next  ensuing,  upon  the  terms  contained  in  a  Specification  which  c 


and  copied  at  this  Office. 
Forms  of  Tender  mav  also  be  had. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  Works  the  City  is  divided  into  four  districts,  for  each  of  which 
Tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  for  Masons' Work  in  the  footways  and  for  Paviors'  Work  in  the 
carriageways  of  such  districts  respectively. 

Persons  tendering  arc  required  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  at  least  two  substantial 
householders  as  their  sureties,  to  enter  into  a  bond  with  the  contractor  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  contract. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender,  or  any.  unless 
deemed  satisfactory, and  all  tenders  must  be  delivered  in  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day 

The  parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally  before  the  Commissioners,  or  bv  a 
duly  authorized  agent,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day.  3 


Sewers  Office,  Guildhall, 
February  11,  1881. 


day_ 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 


CHELSEA,  near  Eaton  Square. — TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 

,11  ,  Pn"cssion-a  WELL-FURNISHED  HOUSE,  in  Walpole  Street.  Double  dinin-  room 
t^m^^i^^^J^10"0"'  ***  e00d  <*»<*»-*•<«  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Ill 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


^IIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

„    .  FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capita  fell/  Scribed  £2.001,TOO 

Capital  imsdup    £2M  ooo 

I.il.  l  uMd  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  ..  WOffJXH 

umer  i  unas   i.j.,3,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS   UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLION'S. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   jCI,077,jO) 

CHUF  Offices— 19  and  20  COKNHILL.  LONDON,  K  C 
WKST  End  OtFlCK-B  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

NORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  IS36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
LONDON-l  MOOKGATK  STREET,  E.C.      ABERDEEN-3  KING  STREET 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (1882). 

FircPremiums    f46fi,loo 

LifePremiumi   181,500 

«        _   ,  i'ite'  ™t  ■■   J  21, Mill 

Accumulated  Funds   £->  j^g  jqq 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY". 

Established  1803.— 1  OLD  11  ROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  il,(i00,ooo.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £,'00,ooo.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

pHCENIX         FIRE         0~F  F  I  C~E 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EstaMished  1783 
Insurances  acains;  Los<  by  Fire  an  I  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

a  A    CORN  HILL.  — Perils   abound   on   every   side!  The 

Y,,\-R,AIL\VAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  insures  against  Accidents 
of  all  kinds,,,,!  Land  or  Wat,-  ,..,,d  :,as  the  Largest  Invested  Capital,  the  l,,r,»t  li.ro,,,,-  u,,d 
pays  yearly  the  Largest  Amount  of  <  '...npensation  of  any  Accidental  Assii,  an,-,-  Company 
Chairman,  llAltviK  M.  l-Aliyrn  Mi,  Esq.  -Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  K-iilwnr  Station,  the 
i2?a'  As^t--,  or  West-endOdice.s  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  or  at  ihe  Head 
Ornce.Gi  Cornhill, London,  E.C.  W.  VI AN  Sec? 

S  U  N     F  1  R  E    and    LIFE  OFFICES. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET.  E.C.        CnARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  t Corner  of  Vere  Street!,  W.-FIRE.   Established  1710.    Home  and 
Foreign  Insurances  at  . node, ale  rates.  _  LIFE.  Established  Wlo.    Specially  low  rate*  for 
young  lives.  LarKC  bon  uses.   Immediate  settlement  of  claims.  owiaiesio. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 

*•  City  Braneh-14  Cornhill,  E  C.   Founded  1806. 

Report  ofthe  Directors  presented  at  the  78th  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Office, 
on  Wedutsduy,  January  30,  1884. 
Tll°  D'rators  have  to  report  that  the  transactions  of  the  Provident  Life  Office  during  the 
year  18-^.i  have  been  highly  satislactory. 

Proposals  for  new  Assurances  amounting  to  £079,080  were  received.   Policies  for  £575,520 
^rS,',S!;"C'!,u"d,"1<<!"  "P.  Producing  new  annual  Premiums  amounting  to  £10,770.  as  ueuiu-t 
£10,211  lor  the  previous  year.    these  Assurances  and  new  annual  Premiums  respectively  re- 
i)TH^ "'„""-'  nL'tu;l1       amounts.    No  re-assuranees  were  effected  during  the  i  ear. 
Ihe  Proposals,  declined  and  „,,:  completed,  amounted  to  £103J)60. 

The  Claims  tor  the  year  were  £192,253.  being  £2:1,116  more  than  the  corresponding  sum  for  1882. 
Ihe  annual  Income  is  now  £:!10,:i71,  being  an  increase  of  £:i,:s:)8. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  £19,020  was  pad  for  the  surrender  of  Policies.  The  va!u»«  Paid 
upon  Bonus  Pol  ,cies ranged  ,rora33  percent—the  minimum  surrender  value-to  as  muuii  as 
!ui  per  cent,  ot  the  Premiums  received. 

The  total  Funds  ofthe  Office  on  December  31  last  were  £2,323,28J,  being  an  increase  o'  £  '  I  197, 
a  result  very  satislaetor.v  considering  the  special  extra  payments  required  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  division  ol  Fronts.  The  average  interest  realized  was  £1  5s.  6d.  per  cent., 
as  against  £4  -Is.  during  1882. 

The  large  measure  of  public  support  received  by  the  Provident  Life  Office—as  shown  in  the 
still  increasing  amount  ol  new  l,u.-iness_is  gratifying  evidence  that  person-,  desirous  ot  etteeiio" 
Assurances  are  wisely  alive  to  the  advantages  given  by  an  Office  winch  has  all  the  exocr.ence 
to  be  earned  Horn  a  successiul  existence  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  which  is  ready  to  adapt  its 
practice  to  the  requirements  ofthe  present  day. 

  W.  S.  BEAUMONT,  Chairman. 

J.ONDON      ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720. 
7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  ANU  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

Marine.  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 
Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3.200,000. 

SPECTACLES  *>•  BLINDNESS,  j 

TMPERFECTLY  adapted  Spectacles  are  the  cause  of  most  I 

-■-  eases  of  Blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr.  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 
]A  OLD  BOND  STREET  tlate  39),  has  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimonials  from  Earl  Liudsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
F.  D.  Dixon  Iiartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c. 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 

 City  Branches— 6  POULTRY  ;  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

For  the    safe    and  orderly  keeping   of  all 
LETTERS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  an}-  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water" 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate? 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  ofthe  *'  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6<i. 


per  bo t tit. 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

■  ,West  Central   and  nuiet.     Long  established.  ""Complete  organisation 

SerSf„tS?^0rB,^d  'aruV  'fc<WroOm.  for  Ladies  and  for  GenTlCm en.  Sea- Water 
service,  in  tne  Uoiel.   Cominunieat.ous  and  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention  from 

,  BENJ AMIN  BULL,  Manager* 

•J HE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — With  mild  wlnt^iWe 

f^Vhdcrnr'fe 


F  R  Y'S 
COCOA. 


DIPLOMA.   OF   HONOUR   (HIGHEST  AWARD, 
AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA. 

'*A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 


FRY'S 


PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

COCOA  EXTRACT. 


"  Strietiy  i  ure."_W.  W.  Stoddakt, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S..  Citu  A  na  //at,  Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


US 

"THE    QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Mind  you  put  Apollinaris  in  the  Champagne." 

Punch,  June  10,  1832. 

ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEIST  MILLIONS. 


FURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

lter,lTI!H°.U1G|I0UT,^  M0.E»ER*8  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  bent,  and  most 
st,  i   ».,  J'l    .  '  ;    5  'i6n  Prc«s;  no  extra  charge  for  time  riven.   Large,  usc.ul 

T,  »Lh  „e'  1°1P-  ,Illu't'''"ed  priced  Catalo.'Ue.  with  Terms,  post  free.  -21S,  210,  and  25J 
lottenhamCmrrtRoad,  and  la.  20.  and  21  Morwell  Street.  W.  Established  1-62. 

EIGHT  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  COTTON 

^^mW'IS"8^  SMITH  &  CO.,  Mortgage  Brokers,  Vicksburg,  Miss.. 
->.A.  ie  -nlili-lieil  20  yearsl.    Ihe  South  is  the  i,nlvtif.l,l  In  v,,-th  im.,;.,   


U.S.A 

can  still  .... 
SI  Poultry .JB.C. 


-  -  — —  —  ...... .-..^^    ^..unv..-,    ,  i^nMiui,,  :,ii35., 
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RUSSIA  AT  MERV. 

TT  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  whether  there  is 
J-  a  single  Englishman  possessed  of  the  most  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  facts  who  is  pleased  at  the  compliments 
which  the  Russian  press  has  addressed  to  England  in  the 
matter  of  the  annexation  of  Merv.    We  say  annexation,  for 
on  that  point  there  is  practically  no  dispute.    The  resolve 
of  Government  after  Government,  Liberal  no  less  than  Con- 
servative, that  Russia  never  should  have  Merv,  appears  to 
have  vanished  simultaneously  with  the  determination  that 
Britons  and  persons  with  whom  Britain  has  to  do  shall 
never  be  slaves.    But  that  is  a  very  minor  matter.  Just 
now  111  England  we  have  supped  full  with  humble  pie,  and  a 
Iresh  dish  may  be  brought  in  without  any  fear  of  attracting 
particular  attention.    It  may  even  be  thought  remarkable 
that  any  Russian  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  gar- 
nish  the  pie  with  such  elegant  flowers  as  those  which  the  St 
Petersburg  Journal  has  been  good  enough  to  offer.  Wonder 
at  this,  however,  would  testify  to  a  certain  insufficiency  of 
comprehension.    In  the  first  place,  the  Russians  have  not 
forgotten,  if  English  Radicals  have,  how  an  English  Govern- 
ment, despite  the  factiousness  of  an  English  party,  stopped 
them  not  six  years  ago  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Frontiers  of  Afghanistan.    They  probably  think  that,  with- 
out a  little  blarney,  England  might  be  tempted  to  repeat 
the  process.    They  may  have  heard  of  some  expressions  of 
-Lord  Granville's,  and  they  know  that  Lord  Granville  is 
still  Foreign  Secretary.    Besides,  they  owe  a  considerable 
debt  of  politeness  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  your  Russian  is 
rarely  wanting  in  that  virtue.  For  our  parts,  as  we  may  claim 
without  fatuity  to  have  kept  our  readers  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  things  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  and  as  we  have  never  used 
hard  words  of  Russian  conduct,  so  we  certainly  shall  use  none 
now    Russian  statesmen  ought  to  act,  and  do  act,  for  the 
good  of  Russia,  and  it  is  small  blame  to  them  even  if  they 
sometimes  stretch  a  point  of  international  morality  in  so 
acting.    We  also  have  statesmen  who  are  'not  ill  at  this 
stretching  of  points,  only  they  generally  stretch  them  for 
England  s  harm. 

The  formal  acceptance  of  the  submission  of  the  Merv 
Turcomans  by  the  Czar  has  not  the  importance  that  it 
would  once  have  had,  and  any  one  who  has  the  simplicity 
or  the  dishonesty  to  do  so  is  welcome,  if  he  likes  to 
make  the  most  he  can  of  this  acknowledgment  The 
Russiamzation  of  Merv  is  still  very  dangerous  to  England 
and  entirely  incompatible  with  friendly  action  on  thl  part 
of  Russia  towards  England.     But  whereas  but  four  or 
five  years  ago  the  only  obvious  road  to  India  lay  for 
Russia,  through  the  so-called  oasis  of  the  Murghab  it 
does  not  so  He  now.     The  activity  of  Russia  fnd  the 
supineness  of  the  English  Government  has  provided  an- 
other and  a  far  better  route.    By  the  subjugation  of  the 
Western  Tekkes  and  the  laying  of  a  railroad  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  eastwards,  Russia  has  provided  her- 
self with  an  access  to  Herat,  where  the  real  gate  of  India 
lies,  infinitely  more  convenient  and  speedy  than  that  which 
iormerly  seemed  her  most  probable  route  — the  Sea  of 
Aral,  the  Oxus,  and  Merv.    The  latter  place  has  lost  its 
importance  exactly  as  Ostend  would  lose  it  in  the  hands 
01  an  enemy  to  England  who  possessed  Calais.    It  is  a 
danger  which  has  been  dwarfed  by  a  greater  danger,  a 
eourt  card  which  has  been  dexterously  exchanged  for  a 
trump.    It  would,  indeed,  be  paying  too  great  a  compli- 


ment to  the  knowledge  and  the  intelligence  of  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  to  suppose  that  they  are  aware  of  this. 
But  it  explains  the  comparative  indifference  with  which 
the  news  has  been  received  by  those  who  have  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.    A  man  does  not  greatly  excite 
himself  if  he  is  wise  about  calamities  of  such  a  kind  as 
this.  It  proves,  indeed,  the  incapacity  of  the  present  English 
Ministry;  but  a  proof  of  that  is  about  as  novel  and  as 
valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  multiplication  table.    It  is  a 
fresh  humiliation  to  England;  but  we  are  quite  used  to 
humiliations.    It  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  arguments 
of  some  who  said  that  Russia  would  never  get  to  Merv  ■  the 
dishonesty  of  others  who  declared  that  let  her  once  «ret 
there  and  she  should  see  what  England  would  do  ■  but 
there  is  little  consolation  in  this.    The  most  humorous  and 
to  the  political  cynic  satisfactory  upshot  of  the  matter 
would  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  after  allowing 
the  straight  road  to  India  to  be  occupied  by  Russia  at 
Kml  Arvat  and  Askabad,  should  make  a  solemn  protest 
against  her  occupation  of  a  roundabout  road  at  Merv 
Perhaps  we  shall  even  have  Sir  Charles  Dilke  saying  that 
the  Czar  is  not  going  to  accept  the  Turcoman  submission. 
t  eta  s  est  vu. 

Here  however,  Stoicism  must  stop,  and  it  will  not  be 
found  that  the  fault  of  the  Government  is  much  lessened 
by  even  its  fullest  exercise.    They  have  provided  Russia 
with  two  roads  to  India  instead  of  one,  and  so  far  as  that 
goes,  the  one  road  is  less  important  than  if  it  were  the  only 
one.    They  are  very  welcome  to  this  confession.    But  as  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the  future  which  may  be 
expected,  it  is  once  more  necessary,  however  hopeless  the 
process  may  be  in  face  of  what  has  just  happened,  to 
give  careless-living  Englishmen  an  opportunity  of  under- 
standing the  truth.    Another  and  a  vast  stride  has  been 
made  m  the  obliteration  of  those  deserts  and  mountains 
which  the  English  critics  of  the  optimist  school  even 
the  other  day  boasted   of  as  standing  between  Russia 
and  Afghanistan.    An  alternative  road  is  secured  to  the 
glacis  of  the  outwork  of  India.    A  fresh  accession,  and  a 
very  numerous   and  important  one,   is   made   to  those 
warlike   and   predatory  troops  upon  whom  Russia  can 
draw  for  the  invasion  of  a  rich  and  peaceful  country— 
a  fresh  deduction  from  the  forces  with  which  she  has  to 
reckon  on  her  way  thither.    A  fresh  blow  is  dealt  at 
Hmghsh  prestige  m  Central  Asia.    A  new  warning  is  given 
to  the  peoples  of  that  region  that  Russia  is  unsafe  to 
oppose  and  England  unsafe  to  support,  because  the  one 
never  relaxes  and  the  other  never  perseveres.    And  the 
Russians,  m  their  courteous  notices  of  /aire  part,  do  not  at 
all  concea  that  they  are  not  yet  satisfied.    It  will  indeed 
they  say,  be  unlikely  that  they  ever  need  occupy  Sarakhs- 
as  they  said  of  Khiva,  as  they  said  of  the  Tekke  country,  as 
they  said  of  Merv.    But  this  reassuring,  though  extremely 
indefinite  pledge  is  accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  them  to  occupy  the  Attock— 
the  important  fertile,  and  populous  region  which  intervenes 
between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs  itself,  and  which  extends  to 
the  very  river  that  waters  Herat.    This  district,  it  is  said 
forms  no  part  of  Persia  (which  is  exactly  as  true  as  that 
Wales  forms  no  part  of  England),  and  it  is  a  haunt  of 
bngands.    Precisely     The  Tekke  country  was  a  haunt 
of  brigands ;  so  was  Merv ;  so  is  the  Attock.    And  so  Eng- 
land is  politely  informed  of  the  next  thing  to  which  she  may 
make  up  her  mind-a  next  thing  which  will  all  but  accom- 
plish the  famous  saying,  and  bring  the  Cossack  horses  to 
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water  at  the  Heri-Rud  itself.  This  of  course  will  be  pooh- 
poohed  as  alarmist  talk  by  those  who  have  poohpoohed  the 
constant  and  distinct  prophecies  of  every  step  which  has 
preceded  it.  Between  ourselves  and  the  school  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  used  to  be  the  chief  advocate  there  is 
this  main  difference.  Everything  they  used  to  say  has 
turned  out  false ;  everything  we  have  constantly  said  has 
turned  out  true.  The  impossible  deserts  and  the  insuper- 
able mountains  are  mastered  and  passed  ;  the  warlike  tribes 
are  vanquished,  slain,  or  turned  from  foes  into  allies ;  the 
buffer  between  Russia  and  India  has  been  transformed 
into  the  head  of  the  ram  which  Russia  can  direct  against 
India.  Henceforward  one  line  of  defence  which  has  been 
usually  adopted  for  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment must  be  abandoned;  it  will  probably  be  abandoned 
in  silence.  There  can  be  no  further  talk  of  neutral 
zones,  for  there  is  no  neutral  zone  left ;  of  natural  barriers, 
for  the  natural  barriers  have  ceased  to  exist.  Russia  has 
not  a  stride,  barely  a  step,  to  take  before  her  frontier 
becomes  continuously  conterminous  with  that  of  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  who  is  in  England's  pay.  And  whereas 
the  English  side  of  Afghanistan  can  only  be  reached  from 
England  by  an  immense  distance  of  ocean-travel,  the  Russian 
side  is  already  all  but  reached  by  one,  and  will,  beyond 
doubt,  in  a  short  time  be  reached  by  several  lines  of  railway 
communication,  divided  only  by  a  short  stretch  of  inland 
sea,  entirely  under  Russian  control,  from  the  headquarters 
and  arsenals  of  the  Russian  army.  This  is  what  the  annexa- 
tion of  Merv  means,  and  this  is  what  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  brought  about. 


THE  OPPOSITION. 

npHE  importance  of  organization  to  a  party  in  opposition 
X  is  not  inconsiderable,  though  it  is  often  exaggerated. 
If  there  is  no  leader  of  undisputed  pre-eminence,  it  is  im- 
possible to  supply  the  defect  by  any  process  of  formal  or 
informal  election.  The  New  Whig  Guide  alone  preserves 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  the  official  leader  of 
the  Opposition  of  seventy  years  ago.  The  "  Trial  of  Henry 
"  Brougham  for  calling  Mr.  Ponsonby  an  old  woman  "  accu- 
rately represents,  as  reported  by  Peel,  the  relative  positions 
of  the  reckless  orator  and  of  the  orthodox  chief  of  the 
Whigs.  When,  thirty  years  later,  the  Protectionists  were 
left,  by  the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  without  a 
head  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stanley  wished  to 
retain  for  himself  the  sole  direction  of  the  party.  On  several 
occasions  he  rebuked  or  slighted  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  once  going  so  far  as  to  propose  to  his  unwelcome 
ally  that  the  office  of  leader  should  be  put  into  commission, 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  two 
colleagues  of  indisputable  mediocrity.  At  a  much  later  period 
the  gossiping  underlings  of  the  party  were  in  the  habit 
of  hinting  that  General  Peel  or  some  other  respectable 
Conservative  should  be  substituted  for  their  uncongenial 
leader ;  yet  Mr.  Disraeli  retained  his  post  without  serious 
disturbance  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  must  never- 
theless be  remembered  that  after  he  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  exercised  the  functions  of  leader  of  the  Opposition 
only  for  a  few  months.  From  the  spring  of  1880  to  the 
recess  his  party  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the 
newly-elected  majority,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  died  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  Session.  If  he  had  re- 
tained his  vigour  to  the  present  time  he  would  probably 
have  in  a  great  measure  controlled  the  policy  of  the  party  ; 
but  he  must,  to  some  extent,  have  divided  his  authority 
with  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  ground  for  suspecting  that  he  would  have 
attempted  to  revoke  his  own  selection  of  Sir  Stafford 
Nortiicote  as  his  successor  and  principal  colleague.  The 
leader  of  an  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  must 
necessarily  exercise  independent  action,  because  he  bears 
the  brunt  of  Parliamentary  contests. 

The  proposal  of  a  provincial  partisan  that  Lord  Salisbury 
should  supersede  his  present  coadjutor  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  it  deserves.  The  suggested  change  would 
add  nothing  to  the  power  of  the  Conservative  leader  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  must  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  some  unspecified  lieutenant,  if  he  could  not 
command  the  support  of  an  independent  colleague.  The 
malcontents  would  probably  prefer  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  for  the  vacant  office,  not  remembering  that  Lord 
Salisbury  lately  described  the  policy  of  abandoning  the 
Khedive  as  the  basest  desertion.    There  is  110  doubt  that 


more  than  one  candidate  for  the  place  of  leader  might  be 
found  who  would  say  disagreeable  things  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  stronger  language  than  that  which  is  likely  to  be  used 
by  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  ;  but  the  denunciation  of  a 
political  adversary  as  a  traitor,  a  slave,  or  a  Moloch,  has  no 
tendency  to  detach  a  single  vote  from  the  Liberal  majority. 
It  may  be  true  that,  if  the  two  Opposition  leaders  could 
change  places,  the  position  of  the  Government  would  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  at  present.  Lord  Salisbury  would  gratify 
not  only  his  own  followers,  but  many  Liberal  members, 
by  exposing  and  stigmatizing  as  it  deserves  the  immoral 
sophistry  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rhetorical  quibbles ;  and  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote  would  consult  the  taste  of  the  Peers 
by  a  more  dispassionate  examination  of  Ministerial  policy. 
As  the  transfer  cannot  be  effected,  judicious  politicians  will 
make  the  best  of  their  actual  resources.  They  may  console 
themselves  for  occasional  disappointments  by  reflecting  that 
the  most  eloquent  denunciations  of  Ministerial  short- 
comings would  not,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  present 
constituted,  bring  the  Opposition  into  office.  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  though  their  unanswerable  arguments 
must  at  least  have  convinced  themselves,  had  no  hesitation 
in  promising  their  votes  to  the  authors  of  the  Sinkat 
catastrophe.  As  Mr.  Forster  said,  with  evident  sincerity, 
he  preferred  the  present  Government,  whatever  it  had  done 
or  left  undone,  to  the  only  possible  alternative.  If  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  anticipated  Mr.  Forster  by  de- 
livering the  same  speech,  it  would  assuredly  not  have  pro- 
duced a  more  practical  result. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Opposition 
speeches,  the  notice  of  motion  was  followed  by  a  total 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
arguments  against  the  culpable  inaction  of  the  Ministers 
were  weakened  in  exact  proportion  to  the  concessions 
which  were  made.  .  The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  strained  the  bonds  of  alle- 
giance so  far  as  to  approve  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of 
the  garrison  of  Tokar;  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
garrison  of  Sinkat.  The  issue  of  vacillation  was  less  urgent 
when  inconsistency  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  tardy 
vigour  substituted  for  tame  acquiescence.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Opposition  showed  a  want  of  readiness  in  profiting 
by  a  popular  outburst  of  just  indignation  ;  but  there  was 
from  the  beginning  of  the  incident  to  the  end  no  oppor- 
tunity of  coalition  with  dissatisfied  supporters  of  the 
Government.  The  feelings  and  opinions  of  theoretically 
independent  Liberals  were  fully  expressed  by  Mr.  Forster, 
who  also  anticipated  their  decision  to  stand  by  their  party 
at  the  division.  It  is  probable  that  recent  scandals  may 
not  have  affected  the  comparatively  unsophisticated  minds 
of  electors,  though  they  were  powerless  to  penetrate  the 
hardened  partisanship  of  members  of  the  House.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  whether  the  Somersetshire  farmers  thought 
more  of  Sinkat  than  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  and 
perhaps  the  respectable  minority  of  Paisley  objected  rather 
to  general  encouragement  of  revolution  than  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  few  Egyptian  garrisons.  There  is  some  reason  to 
hope  that  a  general  election,  if  it  occurs  before  the  virtual 
disfranchisement  of  the  present  electorate,  will  disclose  a 
partial  reaction  against  the  delirium  of  1880 ;  but  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  is  wholly  uncertain.  It  is 
not  even  known  whether  moderate  Liberals  will  vote  against 
a  Government  which  they  undoubtedly  fear  and  dislike. 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  George,  and  from  time  to  time 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  conversion.  The  alliance  of  Whigs  with  J acobins 
and  Socialists  is  too  unnatural  to  last. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  could  have  controlled 
the  action  of  the  House,  they  would  have  been  well 
advised  in  dividing,  like  the  Lords,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate.  When  the  Tote  of  Censure  was  moved,  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Sinkat  was  fresh  in  recollection ; 
and  there  can  scarcely  have  been  half  a  dozen  members  who 
shared  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Waddy  whether  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  saving  a  limited 
number,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  of  lives.  It  is  not  known 
whether  a  laudable  feeling  of  indignation  would  have 
detached  any  Liberal  vote  from  the  party  ;  but,  if  the 
Government  would  have  incurred  any  danger  of  the  kind, 
the  long  interval  which  was  afterwards  occupied  with 
the  debate  destroyed  all  chance  of  secession.  The  details 
of  reinforcements  forwarded  to  Suakiin  were  published 
day  after  day,  and  before  the  division  it  was  known 
that  General  Gordon  had  arrived  safely  at  Khartoum, 
and  that  he  had  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The 
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change  of  circumstances,  though  it  really  involved  a  con- 
demnation of  the  previous  policy  of  the  Government, 
nevertheless  removed  or  diminished  popular  dissatisfaction.' 
The  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country  was  diverted 
from  past  miscarriages  to  a  future  which  may  perhaps  be 
more  satisfactory.  The  Opposition  may  fairly  claim  a  portion 
of  the  credit  of  a  more  spirited  policy ;  but  it  incurred  the 
disadvantage  of  aiming  at  a  moving  object  which  had 
changed  its  position  before  the  missile  could  reach  it.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  leaders  judged  wrongly  in 
trying  to  profit  by  an  apparent  opportunity.  When  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  gave  notice  of  the  motion,  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  Government  would  at  last  act  with 
vigour  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  things  might  go  from  bad 
to  worse.  An  opposite  result  only  illustrates  the  incon- 
venience of  depending  on  occasions  and  on  chance. 

Votes  of  censure  have  often  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  profiting  by  an  anticipated  coalition.    A  combination 
arranged  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  forced  Lord  Palmerston  to  dissolve  Parliament 
in  1857,  and  in  the  following  year  the  same  league  drove  him 
from  office  on  an  entirely  different  ground.    There  is  now 
no  section  of  disaffected  Liberals  with  which  the  Opposition 
can  form  a  temporary  alliance,  and  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
of  either  party  to  bid  high  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  followers.    If  the  Government  had  been  in  serious 
danger,  the  diplomacy  of  Kilmainham  might  possibly  have 
been  revived  ;  but  the  Opposition  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
courting  a  disaffected  faction.    Even  a  casual  victory  ob- 
tained by  such  methods  would  have  been  embarrassing  ;  and 
there  was  little  advantage  in  diminishing  the  Ministerial 
majority.    Some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed 
against  the  conduct  of  the  late  struggle  are  not  without 
foundation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  win.    Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
were  not  so  simple  as  to  take  the  advice  of  opponents  who 
urged  upon  them  the  expediency  of  announcing  a  policy  of 
their  own.    The  proposition  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  weak  and  perverse  may  be  affirmed  without 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  defining  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  future.    It  is  not  necessary  or 
reasonable  to  condemn  everv  step  in  a  career  of  vacillation 
As  Mr.  Forstee  said,  the  disaster  of  Sinkat  would  have 
been  averted  if  the  Government  had  done  a  short  time 
earlier   what   it   has   done   since   the   catastrophe.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  motion  has  at  least  had  the  merit 
of  eliciting  Mr.  Forster's  speech  in  its  support. 


EGYPT. 

Hp  HE  reported,  and  seemingly  confirmed,  surrender  of 
~~.  Tokkar  throws  even  further  into  the  shade  the  debate 
which  closed  on  Tuesday.  Although,  as  Lord  Hartington 
ingenuously  complained,  the  speeches  of  that  night  were  for 
the  Government,  embarrassingly  good,  and  although  the  last 
debate  thus  somewhat  redeemed  a  discussion  of  a  general  dul- 
ness  as  inordinate  as  its  length,  the  division  which  followed 
had  remarkably  little  interest.    It  was  not  only  completely 

anticipated,  but  its  circumstances  made  it  in  fact  what  the 

division  in  the  Upper  House  last  week  was  falsely  repre- 
sented as  being— little  more  than  a  farce.    Perhaps,  if  the 
House  of  Commons  had  divided,  like  the  Peers,  on  the 
night  of  the  introduction  of  the  Motion,  a  rather  more 
genuine  expression  of  opinion  might  have  been  obtained  ; 
but  even  that  is  doubtful.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  majority 
only  needed,  or  hardly  needed,  excuses  for  putting  their 
consciences  m  their  pockets  ;  and  the  excuses  were  provided 
on  the  one  hand,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  discourses  de  omnibus 
rebus  (except  the  charge  brought  against  him),  and  by  the 
tardy  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  Tokkar.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  confine  remarks  to  the  rank  and  file.    It  was  not 
merely  the  faex  SchnadhorstU,  the  riffraff  of  the  Caucus  ticket 
01  1 880,  that  flocked  into  the  Government  lobby  on  Tuesday 
Persons  of  the  rank  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen 
were  found  to  say— in  the  latter  case  literally— that  the 
Opposition  indictment  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  evi- 
dence, but  that  they  would  not  "  give  blank  cheques  "  to 
their  political  opponents.    After  this,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  present  and  in  future  Parliaments  the  idle  farce 
of  votes  of  want  of  confidence  will  be  omitted,  at  any  rate 
when  a  Radical  Government  is  in  power.    Such  a  Govern- 
ment has  the  proxies  of  the  delegates  sent  up  by  the  Caucuses 
sate  in  its  pocket,  and  need  trouble  itself  about  nothing 
lurtner,  or  at  most  about  very  little.  The  majority  of  Tuesday 
was  consistently  composed  of  persons  like  Mr.  Forster, 


who  abominate  the  Government  policy  up  to  the  date  of 
the  despatch  of  the  present  expedition,  and  of  those  who 
like  Mr  Waddy   abominate  the  Government  policy  since 
that  date.    It  affirmed  in  effect  nothing  except  that  the 
members  of  it  do  not  wish  to  see  their  own  party  out  of 
power;  it  denied  nothing  except  that  they  are  willing  to 
postpone  factious  to  national  interests.    Lord  Hartington 
complained  that  his  opponents,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, took  no  notice  of  the  Government  defence.  It 
was  not  easy  to  take  notice  of  what  did  not  exist.  So'lono- 
as   the   despatches   of  the   4th  of  November  and  the 
4th  of  January  remain  in  print,  so  long  as  history  records 
the  presence  of  English  troops  at  Cairo  and  at  Aden  while 
the  garrison  of  Sinkat  were  being  butchered,  so  long  as 
files  of  the  newspapers  which  daily  exposed  the  hopeless 
condition  of  Baker  Pasha's  force  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  so  long  will  defence  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  during  the  last  four  months 
be  absolutely  impossible.    The  attack  of  the  Opposition 
may  have  been  and  was  arranged  with  little  skill,  and 
carried  out  with  surprisingly  little  vigour;  the  wave  of 
popular  sentiment  last  week  may  have  been  left  unused ; 
the  tactics  of  delaying  and  watering  down  the  debate  may 
have  been  infelicitous  and  ill  deserving  of  success.    That  is 
a  mere  party  matter.    If  the  attack  had  been  as  close  and 
fiery  as  it  was  scattered  and  lukewarm,  if  the  defence  had 
been  as  stubborn  as  it  was  in  fact  evasive,  the  argumentative 
result  could  have  been  in  no  way  different,  and  very  likely  the 
divisional  result  would  have  been  the  same.    The  disasters 
of  Teb  and  Sinkat  were  due  to  the  vacillation  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  Government,  and  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  determined  that  the  Government  should 
be  acquitted  of  them  in  the  teeth  of  evidence.  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Forster  have  each  in  his  way  said  as  much,  and 
the  last  word  may  be  very  safely  left  with   these  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  acquitting  jury. 

So  much  for  the  past— a  past  than  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  anything  more  disgraceful  to  the  Government, 
and  than  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine  several  things  more 
creditable  to  the  Opposition.   There  remain  the  present  and 
the  future.    Of  the  present  at  Khartoum  it  appears  useless 
to  say  anything.    The  country  is  bidden  to  put  its  trust  in 
General  Gordon,  and  General  Gordon  will  pull  it  through 
It  is  not  to  trouble  about  the  formal  establishment  under 
the  protection  of  England  of  practices  against  which  Eng- 
land, whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  fought  with  purse 
and  pains   and  the  lives  of  her  sons  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century.    It  is  not  to  ask  what  the  possible  mean- 
ing of  a  remission  of  taxation  can  be  when  the  right  to  tax 
if  it  has  not  already  been  formally  renounced,  is  about 
to  be  so.    Nor  is  it  to  have  one  rebellious  twinge  at  the 
recognition  as  Sultan  of  a  rebel  adventurer,  who  not 
many  weeks  ago  slaughtered  Englishmen  and ,  troops  de- 
spatched against  him,  with  the  connivance— at  any  rate  by  the 
laches-of  England.    That  there  is  one  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
that  General  Gordon  is  his  plenipotentiary,  is  the  appropriate 
formula  provided  for  the  use  of  Englishmen  on  this  occa- 
sion.   It  is  obviously  impossible  to  criticize  from  any  point 
of  view  of  political  experience,  of  precedent,  or  of  proba- 
bility a  course  of  proceedings  which  avowedly  sets  all  three 
at  nought.    England  being,  by  the  Gladstonian  hypothesis, 
powerless,  has  effaced  herself  entirely,  and  put  a  single 
Englishman  in  her  room ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  the  result  of  this  singular  experiment.   At  the  other 
point  of  interest,  Souakim,  an  expedition  is  being  collected 
apparently  in  vain,  to  do  a  task  which  could  have  been  done 
a  month  ago  with  little  trouble  and  a  minimum  of  expense 
English  troops  are  not  likely  to  lie  down  and  howl  when 
Osman  Digna's  Arabs  approach,  even  after  the  encour- 
aging effect  which  the  fall  of  Tokkar,  as  showing  the 
impotency  of  the  English  Government,  must  produce  on 
the  rebels.    But,  if  the  Arabs  do  show  fight,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  will  be  fight  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  shown  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  There  has.  moreover  been 
no  time  to  "salt"  the  troops  with  old  soldiers,  as' Lord 
WOLSELEY  took  care  to  do  two  years  ago.    But  on  the 
who  e  it  is  probable  that  nearly  a  month's  frantic  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  English  military  organization  may 
enable  the  country  to  deal  with  some  thousands  of  spear- 
armed  savages. 

In  all  this  tangle  of  mismanagement  and  disgrace  of 
paradox  and  fuss,  there  is  one,  and  onlv  one,  gleam  of 
comfort.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  date  of 
English  departure  from  Egypt  is  indefinitely  postponed. 
Lord  Hartington  himself  has  so  entirely  changed  his  mind 
since  he  made  a  certain  celebrated  announcement  that  he 
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pleads  inadvertence  in  making  it,  and  urges  that  it  was  not 
made  in  Parliament.  Whence  it  appeals  that  a  statesman 
divests  himself  of  all  responsibility  when  he  steps  into 
Palace  Yard.  The  chief  pillar — the  corner-stone,  rather 
— of  the  ricketty  edifice  reared  by  the  Government  in 
Egypt,  the  army  devised  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  has  proved 
to  be  unusable  abroad  and  mutinous  at  home.  The  late 
events  have  shown  that  not  the  remotest  sense  of  public 
spirit,  not  the  faintest  glimmering  of  independent  patriotism, 
exists  in  the  fellah.  The  crowning  farce  of  turning  him 
into  a  free  and  independent  elector  has  been  too  glaring 
to  be  yet  carried  out.  The  merely  administrative  re- 
forms which  have  been  attempted  represent  the  result 
of  a  direct  contest  between  English  and  Egyptian  views, 
and  are  admittedly  certain  to  be  reversed  the  moment 
that  England  turns  her  back.  Nothing  has  been  done  to 
redistribute  taxation  in  an  equitable  fashion,  nothing  to 
relieve  the  peasantry  of  their  load  of  indebtedness.  The 
whole  action  of  the  English  Government,  except  in  the  re- 
tention of  the  English  garrison,  has  been  simply  that  of  a 
boy  who  takes  an  ill-going  clock  to  pieces,  and  studiously 
avoids  putting  it  together  again.  We  have  upset 
Egyptian  government  in  Egypt  proper,  and  destroyed  it  in 
the  Soudan,  and  at  present  we  are  creating  useless  and 
expensive  posts  to  salve  French  vanity  in  the  former,  and 
offering  the  domestic  institution  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils 
in  the  latter.  All  this  is  bad  enough  ;  but  at  any  rate  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  that  which  is  the  cause  of  it  all — the 
paralysing  influence  of  Lord  Hartington's  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  threats  of  speedy  withdrawal.  Those  threats 
Lave  not  heen  formally  cancelled,  but  everybody  knows 
tbem  to  be  at  the  present  moment  merely  absurd.  Instead 
of  withdrawing  our  garrison,  we  are  strengthening  it;  in- 
stead  of  pointing  to  institutions  firmly  set  up  and  working 
to  admiration,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  only  institution 
which  seemed  to  be  in  something  like  working  order  is 
perfectly  valueless.  There  is  not  a  reasonable  man  living, 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gladstone  from  one  point  of  view, 
and  Mr.  John  Moeley  from  another,  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  this  means.  It  means  that  we  are  in  Egypt  till  the 
Greek  Calends ;  and  so  much  the  better  for  Egypt  when 
the  fact  is  officially  as  it  is  nationally  recognized. 


THE  WOOER  AND  THE  WOOED. 

IT  is  not  without  amusement  that  many  persons  must 
have  read  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  candidature 
for  the  next  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  representation 
of  the  borough  of  Birmingham.  An  attempt  to  conquer 
the  virgin  fortress  of  Radicalism  by  the  most  audacious  of 
Conservatives  is  an  event  which  even  persons  not  otherwise 
interested  in  politics  may  regard  with  curiosity.  It  is  an 
event  also  which,  the  more  we  consider  both  the  personality 
of  the  young  Conservative  politician  and  the  character  of 
the  constituency  which  he  seeks  to  win,  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  may  be  said 
to  be  phenomenal.  Colonel  Burnaby,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  all  respect,  does  not  differ,  politically  speaking, 
from  the  majority  of  his  party;  and  his  candidature  only 
signified  that  the  Conservatives  in  the  borough  were  in 
sufficiently  good  heart  to  put  forward  a  candidate.  But 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  represents  a  new  and  distinct 
type  of  Conservatism.  It  is  certain  that  Conservatism  of 
the  older  sort  would  have  no  chance  of  success  in  the  birth- 
place of  the  Caucus.  For  three  generations  the  current  of 
political  feeling  in  Birmingham  has  flowed  in  one  direction ; 
and  if  the  next  election  should  show  that  it  has  changed, 
the  change  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there,  as  elsewhere, 
people  are  finding  out  that  the  terms  "  Liberal "  and 
"  Conservative  "  stand  for  something  wholly  different  from 
what  they  represented  fifty  years  ago.  But  truths  of  this  kind 
are  not  brought  home  to  a  large  electoral  body  by  a  process 
of  sober  reasoning.  Some  startling  event  occurs  to  break  and 
scatter  its  habitual  set  of  ideas,  or  some  energetic  individual 
catches  the  popular  eye,  and  draws  popular  sympathy  into 
new  channels. 

It  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  represent  Liberalism  as 
being,  among  many  other  things,  the  cause  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy  and  privileged  classes  ;  and  at  one  time, 
in  the  best  days  of  Liberalism,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  this  representation.  The  idea  is  still  in  vogue 
among  the  baser  sort  of  demagogues,  and  is  sometimes 
made  use  of  by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  to 
excite  those  who  toil  and  spin  against  others  who,  though 


they  may  do  the  former,  do  not  happen  to  do  the  latter. 
The  Conservative,  according  to  this  view,  is  a  man  who 
wishes  cunningly  to  frame  unjust  laws  with  a  view  to 
maintain  and  concentrate  wealth  and  power  in  th«  hands  of 
a  small  class ;  the  Liberal,  and  especially  the  latest  flower  of 
Liberalism — the  Radical — is  one  who  would  diffuse  happiness 
and  plenty  equally  among  all.  This  assertion  raises,  how- 
ever, a  curious  question.  Why,  if  it  be  true,  do  large 
constituencies,  in  which  the  working  classes  have  the  pre-^ 
ponderance,  and  can  return  to  Parliament  whom  they 
choose,  persist  in  returning  Conservatives  1  Why  should  an 
artisan  at  Preston  perversely  vote  for  a  member  who  is 
going  to  be  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  and  look  with  suspicion  on  the  promises  of  the  poor 
man's  friend?  Hardheadedness  is  commonly  said  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  and  yet  in 
these  Northern  counties  we  find,  among  the  large  constitu- 
encies, that  the  Liberal  constantly  fails  and  the  Conservative 
succeeds.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  strong 
basis  of  Conservatives  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
when,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  inflame  and  seduce 
them,  in  spite  of  all  appeals  to  their  greed,  their  need, 
their  envy,  and  their  ignorance,  so  large  a  number  of  them 
remain  true  to  the  Conservative  cause;  and  can  clearly 
perceive,  in  spite  of  all  the  assurances  to  the  contrary  which 
Radical  candidates  for  their  support  lay  before  them,  that 
the  Liberal  cause  and  the  popular  cause  are  not  the  same. 

Even  Mr.  Bright  must  have  misgivings  on  this  point. 
Nearly  all  the  speeches  which  he  has  made  of  late  years 
have  consisted  of  recitals  of  what  the  Liberal  party  accom- 
plished long  ago.  Since  theFree-trade  question  was  settled, 
the  initiative  in  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
class  cannot  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  any  one  party. 
The  credit  both  of  the  factory  legislation  and  of  legislation 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  belongs 
to  the  Conservatives.  The  credit  of  the  Education  Act 
belongs  to  the  Liberals.  To  any  sensible  man  it  appears 
only  natural  that  such  honours  should  be  divided.  There 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  condition  of  the  poor 
should  be  an  object  of  greater  interest  to  a  Liberal  than 
to  a  Conservative,  or  to  a  Conservative  than  to  a  Liberal. 
A  humane  statesman,  to  whatever  party  he  belongs,  will 
naturally  devote  many  of  his  thoughts  to  such  questions ; 
and,  though  what  is  called  humanitarianism  is  much  more 
strongly  represented  on  Liberal  than  on  Conservative 
benches,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that 
either  party  is  a  whit  more  or  less  humane  than  the 
other.  The  quick  sense  of  the  duty  which  those  well 
placed  in  this  world  owe  to  others  less  fortunate  is, 
as  a  general  feeling,  of  recent  origin;  but,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  special  characteristic  of 
any  party.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  individual 
and  has  no  connexion  with  his  political  news.  Whatever 
their  politics  may  be,  it  is  the  interest  of  a  Ministry  in  a 
popularly-governed  country  that  the  people  should  be  con- 
tented ;  and  contented  the  people  will  not  be  so  long  as 
they  suffer  under  recognized  and  removable  evils.  The 
advance  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  consists,  not 
merely  in  what  each  party  has  achieved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  general,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  a  large  class 
of  evils  once  left  unnoticed  have  been  recognized,  and  a 
large  class  of  evils  once  deemed  inevitable  have  been  re- 
moved or  palliated,  and  the  praise  of  this  belongs  to  no 
political  party  alone. 

In  his  Midland  campaign  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will 
accordingly  find  the  ground  prepared  for  him  as  it  could 
not  have  been  for  a  Conservative  candidate  in  former 
times,  or  would  be  now  to  any  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  old  type  of  Conservative.  His  personal  qualities  will  also 
do  him  more  good,  and  his  defects  less  harm,  in  the  con- 
stituency which  he  seeks  to  represent  than  would  probably 
be  the  case  anywhere  else  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
other  constituency  where  energy,  pluck,  self-confidence 
(even  when  carried  further  than  is  to  be  commended),  zeal 
for  one's  political  creed  and  party,  the  love  of  a  fight,  the 
desire  to  excommunicate  those  who  differ  from  one,  a  turn 
for  strong  language,  and  other  such  qualities  are  received 
with  more  favour  than  in  this.  Much  of  what  to  us  may 
seem  ungraceful  and  indiscreet  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  denunciations  which  have  often  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  We  differ  as 
strongly  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  from  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  we  prefer  to  express 
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our  dissent  in  language  a  little  less  highly  flavoured.  Yet, 
if  the  cases  were  reversed,  and  a  Conservative  Government 
■were  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  in  Egypt  and  for  the 
apparent  sanction,  however  inevitable  it  may  be,  given  by 
the  British  Government  to  the  slave-trade  in  the  Soudan, 
we  may  be  sure  that  language  as  strong,  and  stronger, 
would  have  been  spoken  on  many  platforms,  and,  among 
others,  on  that  of  the  Town  Hall  in  Birmingham,  and 
this  by  those  who  have  not  the  excuse  of  youth  and 
inexperience  which  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  member 
for  Woodstock.  At  the  time  when  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria 
took  place,  for  which  the  Conservative  Government  was 
not  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible,  language 
was  used  towards  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by 
men  who  had  a  character  to  lose,  which  should  keep  them 
silent,  if  they  are  inclined  just  now  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  such  indiscretions  as  those  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's,  regrettable  as  they  may  be.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  the  constituents  to  whom  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  intends  to  appeal  will  hardly  object  to  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  strong  language.  On  the  contrary,  they 
will  probably  like  it,  as  people  are  in  the  habit  of  liking 
the  things  to  which  they  have  been  long  made  accustomed. 
It  is  not  in  the  constituency  represented  by  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  invectives  against  opponents 
will  seem  irrelevant  and  tasteless.  Nor  is  it  in  the  con- 
stituency which  has  witnessed  and  partaken  in  the  success 
of  the  latter  gentleman  that  an  eager  and  persistent  self- 
assertion  will  not  seem  the  best  and  purest  road  to  honour. 
The  event,  in  any  case,  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
candidature  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar 
interest. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 


LORD  DERBY'S  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  dele- 
gates seem  to  beat  last  concluded.  From  the  beginning 
there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  would 
concede  the  greater  part  of  the  demands  which  were  preferred. 
Lord  Derby  was  not  personally  responsible  for  the  sham 
Convention  of  Pretoria,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  taken  a 
cynical  pleasure  in  making  the  virtual  admission  that  the 
document  was  originally  framed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guising a  discreditable  surrender.    The  Prime  Minister 
at  the  time  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  just 
claims  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  rights  of  the 
native  residents  had  been  as  fully  secured  as  if  the  Boers 
had  _  been  defeated  in  the  field.    Having  effected  his  im- 
mediate object  of  pacification,  he  probably  ceased  to  interest 
himself  in  the  efficiency  or  validity  of  the  ostensible  com- 
promise.   When  the  Government  a  year  ago  agreed  to  re- 
open the  question,  first  through  a  Commissioner  to  be  sent 
from  England,  and  afterwards  by  the  reception  of  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Transvaal,  the  Convention  was  practically 
superseded.     The  Government  of  Pretoria  had  succeeded 
not  only  in  relaxing  its  obligations,  but  in  establishing  a 
precedent  for  repudiating  any  agreement  which  might  be 
onerous.    It  may  perhaps  have  been  judicious  to  abstain 
from  claiming  the  full  performance  of  existing  covenants ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  just  and  permanent 
settlement  might  have  been  made  four  years  ago  if  the 
English  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  allowed  to  retrieve 
the  disasters  of  Lang's  Neck  and  Majuba.    The  Transvaal 
Government,  once  finally  relieved  from  the  fear  of  military 
coercion,  had  something  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
subsequent  negotiation.    It  is  true  that  the  Boers  had  to 
deal  with  a  greatly  superior  Power,  but  under  the  condition 
that  it  would  in  no  case  resort  to  force. 

The  terms  of  the  new  arrangement  have  not  yet  been 
published ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  only  point  on 
which  the  delegates  have  failed  is  the  determination  of  the 
Western  frontier  of  the  Republic.  The  trade  route  between 
the  Cape  Colony  and  the  interior  will  remain  outside  the 
territory  of  the  Transvaal,  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
delegates  to  acquire  control  over  a  portion  of  the  line. 
Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  prevention  of  outrage  on 
the  border  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lawless  aggressions 
of  the  Boers  on  the  lands  of  native  chiefs  may  be  dis- 
couraged or  repressed.  The  remission  of  a  part  of  the  debt 
due  to  the  Imperial  Government  may  perhaps  involve  little 
pecuniary  loss.  The  Republic  is  to  call  itself  by  any  name 
which  may  be  deemed  advisable  ;  and  it  will  enjoy  not  only 
absolute  independence,  but  the  right  of  entering  into 
diplomatic   relations   with   foreign   Powers.     The  suze- 


rainty of  the  Crown  is  thus  wholly  abolished  ;  and 
the  change  of  relations  will  probably  be  recognized  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Consul  in  place  of  the  Resident 
at  Pretoria.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  native  population 
of  the  Transvaal  has  been  practically  renounced,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that  no  case  of  recent  domestic  oppression 
has  been  known  to  occur.  In  the  determination  of  the 
frontier  line  provision  was  made  for  the  independence 
of  the  two  Bechuana  chiefs  who  have  remained  loyal 
to  their  English  connexion.  In  other  respects  the 
delegates  have  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  having 
probably  found  that  Lord  Derby  was  almost  as  anxious 
as  themselves  to  sever  the  last  ties  between  a  nomi- 
nally dependent  community  and  the  Crown.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  one  of  the  most  discreditable  episodes  in 
recent  history  is  now  finally  closed.  The  annexation  was 
unwise;  the  surrender  which  followed  the  skirmish  at 
Majuba  was  unworthy;  and  the  acquiescence  which  will 
attend  the  results  of  the  late  negotiation  will  scarcely 
amount  to  complacency.  The  country  has  scarcely  noticed 
the  transaction,  partly  because  the  whole  subject  has  be- 
come unpalatable,  and  also  because  public  attention  has 
been  directed  elsewhere. 

The  resumption  of  the  protectorate  over  the  Basutos  has 
been  simultaneously  completed.    As  long  as  Masupha  and 
one  or  two  other  chiefs  of  the  Basutos  stand  aloof,  the 
proceeding  cannot  be  regarded  with  unqualified  satisfaction  ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  agreement,  both  with  the  Cape  Colony 
and  with  the  friendly  natives,  may  be  considered  judicious. 
The  Cape  Government  contributes  20,oooZ.  a  year  to  the 
expenses  of  the  protectorate,  in  consideration  of  a  release  of 
its  former  liability.    The  occasion  and  the  result  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Colonial  Government 
are  not  uninstructive.    The  natives  were  contented  to  be 
dependent  on  the  Cape  till  an  unwise  attempt  was  made  to 
disarm  them;   and  in  the  contest  which  followed  they 
proved  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  all  attempts 
at  reconquest.    Until  the  date  of  the  premature  establish- 
ment of  responsible  government  at  the  Cape,  the  Basutos 
had  willingly  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
They  have  since  their  rupture  with  the  Colony  contended 
with  good  reason  that  their  allegiance  ought  not  to  have 
been  transferred  to  another  ruler  without  their  consent. 
The   great   majority   of  the    chiefs    recognize   the  ad- 
vantage  of  a   protectorate   which   may   both  maintain 
internal  peace  and  prevent  collisions  with  the  neighbouring 
Republic.  The  Orange  River  State  some  years  ago  annexed 
a  portion  of  Basutoland  in  retaliation  for  frontier  outrages 
committed  by  turbulent  chiefs.    The  forfeited  lands  were 
afterwards  restored   on  the   intercession  of  the  English 
authorities,  and  a  certain  responsibility  for  preventing  a  re- 
currence of  disturbances  was  consequently  incurred.  An 
English   Resident  has  now  been  appointed;   and  it  is 
believed  that  the  expense  of  the  protectorate  will  be  covered 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  moderate  hut-tax,  together  with  the 
contribution  of  the  Cape.    The  Basutos  appear  to  be  more 
susceptible  of  civilization  than  any  of  the  other  South  African 
tribes ;  and  probably  the  Government  has  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  assisting  them  to  guard  against  anarchy.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  renounce  the  duty  which  has  through 
various  circumstances  devolved  on  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  assuming  a   benevolent   supervision   of  native 
interests.    The   mismanagement  which   has   caused  the 
establishment  of  two  independent  States  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  English  dominions  is  now  irrevocable,  but  all 
branches  of  the  Kaffir  nation  have  learned  to  prefer  English 
influence  to  the  supremacy  of  any  other  European  race.° 

The  task  of  restoring  or  creating  some  kind  of  order  in 
Zululand  is  at  the  same  time  difficult  and  urgent.  The 
barbarous  confusion  which  at  present  prevails  is  the  con- 
sequence of  English  intervention  and  of  subsequent  official 
caprice.  Before  the  Zulu  war  the  country  was  subject  to 
an  oppressive  military  despotism,  but  the  supreme  power 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  internal  feuds  and  to  restrain 
all  oppression  but  its  own.  The  system  of  government 
under  Cetewayo,  though  it  shocked  the  minds  of  sensitive 
neighbours,  was  preferable  to  the  present  condition  of  chronic 
civil  war.  The  Boers  on  the  North- Western  border  will  not 
fail  to  promote  the  disorders  which  induce  contending  chiefs 
to  invite  their  costly  aid.  Rival  candidates  for  their  support 
bid  against  one  another  by  offers  of  lands  which  mav 
perhaps  not  in  all  cases  belong  to  the  liberal  donors,  It 
is  said  that  Cetewayo  orally  bequeathed  his  sovereignty 
to  an  infant  son;  but  probably  the  claims  of  a  helpless  child 
will  be  disregarded  by  his  own  kindred  as  well  as  by 
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open  enemies.  If  the  internecine  contest  is  allowed  to 
continue,  some  warlike  chieftain  will  perhaps  found  a 
dynasty;  or,  if  the  competitors  are  approximately  equal 
in  strength  and  in  fortune,  a  crowd  of  petty  potentates 
may  divide  the  country  among  them.  The  English  Go- 
vernment cannot  release  itself  from  moral  responsibility 
by  declining  to  interfere.  It  might  have  let  Cetewayo 
alone ;  and,  when  he  was  once  deposed,  it  ought  to  have 
forbidden  his  return.  As  the  Colonial  Minister  of  the 
time  chose  to  effect  an  unwise  restoration,  the  Government 
is  bound  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  the  blunder. 

At  present  it  is  probable  that  the  contending  chiefs  would 
submit  with  little  opposition  to  any  reasonable  arrangement. 
The  Government  is  pledged  to  maintain  Usibepu  in  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  which  he  received  from  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  which  he  retained  after  the  return  of 
Cetewayo  because  he  was  too  strong  to  be  easily  removed. 
The  same  authority  which  assigned  to  the  restored  King  all 
the  remainder  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the 
Reserve,  may  now  regard  the  territory  as  escheated  in  con- 
sequence of  his  death.  It  will  be  possible  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  for  the  heirs  of  Cetewayo  if  they  appear  to  have  a 
tenable  claim  ;  and  also  to  compensate  the  chiefs  who  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.  It  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  expect  that  the  present  Government  should 
institute  a  protectorate  and  call  it  by  its  proper  name ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  measure  would  both  satisfy 
the  natives  and  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  disturbances  and  wars.  The  di  vision  of  the  country 
into  no  less  than  thirteen  petty  principalities  succeeded  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  because  the  natives  supposed 
that  the  appointed  chiefs  were  really  the  delegates,  as  well  as 
the  nominees,  of  the  English  Government.  Their  kindred 
in  Natal  have  for  many  years  lived  at  peace,  though  they 
outnumber  the  white  colonists  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
to  one.  Even  if  the  scheme  of  a  protectorate  is  abandoned 
in  deference  to  popular  prejudice,  it  is  probably  not  too 
late  to  follow  the  advice  if  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  by  largely 
increasing  the  Reserve.  There  might  still  be  a  neutral 
zone  interposed  between  the  protected  province  and  the 
territory  of  Usibepu  ;  and,  as  far  as  English  authority  ex- 
tended, there  would  be  no  danger  of  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  the  Boers,  and  internal  war  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible. 


A  JOURNALIST'S  DAY. 

THE  world  is  full  of  young  men  who  think  they  would 
like  to  be  journalists.  They  would  prefer,  of  course, 
to  be  some  one's  private  secretarj',  because  that  is  reckoned 
more  respectable  and  even  more  easy  than  the  pursuits  of 
journalism.  But  the  number  of  secretaryships  is  strictly 
limited,  and  the  press  seems  to  have  a  promise  of  good 
things.  Youth  anticipates  a  constant  series  of  "first  nights  " 
at  plays,  of  "  private  views"  (a  pleasure  apt  to  pall),  of  jolly 
suppers,  and  amusing  companionships.  For  all  this  hopeful 
youth  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  out  a  little  "  copy  " 
now  and  then  ;  and  what  can  be  easier  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
young  men  who  thus  regard  the  profession  of  the  ready- 
writer  are  ignorant  of  books,  ignorant  of  life,  often  dull- 
witted.  They  have  no  special  knowledge,  still  less  half  a 
dozen  different  sorts  of  special  knowledge.  They  do  not 
even  possess  the  arts  which  it  is  the  business  of  Oxford  to 
teach,  of  appearing  to  know,  and  of  turning  out  hasty 
generalizations  with  the  rapidity  of  machines.  If  you  ask 
one  of  these  ambitious  persons  why  he,  more  than  another 
man,  should  be  allowed  to  "  mould  the  masses,"  and  why 
people  should  pay  him  for  saying  things  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say,  he  is  without  a  reply.  He  admits  that  he 
has  nothing  to  say,  but  is  not  impressed  by  the  corollary 
plain  enough  that  he  will  find  no  one  to  listen.  Other 
fellows  write,  and  why  should  not  he  1 

Yes,  and  other  fellows  teach  in  schools,  and  plead  causes, 
and  farm,  and  go  to  the  diamond  mines,  and  manufacture, 
and  break  stones  in  the  road,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  The 
neophyte  replies  that  he  "  hates  ushering,"  that  he  "  hates 
"  the  Bar,"  that  he  "  hates  the  country,"  and  that  he  "  does 
"not  like  going  abroad."  Very  likely  not ;  but  he  may 
just  as  well  do  so  as  attempt  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen, 
when  he  has  neither  acquaintance  with  affairs,  nor  knowledge 
of  literature,  nor  energy,  nor  impudence  and  push,  and  a 
brazen  brow,  nor  even  light-hearted  sprightliness  of  style. 
In  one  or  other  department  of  the  great  trade  which  ranges 
from  Quarterly  Ecsiewing  to  scribbling  in  boys'  papers 


and  parish  magazines,  from  scolding  a  political  rival  to 
interviewing  a  comic  actress,  from  reviewing  a  novel  to 
describing  a  battle,  the  qualities  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  available.  But  our  ideal  aspirant  has  not  even  the 
right  sort  of  bad  qualities  necessary  for  success  in  the  least 
reputable  directions.  Why  then  should  he  persist  in 
pestering  people  who  know  some  one  whose  wife's  cousin 
married  an  art-critic  for  an  introduction  to  the  press  1 

The  reason,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  that  the 
journalist's  life  seems  an  easy  one.  He  need  never  read; 
he  need  never  observe ;  he  has  only  to  scribble  any  dis- 
jointed chat  as  he  sits  in  slippers  by  the  fireside.  How  very 
different  the  facts  are,  how  necessary  study  and  knowledge  of 
men,  women,  and  cities,  how  needful  promptitude  and  enter- 
prise are  to  jour  nalists  of  various  sorts,  people  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  matter  probably  know.  Persons  who  don't 
know,  and  who  think  the  press  a  kind  of  light,  gentlemanly 
occupation,  may  study  Mr.  Sala's  description  of  a  day  of 
his  life  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  last  week.  Mr. 
Sala's  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  names  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  press  which  are  known  outside  a  very 
small  professional  circle.  Our  English  system  of  anonymity 
is  so  well  preserved  that  the  majority  even  of  newspaper 
men  have  no  more  than  a  guess  as  to  the  writer  of  this 
or  that  article  in  a  journal.  But  Mr.  Sala  has  travelled 
so  much,  has  seen  so  much,  has  written  so  much  about 
so  many  subjects,  and  has  such  a  way  of  becoming  the 
friend  of  his  readers,  that,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  country, 
people  have  heard  of  Mr.  Sala.  They  know  him  as  a 
conteur,  as  a  "  walking "  (not  very  walking,  after  all,  it 
appears)  "  encyclopaedia  "  and  embodied  Notes  in  reply  to 
all  men's  Queries.  They  know  him  as  the  successful  wooer 
of  the  shy  Echo  of  the  week  ;  they  know  him  as  a  novelist, 
a  critic,  and  in  many  other  ways.  Probably,  in  spite  of 
his  multitudinous  occupations,  the  aspirant  to  journalism 
thinks  that  Mr.  Sala  has  an  easy  time  of  it,  that  pearls  and 
rubies  of  anecdote  and  criticism  drop  from  his  pen  in  a  kind 
of  automatic  way  while  he  takes  his  pastime  or  repose. 

Mr.  Sala,  who  need  not  fear  that  he  "  has  been  a  bore  in 
"  thus  dwelling  on  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  a  busy 
"  writer  for  the  press,"  removes  the  ideal  visions  of  the 
aspirant.  He  shows  how  he  rises  early,  and  late  takes  rest, 
and  takes  no  exercise  at  all,  and  very  little  food.  Yes,  the 
journalist  is  the  modern  anchorite,  who  "  should  eat  and 
"  drink  as  little  as  he  possibly  can,"  who  breakfasts  on  a  bit 
of  toast,  and  lunches  he  knows  not  how  nor  when.  The 
ideal  day  of  the  would-be  journalist  is  to  rise  about  twelve, 
breakfast  at  one,  go  into  the  park,  dawdle  about  a  club, 
hear  a  lot  of  gossip,  write  somehow  a  few  "  notes,"  dine 
with  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  at  a  fashionable  restaurant,  and  so, 
after  a  brilliant  supper,  to  bed  about  the  time  when  the  lark 
is  rising.  Mr.  Sala's  ideal  day  is  different.  He  shuns  delights, 
and  even  eggs  and  bacon  at  breakfast.  He  lives  laborious 
days,  and  if  he  outwatches  the  Bear,  his  vigils  are  occupied 
with  severe  classical  studies,  now,  alas !  almost  unknown  to 
polite  writers.  "  In  the  morning,  punctually  as  the  clock 
"  strikes  eight,"  the  busy  journalist  is  found  mortifying  the 
flesh  with  a  morsel  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  "  breakfast- 
"  ing  in  spectacles,  and  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand." 
The  scissors  are  not,  of  course,  a  professional  substitute  for 
a  fork,  but  imply  the  zeal  of  the  journalist  to  be  cutting  out 
paragraphs  and  trifling  with  the  paste-pot.  Then,  the 
morsel  of  toast  despatched,  this  industrious  student  (who 
sincerely  deserves  the  respectful  sympathy  of  all)  sits  down 
to  read  the  Times,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  Daily  News,  the 
Standard,  the  Post,  the  Advertiser,  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  Figaro.  Besides  this  ocean  of  stuff  which  must 
be  read,  there  comes  "  a  desultory  deluge  of  newspapers 
"  and  periodicals,"  containing  marked  paragraphs  about 
yourself,  your  past,  and  your  future.  Bub  the  neophyte 
may  be  informed  for  his  comfort  that  this  particular 
deluge  only  sweeps  into  the  rooms  of  persons  as  well 
known  as  Mr.  Sala.  Between  eight  and  ten  there  is 
no  harder  work  to  do  than  reading  the  papers.  Between 
ten  and  one  is  given  to  answering  letters.  These,  again, 
the  aspirant  will  only  be  troubled  with  when  he  is  a 
recognised  authority  on  Cookery,  Cremation,  the  Con- 
science Clause,  Folk  Lore,  Geography,  Sport,  Fiction, 
History,  the  Drama,  Science,  Diplomacy,  Dancing,  Gerry- 
mandering, Swordsmanship,  and  Serendipity.  Besides 
answering  letters,  the  journalist  is  cutting  out  of  news- 
papers pai'agraphs  which  may  be  made  the  topics  of  articles, 
is  pasting  them  on  slips  of  paper,  and  is  adding  his  own 
view  of  how  each  matter  should  be  treated.  These  slips 
are  carried  to  an  able  editor,  who  makes  his  selections 
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among  the  subjects.    At  one  you  have  luncheon,  "  like  a 
'  Christian  "  if  it  is  not  a  very  hard  day,  "  more  like  a 
'  manick  "  (if  we  may  quote  the  Claimant)  if  it  is  a  very 
hard  day    "  You  lunch  off  a  chair  by  your  side  "  (is  not  this 
meal  rather  heavy,  and  too  like  "  bolting  a  door "  ?)  and 
"  forget,  ten  minutes  afterwards,  whether  you  have  had  any 
"  lunch  at  all."    0  dura  ilia  !   Yet  is  journalism  thought  a 
nice  profession  for  people  in  feeble  health.    After  lunch  if 
the  day  be  not  so  very  hard  as  to  demand  luncheon  off  a 
chair,  you  read  "  some  solid  book."    There  are,  however 
journalists  who  smoke  a  cigarette  at  this  period  of  their 
labours.    Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.    «  From  two  to  a 
"  quarter  to  seven  you  are  'at  it,'  writing  leading  articles, 
or  stories,  or  essays."  Perhaps  most  people  find  the  hours 
between  ten  and  one  the  best  for  composition;  not  so 
Mr.  Sala.    Just  when  the  world  is  walking,  riding,  loung- 
ing, playing  lawn-tennis,  looking  on  at  a  cricket  match  or 
enjoying  the  wild  excitement  of  a  garden  party,  the  truly 
vigorous  journalist  pens  his  immortal,  though  fugitive, 
works.    At  five  he  unbends  over  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of 
plum  cake.  At  seven  he  dines.  Then  he  is  free  till  eleven  p.m. 
when  he  comes  home,  and  "  devotes  two  solid  silent  hours  "' 
to  study.    Meanwhile  bores,  beggars,  mad  people,  people 
with  grievances,  and  (we  may  add)  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  wish  to  write  for  the  press  never  cease  to  assail 
the  writer.     "These  are  only  incidental  items  in  your 
^  daily  burden.    There  is  the  calling,  such  as  it  is.  It 
does  not  lead  to  anything  in  particular  "  (except  to  a  con- 
gested liver  and  a  lunatic  asylum),  "  and  it  is  poorly  re- 
munerated." But  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box  remains 
this  good  thing;  "it  is  certainly  a  most  amusing  trade," 
although,  Mr.  Sala  says,  "the  journalist  must  work  on 
_  Sunday.    Thus  the  newspaper  man  may  cry,  like  Dangle 
m  the  Critic,  "  it's  plaguey,  but  it's  pleasant  too."  The 
trade  may  be  amusing  when  an  amusing  writer  plies  it ; 
but  in  too  many  cases  it  is  both  dull  and  the  cause  of 
dulness  in  others.    Such  as  it  is,  the  trade  which  is  ill  paid 
leads  to  nothing,  and  demands  the  life  of  a  Benedictine 
monk  is  much  coveted  by  people  who  do  not  bring  to  the 
business  one  single  necessary  quality.    These  people  are  the 
chief  of  all  the  bores  who  haunt  the  journalist. 


THE  WATER  COMPANIES'  CASE. 

rTIHE  Water  Companies'  Bill  promoted  by  the  Corpora- 
J~   tion  of  London  has  had  the  unexpected  result  of 
making  Mr.  CoorE  a  supporter  of  the  Ministerial  plan  for 
governing  London     At  least  he  is  negatively  a  supporter 
of  it.    He  does  not  so  much  care  how  it  will  affect  London 
as  how  it  will  affect  the  Corporation.    Provided  that  he  can 
see  the  Water  Companies  avenged  on  this  treacherous  body, 
he  will  be  content.    Londoners  may  pay  more  rates  and  have 
less  to  show  for  them  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  Corporation  suffers, 
Mr.  Coope  will  not  care.    Retributive  justice  is  all  that  is 
now  left  him.    If  he  can  but  see  the  measure  which  the 
Corporation  propose  to  mete  out  to  the  Water  Companies 
meted  out  to  them  in  return,  all  else  will  be  endurable. 
They  have  had  the  presumption  to  lay  their  unhallowed 
hands  upon  vested  interests  in  the  shape  of  back  dividends 
and  payments  regulated,  not  by  the  value  of  the  article,  but 
by  the  wealth  of  the  purchaser;  and  the  one  pleasure  'that 
Mr.  Coope  can  still  enjoy  is  to  recall  in  how  short  a  time 
other  and  stronger  hands  will  be  laid  upon  interests  with 
whic  h  the  Corporation  will  be  less  willing  to  play  fast  and 
loose. 

Besides  being  frankly  revengeful,  Mr.  Coope  is  also  a 
little  hasty.    It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  Water 
Companies  are  legally  entitled  to  the  large  present  and  yet 
larger  future  incomes  to  which  they  so  confidently  lay  claim 
The  increase  in  the  dividends  of  the  various  Water  Com- 
panies is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  growth 
of  a  trading  concern.     No  doubt  in  a  city  like  London 
the  Water  Companies  would  have  derived  a  considerable 
increase  even  from  this  source.     The  inhabited  area  is 
constantly  extending,  and  houses  which  consume  a  great 
quantity  of  water  are   constantly   taking  the  place  of 
houses  which  by  comparison   consume  very  little.  On 
the  system  on  which  the  Water  Companies  are  allowed 
to  base  their   charges,  these  causes  alone   would  have 
accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  prosperity.    But  the  process 
winch  has  been  most  conspicuously  at  work  is  of  another 
land.    The  Water  Companies  were  not  only  allowed  to 
charge  their  customers  in  proportion  to  the  value  or  the 
rent  of  their  houses— that  in  itself  might  have  roughly,  but 


not  inaccurately  expressed  the  actual  quantities  supplied. 
The  hardship  is  that,  when  provision  was  made  for  revaluing 
London  houses  from  time  to  time,  Parliament  omitted  to 
provide  that  the  increased  value  should  not   be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Water  Companies.    Interference  with 
the  income  derived  from  the  periodical  growth  in  the  valua- 
tion^ London  is  not  the  same  thing  as  interference  with 
the  income  derived  from  the  original  valuation.    The  latter 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  accordance  with  an 
Act  ot  Rarliament  for  water  supplied  by  the  Companies  The 
former  is  merely  an  accidental  result  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  for  a  different  purpose.    The  Legislature  chose  a 
rate  as  the  method  by  which  the  London  Water  Companies 
should  levy  their  payments  in  the  belief  that  it  would  prove 
generally  convenient,  and  the  only  way  in  which  payment 
by  meter  can  now  be  substituted  for  payment  by  rate 
is  by  fixing  the  price  per  thousand  gallons  at  the  figure 
which  will  bring   in   as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
brought  in  by  the  water-rate  originally  fixed.    But  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  when  Parliament  passed  the  Metro- 
polis Valuation  Act  it  intended  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the 
Water  Companies.    It  is  much  more  probable  that  this 
was  an  unforeseen  and  undesired  consequence,  and  that  if 
the  attention  of  Parliament  had  been  called  to  the  point 
care  would  have  been  taken  to  guard  against  it.  Parlia- 
ment can  hardly  be  precluded  from  repealing  the  Metro- 
polis  Valuation  Act,   and   introducing   in   its   stead  a 
71  of  Perpetual  Settlement.    If  it  did  so  the  claim 
ot  the   Water  Companies  to  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
come from  the  increasing  value  of  houses  would  disap- 
pear, and  if  this   disappearance  can  be  effected  by  the 
repeal  of  an  Act,  why  should  it  not  equally  be  effected  bv 
an  amending  of  it  ?    Whether  payment  by  meter  is  a  better 
or  worse  system  than  payment  by  rate,  and  whether  the 
amounts  at  present  suggested  will  be  found  sufficient  when 
the  Bill  put  forward  by  the  Corporation  is  in  Committee 
are  points  upon  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  express  or 
tr^-n  h°ld  an  °Pinion-    I*  is  not  on  these  grounds  that 
the  Bill  is  opposed  by  the  Water  Companies.    Their  con- 
tention  is  that  to  deprive  them  of  the  income  hereafter  to 
accrue  from  the  successive  revaluations  which  house  property 
in  London  will  undergo  is  an  act  of  robbery,  and  as  yet 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  contention  can  possibly  ' 
be  maintained.  r  J 

The  payment  of  back  dividends  out  of  current  profits 
which  is  another  of  the  rights  to  which  the  Bill  proposes  to 
set  a  limit  must  be  justified  by  the  provisions  of  the  special 
Acts  by  which  each  Company  is  governed.    But  in  esti- 
mating the  extent  of  the  claim  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  Companies  do  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands 
fcir  William  Harcourt  laid  great  stress  on  this  fact  the 
other  day,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Coope  was  pre- 
pared with  any  reply.    The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  the  Dobbs  case  makes  it  clear  that  the  dividends  of  the 
Water  Companies  in  past  years  have  been  swelled  by  pay- 
ments which  they  had  no  right  to  exact.    They  have 
rated  a  large  number  of  houses  on  their  gross  value 
when   they   ought   to  have    rated  them   on  their  net 
value,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  measures  has 
had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  dividends  paid  to  the 
proprietors     If  the  Companies  mean  to  stand  by  the  letter 
of  their  rights  in  the  matter  of  back  payments  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  Parliament  shows  equal  determination 
in  the  matter  of  back  repayments.    If  the  Companies  can 
appeal   to  statute  law,  their  customers  can  point  to  a 
judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  the  realm— a  judgment 
which,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Coope  seems  to  take  credit  to  his 
clients  for  not  disobeying.    Nor  is  the  method  by  which 
some  of  the  Companies  have  kept  down  their  rate  of  dividend 
m  order  to  appear  less  rich  than  they  really  are  a  par- 
ticularly straightforward  one.    Ordinarily  speaking  if  a 
prosperous  Company  chooses  to  give  its  shareholders  new 
shares   at   par   nobody  has  any  right  to  complain.  It 
may  be  an  extravagant  way  in  which  to  pay  additional 
dividend,  but  that  is  the  look-out  of  the  shareholders.  They 
are  distributing  their  own  money,  and  they  can  distribute  it 
how  they  please.    It  is  different  when  a  Company  is  ad- 
ministering  a  quasi-public  trust,  and  when  its  profits  are 
consequently  a  matter  of  public  concern.    In  this  case  it  is 
impossible  to  be  too  open   and  straightforward,  and  it 
argues  some  want  of  these  qualities  when  a  Company 
alleges  a  low  rate  of  dividend  as  a  proof  of  poverty,  and 
treats  the  issue  of  new  shares  at  par  as  something  too 
remote  from  the  controversy  to  be  worth  mentioning 
The  mistake  into  which  the  Companies  seem  inclined  to 
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fall  is  one  which  may  in  the  end  do  them  more  injury 
than  we  should  at  all  like  to  see  inflicted  on  them. 
The  air  of  injured  innocence  with  which  they  come  before 
the  public  is  only  calculated  to  provoke  resentment. 
They  have  a  case  which  up  to  a  certain  point  is  a  per- 
fectly just  one,  and  their  wisest  course  will  be  not  to  go 
a  step  beyond  it.  No  title,  it  is  true,  can  be  better  than 
a  title  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  as  time  goes  on  it  is 
likely  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  convince  the  elec- 
torate that  what  Parliament  was  free  to  do  it  is  not  always 
free  to  undo.  The  holder  of  a  perpetual  pension  has  an 
excellent  right  to  his  property,  but  he  will  be  wise  to 
commute  it  if  he  has  the  opportunity,  and  not  to  be  too 
solicitous  about  the  terms.  If  the  Water  Companies  wish 
to  keep  all  that  they  have  a  clear  claim  to,  their  best  course 
is  not  to  stand  out  for  everything  that  the  most  favour- 
able reading  of  their  pretensions  might  possibly  assign 
them. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

IT  is  the  happy  fate  of  M.  Ferry's  Ministry  to  prove  how 
easy  it  is  to  govern   the  French  Republic  after  a 
fashion.    To  judge  from  the  history  of  his  administration 
the  times  have  gone  by  when  a  strong  administration, 
working  by  means  of  a  sham  Legislative  Chamber,  was  the 
only  alternative  in  France  to  a  rapid  succession  of  feeble 
Ministries.    The  Legislative  Chamber  is  a  very  real  part 
of  the  Government.    It  has  its  own  way,  whenever  it 
knows,  or  thinks  it  knows,  its  mind.    The  majority  of  the 
deputies,  made  up  out  of  continually  varying  combinations 
among   the   numerous   parties,  can  reject   the  proposals 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  carry  amendments  against  it.  They 
can  and  do  contradict  themselves  continually.   After  voting 
that  the  Government  is  in  no  way  bound  to  find  work 
and  wages  for  the  labouring  classes,  they  still  feel  at  liberty 
to  name  a  Committee  to  reopen  the  whole  question.  When 
the  Cabinet  bring  in  a  Bill  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  against  the  evil-disposed  persons  who  make 
seditious  manifestations,  the  Chamber  accepts  the  measure, 
and  then  amends  it  till  it  becomes  no  longer  recognizable. 
But  all  this,  and  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing,  seems  to 
produce  no  effect  on  the  Ministry.    Little  more  than  a  year 
ago  Cabinets  came  and  went  every  few  weeks.    The  most 
short-lived  among  them  lost  at  least  one  of  its  members  in 
the  course  of  its  brief  existence.    M.  Ferry  has  seen  his 
way  to  change  all  that.    He  brings  forward  a  plan  for  con- 
fiscating a  large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Algerian  Arabs, 
and  sees  it  rejected  with  the  greatest  philosophy.  The 
financial  policy  of  his  Cabinet  is  disapproved,  and  he  is 
indifferent.   A  part  of  his  majority  leaves  him  in  the  lurch, 
and  shows  that  it  may  do  so  again  at  any  moment,  but 
M.  Ferry  stays  quietly  where  he  is.    It  is  sufficiently  sur- 
prising that  a  politician  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
very  strong  position  should  be  content  to  hold  office  on  such 
terms,  but  nobody  in  France  seems  to  think  it  at  all  wonder- 
ful.   Bonapartists  •  and  Royalists  sneer  at  M.  Ferry,  but 
they  do  as  much  for  every  Republican  Minister.  The 
Republicans  of  Radical  parties  are  very  much  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  reactionaries.    Their  Republic  is  to  be  some- 
thing very  unlike  the  actual  Government.    Another  Revo- 
lution must  be  gone  through  before  it  is  attained,  and  com- 
pared with  that  a  change  of  Ministry  is  a  very  small 
affair.     Meanwhile  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  is  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  got  just  the 
Cabinet  it  needs.     M.   Ferry  will   do  nothing  very 
dangerous,  and  obeys  orders.    His  Ministry  goes  quietly 
along  yielding  to  every  pressure,  and  with  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied.    He  certainly  cannot  complain  that  the 
country  makes  the  task  of  government  too  difficult ;  for  it 
has  agreed  to  forget  that  there  are  still  two  awkward  little 
wars  to  bring  to  an  end.    If  the  colonial  policy  of  France 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  tests  applied  in  any  other  country,  it 
is  at  present,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  a  masterpiece  of 
frivolity.    Madagascar  is  as  if  it  never  had  been  as  far  as 
France  is  concerned.  It  is  never  heard  of  except  through  the 
correspondents  of  English  papers.  In  Tonquin  the  capture  of 
Sontay  has  been  the  end  of  everything.  Admiral  Courbet's 
forco  is  keeping  quiet  in  its  quarters,  while  France  is 
waiting  to  see  whether  something  may  not  turn  up  for  its 
advantage  in  Egypt  after  all.    Until  that  is  settled  the 
country  is  obviously  disposed  to  let  the  magnificent  scheme 
of  a  colonial  empire  in  the  Far  East  go  to  keep  company 
with  last  year's  snows. 


The  most  recent  example  of  the  Chamber's  practice  of 
playing  with  its  Cabinet  has  been  the  treatment  of  the  Bill 
for  preventing  seditious  demonstrations  in  the  streets.  It 
is  perhaps  entitled  to  say  that  the  Ministry  has  invited  the 
treatment  it  has  received.    The  Bill  is  one  of  the  various 
consequences  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon's  little  escapade 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year.    The  Republicans  were  then 
so  terribly  frightened  at  being  attacked  with  a  cloud  of 
handbills  that  they  felt  something  must  be  done  to  make 
anything  of  the  kind  impossible  in  future.    The  Courts 
having  decided  that  pasting  a  political  placard  on  a  wall 
was  not  an  act  of  sedition,  the  Chambers  resolved  that  it 
must  be  made  one.    It  was  not  enough  to  imprison  the 
Bonapartist  Pretender  and  send  the  Orleanist  Princes  on 
their  travels.    Accordingly  a  Bill  was  prepared  by  which  it 
was  made  a  police  offence  to  put  up  a  handbill  exciting  to 
sedition.    It  was  not  easy  to  legislate  on  this  subject  at  all. 
The  French  code  already  provides  for  the  severe  punish- 
ment of  all  who  make  demonstrations  against  the  esta- 
blished  Government,   so   that   fresh    legislation  was  to 
a  large  extent  unnecessary,  and  even  dangerous  in  so 
far  as  it  was   likely  to  confuse  the  existing   law.  The 
necessity  of  allowing  full  liberty  to  candidates  for  election 
had  induced  the  Chambers  of  1881  to  give  everybody  the 
right  of  placarding  his  opinions  if  he  pleased.    That,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  that  a  Pretender,  and  possible  chief  of  a 
revolution,  was  to  be  entitled  to  cover  Paris  with  bills 
which  might  prove  an  incitement  to  disturbance.    The  task 
before  the  Ministry  was  to  frame  a  measure  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  punish  the  purely  seditious  bill-sticker 
without  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  candidates.    In  a 
country  troubled  with  parties  in  a  state  of  permanent 
hostility  to  the  form  of  government  it  was  manifestly  not 
easy  to  draw  the  line  in  an  intelligible  way.    It  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  subtler  men  than  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
or  even  M.  Ferry,  to  make  a  law  by  which  judges  and 
magistrates  could  decide  at  once  whether  the  manifesto 
which  would  be  innocent  during  an  election  was  an  offence 
against  order  six  months  later.    The  wisest  course  would 
have  been  to  leave  the  difficulty  alone,  and  rely  on  the 
ample   powers   of  the   French  code  to  punish  sedition. 
Offences  such  as  Prince  Napoleon's  are  really  political, 
whatever  they  may  be  technically ;  and  a  Government  is 
always   entitled   to   punish   a  Pretender   who   tries  to 
create  disturbance  if  it  thinks  him  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  deserve  the  honour.     The  Chambers,  however,  were 
not  disposed  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  the  Ministry 
has  accordingly   brought   in  its   Bill.     M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  who,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  charge  of 
the  Bill,  felt  the  difficulty  of  excusing  its  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  candidates  so  acutely,  that  he  had  re- 
course to  a  species  of  quibbling,  excellently  adapted  to  per- 
suade the  Chamber  that  the  Ministry  was  not  in  earnest. 
The  Bill,  according  to  this  ingenious  gentleman,  was  not 
an  interference  with  liberty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  safe- 
guard.   It  secured  to  every  citizen  the  cherished  liberty  of 
not  seeing  the  Government,  which  he  of  course  loves  and 
respects,  abused  on  the  walls  in  the  course  of  his  daily- 
walks.    If  under  this  law  a  placard  can  be  pulled  down, 
that  is   not   because   it  is  a   placard,   but   because  it 
may  cause  a  crowd  of  idle  people  to  collect  and  block  the 
road.    By  these  and  similar  arguments  equally  worthy  of 
the  ingenious  thinkers  attacked  in  the  Letters  to  a  Provincial 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  persuaded  the  Chamber  to  accept 
the  Bill. 

The  Deputies  were  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  a  measure 
which  might  prove  such  an  excellent  rod  in  pickle  for  the 
backs  of  Bonapartists  or  Royalists,  but  they  proceeded  to 
deal  with  it  in  their  own  way.  They  amended  the  clause 
making  it  a  police  offence  to  put  up  a  seditious  placard,  and 
propose  to  hand  cases  of  this  kind  over  to  the  coins  d'assises. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  will,  of  course,  be  to  make 
the  summary  punishment  of  politicians  who  incite  to 
sedition  impossible,  and  give  them  a  welcome  chance  of  a 
great  political  trial.  Under  pretence  of  elucidating  the 
law  as  to  what  is  a  seditious  manifestation,  the  Deputies 
have  provided  for  the  confusion  of  the  judges.  They  have 
made  it  an  offence  of  one  kind  to  cry  "  Vive  le  roi  !  "  in  the 
streets,  and  another  to  print  the  same  words  on  a  placard. 
As  the  Deputies  have  left  the  Bill,  the  over-zealous  Bona- 
partist who  tears  a  flag  or  breaks  a  shield  can  only  be  sent 
to  six  months'  imprisonment;  while  if  he  smashes  a  lamp 
he  may  be  condemned  to  two  years  under  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  code.  The  discretion  of  the  prefects,  which  has 
always  been  liable  to  abuse,  will  be  wider  than  ever,  and  the 
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-Republicans  in  their  zeal  for  the  freedom  of  the  streets  will 
eSI eXZ^-A  ttlln0StreQgthen  an  oId  and  recognized 

Upper  Chamber»  wbich  ^  gaining 
authority  from  the  inconsequence  and  confusion  of  the 

thTi'^^r  V°  S°me  SOrt  of  coherence,  and  it  is  on 
et,  ^atM-FER™  Probably  relies  to  give  him  an 

excuse  for  allowing  his  work  to  be  hacked  to  pieces  with  so 
much  apparent  placidity.  P 
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WE  recently  referred  to  the  probability  that  before  Ion- 
liL  a  t  ^  °CTletters  %Iould  enrol  themselves  in  something 

Sbilttv  be        10D'    Ear,J  in  the  Present  week  V*o- 
veviesL^T  \Certainty-    A  s^«.  but  remarkably 
C        i      eec  n?  WaS  assembled  in  the  Adelphi  on 
Monday,  and  the  Society  was  regularly  constituted  Its 
scope  is  wide.    While  Mr.  Besant  and  Mr  Black'iore  re 
presented  fiction  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hm    £  E  re 
presented  the  English  Chur^'  and  ilM^ 
Eomanism  ;  and  various  branches  of  literature,  the  drama 
and  fine  art  sent  their  delegates,  the  law  be  ng  per W 
most  conspicuous  in  the  person  of  several  eminentVembeS 

Comt-Sr  f  ?f  ?e  °nly.tW0  memWs  of  the  provision* 
Committee  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  the  publisher 
was  conspicuously  absent;  but  Cardinal  MATOviCoudy 
denounced  the  wickedness  of  the  trade  in  America,  and  ilr 
Herman  Merivale  followed  with  some  very  curiouTane£ 
f?£S^St  ^  «i  Present  Se 

th£  tLD°t:  h°Wever'  hl  sPeeches  at  an  afternoon  meeting 

fatfuSS  Vt7S  °bjeCts  °f  the  new  Soci^  can  be 

f  athered.  The  unanimity  of  Monday  made  the  proceeding 
almost  monotonous.    If  the  Company  of  AuthorfwSes  for 

pa^hKnd'  S  iSSUe  itS  Pr°SpeCt-  in  the  forml  °a 
pamphlet,  and  if  those  most  interested  on  the  other  side 
have  any  reply  to  make,  they  need  have  no  difficulty  n 
putting  it  forward.  The  public  good,  which  after  all  shou  d 
be  and  pi -obabl y  is,  the  chief  object  of  the  Company,  wiU  be 

tnon  "t:i  uVn°PeQ  Statement  Two  sibje^ts,  from 
among  the  half-dozen  mentioned  in  the  prospectus  tower 
above  the  rest  as  of  the  highest  importance.  Some  measure 
of  international  copyright  must  be  sought  for;  and,  to  use 

<relT     °Whe  ^0TeUXS'  "the  m'-'tenance  of  Hen  Ty 
relations  between  author  and  publisher  "  must  be  the  object 
of  the  strongest  efforts.    It  is  impossible  to  believ  X 
that  the  interests  of  the  publisher  and  the  an  h or  are 

ives\z  tv  rf1  intent  ,b4tween  tbe«  s 

oe  kept  up  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
recent  complaints  were  fomented  by  persons  who  had  no 
true  love  for  either  party.  If  the  Company  of  Aul  s 
car ,  make  its  weight  felt  in  this  part  of  ,1s  proved TtesT 
it  will  be  by  composing  differences  of  little  moment  and  by 
turmsh.ng  skilled  arbitrators  in  more  difficult  cases  but 

SH2^=e-^  "5  tBSVl 

successf  ul  author  as  the  question  of  the  publisher  touches 
the  beginner.  But  when  we  ourselves  recognize  and  can  ,et 
other  nations  to  recognise,  that  a  forei^erfconvriS  f 2 
f  hiS  Watch  0r  bis  Po^^nTeau  one" tf 
acco mpl ished-a  task  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  m-ati 

go  far°  to^lo8 intr  ^V*  °f  aUth°rS'  Md  °"e 
gotar  to  help  m  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  relations 

n  their  difficult  course  without  increasing  the  evils  tW 

thanks'' of7  WmihaVe  °nly  the  aPP-batn  out  ^ 
thanks  of  every  honest  man,  be  he  author,  publisher,  or 


does  nof  belongt  a' Bur ££jSrS  flf?  S  ^ 
leisure.    He  must  still  atte^thtfenl  gthoof retiX  3 
course;  and,  besides  the  amusements  own  t«  ,i    tk  ^     y'  ■ 
may  drop  into  a  Ji^^^lSZ^^S^ 
the  professor  happens  to  be  talking  about.    Still  his  time  wo!  lit 
hang  heavily  on  his  hands  if  it  were  not  for  his  pecSrSS 

c  !lm%WhVS  a  ^  t0  few  of  us>  has  dealt  unkindly  by  the 
Corps  Bursch;  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  instead  6!  in- 
creasing his  happiness,  has  robbed  him  of  some  of  lis  favourite 
diversions     Before  1848  he  had  a  larger  scope    and  Z 
bought  that  to  drill  an  obnoxious  PhSstine  Ss  an  ag^ealWe 
way  of  spending  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.    Tbe  who  it 
corps  would  assemble  before  the  bouse  of  the  man  f^m  whom  one 
of  its  members  had  received  a  real  or  a  fancied  slight  and  tre  t 
himhrstof  all  to  a  "cats'  concert  "-that  is,  to  the  most  di 
cordant  uproar  their  ingenuity  was  capable  of  invenlL  and  i  1 
st ruments  carefully  put  out  of  tune "  beforehand  of  p%aucin" 

a  h  i "edCtSt!d  tg  eD0Ugh  \°  all°W  the  ™th*  time  to  make 
a  fliaiied  toilette  ;  then  came  the  cry  «  Light,  light"  when  he 
bad  to  place  a  lamp  or  candle  in  the  window  and'af7erwards 
ovt  f  u  awa^  /vhenithad  to  be  immediately  removed  1W 
cries  alternated   at  varying  rates   of  speed   until   ti  e   vo u n  ^ 

^-bleinthesirUni^ 

UmTlCl  l0Vedut0,  co^4ate,  and  which  a   fs tiu  earl 

time  the  Landsmannschaften  ruled  with  amri  nf  ,'r™     t  a 
days  when  the  municipal  authoritieT  offen  Ted     e  s   denS  Tel 

bto  submit0  thAadjaCent  "Ua8es-       thus  starve  the 
into  submission.    Or  course  nothing  of  the  kind  could  „„T 
done  but  some  remnants  of  the  ancient  disciplm  ttih  rela  n  If 
a  tradesman  has  behaved  imnroperlv  to  a  atn<W  +iL       •  I 
the  various  corps  meet,  and, &J^S,^iStJSS^£ 

w  th?he0otndfe°;blThng  ^  ^  ^  ^  to' S 

venes  such  an  order  he  is  put  into  a\ind  0 feoventr^  Zt  t 
of  his  comrades  are  allowed  either  t^£&[^$fi& 

I  S^J&  SySt6m  USed  t0  b--P>-ed\vitmh-colt 

Uifr  T?eCl^tVtYbfr  di^e0t 


Ganz  Europa  wuodert  sich  nicht  weniir 
Welch  em  neues  Keich  entstanden  ist 
Wer  am  meisten  trinken  kann  ist  Kiinin- 
iiiv-huf  wei  (he  meisten  Madcl.en  kmt. 


THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  CORPS  BURSCII. 
A  JmSNi°  fan  7h°  P,ossesse9  an7  marked  ability  for  the  line 


 — ■  '»wui,(jcu  l\US»b( 

In  fact,  it  is  the  court  of  the  old  Lord  of  Miami*  wi 
introduced  to  it  must  go  through  various  Z         Whoever  is 
each  of  which,  in  the  cL  of  a  efra  ct  rv  FoTnnv  l!  f^^'f' 

rardW-» 

An  account  of  one  "  Tl  e  i  ^  ^t.rV^  be  rePrad^. 
general  idea  of  all.  When  th  ^  honou,  of  k  '  1  f  ?  •I,letty  -0od 
the  squire  is  summoned  before f  the  dl  h?d, 18  cont'^ 

of  the  table  supported  by£  Lthts  W^°,sit9  at  ^VT15,61' end 
dignitaries  of  sfate  in  their  oLial  robes  F  Smnd^  hy  %C 
rank  of  a  knight  is  ordered  to  retire  &  thf***  ^  W?*  tU 
then  proceeds  to  catechize  thTwpiranT  as  t^Tffl  ^  ^ 
connected  with  the  theorv    „/  V'   d'racillt  questions 

object  is  to  extract  from some  answer  beef  kw"  His 
into  an  expression  of  wan  of  Zu  H  Cb  ma/  be  C0Dstrued 
If  he  succeeds  in  thh "the ■dJ.t,  TT  }°  the  imai  C0l»'t- 
in  abhorrence  of  th^ fhei es ?  the  di2r  6  tP,  ^  his  hands 
knights  turn  up  the  h^s,  the 

is  not  only  commanded  to  return  £  hi,  ?n  1 unfo'tunate squire 
claied  to  be  in  beer  Coventrv  fW,  ™  .  1  P  aCe'  but  he  is  de" 
himself  by  imbibing  S  C3"  °&  eXtrl<5ate 

time.     Nor  Ls  this  the  only  dan"  i^tt  ll^r,witai»  «  K^en 
v  Udl)gei   the  catechumen  has  to 
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dread.  The  knights,  too,  are  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  if  he 
makes  an  admission  which  seems  to  infringe  upon  these,  he  will 
be  greeted  by  a  dozen  challenges  to  beer  tournaments  as  soon  as 
he  takes  his  seat  among  them.  When  he  has  passed  his  State 
examination  successfully  he  is  handed  over  to  the  spiritual  powers. 
The  bishop  takes  his  seat  upon  a  barrel  which  has  been  placed 
on  a  convenient  table,  while  the  duke  and  the  officers  of  his 
court  stand  around.  The  worthy  ecclesiastic  now  in  his  turn 
questions  the  squire  with  respect  to  his  private  life  and  cha- 
racter, more  especially  his  love  a  Hairs.  It  is  of  course  an  under- 
stood thing  that  no  one  is  expected  to  tell  the  truth  either  to  the 
duke  or  the  bishop,  and  the  fun  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  con- 
sists in  the  allusions  to  real  circumstances  made  by  the  latter, 
and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  parried.  When  the  episcopal 
court  is  satisfied,  the  bishop  speaks  a  few  words  of  kindly 
admonition.  He  probably  advises  the  aspirant  to  cultivate 
a  greater  catholicity  of  taste,  to  love  the  blonde  without 
scorning  the  brown,  and  never  to  allow  his  attention  to  be 
so  entirely  absorbed  by  the  beauty  of  the  mistress  as  to  be  entirely 
unmindful  of  the  charms  of  the  maid.  The  squire  is  told  to 
kneel,  and  asked  what  title  he  wishes  to  assume ;  he  generally 
chooses  one  that  contains  a  humorous  reference  to  the  lassitude 
that  follows  upon  vinous  exhilaration,  and  in  a  minute  more, 
instead  of  a  little  water  being  sprinkled  gently  upon  his  head,  a 
quantity  of  beer  is  poured  over  it.  Thus  dripping,  he  is  made  to 
crouch  on  all  fours  before  the  duke,  who  dubs  him  with  an  old 
sword. 

Among  the  most  important  officials  of  the  Beer  State  is  the 
court  poet,  although  he  does  not  hold  cabinet  rank.  He  is  the 
editor  of  the  official  beer  gazette,  and  bound  to  keep  secresy  as  to 
the  names  of  the  contributors.  The  gazette,  which  is  read  pub- 
licly once  a  month,  contains  not  only  the  proclamations  of  the 
duke  and  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  bishop,  but  a  number  of 
parodies  on  ancient  and  modern  authors ;  a  large  amount  of  news, 
either  imaginary  or  real,  as  to  the  doings  of  the  various  members 
of  the  corps,  and  comments  on  the  events  of  the  period  it  covers. 
It  is  purely  satirical ;  and,  as  it  is  understood  that  no  one  has 
a  right  to  take  offence  at  anything  it  contains,  the  seniors  often 
use  it  to  check  the  extravagances  and  bad  manners  of  the  younger 
members. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  an  institution  which  has  after  all 
only  a  local  importance  because  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  whole 
life  of  the  corps.  Every  one  can  see  from  the  above  that  it  may 
rise  to  an  encounter  of  wits,  or  sink  into  brutal  and  drunken 
ruffianism.  Sometimes  a  single  term  decides  the  character  of  a 
corps.  A  few  of  the  older  members  leave,  and  about  as  many 
join  it  who  come  from  associated  societies  in  other  Universities. 
They  are  distinguished  drinkers  and  swordsmen,  and  they  give  the 
tone  to  the  association  they  join.  Where  during  the  last  term  a 
parody  on  Homer,  a  happy  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  or  an  allusion 
to  Goethe  would  exempt  the  originator  from  a  beer  penalty,  such 
things  are  now  voted  Philistine,  and  every  subject,  except  drink- 
ing, fencing,  and  other  still  less  edifying  matters,  is  decried  as 
"  shop."  But  such  a  condition  of  things  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  a  late  debate  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  showed 
how  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Corps.  Herr  von  Zitzewitz, 
for  instance,  pointed  out  that  no  less  than  five  of  the  present 
Ministers  had  belonged  to  such  a  society  in  their  youth,  and  that 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Centre  several  clergymen  were  seated  who  were 
once  renowned  for  their  mastery  of  every  accomplishment  in 
which  the  heart  of  the  Bursch  takes  delight.  We  should  certainly 
imagine  that  the  active  members  of  a  students'  society  are 
tolerably  free  from  the  sin  of  cramming,  a  practice  that  seems 
lately  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  Universities  of  Germany,  and 
which  the  speakers  of  all  parties  agreed  in  denouncing ;  but  in 
what  way  either  his  recreations  or  his  more  serious  exercises  can 
tend  to  promote  the  "  earnestness  and  thoroughness  "  which  were 
said  to  distinguish  the  Corps  Bursch  in  his  after  life  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

Every  Verbindung  has  its  own  special  anniversaries  which  it  cele- 
brates with  as  much  splendour  as  its  means  will  permit.  On  such 
occasions  numbers  of  the  old  members  who  have_  now  become 
grave  and  in  some  cases  even  venerable  citizens  revisit  the  scenes 
of  their  former  riot,  and  deputations  from  similar  societies  in  other 
Universities  attend  to  take  part  in  the  festivities,  the  chief  of  which 
is  of  course  a  grand  commers.  On  one  of  the  high  days  it  is  usual 
for  the  corps  to  parade  the  streets  on  horseback  or  in  open 
carriages.  Such  processions  are  occasionally  magnificent,  and 
when  fancy  dresses  and  masks  are  worn  by  the  active  mem- 
bers, they  are  not  unfrequently  amusing,  though  most  Eng- 
lishmen are  apt  to  think  them  a  rather  childish  diversion. 
There  is  one  procession,  however,  which  never  fails  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  a  stranger.  When  a  student  dies  at  the 
University  during  term  time,  all  the  rest  request  permission  to 
pay  him  the  last  honours.  First  come  the  societies  with  their 
bands  playing  sacred  music ;  the  students  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  of  them  follow.  The  funeral  takes  place  at  night,  the  seniors 
march  with  drawn  swords,  and  all  the  rest  with  torches  which 
throw  a  strange,  vivid,  but  uncertain  light  on  young  faces 
that  wear  an  unwonted  seriousness.  Thus  they  pass  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  churchyard  where  the 
body  has  before  been  brought,  and  the  clergyman  is  waiting. 
They  form  a  large  circle  round  the  open  grave,  and  stand  silently 
while  the  service  is  performed,  and  a  few  fittiug  words  are  spoken, 
•ifter  which  they  return  as  they  came,  but  only  to  the  churchyard 
gate.    As  soon  as  that  is  passe'd,  they  once  more  arrange  them- 


selves into  a  circle,  the  torches  are  cast  in  a  great  pile  in  the 
centre,  and  when  the  flame  leaps  through  the  reddening  smoke, 
the  bands  suddenly  strike  up  a  new  tune,  and  hundreds  of  voices 
join  in  the  old  song  :  — 

Gaudeamus  igrrrrr, 

Juvenes  dum  surau?, 

Post  jucxmdam  juventutem, 

Post  molest  am  senectutem, 

Xos  liabtbit  humus. 


OMNE  MEMBRUM  LIBERALE  EST  ANIMAL 
RATIONALE. 

THE  rather  canine  Latinity  of  the  title  of  this  article  and  the 
scholastic  form  of  its  conclusion  need  not  frighten  anybody. 
It  is  only  a  brief,  but  careful,  analysis  of  every  non-official  speech 
delivered  on  the  Government  side  during  the  late  Egyptian  debate, 
and  will  be  found  profitable  for  many  things.  The  matter  is 
derived  strictly  from  the  Times'  report.  The  form  is,  wherever  it 
is  possible,  and  indeed  generally,  the  words  of  the  speakers  them- 
selves. The  intention  to  vote  is  not  always  textually  expressed 
in  the  speeches,  but  has  been  supplied  from  the  division  list ;  and, 
where  the  course  of  a  member's  exercise  of  his  reason  is  too 
little  apparent  from  his  own  words,  it  has  been  indicated  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  logic  and  probability,  usually  in  brackets. 
It  has  been  a  great  temptation  to  include  the  utterances  of 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  but,  as  their  speeches 
usually  went  to  illustrate  a  different  proposition,  this  seemed 
disorderly.  No  other  speaker  on  the  Government  side  has 
been  omitted.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  for  dis- 
cussion was  whether  recent  disasters  in  Egypt,  including,  when 
the  debate  actually  began,  the  fall  of  Sinkat  and  the  massacre  of 
its  garrison,  were  due  in  great  part  to  the  vacillation  and  incon- 
sistency of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Neither  the  original 
policy  of  occupation,  nor  that  of  future  withdrawal,  nor  _  that  of 
immediate  and  renewed  military  action,  properly  came  within  the 
limits  of  it,  still  less  events  preceding  the  occupation.  The  speeches 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  were  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  these  things,  and  so  were  some  of  those  of  their 
supporters.  These  have  been  indicated  briefly,  but  none  has  been 
left  out. 

Sir  George  Campbell  had  long  warned  the  Government  of  the 
danger  in  which  they  were  involving  themselves.  They  had  un- 
doubtedly got  into  a  deplorable  hole.  Half  measures  were  utterly 
useless  with  Orientals.  He  doubted  whether  the  Government 
reforms  were  welcome  or  suited  to  the  Egyptians.  Therefore  he 
should  vote  for  the  Government. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  thought  the  Government  had  behaved  to 
Egypt  in  a  most  unjust  and  high-handed  manner.  The  English 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  massacres  in  the  Soudan. 
If  what  they  had  done  had  been  done  by  their  opponents,  these 
opponents  would  have  had  to  go  out  of  office  in  a  fortnight.  The 
Government  was  in  a  horrid  mess.  Therefore  he  should  move 
that  the  House  declines  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  Labouchere  thought  the  Government  had  made  mistakes. 
Liberals  ought  not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  an  anti-Liberal  policy. 
The  Government  had  not  acted  in  accordance  with  their  own  prin- 
ciples in  Egypt.  Therefore  be  should  first  vote  that  the  House 
expresses  no  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  had  been  no  inconsistency  in  that  conduct. 

Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  said  nothing  in  particular  aud  nothing  at  all 
about  the  question.  He  thought  withdrawal  would  bristle  with 
mischievous  consequences,  so  he  would  vote  with  the  Government 
[which  is  pledged  to  withdrawal]. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  action 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  therefore  he  should  vote 
with  them. 

Mr.  Forster  thought  that  after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  things 
were  in  such  a  position  that  there  was  no  power  in  Egypt  except 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
quite  realize  that  nothing  was  less  likely  to  succeed  than  the 
attempt  of  a  Western  nation  to  govern  an  Oriental  country  by 
advice  to  Oriental  administrators.  The  Government  could  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  could  divest  themselves  of  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  the  Soudan.  Why  did  they  not  stop  the  attempts 
to  reconquer  it  ?  The  business  of 'Sinkat  was  sad  and  humiliating. 
The  Government  could  have  relieved  Sinkat.  Therefore  he  would 
give  the  Government  his  hearty  support. 

Mr.  John  Morley  thought  the  Government  had  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive  by  abandoning  the  Soudan.  He  dis- 
approved their  plan  of  turning  Angle-Indian  administrators  loose 
in  Egypt.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  The  Prime  Minister's  analogies  broke  down.  For  all 
these  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Government. 

Dr.  Lyons  thought  it  absurd  that  a  man  like  Cherif  should  be 
expected  to  act  as  a  blind  puppet  at  the  dictation  of  those  who 
occupied  his  country.  Cherif  was  a  man  of  great  ability.  There- 
fore he  would  vote  for  the  Government  [which  turned  Cherif 
out  of  office]. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  thought  the  Government  might  have  been 
vacillating  and  inconsistent,  but  he  intended  to  vote  that  they 
were  not.  The  Government  had  not  been  alive  to  the  actual 
position.  Nothing  would  do  them  more  harm  than  their  continual 
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proclamations  of    intention  to   withdraw  from 
Therefore  he  should  vote  for  them. 

better  bSmed^??,  ^  the  G°™ent  were  not 

prohibited  He'  S  *\ hQ  exPedltl0Q  of  Hieta  Pasha  was  not 
the  Government  1  *  ^  °f  vacill^°  »  the  fact  of 

me  uo\einment  enunciating  a  wise  and  excellent  uolicv  l«.=t 
August  and  not  enforcing  it  till  January  P     7  * 

question  ^  dW  DOt  Say  in  V**»**  about  the 

Mr.  Waddy  thought  the  Government  entirelv  inconsistent  in 
propose  to.relieveTokkar;  therefore  he  sho  id  vot ^ that  the  e 
had  been  no  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government  If 
his  country  gave  advice,  it  must  insist  ou  havmg it  followed 

SnsztSrssJr  toMd  Cherif  p»-  - -35i£r  £ 

relieve  Tokkar.    The  rea  on  ft2w"T  ,WblCl1  WftS  8'oio-  to 

Wlw,i,,fc  .,?  I  ,  ,r  rery  d,n«,*i,t  iroui  tliM  wMch  it 
and  vaciLtin'    haf  It  ^  T  ""f^  The-V  TCere  80  isolate 

steps  B£?zX2i!^ff  iv  r  rk  ,fouf  di?rent 

that  thev  were  not  it  ^ i,  ,       ■  .  llj«^^re  he  should  vote 

events  of  The  fiffSS  £  ir""1"?  at  aU',aud  tLat  the 
inaction.  ln  D0  vva^  duo  to  th™  action  or 

&^^i^t^r^ aud  mot.ives  of  tho 

from  the  fifteen  or  twentv^,?  fr     i  the  majority  may  be  gathered 

thought  it  ^^SS^SJSh.  \:  thal-  fr&* who 

account  of  the  faith  ti,,7„  •  g?,  ^0USe  ot  Commons  an 
with  great  AeSl  a, 55  M       la  t,e'U'  lt  is  iJ0!sil,Ie  to  a»»^e 

Parliament.    HeT  m  to  ^  ve"Sd         rTt*  *  ^  Fef  "5 
not  been  guilty  of  vacillaSoJ  and         sSLSTJ^SSSR  ^ 
lamentable  events  in  the  Soudan  were  not  d  Ao'  /tJr  V0t  - 
^tent^LJwS^*  th6y  Slcon- 

(3)  Because  he  thought  their  Dolicvhnd  in  tU*  ™  *  i 
.    (4)  Because  he  thought  their  no  i  v  at  t     P       T  W1'°n"- 
■was  wroDg.  P0il'~y  at  the  present  moment 

faSe.B°Ca°Se       ^  «»t  be  „„„1(r  fa  tLc 

^St^ss  Kr'rere ,ls  r»* 

voted.  *  1CU  "e  £lltAu  aild  against  which  he 

(I)  Because  t.  ChjmgH  tie  proposition  unproved 

exceptions.    Or,  lastly-      °  ^^giUeb-famko*  disasters 

d.  (4)  Because  he  had  any  logical  reason  at  all  for  doing  what  he 

^^WS^S^ I?  strict  form. 
rationale.  3  °S  So1'1  rutwne  dinjuntur  est  animal 

ow"e  est  animal  rationale. 

Q.  E.  D. 
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on  Dy  Mr.  Oolman  on  its  site.  These  have  rw^cA  tt  .  , 
ground-plan  of  the  eastern  portior mS  tti^SSt„S?wW! 
well  as  the  form,  dimensions,  and  general  S  of  H  ^  f 
Sincere  thanks  are  due  both  o  Mr.  Cdman  for  the  ^t™^ 
which  has  rendered  their  disinterment  po  bt  and  to  Those' W 
whom  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  fo/the  care  and  ski mZh£l 

sUft™  !  1  St?,lsd  by  no  le8s  a  P««o»  than  Erasmus 

bkeltoo,  when  not  scurrilous,  s  often  dull    His  attpm,^  ■ 
poetr,  are  stigmatized  by  Hallam  a   •  '  ,Me,  y  "SSSiS. 

ZSS!'-      "  °,         ""  '"  Court,!  „hile  we  recognize  th« 

ssr"*,1*1' io  "tomM  m«  voiubiii,™c„„ura 

vast  incongruous  mass  of  multifarious  learning  hri<,*l \Z  J?\ 

Passer  deliciee  mea;  puell« 
Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  suis  ainabat— 

-*      ***  «. 

Oyb,  I  saj'  our  cat 
Worrowed  her  on  that 
Which  I  loved  beste. 
It  cannot  be  exprest 
My  sorrowful  hevvuess 
But.  al  without  redress 

0  cat  of  churlyshe  kVnde 
The  teend  was  in  thy  minde 
Whan  thou  my  bvrd  untwyncd 

1  wolde  thou  liaddest  ben  blynd. 

No  man  can  be  sure 
Alway  to  have  pleasure, 
As  wtl  perceive  ye  may 
How  my  disport  and  playe 
JJroin  me  was  taken  away 
By  Gyb  our  eat  sauaije, 
riiat  in  a  fifrious  rage 
Caught  Philip  by  the  head 
Aud  slue  him  there  starke  dead 

and  divetsiiies  htfeW  "with  senSnceT  '  ^ Ttr^  Dames 
of  the  Psajms,  and  torn  tb  t  a  T  ^  V"lgate  version 
services  of  the  Church  :"  devotional  portions  of  the 

Kyrie  ele3-son, 

Christe  elevson, 
Kyrie  eleyson ; 

For  Philip  Sparowes  soule 
oet  us  our  bead  roule, 
Bet  us  now  whisper 
A  Paternoster 
.  LauJa,  anima  mea,  Dominum. 

ment  in  a  humorous  excommunicatlon-f    ^  *°  C°^a  ^ 

That  vengeaunce  I  aske  and  cry 
by  way  of  exclamacion, 
On  al  the  whole  nation 
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Of  caltes  wilde  and  tame 
God  send  them  Sorrow  and  shame  ; 
That  cat  specially 
That  slew  so  cruelly 
Mylitle  piety  sparow 
Tliat  I  brought  up  at  Carow — 

in  a  manner  that  recalls  Ovid's  summons  to  the  feathered  tribes  to 
ioin  in  the  funeral  lamentations  over  (Jorinna's  parrot  proceeds 
to  call  on  the  birds  of  the  air  to  take  part  in  the  burial  service 
for  the  repose  of  Thilip  Sparrow's  soul : — 
Robyn  red  breste 

He  shal  he  the  preeste 

The  requiem  mass  to  syng, 

Lofty  warbeling 

With  helpe  of  the  red  (n  od)  sparow 
And  the  chattering  swallow 
This  hearse  for  to  halow. 

The  "  popinjay  "  is  to  be  the  gospeller,  and  the  "mavis''  the 
epistoller  ;  ihe  cuckoos  are  to  fullil  the  duty  of  chanters,  while 

The  peewyt,  the  lapwing 

The  vehicles  shall  synge. 
The  ostrich,  the  eater  of  horse-shoes,  which  strong  fare  so  spoils  his 
voice  tbat  he  cannot  "  synge  tunably,"  is  to  act  as  bellman,  while 

Chaunteclere  our  cocke 

Must  tell  what  is  a  clocke. 

The  phoenix  is  to  provide  the  incense  for  the  funeral,  while  the 
eagle  is  to  act  as  dean,  and  the  goshawk  as  precentor 

Shall  haue  a  roule 
The  queristers  to  controule  ; 

and 

The  hobby  and  the  musket 
The  sensers  and  crosse  shall  set, 
The  kestrel  in  all  this  warke 
Shal  he  the  holy  water  clarke. 

This  is  "excellent  fooling"  and  as  innocent  as  the  "  Who  killed 
Cock  Robin  ?  "  of  our  own  nurseries.  We  cannot,  however,  pardon 
Skelton  when  be  thus  goes  on  to  parody  the  solemn  ritual  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  burial  service  :  — 

God  send  my  sparows  soule  good  rest, 
Requiem  'ttirnam  dona  els,  Domint  : 
A  porta  inferi : 
Credo  videre  bona  Domini : 
I  pray  God  Philip  to  heuen  may  flie, 
Domine,  exaudi  oracionem  meum: 
To  heuen  he  shal,  from  heuen  he  came  : 
Oremus : 

Dens,  cui  proprivm  est  miserere  et  parcere, 
On  Philip's  soule  haue  pity. 

An  equally  audacious  trilling  with  things  sacred  characterizes  the 
latter  part  of  the  poem  entitled  "The  Commendacions,"  in -which 
the  a  uthor  descants  on  the  personal  beauty  and  gracious  qualities  of 
distress  Jane.  Here  each  of  the  portions  into  which  this  panegyric 
is  divided  is  concluded  with  a  stanza  including  a  verse  from  the 
119th  Psalm  shamelessly  twisted  into  an  address  to  the  object  of 
his  admiration : — 

She  fiorisheth  old  and  newe 
In  beauty  and  vertue, 
Iiac  claritate  gemina  : 

0  gloriosa  femina, 
JUnnor  esto  verbi  tut  servo  tuo  : 
Servns  tuns  sum  ego. 

If  we  could  forget  these  scandalous  impieties,  The  Bolie  of 
PhyUyp  Spm'ow  certainly  contains  many  charming  passages  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  There  is  a  pretty  picture  of 
Mistress  Jane  throwing  down  in  desperate  sorrow  the  "sampler" 
on  which  she  bad  begun  "  wyth  stiches  of  silke  "  to  embroider  the 
"image  and  facion"  of  her  lost  favourite: — 

Whan  I  was  sowing  his  beUe, 

Me  thought  my  Sparow  dyd  speake 

And  open  his  prety  bill, 

Saying,  Maid  ye  are  in  wil 

Again  me  for  to  kil  ; 

Ye  pricke  me  in  the  head 

With  that  thy  nedle  ware  red, 

Me  thought  of  Philvps  bloude 

Mine  here  right  npsrode, 

And  was  in  such  a  fraye 

My  spec-he  was  taken  a  wa  ve  ; 

1  kest  doune  that  there  was, 
And  sayd  alas,  alas, 
How  commeth  this  to  pas  ? 
My  fingers  dead  and  cold 
Could  not  my  sampler  hold 
My  nedle  and  my  threde 
I  thrue  away  for  drede. 

We  seem  to  see  the  little  bird  before  us  when  she  thus  describes 

his  playful  ways:  — 

Lord,  how  he  wold  pry 
After  the  butter  fly, 
Lord,  how  he  wold  hop 
After  the  givssop. 
And  whan  I  said  Phvp,  Phyp, 
Than  wold  he  leape  and  skyp 
And  take  me  by  the  lip. 
Alas  it  wil  me  sloe 
That  Philip  is  gone  me  fro! 

These  lines  are  a  very  fair  imitation,  in  a  lower  key,  of  those  of 
Catullus :  — 

Nam  mellitus  erat,  snaraque  norat 
Ipsam  tain  bene  quam  puella  matrcm  : 
Nec  sese  a  gn  mio  illius  movebae. 
Sed  circumsiliens,  modo  hue,  modo  illuc. 


Ad  solam  dominam  u?que  pipilabat. 
At  vobis  male  sit,  mala:  tenebrae 
Orci,  qua  omnia  hella  devorati?  : 
Tarn  belliun  passerem  mihi  abstulistis. 

We  torn  in  conclusion  from  Skelton's  elegy  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  which  evoked  it— the  home  of  Mistress  Jane  Scrope  arid 
Master  Philip— the  Priory  of  Carrow,  lying  just  outside  the  old 
south  gate  of  the  city  of  Norwich.    The  locality  takes  its  name 
in  its  original  form— Car  How— from  being  a  "  how,"  or  rising 
ground  (Danish  "hoi,"  a  hill),  above  the  "cars,"  or  marshy 
meadows  which  skirt  the  river  Wensum.    Here  a  hospital  or 
nunnery,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  had  been 
founded  in  verv  early  times.    The  foundation  was  augmented  by- 
Stephen,  who  bestowed  on  the  sisters  of  the  hospital  the  tilled 
land  belonging  to  the  roval  demesne  adjacent  to  Norwich,  "with 
socand  sac,  tol  and  team,"  and  all  other  liberties,  including  the 
enviable  right  to  a  common  gallows  on  the  hill  near  their  wind- 
mill at  Rear  Street  Gate,  expressing  his  royal  desire  that  they 
should  build  their  church  on  the  land  he  had  granted  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  desire  two  of  the  sisters,  with  the  somewhat 
odd   names   of  Sevna  and   Lescelina,   fortified  by  the  royal 
charter,  began  in  'i  146   to  erect  a  new  church   and  monas- 
tery for  a  prioress  and  nine  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
Kino-  John,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  1 199,  granted  the 
nuns  a  four  davs'  fair  at  Carrow,  with  the  same  privileges  which  the 
monks  of  the  Cathedral  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  their  lair.    As  this 
o-rant  included  the  toll  of  all  goods  passing  through  the  city  at  fair- 
time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  disputes  arose  between  the  city  authori- 
ties and  the  Prioress,  which,  after  dragging  on  for  a  long  time,  were 
eventually  compromised  in  1289,  when  Amabel  of  Ufford  resigned 
her  claim  to  the  toll  of  wheat  at  the  fair-time,  on  the  city  engaging 
that  their  bailiffs  should  give  the  Prioress  half  a  comb  of  the  best 
wheat  annually  at  the  same  date.    Previously  to  this  compromise, 
ad  12^9  Henry  III.  had  confirmed  Stephen's  charter,  with  ail 
its  privileges.    Soon  after  this,  on  February  19, 1245,  the  nunnery 
church  was  the  scene  of  the  consecration  of  two  bishops  by  r  uU 
Rassett,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  absence  of  Archbishop  Romtace 
who  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope  at  Lyons  only  a  month 
before-nainely,  Walter  of  Suffield,  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and 
William  of  Rurgh,  to  that  of  Llandatf.    The  Priory  of  Carrow 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  something  of  an  aristocratic  character 
amono- reli"ious  houses,  and  to  have  become  a  favourite  resoit  ot 
l*dies°of  noble  houses.    This  dignity,  however  nattering,  proved 
inconvenient.    The  applications  from  the  nobles  of  the  dav,  who 
were  far  too  powerful  for  the  nuns  to  resist,  to  receive  members  ot 
their  families  into  their  establishment  had  burdened  the  house  with 
a  larger  staff  of  sisters  than  the  revenues  were  equal  to.    In  their 
difficulty  the  Pope,  Gregory  IX.,  "a  good,  pious  and  public- 
spirited  man,"  according  to  Dean  Hook,  was  appealed  to.  He, 
a  d  1 274,  issued  from  Perugia  an  inhibition  to  the  Prioress  to 
receive  either  nun  or  sister  to  the  detriment  of  the  monastery 
("in  gravamen  monasterii '').    At  a  subsequent  period  this  popu- 
larity proved  a  source  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Priory, 
the  nunnery  having  become  the  chief  plme  of  education  for  the 
daughters  of  the  leading  families  of  the  diocese  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  whom  Mistress  Jane  Scrope  was  probably  one.    I hese 
voun"-  ladies,  we  are  told,  boarded  with  and  were  educated  by  the 
nuns';  and  the  dispersion  of  the  religious  society  caused  a  very 
serious  educational  loss,  the  old  seminary  being  destroyed  and 
none  established  to  take  its  place.    "  The  abuse  of  religious  socie- 
ties," writes  Rlomefield  pithily,  "  though  so  great  that  a  Reforma- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary,  yet  could  never  justify  the  Bissolu- 
tion  which  took  awav  the  real  use  of  them.''    Fuller,  the  Churcti 
historian,  in  his  quaint  style,  remarks  of  such  monastic  semi- 
naries •—"  They  were  good  she-schools,  wherein  the  Cms  and 
Maids  of  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to  read  and  write;  and 
sometimes  a  little  Latiue  was  taught  them  theve.n.    lea,  give  me 
leaue  to  say,  if  such  Feminine  Foundations  hai  still  continued, 
provided  no  vow  were  obtruded  unon  them,  haply  the  weaker  Sex 
might  be  heightened  to  a  higher  Perfection  than  hitherto  hath 
been  attained." 

From  the  historv  of  the  Priory  we  turn  now  to  its  buildings. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  erected  portion,  the  Prioress  s 
House,  which  was  converted  by  Sir  John  Sh-lton,  the  grantee, 
into  a  residence  for  himself,  and  has  continued  with  very  little 
alteration  to  our  own  dav,  and  of  the  cloister  walls,  preserved 
for  the  purposes  of  the  garden  which  then  as  now  began  to 
occupy  the  cloister  garth,  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  including 
the  church,  shared  the  common  fate  of  our  conventual  esta- 
blishments. Whatever  could  be  turned  into  money  was  sold. 
The  timber,  iron,  lead,  glass,  rapidly  disappeared.  The  best  of 
the  stone  work  was  torn  down  for  building  purposes,  while 
the  core  of  the  walls  was  left  to  serve  as  a  common  stone  quarry 
until  they  were  so  buiied  beneath  their  own  ruins  that  they  dis- 
appeared* from  view,  and  even  from  memory.  Thus,  until  Mr. 
Colman  commenced  his  excavations  the  ground-plan  ot  the  build- 
ino-  had  been  entirely  lost.  In  the  last  century  Rlomefield  found 
"  no  apparent  ruins,"'  and  could  onlv  with  difficulty  determine  the 
site  of  the  church.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Column's  ably  conducted  in- 
ves-tio-atious  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  determine  the  plan  and 
arramrements,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  the  architectural  character, 
of  the  church,  and  of  the  principal  conventual  buildings.  Ihe 
church  was  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower  and  chapels  attacned 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  transepts.  It  was  of  but  moderate 
dimensions,  its  length  teic;r  about  200  ft.  and  the  breadth  of  its 
central  alley  23  ft.,  about  the  size  of  Sherborne  and  W  imborne. 
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The  Transition  Norman  of  the  choir  and  transepts  corresponded 
to  the  date  ot  the  foundation,  the  middle  of  Stephen's  reio-n.  The 
nave  and  its  aisles,  added  at  a  later  period,  were  of  pure  Early 
English.  The  base  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  crossing,  and 
that  of  one  of  the  south  nave  arcade,  remain  in  o-ood  pre- 
servation, and  it  is  evident  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  portions  of  cut  stone  which  have  survived  the  devastation, 
especially  in  the  south  transept,  that  it  was  a  church  of  much 
architectural  dignity.  A  group  of  vaulting  shafts  at  the  south- 
west corner  ot  the  easternmost  bay  proves  that  a  stone  groined 
too!  was  at  least  intended,  if  not  executed.  From  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  enclosing  the  nuns'  choir  we  see  that,  as  was 
usual  in  churches  of  the  date,  it  extended  from  under  the  central 
tower  one  bay  into  the  nave.  The  western  part  of  the  nave, 
beyond  the  choir-screen,  was  a  parish  church  dedicated  to  St. 
James  the  Apostle. 

Leaving  the  church  by  a  doorwav  at  the  south-west  ano-le  of 
the  south  transept,  we  rind  ourselves  in  the  slvpe  leading" from 
the  cloisters  to  the  nuns'  cemetery  beyond.    At  the  south-east 
corner  we  see  the  starting  of  the  newel  staircase  leadino-  Up  to  the 
JJormitorv    Proceeding  still  southwards  we  reach  the  area  of  the 
Chapter  House,  measuring  38  ft.  4  in.  by  23  ft.,  to  the  east  of 
wliich  lay  the  cemetery  where  stone  coffins  have  been  discovered 
containing  female  bones.    Beyond  the  Chapter  House  we  enter 
the  remains  of  the  Calefactory  or  Dav  Room,  a  long  apartment  of 
eight  bays,  running  north  and  south,  measuring "95  ft.  by  -3  ft 
It  was  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  row  of  seven  cylindrical 
columns  of  Early  English  character,  of  one  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  remains  erect.    The  traces  of  the  groining  are  still  visible 
m  the  west  wall.    At  the  northern  end  of  this  apartment  access 
-was  given  to  the  garderobes  or  gongs,  the  drains  of  which  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.    One  at  the  south-west  corner  is  almost  perfect 
Ihis  range  of  buildings  formed  the  eastern  side  of  the  cloister 
area.    Ot  the  refectory  and  other  buildings  on  the  south  side 
there  are  no  visible  remains. 

The  Prioress's  House,  erected  by  Isabella  Wygun  in  the  early 
part  ol  the  sixteenth  century,  stands  ou  the"  west  side  of  the 
cloister  garth,  occupying  the  place  of  the  Cellarer's  offices.  It 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  its  date,  characteristic  of  the  time  when 
the  superiors  of  religious  houses,  forgetful  of  the  vow  of  holy 
poverty,had  become  great  ladies— like  Chaucer  s  Prioress— "estatlicn 
ot  nianere  and  "  digne  of  reverence,"  retiring  from  association 
■with  their  nuns  to  a  stately  mansion  of  their  own.  It  is  a  lon^ 
narrow  building,  consisting  of  a  hall  in  the  centre  with  a  laree 
timber-framed  oriel ;  the  kitchen  and  other  offices  to  the  south 
and  to  the  north  the  Prioress's  parlour,  with  her  bed-chamber 
above,  reached  by  a  projecting  oaken  turret  staircase.  The  parlour 
is  richly  panelled  in  dark  oak,  and  exhibits  on  the  chimneypiece 
and  elsewhere  the  rebus  of  Isabella  Wvgun,  the  letter  Y  and  a 
gun  ot  clumsy  make.  The  house  was  built  about  15 14.  Shelton 
died  m  1529  The  date  of  his  poem  is  uncertain,  but  the  chronology 
allows  us  to  believe  that  Jane  Scrope  with  her  sparrow  may  have 
been  seen  within  its  wainscoted  walls,  as  a  petted  favourite  of  the 
Prioress.  I  he  house  has  been  admirably  cared  for,  and,  in  common 
with  the  Priory,  may  be  deemed  singularly  fortunate  both  in  its 
owner  and  in  its  occupier. 


THE  DOG'S  STORY. 


rpiIE  Zemindar,  we  have  previously  shown,  can  do  many  things 
JL   without  the  law,  with  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  law.    But  there  are  many  other  thinirs  which  he  cannot  do 
which  nobody  expects  him  to  do,  and  which  he  himself  never 
thinks  ot  doing.    He  nowhere  prescribes  to  any  tenant,  lar-e  or 
■small,  the  proper  course  of  cultivation.    He  imposes  no  sort  of 
restriction  or  law  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  use  of  manure,  consump- 
tion of  produce  on  the  holding,  or  any  other  of  the  conditions  so 
lamiliar  m  English   leases  and  counterparts.    He  has  nothino- 
whatever  to  do  with  the  site,  erection,  or  repairs  of  houses  and 
Auts.    j\ow  and  then  he  may  levy  an  extra  cess  on  the  fortunate 
tenant  or  sub-proprietor  who  builds  what  is  termed  a  pucka 
bouse  in  the  village— i.e.,  one  of  brick  or  stone.    But  this  is 
merely  one  of  his  stretches  of  "  privilege  "  as  lord  paramount.  The 
ordinary  house,  composed  of  clay  foundation,  bamboo  posts,  neat 
patties,  and  covering  of  reeds,  grass,  or  thatch,  is  put  up  bv  the 
i.yot,  is  kept  in  repair  by  him,  and  is  often  removed  bodily," if  it 
cannot  be  sold,  when  the  said  Ryot  changes  his  village,  in  "a  fit  of 
despondency  or  superstition,  or  under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  or 
in  order  to  be  near  his  friends  or  men  of  the  same  ca=te  "The 
Zemindar  is  responsible  for  no  fences ;  neither  for  the  hed-e  round 
the  orchard,  nor  the  trench  round  the  plot  of  sugar-cane" nor  the 
slight  earthen  embankment  that  marks  the  division  between  one 
rice-plot  and  the  other.    Then  the  substantial  tenant  with  a  little 
capital  and  enterprise  can  cultivate  the  ordinary  or  the  higher 
kinds  of  produce  just  as  he  pleases.    He  may  keep  on  «rowin<* 
early  and  late  rice  ad  infinitum,  or  fence  a  pan  garden,  or  try 
ins  fuck  with  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  jute,  date-trees,  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  bamboos,  plant  one  acre  with  potatoes,  and  cram  another 
with  mango,  jack,  and  leechee  trees  till  the  plants  kill  each  other 
lrom  sheer  want  of  space  ;  and  no  Zemindar  will  contribute  one 
rupee  to  this  end.    It  is  true  that  by  the  universal  common  law 
ana  custom  of  the  country  the  latter  may  put  a  higher  rate 
of  rent  on  all  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  produce,  and°  that  the 
cultivator  fences  and  manures,  trenches  and  waters,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  he  must  pay  five  and  six  rupees  per  beegah  for 


sugar-cane,  whereas  he  would  only  pay  two  rupees  if  the  same 
plot  was  sown  in  rice.    Further,  the  substantial  tenant,  who  may 
be  known  as  jotedar  or  gantidar  in  Bengal,  and  as  khoodkhast  or 
kndimi,  or  monrusi  tenant  elsewhere,  can  sublet  any  portion  of  his 
land  to  a  humbler  kind  of  cultivator  without  asking  the  Zemindar's 
permission     A  well-to-do  tenant  of  this  kind,  possessing  from  ten 
acres  to  half  a  village,  is  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own  in 
Bengal  at  least,  with  all  but  the  most  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
fandford.    But  the  tenant's  greatest  reliance  hitherto  has  always 
been  on  the  legal  process  necessary  to  any  enhancement  of  rent  on 
any  plea  whatever.    From  the  very  earliest  davs  of  our  adminis- 
tration no  enhancement  has  ever  taken  place  without  resort  to  a 
legal  tribunal.    The  "  Judicial  Rent,"  so  startling  in  Ireland  has 
been  familiar  to  everybody  in  Bengal  since  1790.  This  and  a  dozen 
other  arguments  ought  effectually  to  dispose  of  the  idea  of  any 
terminable  or  periodical  contract  between  the  Ryot   and  the 
Zemindar.    The  status  of  the  former  was  one  of  custom  and  not  of 
contract,  and  some  of  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  on  this 
very  vital  point  has  arisen,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Rent 
Commission  aptly  pointed  out,  from  a  wrong  translation  of  two 
very  common  Revenue  terms,  the  potta  and  the  kabulyat.  These 
are  often  rendered  as  lenses  and  counterparts.    In  reality  they  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.    The  potta  is  a  sort  of  title-deed  given  by  the 
Zemindar  to  the  Ryot,  inducting  him  into  his  plot  and  recognizing  his 
occupancy  and  existence.    The  kabidyat  is  the  counterpart  given 
in  exchange  by  the  Ryot  to  the  paramount  landlord.    We  have 
scrutinized  scores  and  hundreds  of  these  documents,  and  they 
nearly  all  run  in  the  same  sing-song  strain.    No  term  of  years  or 
period  for  the  expiring  of  the  lease  or  break  is  mentioned.  There 
are  certain  dates  on  which  the  lasts  or  instalments  of  rent  must  be 
paid.    The  Ryot  binds  himself  not  to  cut  trees.    He  is  to  claim 
no  deductions  for  drought  or  inundation,  for  the  death  or  abscond- 
ing of  his  partners  or  his  sub-tenants,  if  he  creates  any.  The 
boundaries  of  his  plot  are  usually  defined  and  the  area  specified 
with  more  or  less  exactitude  ;  and  that  is  all.    The  plain  truth  is 
that  from  the  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  that  of  Lord  Lawrence,  it 
was  more  the  interest  of  the  Zemindar  to  look  out  for  Ryots  than  'for 
Ryots  to  look  out  for  land.  Waste  and  jungle-land  was  in  Eastern 
Central,  and  Western  Bengal  especially,  to  be  had  in  abundance 
tor  the  asking.    Evictions  in  the  Irish  or  English  sense  for  non- 
payment of  rent  were  practically  unknown.    If  a  Ryot  was  stub- 
born or  a  bad  character,  if  he  consorted  with  Dacoits  and  other 
men  of  violence  and  gave  offence  to  peaceful  neighbours,  if  the 
Zemindar  wished  to  show  favour  to  some  one  else,  or  if  Ahab 
became  smitten  with  a  desire  for  the  paternal  inheritance  of 
ryi both -in  each  and  all  of  these  cases  an  eviction  might  take 
place.    But  the  Ryot  was  turned  out  by  intimidation  or  violence 
and  not  under  colour  of  legal  claim.    On  ih„  other  hand  the 
Zemindar  often  met  with  difficulties  in  the  realization  of  his  rents  • 
especially  when  he  was  a  new-couu-r  or  purchaser  at  public  auction 
or  by  private  sale.    Whole  villages  leagued  together  and  refused 
payment.   Hie  rent-roll  and  the  Zemindary  papers  were  imperfect 
lost,  or  mislaid.    The  tenancies  of  particular  Ryots  could  not  be 
identified,  and  now  and  then  villages  were  put  down  in  the 
rent-roll  which  had  been  nearly  swept  away  bv  one  of  the 
trilutanes  of  the  Ganges,  or  which  had  no  more  existence  than 
so  many  acres  in  the  sky.  Again,  a  Ryot  with  a  distinct  existence 
and  a  defined  tenancy  refused  improperly  to  pay  his  rent.  After 
some  discussion,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  remedy  was 
provided  for  this  default,    The  Zemindar  was  allowed  to  attach 
the  growing  crops  and  chattels  of  the  defaulter,  with  a  reservation 
to  the  latter  of  his  plough,  his  bullocks,  and  his  seed  for  the  next 
year  ;  or  the  landlord  might  bring  about  what  was  called  a  summary 
suit  for  rent  in  the  Revenue  Courts.    This  sort  of  proceeding  was 
not  only  in  name  but  in  reality  fairly  expeditious,  and  every 
C  ollector  bad  covenanted  assistants,  or,  after  1S33,  native  deputies, 
wno  decided  thousands  of  these  claims  in  the  year.   In  some  parts 
ot  Uengal  the  Ryot  preferred  to  be  cast  in  one  of  these  suits  with 
costs,  as  it  fixed  his  rent  bv  legal  sanction,  gave  him  a  formal 
quittance  which  was  proof  against  denial,  collusion,  or  trickery, 
and  preserved  him  from  any  arbitrary  and  irregular  rise.  But 
evictions,  as  we  understand  this  phrase,  were  till  recently  quit© 
unknown  in  Bengal.    When  deeds  specified  no  term  of  expiry, 
when  halt  the  alluvial  soil  of  Central  and  Eastern  Ber^al  was 
jungle  or  swamp,  a  preserve  of  deer  and  tigers  or  the  haunt  of 
coot  and  wild  duck,  when  Zemindars  wanted  to  derive  benefit 
lrom  an  extension  of  cultivation  in  which  the  Ryot  took  a  deal 
of  the  risk  and  the  Government  had  renounced  for  itself  all  idea 
otproht,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  was  no  compe- 
tition amongst  tenants,  and  no  desire  to  kick  them  out  of  their 
homesteads  and  gardens.     As  population  increased  the  jungle 
was  cut  down,  and  the  grass  and  bulrush  gave  way  to  the  late 
and  early  rice.    But  no  one  called  on  his  tenants  "to  surrender 
then-  holdings  on  any  specified  date  or  to  renew  them  by  con- 
tract on  different  terms.    There  was  all  along  a  tacit  understand- 
mg  that  no  man  could  be  called  on  to  vacate  or  be  evicted  as 
long  as  he  paid  Ins  rent  and  behaved  with  propriety.    And  when 
a  Zemindar  wanted  a  rise  all  round  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
a  lawsuit,  a  marriage,  a  new  mansion,  a  new  temple,  or  a  new 
f,    A.?,^"8  conjPelled  t0  W  extra  cesses  or  he  might  try  what 
the  Civil  Court  would  do  for  him.    Real  leases  of  another  kind 
were  quite  familiar  to  the  Zemindar.    When  hard-up  he  would 
grant  ten  or  twenty  villages,  or  half  a  Pergunnah  or  Hundred,  to 
Baboo  Lakhi  Narayan  Sonar  the  great  Calcutta  merchant  who  had 
enriched  himself  by  trade  and  speculation,  or  to  Mr.  Smith  who 
wanted  feudal  influence  to  sow  the  lands  of  the  factory  of  Nilabad 
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■with  indigo.  But  then  ho  wrote  out  an  ijarah,  and  not  a  potta  ; 
and  this  was  a  case  where,  if  custom  led  to  the  contract,  the  con- 
tract was  voluntary  on  both  sides,  and  was  made  on  stamped  paper 
and  with  seal  and  lasted  for  a  specified  term  of  years. 

In  this  way  the  separate  and  the  joint  interests  of  Zemindar  and 
Ryot  came  to  be  practically  treated  and  fairly  understood  by 
themselves,  by  the  Revenue  and  Magisterial  authorities,  and  by 
the  Civil  Courts  in  gradation,  from  the  Munsif  to  the  old  Sudder 
Dewanni  Adaulat.  The  Zemindar  could  grant  titles  to  holdings, 
and  measure  the  land  of  any  Kyot  who  was  supposed  to  hold  ten 
acres  and  to  pay  for  only  live ;  could  enhance  the  rents  of  a  whole 
Pergannah  by  selecting  a  good  fat  Ryot  as  a  typical  civil  case ; 
enjoyed  certain  undoubted  privileges  as  Lord  of  the  Manor — not, 
as  Scott  might  have  put  it,  in  vert  and  venison — but  in  fishing, 
timber,  pasturage,  and  grass ;  and  had,  besides  the  right  of 
collecting  all  rents  and  of  assigning  tenancies  or  of  cultivating  by 
his  own  hired  servants,  that  peculiar  prestige  and  position  which 
in  every  age  and  country  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
landed  interest.  The  Ryot,  on  the  other  band,  had  everything  to 
do  with  the  cultivation.  No  one  interfered  with  him  or  harassed 
him  with  minute  conditions  as  to  crops  and  fallows  and  manure. 
He  was  most  properly  supposed  to  understand  his  own  interest,  the 
suitabilities  of  the  soil  to  various  crops,  the  lay  of  the  land,  the 
course  of  streamlets  created  and  fed  by  rain-water,  the  proper  line 
of  natural  or  surface  drainage,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

Quae  robora  cuique, 
Quis  color,  ct  qua;  sit  rebus  natura  ferendis. 

To  him  Bengal  owes  its  date-gardens  and  its  sugar-cane  and  a 
vast  internal  trade  in  molasses;  the  tobacco  and  the  jute  since 
the  Crimean  War;  and  the  grains  which  feed  some  sixty  millions 
of  inhabitants,  and  are  transported  by  roads  and  rivers  to  the 
capital  of  the  Lower  Provinces  to  an  amount  estimated  yearly  at 
ten  millions  sterling. 

Yet  it  must  not.  be  imagined  that  everything  went  on  peacefully 
under  this  division  of  the  landed  interests  just  sketched.  If  agri- 
culture was  not  only  the  greatest,  but  almost  the  only  great 
Bengal  industry,  it  was  also  the  cause  of  much  disturbance,  litiga- 
tion, and  crime.  Very  often  the  limit  between  the  Zemindar's 
patrimony  and  the  Ryot's  inheritance  was  hard  to  define.  Time 
was  required  to  adjust  our  elaborate  machinery  of  interference, 
control,  and  supervision  by  trained  officers  and  regular  tribunals, 
to  the  old  order  of  things.  Districts  were  huge,  officers  few,  roads 
did  not  exist.  There  was  a  weak  and  corrupt  native  police,  and 
a  native  judiciary  wanting  in  knowledge,  impartiality,  and  integ-  i 
rity.  Our  police  and  magisterial  records  in  Bengal  have  been  often 
continuous  narratives  of  broken  heads,  burnt  villages,  and  looted 
bazaars,  all  owing  to  the  violence  of  a  Zemindar  who  coerced  and 
ill-treated  bis  Ryots,  or  to  the  obstinacy  of  Ryots  who  would  no 
more  admit  a  process-server  into  their  village  than  the  peasants  of 
Connemara  would  tolerate  the  gauger  and  the  attorney.  This 
part  of  the  subject  would  require,  not  an  article  but  a  volume. 
Still  it  may  be  said  that,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice  the  various 
duties  and  rights  of  both  parties  were  fairly  ascertained  and 
defined,  partly  by  law  and  partly  by  judicial  precedent.  And  so 
things  went  on  till  just  before  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  with  which, 
however,  neither  Zemindar  nor  Ryot  had  anything  to  do.  It 
was  then,  as  some  say,  that  the  Legislature  of  Lord  Canning 
invented  the  occupancy  right ;  or,  as  we  think,  that  it  merely  1 
stereotyped  and  defined  a  custom  common  over  all  Bengal  Proper. 
However  this  may  be,  one  characteristic  of  the  occupancy  tenant 
or  tenant-proprietor  has  hardly  met  with  full  consideration  in  the 
inquiries  of  individuals,  judicial  courts,  or  special  bodies.  Even 
the  extremely  able  Report  of  Sir  Ashley  Eden's  Commission  does 
not  fully  dispose  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all  who 
have  studied  Bengal  tenancies  in  camp  and  court,  who  are  versed 
in  village  life  or  in  tiles  of  judicial  proceedings,  that  the  jute  or 
holding  was  a  distinct  and  tangible  asset,  which  could  be  mort- 
gaged, sold  by  private  bargain,  or  put  up  to  auction  by  the 
sheriff  of  a  court.  Very  often  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  was  sold,  and  there  was  a  perpetual  dispute  in  some 
districts  whether  a  Ryot  could  sell  his  holding  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  his  Zemindar.  But  the  most  indisputable  proof 
that  these  holdings  had  a  positive  market  value  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  many  Zemindars  of  Bengal  were  in  the  habit  of 
bidding  for  these  tenancies  themselves.  Sometimes  they  bought 
them  up  when  held  by  a  troublesome,  defiant,  or  insolvent  Ryot 
within  their  own  Zemindary.  Quite  as  often  they  got  a  footing 
on  the  estate  of  a  rival  or  a  neighbour  by  buying  his  Ryots' 
tenures.  Now  and  then,  too,  a  Ryot,  despairing  of  coming  to 
terms  or  holding  his  own  with  the  Zemindar  No.  I,  to  whom  he 
attorned,  parted  with  his  tenancy  to  Zemindar  No.  2.  Owing  to 
a  vicious  system,  complained  of  by  magistrates,  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Civil  Courts,  and  never  seriously  grappled  with  by 
the  Legislature,  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  the  encroaching  Zemindar 
to  keep  in  the  background  and  take  up  the  tenure  in  the  name 
of  a  dependent  or  man  of  straw.  A  footing  once  gained,  the 
strong  man,  in  his  new  character  of  Ryot  or  cuckoo  in  the 
small  bird's  nest,  was  hard  to  eject.  We  can  call  to  mind 
several  instances  in  which  an  unscrupulous  and  energetic  Bengali 
began  by  acquiring  two  or  three  holdings  in  this  way,  and 
then  by  threat,  moral  compulsion,  lawsuit,  or  other  means,  ended 
by  acquiring  the  superior  rights,  and  being  seised,  as  the  English 
lawyer  would  say,  of  the  whole  Taluk  or  Zemindary.  Ownership 
of  the  soil  in  Bengal  is  most  seen  in  him  who  sits  and  builds 
on  the  land.    Iu  spite  of  theorists,  this  practical  possession  has 


been  proof  against  the  neglect  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Zemindar.  And  the  latter  would  never  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  acquire  Ryots'  holdings  unless  there 
were  something  to  be  gained.  All  this  may  be  very  shocking 
to  English  notions,  and  lawyers  and  landlords  with  us  may 
be  puzzled  to  conceive  how  the  tenants  of  A,  without  reference 
to  their  master,  can  transfer  their  holdings  to  B,  or  how  Sir 
John  could  ever  demean  himself  to  obtain  a  secret  entry  in  the 
name  of  a  dependent,  on  the  tenancy  of  Farmer  Giles,  who  really 
paid  rents  to  Squire  Hazeldean.  But  very  odd  customs  prevail 
in  Lower  Bengal.  Tenant-right  has  long  been  recognized  by  the 
Legislature,  and  preserved  from  avoidance  when  the  parent 
estate  was  sold.  By  the  old  Sale  Law  of  1840,  when  a  Ze- 
mindary was  put  up  to  sale  for  non-payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment rerenue,  and  when  the  auction  purchaser  came  in  with 
a  clean  Parliamentary  title,  certain  tenures  were  declared  good 
against  the  new-comer.  Ancient  holdings,  lands  taken  for  mines 
or  other  legitimate  enterprise,  and  brick  houses,  were  all  reserved 
intact.  In  short,  the  upshot  of  ninety  years  is  that  the  Ryot, 
though  olten  the  victim  of  oppression  or  bad  advice  or  his  own 
folly,  liable  to  mediaeval  cesses  and  "  benevolences  "  as  well  as  to 
protracted  litigation  for  rent,  exposed  to  the  measuring  rod  of  the 
surveyor,  the  trickery  of  the  agent,  and  the  club  of  the  lattial, 
had  yet  a  possession  of  value  which  he  could  call  his  own,  and 
which,  if  fairly  energetic,  he  could  sublet,  mortgage,  or  sell. 
Rival  Zemindars  fought  for  him  like  warriors  over  the  corpse  of 
Patroclus.  He  had  been  distinctly  supported  by  the  Legislature 
of  1793,  1840,  and  1859.  He  had  managed  to  outlive  dynastic 
changes,  Mohammedan  tyranny,  Mahratta  raids.  How  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Ripon  proposes  further  to  secure  his  status  and  to 
redeem  its  own  pledges,  and  how  far  it  is  just  or  unjust  to  the 
Zemindar,  may  be  told  hereafter. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  AMERICA. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  seems  to  be  a  pro- 
bability of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  copyright  question  in 
America.  We  may  almost  say  that  for  the  first  time  the 
question  has  been  taken  up  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  proper 
spirit.  We  are  bound  to  add  also  that  there  is  now  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  which  has  never  existed  before.  The 
solution  which  now  seems  probable  is  due  in  great  measure  to  a 
little  knot  of  the  younger  American  authors  resident  in  or  near 
New  York  who  met  together  about  a  year  ago  and  quietly- 
organized  the  American  Copyright  League.  The  League  elected 
a  strong  Executive  Committee,  who  prepared  to  speak  and  act  in 
its  name.  It  sent  out  circulars  and  grew  to  a  membership  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  all  authors  or  writers  for  magazines  and  re- 
views or  journalists,  in  short,  all  "  producers  of  copyright  matter/' 
as  they  themselves  expressed  it  in  one  of  their  circulars.  Strong 
in  these  adhesions  the  League  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  setting  forth  what  may 
be  called  the  author's  side  of  "the  case  as  distinguished  from 
the  publisher's  side  or  the  side  of  the  book-manufacturer.  For 
years  it  was  the  American  book-manufacturer  who  prevented  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  copyright  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  late  it  has  been  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  greed  of  the  British  book-manufacturer  that  a  few 
of  the  disputed  questions  have  not  been  covered  by  some  sort  of  a 
treaty.  Obviously  t  he  question  of  copyright  is  an  author's  question 
rather  than  a  publisher's;  and  in  the  letter  which  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Copyright  League  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  consequences  of  this  distinction  are  plainly  put.  After 
announcing  to  the  Secretary  the  vote  of  the  League  "  to  urge  the 
Department  of  State  to  complete  an  International  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  securing  to  the  authors  of  each  country  the  full 
recognition  of  property  rights  in  both  countries,"  the  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  following  declaration  of  principles  and  desires: — 

The  authors  composing  the  League,  as  producers  of  material  to  which 
they  think  attaches  the  right  of  universal  recognition  as  property,  object 
to  those  clauses  in  the  treaty  as  proposed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Clarendon 
Convention,  and  ns  modified  iu  the  Harper  Proposal,  which  put  limitations 
as  to  time  of  publication  and  impose  conditions  as  to  manufacture  that 
belong  to  regulations  of  trade  and  tariff,  and  not  to  authorship.  Never- 
theless, they  recognize  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  relief  from  the 
present  situation,  which  inflicts  serious  injury  upon,  and  promises  still 
more  to  impair,  literary  production  in  this  country,  and  are  willing  to 
accept  what  can  be  obtained  as  a  relief,  while  waiting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  simple  international  justice  in  regard  to  this  sort  of  property. 
They  believe  that  any  treaty  which  shall  secure  to  English  and  American 
authors  mutual  privileges  will  be  a  desirable  step,  and  they,  therefore, 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  securing  the  best  possible 
treaty  attainable  in  a  balance  of  the  various  conflicting  interests  and  claims 
concerned. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  returned  a  prompt  and  unexpectedly  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  letter  of  the  League.  He  declared  that  the 
pending  negotiation  had  not  been  interrupted,  but  that  the  views 
of  the  authors  and  of  the  publishers  as  laid  before  him  were  diverse, 
as  might  well  be  expected  where  interests  were  diverse.  And  the 
Secretary  of  State  then  went  on  to  make  the  most  sensible  sugges- 
tion yet  "heard  iu  the  discussion : — 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  negotiating  a  formal  copyright  treaty  with 
anv  foreign  country  is  that  the  copyright  laws  of  the  two  countries  are 
usually  bo  different  that  a  detailed  reciprocal  code  cannot  be  agreed  on. 
Such  a  coditied  treaty  necessarily  puts  the  foreign  author  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  home  author,  more  privileged  in  some  things  it  may  be,  and 
less  so  in  others.    And  this  difficulty  is  enhanced  when — to  quote  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  Executive  Committee's  letter— such  detailed  stipulations  "put 
limitations  as  to  time  of  publication  and  impose  conditions  as  to  manufac- 
ture that  belong  to  regulations  of  trade  and  tariff,  and  not  to  authorship." 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  simpler  solution  of  the  question  could  be  effected  by 
some  means  which  will  give  in  each  country  to  the  foreign  author  the  same 
right  as  a  native  author  enjoys.  The  domestic  copyright  law  does  not 
attempt  to  legislate  upon  the  relations  between  an  author  and  his  publisher, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  an  international  compact  should  not  legislate 
upon  a  point  which  in  each  country  is  left  to  the  course  of  trade.  I  think 
the  foreigner  owning  a  copyright  should  have  here  the  same  privilege  as  our 
own  citizens,  provided  our  citizens  have  in  the  foreigner's  country  the  same 
rights  as  the  natives  thereof ;  and  thereupon  I  would  leave  to  the  mutual 
convenience  of  the  holder  of  the  copyright  and  the  publisher  the  adjustment 
of  their  contract,  and  leave  to  the  tariff  the  task  of  protecting  the  paper- 
makers,  type-founders,  printers,  and  other  artisans  who  join  in  producing 
the  book  as  a  marketable  article.  This  might  be  attained  bv  a  simple 
amendment  to  our  present  copyright  law,  admitting  foreigners  to"the  privi- 
lege of  copyright  when  the  privilege  is  made  reciprocal  by  treaty  of  law. 

By  great  good  fortune  it  happened  that  tbere  had  already  been 
introduced  into  Congress  by  Mr.  William  Dorsheimer,  a  repre- 
sentative from  New  York  City,  and  formerly  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  Bill  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frelinahuysen.    Some"  of  the 
sections  of  Mr.  Dorsheimer's  Bill  were  modified  at  the  request  of 
the  League,  and  the  Bill,  as  it  was  finally  referred   to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  provides  that  any  citizen  of 
any  foreign  country  may  obtain  copyright  in  the  United  States  by 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  American  copyright  law  as 
imposed  on  citizens  of  the  United  States.    That  is  to  say,  it  puts 
a  foreigner  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  a  citizen  ;  he  may  take 
out  a  copyright  for  a  term  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  he  or  his 
heirs  may  thereafter  obtain  a  renewal  for  another  term  of  fourteen 
years,  making  forty-two  years  in  all ;  he  may  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  translate  his  own  works;  and,  if  a  novelist,  he  may  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  dramatize  and  adapt  to  the  stao-e  his  own 
story ;  for,  in  this  particular  at  least,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  now  more  generous  and  more  just  than  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
But  these  privileges  are  to  be  granted  to  the  citizens  of  a  foreign 
country  only  alter  that  countiy  "  shall  by  its  laws  grant  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  property  and  rights  similar  and  equal  to  those 
hereby  granted  to  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  and  after  the 
due  proclamation  of  this  fact  by  the  President  of  the  United 
btates. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Copyright  League  preferred  that 
American  copyright  should  be  granted  to  all  foreigners  without 
distinction  ot  nationality  and  without  waiting  for  any  reciprocity 
as  is  the  case  in  France  to-day,  where  the  protection  of  the  copy- 
right laws  is  granted  to  all  authors  soit  nationaux,  soit  etranaers, 
who  comply  with  certain  conditions.  This  was  the  course  recom- 
mended in  Lngland  by  the  Copyright  Commission  of  187S.  And  a 
very  able  and  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  this  liberal  legislation  was 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  circufated  by  the 
American  Copyright  League.  But  the  proposed  legislation  is 
certainly  as  liberal  as  any  one  could  wish.  The  passage  of  the 
por.heimer  Bill  by  the  American  Congress  should  be  at  once 
followed  by  the  passage  of  a  similar  Bill  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; thus  an  international  copyright  would  be  obtained  at 
once  without  any  of  the  delays  and  dangers  of  diplomatic 
negotiation.  And  that  the  Dorsheimer  Bill  will  pass  the 
American  Congress  seems  highly  probable.  It  is  certain  to 
be  pushed  by  competent  and  persistent  advocates,  and  it  is  not 
€asy  to  see  just  now  by  whom  it  is  likely  to  bo  opposed  The 
careful  way  in  which  it  guards  only  the  author's  rights,  leaving 
all  questions  of  Protection  and  Free-trade  to  be  settled  by  the 
tenth  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  stifle  the  fractious  opposition  of  the 
bigoted  Protectionists  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  hitherto  per- 
sistently fought  against  any  project  which  seemed  in  any  possible 
way  likely  to  allow  the  British  publisher  any  control  of  the 
American  market. 


looking  double-columned,  quarto  pamphlet  edition  of  a  British 
book,  which  he  vended  for  fivepence— about  a  fifth  of  the  price 
charged  for  the  same  book  by  the  »  Old  Pirate,"  who  was  pro- 
tected  by  the  "  courtesy  of  the  trade,"  and  who  was  wont  to  pay 
for    advance  sheets, '  and  to  remit  an  "  honorarium."    The  "  New- 
Pirate"  m  Chicago  soon  had  rivals  in  New  York,  where  was 
started  a  similar  "  Seaside  Library,"  which  now  appears  regularly 
three  times  a  week,  and  already  contains  nearly  two  thousand 
works,  mostly  fiction,  by  the  leading  English,  French,  and  German 
authors.    To  compete  with  the  "  Seaside  "  the  Harpers  started 
the  "  Franklin  Square  Library,"  and  dozens  of  other  series  were 
born  and  died  an  early  death.    In  time,  the  result  of  the  "  New 
Pirate's"  work  was  to  force  all  the  established  American  pub- 
lishers to  give  up  almost  wholly  the  publishing  of  English  fiction 
or  of  such  lighter  English  books  of  travel,  or  adventure,  or  bio- 
graphy as  the  "  New  Pirate  "  might  probably  capture  with  profit  to 
himself.  In  short,  American  publishers  were  compelled  to  rely  almost 
altogetheron  American  authors.  And  American  authorsof  fiction  and 
light  literature  were  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  competition 
very  keenly.    When  an  American  novel  (neatly  bound  and  well 
printed,  it  is  true)  cost  four   shillings  or  six,  and  an  English 
novel  (in  an  evil  pamphlet)  cost  fivepence  or  sevenpence-halfpenny, 
the  general_  reader  was  only  too  often  tempted  to  take  the  foreign 
book.  _  So  it  happens  that  the  American  authors  are  all  in  favour 
of  giving  copyright  protection  to  the  foreigner.    And  the  leading 
publishers,  deprived  of  the  "  courtesy  of  the  trade  "  and  disgusted 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  "  New  Pirate,"  are  also  in  favour  of  any- 
thing that  will  put  a  stop  to  his  depredations.    And  even  the 
"  New  Pirate  "  himself  is  in  a  bad  way.    For  in  an  evil  hour  one 
of  the  "  New  Pirates  "  tried  the  experiment  of  a  neat  i2mo  series 
in  place  of  the  ungainly  4to  of  the  "  Seaside";  he  met  with  im- 
mediate success.     The  public  preferred  the  neat  121110  to  the 
ungainly  _4to,  and    the   "New  Pirate"  began   to   turn  out 
an  unlimited   supply  of  foreign  fiction  in  neat  i2mos  at  ten- 
pence  a  copy.    Now  the  neat  i2mo  is  rapidly  driving  the  im- 
gainly  4to  out  of  the  market.    But  there  is  very  little  profit  in 
the  neat  i2mo  at  tenpence,  and  there  are  not  a  few  "New 
Pirates"  fighting  for  this  little  profit.    And  besides  the  " New 
Pirate"  must  soon  look  forward  to  the  exhaustion  of  his  stock  of 
books  possible  to  reprint.    He  has  nearly  reprinted  two  thousand, 
and  there  are  a  very  few  hundreds  more  to  be  had ;  fiction  he  has 
well-nigh  exhausted  already  ;  and  there  are  limits  to  the  amount 
of  history  and  biography  which  his  customers  care  to  consume. 
Altogether  the  "  New  Pirate's  "  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  ;  and  there 
are  intimations  that  he  too  would  not  be  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  copyright  legislation  which  would  rid  him  of  future  com- 
petition and  leave  him  free  to  make  his  own  bargain  with  the 
foreign  author,  to  whom  he  could  then  afford  to  offer  substantial 
remuneration. 


PERIL  AT  THE  HAYMARKET. 


As  we  have  said  before,  there  is  just  now  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances in  America  favourable  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorsheimer 
Bill.  Ihe  present  condition  of  the  American  book-market  is  not 
exactly  understood  in  England;  even  Mr.  Scrutton,  in  his  recent 
philosophical  investigation  of  copyright,  accepts  as  now  exists 
a  state  of  affairs  which  ceased  to  exist  nearly  eight  years  a<ro° 
Mr.  Scrutton  describes  accurately  enough  the  original  unlimited 
competition,  followed  in  time,  and  as  the  evils  of  a  state  of  war 
were  felt  by  a  social  compact  among  the  leading  American  pub- 
lishers. _  By  the  courtesy  of  the  trade  »  a  house  first  publishing 
Any  Ioreign  work  was  secure  in  the  sole  possession  of  this  work 
&^l^th?PS\t  to  ^nge Jot  futme  works  by  the  same  author.' 
t*  ,5  wu  Af rlca"  Pubhshers-the  Scribners,  the  Appletons, 
and  the  Holts-have  always  paid  the  foreign  author,  and  I  most 
publishers  were  ready  to  pay  when  they  had  undisputed  control  of 
the  book,  and  as  all  of  them  desired  priority  of  publication,  and 
to  this  end  offered  large  prices  for  the  "advance  sheets"  of 
important  English  books,  there  came  to  be  a  sort  of  extra-le-al 
International  Copyright,  by  means  of  which  the  British  author 
began  to  get  an  increasing  reward  for  his  labour.  One  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  for  the  advance  sheets  of  Livingstone's  Last 
Journals  for  instance  ;  and  Mr.  Putnam,  whose  house  has 
always  been  foremost  in  urging  an  adequate  treaty,  declares 
that  the  price  steadily  rose  between  1871  and  1876  Then 
there  appeared  in  this  paradise  a  new  serpent,  who  disregarded 
the  '  courtesy  of  the  trade,"  and  who  began  to  multiply 
alter  his  kind  in   the    most  alarming  fashion.     The  "  New 

Sal  ^b  V  bTr  Puiciur?s^e1/  te^ed,  first  appeared  in 
Chicago,  where  he  published  the  "Lakeside  Library,"  a  mean- 


Hp  HE  revival  of  Peril,  the  work  of  Mr.  "  S.  Rowe  "  and  Mr.  B  C 
_L   Stephenson,  shows  a  great  lack  of  enterprise  at  the  Hay  market 
t  heatre.    Alter  the  error  of  judgment  shown  in  the  acceptance  of 
-Ur.  lineros  Lords  and  Commons,  the  managers  of  this  house 
might  have  been  excusably  shy  for  a  time  about  seeking  out  new 
paths;  but,  if  the  production  of  an  old  piece  were  necessary  a 
better  than  Peril  might  surely  have  been  found.    The  original 
M.  bardous  Nos  Intimes,  is  in  many  respects  an  admirable  °play' 
Ihe  wit  is  fresh,  the  satire  keen,  the  characterization  effective 
An  attempt  to  make  a  molehill  appear  as  a  mountain  is  made  in 
the  last  act,  where  the  audience  is  half  beguiled  into  the  idea 
that  Laussade,  the  long-suffering  husband  and  elderly  hero  de- 
signs to  execute  vengeance  on  his  wile's  lover,  Maurice,  whereas 
in  truth  it  is  only  a  fox  that  preys  on  his  poultry  (the  Eng- 
lish adapters  have  introduced  a  hare  that  destroys  flower-beds 
and  herein  have  done  well)  that  he  seeks  to  destroy;  and  thus  the' 
piece  ends  lamely  in  the  French.    But,  with  curious  perversity, 
the  whole  point  of  Nos  Intimes  is  dulled  and  blunted  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation.    At  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  where 
Peril  was  first  given  in  1876,  it  seems  to  have  been  supposed  that 
the  only  acceptable  dramatis  perso?ue  were  gentlemen  and  "-entle- 
women.    By  introducing  these,  splendid  apartments  and^hand- 
some  decorations  were  to  a  great  extent  secured,  and  a  deferential 
regard  for  upholstery  was  allowed  to  destroy  M.  Sardou's  fine 
work,    ihat  Caussade  should  have  submitted  his  comfort  and  in- 
dependence to  his  selfish  and  ill-disposed  associates,  above  whose 
heads  he  had  risen,  was  not  unnatural ;  but  the  class  of  person  em- 
ployed by  M.  Sardou  would  by  no  means  suit  the  exioencies  of  the 
adapters,  and  by  turning  Caussade  into  Sir  George  Ormond  Bat  f 
by  making  his  guests  into  such  persons  as  the  successful  lawyer' 
Crossley  Beck,  and  the  retired  Indian  civil  servant,  Sir  Woodbine 
L.ralton,_  the  significance  of  the  story  is  ruined.    Peril  is  full  of 
cumulative  absurdities,  of  things  that  could  not  be.    Sir  George 
Ormond  would  surely  never  have  invited  such  creatures  as  the 
Becks  and  Grafton  to  his  house ;  had  they  been  invited  they 
would  never  have  behaved  in  the  preposterous  way  here  shown- 
they  would  never  have  dared  to  hint  to  him  their  suspicions  of 
Lady  Ormond  s  liaison  with  Bradford  ;  he,  implicitly  trusting  his 
wife  as  he  did,  would  never  have  entered  into  the  plot  of  the 
pretended  call  to  town  and  unexpected  return.    What  Caussade 
might  reasonably  do  could  not  be  done  by  Sir  George  Ormond  ■ 
what  is  not  unnatural  in  France  may  be,  and  often  isfludicrously 
out  ot  the  question  in  England. 
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Peril  is  vyell  acted,  extraordinarily  well  if  it  be  remembered  against 
tow  much  -the  players  have  to  contend  in  being  called  upon  to  re- 
present well-nigh  impossible  persons.  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  (attired 
in  the  first  act  in  a  singularly  awkward  and  ugly  dress)  performs  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  Lady  Ormond,  with  considerable  strength  when 
Strength  is  most  needed — that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  act  where  her 
lover,  Bradford,  who  has  been  smoking  on  the  balcony  outside  the 
window  of  her  room,  enters  and  unexpectedly  finds  himself  in  her 
presence.  The  Bradford  is  Mr.  II.  B.  Conway,  who  has  rarely 
acted  with  more  force  than  in  this  trying  scene.  The  ttbandon  on 
the  part  of  actor  and  actress  is  strangely  real.  The  ardour  and 
energy  of  Bradford's  pleading,  the  terror  of  the  woman  as 
she  linds  herself  on  the  brink  of,  almost  slipping  over,  the 
precipice,  but  struggles  desperately  to  save  herself,  are  startling 
in  their  intensity.  The  scene  has  been  rehearsed  with  so 
much  care  that  in  the  hands  of  these  skilful  players  no  sign  of 
care  is  perceptible.  Throughout  the  earlier  acts  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  gave  somewhat  too  sombre  a  tone  to  Lady  Ormond,  and  in 
the  fourth  act,  where  the  performers  are  left  to  do  the  best  they 
can  to  hide  the  poverty  of  the  play,  Lady  Ormond  does  nothing  in 
particular  to  help  matters  forward ;  but  perhaps  nothing  is  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  only  original  member  of  the  cast  in- 
cluded in  the  revival,  has  surrendered  the  character  of  Ormond  to 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson,  and  appears  as  Dr.  Thornton,  whose  mission 
it  is  to  set  everything  right.  Thornton  is  decidedly  an  interesting 
personage.  He  reasons  with  Bradford  in  kindly  style,  and  steps 
in  to  put  a  new  complexion  on  affairs,  when  after  Ormond's  sudden 
return  they  look  most  difficult,  with  ease  and  adroitness.  More 
could  not  be  made  of  the  part  than  is  made  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  makes  much  of  Sir  George  Ormond,  though 
his  manner  and  bearing  are  rather  too  young  for  the  neatly- 
trimmed  grey  whiskers  and  moustache.  There  is  truth  in  the 
emotion  with  which  he  awakens  to  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
his  friends'  inuendoes.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that  Ormond 
would  have  laid  the  trap  here  devised,  it  is,  perhaps,  unneces- 
sary to  consider  whether  he  would  so  plainly  have  shown  that 
something  was  very  wrong  as  he  bade  his  wife  good-bye  before 
leaving  on  the  pretence  of  catching  the  train  for  London.  He, 
too,  works  hard  with  small  results  in  the  fourth  act.  Here  is 
one  more  proof  of  the  danger  of  keeping  a  secret  from  the  audi- 
ence. Spectators  wonder  why  Ormond  did  not  close  his  eyes, 
as  he  says,  on  the  night  of  his  departure  and  return,  why  he 
seems  cold  to  his  wife  and  constrained  to  his  friend.  He  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  an  inkling,  not  quite  of  the  truth,  but 
of  what  might  reasonably  be  feared ;  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the 
marauding  hare  which  he  shoots  and  brings  in— with  stiff  forelegs 
and  rigid  neck,  quite  unlike  a  hare  just  shot.  The  audience  feel 
that  a  trick  has  been  played  upon  them  in  all  the  pretence  of  dis- 
turbance and  uneasiness,  and  on  the  first  night  of  the  revival  there 
was  a  disposition  to  resent  the  feeble  issue  of  what  had  been  made 
to  look  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  Forbes- Robertson  stretched  all 
this  scene  to  extremes  that  were  not  permissible.  jSr.  Brooktield, 
whose  rise  has  most  deservedly  been  very  rapid,  here  contents 
himself  with  a  diverting  study  of  his  predecessor  in  the  part  of 
Crossley  Beck,  Mr.  H.  Kemble.  The  imitation  is  very  funny 
indeed  to  those  who  recollect  the  Prince  of  Wales's  cast ;  but 
whether  Mr.  Brooktield,  whose  freshness  of  fancy  is  so  remarkable, 
does  well  in  treating  the  part  thus  is  open  to  argument.  Mr. 
Bishop's  Grafton  is — putting  aside  the  fact  that  such  a  man  would 
not  be  tolerated  out  of  his  own  house — clever  and  amusing.  Three 
acts  take  place  in  what  was  lately  known  at  the  Haymarket  as 
Caryl  Court,  and  an  odd  expedition  is  then  made  to  the  Princess 
Fedora's  French  apartments  ;  in  other  words,  old  scenery  is 
utilized. 

Mrs.  Bancroft  opens  the  evening's  performance  in  Mr.  Burnand's 
adaptation  of  Lclotte,  called  A  Lesson.  Her  vivacious  humour 
and  keen  sense  of  fun  are  admirably  displayed  in  the  part 
of  Kate  Reeve,  the  actress  employed  to  coach  a  very  dull 
amateur,  Lady  Duncan,  for  some  theatricals;  but  the  end  of  the 
little  play,  which  was  formerly  made  very  effective  after  Kate 
Beeve  had  found  that  her  husband  was  flirting  with  her  pupil, 
is  now  completely  spoilt  by  the  .alteration  to  a  farcical  ending. 
The  actress  now  treats  her  husband  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
wife  in  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  Madame  attend  Monsieur. 
Kate  Reeve  even  slaps  the  hand  extended  in  farewell  by  Ladyr 
Duncan.  The  tone  of  the  little  piece  is  greatly  lowered.  Mr. 
Brooktield,  it  should  be  observed,  resumes  the  well-considered 
representation  of  Sir  John  Duncan,  the  stolid  Scotchman. 


THE  FRENCH  ENCYCLICAL. 

LEO  XIII.  has  just  addressed  an  Encyclical  to  the  French 
Bishops,  which  breathes  on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  dignified 
calmness  and  moderation  generally  distinguishing  the  public  utter- 
ances of  the  present  pontificate.  There  are  however  some  points 
which  call  for  remark,  and  inter  alia  two  historical  references 
introduced  into  the  earlier  portion  of  it  appear,  to  say  the  least,  to 
be  oddly-  chosen  for  their  purpose.  The  wording,  as  in  former 
utterances  of  Leo  XIII. ,  is  clearer  and  less  stilted  and  pedantic 
than  has  formerly  been  usual  iu  official  documents  emanating  from 
the  Vatican.  But  if  we  may  trust  the  translation  of  the  Tablet — 
and  it  ought  to  be  authentic — there  is  a  very  curious  phrase  near 
the  beginning  which  recalls  the  startling  exordium  of  the  pastoral 
of  a  French  bishop  of  the  Second  Empire  some  tive-aud-twenty 


years  ago,  "  God,  my  beloved  brethren,  with  the  assistance  of 
France,  is  writing  a  magnificent  page  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
After  referring  to  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  and  the  Catholic  devo- 
tion which  gained  for  France  the  proud  title  of  "  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church,"  the  Encyclical  proceeds,  according  to  the  extract 
given  in  the  Times,  "  Your  ancestors  were  visibly  seconded  by 
Providence  in  the  defence  of  Christendom,  the  propagation 
of  the  Faith,  and  the  conquest  and  protection  of  the  Holy 
Places,  so  that  their  achievements  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
famous  phrase,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.''  But  in  the  Tablet 
version  the  sentence  begins,  "  From  that  time  often  have  your 
ancestors  been  the  helpers  of  Providence  itself  in  the  performance  of 
great  and  salutary  works,"  &c.  On  the  next  passage,  however, 
with  the  historical  allusions  there  is  no  substantial  diversity  of 
reading  ;  "  Our  predecessors  accordingly  awarded  great  praise  ta 
your  country ;  witness  the  letters  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  of  Gregory  IX.  to  St.  Louis."  And 
then  follow  short  and  highly  laudatory  extracts  from  both  these 
letters  which,  for  aught  we  know — for  we  have  not  the  documents 
before  us — may  be  accurate  enough.  But  still,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  letters  were  written,  and  the 
relations  existing  at  the  time  between  France  and  the  Holy  See, 
the  selection  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  The  occasion  of 
Innocent's  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
on  this  wise.  Philip  Augustus  of  France  had  divorced  his  wife 
Ingelburga,  immediately  after  marrying  her,  in  order  to  substitute 
Agnes  of  Meran,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  violent  passion,  in 
her  place.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Innocent  after  his  accession — 
and  we  are  far  from  saying  that  he  was  not  justified  in  it — was  to- 
write  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  deploring  and  denouncing  this  heinous 
crime,  and  threatening  stronger  measures  if  the  King  remained 
contumacious.  Two  former  kings  of  France  had  been  excom- 
municated on  similar  grounds.  But  Innocent  went  further,  and, 
as  Philip  did  not  yield,  placed  France  under  an  interdict,  which 
was  a  very  seriou3  matter  in  that  age.  Some  of  the  French 
bishops,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims — who  had  been 
induced  by  Philip  on  an  absurdly  frivolous  pretext  to  pronounce  the 
divorce  of  Ingelburga,  for  which  his  Majesty  afterwards  called 
him  a  "  fool  " — delayed  their  obedience  to  the  sentence.  Hence 
the  Papal  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  and  his  sub- 
sequent appearance  at  Rome  to  sue  for  absolution  at  the  feet 
of  the  pontiff.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  best  side  of  Innocent's 
policy  came  out  in  this  transaction,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
defending  the  interests  of  Christian  morality,  but  it  is  an  odd 
illustration  to  pick  out  of  the  history  of  some  thousand  years  of 
the  cordial  relations  between  the  Papacy  and  "  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church."  Moreover  the  interference  of  Innocent, 
however  justifiable,  was  not  in  the  end  successful.  To  quote 
Milman's  words,  "  Philip  is  forced  to  seem,  yet  only  seem 
to  submit.  The  miseries  of  his  unhappy  wife  are  but  aggravated 
by  the  Papal  protection.  The  death  of  Agnes  of  Meran,  rather 
than  Innocent's  authority,  heals  the  strife.  The  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed concubine  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France." 

The  second  historical  example  cited  in  the  Encyclical  is  a  still 
more  infelicitous  one.  No  doubt  St.  Louis  was  the  glory  of  France 
and  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  in  our  own  day  the  very 
mention  of  his  name  extorted  "  almost  involuntary  expressions  of 
admiration  "  from  so  staunch  a  Protestant  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold. 
But  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  should  not  have  expected 
a  Pope,  of  all  persons,  to  be  forward  to  recall  his  dealings  with 
Gregory  IX.  The  case  is  this.  Gregory  had  excommunicated  and 
deposed  the  German  Emperor,  Frederick  II.,  and  found  his  sentence 
repudiated  as  unjust  by  the  public  sentiment  of  Europe.  He  then 
bethought  him  of  appealing  to  the  aid  of  the  devout  and  chivalrous 
Louis,  and  accordingly  sent  a  special  embassy  to  the  French  Court 
to  announce  that  "  after  mature  deliberation  with  our  brethren 
the  Cardinals  we  have  deposed  from  the  imperial  throne  the 
reigning  Emperor  Frederick,  and  have  chosen  Robert,  brother  of 
the  King  of  France,  in  his  place,"  and  Louis  was  then  exhorted 
at  once  to  accept  the  dignity  for  his  brother  and  help  to  seat  him. 
on  the  forfeit  throne  of  Frederick.  But  the  Pope  had  mistaken 
his  man.  Louis  was  indeed  an  ardent  and  devout  Catholic,  and  a 
fearless  soldier  of  the  Cross,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  highest 
principle,  with  an  inflexible  sense  of  right,  who  never  forgot  that 
the  claims  of  national  justice  must  take  precedence — if  they  seem 
to  clash — of  the  most  sacred  ecclesiastical  obligations.  His  reply 
was  more  than  a  refusal  of  the  proffered  bribe  ;  it  conveyed  astern, 
and  not  undeserved  rebuke ;  "  \\  hence  this  pride  and  audacity  of  the 
Pope,  presuming  to  disinherit  and  depose  a  King  who  has  no- 
superior  or  equal  among  Christians;  a  King  neither  convicted  by 
others  nor  by  his  own  confession  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ? 
Even  if  those  crimes  were  proved,  no  power  could  depose  him  but 
a  General  Council.  The  judgment  of  his  enemies  is  of  no  weight,  and 
his  deadliest  enemy  is  the  Pope."  After  speaking  of  what  Frederick 
had  done  for  Christendom  in  the  crusades,  the  King  adds  ;  "  So- 
much  religion  ice  have  not  found  in  the  Pop>e,  who  endeavoured  to 
confound  and  wickedly  supplant  him  in  his  absence  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  God.''  Louis  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
Frederick  to  tell  him  what  had  occurred,  who  were  instructed  to 
say  "  God  forbid  that  we  should  wage  war  on  any  Christian  with- 
out just  cause.  To  bs  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France  is  suffi- 
cient honour  for  the  noble  Robert."  When  Gregory's  successor, 
Innocent  IV..  came  to  France  five  years  afterwards,  he  met  with 
a  very  cool  reception  both  from  the  King  and  the  country  at 
large.  The  G<s  a  Dei  per  Francos  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  were  not 
in  short  altogether  to  the  credit  or  honour  of  the  Papacy.  But  when 
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Leo  XIII.,  passing  at  a  bound  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
eighteenth,  glances  at  "  the  venom  of  pernicious  opinions  which  in- 
fected alike  faith  and  morals,"  through  the  teaching  of"  the  sophists 
and  philosophers  "  who  heralded  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  the 
complete  rupture  with  the  Church  and  Christianity  which  followed, 
and  adds  that  this  evil  work  "  has  been  revived  and  prosecuted  by 
the  sectaries  of  the  present  time,"  he  will  probably  find  many 
both  in  France  and  out  of  it  to  agree  with  him.  Nor  is  it 
unnatural  that,  after  recalling  his  recent  letters  to  the  Irish,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  Bishops,  he  should  express  a  similar  desire  to  exhort 
those  of  France  to  redouble  their  influence  "  in  presence  of  schisms 
which  notoriously  threaten  religion,  but  are  equally  dangerous  to 
the  State."  He  remarks  that  "  the  exclusion  of  God  from  the 
Constitution  "  is  a  monstrous  thing,  fraught  with  consequences 
perilous  as  well  in  their  social  and  political  as  in  their  religious 
aspect,  as  has  often  been  evinced  in  history,  and  notably  in  the 
history  of  France.  The  following  passage  about  the  Concordat  of 
1801,  in  which  he  expressly  observes  that  his  predecessor 
Pius  VII.  carried  indulgence  to  the  wishes  of  the  First  Consul  to 
the  utmost  limit  duty  would  permit,  is  significant,  both  in  tone 
and  substance,  when  we  recollect  how  enormous  a  sacrifice  of 
ancient  privileges  and  endowments  the  Concordat  ratified  and 
enforced.  It  is  rather  a  summary  than  a  textual  criticism,  but  a 
very  accurate  one  : — 

As  to  the  Concordat,  the  Pope  says  that  from  it  have  been  derived  great 
advantages— advantages  the  more  appreciable  because  religious  interests 
were  previously  more  compromised  in  France.  The  dignity  of  religion 
was  again  publicly  honoured,  and  Christian  institutions  acquired  fresh 
life.  France  gained  precious  advantages  from  it.  Her  Government  saw 
that,  wishing  to  place  public  peace  on  a  solid  foundation,  after  an  era  of 
agitation,  the  Catholic  religion  would  be  their  most  powerful  coadjutor.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Concordat  was,  therefore,  an  act  ot  high  policy.  Identical 
motives  speak  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  at  present,  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  At  a  time  when  general  ardour  urges  mankind 
towards  new  things,  when  everybody  is  in  unquiet  expectation  of  an  un- 
known future,  it  would  be  the  highest  imprudence  to  try  to  promote  dis- 
cord between  the  two  powers,  and  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  action 
of  the  Church. 


pontiff  than  Leo  XIII.  Perhaps  the  safest  approach  to  a  pre- 
diction about  the  matter,  if  one  were  disposed  to  hazard  any, 
would  be  that  in  France  the  unexpected  is  what  generally  cornea 
true.  ■ 


His  Holiness  therefore  regards  with  anxiety  the  symptoms  of 
such  a  temper  in  the  fanatical  attacks  on  Catholicism  and  the 
threatened  projects  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  He 
declares  that  he  has  himself  done  all  in  his  power  to  avert 
the  peril  by  directing  his  Nuncio,  when  necessary,  to  convey 
complaints  to  the  proper  quarter,  by  writing  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  on  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  by 
his  recent  letter  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
bishops  are  commended  for  their  endeavours  to  provide  sound  edu- 
cation for  the  young,  and  to  teach  them  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  duties.  "  Nobody  therefore  can  accuse 
them  of  being  impelled  by  secular  considerations  or  by  hostile 
feelings  against  the  established  Government." 

On  two  practical  points,  both  verv  characteristic  of  his  general 
line,  the  Pope  especially  insists  towards  the  close  of  the  Encyclical. 
Krst,  as  to  the  family,  the  children  of  Christian  parents  must 
be  carefully  trained  in  their  duties  alike  to  God  and  man,  and 
hence  the  evil  of  separating  education  from  instruction—"  a  false 
and  disastrous  system  leading  to  Atheism."  The  Church  has  for  this 
reason  "always  condemned  mixed  and  neutral  schools."  And 
then,  after  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  learning  in  the  cler«y,  and 
their  deference  to  the  authority  of  their  bishop— an  obligation 
by  no  means  so  unreservedly  enforced  under  the  late  pontificate— 
the  Encyclical  proceeds  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the  duties 
and  opportunities  of  "  the  laymen  devoted  to  the  Church,"  who 
form  a  large  class  in  France,  and  deserve  all  commendation  and 
encouragement.  They  are  in  a  position  to  serve  religion  effectively 
both  by  speech  and  writing,  but  the  success  of  their  labours 
depends  greatly  on  their  united  and  harmonious  action,  or  el^e  the 
words  of  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled,  "  ret;, mm  in  seipsum  dinsum 
desolabitu,;'    And  for  this  great  end  they  must  be  ready,  if 
necessary,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  private  opinions.    This  dis- 
tinct recognition  and  encouragement  of  "  the  lay  element "  has 
been  all  along  a  marked  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  present  Pope 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  ever  before  been  so  prominently  put 
forward  as  in  his  last  Encyclical.    No  doubt  the  late  M.  Veuillot 
was  a  great  favourite  at  Rome  under  Pius  IX.,  but  the  editor  of 
the  Unicers  was  not  a  typical  but  a  very  eccentric,  not  to  say 
singular,  specimen  of  lay  Churchmanship.     And  to  sacrifice 
personal  opinions,  and  practise   "  filial  obedience  towards  the 
bishops,'  describes  him  only  by  contraries.     To  what  extent 
any  such  genuine  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  her  teaching  as 
the  Encyclical  assumes  prevails  among  educated  laymen  in 
1'rance  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  foVeio-ners 
especially  Protestants,  to  arrive  at  any  definite  notion,  but  on  which 
more  reliable  means  of  information  are  likely  to  be  provided  at  the 
Vatican.    That  the  Pope  is  well  advised  in  availing  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  such  resources,  if  really  existing,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  shadow  of  doubt.     That  he  manifests,  and  openly  pro- 
claims, a  readiness,  and  indeed  a  strong  desire  to   do  so 
is  not  the  least  of  the  many  noticeable  variations  between 
the  age  of  Pius,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  and  the  Leonine 
era  which  has  succeeded  it.    But  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  France  under  its  present  rulers,  while  it  still  ostenta- 
tiously poses  as  "  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  "  in  its 
loreign  policy,  and  never  misses  an  opportunity  at  home  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  Church  and  all  the  Church  holds  dear,  offers  a 
problem  that  might  well  tax  the  ingenuity  of  even  an  abler 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

ON  the  1 6th  of  this  month  the  second  part  of  the  season  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts  began.    The  pro- 
gramme was,  as  usual,  arranged  with  considerable  skill,  so  as  not 
only  to  introduce  novelties  or  quasi-novelties,  but  also  to  contain 
sufficient  well-known  music  to  insure  its  being  attractive  to  a 
music-loving  audience.    The  first  number  of  the  programme  was 
Weber's  Overture  to  Oberon.    The  performance  of  this  showed 
at  once  that  the  band  had  not  suffered  by  the  greater  number  of 
its  members  having  been  continuously  employed  for  some  months 
in  performing  pantomime  music,  and,  curiously  enough,  had  not 
suffered  from  the  long  absence  of  Mr.  Manns  at  Glasgow.  The 
performance  of  this  overture  was,  on  the  whole,  admirable, 
though  it  is  unusual— in  England,  at  all  events— to  take  the  first 
part  so  slowly  as  Mr.  Manns  took  it  on  this  occasion.    The  other 
item  of  general  interest  was  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F  (No.  8), 
admirably  played  throughout.     M.  de  Munck  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  violoncellist.  He  first  played 
the  Concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  No.  9,  First  Movement 
—Romberg.    In  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  did  not  make  much 
effect.    It  is  true  he  had  to  labour  against  a  composition  no  doubt 
thoroughly  well  designed  as  a  test  of  the  technique  of  a  per- 
former on  the  violoncello,  but  almost  wholly  without  true  musical 
interest;  and  here  he  certainly  disappointed  his  audience  by  a 
thin,  weak,  rasping  tone,  although  he  showed  himself  to  be  an 
executant  of  considerable  ability.    Later  on  in  the  concert,  in 
a  Nocturne  of  Chopin's  and  a  Fileuse  of  Dunkler's,  his  tone,  pro- 
bably from  increased  confidence,  appeared  smoother  and  rounder. 
In  the  Nocturne  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  worthy  interpreter 
of  Chopin,  giving  to  the  music  the  full  measure  of  impassioned 
feeling,  without  ever  passing  the  border  line  which  divides  the 
highly-strung  sentiment  of  Chopin  from  hysterical  sentimentalism  ; 
and  in  the  Fileuse  he  displayed  high  qualities  as  a  musical  artist' 
combined  with  marvellous  executive  skill. 

The  vocalist  on  this  occasion  was  Mme.  Carlotta  Patti,  who  in 
her  first  song  astonished  her  audience  by  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  tone  which  her  voice  still  retains,  and  also  showed  high  artistic 
musical  feeling.    Her  second  song,  a  Spanish  song  of  stron°- 
national  character,  containing  many  of  those  glides  or  whines 
peculiar  almost  to  Spanish  national  music,  though  it  undoubtedly 
pleased  the  audience,  showed  many  of  those  defects  which  un- 
fortunately time  is  sure  to  bring  into  the  work  even  of  an  artist 
of  high  skill   which  the  quieter  and  more  sedate  music  of 
her  first  song  had  not  brought  forward.     The  quasi-novelty 
in  the  programme  was  Mr.  Mackenzie's  ballad  for  orchestra, 
"La  belle  dame  sans  merci."    We  can  only  say,  in  discussing 
this  work,  that  it  fully  bears  out  the  opinions  we  have  before 
expressed  as  to  the  composer's  powers— that  is  to  say,  that 
he  can  only  bring  out  his  full  powers  when  expressing  strono- 
and  violent  situations,  and  that  he  is  at  his  worst  when  at- 
tempting lighter  and  more  sentimental  phases  of  thought.    In  our 
opinion,  in  his  endeavour  to  give  musical  expression  to  Keats's 
ballad  he  has  to  some  extent  failed.    In  his  endeavour  to  be 
solemn  and  weird  he  has  but  succeeded  in  being  dull.  Throuo-h- 
out  the  composition  his  themes  appear  to  us  to  lack  inspiration. 
In  their  working  out  he  no  doubt  shows  musical  skill:  but  as 
artistic  musical  expression  the  working  out  goes  for  little.  Through- 
out the  performance  of  this  ballad  one  image  was  constantly  before 
our  minds— that  of  a  clever,  intelligent  dog  endeavouring  to  pick  up 
an  ill-shaped  stone.  The  dog  turns  the  stone  over  and  over  a°-ain— 
always  skilfully— trying  to  seize  it;  and  picking  it  up  after  a  time, 
he  succeeds  in  lifting  it  from  the  ground,  carries  it  for  a  few  yards 
and  it  slips  from  his  teeth.   Thus  Mr.  Mackenzie  seems  to  produce 
an  ill-formed  theme,  to  turn  it  over  and  over  again,  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  art,  without  ever  getting  any  grip  upon"  it 
finally  succeeds  in  bringing  his  working  out  to  an  end,  and  the' 
theme  drops.    Another  one  is  introduced  with  the  same  effect.  It 
is  with  regret  that  we  say  such  hard  things  about  an  undoubtedly 
rising  and  clever  composer,  and  one  who  has  done  such  good  work 
Praise  for  the  strictly  technical  qualities,  which  no  one  doubts  in 
his  work,  would  be  out  of  place  in  discussing  a  composition  by 
one  who  has  already  won  a  leading  place  amongst  the  new  and 
rising  generation  of  English  composers. 

The  absolute  novelty  in  this  programme  was  the  "  Ballet 
Divertissement,  Fete  Populaire  (Henry  VIII.)  "— St.-Saens  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  whole  work,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
separate  divisions,  is  excellent  so  far  as  mere  musical  workmanship 
goes,  and  is  undoubtedly  instinct  with  strong  dramatic  feelin°-- 
but,  as  to  an  English  audience  almost  every  theme  is  thoroughly 
well  known  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  operatic  music,  though  it 
might  well  be  accepted  as  very  excellent  incidental  music  to  a 
play.  Of  course,  to  an  English  audience  many  parts  are  intensely 
tunny.  lor  instance,  the  first  two  movements,  "Entree  des 
Clans  and  idylle  Ecossaise,"  appear  most  humorous.  The  first 
movement  opens  with  a  well-known  English,  but  not  Scotch,  air; 
and,  when  finally  Scotch  music  is  introduced,  it  is  given  to  the 
brass  with  a  cymbal  accompaniment.  One  is  almost  tempted  here 
to  speculate  as  to  how  this  composition  arose,  and  can  fancy 
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M.  de  St.-Saens,  reading  the  sketch  provided  him  by  the 
librettist,  and  seeing  "  Entree  des  Clans,"  sending  for  the  librettist, 
and.  asking  him  what  this  might  mean.  The  librettist — of  course 
a  Frenchman— having  carefully  studied  English  ethnology,  replies 
they  were  the  tribes  of  "Highlanders";  the  composer  then  in- 
quiring of  the  librettist  what  these  strange  people  might  be,  and 
being  informed  they  were  a  kind  of  savages  who  used  to  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  the  composer  would  at  once  see  that- 
Scotch  music  is  necessary,  and  that  the  proper  dramatic  way  of 
representing  savages  was  by  cymbals;  hence  this  remarkable 
musical  piece  of  work  may  have  been  produced. 

The  whole  of  the  ballet  as  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  seemed 
further  to  have  been  written  in  consultation  with  some  person 
accustomed  to  arranging  music  for  a  comic  pantomime.  The 
opening  was  singularly  suggestive  of  a  pantomime  giaut,  while 
the  "  gigue  finale  "  appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  music  usually 
played  during  a  harlequinade. 


31AHGERVS  LOVERS  AT  THE  COURT. 

MR.  BRANDER  MATTHEWS  has  won  so  distinguished  a 
position  in  other  departments  of  literature  that  special  interest 
attached  to  his  first  play,  the  more  so  as  it  is  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  stage  of  England  and  France  that  he  has  concerned  himself. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Margery's  Lovers  has  completely 
satisfied  expectation;  but  a  dramatic  idea  underlies  the  comedy, 
and  there  is  much  delicate  work  in  it.  It  is  indeed,  perhaps,  too 
delicate,  lacking  in  robustness  ;  and  certain  weak  places  are  still 
further  weakened  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  representation  where 
strength  is  most  needed.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  was  specially  un- 
fortunate with  regard  to  his  hero,  on  whose  behalf  the  sympathies 
of  spectators  should  be  enlisted  when  he  is  made  to  appear  guilty 
of  a  shameful  act — swindling  at  cards — in  the  hope  that  he,  Algie 
Fielding,  one  of  "  Margery's  Lovers,"  may  be  disgraced  and  so 
driven  from  the  field  to  make  way  for  the  real  perpetrator  of  the 
trick,  Lopez,  a  Brazilian  adventurer,  who  also  loves  the  girl. 
Fielding  should  be  the  leading  personage  of  the  play,  and  would 
be  so  were  he  not  reduced  to  insignificance  by  his  representative. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  average  playgoer  to  say  where  the  author 
fails,  and  where  the  actor,  or  what  share  either  has  when  failure 
comes.  It  is  nevertheless  very  easy  for  any  visitor  to  the  Court  who 
considers  the  matter  carefully  to  perceive  what  a  very  different  play 
Margery's  Lovers  would  have  appeared  had  Fielding  been  able  in 
any  degree  to  interest  the  audience.  Margery  is  the  daughter,  the 
very  charming  and  innocent  daughter,  of  a  professional  gambler. 
Richard  Blackburn — familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Red  and  Black." 
The  girl  has  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  her  father  is  other 
than  an  honest  man ;  and  sympathy  is  enlisted  for  her  by  reason 
of  her  position.  A  straightforward,  manly,  devoted  young  man 
would  rescue  her  from  contaminating  associates ;  and  there  is  a 
•very  prettily  written  scene  for  Margery  and  Fielding  in  the  moon- 
light in  the  garden  at  Nice,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  action  of  the  play  is  laid.  Here  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  acts,  or 
endeavours  to  act,  the  part  of  the  hero,  misses  his  first  chance.  He 
stands  stiffly,  stick  in  hand,  and  repeats  his  words.  There  is  no  emo- 
tion, still  less  is  there  any  passion,  in  his  utterance.  When  the  scene 
begins  one  wishes  well  to  the  part.  When  it  is  over  one  cares 
little  what  comes  to  so  dull  a  lover,  and  wonders  whether  the  girl 
might  not  "  do  better."  Blackburn  joins  in  the  plot  against  his 
■would-be  son-in-law,  it  should  be  said  in  order  to  make  this 
commentary  clear,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  expelled  from  Nice, 
and  so  make  room  for  another  lover,  richer,  and  therefore  in  the 
father's  eyes  more  desirable,  whom  Margery  has  attracted,  a  light- 
hearted  American  boy,  Bob  Grant  by  name,  the  younger  brother 
of  a  vivacious  widow,  Mrs.  Sara  Webster.  In  the  course  of  a 
game — the  precise  nature  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite 
clear — which  takes  place  at  a  reception  at  the  house  of  an 
Italian  Princess,  Lopez  contrives  to  make  Fielding  deal  with  a 
pack  of  cards  which  the  scoundrel  has  specially  arranged  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  deal  begins  Lopez  pretends  to  make  the  discovery,  and 
forthwith  denounces  Fielding.  Here,  again,  is  a  chance  for  the 
actor.  The  hot  indignation  of  the  denial,  the  earnestness  of  the 
appeal  to  friends  who  know  him  to  say  that  he  is  incapable  of  this 
wretched  fraud,  the  wonder  and  sorrow  when  no  one  comes 
forward  to  defend  him,  should  make  a  very  powerful  scene.  But 
all  this  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  actor,  and  the  inconsiderate 
spectator  is  therefore  persuaded  that  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  has 
written  a  bad  play. 

Up  to  this  point  we  do  not  think  that  the  play  is  bad, 
though  its  action  doubtless  moves  somewhat  slowly  and  the  piece 
is  slight.  The  construction  so  far  is  decidedly  good.  The  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  and  each  one  bears  part  in  and  assists  the 
development  of  the  play.  A  prominent  personage  is  Lewis  Long, 
the  laziest  of  men,  ^who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  sprightly 
widow.  His  mission  in  the  piece  is  to  protect  his  friend  Fielding, 
and  clear  up  the  mystery.  There  is  a  Colonel  Maitlaud,  who  is 
usefully  employed  in  showing  that,  with  all  his  sleepiness,  Long 
is  in  truth  a  hero,  and  fought  with  desperate  valour  in  India  ;  and 
Maitland  does  good  service  again  by  indicating  that  unprejudiced 
opinion  must  be  against  Fielding  in  the  card-room,  so  artfully 
have  his  enemies  concocted  their  scheme.  What  parts  in  the 
story  the  others  fill  will  have  been  obvious,  and  in  this  respect 
Margery's  Lovers  is  very  neatly  planned.  The  last  act  is  inferior. 
The  manner  in  which  all  the  characters,  friends  and  foes,  walk  in 


and  out  of  Fielding's  room  proves  either  much  carelessness  or  that 
the  difficulties  have  been  too  many  for  the  author.  What 
is  chiefly  wanted,  however,  is  the  demonstration  of  Fielding's  in- 
nocence by  some  adroit  and  ingenious  means ;  and  here  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  shown  himself  deficient  in  ingenuity.  To 
wring  a  confession  from  Blackburn  by  the  simple  device  of 
threatening  to  reveal  his  true  character  to  his  daughter  is  alto- 
gether too  commonplace.  This  confession  is  not  available  because 
it  will  incriminate  Margery's  father,  and  this  Fielding  refuses  to 
do ;  so  Long  has  to  obtain  another  confession  from  Lopez,  and 
here,  again,  in  making  Long  suddenly  recognize  the  Brazilian  as  a 
swindler  he  had  known  in  earlier  days  and  whom  the  police  would 
like  to  meet,  the  dramatist  betrays  poverty  of  invention.  The 
author  of  the  admirably  humorous  scene  in  which  Long  forces  the 
widow  to  propose  to  him  need  certainly  not  despair  of  success  as  a 
playwright.  Mrs.  Wood  plays  the  widow,  and,  excellent  through- 
out, is  particularly  excellent  here.  Long  (Mr.  Clayton)  has  pre- 
viously proposed,  and  has  been  refused.  He  has  been  ordered  not 
to  mention  the  subject  again,  and  has  acquiesced,  observing  that 
Mrs.  Webster  must  propose  to  him  next  time.    She  loves  him  all 

the  time.    "He's  just  too  sweet  to  live  alone!"  she  has  said 

after  her  rejection  of  him  ;  and  when  she  finds  out  how  shrewd 
and  energetic  he  can  be  in  defence  of  a  friend  ;  when  furthermore 
she  ascertains  that  he  is  a  hero,  she  endeavours  to  lead  him  to  the 
point  again.  She  reminds  him  of  what  he  had  asked  her.  "And 
you  said  you  wouldn't,"  is  his  abrupt  answer.  "  Did  I  ?  "  she  very 
gently  and  inquiringly  observes,  as  if  surprised  at  the  information. 
Long  insists.    If  the  proposal  is  to  be  renewed,  she  must  renew  it. 

At  last  it  has  to  come  from  her.  "  Well,  will  you  ?  "  is  the 
terse  form  of  the  important  query ;  and  he  accepts  her.  Mrs. 
Wood  is  here  altogether  delightful.  Mr.  Clayton  exhibits  a  dis- 
position to  overdo  the  languor  he  has  to  display,  though  he  acts 
with  good  judgment  in  the  final  scenes.  Mr.  Cecil,  as  Blackburn, 
carefully  made  up  and  effective  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  play, 
fails  to  make  impressive  the  distress  of  the  singularly  weak-minded 
gambler  who  succumbs  so  very  speedily  to  Long's  threat.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Cecil  to  exhibit  emotion  without  opening 
his  mouth  and  dropping  his  lower  jaw  ?  It  might  be ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  he  has  never  attempted  it.  On  the  whole,  the  part 
is  not  one  of  the  actor's  best  successes.  There  is  merit  in  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  study  of  Lopez  ;  Mrs.  Tree  plays  prettily  enough  as 
Margery ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Coote  gave  a  remarkably  fresh  and 
amusing  performance  of  Grant,  the  young  American  who  is  heartily 
enjoying  life  in  Europe.  Despite  the  shortcomings,  inherent  or 
not,  of  Margery's  Lovers,  Mr.  Matthews  has  shown  in  passages 
to  some  of  which  we  have  referred  enough  aptitude  and  dis- 
crimination for  stage  work  to  make  us  hope  that  he  may  be 
encouraged  to  try  again. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLEltY. 

THE  water-colour  exhibition  which  opened  this  day  week  has 
many  features  to  recommend  it ;  but  the  visitor  will  be  most 
struck  with  the  strength  of  the  amateur  element.  Amateurs  try 
experiments  which  no  artist  who  wants  to  make  sure  of  selling 
his  work  would  think  of  attempting.  In  some  cases  these  ex- 
periments are  very  successful  ;  in  others  they  have  resulted  in 
dismal  failure ;  but  their  exhibition  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
show,  and  is  moreover  extremely  instructive.  For  the  rest,  the 
influence  of  Christmas-card  art,  as  we  must  call  it  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  too  apparent.  There  are  several  framefuls  of  little 
vignettes,  nude  children,  and  thumbnail  landscapes  which  could 
never  otherwise  have,  existed.  We  must  except  two  exquisite 
pictures  by  Mr.  Brett,  which,  although  they  are  only  a  few 
inches  square,  have  a  breadth  and  completeness  missing  in 
most  of  the  works  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  finer 
of  the  two  is  entitled  "South-West  Gale  from  the  Lizard" 
(50S),  and  shows  the  sea  getting  up,  as  sailors  call  it,  with 
a  clear  blue  sky,  and  long  green  rollers  coming  in,  with 
here  and  there  a  white  horse  breaking.  The  second  picture  is 
"  Serpentine  Rock,  Kynance "  (4S8),  and  is  equally  powerful, 
although  not  so  full  of  air  and  motion.  Both  are  painted  in  body 
colour,  without  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  catch 
and  fix  a  fleeting  mood  of  nature  as  Mr.  Brett  has  done  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  other  work  in  the  Gallery  to  make  a  third 
with  these  two  ;  but,  taking  the  Catalogue  in  regular  order,  we  may 
notice  next  "  The  Tweed  at  Innerleithen  "  (7),  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell, 
as  a  good  and  solid  painting,  somewhat  like  a  De  Wint  in  its 
sombreness  and  depth.  This  likeness  is  also  apparent,  though  in  a 
slighter  degree,  in  Mr.  Bell's  other  works — "  Ardchattan,  Loch 
Etive,  Argyllshire  "  (490),  and  "  Old  Chiugford  Church  "  (502).  A 
solidly-painted  negro  head  is  "  A  Friend  from  the  East "  (26),  by 
Mr.  Goulton  May,  and  is  evidently  from  the  same  model  as  Mr. 
F.  S.  Morgan's  capital  "Cup  of  Coffee  "  (522),  with  its  admirably- 
painted  background  of  green  tiles.  "  A  Ride  for  Life  "  (40),  by 
Q»  L.  Hall,  represents  a  horseman  all  but  overtaken  by  the  tide, 
backed  by  a  tremendous  rising  squall,  and  is  powerful  but  unplea- 
sant. Mr" Basil  Bradley  exhibits  several  pictures.  "  Found;  an  Inci- 
dent on  Mount  St.  Bernard  "  (43),  is  the  old  familiar  scene,  evidently 
used  onlv  as  the  background  of  the  portraits  of  some  dogs  which 
probably  never  saw  the  Alps.  However,  it  is  good  work,  if  a 
little  inharmonious  in  colour.  His  "  Old  Friends  on  the  Quai  de 
la  Gare,  Paris"  (552)  is  much  more  pleasing.  It  represents  a 
Frenchman  in  a  blouse  petting  a  horse.   The  subordinate  figures 
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are  natural  and  picturesque     «A  Jacobite"  (56),  by  Miss  Edith 
Smith,  and  "  Gone    (368)  by  Miss  Mary  Eley?  are  simultaneous 
stud  es  from  the  same  model,  and  are  of  very  similar  degrees  of 
excellence  except  that  a  dog  which  appears  in  "Gone"  adds  very 
much  to  the  effect.  Mr.  Ingram's  «  Silver  Sea  "  (58^  deserves  com- 
mendation tor  the  delicate  gradations  of  the  prevailing  greys  Mr 
Walter  Langley  contributes  three  rather  disappointing  pictures' 
It  seems  strange  that  an  artist  who  can  draw  and  paint  so  we 
should  care  so  little  for  beauty.    The  three  represent  first  an  nSy 
old  man  and  an  ugly  girl,  called  "The  Old  Story"  (-78)-  then 
we  have  the  ugly  old  man  separately  in  "  A  Quiet  Pipe  "  (67) 
and  the  ugly  young  woman  in  "  The  Last  Chapter  "  (86)  Good 
as  colour,  drapery  expression  and  drawing  may  be,  these  are  not 
pictures  we  can  admire. 

'    (6ST)Wby T  &Ve  "  %  Alpbutel  and  Taschhorn  »  | 

laui  "     o    w?w  rVDd     M^StS  in  tbe  Valley,  Rosen-  ' 
ir  (6£'',by  Mr-  Walter  Severn.    Of  a  wholly  different  hind 

fri,  "  <lTLf[arSh^\Lri0n  ^  "^hoirrBlack- 
Jmrs  (95)  which  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  forms 
a  pretty  picture,   it  is  interesting  topographically   and  it  ^ 

eThTt  H  ^  admirf  blt  tnith  and  -eKS;/ compos  ! 
ton.  The  other  two  works  by  the  same  artist  (464,  407)  are  of 
minor  importance,  but  should  not  be  neglected  "  A  pX,  v 
Shop  at  Bruges"  (96),  by  Miss  Tanner,  shows  some  Iwer  of 
harmonious  adjustment     General  Fane' contributes  an^hway 

SaT'Thoth  h?1S    H°?ht0n  T™r'('°7),  and  which £ 
tuat,  tJiough  his  manipulative  skill  s  beyond  that  of  mn«t 
amateurs,  his  eye  for  colour  is  not  sufficiently  under  conTro 
at  Dord  tchf-n0^  TT^  fa       °tLer  ***  **  "Canal 
Mildm-iy  tnd  47a}'  fi       , 13  T6ry  Sl°tty  iDdeed-    Ml'-  St-  Jobn 

skill  in  depicting  yaried  JZuL*  jjg Tademf 

weal     ¥,1S  V16W  ?V  hi°0k  ^  P-tty  and irXed,  but 

Y ew'YiT?  OPTD?-  bf^ected,to  Mr.  Watts  s  "End  of  the 
lear   (141)  or  to  his  "Silence  of  Winter  "  f->m\  *  ™Q  T 

•  Hf  Elli  *V  1rf™nrkable  £?V  &'  CTree' 

Mr.  Ellis  s  In  Fold  "  (171)  is  rough,  but  very  powerful  ™d 
we  may  mention,  in  passing  the  %nd   wall/ "^  Porte  du 

Sea"' (8  ft  Mr  0^1°^  "The  Ed"e  ^  ^North 
mister"  .8  f  hv  Ar    If  1  iobertson >  "Lambeth  from  West- 

we  have  mentioned,  and  a  terra-cotta  figure  by  Mr.  G  Crocklo  d 


THE  END  OF  THE  COTTON  STRIKE. 
A  FTER  a  continuance  of  over  two  months  the  strike  in  the 
£   ES  tTe  g?  it™  J"  *  W,^^^ 
>  ^tterthat6  tneltlTus V^^^S^f 

e"  10  Dr'ng  about  an  improvement.  Ori"innllv  tha  a™ 
•M.     UltioaT Iv  'it  ...      emP'°y«s,  «S»in  refused  to  con- 


successfully ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  left  to  local  meeting  to 
decide  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Probably  theTeaderf  felt 
Si  n0t  PU3k  their  authority  farter:  indeed  it  is 

alleged  that    he   representatives   from  the  Blackburn  district 
declared  that  it  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were worth t do 
more  than  they  actually  did.    The  result  was  that  in  the  Black 
burn  district  the  operatives  struck  work,  while  in  all  the re  t  of 
Lancashire  the  reduction  of  wages  was  submitted  to.    When  thft 
strike  in  the  Blackburn  district  had  lasted  about  nine  weeks 
negotiations  were  opened    between  the  representatives  of  the 
employers  and  workpeople,  and  an  arrangement  was  come  to 
according  to  which  the   workpeople   we?e  to  accept  the  re-' 
I  duction  of  wages,  and  the  employers  were  to  pledge  themselves 
to  reconsider  in   three   months  whether  wages  could  not  be 
again  raised  to  the  old  level.     At  first  the  workpeople  re- 
fused to  submit,  but  their  leaders  held  several  meeting  and 
urged  acceptance  so  strongly  that  at  length  they  prevailed,  though 
not  until  they  took  the  votes  of  those  concerned  shop  by  shop 
So  violent  however,  as  well  as  personal  has  been  the  opposition 
offered  to  them  that  the  president,  secretary,  and  another  memb2? 
of  the  general  committee  have  resigned  their  offices  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  constituents 
employe!  ^  ^  themselves  toThe 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  dispute  has  differed  in  some  important 

tl7TJTthrrfe&tStl^eof  l878-  Jt  bas  bee*  conTed  to 
the  Blackburn  district,  whereap  the  strike  five  years  a°o  extended 

oyer  North  and  North-East  Lancashire.  It  hassled" away  t00 
without  noting  And  it  has  brought  to  light  a  remikffiivS 
Ko2  Vl6W  6tWeen  the  ^de-Union  leaders  and  a  large  portion 
of  those  they  represent.    The  state  of  trade,  the  poverty  of  the 

Bu  thfw  7  f  ,8UPP ,lle^'  made  a  eeneral  st?ike  impracticable. 
But  the  workpeople  hoped  that  by  confining  the  strung  to  the 

2"™f  tbeJ  miSTlit  be  able  to  defeat  the  employers  in 
detail  The  employers,  on  iheir  side,  were  for  many  reasons  not 
unwilling  to  localize  the  dispute.  In  the  beginning7* "umber  of 
the  employers  were  themselves  in  favour  of  short  time  and 
therefore  they  were  not  prepared  to  drive  matters  to  extremities 

sho r  tTl  9  empI°yerS  genera11^'  Wbile  not  des"^g  to  adopt 
short  time,  were  yet  not  unwilling  to  diminish  production  bv 

sifts 

J™"*,^  r*  fiV6  ygars  intbe  Nations  b  twe™ 
employers  and  employed,  and  that  the  latter  have  comTto 
recognize  that  violence  cannot  help  their  cansp      w„  ^ 

excesses  would  haye  been  committed.     When,  however  the 

nfcSTaV:  l0CaliZHe         8trU^le'  ^  was  obTiou  y6 
10  tne  inteiest  ot  all  concerned  not  to  embitter  the  dispute  or 
0  d live  the  masters  into  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would 
speedily  bnng  on  a  collapse  of  the  strike.    A  t  CZ 

to  the  strike  funds  would  be  brought  to  an  end  «nJ I  +1    P  1 
people  would  have  to  submit  unconditLnaUy" Be'si d  Tven 
as  it  was,  the  subscriptions  were  never  verv  laro-p     a  , 1  1 

3  +1         1        ,     Trade  a11  over  tbe  country  is  depressed 

£  9 ^SSSbSS?^^ not in  a position toSS 

idi^eiy.    uuteide  the  Blackburn  district,  too,  it  is  probable  that  t\Z 
majority  of  the  workpeople  perceived  that  the  SlZh^ 
and  were  unwilling,  therefore,  to  throw  away  money TsXsslv 
Lastly,  the  leaders  of  the  workpeoDle  had  int^ir™  useie&slv- 

where  as  many  as  twenty-two  thousand  persons  are  aM  !«  SS 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  bv  the  VS 
becoming  serious.  Nor  w  JTt  onl^^^j^^ 
who  suffered.    All  the  tradespeople  with  whom  they  deal  losl  t 

been  en„m„„,    In  £t^^^£  ^ 
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to  labour  was  being  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  danger  of  a  large 
addition  to  the  number  of  unemployed  was  growing  every  day. 
The  leaders  of  the  operatives  perceived  all  this  clearly,  and  were 
anxious  to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,  But 
the  general  body  of  operatives  either  failed  to  see  it,  or  hoped  that 
the  pressure  of  events  would  compel  the  employers  to  put  an  end 
to  the  struggle  rather  than  plunge  the  district  into  such  severe 
distress.  In  any  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  turned 
against  their  own  leaders  the  indignation  they  had  directed 
five  years  ago  against  their  employers  ;  and,  although  they  have 
not  resorted  to  actual  violence  as  they  did  in  1878,  they  have  com- 
pelled, as  above  stated,  several  of  those  leaders  to  resign  their 
offices.  It  is  of  course  not  surprising  to  find  an  extreme  wing  in 
a  movement  of  this  kind.  But  the  facts  taken  altogether  seem  to 
show  that  the  Trade-Union  leaders  are  losing  their  old  influence 
over  the  working  classes.  And  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  constant  complaints  of  the  leaders  that  the  workpeople  will 
Dot  subscribe  to  the  Union  funds. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
struggle  may  be  renewed  before  long.  At  the  several  meetings 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  operatives,  they  dwelt  specially  on  the 
promise  of  the  employers  that  the  question  would  be  reconsidered 
in  a  few  months  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  five  per 
cent,  now  cut  off.  And  they  also  pointed  out  that,  if  the  work- 
people returned  to  their  employment,  and  subscribed  punctually 
to  the  Union  funds,  they  would  be  better  able  in  the  summer  to 
renew  the  struggle  than  they  are  now  to  continue  it.  In  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  there  is  probably  no  wish  for  a  renewal 
of  the  strike.  But  that  arguments  of  this  kind  had  to  be 
used  to  bear  down  the  opposition  offered  to  them  proves  how 
strong  is  the  feeling  throughout  the  Blackburn  district  against 
submitting  to  any  reduction.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the 
trade  will  improve  so  much  that  in  May  or  June  next  the 
employers  may  be  in  a  position  to  restore  wages  to  the  old  level. 
But  at  present  that  does  not  seem  probable.  All  the  reports  are 
that  the  great  markets  for  English  cotton  goods  in  the  Far  East 
are  over-supplied,  and  that  prices  there  are  not  likely  to  rise. 
Here  at  home  there  is  no  probability  of  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion, and  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  the  general  adoption  of 
protective  duties  has  gradually  limited  the  markets  for  English 
cotton  goods.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  an  early 
revival  of  the  trade  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  If,  then,  the  em- 
ployers are  unable  to  raise  wages  in  the  early  summer,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  another  dispute  may  occur.  In  any  case,  the  liability 
of  disputes  of  this  kind  continues  great  as  long  as  no  fresh  outlets 
for  our  trade  are  provided.  The  producing  capacity  of  the  world 
is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  consuming  capacity ; 
and  all  the  remedies  proposed  by  employers  and  employed  cannot 
avail  against  this  fact.  A  reduction  of  wages  for  the  time 
being,  of  course,  lessens  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
enables  the  employers  to  go  on  working  for  some  time  further. 
But  if  the  trade  is  thus  rendered  profitable,  new  capital  flows 
into  it,  and  the  means  of  increasing  the  output  are  augmented. 
Thus  the  old  difficulty  recurs.  In  the  same  way  the  proposal 
of  the  workpeople  can  at  best  provide  only  temporary  relief. 
To  stop  production  for  a  little  while  limits  the  stock  in  the 
market,  and  may  thus  lead  to  a  temporary  rise  in  prices.  But  as 
soon  as  the  looms  begin  to  work  full  time  again,  the  stock  accumu- 
lates, and  prices  go  down  once  more.  There  is  only  one  permanent 
remedy,  and  that  is  to  increase  the  markets  for  cotton  goods.  That 
may  be  done  partly  by  economies  of  various  kinds  introduced  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  ;  partly  by  a  more  honest  system 
of  manufacture ;  but  chiefly  it  must  be  by  opening  up  new  markets 
to  replace  those  which  are  being  closed  by  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  foreign  countries. 


REVIEWS. 


LE  MTJSEE  DE  MARINE  DU  LOUVRE.* 

SOME  well-known  words  of  Lord  Macaulay's  may  justly  be 
applied  to  this  huge  and  magnificent  volume.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that,  at  first  sight,  it  fills  the  reader  "  with  astonish- 
ment similar  to  that  which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when 
first  he  landed  in  Brobdingnag,  and  saw  corn  as  high  as  the  oaks 
in  the  New  Forest,  thimbles  as  large  as  buckets,  and  wrens  of  the 
bulk  of  turkeys.  The  whole  book  and  every  component  part  of 
it  is  on  a  gigantic  scale."  Here,  however,  the  quotation  must 
stop.  It  would  not  only  be  most  unfair,  but  directly  opposite  to 
truth,  to  speak  of  Admiral  Edmond  Paris's  elaborate  and 
gorgeously-illustrated  compilation  as  remarkable  only  for  its 
weight  and  bulk.  Very  big — big  even  beyond  the  books  of  past 
ages — it  is,  and,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  very  heavy ;  but 
then  its  size  and  ponderosity  are  due  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
valuable  matter  and  to  the  very  many  pictures  of  models  and  ships 
which  it  contains.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  history,  drawn 
from  the  materials  to  be  found  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  of  war- 
sbips  from  the  time  of  galleys  to  that  of  the  best  sailing  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates ;  and  a  very  admirable  history  it  is. 

*  I.e  STusee  de  Marine  du  Louvre — Histoire,  Description,  Construction, 
Statistique  de  Navires  ii  Names  et  d  Voiles.  Par  Edmond  Paris,  Vicc- 
Aniiral,  Membn  de  l'lustitut,  Conscrvatcur  du  Muse'e  du  Louvre.  Paris  : 
Rothschild. 


To  a  certain  extent  it  is  an  official  or  semi-official  publication. 
Admiral  Paris,  who  is  Conservator  of  the  Museum,  is  responsible 
for  it,  although  it  must  be  said  that  the  order  in  which  the  large 
illustrations  are  arranged  might  have  been  more  regular ;  and  the 
production  of  the  work  has  been  aided  by  subscriptions  from  the 
Ministeres  de  la  Marine  et  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  and  from 
"  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  of  Trinity  House," 
&c.  As  the  Admiral  received  assistance  from  England  he  might 
have  ascertained  that  there  are  no  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Trinity  House ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  him  much  for  this 
blunder,  as  English  titles  of  all  kinds  are  apparently  as  inscrut- 
able a  mystery  to  Frenchmen  as  higher  mathematics  are  to  those 
who  think  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Carelessness  is  certainly 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  Admiral's  work,  which  has  been  com- 
piled with  that  patient  and  laborious  care  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  German  rather  than  with  French  writing. 
Beginning  with  the  very  beginning  of  things,  the  writer  speaks  of 
Egyptian  vessels,  and  of  galleys  and  biremes.  These,  however, 
he  only  notices  briefly,  and  he  is  quite  right  in  doing  so,  as  they 
have  been  described  in  very  many  books.  Of  the  ships  of  the 
middle  ages  he  also  says  very  little,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
he  has  been  able  to  learn  next  to  nothing  about  them.  "  Passons 
done  au  moyen-age,"  he  observes,  "  pour  montrer  le  peu  que  Ton 
sait  au  sujet  de  cette  longue  periode  entre  l'invasion  des  barbares 
et  la  civilisation  actuelle."  Had  he  sought  for  information  outside 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  that  there 
is  not  such  an  absolute  blank  as  he  supposes.  He  has  never  heard, 
apparently,  of  that  marvellous  Viking  galley  which,  perfectly  pre- 
served, was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  a  grave-mound  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Christiania  Fjord,  and  he  is  equally  ignorant  of 
the  other  remains  of  the  Viking  period.  It  may,  however,  fairly 
b9  admitted  that  there  are  but  very  scanty  materials,  to  say  the 
least,  for  any  account  of  mediaeval  ships  which  died  a  natural 
death  by  foundering  or  decaying,  and  were  never,  save  when 
owned  by  Vikings,  buried  in  honour  of  their  illustrious  owners. 
Of  the  ships  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  some 
knowledge  is  obtainable,  and  of  those  of  the  sixteenth  there  are 
elaborate  drawings,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Assuming  these  drawings  to  be  accurate,  which 
is  by  no  means  certain,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these 
strange  old  craft  were  sailed.  High  out  of  the  water  and  with 
gigantic  poops,  they  must  have  been  occasionally  in  considerable 
danger  of  "  turning  turtle,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  how  their 
running  rigging  was  rove,  how  the  sails  were  worked,  and  what 
power  they  had  of  beating  to  windward.  Admiral  Paris,  bringing 
a  seaman's  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  question,  throws  some  light 
on  the  methods  of  the  old  sailors,  but  here,  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  book,  his  valuable  remarks  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  nautical  terms. 
After  describing  the  earlier  sailing  ships,  he  speaks  of  Mediter- 
ranean galleys  and  other  craft ;  and,  treating  the  subject  in  his 
usual  exhaustive  manner,  covers  a  good  many  pages  before  he  gets 
to  the  year  1662,  when,  under  Colbert's  administration,  the  regular 
French  navy  was  first  formed.  By  this  time  shipbuilding  had 
made  some  progress,  and  probably  it  had  been  found  that  the 
comfort  of  the  principal  officer  and  of  his  numerous  suite  was  not 
quite  so  important  as  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  the  poop  had 
been  considerably  reduced.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  some  further  progress  was  made  with  war-ships,  at 
all  events,  and  the  Royal  Louis,  108,  a  splendid  vessel,  launcuedin 
1690,  was  of  a  type  not  enormously  removed  from  that  of  the 
vessels  which  encountered  ours  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War.  Of  this  vessel  there  is  a  model  in  the  Louvre  Museum, 
and  a  very  full  description  is  given  of  her  in  the  present  work. 
In  some  respects,  of  course,  her  design  seems  a  very  bad  one, 
almost  as  bad  as  those  of  a  modern  passenger  steamer  with  its  two 
or  three-storied  buildings  above  the  upper  deck.  The  poop  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  fourth  terrace  from  the  waist,  and  her  head  and 
bow  were  absurdly  low,  but,  despite  what  now  seem  glaring  faults, 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  her  designer  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  who  got  so  far  as  to  approximate  dis- 
tantly to  the  type  which  prevailed  until  steam  and  big  guns  altered 
everything.  In  the  Sans  Pareil,  built  seventy  years  later,  there  is 
evidence  of  considerable  improvement  in  the  method  of  rigging  and 
of  some  improvement  in  hulls,  but  not  of  a  very  great  or  radical 
improvement,  and  the  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  end  of  the  century, 
though  better  than  the  Sans  Pareil,  did  not  show  any  important 
change  or  any  marked  progress  in  the  art  of  designing.  Some 
time  before  this  vessel  was  built  science  had  to  a  slight  extent 
been  brought  to  bear  on  naval  architecture,  and  the  meta- 
centre  had  been  discovered  or  invented — whichever  term  may  be 
thought  most  appropriate.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  valuable 
invention  or  discovery,  and  has,  no  doubt,  been  of  great  use  to  the 
naval  architect ;  but  the  mention  of  its  first  appearance  most 
painfully  calls  to  mind  the  tiny  progress  which  the  so-called  science 
of  naval  architecture — which  of  course  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  practical  shipbuilding — has  made  in  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
Onlv  the  other  day  a  distinguished  naval  architect  pointed  out 
that  some  highly-trained  muddlers  used  the  term  in  a  wrong 
sense ;  and  quoted  another  luminary,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  word  "  stability "  bears  sometimes  one  meaning,  sometimes 
another.  What  manner  of  science  can  this  be  when,  after  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  accomplished  professors  cannot 
use  the  most  elementary  words  in  the  right  sens9  ? 

A  few  years  after  the  Sans  Pareil  was  set  afloat  coppering  was 
j  first  tried  in  the  French  navy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  idea  was 
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taken  from  England,  and  this  Admiral  Paris  very  frankly  avows 
Before  coppering  warned,  various  expedients  had  been  reso  ted 
fo  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  eccentric  of  which  was  to 
drive  a  lot  of  broadheaded  nails  into  a  ships  bottom  so  as  to  cover 
ft    In  1773  an  English  cutter  was  brought  into  Brest  which  was 
sheathed  with  very  thin  sheets  of  copper.    Some  sharp-sighted 
offic  al-we  are  not  told  who-saw  the  value  of  the  new  device  ; 
the  fri-ate  Iphigenie  was  coppered,  but  a  good  many  mistakes 
were  made  at  first ;  and  the  French  shipbuilders  found  that  the 
collv  on  their  vessels  only  lasted  eighteen  months  while  they 
heard  that  with  English  ships  the  duration  was  much  longer  At 
last   however,  the  right  way  of  working  was  found,  and  the 
fnirmoul  advantages  of  copp'er  sheathing  were  fully  recognized. 
In  the  hulls  to  which  copper  was  applied  slight  improvements 
were  made  from  time  to  time,  until,  early  m  the  present  century, 
T  vpe  was  reached  which,  save  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  fore 
0art  of  the  bow,  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  sailing-ship  period,  though  of  course 
there  was,  before,  irrespective  of  the  advance  in  size,  some  im- 
provement in  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  and  still  greater  im- 
provement in  sailing  frigates  before   they  became  obsolete 
Admiral  Paris  gives  a  photograph  of  a  model  of  a  120-gun  vessel 
of  the  year  1S00,  and,  as  it  happens,  this  has  been  taken  m  such  a 
way  that  the  bow  cannot  be  seen.    Shown  thus,  the  ship  certainly 
seems  like  a  three-decker  of  forty-five  years  later,  but  with  the 
bow  visible  the  likeness  would  not  be  so  great,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  absurdity  of  making  the  head,  or  foremost  portion 
of  the  bow,  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  ship  was  realized.  It  is  never 
well  to  judge  the  productions  of  one  period  by  the  light  of  after 
knowledge,  but  still  it  seems  curious  that  sailors  should  not,  long 
before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  perceived  and 
pointed  ou  1to  shipbuilders  how  much  would  be  gained  by  doing 
away  with  the  low,  curved  projection  from  which  the  bowspnt 
rose,  and  substituting  a  higher  and  more  solid  bow 

In  smaller  vessels  this  mistake  could  not  be  made  and  indeed 
in  the  comparatively  easy  work  of  designing  them  French  ship- 
builders  seem  to  have  made  much  more  progress  than  with  the 
great  ships.    Admiral  Paris  gives  a  photograph  of  what  he  calls  | 
a  "  Chebec  a  voiles  latines  de  20  canons,  1750  a  1786.  Ghebec 
has  usually  been  spelt  in  English  books  xebec,  and  all  readers 
of  James's  Naval  History  will  remember  how  successful  Lord 
Cochrane  was  in  an  encounter  with  a  Spanish  craft  of  this 
kind     The  French  model,  which,  we  suppose,   is  a  typical 
one,  is  disfigured  by  a  kind  of  poop  deck  carried  out  beyond 
the  stern-post,  but  apart  from  this  the  design  seems  a  very 
good  one ;  and,  as  the  sail  area  is  large,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  despite  the  inconveniences  of  tbe  lateen  rig,  such 
vessels  must  have  been  difficult  either  to  catch  or  to  get  away 
from     In  two  other  illustrations,  taken  from  an  extremely  inte- 
resting painting,  several  vessels  of  different  kinds  are  shown. 
There  are  galleys  such  as  sailed  in  the  Mediterranean  until  18 14, 
large  lateen-rigged  vessels,  which  must  have  had  wonderful  speed; 
two  bri-s,  not  very  beautiful  craft ;  a  corvette,  and  a  kind  of  gun- 
boat.   Of  such  development  of  the  larger  vessels  as  there  was 
durincr  and  after  the  Great  War,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  French 
navym  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century, 
Admiral  Paris  gives  a  careful  account ;  and  we  wish  that  we  could 
briefly  follow  his  history,  and  show  how  thoroughly  and  consci- 
entiously his  work  is  executed  throughout ;  but  unfortunately  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  the  briefest  summary  of  the 
enormous  number  of  facts  he  has  collected  without  greatly  exceed- 
in-  the  space  at  our  command.    With  1 848  his  work  comes  to  an 
end,  the  latest  vessel  of  which  he  gives  a  drawing  being  a  three- 
decker  launched  in  1847.    So  far  as  regards  the  English  navy  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  sailing-ship  period  came  to  an  end  in 
1S48    Probably  the  finest  line-of-battle  ships  that  ever  sailed 
were  those  which  formed  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  when 
Sir  William  Parker  flew  his  flag  on  board  that  magnificent 
vessel  the  Queen.    It  is  said  that  the  Superb,  which  belonged 
to  this  fleet,  once  asked  permission  during  a  gale  of  wind 
to  fight  her  lower-deck  guns,  and,  on  leave  being  given  after 
some  hesitation,  showed  that  she  could  accomplish  the  leat 
with  ease.    For  her  and  for  her  sisters,  however,  death  was  at 
hand     Sir  W.  Parker  hauled  down  his  flag,  if  we  remember 
rightiy,  in  the  beginning  of  1852,  when— albeit  that  all,  or  almost 
all,  the  larger  vessels  were  sailing  ships— steam  was  asserting  its 
irresistible  claim  ;  and  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
the  sailing-ship  period,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  almost 
in  prehistoric  times,  came  to  an  end.    It  was  followed  by  the 
very  brief  period  of  screw  line-of-battle  ships  and  screw  frigates; 
but  after  a  short  span  of  existence,  ironclad  ships  and  iron  ships, 
with  totally  changed  guns,  superseded  them  as  completely  as  the 
rifle  superseded  Brown  Bess.  , 

Of  the  rapid  transitions  which  followed  the  long  time  ot  slow 
progress  and  very  gradual  development  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Admiral  Paris  may  at  some  future  day  be  able  to  speak.  His 
Blaborate  account  of  the  war-ships  of  France  up  to  the  time  when 
the  great  change  was  imminent  is  so  good  that  all  who  study  his 
pages  and  the  many  illustrations  of  his  work  must  wish  that  he 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  his  account  to  the  time  when  ^erich 
naval  architects,  first  to  see  the  advantages  of  armour,  clothed 
La  Gloire  with  iron,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  the  days  of  the  Amiral 
Baudin.  If  he  does  this,  he  may  be  able  to  note  one  great  change 
of  a  verv  different  nature  from  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 
Jn  one  6f  the  last  pages  of  bis  history  he  compares  the  strength  ot 
the  various  navies  of  Europe  in  1830,  and  shows  that  in  that  year 


the  British  navy  was  stronger  than  those  of  all  the  other  European 
Powers  combined.  Should  he  get  to  1882  or  1883,  he  will  have 
to  record  a  verv  different  state  of  things,  and  to  show  how 
enormously  the  relative  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  had  declined 
until  it  was  a  question  whether  her  fighting-ships  were  a  match 
for  those  of  France  alone ;  and  perhaps  he,  or  some  other  historian 
of  the  future,  while  commenting  on  this  great  change  may  point 
out  that  Englishmen  persisted  in  ignoring  it,  wouH  take  no  count 
of  the  huge  increase  in  the  strength  of  foreign  navies,  refused  to 
pay  any  attention  to  facts  proved  again  and  again,  and  indeed 
pateSto  any  candid  observer,  and  thought  that  they  were  got 
rid  of  by  the  short  and  simple  process  of  calling  those  who  drew 
attention  to  them  alarmists  and  panic-mongers. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

THE  Average  Novelist's  vocation  appears  to  be  irresistibly  im- 
perious.  »  Fruits  fail,  and  love  dies,  and  time  ranges  ;  and 
still  the  Vvera-e  Novelist  pursues  the  even  tenour  of  his  way.  His 
f  xte  crfes  out  in  him,  and  in  one,  two,  or  three  volumes  he  repeats 
fhe  remark  That  it  is  seldom  or  never  worth  repeating  makes  no 
difference  to  him.  Culture  has  made  him  ;  custom  has  sanctioned 
him  Slud  e  approves  of  him;  and  he  continues  to  exist  and  to 
P  oduce.  Unquestionably  something  is  rotten  -  the  Sta  e  or  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  misuse  the  good  gifts  of  print  and 
paper  as  he  does.  Plato,  in  an  age  of  darkness  proposed  to 
clear  his  republic  of  poets.  In  an  age  of  sweetness  and  light  he 
would  probably  have  proposed  to  purge  the  body  politic  of  average 
novelists.  They  not  only  waste  time  themselves;  they  are  the 
cause  of  others  wasting  time  (and  energy,  and  temper,  and  ink) 
as  well  And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  m.ght,  with 
infinite  advantage,  be  abolished. 

Now  and  then,  it  must  bo  owned,  your  Average  Novelist  is  a 
pleasant  creature  enough.     But  as  a  rule  he  fails  entire  y  to 
justify  the  fact  of  his  existence;  he  does  no  more  than  help,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  to  prove  the  reality  of  such  an  inexplicable 
mvstery  as  the  Permission  of  Evil.    There  are  many  who,  in- 
stead of  saying  that  "  the  Devil  has  come  among  us,  having 
great  wrath/'  would  fully  express  their  feelings  by  remarking 
that  "  the  Average  Novelist  has  come  among  us,  having  great 
facility";  and  there  are  many  to  whom  this  statement  would 
meaner'  more  than  the  other-to  whom  the  last  of  these  two 
declarations  would  seem  much  worse  than  the  first.    Of  these 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  book  (for  instance)  as 
Mr.  Marshall's  Only  Yesterday  will  never  fall  into  their  hands. 
This,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  Only 
Yesterday  is  hardly  literature;   and  that    but   for  the  active 
existence  of  such  of  Mr.  Mudie's  subscribers  as  must  have 
their  daily  novel  or  die,  Only  Yesterday  would  not  easily  have 
found  its  way  into  print.    Mr.  Marshall  is  ambitious,  it  is  true, 
and  painfully  original  likewise  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  is  the  reverse 
of  good  reading.    His  story  is  one  of  a  number  of  maniacs  ot 
several  sorts.     We  have,  for  example,  a  maniacal  father  and 
mother,  who  starve  themselves  and  their  otispnng  rather  than  in- 
fringe the  Mosaic  and  patristic  laws  on  usury  by  accepting  the 
thousand  a  year  or  so  accruing  to  them  from  certain  eminently  re- 
spectable investments.    We  have  a  maniacal  wife  and  mother 
who,  becoming  rich,  deserts  her  husband,  hides  herself  and  two  ot 
her  children  in  various  holes  and  corners  of  the  universe,  brings 
un  her  son  as  somebody  else's,  allows  her  daughter  to  die  of  con- 
sumption, and  perishes  herself  of  heartache  and  disappointment 
when  her  other  babes-the  offspring  whom  she  has  left  in  her 
husband's  care-refuse  to  recognize  her.    On  the  scions  of  these 
two  noble  stocks  our  author  centres  much  of  his  interest.  His 
heroine,  the  lovely  Maud,  is  a  daughter  of  the  first ;  and  to  the 
son  of  the  second  she  proves  so  superlatively  agreeable  that  he  not 
only  proposes  wedlock,  but  conducts  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
proves  him  "no  gentleman."    In  justice  to  Mr.  Marshall,  how- 
ever  it  must  be  added  that  this  person  is  not  his  hero.  His 
hero  is  cast  in  a  different  mould.    His  hero  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Edmund  Ashley,  alias  "Carvers  Edmund      He  has 
"  warm  brown  hair  " ;  a  "  broad  ample  brow,  very  knotty  _ ;  a 
"Ion-  triangular  face";  a  choice  assortment  of  "frontal  sinus 
bones"-  and  "large  tawny  eyes."   What  is  more,  he  "generally 
wears  "  a  white  apron ;  what  is  more,  he  condescends  to  serve  in  a 
grocer's  shop.    Of  course  he  is  in  love  with  Maud  ;  and  equally  ot 
course  that  fair  creature-having  a  "  swanny  throat,  and  "  luscious 
lips"  (with  a  habit  of  "levelling  with  resolution  ),  and  a 
"Napoleonic  chin,"  and  "  sloeblack  eyes,"  and  a  ''fell  of  mag- 
nificent black  hair,"  and  a  "  straight  nose,"  which  is    regular  as 
any  chisellings  left  of  Her6  or  Aphrodite  of  old,"  and  a  "  contour 
iust  at  that  point  of  development  when  the  slim  angularities  of 
the  teens  smoothen  into  the  graceful  flexions  and  fulnesses  of  early 
womanhood  '—despises  him  most  heartily.    Edmund,  however,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  her.    He  cuts  the  grocery  business ;  he 
becomes  interested  in  dry  goods;  he  tries  to  save  her  brother  from 
the  snares  of  the  betting-man  and  the  potwalloper  ;  he  writes  her 
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lZ™LlZ™~lJT  t0  hrdC  "lmv  esteemed  faTOUr>"  ^  all 
coin  fas      V,  r  h-r  brother  <who  bas  run  away  with 

coins)  as  tat  as  fepain  ;  he  witnesses  a  bull-fiVht  for  her  sake  •  ho 

SS  hJ&Et  1%  "S  ^  ™>  the%on°of  the  Sniaca 
ear  h  w  if  7p5jaj-  ^  blS  fee1hng-S  ;  t0  dashes  that  V^-on  to  the 
mJrriP7hii\fn  J  iV1°lenC^  ie  is  taken  int0  partnership;  he 
SSlv  ha^v  J  6  ?,UtS  hei;money  the  business ;  they  are 
ChlehZ5fl!I! r,aft.er^rdB'  "I  ^n  offer  you  now  a  com- 
hei  dest in  '<  3*  ^  th%  memOTable  ^terview  which  decides 
would  may  l-'  hereafter,  a  better  one;  and,  if  you 

would  peimit-my  promotion  last  week  enables  it— I  could  easily 

S^iSJ??  "IM|W         emitted  themout 

"nZL S  V  »  -l3  **  -aSy  W01lder  that  Maud>  for  all  her 
andCl^tt  /i8C«ned:  away  by  this  torrent  of  eloquence, 
and  ioi  life  entrusts  her  "contour  "  to  its  author's  charge  P  that  at 

ir?"/t7VentUrd  &  ? 6S?ribe  °»*  ™V  as  "  ^°rdly  lit  ra! 

of  the  first         -fTld.  th^"k  °f  th6  Avera"e  Novelist  as  a  nuisance 

In  dout th^ngM?M  •  , 1  m  19' if  aDy  "."^  SOul  is  for  al1  iD^ant 
in  aoubt,  men  Mr.  Marshall  has  written  in  vain. 

WW017  °-  13  the  St0ry  of  a  certain  Valentine  Eyre  • 

:  J18  Tlf  5  t0°k  *  int0  his  bead  that  thegL 
or  nisheaitv,as  a  cynical  and  contemptible  vounff  person  -  fell  in 
ovewi  ha  beautiful  demon;  got  jilted;  wis  knoEto  pec 
in  the  hunting  held;  was  nursed  almost  to  deaths  doo/bv  a 
young  married  woman  who  hated  him  because  he  refused  to 
encourage  improper  overtures  on  her  part;  was  rescued  by  the 
object^  his  early  affections;  and,  discovering  her  Tbe  "  pure 

Nay,  but  you  who  do  not  love  her, 
Is  she  not  pure  gold,  my  mistress  ? 
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is  Mrs.  Cameron's  epigraph— was  moved  to  marrv  her  and  T»» 
happy  after  all    Such  as  it  is,  it  takes  a  greaTdeal  of  telling 

KeTTt  ^tl'r  °f  Cl0S9  -priDt  ^  ^d  t0  d°  - 
jusuce.    it  is  lar  from  unamusmg  in  its  way.    Mrs  Cameron  i« 

clever  and  she  has  done  her  best  to  entertain  he7 readers  Thl 

banquet  she  sets  before  them  is  none  of  the  choicest    but  the  fire 

uncle  In  attemnt  ll8i  F°T  1DStaDCe'  We  have  an  «*entric 
buried  and  <        n     for^an  attempt  at  murder,  a  document 

Sly^co^r  herTS~y  and  Est,'  o™ 

ioveiy  ana  co  rupt,  one  peculiar  and  devilish-  we  have  a  Wn 

who  is  something  of  an  ass,  a  humble  friend  whTpreLds  tSe 

deaf  and  dumb  and  is  always  cracking  nuts,  a  gamwYn colonel 

inS  a"nt'  a  famiI?  0f  hum°™s  boys  L7guls  an 

intriguing  mamma,  a  very  vulgar  daughter,  a  red-ha&ed %nd 

EenuSS  twV  ItaHaQ  P«-e  TwSmirri  s 

o7:iLrja zisss^r-  inVs' mis- 

2  er  tendency  to  impropriety,  ier  weakness  for  forgery  and 
murder,  and  her  crazy  faith  in  her  aristocratic  oririn  we  have 

AlTot/W  T  at^mYlke  an  individllal  character  fin  Madeline 
Abbott,  the  beautiful  fiend,  who  throws  over  the  hero  and [marries 
the  squinting  Italian,  we  get  such  a  creation  as  w  ould  steely 

?rmoit?XTd  thT  lmlTWn  P°et8  Wh0  PU-e^d  for  tt 
L?"T  Skelt-fiuch  an  achievement  in  criminal  unreality  as 

ELt  ^n^  daJVf  "  P?nny  PlaiQand  twopence  cobS^ 

Schlaker  Z  Z  °  T  ken;  ?  ^  ComeIia'  tfle  majestic 
matcumaker,  we  have  a  puppet  of  considerable  parts-  in  Lettv 
Ormond,  the  good  heroine,  the  golden  girl  of  the  p  ece  we  have 

™,S    T    ™  8  Pa?Cel  °f  ^uuo  demons  who  are  very  often 

Sin'  *u  ?haracter  of  a  certain  sort,  and  much  better 
English  on  the  whole  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect  WW 
more  can  readers  of  the  Average  Novelist  desire  ?  P 

» JL  13  0tieV  "uess^ork  with  The  Touch  of  Fate.  There  is 
average  and  average,  just  as  there  are  faggots  and  fagots  ■  and  The 
i7^TF:/th0Mr-  T\be^^it  isamyster'v  wS 
Kp  "?  I  FatVs  Vwho  or  wtat  is  the  object  of  the  Touch  of 
bate,  and  why  ;  and  what  is  the  effect  (if  any)  of  the  Touch  of  ^Vp 
supposing  that  touch  to  be  actual  and  ptacA-^S^K; 
he  answers  to  which,  if  they  exist  at  all,  exist  somTwhere  oSe 
the  three  volumes  signed  by  Mrs.  George  Po.net  t  TIipvp  J  t 
Jerome,  of  course,  and  there  is  a  hero  ;  became  Is  BeS  and 
hrs  name  is  Hugh  ;  but  in  the  first  chapter  he  is  found  hiccuS 
m  S-f  T?  vS • atl0U  aS,tlle  ^t^dof  Another.  lie  is  unable  ? 
K^^JirV'S  —7  Another;  and   It  ?s  on 

tte  ram  ,s  pmmg,  and  eveiybody  is  in  eveiiiiB  draiS'i,™ 


Fate  •  w  lu  i  P.ernaPs;  1,;T1S         is  subjected  to  the  Touch  of 
Lady  Dunboyne  writes  fluently,  has  seen  the  wovlrl   »„a  i, 

?e  taw  ^t^dhS^E 

behoof  to  the  nicest  of  her  girls;  and  she  conTrivL  U9  a  kind  of 
sub-hero  out  of  a  peace-loving  Irish  baronet  I  .t  he  flavour  of 
her  work  is  decidedly  military.  «he  abounds  in  offi  ers  and  the 
wives  pf  officers,  and  she  gives  us  of  her  abundance  S i  a  certain 
spirit  a  certain  insight,  a  certain  tact  and  dexterity  which- 
though  as  we  have  said,  her  book  is  decidedly  dull  and  as 
decidedly  scrappy-leave  us  to  some  extent  her  deb  ors  and 
If  h ^ attempt  the  perusal  of  her  next  novel 
It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  in  this  she  will  put  off  the 
r/8'1C'  7and  Bh0V°rth  witQ  a  less  lurid  splendour  than  in 
Thromh  Shine  and  Shower.    Herein'she  introduces  us  to  a  be.u 

f  SI  ?htbar0n^  ?CTald  °'HanTon  tte  "ame  of  him  to  the 
Lady  Beatrice,  his  lovely  and  accomplished  spouse  and  to  their 
inarticulate  but  interesting  offspring  a  vear  old  hU  J  i  v 
would  se  for  the  »  ofL^ingirtVelanTLe^n'ec^ 
and  crop,  to  compass  the  baronet's  destruction  and  the  ruin  of  hk 
S  T'f  thereb?  P^ve,  to  the  admiration  of  ll  beholden? 
what  a  dreadful  organization  it  really  is  Herein  t™  Ql!= t  a 
her  soldier  hero  out  to  fight  the  Boers'  *d  5S2  to'brt^ht 
back  to  his  penitent,  mistress  (to  whom,  by  the  way  h«  tin»iw 
proposes  behind  an  umbrella,  in  the  \ffite  •  o7  ?' vS™  7 
portico),  until  she  has  smashed  his  leg  and^ J  etended^c^ ^  damZ 
his  spine  and  made  him  a  hopeless  cripple.  Mker^  oJthis  ^rtls 
not  what  »  expected  of  the  Average  Novelist.  $hy  lame  °  our 
hero  when  just  as  easily  and  far  more  profitably,  you  m?y  Se 
him  to  tiie  heroine  unharmed-as  the  heroine  wo'uld  prefo  to  have 
him  ?    Why  impeach  the  Land  League  when  the  Land  W u  l  i 

JieseThts  t  hardCSt  at  the  ta8k  °f  -lf-impeachment  P 
lfiese  things  are  unnecessary ;  argdl,  they  are  unpleasant     «  O 

vain  and  frivolous  mind  of  man!"    Vs  if  thP  ivJ^Tw  r. 

had  not  enough  in  his  disfavour  already!  Z 


DCNTZER'S  LIFE  OF  GOETHE.* 

ERR  DUXTZER  has  been  both  weU  served  by  his  translators 
and  ill  served.    In  the  matter  of  translation  he  has  been 
better  served  by  Mr.  Lyster  than  he  was  by  Mr.  Pmkerton  n  the 

t (h  L  i  Ar°foTraS  Wf  Can    ud^e  witnont  a  comparison 

with  the  o  iginal  Mr.  Lyster  has  been  quite  as  successful  in  re- 
producing his  author,  and  certainly  far  more  successful  in  fitting 
am  with  an  English  dress.    *  In  translating  tiffffik  "  he  Zl 

feS  HL^  aUd  frUSe  the  Germfn'senteS 
X?  *m  1  hiUL  folled  ln  Places>  1  must  ask  the  indulgence 
w  ich  I  should  now  give  to  another,  knowing  as  I  do  the  S 
difficulty  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the  forei-n  style  "  Tc T  sav 
that  he  has  failed  in  places  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  he  2 
mortal ;  a  long  course  of  Herr  Buntzer's  prose,  if  he  my  he  Ltel 
from  what  his  English  translators  have  been  able  to  make  "fit 
mus  indeed  have  a  terribly  deteriorating  effect  on  oneSe  We 
should  doubt  whether  he  himself  cared  greatly  to  please  by  mere 
external  and  meretricious  graces.  So  deeplvand  P80  llSll ia\- 
whkh  hi"  i'f  ^n  With  the  i^Portance^bf  the  matt^  ViTh 
^hichl^lnej^      concerned,  he  has  probably  had  but  little 
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time  or  inclination  for  mere  style.  He  is  the  veteran  of  Goethe- 
study  is.  Germany;  and  jests,  Mr.  Lyster  tells  us,  "about  the 
voluminousners  of  his  works  and  the  minuteness  of  his  criticism 
are  not  infrequent  ";  then  he  add3,  "  I  do  indeed  think  that  most 
of  the  laughing-  at  Professor  Duntzer  in  England  is  done  either  by 
lazy  people  or  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  his  services."  Eng- 
lish people  should  surely  be  the  last  to  laugh  either  at  minute 
criticism  in  others  or  voluminous  biographies ;  nor,  we  would 
hope,  are  they  disposed  to  laugh  at  a  writer  who  does  his  best  to 
tell  his  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large  the  truth  about  two 
such  men  as  Goethe  and  Schiller.  But  both  English  and 
Germans  may,  we  think,  be  allowed,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  flippancy  or  irreverence,  to  wish  that  this  industrious  Professor 
had  been  able  or  had  cared  to  give  his  work  some  more  attractive 
setting.  However,  Mr.  Lyster  has  evidently  tried  his  best  to 
do  what  he  can  for  his  author  in  this  respect;  and,  if  his  success 
has  not  always  been  commensurate  with  his  endeavours,  we  must 
remember  the  Herculean  difficulties  of  his  task.  He  might  per- 
haps have  managed  here  and  there  without  very  great  trouble  to 
hit  upon  some  more  felicitous  words  or  phrases  to  express  the 
German  meaning.  "Mama  that  disciplines  chaps,  and  teaches 
them  to  hold  their  heads  erect"  (vol.  i.  p.  265),  strikes  one,  for 
example,  as  rather  too  colloquial  an  expression  for  serious  biography, 
even  if  we  may  suppose  it  to  adequately  render  the  German  form 
of  speech  in  the  year  1774.  Moreover,  as  an  English  translation 
of  any  work  is  obviously  designed  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
read  it  in  the  original  language,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr. 
Lyster  had  not  given  us  quite  so  much  German.  A  passage  like 
this  will  hardly  convey  any  very  precise  idea  to  readers  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  tongue  of  our  Teutonic  brethren: — "When 
he  stood  before  the  inscription  [then  follow  eight  lines  of  German 
poetry]  tears  flowed  down  his  face.  Slowly  he  drew  his  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  dried  his  tears,  and  said  in  a  gentle,  melan- 
choly voice,  '  Ja,  warte  nur,  bald  ruhest  du  auch ! '  was  silent 
half  a  minute,  looked  out  through  the  window  at  the  dark  pine 
wood,  and  then  turned  to  Mahr,  saying '  Now  we  will  go  down 
again'"  (vol.  ii.  p.  435).  Such  a  mixture  of  languages,  besides 
being  but  half  intelligible  to  a  reader  who  requires  a  translation 
at  all,  has  in  itself  something  of  a  comical  effect ;  and  such 
mixtures  are  rather  too  common  throughout  the  book.  We 
must  hope,  moreover,  for  Goethe's  sake,  that  the  following  passage 
(vol.  i.  p.  261)  from  a  letter  to  Kestner  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  identity  of  Albert  does  not  accurately  represent  his  epistolary 
style: — "  You  feel  not  him,  you  feel  but  me  and  you,  and  what 
you  call  stuck  on,  but  which — in  spite  of  you — and  others — is 
woven  in."  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Lyster  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  making  this  Life  of  Goethe  far  more  congenial  to  English  readers 
than  did  Mr.  Pinkerton  the  Life  of  Schiller. 

It  is  in  his  preface  that  he  has,  we  think,  served  Herr  Diintzer's 
interests  a  little  less  well,  and  he  has  done  so  by  claiming  a  little 
too  much  for  him.    Of  the  sources  from  which  we  in  England 
»  have  hitherto  drawn  our  knowledge  of  Goethe's  life  Mr.  Lyster 
says  :— 

English  knowledge  of  Goethe's  life  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book  by  Mr. 
Lewes.  The  little  volume  by  Mr.  Ilavward  is  not  a  good  source  to  draw 
one's  notion  of  Goethe  from.  I  had  rather  lie  without,  a  notion  of  Goethe 
than  so  provide  myself.  Mr.  Lewes's  book  is  generous,  makes  allowances, 
and  does  not  judge  the  great  poet  with  tea-table  criticism.  If  we  cannot 
help  finding  it  unsatisfactory  nowadays,  let  us  not  forget  that,  we  owe  that 
largely  to  Mr.  Lewes  himself;  he  has  educated  us  into  disparagement. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  book  is  not  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lewes's  main 
work  on  it  was  done  a  long  time  ago,  when  comparatively  few  of  Goethe's 
letters  were  printed.  And  the  revision  of  1875,  mentioned  in  the  preface, 
was  not  a  thorough  adequate  revision.  I  have  looked  into  this  and  know 
that  it  is  so.  No  one  can  fail  to  observe,  moreover,  that  the  book  is  not 
only  a  Life  of  Goethe,  but  a  compendium  of  small  essays  of  not  much  value, 
and  debates  with  the  imaginary  still-necked  reader  who  will  not  judge 
Goethe  as  Mr.  Lewes  desires,  and  discussion  of  points  lately  settled  beyond 
dispute,  such  as  the  date  of  Werther,  and  the  part  of  Marianne"  von 
VVillemer  in  the  Westvstlicher  Divan.  Were  these  superfluities  omitted, 
but  a  small  book  of  narrative,  of  actual  eammun i cat  ion,  would  remain.  And 
in  that  small  book  much  that  is  inaccurate  will  be  noted. 

Mr.  Lyster  seems  to  forget  the  share  Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Austen 
had  in  bringing  Goethe  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen,  and  in  dis- 
pelling the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which  .TetFrey  and 
other  reviewers  of  those  days  had  helped  to  hide  him  from  their 
eyes.  A  man  who  had  never  read  Lewes's  book  might  still  have  got 
a  v-ry  fair  notion  of  Goethe  from  Carlyle's  various  essays  on  him 
and  his  works  in  Preiser  and  The.  Foreiyn  Quarterly  llevicw  and 
from  Mrs.  Austen's  Goethe  and  his  Contemporaries.  Of  Mr. 
Hayward's  share  in  this  work  we  regret  to  have  to  be  at  one  with 
Mr.  Lyster  ;  and  we  regret  it  because  Mr.  Hay  ward  by  his  transla- 
tion of  Faust  has  done  in  his  time  good  service  to  German  literature 
in  England.  But  about  Lewes's  book  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
disagreeing  with  Mr.  Lyster ;  and  we  think  he  would  have  served 
Herr  Duntzer  better  had  he  disparaged  his  English  predecessor 
less.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  German,  writing  after  the 
Englishman,  has  found  much  more  material  to  his  hand,  and  in 
that  respect  he  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  him.  But  it  is 
surely  somewhat  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  man  for  attempting  to 
settle  matters  of  dispute  which  have  been  settled  since  he 
wrote.  If  still  more  material  were  hereafter  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  another  biographer  were  to  arise  and  give  to 
the  world  these  fresh  discoveries,  would  Mr.  Lyster  think  that  a 
reason  for  disparaging  Herr  Duntzer's  work  ?  Thirlwall  and 
Grote  and  Curtius  have  very  materially  helped  to  enlarge  and 
clear  our  views  of  the  Pelopunnesian  War  ;  but  that  is  not  a  reason 
for  disparaging  Thucydides.   Mr,  Freeman  and  Mr,  Stubba  aud 


Mr.  Green  have  done  much  to  make  the  early  history  of  our  country 
and  people  plain  to  us  ;  but  that  is  not  a  reason  for  disparaging  the 
old  chroniclers,  both  English  and  French,  without  whose  labours 
neither  Mr.  Green,  nor  Mr.  Freeman,  nor  Mr.  Stubbs  could  have 
done  all  that  they  have  done.  Without  Eckermann's  record  of 
bis  conversations  what  would  any  writer  on  Goethe,  what  would 
Herr  Diintzer  himself,  have  done  ?  Yet  they  none  of  them  have 
disparaged  Eckermann.  Lewes's  book  is  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  last  word  on  Goethe ;  but  neither  is  Herr  Duntzer's.  He 
has  added  much  to  what  Lewes  could  tell  us ;  he  has  enabled  us 
to  set  Lewes  right  on  some  points.  His  book,  therefore,  is  a 
further  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Goethe,  and  a  valuable 
contribution.  But  it  will  not  supersede  Lewes's  book  ;  it  will  be 
read  with  it,  but  it  will  not,  with  Englishmen  at  least,  supersede 
it.  Indeed,  we  by  no  means  feel  certain  that  it  will  do  so  in 
Germany,  where  a  translation  of  the  English/Life  has  already  gone 
through  no  less  than  fourteen  editions,  and  is  still  said  to  be  con- 
sidered the  best  that  has  as  yet  been  written  in  any  language. 
And  in  proposing  to  wipe  the  English  book  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  to  put  the  German  in  its  stead  once  and  for  all, 
Mr.  Lyster  has  not  done  his  author  such  good  service  as  he  wished. 
He  has  led  us  to  expect  too  much.  Who  turns  to  read  the  book 
after  reading  its  praise  in  the  preface  will  be  disappointed. 

There  are  two  particular  reasons  why  we  think  the  supremacy 
of  Herr  Duntzer's  book  will  not  be  so  readily  granted  among  our 
own  countrymen  as  Mr.  Lyster  requires ;  other  readers  may  find 
more,  but  two  strike  us  as  capital.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is 
not  so  much  a  biography  as  materials  for  a  biography.  Of  tha 
writer's  industry  in  collecting  and  verifying  his  materials  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  ;  but  of  his  skill  in  arranging  them 
it  is  still  less  possible  to  speak  politely.  Some  people,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life  when  they  exhibit  a 
chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments."  Herr  Duntzer 
seems  to  be  very  much  of  a  mind  with  some  people.  His  trans- 
lator praises  his  "  precision  and  fulness  of  detail."  Of  the  latter 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but  in  the  record  of  a  life  of  such  mag- 
nitude, both  in  years  and  work,  as  Goethe's,  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  verbal  and  historical  precision.  Without 
precision  of  method  and  arrangement  the  qualities  Mr.  Lyster 
praises  are  in  themselves  confusing.  He  praises  the  book,  more- 
over, as  one  "  to  refer  to  and  And.  in  " ;  but  in  a  biography  of  a 
great  man  which  is  to  supersede  all  others  one  expects  something  more 
than  this ;  one  expects  that  the  book  shall  be  pleasant  to  read  as 
well  as  useful  for  reference.  Such  a  book  this  is  not,  unless  it  has 
been  sadly  marred  in  the  translation,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  not  take  to  be  the  case.  There  is  fortunately  a  very 
copious  index,  but  without  this  the  book  would  be  a  difficult  one 
indeed  "  to  refer  to  and  find  in."  We  can  honestly  say  that  we 
have  read  it  through  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  the  idea 
left  with  us  as  we  closed  it  was  certainly  very  far  from  luminous. 
A  confused  notion  of  many  things  we  had,  some  fresh,  more 
familiar ;  but  of  a  clear  coherent  narrative  of  the  life  and  work  of 
one  man  progressing  from  the  beginning  through  its  various 
phases  to  the  end,  notions  we  had  none.  All  the  details,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  of  the  eighty-three  years  during  which 
Goethe  walked  this  earth  are  thrown  pell-mell  together  in  these  two 
volumes,  in  chronological  order  indeed,  but  in  no  other  sort  of  order 
— "  a  mighty  maze  of  words  without  a  plan."  So  undigested  a  mass 
chopped  up  into  little  jerky  inconsequent  sentences  makes,  it  must 
be  owned,  terribly  hard  reading.  We  will  take  a  passage  as  a 
sample  ;  any  passage  almost  will  do.  Here  is  one  from  Vol.  II. 
P-  3*5':— 

From  Heidelberg  Mannheim  was  visited,  and  on  the  return  to  Frankfurt 
Goethe  was  accompanied  by  Sulpiz  Boisseree  to  Darmstadt  on  Sunday, 
October  9.  The  time  in  Frankfurt  was  again  spent  delightfully  in  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  During  his  absence  in  Heidelberg  Willemer  had  married 
Marianne.  Goethe  was  their  very  frequent  and  welcome  guest.  On  October  18, 
1814,  many  beacon-fires,  commemorating  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  blazed  on 
the  hills  round  Frankfurt.  From  a  tower  in  Willemer's  vineyard  Goethe 
and  his  two  friends  saw  the  spectacle.  On  October  19  Frankfurt  was 
illuminated.  Next  day  Goethe  left  his  native  city  rich  in  memories  of 
happy  friendship. 

This  is  easy  writing  enough,  but  it  certainly  goes  to  prove  the 
truth  of  Sheridan's  saying  when  it  forms  the  most  part  of  nine 
hundred  pages  of  tolerably  close  print. 

The  other  stumbling-block  is  the  attitude  of  adoration  Herr 
Diintzer  assumes  towards  Goethe.  Germans  have  generally  been, 
divided  into  two  sharply-defined  classes ;  they  have  either  praised 
him  or  blamed  him  too  much.  On  one  side  we  find  Grimm  de- 
claring him  to  be  "  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times  and  of  all 
peoples  " ;  on  the  other,  Tieck  sneering  at  Faust  and  rating  it  im- 
measurably below  Manfred!  Herr  Duntzer  touches  but  little  on 
the  intellectual  side  of  his  hero.  "  His  literary  works  are  noticed 
as  golden  fruit  that  grew  and  ripened  on  the  profuse  and  splendid 
tree,  his  life,  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  fix  their  artistic  value,  or 
measure  their  spiritual  contents  by  analysis."  These  are  the  Pro- 
fessor's own  words,  and  seeing  that  he  does  once  break  out  into 
rapture  over  the  "  artistic  perfection  and  the  clear  truthfulness 
of  sentiment  "  of  Werther,  this  abstinence  is  perhaps  well.  But 
he  makes  up  for  it  on  the  moral  side.  In  his  eyes  Goethe  could 
do,  and  did  do,  no  wrong.  His  passion  for  Charlotte  von  Stein 
was  nothing  but  "  a  love  of  soul  for  soul,"  his  intercourse  with 
Christiane  Vulpius  is  called  "  a  marriage  of  conscience,"  all  his 
various  "  philanderings,"  indeed,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that 
"  he  always  needed  a  number  of  femiuine  hearts,  of  more  or  less 
personal  interest  to  him,  in  which  to  mirror  himself."   Of  his 
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treatment  of  poor  Friederike  his  biographer  has  something  more 
to  say  (vol.  i.  pp.  146-7) : — 

In  this  strait,  to  which  his  heedlessness  had  brought  him,  he  gave  up  the 
happiness  of  his  heart  to  save  his  intellectual  development— infinitely  pain- 
ful as  it  was  to  sacrifice  with  his  own  happiness  that  of  the  tender  sick  girl 
who  loved  him,  and  who,  he  felt,  could  never  belong  to  any  other.  It  was 
a  hard  struggle.  From  the  first  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue  ;  but  still 
it  was  hard.  .  .  .  Wolfgang  with  bleeding  heart  gave  up  Friederike  that,  he 
might  not  lose  himself.  It  was  his  first  great  renunciation— iu  truth  a 
tragic  one;  for  one  of  the  noblest  women— one  worthy  of  the  highest 
happiness— was  almost  heart-broken  by  it. 

Now  all  this,  if  Mr.  Lyster  will  pardon  us,  is  assuredly  what 
Sir  Hugh  would  have  denounced  as  "  affectations."    It  is  of  a 
piece  with  that  claim  to  be  considered  "  the  model  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  virtuous  man  "  whicli  Professor  Blackie  set  up  the  other 
day  for  Goethe.    It  is  impossible  for  Englishmen,  even  if  it  be 
possible  for  Germans,  to  view  Goethe's  attitude  towards  the 
various  women  whom,  even  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he  re- 
quired to  "mirror  himself  in,"  without  irritation,  and  something 
very  like  contempt.    The  very  greatness  of  the  man  makes  his 
folly,  to  give  it  no  harsher  term,  and  the  maudlin  sentimentality 
with  which  he  strove  to  adorn  it,  the  more  deplorable;  as  Paul  de 
Saint- Victor  has  said  of  his  occasional  fits  of  dulness— the  very 
height  from_  which  he  pours  it  down,  does  but  make  its  weight 
greater.    It  is  quite  possible  to  put  all  these  matters  aside  while 
considering  Goethe  as  the  great  man  he  is,  not  only  for  his  own 
countrymen,  but  for  all.    For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  very 
well  pleased  never  to  hear  another  word  of  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
or  Christiane  Vulpius,  or  of  any  of  those  "  feminine  hearts  of 
more  or  less  personal  interest,"  again.     But,  if  they  must  be 
brought  into  the  record,  and  in  a  biography  of  this  minuteness 
perhaps  they  must,  they  and  Goethe's  relations' with  them  must  take 
their  proper  place.    Apart  from  his  intellectual  greatness,  Goethe, 
as  a  man,  had  many  qualities  we  may  sincerely  praise.    His  noble 
freedom  from  all  the  petty  jealousies  and  meannesses  so  sadly 
common  to  the  literary  character  would  alone  serve  to  make  him 
admirable;  he  was  an  untiring  and  a  generous  friend;  he  always 
wished  to  see  the  best  and  not  the  worst  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.     But  he  had  his  defects.     We  may  ignore 
them  if  we  like;  but  to  try,  as  Herr  Diintzer  tries,  and  as 
others  before  him  have  tried,  to  turn  them  into   virtues,  to 
give  them   a   moral   and  intellectual   colouring,   is   folly,  or 
worse  than  folly.    Such  attempts  only  irritate  without  con- 
vincing ;  they  only  force  us  to  recall  the  truth  we  should  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  forget.    Lewes  treats  these  episodes  with  perfect 
fairness;  he  neither  condones  nor  unduly  castigates  them.    It  is 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  we  would  sooner  place  his  book 
than  Herr  Diintzer's  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.    At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  wish  to 
detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  latter.    As  a  book  of  refer- 
ence for  dates  and  facts  it  must  always  be  of  value  to  the 
student  of  Goethe's  life  and  character,  who  knows  the  truth  too 
well  to  be  misled  by  its  extravagant  adoration.    But  the  faults 
we  have  indicated  must,  in  our  opinion,  keep  it  from  that  pedestal 
of  supremacy  to  which   Mr.  Lyster  has  unwisely  wished  to 
raise  it. 


THE  REVISION  REVISED.* 

THE  controversial  powers  of  Dean  Burgon,  whether  for  attack 
or  for  defence,  will  not  be  disparaged  by  those  who  have 
had  the  smallest  experience  of  them.  He  never  takes  up  his  pen 
until  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  force  of  conviction 
which  blinds  him  at  times  to  the  strong  parts  of  an  antagonist's 
case  enables  him  to  state  his  own  with  clearness  of  expression  and 
a  vigour  of  thought  which  not  unseldom  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
passion.  The  volume  we  are  about  to  notice  affords  us  a  conspi- 
cuous example  both  of  the  writer's  characteristic  excellences  and 
of  his  besetting  faults.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  however  it  had  been  executed, 
would  have  met  with  no  very  cordial  reception  from  the  Dean  of 
Chichester.  He  takes  care  to  remind  us  of  a  circumstance  which 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years  might  possibly  have  been  forgotten, 
that  he  had  addressed  an  "  earnest  Remonstrance  and  Petition,"  in 
1872,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  New  Testament  Company,  entitled, 
"  An  Unitarian  Reviewer  of  our  Authorized  Version  intolerable," 
and  had  been  especially  scandalized  at  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Communion  by  this  Unitarian  member  at  the  hands  of  Dean 
Stanley  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  on  the  first  day  of  the  Company's 
entering  upon  its  labours,  June  22,  1870  (pp.  505-8).  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Unitarian 
in  a  Company  formed  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  participation  in  the  highest  act  of  Catholic 
worship  was  a  gravo  error,  to  be  visited,  not  on  his  fellow- 
revisers,  who  then  knew  him  neither  by  sight  nor  by  repute,  but 
exclusively  on  the  participator,  or  perhaps  on  one  other  person  no 
longer  among  us  to  answer  for  himself.  All  these  evil  and  ill- 
omened  memories  of  a  discussion  rather  suspended  than  exhausted 

*  The  Revision  Revised :  Three  Articles  reprinted  from  the  "Quarterly 
Review."  I.  The  New  Greek  Text.  II.  The  New  English  Version.  III. 
Westcott  and  Ilort's  New  Textual  Theory.  To  which  is  added  a  Reply  to 
Bishop  Ellieott's  Pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Revisers  and  their  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  including  a  vindication  of  the  traditional 
reading  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  By  Johu'William  Burgon,  B.D.,  Dean  of 
Chichester.   Londou  :  John  Murray.  1SS3. 


would  naturally  have  made  Dean  Burgon  the  more  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  excellency  of  the  New  Version,  had  its  intrinsic  merits 
commended  themselves  ever  so  much  to  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Its  warmest  friends,  however,  would  readily  confess  that,  the 
Translation,  as  compared  with  our  Authorized  Bible,  presents 
many  vulnerable  points  which  its  authors  hardly  cared  to  make 
even  a  show  of  defending.  To  say  nothing  about  manifest  over- 
sights and  imperfections,  which  steal  into  every  work  of  human 
skill,  the  translators  appear  to  have  adopted  a  principle  which  is 
in  the  main  a  good  one,  though  it  may  easily  be  carried  to 
excess,  that  of  handling  every  word  or  sentence  so  as  to  satisfy 
their  own  minds  that  they  have  done  their  best  for  it,  and 
then  throwing  the  fruit  of  their  ten  years'  labour  upon  the 
world,  to  take  its  own  chance  for  good  or  ill,  almost  without  ex- 
planation or  apology  from  them.  We  doubt  not  that  they 
counted  the  cost  of  such  a  method  of  procedure,  and  anticipated 
for  their  work  much  such  a  reception  as  it  has  in  fact  met  with. 
Opponents  may  call  them  rash,  but  unintelligent  never. 

The  three  articles  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
now  formally  acknowledged  by  Dean  Burgon,  were  published 
respectively  in  October  1881  (only  five  months  after  the  Revised 
Version  had   appeared),  in   Januaiy  and   April  1882.  Their 
authorship  could  not  have  been  doubtful  for  a  moment.  Such 
wide  and  exact  learning,  such  sparkling  wit  and  unsparing  logic, 
such  joy  in  the  fray  and  confidence  in  victory  as  if  already  w°on, 
could  not  be  easily  matched  elsewhere  among  living  writers ; 
Swift,  thoroughly  purged  of  his  filth,  is  the  readiest  parallel 
which  occurs  to   us,   and  Swift  excelled  our  modern  Dean 
in  the  one  quality  of  pungent  brevity.    Beyond  question  these 
articles  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  unlearned  public,  the 
plain  men  and  women  who  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  the 
strange  form  which  their  English  New  Testament  had  assumed, 
and  were  rather  perplexed  than  instructed  by  the  deluge  of  silly 
or  superficial  letters  for  and  against  its  reception  wherewith  their 
newspapers  and  magazines  overflowed  from  day  to  day.  Each 
and  all  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  manifestly  emanated 
from  one  who  was  full  of  the  subject,  who  had  completely  made 
up  his  own  mind,  and  could  speak  it  in  language  to  be  well  under- 
standed  of  the  people.    On  the  many  considerable  changes  made 
by  the  Revisers  in  consequence  of  their  departure  from  the  Greek 
text  which  underlies  the  Authorized,  he  has  much  to  say,  which 
we  will  touch  upon  hereafter  so  far  as  our  space  will  permit. 
But  the  charge  which  Dean  Burgon  strives  to  prove  against  them 
in  respect  to  their  English  version  is  far  more  easy  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  general  reader,  and  is  likely  to  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  him  than  any  discussion  of  critical  principles,  how- 
ever learned  or  exhausting.    And  the  charge,  as  set  forth  in  the 
fewest  words,  is  this  : — You  have  been  set  to  do  one  thing,  and  you 
have  done  another.    The  fundamental  resolution  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury,  on  which  the  whole  enterprise  was  grounded, 
declares  that  "  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  when,  in  the  judg-  1 
nient  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessary." 
The  Dean  of  Chichester,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  say.  "  The  watch- 
word given  to  the  company  of  Revisionists  was  '  Necessity  ' — 
Necessity  was  to  determine  whether  they  were  to  depart  from  the 
language  of  the  Authorized  Version  or  not,  for  the  alterations 
were  to  be  as  few  as  possible"  (p.  127).    And  to  this  principle 
the  future  Chairman  of  the  Company,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  writing  a  month  before  the  work  was  actually  com- 
menced, lends  the  high  sanction  of  his  full  approval : — ■ 

The  second  leading  principle  was  one  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  com- 
mended— to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  may  be  into  the  current  Ver- 
sion. On  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the  alterations  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  considered  requisite,  there  will  ever  be  varying 
opinions  ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  charitable  principle 
to  make  as  little  alteration  as  possible  in  a  Version  which  had  been 
bound  up  with  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  people,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  hearing  of  the  ear  went.  —Revision  of  English  Arcw  Testament,  p.  89, 
1870. 

Bishop  Ellicott  did  well  in  making  his  reservation  as  to  the 
varying  opinions  respecting  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the 
alterations  considered  requisite,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  from  remembering  the  selfsame  profession  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Authorized  Version  itself.  "  Truly,"  writes,  in  their 
names,  Bishop  Miles  Smith,  the  author  of  the  preface,  himself  one 
of  their  number,  "  truly,  good  Christian  Reader,  we  never  thought 
from  the  beginning  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new  transla- 
tion, nor  yet  to  make  a  bad  one  a  good  one  .  .  .  but  to  make  a 
good  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good 
one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against;  that  hath  been  our  en- 
deavour, that  our  mark.''  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  their 
Instructions  had  directed  that  the  Bishops'  Bible,  as  then  read  in 
churches,  was  to  be  followed  by  the  translators  of  161 1,  "and  as 
little  altered  as  the  truth  of  the  original  would  permit,"  and  how 
largely  was  the  restriction  interpreted  by  them  in  practice,  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  that  nearly  the  same  language  was 
employed  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester  before  experience  of 
the  nature  of  the  task  which  his  predecessor  in  the  see  had  used 
after  his  work  was  done.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  a  wide  one,  being  just  this,  that  the  Bishops'  Bible  represents  a 
bad  translation,  and  had  never  take#  any  real  hold  of  the  public 
mind  (the  citations  from  Scripture  even  in  Bishop  Miles  Smith's 
preface  are  derived  from  the  Genevan  version,  not  from  the 
Bishops') ;  the  contrary  is  plainly  true  of  the  Authorized  Bible  of 
161 1 . 
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Hence  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  Dean  Burgon  presses  his 
"  watchword  of  Necessity  "  in  his  own  vigorous  style  : — 

Now  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  fundamental  principle  has  been  utterly 
set  at  defiance.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  even  -an  un- 
lettered reader  is  competent  tojudge  them.  ...  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
Revisers'  notion  of  Necessity  is  not  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  let  the 
plain  truth  be  stated.  Certain  of  them,  when  remonstrated  with  by  their 
fellows  for  the  manifest  disregard  they  were  showing  to  the  Instructions 
subject  to  which  they  had  undertaken  the  work  of  Revision,  are  reported 
to  have  even  gloried  in  their  shame.  The  majority,  it  is  clear,  have  even 
ostentatiously  set  those  Instructions  at  defiance  (p.  127). 

Those  that  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  of 
Revision,  and  are  the  best  disposed  to  accept  the  new  version  as 
a  whole,  are  driven  to  confess  that  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in- 
volved in  this  racy  and  almost  passionate  denunciation.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  go  into  details,  of  which  a  mala  copia  will  be 
found  in  the  Dean's  pages.  Of  rhythm,  for  which  the  translators 
of  161 1  had  such  an  exquisite  ear,  their  successors  would  some- 
times appear  to  have  no  sense  whatever,  or  how,  for  example, 
could  they  have  mangled  that  fine  expression  (Heb.  iv.  16), 
"  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need,"  by  inserting  the  paltry  word  in 
italics,  "  grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need  "  ?  It  is  not  often  that 
we  stumble  upon  a  variation  so  completely  gratuitous  as  the  fore- 
going. The  great  mass  of  the  Revisers'  minute  changes  have  some 
reason  to  plead  for  or  excuse  them,  however  slight  that  reason 
may  be.  We  cannot  often  call  them  wrong,  but  simply  not  worth 
while,  and  under  this  comprehensive  head  we  may  fairly  class 
nine  of  them  out  of  every  ten.  But  the  chief  mischief  which 
threatens  to  mar  the  effect  of  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  new 
Bevision  was  wrought  not  by  incidental  changes  of  words  or 
clauses,  but  of  deliberate  purpose.  Those  who  cared  enough 
about  the  matter  to  look  at  the  official  reports  in  the  daily  papers 
of  the  work  done  from  session  to  session  could  not  fail  to  observe 
that  after  two  separate  revisions  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
had  been  completed,  the  task  of  harmonizing  was  entered  upon  and 
lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  Never  was  time  spent  to 
less  purpose  or  with  a  more  lamentable  result  on  the  poor  victim 
of  the  Revisers'  hapless  pains.  They  had  got  in  their  grasp  a  pro- 
position true  in  the  main,  and  in  their  reckless  zeal  they  rode  it  to 
death.  They  note  in  their  preface  what  we  all  confess  to  be  a  main 
fault  of  the  Authorized  Version — namely,  "  that  studied  variety 
of  rendering  "  in  English  the  same  Greek  word,  "  even  in  the  same 
chapter  and  context,-'  a  practice  vindicated  in  the  preface  of  161 1 
by  arguments  one  can  hardly  deem  other  than  afterthoughts.  In 
shunning  this  Scylla  the  Revisers  of  18S1  have  fallen  into 
Charybdis.  It  is  not  that  they  supposed  that  the  English  language 
always  contains  the  exact  counterparts  of  Greek  words  in  the 
whole  range  of  their  meaning — they  were  far  too  good  scholars  to 
entertain  such  a  notion — but  that  at  first,  perhaps  through  in- 
advertence, afterwards  through  a  craving  lor  consistency,  they 
acted  as  if  it  were  so,  to  the  loss  of  rhythm  and  propriety  of 
speech,  occasionally  in  violation  of  good  sense.  Take  for  our 
instance  a  passage  which  has  brought  upon  their  heads  the  strong 
rough  hand  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  (2  Peter  i.  7).  In  our  ordinary 
Bibles  the  verse  stands  well  enough  : — "  And  [add]  to  godliness, 
brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity."  But  then 
our  Revisers  had  determined  to  banish  "  charity  "  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  a  rendering  for  ayanr)  to  adopt  "love"  in  all  places, 
even  in  that  glorious  chapter  1  Cor.  xiii.  Even  then  the  verse  might 
not  have  been  intolerable,  but  that  a  similar  change  must  be  made 
in <pi\a8t\(pia,  which  cannot  remain  "brotherly  kindness"  here, in- 
asmuch as  in  the  other  four  places  where  it  occurs  (Rom.  xii.  10; 
I  Thess.  iv.  9;  Heb.  xiii.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22)  it  is  consistently  rendered 
"  love  of  the  brethren."  Thus  the  whole  verse,  by  this  process  of 
harmonizing,  is  thus  transformed  by  the  Revisers,  incredible  as  the 
fact  might  seem  if  it  were  not  true: — "  And  [supply]  in  your  god- 
liness love  of  the  brethren  ;  and  in  your  love  of  the  brethren  love." 
There  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  New  Version  many  things  so  bad 
as  this,  but  then  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  more  than  enough, 
and  tends  to  throw  into  the  shade  merits  which  may  even  yet  secure 
for  the  work  an  acceptance  among  patient  judges  which  hitherto 
it  has  unfortunately  failed  to  command.  Indeed,  in  this  particular, 
as  in  so  many  of  the  like  kind,  the  very  boldness  of  the  Company  in 
upholding  what  it  regarded  as  right  has  brought  upon  it  far  more 
blame  than  praise.  After  all  that  has  been  alleged  against  that 
momentous  change  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  but  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  one,"  respecting  which  our  energetic  Dean  pronounces 
that  "  a  more  injudicious  and  unwarrantable  innovation  it  would 
be  impossible  to  indicate  in  any  part  of  the  present  unhappy 
volume"  (p.  2 14),  we  might  fairly  rejoin,  "injudicious  "  perhaps  or 
certainly,  if  immediate  popularity  had  been  what  the  Revisers  cared 
for,  but  not  "unwarrantable"  even  as  the  case  is  stated  in  the 
weighty  plea  set  up  for  "  evil "  by  Canon  Cook  of  Exeter.  The 
Greek  Fathers  knew  of  no  other  interpretation  than  the  personal 
one,  and  with  them  it  is  not  shameful  to  err. 

In  regard  to  the  Greek  standard  which  the  Revisers  had  to 
translate,  the  Dean  of  Chichester  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  con- 
tend that  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to  the  text  which  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Authorized  had  before  them,  as  formed  by  critics  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  extant  in  the  Corupluteusian  Polyglott 
and  in  the  several  editions  of  Erasmus,  Stephauus,  and  Beza. 
Since  the  fundamental  vote  of  Convocation  in  February  10  and  1 1, 
1870,  made  no  mention  of  the  original  Greek,  he  judged  that  any 
meddling  with  the  common  Greek  text  was  clearly  to  them  ultra 
vires.  Subsequent  reflection  appears  to  have  suggested  to  him 
that  a  course  of  entire  reserve  or  abstention  in  dealing  with  criti- 


cal questions  would  have  been  simply  suicidal  on  the  Revisers' 
part,  and  that  no  version  could  now  bear  the  light  of  day  which 
should  contain  the  interpolated  words  in  1  John  v.  7,  8,  and  a  few 
other  well-known  passages.  Hence  he  is  disposed  not  to  insist 
too  strictly  on  the  omission  in  the  vote  of  Convocation — an  omis- 
sion which  was  probably  accidental — but  tacitly  permits  it  to  be 
supplemented  by  one  of  the  General  Rules  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  entrusted  with  the  task  of  co-opting 
associates  and  executing  the  whole  work,  which  on  May  25 
voted  as  its  Fourth  Rule: — "That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be 
that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating  "  ;  under- 
standing by  "  decidedly  preponderating "  something  widely  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  Company  has  regarded  as  the  meaning  of 
that  somewhat  vague  expression.  Inasmuch  as  the  public  is  in- 
formed in  the  Revisers'  preface  that  "  different  schools  of  criti- 
cism have  been  represented  "  among  them,  "  and  have  together 
contributed  to  the  final  result,"  Dean  Burgon  thinks  it  reason- 
able that  no  chansres  should  have  been  made  in  the  text  save 
such  as  men  of  both  schools  were  willing  to  assent  to ;  these 
would  have  been  far  from  few,  yet  hardly  any  of  them  of  much 
doctrinal  importance.  The  practice  of  the  Company,  as  avowed 
by  themselves,  has  been  widely  different  from  this.  They  deem 
the  rule  quoted  above  to  be  "  in  effect  an  instruction  to  follow  the 
authority  of  documentary  evidence  without  deference  to  any 
printed  text  of  modern  times,  and  therefore  to  employ  the  best 
resources  of  criticism  for  estimating  the  value  of  evidence  " ;  an 
interpretation  so  far-fetched  and  unnatural  as  to  remind  a  plain 
reader  of  the  expansive  glosses  put  upon  their  father's  will  by 
Peter,  Martin,  and  John  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.  This  principle  once 
settled,  so  far  as  a  show  of  hands  could  settle  it,  the  Company  set 
to  work  to  amend  the  Greek  verse  by  verse  before  they  proceeded 
to  render  it  into  English.  By  the  time  the  revision  of  the  New 
Testament  was  made  there  were  considerably  more  than  five  thou- 
sand changes  in  the  text  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Bible,  some  of  them  so  slight  that  they  can  barely  be  represented 
in  any  the  most  literal  rendering ;  others,  no  doubt,  of  great 
consequence  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  narrative  or  argument, 
though  seldom  touching  very  closely  on  doctrine.  The  then  un- 
published Greek  New  Testament  of  Dr.  Hort  and  Canon  AVestcott, 
was  from  the  first  placed  confidentially  in  the  hands  of  their  brother 
Revisers,  as  if  to  familiarize  them  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
innovations  to  be  from  time  to  time  proposed.  We  confess  that  we  see 
nothing  unfair  in  that  procedure,  and  doubt  whether  it  could  have 
had  much  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Company,  which, 
after  all,  refused  to  follow  the  guidance  of  these  great  scholars  in 
many  of  their  chief  departures  from  the  received  text  (e.g.  Luke 
xxii.  43,  44;  xxiii.  34;  John  i.  18;  iii.  13).  Of  their  theory  of 
criticism,  its  groundless  surmises  and  arbitrary  distinctions,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  speak.  A  full  half  of  Dean  Burgon's  bulky 
volume  is  taken  up  in  a  searching  scrutiny  cf  its  principles  and 
their  results,  and  we  cannot  resist  his  general  conclusion,  sweeping 
as  it  is,  that 

Drs.  Hort  and  Westcott,  with  the  purest  intentions  and  most  laudable 
industry,  have  constructed  a  text  demonstrably  more  remote  from  the 
Evangelic  verity  than  any  which  has  ever  3-et  seen  the  light.  To  attempt, 
as  they  have  done,  to  build  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  a  tissue  of 
unproved  assertions  and  the  eccentricities  of  a  single  codex  of  bad  cha- 
racter [?],  is  about  as  hopeful  a  proceeding  as  would  be  the  attempt  to  erect 
an  Eddystone  lighthou-e  on  the  Goodwin  Siands. 

We  bid  farewell  to  this  very  interesting  work,  certainly  the 
most  important  contribution  yet  published  to  the  literature  which 
has  gathered  round  the  Revised  Version,  by  transcribing  the 
characteristic  words  in  which  its  preface  concludes.  They  are 
well  worthy  to  be  considered  by  statesmen  and  Churchmen  alike. 
"Let  me  ...  in  giving  the  present  volume  to  the  world,  be 
allowed  to  request  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of  how 
Deans  employ  their  time ; — the  use  they  make  of  their  opportunities. 
Nowhere  but  under  the  shadow  of  a  Cathedral  (or  in  a  College) 
can  such  laborious  endeavours  as  the  present  pro  Ecclesid  Dei  be 
successfully  prosecuted." 


MEN  OF  THE  TIME.' 

IT  ought  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  this  time,  one  would 
think,  what  is  required  of  any  man  who  undertakes  to  edit  or 
to  compile  a  biographical  dictionary  ;  but  if  any  one  to  whom  it 
is  a  matter  of  concern  should  lack  the  necessary  information,  let 
him  refer  to  an  article  upon  the  subject  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Reoieic.  The  writer,  it  is  true,  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  ponderous  tomes  with  which  French  encyclo- 
paedists have  enriched  our  libraries,  containing  the  lives  of  the 
illustrious  dead  of  all  ages.  But  none  the  less — indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  all  the  more — is  it  essential  that  the  editor  of  a 
volume  of  Contemporary  biography,  should  be  a  man  of  discern- 
ment, of  wide  general  information,  of  proved  literary  skill,  and, 
it  would  seem,  of  some  sense  of  humour.  Beyond  this,  it  is 
evidently  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  stern  and  un- 
bending courage.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  even  superficially  looks  through  the  volume  before 
us,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  biographies  are,  in 
fact,  autobiographies.  Now  to  many  men  the  allotment  of 
ever  so  small  a  space  in  this  "well-known  book  of  reference" 
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represents  an  appreciable  instalment  of  Immortality.  It  requires 
both  knowledge  and  courage  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
know  what  portions  of  an  autobiography  should  be  printed  and 
what  should  be  relentlessly  "cut."  Of  course  we  speak  of  the 
ideal  editor;  for,  trutb  to  say,  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A., 
does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  himself  very  much  with  con- 
siderations of  the  kind.  If  a  portrait- painter  informs  him  that  ho 
has  painted  so  many  thousand  portraits,  several  hundreds  of  which 
have  been  engraved  (representing  an  average  of  more  than  two  a 
week  for  thirty  years),  or  a  well-known  comic  preacher  states  how 
many  thousand  people  have  passed  through  his  vestry  on  Sunday 
evening  to  view  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  relics  previous  to  their  de- 
portation to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  down  it  goes.  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that  some  of  the  lives  are  candid,  concise,  pithy,  veracious, 
and  models  of  what  such  things  should  be ;  some  are  prolix,  re- 
dundant, inaccurate,  misleading  even  when  verbally  accurate, 
turgid,  and  pretentious  beyond  description.  Some  are,  of  course, 
Simply  advertisements.  There  is  no  attempt  at  proportion  be- 
tween the  services  or  position  of  a  man  and  the  length  of  his  bio- 
graphy. To  illustrate  this  we  may  note  that,  while  to  Mr. 
Gladstone— the  main  fads  of  whose  career  may  be  found  in  half  a 
dozen  other  books— is  allotted  some  ten  columns  (the  largest 
space,  in  fact,  in  the  volume),  the  second  place,  with 
eight  columns,  is  given  to  General  John  Meredith  Read, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece, 
F.S.A.,M.R.I.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  statesman  and  diplomatist.  The  next 
in  order  is  Dr.  William  Howard  Russell,  while  Prince  Bismarck 
has  to  be  content  with  five  columns.  No  other  living  creature 
approaches  these. 

Rut  there  are  stranger  things  than  this.  Some  of  our  con- 
temporaries have  amused  themselves  and  their  readers  with  lists  of 
eminent  persons,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  a  couple  of  hundreds, 
whose  names  and  biographies  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  found 
recorded  herein,  and  of  others  who  are  men  of  other  times  than  those 
in  which  we  live.  Even  among  these  claimants  by  proxy,  we  do 
not  note  the  names  of  many  whom  we  should  have  ourselves 
included,  such  as  Canon  Raine,  the  very  learned  antiquary,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Mr.  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  the  traveller,  Mr.  Clare 
S.  Read,  Mr.  Smith  of  Coalville,  Sir  John  Strachey,  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst— in  fact  the  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  But 
after  all,  a  book  may  claim  to  be  judged  as  much  by  its  contents  as 
by  its  omissions,  and  if  this  one  is  measured  by  the  pretensions  set 
forth  in  the  preface  the  result  becomes  even  more  astounding  It 
claims  to  be  a  record  of  the  "  Aristocracy  of  Intellect,"  as  distin- 
guished (by  a  sufficiently  strange  antithesis)  from  the  aristocracy 
of  birth,  from  the  services,  the  professions,  and  others  who  have 
Peerages,  Guides,  Calendars,  and  Directories  to  register  their 
proceedings. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  several  pages,  in  showing  how  far 
the  claim  for  this  volume  to  have  undergone  revision  to  the 
present  date  is  justified,  but  upon  this  point  we  only  propose  to 
give  a  few  instances  of  the  kind  of  errors  of  which  it  is  really  full. 
Thus,  Canon  Barry  is  still,  it  seems,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
although  his  resignation  was  announced  in  August  last.  More- 
over Mr.  Wace  is  named  elsewhere  as  Principal,  and  mention  is 
made  in  Canon  Westcott's  biography  of  Dr.  Bany's  acceptance  of 
a  bishopric.    Dr.  Wallace  is  described  as  editor  of  the  Scotsman, 
although  Mr.  C.  A.  Cooper  is  also  said  to  have  accepted  that  post 
in  1880.    Mr.  James  Beal,  who  was  born,  we  are  told,  in  1829, 
"  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  movements  led  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden."    But  elsewhere  we  read  of  Mr.  Bright's  share  in  the 
Reform  movement  of  1831-32,  and  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
in  1839.    So  that  Mr.  Real's  energy  and  regard  for  our  wel  tare 
must,  have  been  as  precocious  as  we  all  know  it  to  be  inex- 
haustible.   Mr.  Francis  Trench  is  recorded  as  Vicar  of  Islip,  a 
living  which,  in  fact,  he  resigned  in  1874.    Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson  is 
still,  it  would  seem,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland.    We  still  read 
of  Major  Baring,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory,  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Butt,  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark,  &c.    Among  the  great  Mr.  Belt's  works  are  "  the 
two  Parjeanti  (sic)  busts,"  and  a  memorial  of  "  Professor  Evans  of 
Eton."    Here  we  arc  obliged  to  pause,  leaving  a  score  or  two  of 
our  corrigenda  unmentioned. 

Fully  to  make  good  our  charge  of  prolixity  we  should  soon 
exhaust  our  space.  But  we  may  give  a  few  examples.  The 
biography  of  a  Mr.  George  R.  Jesse  is  almost  as  amusing  as  Mr. 
Beal's.  This  eminent  man,  itappears,  "has  frequently  contributed 
to  the  newspaper  press  in  advocacy  of  the  claim  of  the  animal 
kingdom  to  justice  and  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  human 
race.  ...  In  consequence  of  the  controversies  between  Mr. 
Jesse  and  Dr.  Ferrier,  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  Dr.  T.  Lauder 
Brunton,  Mr.  [sic]  T.  Spencer  Wells,  Professor  Owen,  and  M  r. 
Darwin,  and  other  distinguished  scientific  men  and  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  Government  now  reverses  the  decisions  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
refuses  point-blank  to  grant  licences  to  some  physiologists  of  wide- 
spread repute."  This  is  followed  by  much  more  fustian  of  like 
sort.  Besides  the  anti-Viviscctionists,  the  Browning  Society  has 
a  good  innings,  under  the  heading  of  Mr.  Browning,  and  not,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  among  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
Furnivall.  There  is  a  long  exposition  and  recommendation  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  under  the  name  of  Sir  E.  Watkin.  Of  Mr. 
William  Allingham  we  hear  that  he  has  "  three  children,  two  bovs 
and  a  girl,  and  resides  at  Witley,  near  Godalming,  in  Surrey  "  Is 
it  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  or  of  Mr.  \V.  M.  Rossetti  him- 
self, that  the  editor  (presumably)  writes:—"  Entertaining  and  ex- 
pressing independent  opinions  on  questions  of  art,  literature,  and 


other  matters  Mr.  Rossetti  has  frequently  been  in  opposition  to 
the  drift  of  feeling  at  the  moment,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing,  after  a  while,  that  public  opinion  came  round  much  more 
nearly  to  what  he  had  himself  expressed  "  (sic).  The  notice  of  Mr 
Oerald  Massey  ends  abruptly  thus:— "In  1873  he  proceeded  on 
the  lecturing  tour  to  the  United  States,  when  he  gained  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  delivery  of  a  blasphemous  lecture 
entitled  '  Why  does  not  God  kill  the  Devil  P 

A  list  of  the  illustrious  obscure  who  figure  in  these  pages  would 
be  at  least  as  entertaining  as  those  lists  of  the  omissions  to  which 
we  have  referred.    There  is  a  Mr.  Coke,  whose  only  connexion  with 
affairs  is  that  "  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  Rioht  Hon  E 
Horsman,  while  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1855-57.''    We  make 
no  doubt  that  the  motley  crowd  of  provincial  journalists,  "  antiqua- 
rians, and  others  who  would  be  village  Hampdens  if  occasion 
should  arise,  are  doing  excellent  work  in  their  honourable  callings  • 
but  in  a  work  of  this  pretension  we  could  well  afford  to  spare' 
a  great  many  biographies  which  are  inserted.    It  is  impossible 
to  show  the  length  to  which  this  kind   of  thing  is  earned 
without  an  extract  or  two.    There  is  a  long  account  of  a  Mr 
1  nomas  Davidson,  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  even  appear  to  be 
entitled  even  to  the  F.L.S.  initials.    This  gentleman  "was  no 
less  devoted  to  philosophy  than  to  art.    Despairing  of  the  former 
in  a  1  its  more  approved  expositors,  he  betook  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  writings  of  Antonio-Rosmini-Serbati,  a  Tyrolese  priest— at 
one  time  minister  to  Pope  Pius  IX.    Shortly  afterwards  Mr 
Davidson  produced  a  work  in  English  .  .  .  which  lays  bare  the 
grounds  of  reasonable  belief.    Kant,  Hegel,  Comte,  are  declared 
to  be  inferior  by  many  degrees  to  the  orthodox  Christian  priest  of 
the  lyrol.    Mr.  Davidson's  work  excited  the  greatest  interest  in 
philosophical  circles,  especially  among  Materialists,  whose  doc- 
trines are  combated  with  acknowledged  acumen."    Then  there 
is  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  M. A.,  Ph.D.     "In  1867  Dr.  Clark, 
after  some  Latin  correspondence  with  the  University  of  Gbt- 
tingen,  received  a  rescript  from  Professor  Dr.  Lotze,  then  Dean 
of  the  Philosophical  Faculty,  in  the  names  of  all  the  deans  of 
faculties,  authorizing  under  the  seal  of  the  University  the 
revival  of  academic  hoods.    In  1869,  after  having  held  various 
important  parochial  cures,  Dr.  Clark  ....  conducted  extensive 
correspondence  with  Dutch  and  German  theologians,  as  the  repre- 
sentative on  the  Continent  of  the  Anglican  and  International 
Christian  Moral  Science  Association."     What  became,  or  was 
intended  to  become,  of  this  great  enterprise  we  are  not  told,  for 
next  we  learn  that  in  1876  its  projector  "was  appointed  rector  of 
St.  Philip,  Antigua."    And  here  his  biographer  leaves  him.  We 
have  also  a  long  account  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  1836,  "  was 
selected  to  establish  and  manage  the  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  Hyde, 
and  Glossop  Bank,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  ivhich  he  success- 
fully accomplished  In  18S0  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Green- 
law, near  Castle  Douglas,  formerly  the  seat  and  property  of  the 
Viscounts  Kenmure,  whose  fourth  lord  died  there  in  1863  at  the 
old  fortress,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.    In  i88r  he  was 
placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and  in  1882  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty, 
appointed  him  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  same  county."  Even 
Mr.  Dick's  powers  of  inclusion  were  nothing  to  this.    We  have 
only  space  for  one  more  extract.  It  respects  Mr.  John  Wilson  Ross, 
"  formerly  Vendue  Master  of  Berbice,"  who  has  since  "  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,"  whose  "  most  remarkable  periodical 
contribution  was  'The  Doctrine  of  the  Chorizontes/  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jieview  (April  1871),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Odyssey  must  have  been  written  at  least  three 
centuries  after  the  Iliad ;  but  perhaps  his  best  book  is  Tacitus 
and  Braccwlini,  in  which  he  brings  forward  evidence  tendin<«-  to 
show  that  Poggio  Bracciolini  wrote  the  Annals  of  Tacitus."  ° 

We  had  marked  other  passages  for  extraction  and  comment, 
but  we  must  come  to  an  end.  Our  readers  can  now  judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  this  roll-call  of  the  "Aristocracy  of  Intellect" 
fulfils  its  promise.  It  appears  to  us,  in  almost  everv  conceivable 
quality,  to  fall  lamentably  short  of  what  such  a  volume  should, 
and,  with  small  additional  pains  in  good  hands,  might  very  easily, 
be.  Mr.  Cooper  has  collected  a  vast  ma«s  of  materials,  of  varying 
interest  and  value,  and  over  them  he  has  exercised  no  sort  of 
arrangement,  supervision,  or  censorship.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  dates  (a  very  important  item  )  are  mostly  correct ;  at  least 
we  have  only  discovered  a  few  trivial  mistakes  that  may  be  the 
printer's.  <  In  other  respects  "  this  well-known  book  of  reference  " 
has  contrived  to  exhaust  almost  all  the  forms  of  human  error  and 
infirmity  to  which  such  an  enterprise  is  liable. 


SOME  SCHOOLBOOKS. 

"TpVERY  OXE  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's B tile 
J-^  Word-Booh  (1)  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  issue  of  a  second 
and  revised  edition.  It  needs  no  recommendation,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  nearly  eighteen  years  should  have  passed  before 
a  second  edition  was"  called  for.  But  a  passage  in  the  preface 
would  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  the  leisure  of  the  editor  rather 
than  the  demand  of  the  public  which  has  been  wanting.  It 
is  no  ill  compliment  to  Mr.  'Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Revision 
Company  though  he  has  been,  to  hope  that  it  will  be  very 
long  before  the  general  use  of  the  Revised  Version  makes  his 
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flossary  obsolete.  Dr.  Plummer's  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
t.  John  (2)  is  worthy  of  its  companions  in  the  "  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  "  Series.  The  subject,  though  not  apparently 
extensive,  is  really  one  not  easy  to  treat,  and  requiring  to 
be  treated,  at  length,  owing  to  the  constant  reference  to  obscure 
heresies  in  the  Johannine  writings.  Dr.  Plummer  has  done  his 
exegetical  task  very  well,  but  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
■whether  his  general  remarks  on  the  entirely  "  obsolete  "  cha- 
racter of  Gnosticism  in  his  introduction  are  quite  justified.  Hegel 
on  the  one  side  and  Schopenhauer  on  the  other  have  very  con- 
Biderable  affinities  with  the  little  known,  but  most  interesting, 
beresiarchs  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  Hegel  and 
Schopenhauer  are  certainly  not  dead  to-day. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Chinnock  may  not  be  best  pleased  to  see  his  trans- 
lation of  Arrian  (3)  classed  among  schoolbooks,  but  in  these  days 
there  is  not  much  demand  on  the  part  of  the  general  reader  for 
translations  of  what  may  be  called  the  second-class  classics, 
and  the  book  is  excellently  suited  for  a  very  important  school 
use — the  giving  out  of  passages  for  retranslation,  to  be  done  in 
school.  For  Arrian  is  not  very  commonly  read,  and  his  Greek 
is  good  enough,  but  not  too  good,  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Chinnock  has  added  occasional  notes,  some  of  which,  bearing 
on  points  of  scholarship  which  do  not  affect  the  translation, 
rather  puzzle  us.  For  if  they  are  not  superfluous  there  should 
be  many  more  of  them.  For  the  purpose  we  have  mentioned 
the  book  is  worth  the  attention  of  schoolmasters  who  have 
not  time  or  inclination  to  prepare  their  own  passages.  A  school 
edition  of  Thucydides  (4)  naturally  exposes  itself  to  a  severe  test. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  editor  should  seem  to  give  too 
little  assistance  for  mere  schoolboys,  and  not  to  enter  into  points 
of  scholarship  sufficiently  for  undergraduates  reading  for  honours. 
In  his  notes  Mr.  Dougan  has  somewhat  imitated  the  shorthand 
style  of  Kriiger,  but  he  has  hardly  achieved  the  "  matterful " 
suggestiveness  of  that  original  commentator.  Personally  we 
should  say  that  if  Thucydides's  work  is  cut  up  at  all,  it  is  a  pity 
not  to  give  the  whole  Sicilian  story  together.  And  we  have 
noticed  one  very  odd  clerical  error;  the  statement  that  "  the 
rarer  form  in  -Grjo-opai  is  avoided  in  classical  Latin  " — which  it  cer- 
tainly is.  As  Mr.  Dougan  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  correct  this,  he 
will  findit  on  page  161.  The  system  whichMr.  Hardy  has  adopted 
in  his  The  Satires  of  Juvenal  (5)  (he  might  as  well  have  called  it 
Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal  as  he  does  in  bis  Latin  title,  for  II., 
VI.,  and  IX.  are  omitted  altogether,  though  a  cento  of  the  sixth 
might  certainly  have  been  given  with  advantage)  is  to  cut  up  the 
text  with  English  "  cross-headings  "  of  argument.  It  is  certain 
that  this  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  duller  sort  of  boy,  who  is 
frequently  hopelessly  puzzled  by  Juvenal's  abrupt  turns  and 
transitions,  and  who  bores  through  his  twenty  lines  or  whatever 
it  may  be  without  a  glimmering  of  the  general  drift.  The  notes 
are  abundant,  if  anything  too  abundant,  and  they  are  supple- 
mented by  a  glossary  of  rarer  words.  This  argues  a  still  further 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  editor  that  no  school  edition  ought 
to  spare  the  boy  those  "  great  blows  of  the  dictionary  "  which  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  classical  study.  It  is  only  when,  after 
he  has  hit  hard  with  his  dictionary,  the  enemy  is  likely  still  to  re- 
sist him  that  the  commentator  should  strike  in.  In  Mr.  Shindler's 
edition  of  the  lliero  (6),  there  is  one  great  mechanical  advantage 
— it  is  interleaved.  We  should  like  to  see  this  universal  in  all 
books  intended  for  other  than  the  lowest  forms.  It  necessitates 
duplicate  copies  for  "  hearing,"  but  the  cheap  German  texts  with- 
out notes  supply  these  at  an  infinitesimal  expense.  The  notes 
here  are  very  fair  ;  but  Mr.  Shindler  has  had  the  odd  idea  of  first 
expurgating  the  tractate,  and  then  adding  a  couple  of  pages  of 
notes  at  the  end  on  the  expurgated  passages,  which  notes  he 
thoughtfully  says  can  be  "  torn  out  when  the  book  is  used  in 
schools."  This  is  Bowdlerism  in  excelsis.  The  Selections  of 
Martial  (7)  which  Professors  Sellar  and  Ramsay  have  prepared 
deserve  hearty  welcome.  They  are  without  notes,  but  have  an 
excellent  introduction,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  be  expanded  from  Professor  Sellar's  excellent 
but  all  too  brief  article  on  "Martial"  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  It  would  be  a  good  deed  if  Professor  Sellar  would 
give  us  a  complete  edition  properly  annotated  of  the  prince 
of  epigrammatists.  After  all,  the  classics  were  not  made  for 
schoolboys  only.  Mr.  Page's  First  Book  of  Horace's  Odes  (8) 
in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  elementary  series  is  very  neat  in  form,  and 
the  notes  are  usually  accurate.  But  there  is  rather  too  much 
translation,  and  our  enemy  the  vocabulary  reappears.  We  notice 
Mr.  Belcher's  "Key"  (9)  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  a  protest  against  the  whole  generation  of  Keys.  Even 

(2)  Tlie  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools— The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  By  Rev. 
A.  Plummer,  D.D.   Cambridge  University  Press. 

(3)  Arrian's  Analiasis  of  Alexander.  Translated  by  E.  J.  Chinnock. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

(4)  Thucydides.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  T.  W.  Dougan.  London : 
Bell  &  Sons. 

(5)  The  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited  by  E.  G.  Hardy.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

(6)  The  Hiero  of  Xenophon.  Edited  by  B.  Shindler.  London  :  Swan 
8onnenschein  &  Co. 

(7)  Selections  from  Martial.  By  W.  T.  Sellar  and  G.  G.  Ramsav. 
Edinburgh :  Thin. 

(8)  Horace — Odes.  I.  Edited  bv  T.  E.  Page.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

(9)  A  Key  to  the  Second  Part  of  Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  Belcher.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


for  the  small  and,  in  these  days  of  schools,  evening  classes, 
lectures,  correspondence  classes,  and  so  forth,  constantly  dwindling 
class,  of  purely  and  compulsorily  self-taught  students,  they  are 
more  of  a  snare  than  a  help.  And  wherever  there  is  a  teacher 
they  are  inexcusable. 

If  Miss  Crofts's  book  on  Elizabethan  literature  (10)  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  average  Xewnham  lecture  (the  author  tells  us  that 
its  substance  was  delivered  there),  the  teaching  in  that  establish- 
ment must  be  very  good  teaching.  The  ground  is  well  covered, 
if  not  quite  completely  ;  and  the  sole  fault  we  can  find  with  Miss 
Crofts  is  that  she  has  been  too  modest,  and  has  borrowed  from  the 
baser  sex  dicta  which  we  feel  certain  she  could  have  improved 
upon  had  she  trusted  her  own  critical  powers.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr.  Lowell.  But,  if  he  ever 
really  described  Chaucer  as  "  showing  the  first  result  of  the 
Roman  yeast  on  the  home-baked  Saxon  loaf,"  he  said  a  very 
silly  thing.  The  only  result  that  moist  yeast — Roman,  German, 
or  any  other — could  have  on  a  home-baked  loaf  of  any  nationality 
would  be  to  make  it  wet,  nasty,  and,  after  a  time,  mouldy ;  while 
if  it  were  dry  yeast  it  would  produce  no  result  at  all.  It  surely 
cannot  be  customary  in  America  to  put  the  yeast  in  after  the  loaf 
is  baked  ?  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  English  housewifery,  and  the 
damsels  of  Xewnham  should  not  be  brought  up  to  it.  But  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  Miss  Crofts  is  an  unexceptionable  teacher 
when  she  does  not  borrow,  aud  sometimes  when  she  does.  Miss 
Yonge's  editions  of  Shakespeare  for  primary  schools  (1 1 )  are  well 
devised.  The  necessary  expurgating  is  done  delicately,  and  the 
I  note3  are  sufficient  and  judicious.  English  parsing  (12)  is  very 
:  debatable  matter,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  debate  it.  If  any 
fault  in  particular,  as  opposed  to  general,  can  be  found  with  Mr. 
Adams's  book,  it  is  that  parsing  lessons,  if  given  at  all,  should  pretty 
certainly  be  given  on  reading  lessons,  and  not  apart  from  them. 
I  Mr.  Mason's  reductions  of  grammar  (13)  to  the  simplest  terms 
deserve  mention  as  at  least  the  work  of  an  experienced  compiler  of 
this  class  of  book.  Such  an  explanation  as  "  When  I  say  Smith 
is  the  strongest  boy  in  the  class,  I  mean  that  Smith  has  most  of 
the  quality  of  strength  "  might  be  the  text  for  a  long  sermon. 
But  here,  again,  this  is  not  the  pulpit. 

The  writer  who  calls  himself  "  Oxon  "  (14)  deserves  credit  for 
industry  and  a  certain  originality  in  the  art  of  cram.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  his  pages  : — 

Pitt  may  be  contrasted  with  Grenville  in — 
a.  Intellect ; 

B.  Character ; 

C.  Views  of  the  situation  (<•/.  Macaulay's  Chatham"). 

PITT  f.  G  RENVILLE. 

A.  Intellect. 


Pitt. — 

(1)  In  no  branch  of  learning  had 
accurate  knowledge. 

(2)  Knew  nothing  of  finance. 


Gkenvii.le. — 

(1)  Was  an  industrious  and  accu- 
rate lawyer. 

(2)  Understood  the  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  country  thoroughly. 

(3)  Knew  them  so  well  that  he 
was  tit  to  be  Speaker. 

(4)  Made  sensible  but  dull  and 
tedious  speeches. 


(3)  Never  mastered  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

(4I  Was  n  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating speaker. 

B.  Character. 

i.  Neither  cared  to  get  nor  keep  i.  Was  grasping  and  close, 
money. 

ii.  Was  excitable,  keen,  sanguine, 
and  sensitive  to  insult. 

iii.  Was  the  idol  of  millions. 


ii.  Was  stern,  melancholy,  and 
gloomy  in  his  foreboding*. 

iii.  Was  unpopular. 

C.  Views  of  the  Situation, 
a.  Could  only  see  trophies.  a.  Could  only  see  the  bill. 

4.  Boasted  of  victories  all  over  the  b.  Groaned  at  borrowing  eight 
world.  millions  a  year. 

When  Lord  Egremont  died,  Bute  advised  the  King  to  ask  Pitt  to  form  a 
Ministry  ;  but  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind,  and  so  the  Bedford  Ministry 
was  formed. 

Any  one  can  see  the  objections,  independent  of  those  against  the 
general  process  of  masticating  and  digesting  iutellectual  food  ready 
lor  the  feeders,  to  this.  The  author  is  obliged  to  put  sharply  and 
dogmatically  conclusions  which  are  often  very  dubious,  and  for 
which,  even  when  they  are  not,  the  learner  ought  to  have  pre- 
misses impossible  to  give  in  such  a  shape.  It  should  be  said  that 
"  Oxon  "  suggests  the  application  of  his  plan  to  "  leading  articles 
in  the  Times."  Unless  we  mistake,  one  of  the  "Society  Papers"  once 
tried  something  of  the  kind.  The  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies^l^) 
is  a  smaller  and  a  less  out-of-the-way  but  a  much  sounder  and  more 
useful  book. 

Mr.  Blakiston,  after  a  fashion  now  not  uncommon  nowadays,  has 
broken  up  his  Glimpses  of  the  Globe  (16)  into  Readers  suitable  for 
the  different  code-standards.    They  are  freely  illustrated,  which  is 


(10)  English  Literature  from  1509  to  1625. 
Rivingtons. 

(11)  Shahspeare's    Plays    for  Schools. 
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(12)  A  Concise.  System  of  English  Parsing.  Bv  L.  E.  Adam 
Bell  &  Sons. 
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(13)  Code  Standard  English  Grammar.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  By  C.  P 
Mason.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

(14)  Student' s  Manual  of  the  Reign  of  George  111.  By  "  Oxon."  London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
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&  good  point  in  them.  The  Countries  of  Europe  (17)  contains 
matter  for  Standard  Five  which  is  both  useful  and  interesting 
though  in  parts  the  style  might  be  improved.  The  book  is  of  the 
class  of^our  old  friend  Near  Home. 

Mr.  Clapin's  introduction  to  the  ever-welcome  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  (18)  is  a  little  thin.    No  one  can  find  any  fault  with 
the  authorities  (Mr.  Besant  and  Janinj  from  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges it  to  be  drawn.    But  surely  an  editor  of  Moliere  might  be 
expected  to  go  a  little  nearer  the  fountain-head,  especially  as 
neither  of  his  authorities  professed  to  write  a  book  of  reference, 
bo  long  as  this  third  and  fourth-hand  fashion  of  treating  modern 
classics  prevails,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  to  make  a  "modern  " 
education  solid.    Mr.  (Jlapin's  notes  are  good  and  sufficient.  In 
the  case  of  Lamartine's  "  Stonemason '' (19)  M.  Boielle's  intro- 
duction is  thinner  than  Mr.  (Jlapin's.  and  his  notes  far  inferior. 
What  is  the  conceivable  use  of  putting  "  Douter,  Lat.  dubitare  " 
at  the  foot  of  a  page?     M.  Lemaistre's  French/or  Beginners  ( 20) 
takes  fair  rank  among  a  class  of  books  the  demand  lor  which  is 
infinite,  and  which  may  very  well  be  varied  by  fresh  hands  from 
time  to  time.    In  M.  Masses  Grammar  of  Colloquial  French  (21) 
there  is  much  that  is  good,  but  we  are  unable  to  admit  the  title 
A  grammar  limited  to  colloquial  French  would,  if  possible,  be 
useless  as  a  schoolbook,  and  a  grammar  not  so  limited  need  not 
call  itself  by  so  misleading  a  name.    That  the  name  is  misleading 
common  sense  and  the  merest  glance  at  the  book  shows.  We 
open  it  at  hazard,  and  we  find  as  an  example :—"  Cesar  introduisit 
le  gouvernement  monarchique  a  Eome."    The  fact  is  doubtful ; 
but,  if  this  is  a  colloquialism,  Rollins  Historv  might  be  described 
as  a  colloquy. 

A  sixpenny  Primer  of  Chemistry  (22),  by  Dr.  Odling,  carries 
its  recommendation  in  its  description.  No  better  man  and  no 
cheaper  price  could  be  asked  for. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  apologizes  for  the  ample  annotation  which 
he  has  given  to  some  contemporary  historical  sketches  in  Ger- 
man (23).  The  apology  is  not  needed  until  we  come  to  the 
annotation  itself.  Then  unfortunately  we  find  that  the  commen- 
tary, as  is  too  usual,  is  swollen  by  the  old  fault  of  incorporating 
the  dictionary  and  the  grammar  in  it.  The  following,  for  instance" 
is  not  a  note  at  all :— "  Buntgestreift,  <  bunt,'  many-coloured,  varie- 
gated, gay.  Also  simply  '  coloured,'  in  contrast  with  black  and 
white.  Streif  stripe."  It  is  merely  an  illegitimate  confusion  of  the 
duties  of  the  annotator  and  the  lexicographer.  But  the  critic 
who  repeats  this  evident  truth  seems  to  lose  his  labour  alto- 
gether. The  incompetence  of  editors,  the  carelessness  of  teachers, 
and  the  laziness  of  pupils  conspire  to  multiply  the  wrong  sort 
of  editing.  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  commentary  is  not  all  of  this 
bad  kind,  but  too  much  of  it  is.  Mr.  Cartmell's  reissue  of  Dr. 
VVagners  edition  of  Hermann  unci  Dorothea  (24)  is  much  freer 
from  this  defect,  but  not  quite  free.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
whole  a  very  good  piece  of  work.  So  also  is  Mr.  Sheldon's 
Maria  Stuart  (25),  in  which  we  only  miss  a  sufficient  critical 
appreciation  of  the  play.  The  space  occupied  by  an  index  to  the 
notes— a  thing  perfectly  useless  in  a  schoolbook  and  a  mere 
concession  to  a  passing  fashion— had  much  better  have  been 
given  to  this.  But  there  is  no  other  important  omission,  and 
the_  ample  historical  elucidations  in  the  notes  deserve  special 
praise.    On  the  other  hand,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  etyinoloo-y 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  GASTRONOMY.* 

"OEVIEWERS  are  beginning  to  fight  shy  of  editions  de  hue, 
and  readers  will  find  this  splendid  "  handbook  ''  somewhat 
unmanageable.  It  is  too  heavy  to  hold  in  the  hands  ;  it  is  too 
short  and  thick  to  lie  pleasantly  on  a  table  ;  if  it  is  put  on  a 
"  literary  machine,"  it  tumbles  off;  and  it  is  too  small  to  read  when 
it  is  laid  on  one's  knees.  It  has  a  parchment  back,  so  one  dare 
not  hold  it  in  the  middle;  and  from  its  thickness  it  is  a 
handful,  or  rather  two  handfuls,  when  held  at  the  sides.  It  con- 
tains fifty-two  original  etchings,  which  at  first  sight  appear  very 
-exquisite  ;  but  they  are  so  minute  that  they  require  a  magnifying 
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(19)  Lamartine's  Le  Tuilleur  de  Pierres  de  Saint-Point.  Edited  bv 
J.lJoielle.    London:  Bell  «fc  Sons. 
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New  and  Complete  Translation.  With  52  Original  Etchings  bV  A.  Lalauze 
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glass,  and  when  submitted  to  that  trying  ordeal  they  scarcely 
realize  ones  anticipations,  although  there  is  great  merit  in 
tliein.  Ihe  paper  is  splendid,  and  the  margins  are  very  wide 
but  the  type  is  small;  and,  while  one's  wrists  and  eyes  ache' 
it  is  annoying  to  reflect  that  the  book  might  be  much  lighter 
even  it  the  print  were  much  larger.  This  professes  to  be  the 
first  complete  and  unabridged  translation  of  the  Fhysioloqie  du 
Gout,  and  it  is  decidedly  a  good  one.  In  a  book  containing  so 
many  technical  expressions  there  are  doubtless  some  renderings 
that  will  not  satisfy  all  critics,  and  there  are  in  this  translation °a 
lew  obvious  mistakes;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  work  has  been 
well  done. 

The  aphorisms  in  the  Fhysiologie  du  Gout  are  often  racv 
and    poignant;    but   the  general   style  of   the  book  is  too 
wordy  to  be  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  Many 
people  who  have  been  amused  by  crisp  quotations  from  this 
work  may  be  somewhat  disappointed  when  they  attempt  to 
read  it  from  end  to  end.    It  is  rather  a  book  to  turn  over  for 
a  few  minutes  than  one  to  read  at  for  a  long  time  together 
indeed  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  of  this  particular  edition 
that  its  weight  is  well  calculated ;  for  when  one's  wrists  be°-in 
to  ache  it  is  time  to  shut  up  the  book;  but  if  he  uses" it 
in  this  manner,  the  reader  will  often  be  glad  to  reopen  it 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  Handbook  of  Gastronomy  is  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  cookery  book.    Brillat-Savarin  would  have 
terrified  any  ordinary  cook  without  instructing  him.    This  is  the 
way  111  which  he  begins  to  teach  his  own  cook  how  to  fry:—"  The 
liquids  that  you  expose  to  the  action  of  fire  cannot  all  be  charged 
with  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  nature  has  given  them  all  various 
properties,  and  this  is  an  order  of  things  of  which  nature  alone  has 
the  secret,  and  which  is  called  'capacity  for  caloric'"';  and  he 
ends  by  warning  him  that  «  prolonged  heat  develops  an  empyreu- 
matic  and  disagreeable  taste,  produced  by  some  parts  of  the 
parenchyma,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid,  and  which  becomes 
carbonized. '    Yet  this  chapter  on  the  theory  of  frying  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  it  makes  us  wish  that  the  author  had  gone  as 
carelully  into  the  questions  of  roasting,  boiling,  and  baking.  There 
are  not  many  receipts,  properly  so  called,  in  the  whole  book, 
but  here  and  there  we  meet  with  one  or  two.    The  author  was 
evidently  very  proud  of  his  own  method  of  making  a  fondue,  which 
he  calls  "  a  wholesome,  savoury,  and  appetizing  dish  "  ;  and  after 
giving  details  of  its  manufacture,  he  adds  that  if  it  "  be  placed  on 
the  table  in  a  hot  dish,  and  if  some  of  the  best  wines  be  produced 
and  the  bottle  pass  pretty  freely,  a  marvellous  effect  will  be 
exhibited. '    Savarin  sometimes  contrived  to  get  good  feeding 
under  adverse  circumstances,  and  he  gives  a  recipe  for  cookin" 
eggs  with  gravy,  which  might  prove  useful  in  difficulties.  He 
learned  it  in  the  following  manner.    He  once  arrived  at  an  inn 
where  nothing  could  be  obtained  except  some  eggs,  as  the  cook 
said  that  a  succession  of  travellers  had  eaten  alf  before  them. 
Nevertheless,  a  "  most  beautiful  leg  of  mutton  "  was  turning  on 
the  spit,  but  this  belonged  to  three  Englishmen,  who  had  brought 
it  with  them.    Savarin  asked  the  cook  whether  he  would  poach 
his  eggs  in  the  gravy  which  fell  from  the  mutton.    The  cook  re- 
plied that,  as  the  gravy  was  his  perquisite,  he  could  easily  grant 
this  favour,  and  began  at  once  to  break  the  eggs.    While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  Savarin  quietly  opened  his  knife  and  made 
a  dozen  deep  cuts  in  the  leg  of  mutton,  through  which  the 
gravy  ran  to  the  last  drop  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  eggs  were 
poached  in  this  lich  sauce,  he  carried  off  both  eggs  and  gravy  in 
triumph,  and  enjoyed  "  the  very  substance  of  theleg  of  mutton," 
while  the  three  John  Bulls  had  "  the  trouble  of  masticating  the 
residue."    This  is  one  of  the  latest  recorded  repues  franches  which 
seem  to  satisfy  French  ideas  of  legitimate  joking  better  than 
English.    One  of  the  most  elaborate  prescriptions  is  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  tunny-omelette,  a  dish  which  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  tasting.    It  consists  mainly  of  an  ordinary  omelette 
beaten  up  with  tunny  fish  mixed  with  "carp  roe.    This  dish  is  so 
excellent  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  guests  who  "  understand 
what  they  are  eating,  and  do  not  eat  in  a  hurry " ;  and,  like 
all  the  good  things  that  he  recommends,  he  suggests  that  "it 
be  especially  washed  down  with  some  first-rate  old  wine,  and 
you  will  see  something  wonderful."     He  seems  to  consider  a 
pheasant  the  most  difficult  of  all  creatures  to  cook.  Only 
a  born  gourmand  can  divine  the  exact  moment  at  which  to 
cook   it    at   all.     Decomposition  must  have  set  in — it  was 
said  that  Savarin  used  to  carry  his  game  in  his  own  pockets 
in  order  to  facilitate  this  process— and  it  must  be  precisely  the 
moment  at  which  it  combines  the  flavours  of  venison  and  chicken. 
Even  then  it  will  not  be  eatable  unless  stuffed  with  the  flesh  of 
two  woodcocks,  carefully  truflled,  and  placed  upon  a  large  piece  of 
toast  spread  with  a  pa^te  made  of  "  the  trails  and  livers  "  of  the 
woodcocks  and  saturated  with  the  dripping  of  the  pheasant  itself. 
Then,  if  it  is  well  cooked,  and  some  bitter  oranges  are  put  round 
it,  it  will  be  "  worthy  of  being  served  up  to  angels,"  especially  if 
it  is  washed  down  "  with  some  of  the  best  wine  of  Upper  Bur- 
gundy." 

The  method  of  treating  small  birds  is  much  more  simple.  Few 
people,  he  tells  us,  know  how  to  eat  them,  but  the  following  is 
the  proper  method.  "Take  the  plump  little  bird  by  the  beak, 
sprinkle  over  him  a  little  salt,  take  out  the  gullet,  pop  him  skil- 
fully into  your  mouth,  bite  him  off  close  to  the  fingers,  and  chew 
it  with  might  and  main;  you  will  have  enough  juice  to  flood  the 
whole  organ,  and  you  will  taste  a  pleasure  unknown  to  the  vulgar." 
There  are  small  birds  called  tig-peckers,  that  have  "a  unique 
flavour  so  exquisite  that,  when  they  are  eaten,  all  the  organs  of 
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taste  are  brought  into  play,  fully  occupied,  and  wholly  beatified. 
4. -very  =imple  recipe  for  cooking  meat  was  given  to  the  author  by 
one  of  his  guests.  Cut  a  steak,  salt  it,  put  it  between  your  horse  s 
back  and  vour  saddle,  and  have  a  good  gallop,  at  the  end  of  which 
you  will  "  have  a  dinner  fit  for  a  prince."  He  might  have  added, 
"  and  you  will  have  a  horse  with  a  sore  back."  The  chapter  on 
corpulence  proves  that  there  was  no  great  novelty  in  the  system 
of  the  late  Mr.  Banting,  and  here  we  may  learn  not  only  how  to 
set  thin,  but  also  how  to  get  fat.  John  Sobieski  is  quoted  as  the 
most  notable  example  of  a  corpulent  hero.  The  author  believed 
that  literary  men,  to  a  great  extent,  owe  their  style  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  digestions,  and  the  whole  process  of  digestion 
interests  him  so  much  that  he  describes  it  at  great  length.  The 
only  point  of  table  etiquette  on  which  he  lays  any  stress  is  that 
guests  ought  to  show  signs  of  admiration  and  eagerness  when 
dishes  of  "unusual  excellence  are  laid  upon  the  table.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  dinner,  they  should 
look  intensely  disappointed.  Those  who  fail  in  either  of  these 
particulars  are  not  worthy  of  being  invited  a  second  time.  It  is 
"good  form"  to  eat  something  Irom  every  dish,  and  to  ask  for 
everything  that  lies  on  the  table,  dessert  included. 

The  author  notices  the  curious  fact,  that  before  an  important 
dinner  manv  people  always  eat  a  gross  of  oysters — 144,  and  yet 
eat  none  the  less  afterwards.  He  had  a  certain  friend  who  used  to 
complain  that  he  could  never  get  what  we  will  call  "  his_  fill "  of 
0ySters— he  used  a  more  graphic  expression.  Determining  to 
supply  this  want,  the  author  invited  him  to  dinner ;  but,  when 
the  man  had  eaten  his  thirty-second  dozen,  his  host  became  so 
weary  of  doing  nothing,  that  he  said,  " '  My  dear  fellow,  it  is 
your  destiny  to-day  not  to  eat  your  "  fill  "  of  oysters ;  let  us  now 
have  some  dinner.'  We  did  so,  and  he  behaved  as  vigorously  as  a 
man  who  had  been  fasting."  Surely  we  must  have  degenerated 
in  these  davs !  Savarin  writes  at  great  length  in  favour  of  the 
■wholesomeness  of  truffles ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  theory,  he  quotes 
a  certain  Dr.  Melouet,  who  "  used  to  swallow  enough  :'  truffles 
"  to  give  an  indigestion  to  an  elephant ;  yet  lived  till  eighty-six." 
He  also  defends  chocolate  against  the  charge  of  over-richness; 
and  he  says,  that  if  those  who  say  that  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  a 
morning  makes  them  bilious  would  only  eat  a  heavy  breakfast 
■with  it,  they  would  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint,  and  would 
feel  as  ready  as  usual  for  their  midday  meals.  Chocolate,  again, 
he  recommends  as  a  preventive  of  corpulence  ;  but  he  warns  people 
strongly  against  giving  coffee  to  children.  He  tells  us  that  neither 
coffee,  sugar,  nor  tobacco  was  used  in  Europe  until  the  seven- 
teenth  century ;  and  that  the  secret  of  distillation  only  became 
generally  known  about  the  same  time.  Everybody  may  not  be 
aware  that  turkeys  were  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Jesuits. 

The  distinctions  between  the  pleasures  of  simple  eating  and 
those  of  the  table  are  drawn  with  solemn  elaboration.  While 
"  the  pleasure  of  eating  requires,  if  not  hunger,  at  least  appetite, 
the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  most  often  independent  of  both." 
But  it  is  on  the  after  effects  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  that 
the  author  dwells  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  "  In  fact, 
at  the  end  of  a  good  dinner,  both  body  and  soul  enjoy  a  par- 
ticular happiness."  Yet  he  maintains  that  "  taste  is  not  so 
richly  endowed  as  hearing,"  and  he  considers  mankind  to  be 
"  much  better  organized  for  sorrow  than  for  pleasure."  Taste, 
however,  he  believes  to  be  the  sense  which  procures  for  us  the 
greatest  number  of  enjoyments: — 

i°.  Because  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  the  only  one  that,  taken  in  modera- 
tion, is  never  followed  by  fatigue  ; 

2°.  Because  it  belongs"  to  all  times,  all  ases,  and  all  conditions  ; 

30.  Because  it  occurs  necessarily  at  least  once  a  day,  and  may  be  repeated 
without  inconvenience  two  or  three  times  in  this  space  of  time  ; 

40.  Because  it  may  be  combined  with  all  our  other  pleasures,  and  even  con- 
sole us  for  their  absence  ; 

50.  Because  the  impressions  it  receives  are  at  the  same  time  more  durable 
and  more  dependent  on  our  will  ; 

6°.  Finally,  because  in  eating  we  receive  a  certain  indefinable  and  special 
comfort,  which  arises  from  the  intuitive  consciousuess  that  we  repair  our 
losses  and  prolong  our  existence  by  the  food  we  eat. 

Having  said  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  pleasures  of  eating,  it 
naturally  follows  that  he  should  regard  gourmandm  as  a  most 
important  science,  and  that  he  should  consider  that,  "  from  what- 
ever point  of  view "  it  "is  examined,  it  deserves  nothing  but 
praise  and  encouragement."  Moreover,  alter  enlarging  upon  the 
physical  advantages  of  gourmandise,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
"  morally  it  shows  implicit  resignation  to  the  commands  of  the 
Creator,  who,  in  ordering  man  to  eat  that  he  may  live,  invites  him 
to  do  so  by  appetite,  encourages  him  by  flavour,  and  rewards  him 
by  pleasure."  Now  we  had  already  heard  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  feed  others,  but  we  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  Physiologie 
du  Gout  of  the  piety  of  those  who  feed  themselves.  To  represent 
greediness  as  devotion  is  "going  rather  far."  There  is  some- 
thing pretty  in  the  old  idea  that  Fra  Angelico  and  other  pious 
artists  prayed  with  their  paint  brushes,  but  there  is  scarcely 
so  much  pathos  in  the  notion  of  a  gourmand  praying  with  a  pate 
de  foie  gras.  Yet  opinions  may  possibly  vary  on  this  point,  and 
whatever  may  be  its  faults,  the  Physiologie  du  Gout  is,  and  will 
probably  long"  remain,  a  standard  book.  Therefore,  to  Englishmen 
who  know  but  little  French  and  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  coarse- 
ness, we  would  say,  read  A  Handbook  of  Gastronomy,  and,  as 
Brillat-Savarin  himself  would  put  it,  "  you  will  see  something 
wonderful." 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

THE  critic  who  surveys  the  heaven  of  contemporary  poetry  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  "  some  new  planet  swim  into  his  ken  "  is 
constantly  baffled  bv  mere  emanations  of  the  marsh  or  the  tran- 
sient splendours  of  "the  penny  squib.  He  suffers  continual  dis- 
appointment. Yet  the  honour  of  discovery  gives  zest  to  the 
search,  and  ensures  his  alertness.  The  present  vacuity  of  the 
horizon  favours  the  modest  ascension  of  the  coming  bard;  the 
hour  is  propitious,  but  the  new  poet  lingers  in  the  under-world. 
Still  the  bulk  of  recent  verse  continues  to  be  of  the  old  familiar 
type— vapid,  insincere,  pretentious,  deficient  in  inspiration,  and 
void  of  imagination.  Mr.  Pitchford's  handsome  volume  is  quite 
seductive  externally,  but  its  contents  would  be  more  fittingly 
bound  in  homiletic  black.  The  Morning  Song  is  a  blank-verse 
poem  of  some  eleven  thousand  lines,  very  pious  in  tone,  exemplary 
in  teaching,  and  insufferably  prolix.  Its  didacticism  is  that  of  the 
last  century.  It  suggests  Havley  and  The  Course  of  Time  and 
Night  Thoughts.  Wandering  through  its  tortuous  maze  the  reader 
strays  upon  manv  an  excellent  precept  and  ancient  platitude  dear 
to  his  youth ;  its  morality  is  unimpeachable,  its  versification  is 
correct,  but  its  poetry  consists  of  this : — 

Humanity  bath  fallen  off  from  God, 
Like  some  fair  branch  that  withers  on  the  ground, 
Torn  from  its  parent  stem,  weeping  its  life. 
Man's  sorrows  have  their  deep  significance. 
Their  noble  origin.    Yet  even  here 
Goodwill  is  seen  ;  the  fallen  are  not  lost ; 
For  He  hath  hedged  the  sinner's  path  with  thorns, 
Embittered  the  false  cup  of  sinful  joy, 
And  interposed  to  check  the  swift  descent 
To  evil,  lest  that  man  should  there  find  rest  ; 
Surrounded  life  with  pangs,  restraints,  and  checks, 
Making  sin  difficult. 

Theology  and  common  experience  are  both  opposed  to  the  poet's 
notion  of  sin  being  difficult.  t  . 

We  owe  Mr.  Cliffe's  contribution  to  our  lyrical  drama  to  ms 
opinion  that  Alfieri  in  his  Abel  and  Byron  in  Cain  did  not  make 
a  sufficient  use  of  the  Chorus;  he  further  observes,  "perhaps 
in  pursuing  an  opposite  direction  I  have  erred  in  the  other 
extreme,  and  the  excessive  lyric  ornamentation  may  have  weighed 
down  the  dramatic  figures  with  its  luxuriance,  and  concealed  the 
dark  and  gloomy  action  like  a  serpent  under  flowers."  We  hasten 
to  reassure  Mr.  Cliffe.  Action  in  his  tragedy  there  is  none,  and 
concealment  is  therefore  impossible  ;  and  while  his  lyrical  excesses 
are  beyond  all  doubt  heavy,  no  luxuriance  whatever  could  in- 
juriously affect  his  "  figures,"  which  are  of  the  lay  order.  Satan 
and  the  Infernal  Chorus  are  busy  and  bustling,  full  of  empty  fury 
and  ludicrous  importance ;  their  speech  is  not  free  from  anachron- 
isms, such  as  "  the  Titanic  sun  "  and  Styx  and  Cocytus  ;  while  even 
Zillah  makes  learned  allusion  to  Acheron.  The  most  original  scene 
is  one  wherein  Cain  is  interviewed  by  Satan,  and  eventually  is 
cast  into  a  magic  trance,  to  awake  maddened  and  ripe  for  murder. 
Previously,  Satan  having  magniloquently  set  forth  his  power, 
Cain  rejoins — 

Tell  others  of  thy  power  but  tell  not  me. 
1  seek  for  nothing  ;  1  have  long  disdained 
Such  offers  as  are  thine  ;  I  care  for  nobody 
And  nothing  cares  for  me. 

With  this  new  version  of  an  old  song,  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Cliffe, 
recommending  him  to  curb  his  lyrical  ardour,  and  be  less  dis- 
dainful of  dramatic  action.  _  _ 

The  Poems  of  Fanny  Kemble  are  best  described  as  fugitive 
verse.  They  are  occasional  pieces,  pleasing  and  unaffected  in 
sentiment,  graceful  in  expression,  and  charmingly  sincere.  They 
belong  mostly  to  the  age  of  albums  and  Annuals,  and  are,  in  many 
instances,  addressed  to  celebrities  of  bygone  years ;  they  present 
little  pictures  of  America,  vignettes  of  Rome,  and  reminiscences 
of  foreign  scenes.  The  retrospective  poems  are  often  instinct  with 
a  sadness  that  is  too  frank  and  natural  to  be  morbid,  and  yet  is 
not  unatfecting,  and  is  expressed  with  true  poetic  power.  The 
sonnet  following  is  remarkable  for  its  bold  imagery,  if  we  except 
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the  little  awkwardness  of  the  second  verse;  it  is  curious,  too,  to 
read,  now  Italian  unity  is  a  fact  :— 

To  Pius  IX. 
It  may  be  that  the  stone  which  thou  art  heaving 

Prom  off  thy  people's  neck  shall  fall  and  crush  thee  ; 

It  may  be  that  the  sudden  flood  shall  push  thee 
Prom  oft  the  rock,  whence,  prophet-like,  believing 
In  God's  great  future  thou  dost  set  it  free  ; 

Yet  heave  it,  heave  it  heaven  high,  nor  fear 

To  be  o'erwhelmed  in  the  first  wild  career 
Of  those  imprisoned  tides  of  liberty. 
That  stone  which  thou  hast  lifted  from  the  heart 

Of  a  whole  nation  shall  become  to  thee 
A  glorious  monument,  such  as  no  art 

E'er  piled  above  a  mortal  memory  ; 
Falling  beneath  it,  thou  shalt  have  a  tomb 
That  shall  make  low  the  loftiest  dome  in  Rome. 

All   admirers  of  Mr.  Lewis   Carroll's  peculiar   humour  will 
■welcome  his  latest  volume,  although  it  consists  chiefly  of  re- 
prints, and  what  it  possesses  of  novelty  cannot  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion.   "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  the  whimsical  "  Phantas- 
magoria," the  delightful  ballad,  "  The  Lang  Ooortin',"  and  the 
admirable  parody  of  "The  Three  "Voices,"  are  no  new  things  but 
they  are  ever  fresh  to  all  who  are  of  Matthew  Merygre'eke's 
opinion  that  in  true  mirth  there  is  much  of  mystery  as  "well  as 
health.    «  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark"  needs  not  the  apology  of 
its  explanatory  preface,  its  ironical  reference  to  a  moral  purpose 
its  considerate  elucidation  of  the  enigmatical.     Mr.  Holiday's' 
clever  and  ingenious  illustrations  supply  all  the  light  required  for 
its  perfect  comprehension.    Who  can  forget,  having  once  seen  it 
the  expression  of  the  butcher's  face  in  the  throes  of  his  knotty 
calculation  ?    Its  concentrated  agony  of  bewilderment  is  masterly 
it  haunts  the  memory  like  Hogarth's  enraged  musician.    The  re- 
maining poems  are  illustrated  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Frost.    They  are 
not  all  of  equal  merit,  but  there  are  few  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
text  is  not  happily  expressed;  their  humour  is  fresh,  their  fancy 
delightful,  and  they  exhibit  abundant  invention.    In  «  The  Three 
Voices    Mr.  Carroll's  conception  is  realized  with  a  vivid  power,  a 
depth  of  sympathy,  and  an  imaginative  sense  of  the  grotesque, 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  in  "  Hiawatha's  Photo- 
graphing" the  artist  shows  caricature  power  of  a  high  order. 
»  It  is  not  possible  to  say  much  of  Mr.  Gilbart-Smith's  little 
poem  save  that  it  is  fluently  written,  easy  to  read,  and  commend- 
ably  brief.    It  is  fashioned  after  the  so-called  "  Tales  "  of  Byron  1 
and  professes  to  set  forth  the  love  of  Vandyck  for  the  Marchioness 
Bngnole-Sale  ;  but  the  great  painter  makes  a  shadowy  appearance 
in  the  poem,  and  his  vigorous  personality  is  entirely  missed  by  the 
author.    The  result  is  a  flat  and  colourless  sketch  in  correct 
passionless  verse  whose  mediocrity  is  unrelieved  by  one  ray  of 
inspiration.  J 

We  have  often  derived  sincere  pleasure  from  the  alluring  and 
florid  titles  of  the  works  of  our  minor  songsters.  They  are  as 
lanciful  as  the  names  given  to  villas  in  a  new  suburb,  where  each 
Successive  occupier  outvies  his  neighbour  until  nomenclature  be- 
comes a  difficult  business.  Is  it  that  our  versifiers  are  conscious 
ot  their  chief  offence  that  they  discard  the  honourable  title 
poems  and  offer  their  verses  as  if  they  were  something  different 
Which  indeed  they  are  ?  The  title  of  Mr.  Cowan's  volume  may  be 
appropriate,  but  we  cannot,  after  perusing  his  lyrics,  regret  his 
recent  silence.    This  is  how  he  writes  of  Israfel :—  ° 


All  this,  and  more,  emblematic  and  to  the  purpose.    It  is  a  p 
Mr.  bherard  does  not  courageously  print  the  name  of  the  poe 
thus  falls  foul  of.  r  i 

The  Goal  of  Time  is  a  little  blank-verse  poem,  very  transcj 
dental  in  style,  that  deals  with  man's  continual  evolution  towa' 
perfectibility,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  individual  predor 
ance  of  the  best,  an  aristocracy  of  nature.    These  and  other  h 
tbemes  are  treated  with  a  certain  graceful  fluency  and  fai 
rhetoric,  in  verse  that  is  smooth  and  carefully  modulated, 
issues  from  Australia,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  s 
fancies  and  super-sensitive  egotism  current  with  us. 

It  is  not  altogether  unnecessary  to  warn  ardent  sportsmen  \  \ 
reverence  the  memory  of  Whyte-Melville  that  The  Spirit  of   .  j 
inNatwre  is  not  addressed  to  them.    They  will  find  in  it  \ 
spirited  glorification  of  the  autumn  morning  by  the  covert-s  1 
the  music  of  the  hounds,  the  merits  of  "E  C"  powder;  spoi  \ 
elves,  dancing  fays,  and  the  mysteries  of  fairyland  and  other  pre  1 
fancies,  make  up  the  volume.    The  author  tells  us  that  the  la 
Kev.  Ueorge  Gilfillan  discovered  in  his  verses  "genuine poetic  a 
Milesian  fire,"  hence  their  publication.    It  is  always  painful 
dissent  from  authority ;  Milesian  fire  we  would  gladly  dispe 
with,  but  in  this  case  we  have  to  do  with  neither. 

The  author  of  A  Circle  of  Song  does  not  reach  the  average, 
undergraduate  verse.  The  subjects  of  his  poems  require  a  fig' 
and  graceful  touch  and  deft  handling  to  make  them  tolerable 
amorously  to  descant  on  such  trivialities  as  "  On  laming  myse 
in  a  Footrace  with  Gertrude"  demands  higher  powers  than  at 
his.  He  has,  however,  achieved  the  rare  distinction  of  rhymin 
distingue  with  dingy— the  one  notable  touch  in  his  volume. 

Marian  is  the  second  portion  of  a  lengthy  blank-ver^ 
romance  in  narrative  and  dialogue.  It  is  not  without  merit,  hi 
its  defects  of  diffuseness,  excessive  volubility,  and  tedious  evei 
recurring  soliloquy  are  overwhelming.  It  provokes  the  obvioi 
and  awkward  question— Why  was  it  not  told  in  good  hone: 
prose  t  Prose,  after  all,  is  the  natural  language  of  romance ;  th 
narrative  would  gain  in  prose  those  qualities  of  lucidity  and  fori 
it  is  most  deficient  in. 

In  Life  Thoughts  the  disproportion  between  the  grandiloquenc 
of  its  title  and  the  vaporous  nature  of  its  contents  is  striking 
there  is  nothing  in  it  of  thought,  in  the  philosophic  sense 
nothing  th&t  should  make  others  think,  "  or  even  think  c 
thinking";  some  descriptive  passages,  however,  possess  poeti 
power  and  feeling. 


TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY.* 


Of  all  the  choirs  of  cherubim, 

None  sing  so  wildly  well 
(Or  of  the  choirs  of  seraphim) 

As  the  angel  Israfel. 

I  know  not  what  thy  theme  can  be 
That  makes  the  heavens  stand  mute, 

To  bear  thee,  angel  Israfel, 
Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute. 

By  which  we  see  Mr.  Cowan  is  not  unacquainted  with  Poe  and 
The  Ancient  Manner,  and  «  conveys  "  wildly,  if  not  well  The 
"lute-stringed  heart "  serves  him  in  another  poem.  As  he  is  fond 
of  recondite  titles,  we  recommend  this  to  him—"  Anathoth  "—for 
his  next  volume. 

lone  is  a  tale  of  chivalry  in  old  Spain  during  the  Moorish  occu- 
pation, told  with  much  volubility  in  the  octosyllabic  verse  with 
which  such  a  theme  is  naturally  wedded  siuce  the  success  of 
Marmion.  Its  relation  is  better  than  its  conception ;  the  incidents 
are  ill  contrived,  and  the  final  catastrophe  absurd.  It  is  brimful 
°l  * 16  well-worn  properties  of  the  romanticist,  the  stock-in-trade 
ot  the  defunct  Minerva  Press.  There  is  a  proud  and  haughty 
Moslem,  who  is  invariably  stern,  a  beautiful  and  impulsive  heroine 
a  Christian  knight;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "  the  gentle  muezzin's 
prayer  and  the  «  quivering  "  dawn,  the  "  impetuous  barb,"  and 
bo  forth ;  while  lone  more  than  once  is  represented  as  embracing 
the  stern  Moslem's  brow— a  curious  form  of  salutation  The 
other  poems  in  the  volume  do  not  rise  above  the  respectable  level 
Ot  contemporary  poetics. 

Mr.  Sherard's  Whispers  tire  such  as  all  may  hear  unprovoked 
tfho  are  so  minded.  They  are  discreet  in  their  confidences,  and 
their  eroticism  is  not  of  too  fiery  or  pungent  a  nature.  One  of 
them,  dedicated  to  a  brother  bard,  however,  passes  the  limits  of  a 
poetry6-—  "*  °PenS  *****  ^  un^entle  desciiption  of  the  bards 

A  festering  sea  of  spiced  and  sweetened  slime 
A  faint  sirocco  breathed  o'er  putrid  dead, 

A  throne  enchancelling  all  unmaulv  crime, 
Sewers  usurping  some  fair  river  s  bed. 


TjlOLL-LORE  has  taken  the  position  of  the  more  old-fashione 

antiquananism  as  the  hobby  of  people  with  plenty  of  curiosit  ■ 
and  leisure.   Much  as  we  value  ourselves  on  the  '.'  scientific  spirit  I 
we  are  in  matters  of  folk-lore  and  myth  about  as  far  from  beinj 
scientific  as  ever.    Still  the  old  combinations  of  faint  or  even  ml 
visible  analogies  are  woven  into  a  shadowy  warp  and  woof  ol 
theory.    Still  there  are  prevalent  purely  fanciful  and  unsupported 
ideas  of  what  man  must  have  been  in  the  mythopceic  stao-e.  Still 
the  great  living  mythopceic  age  of  contemporary  rude  peoples  il 
neglected  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Tylor.    Still  are  "the 
notes  of  the  Will-o'-the-  Wisp,"  as  a  lady  writer  of  children's  storie= 
has  it,  listened  to  by  credulous  inquirers.    The  Will-o'-the-Wisi 
in  this  case  is  etymology.    Theories  are  founded  on  fantastic 
ideas  about  the  original  meanings  and  derivations  of  names  On 
one  side,  we  are  told  by  Welcker  that  Cronus  is  a  Greek  divine 
name  deduced  from  a  Volks-Etymologie  of  Cronides,  and  therefore 
cannot  come  in  Sanskrit ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  Kuhn  deriving 
Cronus  from  "  the  Sanskrit  krana,  derfur  sich  schaffende  "  (  Uebe°, 
Entwicklungsstufen  der  Mythenbildung,  p.  148).    Wilder  yet  and 
yet  more  dread  are  the  mythologists  who  derive  the  Homeric 
moly  from  an  Accadian  wcrd  for  a  star,  and  the  German  rhymin^ 
nonsense  timpete,  from  a  Chahhean  word  for  the  deep.  Clearly  we 
are  drifting  back  into  the  system  by  which  Bryant  and  Deane  ex- 
plained any  word,  in  any  language,  by  any  other  word  in  any  other- 
language  which  chanced  to  resemble  it  in  sense  or  sound.    In  this 
carnival  and  masquerade  of  guesses  and  etymologies,  the  sanity 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  scientific  calmness  of  Jacob  Grimm  in  the 
English  translation  are  welcome.    Mr.  Stallybrass  has  reached 
his  third  volume,  and  has  still  to  tackle  the  promised  appendix. 
His  translation  is  neither  faultless  nor  complete,  for  he  usually 
leaves  unconstrued  the  long  quotations  from  all  sorts  of  tongues 
which  Grimm  in  German  fashion  printed  in  the  original.  As  folk- 
lore is,  on  the  whole,  a  popular  kind  of  study,  pursued  by  quiet 
ladies  and  by  the  clergy  in  their  leisure  moments,  as  folk-lore 
is  among  sciences  what  croquet  is  among  games,  it  seems  a  pity 
to  make  its  pursuit  too  difficult.    A  very  considerable  proportion 
of  Mr.  Stallybrass 's  version  will  be  heathen  Greek  to  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  his  probable  public.    Yet,  when  he  comes 
to  the  appendix,  we  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  be  nobly  in- 
consistent, and  to  translate  not  only  Grimm's  writing,  but  Grimm's 
quotations. 

The  preface  to  this  third  volume  (itself  a  collection  of  folk-lore 
rather  than  of  the  higher  myths)  contains  some  interesting  expres- 
sions and  reservations  of  opinion.  Grimm  laments  again°that  his 
people,  unlike  the  Scandinavian  race,  have  had  no  Ed'da  preserved 
to  them.    But  Germany  still  keeps,  in  oral  memory,  her  Marchen. 

c/n7?"'"""7  ^y'h'l"9y-  By  Jacob  Grimm.  Translated  by  James  Stevens 
btallybrass.    ^  ol.  III.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1883. 
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tid  what  are  Marchen  but  the  higher  myths  in  the  making — 
A  tia  not  yet  endowed  with  a  local  habitation,  and  busy  with 
oiracters  not  yet  dubbed  with  title  or  name  ?  Tbis,  at  all  events, 
bnur  view  of  the  relation  of  Marchen  and  myth,  though  now  and 
v  n  the  relations  are  reversed.     Probably  some  of  the  tales 
u  feh  Schmidt  and  Von  Hahn  collected  in  Greece  are  faint, 
c  rred  versions  of  the  old  Olympian  myths,  worn  down  by  long 
t  vel^er  ora  virum.   Grimm  himself  writes  thus : — "  The  ancient 
p.  thus  combines  to  some  extent  the  qualities  of  Marchen  and 
j'end  ;  untrammelled  in  its  flight  "  (like  the  Marchen),  "  it 
,i  yet  settle  down  in  a  local  home  "   (like  the  legend), 
d    '\n    popular   tradition,   as   distinguished    from  literary 
ii   a,  preserves  not  only  the  ancient  peasant  forms  of  myth, 
<r.  retains  innumerable  heathen  customs  and  rites — fire-lighting 
g  friction,  belief  in  healing   fountains,  rain-making,  sacred 
d  .dais,  omens,  spells,  curses,  holy  plants  and  stones,  and  so 
<Ah.    These  things,  we  may  say,  though  here  Grimm  would 
lobably  have  differed  from  us,  are  perhaps  older  than  the  gods, 
j-e  dynasty  after  another  of  Olympians,  or  dwellers  in  Asgard, 
•  volved  from  the  faith  or  fancy  of  priest,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
e  i  is  imposed  from  above  on  the  acquiescent,  unprogressive  rural 
pie.    They  accept  the  new  faith  and  the  new  names,  but  do 
ii  get  rid  of  the  old  magical  rites.    They  only  tell  the  old  story 
»'  the  new  god ;  they  only  give  the  saint's  name  to  the  holy  well, 
i  put  the  sacred  beast  under  the  patronage  of  Apollo  or  St. 
iridget,  of  Zeus  or  Our  Lady.    Thus  it  is  probably  the  minor 
natters  of  the  rustic  faith  that  are  the  most  old  of  all ;  the 
vitch  or  conjurer  more  antique  than  the  similarly  endowed 
•od ;   the   mouse  or  wolf  more  antique  than  the  god  who 
iatronizes  mouse  or  wolf,  Sminthian  or  Lyceian  Apollo.  This 
dew,  a  comparatively  modern  one,  appears  to  be  controverted 
)y  Grimm  when  he  says  that  "  divinities  form  the  core  of  all 
nythology."    To  our  minds  divinities  (like  the  British  aristocracy) 
ire  rather  the  "upper  crust"  than  the  core.    "Our  gods  were 
)uried  almost  out  of  sight,"  says  Grimm,  "  and  had  to  be  dug  out." 
hue,  the  gods  were  buried  ;  because  tbey  were  the  open,  official, 
sstablished  opponents  of  the  new  creed.    Therefore,  the  priests  of 
he  new  creed,  leaving  sacred  beasts  and  birds  and  magic  rites 
iomparatively  unmolested,  turned  with  all  their  strength  against 
ialder  and  Odin  and  Wuotan  and  Thunar,  and  the  like.  In 
jrecisely  the  same  way  when  a  country  is  conquered,  the  king  and 
:he  nobles  are  dispossessed  and  disappear,  the  common  people  sur- 
rive,  and  always  make  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Therefore, 
vhen  Christianity  invaded  German  belief,  the  high  gods  were  dis- 
ossessed  and  disappeared ;  the  rural  superstitions  are  alive  to-day. 
his  necessary  truth  in  the  evolution  of  religion  and  myth  makes 
lk-lore  more   than  a  mere  study   of  oddities.    Folk-lore  is 
at  portion  of  human  beliefs  which  has  persisted  longest  under 
:e  waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  the  waves  of  advancing 
"ad  withdrawing  creeds  and  civilizations.    The  peasant  holds  to 
"he  rites  and  ideas  that  his  ancestors  practised  while  they  were 
itill  savages,  and  before  perhaps  they  had  much  acquaintance 
with  the  more  poetic  myths  even  about  the  heathen  gods.  To 
matter  of  tbis  archaic  sort  Grimm's  third  volume  (in  the  English 
translation)  is  devoted.    It  is  the  extreme  antiquity  of  folk-lore 
lerived  from  that  stage  of  the  human  intellect  which,  all  over  the 
world,  wa3  most  similar  and  least  differentiated,  that  accounts  for 
the  wide  diffusion  of  popular  beliefs  and  popular  tales.  Grimm 
is  an  opponent  of  the  theory  which  explains  the  recurrence  and 
iiffusion  of  similar  stories  and  practices  by  borrowing.  Certainly 
these  practices  and  stories  are  always  found  most  among  the  very 
section  of  the  people  that  has  travelled  least,  and  that,  in  other 
matters,  borrows  not  at  all.    The  upper  classes  of  France  may 
borrow  English  ways,  the  educated  class  in  England  may  borrow 
German  ideas,  but  the  peasants  do  not  travel,  do  not  read, 
do  not   imitate,  do  not  borrow.     How   then  is   it  that  a 
Gaelic  tale  will    contain  features    found  in   the  correspond- 
ing Slavonic  and   Zulu  stories,  features  which  have  dropped 
out  of  the  cultivated  French  version  of  the  Marchen,  as  dressed 
up  by  Perrault  to   be   presented    at  court,  and  dedicated  a 
Mademoiselle  ?    Manifestly,  if  there  was  to  be  any  knowledge  in 
Western  Europe  of  the  Zulu  or  Servian  Cinderella,  Perrault  was 
more  likely  to  use  the  knowledge  than  a  cotter  in  Barra.    Yet  the 
cotter  narrator  cleaves  to  the  elements  in  the  legend  which  Slavs 
and  Zulus  retain,  while  Perrault  drops  them.  Thus  Grimm  wisely 
regards  the  diffusion  of  myths  as  "  mysterious."    "  I  believe  mytli 
to  be  the  common  property  of  many  lands ;  that  all  its  ways  are 
□ot  yet  known."    Grimm  was  apparently  unaware  that  (not  to 
3peak  of  African  myths,  of  which  he  had  some  knowledge),  the 
early  Spanish  conquerors  found  parallels  to  German  tales  among 
the  Peruvian  tribes.    The  more  the  topic  is  pursued  the  more  this 
extraordinary  closeness  of  coincidence  among  the  tales  of  every 
people  is  demonstrated.    While  this  coincidence  remains  "  myste- 
rious "  it  entirely  demolishes  the   theory  that  Indo-European 
tales  are  the  result  of  forgotten  meanings  of  words.    The  same 
word3  do  not  occur,  to  cause  the  same  error,  in  South  and 
North  America,  and  Africa,   on  the   Amazon,  and   on  the 
Murrumbidgee.     As   a  vigorous    disbelief    in    borrowing  or 
transmission  usually  accompanies  the  hypothesis  that  tales  are  the 
result  of  language  misunderstood,  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
(to  students  who  hold  these  views)  must  appear  insuperable. 
But  Grimm  "  does  not  deny  that,  besides  this  mysterious  diffusion, 
there  baa  also  been  borrowing  from  without — nay,  that  myths 
could  be  purposely  invented  or  imported."    Such  intentional  im- 
porting and  borrowing,  however,  is  characteristic  of  civilized  and 
educated  peoples.    The  Romans  and  the  Ptolemies  extended  an 


open  hospitality  to  deities  of  all  lands,  and  mysteries  and  myths 
of  every  faith.  All  the  civilized  world  has  borrowed  and  adopted 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  Islam.  But  untutored  races  (among 
whom  the  myths  Grimm  speaks  of  are  diffused)  borrow  as  little 
as  possible,  though  they  have  civilized  religions  imposed  on  them 
by  the  sword,  or  recommended  as  accompaniments  to  gunpowder 
and  gin.  Thus  it  must  be  admitted  that  borrowing,  where 
we  can  watch  it  historically,  has  been  done  by  civilized  and, 
so  to  say,  self-conscious  peoples.  The  process  will  not 
account  for  the  diffusion  of  European  folk-lore  and  myth  among 
shy  peoples,  neither  self-conscious  nor  civilized.  The  diffusion 
among  them  must  remain  in  part  mysterious,  in  part  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  Europeans  were  once 
in  the  intellectual  stage  where  the  Nootkas  or  Hos  remain.  Some 
influence  also  must  be  assigned  to  the  slow  process  of  filtration 
and  transmission  of  story  and  idea,  along  the  paths  of  palaeolithic 
commerce,  and  during  the  untraced  and  dateless  wanderings  of 
early  humanity.  Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  these  processes  and 
possibilities,  we  remain  puzzled  when  we  find  exactly  the  same 
series  of  incidents  in  a  Malagasy  and  a  Gaelic  story,  or  in  an 
Iroquois,  Andaman,  and  Australian  tale.  The  puzzle  makes  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  study  of  folk-lore  and  myth. 

Grimm  was  somewhat  interested  in  animal-worship.  Observing 
that  Finnish  races,  like  the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  held  the 
bear  sacred,  he  also  observed  that  "  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Bear  would  of  itself  seem  an  evident  trace  of  his  worship  even  among 
the  Greeks."  Bachofen,  who  wrote  a  tract  on  ancient  bear-worship, 
would  agree  with  this  ;  and  when  we  know  that  the  Australians 
revere  and  seek  oracles  from  all  the  bear  they  have  to  worship 
(the  little  "  native  bear  "),  and  that  Iroquois  and  Ainos  do  the 
same,  while  the  bear  is  an  American  constellation,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  Greeks  had  religious  ideas  in  common  with  very  low 
races.  But  all  this  disappears  when  scholars  and  their  camp-fol- 
lowers assure  us  that  the  Greek  bear  derives  his  name  from  a  root 
meaning  "  bright,"  and  that  the  "glossiness  of  his  coat,"  and  some 
linguistic  muddle  about  the  root  ark,  caused  him  to  take  his 
place  in  the  heavens.  If  this  be  true,  was  it  by  some  astonishing 
coincidence  in  linguistic  error  that  all  the  other  bears  of  the  Ainos 
and  the  other  bear-worshippers  forced  their  way  into  the  realm  of 
religion  and  myth  ?  Would  it  not  be  odd  if,  in  languages  of  all 
families,  the  forgotten  meaning  of  words  thrust  bears,  of  all  things, 
among  the  gods  and  the  stars  ?  The  coincidences  in  themselves 
would  be  miraculous.  But  here  Grimm's  good  sense  comes  in,  and 
he  has  nothing  to  say  about  etymologies.  Later,  indeed,  he  falls 
into  the  trap  of  regarding  inanimate  objects  religiously  adored  as 
"  symbols  of  the  divine  force."  But  such  objects — fetishes,  if 
people  will  call  them  so — are  more  or  less  religiously  revered 
by  races  who  seem  to  have  few  large  abstract  "  ideas  of  the 
divine  force." 

On  the  whole,  Grimm  is  a  model  of  the  scientific  temper,  deal- 
ing with  a  class  of  subjects  in  which  the  unscientific  spirit  usually 
runs  wild.  But  when  is  that  successor  of  Grimm  to  come  to 
whom  he  "  bequeaths  his  gleanings  "  ;  the  man  who,  "  standing  on 
Grimm's  shoulders,  shall  get  in  the  harvest  of  the  full  field  "?  The 
advent  of  this  synthetic  genius  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  our 
generation ;  but  come  he  must  some  day,  when  the  historic  and 
anthropological  inquiries  of  the  time  reach  their  goal. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

NOTHING  can  better  illustrate  the  immense  literary  diligence 
of  Michelet  than  the  fact  that  after  the  sixty  or  seventy 
volumes  (taking  modern  and  closely-printed  editions)  which  he 
published  during  his  lifetime,  after  the  posthumous  books,  more 
than  one  of  which  has  appeared  since  his  death,  there  is  still  un- 
printed  matter  of  his  waiting  for  the  light.  It  is  true,  as  Mme. 
Michelet  very  fully  and  frankly  informs  us,  that  the  Memoirs,  of 
which  Ma  jcunesse  (i)  is  the  first  instalment,  are  not  autograph 
and  holograph  works  of  her  husband's.  From  very  early  days 
he  kept  not  exactly  a  journal,  but  a  kind  of  intermittent  autobio- 
graphic record ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  later  life  he 
tried  to  get  it  into  form,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  published  work  is, 
therefore,  partly  original  and  partly  edited  from  materials.  But  no 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Michelet's  style  is  likely  (even  if 
there  were  any  other  reason  for  paying  so  bad  a  compliment  to 
her)  to  suspect  Mme.  Michelet  of  invention.  The  book  is  signed, 
to  those  who  can  read,  pretty  amply.  It  fulfils  its  title  closely, 
leaving  Michelet  a  very  young  man  with,  despite  his  successes 
at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  nothing  more  to  depend  upon  than  the 
troublesome,  undignified,  and  absurdly  underpaid  post  of  repetiteur 
at  a  private  school.  He  had  not  lacked  trouble  before.  He  was 
miserable  at  school  and  starved  at  home ;  not  at  all  owing  to  any 
unkindness  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  but  simply  because  they 
were  not  prosperous  enough  to  feed  him  properly.  But,  as  some- 
body has  said,  "a  man  of  letters  is  never  really  unhappy"  ;  and 
this  boy  of  letters  had  abundant  consolations,  which  may  be  read 
here.  As  usual  with  the  author,  there  are  abundant  digressions, 
and  the  book  is  one  to  be  returned  to  when  it  is  finished  or  some- 
what further  advanced. 

At  this  moment  M.  Duveyrier's  pamphlet  on  the  Senoussia  (2), 
a  network  of  Mussulman  associations  in  North  Africa,  deserves  to 

(1)  Ma  jeunesse.    Par  J.  Michelet.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  La  confririe  musulmane  de  Sidi  Moliammed  ben  All  es-Senoussi, 
Par  H.  Duveyrier.    Paris :  Socie'te'  de  Geographie. 
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attract  the  attention  of  English  readers.  M.  Duveyrier  is  one  of 
the  first  living  authorities  on  the  Northern  Sahara.  *  lie  naturally 
pays  more  attention  to  Es-Senoussi  than  to  his  southern  imitator 
and  rival,  with  whom  we  are  more  particularly  concerned,  and 
his_  information  does  not  much  regard  the  Soudan  proper.  But 
it  is  known  that  the  policy  of  the  two  Mahdis  agrees  pretty 
closely,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  organization  set 
on  foot  by  the  one  might  not,  if  some  great  success  like  the  death 
of  Gordon  or  the  defeat  of  an  English  force  befell  the  other,  be 
turned  to  account  by  him.  How  widely  the  network  spreads,  and 
how  close  are  its  meshes,  M.  Duveyrier  shows  to  all  who  care  to 
learn. 

Probably  no  such  work  as  that  which  M.  Picar  1  (3)  has  produced 
in  four  mighty  volumes  on  the  history  and  system  of  French  rail- 
way construction,  maintenance,  and  administration  is  possible  in 
England.  Across  the  Channel  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  has 
simply  to  give  facilities  for  it,  and  it  is  done.  Even  vet  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  railways  were  first  made  is  too  short  for 
■what  may  be  called  a  philosophical  history  of  them  generally.  But 
M.  Picard  has  collected  the  experience  of  France  in  a  manner 
which  will  simply  need  continuation,  not  repetition,  in  the  future. 
At  present,  we  should  say,  his  book  stands  alone,  waiting  not  for 
rivals,  but  for  imitators. 

M.  Lemerre's  (4)  always  welcome  collection  of  24mo  reprints 
has  been  increased  by  Alfred  de  Vignvs  famous  novel-history, 
and  by  what  is  perhaps  M.  Daudefs  most  popular  work.  We  do 
not  ourselves  think  it  by  any  means  his  best. 

The  ninth  volume  of  M.  Gambetta's  Speeches  (5)  (reaching 
October  1881)  has  appeared. 

M.  L.  Galesloot  (6)  has  published  a  brochure  of  very  con- 
siderable interest  to  Englishmen,  containing  documents  and 
discussions  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtons  visit  to  the  capital 
of  Flanders  before  Waterloo,  and  some  subsequent  relations  of 
his  with  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Among  other  things, 
M.  Galesloot  seems  successfully  to  identi'y  the  disputed  locality^of 
the  "  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 

The  fifth  yearly  issue  of  M.  Lafenestre's  sumptuous  Salon 
Album  (j),  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the  works  of  the  year 
which  receive  prizes  are  described,  and  for  the  most  part  figured, 
is  before  us.  The  place  of  honour  in  the  frontispiece  is  occupied 
by  M.  Rochegrosse's  "  Andromache."  The  etcher  has  not  been  too 
fortunate,  for  he  has  made  that  distressed  mother  apparently 
bestow  a  sweet  smile  on  her  own  ravishers  and  the  murderers  of 
her  child.  Indeed,  the  illustration  generally  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark,  though  exceptions  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  plates 
giving  M.  Bouguereau's  '•  Night,"  and  M.  Guillaume's  "Castalie." 

The  very  handsome  volume  which  Mrs.  Pattison  has  written  for 
the  Bibliotheque  Internationale  de  V Art  (8)  is  appropriate  enough  ; 
the  author  being  English,  the  subject,  the  language,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  engravings,  French.  We  have  so  large  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  great  Lorrainer,  whom  some  silly  people,  thinking  it 
proper  to  follow  what  they  sillily  think  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said, 
despise,  that  the  whole  execution  might  well  be  English.  Mrs. 
Pattison  seems  to  have  taken  much  trouble  with  her  task,  and 
she  has  been  on  the  whole  (not  invariably)  well  seconded  by  her 
artists.  The  Amand-Durand  photographic  etchings  are  as  usual 
impeccable.  Let  us  hope  in  passing  that  Mrs.  Pattison  is  wrong 
in  accusing  Earlom  of  tampering  with  the  Liber  Veritatis  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  to  engrave. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

TX  introducing  the  measure  officially  called  "The  Repre- 
J-  '•  sentation  of  the  People  Bill,"  but  which  in  other 
?uf  teLS.1,,S  disrespectfully  described  as  The  Continuance  in 
Office  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  before  him  an  easy  and  con- 
genial task.    He  had  a  great  opportunity  for  making  the 
kind  of  speech  in  which  he  excels,  and  for  again  asserting 
Ins  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  to 
exercise  power  with  wisdom  and  moderation.    The  speech 
was  not  eloquent,  as  indeed  Mr.  Gladstone's  addresses 
never  are  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  the  opinion  of 
tm  partisans  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding    It  was 
.1  lucid  account  of  what  the  Bill  is  to  do,  and  was  almost 
tree  from  the  empty  rhetoric  which  passes  for  eloquence 
with  the  critics  of  the  Ministerial  partv.    Mr.  Gladstone 
went  over  the  whole  ground  with  his  undoubted  power  of 
statmg  a  complicated  mass  of  details  so  as  to  make  them  clear 
to  anybody  who  chooses  to  listen  or  read  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention.  He,  in  fact,  did  for  the  new  Franchise 
fT  ™-he  has  done  for  80  many  Budgets.    Enemies  and 
iriends  alike  must  confess  that  he  has  stated  the  changes 
about  to  be  made  in  the  structure  of  the  constituencies 
so  as  to  leave  their  nature  wholly  beyond  doubt.  With 
extraordinary  ingenuity,  he  contrived  at  once  to  make 
the  most  of  those  changes  and  yet  to  seem  to  minimize 
them.    Although  the  Prime  Minister  may  have  persuaded 
himself  that  he  has  little  to  fear  from  opposition  he 
was  careful   to  conciliate  the   majority  of  his  hearers 
who,  in  then-  hearts,  are  afraid  of  any  extension  of  the 
franchise,  by  dwelling  on  the  much  which  the  Bill  leaves 
untouched.    When  the  representation  of  wealth  has  been 
swamped  by  a  flood  of  new  votes  belonging  wholly  to  the 
wage-earning  class,  it  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
importance  that  the  property  vote  for  the  counties  will  be  left 
nominally  untouched.    Both  parties  are  afraid  to  defend  the 
feggot  vote  publicly,  although  both  have  made,  and  do  make 
free  use  of  it.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  showed  how  he  proposes 
to  attack  this  useful  method  of  indirectly  increasing  the  re- 
presentation  of  property,  he  could  safely  rely  on  the'support 
which  every  member  of  Parliament  is'  bound  by  decency 
to  give  to  plans  for  securing  what  is  called  the  purity  of 
election.    He  descanted  on  the  other  and  more  congenial 
side  of  his  subject,  the  vast  changes  which  the  Bill  will 
bring  about,  with  manifest  satisfaction.    The  new  service 
lodger,  and  household  franchises  of  the  counties  were  de- 
tailed at  length.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  made  any  attempt 
to  be  eloquent  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  it  was  in  the 
passages  in  which  he  compared  the  timid  measures  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  the  half-hearted  courage   of  the 
second  with  the  magnificent  addition  he  now  proposes  to 
make  to  the  constituencies.    A  big  number  always  produces 
a  considerable  effect  on  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  there 
are  very  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  in  and  out  of 
the  House  who  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  Bill  is  a 
greater  measure  of  reform  than  either  of  its  predecessors 
simply  because  it  will  add  two  million  votes  to  the  register 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary 
courage  to  assume  that  the  numerical  weakness  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition  increased  his  enjoyment  of  the 
work  he  had  to  do.  He  cannot  have  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  masterly  precis  of  his  Bill  the  less 
because  he  knew  that  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the 
Conservatives,  and  no  small  part  of  his  own  followers,  are 
utterly  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  the  franchise 


though  the  latter  cannot  venture  to  say  so.    That  know- 
ledge must  have  added  considerably  to  the  pleasure  of 
showing  active  opponents  and  unwilling  followers  exactly 
how  he  proposes  to  do  just  what  they  dread  to  see  done. 
It  probably  added  further  piquancy  to  this  gratification  that 
-Lord  Hartington  must  have  listened  to  his  Chief's  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  including  Ireland  in  the  Bill 
with  feelings  of  a  very  mixed  kind.    If  the  crude  truth  had 
been  told  or  is  to  be  told  at  any  future  stage  of  the  debate, 
it  would  be  that  in  point  of  fact  the  exact  means  to  be  used 
tor  nearly  doubling  the  number  of  voters  are  matters  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
it  this  Bill  passes  in  anything  like  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  produced,  the  whole  political  power  of  the  three 
kingdoms  will  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  working 

™T'f  *u 18  A  1mei'ely  Plau*ible  concession  to  leave  a 
vote  to  the  holder  of  iol.  clear  yearly  value  in  land 
ree  from  the  necessity  of  residence,  even  though  it  is  to 
be  no  longer  necessary  that  the  holding  should  include 
a  tenement  The  voters  who  represent  property  will 
remain  a  fixed  number.  No  addition  can  be  male  to  them 
by  any  measure  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  representation  of  the  working  class  is  enormous, 
-hvery  one  of  the  two  million  new  voters  will  be  added  to 
his  one  part  of  the  constituency.  A  complete  alteration  of 
SSJSrS  0f  P°lltlcal.Powei-  °f  this  kind  cannot  but  be 
hateful  to  the  Conservatives,  and  at  least  very  unwelcome 

ha t  tlTS  G  Ll  iemlS-  Th01'e  is  Vet  considerable  hope 
that  the  Bill  may  be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  what 
it  proposes  to  do  will  be  bad  in  itself.  Lord  Randolph 
Chubchill,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  did  indeed 
-state  the  actua    truth,  and  gave  the  best  of  all  possible 

ST  t0\C0ndeTlnS.  th6  BiU'  When  he  ^red  that 
the  new  voters  will  be  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  politics. 
Other  members    no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  speak  with 
qua  frankness.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
had  less  to  support  him  when  he  fell  into  the  gratuitous 
error  of  prophecy  and  predicted  defeat  for  the  Ministry 
Mr.  Gladstones  Ministry  has  undoubtedly  been  discredited 
in  many  ways ;  but  if  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  ex 
haustion,  the  Franchise  Bill  is  directly  intended  to  re- 
vive it      Wavering  followers  may  possibly  berallied  by 
a  Radical  measure.    It  may  seem  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Whigs  who  have  submitted  to  so  much  will  risk  their 
cherished  popularity  with  the  constituencies,  such  as 7t 
is   by  deserting  their  leader  when  he  is  engaged  in  doin  " 
what  may  be  plausibly  represented  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  traditional  policy  of  their  party.    It  is 
easy  enough  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  thinW 
man  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  is  not  an  innate  right° 
That  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority 
of  electors  is  quite  another  thing.    Workmen  are  doubtlei 
as  much  p  eased  to  possess  a  privilege  as  anybody  else 
and  it  may  be  that  they  are  at  present^onvinced,  as  fat  as 
they  have  any  political  convictions,  that  what  power  they 
already  have   will  be  increased  by  being  conferred  S 
greater  quantities  on  their  class.    Moderate  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  alike  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  and '  have 

S2  the  n^fofdth0  te11  th,efmai01%  <*  their 'supporters 
that  the  part  of  the  population  to  which  they  belon-  is 
not  to  be  trusted  with  political  power  Y  to 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  Lord  Hartington's  scruples  have 
been  removed  or  suppressed  on  second  thoughts  the  Bill 
will  gain  no  little  support  by  what  is  beyond*  all  quLtion 
its  most  dangerous  element.  If  that  revival  of  indeptdence 
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among  the  Whigs  which  is  predicted  from  time  to  time 
were  to  be  hoped  for  at  all,  it  might  have  been  expected  to 
show  itself  when  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  swamp  the  Irish 
constituencies  with  voters  who  are  sure  to  be  the  docile 
instruments  of  disloyal  agitators.  Lord  Hartington  has, 
however,  made  no  sign.  He  has  eaten  his  words  at  home, 
and  is  now  apparently  prepared  to  give  the  Bill  and  all  the 
13111  his  steady  support.  In  thus  sacrificing  his  opinions  to 
his  party,  the  moderate  Liberal  leader  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  acting  with  the  Irish  members  of  the  Nationalist  party. 
Nobody  can  accuse  them  of  suppressing  their  principles,  since 
it  is  their  manifest  advantage  to  support  a  measure 
which  must  largely  increase  their  power.  The  discipline 
which  has  drilled  the  Whigs  into  obedience  is  relied  on  to 
keep  them  steady  on  the  question  of  combining  a  measure 
of  redistribution  with  the  Franchise  Bill.  In  and  out  of 
the  House  there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  to  leave  it  in 
.  the  power  of  the  Eadicals  to  dissolve  Parliament  with  the 
present  constituencies  just  flooded  with  their  friends ;  and 
this  unwillingness  may  develop  into  a  successful  opposition 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  determination  to  leave  the  matter  to 
another  Session.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  than  to  assume  that  the  hitherto  proved 
fidelity  of  his' followers  is  wholly  impervious  to  argument. 
There  is  yet  a  place  for  repentance  even  in  the  majority  on 
the  vote  of  confidence  last  week. 


EGYPT. 

IT  is  rather  surprising  that  no  opponent  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  as  yet  hit  upon  a  certain  argument  why  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  should  not  pester 
the  Government  for  declarations  of  policy.  That  argument  is 
that,  as  the  Government  have  no  policy,  it  is  utterly  unjust 
to  expect  them  to  declare  it.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  con- 
sidered unfair  to  demand  information  as  to  what  General 
Graham  is  going  to  do.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  General 
Graham  himself  knows ;   it   is   nearly  certain  that  the. 
Government  does  not.    The  truth  is  that,  never  since  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  an  English  army,  was  any  force  in  such 
an  extraordinary  plight  as  this  luckless  scratch  expedition 
which  has  been  got  together  at  Souakim.    It  was  sent,  if  it 
was  sent  to  do  anything,  to  relieve  Tokkar,  and  this,  as 
everybody  knew,  it  was  too  late  to  do.    It  is  larger  than 
is  required  to  hold  Souakim ;  it  is  too  small  to  march 
up  the  country  to  Kassala  or  Berber,  even  if  it  had 
transport  for  that  purpose,  which  it  has  not,  or  if  the 
Government  intended  it  to  march  up  the  country,  which, 
at  any  rate  when  it  was  first  sent,  they  certainly  did  not 
intend  it  to  do.    It  has  no  quarrel  with  its  nominal  adver- 
saries ;  for  the  Soudan  has  been  declared  independent,  the 
garrison  of  Tokkar  capitulated  freely,  and  the  Government 
expressly  declares  that  the  Sinkat  massacre  was  an  affair 
for  which  it  had  no  responsibility  whatever,  and  which 
therefore  it  cannot  properly  avenge.    Some  fervent  Minis- 
terialists apparently  seem  to  think  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  can  when  he  chooses  do  some- 
thing else  than  order  capitulations  and  retirements ;  but  a 
campaign  from  this  point  of  view  must  be  left  to  the 
advocacy  of  professional  philanthropists.    If  the  Eastern 
Soudan  is  going  to  be  cleared,  well  and  good ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  General  Graham's  force  was  not  sent  to 
clear  the  Eastern  Soudan,  and  equally  certain  that  it  is  in- 
adequate to  that  task.  Itmay  go  somewhere,  have  a  refreshing 
fight,  and  come  back  ;  after  which,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  likes, 
it  may  march  up  Piccadilly.    But  the  rationale  of  the 
whole  proceeding  will  remain  exactly  as  obscure  as  it  is  at 
the  present  moment.    When  there  was  something  for  it  to 
do,  the  Government  would  not  send  it ;  when  it  is  sent, 
they  will  not  say  what  it  has  got  to  do ;  and  when  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  do  in  reason,  they 
decline  to  give  any  explanation  of  its  existence.    It  was  not 
our  business,  they  say,  to  prevent  General  Baker's  men  from 
being  killed ;  but  it  is,  it  seems,  our  mission  to  bury  them. 
It  would  have  been  wicked  of  us  to  prevent  the  throats  of 
the  women  and  children  at  Sinkat  from  being  cut ;  but  we 
are  entitled  to  punish  the  cutters.    All  this,  it  may  be 
frankly  confessed,  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  the 
plain  man  ;  and  his  natural  confusion  is  not  greatly  allevi- 
ated by  the  violent  cries  of  "  Hush  !  "  which  are  set  up 
directly  ho  asks  for  a  little  explanation.    He  may  be  ready 
to  go  very  great  lengths ;  to  admit  that  it  is  a  capital  thing 
for  English  soldiers  to  go  anywhere  and  fight  anybody.  But 


if  it  be  so,  why  was  it  such  a  very  bad  and  intolerable  thing 
that  they  should  do  this  a  month  ago,  when  three  or  four 
thousand  lives  would  have  been  saved  by  so  doing]  Ah/ssus 
abyssum  vocaf,  and  there  is  no  answer.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  Doctor  in  Politics,  Irrefragable,  Subtle, 
Angelic,  or  other,  can  tell  us  what,  on  Gladstonian  prin- 
ciples, is  the  business  of  General  Graham's  force  at  the 
present  moment. 

It  would  be  paying  the  reader  a  very  bad  compliment  to 
suppose  him  likely  to  mistake  the  drift  of  this  argument. 
From  Mr.  Gladstone's  point  of  view,  from  any  point  of 
view  possible  to  a  devout  but  reasonable  Gladstonian  (if 
such  a  thing  there  be),  General  Graham's  position  is  utterly 
incomprehensible,  or  utterly  indefensible  if  comprehended. 
From  any  point  of  view  whatever  it  is  awkward,  incon- 
sistent, and  fraught  with  difficulty.    But  Englishmen  who 
are  Englishmen  (though  they  may  not  agree  with  Lord 
Wolseley  as  to  the  exceeding  greatness  and  gloriousness 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  moment)  have  little 
doubt  what  it  ought  to  do,  and  why  it  ought  to  do  it. 
Not  for  the  first  time  the  sublime  mismanagement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Ministry,  their  irresolution — their  reluctance 
to  shed  blood,  if  anybody  pleases — has  made  bloodshed  all 
but  inevitable.    The  disgraces  of  Teb  and  Sinkat  can  only 
be  washed  away,  the  danger  of  greater  disgraces  and  dis- 
asters, both  in  Nubia  and  in  Egypt  proper,  can  only  be 
averted,  either  by  giving  the  Arabs  a  sound  beating  or  by 
forcing  them  to  confess  that  Englishmen  are  their  masters 
by  declining  battle  and  submitting.    This,  of  course,  is 
shocking  to  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ; 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  Mr.  Labouciiere  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  are  quite  consistent  in  being  shocked  at 
it,  and  can  exclaim  at  some  of  their  own  friends  who  are  not 
shocked  with  considerable  justice  and  force.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  doing  at  Souakim  exactly  what  he  refused  to  do— what  he 
professed  to  be  ineffably  shocked  at  the  bare  notion  of 
doing— after  Majuba.    He  is  fighting  to  recover  prestige 
and  to  repair  the  effect  of  blunders.    It  is  a  very  shame- 
ful thing,1  no  doubt,  that  there  should  be  any  need  for  this ; 
but  the  shame  is  concerned  with  the  past,  not  with  the 
present.    If,  as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  General 
Graham's  proceedings  implies,  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
"  find  and  beat"  Osman  Digna,  his  orders  are  in  themselves 
ver-y  good  orders.  That  they  never  ought  to  have  been  made 
necessary,  that  they  could  have  been  with  the  greatest  ease 
made  unnecessary,  and  that  the  fact  of  then-  being  neces- 
sary is  a  proof  of  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Government, 
is  a  different  matter.    And  it  is  a  different  matter  stfll  that 
the  expedition  is  anything  but  well  organized  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  that  by  simply  retiring  further  Osman  Digna  can 
reduce  General  Graham  to  a  position  of  ludicrous  helpless- 
ness and  futility.    That  is  another  proof  of  the  utter  in- 
competence of  the  Government.    But,  .so  far  as  the  find 
and  beat  order,  if  it  exists,  goes,  it  is  a  lucid  interval,_a 
deviation  into  sense,  and  as  such  one  may  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  hopeful  for  a  good  result. 

It  is  not  equally  easy  to  be  thankful  for  the  news  from 
Khartoum,  for  the  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  made  it 
impossible  either  decidedly  to  praise  or  decidedly  to  blame 
General  Gordon's  proceedings  still  exist.    Still,  those  pro- 
ceedings have  been  merely  preliminary,  and  they  have  been 
confined  to  a  friendly  town  where  General  Gordon  has  a 
large  force  at  his  disposal.    The  jubilations  over  their  "  suc- 
"  cess  "  which  have  been  uttered  seem  to  argue  either  a  re- 
markable want  of  judgment  or  a  remarkable  oblivion  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  surely  not  difficult  for  any  one,  let  alone 
General  Gordon,  to  "  succeed  "  in  remitting  debts,  halving 
taxation,  giving  cheques  on  Cairo,  and  so  forth,  with  full 
powers  to  do  all  this.    It  might  be  supposed  from  what  has 
been  said  in  some  quarters  "that,  if  General  Gordon  had 
not  been  General  Gordon,  the  prisoners  in  the  Khartoum 
gaol  would  have  hugged  their  letters,  the  taxpayers  would 
have  burst  into  tears  at  not  being  allowed  to  pay  full 
taxes,  and  the  slaveholders  would  have  formed  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  resist  to  the  last  man  the  permission 
of  slavery.    Before  the  mission  can  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  must  be  seen  how  General  Gordon  gets  on  with 
the  Mahdi,  with  the  rebels  on  the  Blue  Nile,  with  the 
bands  who  keep  Slaten  Bey  shut  up  in  Darfour,  and 
Lupton  Bey  cut  off  in  the  recesses  of  Bahr  el  Gazal.  He 
may — everybody  hopes  he  will — succeed  completely.  But 
his  success  up  to  this  moment  is  no  guarantee  of  this  real 
success,  the  conditions  being  totally  different.    He  has  no 
worse  enemies  than  the  silly  people  who  gush  over  his 
I  miraculous  achievements  in  persuading  debtors  to  take  a 
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receipt  for  their  debts  and  slaveholders  to  go  on  holding 
slaves.     Soon,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  seen  what  he  really 
intends  to  do,  and  whether  his  intentions  include  what  has 
been  well  and  succinctly  called  "  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum." 
That  they  do  this  is  hardly  believable,  and  it  will  take 
very  strong  and  novel  reasons  to  justify  them  if  they 
do  include  it.    But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  his 
actions  hitherto,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  legitimiz- 
ing of  slavery,  and  so  forth,  point  distinctly  in  another 
direction.    If,  according  to  the  preposterous  plan  which 
C'hehif  Pasha  refused,  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile  above 
the  second  cataract  is  to  be  left  to  chance  and  the  Mahdi 
next  week,  next  month,  or  next  year,  there  can  be  no 
sense  or  reason  in  General  Gordon  issuing  any  regula- 
tions about  taxes,  about  the  slave-trade,  or  about  anything 
else.     He  has  simply  to  proclaim  "To  your   tents,  O 
'!  Soudanese,"  to  intimate  that  in  those  tents  each  man  may 
do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  to  retire.    That  is 
pretty  evidently  not  the  policy,  or  anything  like  the  policy 
which  he  contemplates.  ' 


THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

QIR  HENRY  BRAND  is  fortunate  in  having  secured 
y  the  respect  and  attachment  of  all  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons      Even  Mr.  Parnell,  though  for  political 
reasons  he  refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  acknow- 
ledged the  personal  courtesy  with  which  the  Speaker  had 
treated  himself  and  his  followers.    Only  one  or  two  ill-bred 
Irish  members  took  occasion  when  the  Speaker  left  the 
chair  to  withhold  from  him  the  ordinary  marks  of  courtesy. 
When  Mr.  Brand  was  selected  as  the  successor  of  Mr 
Denison  some  doubt  was  entertained  whether  a  former 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  the  fittest 
candidate  for  the  office.    A  Government  "  Whip  "  is  neces- 
sarily and  properly  a  partisan  ;  but  it  maybe  added  that  he 
has  also  something  of  a  diplomatic  character.    He  has  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  similar  functionaries  on 
the  opposite  benches ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  conciliatory  de- 
meanour that  he  can  discharge  the  duty  of  furnishin-  his 
cluef  with  information  as  to  the  opinion  and  temper  of 
the  House.    A  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  business 
he  is  extremely  unlikely  to  be  a  political  bigot  or  fanatic' 
Systematic  and  exclusive  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a 
Parliamentary  party  is  scarcely  compatible  with  enthusiasm 
Ihe  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Brand's  qualifications  was  soon  dis- 
missed; and  experience  has  justified  the  general  confidence 
m  his  impartially.    It  happens  by  an  odd  coincidence  that 
Mr  Arthur  Peel  held  a  corresponding  position  when  his 
party  was  out  of  office  ;  but  he  had  not  time  to  perform  its 
functions  either  before  or  after  the  change  of  Government 
His  political  superiors  must  then  have  given  him  credit  for 
the  possession  of  tact,  moderation,  and  good  sense.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  even  have  remembered  that 
he  was  once  a  Parliamentary  manager  of  the  Liberal  party 
feir  Henry  Brand  has,  during  his  occupation  of  the  Chair 
never  exhibited  unseemly  preference  of  his  former  colleagues 
and  allies.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  speech  in  seconding 
Mr  Gladstone  s  motion  was  evidently  as  sincere  as  it  was 
cordial. 

It  was  not  merely  in  accordance  with  conventional  form 
that  the  retiring  Speaker  attributed  his  success  to  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  House.    At  least,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  tenure  of  office  he  profited  by  the  tradition 
that  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned 
m  maintaining  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Chair 
It  has  sometimes  been  remarked,  in  disparagement  of  the 
qualities  required  in  a  Speaker,  that  nearly  all  the  occu- 
piers of  the  office  have  been  successful  and  popular  A 
part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Prime  Ministers,  with 
whom  the  nomination  has  rested;  but  average  Speakers 
have   not   been   distinguished   by  extraordinary  ability 
Addington  owed  his  promotion  exclusively  to  the  personal 
I'egard  of  Pitt  who  had  six  months  before  placed  his  friend 
and  cousin,  William  Grenville,  in  the  Chair.  Mitford 
afterwards  Lord  Redesdale,  a  learned  and  able  lawyer 
only  held  the  post  for  a  year.    Abbot,  who  was  also  a 
lawyer,  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  forms  and  customs 
ot  the  House  of  Commons;  and  in  spite  of  strong  political 
prejudices  he  was  prudent  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of 
nis  office,  though  on  one  occasion  he  was  thought  to  have  been 

pftl?dlMretiun  in  makinS  a  sPeech  against  a  Catholic 
Kehef  Bill.  Manners-Sutton,  though  his  abilities  were 
Deiow  mediocrity,  enjoyed  a  calm  and  peaceful  reign  durin" 


the  earlier  portion  of  his  career.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Altiiorp  paid  him  the 
compliment  of  reappointing  him  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons  to  discipline;  but  in  i8?c 
during  Peels  short  administration  he  was  defeated  by  a 
narrow  majority,  some  members  justifying  a  strictly  party 
vote  by  imputations  on  the  fairness  of  the  Speaker  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
during  his  abortive  attempt  to  form  a  Government  in 
1^32,  had  selected  Manners-Sutton  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  refusal  of  Peel  to  engage  in  the  hopeless 
adventure.  Mr.  Greville  records  the  forcible  epithet  by 
which  Lyndhurst,  after  a  two  hours'  interview,  recorded  his 
opinion  of  his  proposed  colleague.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  who 
the  other  night  witnessed  the  retirement  of  his  second  suc- 
cessor, has  always  been  regarded  as  a  model  Speaker;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  Sir  Henry  Brand  was  equal  to  any 
former  incumbent  of  the  office. 

The  Opposition  was  well  advised  in  finally  declining  to 
propose  a  candidate  of  its  own.    On  such  a  question  as  the 
election  of  a  Speaker  either  party  can    poll  its  whole 
strength,  and  there  would  have  been  no  advantage  in  un- 
necessarily recording  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Liberal 
majority.    The  disaffected  Irish  members,  indeed,  mi«ht 
probably  have  once  more  taken  the  opportunity  of  voting 
against  the  Government;    but    their   alliance,  while  it 
added  no  credit  to  the  regular  Opposition,  would  have 
furnished  captious  partisans  with  a  pretext  for  denouncing 
an  imaginary  coalition.    If  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  or  any 
other  suitable  member  of  the  Conservative  party  had 
been  proposed,  the  object  of  the  proceeding  would  have 
been  to  reserve  to  a  possible  majority  the  rkht  of  elect 
ing  another  Speaker  in  a  future  Parliament.     A  prece- 
dent for  such  a  protest  might  have  been  found  in  the 
W  hig  nomination  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  the  early  part  of  Pitt's  long  administration 
Jjox  and  his  followers  were  aware  that  they  must  be 
defeated,  nor  had  they  any  special  objection  to  the  choice  of 
Grenville  or  of  Addington  ;  but  they  wished  to  miss  no 
opportunity  of  placing  on  record  their  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Minister.    In   the  present  instance,  the  right  of  the 
Conservatives  to  exercise  an  independent  choice  in  another 
Parliament   was  sufficiently  reserved  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  his  speech  of  congratulation  to  the  new 
Speaker.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  convenient  that  a  neutral 
dignitary  should  not  derive  his  official  title  from  an 
active  party  struggle.    A  contest  is  unavoidable  where  the 
House  is  almost  equally  divided,  as  at  the  time  when  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre  defeated  Mr.  Goulburn  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  disturb,  without  the 
hope  ot  any  practical  result,  the  ostensible  unanimity  of  tin- 
House.  J 

The  ceremony  of  last  Tuesday  was  conducted  with  fault- 
less propriety.   Mr.  Whitehead,  who  is  understood  to  have 
on  a  former  occasion  declined  a  nomination  to  the  same 
office,  imparted  dignity  by  language  and  manner  to  phrase 
which  were  necessarily  commonplace  or  formal.    He  per- 
haps laboured  unnecessarily  his  answer  to  the  imaginary 
objection  that  Mr.  Peel  had  formerly  held  office.    The  in- 
stances which  he  quoted  were  more  than  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate an  almost  undisputed  proposition.  Under-Secretaries 
are  probably  for  the  most  part  not  stronger  partisans  than 
ordinary  supporters  of  the  Ministers  of  the  day     As  Mr 
Whitehead  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  actual  Minister 
should  not  be  chosen  Speaker  if  he  were  otherwise  the 
fittest  person  who  coidd  be  selected.    Mr.  Goulburn  was 
under  Peel  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  his  party,  and 
within  two  years  from  his  defeat  he  became  Chancellor  of 

unb^tT61"'!  •     7°^ld  benot  merely  hypercritical,  but 
unj  ust,  to  complain  of  the  enunciation  of  truisms  in  a  neces- 
sarily conventional  address.    Both  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr 
Rathbone  referred  to  circumstances  which  were  more  practi- 
cally relevant  to  the  immediate  occasion.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  statements  that  the  labours  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  its  presiding  officer  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  growth  of  Parliamentary  interference  with  the  adminE 
tration  of  current  business,  and  with  foreign  and  colonial 
affairs.  Mr.  Rathbone  offered  a  partial  explanation  of  tie 
change  by  referring  to  the  instantaneous  transmission  of 
news  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world  £ 
would  have  been  unseasonable  to  mention  the  equally  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  best  Parliamentary  traditionshave  b  n 
rudely  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  immoderate  loquacity  of 
members,  but  by  the  intentional  disloyalty  of  a  pei  verse  an 
troublesome  section.    It  was  more  decorous  to  S  toe 
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House  that  the  Speaker  is  invested  with  new  responsibi- 
lities. Neither  the  mover  nor  the  seconder  recalled  the 
unwelcome  circumstance  that  he  has  a  new  and  rigorous 
code  of  procedure  to  administer. 

The  dignity  of  the  new  Speaker's  demeanour  and  the 
good  taste  of  his  speech  of  acceptance  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  commences  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  the  advantage  of  having  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  all  his  hearers.     Both  Mr. 
Wiiitbread  and  Mr.  Rathbone  had  naturally  spoken  of 
the  name  and  descent  which  have  probably  contributed  to 
his  promotion ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  gracefully 
expressed  his  own  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  of  his 
first  political  chief.    Mr.  Peel  himself  said  enough,  and  not 
too  much,  on  the  same  gratifying  subject.    Hereditary  pre- 
tensions always  involve  an  element  of  becoming  modesty, 
inasmuch  as  they  involve  an  implicit  disclaimer  of  per- 
sonal merit.    It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  success 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  youngest  son  in  a  new  career  of  use- 
fulness and  distinction.    If  personal  reminiscences  had  been 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  Mr.  Peel  might  have  strength- 
ened Mr.  Whitbread's  defence  of  official  or  ex-official  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Speaker.    In  the  present  instance  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  proving  that  he  was  not  a  blind  partisan.    In  1880  he 
became  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  when 
Ireland  was  described  on  the  highest  authority  as  abnor- 
mally prosperous  and  tranquil.    A  few  weeks  afterwards  it 
■was  found  expedient  in  the  interests  either  of  Ireland  or  of 
the  Cabinet  suddenly  to  introduce  the  Disturbance  Bill, 
which  was  afterwards  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Liberal 
peers.    Mr.  Arthur  Peel  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
intimated   his   disagreement   with  the  novel  system  of 
legislation  ;  and  consequently,  or  at  least  subsequently, 
his  health  unfortunately  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  resign  his  office.    It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
credit  that  he  should  not  have  further  resented  an  excep- 
tional display  of  independence.    The  Speaker's  determina- 
tion to  be  strictly  impartial  was  expressed  in  a  language 
and  tone  which  evidently  represented  a  strong  conviction 
and  a  resolute  purpose.    Both  parties  will  be  anxious  to 
support  him  in  his  endeavour  to  preserve  order  and  freedom 
of  discussion.     Even  if  he  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
exercise  the  powers  which  have  recently  been  attached  to 
his  office,  the  House  itself,  and  not  its  officer,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  enforcement  of  invidious  regulations. 


DYNAMITE  IN  CLOAK-ROOMS. 

THE  latest  attempt,  or  series  of  attempts,  on  the  pockets 
of  the  New  York  housemaids  does  not  materially  differ 
from  its  forerunners.    The  first  principle  of  Irish  scoundrel- 
ism  is  "  above  all,  no  risk,"  the  second  is  entire  incurious- 
ness  as  to  the  probable  victims.    Both  conditions  are  so  well 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  railway  cloak-rooms  that  it  is  only 
surprising  that  they  have  not  been  selected  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Parnellite  party  as  battlefields  before  now. 
A  parcel  deposited  on  the  steps  of  a  building,  on  a  window 
sill,  or  the  like,  is  very  likely  to  attract  attention  and  sus- 
picion.   In  a  cloak-room  it  is  among  other  parcels,  and 
apparently  at  home.    At  the  larger  London  stations  the 
cloak-room  business  is,  moreover,  very  considerable  and  ex- 
tremely various,  and  a  package  must  be  of  an  extraordinarily 
tell-tale  kind  if  it  excites  any  particular  misgiving  in  a  busy 
and  blase  porter  or  clerk.    The  American  postmaster  who 
drew  the  line  at  loose  rattlesnakes  was  hardly  more  tolerant 
than  such  a  clerk  or  porter  is,  by  habit  and  necessity,  likely  to 
be.    Nor  is  he  at  all  likely  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  depositor ;  the  voucher  alone,  not  the  signalement  of  the 
person  obtaining  or  presenting  it,  is  what  he  has  to  look  to. 
Therefore  the  enterprise,  which  was  partially  successful  at 
Victoria,  and  which  was  tried  at  Charing  Cross  and  Pad- 
dington,  has  the  first  great  charm  to  the  Irish  mind— that 
of  almost  absolute  safety  from  detection.    It  has  also  the 
second  and  less  explicable  charm  above  referred  to.    It  is 
nearly  certain  that  the  persons  injured,  if  any,  will  not  be 
persons  even  remotely  connected  with  Saxon  tyranny  over 
Ireland,  or  with  the  nefarious  desire  of  Englishmen  to  help 
landlords  to  some  larger  or  smaller  share  of  their  rents. 
The  few  porters  and  inspectors  who  haunt  stations  at  night 
are  not  usually  members  of  Parliament,  colonels  in  the 
army,  or  possessors  of  estates  in  Connaught. 

The  attraction  of  the  particular  form  of  crime  for  the 
criminals  is  thus  partly  evident,  though  as  usual  their 


motive  in  commiting  the  crime  at  all,  unless  it  be  that 
referred  to  in  the  first  sentence,  is  still  obscure.    It  may 
have  been  excusable  in  Irishmen  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone's 
word  as  to  England  being  convertible  by  outrage,  but  it  is 
not  more  than  excusable.    If  they  care  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  English  opinion  at  all,  they  may  very  easily  discover 
what  it  is.    A  dozen  of  these  dastardly  crimes,  or  a  score 
or  a  hundred,  will  not  seriously  frighten  Englishmen,  and 
still  less  will  induce  them  to  let  Ireland  go  (whatever  may 
be  the  partial  propriety  of  the  excursion,  considering  the 
behaviour  of  some  Irishmen)  her  own  way  to  the  Devil. 
Unless  some  very  much  bolder  or  some  very  much  cleverer 
scoundrels  are  hired  than  have  yet  been  hired,  no  very 
serious  damage  of  any  kind  will  be  done,  save  by  accident. 
It  may  reasonably  be  asked  of  the  United  States  that  the 
present  extraordinary  facilities  accorded  to  conspiracy  in 
that  country  shall  be  curtailed.    Scolding  America  is,  how- 
ever, both  useless  and  undignified,  and  while  our  own 
Custom  House  officers  are  so  lax  in  allowing  the  import  of 
dynamite,  we  cannot  greatly  blame  those  of  the  United 
States  for  not  stopping  its  export.    But,  as  Irishmen  them- 
selves have  been  more  than  once  warned,  a  state  of  feeling 
may  be  created  by  the  repetition  of  these  outrages  which 
they  will  find  vastly  uncomfortable.    The  victims  of  these 
explosions  have  in  no  case  been  many,  but  still  there  have 
been  victims ;  they  have  been  mostly  of  the  lower  class,  and 
they  have  no  doubt  each  had  his  or  her  circle  of  personal 
friends  and  sympathizers.   The  state  of  feeling  in  these  circles 
is  not  likely  to  be  friendly  towards  Ireland  and  Irishmen. 
Nor,  though  there  has  been  (except  in  the  columns  of  the 
Times)  no  panic,  and  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  likely  to  be  none,  is 
the  perpetually  renewed  irritation  caused  by  these  attacks 
favourable  to  the  country  which,  as  an  Irishman  patheti- 
cally remarked  the  other  day,  "  Irishmen  so  fondly,  nay  so 
"  madly  love."    Englishmen  are  extremely  good-natured, 
rather  unreasonable,  slow  to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
easily  placable;  but  they  can  be  ill-tempered  enough  at 
times,  and  when  their  unreasonableness  happens  to  be  on 
the  side  of  their   ill -temper,  it   is  bad  for  the  objects 
of  both.    These  are  not  by  any  means  vague   or  idle 
words,  though  it  is  unnecessary  and  unadvisable  to  put 
them  in  an  absolutely  unambiguous  fashion.    Certain  very 
well-known  persons  in  Parliament  might  consider  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  advantage ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
next  Irishman  who  is  caught  playing  with  dynamite  will 
have  cause  to  wish  that  he  had  considered  them  before  so 
playing.    Meanwhile,  it  is  very  curious  that  no  kind  of  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  ever  comes  from  Mr.  Parnell's 
chief  followers  for  these  deeds;  that  they  never,  so  far  as 
is  known,  have  raised  a  fund  to  compensate  the  victims ; 
and  that,  whenever  any  rascal  of  the  class  concerned  is 
brought  to  justice,  they  apparently  take  much  interest  in 
the  said  rascal,  but  none  in  the  punishment  or  prevention, 
of  his  crime.    At  every  fresh  outrage  one  naturally  looks 
with  eagerness  for  some  eloquent  and  indignant  protest 
from  these  indignant  and  eloquent  persons,  but  somehow  it 
is  not  made.    This  also  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes.    A  few  more  explosions,  and 
it  may  perhaps  come  quickly,  and  be  a  very  ugly  day  for 
somebody. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  SHIPPING  BILL. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN'S  "  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
"  greater  Security  of  Life  and  Property  at  Sea  "  has 
been  so  openly  drafted  that  its  provisions  were  fully  known 
before  it  was  published.  The  printed  measure  contains 
nothing  of  importance  which  had  not  been  threatened  or 
promised  already.  Such  slight  modifications  of  the  first 
scheme  as  are  to  be  found  had  substantially  been  agreed 
to  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Newcastle. 
In  the  "  Memorandum "  at  the  beginning  the  aims  of 
the  framer  of  the  Bill  are  stated  in  the  words  made 
familiar  by  various  Board  of  Trade  circulars,  and  not  a 
few  speeches.  The  great  majority  of  the  public  who  like 
to  know  what  a  Bill  is  meant  to  do,  but  are  not  dis- 
posed to  learn  by  the  laborious  process  of  wading  through 
a  hundred  and  one  clauses  and  a  schedule  full  of  repe- 
titions and  technical  terms  how  far  its  objects  are  likely  to- 
be  obtained,  may  read  this  preface  with  general  approval. 
They  can  do  so  at  second  hand  with  the  more  ease  because 
the  "Memorandum  is  admirably  adapted  for  conversion  into 
leading  article.  It  states  Mr.  Chamberlain's  intentions  in 
sentences  which  are  statements  of  fact  on  the  surface  and 
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appeals  to  sentiment  underneath.    At  the  very  threshold 
lies  the  cabalistic  phrase  that  has  done  such  excellent  service 
already.    "  As  to  the  first  part,"  says  this  old  preamble 
with  a  new  face,  "  the  leading  principles  on  which  the  pro- 
"  posed  amendment  of  the  law  is  based  are,  first,  that  in  no 
"  case  should  the  loss  of,  or  casualty  to,  a  ship  be  a  source  of 
"  gain  to  her  owner ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  loss  of,  or 
"  casualty  to,  a  ship  should  in  cases  of  avoidable  negligence 
"  subject  the  owner  to  liability."    The  second  part  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  court  composed  of  a  Government 
oflicial,  a  delegate  of  the  shipowners  of  each  district,  and  a 
representative  of  its  seafaring  population.    This  court  is  to 
exercise  those  powers  for  the  detention  of  unseaworthy 
ships  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  alone.  A 
third  part  deals  with  the  question  of  tonnage  measurement. 
Few  of  those  who  learn  the  nature  of  the  Bill  are  aware 
that  the  system  of  Board  of  Trade  supervision  established 
by  Mr.  Plimsoll's  Act  has  proved  both  ineffectual  and 
irritating.     Still   fewer   know  or   care   anything  about 
tonnage  measurement ;   but  everybody  is  inclined  to  ap- 
prove of  a  Bill  which  is  to  protect  the  lives  of  sailors,  and 
check  the  evil  practices  of  shipowners  who  send  badly- 
found  ships  to  sea.    It  is,  at  least,  to  be  presumed  that  one 
way  of  improving  the  condition  of  sailors  is  to  allow  them 
a  voice  in  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  their  protection. 
The  Bill  therefore  comes  out  with  all  the  prestige  due  to 
its  excellent  intentions  ;  and  prestige,  as  Radical  Ministers 
are  beginning  to  learn,  is  also  a  thing  which  has  a  solid 
value.    At  any  rate,  it  is  a  nicer  name  for  the  art  admired 
by  the  pious  editor  of  immortal  memory.    Whoever  opposes 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  must  be  prepared  to  be  told  that 
he  is  a  greedy,  heartless  capitalist,  ready  to  make  his  ignoble 
gains  at  the  risk  of  men's  lives,  or  else  the  flunkey  of  these 
wicked  persons. 

This  is  a  highly  ingenious  method  of  clearing  the  road 
for  a  Bill  and  providing  oneself  with  an  approving  chorus  ; 
but  it  will  probably  fail,  and  ought  to  fail,  in  preventing 
opposition.    Three-fourths  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  measure 
will  doubtless  be  accepted  without  demur.    It  contains 
much  that  will  please  its  stoutest  opponents— the  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  the  shipowners.     The  interests  of 
these  bodies  are  not  so  distinct  as  the  generally  friendly 
critics  of  the  Bill  seem  to  think.     Vessels  sailing  from 
other  ports  than  London  are  commonly  insured  in  clubs 
composed  mainly  of  shipowners  or  shippers  of  cargo  who 
are  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  unbusinesslike  as  to  in- 
dulge in  a  practice  of  over-insurance  which  would  result 
in  a  loss  all  round.    Still  there  are  many  Insurance  Com- 
panies which  will  be  glad  of  the  restriction  to  be  im- 
posed on  reckless  or  careless  owners.    A  meeting  of  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  clause 
making  it  the  law  that  every  policy  is  to  include  a  tacit 
guarantee  of  seaworthiness  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner 
by  which  all  the  responsibility  for  a  common  venture  will' 
be  thrown  on  one  of  the  parties.    It  has  also  expressed 
its  satisfaction  with  the  rule  that  insurance  cases  are  to  be 
tried  without  a  jury.    A  letter  written  last  December  by 
the  Secretary  at  Lloyd's  explains  this  feeling  in  the  most 
lucid  style.    At  that  date  it  had  not  been  proposed  to  dis- 
pense with  the  jury,  and  the  underwriters  had  serious  fears 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  a  verdict  for  the 
insurer  who,  after  accepting  the  premium,  should  refuse 
to  pay  the  insurance.    A  judge   may  be  trusted  to  ad- 
minister the  law  uninfluenced  by  sentiment.    Even  for  the 
shipowners  there  is  much  that  will  be  acceptable  in  the 
Bill     The  new  courts  will  prove  a  welcome  substitute  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  supervision.    The  abolition  of  compul- 
sory pilotage,  though  it  can  only  take  effect  in  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain,  will  have  their  entire  approval 
It  will  lemove  a  cause  of  expense,  and  greatly  simplify  the 
position  of  their  agent,  the  master  of  the  vessel.  The 
question  of  tonnage  measurement  is  not  likely  to  give  rise 
to  much  debate.    But  although  so  much  of  the  Bill  will  be 
accepted  with  more  or  less  approval,  there  are  two  parts 
which  will  most  certainly  be  strongly  opposed  :  and  they 
are  ju  t  those  clauses  which  are  the  most  characteristic 
portions  of  the  Bill.    Shipowners  and  insurers  alike  have 
good   reasons  for   declining  to  accept  the  rules  for  pre- 
venting over-insurance.  With  the  laudable  object  of  makin" 
it  impossible  for  the  owner  of  a  rotten  ship  to  speculate 
on  its  wreck  the  immense  majority  of  those  en<mo-ed  in 
the  business  thoroughly  sympathize.    But  the  B?ll&would 
go  far  beyond  that.    It  would  in  every  case  impose  a  heavy 
loss  on  the  shipowner.    He  would  be  limited  to  recovering 


just  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  he  had  lost,  with  no  margin 
tor  the  profit  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain  if  the  voyage  had 
been  successful  The  expenses  which  the  ship  would  have 
incurred  between  the  time  of  the  wreck  and  its  arrival  in 
port  will  be  deducted  from  the  freight  insurance.  There  is 
a  plausible  appearance  of  equity  about  these  provisions, 
which  has  fulfilled  its  object  of  blinding  the  independent 
critics  of  the  Bill.  Nothing  looks  more  reasonable  than 
that  an  owner  should  not  be  paid  for  what  he  never  had 
particularly  when  lives  have  been  lost,  or  at  least  risked' 
Ihe  possibility  that  he  should  be  so  paid  would  seem  to  ' 
make  it  the  interest  of  some  to  speculate  on  shipwreck. 
But  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  others  in  our  time,  the 
real  issues  have  been  obscured  by  sentiment.  The  ship- 
owner does  not  merely  lose  the  vessel  which  has  gono 
down.  He  is  deprived  of  its  services  for  a  time,  and  what  | 
is  called  over-insurance  compensates  him  poorly  enough  for 
that.    If  he  is  spared  a  certain  outlay  on  the  remainder  of 

the  broken  voyage,  he  loses  his  expected  homeward  freight  

or,  since  it  is  better  to  speak  by  the  card,  the  profit  he 
expected  to  make  on  a  homeward  freight— when  the  wrecked 
ship  was  outward  bound.  At  present  he  looks  to  the  in- 
surance to  give  him  a  set-off  for  that  loss  of  which  he  will 
be  deprived  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill.  Both  parties  to 
an  insurance  have  good  cause  to  shrink  from  accepting  the  i 
complicated  and  inquisitorial  system  by  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses to  make  over-insurance  impossible  by  setting  under- 
writers and  shipowners  to  be  a  check  on  one  another  and 
each  other.  The  probability  that  the  Bill  may  crush  the 
dishonest  shipowner  is  not  compensation  enough  for  the 
increased  risk,  and  indeed  certainty,  of  further  loss  which 
it  will  impose  on  the  whole  industry.  The  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  honest  shipowners  may  reasonably  object  to  be 
mulcted  because  a  few  black  sheep  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  to  escape  well-deserved  punishment. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  to  ships.    This  also 
will  be  strongly  opposed,  and  not  wholly  unreasonably.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  a  hundred  times  already,  the  owner  of 
a  ship  is  by  no  means  in  the  same  position  as  an  employer  on 
shore.    He  is   physically  debarred  from  exercising  that 
vigilant  control  over  his  vessel  which  the  rnillowner  can 
exercise  over  his  mill.    If  the  shipowners  are  wise  how- 
ever, they  will  not  decide  to  fight  their  battle  on  this 
ground.    They  are  entitled  to  demand  some  modification  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill ;  but  it  is  time  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  a  state  of  the  law  which  allows  the  mates  and 
seamen  to  be  ruined,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  state  of 
temporary  pauperism,  by  a  shipwreck  for  which  the  owner 
may  be  in  part  responsible.    They  are,  however,  fully  en- 
titled to  insist  that  the  Bill  should  define  the  nature  of 
their  responsibility  less  vaguely  than  it  does.    Before  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  come  to  be  debated  there  is  a  pre- 
liminary matter  to  settle.     It  is  known  that  a  string 
opposition  will  be  offered  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  intention 
ot  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Grand  Committee.    As  this  is  a 
question  affecting  not  only  this  particular  measure,  but  the 
whole  business   of  legislation  under  the  new  Procedure 
Rules,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out.  ^  What  the  House  will  really  have  to  settle  is,  whether 
the  Grand  Committees  are  to  deal  not  only  with  Bills  of  a 
purely  business  character,  such  as  they  may  easily  handle 
but  with  great  measures  of  general  interest.    Few  will,  we 
imagine,  be  found  to  doubt  that  measures  of  the  latter  kind 
are  for  the  whole  House  to  deal  with.    If  so,  the  question 
is  settled  already.  "  The  subjects,"  says  the  preamble,  alias 
memorandum,  of  the  Bill,  "  which  are  dealt  with  in  this  part 
of  the  Bill  [i.e.  the  second],  and  with  reference  to  which 
^  the  Bill  proposes  to   alter   and   amend  the  law,  are 
"  these ;  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  the  law  relating  to 
(  shipowners  and  seamen,  the  law  of  carriage  by  sea  of  goods 
J  fnd  Pei'sons?  the  laws  relating  to  compulsory  pilotage,  the 
^  law  in  relation  to  joint-stock  companies  as  owners  of  ships 
and  the  criminal  law  as  it  affects  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  and  navigation  of  ships."     Here  are  six 
subjects,  some  of  the  first  importance,  with  which  the  Bill 
proposes  to  deal.    The  shipowners  will  be  doing  no  small 
service  if  they  take  care  that  they  are  properly  brought 
before  the  whole  House.  3 
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RUSSIA  AT  MERV. 

IN  discussing  this  subject  last  week  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  more  than  anticipate  the  attitude  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  towards  the  new  expansion  of  Russia's  manifest 
destiny.   It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  possible  to  antici- 
pate it,  and  that  it  was  anticipated.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  is 
very  serious  on  the  subject.    Negotiations  are  going  on  ;  and 
though  probably  no  human  being  (certainly  not  Sir  Charles 
Dilke)  anticipates  that  the  result  of  negotiations  will  be 
the  retirement  of  Russia  from  Merv,  the  announcement 
gives  a  cheerful  air  of  business  to  the  Central  Asian  policy 
of  the  Government.    It  is  quite  true  that  Russia  has  broken 
pledge  after  pledge  if  she  has  really  accepted  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Merv  Turkomans.    It  is  quite  true  that  the 
bugbear  held  out  three  years  ago  that,  if  England  held 
Candahar,  Russia  would  think  it  necessary  to  advance  to 
Merv,  and  that,  if  England  abandoned  Candahar,  Russia 
would  not,  has  turned  out  to  be  as  absurd  a  thing  as  it  was 
argued  to  be  at  the  time.    It  is  also  true  that  the  whole 
actual,  as  distinguished  from  verbal,  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  an  invitation  to  Russia  to  do  what  she  has 
done  ;   and  that  its  effect  has  been  to  render  the  doing  less 
important  simply  because  very  much  more  important  things 
have  been  done,  and  allowed  to  be  done,  before.    But  nego- 
tiations are  in  progress,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  the 
Government  have  suddenly  discovered  that  Quetta  is  of 
great  value  (there  is  some  chance,  alter  this,  of  their  dis- 
covering the  value  of  Cyprus),  and  the  tone  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  that  of  a  grave 
statesman  who  is  almost  a  Russophobe.     It  has  always 
been  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  member  for 
Chelsea   in   playing  political  high   comedy.     He  would 
scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  the  innocent  bctise  into  which 
his  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office  fell.    Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  insisted  on  the  excellent  conduct  of  Russia  in 
stopping  the  Turkoman  slave  trade  exactly  as  if  a  certain 
proclamation  had  not  been  published  at  Khartoum,  and 
persevered  in    his   philanthropy  even  after  the  friendly 
cheers  of  his  foes  had  warned  him  of  dangerous  ground. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  have 
done  this. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  comments  on  the  subject  and 
the  events  which  have  accompanied  it  are  of  much  more 
actual  interest  than  the  language  of  the  Government  which 
abandoned  Candahar,  which  allowed  Russia  to  crush  the 
Akhal  Tekkes,  and  whose  members,  before  it  became  a 
Government,  devoted  their  whole  energies  to  foiling  Lord 
] '.eaconsfield's  plan  for  consolidating  all  Southern  Asia 
into  an  English  bulwark  against  Northern  invasion.  The 
Russians  are  still  apologetic  in  word  and  deed,  but  with 
curious  exceptions,  and  in  a  way  which  is  not  likely  to 
deceive  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  The 
utmost  regrets  are  expressed  that  anything  should  have 
happened  which   is   likely  to  disturb   or   annoy    "  the 
"  friendly  Gladstone  Government."    It  is  pointed  out  that 
after  all  Mahomet  has  not  broken  his  word  by  going  to  the 
mountain,  inasmuch  as  the  mountain  has  come  to  Mahomet. 
Nor  are  these  obliging  expressions  left  unaccompanied  by 
deeds  which  no  doubt  are  intended  to  be  obliging.  Word 
has  apparently  been  passed  to  the  Shah  to  gratify  England 
by  putting  some  restraint  upon  Ayoub  Khan's  movements  ; 
and,  more  than  that,  General  Tchernaieff  has  been  dis- 
graced for  daring  to  talk  about  invasions  of  India.  Un- 
luckily General  Tchernaieff  is  very  subject  to  be  disgraced, 
as  a  French  scholar  once  said  of  Queen  Guinevere  that 
apparently  she  was  "tres  sujette  a  etre  enlevee."    It  is  not 
the  first  or  the  second  time  that  his  superiors  have  been 
shocked  at  him ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  in- 
dignation has  ever  led  them  to  disgorge  his  conquests  or 
abandon  his  plans.    And  if  it  were  necessary  to  show  how 
very  unmeaning  is  this   stale   old  farce  of  a  disgrace 
accompanying  an  annexation,  some  comments  on  Central 
Asian  affairs  in  the  Russian  press  itself  would  supply 
quite  sufficient  illustration.    The  advance  on  Afghanistan 
from  the  West  is  made  with  apologies,  and  shyly,  but  at  the 
same  moment  a  clamour  is  raised  for  a  rebuke  to  the  pre- 
sumptuous Ameer  of  that  country  because  of  his  doings 
on  the  Upper  Oxus.    He  has  "  sounded  "  that  river— an 
abominable  crime  in  a  potentate  whose  dominions  include 
its  left  bank  for  hundreds  of  miles.    He  has  made  claims 
on  Wakhan  (which  is  coloured  as  Afghan  on  every  trust- 
worthy map),  and  on  Shignan  (which  is  not  coloured  on 
any  trustworthy  map  as  Russian).    The  lamb  is  troubling 


the  Wiiters,  and  the  wolf  announces  that  he  will  have  to 
look  out. 

After  comparing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  with  each  other  and  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  there  are  few  persons  acquainted  with  those  facts 
who  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Stanhope's,  with  all  its  modera- 
tion, was  a  very  alarming  speech,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's,  with  all  its  soothing  assurances  and  its  promises  of 
action,  was  utterly  unsatisfactory.    If  the  reader  consents 
to  forget  all  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  antecedents,  and  all  the 
antecedents  of  those  with  whom  he  acts,  the  assurances  of 
the  command  exercised  over  the  Bolan,  of  the  good  dis- 
position of  the  Beloochees,  and  so  forth,  may  be  very  satis- 
factory things.    And  so  might  they  be  very  satisfactory  if 
he  could  forget  that  Russia  is  not,  as  she  was  recently,  con- 
fined to  the  shores  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian.    But  these 
are  exactly  the  things  which  it  is  impossible  to  f  >rget.  They 
might  indeed  be,  if  not  forgotten,  at  any  rate  condoned,  if  the 
policy  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  after  his  peculiar  fashion, 
adumbrated  were  fully  carried  out ;  if  railway  communication 
were  arranged  and  completed  to  the  adits  of  Afghanistan  from 
the  south  and  east  between  and  including  the  Khyber  and  the 
Bolan  ;  if  Quetta  were  transformed  into  a  first-class  military 
station ;  if  the  treaty  hold  which  England  possesses  on  Asia 
Minor  were  turned  into  a  reality ;  and  if  means  were  taken 
to  convert  Persia,  as  it  is  still  possible  to  convert  her,  from 
a  Russian  into  an  English  satellite.    In  other  words,  if  the 
English  Government  chooses  to  say  to  Russia  "  Come  to 
"  close  quarters  by  all  means;  we  are  quite  ready  for  you," 
that  is  an  intelligible  policy.    It  must  indeed  be  a  costly 
and  difficult  one,  whereas  the  policy  of  keeping  Russia  at 
arm's  length,  or  rather  out  of  striking  distance  altogether, 
was  a  very  easy  and  cheap  policy.    Yet  it  is  in  itself  a 
manly,  courageous  policy  enough,  if  a  somewhat  adventu- 
rous one.    But  who  supposes  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment will  ever  adopt  any  policy  of  the  kind  1  Fortunately 
Indian  administration  even  now  goes  on  without  very  much 
meddling  in  detail  from  home,  or  even  from  Calcutta,  and 
the  Indian  officials,  who  have  made  the  best  of  the  bad 
job  of  the  abandonment  of  Afghanistan  by  strengthen- 
ing the  hold  which  Lord  Lytton  established  on  Belooch- 
istan,  have  done  a  very  good  deed.    But  it  is  impossible 
thoroughly  to  counterwork  at  Quetta  the  railway  which 
will  soon  be  at  Askabad  and  the  railway  which  a  little 
later  will  link  the  Caspian  to  the  Amu  Dana.    It  may  be 
said  without  undue  pessimism  that  it  is,  thanks  to  the 
Government,   impossible   to  counterwork   them  anyhow 
except  by  the  above-mentioned  scheme,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  constituencies  and  the  present  mis- 
chievous influence  of  that  temper  on  foreign  policy  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  adopted.    It  is  because  of  the  difficult  and 
costly  proceedings  which  these  later  advances  of  Russia 
(as  was  fully  foreseen  and  foretold)  make  necessary  that  any 
wise  Government  would  have  used  all  its  efforts  to  stave 
off  those  advances  at  almost  any  cost.  As  the  situation  now 
is,  Russia  can  choose  her  own  time  for  striking,  and  can 
strike  almost  at  once.    Let  it  be  said,  if  any  one  likes, 
that  she  is  never  likely  to  strike  or  to  wish  to  strike — 
an   enormous   supposition  considering  the  experience  of 
1878.    It  remains  that  to  strike  or  not  is  witli  her,  not 
with  us.    Under  no  circumstances,  now  that  Candahar  has 
been  given  up,  and  until  it  is  reoccupied — until,  indeed, 
occupation  is  pushed  further  still — can  the  initiative  lie 
with  England.    We  must  be  prepared  for  attack,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  attack  on  two  different  lines,  to  say  no 
more — the  line  of  the  Khyber  and  the  line  of  the  Bolan. 
That  is  to  say,  in  dangerous  times  we  must  have  armies  of 
observation  both  at  Quetta  and  at  Peshawur.    That  seems 
to  be  the  actual  policy  of  the  Government,  as  far  as  they 
have  any.    Yet  a  dozen  years  ago  a  little  firmness  would 
have  kept  Russia  far  away  from  the  frontiers  of  Afghan- 
istan altogether,  and  three  or  four  }'ears  ago  a  little  diplo- 
macy would  have  made  it  practically  impossible  for  her  to 
get  nearer  to  them.    The  game  which  has  been  played  on  a 
small  scale  and  rapidly  in  Egypt  has,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  observed  with  perfect  truth,  been  played  more 
slowly  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  Afghanistan.    That  game  is 
one  of  hesitation  and  shirking  decided  measures  until  either 
I  the  stake  is  lost  or  it  is  necessary  to  play  at  ever  higher  and 
higher  risk. 
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THE  BRIGHTON  ELECTION. 

THE  Brighton  election,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  decided 
to-day,  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  Since  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  votes  of  the  electorate  and  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  by  no  means  as  much  in 
harmony  as  they  were  four  years  ago,  the  result  of  every 
election  is  keenly  scrutinized  as  an  index  of  public  feeling. 
Even  when  the  issue  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  number  of  votes  given  on  either  side,  as 
compared  with  those  given  at  the  General  Election,  is  a 
matter  of  interest.  But  the  Brighton  election,  the  result 
of  which  is  still  doubtful,  has  a  further  and  special  interest 
of  its  own.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  present 
Parliament,  a  Liberal  member,  elected  in  a  period  of 
popular  excitement  unknown  till  then  in  this  generation, 
confesses  that  he  can  no  longer  support  even  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  resigns  his  seat,  and  appeals 
afresh  to  his  constituents  as  a  Conservative  candidate.  It 
is  impossible  to  blame  Mr.  Marriott  for  the  step  which  he 
has  taken.  It  would  be  more  just  to  blame  a  good  many 
others  who  are  in  the  habit  of  voting  on  a  division  with 
the  Government  for  not  taking  a  similar  step.  When  a 
member  of  Parliament  finds  that  he  disagrees,  not  with  one 
or  two  of  the  measures  of  his  party,  but  with  the  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  its  policy,  he  cannot  honestly  retain  his 
seat.  In  resigning  it,  avowing  his  change  of  mind,  and 
seeking  re-election  in  a  new  character,  he  is  only  acting  a 
candid  and  manly  part.  His  conduct  is  the  more  to  be 
commended  because  it  is  seldom  for  a  man's  political  ad- 
vantage (to  whatever  party  he  may  belong)  thus  singly  to 
dissociate  himself  from  those  with  whom  he  has  hitherto 
acted. 

Mr.  Marriott's  conversion  from  Liberalism  into  Conser- 
vatism is,  we  believe,  only  a  sample  of  large  numbers  of 
similar  conversions  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have 
frequently  maintained — and  the  fact  is  now  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed — that  both  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative 
parties  have  of  late  years  changed  their  characters.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  conduct  of  a 
politician  who  ten  years  ago  was  able  honestly  to  sup- 
port the  Liberal  party,  but  who  now  finds  himself  out  of 
harmony  with  it.  Personal  liberty,  for  example,  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  Liberal  party.  But  Local  Option,  for  which  Mr. 
Marriott's  opponent  is  now  ready  to  vote,  is  only  one 
of  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  measures  which  are  sup- 
ported by  important  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
to  which  the  country  may  one  day  have  to  submit  at 
the  hands  of  a  so-called  Liberal  Government.  There 
are,  again,  important  principles  which  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  held  in  common  by  both  parties,  which 
therefore  had  no  weight  in  determining  a  man's  preference 
for  one  party  to  another,  but  which  now  are  chiefly  repre- 
sented on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  property  in  general 
and  of  landed  property  in  particular,  which  no  man  who 
has  watched  recent  legislation  and  the  recent  declarations 
of  important  members  of  the  Liberal  party  can  believe  to  be 
as  safe  in  Liberal  as  in  Conservative  hands.  Such,  again, 
is  the  question  of  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  Empire — 
a  question  compared  to  which  all  others  which  divide 
parties  are  insignificant.  During  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Palmerston  no  one  doubted  that  this  question  would  be 
treated  from  the  same  point  of  view  by  him  and  by  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  whichever  of  the  two  happened  to  be  in 
office.  A  man  zealous  for  the  fair  fame  and  Imperial 
greatness  of  England  could  then  see  a  Liberal  Government 
in  office  without  fear  that  the  one  would  be  tarnished  and 
the  other  endangered.  Is  that  so  now  1  Look  at  Egypt 
look  at  the  Transvaal ;  look  at  the  whole  course  of  Liberal 
policy  towards  Russia  ;  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  Liberal 
party,  almost  to  a  man,  during  the  two  years  of  peril  and 
anxiety  which  preceded  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Whether  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  the  Liberal  party  has  borne  itself  in 
reference  to  this  greatest  of  all  questions  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  borne  itself  twenty  years  ago.  A  man  who 
supported  the  Liberal  party  then  is  not  inconsistent  if  he 
opposes  it  now.  For  the  party  was  one  thing  then,  and  it 
is  quite  another  thing  now. 

Mr.  Marriott's  conversion,  it  is  true,  has  taken  only  four 
years  to  accomplish.  But  these  four  years  have  been  full  of 
events  which  have  probably  brought  about  a  similar  change 
of  mind  in  more  members  of  Parliament  than  would  like 
to  acknowledge  it.    One  important  fact,  too,  has  now  been 


made  evident  to  the  country.  In  1880  we  were  all 
constantly  assured  that  the  Radical  (if  it  is  not  better  to 
call  them  revolutionary)  elements  in  the  Liberal  party 
would  be  held  in  check  by  their  Whig  allies;  and  thousands 
of  votes  were  won  by  this  assurance.  On  this  point 
the  country  is  now  undeceived.  Neither  consistency, 
nor  self-respect,  nor  even  self-interest,  has  prevented  the 
Whigs  from  submitting  to  be  used  just  as  the  Radicals 
please.  They  have  swallowed  doctrines  as  distasteful  to 
them  as  to  any  one  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  ; 
and  they  have  helped  to  set  an  example  of  agrarian' 
legislation  which  may  one  day  be  used  with  disastrous 
effect  on  themselves.  A  man  who  calls  himself  a  Liberal 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Whig  element  prevails  in 
the  Liberal  counsels  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  if  he  de- 
clines to  do  so  when  he  finds  that  the  Whig  is  a  mere 
tool  in  Radical  hands.  For  the  difference  between  the 
Whig  and  the  Radical  is  far  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  Whig  and  the  Conservative.  But,  easy  as 
it  is  to  justify  on  such  grounds  as  these  any  secessions 
from  the  Liberal  ranks,  the  great  interest  excited  by  the 
Brighton  election  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marriott  is 
best  known  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Caucus — of  the 
system,  that  is  to  say,  which  aims  at  making  each  member 
of  Parliament  the  mere  mouthpiece  and  voting  instrument 
of  a  committee  of  his  constituents,  which  committee  is  itself 
directed  by  a  central  wire-puller,  to  order  the  member  how 
he  shall  speak,  act,  and  vote.  A  system  better  calculated 
to  impair  the  integrity  of  politicians,  and  to  exclude  from 
public  life  men  of  honour  and  spirit,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
and  on  this  ground  alone,  which  ought  to  be  common  to 
both  parties  alike,  we  could  wish  Mr.  Marriott  every 
success. 

Mr.  Marriott  has  an  able  and  energetic  opponent  in  Mr. 
Romer,  one  of  whose  disadvantages,  however,  is  that  he 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  Brighton.  To  make 
up  for  this  defect  he  swallows  the  Liberal  creed  whole, 
and  is  even  ready  to  concede  or  to  consider  propositions 
which  many  staunch  Liberals  have  hitherto  found  little 
to  their  taste.  He  is  willing  to  support  the  principle  of 
Local  Option,  than  which  few  greater  interferences  with 
private  liberty  have  been  proposed  in  recent  times  ;  and  he 
is  willing  at  least  to  coquet  with  the  Anti-  Vaccinators, 
who  interpret  private  liberty  to  mean  the  free  dissemina- 
tion of  disease  among  children  too  helpless  to  protect 
themselves.  By  his  first  concession  he  has  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  Good  Templars,  but  by  the  second  has,  at  least 
so  far,  failed  to  win  the  hearty  allegiance  of  the  Anti- 
Vaccinators.  On  this  subject  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive letter  appeared  in  the  Times  and  other  papers  of  Wed- 
nesday last.  It  had  been  asserted  that  Mr.  Romer's  decla- 
rations as  to  his  being  open  to  conviction  on  this  question, 
though  he  had  not  studied  it  in  its  medical  bearings,  had 
contented  the  Anti- Vaccinators,  and  that  they  consequently 
meant  to  support  him  in  a  body.  Mr.  Tebb,  the  author  of 
the  letter  to  which  we  refer,  writes,  however,  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  he  and  his  Anti- Vaccinating  friends  are  far  indeed 
from  being  satisfied  with  Mr.  Romer's  declarations.  Indeed, 
they  propose  to  withhold  their  votes  altogether,  unless 
between  Wednesday  and  the  day  of  election  Mr.  Romer's 
researches  into  the  subject  (which  ho  has  not  hitherto  inves- 
tigated) have  convinced  him,  against  the  judgment  of  the 
vast  majority  of  scientific  experts,  that  vaccination  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  human  frame.  Three  days  is 
a  short  time  in  which  to  master  so  complex  a  subject,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  to  be  studied  in  the  turmoil  of  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  if  Mr.  Romer  is  able  to  give  satisfactory  and 
timely  assurances  to  the  Anti- Vaccinating  party  in  Brighton, 
he  must  possess  either  a  phenomenal  quickness  of  intellect 
or  a  readiness,  far  from  phenomenal,  to  win  votes  as  a  can- 
didate by  concession  which  he  would  hardly  make  as  a 
private  individual.  The  Liberal  party  in  Brighton  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  secure  Mr.  Marriott's  defeat ;  and 
if,  in  spite  of  all,  he  is  again  returned  to  Parliament,  his 
success  will  be  another  proof  that  the  country  has  recon- 
sidered the  verdict  which  it  rashly  gave  in  1880. 


JAMAICA  AND  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

\  DIFFERENCE  which  has  arisen  between  some  of  the 
J-"jL  inhabitants  of  J amaica  and  the  Colonial  Office  will  not 
be  settled  by  reference  to  familiar  Liberal  commonplaces. 
Lord  Derby  had  some  time  since  assented  in  general  terms 
to  the  proposal  that  representative  government  shall  be 
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partially  restored  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years ;  but  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Norman,  the  Governor,  in  which 
he  states  his  more  definite  conclusions,  has  given  great 
offence;  and  the  indignation  of  the  malcontents  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  vigour  which  characterizes  dissatisfied 
colonists.  Moderate  politicians  at  home  will  be  inclined 
to  approve,  not  without  a  feeling  of  envy,  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  Lord  Derby  propounds  for  the  guidance  of 
electoral  reformers.  He  wishes  for  further  information  to 
enable  him  to  establish  a  franchise  which  will  admit  voters 
qualified  for  the  trust  by  knowledge  and  education,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  representation  of  all  interests.  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  whatever  may  be  its  policy  in  England,  has  no 
intention  of  conferring  in  Jamaica  political  power  on  an 
ignorant  and  irresponsible  rabble.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
Uiat  Lord  Derby  could  frame  and  carry  a  Keform  Bill 
for  the  United  Kingdom  without  being  hampered  by  his 
colleagues  or  by  the" Caucus.  The  lowest  class  in  Jamaica 
is  not  more  ignorant  or  more  violent  than  the  lowest  class 
in  Ireland,  and  it  is  incomparably  more  loyal.  Even  the 
agitators  who  condemn  Lord  Derby's  scheme  are  willing 
that  part  of  the  Legislature  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  and  that  he  should  retain  his  veto  on  legisla- 
tion. The  modern  doctrine  that  all  political  power  should 
be  restricted  to  the  recipients  of  weekly  wages  has  not 
penetrated  to  the  West  Indies. 

A  protest  or  answer  to  the  obnoxious  despatch  raises  ob- 
jections which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  franchise. 
The  promoters  of  the  agitation  are  apparently  confident  that 
if  their  demands  are  granted  they  can  control  the  elections. 
The  main  point  in  dispute  is  the  proportion  which  the  nomi- 
nated members  of  the  Council  are  to  bear  to  their  elected 
colleagues.  At  present  there  are  nine  official  and  eight  non- 
official  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Lord  Derby 
is  willing  that  the  non-official  councillors  shall  be  elected  by 
constituencies  to  be  determined  hereafter ;  but  at  present  he 
declines  to  increase  their  actual  or  relative  numbers.  For 
the  scheme  which  he  has  prepared  he  quotes  the  precedent 
of  British  Guiana,  where  a  similar  arrangement  appears  to 
work  conveniently.  He  also  offers  that  in  ordinary  cases  the 
official  members  shall  not  take  part  in  financial  votes  or  dis- 
cussions, though  the  Governor  will  retain  the  right  of  re- 
quiring their  presence  whenever  he  thinks  it  desirable.  The 
opponents  of  the  Government  plan  profess  to  think  that  the 
official  members  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  financial 
administration,  though  the  object  would  be  scarcely  attained 
if  they  were  habitually  outvoted.  The  real  contention  re- 
lates to  the  composition  of  the  majority  of  the  Council,  as  it 
would  be  highly  undesirable  that  the  Governor  should  in 
ordinary  circumstances  exercise  his  veto.  When  a  delibera- 
tive Assembly  consists  of  two  independent  and  antagonistic 
elements,  the  rights  of  the  minority  tend  to  degenerate 
into  fictions.  Ex-officio  members  of  an  English  Board  of 
Guardians  are  for  the  most  part  systematically  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  disposal  of  patronage. 

The  former  Constitution  of  Jamaica,  which  still  main- 
tains a  suspended  existence,  could  boast  of  the  respectable 
antiquity  of  two  hundred  years.    An  Assembly  of  forty- 
seven  members  elected  by  constituencies  with  a  property 
qualification  possessed  the  usual  Parliamentary  attributes, 
while  the  Governor   of  course  represented  the  Crown. 
When  Jamaica  became  an  English  possession  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell,  there  could  be  no  question  of  extending 
political  privileges  to  negro  slaves.    In  later  generations, 
the  planters  who  controlled  legislation  naturally  opposed 
all  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade  or  for 
the  relief  or  emancipation  of  slaves.     The  Constitution, 
which  ostensibly  resembled   that  of  England,  gave  ex- 
clusive power  to  the  dominant  race;  and  after  emanci- 
pation it  was  obviously  impossible  to  redress  the  griev- 
ance by  giving  votes  to  the  freedmen.    The  contumacious 
resistance  of°  the  planters   and   their  Assembly  to  the 
philanthropic  legislation  of  the  mother-country  induced 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  about  the  year  1839,  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  suspending  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica. 
The  case  of  the  Government  is  powerfully  stated  in  some 
articles  which  Mr.  Spedding,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  republished,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
shortly  before  his  death.    In  substance  the  charge  against 
the  Assembly  was  that,  exclusively  representing  the  planters, 
it  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  protection  of  the  coloured 
population.    The  experience  of  many  countries  has  since 
proved  that  Parliamentary  institutions  are  ill  suited  to  the 
needs  of  divided  and  heterogeneous  communities.  The 
planters  would  have  done  wisely  in  surrendering  their  privi- 


leges, at  least  for  a  time ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  Conser- 
vatives in  England,  they  organized  a  successful  opposition 
to  a  feeble  and  almost  moribund  Government,  It  was 
after  a  virtual  defeat  on  the  Jamaica  Bill  that  Lord 
Melbourne  resigned,  with  the  result  to  the  party  of  in- 
curring further  discredit  in  returning  to  office  by  means  of 
the  famous  Bedchamber  Plot. 

The  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  court  a  second  defeat  by 
persevering°with  the  Jamaica  Bill ;  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
was  unfortunately  pledged  by  his  previous  action  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  ;  but  the  relations  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  coloured  people  and  to  the  Home  Government  became 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  till  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
a  disturbance,  which  was  rather  a  riot  than  an  insurrection, 
was  suppressed  by  the  local  Government  with  merciless 
severity.  Although  the  coloured  rioters  who  had  committed 
some  excesses  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  authori- 
ties, the  planters  were  at  last  thoroughly  frightened.  _  A 
Commission  which  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  the  following 
year  recommended  in  substance  the  same  measures  which 
had  been  proposed  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  by  the  Whig 
Government,  and,  with  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  its  constituents,  the  island  was  provision- 
ally reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Crown  Colony.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  were  simple  and  conclusive.  The  coloured 
people  were  disaffected,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  local 
Legislature,  which  represented  only  the  survivors  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  slave-owners.  It  was  impossible  to 
try  the  remedy  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  which 
would  reverse  the  position  of  the  two  races.  The  discretion 
of  a  Governor,  assisted  by  a  small  Council  in  which  the 
official  members  formed  the  majority,  was  the  obvious 
mode  of  securing  both  sections  of  the  community  from 
oppression  and  disorder.  The  Imperial  Paidiament  judi- 
ciously abstained  from  fixing  a  term  for  the  duration  of 
the  experiment ;  but  the  arrangement  was  never  intended 
to  last  longer  than  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
it  necessary.  It  is  not  surprising  that  after  a  considerable 
interval  a  demand  for  the  restoration  of  representative 
government  should  be  preferred  by  a  generation  which  im- 
perfectly remembers  former  difficulties  and  complications. 

Lord  Derby  has  probably  good  reason  for  the  assumption 
that  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  entitled  to  the  franchise  under  a  moderate 
property  qualification  must  have  been  largely  increased.  He 
undoubtedly  exercises  a  sound  judgment  in  requiring  full 
information  on  the  statistical  facts  which  would  regulate  his 
decision.  When  classes  are  sharply  defined  and  permanently 
divided,  especially  by  race  and  colour,  there  is  always  a  risk 
that  the  majority  or  dominant  section  of  the  community  may 
be  unsympathetic  and  intolerant.    It  may  be  inferred  from 
Lord  Derby's  language  that  the  franchise  will  for  the  pre- 
sent be  narrowly  limited;  but  former  experience  proved 
that  in  Jamaica  station  and  property  afford  no  sufficient 
guarantee  for  impartial  j  ustice.    When  the  subject  has  been 
more  fully  discussed  in  England,  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  present  movement  will  be  better  understood.     It  seems 
that  Lord  Derby  admits  and  offers  to  redress  one  grievance 
which  forms  a  plausible  subject  of  complaint.    The  elected 
portion  of  the  future  Legislature  will,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  control  revenue  and  expenditure. 
It  may  be  expected  that  a  judicious  Governor  will  not  be 
disinclined  gradually  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  re- 
presentative part  of  the  Council,  although  the  ultimate 
control  will  remain  with  himself.     It  would  seem  that 
under  Lord  Derby's  system  the  Governor  will  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  factious  usurpation.     He  will 
have  a  casting  vote  and  a  veto,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  consisting  of  official  members,  is  bound  to  vote 
according   to  his   direction,  though,  except   for  special 
reasons,  he  will  not  interfere  with  their  independent  judg- 
ment.   To  these  parts  of  the  scheme  the  advocates  of  elec- 
tive government  offer  no  direct  opposition.    They  perhaps 
wish  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  have  seats  in 
the  Council,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  grudge  them  the 
right  of  voting  as  long  as  they  can  themselves  secure  a 
majority.    It  is  doubtful  whether  they  hope  to  influence 
the  choice  by  the  Governor  of  his  Ministers,  which  would 
reduce  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  a  fiction.  _  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  revival  of  an 
oligarchy  which  was  reduced  by  its  own  defects  to  the  neces- 
sity of  abdication. 
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c.  s.  c. 

rp  HE  gaiety  of  nations  can  no  longer  be  eclipsed  by  the 
J-   loss  even  of  the  dearest  head  and  the  silence  of  the 
wittiest  voice.     A  gaiety  cannot  be  eclipsed  which  has 
already  gone  out  like  a  candle.    But  all  English  lovers  of 
humour   of  wit,  of  a  genial  and  not  too  earnest  temper- 
ament, all  who  can  admire  scholarship  worn  « lightly  like  a 
flower,  are  regretting  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Calverley.  As  "  C  S.  C.,"  the  author  of  Verses  and  Trans- 
itions and  of  Fly  Leaves  was  well  known  to  every  one  who 
hked  mirth.    He  had  gained  what  the  lover  in  his  favourite 
iHEOCRiTus  coyeted-his  "name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
and  chiefly  in  those  of  the  young."     As  a  matter  or 
course,  therefore  it  is  not  in  that  useful  compilation  Men 
of  the  Time      Mr.  Calverley  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  popular  poets  of  an  age  in  which  few 
poets  see  many  editions.    His  Fly  Leaves  is  out  of  print 
^ntrouvable   except  by  a  rare  accident.    Fly  Leaves  k  a 
book  which  people  keep  when  it  comes  into  their  possession. 
It  does  not  find  its  way,  like  the  mournful  «  remainders  " 
of  poets  greater  and  less  than  Mr.  Calverley,  to  the 
cheap  bookstalls     Verses  and  Translations  is  in  its  eighth 
edition     Translations  (English  and  Latin),  being  serious, 
has  not  been  popular.     Mr.  Calverley  was  at  work  on 
a  new  edition   of  his  poetical  rendering  of  Theocritus 
before  his  death.    These  four  books  make  up,  we  believe,  all 
his  literary  baggage  It  is  not  a  large  quantity  ;  the  author 
»as  indolent  as  well  as  humorous;  but  Fly  Leaves  and 
Vam,  and  Translations  will  long  float  down  the  stream  of 

Mr.  Calyerley's  history  was  not  eventful,  but  he  became 
the  centre  of  many  floating  myths.    His  college  days  must 

<laated  Si     H *  ;85V        amUSing  Oarnlsellare  is 
(lated  1853.    His  family  name  was  Blayds,  and  as  Br.  ,yds 
he  is  still  remembered  at  Balliol.   Many  distinguished  men 
as  even  her  rivals  will  admit,  have  passed  through  Balliol 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  or,  by  'r  Ladv,  two  score.  The 
College  has  entertained  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Clough 
Mr.  SwiNBUENB,  and  a  host  of  minor  stars  in  politics,  law' 
htera  ure  and  so  forth.    Of  all  these  distinguished  persons 
SS^XSSS  °    »«tsmen  and  oarsoflongago,  weVhVve 
wkl  fk  T  k'ft  a  tradltlon  "i  college.  Freshmen 

unen  they  come  up  hear  stories  of  Blayds,  of  his  repartees 
Jus  verses,  his  freaks,  his  admired  and  unusual  powers  of 
maddening  the  Dons  His  fame  survives  as  that  of  the 
cleverest,  wittiest,  and  most  reckless  of  freshmen.  Other 
undergraduates  have  "leaped  over  a  wall,"  but  only  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  remind  the  Dons  in  scriptura 
phrase  of  his  triumph.  Blayds  migrated  to  Cambridge  ■ 
took  the  name,  by  which  he  is  best  known,  of  Calverley  •' 
became  a  Fellow  of  Christ's  and  a  centre  of  Cambridge  Is 
he  had  been  of  Oxford,  fable.  0  ' 

veiw7iHta^rbiti°n  M/-  Calvereey  ^ems  to  have  had 
vm  little.  He  possessed  a  true  taste  in  poetry.  Perhaps 
this  might  scarcely  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  "his  Homeric 
tmnslations  (r866).  He  was  hampered  by  his  use  of  Sank 
veise.  Only  one  or  two  men  in  a  generation,  or  in  several 
generations,  can  write  blank  verse.  Apparently  C  g  C 
was  not  one  of  these.  ' 


without  following  too  closely  in  his  steps.  The  delightful 
vagueness  of  the  Grandfather—  uengmtui 

I  knew  not  of  what  we  pondered 
Or  made  pretty  pretence  to  talk- 
is  a  travesty  of  the  whole  modern  vein  of  indistinct  diflW 
sentiment.    The  story  of  the  «  bit  o'  a  chit  o' a  boy  "  is  dear 
to  all  men  save  members  of  the  Browning  Society.  The 

of  the  original.  The  parodies  were  never  ill-natured.  There 
was  no  ill-nature,  nothing  but  healthy,  open  humour  fun 
and  very  unusual  command  of  verse,  in  the  composition  of 

£ ^TTf  M,,£e'  .TJmt  C°mic  Mllse  is  leffc  t0  bewafl  him 
m  accents  of  unwonted  regret  ?  Alas  !  the  art  of  mirthful 
verse  is  all  but  lost,  and  there  are  few  congenial  sin^rs to 
contribute  towards  Le  Tombeau  de  C.  S.  C. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


I   th  ll    o   'T01*  °f  P'\rt  °f  the  French  shareholders  in 

minnrinn  tUCZ         ,1 gamSt  M-  DE  LESSEPS>  and  th«r  deter- 
mim  tmn  to  oppose  the  sanction  of  his  agreement  with  the 
English  shipowners,  mayor  may  not  be  serious  as  far  as  thai 
ery  provisional  agreement  itself  is  concerned.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  unimportant  as  bearing  on  the  general  question  of 
the  management  of  the  Canal,  which  (Pac? lord  C'ranvil  e 
the  agreement  most  assuredly  does  not  finally  se 
may  be  very  improbable  that  on  this  particular -occasion 
the  shareholders  will  prove  indocile  to'  M.  de  Lvssf  ' 
but  clearly  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it    and  this 
illustrates  the  first  great  anomaly  of  the  matter  All 
similar  monopolies  have  their  monopoly  tempered  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  indirectly  by  'competition direc tiy 
by  the  action  of  tribunals  such  as  the  English  Bailwav 
Commission      Apparently  the  Suez  Canal*     freT  from 
e  ther  of  these  checks.    M.  de  Lesseps,  backed  by  Mr 

i:ideDSTM  E;TPirte8tS  thaV'°  r"'P^ition'with  him t  pot 
sible  M.  de  Lesseps's  shareholders,  in  some  considerable 
number,  conceivably  in  a  majority,  protest  that  hey  t  o 
final  arbiters  in  the  matter  of  their  own  profits.  Whence  it 
xvould  appear  that,  if  the  shareholders  choose  to  cWeTnv 

Th£      rniey  CI;v°T' there  is  nothi»» to  p-SC 

mis,  as  Elclid  would  observe,  is  absurd 

But  there  is  something  still  more  absurd.  We  have  not 
noticed  (we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  stated)  what  tot  J 
of  shares  is  represented  by  the  Parisian  meeting  of  protes 
As  the  immediate  supporters  of  M.  de  Lessees  are  not  likely 
to  have  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents,  and  aftho 
entire   amount  held  by  persons  other  than    he  Ehcl  sh 


255h^S,itbfBJ'  ba,L,,''",se  tw"'n  st^d  forth  and  strive  ? 
/.ctis  b  and  Li  n>  s  soil,  He,  angered  sore 
Against  the  King,  .sent  pestilence  abroad. 

This  does  not  adequately  render  the  music  of  Homer  V„ 
verse  does  perhaps;  but  Lord  Tenxvsox's,  in  its  style  is 
musical,  and  Pope's  is  adequate,  in  its  style;  whereas  Mr 
Calverley  s  scarcely  soars  above  Cowper's  or  Wright's  or 

blank  verse  te  ^  ^  C°Uld  in  fet^Sof 

Wank  Aerse,  he  wrote  lyric  measures- and.  in  fact  most 

tlTJ  TineaSUIeS'  T^if S  th°  rian-with  w'omle  - 

ltd  ease,  fluency,  and  skill.  His  Theocritus,  in  which  he 
employed  many  metres,  is  probably  the  best'renJer  t  of 
an  Uhfjf  P°fef>  though  occasionally  the  modern  note, 
audible  <  I('VeniCSS  <S0  an^Sonistic  to  poetry),  are 

It  is  not  by  his  serious  classic  work,  nor  by  his  elen-ant 
translations  of  English  verse  into  Latin,  that  Mr.  C  1  i  vekley^s 
jame  will  live.  Tim  delightful  grave  buffoonery  0  the 
Cca  men  Seculare  alone  would  float  a  college  reputation.  In 
that  description  of  winter  at  Cambridge  all  the  familiar  ta-s 

Skffl TJZTTn°Tenlrit0  acomic  whole  with  amazing 
■ML    In  parody  C.  J.  C.  was  unmatched.    Most  parodists 
are  dud  people  ]ike  the  person  who  lately  turn  Tl 2 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere  into  a  clumsy  series  of  insul  sV  the 
Laureate.    Calverlev  caught  the  spirit  of  his  or  "in  ! 


Government  is  little  over  half  the  canital  5+  f  it 
that  considerably  less  than  half  m'st  hTvt  Cn 
sented.  The  English  Government  holds,  as  has  fit bSm 
observed  not  considerably  less,  hut  only'a  little  less  Inn 
half;  yet  supposing  the  malcontents  to  he  able  to  muster 

].<>stcrous  state  oi  things  is  quite  untouched  by  the  proved 
agreement,  and  that  agreement  would  be  of  veiw^Eus 
force  to  prevent  such  a  minority  as  has  been  described 
from  reverting  to  the  present  policy  and  tariff- fworrl 
certain  y  be  power  h,s  to  prevent  them  from  so  oX 
he  future  policy  and  tariff  as  to  make  the  aCcment 
itself  of  none  effect.  So  lon«  as  this  «f,fl  ie^ment 
continues  there  can  be  no  grantee  for  2? "   t  f^8* 

o  these  rs  the  evil  of  unqualified  monopoly  in  the  hand! 
se  va,    Leave  these  untouched,  mdT^tr^orZ 
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complacent  optimism  in  reference  to  the  second  agreement 
is  from  this  point  of  view  nearly  as  mischievous  us  the 
reckless  concessions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Guilders 
in  the  first.  Both,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
leave  an  anomalous,  an  irresponsible,  and  an  arbitrarily 
constituted  body  sovereign  alike  over  the  rights  of  their 
customers  and  over  the  rights  of  their  partners  in  the 
undertaking  ;  while  both  entirely  fail  to  obviate  the  special 
political  objections  which  England  may  justly  urge  to  the 
present  government  of  the  Canal.  The  leasing  of  the  Canal 
by  England  which  the  rcvolters  are  said  to  suggest  is  a 
proposition  too  recent,  and  reported  too  little  m  detail,  to 
admit  of  full  criticism  at  this  moment.  It  may  be  said 
however  at  once  that,  speaking  generally,  it  presents  several 
advantages  over  any  plan  yet  proposed. 


COVERT-SHOOTING,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


THERE  is  no  more  confirmed  laudator  temporis  acti  thanwhat 
is  <reucral)y  known  as  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school.  Jbvery 
modern  "innovation  is  looked  upon  by  him  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust; and  if  by  chance  anv  invention  or  practice  of  more  recent 
times'  should  meet  with  his  modified  approval,  it  will  generally 
he  qualified  by  the  assertion  that  the  idea  is  merely  a  development 
of  something  which  was  perfectly  well  known  and  understood  m 
his  younger  days,  but  which  there  were  good  reasons  lor  not 
aJoptino-  at  the  time.  The  so-called  sportsmen  of  the  present  day 
are  a  degenerate  lot  compared  with  what  they  used  to  be  in  his 
own  time ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  real  sport  nowadays ;  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  ,  .  ,     ,  j 

It  is  to  shooting  more  than  to  other  field  sports  that  such  old- 
world  criticisms  are  usually  applied.    Hunting,  as  long  as  it 
exists,  will  always  remain  much  the  same  in  principle     I  he  pace 
may  be  faster  and  the  hours  later  than  in  the  good  old  days  when 
our  Ion-coated  forefathers  took  the  field  at  early  dawn,  and  re- 
turned home  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  spend  a  long  winter  a 
afternoon  and  evening  over  their  port  and  then  punch-bowl; 
but  in  other  respects  hunting  will  always  remain  a  sport  that 
can  be  indulged  in  according  to  the  individual  tastes  of  the 
sportsman.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  shooting 
during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  more  particularly  m 
that  branch  of  the  sport  known  as  covert-shooting,    lhe  manner 
in  which  this  pastime  was  carried  on  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nresent  century  has  been  made  familiar  to  every  one  through  the 
Sum  of  th7e  old  sporting  prints     We  all  know  the  long- 
gaitered,  drab-coated  gentleman,  with  a  ruddy,  .smooth-shaven 
face  and  a  tall  hat,  the  tightness  of  whose  many-buttoned  garments 
must  have  made  active  exercise  somewhat  distressing,  pausing 
in  a  struggle  through  a  sort  of  Indian  jungle  of  underwood,  to 
take*  steady  aim,  with  one  eye  carefully  closed,  at  a  woodcock 
which,  according  to  the  perspective,  should  be  some  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  awav,  while  a  brace  of  open-mouthed  spaniels  spring 
excitedly  forward,  and  in  the  middle  distance  another  smiling 
gentleman,  in  a  green  coat  this  time,  by  way  of  variety,  stands 
with  his  gun  at  the  "  port"  to  await  tlie  course  of  events.    Or  he 
is  depicted  in  the  act  of  almost  treading  on  a  species  of  bird  ot 
paradise,  supposed  by  courtesy  to  represent  a  cock  pheasant 
crouching  in  the  aforesaid  jungle,  of  the  immediate  proximity  oi 
which  the  spaniels  appear  altogether  unconscious  but  which  we 
feel  will  create  a  most  startling  effect  when  ultimately  roused  from 
its  lair  and  well  on  the  wing.    But,  in  any  casc,_the  long-gaitered 
person  hunted  his  game  in  a  pain  staking   biismess-hko  manner, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  a  Bed  Indian,  and,  whether  alone  or  m 
the  company  of  another  tight-coated  sportsman,  his  bag  depended 
very  much  on  his  own  exertions.     To  him  an  organized  and 
disciplined  body  of  beaters,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  any  average 
shoo  in- party  of  the  present,  day,  was  a  thing  unknown     As  a 
rule   ndeed,  the  presence  of  even  a  gamekeeper  or  other  attendant 
seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  one  is  tempted  to  specu- 
late iX  our  friend  would  have  disposed  of  any  game  that  he 
might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  secure.    Occasionally,      b  tiue,  he 
Kes  a  game-bag,  but  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
He  may,  to  be  sure/ have  used  «  hare-pockets."  But  the  weigh  of  a 
hare  on  each  side,  to  say  nothing  of  anything  else,  must  have  been 
a  serious  impediment  to  locomotion,  and,  besides^  g.vmg  the 
sportsman  the  appearance  of  a  clown  in  a  pantomime  who  has 
stolen  a  couple  of  geese  and  a  string  or  two  of  sausages  must 
have  rendered  anvthing  like  quick  shooting  almost  an  impossib  y 
It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  should  be  sotew  artis  ic 
records  of  the  manner  in  which  shooting  is  carried  on  at  tne 
present  day.    At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  every  phase 
of  the  sport  was  elaborately  represented  by  artists  ot  more  or  less 
capability  :  and.  to  say  nothing  of  London  print-shops,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enter  an  old  country  house,  or  even  a  country  mn, 
without  coming  across  one  or  more  works  of  art  of  this  descrip- 
tion   But  one  mav  walk  the  whole  length  of  Piccadilly  and  Bond 
Street  without  finding  a  pictorial  representation  ot  a  modern 
"  shoot "    The  few  that  do  exist  are  well  known,  but  do  not 
appear  to  be  suilieieiitly  sought  after  to  have  made  it  worta  the 
w-hile  of  publishers  and  print-sellers  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
popular  form.    This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  there 


never  was  a  time  when  other  branches  of  sport  were  more  pro- 
fusely illustrated  than  at  present.  Not  only  does  every  descnptior. 
of  hunting  and  racing  print  abound  everywhere,  but  the  shop 
windows  are  full  of  original  sketches,  of  more  or  less  artistic  merit, 
which  at  any  rate  are  improvements  on  the  stiff,  wooden  produc- 
tions of  former  years.    It  is  true  that  the  surroundings  of  modern 
shootin"-  do  not  lend  themselves  to  artistic  effect  in  the  same 
decree  as  of  old.    There  is  nothing  very  suggestive   ot  the 
picturesque  in  a  long  line  of  guns  and  beaters  manoeuvring  in  a 
turnip-field:  and  the  spectacle  of  a  smartly-dressed  gentleman, 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  plantation  with  his  loader  behind  him 
does  not  afford  any  great  scope  for  the  painters  imagination,  let, 
even  in  these  degenerate  days  of  sport,  there  are  occasional  in- 
cidents that  might  well  be  turned  to  account  by  a  clever  artist 
To  a  real  sportsman,  the  pleasures  of  covert-shooting  depend  not 
so  much  on  the  number  of  shots  he  gets  in  a  day  as  on  then- 
variety,  and  this  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  ot 
the  ground.    Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  woods  are  low  and 
the  ground  perfectly  level,  so  that  the  pheasants  fly  out  almost  at 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  or,  at  any  rate,  but  a  few  feet  oyer  the 
heads  of  the  shooters,  there  is  really  very  little  satisfaction  m  kill- 
in"-  them,  and  the  sport  becomes  simple  butchery.    And  as  coverts 
of  this  description  are  generally  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
came,  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  enormous  bags  are  made  which 
have  brought  the  practice  of  battue-shooting  into  such  disrepute. 
But  iu  a  rough  and  broken  country,  where  the  coverts  be  on  hill- 
sides or  steep  banks,  it  is  a  very  different  affair.    There  is  usually 
some  hard  and  rough  walking  to  be  done,  instead  of  the  lazy 
saunter  along  smooth  rides  or  gravel  walks;  and  not  only  are  a 
sure  foot  and  a  quick  eye  indispensable  to  success,  but  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill  and  practice  are  also  needed    To  bring 
down  a  «  tall  rocketer,"  sweeping  down  the  wind  from  the  topot  a 
hicdi  bank,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  performance,  especially  it  the 
sportsman,  as  will  very  likely  be  the  case,  be  at  that  moment 
balancing  himself  on  a  narrow  footpath  or  floundering  among 
slippery  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  a  gully.    A  shot  obtained  m  this 
way  would,  in  many  cases,  afford  a  subject  for  a  pretty  sketch, 
and  would  certainly  give  as  much  scope  to  the  artist  as  the  old- 
fashioned  «  pot  shot  "  with  which  we  are  so  familiar.    But  some- 
how or  other,  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  commended  itself 
to  our  sporting  artists;   and  the  sportsman  of  the  twentieth 
century— if  by 'that  time  such  a  thing  as  sport  should  still  exist— 
will  have  little  to  guide  him  in  the  way  of  pictorial  records  as  to 
how  his  more  immediate  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  ot  Jailing 

1  Bufbowever  unfavourable  may  be  the  comparisons  which  the 
old-fashioned  sportsman  may  draw  between  the  present  system  of 
covert-shooting  and  that  in  vogue  in  his  youth,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  former  does  not,  on  the  whole   afford  more 
enjoyment  than  the  latter,  especially  if  regarded  from  a  social 
point  of  view.    To  go  out,  as  in  old  days,  with  a  dog  and  a .gun, 
and  fi-ht  through  briars  and  thorns  all  day  in  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing home  as  much  game  as  you  can  conveniently  carry  about 
you,  may  possibly  be  a  more  praiseworthy  form  ot  recreation 
than  to  form  one  of  a  party  of  gunners  who  have  little  more  to 
do  than  to  shoot  the  game  that  is  driven  up  to  them.    But  alter 
all  the  primary  object  of  shooting,  like  that  of  any  othei  held 
.port    is  to  provide  healthy  amusement ;   and   if  this  can  be 
secured  as  well  in  one  way  as  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
iust  grounds  for  invidious  comparison,    The  physical  aspects  ot 
coven-shooting,  moreover,  have  changed  very  much  during  the 
last  fifty  years.    Not  only  have  the  old-fashioned  game-coverts 
almost  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  habits  of  their  denizens  seem  to 
have  undergone  a  change,  and  they  cannot  be  sought  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  old.    High  farming  has  in  most  districts  done 
away  with  the  old  double  hedgerows,  terming  the  best  possible 
covert  for  game  of  all  kinds ;  copses  have  been  grubbed  up ;  and 
everywhere,  in  fact,  there  is  less  natural  shelter  for  game  than 
there  used  to  be.    The  result  is  that  both  pheasants  and  partridges 
have  taken  to  "running"  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
scorned  by  their  ancestors,  and  that  they  have  to  be  cicumvented 
accordingly.  Here  and  there,  in  remote  woodlands,  it  is  still  possible 
to  enioy  a  day's  sport  in  the  old  style,  with  spaniels  or  beagles, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  now  found  easier  to  rear  game  in  smaller  woods 
where  bunting  with  dogs  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  By 
the  time,  indeed,  that  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school  would  have  got 
halfway  through  such  a  covert  with  his  dog  and  his  gun,  almost 
every  pheasant  in  it-every  cock  pheasant  at  anv  rate-won  d 
have  quietly  run  out  at  the  other  end,  and  he  would  very  likely 
not  get  a  single  shot  in  a  wood  that  he  knew  to  have  been  full  ot 
Earn!     In  such  cases  the  only  way  to  get  any  sport  is  to  make  use 
of  beaters,  assisted  bv  "stops"  at  certain  points  to  prevent  the 
name  from  running  out.    This,  broadly  spealung  constitutes  the 
groundwork  of  the  much-vituperated  system  of  battiie-shooting 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  which  is  equally  applicable  to  a 
« cha«e "  of  either  the  smallest  or  the  largest  dimension,  can 
scarcely  with  justice  be  condemned,  because  in  the  latter  case  it 
has  occasionally  been  abused,  and  what  ought  to  be  a  sportsman- 
like and  healthy  recreation  has  degenerated  into  a  mere  slaughter. 
This,  however/opens  a  wide  subject,  which  it  would  no  .  be  conve- 
nien  to  discuss  at  present.    But  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the 
modern  as  against  the  ancient  style  of  covert-shooting,  that  It 
Xrds  greater  scope  for  social  enjoyment,  and  has,  in .  fact,  become 
the  fm«m  d'etre  of  one  of  the  pleasantest  aspects  of  English 
country-house  life.    In  the  old  days,  when  an  ordinary  country 
.quire  Vent  out  shooting  with  his  friend,  his  ideas  did  not  a,  a 
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^tfo0folfowihi9  ^  sP?,rt>or  at        ™te  the  dinner  which 
1;  a"?.lt  not  ha™  occurred  to  him  to  make 

ii  an  occasion  tor  falling  his  house  w  th  a  mixed  nartv  of  L 

m^XWhlu\?-^V\Ulf  l0°k  UP°Q  the  nsLa 
meie  accessory.    All  this  has  doubtless  n  many  cases  been  over 

i^r  ™?  "       Sh°^  it8df-    ThSrot?tion  of 
experiment at  Xt  W   ^f"8'  S?00tin*  Part-V'  is  a  questionable 

while  -  walking  wiftS^ISE^^  SS 
the  practice  at  many  fashionable  reunions,  hJnow  gen^Sl 
admitted  to  be  not  only  a  serious  drawback  to  the  sport  but  to 
theElre  W°  hbUt  "^^T  t0  a^  0ne  concTned  BS 
Ported  oartv  at  ^3^°re  -UJTbIe  in  their  way  than,  wdl- 
Sod  shooS  1  a.^ell-aPP01^d  country-house,  where  there  is 
^ooa  snooting  foi  the  men  and  pleasant  society  for  the  ladies  • 

of  ci  cuemstaanCes%on0  ■**       thr°U"h  «V  -nTbina  on 

be  in  erSd  wi  h  ^    "9h0°tin?\?  Ca,Tied  0Q  at  Present>  should 

gating  adyantages  of  an  Eng^Tw^  "nM  be  £  away" 

effect  upon  tlfeT^T  °f  ??  Glf0U1?d  Game  Act  bas  had  a  »»52 
mrts  ofPtL^  lately-ended  footing  season;  the  hare,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  will  soon  become  as  extinct  as  the  bustard  ■ 
and  game-preservers  will  haye  to  trust  more  than  eyei  to  the 
artificial  rearing  of  pheasants  to  secure  eyen  the  mott  moderate 

but  asW  V=T  DeXt  a&ltatl°n  gainst  game  may  assume  : 
out  as  long  as  there  are  woods  left  in  the  country  and  until  the 

aown°bv  S ?T  Iand!°rd  ,aDd  tenaDt  W  been  together nro£en 
down  by  mischievous  legislation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  S 
old  sport  of  coyert-shooting  will  not  come  to  an  end  ° 
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ssioS1'  '£S£rr a,most  ™tua  a  stoD-  *w  * 

bet^  feiSt  £g  S&  ^  2  ^ 

police  this  was  whipped^  * 
too,  were  generally  used  ;  so  that  the  polS SdS^S £ 
the   players  whom  they   found  had   been  nlavinTf^ 
although  it  was  well  known  that  each  counter fcccordin  „ 
markings,  represented  a  certain  sum  of  Zny,  f^SSS^Sl 
bought  and  sold  before  and  after  plav     Em  JS? 
itself  counters  were  used  at  one  time-out  STeSdArtSiS 
the  aristocracy  very  slack  in  the  matter  of  payment  unlei  1 W 
aucea  all  the  money  they  played  for  in  cash  :  and.  as  the  neo  „p 
counters  had  led  to  easy-going  practices  about  cheques  which 


were  dishonoured,  and  I.O.U.'s  which 


GAMING-HOUSES  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

A LATE  gambling  prosecution  in  the  West  Vr,J  „cr„  i  v 
recalled  many  memories  of  the  Liu     t     London  has 

ployed  m  sochl  life  fort,  °,  fiiw  ™„hf  ™ '"P°r»rt  R" ,  « 

wire  chiefly  frequented  by  Gi^deXand  JntlF^6118'''  a"d 

when  examined  befm-P      s^i™*  o  Admiral  Rous, 

loses  it,  the  country  l?ffUTfcWl,,B 
engaged  in  mercantile  and  banking reSShmLS'JSS  -lf  Je^ons 
lose  money  that  does  not  behml  £tt™snmenta  were  induced  to 

banking  cyommunitrwSdbtni;  .  £S  & g 
Admirals  views  were  peculiar  '"juita.      j}„t  the 

that,  according  to  the  ordinary  ch.nces  of  t)  '  f3  calc,ulat«l 

man  staked  the  same  sum  "very  t  me  tL   v  ^  if  a 

"as  a  winner  of  money  on  certn  »  *     , d  a&Mns*  bun 

800,000,    When  exaSedbeS^  e  Sitt  °e  °{ 

and  they  would  n°o't  meet^e Sff2i?f ^  itJ3i"  ™«> 

the  rf  £SflS£i "SW*  by 

proprietors  of  gamin-houses ,  and UhJ^l  "T^-l  mdi<?ted  t)le 
on  ^he  promiSegof  jS^5^0,'5BSl?b*  *?"  ^ 

Sy  KttgS>5  wtat  tLthni! 


one"  wod?  S      'T*  ^  tbe  time  this  ^s  done  n  ^ 

one  would  be  found  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  soire 

srppee,-trbetid^sIeepiDvound!yiu  their  w£3*£4k 

supper-table  laid  for  several  people  in  one  room    and  s-enenl 

ssasa  Sits 

rticnam  (then  Mr.)  Mayne,  a  superintendent  of  police  accomnamV,! 

ro,  If  p  f  ,w        j         ,  player:J  remai»ed  a  mystery.  Three 
loulette- tables  and  one  hazard-table  were  found  "in  this  horsn 
On  another  occasion,  during  the  same  month,  the  pn 3  ce  ^ 
Inr  t       a  .gaming  establishment  in  Piccadilly,  and  SrtZd 

Ss/ssrt  He  foiiowiDsr  not,e  is  added  toStoisssJ 

and  ™r??BB  Vo~  ?\8  reaSOn  t0  tbink  notice  been  given 
Soo'Xmmu^S  "n.°  SS 

.  Police  entrance  ^ot^ffiS^  we  5SR2 
Several  of  the  prisoners  having,  at  the  time  of  euTrv   uto  . 
gaming-house,  attempted  to  escape  by  crossing  th    rTofs  S  £ 

to  ha?eTeen  iJtt  TS        *°  prove  tho**  implements 

lan  r~i,„in  /  1  ,  ,  T'  thS  Prls°™™  were  discharged."  \ 
arte  gaming-table  had  been  found  on  the  previous  nH,t  it  tht 

^ifiJtis^ySi  zra  a0feth9ar-v 

able  gaming-houses  was  ffjUE  sSet  and'wa^ 
known  as  "  TIip  nntta™  '•  •  \-     V     '      d  wa   common  y 


It  w»,  not  o„Iv  ia  L„,„l„„  ltat  g.pj.j.u^  „te  , 

most  of  th.  p,„„p,i  rwHfflMihiVnumS 


were 
in- 


Club,  many  meafbe^rs  of  w^^^SS^1!;:,  'j1-""116 


years  ago.  Durin 

0^a^S-rooms  were  kept  open  in  ^^a^to 
tiate  gave   evidence  that  when  th 
Warwick,  he  had  seen  gamblin 


wns.    A  magis- 
_  ;e  races  were  going  on  at 

one  particular  street" "wliThlSows'  onS  ™&  ^  » 
earlier,  diiring  Doncaster  rnrvo  1  home  JeaVi 

kept  open  in  the 

deed  men  were  stationed  in  front  of   l  i  rC  eSy;  ln" 

advertising  "Eoulette  Ban  -    n    ;  f  ?ouse?  offering  cards 

the  passei-s-by    T  h,t      ,  J     ^  f  whatever  it  might  be,  to 

«  -tain  oflicial  o?  b^a^al^d^ 
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bv  his  zeal  in  tie  holy  war.  On  the  evening  of  the  Derhy  day  he 
asked  his  son  what  he  had  heard  at  the  races.  «  I  heard  every- 
body d— ning  you,"  was  the  pleasant  answer.  At  the  period  ot 
which  we  are  writing  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  many 
gaming-tables  at  Newmarket.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  more 
money  was  said  to  be  lost  at  Newmarket  through  play  than 
through  racing,  and  each  of  the  King's  mistresses  had  a  house  ot  i 
her  own  in  the  town  in  which  she  kept  a  gaming-table.  Never-  | 
theless  a  famous  Act  against  excessive  gaming  was  passed  during 
his  reign.  .     ,  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  Crockford  s  existed,  it  was  a 
crying  evil;  hut  it  may  interest  some  people  to  learn  that  when 
Crockford's  was  in  full  force,  there  was  little  or  no  gambling  at 
the  ordinary  clubs,  whereas  a  few  years  previously  the  play  in  the 
clubs,  at  hazard  and  games  of  that  character,  had  been  very  lygh. 
Whether  there  is  less  gambling  at  present  among  English  people 
than  there  was  forty  years  ago,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.    W  e  cer- 
tainly have  no  Crockford's,  but  we  have  a  very  fast  train  to  Monte 
Carlo,  where  numbers  of  English  crowd  the  tables.    As  to  what 
may  go  on  in  certain  clubs  at  the  present  time  we  have  no 
wish  to  inquire,  nor  do  we  wish  to  enlarge  on  the  amount 
of  play  for  something  more  than  small  sums  now  going  on  in 
private  drawing-rooms,  which  ladies  appear  to  enjoy  at  least  as 
much  as  men  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  betting  on  horse 
races  is  much  heavier  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ago.    On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  year  1844  both  Mr.Tattersall  and  Mr.  Crockford 
gave  evidence  that  the  betting  on  racing  was  far  lighter  than 
it  had  been,  which  goes  far  to  show  that  when  there  was 
much  gambling  at  gaming-houses  there  was  less  on  the  lurt. 
Altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  exact  estimate  of  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  gambling  in  1844  and  1884  ;  but 
it  would  probably  be  pretty  safe  to  prophesy  that  in  1924  there 
will  be  about  as  much  gambling  in  one  form  or  another  as  there  is 
at  present. 


PROPOSED  VANDALISM  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


MR  FERGUSSON  has  long  been  known  to  the  archaeological  1 
world  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  self-confident  of  | 
theorists,  whose  delight  is  to  come  before  the  public  with  some 
new  theory  as  to  the  date  and  purpose  of  a  building  or  ancient 
monument,  upsetting  all  the  conclusions  of  previous  writers,  and 
demanding  the  acceptance  of  his  solitary  verdict  as  the  dictum  ot 
infallibility.    But  however  much  we  may  be  constrained  to  differ  ) 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  on  these  and  other  points,  they  are  matters  1 
on  which  he  has  as  much  right  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  j 
any  one  else.    But  it  is  another  matter  when  theory  threatens  to  j 
become  practice  ;  and  no  less  a  victim  has  passed  into  the  cells  ot 
the  Inquisition  than  Westminster  Abbey.  _ 

The  note  of  warning  has  been  sounded  in  the  Builder  or  ( 
February  16th,  which  was  privileged  to  publish  Mr.  Fergussou's 
scheme  for  spoiling  the  Abbey.    The  overcrowding  of  the  interior 
of  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  for  many 
years  past.    Many  of  the  existing  monuments,  iucluding  some  ot  1 
the  highest  artistic  and  historic  interest,  are  almost  invisible. 
Removals  and  curtailments  have  been  made,  but  without  much 
good    To  quote  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  "The  available  space  in  the  Abbey  is  too 
small  for  what  already  exists  there  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
future  monuments  must  either  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  busts, 
to  be  stuck  up  wherever  a  vacant  corner  can  be  found  and  lrrc-  1 
spective  of  their  surroundings,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  or  the 
demand  for  this  national  recognition  must  be  refused  altogether." 
Fully  agreeing  that  it  would  be  "  a  most  serious  misfortune  "  that 
such  a  refusal  should  become  necessary,  and  thus  "  a  break  made 
in  the  continuity  of  this  splendid  roll  of  monuments  to  the  great 
and  illustrious  men  of  the  Empire,"  we  have  long  looked  with 
anxiety  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.    I  here  is  no 
probability  of  any  lessening  of  this  demand  ;  nor,  considering  how 
completely  "the  Abbey  "  is  identified  with  the  highest  and  most 
ennobling  feelings  of  Englishmen,  could  we  desire  that  there 
should  be.    It  is  true  that  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster  does 
not  display  the  same  avidity  for  the  interment  of  departed  noto- 
riety which  was  sometimes  a,  cause  of  sarcastic  remark  in  regard 
to  his  highly-gifted  predecessor.    But  cases  will  be  periodically 
occurring  when  the  nation  will  call  for  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  while  the  power  of  complying  with  the  demand, 
consistently  with  the  architecture  and  uses  of  the  building,  will 
be  more  and  more  curtailed.    In  point  of  fact  there  is  not  proper 
room  for  a  single  additional  monument  in  the  Abbey,  except  per- 
haps in  some  of  the  eastern  recesses  of  Henry  "\  II.'s  Chapel. 

The  scheme  proposed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott  was  to  form  a 
kind  of  "Carupo  Sauto"  iu  immediate  connexion  with  the  Abbey, 
by  the  erection  of  a  cloister  or  elongated  monumental  chapel 
along  the  line  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Old  Palace 
Yard  and  Abingdon  Street,  communicating  with  the  Abbey  by 
a  covered  way  passing  beneath  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
Chapter  House.  This  plan,  though  comparatively  harmless  111 
itself,  as  involving  no  destruction  of  ancient  buildings  or  undue 
interference  with  the  existing  fabric,  is  open  to  not  a  few  objec- 
tions, financial  and  artistic.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  proposes  as  a 
substitute  for  Sir  G.  Scott's  cloister,  a  monumental  chapel  occupy- 
ing the  ground  to  the  east  of  the  lesser  cloisters,  between  them 
and  Old  Palace  Yar3,  but  "  united  to  the  Abbey  in  the  manner 


proposed  by  Scott.''  The  plan  would  only  call  for  the  demolition 
of  the  houses  in  Poet's  Corner  and  Old  Palace  lard,  at  a  cost 
of  about  80,000/.,  and  in  Mr.  Lefevre's  eyes  would  be  one  ot 
the  most  splendid  improvements  iu  this  part  ot  London.  W  e 
are  constrained  to  add  that  it  would  also  be  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  historical  associations  on  a  site  where  almost  every 
stone  illustrates  some  page  in  the  annals  of  the  nation.  _ 

Mr.   Shaw  Lefevre's   plan  for   relieving  the  Abbey,  which 
assumes  considerable  importance  when  we  bear  in  mmd  that  it 
emanates  from  the  First  Commissioner  of   Works,    brings  us 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  proposal,  which  is  indeed  the  same  idea 
on  a  more  extended  and  pretentious  scale.    In  its  main  outlines 
Mr   Fergusson's  proposal  is  identical  with  that  of  the  rirst 
Commissioner.    He  proposes  to  clear  the  whole  area,  both  east 
of  the  "  Little  Cloisters,"  originally  the  cloisters  of  the  Inbr- 
mary  of  the  Abbey— now  occupied  by  what  are  slightingly  called 
"second-class  clerical  residences"— up  to  the  Jewel  Tower,  and 
to  pull  down— what,  indeed,  we  could  well  sPare-the  houses 
in  Old  Palace  Yard  and  Poet's  Corner,  and  erect  on  the  ground 
thus  left  vacant  a  vast  aisled  edifice,  275  feet  in  leugth  from  north 
to  south,  including  the  vestibule,  and  100  feet  in  breadth,  and. 
as  many  iu  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.    The  portentous 
dimensions  of  this  huge  "  annexe,"  which  its  designer  auda- 
ciously calls  "a  new  south  transept,"  may  be  estimated  when 
!  it  is  stated  that  it  is  larger  in  every  dimension  than  Kipon 
Cathedral  (exclusive  of  the  transepts),  not  very  much  smaller  than 
Kings  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  longer  and  higher  than  the  nave 
of  York  Minster,  and  only  six  feet  less  in  breadth,  and  that  in 
every  measurement  but  height  it  considerably  exceeds  the  naye 
of  the  Abbey  itself.    Is  it  wasting  words  to  show  how  completely 
such  a  hun-e  addition  would  throw  the  whole  of  the  ancient  fabric 
out  of  scale,  and  how  ruinous  it  would  be  to  its  outline  and 
general  effect  ?    Instead  of  its  being  an  appendage  to  the  Abbey, 
the  Abbey  will  be  an  appendage  to  this  cumbrous,  self-asserting 
mass.    It  required  Mr.  Fergusson  to  assert  that  his  new  build- 
in"-  will  "group  most  pleasingly  with  the  Chapter  House  and  the 
Abbey"  and  that  "  its  greatest  merit  is  that  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  part  of  the  Abbey  itself."   Such  an  assertion  is  con- 
tradicted  by  the  ground-plan;  while  to  say  that  "it  is  practi- 
cally  throughout  mathematically  an   extension  of  the  soutn 
transept,"  and  to  give  it  the  name  of  "  the  new.  south  tran- 
sept "is  simply  to  throw  dust  in  peoples  eyes,  in  the  hope 
of  blinding  them  to  the  real  character  of  the  design.     It  is,  as 
the  Builder  happily  terms  it,  "a  verbal  illusion '  seemingly 
adopted  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  closer  union  with  the  ordinal 
buildin*  than  its  position  and  arrangements  warrant.  Monu- 
mental chapel"  is  the  true  designation.    It  is  true  that,  according 
to  Mr    Fergusson's  plan,  it  and  the  south  transept  will  be 
entered  fronfthe  same  corridor,  curiously  playing  at  hide  and  seek 
anion-  the  flying  buttresses  of  the  Chapter  House.    But  the  new 
buildino  will  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  on  any  one  point, 
and  will  be  as  completely  a  distinct  fabric  as  St.  Margaret  s  Church 
is  now,   and  would  continue  to  be  if— which  13  another  ot 
Mr  Fergusson's  suggestions,  though  only  proposed  to  be  almost 
reluctantly  rejected-it  were  to  be  united  to  the  Abbey  by  a 
covered  way,  and  Parliament  were  to  decree  that  burial  there  was 
equivalent  to  burial  in  the  Abbey.    However  connected  the  two 
would  he,  practically,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  popu.ar 
sentiment  also,  separate  buildings. 

Into  the  architectural  features  of  this  monstrous  scheme  it  will 
he  needless  to  enter.    Its  position  and  dimensions  are  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  condemnation.  It  would  form  a  huge  nave  of  seven  bays, 
entered  by  vast  pillared  vestibules  to  the  north,  with  side  aisles 
running  round  the  south  end,  the  style  to  be  the  same  asm  the 
\bbey  itself,  from  which  every  detail  is  to  be  copied.    W  ith  his 
old  unreasoning  aversion  to  stone  vaults,  Mr.  Fergusson  proposes 
that  the  roof  of  the  central  aisle  at  least  should  be  of  wood;  not, 
however,  a  copv  of  stone  -mining,  like  the  ceiling  at  \ork  and  the 
!  new  roofs  at  Chester  and  Ripon  have,  but  of  the  same  type  of  open 
beams  and  panelling  which  is  believed  to  have  been  exhibited 
though  at  a  considerably  later  date,  in  St.  Stephen  s  Chapel  and 
late/still  in  Westminster  Hall.    To  this  last,  with  some  little 
disregard  of  chronology,  Mr.  Fergusson  refers  as  showing  how 
ornamental  such  a  roof  may  be  made." 
i     We  must  add  one  word  as  to  the  buildings  to  be  swept  away 
in  carrvin-  out  either  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevres  or  Mr.  Fergussons 
plans  which  the  latter  contemptuously  condemns  as  "  second- 
I  class '  clerical  residences."     It  is  evident  that  he  can  never 
have  examined  the  site,  and  that  ho  must  be  writing  in  com- 
plete  ignorance  of  the   history  of  the  Abbey.     Among  the 
Blighted  buildings  are  the  Infirmary  Hall,  a  building  ot  the 
:  fifteenth  century  absolutely  complete,  including  its  open  root ;  the 
1  houses  on  the  north  side*  of  the  Infirmary  cloister,  formerly  the 
chambeis  of  the  sick  brethren,  the  doorways  and  windows  ot 
which  remain,  with  a  good  deal  of  mediaeval  work  incorporated  111 
the  more  modem  buildings ;  and  the  most  valuable  relic  ot  all,  the 
nave  of  St.  Catherine's  in  the  Infirmary  Chapel,  with  its  >outh 
arcade  of  Transition  Norman  work  still  perfect,  with  the  walls  ot 
its  chancel  and  its  altar  still  in  situ.    When  it  is  remembered 
that,  apart  from  its  architectural  and  archaeological  interest  a, 
an  integral  portion  of  the  great  Benedictine  Monastery  ot  West- 
minster,  this  chapel  was  the  place  of  meeting  ot  the  twenty- 
four  provincial  councils  of  Westminster,  and  of  the  consecration 
of  several  of  our  leading  medireval  bishops,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  St.  Ilmih  of  Lincoln  and  Bernard  ot  st.  IJaud  s; 
that  from  this  chapel  Anselm  issued  his  canons,  which  in- 
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eluded  in  their  denunciations  the  long  locks  of  laymen  and  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy;  that  here  took  place  the  memorable 
squabble  for  precedence  between  the  two  primates,  Richard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Papal  Legate,  when,  as  Fuller  has  it,  «  York 
hnding  Canterbury  seated  on  the  Legates  right  hand,  fairly  sits 
'  S  ™  °a  Canterbury's  lap-i  baby  too  big  to  be  danced 
theieon  _;  and  Canterbury  s  servants  dandled  this  lai-e  child 
with  a  witness  who  plucked  him  from  thence  and  buffeted  him  to 
purpose  -his  fellows  beating  him  with  slicks  and  fists-"  baculis 

rlPUgD1SJ  7nte^  CIerVaS'  t01'e  °^ihe  Archbishops  hood  and 
robes,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  chapel;  and  that  here  also 
Henry  III  swore  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  Church  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  "dashed 
their  candles  stinking  and  smoking  to  the  ground/with  an  ana- 
^nnST7  Th-  SllouldJTiolilte  them  "-it  is  evident  that  these 

second-class  clerical  residences"  have  something  to  urge  for  their 
preservation  as  historical  memorials,  which  we  "are  safe  only  re- 
quires to  be  known  to  have  its  claim  allowed 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  scheme  of  a  monumental  chapel  is  set 
theAhW? alt^nat1^  can  be  proposed  to  relieve  the  plethora  of 
the  Abbey?  We  ask  Might  not  the  Triforia  be  thus  utilized? 
Some  little  while  back  we  showed  how  extensive  these  galleries 

"Ton"  tim^;  abUndaU^  °f  r°°U1  the'  P6rmit  for  monuments 
thev^iX  ^  i,N°W  empI°yed  lbr  Coring  odds  and  ends, 

they  might  claim  a  nobler  use  as  monumental  galleries.  They  are 
lofty  and  well  lighted,  and  broad  enough  for  easy  passage  Jand 

exhti™ l  wyi  ^qUlre  "  t0  be  made  readier  °f  ^  than  by  the 
existing  newel  staircases.  J 


equals  as  a  G^X^Xaaa^ 
explains  a  fact  that  has  oiten  ^let^t*  'wtfa  man 
has  been  stabbed  the  sympathy  of  the  DonnWi.  .1-3  •  ■ 
ably  on  the  side  of  the  IZlJ,  whom  tllef  n  ider  tZtSL: 
victim  of  an  unjust  and  cruel  law.    The  act  of  which  he   as  been 
guilty  is  no  crime  in  their  eyes.    They  know  that  his  life  would 
have  been  rendered  intolerable  if  he  had  not  committed  it  and 
that  now  the  only  prospect  before  him,  if  he  be  discovered,  is  death 
or  a  lifelong  ignominy.     In  the  old  days  the  brigands  were  con- 
stant y  recruited  by  men  who  had  had  such  a  » misfortune,"  and 
who  lied  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  galleys. 
^Vendetta  may  be  incurred  in  a  number  of  different  ways  When 
a  man  has  been  slain  or  a  woman  seduced,  the  duty  of  reven-ino- 
the  act  falls  upon  the  nearest  male  relative,  though  if  he°  be 
advanced  »  years  it  will  probably  be  undertaken  bv  a  younger 
kinsman.    In  these  cases  punishment  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  no  warning  need  be  given.    The  worst  of  personal  insults  is  a 
remark  casting  direct  obloquy  on  a  parent,  especially  a dead 
mother.     Merely  to  curse  her  soul  is  comparatively  harmless 

Ther^a*  i     T  t0f  ft"  need  110t  be  taken  amis  ! 

Ihere  aie  a  number  of  Neapolitan  expressions  which  a  stranger 
rarely  hears  as  they  are  only  used  for  purposes  of  provocal 
tion,  and  which,  with  a  very  different  meaning,  hlle  the 
same  weight  which  such  terms  as  liar  or  coward "would 
H  addressed  to  a  Continental  officer.  A  blow  from  a  master  or 
an  acknowledged  superior  is  rarely  seriously  resented  ;  from  an 
equal  it  is  said  that  one  given  with  a  stick  may  be  forgiven,  while 
one  with  the  hand  must  be  avenged.  It  is  difficult,  ho  we Z  to 
obtain  accurate  information  as  to  this  and  several  other  points  in 
the  lazzaroni's  code  of  honour.  P 
As  soon  as  a  man  feels  himself  aggrieved  he  must  give  fair 
A    FOREIGN  visitor  to   NapIea  who   glances   through  the  S^he^ 

police  reports  in  one  of  the  local  papefs  will  probably  form    L  this  aTl     T  ,        '*  °PP°nent  Um9  t0  UndaSP  his  knif«-  Nor 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  security  of  'the  city,    ffe  will  read     She     in  th^T  fV  fST  and  consideration  for 

among  other  things,  that  from  four  to  five  ,  r,nn  Z «  „      *T   ■  i  bot-blooded  Neapolitan  beggars.     A  crime  of 

average  daily  found  stabbed  in  the  U  Eho'se  a^J^^^™'^**  ^  ^ 

victims  who  are  still  living  almost  without' exception  declare  that  '  mlnn^ZZ  X  ■  ^  t!?  ko?t  unPIea^ntness.  When  young 
^,"1^1 l?  W^W  formation  with'  resnS tothe    !  ET  t°S  ll^™^Z  d°  J*  */  at  ««  *  «*  other's 
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m._  , .   o  """""  """"la  exception  aec  ar 

they  are  unable  to  supply  any  information  with  respect  to  tl 
assailants.    This  in  itself  is  startling;  but  when  hTlearns  S 
neither  the  killed  nor  the  wounded  baVe  been  ribbed     a  pen  y 
his  surprise  will  increase,  and  he  will  not  improbably  arrive  aTthe 
conclusion  that  the  town  is  infested  by  a  band  of  miscre  n,s  w  o 

?ietitimnSrffereStedrPleaSUrein  look  upon    S  ,i"  as 

a  legitimate  form  of  sport.  The  fact  is  that  these  crimes  have\l 
the  r  origin  in  the  vendetta,  and  that  the  lips  of  the  suffeVeTare 
sealed  by  a  sense  of  honour  not  more  perverse  than  that  which 
would  prevent  any  gentleman  from  reporting  the  name  of  an 
opponent  by  whom  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  Both  the 
vendetta  and  the  duel  are  unquestionably  barbarous  ai  d  immoral 
but  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  in  either  is  base  and  th£  i T* 
baseness  of  winch  the  lowest  of  the  Iazzaroni,  to  dV  hfrn  s  ice 
is  rarely  guilty,  even  in  his  death  agony.  Justice, 
Ihe  Neapolitans  boast  that  they  are  not  a  reven<reful  neonle  • 
and  this  is  true  if  we  compare  them  only  with  the  Cor  cans  and 
the  Calabrese.  They  stand  too  fully  under  the  impression^  the 
moment  ;  they  are  too  light-hearted  and  also  tTS-natured 
to  hoard  up  the  memory  of  an  insult  as  if  it  wire  a  secret 
treasure,  and  to  wait  and  watch  patiently  for  years  for  an  opnor 
tunity  of  wiping  it  out  in  blood.    Hence"  family  feu ds  are  ant 

witn  tamily  Almost  as  soon  as  the  traveller  south  wards  na«« 
Sa  erno,  he  finds  himself  among  a  different  race.  The  o rms  are 
taller  and  sturdier,  the  features  more  strongly  marlred  and  SI 
movements  heavier,  but  at  the  same  time  mfrO  dec  iive  eL™ 
•J -no  longer  expended  in  constant  gesticulation  flK&tfX 
and  women  alike  are  stern,  almost  forbidding,  in  their  ipTc 
though  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  bv  the'  \»rt  tlZ *i?  P  •' 
morephysica.  beauty  here  than  in  £.  region  he  £ jef? 

^^^^^^^ 

vendetta  6  ^  eDteled  tLe  countr^  «f  the  true 

(arTmil^rNfapleS'  t00'.as.we  ha™  seen,  it  exists,  though  in  a 
Sb^nSoai  it'  It  11  n^H  ^  t0,Mn 

to  he  hi  TT  Tr0ntm\  t0  entrilst the  deft«ce  of  thei  honour 


onDiy  as  the  most  chivalrous  nobles  ;  the  vendetta  is  their  duel. 


ti,_,„r„  .i  .  i,  ,  ' . — "J  a1'  u"ce  hi  eacn  otners 
Sink  LtTfi  S  rS-1CUlate  fiercely.so  that  the  stranger 
thinks  a  free  fight  may  begin  at  any  moment.  While  the  noise 
last,  there  is  no  danger;  as  soon  as  the  matter  grows  serious  tho»e 
concerned  become  quiet  and  drop  away  in  groups  to  sett  e  tS 
coSequenCe' "  7  ^  theUJSulveS  wU1  ^ave  to  bear  the 

A  warning  of  vendetta  may  be  given  in  so  many  words-  but 
his  is  rarely  done  except  in  private,  as,  if  the  threat  were  known 
the  danger  of  the  victor  would  be  increased.    The  language T5 
signs  which  every  Neapolitan  of  the  lower  classes  knows  h de- 
rail v  made  use  of  and  the  gesture  most  commonly  Tm ployed  3 
made  by  pressing  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger  together  in  S  a 
wayas  to  leave  a  small  narrow  space  between  them,  which  is 
opposed  to  typify  the  hole  the  challenger  hopes  to  mate  ifh  s 
^ersary's  body    In  Naples,  too,  men  still  bite  their  thumbs,  at 
they  did  in  the  days  ot  Sampson  and  Gregory  ;  and  this  is  not  an 
expression  ot  contempt,  but  a  declaration  of  war.    This  eeTture 
however,  has  fallen  a  good  deal  out  of  use  of  late,  as  ifis  £t 
Canimra  '         *  "  ^  t0  be  ^uiged  by  the 

When  the  warning  has  once  been  given  and  understood  the 
claims  of  honour  are  satisfied.    From^ienceforth  each  opponent 
is  free  to  guard  his  own  life  and  attempt  that  of  his  advXr! 
best  he  can    lie  may  lurk  in  dark  and  lonely  corners!  and  stab 
rn^n  the  /  r f  wiih-°Ut.fhame-  This'  M  to  an  £fi£ 

of  1 ,tP  I  8P°ila  thVeadetUl'  has  certainlJ  h<™  spread  I 

of  late  years,  since  the  vigilance  of  the  police  has  rendered  a  fair 

combat  almost  impossible,  and  cunning  U  secresy  a  e  the  on  y 
arts  by  which  the  victor  can  hope  to  escape.    In  the  old  days/whS 
an  offence  was  slight,  a  fair  combat  with  knives  which  ended  in  ' 
scratch  is  said  to i  have  been  thought  as  satisfactory  by  tte  laSa- 
roni  as  it  still  is  by  the  journalists  of  Paris,  though  the  fiercer  kfnd 
ot  vendetta  has  always  existed  in  the  South.    Yet,  even  when  it 
assumes  its  wildest  form,  there  are  considerations  'that  will Ttay 
he  hand  of  the  avenger.    We  have  the  following  story  on  what 
seems  to  us  good  authority.    A  Calabrese  who  had  incurred 
\  6d  t0iLe  n^hh^h°od  of  Naples,  and  remained  Sere 
between  five  and  six  years.    A  marriage  then  took  place  in  his 
Jamily;   it  wa3  desirable  that  ho  should  be  present  and  he 
bought  the  interval  was  long  enough  to  permit'him  to  viS  hi" 

I  m  6  Thtt  t  16  iDZlted  0,16  °f  bis  f«  to  accompany 
him.  They  met  his  old  opponent  in  the  street,  and  he  parsed 
them  without  notice;  but,  on  meeting  the  Neapolitan  alone  ono 
evening  in  the  tavern,  he  treated  him  with  very  marked  though 
not  effusivo,  courtesy.  The  two  acquaintances  return  d  to  Naples 
without  the  slightest ;  unpleasantness.  A  year  or  so  liter  tho 
Calabrese,  thinking  that  the  affair  had  blown  over,  re  To  ed  to 
settle  once  more  in  his  native  place.  In  a  very  few  days  lie  w  s 
found  stabbed  to  death.  After  some  years  the  Neapolitan  onS 
more  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  village,  and  wl  SeresS 

^e^rCoirs^^  ~per- 

^TJ^L^^o^Z^I 

a  good  deal  of  provincial  bravado  in  the  reply/no  doubt  ;  butThe 
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sentiment  that  prompted  it  was  real.  That  was  what  the  inn- 
keeper thought  it  would  be  truly  noble  to  do ;  perhaps,  after  all, 

it  was  what  dio. 

To  return  to  Naples.  Men  will  often  speak  in  the  heat  of  a 
moment  words  which  they  regret  when  they  are  cool.  A  vendetta 
seldom  arises  out  of  these,  unless  the  two  opponents  are  alone  and 
draw  their  knives  almost  at  once.  If  they  have  companions,  two 
parties  are  immediately  Conned  by  a  common  understanding',  and 
each  of  the  adversaries  is  accompanied  home  by  his  supporters  on 
roundabout  ways  which  prevent  the  chance  of  a  meeting.  One 
friend  has  cigars  to  buy  at  a  particular  shop,  another  must  pay  a 
little  account,  a  third  is  obliged  to  speak  a  word  or  two  with  his 
cousin.  The  rage  of  both  the  adversaries  has  generally  cooled  down 
considerably  before  they  reach  their  own  doors,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
afterwards  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  reason.  If  the  case  be  a 
difficult  one,  a  ( lamorrist  is  called  in  as  umpire  to  decide  who  has 
been  technically  in  the  wrong,  arid  the  man  against  whom  judg- 
ment is  given  is  expected  not  only  to  make  an  apology  to  his  op- 
ponent, but  to  invite  him,  the  friends  who  prevented  the  fray, 
and  above  all  the  Camcrrist,  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  the  Camorra  undertakes  the  task  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  done  to  its  own  members.  If  any  one  of  them  be 
killed  or  wounded,  his  kinsmen  are  informed  that  they  have 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  to  undertake  the  vendetta ;  vengeance 
in  such  a  case  belongs  to  the  association  alone,  and  it  rarely  fails 
in  inflicting  it. 

Old  men  among  the  lazzaroni  assert  that  the  vendetta  has  been 
demoralized  of  late.  Thirty  years  ago  the  offences  that  must  be 
answered  by  the  knife  were  clearly  known.  Now,  men  stab  each 
other  in  a  passing  fit  of  passion,  or,  what  is  worse,  from  rivalry  in 
business,  and  the  populace  which  would  formerly  have  torn 
such  a  culprit  to  pieces  is  now  eager  to  screen  him.  The}' 
complain  that  in  momentary  encounters  the  due  notice  is  not 
always  fairly  given,  but  that  a  man  often  draws  his  own  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  even  unclasps  it  before  he  speaks  a  word  of 
warning,  and  that  such  an  act  of  murder,  not  vendetta,  is  not 
sufficiently  resented.  Whether  these  things  are  so  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  and  we  have  no  desire  either  to  contribute  to 
the  re-establishment  of  the  vendetta  in  Italy  or  to  acclimatize  it 
in  England.  If  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  this 
rough  sketch  of  its  character,  it  is  because  it  is  the  last  poor  and 
degraded  survival  of  a  condition  of  things  through  which  every 
civilized  country  in  Europe  has  passed,  and  which,  when  it  was  in 
the  ascendent,  formed  the  theme  of  a  thousand  romances,  some  of 
which  are  not  yet  forgotten. 


HANDEL'S  ACIS  AND  GALATEA  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

LAST  Saturday's  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  intended  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Handel  and  the  programme 
consisted  entirely  of  his  Serenata,  Acis  and  Galatea.  It  is  ti  ue  that 
this  beautiful  work  is  but  too  rarely  heard  ;  yet  all  lovers  of  music 
must  be  familiar  with  its  i  very  note.  It  would  be  well,  indeed, 
if  many  of  our  modern  composers  would  devote  a  little  time  to  a 
careful  stiuhy  and  analysis  of  this  great  work.  In  its  character  it 
is  essentially  dramatic,  and  there  are  yet  among  us  some  who  can 
remember  its  production  on  the  stage  in  the  form  of  an  opera., 
with  Clara  Novello  in  the  part  of  Galatea,  and  Staudigl  in  the  | 
part  of  Polyphemus.  Those  who  can  remember  this  will  tell  us 
that,  in  spite  of  some  liberties  taken  with  the  score,  in  spite 
of  obvious  difficulties  in  the  dramatic  representation  of  some, 
of  the  characters,  and  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  tilling  up 
the  gaps  necessarily  left  in  the  work  in  its  Serenata  form, 
its  success,  not  only  with  the  dilettante,  but  also  with  the 
"  town,"  was  very  great.  The  lesson  which  we  think  many  com- 
posers, or  would-be  composers,  may  learn  from  Handel's  dramatic 
work'  is  that,  fine,  strong,  dramatic  musical  feeling  does  not  neces- 
sarily demand  eccentric  and  novel  methods  of  musical  expression  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  old  classical  methods,  even  when  rigidly 
adhered  to,  do  not  necessarily  destroy  or  obscure  poetic  thought. 
The  performance  given  last  Saturday  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
very  high  merit.  lu  the  overture  and  throughout  the  orchestral 
passages  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Manns  was  rather 
keeping  his  powers  of  expression  under,  in  deference  to  that 
curious  bugbear  the  Handelian  tradition.  We  do  not  wish  for 
one  moment  to  hint  that  his  reading  of  the  music  was  cold  ; 
but  the  feeling  was  produced  that  he  would  willingly  have 
infused  more  life  and  passion  into  it  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  being  un-Handelian,  It  must  be  coufessed 
that  the  somewhat  exacting  music  of  Acts  and  Galatea  brought 
out  to  some  degree  a  slight,  want  of  finish  in  the  performance  of 
the  band.  It  is  but  rarely  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert  that  the 
conductor  has  occasion  to  strike  his  desk  with  an  audible  beat,  but 
on  Saturday  last  Mr.  Manns  was  several  times  compelled  to  use  > 
this  extreme  measure. 

In  discussing  the  performance  of  the  chorus  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Crystal  Palace  choir  but  rarely  has  an 
opportunity  of  singing  in  public  at  concerts  in  which  the  orchestra 
is  also  employed.  On  the  whole,  they  displayed  a  good  quality 
of  tone  and  very  true  intonation ;  but,  though  their  attack 
was  occasionally  excellent  in  points  to  which  attention  had 
obviously  been  directed  in  rehearsal,  in  their  level  singing  there 
was  frequently  a  certain  woolhness  or  haziness,  due  no  doubt  to  , 


want  of  practice  in  singing  together  in  public.  Miss  Mary  Davies 
sang  the  music  of  Galatea.  Her  vocalization  was  all  that  could  be 
wished,  but  unfortunately  there  was  on  several  occasions  traces 
of  the  inroads  of  that  fatal  and  insidious  malady,  the  tremolo. 
Charming  though  her  singing  was,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Serenata  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  too  cold.  Eor  instance,  Galatea's 
reply  to  Polyphemus — 

Of  infant  limb.s  to  make  my  food. 
And. swill  full  draughts  of  human  blood  ! 
(Jo,  monster  !  bid  sonic  other  Kuest ; 
I  loathe  the  host  ; — I  loathe  the  least. 

the  words  of  which  are  surely  strong  enough,  and  the  music  of 
which  appears  most  perfectly  to  express  the  dramatic  situation, 
was  sung  by  her  without  a  particle  of  feeling  or  effect.  Later 
on  Miss  Davies  seemed  to  warm  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
music,  and  her  singing  of  the  last  recitative  and  air,  "  'Tis 
done,  thus  I  exert  my  power  divine,"  was  charming  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  part  of  Acis  was  sung  at  short  notice  by 
Mr.  Piercy,  who  replaced  Mr.  Winch,  absent  through  indis- 
position. We  need  only  say  that  he  possesses  a  voice  of  ex- 
tremely good  'quality,  and  showed  signs  of  musical  powers  of 
great  promise.  Mr.  Bridson  sang  the  music  of  Polyphemus,  and 
though  in  some  of  the  more  florid  music  his  vocalization  may  not 
have  been  all  that  the  most  exacting  critic  could  desire,  yet,  by 
his  line  voice,  artistic  method,  and  strong  dramatic  feeling  he 
achieved  an  undoubted  success.  Mr.  Charles  Chilley,  who  has  a 
pleasing  baritone  voice,  with  a  strong  touch  of  the  tenor  quality, 
sang  the  part  of  Damon  most  successfully.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  artist  to  excel  him  by  far  in  the  recitative 
"  Would  you  gain  the  tender  creature " ;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Chilley  sang  his  words  even  more  audibly  than  the  other  artists, 
though  all  sang  them  with  a  distinctness  of  articulation  unfortu- 
nately too  rare. 


POLITICAL  JAPAX. 

A  PPPJ2CIATION  of  her  art  and  artistic  products  makes  Vao 
name  of  Japan  familiar  enough  upon  our  lips,  yet  how  little 
most  of  us  know  of  the  country  and  its  people  and  government. 
In  spite  of  publications,  the  mere  titles  of  which  till  many  columns 
of  library  catalogues,  the  general  level  of  information  about  the 
Japanese  people  and  their  political  condition  is  probably  not  un- 
fairly represented  by  two  anecdotes,  trite  enough  among  residents 
in  the  Far  East,  but  presumably  not  so  well  known  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers.  One  of  these  stories  tells  how,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  when  a  Special  Ambassador  from  Japan,  charged 
with  an  important  political  mission  to  the  Great  Powers,  was 
about  to  have  audience  of  the  Prince-Chancellor  of  a  certain 
nation  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  the  great  man,  absorbed  in 
European  problems,  after  beating  his  brain  a  few  moments  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  new  subject  of  attention,  sprang  up  at  last 
fully  prepared  for  the  interview  by  the  sudden  inspiration : — 
"  Ah !  Japan.  Of  course ;  that's  where  they  do  the  butterfly 
"  trick  !  "  The  other  story  is  related  by  an  Englishman  who  some 
vears  ago  had  charge,  on  his  way  home,  of  two  or  three  young 
Japanese  gentlemen  going  to  Europe  to  pursue  a  course  of  foreign 
study.  They  travelled  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  and,  a  few  days 
out  from  land,  the  American  skipper  came  up  to  our  friend  and, 
with  a  backward  nod  of  the  head  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb  over  his 
J  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  vounc;  Japanese,  inquired — 
"Princes?"  "No."  "Acrobats?""  "No."  "Then  what  the 
"nation  are  they  ! "  Yet,  with  all  due  allowance  for  these  doubt- 
less important  classes,  there  are  some  thirty-five  millions  of  people 
in  Japan  who  are  neither  princes  nor  acrobats,  and  who  would  be 
sorely  put  to  it  if  called  upon  to  do  the  butterfly  trick.  Nor  are 
curios  the  sole  product  of  the  country  :  though  the  aspect  of  the 
Japanese  Court  at  the  recent  Fisheries  Exhibition  would  lend  some 
colour  to  this  supposition ;  and  a  country  is  apt  to  be  known  only 
for  that  characteristic  which  most  meets  the  public  eye — 

India  niittit  ebur,  molles  sua  thura  Sabrci. 
But  the  thirty-five  million  people  of  the  Japanese  Empire  have  a- 
history  of  their  own — though,  to  be  sure,  they  did  their  best  at 
one  time  to  break  with  it ;  but  that  phase  is  over,  and  progress 
now  takes  the  healthier  direction  of  an  adaptation  of  the  old  forms 
to  the  new  ideas  and  requirements  rather  than  the  wholesale  sub- 
stitution of  an  alien  for  an  indigenous  civilization.  They  have 
also  present  interests  and  aspirations,  moral  and  material,  social, 
political,  and  intellectual,  of  a  very  rare  kind:  and  they  have  a 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  must  shape  for  good  or  for  evil 
a  future  destiny,  the  development  of  which  will  be  watched  with 
the  curious  interest  attaching  to  an  experiment  unique  in  the 
history  of  civilization. 

The  new  departure  in  Japanese  history,  precipitated  and  its 
direction  determined  by  the  advent  of  foreign  fleets  in  1S54,  and 
the  conclusion  of  treaties  opening  the  ports  to  foreign  commerce, 
dates  from  the  revolution  which  in  1S6S  overturned  the  old 
feudal  system,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  the  usurping  Captain- 
General,  known  to  us  under  the  title  of  Tycoon,  and  restored  the 
Mikado  to  the  de  facto  as  well  as  He  jure  position  of  an  absolute 
Emperor,  the  paternal  despot  and  central  figure  of  a  completely 
centralized  Government.  The  constructive  work  of  the  subse- 
quent period — the  introduction  of  wholly  new  political  machinery, 
legislative,  administrative,  fiscal,  and  judicial;  the  creation  of  a 
national  army  and  navy  and  mercantile  marine;  the  introduction. 
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of  railways,  and  the  completion  of  a  domestic  service  of  posts  and 
telegraphs  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  brought  into  union  with 
the  international  systems  ■  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  harbours, 
docks,  arsenals,  and  fortifications ;  the  creation  of  a  national  mint 
and  a  coinage  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  finish  and  unquestioned 
purity ;  the  formation  of  a  universal  system  of  education,  higher 
and  lower,  and  the  training  of  large  numbers  of  selected  students 
at  home  and  abroad  in  theoretical  and  applied  science,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  general  learning— all  these  works  we  can  but  refer  to  as 
the  results  of  the  laborious  genius  and  statesmanlike  initiative  of 
a  Government  new  to  most  of  such  duties,  retarded  at  first  by 
rebellion  secret  and  overt,  weighted  by  an  inheritance  of  internal 
debt  (largely  increased  by  the  demands  of  the  new  epoch  and  of 
the  compensation  due  to  an  expropriated  feudal  aristocracy),  and 
hampered   throughout  by  the  imperfect  enlightenment  "of  its 
subjects  and  doubtful  loyalty  of  some  of  its  own  followers,  as  well 
as  by  the  restrictions  of  an  anomalous  international  status.  The 
political  achievements  of  Japanese  statesmen  have  not  passed  un- 
noticed by  thoughtful  observers  like  Miss  Bird,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Mounsey,_  in  his  History  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  not  to  speak  of 
other  writers,  whose  fulsome  laudation  of  everything  Japanese 
deprives  their  compilations  of  all  real  value.    But  the  full  mag- 
nitude of  all  this  has  probably  yet  to  be  generally  recognized  ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  had  opportunities  of  watching 
history  being  made  in  Japan,  that  there  is  a  breadth  of  political 
conception,  and  a  boldness  and  originalitv  of  action,  about  the  men 
who  made  the  revolution  of  1868,  and  those  who  are  still  carrying 
forward  its  spirit  and  its  aims,  that  should  give  them  a  high  p'lace 
among  those  who  have  given  to  the  world  its  greatest  monuments 
of  constructive  political  genius.    It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that 
of  these  men  almost  all  came  from  the  lower  ranks,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  the  official  class.    A  few  there  have  been,  and  are, 
among  them  of  men  born  to  the  highest  stations ;  but  these  are 
found  in  the  position  of  leaders  solelv  on  account  of  their  per- 
sonal qualities  ;  the  majority  of  their  "order  retain  not  even  the 
semblance  of  power. 

The  present  in  Japan  is  essentially  a  period  of  transition.  The 
Oath  of  the  then  youthful  Emperor  at  the  restoration  of  his  dvnasty 
to  actual  power  in  1868— the  Magna  Charta  of  Japan— promised 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  popular  institutions  and  constitutional 
government.    At  that  time  the  machinery  of  even  bureaucratic 
methods  had  to  be  erected  anew  on  the  basis  of  centralisation  ; 
and  constant  modifications  have  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be  made 
towards  the  perfection  of  the  mechanism.    But  the  Imperial 
promise  has  not  meanwhile  been  forgotten  either  by  people  or 
rulers.    Renewed  and  ratified  on  more  than  one  subsequent  occa- 
sion, it  has  always  been  a  living  reality.    The  first  steps  towards 
its  direct  fulfilment  were  taken  a  few  vears  ago  in  the  creation  of 
elective  local  assemblies  in  all  divisions,  from  the  villase  com- 
munity and  town  ward  up  to  the  city  and  prefecture.  Sufficient 
success  attended  this  tentative  measure  to  justify  the  Government 
in  yielding  at  length  to  the  demand  unceasingly 'made  in  the  press 
and  on  public  platforms  for  the  assignment  of  a  definite  date  for 
the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  charter  bv  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  system  into  the  control  "of  national  as  well  as  of 
local  affairs ;  and  by  an  Imperial  Rescript  given  in  1881,  the  year 
1890  has  been  fixed  for  the  crowning  of  the  constitutional  edifice. 
It  is  a  bold  venture  for  a  nation  that  will  bv  that  time  have  barely 
attained  its  majority  since  the  new  birth  that  succeeded  the  col- 
lapse of  a  decrepit  feudalism.    But  there  seems  no  ground  for 
undue  anxiety  for  the  consequences.    Much  has  already  been  done 
by  the  introduction  of  the  representative  principle  into  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  newspaper  pre°s 
not  free,  aa  we  understand  freedom,  but  subject  only  to  such 
restraint  as  is  necessary  among  an  excitable  people  new  to  liberty, 
and  only  beginning  to  imbibe  political  knowledge.    Much,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  remains  to  be  done.    But  if,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  the  parliamentary  forms  of  the  German  Government  are 
lound  to  predominate  in  the  scheme  now  being  elaborated  for 
Japan,  another  proof  will  have  been  given  of  that  cautious  conser- 
vatism which  so  strangely  mingles  with  the  reforming  ener-y  of 
those  who  are  moulding  the  political  character  of  this  remarkable 
people.    \\  hatever  the  beauties  or  shortcomings  of  the  German 
Constitution,  it  cannot  be  accused  of  too  democratic  a  tendency 


He the  electorate  large  or  small,  the  representative  Chamber  itself 
will  no  doubt  consist  exclusively  of  the  "  gentry/'  who  formerly 
monopolized  all,  and  still  fill  all  the  highest  posts,  both  civil  and 
military— the  "  soldiers,  scholars,  poets  "  of  the  race.  To  obtain  a 
good  Upper  Chamber  the  nobility  will  have  to  be  rehabilitated- at 
present  they  can  as  an  order  be  scarcely  said  to  exist— and  their 
ranks  stiffened  by  a  considerable  addition  from  the  higher  o-rades 
ot  officials  and  gentry.  These  represent  at  present  all  the  superior 
education  and  political  capacity  in  the  country.  As  for  the  power 
ot  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  benm-  left 
out  of  sight  in  a  system  modelled  as  this  one  is  likely  to  be 

The  constitutional  change  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  representation,  great  and  fundamental  though  it  must 
ae,  will  not  conspicuously  affect  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Government.  As  it  exists  at  present,  the  Government  mny  be 
called  (if  the  paradox  be  permitted)  a  constitutional  despotism— 
that  13  to  say,  though  it  lies  solely  with  the  Emperor  and  his 
Council  of  Ministers  to  order  or  to  modify  the  form  of  the 
administration,  and  though  all  effective  legislative  power  resides  in 
the  same  body,  yet  there  is  not  that  arbitrariness  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  absolutism,  especially  in  the  Orient"  The 
emperor  and  the  Council  are  bound,  and  feel  themselves  bound 


by  the  solemn  promise  of  the  oath  or  charter,  to  carry  on  the 
Government  »  lor  the  sake  of  the  governed,"  as  our  phrase  goes. 
Every  administrative  act,  every  exercise  of  secondary  legislative 
power,  depends  upon  a  written  «  Constitution,"  and  is  restricted  by 
the  power  or  authority  so  conferred.  Below  the  Emperor's  Council 
ot  Ministers,  which  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  the  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Council,  presiding  as  a  Minister  over  each 
administrative  department,  has  authority  strictly  limited  by  the 
written  constitution  of  his  Ministry,  for  the  exercise  of  which  autho- 
rity he  is  responsible  to  the  joint  body  of  his  colleagues  and  to  his 
Sovereign  ;  while,  as  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  principle  of 
Cabinet  solidarity  and  joint  responsibility  is  fully  recognized  and 
acted  upon.    The  application  of  the  last-named  priuciple  is  exem- 
plified from  time  to  time  by  the  secession  of  some  Minister  unable 
to  go  with  his  colleagues  in  this  or  that  policy.    In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present  form  of  government,  such  seceders,  not  infre- 
quently diverging  on  fundamental  questions,  became  sometimes  the 
leaders  of  abortive  revolutions,  whereby  the  foundations  of  the 
Government  have  by  this  time  been  firmly  cemented.  Nowadays 
of  those  who  thus  retire,  though  not  all  capable  of  forming  among 
themselves  a  homogeneous  party,  the  majority  nevertheless  fall 
somehow  into  the  ranks  of  a  body  which,  if  bound  by  no  other 
ties,  is  at  least  united  by  hostility  to  the  existing  Cabinet.  Out 
of  this  body  and  their  followers,  when  the  time  for  parliamentary 
government  arrives,  will  be  formed  no  doubt  in  the  most  natural 
way  possible  a  political  party  ready  to  assume  at  once  the  attitude 
ot  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  ;  and,  once  given  a  party  of  "  ins  " 
and  a  party  of  "  outs,"  the  rest,  we  all  know,  is  simplicity  itself. 
_  The  powers  of  administration  and  of  subsidiary  legislation  vested 
in  the  provincial  governments  and  prefectures  are  fixed,  like  those 
ot  the  central  departments,  by  a  written  Constitution.  The  governor 
or  prefect  is  responsible  to  one  or  other  of  the  central  Ministries 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  public  works,  education' 
and  so  forth,  the  general  control  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Department.    The  elective  county  and  district  boards  already 
alluded  to  have  likewise  their  functions  and  scope  strictly  assigned 
and  limited.    The  conflicts  between  these  and  the  prefects  give 
rise,  now  and  again,  to  some  very  pretty  constitutional  quarrels 
for  the  composing  whereof  a  special  Committee,  representino-  the 
legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  is  appointed  ad  hoc  in 
the  Privy  Council  Office. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan  has  already  reached  the  point 
ot  political  development  represented   by   a  smoothly-workinn- 
centralized  bureaucracy.    In  this  cursory  bird's-eve  view  we  must 
pass  lightly  over  other  features  of  her  pohty.  Finance,  after  passin°- 
through  troubled  times,  has,  it  may  be  hoped  with  some  confidence0 
been  placed  at  length  upon  a  sound  basis.    The  external  debt 
never  large,  has  been  almost  extinguished.  The  internal  liabilities' 
consisting  principally  of  &  fiat  currency,  have  now,  by  a  judicious 
system  of  amortisement,  been  so  dealt  with  that,  if  no  war  or 
other  national  disaster  interferes,  specie  payments  may  be  resumed 
before  many  years.    Law  and  judicature,  already  for  many  years 
radically  reformed  since  feudal  times,  are  still" in  the  crucible 
Complete  codes  of  civil  and  criminal— to  which  will  have  to  be  added 
constitutional— law,  have  been  compiled  by  the  aid  of  European 
jurists  on  Western  models.    Of  these,  the  Criminal  Code  and  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure-formed  principally  on  the  lines  of  the 
Code  JNapoleon,  but  drawing  also  upon  all  known  codes— have 
been  promulgated  and  put  into  force  now  some  two  years  or  more 
1  he  various  branches  of  civil  and  commercial  law  will  follow  very 
rapidly  being,  it  is  understood,  on  the  point  of  final  revision 
Meanwhile,  the  judiciary  is  being  remod.-lled,  and  its  ranks  recruited 
from  the  now  numerous  class  of  younger  men  who  have  received  a 
complete  training,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  Western  jurispru- 
dence.   It  is  probable,  too,  and  very  desirable,  that,  when  all  the 
codes  are  in  force,  the  new  legal  and  judicial  machinery  should  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  admixture  of  foreio-n  lawyers 
appointed  as  judges  in  its  courts  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
But  tins  suggests  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  Japan's  foreio-n 
relations  ;  and  of  those  relations  generally  we  hope  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  another  day. 


A  FRENCH  SALON. 


N  English  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  word  that  shall  adequately 
connote  all  those  ideas  of  sociability  which  a  Frenchwoman 
has  in  mmd  when  she  claims  a  friend  as  an  habitue  of  her  salon 
W  e  do  not  frequent  the  drawing-rooms  of  our  friends  in  Eno-Land 
in  the  sense  in  which  various  persons  become  the  habitues  of  certain 
salons  in  Paris  ;  and  the  fact  that  in  English  society  the  habitue 
is  such  a  rarissima  avis  (if  not  a  biped  altogether  unknown)  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  wide  difference  of  national  character  so 
striking  to  any  one  who  mixes  alternately  in  the  society  of  the 
two  countries  separated  by  but  one  score  miles  of  shallow  sea 
The  only  place  of  which  the  Englishman  can  be  called  an  habitue 
is  ins  Club.  Ine  London  man  certainly  does  frequent  his  pet  Club 
with  an  assiduity  and  a  faithfulness  that  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
bis  erratic  movements  and  uncertain  presence  at  the  social  enter- 
tainments of  his  friends. 

In  France  le  Club  is  socially  speaking  of  little  import.  It  is 
even  now  after  years  of  acclimatization  but  an  exotic,  fostered 
by  the  tender  care  of  those  who  love  to  make  a  display  of  their 
Anglomania,  and  the  cafes  have  had  no  cause  to  comnlain  of  any 
diminution  in 1  their  customers  since  the  institution  of' the  Cercles 
To  obtain  information,  to  rest  his  brain,  to  find  companionship," 
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the  Londoner  goes  to  his  Club  ;  while  with  the  like  purpose,  the 
Parisian  takes  his  hat  and  cane,  and  with  the  same  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  dress  which  is  the  privilege  of  Club-life  with  us,  he 
■will  betake  himself  to  some  private  house  and  form  one  among 
the  circle  of  friends,  gathered  together  without  special  invitation 
on  certain  afternoons  or  evenings,  in  the  drawing-room  of  some  lady 
■who  has  the  art  "  de  /aire  salon."  Here  he  will  find,  should  be 
want  it,  the  person  from  whom  he  may  acquire  his  information  ; 
lie  may  discuss  the  current  news;  or  he  may  simply  listen,  for 
listening  is  much  cultivated  among  even  the  most  witty  of  the 
French.  Of  French  society  the  elementary  unit  i9  without  doubt 
the  habitui,  and,  it  will  be  noted,  the  habitues  of  a  salon,  though 
they  may  not  become  intimate  friends,  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  mere  acquaintances.  So  and  so,  it  will 
be  snid,  can  hardly  be  your  intimate  friend,  since  you  still  call 
him  Monsieur  after  having  met  him  regularly  at  a  certain  house 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  but,  though  you  may  know 
nothing  of  his  private  affairs,  or  of  his  relatives,  you  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  views  and  his  ideas  on  men  and  things;  and 
although  you  may  in  point  of  fact  have  but  little  in  common  with 
him,  you  would  miss  him  from  his  place  were  he  gone,  and  sincerely 
deplore  his  absence,  for  his  presence  has  contributed  an  item  to 
form  the  very  agreeable  whole  presented  by  the  drawing-room  of 
your  friend. 

To  have  a  recognized  salon  is  the  ambition  of  every  French- 
woman who  aims  at  social  success,  and  dinners  across  the  Channel 
are  not  the  indispensable  rite  that  they  are  in  society  with  us.  It 
is  still  possible  to  get  people  to  meet  and  talk  in  Paris  without 
supplying  them  with  food,  and  a  cup  of  weak  tea  is  more  often 
than  not  the  sole  stimulant  of  much  excellent  conversation. 
To  become  more  intimate  with  their  acquaintances  it  is  customary 
for  French  ladies  to  receive  one  day  in  the  week  during  the  after- 
noon, and  on  this  day  every  one  must  call,  at  least  once,  who 
wishes  to  profit  by  the  evening  gatherings,  and  continue  the 
acquaintance  made  at  some  chance  meeting. 

On  this  point  the  social  law  is  very  strict,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  throughout  society  in  France,  and  on  the  Continent  in  general, 
though  there  is  little  ceremony,  etiquette  is  strictly  observed,  and 
any  breach  of  its  regulations  is  seldom  condoned — even  in  an 
(ignorant)  foreigner.  In  English  society,  until  the  precincts  of 
the  palace  be  reached,  the  rules  of  etiquette  are  almost  unknown, 
or  if  known,  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  But  across  the  water  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  that  English  people  with  difficulty  comprehend  this,  is 
perhaps  one  reason  for  their  finding  French  society  somewhat 
exclusive.  Furthermore,  as  with  the  rule  of  the  road,  customs  in 
England  and  France  generally  go  by  contraries.  For  instance, 
the  last  arrivals  call  first,  and  further  instances  might  easily  be 
adduced ;  but  these  are  elementary  rules  that  an  Englishman  does 
easily  learn.  It  i3  in  the  drawing-room,  however,  that  he  is  most 
apt  to  sin  through  ignorance.  For  who  shall  tell  him  that  during 
an  afternoon  call  he  must  leave  his  greatcoat  and  umbrella  in  the 
ante-room,  that  into  the  drawing-room  he  is  expected  to  bring  his 
bat,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  visit,  in  any  case,  he  should 
keep  on  his  gloves?  These  are  matters  which  we  in  England 
bold  to  be  optional  or  indifferent,  but  on  which  French  Uemeance 
is  inflexible.  To  call  on  a  Parisian  lady  in  an  overcoat  and  carry- 
ing an  umbrella  is  deemed  almost  as  insulting  as  to  go  into  her 
drawing-room  with  your  hat  on;  and  were  her  husband  your 
candid  friend  he  would  probably  inform  you  that  his  wife's  rooms 
were  warmed,  and  that  the  rain  did  not  come  through. 

But  it  is  in  her  talent  for  combining  the  various  elements  of 
lier  society  that  the  genius  of  a  French  hostess  shows  its  highest 
development.  Heine,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  wont  to  say, 
in  characterizing  the  society  of  London  and  Paris,  that  the 
English  were  gregarious  but  not  sociable,  while  the  French  were 
sociable  but  not  gregarious.  The  innumerable  balls  where  the 
majoiity  do  not  dance,  drums  where  people  will  not  talk  but 
where  there  is  abundant  food  and  drink  for  those  who  have 
already  dined,  entertainments,  in  short,  such  as  we  are  perpetually 
"  going  on  to  "  during  a  London  season,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Paris.  We  give  ourselves  endless  trouble  in  the  lighting 
up  of  our  bouses,  the  providing  of  victuals,  and  the  getting 
together  of  more  people  than  our  rooms  will  conveniently 
bold  ;  but,  when  the  guests  are  assembled,  the  part  of  the  hostess 
too  often  ends  with  their  reception.  She  does  not  regard  it  as 
incumbent  on  her  to  try  to  elicit  the  conversational  powers  of 
her  friends  and  make  them  give  of  their  best  by,  so  to  speak, 
fathoming  their  minds  and  drawing  up  that  which  is  valuable  in 
them.  To  be  introduced  is  considered  a  bore,  if  not  an  absolute 
insult.  The  French  hostess,  on  the  contrary,  is  perhaps  a  little 
oblivious  of  the  creature-comforts  of  her  guests;  but  then  she 
gives  herself  an  infinity  of  trouble  in  the  management  of  her  salon  ; 
and,  although  she  herself  may  talk  but  little,  she  is  the  prime  mover  in 
the  conversation,  keeping  up  the  ball  by  an  occasional  word  thrown 
in  adroitly  from  time  to  time.  Since  crowds  are,  as  a  rule, 
avoided,  the  conversation  is  kept  more  general  in  France  than  with 
us,  t6te-a-tites  in  a  low  voice  not  being  encouraged ;  each  one 
talks,  but  not  all  at  once  ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  from  the 
earliest  age  a  talent  for  narration  is  much  cultivated,  and  that 
a  Frenchman  knows  how  to  put  his  ideas  into  the  compact  form 
litted  for  their  comprehension  by  an  audience  of  several  persons. 
On  the  avoidance  of  tete-a-tetet  it  may  be  related  how,  at  certain 
little  dinners  of  eight  or  a  dozen  at  most,  at  a  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain,  all  private  conversation  with  one's  neighbour  is 
absolutely  prohibited  ;  each  guest  must  address  bis  or  her  con- 


versation to  the  whole  table  in  general ;  and,  should  any  offend 
the  rule,  a  call  to  order  is  immediately  made  by  the  tingling  of  a 
little  bell  at  the  right  hand  of  the  hostess's  plate.  This  is,  perhaps, 
carrying  matters  to  an  extreme  ;  still  it  clearly  marks  the  general 
tendency. 

In  a  salon  such  as  we  have  now  in  mind  we  must  admit 
that  young  ladies  are  but  of  little  account.  In  France  they  neither 
rule  the  roast  socially,  as  is  the  case  in  America,  nor  do  they 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the  less  ornamental  portion  of 
humanity  and  throw  the  dowagers  into  the  shade,  as  is  the  case 
with  us.  From  her  education  and  the  early  age  at  which  girls  in 
France  generally  marry  (or  are  married),  the  conversation  of 
young  ladies  is  but  little  appreciated  by  men  who  are  already  in 
the  world  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life.  And  in  further  explana- 
tion of  the  insignificant  position  occupied  by  the  Parisian  "  girl  of 
the  period,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  British  method  of 
courtship  by  flirtation  is  little  practised  over  the  water,  also  that 
what  men  there  seek  in  the  society  of  women  is  just  that  companion- 
ship and  sympathy  which  the  unmarried  woman  is  least  capable  of 
giving.  A  matter  of  continual  surprise  to  an  Englishman  who  has 
the  luck  to  gain  admittance  to  a  French  salon  is  the  truly  catholic 
range  of  the  matters  that  will  come  under  discussion.  There  is 
no  subject  that  a  Frenchman  will  not  discuss  seriously,  and  think 
it  is  to  his  profit  to  do  so,  with  a  Frenchwoman.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  there  is  no  serious  subject  that  in  London  a 
man  will  discuss  thoroughly  with  a  lady  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  he  does 
not  hold  that  he  will  increase  his  stock  of  ideas  by  giving  him- 
self the  trouble.  In  Paris  men,  whether  from  vanity  or  from 
other  reasons,  talk  their  best  when  ladies  are  their  auditors,  and 
they  assuredly  seek  the  society  of  women  far  more  from  sympathy 
with  their  minds  than  from  admiration  for  their  outward  attrac- 
tions. Esprit,  which  is  not  wit,  but  which  has  been  defined  as 
that  "quick  perception  which  seizes  the  ideas  of  others  easily 
and  returns  ready  change  for  them,"  is  in  truth  what  men  most 
prize  in  women,  it  being  a  quality  independent  of  beauty,  and, 
while  the  mind  lasts,  not  lessened  by  age.  It  has  been  frequently 
remarked  bow  in  their  old  age  French  men  and  women  preserve 
not  only  their  good-humour,  but  their  gaiet\r,  to  the  last.  This 
is  of  course  in  part  dependent  on  good  health,  for  with  them  gout 
and  dyspepsia  are  not  common  maladies.  But  for  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  declining  years  a  Frenchman  will  look  to  the  salons  of 
his  friends,  and,  since  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  for  intimate 
society  in  France  to  assemble  in  the  evening,  he,  after  dinner,  not 
being  a  club  man,  will  take  his  hat  and  cane  to  go  out  and  pay 
his  visits.  In  some  dimly-lighted  salon  au  ^ihne  he  will  find  a 
welcome  from  the  circle  gathered  round  the  fireside,  where  all 
are  habitues,  and  where  each,  eschewing  the  weather  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  personal  health,  brings  forth  his  remarks  on  passing 
events,  and  contributes  some  new  observation  to  the  common 
stock. 

Paris  has  still  many  things  in  points  of  material  comfort  that 
she  might  copy  with  advantage  from  London  ;  we  admit  that  her 
hackney-carriages  are  vile,  the  coachmen  demanding  pourboires, 
and  driving  abominably  ;  that  her  postal  service  is  dear,  and  un- 
certain; that  her  theatres  are  uncomfortable,  tawdry,  and,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  might  say,  lubricitous.  But  society  is  understood 
better  there  than  it  is  with  us.  Although  all  human  beings  are- 
social,  women  are  more  so  than  men,  and  in  their  taste  for 
analysing  sentiments,  and  in  the  delight  they  take  in  seeing  into 
the  minds  of  others,  have  created,  in  France  especially,  the  great 
art  of  conversation  which  has  long  since  become  the  favourite 
excitement  of  the  French  nation. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

rjl  HE  practice  of  exhibiting  an  artist's  works  by  themselves  is 
JL  growing  rapidly.  Mr.  Halswelle's  Upper  Thames  sketches 
were  only  withdrawn"  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  same  day  an  exhi- 
bition of  Mr.  \Y.  L.  Wyllie's  watercolour  drawings  of  the  Lower 
Thames  was  opened  at  a  private  view.  They  are  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street,  where  Mr.  Hunt's 
pictures  mav  still  be  seen  in  two  adjoining  galleries.  The  intro- 
duction to 'the  catalogue  is  written  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  a  history  of  the  Thames  as  the  port  of  London. 
Into  no  other  river  of  Europe  does  the  tide  penetrate  so  far. 
Besides  being  the  deepest  and  safest  estuary  and  river  in  England, 
it  looks  eastward  towards  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; and  in  early  time3  its  chief  port  lay  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  was  comparatively  safe  from  the  attacks  of  free- 
booters. As  a  fact,  however,  London  suffered  heavily  in  the 
Dauish  invasions.  Yet  Mr.  Alleu  does  not,  in  his  historical 
sketch,  so  much  as  name  them.  He  appears,  too,  to  be 
under  some  vague  impression  as  to  the  continuity  of  London 
commercial  life"  from  Koman  times,  an  idea  which  has  been 
frequently  combated  of  late.  For  the  rest,  though  his  intro- 
duction has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Wyllie's  pictures,  it  is  pleasant 
reading,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that 
the  impartial  foreigner  generally  describes  the  first  sight  of 
England  as  "  dismally  ugly,  dull,  and  monotonous."  Coming  up 
the"  Thames  from  abroad"  on  a  sunny  morning,  with  views  of 
Kentish  cliffs,  woods, and  churches  on"  the  left,  and  with  the  wide 
green  meadows  and  far  blue  hills  of  Essex  on  the  right,  seldom 
fails  to  impress  the  foreigner  very  favourably.  The  Australian, 
who  must  on  this  point  be  reckoned  as  a  foreigner,  is  astonished 
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beyond  measure  at  the  verdure.    He  has  never  seen  anything  like 
it  at  home,  and  in  this  respect  we  venture  to  think  Mr.  Wyllie 
falls  short  of  our  expectations.    It  is  true  there  are  many  grim 
places,  hlack  with  smoke  and  hrown  with  filthy  mud,  on  both 
banks,  hut  there  are  quite  as  many  pleasant  meadows  and  timhered 
parks.    Except  in  a  view  of  Leigh  (25),  there  is  very  little  of 
this  kind  of  scenery  represented,  and  in  this  view  the  watery  fore- 
ground is  not  successfully  painted.    As  a  rule,  however,  Mr.  Wyllie 
excels  in  the  difficult  task  of  painting  waves  in  pure  water- 
colour  ;  and  one  little  picture,  "  Our  Wake,''  not  catalogued,  is  a 
marvel  of  skill  in  this  respect.    Every  one  who  has  indulged  in 
the  luxury  of  a  sea  voyage  in  a  large  steamer  will  remember  the 
fascination  of  gazing  over  the  taffrail  and  watching  the  ever- 
changing  mosaic  of  blue  and  white  which  the  vessel  leaves  on  the 
surface  behind  her.    This  Mr.  Wyllie  has  caught  with  amazing 
skill  and  fidelity.    "Tilbury  Fort"  (41)  is  disappointing.  Mr. 
Wyllie  has  given  us  a  very  breezy  sketch  ;  but  the  old  fort,  which 
Wren  built  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Pepys,  plays  a  very 
subordinate  part  in   it.    A  twilight  view  of  the  "  Worcester 
Training  Ship  "  (48)  is  clever,  and  so  is  "  Southend  Pier  "  (24) ; 
while  the  wreck  on  "Margate  Sand  "  (14)  has  a  most  melancholy 
effect.    Mr.  Wyllie  has  been  most  successful,  perhaps,  in  giving  a 
picturesque  effect  to  a  commonplace  subject ;  and  there  are°no 
sketches  in  the  Gallery  prettier  than  the  "  Nore  Light  Ship  "  (21), 
or  the  "  SS.  Tongariro  "  (58),  a  vessel  which  is  celebrated  in  certain 
circles  as  having  made  "  the  quickest  passage  known  from  New 
Zealand  to  Plymouth."     A  very  pleasant  hour  may  be  spent 
among  x\fr.  Wyllie's  sketches,  especially  by  any  one  who  has  been 
over  the  ground  yachting  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Tooth  opens  his  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket  to-day  by  a 
private  view  of  a  large  number  of  important  pictures.  There  is  a 
small  Fortuny,  "  In  the  Vatican,"  some  connoisseurs  examining  a 
portfolio  of  old  drawings,  which  alone  would  make  it  worth  while 
to  visit  the  Gallery.  In  addition  there  is  a  Long,  painted  in  1868, 
but  now  first  exhibited,  "  Christmas  Day  at  Seville  "—a  lady 
distributing  alms  to  gipsies  and  others— which  will  please  people 
who  prefer  Mr.  Long's  early  manner  to  the  later.  It  is  flanked 
by  two  landscapes  by  Mr.  Ernest  Parton,  one  of  which,  "  Autumn 
on  the  VVarfe,"  contains  the  portrait  of  a  most  graceful  birch-tree. 

The  Carpet  Seller,"  by  Benjamin  Constant,  is  in  the  same  room, 
and  is  full  of  the  light  and  colour  to  be  seen  in  the  courtyard 
of  an  Arab  house  at  Algiers.  Mr.  Burton  Barber  contributes 
one  of  his  charming  scenes  of  child  and  dog  life,  "  Charity 
begins  at  Home."  Signor  Raffaelle  Sorbi's  "  Card  Players"  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  remember  his  dancing  scene  last  year. 
It  is  marvellously  finished  and  delicate.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  youn<* 
American  artist  of  whom  one  hears  so  much  now  in  Paris,  ex- 
hibits "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  a  lady  in  grey  standing  in  front  of 
a  wide  white  window.  The  treatment  is  masterly.  M.  Sadde 
shows  his  usual  "Beach  at  Scheveningen,"  the  sobriety  and 
delicacy  of  which  never  pall.  We  must  return  to  this  Gallerv 
next  week  ;  so  far  we  have  only  mentioned  pictures  in  the  outer 
room. 

_  Messrs.  Agnew  have  a  good  exhibition  of  their  recent  acquisi- 
tions in  Old  Bond  Street.  It  includes  a  little  Walker  and  some 
fine  Turners.  There  is  a  typical  William  Hunt,  the  "  Cymon  and 
Ipbigenia,  a  Cox,  and  a  number  of  Rossettis,  besides  works  by 
living  artists— altogether  an  interesting  and  well-assorted  collec- 
tion of  watercolours.  Mr.  Halswelle's  "  Flood  Time  "  will  attract 
most  attention,  perhaps,  among  the  works  of  living  artists  ;  but 
there  is  an  Arab  sheikh  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag,  a  series  of  sketches  by 
Mr  Birket  Foster,  a  frame  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Randolph 
Caldecott;  and  many  other  favourite  names  are  equally  well 
represented. 

In  our  recent  notice  of  the  Dudlev  Gallery  we  spoke  of  "  1  A 
Pottery  Shop  at  Bruges  '  (96),  by  Miss  Tanner."  This  work  was, 
we  learn,  painted  by  Miss  C.  A.  Channer. 


HAVE  WE  MADE  EGYPT  BANKRUPT? 

rTHIE  mismanagement  of  affairs  in  Egypt  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
-L   Cabinet  has  not  only  plunged  that  country  into  political  and 
social  confusion,  but  has  once  more  raised  the  question  whether 
she  is  able  to  pay  her  way  ?    Ministers  intervened  in  Eo-ypt  pro- 
testing that  they  intended  only  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
the  result  has  been  to  render  the  condition  of  the  fellaheen  more 
miserable  than  ever,  and  to  bring  the  Government  near  to  in- 
solvency.   Already  we  hear  suggestions  of  a  fresh  liquidation, 
liquidations  have  been  too  common  in  the  past.    A  fresh  one 
would  not  be  a  creditable  outcome  of  the  intervention  of  a  Minister 
who  is  a  financier  before  everything.    It  was  in  1862  that  the 
Khedive  first  applied  to  the  money  markets  of  Western  Europe  as 
a  borrower,  and  so  well  did  he  use  or  abuse  his  credit  that  four- 
teen years  later  Mr.  Cave  found  that  he  had  burdened  his  people 
with  an  annual  charge  on  account  of  debt  of  over  j\  millions 
sterling.    This  was  considerably  more  than  a  guinea  a  head  per 
annum  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  E-jypt,  and  it  could  be 
paid  only  out  of  fresh  loans.  The  credit  of  the  country  was  already 
exhausted,  and  fresh  loans  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  public 
1  he  Khedive,  therefore,  had  to  apply  to  usurers,  who  accommodated 
him  at  extortionate  rates  of  interest,  plunging  him  deeper  and 
deeper  in  difficulties.    This  could  not  last,  and  Messrs.  Goschen 
and  Joubert,  as  representatives  of  the  English  and  French  Bond- 
holders, entered  into  a  compromise  with  the  Khedive  by  which 
all  existing  loans  were  amalgamated  into  two  consolidated  debts  ■ 


the  Preference  Debt  of  17  millions  sterling,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  and  the  Unified  Debt  of  59  millions  sterling, 
bearing  7  per  cent,  interest.    A  little  time  elapsed,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  reduced  debt  charge  was  still  too  heavy.  The 
Khedive  satisfied  his  creditors  by  constantly  adding  to  his  floating 
debt,  and  the  danger  of  repudiation  once  more  became  immi- 
nent.  A  Commission  of  Liquidation,  representing  fourteen  foreign 
Powers,  was  assembled  at  Cairo,  and  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  debt  was  arrived  at.    The  floating  debt  was  consolidated, 
increasing  both  the  Preference  and  the  Unified  Debts,  and  the 
interest  on  the  latter  was   reduced  to  4  per  cent.     The  in- 
terest on  the   Preference  Debt  was  unchanged,  and   to  pav 
it  the  revenues  of  the  railways,  the  telegraphs,  and  the  port 
of  Alexandria  were  assigned.    If  this  should  not  prove  suffi- 
cient,  the  revenues  assigned  for  the   payment  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  Unified  Debt  were  to  make  up  the  balance.  These 
latter  consisted  of  the  revenues  of  four  provinces,  and  the  customs 
and  tobacco  duties.    It  was  further  stipulated  that  a  sinking  fund 
should  be  provided  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  Preference  Debt  in 
sixty-five  years.    And  if  any  excess  remained  after  paying  the 
interest  on  the  Unified  Debt,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  Unified  bonds  in  the  open  market  at 
the  price  of  the  day.    Hitherto  the  assigned  revenues  have  not 
only  sufficed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Preference  and  Unified 
Debts,  and  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  former,  but  they 
have   yielded  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  reduction   of  the 
Unified  Debt  by  purchases.    In  addition  to  these  two  State  debts 
there  are  two  other  debts— that  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  and  that  of 
the  State  Domains — which  are  both  specially  secured  by  the  mort- 
gage of  land  formerly  belonging  to  the  Khedive  and  his  family. 
If  the  revenues  of  these  lands  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  the  revenues  allocated  to  defray  the  cost  of 
administration  are  to  make  up  the  deficit.    If  properly  managed, 
these  lands  are  ample  security  for  the  debt  secured  upon  them. 
But  they  are   not  properly  managed.     Besides,  the  precau- 
tions by  which  they  are  hedged  around  prevent   the  Com- 
missioners from  forming  reserve  funds  in  good  years  to  meet 
any  deficits  that  may  occur  in  bad  years.    Consequently  tbase 
debts  are  a  constant   charge  upon  the  public  exchequer.  At 
present  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  four  debts  is  about 
953  millions  sterling,  and  the  revenue  required  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  in  the  present  year  is  about  4,373,000/. 
Furthermore,  Egypt  is  bound  to  pay  as  tribute  to  the  Sultan 
about  682,000/.  per  annum,  the  tribute  being  mortgaged  for  loans 
advanced  not  to  Egypt  but  to  Turkey.  Thus  the  total  debt  charge 
of  Egypt  for  herself  and  Turkey  somewhat  exceeds  5  millions 
sterling.   And  as  the  revenue  of  Egypt  is  roughly  about  9  millions 
sterling,  the  debt  charge  amounts  to  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue. 

As  long  as  it  was  thought  certain  that  England  and  France 
would  enforce  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  it  worked  satisfactorily. 
There  was  a  surplus  yielded  both  by  the  assigned  revenues  and 
by  those  remaining  to  defray  the  expense  of  administration.  It 
was  therefore  found  possible  to  reduce  the  debt,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  construct  useful  public  works.    But  the  rise  of  Arabi  led 
to  a  large  increase  in  the  army  expenditure.    And  the  war  that 
followed  not  only  wasted  wealth,  but  disorganized  trade  and  gave 
a  blow  to  credit  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
massacre  of  Alexandria  drove  out  of  the  country  the  principal 
merchants  and  capitalists.    And  the  protestations  of  the  British 
Government  of  its  resolve  to  evacuate  the  country  in  a  few  months 
prevented  the  revival  of  confidence  ;  while  its  meddlin^  destroyed 
the  prestige  of  the  Khedive.    Lastly,  the  disasters  in  the  Soudan 
have  completed  the  political  and  economic  disorganization  In 
consequence  Alexandria  has  not  been  rebuilt ;  nor  has  there  been 
an  inflow  of  capital  to  give  an  impetus  to  trade.    The  rate  of 
interest  payable  by  the  fellaheen,  too,  throughout  the  country  has 
risen  very  greatly,  and  their  misery  has  been  aggravated.  The 
result  is  that  the  Egyptian  Government  finds  itself  in  serious 
embarrassments.    There  was  a  large  deficit  last  year ;  and  the 
debt  is  once  more  rapidly  growing.    Already  compensation  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  4  millions  sterling  has  been  awarded  to 
those  who  suffered  from  the  burning  and  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria ;  while  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by 
Arabi  s  mutiny  and  by  the  expedition  to  the  Soudan  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  incurred  a  new  floating  debt  to  the  full  limit 
allowed  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation— that  is,  2  millions  sterling 
In  addition,  the  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan  will  involve  a  lar|e 
outlay.    And,  lastly,  the  indebtedness  of  the  fellaheen  is  so  great 
that  something  must  be  done  to  protect  them  from  the  usurers  It 
is  estimated,  therefore,  that  to  cover  compensations,  fund  the 
floating  debt,  and  meet  all  extraordinary  charges,  an  addition 
must  be  made  to  the  consolidated  debt  of  about  7  millions  sterling 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  present  state  of  E<*ypt  she  can 
borrow  only  at  a  very  great  discount.    As  the  price  of  the  Prefer- 
ence Bonds  at  present  is  only  about  90,  it  is  probable  that  she 
could  not  obtain  7  millions  sterling  in  money  by  a  new  issue  of 
these  bonds  at  a  higher  price  than  85/.  per  bond  of  the  nominal 
value  of  100/.    This  would  add  Z\  millions  to  her  present  debt 
which,  at  5  per  cent.,  would  add  to  the  annual  charge  about 
412,500^.,  without  speaking  of  any  provision  for  the  sinkino-  fund 
Jiut  already,  as  we  have  said,  the  extraordinary  charges  to  which 
she  has  been  put  have  caused  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  revenue 
avai  able  for  State  purposes,  and  the  addition  of  this  new  debt 
would  increase  the  deficit  very  seriously.     Moreover,  to  add 
to  the  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  paying  interest  on  thi,s  debt 
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would  plunge  the  fellaheen  deeper  and  deeper  in  distress,  and, 
before  long,  would  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country.  Ia 
these  circumstances  it  ia  clear  that  some  reduction  of  the  burden 
upon  the  peasantry  ought  to  be  effected.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  willing  to  assume  a  protectorate,  it  would  be  easy  to 
do  this  without  touching  the  Law  of  Liquidation.  A  State 
governed  by  England  could  easily  borrow  at  4  per  cent,  or 
less ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  converting  the 
existing  Egyptian  debt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  enough 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  new  loan.  Further- 
more, by  converting  the  debt  which  is  now  secured  upon  the 
Turkish  Tribute  a  considerable  sum  might  be  saved.  But  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  pointing  out  how  this  could  be  done,  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  frankly  recognize  the  responsibilities  he  has 
Undertaken.  There  remains  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Goschen;  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  Unified  Debt.  In  the  way  of  this, 
however,  stands  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  which  cannot  be  touched 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  fourteen  Powers  by  whom  it  was 
sanctioned.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  France,  for  example, 
will  agree  to  give  up  any  claims  of  her  own  people  upon  the 
Egyptian  Government  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  away  England's 
difficulties  on  the  Nile.  A  modification  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation 
is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  unless  our  Government  is  prepared  to 
give  some  compensation  to  the  Continental  holders  of  Egyptian 
Bonds,  and  we  fail  to  see  any  compensation  that  would  be  likely 
to  satisfy  them  except  some  kind  of  guarantee  by  our  Government 
that  the  reduced  interest  would  be  punctually  paid.  A  guarantee 
of  the  Egyptian  debt  is,  however,  not  to  be  thought  of.  We  do 
not  guarantee  the  debts  of  our  colonies  or  of  India,  and  there  is 
less  reason  for  guaranteeing  the  debt  of  Egypt. 

The  formal  assumption  of  a  protectorate  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  debt  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter.    It  would  relieve  the  taxpayer  and  satisfy  the  creditor. 
But  there  are  other  means  of  restoring  a  mere  equilibrium  between 
income  and  outlay.    Mr.  Vincent,  the  financial  adviser  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  hasjust  left  Alexandria  to  consult  Ministers 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  brings  with  him  a 
scheme  elaborated  by  Nubar  Pasha  and  Sir  E.  Baring  which  will 
put"  an  end  to  the   deficit.     At  the  first,  the  evacuation  of 
the  Soudan  will  impose  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  Exchequer  of 
Egypt,  but  ultimately  will  relieve  it  of  an  annual  charge  of  about 
200,000/.    At  once,  therefore,  future  deficits  are  reduced  by  this 
sum.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  all  foreigners  should  be  subject 
to  taxation  in  the  country  where  they  reside,  the  protection  of 
whose  laws  they  enjoy,  and  where  they  are  free  to  own  land, 
to  fill  public  offices,  and  to  carry  on  business  of  every  kind.  In 
former  times  there  were,  no  doubt,  reasons  for  withdrawing  Euro- 
peans from  Egyptian  taxation.    But,  now  that  the  Government  of 
Egypt^is  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  it  is  monstrously  unjust  that 
foreigners  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with  natives,  and  to  hold 
office  over  them,  and  yet  be  exempt  from  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  which  protects  them.    Various  esti- 
mates  have  been  put  forward  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
yielded  by  the   taxation   of  foreigners ;   but  it  appears  that, 
coupled  with  certain  changes  in  the  Customs  and  other  taxes, 
it  might  be  made  to  yield  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
Thus,  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  the  increase  of  tax- 
ation, we  find  the  position  of  the  Government  improved  by  some- 
thing over  400,000/.  a  year.    Next  it  seems  evident  that  great 
further  reductions  might  be  made  in  the  Egyptian  army.    It  has 
now   been    proved   entirely  useless   for   all   warlike  purposes, 
and   it   might    therefore   safely  be  reduced   to  the  strength 
requisite  for  mere  police  functions.     It  has  been  suggested 
also  that  the  charge  of  the  army  of  occupation  should  be  de- 
frayed by  this  country,  not  by  Egypt.    Indeed  if  we  keep  up, 
for  some  purpose  of  our  own,  a  useless  native  army  as  well  as  a 
useful  British  army,  there  may  be  some  ground  for  arguing  that 
we  should  pay  for  the  unnecessary  additional  burden  imposed. 
Again,  the  administrative  services  admit  of  great  reductions.  We 
are  maintaining  two  staffs — a  European  and  a  native — in  all  the 
higher  departments ;  and  in  addition  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  inferior  grades  is  too  great. 
That  considerable  economies  can  be  effected  by  reorganization  of 
the  administrative  services  is  certain.    Furthermore,  the  Egyptian 
Government  is  at  present  paying  5  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  sold  by  the  ex-Khedive  to  our  Government, 
although  we  raised  the  money  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  of 
interest.    It  seems  only  fair  that  we  should  remit  to  Egypt  the 
difference  between  the  interest  we  ourselves  pay  and  that  which 
we  receive.  Lastly,  a  more  important  saving  still  can  be  effected  by 
the  sale  of  the  State  Domain  and  the  Daira  lands.    They  are 
badly  administered  at  present,  and  are  charges  upon  the  public 
exchequer.    If  they  were  sold  to  peasants,  the  price  would  pay  off 
the  debt  to  secure  which  they  are  mortgaged,  and  the  purchasers 
would  pay  the  Land-tax,  which  would  go  to  increase  the  revenue. 
The  sale  would  thus  increase  the  income  and  decrease  the  expen- 
diture.   It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  sale  of  these  lands  on 
satisfactory  terms  can  hardly  be  effected  while  the  Government  of 
the  country  is  in  its  present  confusion.    The  fellaheen  must  be 
rescued  from  their  present  wretchedness  before  they  will  buy. 
Above  all,  confidence  must  be  restored.    If  it  were  certain  that 
an  English  protectorate  would  be  established,  Europeans  in  large 
numbers  would  buy  land,  capital  would  be  introduced  into  Egypt, 
money  would  be  spent  there  in  establishing  new  industries  and 
carrying  out  improvements,  wages  would  be  raised — in  short, 
an  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 


main  cause,  then,  of  the  existing  financial  difficulty  is  the  un- 
willingness of  our  own  Government  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
entailed  by  its  intervention  and  act  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  At 
the  same  time  the  reforms  we  have  pointed  to  would  certainly  put 
an  end  to  the  deficit  in  the  Budget,  and  would  afford  time  for 
improving  the  political  situation. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CHANCELLOR.* 

THESE  volumes  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  every  one 
who  is  desirous  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  Germany  and  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other,  except  the  Emperor,  to  impress  upon  her  public  life  the 
form  it  has  assumed.  We  must  confess  that  we  opened  them 
with  serious  misgivings.  A  former  work  of  the  author — pleasant, 
chatty,  and  garrulous  as  it  was — did  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart.  In  Germany,  where  every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  policy,  the  speeches,  and  the  public  character  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  this  may  not  have  been  the  case.  There  the  familiar 
details  may  only  have  served  to  render  the  heroic  figure  more 
human,  and  therefore  more  attractive ;  and  every  reader  may 
naturally  have  concluded  that,  if  the  Prince  talked  a  good  deal 
about  eating  and  drinking,  it  was  for  the  reason  that  Walpole 
gave  for  indulging  in  less  edifying  discourse,  "  It  was  a  subject 
everybody  could  understand."  Here  in  England,  where  only 
the  outline  of  the  statesman's  career  is  generally  known,  the  im- 
pression produced  was  different.  Many  readers  closed  the  book 
with  the  conviction  that  the  Chancellor  united  the  least  amiable 
of  the  characteristics  of  Mephistopheles  and  Falstaff,  and  that, 
whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in  intriguing  against  the  liberties  of 
his  own  countrymen  or  the  independence  of  neighbouring  States, 
he  spent  his  scanty  leisure  in  inventing  strange,  monstrous,  and 
unholy  dishes,  which  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  digestion 
of  any  one  who  ventured  to  partake  of  them. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  no  similar  charge  can  be  brought 
against  the  present  work.  The  author  has  seriously  endeavoured 
to  give  not  only  a  true  but  a  full  picture  of  his  hero,  and  he  has 
succeeded  to  a  degree  that  we  believed  entirely  impossible  when 
we  opened  his  first  volume.  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  novel 
plan  he  has  adopted,  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The 
time  has  fortunately  not  yet  come  when  an  historical  portrait  of 
Prince  Bismarck  can  be  drawn,  and  when  it  does,  we  trust  the 
task  will  fall  to  a  Carlyle  rather  than  a  Busch.  Genius  demands 
genius  in  its  biographer ;  and  when  the  battle  has  been  lost  or 
won,  and  the  last  great  man  of  modern  Europe  has  sone  to  hia 
rest,  we  shall  demand  discrimination  as  well  as  appreciation  in  the 
historian  who  endeavours  to  paint  his  likeness  and  record  his 
deeds.  But  now,  while  the  conflict  is  still  raging,  and  the  cry, 
"  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson,"  tingles  in  every  ear, 
while  Herr  Richter  is  encompassing  the  giant's  feet  with  a  net  of 
platitudes,  and  Dr.  Bamberger  assailing  his  eyes  with  clouds  of 
tiny  arrows,  a  partisan  may  well  be  forgiven  if  he  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  the  object  of  his  adoration  ever  mistook  the 
way,  or  even  made  a  false  step.  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
doubt  would  be  a  kind  of  treachery,  to  deny  would  be  treason. 
Herr  Busch  is  far  too  sound  at  heart  to  he  guilty  of  either ;  if  the 
Chancellor  could  himself  make  a  free  statement  as  to  his  life  and 
policy,  he  would  in  all  probability  confess  to  errors  our  author 
will  not  allow,  and  he  might  do  so  freely  without  endangering 
his  fame. 

The  political  speaker  has  this  in  common  with  the  journalist, 
that  his  best  thoughts  are  usually  employed  only  to  illustrate 
themes  of  passing  interest,  and  are  therefore  generally  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  question  of  the  day  has  been  answered  or  pushed 
aside.  Few  speeches  or  articles  deserve  a  better  fate,  but  there 
are  exceptions.  Every  Englishman  knows  what  a  fund  of  political 
wisdom  may  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  of  Burke,  and  since 
Burke  there  has  been  no  parliamentary  speaker  of  the  highest 
order  who  has  so  frequently  referred  to  great  general  principles  as 
Prince  Bismarck.  Herr  Busch  has  hit  upon  the  plan  of  extracting 
these  passages  of  universal  interest,  and  bringing  them  together 
under  suitable  headings.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes 
before  us  consists  of  the  very  words  of  the  statesman  they  are 
intended  to  praise.  The  design  was  admirable,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  great  tact  and  skill.  Any  one  who  has  studied 
the  speeches  and  the  published  letters  and  despatches  of  the 
Prince  with  the  attention  they  deserve  will  of  course  find  that, 
many  of  his  favourite  passages  are  left  out.  It  is  always  so  with 
a  selection  from  the  works  of  a  great  author ;  but  no  candid  reader 
can  deny  that  Herr  Busch  has  on  the  whole  made  an  admirably 
characteristic  choice,  though  an  Englishman  would  doubtless  have 
included  many  extracts  that  he  rejects,  even  at  the  cost  of  losing 
some  that  he  has  admitted. 

Unser  Reichskanzler  offers  us  therefore  the  studies  for  a  por- 
trait rather  than  the  portrait  itself,  and  this  is  the  great  merit  of 
the  book.  What  Herr  Busch  thinks  about  Prince  Bismarck  is  a 
matter  of  comparatively  small  importance  ;  what  the  Prince  himself 
thinks  on  matters  of  general  interest  is  what  we  wish  to  know ; 

*  Unser  Reichskanzler :  Studien  zu  einem  Characterbilde.    Von  Moritz 
Busch.    Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Fr.  Wilh.  Grunnow.    London  :  Triibner 
I  &  Co.  188^. 
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and  we  can  hardly  turn  a  dozen  pages  without  coming  upon 
some  profound  thought  or  pithy  saying  which  casts  an  entirely 
new  light  on  a  subject  that  has  perhaps  been  so  often  discussed 
as  to  seem  exhausted.  But  what  strikes  an  attentive  reader  most 
is  the  self-consistency  of  the  statesman,  the  clearness  with  which 
he  forms  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pursues  his  purposes, 
together  with  the  versatility  of  the  means  he  emplovs  to  accom- 
?8Sre^  i  mi^  ^as  ever  more  free  from  cant.  In 

1879  he  declared,  "Since  I  have  been  a  Minister  I  have  never 
belonged  to  any  party  nor  could  I  do  so.  I  have  been  hated  by 
each  in  turn,  and  loved  by  some.''  Again,  in  1881,  he  said  in  a 
passage  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  shorten  •— 


by  winch  to  steer,  sal„s  publka.    When  I  first  came  inM  nffi™  r 
often  have  acted  hastily,  perhaps  rash./?  but*  «  ToZa  fhavf l'ad  SK 
for  reflection,  I  have  always  subordinated  my  personal  feeSand  wi&£ 
to  the  question  what  is  best  and  most  useful  for  mv  countrv    wl.ili  T  h«  i 
tnfw?         °f  PrUSSia'  f°r  ?>■  Ro^al  Master  arrd\Tdynya^hlIne0w  fo 

on  the  nation,  on  her  independence,  her  position  with  respect  to  fther  Sh  e 
^h  m°rgAirtta.eVUttaTWr^atpShe  "n  Uke  her  *™  freely  ^ 

vep  cneap.  .  .  .  Many  things  may  be  done  either  in  this  way  or  in  that  ■ 

mv  oriwjJ  ~!?r.i  •  "  •  l  rom  the  fi''st  moment  I  have  devoted 

error  m  judgment,  but  not  that  I  havener  lost  ^ht  oTtS^SttoJS 


no  great  love  for  Schiller,  which  we  can  easily  believe  and  that 
his  favourite  poets  are  Goethe  and  Shakspeare.    Is  there  not  a 

TeZZTZTfTr  German  r^PtiiilitleS  !n  ™>  ^mnent?a 
noet  in  he  PHnl'f       7  qUOtf tl0n  °r  allu3ion  t0  th«  German 

©it^i^S^ two  8imiIar  references  t0  the 

Herr  Busch,  as  we  have  seen,  deserves  our  cordial  recognition 

zsozr  hV  2*3  r,have  r]j  one- s™s  *»* 

™.«f  .     1    1         ,!      ,beheve,  been  a  journalist,  and,  if  so  he 
must  surely  know  the  value  of  an  index.    It  is  no  easy  matter  for 
a  busy  man  to  keep  the  contents  of  892  closely  printed  para  in 
his  head  ;  it  is  still  harder  to  remember  under^hat  headifg  the 
author  has  thought  it  right  to  insert  the  passage  to  which  he 
desires  to  refer    The  closer  his  study  of  the  original  has  been  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  feel  at  a  loss  j  for  the  connexion  of  the  thoughts 
broken,  and  he  finds  one  part  of  a  speech  reproduced  in  one  part  of 
wlT'  ^  arth6r  1D  ?nother-  Brides  this,  Herr  Busch  must 
£ h.v,°lumes/3  hl  has  now  produced,  under  auspices 
sufficiently  official  to  induce  the  North  German  Gazette  to  publish 
atfrF?UPf!0-  his  accuracy,  have  more  than  a  temporary 
vilue._  future  historians  will  have  to  consult  this  book  as  one  of 
the  principal  authorities  on  the  heroic  period  of  German  policy 

respect.    Is  each  of  these  to  make  a  table  of  contents  for  himself  P 

author  or  tn?0WKTh.therithe  fault  li6S  My  at  the  door  of  the 
author  or  the  publisher ;  but  we  trust  that  it  will  be  remedied 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  venture  to  suggest  that  those  who  have 
already  purchased  the  work  should  be  "enabled  to  procure  the 
index  m  a  similar  form  and  at  a  moderate  price 


A1 


OM  THE  BORDER  LAXD.* 


It  is  much  that  a  statesman  who  is  no  longer  young  should  be 

onion0  SUCh  W°rdS  a9  th69e  5  ft  is  mo™  thnt  among  a  1  his 

opponents  there  is  none  who  dares  to  contradict  them  °  In  the 
days  of  peace  and  safety  Germans  may  choose  Dr.  W  ndhor^t 
Dr.  ^rchow,  or  even  Herr  Bebel,  as  their  representative  in  he 
W  of  danger  they  know  they  can  depend  on  the  genius  and  he 
patriotism  of  Prince  Bismarck.  If  there  were  any  real  question  of 
disp  acing  him,  there  are  now  hardly  ten  constituents  in  the 
whole  Empire  where  his  opponents  would  have  a  major  y  £ 
worrying  a  Prime  Minister  who  enjojs  the  confidence  of  h  s 
sovereign  is  almost  as  popular  a  sport  in  Germany  as  buH-fi°htin" 
is  n  Spain.  This  is  perhaps  the  least  amiable  character  sticff  he 

.  **»  6hort  sPace  a  weekly  review  can  afford  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  draw  even  the  sketch  of  a  great  statesman.  We  have 
preferred  to  give  what  we  believe  to  be  the  central  idea  of  all  his 

AnZ-n%nS76TSr^rSTS  1  that  °f  the  P™pSaI  mode  to 
f  ln  l866,  ^ich  have  been  already  sufficiently  argued  by 
the  daily  press.  Most  readers  of  the  book  will  probably  cu orZ 
the  last  chapter,  which  treats  the  "Prince  as  a  private  man »  first 
It  brings  little  that  is  new,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  SSoint £ 
in  he  whole  work,  which  is  only  natural,  as  men  of  th S 

ana°  pHH    18   °  "I  g6Derally  mak6  SPeeches  about  their  w  ve 
and  children,  or  enlarge  in  public  on  home  matters    It  was 

lb Z  S T  V°rp?.,5urschen  '  we  are  here  told  that  he  fought 

The  ^  7  t  "J^^'  U  G°ttin?en  aDd  Greirswald 
ine   must,   to  use   Goethe's   expression,  seems  to  have  fer 

to  1  etr  'that  Z  Yt\  * "  on  ^Thand 

nJ?l  \    &TSt-  decoration  granted  to  the  Prince  was  a 

medal  he  won  by  saving  the  life  of  a  drowning  I   aT  the 

» tS  '''r  K!t7- :?  »d 

leswiea.    lb  s  is  a  characteristic  story,  and  much  of  rh«  Phnn 
cello,  s  so-called  inconsiderateness  is  in  fact  as  considemte  as  the" 

Ld  h ow  '  11ealnHhT  keen  li3  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery  is, 
and  how  graphically  he  can  describe  it.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  that  the  heather  blossom  is  his  favourite  flower  Is  it 
•  mere  chance  that  the  two  greatest  Conservative  statesmen  of 
our  generation  have  felt  an  especial  fondness  for  the  home l  es 
Jokers  that  f0       iId  ^^eir  homes,  or  may  we  se  n 

fo? eS  L       -    9  V°^aed  the  "  1uiei  »'ind  "  oJ  old  poets 

loved  to  praise?    Herr  Busch  hints  that  Prince  Bismarc^lias 


Li2°JS'       all,mei?  Yho  retain  anything  of  the  natural  bov 
welcome  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle.    The  author' 

full  ZtYr'^t  °ith?  dark  Pkcesof  the  Varth,  which  a" 
lull  not  only  of  horrid  cruelty,  but  of  wonderful  adventures 
beautiful    quadroons,    Herculean    swordsmen    stealtbv  «S' 

iTth^^uhl/11  ^  «^^^i*3£  aS: 

wiSu'o^TJuseffo1",  lul  nSly  occJr3  ^  cT  ^ 
story.  He  does  not  seem  to  say  to  WmLlf  "Wnl  f  °f  hlS 

but  beneath  his  pen  the  J^&^^£gg% 
in  a  mirage.    The  events,  however,  which  m«j„  th  J 

one  sometimes  feels  as  if  the  thread  of '  ,  ir,    a7entule-  But 

SSJS 

In  "Cajtain  Wrench's  Sasion  »  fn  rt/ o^  dlf  ipa,ted,  reDeSade- 
of  the  narrative  is  i^Z^^^^J^f 
the  grouping  of  necromantic  Hindoo  -ip^  hth  lSFF  '  ° 
and  «  volcanic  ;'  Roumanian  oiKcers     One  t  J'urasians'. 

its:  iS^-.Sr      paper9  a-'  p^ii 

when  he  writes  "  I  ,  ,  ?8  ^3  T"  resPectful  sympatic 

nian  who  di^not1  litt  S^T^  °f  5 
He  moves    a  natural   envy    when   he  admfrV  rt.  ?  ' eWe 
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beads  and  Popo  beads.    As  most  people  know,  those  treasures 
(which  our  glass-makers  cannot  imitate)  are  found  in  the  soil  ot 
Ashanti,  and  are  highly  valued  by  the  people.    To  an  English 
eye  the  success  of  our  imitations  is  perfect,  "  but  the  youngest 
negro  is  not  deceived."    Mr.  Boyle  agrees  with  "the  best  au- 
thorities "  that  these  beads  are  ancient  Egyptian  articles  of  com- 
merce.   But  the  beads   are   "seldom  or  never"   found  with 
mummies.     Apparently  the  Egyptians  only  used  them,  if  use 
them  they  did,  for  traffic  with  the  inland  peoples  of  Africa.  _  Hie 
beads  must  have  travelled  from  hand  to  hand  across  the  continent, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Prah.    They  are  found  in  the  earth  because 
thev   were  concealed  there   by,   or   were    buried  with,  then- 
ancient  owners,  who  may  have  died  in  Rhamsess i  time.  there 
is  much  romance  in  Aggry  beads,  about  which  Mr.  Boyle  ells 
one  of  his  best  stories!     His  paper  on  "  Courage     is  lull  ot 
exciting  modern  instances.     His  essay  on  Arab  and  Sepoy, 
showing  how  the  Sepoy  despises  the  Egyptian,  and  how  a 
va-rne  Panislamism  "  might  overcome   this  contempt,  is  very 
opportune     All  Mr.  Boyle  has  to  say  about  the  Arabs,  their 
character  and  their  future,  is  most  useful  at  present,  and  gives 
additional  value  to  his  stories,  romances,  reminiscences.  Ine 
best  parts  of  the  book  are  like  good  talk  by  a  man  of  much 
and  strange  experience  and  of  vivid  imagination.    To  every  one 
who  likes  such  talk  we  recommend  On  the  Border  Land.    By  the 
way.  Mr.  Boyle  claims  the  license  of  the  story-teller.    But  is  it 
true',  or  onlv'a  touch  of  art,  that  the  Ashanti  chiefs  have  then- 
totems  fashioned  in  gold,  and  crown  their  umbrellas  with  this 
ornament  ?    If  we  had  our  crests  as  handles  for  our  umbrellas, 
errors  of  a  deplorable  sort  might  be  less  common. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  ROBERT  HOPE-SCOTT.* 


JAMES  ROBERT  HOPE-SCOTT  was  a  man  the  record  of 
whose  life,  ranging  from  1812  to  1873,  was  well  worth 
•writing,  not  because  he  appealed  with  the  uudivided  personality 
of  a  whole  symmetrical  career  to  the  sympathies  of  a  broad  mass 
of  survivors,  but  on  account  of  the  separate  and  ostensibly 
diver<nn<*  circles  with  which  one  after  the  other  he  contracted 
ties  not  easy  to  be  forgotten.  The  High  Churchman  is  anxious 
to  hear  of  the  early  life  of  the  typical  lay  member  of  the  great 
Newmanite  set  at  Oxford  ;  the  Romanist  longs  to  know  more  ot 
so  distinguished  a  convert;  the  lawyer  and  the  railroad  specu-  ! 
lator  must  be  warmed  to  one  whose  reputation  m  Parliamentary 
committee-rooms  was  that  of  a  success  of  unparalleled  bril- 
liancy ;  the  literary  man  and  the  disciple  of  Scott  has  kindly 
associations  with  the  adopted  son  and  master  of  Abbotstord  ;  and 
London  society  cannot  yet  have  forgotten  one  so  handsome  and 
so  attractive.  Mr.  Ornsbv's  sympathies  are  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  of  this  multiform  character ;  and  it  is  no  little 
praise  to  be  able  to  note  the  honesty,  fairness,  and  industry  which 
he  shows  in  presenting  so  fullv  the  other  sides. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  much  enhanced  by  the  copious  collec- 
tion of  letters  which  it  contains,  some  from  Mr.  Hope-Scott  him- 
self and  others  addressed  to  him  by  his  correspondents,  notably 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well  as  by  the  sketches  ot 
his  personality  respectively  offered  in  Mr.  Venables's  note  on  his 
forensic  characteristics,  in  Cardinal  Newman's  funeral  sermon,  and 
in  Mr.  Gladstones  letter  to  Miss  Hope-Scott.  Mr.  Hope-Scott 
had  the  good  habit  of  keeping  letters,  and  the  world  has  profited 
accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  three  letters  by 
Br  Puseyi  and  none  from  Mr.  Keble,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  or 
Montalembert,  all  of  whom  it  might  have  been  supposed  would, 
either  in  earlier  or  in  later  days,  have  been  among  Mr.  Hope  s 
correspondents.  .  „. 

James  Robert  Hope,  born  in  1 812,  was  the  third  son  ot  bir 
Alexander  Hope,  a  distinguished  general,  and  brother  ot  one  still 
more  eminent,  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  known  in  the  1  emnsular 
war  as  Sir  John  Hope.    His  eldest  brother,  from  whom  much  had 
been  expected,  died  young,  from  the  effects  of  a  sunstroke ;  but 
the  next  one,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hope,  passed  with  much  credit  and 
popularity  through  public  life,  having  been  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government,    James  Hope  was 
pupil  at  Eton  of  the  genial  and  enthusiastic  Edward  Coleridge, 
and  proceeded  in  due  time  to  Christ  Church,  at  an  interesting 
period,  for  the  college  was  then  at  a  high  academic  level,  and  the 
seed-plot  of  future  Tractarians  and  Peelites.    The  handsome,  ener- 
getic youth  soon  became  the  most  popular  of  undergraduates  as 
one  of  the  "three  Jems"  (the  others  being  future  Governors- 
General  of  India,  as  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Elgin)  ;  but  the 
coming  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  only  acquaintanceship. 
To  the0  disappointment  of  those  who  were  looking  for  great  things, 
Mr  Hope's  academic  career  resulted  in  an  honorary  fourth ;  but 
in  due  time  he  was  elected— on  reputation,  and  not  by  compe- 
tition—to  a  fellowship  at  Merton,  an  institution  which  at  that 
time  reflected  its  mediaeval  picturesqueuess  in  the  spirit  ot  some 
at  least  of  its  members.    James  Hope  was  not  long  in  tailing 
under  such  attractive  influences.    He  sought  the  acquaintance  ot 
Mr.  Newman,  aud  enlisted  under  his  banner.    A  mental  struggle 
as  to  the  choice  of  profession  gave  a  grave  tone  to  his  years  ot 
early  manhood,  characteristic  of  a  man  whose  constitutional  re- 
serve took  the  shape  of  masking  deep  feelings  under  external 
sunniness.     Barrister  was  ultimately  his  decision  rather  than 

*  Memoirs  of  James  Robert  Hope-Scott,  of  Abbjtsford.     By  Robert 
Omsby.  2  vols.   London :  John  Murray.  18S4. 


clergyman  ;  although  the  good  old  general  his  father  exerted  his 
influence  on  that  side.  But  it  was  a  choice  made  under  the 
deepest  religious  feeling,  and  the  hope  of  reviving  the  much 
neglected  study  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  obviously  a  strong 
operative  inducement.  At  this  period,  too,  he  had  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  science  of  academic  and  religious  archaeology, 
and  a  history  of  Merton  College,  travelling  over  the  field  of 
University  and  collegiate  antiquities,  was  taken  in  hand,  although, 
somewhat  inexplicably  left  to  drop  without,  as  far  as  we  see, 
a  fragment  surviving  the  change  of  purpose.  When  he  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  a  rare  opportunity  fell  to  Mr.  Hope, 
and  it  was  admirably  taken  hold  of.  The  Cathedral  Chapters 
were  threatened  in  1840  with  that  rash  and  ignorant  legislation 
from  which  they  have  been  ever  since  suffering ;  so  they  decided  to 
appear  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Knight 
Bruce,  their  leader,  made  a  speech  which  was  sound  and  dry,  and 
Mr  Hope,  the  junior,  followed  with  an  oration  alike  conspicuous 
for  argument  aud  logic,  and  which  at  once  made  him  famous. 

The  Chancellorship  of  the  dioctse  of  Salisbury  was  appropriately 
conferred  on  him  by  Bishop  Denison  ;  and  so,  alike  by  his  merits 
and  through  his  professional  and  official  standing,  he  stood  in  the 
enviable  position  of  trusty  counsellor  of  a  party  of  high  principles, 
much  learning,  ready  talents,  buoyant  resolves,  and  selt-assured  of  a 
future  which  was  sure  to  live  in  history  whether  beaten  or 
victorious.    But  the  worm  was  soon  at  the  root  of  the  vine.  Ot 
the  complications  arising  out  of  Tract  XC.  we  need  not  speak  ;  they 
did  not  directly  affect  Mr.  Hope,  but  they  must  have  left  their 
mark  on  his  soul.    In  1841  and  1842  a  storm  suddenly  beat  up, 
to  the  full  burst  of  which  he  found  himself  exposed.  Events 
travel  so  fast  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  grateful  if  we 
help  them  to  realize  the  once  distinguished  Prussian,  M.  deBunsen, 
by  noting  that  he  was  not  only  a  keen  and  practised  diplomatist, 
and  a  wide-read  scholar,  but  a  mystic  and  picturesque  religion- 
ist and  father  of  the  phrase  "  the  Church  of  the  Future.     In  all 
his  characters  he  unhappily  fixed  his  attention  on  Jerusalem,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  balancing  the  political  and  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  at  the  Holy  City  by  evolving 
some  dbnitary  who  should  represent  a  combination  of  general 
Protestantism.    This  he  proposed  to  do  by  setting  up  a  joint 
bishopric  for  England  and  Prussia;  the  prelate  to  be,  indeed, 
consecrated  in  England,  but  on  conditions  which  really  involved  a 
surrender  by  England  to  the  "  Evangelical    Establishment  in 
Prussia,  and  not  the  acceptance  by  that  country  of  Anglican  prin- 
ciples- a  bishop  who  should  be  ornamental  to  Prussia,  without 
committing  it  to  the  principle  of  Episcopacy.    The  scheme  was 
I  hurried  through  by  an  Act  of  the  short  autumn  Session  of  1841, 
which  had  much  else  to  think  of  now  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  j  ust 
1  returned  to  power.    Archbishop  Howley  and  Bishop  Bloinneld 
strayed  afield  at  the  spiriting  of  M.  de  Bunsen,  and  even  such  men 
as  Samuel  Wilberforce  and  Dr.  Hook  favoured  the  project.  For  a 
time,  too,  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Hope  were  a  little  fascinated,  but 
they  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  graceful  and  dignified 
retreat;  and,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hope  is  concerned,  the  upshot  was  the 
isaiie  of  his  one  publication,  a  very  powerful  pamphlet.  Bat 
the  wound  rankled,  and  its  results  were  even  more  disastrous  with 
a  more  distinguished  man  ;  for  to  Mr.  Newman,  as  he  has  told  us 


old  us 

a  more  uisunpiouiiu  ,  —       -      -  -        _  ,  . 

in  the  Apologia,  the  Jerusalem  bishopric  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  though  that  event  was  heralded  by  the  publication  ot 
Tk-  Lives  of  the  British  Saints,  on  which  he  consulted  Mr.  Hope. 
The  correspondence  published  by  Mr.  Ornsby  will  be  curious  for 
the  historian  of  the  Church  Revival.  Mr.  Hope  s  advice  was  on 
the  side  of  toning  down  the  visible  tendencies  to  Romanism  ot  the 
biographers,  but  chiefly  upon  grounds  of  prudence.  _ 

Mr.  Newman's  secession  in  1S45  left  Mr.  Hope  a  working 
and  pious  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  the  old 
vigour  and  confldence  were  gone.  No  doubt  also,  although 
Mr  Ornsby  touches  rather  briefly  upon  the  incident,  and  does 
not  recur  to  it.  his  alienation  was  helped  in  the  slight  put  upon 
him  by  the  rashly  cautious  dignitaries  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  who  avoided  putting  him  upon  the  Council  of  Trinity 
College  in  Glenalmond,  in  helping  to  found  which  he  had  so 
nobly"  lavished  time,  thought,  and  means.  This  was  a  wrong 
which  would  have  deeply,  if  silently,  burnt  itself  into  his  sensitive 
nature  A  similar  repulse  in  reference  to  a  similar  institution  in 
Ireland  did  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  man  who,  in  the  nobility  ot 
his  character  and  the  charm  of  his  personal  aspect,  might  be  com- 
pared to  James  Hope.  We  mean  of  course  Augustus  Stafford. 
But  it  did  the  mischief  with  some  other  colleagues  who  could  ill 
have  been  spared  to  the  Irish  Church.  Then  in  1850  came  the 
Gorham  iudAment,  on  which  in  the  same  autumn  was  piled  the 
burden  of  the  Papal  aggression  madness ;  and  on  an  early  bunday 
in  18;  1  Mr.  Hope  and"  Archdeacon  Manning  were  received  into 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Society  was  startled  at  this  act  on  the  part 
of  the  layman,  so  carefully  "had  he  been  for  years  nursing  his 
thoughts  within  his  breast. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Hope  appeared  as  a  champion 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  in  the  early  days  after  the  Gorham 
iud-ment,  in  March  1S50,  when  he  was  forward  in  promoting,  in 
concert  with  a  few  other  leading  Churchmen,  a  declaration,  halt 
protest  and  half  prophecy,  in  depreciation  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Ornsby  gives  two  para- 
graphs from  this  paper,  but  he  does  not  quote  that  passage  which 
probably  more  than  anything  else  dissuaded  persons  who  agreed 
with  its  general  scope  from  signing  the  paper.  The  assertion  therein 
contained  was  to  the  effect  that,  unless  in  some  way  the  Church 
of  En-land  formally  repudiated  the  judgment,  that  would  eventu- 
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ally  bind  the  Church  to  its  false  teaching,  and  so  unchurch  it.  The 
ambiguous  eventuality  had,  no  doubt,  a  specific  meaning  to  each 
signer,  but  not  one  and  the  same  meaning  or.  which  all  must 
agree,  and  no  one  could  take  diversely.  The  result,  was  that 
out  of  the  small  band  Mr.  Hope,  Archdeacon  Manning,  Arch- 
deacon H.  Wilberforce;  and  Mr.  Badeley,  in  no  long  time— four 
years  being  the  longest  term— joined  the  Roman  communion  Drs 
Pusey  and  Mill,  Mr.  Keble,  Mr.  John  Talbot,  and  Lord  Richard 
Cavendish  died  in  full  and  trusting  communion  with,  and  doin<* 
earnest  work  for,  the  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Bennett  still 
survives,  the  honoured  Vicar  of  Frorne. 

Mr.  Hope-Scott's  personality  in  the  davs  of  his  fervent  An- 
glicanism may  best  be  summed  up  in  Mr.  Gladstones  touching 
words  in  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Miss  Hope-Scott 
after  her  father's  death,  and  which  Mr.  Ornsby  prints  in  its 
integrity : — 


From  that  time  I  only  knew  of  his  career  as  one  of  unwearied  religious 
activity,  pursued  with  an  entire  abnegation  of  self,  with  a  deep  enthu- 
siasm, under  a  calm  exterior,  and  with  a  grace  and  irentleness  of  manner 
winch,  joined  to  the  force  of  his  inward  motives,  made  him,  I  think,  with, 
out  doubt  the  most  winning  person  of  his  day. 

_  Before  we  pass  from  this  chapter  of  the  history  we  may  sum  up 
its  incidents  by  saying  that  it  clearly  shows  that  James  Hope  had 
a  character  remarkably  distinguished  both  by  weak  points  and  by 
strong  points.  The  weaker  points  were  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dolence, indecision,  and  a  conscience  so  tender  as  at  times  to  be 
seif-tormenting.  The  strength  of  his  nature  lay  in  the  abstract 
rea  ization  of  the  duty  of  working  as  the  raison  d'itre  of  living 
with  the  strength  of  purpose  to  give  effect  to  this  conclusion,  and  in 
that  physical  power  of  work  which  may  and  often  does  coexist 
with  the  temptation  of  indolence,  although  seldom  efficacious 
unless  supported  by  a  strong  will  and  clear  sense  of  duty.  The 
secretiveness  which  his  fiiends  were  apt  to  complain  of,  doubtless 
with  sufficient  reason,  was  the  natural  result  of  both  phases  of  his 
temperament.  He  was  too  sensitive  in  his  self-comniuuiuo-  to  want 
to  be  seen  into,  and  his  will  was  too  potent  to  desire  to  fall  under 
the  control  of  others,  however  valued  and  beloved. 

In  the  meanwhile  two  incidents  of  great  importance  had  made 
their  mark  on  Mr.  Hopes  life  ;  both  of  them,  Mr.  Ornsby  seems  to 
think,  encouraged  by  his  growing  religious  unsettlement.  We 
will  not  admit  this  as  regards  the  first,  nor  accept  the  half- 
apologetic  form  with  which  the  biographer  tells  us  that  his 
hero  took  to  wife  an  exceptionally  attractive  lady,  daughter 
of  Lockhart  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
name  and  status  still  live  through  her— though  it  has  passed 
by  three   distaffs  —  in   Mr.  Hope-Scott's,  as  lie  then  became, 
daughter,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  lady  of  Abbotsford.    The  other 
incident,  natural  enough  to  a  mind  disturbed  with  troubles 
over  which  it  brooded  silently,  was  that,  in  the  height  of 
the   railroad   mania,  Mr.  Hope  plunged  into  the  business  of 
that  strange  tribunal  where  there  is  no  judge,  but  only  a  jury 
which  charges  itself,  and  no  standard  of  right  or  wrong  either 
legal  or  moral,  but  only  a  fleeting  expediency.    He  rapidly  became 
a  leading,  and  in  due  course  the  leading, "counsel  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bar,  practice  at  which  disqualifies  from  Parliament,  and 
never  leads  to  a  judgeship,  but  is  abundantly  and  sometimes  enor- 
mously lucrative,  with  the  advantage  of  a  complete  holiday  through 
the  recess.    Mr.  Ornsby 's  picture  of  that  peculiar  profession  is 
yivid  and  intelligible  to  outsiders,  and  his  selections  of  cases  iu 
which  Mr.  Hope-Scott  particularly  shone  well  made.  But  the  o-em 
of  the  chapter  is  an  essay— brief,  logical,  and  brilliant -on  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Hope-Scott  iu  his  forensic  aspect  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
V  enables,  himself  a  most  eminent  illustration  of  the  same  Bar. 
The  holidays  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  building  and  planting 
—fascinating  tastes,  and  easy  to  be  indulged  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  proprietor  at  Abbotsford,  in  the 'Highlands,  in  Mayo, 
and  at  Hyeres.     But  were  such  seasons  and  such  recesses  the 
horoscope  which  would  have  been  cast  iu  the  days  of  buoyant 
lractarianism  for  Hope  of  Merton  ? 

That  which  then  would  have  been  anticipated,  and  which  with- 
out respect  to  differences  of  communion  we  should  now  have 
wished  to  record  as  having  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hope-Scott, 
was  a  labour  of  toilsome  davs— a  magnum  opus,  or  opera—  in 
which  he  could  have  raised  a  durable  monument  in  aid  of  religion 
and  the  Church  as  they  might  have  presented  themselves  at°t  he 
time  of  writing  to  the  eyes  of  the  writer.    It  may  be  said  this 
w,19  all  well  for  an  Auglican,  as  Mr.  Hope  was  when  he  took  up 
and  abandoned— why  Mr.  Ornsby  does  not  very  clearly  explain— 
the  history  of  Merton  College.    No  doubt  a  layman  "has  not  the 
elbow-room  in  the  Roman  Church  on  such  questions  as  he  would 
possess  in  the  English  communion.    But  still  he  has  a  wide  field 
as  Kenelm  Uigby  could  testify,  and  W.  G.  Ward,  whose  second 
state  was  that  of  layman,  and  abroad  writers  such  as  De  Maistre, 
Montalembert,  Rio,  and  Ozanam.  Yet  none  of  these  was  a  canonist 
as  Mr.  Hope  was,  so  that  he  might  have  had  even  a  higher  vocation. 
>\  as  the  vocation  of  manipulating  railway  cases,  involving  the 
most  versatile  ingenuity,  quite  as  high?    We  do  not  blame  Mr. 
Hope  for  choosing  this  career.    The  solid  reasons  for  the  decision 
were  weighty.    Still,  as  a  question  of  distinct  preference,  we 
should  have  felt  tho  ideal  was  more  nearly  reached  through 
a  course  of  life  dillering  in  some  important  details  from  that  on 
which  his  most  general  fame  was  based.    It  is  not  censorious 
to  .say  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  something  of  a  moral  right  j 
10  'anticipate  solid  contributions  from  a  recruit  at  once  such  a 
scholar  and  so  accomplished.    Not  even  a  review  or  .1  magazine 
article,  as  far  as  we  are  told,  ever  fell  from  his  pen  as  Anglican  or 


as  Roman  except  that  one  which  he  wrote,  still  very  young,  on 
Merton  College  in  the  British  Critic  while  Mr.  Newman  continued 
to  edit  it.  We  do  not  dwell  on  that  other  avenue  to  fame  by  work 
well  done,  the  public  hfe ;  for  Mr.  Hope-Scott's  special  profession, 
with  its  tempting  material  advantages,  was  a  block  to  this  The 
excuse— unanswerable  within  its  own  sphere— was  ready  for  the 
refusal  to  embark  on  that  career  of  member  of  Parliament  for 
winch.  Mr.  Hope-Scott  possessed  such  conspicuous  qualifications  in 
the  etiquette  which  declares  membership  incompatible  with  plead- 
ing before  Committees;  but  in  compensation  the  greater  Bar 
with  its  higher  aims  and  wider  area,  was  then  lying  open  at  the 
disposal  of  an  advocate  so  eloquent  and  so  ingenious,  and  with  a 
brilliant  reputation  ready-made. 

It  would  also  be  cruel  not  to  take  into  account  the  deep  wounds- 
to  his  affectionate  home-loving  nature  of  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Hope- 
Scott,  and  of  a  second  wife,  most  worthy  also  to  share  his  affec- 
tions—Lady Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister— and  of 
multiplied  bereavements  of  infant  children. 

Cardinal  Newman  indeed  in  his  funeral  sermon,  so  happily 
published  by  the  biographer,  suggests  that  Mr.  Hope-Scott's  "  re- 
finement of  mind"— a  phrase  by  which  he  clearly  points  to 
something  not  far  removed  from  fastidiousness— might  have  stood 
m  his  way  in  the  race  of  public  life.  The  answer  is  easy.  It 
was  not  found  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  committee-room,  where 
neither  clients  nor  opponents  are  apt  to  be  the  worse  for  over- 
refinement,  nor  yet  the  tribunal  before  which  the  counsel  is  plead- 
ing. But  again  the  Cardinal  points  to  the  groove  in  which  the 
public  man  must  move.  But  was'there  no  groove  in  the  occupation 
which  his  friend  made  his  own  ?  He  is  equally  emphatic  on  the 
want  of  ambition  which  he  attributes  to  the  famous  advocate,  and 
in  this  he  is  enthusiastically  seconded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  hia 
letter  to  Miss  Hope-Scott.  We  can  but  bow  to  two  such  authori- 
ties, and  both  of  them  so  intimate  with  the  subject  of  their 
criticisms.  But  still  we  must  ask  what  was  the  feeling  if  it  was 
not  ambition,  which  led  Mr.  Hope  so  eagerly  to  strive"  after,  and 
so  industriously  to  cling  to,  the  leadership  in  his  branch  of  the 
legal  profession?  Ambition  is  not  confined  to  the  hunger  for 
title,  place,  and  pension.  It  is  as  ambitious  to  wish  to°be  re- 
cognized a  poet  as  to  be  created  a  baronet. 

So,  to  conclude,  we  are  driven  to  say  that  Mr.  Hope-Scott's  own 
previous  studies  would  have  qualified  him,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  for  exceptional  services  on  behalf  of  the  communion  of  his 
predilections.    None  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  referred  to 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  Canon  Law  ;  and  in  Canon  Law  he  was 
reputed  a  master.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
t  hurch  we  cannot  conceive  any  more  valuable  contribution  to  its 
cause  than  a  vindication  of  its  disciplinary  system  by  an  Eao-lish- 
man  at  once  laic  and  lawyer,  skilled  in  rhetoric  and  brilliant  in 
society.    We  believe  Anglicanism  would  not  have  suffered  from 
the  assault,  but  probably  gained  by  the  conflict  of  wits  which  it 
would  have  provoked.    But,  if  we  belonged  to  the  other  side,  we 
should  have  felt  that  we  had  not  netted  all  that  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Hope's  change.    In  short,  it  must  be  mournfully 
confessed  by  both  parties  iu  the  controversy  that,  with  all  private 
virtues  and  all  his  self-sacrificing  and  boundless  charities,  with  all 
his  triumphs  before  Private  Bill  Committees,  the  later  compared 
with  the  earlier  life  of  James  Hope-Scott  must,  by  those,  be  they 
Romanists  or  Anglicans,  to  whom  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
is  a  reality,  requiring  for  its  building  up  learning  not  less  than 
piety,  be  sorrowfully  accepted  as  a  disappointment.  We  who  knew 
James  Robert  Hope  knew  what  he  was;  but  he  leaves  a  reputa- 
tion which  must  every  year  become  more  indistinct  as  his  per- 
sonal friends  drop  off    What  will  remain  will  be  the  tradition  of 
a  man  whom  all  believed  capable  of  enriching  posterity  with 
enduring  legacies  which  stand  represented  by  one  eloquent  speech, 
and  one  pungent  pamphlet,  spring  fruits  both  of  them. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

l\/pS.  COMYNS  CARR  deserves  a  wreath  in  the  Capitol  or 
-m-  at  least  a  crown  of  violeUes  de  Parme,  sent  with  <rreat  care 
from  Italy  to  England.  She  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  novel  of 
Italian  life  that  reconciles  the  savage  critic,  who  from  much  pro- 
vocation has  been  wont  to  gnash  his  teeth  over  such  novels,  to  the 
subject,  or  rather  (which  is  in  fact  what  all  good  books  do)  she 
has  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  critic  to  bother  himself  about  the 
subject  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  that  her  characters  are  men  and 
women,  quite  true  and  real.  Whether  (which  they  probably  are 
also)  they  are  exact  copies  of  the  actual  peasants  round  Genoa 
becomes  a  merely  academic  question.  At  least  they  do  not  found 
their  pretensions  to  be  Genoese  on  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
human  beings,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  literary,  o/would-be- 
lterary,  compatriots  of  theirs  in  the  world  of  fiction.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  to  judge  her  in  this  «  coinpara- 
tive,  rascally"  fashion,  for  her  book  has  the  merit  not  merely 
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of  recompensing  the  reader  for  the  many  woes  which  he  has 
heretofore  suffered  at  the  hand3  of  Italianate  novelists,  hut  of 
making  him  forget  them.    The  main  theme  of  La  Fortunina  is 
simple  enough.    A  young  peasant  who  has  remained  unmarried 
out  of  deference  for  a  rather  masterful  mother,  discovers  on  his 
way  to  market  a  child  abandoned  on  the  hank  of  a  stream,  and 
in  danger  of  perishing.    He  rescues  it,  and,  after  intending  to 
deposit  it  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  the  town,  relents  and 
determines,  in  spite  of  scandal  and  in  spite  of  his  mother's 
grumbles,  to  bring  it  up  as  his  own.    Things  go  on  for  some 
years,  during  which  he  cherishes  the  infant  (the  ill-tempered 
old  mother,  but  not  so  ill  as  ill-tempered,  disappearing  early) 
and  the  memory  of  a  kind  of  dream-love  of  his— a  girl  whom 
he  has  seen  at  a  village  festa  and  long  lost  sight  of.  Then 
the  intrigue  knots  itself.    The  girl  reappears,  and  the  reader, 
if  not  Pietro  Paggi,  the  hero,  knows  at  once  that  she,  Vittoria 
Yite,  is  La  Fortunina's  mother.    But  Pietro  has  slipped  rather 
than  fallen  into  the  nets  of  a  damsel  of  his  own  neighbourhood, 
Teresina  delia  Fontana,  in  whom  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  hesitates 
not  to  let  us  see  a  very  much  worse  specimen  of  womankind,  for 
all  her  demureness,  than  the  lost  and  reckless  Vittoria.  Then 
there  is  the  male  villain  of  the   book,  Carlo  Strappa,  "the 
Americano,"  as  the  somewhat  envious  inhabitants  of  the  village 
to  which  he  has  returned  with  money  (no  one  quite  knows  how 
got)  call  him.    How  the  Americano,  designing  to  do  Pietro  the 
worst  of  injuries,  in  reality  brings  about,  the  happiness  of  his  life  ; 
how  the  child  Fortunina  is  a  good  angel  both  to  her  real  mother 
and  her  putative  father;  and  how  a  very  unpromising  business 
conies  to  a  very  good  ending  may  be  left  for  readers  to  discover. 
The  book,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  a  really  pleasant  one.  Local 
colour  is  used  and  not  abused  ;  there  is  no  topsiturvification  of 
sentiment;  and  if  the  reader  is  inclined  to  think  Vittoria  on 
the  whole  rather  too  good  for  her  lot,  that  is  a  reflection  which 
has  frequently  occurred  in  reference  to  the  things  of  this_  world 
to  many  persons,  from  Alfonso  el  Sabio  downwards.    Y\  hat  is 
most  particularly  to  be  commended  in  the  book  is  its  comfortable 
freedom  from  fine  writing.    On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  well  to 
temper  unqualified  eulogv,  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  may  be  reminded 
that  the  phrase  "  figure  of  a  man,"  "  figure  of  a  girl,"  and  so  forth, 
which  she  uses  not  unfrequently,  is  not  commendable  unless  m 
evident  and  designed  burlesque.    We  really  have  nothing  else 
against  La  Fortunina. 

"  Remember,"  said  an  aged  journalist  once  to  an  aspiring  novice, 
41  that  you  must  not  be  too  clever."    Mr.  Norris  has  always  been 
in  need  of  this  admonition,  and  in  Thirlby  Hall  he  is  perhaps 
more  in  need  of  it  than  ever.    To  explain,  or  at  least  to  illustrate, 
what  we  mean,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  before  reading  the  book 
we  gave  it  to  another  person,  a  confirmed  novel- reader,  to  read. 
The  verdict  was  very  unfavourable.    Our  verdict  after  reading  it 
is  not  unfavourable;  but  we  have  not  the  least  difficulty  m 
accounting  for  the  discrepancy.    In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Norris  is 
a  long  time  in  getting  any  story  that  he  has  to  tell  into  working 
order.    In  the  second,  his  hero  'is  justly  described  by  the  best  cha- 
racter in  the  book,  at  the  end  of  it,  as  "  having  no  definite  ideas, 
never  knowing  what  he  would  be  at,  and  possessing  just  enough 
intelligence  to  spoil  a  pleasant  stupid  fellow  without  making  a 
clever  one  of  him."    In  the  third,  the  villain  is  such  an  exceed- 
ingly refined  and  quintessential  villain  that  it  is  not  quite  certain 
whether  he  is  a  villain  at  all.    Now  all  this,  especially  when  the 
indeterminate   hero  tells  the  story  with  a  great  deal  of  very 
faintly  accentuated  irony  of  himself,  and  when  he  tells  it  at  very 
great  length,  is  quite  fatal  to  that  honest,  straightforward  en- 
joyment which  the  majority  of  readers  look  for  in  novels.  We 
shall  go  further,  and  say  that,  though  we  have  got  some  enjoy- 
ment out  of  Mr.  Norris's  book  ourselves,  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  ought  to  have  done  so.    His  novel-style  is  something  like  a 
conversational  style  which,  if  not  very  common,  is  not  un- 
known.   The  talker  does  not  say  anything  very  striking  or  very 
witty;  but  he  has  an  obliging  air  of  leaving  his  auditor  to 
put  the  dots  on   the  i's,  and  a  still  more  obliging  air  of  feel- 
ing sure  that  the  auditor  is  a  clever  enough  fellow  to  do  it. 
If°the  said  auditor  is  not  stupid  enough,  or  honest  enough,  or 
impatient  enough  to  get  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing,  he  sometimes 
feels  it  flattering,  and  sometimes  when  his  own  mood  exactly 
supplements  that  of  the  speaker  he  really  enjoys  it.    But  these 
cases  are  perhaps  rarer  than  that  of  simple  impatience.  Mr.  Norris 
is  always  laughing  in  a  mild,  gentlemanlike,  sleeve-contained  man- 
ner at  his  heroes,  and  his  personages  and  himself.    Speaking  as 
personally  as  a  critic  has  any  right  to  do,  that  is  a  mood  with 
which  we  have  much  sympathy ;  but  it  is  not  a  mood  with  which 
the  majority  of  any  public,  and  least  of  all  the  British  public,  is 
likely  to  sympathize.  As  for  the  story  of  Thirlby  Hall  it  is  double. 
It  turns  partly  on  the  machinations  of  a  finished  rauricn  who  has 
been  disinherited  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father  to  get 
himself,  or  at  least  his  son  (for  he  has  this  redeeming  spark  of 
natural  feeling),  reinstated,  and  partly  on  the  schemes  of  a  femme 
incomprise,  Lady  Constance  Milner,  to  get  married  well,  and  for 
choice  to  Charles  Maxwell,  the  hero  who  is,  in  default  of  the 
vaurieu  and  his  child,  the  heir.    Charles  Maxwell,  so  excellently 
described  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  really  in  love  with  another 
voung  woman,  but  is  quite  bewitched  and  mastered  by  Lady 
Constance's  wiles,  not  to  mention  that  he  is  made  a  complete  fool  of 
by  his  cousin  the  vaurien.  The  actual  story  is  slight  and  a  little  im- 
probable ;  the  chief  appeal  of  the  book  lying  in  the  character-sketches 
and  in  the  running  commentary  of  mild  sarcasm  which  the  author 
(through  the  not  very  well  selected  medium  of  Charles  Maxwell 


himself)  pours  upon  almost  every  one  of  his  personages.  Not  for 
the  first  time  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Norris  has  read  his  Thackeray  too 
well  and  not  quite  wisely  enough.  We  have  very  strong  doubts 
whether  Thackeray  as  a  novelist  is  imitable  at  all,  his  method 
being  almost  irreducible  to  any  general  principles  that  can  be  safely 
applied  by  an  inferior  hand.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Norris,  though 
both  here"  and  elsewhere  he  has  produced  work  of  considerable 
interest  and  merit,  does  not  seem  to  manage  it. 

The  novels  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Spender  increase  in  number,  and  they 
do  not  show  any  appreciable  falling  off  in  merit.  But  unluckdy 
theirs  is  a  kind  which  had  need  to  show  some  appreciable  advance. 
They  are  quite  readable,  and  by  no  means  ill-written,  while  the 
author  appears  to  take  some  considerable  pains  with  their  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Nobody  itself,  though  the  idea  of  an  ill-treated  outcast 
coming  back  as  a  millionaire  to  lord  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
youthful  troubles  is  not  very  novel  or  very  promising,  has  a  toler- 
ably sufficient  differentia  of  plot  and  some  fair  incident.  Yere 
Rashleigh,  the  heroine,  is  a  rather  agreeable  heroine.  But  the 
reader  fails  to  take  much  interest  in  Eeuben  Sell  wood's  vindictive 
and  rather  unintelligible  plans  against  the  Rashleigh  family,  and 
his  son,  Godfrey  Sellwood,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  hero, 
is  desperately  conventional— only  less  conventional  than  his  friend 
the  Hon.  Charles  Lloyd.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  no  young  man 
ever  talked  such  dreary  trash  as  Godfrey  Sellwood  talks  to  his 
unhappy  father  (who  is  very  long  about  turning  him  out  of  doors)  ; 
but  any  young  man  who  does  so  talk  has  no  business  in  a  novel 
except  as  a  butt.  Lastly,  the  story  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
humoui'3  of  a  rather  odd  kind  of  election,  frightens  Reuben 
Sellwood  out  of  his  headstrong  attitude,  is  a  story  of  a  cock  and 
of  a  bull  which  such  a  man  would  have  been  very  unlikely  to  be 
cowed  by.  However,  the  heroine  makes  some  amends  for  all 
this ;  and  the  book,  as  has  been  said,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  The  author  should  be  a  little  more  careful  of  the  quota- 
tions and  illusions  with  which  she  garnishes  her  work.  We  are 
not  aware  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  ever  said,  "  After  me,  the 
Delude."  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should ; 
and,  In  the  second,  her  piety  and  propriety  would  have  been  much 
shocked  at  any  such  sentiment.  There  is  a  difference  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 

A  novel  by  a  novice  (and  such  Mr.  Wynter  Frore  Knight  would 
seem  to  be,  for  the  mention  of  no  previous  work  is  tacked  on  to  his 
ingeniously-devised  pen-name),  which  contains  a  murder,  a  mys- 
tery, and"  a  trial,  is  likely  to  strike  the  breast  of  the  fearful 
reviewer  with  alarms.    It  does  not  become  less  alarming  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  author  is  jocularly  inclined  in  the  interval  of  his 
mysteries  and  his  murders.    Early  Lost,  Late  Found,  however, 
rather  agreeably  disappoints  him  whose  experience  of  many  woes 
makes  him  apprehensive  of  more.  Mr.  Knight  needs  practice  in  the 
cliarpente  of  a  plot,  and  his  social  satire  shows  more  good  intention 
than  polish,  more  ingenuity  of  conception  than  patience  of  execu- 
I  tion.    But  his  story  and  personages  (the  latter  are  rather  unneces- 
sarily numerous)  are  not  without  interest,  and  he  sometimes 
succeeds  in  being  really  funny.    The  devotion  of  an  aged  clergy- 
man to  his  pigs,  and  the  way  in  which  he  mistakes  admiring 
expressions  from  his  daughter's  lovers  for  tributes  to  his  favourites, 
is  not  perhaps  a  very  novel  or  a  very  merry  jest,  but  another 
sprout  of  Mr.  Knight's  fancy  is  not  bad.    A  sporting  squire  13 
killed,  and  a  certain  humanitarian  couple  among  bis  neighbours, 
who  look  upon  field  sports  with  horror,  hit  upon  an  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  death  which  is  quite  satisfactory  to  themselves. 
The  horrid  man  was  never  happy  unless  he  was  killing  something, 
and,  being  for  the  moment  out  of  victims,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  lulled  himself.    This  kind  of  wit,  however,  is  particularly 
likely  to  be  overdone,  and  Mr.  Knight  has  certainly  overdone  it. 
In  the  same  way  he  has  got  to  learn  that  serious  characters  need 
not,  and.  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must  not,  talk  "  book."  In 
fact,  he  has  plenty  to  learn,  but  it  does  not  appear  by  any  means 
impossible  that  some  day  or  other  he  may  learn  it.  Now  there  are 
a  good  many  of  his  fellow  workmen  and  workwomen  in  the  craft 
ofnovel-writing  of  whom  it  would  be  very  rash  to  say  this. 

Dr.  Heidenhoff's  Process  is  one  of  those  hooks  which  are  likely 
to  be  very  ditfereutlv  judged,  and  in  reference  to  which  it  is  not 
very  easy  even  for  a  wary  and  experienced  critic  to  assign  final 
reasons  for  his  own  judgment.  For  it  is  a  book  liking  or  disliking 
of  which  will  depend  wholly  on  what  has  been  called  the  'J  total 
nervous  impression."  In  our  case  that  impression  is  distinctly 
favourable,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive  a  mood  (the  fate  of 
hooks  of  this  kind  is  always  more  or  less  a  matter  of  mood)  in 
which  a  judge  not  by  any  means  incompetent  might  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  "  The  book  is  American,  but  it  is  entirely  free 
from  neo- American  markaadage.  It  is  brief,  goes  directly  to  the 
point,  indulges  in  hardly  any  elaborate  analysis  of  character,  and, 
except  for  the  quaint  and  rather  far-fetched  conceit  which  gives 
it  its  title  and  its  conclusion,  it  might  almost  be  called  matter  of 
fact.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  those  curious  American  villages 
where  society  finds  in  the  drug-store  clerk  and  the  gunsmith's 
assistant  its  Amadis  and  its  Galaor,  where  the  chief  intellectual 
dissipation  is  a  prayer-meeting,  and  where,  notwithstanding,  a 
certain  level  not  altogether  low  of  manners  and  education  is  kept 
up.  The  belle  of  the  village  is  Madeline  Brand,  a  coquette  with 
a  heart  capable  of  passion — a  combination  which  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
rinbt  in  representing  as  a  very  dangerous  one.  The  drug-store 
clerks  and  the  gunsmiths'  assistants  sigh  in  vain,  or  only  with 
the  result  of  passing  gleams  of  favour,  until  at  length  one  of 
them,  Harry  Burr,  is'  luckier.  Madeline  half  engages  herself  to 
him,  without  however  having  really  given  him  her  heart.  Then 
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a  more  dangerous  counterjumper  appears  on  the  scene  with  city 
manners  and  a  handsome  face.    Harry  is  at  once  discarded  and 
in  despair  leaves  the  place.    When  he  returns  he  hears  to  his 
horror  that  there  has  been  a  scandal  and  that  Madeline  lias 
disappeared    He  hunts  for  her  in  Boston,  at  last  finds  her, 
and,  regardless  of  what  has  happened,  once  more  begs  her  to 
marry  him.  _  At  first  incredulous,  she  at  last  consents  without 
much  knowing-  what  she  is  doing.     But  his  devotion  slowly 
awakes  in  her  real  love  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  determines 
her  not  to  bind  him  for  life  to  a  wife  with  a  dishonoured  and 
rankling  memory      The  book  has  begun  with  a  suicide-an 
episodic  one,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  ;  the  reader  may 
be  left  to  discover  whether  or  no  it  ends  with  one.    But  the  end- 
ing is  preluded  by  a  quaint  and  rather  violent  conceit  of  the 
authors  brought  in  in  a  fashion  which  also  may  be  left  for  the 
book  to  explain.    Br.  Ileidenhoff,  of  whom  the  reader  may  be 
surprised  not  to  have  heard  anything  all  this  time,  is  a  physician 
with  a  nostrum  for  taking  away  the  memory  of  particular  deeds 
by  electricity,  a  process  which  he  maintains  not  merely  to  be 
beneficent  to  the  individual,  but  cf  the  greatest  importance  to 
society     W  e  own  that,  to  our  thinking,  this  part  of  the  book 
might  be  cut  down,  if  not  cut  away,  with  great  advantage.  But 
the  story  in  itself  a  skilfully  and  almost  powerfully  told;  the 
revulsion  of  Madeline  s  feelings  .in  the  last  scenes  is  drawn  with 
truth  and  effect,  and  the  total  impression  of  the  book  is  one  of  un- 
questionable though  rather  morbid  pathos.    The  scene  in  which 
Madeline  and  Hairy  meet  again,  and  she  takes  his  olfers  for  a 

W?f  ,Var|etT  °l  iS*}%$  reveBge*  ia  worth  ■  **atepaper 
basketful  of  the  iiddle-laddling  triviality  with  which  some  in- 
dustrious and  not  altogether  undeserving  writers  have  recently 
identified  the  term  American  novel,  and  which  some  silly  En-lish- 
Tn  ^.E^sh™men  seem  to  take  as  a  new  revelation,  instead 
of  a  skilful  pastiche  of  the  style  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a-o. 
Mr.  Bellamy  s  characters  are  not  so  clever  as  some  of  their  cc7n- 
temporanes  m  faction;  but  they  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  not 
of  leather  and  prunella. 


THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  G1ZEIL" 
ii. 

A  FTER  considering  all  the  iconoclasm  with  which  we  con- 
Xi-  eluded  our  last  article,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  those  old 
theories  of  construction  which  are  confirmed,  or  fresh  ones  that 
are  suggested,  by  the  new  measurements.  By  aptnW  those 
principles  of  '-inductive  metrology  »  which  he  has  himself  else- 
where explained  Mr.  Petrie  finds  that  two  measures  were  used  bv 
the  Pyramid-builders-one  of  20-62  British  inches,  with  a  pro- 
bable error  of  -oi,  which  he  calls  a  cubit,  and  the  other  7^7  with 
a  probable  error  of  -002,  which  he  calls  a  digit ;  but  it  seems  at 
firs  sight  a  strange  fact  that  the  cubit  is  not  a  simplo  multiple 
of  the  digit.  Mr.  Petrie,  however,  points  out  thai  «  a  square 
cubit  is  the  double  of  a  square  of  20  digits,  so  that  halves  of  areas 

digit,.  fins  relation  was  suggested  bv  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  great  principles  of  construction  found  to  satisfy  the  new 
measurements  is  that  the  squares  of  many  of  the  fines  of  the 
Pyramid  bear  simple  numerical  relations  to  each  other  ;  the 
other  is  that  many  of  the  lines  bear  a  rr  proportion  to  each 
other.  For  instance,  the  height  of  the  Pyramid  is  the  radius 
of  a  circle  whose  circumference  equals  the  perimeter  of  the 

^AraM  %1L-V^  n°th5  here  ,hat  il  ^  o»'  base  is 
44°  °f  Mr.  Petrie s  new  cubits  in  length.  The  width  of  the 
Ws  Chamber  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  of  which  the  circum- 
ference is  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  a  side,  and  the  height  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  iact  that  the  length  of  the  chamber  is  Uvi-  o  tl  e 
breadth  The  height  of  the  end,  therefore,  is  equal  to  *™  times 
its  width.  And  this  relation  determines  the  form  of  the  sectTon 
of  all  the  passages,  the  gallery,  and  ramps-the  passages  &K? 
the  gallery  |ths  and  the  ramps  &th  the  size  of  the  end  in  each 
direction.  \  e  have  seen  that  the  coffer  is  so  roughly  made  t  at 
no  theory  of  its  construction  can  be  regarded  as\ery  ^bable 
btill,  the  most  probable  seems  to  be  that  its  dimensions  are  ail 
respectively  >th  of  those  of  the  chamber.  tensions  are  all 

In  the  relations  between  the  dimensions  of  the  Kinjy's  Chamber 
given  a  one,  the  height  is  taken  to  be  the  height  of  the  walls  but 

walls  And  taking  the  height  from  the  floor  of  the  Kind's 
Chamber,  we  find  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  holds  in  all  the 
other  chambers,  and  which  Mr.  Petrie  states  as  follows  ■  T hi 
squares  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Kings  Chamber,  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  the  Antechamber,  and  the  Subterranean  Chamber  are 
all  even  numbers  ol  square  cubits,  and  nearly  all  multiples  of  10 
From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  squares  of  all  the 
diagonals  of  the  sides  of  these  chambers,  and  their  cubic  diagonals 
arc  likewise  multiples  of  10  square  cubits:  and  the  Kine'l 
and  Queen  s  Chambers  are  so  arranged  that  the  cubic  diagonals 
are  m  even  hundreds  of  square  cubits,  or  multiples  of  10  cubits 
squared."  The  levels  at  which  the  chambers  were  placed  Seeni 
to  have  been  determined  as  follows :-« The  King's  Chamber 
was  placed  at  the  level  where  the  vertical  section  of  the  Pyramid 
was  halved,  where  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section  was  half 

The  Solution  of  the  Pyramid  Problem.    Iiv  Robert  Rallard. 
The  Great  Pyramid.   By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
The  Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh.    By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. 


that  of  the  base,  where  the  diagonal  from  corner  to  corner 
wa  equal  to  the  length  of  the  base,  and  where  the  middle 
J,  \as  equal  to  half  the  diagonal  of  the  base.  The 

Queens  Chamber  was  placed  at  half  this  height  above  the  base, 
and  exactly  m  the  middle  of  the  Pyramid  from  N.  to  7" 
and  the  apex  of  the  « construction  chambers  is  at  about  the 
same  height  above  the  floor  of  the  King's  Chamber  as  that  is 
above  the  floor  of  the  Queen's  Chamber/'  Thicker  courses  were 
perhaps  intentionally,"  introduced  in  the  masonry  where  the 
area  of  tne  course  was  a  multiple  of  i  the  base  area.  The 
only  other  relations  of  any  certainty  are  that  the  lengths  "  of  the 
entrance  passage,  the  ascending  passage,  the  antechamber  pas- 
sages, and  perhaps  the  Queen's  Chamber  passage,  are  all  in  round 
numbers  of  cubits,"  while  the  horizontal  length  of  the  "gallery" 
is  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of  its  end  above  the  base:  and, 
lastly,  the  outer  length,  at  an  extreme  maximum,"  of  the  coffer 
may  have  been  ^-  of  the  length  of  the  Pyramid  base  ;  and,  as 
the  inner  length  of  the  second  Pyramid  coffer  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  its  Pyramid,  this  is  rendered  the  more  likely." 

These  are  the  theories  which  are  rendered  most  probable  by  Mr 
Petrie  s  new  measurements.  But  one  naturally  asks  for  a  theory 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  to  account  for  the  mystery  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  What  was  it  built  for?  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  it  was  intended  for  a  tomb;  but  it  must  have  been, 
something  more;  its  builders  would  hardly  have  constructed  it  so- 
exactly  for  a  mere  whim.  What  object,  then,  had  they  in  taking 
so  much  care  ?  and  in  particular  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  grand 
gallery  .  These  questions  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  even  notice,  except 
to  completely  overthrow  the  "  accretion  theory,"  yet  we  cannot 
leave  the  subject  without  asking  what  explanation  is  possible 

It  is  unfortunate  that  both  the  books  to  which  we  referred  at 
the  beginning  of  our  last  article,  and  each  of  which  advocates  a 
theory,  were  written  before  Mr.  Petrie  had  published  his  vast 
collection  of  facts.    This  is  specially  true  of  Mr.  Ballard's  work- 
lor  the  author  has  evidently  taken  much  trouble  in  calculating 
details,  from  data  which  now  turn  out  to  be  mistaken     All  hit 
new  ratios  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and,  in 
particular,  the  relation  he  points  out  between  them  and  the  ratios 
ot  the  pen  tangle,  though  ingenious,  are  mere  geometrical  accidents  ■ 
.  the  7T  proportion  explaining  the  facts  more  nearly  than  any  other 
I  theory  of  construction.    His  theory  of  the  construction  "of  the 
I  se,con.d.  Pjramid  is  vitiated  by  his  taking  a  value  for  its  slope 
which  is  as  much  as  24'  outside  the  probable  error  of  Mr  Petrie's 
measurement  of  it.  c* 
His  main  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  Pyramids  occurred  to 
Mi.  Ballard  twenty-three  years  ago.    As  he  was  then  passin- 
through  Egypt  by  train,  and  "  noticed  their  clear-cut  lines  a-ainst 
the  shv,  and  their  constantly  changing  relative  position,"  be  said 
to  himself  ''Here  be  the  theodolites  of  the  Egyptians."  The- 
boundaries  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  Nile  valley  must  have 
continually  been  destroyed,  or  shifted,  by  the  annual  overflowing* 
ol  the  river,  and  the  Pyramids,  according  to  this  theory,  were  tie 
great  surveying  instruments  by  which  they  could  be  "readjusted. 
Direction  lines  could  be  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
1  yiuniids  as  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the  necessity  of  not  eon- 
kising  their  outlines  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  the  third 
1  yramid  was  cased  with  red  granite.    Mr.  Ballard  then  shows 
how  these  direction  lines  might  be  very  accurately  determined 
with  he  help  of  a  small  model  of  the  group,  and  be  connected  with 
the  other  groups  of  Pyramids  in  the  Nile  valley,  thus  formin-  a 
\ ast  system  of  tnangulation  for  the  whole  country.    Each  of  the 
Obehsks  may  have  marked  a  point  in  the  direction  lines,  and  the 
lopes  0  its  sides  may  have  been  equal  to  the  apparent  slope  of  the 
n.arestedgeofoneoithePvramidsasseenfromit 

Hie  simplicity  and  convenience  of  this  use  of  the  Pyramids 
depends  however,  upon  certain  plain  ratios  supposed  to  hold  good 
lor  the  Gizeh  group,  and  from  which  "  a  system  of  trigonometry 
ensues  in  which  base,  perpendicular,  and  hypotheneuse  of  eve  y 
ti  tangle  is  a  whole  measure  without  fractions."  Unfortunatel"y 
h^  system  cannot  be  accepted,  for  these  plain  ratios  are  incon- 
sistent _  with  Mr.  Petrie  s  new  measurements ;  and  with  them  of 
course  is  also  overthrown  the  cubit  of  20-2' inches,  which  Mr 
Ballard  deduces  from  them. 

But  though  the  simplicity  and  neatness  of  Mr.  Ballard's  theory 
cannot  be  maintained,  we  must  not  forget  Mr.  Petrie's  kindlv 
warning  that,  in  giving  the  old  theories  a  "decent  burial" "we 
should  take  care  that  in  our  haste  none  of  the  wounded  ones  are 
Wd  alive  -  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  quite  possible  that,  amongst 
heir  other  objects,  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  may  have  been  Sot 
the  purpose  Mr.  Ballard  supposes. 

A  theory  much  more  strikingly  in  agreement  with  the  facts  is 
that  suggested  in  the  little  book  by  Mr.  Proctor.  Proc  us  haS 
recorded  the  tradition  » that  the  Pyramids  of  Esypt  terminated 
above  ma  platform,  from  which  the  priests  made  \heii  ce  eS 
observations. '  Working  out  this  suggestion  Mr  VrliZ 
poses  that  each  Pyramid  was  an  SgEgj  oterSSy" fr onT 
which  the  priests  «  ruled  the  stars  "  in  favour  of  Us  bu  Id  1'  l£ 
g  yes  reasons  for  a  probable  Chaldean  influence  in  the  Sin  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  shows  how  this  theory  would  a-ree  with 
Chaldean  ideas  of  astrology ;  and,  in  particular,  why  each  w 
needed  a  separate  Pyramid.  The  entrance  passage  would  be  u  el 
o  orient  the  Pyramid  and  hence  would  be  pointed  at  ome  bi  -  ht 
star  at  its  lower  culmination.  A  vertical  shaft  from  the  Wr 
end  of  the  passage  to  the  surface  would  allow  a  pi  mb-l  ne  to  be 
placed  due  south  of  another  at  its  entrance.  As  W after  hver 
01  masonry  was  added  the  passage  would  be  continued  twfihl 
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layers  in  order  to  orient  each  of  them  separately.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  passage  would  reach  the  surface  of  the  Pyramid, 
and  layers  above  that  could  not  be  oriented.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  the  ascending  passage  opens  out  of  the  entrance  pas- 
sage at  the  same  angle  of  altitude,  and  in  the  same  azimuth; 
the  masonry  is  built  with  special  exactness  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  passages,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
entrance  passage  beimj-  plugged,  and  water  being  poured  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  orienting  the  higher  layers  of  masonry  by  re- 
flection. The  ascending  passage  began  at  such  a  point  that  its 
floor  might  reach  the  level  where  the  vertical  section  of  the 
Pyramid  is  halved  at  a  point  in  the  E.  and  W.  plane  passing 
through  the  Pyramid's  axis ;  and  so  the  vertical  face  of  the  step  at 
the  head  of  the  grand  gallery  lies  exactly  in  the  E.  and  W.  mid 
plane  of  the  Pyramid.  A  purpose  is  then  found  for  the  grand 
gallery;  it  is  a  great  transit  instrument.  Mr.  Proctor  shows  how 
its  form  exactly  suits  this  theory ;  the  ramp  holes  were  to  hold 
benches,  and  probably  also  eye-pieces  for  the  observers;  and  the 
strange  groove  running  along  each  side  of  the  gallery  might  be 
■used  to  carry  a  screen.  The  top  of  the  gallery  would  be  purposely 
excentric  in  order  to  allow  observers  to  see  from  the  corners  across 
the  centre  of  the  platform.  After  the  King's  death  his  coffin 
would  be  placed  on  the  platform,  and  the  King's  Chamber  built 
round  it,  with  the  passages  too  small  to  allow  of  its  exit,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Pyramid  would  be  finished. 

This  theory  agrees  well  with  all  previously  known  facts,  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  iuquire  how  far  it  agrees  with  the  new  facts 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Petrie.  In  the  first  place,  no  trace  of  a 
■vertical  shaft  can  be  found  near  the  lower  end  of  the  entrance 
passage,  though  all  the  so-called  "  trial  passages  "  in  the  rock  out- 
side are  furnished  with  vertical  shafts  in  exactly  the  way  one 
would  expect ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  such  a  vertical  shaft 
may  have  existed,  and  have  been  plugged  when  its  use  was  past. 
The  bright  star  which  may  have  shone  down  the  entrance  passage 
is  a  Draconis  at  either  of  the  dates  3400  or  2200  B.C.  Mr.  Petrie 
seems  to  assume  that  we  are  limited  to  the  later  date,  and  rightly 
asserts  that  this  date  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  chronology  ; 
but  his  only  objection  to  the  older  date  is  that  its  adoption  "omits 
half  the  theory  (that  part  relating  to  the  Pleiades),"  but  Mr. 
Proctor  has  shown  that  the  Pleiades  were  "  even  more  favourably 
observable  from  the  great  meridional  gallery  "  at  the  older  date; 
and  further,  that  at  the  later  date  no  bright  star  could  ever  have 
been  seen  through  the  ascending  passage ;  while,  at  the  earlier, 
a  Oentauri  would  once  a  day  shine  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
ascending  passage,  so  that  Mr.  Petrie's  objection  on  this  point 
seems  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Petrie  shows  that  the  excellence  of  the 
building  very  markedly  deteriorates  above  the  level  of  the  King's 
Chamber  floor.  The  top  is  not  square ;  the  "  chambers  of  con- 
struction "  are  very  roughly  and  badly  built ;  and  the  rough  and 
inaccurate  building  of  the  antechamber  and  King's  Chamber  walls 
suggests,  even  to  Mr.  Petrie,  who  advances  no  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  "  the  supervision  was  less  strict  as  the  work  went  on, 
owing  to  more  hurry  and  less  care,  or  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
man  who  had  really  directed  the  superfine  accuracy  of  the  earlier 
work."  A  similar  superiority  in  the  work  of  the  lower  to  that  of 
the  upper  part  is  observable  in  the  south  Pyramid  at  Dahshur.  All 
this  agrees  with  Proctor's  theory,  the  inaccuracies  all  being  found 
above  the  level  of  the  observing  platform,  where  scientific  accuracy 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance. 

Of  Mr.  Petrie's  researches  into  the  mechanical  methods  of  the 
Pyramid-builders  we  have  had  no  space  to  speak.  It  appears  that 
the  masons  planned  the  whole  of  the  casing,  and  probably  also  the 
case  masonry  of  each  course,  be!bre  a  stone  was  put  on.  The 
whole  of  the  stone  was  brought  from  the  cliffs  of  Luzza  and 
Masara,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  harder  stones  were  cut 
with  bronze  tools,  jewelled  probably  with  "  tough,  uncrystallized 
corundum.''  Saws,  which  "  must  have  been  probably  about  nine  feet 
long,"  tube  drills,  and  even  lathes,  seem  certainly  to  have  been 
used.  The  stones  were  probably  raised  by  rocking,  which  agrees 
with  the  mysterious  description  of  "  a  machine  made  of  short 
pieces  of  wood."  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  would  allow  of  an 
enormous  levy  of  forced  labour  during  the  three  months  in  which 
all  agricultural  work  had  to  be  suspended ;  and  Mr.  Petrie  dis- 
covered a  vast  system  of  barracks  to  the  west  of  the  second  Pyramid 
which  would  accommodate  four  thousand  workmen.  The  skill 
of  the  workmen  in  cementing  joints  was  marvellous.  The  casing 
stones  were  dressed  plane,  with  "  an  amount  of  accuracy  equal 
to  most  opticians'  straight  edges."  The  masons  "  could  iill  with 
cement  a  vertical  joint  about  5x7  feet  in  area,  and  only  averaging 
-~th  inch  thick,"  and  that  between  stones  so  large  that  the  joint 
could  not  be  thinned  by  rubbing  ;  and  "  this  was  the  usual  work 
over  13  acres  of  surface,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  casing  stones, 
none  less  than  a  ton  in  weight."  The  accuracy  of  the  dressed 
surfaces  was  tested  by  true  planes  smeared  with  ochre. 

But  the  most  wonderful  performance  of  these  great  primreval 
builders  is  their  squaring  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It 
seems  impossible  that  they  could  have  measured  the  angles  with- 
out telescopes.  Hence  we  must  believe  that  they  corrected  their 
angular  measurements  by  calculating  the  square  root  of  2  with 
extreme  accuracy,  and  then  measuring  a  diagonal.  But  the  rock 
is  found  to  be  higher  in  the  "  well "  in  the  middle  of  the  Pyramid 
than  at  the  edges  of  the  base;  it  would,  therefore,  be  interesting 
to  ascertain,  if  it  were  possible,  whether  a  diagonal  trench  was 
levelled  across  the  base.  So  great  is  their  angular  accuracy  that 
the  error  of  nearly  4'  in  the  orientation  seems  to  be  strong  evi- 


dence that  a  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis. 

None  of  the  other  Pyramids  or  the  temples  at  Gizeh  show  the 
same  accuracy  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  hence  their  measure- 
ments taken  and  carefully  recorded  by  Mr.  Petrie  are  not  of  the 
same  interest  or  importance. 


OLD  MEXICO.* 

THERE  is  certainly  a  revival  of  interest  in  Mexico.  After  the 
failure  of  the  French  attempt  to  plant  a  monarchy  there  the 
country  relapsed  into  its  customary  state  of  chronic  anarchy,  and 
little  was  heard  of  it  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  had,  however,  been  driven  in  by  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way connecting  the  capital  with  the  sea  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  slowly 
but  surely  has  something  of  civilization  and  order  crept  up  the 
iron  road.  Not  that  any  high  standard  has  been  attained  as  yet, 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  old  state  of  isolation  has 
passed  away  never  to  return,  and  that  mere  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  cannot  fail  to  influence  for  good  the  whole  future  of 
the  country.  Our  information  respecting  the  social  condition  and 
general  aspect  of  Mexico  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  drawn  from 
books  of  no  very  recent  date,  written  by  those  whose  duties  com- 
pelled them  to  reside  there  in  some  official  or  commercial  capacity  ; 
but  the  growing  facilities  for  travel  are  already  beginning  to  draw 
thither  the  omnivorous  tourist,  and  we  may  expect  an  increased 
crop  of  books  on  a  country  at  once  so  little  known  and  possessed 
of  so  many  attractions. 

Mr.  Bishop's  volume  on  "  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces  " 
bears  the  imprint  of  an  English  publishing  firm,  but  one  does  not 
need  to  read  further  than  the  first  sentence  before  the  spelling 
shows  us  that  it  is  written  by  an  American.  Portions  of  it  have 
already,  in  point  of  fact,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation  and 
in  Harper's  Monthly.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, and  written  in  an  agreeable,  if  a  somewhat  desultory  style. 
Mr.  Bishop  went  by  sea  from  New  York,  by  way  of  Cuba,  to  Vera 
Cruz.  This  in  itself  is  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  longer  in  time 
than  he  would  have  occupied  in  going  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
its  being  the  country  contiguous  with  his  own.  "  ft  was  instead 
a  case  of  going  to  a  land  remote  far  beyond  its  distance  in  miles ; 
shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  danger  ;  little  travelled 
or  sought  for;  the  very  antipodes  of  our  own,  though  adjoining 
it;  venerable  with  age,  though  a  part  of  the  new  world  ;  and  said 
to  have  been  suddenly  awakened  from  slumber  by  the  first  touches 
of  a  phenomenal  new  development."  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were 
certainly  more  Englishmen  than  Americans  in  Mexico.  English 
capital  and  Cornish  miners  were  developing  her  mines;  what  little 
foreign  trade  existed  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  houses  ; 
London  bondholders  had  lent  money  to  successive  Governments, 
and  the  Vera  Cruz  Railway  was  in  course  of  construction  by  an 
English  Company.  Since  their  war  with  Mexico  in  1848  the 
United  States  had  got  all  they  wanted  from  her,  and  had  quite 
enough  to  do  in  developing  their  recent  acquisitions  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  their  attention  to  their  Southern  neighbour. 
Subsequently,  the  Civil  War  having  swept  the  American  carry- 
ing trade  from  the  seas,  but  little  intercourse  was  maintained 
between  the  two  countries.  The  demand  for  railways  in  every 
direction  which  has  recently  grown  up  in  Mexico  has  lately 
attracted  numbers  of  American  engineers  thither,  and  now  tourists 
are  following  in  their  wake.  Mr.  Bishop  found  the  system  of 
railway  construction  very  different  to  what  it  is  in  the  States. 
In  the  latter,  railways  have  been  enabled  to  spread  over  the 
sparsely  populated  districts  of  the  West  by  means  of  a  system  of 
grants  from  Government  of  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  either  side 
of  the  line,  sometimes  as  much  as  every  other  square  mile ;  by 
subsequent  sale  of  these  lands  to  emigrants  the  Companies  have 
recouped  themselves  for  their  outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vided a  source  of  local  tralric.  In  Mexico  there  existed  no  great 
vacant  public  domain,  so  the  Government  at  first  attached  to  each 
concession  a  subsidy  of  from  10,000  dollars  to  1 5,000  dollars  a  mile. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the  Exchequer, 
so  recent  charters  have  had  no  subsidy  given  with  them,  but  cer- 
tain privileges  have  been  accorded  instead  to  atone  for  its  absence  ; 
material  and  supplies  for  the  road  are  admitted  duty  free  for 
twenty  years,  and  a  higher  scale  of  charges  is  permitted.  Neither 
the  concession,  property,  nor  shares  can  be  alienated  to  any  foreign 
Government. 

While  expressing  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  numerous  railways  now  projected  in  Mexico, 
Mr.  Bishop  does  not  fail  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  as  to 
their  being  overdone.  The  United  States,  he  points  out,  built 
railroads  in  advance  of  settlement,  depending  upon  immigration 
to  support  them.  Mexico  has  scarcely  any  immigration,  and  pre- 
sents few  inducements  to  it  at  present.  All  that  her  railways  have 
to  depend  on  therefore  is  the  local  carrying  trade  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  own  natural  resources.  Mr.  Bishop  does  not  consider 
that  a  parallel  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  but 
rather  in  countries  such  as  Russia  aud  India,  which  have  a  large 
peasant  population  to  be  developed,  instead  of  a  new  population  to 
be  created.  Mr.  Bishop  was  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
business  of  Mexico  is  already  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  he  is 

*  Old  Mexico  and  her  Lust  Provinces  :  a  Journey  in  Mexico,  Southern 
California,  and  Arizona  by  way  of  Cuba.  By  W  illiam  Henry  Bishop, 
Author  of  "  Detraold  "  8i&  With  Illustrations.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1883. 
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I     no  doubt  right  in  attributing-  this  chiefly  to  the  revolutionary  con- 
dition of  the  country,  which'subjected  the  natives  who  had  acquired 
any  ^ostensible  w-ealth  to  constant  exactions  from  the  contending 
i     parties — exactions  from  which  foreigners  were  partly  exempt.  Till 
recently  the  only  form  of  wealth  was  the  possession  of  land,' as  is 
the  case  in  all  undeveloped  countries.    The  higher  branches  of 
trade  and  manufactures  are  generally  introduced  in  such  circum- 
stances by  foreigners  who  have  practised  them   in  a  better 
organized  community.  We  might  find  an  example  nearer  home.  Are 
not  the  names  of  Lombard  Street  and  the  Jewry  evidence  of  some- 
thing similar  in  England  ?  The  growth  of  a  middle  class  is  always  a 
late  phase  in  the  evolution  of  a  community.    Without  counting 
the  two  short-lived  empires  of  Iturbide  and  Maximilian,  there  have 
been  fifty-four  Presidents  in  fifty -six  years.    It  was  not  till  1S48 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Presidency  was  transferred  without 
violence  and  under  the  law.    Still,  Mr."  Bishop,  in  reviewing  what 
has  been  accomplished  under  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Gonzalez,  the  late 
andpresent  holders  of  the  office,  is  of  opinion  that  their  adminis- 
trations, though  not  without  their  faults,  are  a  vast  improvement 
upon  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  do  not,  at  any  rate,  constitute 
a  declining  ratio.    Hitherto  there  has  been  absolutely  no  remedy 
for  oppression  but  in  rebellion.    At  the  present  moment  there 
seems  to  be  a  weariness  of  fighting,  and  people  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  bad  Government  is  preferable  to  a  good  revolution. 
Not  only  will  the  railways  prove  to  be  a  power  on  the  side  of  order 
by  enabling  the  Government  to  mass  its  forces  at  points  of  danger 
but  also  they  furnish  useful  and  profitable  employment  to  many 
who  formerly  had  no  occupation  save  plunder  under  the  banners  of 
some  insurgent  chief.    Great  administrative  abuses,  however,  still 
exist— though  Mexico  is  not  singular  in  this— corruption  is  rife,  and 
while  the  Government  and  all  holders  of  office  have  opportunities 
for  galling  oppression,  the  people  have  no  practicable  redress  in  the 
ballot.    It  is  nominally  open  to  them,  but  few  care  to  vote.  Such 
opposition  as  there  is,  and  all  contests  for  office,  turn  on  personal 
matters,  and  not  on  principles. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  author  of  different  excursions  which  he 
took  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  are  exceedingly  graphic.  lie 
made  it  his  business  to  study  the  people  in  quie~t,  out-of-the-way- 
places  ;  he  is  consequently  able  to  paint  the  people  at  home,  and  to 
supply  those  small  touches  of  local  colour  which  most  travellers 
omit  as  too  insignificant  to  record.    The  lakes,  or  rather  lagoons 
winch  he  at  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  and  are  connected 
with  it  by  canals,  afford  an  easy  mode  of  communication.  Happily 
fur  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  steamboats  have  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced; large  flat-bottomed  boats  are  poled  along  by  three  or  four 
Indians  on  each  side,  who  walk  down  towards  the  stern  as  far  as 
the  cabin,  pushing  from  their  shoulders,  and  then  return  up  the 
middle  to  the  bows  to  begin  again,  each  man  as  he  returns  holding 
bis  pole  horizontally  at  arms  length  over  his  head  so  as  to  clear 
the  heads  of  those  who  are  still  pushing.    In  this  manner  Mr 
Bishop  made  the  tour  of  Lakes  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,and  after- 
wards crossed  Lake  Texcoco  to  the  old  capital  of  that  name 
There  he  spent  some  days  in  the  quiet  interior  life  of  the  country' 
and  occupied  himself  in  witnessing  the  destruction  of  an  old 
Aztec  pyramid,  which  the  o.vner  was  pulling  down  in  order  to  get 
building  material.  These  pyramids  are  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks 
piled  up  at  a  very  lowangle,and  are  generally  so  weatherworn  outside 
as  scarcely  to  bj  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  natural  knolls 
3Ur.  Lishop  was  fortunate  enou-h  to  be  present  at  the  finding  of 
an  important  fragment  of  a  bas-relief,  seven  feet  by  five,  of  which 
he  gives  a  sketch;  it  represented  part  of  the  figure  of  a  warrior 
and  contained  a  small  calendar  circle  somewhat  similar  to  the 
famous  one  let  into  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  at  Mexico  Of 
antiquities,  as  such,  Mr.  Bishop  professes  himself  to  be  no  oreit 
admirer,  but  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of  the  old  Spanish 
Street  architecture— the  flat  roofs  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate 
with  the  long  spouts  to  carry  the  rain-water  clear  of  the  side 
walks  ;  '  the  welcome  portales,  shady  in  sunshine  and  dry  in  the 
wet    ;  the  scroll-work  and  carving  and  gay  patterns  in  blue  and 
yellow  tiles  on  the  fronts  of  many  houses  ;  the  rich  and  quaint 
rococo  ornamentation  of  the  churches  both  inside  and  out— all 
these  call  forth  repeated  expressions  of  admiration.    Mr  Bishop 
remarks  that  very  little  has  been  added  to  what  the  Spanish 
domination  left;  the  modern  movement  since  1821  having  little  to 
be  placed  to  its  credit  in  the  way  of  new  building    There  is  an 
interesting  chapter  on  "Mines  and  Mining  Traits^chiefly  fathered 
from  a  visit  to  those  at  Pachuca  and  Peal  del  Monte  ;  the"  various 
processes  lor  "  beneficiating  "  the  ore  are  described,  and  a  resume 
is  given  of  the  mining  laws.    An  account  of  the  authors  ascent 
of  1  opocatepetl,  some  3,000  feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  a 
chapter  full  of  information  on  xMexican  agriculture,  derived  from  a 
most  agreeable  week's  sojourn  at  a  hacienda,  brin^  to  a  close  the 
portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Old  Mexico.    The  isolation  of 
the  central  table- land  is  such  that  even  at  the  present  day 
there  exists  no  complete   wheel   track   from   the   capital  to 
the  Pacihc;    the  journey  to  Acapnlco  consumes  ten  days  on 
horseback,  besides  the  day  occupied  in  going  by  diligence  to 
tuernavaca,  where  the  bridle-path  begins.    In  spite  of  warning 
w  to  the  impracticability  of  the  road  during  the  rainy  season,  M°r 
Bishop  accomplished  it  successfully  in  the  company  of  an  intelli- 
gent Mexican  colonel,  and  took  the  steamer  for  Sai/Francisco 

Ihe  second  portion  of  the  work  relates  to  the  Lost  Provinces— 
namely,  California,  Nevada,  and  the  vast  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  out  of  which  some  half-dozen  States  and  Territories 
nave  been  carved  since  their  incorporation  into  the  Northern 
cnion.    bo  vast  are  these  regions  that,  on  the  accession  of  the 


Emperor  Iturbide,  Mexico  was  able  to  boast  of  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia  and  China,  the  most  extensive  empire  in  the 
world.  San  Francisco  is  well  described  and  illustrated.  Often  as  it 
has  been  described  of  late,  its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  every 
trayeUei -can  find  something  new  to  say  of  the  City  of  the  Golden 
Uate.    It  was,  however,  Southern  California  that  Mr.  Bishop  h.-d 
marked  out  as  his  field  of  travel— i.e.,  that  portion  of  the  State 
which  lies  south  of  San  Francisco.   This  favoured  region,  upwards 
of  fiye  hundred  miles  in  length,  has  only  recently  been  opened  up 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  traverses  the  centre  of 
the  State  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  down  to 
Fort  Yuma,  close  to  the  Mexican  boundary  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  strikes  eastward  through  Arizona  to 
join  therailway  system  of  the  Southern  States.    Except  during  the 
rainy  season  the  giound  is  mournfully  bare  and  brown  ;  during  seven 
months  of  the  year  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen,  though  you 
have  but  to  run  water  on  it  by  irrigation  to  make  the  land  do  what- 
ever you  please.    The  wine-growing  industry  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  chiefly  by  foreigners  from  the  South  of  Europe,  Italians 
Portuguese,  and  Hungarians ;  in  some  of  the  vineyards  scarcely  a 
word  of  English  is  spoken.    Americans,  not  having  yet  acquired 
the  habit  ot  looking  on  wine  as  a  necessity  of  every-day  consump- 
tion, do  not  take  naturally  to  its  production.     Chinamen  are 
servants  in  the  mining  camps,  the  ranches,  and  the  houses  of  the 
better  class;  they  supply  labourers  for  the  railroad,  the  factory, 
and  the  field.    Mr.  Bishop  remarks  that  every  settlement  of  the 
lacinc  slope  has  its  Chinese  quarter,  just  as  medieval  towns  had 
their  Ghetto  for  the  Jews  ;  denoting  then  as  now  social  ostracism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  indomitable  clannishness  on  the  other. 
As  you  go  South  cattle-raising  becomes  the  leadino-  industry  and 
cotton-growing  has  been  tried  with  fair  success.    The  lack  of  fuel 
prevents  the  development  of  manufactures.    At  the  Tehachapi 
af>  the  Slerra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,  between  which  the 
railroad  runs,  efiect  a  junction,  and  the  line  descends  by  a  won- 
der! ul  piece  of  engineering  into  Southern  California  proper 
•  Here  the  country  is  older,  the  Spanish  names  are  more  musical- 
orange  and  lemon  are  not  grown  for  ornament,  but  as  a  principal 
crop;  and  the  climate  is  of  that  genial  mildness  which  is  most  to 
the  taste  of  seekers  for  health."  So  marked  is  the  difference  below 
this  mountain  barrier  that  there  is  a  call  for  the  construction  of  a 
distinct  new  State,  to  be  named  South  California,  with  its  capital 
at  Los  Angeles.    The  Mexican  element  here  forms  something  like 
one-third  of  tne  population,  though  it  is  but  seldom  that  a  Spanish 
name  rises  into  prominence  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  of 
which  they  were  once  owners.    The  Mongolian  is  the  labourer, 
he  Mexican  the  small  shopkeeper,  but  the  overlordship  belong 
o  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who,  down  to  the  limit  of  the  tropics,  on 
the  Pacific  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  New  World,  has  by  his 
superior  energy,  secured  to  himself  the  harvest  originally  planted 
by  other  hands.  J  r 


COL-RTIIOI'E'S  ADDISOX.* 

OESIDES  the  Procrustean  limits  of  the  "Men  of  Letters  " 
series,  its  authors  sometimes  labour  under  this  disadvantage 
-that  they  succesd  to  other  writers  whose  portraits,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  have  taken  fast  hold  of  the  popular  intelligence.  Not  a 
tew  readers  o^  to-day,  for  instance,  date  their  impressions  of  Steele, 
ot  Addison  of  Swift,  of  Sterne,  from  those  famous  lectures  which 
lhackeray  delivered,  now  some  thirty  years  since,  at  Willis's 
«°oms.  JJ«  method,  we  must  imagine,  was  not  the  method  of 
the  biographer,  but  of  the  novelist.  Perhaps  the  highest  kind  of 
lite-making  combines  both  ways;  but  in  Thackeray's  case  the 
novelist  was  certainly  predominant.  If  one' may  guess  at  the 
manner  of  his  work,  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  saturated  his 
mind  with  the  literature  and  surroundings  of  those  of  whom 
he  was  to  speak-,  then  flung  his  materials  aside  and  let  his 
recollections  ierment  in  his  "study  of  imagination."  These 
memories  would  therefore  stand  in  "lieu  of  those  "scraps  and 
heel-taps  of  observation  from  which  he  created  Fred  Bay  ham 
and  Captain  Costigan.  The  personages  of  the  lectures,  in  short, 
were  evolved  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personages  of 
Esmond,  which  he  was  writing  at  the  time,  and  in  which  some 
of  them  appear  The  Steele  of  the  lectures  is  the  same  Steele 
who  in  the  book  compares  my  Lady  Castlewood  to  Niobe  and 
bigismunda ;  the  Addison  is  the  same  Addison  to  whom,  in  his 

,,no  B1rSn.her,-    ?6  reSult'  aS  We  kDOW>  was  H0t  wholly 

unassailable  Tried  by  the  foot-rule  and  compasses  of  fact,  it 
was  easy  to  detect  minor  discrepancies  in  the  details-  and 
even  as  some  admirers  of  Swift  and  Sterne  did  not  scruple  to 
deJaie,  111  the  portraits  themselves.  But  to  most  people  thev 
were  more  truthful  than  the  truth.  They  possesLd  one ,in- 
thin  7 \ advantaf\thpy  were  realizations,  more  full  of  life 

™p£r  n5ey  '"'I'  ,bya ,great  and  ""iwUed  painter  of  cha- 
racter. Ihey  laughed  and  wept,  they  fell  and  rose  a»ain  thev 
impressed  their  individualities  upon  us  f  they  became  th Slang 
by  which  m  virtue  of  their  warm  blood  and  vital  power  we 
should  test  all  later  likenesses.  And  it  is  the  misfortune  of  Ihdr 
modern  biographers,  approaching  their  theme  however  cons  S- 
hously  -  testing  searching,  correcting,  comparing,  however 
minutely  and  laboriously-that  we  involuntarily  comrast  them 
with  the  author  of  EsmmdandB„,T,,  Lyndon. 

*  Addison,   By  W.  J.  Courthope.   London:  MacmillTn  &  Co. 
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For  this  reason  the  reader's  first  impression  of  Mr.  Courthope's 
Addison  will  probabl.y  be  one  of  disappointment.  If  he  takes  up 
the  book  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  vivid  character-piece,  or 
of  having  bis  existing  impressions  deepened  and  confirmed,  he  will 
not  find  or  experience  what  he  anticipates.  Mr.  Courthope  has 
not  conceived  his  functions  after  this  fashion.  What  he  has 
attempted  is  rather  to  record  all  of  Addison's  life-history  that 
seems  to  be  authentic,  to  disprove  and  discard  what  is  unworthy 
of  credit,  to  place  him  accurately  in  the  conditions  that  influenced 
his  career,  and  to  estimate  the  nature  and  influence  of  his  gifts. 
This  is  the  scientific  method.  It  has  its  defects  to  the  general 
reader,  who  likes  colour,  and  contrast,  and  exaggeration,  and  is 
wont  to  find  it  cold  and  judicial ;  but  it  has  also  its  usefulness. 
It  can  be  trusted,  which,  au  siecle  ou  nous  som?nes,  is  no  small 
thing :  and  especially  it  can  be  trusted  when  the  writer  is  not 
a  partisan.  As  the  editor  of  Pope,  Mr.  Courthope  has  the 
strongesttemptations  to  partisanship.  But,  although  his  sketch  of 
Addison  is  perhaps  over-liberal  in  its  references  to  Pope,  there  is 
not  the  least  sign  of  any  undue  leaning  to  the  mens  curva  in 
corpore  curvo;  and  his  commendation  of  Addison's  collaborator, 
Steele,  whose  "  large  heart "  (he  excellently  says)  "  seems  to  rush 
out  in  sympathy  with  any  tale  of  sorrow  or  exhibition  of  mag- 
nanimity "  is  generous  and  discriminating.  He  is  even  willing 
to  allow  that  "  there  is  scarcely  a  department  of  essay-writing 
developed  in  the  Spectator  which  does  not  trace  its  origin  to 
Steele."  Steele's  admirers  would  of  course  claim  for  hinTrnuch 
more  than  this.  They  would  claim  for  him  at  least  equal  rank  with 
Addison  as  "  chief  architect  of  Public  Opinion  in  the  eighteenth 
century."  But  a  biographer  of  Addison  mav  be  pardoned  if  he 
declines  to  go  quite  so  far.  For  ourselves,  we"regard  Steele  as  the 
originating,  and  Addison  as  the  elaborating,  intellect  in  a  joint 
enterprise.  Neither  would  have  been  quite  successful  without  the 
other ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  always  were  less  successful 
when  acting  independently. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Courthope  has  devoted  one  of  his 
chapters  to  the  famous  portrait  of  "  Atticus."  That  he  adds  very 
much  to  the  story  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  he  tells  it 
carefully,  and  with  as  much  lucidity  as  the  inextricable  mystifica- 
tions of  Pope's  correspondence  enable  him  to  do.  The  exact  truth 
will  probably  never  be  known.  But  the  general  result  of  Mr. 
Courthope's  examination  is  entirely  against  Pope,  and  briefly 
stated  comes  to  this— that  Pope  wrote  the  lines  when  smarting 
under  what  he  supposed  to  be  Addison's  unfair  advocacy  of  Tickell's 
Iliad,  and  that  he  invented  a  perfect  network  of  falsehood  and 
prevarication  to  justify  their  publication  after  Addison's  death. 
This  view  derives  fresh  confirmation  from  Mr.  Courthope's  patient 
and  quite  destructive  examination  of  Pope's  story,  alleged  to  be 
derived  from  young  Lord  Warwick,  that  Gildon  had  been  prompted 
by  Addison  to  attack  Pope,  a  story  which,  for  the  future,  may  be 
wholly  disregarded.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  biographer's 
general  impartiality  that  he  is  quite  willing  to  concede  a  certain 
disposition  on  Addison's  part  to 

Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne  ; 
and  he  admits  that  it  is  the  admixture  of  a  certain  modicum  of 
skilfully  heightened  truth  with  absolute  falsehood  which  gives 
their  deadly  malignity  to  Pope's  unrivalled  lines. 

There  are  other  points  in  which,  declining  to  rely  upon  pic- 
turesque statement  from  doubtful  quarters,  Mr.  Courthope  clears 
Addison's  character.  He  shows  that  his  traditional  incompati- 
bility with  Lady  Warwick  rests  in  reality  upon  nothing  better 
than  one  of_  Pope's  innuendoes ;  and  that,  mere  tittle-tattle  set 
aside,  there  is  evidence  that  their  relations  were  wholly  satis- 
factory. As  regards  the  intemperance  sometimes  alleged  against 
Addison,  he  points  out  that  Bishop  Berkeley  describedChim  as  "  a 
very  sober  man."  Again,  with  respect  to  Johnson's  statement  that 
be  was  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Courthope  makes  it  clear  that  this  originated  in  the  report  of 
his  enemies,  and  that  his  sudden  retirement  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  failing  health.  For  these  and  other  minor  rectifications 
our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Courthope,  and  not  least  for  his 
happy  application  to  his  hero  of  Hamlet's  words  :— 


Tliou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing  ; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  ;  and  bless'd  are  those 
Whose  tlood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

We  havepassed  over  much  in  this  little  book  which  deserves  an 
ampler  notice,  and  especially  some  of  its  purely  critical  pages. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  general  character- 
istics. As  we  have  implied,  it  can  make  no  pretence  to  bein"-  a 
finished  study  of  character.  Nor,  for  lack  of  material,  can  it  claim 
to  be  an  exhaustive  biography.  But  it  may  be  fairly  described  as 
a  trustworthy,  straightforward,  and  enlightened  sketch  of  one 
of  the  two  greatest  of  the  periodical  essayists. 


ALARIO  WATTS.* 

A  LAPJC  ALEXANDER  WATTS-or,  as  it  pleased  the 
-ti.  wicked  but  not  unfriendly  wit  of  Lockhart  to  call  him 
Alaric  Attila  Watts—was  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  nor  indeed 
entitled  m  any  way  to  be  classed  as  a  man  of  great  mark,  but  he  is 

Watts:  a  Xttnalwe  of /its  Life.    B\- his~sl 
vols.    London  :  Beutley  &  Son.  1SS4'. 
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Alaric  Alfred 


well  entitled  to  receive  the  biographical  notice  which  is  now 
offered  of  him  by  his  son.  He  wrote  verses,  some  of  which 
obtained  the  praise  of  good  judges  in  his  own  time,  and  occupied 
a  place  of  importance  among  the  journalists  and  editors  of  the 
period  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  concerned  in  the  creation 
and  conduct  of  many  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  his  career 
was  one  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  honour  and  credit  to  himself. 
He  was  best  known  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  "  Annuals,"  one 
of  the  worthiest  of  which  was  started  and  continued  by  him. 
These  now  almost  forgotten  publications  were  of  no  small  service 
in  their  time.  They  carried  pretty  bits  of  art  and  dainty  little 
morsels  of  literature  into  many  houses  into  which  neither  art  nor 
literature  of  any  kind  would  otherwise  have  found  their  way ;  and 
if  the  art  was  not  of  the  highest,  nor  the  literature  of  the' very 
best,  their  function  at  the  time  must  not  be  scorned  on  that 
account.  Pictures  by  good  artists,  and  engraved  by  the  best 
hands,  were  reproduced  and  made  known  in  them;  while  the 
earliest  received  crumbs  from  the  tables  of  Scott  and  Campbell, 
and  in  the  latest  might  be  read  contributions  from  Tennyson  and 
Ruskin.  Mr.  Watts  may  naturally  be  inclined  to  overrate  their 
influence,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to  them  a  con- 
siderable share  in  promoting  a  taste  for  art  during  the  years 
in  which  they  flourished.  If  they  did  nothing  else,°  they  may 
at^  least  be  credited  with  having  awakened  a  desire  for  better 
things,  and  in  justice  to  them  we  are  not  altogether  prepared  to 
say  that  this  desire  has  been  properly  satisfied  by  the  cheaper  and 
still  more  popular  publications  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
art  in  the  present  day. 

The  introductory  chapter  by  the  biographer,  entitled  "  The  Age 
of  Sentiment,"  might  well  have  been  spared.  It  was  not  wanted 
as  a  preface  to  his  father's  life,  audits  views  will  not  be  universally 
accepted.  It  professes  to  lay  out  a  poetical  epoch,  beginning  with 
Bowles  in  1791,  and  culminating  with  the  present  Poet  Laureate 
(whom  may  the  Muses  long  preserve),  about  which  there  is  much 
room  for  discussion,  without,  however,  refusing  to  recognize  for 
Bowles  the  place  he  so  well  merits  in  any  mention  of  the  poetry 
and  poetical  history  of  his  times. 

Of  good  middle-class  descent,  and  born  in  1797,  Alaric  A.  Watts 
received  as  a  boy  such  indifferent  education  and  treatment  as  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  day  could  afford.    At  an  early  age,  and 
with  a  very  commendable  desire  for  independence,  he  obtained'  em- 
ployment as  an  usher  in  a  school,  and  presently  became  private  tutor 
in  the  family  ofthe  fashionable  dentistRuspini,  whose  namesurvives 
on  the  labels  of  various  preparations  for  the  teeth  still  to  be  found 
in  chemists'  shops.   He  lived,  and  lived  handsomely,  in  Pall  Mall, 
opposite  to  Carlton  House,  then  occupied  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
the  young  tutor  here  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  mixing  with  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  and  interesting  company.   He  made  acquaintance 
with  Peter  Pindar,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Colton,  the  eccentric  author  of 
Lacon,  with  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Lord  Byron,  and  various  other 
notabilities  of  the  day.    A  short  period  of  service  as  a  clerk  in  a 
public  office  was  succeeded  by  another  term  of  employment  as  an 
assistant  in  a  school.  This  was  at  Runcorn  in  Cheshire,  then  little 
more  than  a  country  village,  and  contributions  from  the  young- 
man's  pen  now  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  poet's 
corner  of  various  provincial  newspapers.    A  more  important  step 
in  his  literary  career  was  made  when  a  poem  of  his  was  printed  in 
181 8  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  which  was  soon  to  become 
Blackwood,  and  under  that  name  to  survive  all  its  contemporaries, 
and  also  to  outlive,  in  perpetual  youth,  a  vast  number  of  younger 
competitors.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  Alaric  Watts  for  a  short 
time  assisted  in  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
from  this  time  the  nature  of  his  future  career  was  decided.  He 
now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maturin,  and  had  already  attained 
such  a  position  that  he  was  asked  by  him  to  superintend  the  pro- 
duction of  his  tragedy  of  Fredolpho  at  Covent  Garden,  the  account 
of  which  is  given  from  the  autobiographical  narrative  which 
frequently  furnishes  the  best  materials  for  his  son's  work.  The 
unfortunate  play  was  supported  by  Miss  O'Neill,  C.  Kemble, 
young,  and  Macready,  who  details  its  history  and  condemnation 
in  his  Reminiscences,  and  mentions  also  the  part  taken  by  Watts  in 
bringing  it  out. 

Some  lines  by  J.  W.  Wifl'en,  subsequently  the  translator  of 
Tasso,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Alaric  Watts  while  en- 
gaged on  the  New  Monthly,  were  destined  to  exercise  the  most 
important  influence  on  his  welfare  and  happiness,  for  they  led 
him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  their  author,  and  he  was  the 
brother  of  his  future  wife.  All  that  is  told  of  this  lady  makes  her 
appear  as  a  person  of  remarkable  and  delightful  qualities.  The 
letter  in  which  she  rebukes  the  dangerous  haste  with  which  her 
impetuous  lover  sought  her  hand  after  an  acquaintance  of  only 
four  days  is  a  model  of  womanly  tact  and  tenderness,  while  a 
charming  little  postscript  is  added  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
his  hopes.  She  belonged  to  a  family  of  Quakers,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  some  duration,  she  incurred  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication from  that  exclusive  body  on  uniting  herself  to  a 
husband  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  must 
have  been  personally  as  attractive  as  she  was  in  other  respects. 
u  What  shoulders  that  child  has/'  said  of  her  Georgina,  Uuchess  of 
Bedford,  their  great  neighbour  at  Woburn;  and,  later  on,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  lady  with  the  most 
beautiful  hands ! " 

For  three  years  Alaric  Watts  wrote  for  the  Literary  Gazette 
tl'.e  first  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind,  at  that  time  in  full  power 
and  prosperity,  and  the  only  one  exercising  the  functions  which 
have  since  been  performed  by  the  Atfmueuhn  and  so  many  other 
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publications  more  or  less  resembling  it.  In  this  Alaric  Watts  gained 
some  note  by  his  illustrations  of' Lord  Byron's  plagiarisms,  some 
of  which  are  now  reprinted.  They  are  ingenious  after  the  manner 
of  such  things,  and  show  much  acquaintance  with  general 
literature. 

A  connexion  with  the  art  publishing  firm  (as  they  would  now 
be  called)  of  Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Co.,  the  successors  of  Boydell, 
and  now  represented  by  Graves  &  Son,  in  Pall  Mall,  led  to 
much  immediate  advantage,  but  in  the  end  proved  disastrous. 
Of  Mr.  Robinson,  a  Yorkshireman,  it  is  amusing  to  find  that  he 
was  the  veritable  philosopher  who  attracted  the  admiration  of 
Coleridge  at  a  dinner-party  by  his  silent  and  respectful  attention  to 
all  he  said,  but  who  forfeited  his  good  opinion  by  breaking  silence 
to  greet  the  appearance  of  some  apple  dumplings  with  "Them's 
the  jockies  for  me!" 

The  young  couple  married  in  1821,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  published  a  volume  with  the  title  of  Poetical  Sketches. 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  admired  it,  and  it  met  with  fair  success. 
But  poetry  seldom  pays  bakers'  and  butchers'  bills ;  and  more  re- 
munerative employment  was  found  in  editing  a  Tory  paper,  the 
Intelligencer,  at  Leeds;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  removal  to 
Lancashire,  to  edit  and  assist  in  starting  the  Manchester  Courier 
in  that  town.  We  now  approach  the  days  of  the  "  Annuals,"  of 
which  the  first  was  "  The  Forget-Me-Not,"  published  by  Ackermann 
in  1823.  Nest  year  came  "  Friendship's  Offering";  and  then  also 
appeared  "  The  Literary  Souvenir,"  edited  by  Alaric  A.  "Watts,  of 
which  more  than  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  twelve 
months,  and  which  continued  an  existence  of  many  years.  "  The 
Keepsake,"  in  1856,  was  the  last  of  the  Annuals. 

A  chapter  on  "  The  Blues"  is  amusing  enough,  and  one  is  made 
acquainted  with  Miss  Benger,  Miss  Jane  Porter,  and  Miss  Spence. 
The  story  of  the  hungry  pressman  who  ate  up  all  the  slender  pro- 
\  ision  made  for  the  evening  refreshment  of  an  expected  literary 
party  is  exceedingly  droll.  To  this  succeeds  a  more  serious 
chapter,  in  which  is  told  the  bankruptcy  of  Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Co., 
consequent  on  the  great  commercial  crash  of  1825  ;  and  for  some 
time  to  come  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  Alaric  Watts  were 
the  reverse  of  comfortable.  The  account  of  Wordsworth  given 
by  Mrs.  Alaric  Watts  is  a  capital  one.  Never  was  he  better 
appreciated.  She  was  surprised  at  being  told,  after  having  quoted 
some  lines  from  Coleridge's  Christabel,  that  it  was  an  indelicate 
poem,  and  records  the  impression  that  Wordsworth's  sympathies 
were  rather  with  his  predecessors  than  his  contemporaries  in 
poetry.  When  Mrs.  Watts  named  Milton's  Lycidas  as  the  finest 
elegiac  in  the  language,  he  said,  "  You  are  not  far  wrong.  .  .  . 
Lycidas  and  my  Laodamia  are  twin  immortals." 

The  connexion  of  Alaric  Watts  with  the  Standard  commenced 
in  1S27,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  to  Paris,  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  extended  his  field  of  operations  for  the  acquisition  of 
materials  for  the  art  of  the  Literary  Souvenir.  This  contained 
in  its  issue  for  1829  an  engraved  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
which  Lockhart  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  editor  that  it  was  by 
far  the  best  that  had  yet  appeared.  It  is  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Watts  could  not  be  content  to  leave  this  alone,  and  that  he  must 
needs  quote  from  the  Life  of  Scott  Lockhart 's  mention  of  the  same 
thing  as  "an  indifferent  print  for  one  of  the  '  Annuals'";  or  that 
he  should  not  have  omitted  both  opinions.  Alaric  Watts's  war- 
fare with  Frasers  Magazine  seems  to  have  begun  with  personal 
attacks  on  himself,  to  which  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  re- 
taliate in  a  poem,  most  inappropriately  published  in  the  Literary 
Souvenir  for  1832.  This  provoked  a  thoroughly  reckless  and 
unjustifiable  libel  in  the  magazine,  for  which  an  action  was 
brought,  and  Watts  recovered  the  very  moderate  sum  of  150/. 
as  damages.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Erie,  then  at  the  Bar,  was 
counsel  for  Fritter,  and  had  really  nothing  to  say  for  his  client 
but  to  quote  from  the  United  Service  Gazette,  then  edited  by 
Alaric  Watts,  some  very  intemperate  language  which  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  print  in  order  to  vilify  the  magazine  and  the 
writers  in  it.  He  had  a  hot  temper,  and  certainly  had  been 
scandalously  provoked,  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  had 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  returning  blow  for  blow.  To  him, 
however,  the  occasion  was  one  for  congratulation  on  the  large 
amount  of  sympathy  and  regard  called  forth  by  it  from  so  many 
men  whose  friendship  was  of  the  greatest  worth.  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Edwin  Laudseer,  Wilkie,  Professor  Wilson,  Bowles, 
Macready,  and  others  sent  letters  the  reading  of  which  must  have 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  man  who  received  them.  Such  flagrant 
personalities  in  the  press  are  now  all  but  unknown,  and  this 
episode  in  the  life  of  Alaric  Watts  need  be  remembered  only  for 
the  sake  of  rejoicing  in  the  contrast  which  exist3  in  this  respect 
between  the  present  age  and  that  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  "  Lyrics  of  the  Heart"  appeared  in  1850,  and  it  is  now 
twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Alaric  Watts  took  place,  his  later 
iife  having  been  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  repose.  The  record 
now  given  of  him  is  no  less  than  he  deserved,  and  contains  much 
readable  matter  and  interesting  anecdote;  but  why  does  Mr. 
Watts  use  such  words  as  "  exuberate,"  "  impatronage,"  "  scurril," 
and  "  stercoracities"  ? 


A  HISTORY  OF  LONDON— SUPPLEMENT.* 

THE  readers  of  Mr.  Loflie's  admirable  History  of  London  will 
be  gratified  by  receiving  their  "  Supplement "  of  appendices. 
They  consist  of  four — the  first  upon  the  Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  and 
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Maddox  estates ;  the  second  upon  the  early  lists  of  aldermen  and 
wards ;  the  third  upon  the  history  of  London  trade ;  and  the 
fourth  upon  the  old  buildings  which  still  exist  in  the  City.  We 
are  really  grateful  to  Mr.  Loftie  for  his  little  treatise  on  the 
"  Trade  of  London,"  which  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  informa- 
tion given,  but  for  the  hints  and  suggestions  which  it  offers  to 
those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  subject.  How  the  trade  of  London 
grew  up  after  that  of  the  Low  Countries  was  destroyed;  how 
the  latter  was  revived  to  be  destroyed  again  during  the  Spanish 
troubles  ;  how  the  French  possessions  of  England  helped  to  make 
London  rich  ;  how  the  Steelyard  merchants  tried  to  get  the 
English  carrying  trade  into  their  own  hands  ;  how  monopolies  and 
vexatious  Customs  regulations  hindered  trade;  how  the  silk- 
weavers  settled  in  Spitalfields ;  and  how  the  trade  of  London 
gradually  spread  out  in  every  direction— Mr.  Loftie  tells  too 
briefly,  in  a  dozen  pages.  One  ventures  to  hope  that  he  may  some 
day  expand  his  chapter  into  a  volume. 

As  regards  the  ancient  buildings  which  still  remain  in  the  City, 
the  Norman  Period  is  represented  by  nothing  more  than  the  crypt 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  The  east  end  and  apse  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  Smithfield,  which  is  also  Norman,  is  outside  the  City.  Parts 
of  Guildhall  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  part  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  in  the  Tower,  St.  Helen's,  and  St.  Ethelburga  belong 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Crosby  Place  is  of  the  fifteenth  ;  St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  St.  Andrew  TJndershaft,  and  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  are  of  the  sixteenth  ;  St.  Catherine  Cree  and  AH 
Hallows,  Barking,  belong  to  the  seventeenth.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  that  delightful  haven  of  rest  called  Sion  College. 

We  must  not  leave  the  "  Supplement "  without  recording  that, 
in  the  "Citie  of  London  in  17 10"  and  the  map  showing  the 
registration  districts,  Mr.  Loftie  has  made  a  most  useful  addition 
to' the  wealth  of  illustrations  which  he  had  already  lavished  upon 
the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  work. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  OUR  HOMES.* 

THE  author  of  this  little  book,  in  his  preface,  explains  that  it 
has  <rrown  out  of  lectures  which  he  has  delivered  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  England  during  the  past  twelve  months  ; 
in  most  places  it  still  retains  the  lecture  form.  Though  the  first 
excitement  about  electric  lighting  may  perhaps  have  died  out  in 
the  public  mind,  yet  the  near  approach  of  a  public  supply  of 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes  by  different  Companies  who  have 
obtained  provisional  orders  under  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  must 
make  the  subject  of  domestic  electric  lighting  one  of  considerable 
public  interest.  We  can  safely  say  tbat  hardly  any  book  has 
vet  appeared  better  suited  than  that  under  consideration  to  give 
the  general  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  mechanism  and  advan- 
tages of  domestic  electric  lighting.  In  his  preface  the  author 
makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  using  certain  analogies  which  he  fears 
may  be  slightly  shocking  to  the  purely  scientific  mind ;  but  on 
reading  the  book  one  of  the  most  salient  points  is  found  to  be  the 
excellent  way  in  which  a  sound  scientific  mode  of  thought  is 
combined  with  a  popular  mode  of  expression.  Although  Mr. 
Hammond  boldly  in  his  title-page  acknowledges  his  connexion 
with  a  particular  Company,  there  is  no  trace  throughout  the  book 
of  any  undue  attempt  to  make  it  a  mere  trade  advertisement.  Mr. 
Hammond  goes  over  in  a  bright  and  readable  way  all  the  old 
ground  as  to  the  advantages  of  incandescent  electrical  lighting  in 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  and  supports  the  well-known  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  mode  of  lighting  by  a  large  number  of  facts  and 
statistics.  He  points  out  now  an  ordinary  gas-light  consumes 
more  oxygen  than  five  human  beings,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  if  any  one  went  into  an  ordinary  room  and  found  it 
lighted  by  six  gas-lights,  he  would  feel  uncomfortable  probably, 
but  would  not  complain;  but  if  he  went  into  the  same  room 
when  no  gas  was  burning,  and  found  thirty  people  sitting  in 
it,  he  would  cry  out  at  the  overcrowding  and  the  closeness 
of  the  atmosphere.  He  also  points  out  what  is  well  known,  that 
gas  light  is  not  content  merely  with  robbing  the  atmosphere  of 
its  oxygen  and  throwing  off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  but  also 
throws  off  corrosive  fumes,  and  states  that  he  found  that  at  Leeds 
recently  a  very  large  number  of  books  in  the  library  had  to  be 
rebound  because  their  bindings  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
fumes  from  the  gas.  It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
state  that  incandescent  electrical  lighting  consumes  no  oxygen 
and  gives  no  fumes  or  gases. 

Mr.  Hammond  not  only  points  out  this,  and  shows  how  in 
many  large  shops  and  warehouses  many  gallons  of  water  are  pro- 
duced and  thrown  into  the  air  nightly  by  the  present  system  of  gas 
lighting,  but  he  carefully  goes  into  the  whole  question  of  cost, 
both  of  small,  private,  independent  installations  of  electric  in- 
candescent lighting  and  of  larger  installations  suitable  for  hotels  and 
theatres,  and  the  question  of  cost  is  also  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  Companies  supplying  large  areas.  His  contention 
is,  and  he  supports  it  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  well  thought 
out  evidence,  that  it  is  worth  while  in  all  large  establishments  to 
start  electric  lighting  at  once,  using  a  gas-engine  and  dynamo  on 
the  premises.  Mr.  Hammond,  we  think,  fairly  proves  his  case 
that,  even  whilst  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  private  plant,  there 
would  be  certainly  no  loss  on  the  annual  expenses  for  any  large 
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elaborately  decorated  building  by  adopting  this  plan  ;  and  that 
when  a  public  electric  lighting  Company  brings  its  mains  past 
the  building  all  that  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  will  be  the  gas- 
engine  and  dynamo,  for  which  probably  a  fair  price  can  at  all 
times  be  realized.  The  question  of  cost  in  private  installations  is 
illustrated  by  statistics  taken  from  the  lighting  system  at  hia  own 
bouse,  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  several  photographs  of  the 
principal  rooms  in  that  house.  Mr.  Hammond  has  obviously 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  how  best  to 
arrange  the  lights  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  lighting  power  with 
the  greatest  beauty  of  effect,  and  his  plan  of "  placing  the  incan- 
descent lamp  in  the  centre  of  a  metal  shield  fixed  against  the 
wall  appears  both  to  be  a  good  one  as  far  as  getting  light  effect 
goes,  and,  further,  to  lend  itself  to  artistic  treatment;  but  we 
donotfind  that  Mr.  Hammond  has  quite  realized  the  great  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  large  illuminating  power  from  a  small  number  of 
lamps  which  incandescent  electric  lighting  affords.  He  seemsin  many 
of  his  arrangements  to  group  many  lamps  together  in  one  lantern  or 
chandelier.  Now  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  lighting  effect 
from  the  fewest  lamps  is  to  be  obtained  by  distributing  the  lights 
as  uniformly  as  possible  over  the  area  to  be  lighted,  and  the  plan 
of  simply  hanging  the  lamps  by  their  conducting-wires  from  the 
ceiling  will  probably  not  only  give  the  best  light  but  also  the  most 
pleasing  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Hammond,  we  are  glad  to  find,  differs 
from  most  authorities  on  the  question  of  the  compulsory  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act.  He  holds  that  these  clauses 
by  no  means  form  a  bar  to  the  supply  of  electrical  energy  for 
lighting  purposes  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  realization  of  a  fair 
profit  by  the  supplying  Company.  His  arguments  and  the  figures 
by  which  they  are  supported  will  require  close  examination,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  who  only  lights  his 
premises,  but  also  from  that  of  the  consumer  who  desires  to  use 
electrical  energy  for  motive  power. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  here  to  analyse  and  discuss  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  this  small  volume.  We  must  content 
ourselves  by  saying  that  on  the  whole  the  information  given  is 
perfectly  scientific  and  trustworthy,  and  that  the  whole  book  is  so 
pleasingly  and  brightly  written  that  any  one,  however  little 
acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  science,  will  find  that  it  will 
afford  him  a  most  pleasing  hour  or  two's  reading. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

fTUlE  second  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the 
-L    United  States  (i)  is  devoted  to  manufacturing  statistics.  A 
few  of  its  results,  if  not  belonging  exactly  to  the  domain  of  litera- 
ture proper,  have  a  political,  social,  and  economical  significance 
which  may  render  them  interesting  to  our  readers.    The  total 
value  of  manufactured  products,  including  alike  lumber  and  iron 
cereals  and  textile  fabrics,  throughout  the  United  States,  has  in- 
creased from  about  1,000  millions  of  dollars  in  1850,  and  less  than 
1,900  millions  in  i860,  to  4,200  millions  in  1870,  and  5,300  millions 
in  1880,  the  year  of  the  last  Census.    In  thirty  years  the  number 
of  hands  employed  had  nearly  trebled,  having  risen  from  955,000 
to  2  718,000.     The  increase  of  wages  paid  was  just  fourfold, 
rising  from  236  millions  in  1850  to  941  millions  in  1880.  The 
cost  of  materials  in  the  latter  year  was  3,380  millions,  giving  appa- 
rently a  gross  profit  of  about  1,000  millions  on  a  capital  of  ^775 
millions,  or  about  36  per  cent.     Of  the  total  products,  4^700 
millions  and  upwards  belong  to  the  North  and  North-East,  465 
millions  to  the  (South,  and  only  144  millions  to  the  West.    Of  the 
Northern  total,  Massachusetts  claims  630,  New  York  1,080,  Penn- 
sylvania 744,   Ohio  348,    and  Illinois  415  millions.     Of  the 
Southern  States  Kentucky  stands  first  with  75  millions,  Tennessee 
the  next  in  rank,  having  but  37 ;  California,  the  only  important 
member  of  the  Western  group,  manufactures  products  worth  116 
millions  of  dollars.    Of  the  principal  manufactures,  leather,  in- 
cluding boots  and  shoes,  counts  for  380  millions ;  flour  for  upwards 
of  500 ;  iron,  steel,  and  machinery  for  about  the  same ;  lumber 
for  270 ;  meat,  not  including  the  sales  of  retail  butchers,  for  300  • 
sugar  and  molasses  for  156  millions  ;  tobacco  for  117.    Of  textile 
fabrics,  manufactured  woollen  goods  amount  to  267,  cotton  to 
2  to,  and  clothing  to  240  millions.    It  is  obvious  that  American 
statisticians  count  ,-ts  manufactured  products  many  articles  which 
would  hardly  be  included  by  English  economists  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  ,  and  that  in  more  than  one  case,  as  for 
example  in  that  of  clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  the  same  goods  are 
reckoned  111  a  sense  twice  over,  a  very  large  part  of  the  woollen 
and  cotton  cloth  woveu  in  American  mills  forming  the  raw  material 
of  American-made  clothing.    The  total  value  of  malt  and  distilled 
liquors  is  reckoned  only  at  142  million  dollars,  a  surprisingly 
small  amount,  but  evidently  not  including  the  heavy  Excise  duty- 
The  cost  to  the  consumer  is  probably  twice  as  great.    Another  in-  1 
teresting  public  document  is  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  (2),  a  Report  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  financial 
business  public  and  private,  of  the  country,  giving  the  resources 
and  labilities  of  national  banks,  their  capital,  profits,  circulation, 
deposits,  and  loans,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  notes  and  specie  held 
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against  the  circulation.  The  total  number  of  banks  of  all  sorts  in 
the  United  States  is  7,450,  with  a  capital  of  717  millions,  and 
deposits  amounting  to  no  less  than  2,900  millions  of  dollars.  Of 
these  the  so-called  national  banks  are  2,308,  with  a  capital  of  484 
and  deposits  of  1,120  millions.  The  money  in  circulation  is  esti- 
mated at  1,523  millions,  of  which  about  700  millions  consist 
of  legal  tender  and  national  bank-notes  in  not  very  unequal 
amounts.  _  The  total  of  gold  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  582, 
that  of  silver  coin  at  something  more  than  242  millions.  But 
the  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  has  decreased  during 
the  year  by  nearly  11  millions;  while  the  coin  has  increased 
by  no  less  than  68  millions,  divided  in  very  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion between  the  two  metals.  The  amount  of  standard  silver 
dollars  coined  under  the  law  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  bi- 
metallisms some  few  years  ago  is  nearly  157  million  dollars,  of  which 
1 16  millions  remain  in  the  Treasury.  But  against  the  latter  the 
banks  and  individual  citizens  hold  certificates  redeemable  in  silver 
for  more  than  85  millions  ;  while  only  40  millions  of  silver  dollars 
are  actually  in  circulation.  The  interest-bearing  debt  on  the 
istof  November,  1883,  amounted  to  1,273^  [1,2931?]  millions,  of 
which  738  bore  interest  at  4,  250  at  4^.  and  305!  at  3  per  cent. 
The  amount  held  by  the  banks  as  security  for  circulation  was  no- 
less  than  349  millions.  The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
has  put  forth  a  very  interesting  volume  on  the  mineral  resources- 
of  the  United  States  (3)— stores  of  coal  and  iron,  to  say  nothing 
of  copper  and  the  precious  metals,  of  almost  incalculable  amount 
and  inestimable  value.  The  total  gold  production  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year  is  calculated  at  32  millions  of  dollars. 

Dr.  Ely  holds  two  economical  professorships  in  somewhat  distant 
quarters.    It  is  easy,  and  not  very  unusual,  for  a  distinguished 
scholar  to  lecture  one  day  in  University  College,  London,  and  the 
next  in  Cambridge.    The  duties  of  an  Associate  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  and 
in  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  must,  if  the  sessions  of 
the  two  faculties  are  contemporaneous,  involve  a  good  deal  of 
rapid  and  somewhat  fatiguing  railway  travelling.    The  Professor 
has  nevertheless  found  time  to  publish  a  little  treatise  whose  bulk 
by  no  means  adequately  represents  the  amount  of  information  it 
contains,  still  less  the  labour  by  which  it  has  been  acquired.  His 
account  of  Erench  and  German  Socialism  (4)  is  necessarily  a  mere 
abstract,  but  an  abstract  which  appears  to  give  a  fair,  if  not  a  minute 
or  detailed,  view  of  the  principal  tenets  of  eachof  theleadingteachers 
enumerated,  from  Babceuf,  Cabet,and  Saint-Simon  to  Louis  Blanc 
and  Karl  Marx.    The  writer's  temper  is  thoroughly  candid,  and 
bis  treatment  of  the  wild  and  sometimes  almost  crazy  theories  of 
French  and  German  dreamers  appears  even  more  than  forbear- 
ing.   Too  much  space,  perhaps,  is  given  in  so  small  a  volume  to 
the  extravagances  of  the  leading  French  Socialists,  and  too  little 
to  the  more  practical  and  consistent  views  of  their  German  rivals 
and  coadjutors.    The  work,  in  truth,  is  in  the  main  a  review  of 
the  course  of  French  Socialism  and  Communism,  as  taught  by 
men  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  madness  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, combining  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  the  philosophers 
and  philanthropists  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Reign  of  Terror 
with  the  reckless  determination  and  sometimes  the  ruthless  ferocity 
of  their  meaner  successors.    The  notice  given  to  the  countrymen 
and  collaborators  of  Karl  Marx  is  given,  as  it  were,  by  the' way, 
as  a  sort  of  appendix  or  sequel  to  the  more  thorough  and  con- 
nected sketch  of  the  views  of  Fourier,  Proudhon,  and  Lassalle,. 
though  even  that  sketch  is  of  necessity  little  more  than  an  outline! 
The  author's  remarks  on  the  feudal  system,  with  its  closer  con- 
nexion of  classes,  its  formal  recognition  of  mutual  duties,  its  firmer 
social  organization,  are  useful  if  by  no  means  novel.    Familiar  to 
every  English  student  of  history  or  political  economy,  they  will, 
we  suspect,  startle  not  a  few  of"  Dr.  Ely's  American  readers  as  an 
unheard-of  and  amazing  paradox. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  account  of  his  travels  in  the  autumn  of  1881 
among  the  lakes  and  forests  of  Northern  Maine  (5)  has  all  the 
merits  and  interest  that  such  a  work  can  have;  the  interest 
attaching  to  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery,  to  a  lively  narrative 
of  such  trivial  adventures  and  disasters,  pleasures  and  hardships, 
as  English  sportsmen  yearly  experience  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Norway  or  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  with  the  advantage,  at 
least  for  English  readers,  of  a  certain  degree  of  novelty.  It  is  by 
110  means  the  first  or  the  fullest  description  we  have  "seen  of  that 
which  may  be  called  the  Highland  region  of  New  England  ;  a 
vast,  almost  unpeopled  territory  covered  with  primitive  forests, 
mapped  out  indeed  by  surveyors,"  but  as  yet  unsettled,  in  great  part 
unappropriated  ;  visited  only  by  sportsmen  or  lumbarers,  uuinvaded 
by  Railway  Companies  or  even  by  road-makers ;  full  of  game  in. 
spite  of  the  inroads  made  upon  their  haunts  by  woodsmen  in  quest 
of  food,  or  adventurers  like  the  author  killing  merely  for  sport;  a 
playground  as  yet  open  to  all,  almost  as  accessible  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia  as  Sutherland  or  Inverness 
to  Londoners,  wanting  alike  in  the  wildness  and  the  variety  of 

(3)  Department    of    the  Interior— United    States    Geological  Survey: 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.    By  Albert  Williams,  inn. 
Government  Printing  Office.    London  :  Triibiier 


Washington  ; 


|un. 
&*Co» 


(4)  French  and  German  Soeia'ism  in  Modern  Times.  Bv  R.  T.  Elv 
Ph.!).,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  and  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca,  X.V.  Xew  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London: 
Tlttbner  &  Co.  1883. 

(5)  Woods  and  Lakes  of  Maine :  a  Trip  from  Mbosehead  Lake  to  Keur 
Brunsteickin  a  Birch-bark  Game.  By  Lucius  L.  Hubbard.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.   Loudon  :  Triib:ier  &  Co.  1884. 
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Highland  scenery,  but  boasting  lakes  and  rivers  surpassing  those  of 
Scotland  almost  as  much  in  size  and  number  as  in  freedom  from 
44  improvement :'  and  intrusion.  The  birch-canoe,  carried  now  and 
then  across  a  watershed  or  along  the  banks  of  an  impracticable 
stream,  is  launched  on  rivers  or  on  chains  of  lakes,  along  whose 
shores  the  adventurer  may  paddle  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
landing  only  to  encamp  at  night,  or  to  chase  the  deer  and  smaller 
game  that  abound  in  the  woods,  and  of  course  are  most  easily 
tracked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  waters.  The  valleys  of  the 
Allagash  and  the  Penobscot,  though  they  present  no  points  from 
which,  as  from  a  Scottish  or  Cumbrian  mountain-top,  the  eye  may 
range  over  a  wide  expanse  of  wild  and  varied  scenery,  afford 
chains  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  abounding  in  attractions  alike  to 
the  sportsman  and  the  lover  of  nature,  and  offering  a  retirement 
such  as  is  hardly  now  to  be  found  in  the  most  sequestered  regions 
■of  Northern  or  Eastern  Europe  ;  lakes  so  numerous  and  so  remote 
from  civilization  that  some  of  them  are  hardly  named,  and  one  or 
two  appear  to  be  but  roughly  and  approximately  laid  down  upon 
the  map.  The  excellence  of  the  type,  the  choice  and  execution  of 
the  illustrations,  are  worthy  of  a  narrative  always  readable  and 
generally  interesting ;  the  more  agreeable  that  the  writer  is  quite 
as  much  naturalist  as  sportsman,  sympathizes  even  with  the 
victims  of  his  gun  or  rod,  and  takes  yet  more  pleasure  in 
studying  than  in  destroying  the  harmless  inhabitants  of  these  quiet 
woods  and  waters.  He  has  observed  the  dams  of  the  beaver,  the 
note  of  the  loon,  the  tricks  of  the  playful  and  thievish  squirrel, 
and  even  the  haunts  and  habits  of  chub  so  tame  that,  after  being 
fed  from  time  to  time  with  the  debris  of  the  camp,  they  would 
swarm  around  a  hand  dipped  into  the  lake,  waiting  for  the 
expected  meal ;  so  undisturbed  and  fearless  that  after  a  single 
day's  acquaintance  they  would  crowd  round  the  hand  lowered 
palm-upward  among  them,  and  snap  and  pull  at  the  soaked  bread 
held  between  thumb  and  finger;  so  daring  that  when  lifted  by 
hundt'uls  out  of  the  water,  though  scattered  for  a  moment,  they 
would  come  back  and  jostle  one  another  in  quest  of  the  food  held 
out  to  them. 

A  widow  writing  her  husband's  biography  at  the  request  of  his 
friends  has  an  irresistible  and  almost  unlimited  claim  on  the'  con- 
sideration and  forbearance  of  the  harshest  or  weariest  critic. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  career  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Lowe  (6), 
-a  useful  and  estimable,  but  by  no  means  an  especially  distinguished, 
Unitarian  minister  in  Massachusetts,  that  called  for  a  biography 
extending  to  six  hundred  pages.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  ex- 
tracts from  bis  letters  and  diaries  without  learning  to  like  the 
man,  to  understand  how  dear  he  had  become  to  his  friends,  bis 
colleagues,  and  his  parishioners,  and  how  naturally  they  desired 
to  retain  some  memorial  of  a  useful,  honourable,  and  happv,  if 
quiet  and  uneventful,  life.  It  is  equally  easy  to  perceive  why 
every  incident  of  such  a  career,  every  remembrance  of  the  joys 
and  sorrows  shared  together,  has  for  his  biographer  a  charm  and 
a  sacredness  that  render  her  incapable  of  estimating  aright  its 
value  and  interest  to  others.  Every  one  of  the  innumerable 
recollections  crowding  on  her  memory  as  she  wrote  was  to  her,  at 
lea>t,_as  well  worth  preservation  and  record  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic traits  of  a  great  soldier  or  distinguished  statesman.  But 
for  that  very  reason  some  friendly  critic  should  have  been  permitted 
to  revise  the  manuscript,  to  judge  what  letters  were  too  exclusively 
domestic,  what  passages  too  sacredly  personal,  what  parochial  and 
domestic  trifles  too  insignificant  to  be  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilstach'a  translation  of  Virgil  (7)  has  merits  beyond 
question.  It  bears  marks  on  every  page  of  industry  and  scholar- 
ship j  but  the  scholarship  is  not.  of  that  high  order  which  alone 
could  make  a  new  version  of  the  most  familiar,  save  perhaps 
Horace,  of  the  Latin  poets  necessary  or  desirable.  Not  only  is 
the  versification  itself  defective,  but  the  language  is  artificial, 
prosaic,  and  ill-chosen.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  trans- 
late Virgil  in  that  style  of  archaic  simplicity  which  would  best 
represent  the  simple  majesty  of  Homer.  The  /Eneid  especially 
is,  after  all,  but  an  imitation,  and  a  comparatively  feeble  imita- 
tion ;  and  no  one  probably  would  dream  of  attempting  to  render  it 
in  any  of  those  antique  ballad-metres  which  have  often  been  re- 
commended as  the  fittest  equivalent  in  which  the  English  ton<me 
could  render  the  magnificent  hexameters  of  the  Iliad."  But  blank 
verse,  in  proportion  as  to  a  certain  class  of  versifiers  it  is  the  easiest 
to  write,  is  of  all  verse  the  least  essentiallv  poetic;  that  which 
most  demands  that  the  thought,  tone,  spirit," and  language  should 
give  the  charm  that  is  not  inherent  in  the  form.  In  the  hands  of 
a  writer  like  Mr.  Wilstach  it  is  apt  to  become  a  stiller,  harsher, 
clumsier  kind  of  prose.    Such  lines  as 

By  heavenly  thrones  put  forth,  urged  on  by  wrath 

Of  Juno  cruel,  which  no  slumber  soothed 

And  which  no  lapse  of  memory  made  less  harsh, 

have  no  pretension  to  be  poetry,  and  can  hardly  be  called  verse. 
And  these  are  decidedly  the  least  harsh  and  clumsy  of  a  dozen 
passages  we  might  select  at  random  from  almost  any  page,  whether 
of  the  ^Eneid  or  the  Georgics. 

Make  sifts  and  venerate  low  ihe  gentle  nymphs, 
For  difficult  foes  the  Xap&ce  are  not, 

is  neither  poetry  nor  verse,  neither  prose  nor  English.   The  writer 

(6)  Memoir  of  Charles  Lowe.  By  his  wife,  Martha  Perry  Lowe.  Boston  • 
Cupples,  Lpham,  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884." 

(7)  77<e  Works  of  Virgil,  translated  into  English  Verse  Bv  J  A 
Witotacb.  2  vols.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin.  &  Co.  London  ! 
irubner  &  Co.  1884. 


who  on  the  same  page  gives  us  "  ultraly  "  for  "  ultro  "  might  surely 
have  translated  "  faciles  "  by  "facile";  but  the  meaning  of  course 
is  "  placable,"  not,  as  the  note  has  it,  "  affable." 

Dr.  Brinton's  monograph  on  Aboriginal  American  Authors  (8) 
is  one  of  those  chapters  in  the  history  of  literature  for  which  the 
writers  receive  less  gratitude,  perhaps,  and  less  reward  in  the  way 
of  popularity,  or  even  of  distinction,  than  they  deserve,  but  whose 
value  critics  and  scholars  are  the  more  bound  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge.  The  memoir  is  founded  on  a  paper  read  before 
the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  which  sat  in  Copen- 
hagen in  August  last ;  an  assemblage  of  those  scholars  who  have 
undertaken  the  study  of  the  primitive  languages  of  the  New 
World,  a  study  full  of  archaeological  interest  and  promising  a  con- 
tribution of  almost  unrivalled  value  to  philological  science.  The 
native  tongues  of  America  are  unhappily  almost  extinct.  None 
of  them  had  an  extensive  literature ;  many,  perhaps  most,  had 
produced  no  books  whatever;  some  had  not  even  a  written 
alphabet.  But  in  some  cases  at  least,  like  the  Aztec,  the  Maya 
and  Peruvian  tongues,  they  were  the  languages  of  great  and 
civilized  nations,  of  powerful  and  well-organized  empires ;  the 
ruins  of  whose  monuments  and  cities,  even  after  the  ruthless 
havoc  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  after  ages  of  desolation  and  neglect, 
still  bear  witne*)  that  their  creators  can  hardly  have  been  inferior, 
whether  in  material  progress  and  resources  or  in  political  civili- 
zation, to  the  subjects  of  the  princes  who  built  the  walls  of 
Babylon  and  the  Pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt.  Unhappily 
Spanish  barbarism  destroyed  the  literary  much  more  completely 
than  the  material  monuments  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
Empires.  Deliberately  and  of  malice  prepense,  actuated  by  a 
bigotry  exactly  analogous  to,  but  much  less  excusable,  than  that  of 
Omar,  they  burnt  whole  libraries ;  collected  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power  the  entire  body  of  manuscripts  possessed  by  the  conquered 
peoples,  recording  their  history,  their  laws,  their  agriculture, 
their  science,  their  civil,  astronomical  and  religious  calendars, 
and  committed  them  ruthlessly  to  the  flames.  Their  per- 
sistent attempt  thus  to  annihilate  the  traditions  of  Heathenism 
was  too  successful  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  Maya,  Nahua,  and  Peru- 
vian literature,  the  native  records  of  Central  and  South  American 
civilization,  have  perished  beyond  possibility  of  recovery.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  ancient  manuscripts  still  preserved;  a  few 
works,  moreover,  written  in  the  native,  as  well  as  a  somewhat 
larger  number  in  the  Spanish,  tongue  by  native  pupils  of  the 
conquerors— Indians  who  h»d  adopted  Spanish  names  and  Spanish 
manners,  but  had  not  wholly  lost — nay,  sometimes  cherished  all 
the  more  fondly  because  secretly — their  love  for  the  ideas,  their 
pride  in  the  greatness  of  their  ancestry.  Here  and  there,  more- 
over, descendants  of  the  more  savage  and  ignorant  tribes,  who 
had  neither  literature  nor  alphabet  of  their  own,  have  preserved 
through  the  machinery  of  the  conquering  civilization  the  tongue 
or  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  There  are  histories  of  the 
Wyandots,  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  Algonquins,  and  of  the 
Cherokees,  written  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  English  language, 
by  men  of  Huron,  Tuscarora,  and  Cherokee  lineage.  Descendants 
of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  princes  have  studied  and  recorded  the 
antiquities  of  their  race,  though  for  the  most  part  in  the  tongue 
which  has  superseded  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a 
manuscript  collection  of  Esquimaux  tales  preserved  in  the  tongue 
of  Greenland,  with  an  English  translation  and  illustrations  by 
native  artists..  There  is,  again,  a  printed  pamphlet  relating  in 
dialogue  the  journey  of  an  Esquimaux  to  Europe,  and  his  return, 
and  another,  profusely  illustrated,  describing  the  traditions, 
manners,  weapons,  and  habits  of  the  primaeval  people  of  Baffin's 
Bay.  There  is,  again,  a  brief  history  of  the  Delawares  or 
Mohicans,  written  in  their  own  idiom  ;  a  book  of  rites  of  the 
Iroquois,  also  in  their  native  dialect.  A  translation  of  a  tribal 
history  of  the  Muskokrees  or  Creeks,  written  in  red  and  black  cha- 
racters on  the  skin  of  a  young  buffalo,  was  sent  to  London  and 
lost  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century ;  but  a  translation  made 
by  some  Moravian  missionary  has  been  preserved,  and  is,  it 
seems,  known  to  Dr.  Brinton.  The  Cherokees  have  a  so-called 
alphabet,  syllabic  in  character,  in  which  they  have  printed  in  their 
own  tongue  a  few  insignificant  papers.  Boturini  collected  more 
than  forty  fragmentary  manuscripts  in  the  Nahua  language,  one 
of  which,  a  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Culhuacan  and  Mexico, 
has  been  actually  printed  and  published  ;  and  there  are  in  Spanish 
libraries  hieroglyphics  and  other  Mexican  and  Nahua  works  not 
easily  understood,  perhaps,  but  possessing  in  some  cases  a  con- 
siderable historical  interest,  in  all  an  almost  inestimable  philo- 
logical value.  Unfortunately  not  a  few  of  the  latter  were  written 
long  after  the  conquest,  when  the  native  tongue  had  been  deeply 
corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  Spanish  words  and  forms.  Alto- 
gether there  exist  beyond  doubt  materials  from  which  a  patient 
and  persevering  research  might  extract  a  clear  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  principal  native  languages  of  America,  a  general 
outline  of  the  history  of  its  greatest  empires,  and  a  much  fuller 
knowledge  of  their  laws,  religion,  arts,  and  ceremonies  than  we  yet 
possess.  The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Brinton's  Library  of  Aboriginal 
American  Literature  (9)  is  unfortunately  a  disappointing  work. 

(8)  Aboriginal  American  Authors  and  their  Productions:  a  Chapter  in 
the  History  of  Literature.  By  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  Philadelphia  :  11c  South  Seventh 
Street.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(9)  Brinton's  Library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature— JSo  III 
The  Cueguence:  a  Comedy  Balkt  in  the   Nahuatl-Spanish   Dialect  of 
Nicaragua.    Edited  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.  Philadelphia- 
D.  G.  Bnnton.   London :  Triibner  &  Co.    1883.  P  ' 
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The  introductory  chapters  afford  a  large  amount  of  curious  in- 
formation regarding  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  Central  America, 
their  traditions,  manners,  and  language,  and  still  more  their 
religious  and  social  ceremonies,  their  rude  arts,  songs,  music,  and 
dances.  But  the  work  to  which  this  introduction  is  prefixed  has 
little  historical  or  philological  value.  It  is  written,  not  in  the 
Nahua  or  Nahuatl,  but  in  what  Dr.  Brinton  calls  the  Nahuatl- 
Spanish  dialect  of  Nicaragua,  a  dialect  mainly  Spanish  in  form 
and  syntax,  and  containing  apparently  many  more  Spanish  than 
Nahuatl  words.  It  is  a  comedy,  but  a  comedy  whose  scene  is 
laid  after  the  conquest  under  the  Spanish  Government,  and  in 
that  state  of  society  which  resulted  from  the  blending  of  Spanish 
and  native  blood,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  Spanish  and  native 
thought  and  feeling. 

As  a  translation  of  a  very  interesting  treatise  very  little  known 
in  this  country,  Dr.  F.  Horn's  History  of  Scandinavian  Litera- 
ture (io)  will  no  doubt  commend  itself  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Hunt's  Poetry  of  other  Lands  (n)  is  a  collection  of  trans- 
lations in  English  verse  from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Dutch,  with  a  specimen  here  and  there  from 
Servian,  Polish,  and  even  Japanese  poetry,  arranged  unhappily  not 
in  chronological  or  ethnical  order,  indeed  in  no  intelligible  order 
whatsoever. 

Miss  Harland's  Cottage  Kitchen  (12)  will  be  welcome  to  many 
English  housekeepers,  to  whom  it  will  introduce  in  a  cheap  and 
available  form  many  of  the  simplest  and  most  popular  receipts  of 
American  cookery.  The  American  cuisine,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  in  so  far  as  it  is  national,  can  hardly  be  called  an  improve- 
ment on  our  own.  The  pie  which  forms  so  important  and  uni- 
versal a  dish  is  simply  abominable ;  whether  made  of  pumpkin  or 
apple,  peaches  or  blackberries,  it  is  equally  unwholesome,  over- 
sweetened,  and,  for  the  most  part,  tasteless.  But  in  variety  of 
cakes  and  in  the  various  forms  of  vegetable  cookery  we  have  cer- 
tainly something  to  learn  from  our  Transatlantic  kinswomen  ; 
more,  possibly,  from  the  negro  cooks  of  the  South. 

Where  did  Life  begin?  (13)  is  the  title  of  an  ingenious  little 
monograph  suggesting  that,  since  the  earth  must  have  cooled 
faster  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  Equator,  life  must  have  begun 
in  and  spread  from  the  Arctic  regions.  The  doctrine  is  supported 
by  a  variety  of  arguments,  deduced  partly  from  misconceived  facts 
of  physical  geography,  partly  from  imperfectly  apprehended  or 
misapprehended  views  put  forth  by  such  writers  as  Darwin  and 
Wallace— especially  the  latter — regarding  the  distribution  of 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  over  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Swinton's  School  Readers  (14)  deserve  a  mention,  perhaps,  but 
no  more.  The  first  and  second,  intended  for  young  children,  might 
be  found  acceptable  in  infant  schools  and  nurseries;  the  later 
volumes  of  the  series  might  better  be  replaced  by  any  connected 
works  of  history  or  travel,  or  even  of  fiction,  suited  to  a  child's 
intelligence. 

The  Clever  dale  Mystery  (15)  is  a  coarse  and  bad  imitation  of 
works  that  have  attracted  deserved  attention,  even  more  in  Eng- 
land than  in  their  native  country ;  a  clumsy,  ill- constructed,  ill- 
written  story  of  political  and  personal  dishonesty  and  corruption, 
with  all  the  improbability  and  little  or  none  of  the  vigour  of  cari- 
cature. A  Hero's  Last  Days  (16)  contains  some  effective  touches 
illustrating  the  feelings  and  views  of  worn-out  veterans  of  the  Con- 
federate war  and  Southern  planters  of  the  last  generation ;  but 
treats  for  the  most  part  of  religious  and  social,  rather  than  poli- 
tical questions,  and  throws  no  new  light  upon  any.  The  author  s 
Sequence  of  Songs  (17),  again,  derives  its  purpose  and  motive  from 
the  same  source,  but  lacks  the  spirit  and  fire  which  could  alone 
interest  a  new  generation  in  the  memorials  of  a  great  but  half-for- 
gotten conflict. 

A  Day  in  Athens  with  Socrates  (18)  contains  translations  of 
several  passages  from  the  Protagoras  and  the  Republic  of  Plato, 
so  far  well  translated  as  to  give  in  tolerable  English  a  fair  idea 
of  the  meaning,  if  hardly  of  the  force  and  spirit,  of  the  original. 


(10)  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  from  the  most 
Ancient  Times  to  the  Present.  By  F.  W.  Horn,  Ph.D.  Translated  by  R. 
B.  Anderson.    Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

(11)  The  Poetry  of  other  Lands.  Compiled  by  N.  Cleramons  Hunt. 
Philadelphia  :  Porter  &  Coates. 

(12)  The  Cottage  Kitchen :  a  Collection  of  Practical  and  Inexpensive 
Receipts.  By  Marion  Harland.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1883. 

(13)  W'  ere  did  Life  begin?  A  Monograph.  By  G.  Hilton  Scribner. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1883. 

(14)  Swinton's  I,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  Readers.  New  York  and 
Chicago :  lvison,  Blakeman,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  18S3. 

(15)  The  Cleverdale  3Iystery ;  or,  the  Machine  and  its  Wheels.  By 
W.  A.  Wilkins.  New  York :  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hnlbert.  London": 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(16)  A  Hero's  Last  Days.  By  Nepenthe.  Columbia,  South  Carolina : 
W.  J.  Duffle.    London  :  Trubner"&  Co.  1883. 

(17)  A  Sequenceof  Songs.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Golden  Fence"  &c. 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  :  VV.  J.  Duffle.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

(18)  A  Hay  in  Athens  with  Socrates.  Translations  from  "The  Prota- 
goras "  and  "  The  Republic  "  of  Plato.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
bons.  1883. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WHEN  the  reverend  and  eloquent  Dominican  who  is  the 
author  of  L,es  Allemands  (1)  tells  us  that  he  "  refoulait  sans 
hesiter  les  repulsions  instinctives  de  son  patriotisme,"  we  know 
pretty  well  that  he  is  likely  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  sacrifice. 
Pere  Didon  resisted  the  repugnances  of  his  patriotism  to  the  ex- 
tent of  getting  matriculated  at  Berlin  ;  but  he  has  made  amend?;  to 
them  by  publishing  an  eloquent  patriotic  sermon  in  three  hundred 
pages.  There  is  no  need  here  to  examine  the  correctness  of  his 
picture  of  the  German  Universities  ;  it  is,  indeed,  not  a  very  novel 
one,  and  descends  little  into  detail,  tho  main  point  which  seems 
to  have  s1  ruck  him  being  the  camaraderie  of  the  students.  His 
book  is  in  effect  an  energetic,  if  not  a  vigorous,  appeal  to 
France  to  go  and  do  likewise,  or  rather,  as  he  puts  it,  to  go 
and  do  better.  The  advice  would  be  excellent  if  it  were  given  in 
a  somewhat  less  contentious  spirit.  To  Pere  Didon  the  German 
University  is  one  of  the  main  causes  which  have  given  Germany 
the  Continental  primacy ;  and,  as  he  is  desperately  anxious  that 
France  should  recover  that  primacy,  he  would  like  France  to 
imitate  the  German  University.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
smile  at  the  reproachful  contrast  which  he  draws  between  the 
secularization  of  French  education  and  the  ubiquity  of  theological 
studies  and  religious  instruction  in  Germany.  The  latter  country 
is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  home  of  orthodoxy  or  of  religious 
fervour.  There  is,  however,  an  inspiriting  earnestness  about  Pere 
Didon  and  a  kind  of  sanguine  belief  in  his  own  ideals,  even  if  they 
are  nothing  higher  than  the  "  primaute"  de  la  France,"  which  is 
both  refreshing  and  respectable.  Perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  visit 
in  our  turn  to  see  what  morals  he  can  get  out  of  us  for  French 
improvement.  If  so,  he  will  probably  discover  that  his  idea  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  furnishing  hardly  any  recruits  to  the 
professions  is  only  one  of  those  agreeable  notions — very  suitable 
for  deductive  purposes,  but  having  no  visible  relation  to  the  facts 
of  the  universe — in  which  Frenchmen  so  greatly  delight. 

M.  Deschanel  (2)  has  continued  the  task  which  he  began  in 
a  volume  on  Corneille  and  Moliere  by  publishing  two  volume 
of  lectures  on  Racine.  The  apparently  paradoxical  title — Le 
romantisme  des  classiques — is  fairly  borne  out  by  the  contents, 
though  it  is  of  course  merely  an  occasion  for  giving  somewhat 
greater  piquancy  to  a  hackneyed  subject  and  for  indicating- 
passages  in  which  Racine  is  animated  by  something  more  and 
better  than  a  merely  "correct"  spirit,  besides  showing  in  general 
what  the  tendency  of  his  work  is.  The  book  is  a  better  one  than 
the  Corneille  volume,  and  will  take  a  very  respectable  rank  among 
Racinian  literature.  The  author  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
a  reasonable  worshipper,  and  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  that,  if  he' 
errs  at  all,  he  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  worship  than  of  reason. 
For  he  does  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  the  absurd  position  of 
those  who  say  that  no  foreigner  can  understand  Racine,  that  he  is 
something  so  esoteric  and  sublime  that  only  Frenchmen  can  appre- 
ciate him  properly,  and  who,  saying  this,  do  not  perceive  that 
they  are  paying  Racine  about  the  worst  compliment  possible. 

A  careful  and  exhaustive  book  of  travel  on  the  country  which 
M.  Leger  handles  in  his  book  on  the  Balkan  peninsula  (3)  would 
be  a  really  valuable  thing,  but  we  do  not  at  present  know  that 
it  exists.  M.  Leger's  work  is  only  a  contribution  towards  it,  but 
the  author  knows  the  literature  of  his  subject  well,  and  is  no 
new  traveller  in  Slavic  lauds.  The  occasion  was  a  summer  trip 
from  Laybach  to  Constantinople  in  1882.  M.  Leger  appears  to  be 
somewhat  on  the  Russian  side  in  the  Russo-Austrian  quarrel  for 
the  peninsula,  though  he  seems  to  hope  for  a  united  Bulgaria 
rather  than  for  the  success  of  either. 

M.  Perrier's  "  Zoological  Philosophy  before  Darwin  "  (4),  which 
arjpears  in  the  Biblioth'eque  scientifique  Internationale,  deserves 
honourable  mention.  In  one  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred ' 
pages  (even  ample  and  closely  printed  ones)  such  a  subject  can  of 
course  only  be  summarized.  But  M.  Perrier  has  executed  his 
summary  with  knowledge  and  judgment. 

The  Bibliotheque  utile  of  the  same  publisher  has  been  increased 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  pakeontology,  written  by  M.  Zaborowski  (j), 
who  is  a  practised  hand  at  this  kind  of  compilation. 

M.  Jouaust  has  published,  and  M.  Georges  dTIeylli  has  edited, 
a  very  pretty  reprint  of  La  glorieux  (6),  the  masterpiece  of  a' 
dramatist  who  was  not  only  a  dramatist,  but  a  soldier,  a  diplo- 
matist, a  man  of  fortune,  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  governor 
of  a  city.  All  these  are  good  things  when  a  man  is  alive  ;  but 
perhaps  when  he  is  dead  it  is  better  that  he  should  have  written 
such  good  plays  as  La  fausse  Agnes,  Le  philosojihe  marie,  and  Le 
glorieux. 

Collections  of  popular  books  of  science  are  common  everywhere 
nowadays,  but  the  peculiarity  of  those  which  M.  Rothschild  pub-, 
lishes,  and  of  which  two  are  before  us  (7),  is  that  they  are  got  up 
like  keepsakes  or  birthday-books,  with  gay  bindings,  red  edges, 


(1)  Les  Allemands.    Par  le  Pere  Didon.   Paris :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(2)  Le  romantisme  des  classiques — Racine.  2  vols.  Par  E.  Deschanel. 
Paris :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(3)  La  Save,  le  Danube  et  le  Balkan.   Par  L.  Leger.   Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  La  philosophic  zoologique  avaut  Darwin.  Par  E.  Perrier.  Paris ; 
Alcan. 

(5)  Les  mondes  disparus.    Par  S.  Zaborowski.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(6)  Le  glorieux.    Par  Destouches.    Paris  :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(7)  Les  animanx  utiles.  Par  R.  Boulart.  Le  microscope.  Par  Hager 
et  Planchon.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 
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v  fine  paper,  and  abundant  illustrations.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
1  that  this  can  have  any  bad  effect  on  their  matter,  and  it  certainly 
'  improves  their  form. 

M.  Figuier's'^Tmee  scientifique  (8)  is  one  of  the  books  whose 
I  appearance  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention.    The  volume  for  last 

year  appears  in  good  time. 

M.  Henri  de  Parville's  Causeries  scientifiques  (9),  of  which  four 
n  annual  volumes  have  just  simultaneously  made  their  appearances, 
j  are  of  the  same  class  as  M.  Figuier's.  Their  articles,  however, 
I  are  written  rather  more  in  essay  form,  and  the  subdivisions  are 

less  numerous.    They  are  thus  less  suited  for  reference,  and  more 

for  continuous  reading1. 


(S)  L'annee  scientifiijue  el  industrielle.  Par  L.  Figuier.  Paris:  Hach-lte. 
1S83. 

(9)  Causeries  scientifiques.  Par  H.  de  Parvillc.  4  vols.  187Q-18S2. 
Taris:  Rothschild. 
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October  l'TwL        Ca"u'«itcs  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  University  Hall,  on  or  before 

University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C.         rER°Y  LAVVI 0RD-  Secretary. 

QPEN     SCHOLARSHIP,    without     Examination.  —  Th"e 

SCHo!IAPIsnRl?nT!l!,TnSTEES  are  Jreijared  to  grant,  at  their  Meeting  in  June  next,  ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP  ot  £200  ])er  annum  for  Two  years  to  a  Graduate  of  any  University  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  to  enable  him  to  study  Theology  and 
where.!  ^^^Ix^g^  or  S-^and 

mStfewa^WI^SBi!*  S-ret^-,to  whom  applications  for  the  Scholarship 
University  H.ll,Gordon  Square,  London.  W.C.         PERCY  LAWFQRD, Secretary. 

gOCIETY  of  ARTS,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

PRIZES  FOR  ESSAYS  ON  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR,  AND  ON 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  CENTRAL  LONDON. 
The  COUNCIL  of  the  SOCIETY  of  ARTS  have  hod  placed  at  Iheir  disposal  hv  Mr 
Essays  on  KCScT         0f      SocicV- •  ««» »«W  to  be  .MW/esfov 

n       iSnS  vis',0  ^E^tt6  P»  °^rt^^h^lst 

moy'bc  necessary0  EsS"y"  4hould  "C  will,  such  M.^PlaM.D^wu^"^  « 

aUhe'abo 'e  addriT  mQJ'  be  obta!ned  on  "W'^ation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

H.  TRUF.MAN  WOOD,  Secretary. 


T 


O  MASONS  and  PAVIORS.— The  Commissioners  oFSewers 

of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday  the  4th  of 
March  us!,  at  halt-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tendei/  fo ^thc  exeeu't  in  of alt 
such  Works  of  Stone  Pawn?  in  the  carriageways  and  in  the  footways  severally  of  the  said 
City,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  during  the  term  of  three  years  commencing  at 
and  cuS"  uh"3e.)fficeS.UmS'  Upon  cou,«inea  in  »  Specification  which  may  be  L" 

Forms  ot  Tender  may  nlso  be  had. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  Works  the  City  is  divided  into  four  districts,  for  each  or  which 
Se^^.SS^SSa*'"  thc  "1  '»r  PaV&WWhorKrM 

Persons  tendering  are  required  to  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  at  least  two  substantial 
onhe  contract!"    e'r  ^"'^ t0  CnlCr  mt0  *  ^  wi,h  t)le  c«*"ractor  foX d^  pe?foxman?e 

The  Conimissionersdo  not  pledge  themselves  to  nccept  the  lowest  tender  or  nnv  nnlps. 
of?reatVE.  y,a"        ttUdC"  mUSt  "*  dtlivercd  i»  before  Twlfre  o'JJock  on  Eafdday 

dJi'aCSm^rT^i^.T^  personally  before  the  Commissioners,  or  by  a 

uuii  authorized  agent,  at  hall-past  Twelve  o  clock  on  the  s>iid  day 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  UEfUl  V  l^EAKE,  PrinciVal  Clerk. 

February  11,  iss-i. 


A  UTHORS  and  ARTISTS  (Professional  and  Amateur),  having- 

tVUIlKS  projected  for  publication,  with  COLOURED  ILLUSTRATIONS  a  IpndtnJ 
featnre.  may  submit  particulars  to  Mr.  W.  DAY,  15  Holborn  Viadua.  EC.  "aclinar 


APARTMENTS 


PURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE  or 

Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  pri^cUatop^S K™.  tSlSS^»SFSSli1& 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20,  and  rallorwell  Street.  VV.  Established^. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


APOLLINARIS 


rriIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE,  LIFE,  MARINE. 

Capita!  fully  subscribed     £2..r>on,noo 

Capital  j  aid  up    £350  000 

Lile  Fund  in  Siecial  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Iloldos  exceeds  . .'  firetJWO 

Other  *  unds   r.is:i,noo 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  excecdl   £1,077,00) 

Chief  Offices— 18  and  so  coitNfllLL,  London,  e.c. 
Wist  End  offick_»  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

AT  O  R  T  H  ER  N      ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  ISM. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
LONDON-1  MUOKGATE  STREET,  E.C.       ABERDEEN— 3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  IW83). 

Fire  Premiums    £4fin,100 

Life  Premiums   181.500 

Iuteicst    121,80(1 

Accumulated  Funds   £j  749^00 

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  OOMPANy! 

Established  IS03.—1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  s  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £:oo,ooo.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,. ',00,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

p  II  03  N  I   X         FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. —  Est  iMishe  1  1788. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  an  1  Li»htning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

J.ONDON      ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 
7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  isu  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W. 

Marine.  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half. 
Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,200,000. 

(14    CORN  HILL.  — Perils  abound   on   every   side!  The 

V  ,,,  .RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  insures  ogninst  Accidents 
.if  all  kinds, on  Land  or  Water, and  lias  the  Lowest  Invested  Capital, the  Lur-cst  Income,  and 

pays  yearly  the  Largest  Amount  of  Compensation  of  any  Accidental  Assurance  C  1. 

<  hairman,  HARVIB  M.  IaUOUHAK,  Esq.-Apply  to  tlie  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the 
^•fte5fflwM£^B  ^  "0,el  BniUing3'  Ci"iDS  Cros^ra^he^ead 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50  Recent  Street,  London'w". 

CityBranch_14Cornhill,E  C.   Founded  180G. 
Kepobt  of  the  DlBECTORS,  presented  at  the  78th  Annual  Meeting  ut  the  Office, 
on  Wednesday,  January  3i),  1881. 
The  Directors  have  to  report  that  the  transactions  of  the  Provident  Life  Office  during  the 
year  1SS3  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Proposals  for  new  Assurances  amounting  to  £679,080  were  received.   Policies  for  £575  520 
were  issued  and  taken  up,  producing  new  annual  Premiums  ammmtin"  to  £10.770.  asu'-iunst 
119,211  for  the  previous  year.   These  Assurances  and  new  annual  Premiums  respectively  re- 
present the  actual  net  amounts.   No  re-assurances  were  effected  during  the  year 
The  Proposals,  declined  and  not  completed,  amounted  to  £103.560. 

The  Claims  for  the  year  were  £102,2:,:!.  being  £211,111,  more  than  the  corresponding  sum  for  1882 
Ihe  annual  Income  is  now  £310,371,  being  an  increase  of  £0,308. 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  £10.020  was  paid  for  the  surrender  of  Policies.  The  values  paid 
upon  Bonus  Policies  ranged  Irom  33  percent — the  minimum  .surrender  value— to  as  much  as 
o:U  per  cent,  of  the  Premiums  received. 

The  total  Funds  ol  the  Office  on  December  31  Inst  were  £2,323.211,  heing  nn  increase  of  £21  107 
a  result  very  satisiactory  considering  the  special  extra  payments  required  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count ot  the  recent  division  of  Profits.  The  average  interest  realized  was  £1  5s.  Od.  per  cent., 
as  against  £4  4s.  during  1882. 

The  large  measure  of  public  support  received  by  the  Provident  Life  Office—as  shown  in  the 
Ftill  increasing  amount  of  new  business— is  gratifying  evidence  that  persons  desirous  of  effecting 
Assurances  are  wisely  alive  to  the  ad  vantages  given  by  an  Office  winch  has  all  the  experience 
to  be  gamed  from  a  successful  existence  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  which  is  ready  to  adapt  its 
practice  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 

W.  S.  BEAUMONT,  Chairman. 


DIPLOMA   OF   HONOUR  (HIGHEST  AWARD) 

AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION,  1883. 

FRY'S 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA. 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuablearticle." 

Stnnilarrl. 

COCOA. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT. 

"Strictly  i  ure."_ W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  AnayU,  Bristol. 
SEVENTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

SPECTACLES  »•  BLINDNESS. 

TMPERFECTLY  adapted  Spectacles  are  the  cause  of  most 

cases  of  Blindness  and  defective  vision.  Mr  H.  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 
UOLD  BOND  STREET  (late  30),  has  made  the  adaptation  of  Spectacles  his  especial  and 
sole  study  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Testimonials  from  Earl  Lindsey,  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
F.  D.  Dixon  Hartland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Cook,  Esq.,  the  well-known  Tourist  Agent,  &c. 
Pamphlet  containing  valuable  suggestions,  post  free. 

City  Branches_6  POULTRY;  and  22  FENCHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 

Por  the    safe    and  orderly  keeping   of  all 
LETTEES  and  PAPEES,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Prices,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  add  less  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  BANBURY. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  Pres.  International  Medical  Exhibi- 
tion, August  1881,  referred  to  Apollinaria  as  a  typical  beverage, 
approved  by  the  faculty."— Sanitary  Record,  March  1882. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild!' 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate!' 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

OJ  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6  /.  &  2s.  per  bottle. 

E    T  H. 


T  E 


BEAUTIFUL 
[FRAGRANT  BREATH. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

QRIENTAL       TOOTH  PASTE 

has  obtained  distinguished  approbation  in  the  Highest  Circles  at  home  and  abroad 

during  Half  a  Century. 
JEWSBURY  &  BROWN,  of  Manchester,  are  the  Sole  Proprietors  and  Makers. 
It  keeps  per.ect  in  every  climate. 

THE     ORIENTAL     TOOTH  PASTE 

the  Teechanu  Gums  too  l"™*  ™h'  Healthy  GumB-  and  Fr»2™nt  Breath,  and  Preserves 
Sold  by"all  Chemists,  in  Pots,  ls.r.d. ;  double,  2s.  Cd. 
The  Genuine  only  is  signed  by  JEWSBURY  &  BROWN. 
CAUTION — Beware  ot*  Imitations. 


HOTELS. 


ve  prompt  attention  from 
BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 


TMIE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — With  mild  Winter  Climate* 

"'-item  Devon.    Rooms  facins  South,  overlooking  Hotel  Gardens,  specially  fitted 
ie.   Reduced  Tanrt  irom  November  1. -Address.  Manager.  Illraeombe.  Devon. 


-*■     of  \V 

for  Winter 


BOOKS,  &c. 


ALfc  THE   BEST   NEW  BOOKS  ARE  IN 
CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


Hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  Thousands,  of  Copies  of  the  Leading 
Books  of  the  past  Thirty  Years  have  been  placed  in  circulation  at  MUDIE'S 
SELECT  LIBRARY  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Fresh  Copies  of  all  New  Works  of  General  Interest  are  added  from  day  to 
day  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is  provided  of  all  the 
Principal  Forthcoming  Books  as  they  are  issued  from  the  press. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE   GUINEA   PER    ANNUM    AND    UPWARDS,  , 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required  ;  or 
TWO  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 
For  the  Free  Delivery  of  Books  in  any  part  of  London. 


JJEAL  &  SON. — BEDSTEADS. 

JJEAL  &  SON.— BEDDING. 

JJEAL  &  SON.— BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

TJEAL  &  SON'S   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  with 

000  Designs  and  Price  Lisi  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 
ISi  to  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES   SUPPLIED   ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  vn  application. 


MUDIE-S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street, 
281  REGENT  STREET,  aud  2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Presirfent—Lord  HOUGHTON. 
Vice-rresidents-Hight  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCH- 
BISHOP of  DUBLIN.  Lord  TENNYSON,  E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq. 
TVusrecs-Lord  HOUGHTON,  Earl  of  CARNARVON,  Earl  of  ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  100,000  volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature  in  various 
language!. 

Subscription,  £3  a  year  without  entrance  fee,  or  £2  with  entrance  fee  of  tc,  ;  life-member- 
ship. £26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  country  and  ten  to  town  members.  Reading  Room 
oien  from  10  to  halt-past  6.  Catalusue.  1S75.  price  16s.  ;  to  Members,  lis.  Supplement  a87j-80i 
price  5s. ;  to  Members,  4s.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Stsrtlart  and  Librarian. 
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THE  FIRST  S~AGE  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

THE  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  (which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  scheme  of  redistribution,  is  not  a 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill  at  all)  has  been  read  a 
first  time  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  another  sense 
by  the  country ;  and  its  partisans  are  sanguine,  or  affect  to 
be  sanguine,  of  its  success.  The  abundance  of  protestation 
on  this  head  is  indeed  a  little  suspicious ;  and  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  defenders  of  this  Radical  measure  hint  that  the 
term  "  service  franchise  "  had  better  be  changed,  inasmuch 
as  some  persons  in  high  position  may  benefit  by  it  and 
will  be  disgusted  at  the  term.  The  new  and  preposterous 
revival  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Midlothian  doctrine  of 
Centrifugal  Representation  would  have  been  incredible  of 
any  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  it  is  not  of  these 
peculiarities,  or  of  the  aspect  of  the  redistribution  question, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  speak  in  this  place.  Redistribu- 
tion is  indeed  the  point  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bill  must  turn  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  requires  sepa- 
rate treatment.  Neither  is  it  at  present  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bill  clause  by  clause  or  line  by  line;  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  that.  The  important  thing  for  the 
present,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  is  to  show  how  utterly  false  is  the  contention  of 
some  supporters  of  the  Government  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  the  Bill  in  itself,  and  that  opposition  must 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  a  flank  march.  And  besides 
this,  it  is  important  to  show  that  the  grain  of  truth  which 
underlies  this  false  contention  points  to  what  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  Bill — to  the  fact  that 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  degraded  political  life  as  it  is, 
-and  that  further  extension  must  degrade  it  more.  There  is 
no  more  erroneous  assumption,  if  it  be  an  assumption  in 
good  faith  ;  there  is  no  more  impudent  pretence,  if  it  be  an 
assertion  made  without  belief,  than  that  "  there  is  no  serious 
"  opposition  to  the  Bill  itself  in  any  quarter."  It  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  there  is  no  serious  support  of  the  Bill  in 
any  quarter  except  from  one  point  of  view — the  view, 
namely,  that  it  will  afford  the  means  of  keeping  one  party 
in  the  State  out  of  office  for  a  long,  if  not  an  indefinite, 
period. 

The  proposition  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  (if  pre- 
ambles were  still  in  fashion)  must  be  granted,  that  its  prin- 
ciple is  inexpugnable,  must  depend  on  several  other  propo- 
sitions. These  are — that  because  one  man  has  the  franchise, 
another  in  similar  circumstances  has  a  right  to  it ;  that  the 
existing  franchise  does  not  afford  a  proper  representation 
•of  the  nation ;  that  the  candidates  for  electoral  privileges 
-are  earnestly  demanding  them  ;  that  practical  inconvenience 
arises  from  the  difference  of  borough  and  county  franchise ; 
that  the  result  of  recent  extensions  has  been  so  excellent 
that  a  further  dose  of  the  same-medicine  cannot  but  benefit 
the  patient;  that  the  present  Parliament  was  distinctly 
charged  to  carry  out  such  a  measure  ;  that  the  qualifications 
and  deserts  of  the  new  voters  to  be  are  such  as  to  make  it 
a  scandal  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  vote.  Every  one  of 
these  propositions  may  be  traversed,  with  a  certainty  of  up- 
setting it  in  thejudgment  of  an  impartial  judge.  The  abstract 
argument  which  heads  the  list  is  not  of  a  kind  which  has 
ever  been  admitted  in  England,  and  it  would  not  in  itself 
command  the  votes  of  a  hundred  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  the  present  Parliament  is  not  the  best  of 
all  possible  Parliaments  may  be  contended  with  consider- 
able reason,  but  hardly  by  those  who  constantly  assert  that 


it  is ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  find  fault  with 
it  certainly  do  not  so  find  fault  because  it  represents  too 
restricted  a  constituency.    As  for  popular  agitation,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  Caucuses  have  produced  nothing 
but  cut-and-dried  resolutions  from  the  already  enfranchised 
voters;  while,  except  in  one  or  two  large  boroughs  of 
modern  date,  which  would  in  any  case  come  in  sooner  or 
later  for  enfranchisement,  an  utter  apathy  prevails  among 
the  freemen  of  the  future.    No  practical  inconvenience  of 
any  kind  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  most  enthusiastic 
reformer.     So  far  from   the   Parliaments   elected  since 
1867  being  superior  to  the  Parliaments  before  that  date, 
two  out  of  the  three  are  held  by  one  party  in  the  State, 
and  the  third  by  the  other  party,  to  have  been  exception- 
ally maleficent  Parliaments ;  while  reasonable  men  of  both 
parties  agree  that  the  business  faculty  of  the  engine  as  a 
whole,  its  manners,  its  debating  ability,  its  independence, 
have  been  steadily  deteriorating,  and  have  required  (accord- 
ing to  Liberals)  or  served  as  a  pretext  for  (according  to 
Conservatives)  measures  previously  undreamt  of  and  un- 
heeded. It  is  categorically  false  that  the  present  Parliament 
was  elected  to  enlarge  the  franchise ;  it  is  false  even  that 
enlargement  of  the  franchise  was  in  1880  put  at  all  promi- 
nently before  the  constituencies.  Lastly,  it  is  notorious  and 
not  denied  that  the  larger  number  of  the  proposed  new 
voters  are,  politically  speaking,  in  the  last  stage  of  ignorance 
and  incapacity.    The  very  partisans  of  the  Bill  imply  this 
by  their  favourite  argument  that  the  best  way  to  make  a 
man  capable  of  exercising  the  franchise  is  to  give  it  him. 
On  every  point,  then,  the  assumption  or  assertion  that  the 
Bill  cannot  be  opposed  in  front  is  false  and  unfounded. 

But  if  it  be  the  case  that  there  isinanyquarterareluctance 
to  oppose  the  Bill  directly  (and  it  is  not  necessary  either  to 
assert  or  deny  that  it  is  the  case),  no  inference  favourable  to 
the  proposed  measure  can  be  drawn  from  this,  but  the 
reverse.    For  most  certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  arguments 
against  the  Bill — the  arguments  sketched  above  will  take 
something  more  than  the  present  strength  of  Radical  de- 
bating power  to  answer  them  seriously.    It  is  not  less  cer- 
tain, it  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  adherents  of  the  measure, 
that  there  is  plenty  of  genuine  dislike  to  it  abroad,  plenty  of 
desire  to  oppose  it  in  any  and  every  way  possible.    If,  then 
(to  stick  to  the  hypothetical),  despite  the  abundance  of 
argument  against  the  Bill  and  despite  the  abundance  of  ill- 
will  to  it,  there  is  any  reluctance  to  oppose  it  directly,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  for  some  special  reason  for  this.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  look  very  far.    Indeed  Mr.  Goschen  indi- 
cated the  cause  in  a  speech  which  would  have  been  wholly 
admirable  if  it  had  not  been  sicklied  over  in  parts  with  the 
very  half-heartedness  and  irresolution  which  he  exposed  and 
deplored.    If  Conservatives  meet  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  and 
overwhelming  addition  to  the  electorate  with  evasive  and 
temporizing  tactics  ;  if  Liberals  who  are  known  to  have  the 
heartiest  dislike  to  the  scheme  proclaim  their  adhesion  to 
it,  and  reject  the  refuge  of  a  Cave,  where,  if  a  man  is  out- 
cast and  discontented,  he  may  at  least  be  independent  and 
free ;  if,  in  short,  there  appears  to  be  a  great  ox  on  the 
tongue  of  Parliament — what  does  this  mean  1    It  means 
simply  that  the   enlargement  of  the  constituencies  has 
already  impaired  the  independence,  weakened  the  back- 
bone, stifled  the  parrhesia  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
it  means  that  a  further  repetition  of  the  same  error  can- 
not but  be  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  the  same  conse- 
quence.   There  may,  indeed,  be  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  members  on  both  sides  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
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unnecessarily  frightened  ;  that  even  yet,  and  even  in  the 
largest  constituencies,  there  is  scarcely  a  genuine  fancy 
for  the  creeping  things  of  the  Caucus— the  submissive 
delegates  who  take  Mr.  Chamberlain's  orders  from  Mr. 
Schnadhorst's  lips.    But  undoubtedly  there  are  more  of 
this  vermin  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  than  there 
ever  has  been  before,  and  there  is  more  tendency  on  the  part 
of  members  who  are  not  actually  crawling  creatures  to  give 
up  the  erect  posture.    There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
resist  the  Bill,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  considering 
resistance  hopeless.    The  present  electors  generally  care 
nothing  about  it;  and,  though  they   might  possibly  be 
spurred  up  to  care  by  a  new  Midlothian  campaign,  such  a 
campaign  of  necessity  implies  a  dissolution.    The  unceasing 
mismanagement  of  the  Government  in  foreign  affairs  has 
been  saved  from  its  natural  consequences  by  the  fortune  of 
England,  and  from  its  artificial  consequences  by  the- devo- 
tion of  the  Liberal  majority,  many  times  already.  But 
Nemesis  is  a  good  stayer;  and  even  a  few  bye- elections 
like  that  of  Brighton,  though  they  could  not  transfer  the 
numerical  majority,  would  so  shatter  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  no  longer  dare  to  expose  it  to  the  tremendous  strains 
of  such  a  division  as  that  of  Tuesday  fortnight.    In  short, 
there  is  fair  reason  for  trusting  that  delay  will  be  a 
means  sufficient  to  effect  the  desired  and  desirable  end. 
No  reasonable  person  objects  to  the  gradual  redistribution 
of  seats  as  the  change  and  growth  of  population  requires, 
to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  electorate  as  new  classes 
of  men  rise  to  a  position  in  which  it  is  suitable  that 
they  should  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 
A  Reform  Bill  of  fair  pretensions  might  be  drawn  up 
by  transferring  twenty  seats  from  Ireland  to  the  English 
and  Scotch  counties,  by  grouping  some  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  and  allotting  the  seats  thus  set  free  to  the  un- 
represented or  insufficiently  represented  towns,  by  enlarging 
the  area  of  the  districts  which  have  household  suffrage,  and 
so  forth.  ^  But  the  present  scheme  aims  at  nothing  like  this. 
It  aims,  either  from  a  doctrinaire  love  of  uniformity,  or  from 
mere  restless  desire  of  change,  or  from  a  dishonest  intention 
to  manipulate  the  springs  of  political  power,  at  nearly 
doubling  the  electorate  by  the  addition  of  vast  numbers, 
most  of  whom  do  not  want  the  franchise,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  unfit  for  it,  and  a  considerable  minority  of  whom 
are  certain  to  use  it  in  the  interest  of  the  enemies  of 


England 


REDISTRIBUTION. 


R.  GLADSTONE  will  not  succeed  in  evading  the 
-   question  of  a  redistribution  of  seats  by  his  arbi- 
trary postponement  of  legislation.    He  has  indeed  himself 
furnished  ample  materials  for  an  inevitable  controversy. 
In  his  long  experience  of  indirect  and  tortuous  policy  he 
lias  not  surpassed  in  ingenuity  the  partial  disclosure  of  his 
future  intentions  which  was  contained  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  speech.    Expressing,  as  he  said,  only,  his  own  per- 
sonal opinions,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  seeming 
if  necessary,  to  be  overruled  by  his  own  Cabinet,  and  he 
left  his  colleagues  at  liberty,  if  he  should  himself  no  longer 
hold  office,  to  repudiate  professions  which  were  intended°to 
serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  pledges,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  involve  no  responsibility.    The  most  extraordinary 
part  of  the  statement  was  the  undisguised  overture  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Constitution  which  has  since  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  adherents  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  proposed.    Mr.  Eorster  has  shown  that,  in  a  repre- 
sentative scheme  founded  on  population,  Ireland  would 
lose  twenty  members ;  and  attention  has  since  been  called 
to  the_  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
while  in  Ireland  numbers  are  stationary  or  declining.  An 
adjustment  made  with  reference  to  any  other  test  of  fit- 
ness would  be  much  less  favourable  to  Irish  pretensions ; 
yet,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  Kilmainham,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  to  buy  Mr.  Parnell's  support  'by  a 
large  concession  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  England.  The 
representation  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  reduced ;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  iniquitous  compact,  the  Healys,  the 
Sextons,  and  the  Biggars  will  support  the  Bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.    They  have  assuredly  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain,  as  the  Franchise  Bill  will 
itself  increase  their  electoral  power  by  200  per  cent.  As 
the  Greek  saying  runs,  wrong  is  prolific  of  wrong,  and  in- 
justice multiplies  itself.    The  bribe  to  Ireland  is  to  cost 
nothing  to  Scotland  or  to  Wales,  evidently  because  both 


parts  of  the  kingdom  return  majorities  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
As  an  excuse  for  favouring  Scotland,  he  has  reproduced  the 
amazing  theory,  first  propounded  in  Midlothian,  that  dis- 
tricts remote  from  the  capital  are  entitled  to  a  larger  propor- 
tionate representation.  It  is  impossible  to  refute,  and  even  to 
examine,  a  merely  chimerical  proposition.  Mr.  Gladstone 
adds  that  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  England  are  to  be 
mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  the  North,  probablv  because  they 
are  the  most  Conservative  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion of  an  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  members  will 
probably  be  withdrawn  when  it  is  found  to  be  generally 
unpalatable. 

_  A  probable  result,  and  perhaps  an  object  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  measures  which  are  to  constitute  one  great 
electoral  revolution,  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
The  Radical  section  of  the  Cabinet  cannot  fail  to  anticipate 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  present  Par- 
liament to  a  sweeping  project  of  redistribution.  It  mav 
consequently  be  deemed  expedient  to  provide  a  more  suit 
able  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  democratic  change. 
The  addition  of  two  millions  of  labourers,  operatives,  and 
artisans  to  the  constituency  will  bring,  as  the  modern 
phrase  is,  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  the  whole 
or  a  principal  part  of  the  scheme  of  distribution  which  has 
been  often  explained  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Morley. 
If  a  complete  project  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  the  advantages  and  the  evils  of  redistribution 
would  have  been  balanced  against  arguments  bearing  on 
the  franchise.  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  to  make  a  large 
addition  to  the  strength  of  his  party  before  he  engages  m 
a  struggle  of  which  under  present  conditions  the  issue 
might  be  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  he  held  out  to  the 
House^  the  prospect  of  dealing  with  redistribution  in  the 
next  Session  of  the  present  Parliament ;  but  he  must  be 
fully  aware  of  the  probable  occurrence  of  events  which  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  anticipate  in  his  speech.  When 
the  Franchise  Bill  has  been  carried,  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  accepting  the  Ministerial 
scheme  of  redistribution  will  be  at  once  punished  by  dis- 
solution. It  is  even  possible  that,  if  the  Government 
hesitated  to  appeal  to  the  country,  the  Radicals  would 
plausibly  dispute  the  right  of  a  self-condemned  Legislature 
to  undertake  an  organic  change  in  the  Constitution.  In 


either  case  the  process  of  redistribution  would  fall  under  the 
control  of  a  House  elected  under  the  new  system,  and  the 
members  elected  exclusively  by  the  class  which  depends  on 
weekly  wages  might  not  improbably  resolve  on  the  forma- 
tion of  equal  electoral  districts.  Mr.  Gladstone  professes 
not  to  object  to  such  a  measure  on  principle,  but  he  foresees 
that  it  might  at  present  complicate  his  corrupt  bargain  with 
the  disaffected  Irish  members. 

When  the  Franchise  Bill  is  once  passed,  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  allies  will  be  fully  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.   They  will  undoubtedly  coalesce  with  any  faction 
which  attempts  to  reserve  the  question  of  redistribution 
for  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  new  constituency.  One 
general  election  will  enable  them  to  dictate  the  form  and 
the  extent  of  redistribution.    With  ninety  or  a  hundred 
disciplined  followers  at  his  back,  Mr.  Parnell  may  compel 
any  Government  to  redeem  Mr.  Gladstone's  unscrupulous 
promises  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disregard 
the  hesitating  pledges  which  he  offers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Having  secured  to  Ireland  more  than  its  share 
of  representation,  the  Nationalist  faction  will  be  able  to- 
trade  with  English  parties  which  may  be  tempted  to  pur- 
chase its   support.    Four  hundred  thousand  occupiers  of 
mud  cabins  will  be  represented  by  demagogues  who  will 
not  even  profess  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the  Empire.  As 
they  will  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  distribution  of 
electoral  power  in  Great  Britain,  they  will  make  terms 
with  the  most   unjust   and  most  profuse  of  competing 
political  stewards.    The  general  result  will  perhaps  be  the 
same  if  the  Nationalists  at  once  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
revolutionary  faction.    In  that  case  the  advocates  of  pro- 
portional representation,  or  of  other  checks  on  democratic 
despotism,  will  find  themselves  powerless  against  the  Irish 
contingent.     It  is  true  that  devices  for  the  protection 
of  minorities  are  not  in  any  case  likely  to  succeed;  but 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  those 
who  hold  similar  opinions  would  not  wish  to  be  summarily 
supported  by  a  packed  Irish  vote.    It  is  important  that 
politicians  who  still  retain  a  trace  of  independence  or  a  con- 
scientious scruple  should  understand  the  impossibility  of 
defending  themselves  when  once  the  Franchise  Bill  has 
become  law.    It  is  with  the  enlarged  constituency,  and  its 
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representatives  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  that 
they  will  have  to  deal. 

It  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  sinister- 
designs  of  the  Ministry  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the 
inseparable  connexion  between  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  redistribution  of  seats.  The  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  may  not  improbably  be  determined  by  the  question 
whether  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  old  or  to  the  new 
constituency.  The  existing  Parliament  must  deal,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  with  the  Franchise  Bill ;  and  the  party 
managers  already  proclaim  their  purpose  of  organizing  out- 
side agitation  in  its  support.  If  their  efforts  succeed,  resort 
to  a  dissolution  will  only  have  postponed  the  acquiescence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  popular  verdict.  According  to 
modern  constitutional  practice,  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  deliberately  ratified  by  the  electors,  is  recognized 
as  conclusive.  An  entirely  different  question  arises  when 
one  half  of  an  indivisible  measure  is  for  party  purposes  de- 
tached from  the  other.  It  is  for  many  reasons  probable 
that  any  scheme  of  redistribution  which  can  be  devised  will 
be  unpalatable  to  constituencies  threatened  with  swamping 
or  disfranchisement,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  will  see  that  Irish  disaffection  is  rewarded  by  an  un- 
deserved boon.  It  may  in  the  course  of  the  impending 
debates  be  made  clear  to  all  reasonable  politicians  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  confederates  intended  that  the  most 
vital  portion  of  their  scheme  shall  be  referred,  not  to 
the  constituency  which  raised  them  to  power,  but  to  an  / 
electorate  composed  of  five  millions  of  voters  instead  of 
three  millions,  and  including  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  ' 
peasants.  Many  Liberals,  who  are  for  various  reasons  pre-  j 
pared  against  their  will  to  accept  household  suffrage,  will  i 
draw  back  when  they  find  that  the  existing  constituency  i 
may  probably  not  be  consulted  on  the  not  less  important 
question  of  arranging  electoral  districts.  They  have  now 
received  warning  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will,  for  the  sake  of 
a  party  bargain,  deviate  from  the  equal  application  of 
rules  framed  by  himself.  It  is  certain  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  with  a  potent  voice  in  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims,  will  regard  neither  the  public  inte- 
rest nor  justice.  In  demanding  that  both  the  Franchise 
Bill  and  the  principle,  if  not  the  details,  of  redis- 
tribution shall  be  submitted  to  the  constituency,  the 
House  of  Lords  will  be  countenanced  by  a  respectable 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  its  conduct  will  be 
unanimously  approved  by  all  moderate  politicians,  though 
some  of  them  may  shrink  from  the  open  avowal  of  their 
convictions.  Mr.  Gladstone  correctly  appreciated  the  real 
opinion  of  the  country  when  he  warned  his  supporters  that 
a  complete  measure  which  might  be  contained  in  a  Bill 
would  never  become  an  Act.  His  inference  that  it  was 
better  for  his  followers  to  take  what  they  could  get  may 
have  been  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  faction,  but  it 
was  scarcely  calculated  to  persuade  a  dispassionate  Legisla- 
ture. In  assuming  that  the  Distribution  Bill  would  be 
introduced  in  the  next  Session,  he  showed  himself  a  skilful 
rhetorician ;  but  the  whole  course  of  the  debate  on  the  first 
reading  proved  that  even  the  delay  of  a  year  is  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  independent  Liberal  members. 


THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  TEB. 

IF  the  second  battle  of  Teb  be  regarded  exclusively  as  a 
military  event,  it  is,  putting  aside  the  sympathy  which 
must  be  felt  with  the  families  of  the  brave  men  who  fell, 
almost  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  all  the  battles  which  the 
English  army  has  fought  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  was, 
with  the  partial  exception  of  Ahmed  Kheyl,  the  best  con- 
tested. The  uncivilized  adversaries  of  the  English  troops 
had,  besides  numerical  advantage  and  a  dauntless  bravery, 
an  armament  by  no  means  despicable,  even  according  to  civil- 
ized notions,  and  sufficient  science  to  assume  a  fairly  correct 
military  defensive.  On  the  side  of  the  victors  the  tactics 
were  good  and  the  movements  executed  with  precision  and 
vigour.  All  soldiers  will  think,  and  most  soldiers  will  cer- 
tainly say,  that  a  small  detachment  of  Horse  Ar  tillery  could 
have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  the  cavalry  with  far  less 
loss  of  precious  life  and  with  even  greater  strategical  effect. 
But  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  Englishmen  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  they  were  the  masters  of  their 
opponents  at  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  story  of  the  battle 
(putting  aside  the  folly  of  the  Standard  Correspondent,  who 
apparently  took  Miss  Ehoda  Broughton  for  his  model  of 
style,  and  affected  to  describe  a  battle  in  the  present  tense) 


has  been  well  told,  and  is  thoroughly  creditable  to  its  heroes 
on  both  sides.  Fortunately  Providence  came  to  the  aid  of 
Lord  Wolselev,  and  by  enabling  a  sufficient  number  of 
time-expired  men  and  regiments  retour  des  Indes  to  be 
employed,  repaired  the  impossibility  of  "  salting  "  the  troops 
after  the  fashion  adopted  in  the  last  Egyptian  campaign. 
Thus  the  lovers  of  short  service  have  an  opportunity  of 
praising  young  troops,  and  the  lovers  of  England  are  able 
to  rejoice  in  a  battle  where  long  service  supplied  the  indis- 
pensable element  of  stability.  The  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  officers  was — as  always  now — very  heavy,  but 
this  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  The  con- 
duct of  the  English  troops  after  the  battle  contrasts  in  the 
most  desirable  manner  with  the  brutal  massacres  after  vic- 
tory which  Russians  and  Frenchmen  have  recently  indulged 
in  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  In  short, 
General  Graham  and  his  troops,  young  and  old,  army,  navy, 
marines,  and  volunteers  (for  the  services  of  General  Baker 
and  Colonel  Burnaby  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  English 
men,  and  the  marines,  as  usual,  suffered  most  disproportionate 
losses),  deserve  the  very  best  thanks  and  congratulations  of 
their  countrymen.  A  good  fight  well  fought,  well  won,  and 
well  lost  is  in  this  unsatisfactory  world  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  things  to  actors  and  spectators  of  healthy  body 
and  mind,  and  the  second  battle  of  Teb  was  a  very  good 
fight  indeed. 

At  this  point,  unluckily,  the  critic  must  stop,  if  he  is  to 
continue  laudatory.  The  second  battle  of  Teb  was  a  good 
battle,  but  the  policy  which  brought  it  about  appears  worse 
and  worse  by  the  very  results  of  the  battle  itself.  Speak- 
ing exactly,  about  six  thousand  Arab  and  Egyptian  men, 
women,  and  children — probably  more — together  with 
some  scores  of  Europeans,  have  now  lost  their  lives, 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  because  Mr. 
Gladstone  refused  to  abandon  his  shilly-shally  policy 
in  the  beginning  of  January  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
February.  It  is  now  nearly  certain  that  the  Arabs  would 
not  have  fought  against  Englishmen  if  Englishmen  had 
been  brought  into  the  field  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  urged 
and  prayed  to  bring  them ;  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  if 
they  had  fought,  a  single  conflict  would  have  spared  the 
butcheries  of  Teb  No.  i  and  of  Sinkat.  It  is  obvious  and 
confessed  that  the  last  action  was  simply  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  refusal  to  act,  and  the  nominal  "  relief"  of  Tokkar 
is  simply  a  gross  abuse  of  language.  You  cannot  relieve  a 
place  already  captured,  and  Tokkar  had  been  captured  long 
before  the  Leap-year  battle.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  suc- 
cess of  last  week,  with  its  additional  libation  of  Arab  and 
English  blood,  appears  to  have  only  hardened  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's heart.  He  relapses  into  shilly-shally  under  cover 
of  General  Graham's  feat.  What  this  means  every  one 
except  Mr.  Gladstone  knows.  It  means  that  the  blood 
of  Teb  will  have  been  shed  in  vain,  and  that  General 
Graham's  work  will  have  to  be  done  once  more,  twice  more, 
or  any  number  of  times  more  that  the  patience  of  England 
allo\vs._  Moreover  the  Prime  Minister  still  refuses,  con- 
fident in  his  unblushing  majority,  to  say  definitely  what  the 
Government  means  to  do  in  Egypt.  He  points  to  his  vote 
of  confidence,  and  says  that  the  House  has  approved  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  debate  which  Colonel 
Stanley  has  very  properly  brought  on,  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  conclude  with  a  definite  motion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  excelled  himself  in  obstinate  adherence  to 
meaningless  formulas,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  facts,  and 
in  asserting  that  a  policy  which  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  define  is  definite.  On  this  point  a  fair  challenge 
is  possible.  Let  any  unofficial  member  of  the  Liberal  party 
possessed  of  intelligence,  say  Mr.  John  Morley  or  Mr. 
Goschen,  Mr.  Forster  or  Mr.  Heneage,  rise  and  say  what 
he  has  understood  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be.  If 
he  succeeds  in  giving  any  full  and  intelligible  account  of  it, 
without  promptings  and  without  repudiations  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  Mr.  Gladstone's  vaunt  shall  be  admitted 
as  sufficient.  But  the  utterances  of  his  colleagues  and  his 
followers  on  every  occasion  show  clearly  that  it  was  not 
sufficient.  "  Pretence  of  freedom  from  responsibility  "  and 
"  the  fiction  of  an  Egyptian  power  which  does  not  exist,"  are 
not  the  words  of  a  Tory  partisan ;  they  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Peter  Rylands,  and,  though  it  would  have  been  well 
if  Mr.  Peter  Bylands's  votes  and  his  words  agreed  better 
together,  there  is  at  least  no  fault  to  find  with  the  words. 
The  responsibility  which  did  not  exist  at  Sinkat,  but  which 
sprang  into  existence  in  some  incomprehensible  manner  at 
Tokkar,  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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But,  if  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  as  to  the  Eastern 
Soudan  are  unintelligible,  they  are  lucid  and  definite  com- 
pared to  its  intentions  as  to  the  Central  and  Western.  For 
some  ten  days  past,  though  in  constant  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  General  Gordon,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues have  refused  to  give  any  information  whatever  as  to 
General  Gordon's  pi-oceedings.    Not  only  will  they  say 
nothing  about  the  slavery  proclamation,  which  is  now 
almost  ancient  history,  but  they  will  say  nothing  about  the 
singular  declaration  that  he  has  "  sent  for  English  soldiers." 
Mr.  Gladstone  knows  nothing  of  Lupton  Bey,  though 
Lupton  Bey  is  a  Vice-Governor  of  the  Soudan,  and  a  special 
envoy  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  is  Governor-General 
thereof  (after  it  has  been  given  up,  and  a  Governor-General 
is  thus  an  absurdity).  As  to  facts,  perfect  silence  is  observed 
officially.    Unofficially,  the  telegrams  from  Khartoum  may 
be  said  to  leave  jElia  Lcelia  Crispis  a  long  way  behind  as 
exercises  for  exegetic  ingenuity.    One  day  it  is  said  that 
the  tribes  laugh  at  General  Gordon's  proclamations,  that 
his  influence  beyond  Khartoum  is  nil,  that  his  emissaries 
cannot  get  up  the  river,  and  so  forth.    Within  a  few  hours 
it  is  said  that  the  Mahdi  is  in  ecstasies  at  being  appointed 
Sultan  of  Kordofan,  that  he  is  going  to  settle  down  to  quiet 
Sultanry,  with  a  hundred  wives  at  least,  and  that  he  has 
sent  his  orders  in  all  directions  to  cease  fighting.    And  this 
valuable  intelligence  is  made  more  valuable  by  the  informa- 
tion that  "  the  road  from  Souakim  to  Berber  is  open  " — 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not,  and  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  known  if  it  were.    Then  all  this  is  supple- 
mented with  a  suggestion   that   the  great  slave-hunter 
and  filibuster  Zobeir  (certainly  and  without  any  irony 
a   very    capable   person)   shall   be  appointed  Governor 
by   the  Power  which   has  formally  abdicated  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  information  that  General  Gordon  ex- 
pects a  servile  war  in   the    country   within  a  twelve- 
month.   This  is  the  pax  Britannica  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  is    to  bring  on  the  Soudan !     And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  cheerful  pot  pourri  of  contradic- 
tory evil  tidings  (the  news  of  the  Mahdi  is  as  evil  as 
any  other ;  for  so  surely  as  he  behaves  in  the  manner  here 
described,  will  some  other  Mahdi  take  his  bishopric)  does 
not  come  from  the  first-comer.    All  news  arriving  from 
Khartoum  is  semi-official,  if  it  be  only  the  indiscretion  of 
semi-officialism.    It  is  apparently  held  by  some  people  that 
the  intention  of  these  singular  despatches  is  to  force  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hand,  and  obviate  the  absurd  policy  of  with- 
drawal from  the  Northern  gate  of  Equatorial  Africa.  It 
maybe  so;  and  the  supposition  at  least  supplies  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  otherwise  inexplicable.    But  so  long 
as  the  Government,  continuing  to  express  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  General  Gordon,  refuses  to  take  any  notice  of 
what  General  Gordon  is  doing,  so  long  as  a  majority  in 
Parliament  supports  them  in  the  policy  of  alternate  slaughter 
and  scuttle,  and  so  long  as  the  country  tolerates  a  majority 
which  behaves  in  such  a  fashion,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
series  of  interesting  enigmas  in  the  telegraphic  columns  of 
the  Times  will  not  produce  much  effect.    The  Brighton 
election,  following  on  the  greatly-increased  majority  against 
West  Somerset,  was  a  lesson  no  doubt ;  but  the  lesson  must 
be  repeated  and  emphasized,  if  the  waste  of  money,  of  life, 
and  of  political  chances,  almost  more  precious  than  either, 
is  not  to  go  on. 


WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 

IT  is  natural  that  political  tendencies  which  may  be  origin- 
ally unconnected  should  sometimes  tend  to  combine.  The 
result  of  convergence  is  in  such  cases  to  give  an  artificial 
impulse  to  movements  which  may  be  useless  or  mischievous. 
An  instance  of  the  process  may  be  found  in  two  or  three 
recent  experiments  and  projects.  The  repeated  attempts  of 
special  interests  to  obtain  representation  in  the  Cabinet  have 
at  first  sight  no  connexion  either  with  schemes  of  legislative 
disintegration  or  with  the  devolution  of  the  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  large  Standing  Committees ;  yet  all 
these  proposals  have  lately  become  mixed  up,  especially  in  a 
late  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  The  substitution  of  Com. 
mittees  of  eighty  members  for  Select  Committees  of  ten 
or  twelve  seemed  to  have  no  political  object;  nor  was  there 
any  reason  why  the  scheme  should  be  favoured  or  opposed  by 
either  party.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  experience  of  last 
year  left  the  expediency  of  the  measure  in  doubt.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  dealt  successfully  with  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  and  the  Patents  Bill,  while  the  Committee  on  Law, 


notwithstanding  the  able  conduct  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
Attorney-General,  proved  to  be  entirely  abortive.  It  is 
probable  that  a  further  trial  may  throw  additional  light  on 
the  capacity  and  utility  of  large  Committees.  Many  mem- 
bers think  that  issues  which  create  wide  differences  of 
opinion  must  be  reserved  to  Committees  of  the  whole 
House  ;  but  that  the  details  of  a  measure  generally- 
approved  may  be  advantageously  discussed  by  a  representa- 
tive body  of  delegates. 

All  parties  are  ready  to  concur  in  the  appointment  of  one 
or  more  Standing  Committees  for  the  present  Session, 
though  there  may  perhaps  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  measures  to  be  referred.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  has  produced  so 
much  angry  feeling  that  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  in  a 
large  Committee  might  perhaps  cause  inconvenience.  In 
this  case  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  restrict  the  inquiry  to 
a  Select  Committee,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  examine  witnesses.  A  more  important  con- 
sideration is  the  probability  that,  even  if  the  Bill  is  reported 
with  amendments,  the  shipowners  will  insist  on  reviving 
the  discussion  in  the  House.  Large  Committees  have 
many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  smaller  bodies ; 
and  their  only  compensating  merit  is  the  authority  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  The  Bills  which  were 
last  year  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Trade  passed 
through  their  subsequent  stages  without  discussion. 
Wherever  a  similar  result  may  be  reasonably  anticipated, 
the  new  system  will  have  justified  itself.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  responsible  for  a  certain  prejudice  which  has  been  raised 
against  Standing  Committees  by  his  frequent  and 
gratuitous  eulogies  of  the  doctrine  of  devolution.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  a  Minister  who  has  more  than  once 
tampered  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  perhaps  unjustly  suspected  of  meditating  furthei 
encroachments.  In  a  late  debate  or  conversation  he  inti- 
mated an  intention  to  apply  his  favourite  machinery  to 
political  or  party  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  adapted. 

The  transformation  of  a  body  charged  with  the  duty  of 
adjusting  clauses  into  a  subordinate  local  Legislature  would 
be  a  more  startling  innovation  than  a  mere  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  Committee-men.    Mr.  Parnell  lately  tempted 
Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  confession  that  such  a  perversion  of 
the  practice  of  devolution  is  not  altogether  foreign  to  his 
thoughts.    The  Home  Rulers  were  certainly  not  sanguint 
enough  to  suppose  that  their  audacious  demand  would  be 
conceded  by  the  House  ;   but  Mr.  Parnell  has  often 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  Mr.  Gladstone  virtual  ad- 
missions that  his  most  extravagant  proposals  include  ai 
element  of  justice.    It  would  be  idle  to  oppose  the  forma 
establishment  of  Home  Rule  if  Mr.  Parnell's  scheu 
had  been  thought  reasonable  or  practicable.    A  Gran. 
Committee  of  Irish  members,  charged  with  the  examinatioj 
and  control  of  Irish  measures,  would  easily  assume  the 
character  of  an  independent  Parliament.     It  was  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  defiance,  under  colour  of  flagrant 
injustice,  that  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  to  exclude  the  membei  s 
for  the  University  of  Dublin.     It  happens  that  at  the 
present  moment  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Plunket  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  Irish  members ;  and  even  if  it 
were  necessary  for  the  University  at  a  future  time  to 
content  itself  with  less  able  representatives,  it  would  be 
certain  to  return  respectable  and  loyal  politicians.    It  is 
true  that  in  a  Committee  dominated  by  Mr.  Parnell's 
followers  the  members  for  the  University  would  find  them- 
selves out  of  place.    The  motion  was,  of  course,  not  meant 
to  be  carried ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
kind  of  vague  concession  from  Mr.  Gladstone.    He  seemed 
not  disinclined  to  impart  at  some  future  time  a  local 
character  to  the  Grand  Committees.    His  Government  has 
already  given   injudicious   encouragement   to  provincial 
aspirations  for  a  kind  of  legislative  independence.  The 
Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill  has,  according  to  the  statements 
of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  not  accomplished 
the  object  of  diminishing  intemperance  ;  but  it  will  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  the  retrograde  policy  of  treating  Wales  as  a 
separate  province,  though  it  had  always  been  an  object  of 
prudent  legislators  to  complete  the  assimilation  of  the  Prin- 
cipality with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  praise- 
worthy and  successful  efforts  of  zealous  Welsh  patriots  to 
establish  local  colleges  may  not  improbably  be  found  to 
narrow  the  education  of  local  students.    In  no  other  part 
of  Great  Britain  are  prejudices  more  obstinate  or  ignorance 
of  the  world  more  universal.    It  would  have  been  equally 
inexpensive,  and  probably  more  beneficial,  for  Welsh  students 
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to  frequent  English  Universities  or  collegiate  institutions;  but 
on  these  points  a  difference  of  opinion  may  naturally  exist,  and 
those  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  the  expected  advance- 
ment of  their  countrymen  or  neighbours  deserve  credit  for 
their  labours.  Separate  legislation  for  outlying  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  far  more  objectionable.  The  present  Govern- 
ment has  done  its  utmost  to  extend  the  process,  though  it 
has  happily  not  yet  succeeded.  In  the  last  Session  Sunday 
Closing  Bills  for  Cornwall  and  some  other  counties  were 
supported  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  A  Scotch,  a  Welsh,  or  an  Irish  Grand  Com- 
mittee would  perpetuate  the  application  of  a  thoroughly 
vicious  principle. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  give 
Ireland  the  privileges  of  a  separate  province  or  dependency, 
while  the  Ministers  shrink  in  horror  from  a  suggestion  that 
the  wholesale  enfranchisement  of  a  disaffected  multitude  is 
the  indispensable  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  equal  and 
uniform  legislation.    It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ambiguous  hints  may  have  been  expressions  of  a  merely 
passing  thought ;  but  the  oddest  of  his  fancies  sometimes 
survive  the  occasion  which  has  given  them  birth.    A  few  of 
his  admirers  and  of  his  critics  remembered  the  outrageous 
Midlothian  paradox  about  the  adjustment  of  Parliamentary 
representation  to  the  distance,  or  perhaps  the  square  of 
the  distance,  of  an  electoral  district  from  London.  No 
human  being  expected  the  repetition  of  the  fantastic  theory 
in  his  late  speech  on  the  Franchise  Bill.    It  is  impossible  to 
feel  confident  that  he  may  not  hereafter  embody  in  legisla- 
tion his  famous  denunciation  of  grandfathers,  or  the  project 
of  local  Grand  Committees.    It  happens  that  plans  of  pro- 
vincial legislation  coincide  in  time  not  only  with  the  new 
mode  of  Parliamentary  procedure,  but  with  an  intermittent 
and  yet  obstinate  agitation  for  the  creation  of  new  executive 
departments.    It  seems  almost  certain  that  a  few  Scotch 
projectors  will  succeed  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  to  discharge  some  of  the  duties  which  have 
hitherto  appertained  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  administration  to  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.     When  the  question  was  discussed 
during  the  last  Session,  the  Scotch  members  differed  widely 
from  one  another  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  though 
few  of  them  were  disposed  to  object  to  the  creation  of  an 
office  which  must  be  held  exclusively  by  Scotchmen.  A 
Scotch  Grand  Committee  would  provide  the  new  Minister 
with  a  little  Parliament  of  his  own.    It  is  true  that  the 
Scotch  members  have,  with  the  connivance  or  approval  of 
the  House,  generally  settled  by  arrangement  among  them- 
selves non-contentious  local  busine-s.    A  formal  reference 
of  the  same  matters  to  a  separate  authority  would  alter  the 
operation  of  the  present  system,  and  it  would  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  one  political  party.    Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  plainly  indicated  his  just  disin- 
clination to  multiply  Cabinet  offices.  A  year  ago  he  adroitly 
^baffled  the  absurd  demand  for  a  Minister  of  Agriculture 
by  giving  a  new  title  to  the  President  of  the  Council  and  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.    He  seems  likely  to  be  more 
pliable  in  the  matter  of  the  Scotch  Minister ;  but  he  has 
not  yet  consented  to  convert  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  into  a  Minister  of  Commerce.    Division  by  provinces 
is  still  less  admissible  than  the  creation  of  new  depart- 
ments. 


THE  TWO  ARISTOCRACIES. 

TWO  funny  and  rather  inconclusive  articles  in  the 
National  Review  describe  two  aristocracies.  The  first 
article,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  tells  us  all  about  the 
"  Aristocracy  of  Letters."  The  persons  who  compose  this 
illustrious  society  are  those  who,  in  the  past  or  present, 
resemble  or  have  resembled  Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  and,  we  presume,  blind  Thamyris  and  blind 
M/EONiDES,  are  members  of  this  community.  "  We  are  all 
"  going  to  Heaven,  and  Vandyck  is  of  the  company,"  said 
the  dying  Gainsborough.  "  We  are  all  in  the  Aristocracy 
"  of  Letters,  and  Milton  is  of  the  company,"  says,  or  seems 
to  say,  the  living  Mr.  Austin.  Here  are  the  very  words  of 
this  distinguished  writer  : — "  It  follows  that  in  proposing  to 
"  supersede  a  Republic  or  rather  Rabble  of  Letters— in 
"  which  rabble  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  lords  and  ladies, 
"  and  even  some  princes — by  an  Aristocracy  of  Letters,  one 
"  is  merely  proposing  that  there  should  be  an  open  and 
"  perfectly  accessible  upper  house  of  literature,  to  which 
"  any  writer  will  belong  whose  watchword  is  Honour,  and 


"  who  uses  his  pen  with  unwavering  respect  both  for  it  and 
"  himself.    I  think  the  suggestion  thus  set  forth  will  not 
"  seem  either  reactionary  or  repugnant  to  those  writers,  to 
"  those  of  my  own  kith  and  kin,  whose  ear  I  want  to  gain." 
Mr.  Austin  later  defines  "  his  own  kith  and  kin  "  as  "  men 
"  of  letters  "  at  large,  but  here  he  seems  to  take  a  higher  tone. 
Before  a  man  can  enter  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  he  should  not  only  respect  himself,  and  that 
"  pen"  of  which  Pendennis  spoke  so  much,  but  he  should 
also   possess   literary  genius.     He  should  not    only  be 
morally  of  Mr.  Austin's  "  own  kith  and  kin  "  (though  that 
is  a  great  advantage),  but  he  should  also  be  able  to  write, 
and  should  have  something  to  say.    The  tiniest  of  minor 
poets  or  playwrights,  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  of 
journalists,  may  (though  perhaps  it  is  not  probable)  have 
"  Honour  "  for  his  watchword.    But  this  admirable  moral 
quality  will  scarcely  place  him  where  Milton  and  where 
Dryden  are.    It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mr.  Austin  when  he 
objects  to  the  familiarity  of  much  modern  work,  to  the 
button-holing  style  in  which  the  writer  is  always  prosing 
about  himself.    When  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters  protests 
against  "  excessive  familiarity  or  vulgarity  of  style,"  we  are 
all  on  the  side  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters.    But  that  noble 
body  must  be  discriminating  as  well  as  haughty,  or  what  be- 
comes of  Montaigne?  Mr.  Austin  himself  (modern  authors 
will  regret  to  hear)  "  finds  most  English  books  of  to-day  hard 
"  to  read,  because  of  their  style."  We  know  not  what  books 
Mr.  Austin  has  read.    Of  course  Mr.  Austin  finds  Homer 
and  Cicero,  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  easy  to  read.  If 
he  does,  why  does  not  this  aristocrat  fall  back  upon  them  1 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  somewhere  advises  us  to  study  as 
little  contemporary  literature  as  possible.  Though  the  style 
of  the  author  of  Friendship's  Garland  sometimes  verges  on 
familiarity  (as  in  the  description  of  "  the  cock  of  Lord 
"  Elcho's  hat "),  surely  the  author  of  The  Strayed  Reveller 
belongs  to  the  Aristocracy  of  modern  Letters.    Very  well, 
Mr.  Austin  can  confine  his  studies  to  the  writings  of  his 
own  kith  and  kin.    Mr.  Arnold's,  Mr.  Browning's,  Lord 
Tennyson's  works  are  surely  good  enough  for  him.  The 
question  arises  whether  these  members  of  the  Aristocracy 
of  Letters,  these  men  of  genius  and  of  honour,  devote 
much  time  to  perusing  the  works  of  their  intellectual 
cousin,  Mr.  Austin.   An  enthusiastic  singer  once  addressed 
Mr.   Swinburne  as   "  brother,   my  brother,    my  strong 
"  sweet  brother."    Perhaps  Mr.  Austin  will  appeal  to 
Mr.  Arnold  as  "  my  sweet  light  brother."    We  take  it  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Austin  is  not  too  haughty  to  recognize  Lord 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
members  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters.  There  are,  fortunately, 
in  our  realm  very  many  others  who  have  not  bent  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  who  certainly  respect  both  their  pens  and 
themselves  and  their  readers,  though  perhaps  they  may  not 
claim  kin  with  those  typical  aristocrats,  Milton  and  the 
late  Lord  Lytton.     The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Austin's  re- 
marks (which  do  not  lead  to  any  very  practical  proposal)  is 
that  "  a  writer  may  fail  utterly,  aye,  and  fad  even  to  the 
"  end,  and  yet  belong  to  the  Aristocracy  of  Letters."  This 
must  be  a  great  comfort  to  writers  who  fail,  but  most  of 
them  prefer  success,  without  troubling  themselves  much 
about  aristocracy.    Besides  a  writer  who  fads  is  infinitely 
more  likely  to  belong  to  the  proletariat  of  letters,  a  highly 
respectable  body  but  wholly  destitute  of  genius,  without 
which  the  twy-peaked  hill  can  never  be  won.    But  let  us 
all  by  all  means  write,  as  Mr.  Austin  bids  us,  "in  a  dis- 
"  interested  temper  and  a  dignified  style,"  especially  in  a 
disinterested  temper.    Let  us  avoid  the  besetting  sin  of 
literary  men,  of  all  artists,  the  love  of  disparaging  our- 
betters,  the  Tennysons  and  Brownings,  the  Immortals  in. 
whose  age  it  is  a  privdege  for  us  poor  scribblers  to  draw 
breath. 

The  Aristocracy  of  Letters  is  a  somewhat  shadowy 
and,  as  we  think,  somewhat  scanty  community.  We  have 
already  hinted  that  genius,  no  less  than  honour  and  ex- 
cellent intentions,  are  necessary  to  him  who  would  belong  to: 
the  upper  house  of  literature.  Now  literary  genius  is  so 
rare  that  perhaps  it  has  been  given  to  only  seven  or  eight 
living  Englishmen.  But  the  Aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth 
'  is  a  big  palpable  body,  whose  ways  Lady  J ohn  Manners 
describes  in  the  National  Review.  "  You  eat  too  much, 
"  you  drink  too  much,  you  smoke  too  much,"  said  a  severe 
Don  to  his  pupil.  We  may  add,  in  Lady  John  Manners's 
own  words,  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  excesses,  the 
Aristocracy  of  wealth  and  birth  is  "  chippy  "  too  much,  is 
"jumpy  "  too  much,  is  "  rushed"  too  much.  To  quote  another 
moralist  and  acute  observer,  this  Aristocracy  "  frivols  too 
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l^L^L:ttSpect  being  quite  uniike  the  -st- 

*<*S2iTJt».*h!  day,  feasting  on  unspeakable 

abundance  of  meat  and  sweet  wine."    So  says  Homer 

WWns  ananSt,°CraCy-    A11  aristocracies  are 

eat  aS  driT  ?  8°*e  °f  Chobh^-  All  barbarians 
eat  and  drink  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  savs  the 
antbropologxst  Lady  Jo„N  Makers  finds  that  the  Aris 
andfeedfi^  Urtt  keepS"P  the  '-rbarianhabi, 

*  til   ntT        ?frl6SS  ,0W  faShi°n-    Half  a  century  ago 
^muTr/lv  T      IT  durati°n  and  heavyin  characte?; 
"    d  n     yt       "    ^0nS  *"cceeding  *  ]asted  for  a  con- 
sideiable  time."    They  did,  indeed.    «  Tullywhacket's 

onshai  s  fr"  saida^-st  *>  ^  host  xt  ;0;a 

tions  had  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.    "He  may  weel 
look  glum;  he  has  been  wi' his  Maker  thae  twa  hours" 

Lt  fil::f  6dft   Lady  f0HN  MANNERS  doubtless  knows 
that,  however  often  people  eat  and  drink  now,  they  ate 

Sst  mX  ar  T°re'  -Td  lon^r  at  a  stretcb-  %  the 

past  Rich  people,  with  good  constitutions  and  yery 
little  brains-nay,    people  with   plenty  of  brains  like 

Safin  B™K-aIryS  Wdl   eat   -d   drink  a' g  a 
deal   in    Northern    climates.     Consider    how    they  fed 
two  hundred  years  ago.    <<  The  Compleat  Cook  expertiy 

"       of  in  '  f°r  dl'eSSm»  °f  FJesb  and  Fisb,  order- 

before us     This  w  mwlng  °f  P?Stry"  (London-  l668)> 
betore  us.    This  work  tells  us  what  our  ancestors  devoured 

Pwere^t  -  Th0W  I  T°  *he  besfc  Sa-ges  that  ever 

"  din-  of  ^  P  J°  ^fV^  PTpi0n      "  "  To  a  Pud- 

ding  of  a  Calves  Chaldron,"  «  To  fricate  Champigneons  » 

lo  dresse  a  Pii;"— a  whole  nicr  i?,^  u- 

"To  Vwlr*  T?Q^  r>    *  pig—  tlie  Irench  manner," 

mrboH  ?       i  i    f  rwhole  red  deer,  apparently—you 

"  make  a  It  T^t,  finally,  our  fathers 

admit  thtt  o  f  A,°f  Plg/  Lad^  JoHN  Mann^s  will 
admit  that  our  forefathers  ate  a  good  deal  and  what  tW 

a'nd  S  thahort7  St\  ?!  PrLnt  ^edS 
and  bath,  however,  do  what  their  fathers  did  not  •  thevcon 

T/d  JJSSSS?  and  -P«t  *  disgusting 

Asto  "jumpiness,"  « chippiness,"  and  "bein*  rushed" 
ex  Se?  ti"^  m  ^  and  S°  forth'  bave  aSs 
preached  I? W  been 
of  Noah  t  i  7  ?7yS  ™U  -£e  Preacbed  at> in  days 
every  wealS,x  gff  '  ^ria' . Eom^  France,  England,  in 
every  wealthy,  luxurious  society.    Lady  John  Manner's 

i:Xi:SZ°r(l  T/iDg  t?an  m°St *  but  tbe  -stere  S 
bas  long  preached,  from  the  same  text,  in  the  wilderness 

Both  censors  of  our  customs  and  cookery  will  Sniff  that 

ZrZ^Zt  "  nement  SiMe  the  i  o7ch1T.es  n 
ri668?  «  »y -book«  no  l0nger  contain,  like  A  Queen's  Delight 
(1668),   'a  receipt  for  making  Damnable  H„m  "    q  ™ 


THE  SHIPPING  BILL. 

rpHE  meeting  of  shipowners  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel 

Mr  &ZSr^n  t0  'It  -gr°Win^  dissatlfixction  St  wth 
mr.  Ohambeklain's  new  Shipping  Bill     The  snp^l^,^  l  i 

nothing  much  to  add  to  what'  ha°s  be  n  SeadHaS  nut 
their  pos,tion  as  the  chiefs  of  a  great  industry,  L  l  tie  let 
that  many  of  them  were  members  of  Parliament,  Lie  addi 
ade  VTtglt0  tbeS—l  complaints  of  the  sMpbiuld  J 
trade.  It  does  not  sensibly  diminish  the  importance  of 
iSSt?4  their  avowed  object  was  not  SiE  to 

Select  Committee.  The  shipowners  may  mrdonX^  shrinJ 
from  direct  y  opposing  a  measure  which  is  cSSed  to  SS 

';  :v1ii:!iHtof  »f  S,m.??  T"*1  -r»  i- 

•'  mv^plf  iv.       itlUi>iy  saia,      i   do  not  wish  to  place 

"  Sfebffl  Cse  tf    l^?  anta»°nism   t0  <S 
«»oC      b        '  ^cause  the  object  sought  is  one  we  all 

•  SHEStS'.-a?  £"*  "Kl  4^^> 

means.      Ihe  shipowners,  who  are  threatened 


o  tt  i?  r  UChlS  LkeIyt°  d°  considerable  damage 

,  to  their  property,  have  strong  motives  for  not  allowing  their 
feelings  to  damp  their  opposition;  but  they  doubtless  fed 
preference  for  a  line  of  action  which  leavJSZ  « Tlittle 
open  as  possible  to  invidious  charges.    On  these  grounds 
probably,  they  have  decided  not  to  say  openly  that  Mr 

is  not  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  the  facte  to  be  en- 
titled to  legislate  on  the  matter  at  all.    We  think  that 

eSonftil0   °         °'  ^  "fortunate  for  mte 

reasons  than  one.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  necessarv 
knowledge  is  wanting.  The  condition  of  the  shippS  trade 
has  been  inquired  into  officially  and  unofficially  Se  most 
ekborate  manner  for  years  past.  A  mass  of  mfoi  mation  01 
the  subject  has  been  collected  and  is  to  be  easily  Jot  at  If 
Parhament  is  not  by  this  time  competent  to  deal  with  the 
g^'^y  -J  for  want  oAeing  able  to  get  at  the 
tacts.  Moreover  an  attempt  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Selec'- 
Committee  is  eminently  likely  to  excite  that  popular  dis- 
approval which  the  shipowners  wish  to  avoidP  H  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  a  Select  Committee  is  suppose?  and 
not  wholly  unjustly,  to  be  a  species  of  shelfon  thlc 
measures,  if  they  are  laid  there  at  ah,  are  very  likely  to 

Z7Z17  ZT  "I  ^6 ,attempt  °f  the  ^Po-ners^o  secui 
one   may   plausibly   be    represented    by   the  agitators 
who  stand  and  wait  for  the  sign  froni  the  Peeside\t 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  underhand  manoeuvre  of  men 

that  Tend  Jl? T  an  °pen  There  ™  ^ 

that  the  day  of  the  agitator  is  passing  away:  but  the  shin- 

Tle'SlW1  t^  Wd5  af?f  t0  ™n  n°  "^cessary  iS£. 
Ihe  Bill  contains  doubtful  matter  enough  to  warrant  an 
open  opposition,  and  its  adversaries  will  find  that  J£m<S 
courageous  is  also  the  wisest  way  of  fighting  it. 

There  was  little  direct  criticism  of  the  Bill  in  the  speeches 
delivered  in  the  City.    The  shipowners  present  confined 
themselves  for  the  most  part  to  expressing  the  naturaHn 
dignation  of  honest  men  who  are^  subject  to  a  sweepW 
charge  of  dishonesty  of  the  basest  kind.    They  natuSf 

K irSo^r  T  nti°n  t0,rthe  diSClaime;S  o^PrSdS 
dediedtC^  Df'  Mr-  Ch-^^rlain  has  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  great  majority  of  shipowners  are  honour- 

whtchmthneva  hf-Sf  °bjeCt  is  toframeameasui 

winch  they  would  certainly  approve  for  the  punishment 
of  the  small  minority  of  offenders.  These  fine  woiS 
however,  have  been  followed  by  a  Bill  which  will  condemn 
everybody  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade  to  carry  on  hi 

wSchSSismJ  6r  a/UP™-  -ther  stricter  than  any 
which   is   exercised   over    a    ticket-of-leave   man.  The 
probable  sufferers  by  this  stringent   measure  prefer  to 
ook   to   his  deeds   rather   than    his   words.     One  0f 
the  speakers  called  attention  to  the  thirty-third  clause 
which  provides  that  the  members  of  a  joint-stock  Company 
registered  as  owner  of  a  ship  will  be  liable  for  dLaZ?  for 
further  calls  (after  the  whole  of  their  capital  has  btn  paid 
up)  in  two  cases.    They  may  be  called  on  to  indemnify  the 
crew  of  their  own  vessel  if  a  disaster  has  been  caused  by 
oneof  heir  0wn  officers,  and  to  do  as  much  for  the  crew 
of  another  ship  which  has  suffered  by  the  bungliL  of  the  r 
captain.    The  liability  will  extend  to  loss  of0goods 1  we 

sl  ow  S  Chamb^iN's  private  intentions,  to 

a  erro,  2  ■"T**  7°^  ^  be  hdd  sponsible  for 
an  eiror  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  captain  or 
even  the  mistake  of  a  quartermaster,  who  put  1  he  helm 

h  tTtS  T'  aUd1S0  CaUStd  a  14  is  -ani  s" 

mastet-S  ,  r!ime  f  I  *  sblP°^er  ^ho  had  chosen  his 
master  V1th  the  greatest  care  would  still  run  the  continual 
n,k  of  being  called  on  for  immense  sums,  which  might  to 
X?*  case  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  Son 

't ^stete  ofliC  In  eVei?in^  PaP- justly  insists,  such 
a  state  ot  things  would  be  a  dn^ect  encouragement  to  bad 
seamanship,  and,  therefore,  intensify  the  terrible  risk  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  the  Bill  to  the  many  alreacfy  tose  i  r- 
£nW  t  lf^mt^'  Even  if  the  principle  of  ti  e 
En  pfoyers  Lmbihty  Act  is  extended  to  merchant  shipph, ' 

will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  define  the  responsible  of 
the  owner  with  a  precision  which  is  nowhere  attempted  in 

Mr.  Chameerlain  has  perhaps  good  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  reception  gxven  to  Ins  Bill.    He  must  have  calc  ,  ated 

SLSJ^T^^  the  sbiP°^ers;  but  he  can 
scaice]>  ha.e  loreseen  its  extent,  and  still  less  can  he  have 
b  en  prepared  tor  the  trifling  amount  of  popular  s uppo  • 
his  Lil    seems  likely  to  obtain.    Even  the  sailors  seem 
'  -bol]y  indifferent  to  it.    The  pilots,  who  feel  tasS 2 
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threatened  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  pilotage,  have 
already  inflicted  a  deputation  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  com- 
plain, and  he  must  be  aware  that  they  are  the  representatives 
of  an  important  part  of  the  seafaring  class.  Among  the 
minor  questions  raised  by  the  Bill,  that  of  compulsory 
pilotage  is  not  the  least  interesting.  The  shipowners 
will  probably  ask  to  be  told  how  the  President  of  ,the 
Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  deal  with  the  liability  of 
a  British  shipowner  whose  vessel  has  been  lost  abroad, 
with  a  foreign  pilot  whose  services  are  imposed  on  the 
captain  by  the  regulations  of  the  port.  But,  if  an  agi- 
tation for  the  Bill  does  not  spring  up  of  itself,  it  can 
be  made.  The  popular  impression  in  the  constituencies  to 
which  Mr.  John  Morley  referred  in  the  meeting  in  Cannon 
Street  as  a  reason  for  supporting  the  Bill,  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  its  merits,  may  be  worked  on.  Accordingly, 
we  hear  that  Mr.  Plimsoll,  who  has  done  the  Cabinet 
yeoman's  service  already,  is  to  be  summoned  from  abroad  to 
help  in  the  present  difficulty.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  never- 
failing  resource  of  Birmingham.  The  Trades  Council  of  that 
enlightened  city  has  already  forwarded  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  usual  resolution  which  it  keeps  at  the  disposal  of 
its  member,  calling  on  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 
to  go  his  own  road  fearlessly.  In  his  answer  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  takes  his  revenge  for  the 
compulsory  civilities  of  Newcastle.  He  works  the  familiar 
commonplaces  about  the  "  powerful  and  most  formid- 
"  able  phalanx  "  of  shipowners,  and  the  scattered  and  op- 
pressed British  seamen.  It  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  attempt  to  lash  up  the  sentimentalists  of  the 
country  may  prove  a  failure.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain  must 
know  by  this  time,  an  ungrateful  nation  is  getting  heartily 
sick  of  the  guidance  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Plimsoll  is  no 
longer  the  tower  of  strength  he  was.  Worst  of  all,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  had' already  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  been  wrong.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
make  concessions  in  the  matter  of  insurances,  and  they 
are  not  concessions  of  detail.  They  prove  clearly  enough 
that  the  framer  of  the  Bill  had  mistaken  the  conditions 
of  the  question  he  was  dealing  with.  Even  if  the  sailors 
grow  clamorous,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  of  an  agitation 
could  be  got  up  in  the  present  tired  and  confused  state  of 
the  constituencies.  There  are  too  many  things  to  attend 
to.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  the  sailors  will  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  the  new  Shipping  Bill.  Their  idea  of  a 
Bill  is  too  naif 'for  practical  purposes.  What  they  want  is 
a  good  severe  law  compelling  their  employers  to  give  them 
twice  their  present  wages.  For  such  small  matters  as  the 
regulation  of  insurance  and  indemnities  for  injuries,  which 
they  could  only  get  by  a  law-suit  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
they  are  mainly  indifferent. 


THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

TT  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet  to  submit 
-L  a  friendly,  but  firm,  remonstrance  to  the  American 
Government  on  the  subject  of  the  plots  formed  against  this 
country  by  Irish  emigrants  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  too  much  experience  of  the  present  Cabinet  to 
have  much  faith  in  the  firmness  of  its  action  even  when  the 
lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  are  at  stake;  and,  if 
the  representations  which  may  be  made  by  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  prove  successful,  the  result  will 
assuredly  be  due  not  to  the  energy  and  decision  of  Her 
Majesty's  present  advisers,  in  which  the  American  people 
is  far  too  shrewd  to  have  any  belief  at  all,  but  to  the  fact 
that  all  respectable  Americans  are  disgusted  that  their 
country  should  be  made  the  home  of  murderous  conspiracies 
against  a  friendly  and  kindred  nation.  We  are  now  so  fami- 
liar with  the  methods  to  which  the  disloyal  Irishman  naturally 
has  recourse  that  our  sense  of  their  extreme  baseness  and 
turpitude  is  apt  to  get  blunted.  Crimes  of  which  no  civi- 
lized people  is  guilty  when  in  a  state  of  open  war  with 
another ;  crimes  which,  if  committed  in  a  state  of  war, 
would  justify  and  require  wholesale  reprisals,  are  now 
planned  and  contrived  against  this  country  in  the  territory 
of  a  friendly  State.  Had  the  recent  dynamite  plot  proved 
successful,  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  would 
have  been  killed  and  wounded,  most  of  whom  would  have 
been  as  responsible  for  what  occurs  in  Ireland  as  for  what 
occurs  in  Kamtschatka,  and  some  of  whom  mi°-ht  even 
have  been  ardent  sympathizers  with  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  executors  of  the  plot  proved  to  be  as 
clumsy  as  they  are  wicked,  and  that  the  mischief  actually 


done  has  fallen  far  short  of  their  intention.  The  subject, 
nevertheless,  is  one  that  cannot  be  treated  lightly  by 
reasonable  men  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Future 
plots  contrived  against  us  in  the  United  States  may  prove 
more  successful  than  those  which  have  hitherto  failed ;  and 
an  outbreak  of  popular  indignation  may  take  place  which 
would  do  more  than  impair  those  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  have  happily  grown  up  of 
late  years. 

The  Americans,  like  ourselves,  are  a  long-suffering 
people ;  and,  like  ourselves,  they  have  suffered  many  things 
from  the  Irish.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  Irishman  is  less  admired;  for  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world,  except  Ireland  itself,  which  has  had  so  much  ex- 
perience of  him.  Unfortunately,  he  is  a  factor  in  American 
politics  which  those  who  dislike  him  most  cannot  afford  to 
leave  out  of  account.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
Irish  vote  is  too  valuable  to  be  lightly  thrown  away ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  large  cities  in  which  the 
Irish  immigrants  congregate,  in  which  the  Irish  conventions 
are  held,  and  the  newspapers  of  which  especially  represent 
the  Irish  cause.  There  is  a  limit,  nevertheless,  to  what  the 
average  American  politician  will  connive  at  in  order  to  please 
his  Irish  supporters.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
new  form  of  warfare  to  which  the  disloyal  Irish  have  had 
recourse  is  one  almost  as  dangerous  to  Americans  as  to 
Englishmen.  Dynamite  is  indiscriminate  in  its  action,  and 
is  a  material  which  needs  also  to  be  treated  with  caution ; 
and  in  the  hands  of  VAmglers,  such  as  those  who  were  at 
work  at  the  railway-stations,  it  may  chance  to  explode  at 
the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place.  Suppose — and 
it  is  no  improbable  supposition — that  a  portmanteau  full  of 
dynamite,  belonging  to  an  Irishman  about  to  quit  America 
for  Europe,  were  to  go  off  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ;  or 
suppose  that  he  got  his  dynamite  on  board  one  of  the 
great  steamers,  filled  with  Americans  on  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  exploded  there — we  may  be  sure 
that  the  whole  subject  would  at  once  present  itself  to 
the  American  mind  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  it  now  appears.  But,  even  without  such  practical 
lessons,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  will 
recognize  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  in  America  are 
not  offences  of  a  political  character,  but  simply  crimes 
against  humanity. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  much  of  the  dynamite  used  by  the 
Continental  anarchists  is  also  imported  from  America ;  and 
in  this  case  England  is  not  the  only  country  which  will  have 
ground  for  remonstrating  with  the  American  Government. 
Neither  the  action  of  the  latter,  nor  indeed  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  can  justly  be  inferred  from  the  tone 
of  certain  American  papers.  It  is  an  understood  thing 
in  American  politics  that  as  little  as  possible  shall  be  said 
which  might  estrange  the  Irish  vote,  and  the  rule  is  observed 
by  politicians  of  all  parties.  When  it  comes,  however,  to 
a  choice  between  displeasing  the  worst  class  of  Irishmen 
in  America,  or  refusing  to  perform  a  plain  act  of  inter- 
national duty,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  hesitate  for  a  moment.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  Irish  in  America. 
They  are  influential  enough  to  be  flattered,  but  by  no  means 
influential  enough  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  foreign  affairs  invariably  represents  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  feeling  is  in  the  main  friendly  to  England,  and  there 
is  no  question  that,  whatever  theoretical  opinions  many 
Americans  may  hold  on  the  subject  of  Home  Rule,  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  attain  it  are  viewed 
with  as  much  abhorrence  by  Americans  as  by  Englishmen 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  by  refusing  or  delaying  to 
discharge  its  international  duties,  the  American  Government 
would  not  lose  far  more  popular  support  than  it  would  gain. 
The  mass  of  the  American  people  have  certainly  no  wish  to 
be  engaged,  in  an  unrighteous  cause,  in  a  dispute  with  any 
European  country,  and  least  of  all  with  England.  The 
crimes  prepared  on  American  soil,  though  political  hatred 
may  lie  at  the  root  of  them,  are  clearly  not  political  in  their 
character.  ^  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  the  assassination 
of  an  individual  in  whom  a  political  system  is  incorporated 
differs  in  kind  from  an  ordinary  murder ;  though  for  our- 
selves we  fail  to  see  why  the  murderer  of  a  Russian  Emperor, 
an  American  President,  or  an  Irish  Secretary  should  not  be 
dealt  with  precisely  as  any  other  assassin.  Nevertheless, 
a  sophistical  plea  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  such 
a  distinction.  But  the  plea  is  simply  ridiculous  when  put 
forward,  as  it  recently  has  been  by  a  New  York  news- 
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paper,  on  behalf  of  the  authors  of  the  recent  outrages.  They 
are,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  carrying  on  from  American 
soil  organized  war,  not  against  the  English  Government 
or  its  officers,  but  against  the  English  people.  It  is 
a  war,  too,  in  which  no  feature  of  treachery,  cowardice,  or 
atrocity  is  wanting.  Its  avowed  object  is  simply  to 
terrorize,  if  it  can,  the  English  public;  and  it  is  just  as 
much,  and  just  as  little,  "  political  "  in  its  character  as  the 
burning  of  defenceless  cities  or  the  massacre  of  women  and 
children  would  be  in  a  state  of  declared  warfare  between 
civilized  States. 

We  should  do  the  people  of  the  United  States  injustice 
by  supposing  that  they  have  not  the  intelligence  themselves 
to   make   these   obvious   reflections.     Nor,  if  our  own 
Government  presents  its  case  with  propriety,  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  its  representations  will  be  met  in  an 
unfriendly    spirit.    It  must   be  remembered   also  that, 
although   race,   religion,  and  history  have  much  to  do 
with  the  present  estrangement  of  England  from  Ireland, 
not  a  little  of  it  is  due  to  the  communistic  or  anarchical 
craze  which  is  now  more  or  less  epidemic  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world.    Thus  in  Ireland  the  feeling  of 
Celts  against  Saxons,  of  Catholics  against  Protestants,  and 
of  those  once  ruled  against  those  who  were  once  their  rulers 
is  reinforced  by  the  antipathy,  old  as  human  nature,  but  of 
late  stirred  and  trained  into  fresh  activity,  of  those  who 
have  no  property  against  those  who  have.     Of  all  the 
blunders  which  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  in  home  or  in  foreign  affairs,  the  greatest  is 
this — that  it  has  set  an  example,  under  humanitarian  pleas, 
of  interference  with  the  hitherto  admitted  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  has  thus  for  the  first  time  raised  communism 
into  a  serious  power  in  English  politics.    The  Irish  legisla- 
tion of  the  present  Government  has  prepared  the  way, 
among  considerable  classes  in  this  country,  for  the  acceptance 
of  theories  such  as  those  which  Mr.  George  has  made 
current.    It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that,  together 
with  causes  special  to  Ireland,  one  source  of  Irish  dis- 
content is  the  same  which  stirs  to  similar  acts  of  brutal 
violence  the  artisan  of  Paris  or  Vienna  and  the  peasant  of 
Croatia  or  the  Eomagna.    It  is  not  as  the  enemies  of  any 
one   Government  in  particular,  but  of   all  government 
whatsoever,  that  the  American  people  will  come  to  recognize 
and  to  treat  not  a  few  of  their  Irish  fellow-citizens. 


THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


"pUBLIC  attention  has  been  attracted  so  much  of  late  to 
-L    Ministerial  messes,  to  African  massacres,  and  Fenian 
explosions,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  to 
spare  for  a  crime  probably  unequalled  in  England  since 
the  days  of  Palmer  at  Eugeley.    A  series  of  the  most 
atrocious  murders  has  been  detected  at  Liverpool,  where, 
for  a  paltry  gain,  two  women  have  poisoned  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relatives.    They  were  found  out  after  a  long  career 
of  probable  but  unascertained  crime.    One  of  them,  it  is 
reported,  confessed  as  much.    There  must,  we  feel  sure  be 
numberless  undetected  cases  as  long  as  the  sale  of  poisons 
is  permitted  as  at  present.    The  Liverpool  poisoners  mioht 
have  gone  on  with  their  operations  for  years  to  come  if 
it  had  not  been  that  long  impunity  produced  carelessness 
and  carelessness  clumsiness.    So  far  as  the  law  would  have 
interfered  they  need  never  have  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  their  supply  of  drugs.    That  they  have  been 
found  out,  convicted,  and  executed  is  a  small  matter.  They 
can  be  hanged  but  once,  and  the  investigation  and  trial 
went  into  but  one  case.    But  the  whole  affair  reminds  one 
of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  public  owing  to  the  present 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons.    The  question  of  insur- 
ance is  a  serious  one,  but  we  need  not  enter  upon  it  here 
The  question  of  the  sale  of  poisons  is  a  much  more  serious 
one,  and  just  now  the  law  is  practically  in  abeyance  as 
regards  it. 

We  are  therefore  glad  to  hear  that  Government  has 
taken  up  the  subject.  A  Bill  is  before  them,  and  will 
shortly  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Act 
of  i868  isa  dead  letter,  yet  it  is  the  only  protection  we 
have  at  present.  The  older  and  more  respectable  chemists, 
with  their  full  pharmaceutical  licences,  are  being  superseded 
by  stores,  grocers  and  all  kinds  of  unauthorized  dealers. 
1  he  old-fashioned  chemist  could  and  did  know  or  ^uess 
what  was  m  these  compounds;  he  could  and  did  exercise 
his  judgment  m  selling  them,  so  that  no  harm  done  by  them 
could  be  brought  home  to  him.    But  the  association  which 


manages  a  Co-operative  Store,  or  the  uneducated  dealer  in 
drugs,  or  the  grocer's  assistant  who  can  now  sell  them,  are 
altogether  in  the  dark,  and  may  provide  a  sick  man  with 
the  very  drug  required  to  "  complete  the  case."    There  is 
much,  in   fact,  to  be  said  against  the  entire  system  of 
stamping  the  so-called  patent  medicines.    The  Royal  arms 
on  the  cover  give  them  a  kind  of  Government  sanction, 
which  undoubtedly  imposes  on  the  uninformed.    That  the 
same  paternal  and  benevolent  body  which  insists  on  vacci- 
nation, pure  milk,  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  general, 
gives  its  official  stamp  to  many  dangerous  narcotics  and 
to  virulent  poisons  supposed  to  counteract  gout,  cancer, 
and  other  diseases  is  enough  with  many  people  to  re- 
commend them  as  innocuous.    Professor  Attfield  wisely 
suggests,  and  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  adopting  the 
suggestion,  that  the  stamp  should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  thus  occasioned  should  be  made  up 
in  a  greatly  increased  charge  for  licences  to  sell  patent 
medicines.    As  a  fact,  there  is  no  real  patent.    If  the 
inventor  of  a  nostrum  was  obliged  to  register  the  drugs 
he  uses  and  the  process,  as  in  ordinary  patents,  the  case 
would  be  very  different.    Some  old  medicines  were  thus 
entered  on  the  Patent-books  years  ago.    But  the  modern 
quack  medicine  is  a  secret.    We  cannot  expect  every  one 
who  sells  a  bottle  with  a  Government  stamp  on  it  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  having  the  stuff  analysed.    Patent  medicines 
may  remain  as  they  are— proprietary  ;  but  they  should  not 
have  the  sanction  implied — in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public,  at  least — in  bearing  a  Government  label.    A  patent 
medicine  containing  poison  should  be  labelled  poison,  and  it 
should  be  labelled,  not  by  the  retailer,  but  by  the  original 
maker,  so  that  in  case  of  harm  ensuing  from  the  use  of  it 
the  retailer  may  have  his  remedy  against  the  maker.  There 
is  no  inherent  difficulty  in  such  an  enactment.   The  retailer 
of  watered  milk,  if  he  is  fined,  can  recover  against  the 
producer  under  the  Sanitary  Acts ;  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  case  of  dangerous 
medicines. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed.    At  present  the  wholesale  houses  have  no  re- 
striction placed  on  the  sale  of  any  poison  which  they  can 
sell  to  the  retailer  or  to  a  medical  man.    The  case  of 
Dr.  Lamson  will  be  remembered.    He  applied  to  a  chemist 
for  aconitine.  It  was  refused  ;  and  he  then  went  to  a  whole- 
sale house  in  the  City  and  obtained  what  was  sufficient  for 
his  purpose.    True  it  was  only  one  grain ;  but  that  would 
be  enough  to  poison  half  a  dozen  adults.    This  was,  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  a  wholesale  transaction,  and  as  such 
was  very  severely  commjnted  upon  by  the  learned  judge 
who  tried  the  case  at  the  Old  Bailey.    The  greatest  diffi- 
culty, however,  will  be  found  in  dealing  with  what  are 
sometimes  described  as  statutory  poisons.    These  are  a  very 
frequent  cause  of  accidents.    A  metal-worker  sends  out  for 
a  few  pence  worth  of  vitriol.    It  is  probably  brought  him 
in  a  cup.    It  is  set  on  the  table  among  the  children.  The 
utmost  danger  is  incurred.    The  action  of  vitriol  is  so  pro- 
nounced  that  even  a  child  is  not  likely  to  swallow  much  ; 
but  a  poisonous  dose  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  taken  without 
any  immediate  inconvenience,  and  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  from  this  cause  alone  is  sadly  on  the  increase. 
When  a  chemist  sells  it,  he  labels  it ;  but  the  drysalter  has 
it  among  his  oils  and  varnishes,  and  sells  it  without  a 
word  of  warning  to  the  buyer  as  to  its  dangerous  qualities. 
In  cases  like  these,  since  we  cannot  prohibit  the  sale 
of  drugs  necessary  in  the  arts,  we  should  insist  on  their 
being  at  least  labelled  "  Poisonous  "  as  a  warning    It  is 
not  possible  for  the  law  to  prevent  lawless  people  from 
committing  crime,  but  it  is  very  possible  to  mitigate  the 
chances  of  accident.  If  a  man  must  have  arsenic  to  commit 
suicide  or  murder,  he  will  get  it,  like  Mrs.  Flanagan,  from 
fly-papers,  or  perhaps  from  wall-papers.    We  can  only  deter 
him  by  the  example  shown  at  Liverpool  on  Monday.  But 
the  state  of  the  law  is  to  blame  when  a  child  swallows  a 
mouthful  of  vitriol,  or  when  sugar  of  lead  is  put  into  a 
pudding.    We  may  go  further,  and  refer  to  the  enormous 
infant  mortality  caused  by  the  administration  of  various 
kinds  of  soothing  syrups.     One  well-known  medicine  of 
this  kind  is  credited  with  a  round  dozen  of  deaths  annually. 
Scarcely  less  shocking  is  the  mortality  from  over-doses  of 
narcotic  poisons  among  adults,  and  it  is  reported  to  be 
largely  on  the  increase.    These  are  things  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen,  yet  they  do  happen  constantly  and 
are  reported  daily  in  the  papers.    It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Bill  when  it  comes  before  the  House  may  be 
found  to  contain  full  provisions  on  these  points,  as  well  as 
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on  the  licensing  question  and  the  other  incidental  matters 
of  minor  importance.  The  State  is  directly  to  blame  when 
a  preventable  accident  occurs,  and  it  is  indirectly  to  blame 
when  the  poisoner  finds  the  drug  he  wants  ready  to  his 
hand. 


THE  CONGO  TREATY. 

npiIE  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal  published  a 
J-   few  days  ago  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  per- 
formed by  the  present  Ministry  in  the  course  of  its  wonder- 
ful diplomatic  career.    When  the  state  of  things  on  the 
Lower  Congo  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  the  Ministry  promised — that  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Gladstone  promised — that  Parliament  should  be  con- 
sulted before  any  definite  settlement  was  made.    It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  only  speak- 
ing for  himself  on  this  as  on  various  subsequent  occasions. 
The  promise  is  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  but  not  to  the  hope  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright.    Parliament  is  to  be  so  far  consulted 
that  the  treaty  will  be  laid  before  it,  but  for  acceptance,  not 
for  approval.    The  document  has  been  already  signed,  and 
is  therefore  binding  on  the  country  ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  will  have  to  choose  between  accepting  it  or  passing 
what  will  practically  be  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Ministry.     The  manoeuvre  is  smart — so  smart  that  the 
Cabinet  may  discover  to  their  surprise  that  even  their 
obedknt  majority  can  grow  restive  at  being  put  between 
the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea  for  the  seventh  or  eighth  time. 
Looked  at  in  itself,  the  treaty  is  good  enough.    The  limits 
of  Portuguese  sovereignty  are  confined  within  bounds  which 
may  be  described  as  modest  when  compared  to  Portuguese 
claims.    The  rights  of  British  traders  are  secured  as  well  as 
pen  and  ink  can  do  it.    They  are  to  have  the  same  rights 
and  to  pay  the  same  dues  as  the  subjects  of  Portugal.  Pro- 
testant missionaries  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  try  to  convert 
the  natives,  uncontrolled  by  Roman  Catholic  authority. 
Burial-grounds  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  decent  burial  of 
such  as  do  not  die  in  the  fold  of  the  Church.    All  these 
and  other  personal  rights  are   amply  provided  for — in 
words.    Some  guarantee  is  given  that  the  native  chiefs  will 
be  defended  from  arbitrary  eviction.    By  a  clause  which 
limits  the  cherished  sovereign  rights  of  Portugal  in  a  re- 
markable way,  an  English  officer  is  to  accompany  every  ex- 
pedition undertaken  by  the  Portuguese  against  the  blacks, 
apparently  as  a  species  of  superintendent  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  treaty  is  duly  carried  out.  Inter- 
national   courtesy  requires  that  the   control   should  be 
mutual,  and  accordingly  it  is  stipulated  that  a  Portuguese 
officer  shall  accompany  any  English  gunboat  which  has  to 
make  an  expedition  in  the  waters  of  the  Congo.  Finally, 
the  slave  trade  is  to  be  rigidly  forbidden. 

If  nobody  but  the  two  high  contracting  parties  were  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  and  both  were  equally  to  be  trusted, 
the  treaty  might  be  acceptable  enough.  Since  we  do  not 
intend  to  establish  a  protectorate  on  the  Lower  Congo  our- 
selves, it  is  just  as  well  that  some  settled  authority  should 
be  set  up  as  a  defence  against  the  intrusion  of  adventurers. 
A  better  keeper  of  the  peace  than  Portugal  could  easily  be 
imagined ;  but  it  is  there,  and  if  it  is  not  very  wise  or 
high-minded,  it  has  the  quality — most  useful  from  our 
point  of  view — of  being  weak.  The  Portuguese  will  talk 
most  magnificently  about  their  sovereign  rights  and  national 
dignity;  but  in  the  long  run  they  can  be  made  to  do  as 
they  are  told.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  are  far  from  having  the  field  to  themselves. 
The  Ministry  may  be  excused  for  shirking  plain  speaking  in 
the  matter,  but  everybody  knows  very  well  that  Portugal 
is  being  used  in  this  case  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  away 
the  French.  We  had  always  refused  to  recognize  the  lights 
of  our  little  ally  until  M.  de  Brazza  appeared  on  the 
Con^o,  and  began  founding  colonies  with  small  tricolor  flags 
and  fraudulent  ground  leases.  Now  our  official  eyes  have 
been  miraculously  opened  to  the  justice  of  the  Portuguese 
claims.  That  may  be  a  very  convenient  course  for  us  to 
take,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  agree  to  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Paris  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  we  had  generously  given  what 
we  rover  possessed.  The  logical  French  mind  will  doubt- 
less put  the  matter  somewhat  as  follows.  Either  the 
Lower  Congo  belongs  to  England  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
docs,  why  is  Portugal  called  in  1  If  it  does  not,  then  this 
treaty  binds  only  the  English  and  the  Portuguese.  It  does 
not  follow — indeed  it  is  highly  improbable — that  France 


will  offer  any  practical  opposition  ;  but  it  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  refuse  to  join  in  the  arrangement.  Like  ourselves, 
till  the  other  day,  the  French  have  always  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  Portugal ;  and  if  they  continue 
to  do  so,  which  is  at  least  possible,  the  Congo  will  not  be 
much  nearer  settlement  than  before.  Of  course,  in  the 
last  resort  we  can  always  support  our  policy  by  offering  any 
opponent  the  alternative  of  war.  As,  however,  it  was  in 
our  power  from  the  first  to  have  our  own  way  on  the  Congo, 
it  is  not  very  obvious  that  we  have  gained  anything  by 
hampering  ourselves  with  the  alliance  of  Portugal.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  well  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  enterprises  like 
those  of  M.  de  Brazza,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
authority  entitled  to  maintain  order  on  a  trade  route  of 
growing  importance.  It  is  our  fciterest,  and  therefore  our 
duty,  to  provide  for  both  ;  but  only  a  Ministry  which  has  a 
species  of  passion  for  the  use  of  dummies  would  think  that 
anything  is  to  be  gained  by  setting  up  such  a  feeble  keeper 
of  the  peace  as  Portugal.  The  treaty,  perhaps,  stiengthens 
the  locus  standi  of  England  on  the  Congo;  but  it  only  does 
this  at  the  price  of  engaging  England  in  heavy  and  partly 
vicarious  responsibilities.  Now  vicarious  responsibilities 
are  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  trouble. 

The  displeasure  of  France,  though  it  has  been  pretty 
loudly  expressed,  will  probably  evaporate  in  words,  at  least 
for  the  present.    When  the  House  of  Commons  comes  to 
discuss  the  Ministerial  arrangement,  it  will  have  plenty  to 
do  in  inquiring  how  far  we  can  rely  on  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Portuguese.    Our  experience  of  the  validity  of 
treaties  contracted  with  Spain  and  Portugal  is  not  calculated 
to  inspire  members  who  feel  inclined  to  look  behind  the 
polite  phrases  of  diplomacy  with  much  confidence.    It  is 
not  to  be  recommended  that  we  should  treat  a  Power  with 
which  we  are  negotiating  with  discourtesy ;  but  a  well- 
grounded  want  of  confidence  is  an  excellent  reason  for 
not  making  any  treaty  at  all.    It  would  most  assuredly 
be  justified  in  the  case  of  Portugal.    We  have  only  to  re- 
member how  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
were  carried  out  by  the  Peninsular  Powers,  and  we  have  very 
recently  had  some  striking  examples  of  Portuguese  good 
faith.     If  the   Portuguese  interpret  the  treaty  to  our 
disadvantage,  if  in  spite  of  their  promises  their  priests  in- 
terfere with  the  missionaries,  if  their  Custom-house  officials 
refuse  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  English  traders  and 
their  own  countrymen,  and  that  is  their  habitual  practice 
at  home  in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  guarantees,  the 
English  Government  will  have  to  deal  with  a  host  of 
disagreeable  international  questions.     It   is  a  common- 
place that  the  Portuguese  consider  their  colonies  as  pre- 
serves to  be  rigidly  guarded  for  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
dream  to  suppose  that  their  rooted  convictions  will  be  up- 
set by  this  brand-new  treaty.    They  will,  if  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  past  conduct,  consider  their  concession  as 
the  price  promised  for  the  recognition  of  their  ancient 
rights,  and  only  to  be  paid  under  pressure.    Even,  how- 
ever, if  Portugal  must  be  trusted  to  behave  with  loyalty, 
there  is  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  condemn  severely.    It  is  provided  that  English 
traders  shall  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  of 
Portugal.     The  provision  looks  equitable,  but  those  who 
know  how  petty  and  vexatious  the  Custom-house  and  trade 
regulations  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  will  understand  at 
once  that  this  apparent  security  for  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce will  really  impose  severe  restrictions  on  our  merchants 
in  the  Congo  valley.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  other 
considerations  will  be  well  threshed  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  before  it  approves  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  setting  up  a  Khedive  on  the  Congo  to  match  the  burden- 
some dummy  which  we  are  continually  trying  to  prop  up  on 
the  Nile. 


THE  PARKS  RAILWAY. 

IT  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  London  geography 
to  detect  the  fallacies  in  the  case  set  up  for  the  "  Park 
"  Railway  and  Parliament  Street  Improvement  Bill."  The 
first  glance  at  a  map  showing  the  course  the  proposed  line  is 
to  take  reveals  at  least  two.  In  the  first  place  Parliament 
is  adjured  to  pass  the  Bill  in  order  to  benefit  the  working 
classes.  They  are  forced,  it  is  said,  by  the  difficulty  of  find^ 
ing  house  room  to  live  further  and  further  from  their  work, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  enabled  to  do  this 
is  by  giving  them  railways  to  take  them  to  and  fro.  It  is 
edifying  to  note  how  much  more  this  argument  weighs  with 
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a  railway  when  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  promoters  than 
after  it  has  become  a  working  concern.  Railway  Companies 
for  the  most  part  keep  their  anxiety  to  provide  work- 
men's trains  under  very  strict  control ;  indeed  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  bribe  of  a  remission  of  the  Railway-duty  that  they 
have  been  induced  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  this 
direction.  But  a  Company  which  has  still  to  face  a 
Select  Committee  sets  no  bounds  to  its  enthusiasm  for 
artisan  humanity.  The  directors'  one  ambition  is  to  carry 
the  working-man  ;  the  tickets  they  dream  of  have 
"  Parly  "  marked  on  their  foreheads ;  their  modest  profits 
are  to  be  drawn  from  third-class  trains  plying  in  the  early 
morning  and  the  late  afternoon.  The  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  present  inchoate 
stage  of  the  railway  across  the  Parks  the  directors  are  only 
sustained  in  their  labours  by  the  thought  of  the  good  they 
arc  going  to  do.  Apparently,  however,  they  have  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  Parliament.  They  have 
no  fear  that  a  Select  Committee  will  know  enough  of  the 
.subject  to  ask  how  the  new  railway  proposes  to  do  good  in 
this  particular  way.  Before  any  railway  can  give  a  man 
much  help  in  getting  from  his  home  to  his  work,  his  work 
must  be  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  his  home  at  the  other. 
Before  the  Parks  Railway  can  give  this  help  a  man's  work 
must  be  in  Westminster  and  his  home  in  Paddington. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Company's  argument,  neither  district 
answers  to  the  description  we  are  asked  to  accept  of  it. 
Westminster  is  too  settled  to  provide  employment  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Paddington,  though  it  abuts  on  districts  in 
which  an  increasing  number  of  working-men  live,  is 
not  itself  such  a  district.  New  railways  may  very  likely  be 
wanted  to  bring  workmen  nearer  to  their  work;  but  a  rail- 
way across  the  Parks  is  not  one  of  them.  North,  west, 
and  south  of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  houses,  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  which  lives  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  Railways  which  connected  these  dis- 
tricts with  the  Inner  Circle  would  be  of  positive  value, 
because,  if  there  is  work  to  be  done  at  Westminster,  it 
would  bring  the  men  to  do  it  from  the  places  where  they 
really  live.  On  this  head,  therefore,  the  promoters  of  the 
Parks  Railway  Bill  are  clearly  mistaken.  Their  philan- 
thropy, admirable  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  philanthropy  on 
a  wrong  scent.  Parliament  will  be  doing  them  a  kindness  if 
it  prevents  them  from  trying  to  benefit  a  specific  variety  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  a  region  where  that  specific  variety 
is  not  to  be  found  in  anything  like  remunerative  numbers. 

The  second  plea  put  forward  for  this  railway  is  the  relief 
of  London  traffic.  In  a  sense,  of  course,  every  new  means 
of  locomotion  takes  off  the  strain  in  some  degree  from  the 
means  which  already  exist.  But,  as  between  one  scheme 
and  another,  the  Parks  Railway  is  curiously  ill  adapted  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind.  A  break  of  station  in  a  city  is 
like  a  break  of  gauge  in  a  railway  system.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual block.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  propose 
to  create  a  break  of  station  of  a  very  remarkable  and  un- 
expected kind.  Their  Westminster  terminus  will  be  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Westminster  Bridge  station  of  the  Dis- 
trict Railway,  but  it  will  not  be  under  the  same  roof. 
Passengers  arriving  at  the  Parliament  Street  station  and 
wishing  to  go  further  east  will  have  to  come  to  the  surface 
and  cross  Parliament  Street  in  order  to  find  the  District 
train.  There  is  something  strangely  perverse  in  this  re- 
fusal to  unite  two  lines  so  intimately  connected  as  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  District  are  at  so  many  points  at  the 
point  of  all  others  where  a  junction  would  be  convenient.  Of 
the  crowds  which  the  Company  expect  to  carry  between  Pad- 
dington and  Westminster,  a  considerable  percentage  will 
have  come  from  or  be  going  to  the  District  stations  nearer 
the  City.  Why  should  every  one  of  these  passengers  be 
compelled  to  add  to  the  crowds  already  to  be  found  in  Par- 
liament Street  ?  Whether  the  object  is  to  spite  the  District 
Company  or  simply  to  save  expense,  no  Bill  which  contains 
such  a  provision  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  first  in- 
terest of  railway  travellers  is  that  the  number  of  through 
journeys  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  should  be 
increased.  The  next  is  that,  where  this  is  impossible,  the 
trouble  of  changing  carriages  should  be  minimized.  Parlia- 
ment is  now  asked  to  sanction  a  scheme  which  goes  against 
the  interest  of  travellers  in  both  respects.  The  crowded 
state  of  the  District  line  would  of  itself  prevent  through 
journeys;  but  there  can  be  no  need  that  the  passenger  who 
wants  to  go  from  Albert  Gate  to  the  Temple  should  have 
in  the  course  of  his  journey  to  employ  a  policeman  to  con-  I 
voy  him  across  Parliament  Street.  If  ever  the  Bill  goes 
before  a  Committee,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  sit  in 


judgment  on  it  will  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  : — "  The  railway  proposed  by  this  Bill  will 
"  not  join  any  other  railway,  but  will  form  a  terminal  station 
"  at  Westminster.  Tins  would  be  in  some  measure  in  con- 
"  travention  of  the  spirit  of  the  recommendation  t>f  the 
"  Lords'  Committee  of  1863,  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
"  1864,  and  would  not  give  to  the  public  those  facilities  for 
"  transit  which,  would  be  afforded  if  a  proper  continuous 
"  communication  with  the  present  underground  system 
"  were  provided  for." 

Of  course  the  interference  with  the  Parks  which  this 
Bill  sanctions  is  represented  as  a  thing  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  repeated.  But  there  are  at  least  two 
other  lines  which  are  quite  certain  to  be  made  under  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  if  once  the  principle  of 
letting  the  navvy  into  them  is  conceded.  There  is  to 
be  a  station  at  the  Marble  Arch  and  a  station  at  Albert 
Gate.  Now  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Notting  Hill,  and 
from  Albert  Gate  to  Kensington,  the  traffic  is  very 
large  ;  and  if  the  Metropolitan  Company  are  so  anxious 
to  carry  passengers  from  Westminster,  where  they  can 
only  feed  the  District  system,  why  should  they  not  carry 
them  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Notting  Hill  Gate,  and 
from  Knightsbridge  to  Kensington  High  Street,  where  they 
will  feed  their  own  system  1  Every  argument  that  holds 
good  for  a  railway  across  Hyde  Park  holds  good  for  a  rail- 
way by  the  side  of  Hyde  Park ;  and  the  same  economy 
which  suggests  carrying  the  one  line  across  the  Park 
instead  of  along  Park  Lane  will  suggest  carrying  the 
other  two  inside  the  Park  railings  instead  of  along  the 
Bayswater  and  Knightsbridge  Roads.  We  are  likely, 
therefore,  to  have  ample  opportunities  of  finding  out  how 
far  trees  and  turf  really  like  that  process  of  "  cutting 
"  and  covering  "  to  which  it  is  proposed  they  should 
be  submitted.  Now  what  is  the  consideration  which  the 
public  are  to  receive  for  running  this  risk  ?  It  is  simply 
this,  that  the  necessary  approaches  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  to  be  made  in  part  at  the  cost  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  instead  of  at  the  cost  of  London  or  of  the 
nation.  London,  that  is  to  say,  is  too  poor,  England  is  too 
poor,  to  bear  the  expense  of  widening  Parliament  Street 
and  making  certain  improvements  in  the  Government 
offices ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  money,  part  of  the  soil  of 
the  Parks  is  to  be  sold.  Was  there  ever  a  more  discreditable 
confession  for  a  great  city  and  a  great  nation  to  make  1 
If  neither  the  Metropolitan  rates  nor  the  Consolidated 
Fund  can  endure  the  additional  burden,  let  us  have 
a  "  Park  Saturday,"  with  the  officials  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  sitting  at  the  street  corners  and  rattling  their 
money-boxes.  It  might,  indeed,  be  thought  a  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  national  poverty,  but  it  would  be  preferable  to 
selling  the  right  to  cut  and  carve  the  national  estate.  There 
is  some  chance  that  the  Bill  may  break  down  on  a  technical 
point.  It  is  not  clear  that  all  the  necessary  consents  have 
been  obtained,  or  that  some  of  those  which  have  been 
obtained  are  not  in  excess  of  the  powers  vested  in  them. 
But,  welcome  as  a  technical  defeat  would  be,  a  defeat  on  the 
merits  would  be  still  better ;  and  we  think  that  we  have 
shown  sufficient  reason  why  the  Bill  deserves  this  latter  fate. 


ICE-YACHTING  IX  AMERICA. 

TCE-BOATING  is  the  king  of  American  winter  sports.  To  those 
-L  who  have  never  seen  ice-boats  the  records  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  way  of  speed  read  like  the  wildest  dreams  of  Jules 
Verne,  and  a  description  of  the  sport  of  sailing  on  one  sounds  like 
the  ravings  of  a  lunatic.  By  him  who  has  mounted  the  windward 
runner  of  one  of  these  skeleton  craft  and  felt  her  suddenly  rush 
forward  over  the  ice,  while  the  swirling  blast  heeled  her  over  until 
he  was  lifted  high  into  the  air  and  felt  as  if  he  could  by  loosening 
his  hold  of  the  shrouds  swing  far  off  into  the  measureless  air,  the 
sensations  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Now  the  boat,  fanned  bv  a 
moderate  breeze  forward  of  her  beam,  glides  peacefully  and  smoothly 
along  the  dark  surface  of  the  ice.  Now  she  is  put  about,  and  with, 
a  strong  wind  on  her  quarter,  she  dashes  madly  forward.  The 
black  ice,  with  the  bubbles  of  the  water  underneath  clearly 
visible,  and  the  cracks  here  and  there,  becomes  a  dark,  gleaming 
mass,  silvered  over  with  lines  of  flying  white.  The  iron  runners 
whisper  a  humming  song  as  they  skim  over  the  ice.  Now  she 
strikes  a  windrow  and  the  scales  of  white  ice  go  flying  in  every 
direction.  Now  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  and  the  boat  "rears" 
until  her  windward  runner  is  at  an  angle  of  45°;  and  again  she 
rights  herself,  and  the  man  who  stands  upon  the  runner-plank, 
clinging  to  the  weather-stays,  feels  as  if  he  had  left  half  of  him- 
self up  in  the  air  from  whi^h  he  has  just  descended  with  such 
an  indescribable  motion.  Now  the  sky  darkens ;  clouds  sweep 
up  from  the  horizon ;  the  wind  comes  tearing  down  the  grey 
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mountain-sides,  bearing  in  its  bosoro  Miat  mad  whirl  of  blinding 
white  called  a  snow  squall.  The  sharp  blast  strikes  you  in  the 
face,  and  stings  ;  the  driving,  pitiless  snow  beats  into  your  eyes  • 
the  wind  howls  and  whistles  through  the  wire  rigging,  striking 
it  into  music  that  has  all  the  wild  dissonance  of  the  /Eolian 
barp.  The  stricken  craft  starts  and  shivers  through  all  her  timber' 
and  bounds  forward  into  the  midst  of  all  the  strife  and  writhing 
of  snow  and  wind,  and  you  are  swept  onward  at  top  speed  through 
the  fathomless  gloom.  The  wind  roars  out  of  the  mainsail,  blow- 
ing; twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  Yonder  comes  the  Albany  express 
train,  thundering  along  the  river-side  fifty  miles  an  hour  The 
engineer  may  throw  open  his  throttle-valve,  and  send  his  engine 
to  its  greatest  speed.  He  can  manage  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  tram  rocks  and  reels  and  roars  over  the  steel  rails.  But  you 
are  gliding  in  an  enchanted  land.  As  steadily  and  as  easily  and 
as  silently  as  yonder  bird  you  skim  along,  and  even  the  m"i<rhty 
steam-engine  falls  behind  ;  for  are  you  not  on  an  ice-boat  ?  And 
seventy  miles  an  hour  becomes  a  gentle  pace  beside  your  wondrous 
flights  at  the  rate  of  eighty  and  even  ninety  ! 

Before  going  further  into  an  account  of  this  marvellous  sport 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  is  an  ice-boat?    Makeshifts  have 
been  attempted  both  in  America  and  elsewhere  (we  believe)  by 
help  of  cutter-yachts  of  small  size  shod  along  the  keel  with  steel 
runners.    These,  however,  are  clumsy  and  inartistic  devices  The 
true  ice-boat  is  a  thing  by  itself.    Englishmen  have  looked  with 
astonishment  and  distrust  upon  the  American  trotting-wag.'on 
with  its  light  body  and  web-like  running  gear.    What  should 
we  say  to  a  yacht  whose  total  weight  was  850  pounds  "  It 
seems  incredible,  yet  such  is  the  weight  of  an  ice-yacht  measuring 
fltty  feet  over  all.    She  consists  of  only  a  few  slender,  but 
strong  timbers,  sitting  close  to  the  ice  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  huge  water  spider,  with  a  sail  on  her  back.  The 
Chief  timbers  of  an  ice-yacht  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
JL.    Ihe  perpendicular  line  of  the  letter  represents  the  centre 
timber,  which  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  mast  to  the  stern  of  the 
boat,    ihe  horizontal  line  of  the  letter  represents  the  runner-plank 
on  each  end  of  which  is  an  iron  runner  very  much  like  aVe 
skate.    Indeed,  it  is  usually  called  a  runner-skate.    On  ihe  top 
of  the  runner-plank  is  the  mast-bench,  in  which  the  mast  is 
Stepped     From  the  stern  end  of  the  centre  timber  side  rails  run 
diagonally  to  points  about  halfwav  between  the  mast  and  the 
ends  of  the  runner-plank.    One  or  two  braces  cross  the  centre 
timber  from  one  side  rail  to  the  other.    Mortised  into  the  forward 
end  of  the  centre  timber  is  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit.    In  order  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  an  ice-vacht  we  here  give  the 
dimensions  of  a  good-sized  boat  that  sails  on  the  Hudson-— 
length  of  centre  timber,  26  feet  9  inches  ;  length  of  runner-plank, 
19  feet  3_r  inches;  length  over  all,  50  feet  10  inches;  sail  area, 
538$  square  feet ;  requisite  thickness  of  ice  for  sailing,  4  inches  ; 
cost  of  building,  £450  (about  90/.).  ' 

We  have  purposely  omitted  three  of  the  main  parts  of  the  hull 
ot  an  ice-yacht.    These  are  the  runners  and  the  rudder  The 
runners  are   fastened  between  chocks   of   white  oak   by  an 
iron  bolt,  which   acts  as  a  pivot,  allowing  the  runner-skates 
tree  play  up  and  down  like  a  rocker.    This  is,  of  course  very 
necessary  in  passing  over  uneven  spots  in  the  ice.  A  rubber  sprint 
is  frequently  inserted  over  the  skate  to  ease  the  joltino-  The 
runner-skate_  is  made  of  white  oak  and  is  shod  with  iron'  The 
whole  contrivance  looks  much  like  the  profile  of  a  foot  with  a 
skate  on  it.    The  curve  in  front  is  high  to  admit  of  easy  passage 
over  rough  spots    The  iron  is  bevelled,  and  must  be  quite  sharp. 
All  first-class  yachts  have  two  sets  of  runners,  one  very  sharp  for 
smooth  ice  and  strong  winds,  the  other  somewhat  duller  for  roVh 
or  soft  ice  and  light  winds.  The  boat  is  steered  by  a  rudder-skate. 
This  is  a  runner  like  the  others,  set  on  the  end  of  a  rudder-post 
and  turned  by  a  tiller,  as  in  a  water-boat.  This  skate  must  be  very 
sharp,  in  order  to  take  a  good  hold  on  the  ice.    The  boat  has  a 
sma  1  cockpit-or  box,  as  it  is  called-for  the  accommodation  of 
the  helmsman.    This  completes  the  hull,  which,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once,  is  a  mere  skeleton.    The  timbers  are  usually  of  white  pine 
ash  or  spruce,  and  may  be  oiled,  decorated,  or  mounted  with  nickel 
plate  and  brass  trimmings,  according  to  the  owner's  taste  and 
means    flic  rig  ls  usually  that  of  a  sloop-jib  and  mainsail,  though 
the  cat-ng  consisting  of  mainsail  alone,  is  not  uncommon  The 
ateen  ng  has  been  tried  with  success,  but  the  sloop  rig  maintains 
its  position  as  the  favourite.    The  standing  rigging  Fs  generallv 
constructed  of  the  best  wire  rope,  and  the  running  riggbg^ made 
as  simple  as  possible.  The  appearance  of  one  of  these  boafs  is  much 
like  that  of  a  catamaran     The  skeleton-like  construction  of  the 
hull,  the  smallness  of  the  deck-room,  the  low  position  of  the 
bowsprit  and  its  utter  want  of  «  steve  »  (or  lift)? all  combine  to 
give  the  boat  this  appearance.    The  jib  is  very  wide  and  runs  far 
out  ,n  front,  the  hoist  of  the  gaff  at  the  peak  is  knowing,  and  the 
boom  rejects  aft  m  a  significant  manner.    The  whole  cut  and 
build  of  the  boat  makes  her  look  like  just  what  she  is-a 
racing-machine  pure  and  simple.    The  expert  yachtsman,  who 
had  never  seen  an  ice-boat  before,  would,  at  the  first  glance, 
decide  that  one  of  these  vessels  had  light  heels 
_  From  what  has  been  said  of  an  ice-boat's  speed  it  may  be 
inferred  that  accidents  are  numerous.    Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case    At  the  present  time  so  great  is  the  skill  of  ice-yachtsmen 
that  a  mishap  of  any  kind  worse  than  a  frost-bite  is  rare  The 
sailing  of  an  ice-yacht  is  totally  different  from  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary water-craft.     The  best  sailor  who  ever  manned  a  wheel 
would  find  himself  at  a  loss  on  an  ice-boat  until   he  had 
learned  her  peculiarity.    Her  sheets  are  always  hauled  in  and 


her  mainsail  trimmed  flat  aft.     If  the  wind  is  on  the  beam 
and  s  so  strong  as  to  make  her  slide  sideways  or  "  rear  up  »  too 
much,  the  boom  is  sometimes  let  off  a  foot  or  two.    The  steering 
of  an  ice-boat  is  a  novelty  to  an  old  sailor.    She  minds  her  helm 
so  easily,  and  the  helm  itself  is  so  easily  turned,  that  at  first  one 
is  filled  with  wonder;  yet  when  one  remembers  that  there  is  no 
rudder  ploughing  through  heavy,  opposing  masses  of  water,  but 
only  a  hard,  sharp  piece  of  iron  gliding  over  a  surface  of  perfect 
smoothness,  it  does  not  seem  so  strange  after  all.    The  helmsman 
then  needs  a  cool  head.    Too  sudden  a  twist  of  the  tiller,  when 
flying  over  the  ice,  will  spin  an  ice-boat  round  almost  on  her  own 
centre,  and  will  probably  result  in  hurling  the  crew  off  into  space 
Steering  among  obstacles,  such  as  hummocks  or  cracks  requires 
the  greatest  care.    First  the  boat  is  headed  so  as  to  spill  (or  lose) 
the  wind,  and  then  she  is  run  across  the  crack  at  rio-ht  angles 
so  that,  both  runners  will  go  over  it  at  once.    The  speed  of  anlce- 
boat  makes  it  necessary  in  cases  of  emergency  to  have  a  way  of 
stopping  her  quickly.  Of  course  she  can  be  stopped,  and  generally 
is   by  running  her  into  the  wind's  eye.    She  can  be  stopped 
suddenly  by  luffing  into  the  wind  and  then  turning  the  rudder-skate 
straight  across  the  stern,  when  it  scrapes  the  ice  and  acts  as 
a  brake.  An  ice-boat,  going  at  au  ordinary  rate  of  speed,  can  thus 
be  stopped  in  twice  her  own  length.  This  method  is  a  great  strain 
on  the  boat,  and  is  employed  only  in  cases  of  great  need.    An  ice- 
yacht  is  anchored  offshore  by  heading  her  into  the  wind,  loosening 
the  jib-sheets,  and  turning  the  rudder  crosswise.    To  start  an  ice- 
yacht  from  this  position,  the  jib  sheet  is  hauled  in,  the  stern  is 
swung  round,  and  she  is  pushed  ahead  until  the  sails  fill  The 
helmsman  is  the  only  person  who  occupies  the  box  or  cockpit. 
Ihe  crew  stand  on  the  windward  runner,  and  balance  themselves 
by  holding  the  shrouds.   This  keeps  the  windward  side  down  and 
relieves  the  lee  runner  of  some  of  the  strain.    Of  course  when  the 
wind  is  high  she  needs  more  weight  in  the  box  to  keep  the  rudder 
well  down  on  the  ice  and  prevent  her  from  sliding  to  leeward  Ice- 
boats sometimes  capsize,  but  the  motion  is  very  easy,  and  the  crew 
are  dropped  oft  on  the  ice  very  quietly.    An  ice-boat  often  runs  a 
considerable  distance  on  her  lee  runner  and  rudder.    She  is  blown 
into  this  position  by  very  heavy  wind,  and  when  she  elevates  her 
bow  in  this  way,  she  is  said  to  "rear  up."    A  clever  sailor  can 
keep  her  poised  so  for  some  time.    Of  course  she  must  be  eased,  or 
she  will  go  over.    There  are  two  ways  of  easing  her.    If  beating 

boat  would  be.    If  running  with  the  wind,  she  may  be  eased  by 
g  of!  the  sheet.    I  hen  the  windward  runner  sweeps  down 


paying 


and  the  man  who  stands  on  it,  as  it  drops  out  of  the  air  wMfe  it 
is  tearing  forward  at  an  enormous  speed,  learns  that  there  are  more 
things  m  heaven  and  earth  than  were  dreamed  of  in  his  philo- 
sophy The  boat  will  occasionally  run  upon  thin  ice  and  break  in 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  matter.  The  lee  runner  cuts  through  thJ 
ice,  and  stops  her  headway,  and  she  then  upsets  before  her  stern  is 
oft  the  sound  ice.  Ihe  season  for  this  sport,  unhappily  for  those 
who  fove  it,  is  usually  very  short.  Sixteen  good  days  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  form  an  ordinary  season.  The  past  winter  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  the  ice-boats  held  high  carnival  on  the  Hudson 
and  Shrewsbury  rivers  all  the  winter.  The  yachtsman's  costume  is 
by  no  means  picturesque^  but  it  is  serviceable.  He  wears  a  leather 
coat  or  several  cardigan  jackets  under  a  heavy  pea-jacket  or  seal- 

l  e  lU,1Snfr0USeiT  ai'ftled  £°UDd  th6  ankIe3  01  else  tucked  into 
the  legs  of  woollen  hose  ;  he  wears  linen  drawers  over  woollen 
ones  ;  and  he  has  a  good  pair  of  "arctics"  on  his  feet  and  a  fur  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  ears.  When  snow  is  flying  he  has  fine  wire- 
goggles  oyer  his  eyes,  and  a  wire  covering  for  his  mouth.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  the  ice-yachtsman  sometimes  suffers  from  frost- 
bites. He  always  wonders  how  he  got  them ;  for,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm and  wild  excitement  of  sailing,  he  never  felt  cold  for  a 
singfe  moment. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  sailing  of  an  ice-boat;  but  we 
must  consider  it  in  connexion  with  her  speed.    This  speed  is 
simply  marvellous;   and,  to  those  who  have   never  seen  a? 
ice-boat  dart  away  and  shrink  to  a  speck  on  the  horizon  in  a 
few  minutes,  it  is  wholly  incredible.    Yet  the  facts  exist.  On 
February  12,  1879    the  Lucille,  owned  by  Captain  Winslow 
sailed  from  Poughkeepsie  to  New  Hamburg  a  distance  of  nine 
miles  in  seven  minutes  and  ten  seconds.    The  Snow  Flake,  44 
In  188°  X //     gH-w,  made  th,e.  stance  in  seven  minuted 
Lt  I    6  d,Kl  the  Same  thln*'  and  at  0De  Point  in  her 
flight  made  two  miles  in  one  minute.     In  1870   the  Camtt 
Phantom,  Zephyr,  and  Magic  sailed  in  company       n  ?L  in  ten 
minutes   and  most  of  the  time  so  great  was  the  wind  that  the 
windward  runners  of  the  boats  were  elevated  at  an  angle  ot" 
45  ■    A  gentleman  residing  at  Poughkeepsie  wished  to  speak  to 
his  brother  who  had  started  in  a  train  for  New  York     He  „ 
into  his  ice-boat,  soon  passed  the  train,  and  was  on  the  platform 
of  the  station  at  Newburg  when  the  train  dashed  up.    The very 
names  of  the  boats  suggest  swiftness.    There   are   the  Be 7c 
Are  te  Had,  Pest  ess,  Snow  Bird,  Aiolus,  Phantom,  Avalanct' 
^  Mcle  am0D°  the  on  the 

Now  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  speed?  Several  fact* 
must  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  take  into  £ 
count  the  very  small  friction  of  "the  vessel  onlhe Ice.  More- 
over such  heat  as  is  generated  by  this  friction  is  at  once  absorbed 
by  the  ice.  Again  the  ice-boat  never  makes  leeway  except  in 
very  high  winds.  If  put  directly  before  the  wind,  Ye  will  of 
course,  sail  no  faster  than  the  wind  blows.  If  it  is'  a  brl e  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  boat  will  sail  at  that  rate.   The  peculiar 
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phenomenon  of  running  out  of  the  wind  when  sailing  free  some- 
times occurs  when  the  wind  is  gusty.  A  sudden  blast  drives  the 
boat  ahead,  and  then  there  is  a  lull,  when,  for  a  moment,  the 
boat  runs  faster  than  the  wind,  and  consequently  her  sails  flap 
idly  for  want  of  the  breeze,  which  has  been  left  behind.  The  ice- 
boat's better  course  is  with  the  wind  on  ihe  beam,  because  thus 
she  constantly  has  the  full  force  of  the  breeze  exerted  on  her 
sails  and  increasing  her  speed.  Moreover,  the  ice-boat  always 
tacks  in  going  to  leeward  as  well  as  to  windward.  The  greatest 
possible  speed  can  be  got  out  of  her  when  she  is  sailing  with 
the  wind  on  her  quarter.  On  this  course  she  has  a  constant 
forward  push  on  her  sails,  and,  as  she  goes  diagonally  along 
the  track  of  the  wind,  she  is  less  retarded  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air  than  on  any  other  course.  Hence  an  ice-boat  in 
sailing  ten  mile3  to  the  southward  with  a  northerly  wind  will 
take  a  zig-zag  course,  running  alternately  to  the  south-east  and 
south-west,  and  will  reach  her  destination  very  much  more 
quickly  than  by  sailing  a  direct  course.  This  is  probably  the  only 
case  in  which  a  straight  line  is  not  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  The  greatest  speed  of  ice-boats  is  not  recorded, 
because  it  alwajs  occurs  when  no  one  is  expecting:  it.  The  boat 
very  seldom  sails  in  a  straight  line  for  even  a  mile.  In  running 
the  niue  miles  from  Poughkeepsie  to  New  Hamburg  an  ice-boat,  on 
her  tortuous  course,  sails  far  more  than  the  actual  distance  between 
the  two  places.  When  working  to  windward,  which  is  her  worst 
course,  she  will  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  When 
beating  to  leeward,  as  it  is  called,  or  sailing  with  the  wind  abeam, 
she  goes  at  times  at  the  rate  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  And  the  man  who  has  never  been  in  an  ice-boat  before 
finds  that  his  sensations  are  of  a  nature  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe. 


RADICAL  SINCERITY. 

IT  is  stated  that  the  Sheffield  Radical  Club,  "deploring  the 
factious  opposition  of  the  Conservatives,  receives  with 
enthusiasm  the  announcement  that  the  Hon.  Bernard  Coleridge 
[who  is  the  second  Liberal  candidate  for  rejection  after  the  Dis- 
solution in  that  town]  is  a  sincere  Radical."  For  the  present  we 
have  little  to  do  directly  with  the  Hon.  Bernard  Coleridge.  From 
some  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  which  were  reported  a  short  time 
ago,  we  think  we  can,  as  an  ingenious  Frenchman  once  remarked, 
promise  him  sensations  some  of  these  days  when  he  becomes  a 
little  more  prominent  as  a  politician.  At  present  he  is  only  a 
political  embryo.  But  the  phrase  "sincere  Radical"  is  worth  a 
few  comments.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  sincere  Radical  ? 
Perhaps ;  but  after  last  Monday  night  there  was  some  excuse 
for  thinking  that,  except  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  somebody  else  (was  it  not  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards?)  he  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  that 
day  Sir  Wilfrid,  as  everybody  who  reads  his  newspaper  knows, 
made  a  passionate  requisition  of  the  blood  of  Teb  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hands.  We  do  not  agree  with  Sir  Wilfiid  Lawson 
generally  ;  but  we,  in  common  with  every  reasonable  man  who 
speaks  what  he  thinks,  admit  that  ad  hominem  Sir  Wilfrid's 
argument  was  unanswerable.  That,  however,  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  lies  in  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  speech. 
The  Radicals,  said  the  melancholy  member  for  merry  Carlisle, 
were  "  Radicals  only  in  name."  They  had  "  changed  their 
nature  "  ;  they  were  the  "  war-at-any-priee  party  "  ;  "  the  guilt  and 
responsibility  of  all  this  work  rested  more  heavily  on  them  than 
on  any  one  else."  Alas  !  it  was  no  use.  Of  all  the  bold  Radicals 
who  sit  below  the  gangway,  nobody  joined  the  dauntless  three. 

And  yet  Sir  Wilfrid  might  have  made  his  complaint  even 
more  personal  and  more  cogent.  Where  was  Mr.  Bright?  Could 
Mr.  bright  have  had  a  nobler  text  than  the  battle  of  Teb  ? 
Will  not  the  ghosts  of  Osman  Digna's  spearmen  dance  round  him 
some  day  or  night,  and  sing  their  Sabbath  notes  with  feeble 
voice,  asking  him  why  they  are  to  be  less  honoured  than  the 
former  enemies  of  England,  on  whom  he  lias  dropped  his  tear,  why 
they  are  to  be  left  tearless,  and  whether  t  he  omission  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  enemies  of  England  at  all  ?  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  says  that  Mr.  Bright  "locked  in  at  the  door  and  fled 
away  " ;  if  so,  it  was  wisely  done,  if  not  well.  Even  the  gunners  at 
Alexandria  got  a  speech  from  Mr.  Bright,  and  why  not  the  Arabs? 
Where,  too,  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard,  the  joy  and  pride  of 
the  Peace  and  Liberation  Societies,  the  chosen  vessel  who  pours 
indignation  alike  cn  bishops  and  bombardiers?  He  was  there — 
silent.  Where  was  Mr.  Bryce,  who  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis- 
faction in  the  Egyptian  debate  that  we  had  absolutely  no  business 
in  the  Soudan  at  all,  and  that  to  have  relieved  Siukat  would  be 
wicked  ?  Absent  or  silent.  Where  was  Mr.  Waddy,  who  held  the 
same  ingenious  language  on  ihe  same  occasion  ?  Silent  or  absent. 
Where  was  the  egregious  Mr.  Thomasson,  who  explained  to  his 
constituents  that  to  kill  men  in  order  to  prevent  their  kill- 
ing other  men  was  wicked,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  killing 
of  men  respecting  whom  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  anybody  must  seem  tlagitious  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  degree.  Perhaps  Mr.  Thomasson  was  explaining 
this  to  his  constituents,  and  so  could  not  come  to  support  Sir 
Wilfiid.  We  do  not  say  where  was  Mr.  John  Morley  ?  For, 
with  all  Mr.  Morley's  ability,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
out  what  his  exact  view  of  Egyptian  affairs  is.  Nor  do  we  say- 
where  was  Mr.  Jesse  Collings?  For  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  under- 
stood to  be  by  no  means  a  man  of  peace,  and  the  vcdetailk  in 


such  cases  always  follow  the  master.  But  where  were  Mr.  Burt 
and  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who  are  supposed  to  regard  military  opera- 
tions entirely  from  the  waste-of-fiesh-and-blood  point  of  view,  and 
to  sit  in  Parliament  purposely  to  represent  that  view?  Where 
was  the  Parliamentary  grex  of  Mr.  Chesson,  the  defenders  of  the 
universal  nigger  against  everybody,  and  of  everybody  against 
England  ?  Where  were  those  who  shrieked  and  howled  over  the 
Zulu  War  (which  was  engaged  in  flatly  against  the  orders  of  the 
late  Government)  and  raged  over  the  Afghan  War  (which  was  at 
any  rate  not  waged  in  a  matter  wherein  the  Government  waging 
it  had  denied  all  interest  and  responsibility)  ?  Last  year's  snows, 
last  year's  birds'-nests  and  chicks,  the  smoke  of  last  night's 
candle,  the  foam-balls  on  the  river,  all  the  pathetic  images  ot  the 
poets  and  romancical  writers,  are  required  here.  Sir  Wilfrid,  even 
Sir  Wilfrid  only,  is  left  to  bear  vocal  testimony,  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  silently  and  sadly  assent 
to  him,  but  the  others — where  are  they  ?  The  King  of  Hamath 
and  the  King  of  Arpad  and  the  King  of  the  City  of  Sepharvaim 
did  not  fail  more  signally  to  respond  to  their  names  than  did  the 
ornaments  of  the  Radical  party  on  this  occasion. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  lamentable  state  of  things.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  who  is  good  at  terse  and  decisive  expositions  of  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  him,  explains  it  by  saying 
that  "  the  Radical  party  is  a  humbug."  This  phrase,  like  that  other 
and  more  famous  one  of  Mr.  Bumble's,  which  perhaps  suggested  it, 
may  grieve  the  nice  political  philosopher  by  its  appearance  of 
too  striking  and  sweeping  generalization.  Indeed  it  can  only  be 
accepted  with  some  important  modifications.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  the  man  of  true  generosity  can  instance  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
an  exception.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  what  is  called  in  the  vernacular 
"  down  on  his  luck  "  just  now.  He  has  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner,  and  oft'  his  own  bat,  lost  for  the  Government  an  important 
seat  by  a  crushing  majority,  and  his  Shipping  Bill  seems  to  have 
brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears.  Let  it  therefore  be  cheer- 
fully admitted  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  (who  surely  is  no  mean  part 
of  the  Radical  party)  is  not  a  humbug.  His  address  in  another 
world  will  not  be  the  hypocrites'  quarter  of  the  Inferno.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  Marquess  of  Hartingtou, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  denouncing  the  owners  of  that  particular  descrip- 
tion of  property  which  he  does  not  happen  to  possess  largely,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  briuging  actions  against  the  Times  and  the  Observer — 
all  these  were  interesting  sights,  but  none  of  those  acts  was  the  act 
of  a  humbug.  Still  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  all  the  Radical  party, 
and  perhaps  Lord  Randolph  was  thinking  rather  of  the  unofficial, 
independent,  below-the-gangway  sort  of  Radical  than  of  the 
Radical  glorified  and  Windsor-uniformed.  With  this  limitation, 
it  must  be  mournfully  confessed  that  the  events  of  Monday  do 
somewhat  bear  out  his  proposition.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  list  of  aspects  under  which  this  Egyptian  affair  must 
be  horiible  and  hideous  and  heart-rending  to  the  Radical,  if  he  is 
not  a  humbug.  The  expense  of  it  ought  to  make  each  particular  hair 
of  economists  like  Mr.  Rylands  and  Mr.  Dillwyn  stand  erect.  The 
blood  shed  ought,  as  has  been  said,  to  make  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Richard  see  all  things  in  crimson  until  they  have  liberated  their 
souls  by  protest  and  a  vote  or  two.  Then  there  is  the  winking  at 
the  slave-trade  to  horrify  the  doctrinaire  Radical,  and  the  palter- 
ing with  polygamous  and  infidel  Mahdis  to  shock  the  pious  and 
moral  Radical,  and  the  shooting  down  of  Soudanese  who  are  con- 
fessedly rising  against  their  oppressors  to  send  the  Mazzinian 
Radical  into  fits,  and  the  dreadful  Cromwellian  conduct  of  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  towards  the  Egyptian  elected  of  the  people  to  make 
the  self-government  Radical  wring  his  hands.  And  yet  h  ire 
are  the  representatives  of  all  these  crotchets — men  of  great  moral 
stature,  each  of  whom  has  flourished  his  particular  Radical 
crotchet  like  a  weaver's  beam  in  the  face  of  the  world  for  years, 
sitting  quietly  by  while  Mr.  Gladstone  tramples  all  their  crotchets 
at  onse  under  foot.  Surely  the  member  for  Woodstock  is  excusable 
if  he  says  in  his  haste  that  the  Radical  party  is  a  humbug. 

This,  it  is  true,  would  be  a  bad  thing,  and  it  would  put  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  in  a  position  scarcely  less  painful  and 
anomalous  than  that  of  the  unforgotten  Partridge.  For,  if  the 
Radical  party  is  a  humbug,  the  members  of  that  party  must  be 
humbugs;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bernard  Coleridge's  siyna  cment 
of  a  sincere  Radical  answers  to  nothing  in  nature,  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Coleridge  himself  must  be  non-existent.  This  is  a  hideous  and 
inhuman  conclusion,  and  must  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  may 
perhaps  be  best  avoided  by  supposing  that  each  Radical  for  him- 
self, and  the  Radical  party  generally,  holds  as  a  first  principle, 
desertion  of  which  would  be  apostasy,  that  the  Radical  party,  or 
the  party  most  favourable  to  Radicals,  must  be  kept  in  office  at  all 
hazards ;  secondly,  and  as  pious  opinions  merely,  that  war  is 
wrong,  that  the  slave-trade  is  wroug,  that  it  is  wicked  to  use 
violence  to  an  aborigine,  that  the  elected  of  the  people  are  sacro- 
sanct and  omnipotent,  that  prestige  is  an  abomination,  &c.  These 

!  latter  pious  opinions  he  uses  to  get  himself  into  Parliament  and 
into  public  notice,  just  as  he  might  use  a  carriage  to  get  to  the 

j  hustings.    But,  if  the  carriage  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  he 

j  would  not  hesitate  to  get  out  of  it  and  into  another ;  and,  if  the 
doctrine  is  inconvenient  at  the  moment,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  Perhaps  this  dots  not  mend  the  matter 
much;  and  the  plain  man,  with  his  biu.al  p'.ainness,  will  come 
r  und  to  Lord  Randolph's  opinion  after  all.  In  that  case  Mr. 
Bernard  Coleridge  had  better  drop  his  sincerity  and  stick  to  his 
Radicalism.  After  all,  it  is  the  easier  of  the  two  to  stick  to  ;  for, 
as  no  man  knows  exactly  what  Radicalism  is,  except  a  general 

jealousy  of  a  man's  betters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convict  him  of 
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being:  false  to  it  At  any  rate,  we  now  know  that,  unless  the  in- 
significant minority  represented  by  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  companions 
is  right,  and  the  great  silent  majority,  ranging  from  Mr.  Bright  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Oollings,  is  wrong,  there  are  several  propositions, 
hitherto  thought  Radical  axioms,  which  a  man  may  be  a  good 
Uadical  and  yet  deny.  Even  the  dauntless  three  are  not  alto- 
gether free  from  the  charge  of  giving  countenance  to  this ;  for, 
unless  we  deceive  ourselves,  they  all  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  their  vote 
fie  other  day  when  consistency,  if  not  sincerity,  certainly  seemed 
t)  demand,  to  say  the  least,  abstention.  So  hard  is  it  for  a 
Radical  to  keep  his  way  in  these  troublous  times.  Indeed,  the 
incident  of  Monday  seems  to  show  that  the  present  Radical  party 
is  of  one  opinion  with  Lord  Granville  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
"  the  cross  bench  mind."  What  is  wanted  is  a  good  comfortable 
mind  (or  substitute  therefor)  which  will  let  its  owner  vote 
straight  on  every  occasion,  and  give  him  no  trouble  when  he  roars 
like  a  bull  of  Bashan  at  Lord  Beaconstield  for  killing  Afghans,  and 
sits  in  perfect  silence  while  Mr.  Gladstone  kills  Arabs.  To  the  happy 
man  who  has  such  a  mind  (or  such  a  substitute  therefor)  Radical 
sincerity  means  a  sincere  desire  to  see  and  to  keep  Radicals  in 
power,  and  in  this  respect,  with  all  due  deference  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  we  are  ready  to  maintain  that  the  Radical  party  is  not 
a  humbug. 


MACHIAVELLI. 

IT  is  not  unnatural  that  the  appearance  of  a  complete  English 
translation  of  his  works,  following  close  on  the  completed 
English  version  of  Villari's  Machiavelli  and  his  Times,  should  lead 
a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  to  propound  his  estimate  of  the 
great  Florentine  statesman  and  diplomatist.  The  subject  has 
more  than  once  been  handled  in  our  own  columns,  but  it  is  at 
once  so  many-sided  and  so  suggestive  that  there  is  still  room, 
without  traversing  old  ground,  for  reviewing  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  long-standing  controversy  as  to  the  true  meaning 
and  character  of  his  teaching,  especially  in  the  much  praised  and 
much  inculpated  treatise  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known.  Mr. 
Willert  is  unquestionably  correct  in  pointing  out  that  any  judg- 
ment on  his  writings  must  be  at  best  imperfect  which  ignores 
"  the  conditions  under  which  lie  wrote,  the  circumstances  which 
inspired  him,  and  the  age  which  he  addressed.''  At  the  sama 
time,  while  these  considerations  may  largely  affect  our  ethical 
verdict  on  the  man  himself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  modify  our 
interpretation  of  the  drilt  of  his  writings,  it  still  remains  true  that 
he  lays  down  certain  broad  and  comprehensive  principles  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  an  independent  value  of  their  own  lor  good  or  for 
evil,  and  must  directly  control,  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  the 
policy  of  any  ruler  who  accepts  their  guidance.  It  cannot  cer- 
tainly he  aflirmed  in  a  moral  sense  that  Machiavelli  was  feli.v 
opportunitate  ortus.  In  the  collapse  or  decomposition  of  the 
traditional  Christian  system,  which  for  a  thousand  years  had 
shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe — supposed  on  one  theory  of  pro- 
phetic exegesis  to  represent  the  Apocalyptic  millennium — the 
intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  Renaissance  period,  which  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Reformation,  cannot  blind  us  to  the  darker  side 
of  the  picture.  The  moral  life  of  Europe,  and  notably  of 
Italy,  had  sunk  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  opening 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  degradation  which  only  finds  its 
•counterpart  in  the  seething  corruption  of  the  later  Roman  Empire. 
And  that  degradation  was  so  far  more  shocking  at  once  to  the 
intellect  and  the  heart,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  old  Roman 
satirist,  Quis  custodiet  custodett  had  neser  been  more  terribly 
illustrated.  The  most  conspicuous  potentate  in  Italy,  who  was 
moreover  still  looked  up  to  with  reverence  as  de  jure  the  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  policy  of  Christian  Europe,  professed  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  a  Divine  power ;  he  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  and 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Yet  Mr.  Willert  does  not  go  at  all  beyond 
the  mark  in  saying — what  is  more  fully  exhibited  in  Mr.  Symonds's 
Renaissance  in  Italy — that  "  the  Papacy  had  descended  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  infamy.  The  fiercely  avaricious  and  cruel 
Paul  II.  had  been  succeeded  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  steeped  in 
bloodshed  and  diabolic  lust;  under  Innocent  VIII.,  more  con- 
temptible and  scarcely  less  guilty,  the  imperial  city  became  once 
more  the  asylum  of  murderers  and  robbers,  till  finally  in 
Alexander  VI.  the  Christian  nations  saw  a  monster  who  excelled 
in  depravity  the  most  hated  names  of  the  Pagan  Empire  seated 
on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter."  Machiavelli  was  three  years  old 
when  Sixtus  IV.  was  elected  (in  1471);  and  Leo  X.,  with 
whom  in  after  life  he  was  brought  into  personal  contact,  if  a  more 
decorous,  was  hardly  a  more  respectable  and  not  at  all  a  more 
<le\out,  representative  of  the  supreme  pastorate  of  Christendom. 
It.  is  not  diflicult  then  to  account  for  his  aversion  to  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  and  his  frequent  attacks  on  the  Church  and  the  Papal 
Curia.  Of  his  "  thoroughly  irreligious  nature  "  and  hostility  or 
indifference  to  Christianity,  which,  Mr.  Willert  says,  "  had  even 
deeper  roots,"  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  presently.  Mean- 
while considerations  of  this  kind,  as  Mr.  Symonds  observes,  "  are 
exculpations  of  the  man,  rather  than  justifications  of  his  theory." 
It  has  indeed  been  urged  with  epigrammatic  ingenuity  that  he 
essayed  to  teach  Pagan  virtues  to  an  age  which  was  disposed  only 
to  emulate  Pagan  vices  ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
equally,  as  Ilallam  and  Villari  lightly  point  out,  both  the  Discorsi 
and  the  Principe — that  the  end  justifies  the  means — is  not  recog- 
nized as  a  virtue  in  any  ethical  code,  Pagan  or  Christian,  unless  we 
accept  as  just  Pascal's  attribution  of  it  to  the  Jesuits.    To  cite 


Hallam's  summary  of  his  central  doctrine,  "  Good  faith,  justice, 
clemency,  religion  should  be  ever  in  the  mouth  of  the  ideal  ruler  ; 
but  he  must  learn  not  to  fear  the  discredit  of  any  actions  which 
he  finds  necessary  to  preserve  his  power."  There  was  much  no 
doubt  in  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  country  to  explain  this 
teaching,  but  after  all,  as  the  same  great  writer  insists,  "  the  best 
pall  a'-ion  of  this,  and  of  what  else  has  been  justly  censured  in 
Machiavelli,  is  to  be  derived  from  his  life  and  times." 

A  very  brief  sketch  of  Machiavelli's  life  is  all  we  can  find  room 
for  here.  Born  in  1469,  he  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  Piero 
de'  Medici  fled  and  Charles  VIII.  entered  Florence.  With 
Savonarola's  ideal  of  a  theocratic  Republic,  dominated  by  Chris- 
tian, not  to  say  Puritan,  influences,  he  had  less  than  no  sympathy, 
though  he  was  a  strong  Republican.  But  after  the  prophet's  death 
he  entered  into  public  life,  and  from  1498  spent  fourteen  years  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  during  which  period  he  went  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  witnessed  the  election  of  Pius  III. 
and  formed  his  opinion  of  "  those  rascally  priests,"  to  whose  evil 
example  he  attributed  the  ruin  of  faith  and  morality  in  Italy. 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored,  and  Machiavelli  not  only 
at  once  submitted,  but  courted  office  under  the  restored  despot- 
ism, though  he  failed  to  obtain  it.  He  imputes  in  the  Discorsi 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republican  constitution  to  the  narrow 
scrupulosity  of  Soderini,  as  before  of  Savonarola,  in  not  destroying 
"  the  sons  of  Brutus  " — i.e.  the  whole  Medici  stock — while  he  had 
the  opportunity,  and  violating  the  Constitution,  in  what  we  may 
call  a  Cromwellian  fashion,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  "  not  sufficiently 
considering  that  the  means  must  be  judged  by  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  employed."  It  was  during  this  period  of  enforced  retire- 
ment from  public  life  that  he  wrote  both  the  Discorsi  and  the 
Principe.  He  has  been  severely  blamed  for  seeking  office  under 
the  Medici,  but  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Willert  here  that,  if  his 
conduct  was  not  exactly  magnanimous,  it  cannot  fairly  be  called 
reprehensible.  Certainly  in  our  own  day  a  man  who  thought  a 
Republic  the  best  form  of  government,  and  had  openly  avowed 
his  preference,  would  not  be  held  blameworthy  on  that  account  for 
taking  office  under  a  monarchy.  Machiavelli  may  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  convinced  by  experience  that  a  Republic  was  at  that 
time  impossible  in  Florence  ;  he  certainly  held  that  a  united  Italy, 
which  he  desired  to  see,  was  impossible  except  under  a  monarchy. 
And  he  might  therefore  without,  inconsistency  think  it  legitimate, 
and  even  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best 
of  his  power  under  the  existing  form  of  government,  whatever  it 
might  happen  to  be.  lie  was  latterly  employed  in  some  small  ways 
by  Leo  X.,  till  a  fresh  conspiracy  of  the  Soderini  again  threw 
suspicion  upon  him,  and  he  died  in  1527,  only  a  month  after  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Medici  and  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Florence,  which  might  have  opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  return  to 
the  public  service.  This  forced  inaction  was  a  bitter  and 
chronic  disappointment  to  him.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  my  lords, 
the  Medici,  would  set  me  to  work,  were  it  only  to  roll  a 
stone ;  for  if  I  did  not  then  win  their  favour,  I  should 
only  have  myself  to  blame."  His  opinions  however  were  evi- 
dently more  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  he  breathed  than  by  his 
own  personal  antecedents.  He  had  imbibed  a  thoroughly  cynical 
estimate  of  human  nature — the  extreme  antithesis  of  Rousseau's 
paradoxical  optimism — and  he  accordingly  lays  it  down  as  a  first 
principle  of  government,  that  all  men  are  bad,  and  will  only  act 
rightly  under  compulsion.  This  also  partly  explains  his  conviction 
that  a  monarchy,  which  would  rule  with  a  strong  hand,  offered 
the  sole  hope  for  the  salvation  of  Italy,  and  its  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  foreign  oppressor ;  and  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  the  recent  history  of  both  Italy  and  Germany  has  gone  far 
to  justify  his  foresight.  There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  imagin- 
ing that  he  desired  in  the  Principe  to  lure  the  Medici  into  a 
tyrannical  policy  which  would  bring  about  their  downfall.  He 
has  remarked,  not  in  the  Principe  but  the  Discorsi,  that  States  are 
seldom  formed  or  reformed  except  by  one  man.  But  while  there 
is  no  reason  for  assuming  any  sinister  motive  of  this  kind  in  the 
composition  of  his  treatises,  on  the  art  rather  than  the  science  of 
government,  and  while  it  has  become  an  acknowledged  truism 
that  "  Machiavellism  existed  before  Machiavelli  " — witness  such 
rulers  as  Gian  Galeazzo,  Louis  XL,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and 
the  Venetian  Council — it  is  not  the  less  true  that  he  was  the 
first  in  modern  times  to  formulate  a  system  of  statecraft  which,  to 
say  the  very  least,  is  avowedly  unmoral,  in  presupposing 
the  incurable  corruption  of  mankind  at  large,  in  placing 
force  and  fraud  among  the  legitimate  means  of  gaining 
high  political  ends,  and  in  making  success  the  sole  ultimate 
standard  and  test  of  permissible  conduct.  And  the  fact  that  many 
previous  rulers  had,  more  or  less  consciously,  acted  on  the  maxims 
he  has  systematized,  does  not  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  a  political 
code,  which  both  explains  and  justifies  their  conduct.  As  Mr. 
Willert  justly  observes,  "though  virtuous  practice  is  a  better  in- 
centive to  morality  than  virtuous  precept,  vice  formulated  in 
maxims  is  more  offensive  to  the  moral  sense,  and  more  corrupting 
than  vicious  example."  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him  011 
another  point.  He  admits  that  no  book  has  been  more  diligently 
studied  by  rulers  and  statesmen  than  was  the  Principe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  he  does  not  think  it  greatly  influenced  their 
conduct ;  "  The  policy  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  not  more 
Machiavellian  than  that  of  Louis  XL,  nor  did  Philip  II.  or  Alva, 
Elizabeth  or  Cecil,  surpass  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Richard  III. 
in  unscrupulous  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  their  ambition."  Perhaps 
not,  but  they  showed  more  skill  in  their  method  of  pursuing  them. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  if  it  is  partly  unjust,  that  the  author  should 
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have  become  m  Mr.  Symonds's  words,  "  the  scapegoat  of  great  poli-  1 
tical  crimes,  the  more  so  as  he  expressly  excludes  from  his  chapter  ! 

On  those 'Who.  haw  attained  the  sovereignty  by  crimes,"  such  ' 
despots  as  have  had  the  subtlety  to  cloak  their  violence,  and  have 
£w  iaPS°dlT  He  eV6^  Carefu11^  explains  that  it  was  his 
XfELS  PIUdArCe'  n0t  hlS  erttplt^  whlch  ^cured  a  place  in 
the  black  list  for  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  who  gained  the  lordship 
ot  the  city  by  murdering  his  uncle  and  benefactor  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had  invited  them.  It  may 
even  be  Said  that  Caesar  Borgia  had  sat  for  the  picture  of  his  ideal 
Prince,  and  Alexander  VI.,  who  «  never  did  anything  else  but 
deceive  men,'  ispointedly  extolled  as  a  model  of  successful  hypo- 
crisy. The  received  view,  which  finds  expression  both  in  Shak- 
speare  and  Marlowe,  may  have  been  an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  the  word 
Machiavellian  should  have  retained  the  sort  of  evil  connotation 
winch  0,othe  has  since  taught  us  to  affix  to  "  Mephistophelian." 

.but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confine  the  influence  of  Machiavelli's 
teaching  to  the  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hallam  indeed 
mentions  that  m  the  future,  as  the  tide  of  democracy  advances, 
the  value  of  the  Discorsi,  as  a  political  manual,  will  be  aug- 
mented. Meanwhile  the  most  conspicuous  political  ruler  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  the 
world  has  ever  seen  composed  in  early  life  a  book  against  the 
Principe,  which  he  had  therefore  carefully  studied.  But  it 
will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  recent  book  on  Frederick  II. 
by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  show— what  the  masterful  apology 
of  Carlyle  very  imperfectly  conceals-how  closely  his  own 
policy  was  modelled  upon  it.  And  if  we  admit  the  authenti- 
city ot  tne  Mutinies  Eoyales,  which  there  is  really  no  plausi- 
ble ground  lor  disputing,  and  which,  even  supposing  the  work 
to  be  spurious,  does  little  more  than  formulate  the  axioms 
avowed  in  his  correspondence,  now  made  public,  and  exemplified  in 
bis  habitual  policy,  the  resemblance  becomes  still  more  strikine 
Its  opening  precept  reads  like  a  quotation  from  the  Principe  ; 

lake  care  not  to  act  any  longer  as  a  child,  and  understand 
once  for  all  that  in  matters  of  government  one  takes  all  one  can 
and  never  restores  but  when  one  is  obliged."    Compare  with  this 
the  following  maxim  from  the  Principe ;  "A  prudent  ruler  can- 
not nor  ought  not  to  keep  faith,  when  to  do  so  is  against  his 
interests,  and  when  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  en°-age  himself 
no  longer  exist.    It  is  right  to  appear  to  be  just,  honourable, 
humane,  pious   and  loyal,  and  to  be  so,  but  to  be  always  pre- 
pared  to  lay  these  virtues  aside,  token  they  are  likely  to  be  hurt- 
ful      At  the  same  time  "a  prudent  prince  will  always  find  ! 
colourable  pretexts  for  breaking  his  word,"  and  that  is  just  what 
Frederick  always  did.     Machiavelli  again   insists  strongly  on 
the  importance  of  a  reputation  for  piety,  and  the  same  lesson  is 
taught  in  the  Matinees— with  the  supplement  that,  "  if  (in  our 
policy)  we  always  remember  that  we  are  Christians,  all  is  lost  and 
we  shall  always  be  duped."    There  is  a  curious  similarity  again 
between  some  of  the  recorded  maxims  of  the  first  Napoleon  and 
those  in  the  Pnneipe,  as  e.g.  in  what  he  said  to  Sir  H.  Keating  at 
br,  Helena  ;  "  The  less  kings  wish  to  grant  liberty  to  their  sub- 
jects the  more  they  must  speak  to  them  about  it.    I  do  not  wi*h  it 
any  more  than  they  do,  you  may  be  sure.    I  know  well  thai 
nowadays  it  requires  a  rod  of  iron  to  rule  men,  but  it  must  be 
gilded,  and  we  must  make  them  believe,  when  we  strike  that  they 
direct  the  blow  themselves.    It  is  necessary  always  to  talk  of 
liberty,  equality,  justice,  and  disinterestedness,  but  never  to  grant 
any  liberty  at  all."    And  Machiavelli  had  one  important  point  in 
common  with  both  the  Prussian  and  the  French  despot.  Frederick 
was  certainly  an  unbeliever ;  Napoleon,  to  say  the  least,  sat  very 
loosely  to  any  form  of  religious  belief.    And  Mr.  Willert  is  pro- 
bably right  in  maintaining  that  Machiavelli's  very  explicable  hatred 
and  contempt  for  the  corrupt  Catholicism  he  saw  around  him  had 
a  deeper  root  in  antipathy  to  Christianity  altogether.    Now  in  our 
own  day  there   have  been  men  of  the  highest  principle  and 
character,  like  the  late  J.  S.  Mill,  who  have  openly  repudiated  all 
theological  beheis,  but  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  a  man  thus  absolutely  to  break  with  all  the 
religious  traditions  of  the  past,  and  yet  retain  what  Strauss  calls 
"  the  moral  contents  of  Christianity."    The  dogmas  and  the  ethics 
were  so  indissolubly  identified  in  the  conscience  of  the  Christian 
world  that  to  abandon   one  was  in   fact  to   abandon  both. 
And  accordingly  those  who  were  foremost  in  the  revival  of 
Pagan  learning,  men  like  Politian,  were  also  foremost  in  the 
revival  of  Pagan  vice.    But  there  was  a  special  reason,  over  and 
above  the  Pagan  atmosphere  of  the  Renaissance  into  which  he 
was  born,  and  his  experience  of  the  corruptions  of  the  hierarchy 
aiid_  the  Court  of  Rome,  why  Machiavelli  should  recoil  from 
Christianity  itself.  He  was  by  nature  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
perhaps  also,  as  Mr.  Willert  thinks,  of  an  irreligious— anyhow  of 
a  non -religious— nature.     To  him  patriotism  was  the  supreme 
type  ol  virtue,  as  he  conceived  of  it,  and  the  supreme  end  of  life. 
And  patriotism,  as  he  is  never  tired  of  reminding  his  readersj 
held  this  same  pre-eminence  in  the  ethical  systems  of  ancient 
Oreece  and  Rome.     But  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  hold  the 
same  position  in  the  Christian  standard  of  moral  excellence 
partly  because  it  is  framed  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  future 
lite,  partly  because  it  consecrates  and  enforces  the  claims  of 
the  individual  conscience,  which  may,  and  sometimes  do,  directly 
conflict  with  the  absolute  claim  of  the  State,  as  was  very  soon 
exemplified  in  the  relations  of  the  early  Christians  to  the  Roman 
Empire.    But   to   a  mind  like  Machiavelli's   the   conflict  of 
the  private  conscience  with  the  paramount  obligation  of  civil 


allegiance  would  appear  equally  unmeaning  and  repulsive.  He 
could  tolerate  no  rival  near  the  throne,  and  would  have  said, 
in  the  words  of £he  Prussian  Matmth,«U  we  are  to  remember 
that  we  are  Christians,  all  is  lost."  In  point  of  fact  he  does 
again  and  again  insist  on  this  fundamental  contrast  of  Pa-an 
and  Christian  ethics  in  the  Discorsi,  where  religion  is  always 
treated  not  as  a  question  of  truth,  but  an  engine  of  state- 
craft. The  interest  of  the  State  demands  an  undivided  alle-iance 
and  no  moral  scruples  can  be  allowed  to  stop  the  way     It  £ 

his"  death  „l K  U^hlTmA  W°*S  Were  first  Published,  aftei^ 
P™  nf%W^)m\a?d  TUh  a  ?aPd  "'W^atur.  But  the 
L  1  2V  that/ay  ^ad  f  keener  eye  for  such  counsels  as  might 
best  subserve  its  political  interests  in  this  world  than  for  the- 

SS^^^  ^  m°St  C0Dduch-e  t0  Bpirituat 

the  Catholic  reaction  which  shortly  followed,  had  gauged  more- 
accurately  ;han  Popes  like  Clement  VII.  the  delations  of 
Machiavelli  s  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  thou-h 
i.  is  true  that,  while  they  bitterly  denounced  the  immoral  teaching 
of  his  Principe  and  got  it  put  upon  the  Index,  they  have  often 
been  charged  with  stealing  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  BOGEY. 


rjl  HE  action  of  the  member  for  Brighton  in  facing  the  Caucus- 
_l   boldly  has  earned  him  a  reputation  at  which  he  him=elf  is 
doubtless  ready  to  smile.    Being  a  sensible  man,  who  has  some 
acquaintance  with  journalism  and  with  practical  politics,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  frightened  about,  and 
he  went  straight  on  bis  way  without  heeding  the  warnings  of  his 
friends.    Those  friends,  or  rather  a  few  of  them,  told  him  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  not  to  go  forward;  the  Jabberwock  was- 
waiting  to  gobble  up  rash  wanderers  from  the  party  fold  :  and  any 
wight  who  got  outside  the  boundary  would  be  seen  no  more  at 
St,   Stephens      We  know  the  result.     The  Caucus  emitted 
threatemngs ;  they  passed  and  published  resolutions ;  they  were 
imperative,  scornful,  playful,  insinuating,  by  turns.    And  Mr 
Marriott  got  a  majority  of  fifteen  hundred.    Shrewd  people  have 
all  along  known  that  the  fear  of  the  Birmingham  system  was 
totally  groundless;  but  the  amazing  self-assertion  of' the  wire- 
pullers their  prompt  remonstrances  addressed  to  men  who  voted 
unsatisfactorily,  their  mysterious  way  of  getting  «  resolutions " 
printed  in  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  scared  weak-kneed 
.Liberals.    Mr.  Chamberlain  made  out  that  the  "Hundreds"  won 
sixty-seven  boroughs  at  the  last  election,  and  he  gained  for  himself 
much  credit  and  influence  by  the '  assertion.    But  any  one  who- 
had  studied  the  pohtica  life  of  English  towns  from  the  inside 
knew  that  Mr  Chamberlain  was  wrong.  The  election  was  won  by 
the  aid  of  the  Whigs,  who  believed  in  Lord  Harrington's  speeches, 
and  thought  that  no  violent  legislation  would  be  attempted  The 
Caucuses  had  quite  a  minor  share  in  the  work,  and  in  cases  where 
they  made  themselves  at  all  offensive  they  were  rebuffed  For 
example   m  1868  Greenwich  returned  two  Liberals;  in  i88a 
Oveenwich  had  a  very  large  Caucus  in  full  working  order,  but  the 
association  presumed  too  much,  and  two    Conservatives  we-e- 
returned. 

At  this  time  of  day  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  a 
Oaucus  is,  how  it  is  organized,  what  kind  of  folk  attend  the  meet- 
ings, and  what  real  influence  it  has  in  any  borough.    The  super- 
stition that  the  community,  or  a  majority  of  the  community  elect 
the  association  should  be  exploded  at  once.    As  a  rule  some  half- 
dozen  of  idle  people,  who  have  nothing  particular  to  do  in  the 
evenings,  meet  together,  and  by  their  means  a  select  few  Liberals 
perhaps  a  score,  gather  in  a  club-room.    Then  the  orator  of  the 
party  suggests  that  "  an  organization  on  the  Birmingham  model 
be  formed  lor  this  borough."    After  that  the  work  is  charmingly 
simple.   A  general  meeting  of  the  party  is  called,  and  the  original 
Promoters  at  once  take  the  lead  and  tell  the  audience  what  is  to 
be  done.    To  suppose  that  a  great  number  of  persons  attend  this 
preliminary  meeting  would  imply  little  knowledge  of  "  local " 
politics  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  held  the  supposition.  When 
the  Liverpool  Caucus  was  formed  there  was  a  fairly  strono-  meet- 
ing of  the  original  Liberal  Association,  but  we'  hardly  know 
another  case  in  which  the  Liberals  showed  any  active  interest  iu 
the  affair.  A  few  busybodies  who  must  always  be  talking  and  fuss- 
ing take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  most  imposing  "Five 
Hundred  '  has  before  now  been  formed  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
twenty-three  parochial  nonentities.    The  chairman  su<ro-ests  that 
those  present  should  think  of  good  men  and  true  whose  names 
may  be  placed  on  the  list,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  retirino- 
citizens  who  dislike  the  worry  of  meetings  are  requested  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  members  of  a  Caucus  before  any  intimation 
has  reached  them  of  the  intention  to  confer  such  an  honour 
1  hose  who  are  honoured  in  absence  have,  of  course,  the  option  of 
refusal ;  but  most  of  them  care  so  little  one  way  or  the  other  that 
their  names  stay  on  the  roll,  and  they  are  regarded  as  aiding  the 
force  oi  a  body  which  is  to  terrorize  the  Tories.  Subscriptions 
are  collected ;  the  "  wards "  are  marked  out ;  and  the  glory  of 
composing  and  posting  circulars  is  within  reach  of  the  very  inner 
circle.    When  nothing  of  an  exciting  nature  is  going  on  the 
meetings  are  scarcely  attended  at  all,  and  the  secretary  fulminates 
in  the  name  of  the  party.   Even  when  something  of  local  interest 
comes  in  question  the  great  lazy  public,  that  hates  boredom  and 
loves  the  evening's  leisure,  will  rarely  do  anything  to  swell  the 
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gathering,  and  the  energetic  "  originals  "  have  the  place  to  them- 
selves. It  may  he  said," by  the  way,  that  some  time  ago  the  New- 
castle Caucus  was  about  to  inflict  very  serious  punishment  on  Mr. 
Cowen.  Various  centres  were  named  for  meetings;  but  a  Corre- 
spondent who  strolled  round  from  room  to  room  said  that  "  In  one 
place  I  found  a  chairman,  and  no  meetiug;  in  another  l  found  a 
chair,  and  no  chairman.  The  chair  was  in  possession  of  the 
room."  When  tbis  particular  outburst  of  wrath  was  levelled  at 
the  rebellious  Mr.  Cowen,  no  more  than  one  hundred  men  in  all 
•were  brought  together. 

If  the  truth  had  only  been  known  during  the  spring  of  1878,  it 
■would  have  been  found  that  the  columns  of  Caucus  resolutions 
published  in  the  London  papers  were  mostly  passed  by  scanty 
knots  of  obscure  persons,  whose  real  importance  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  noise  they  made.  But  many  Parliamentary  men 
took  the  clamour  seriously  ;  the  people  who  knew  the  real  state  of 
the  case  had  no  chance  of  speaking  out,  or  were  interested  in 
keeping  quiet,  and  the  farce  went  on.  We  do  not  say  that 
intelligent  Englishmen  are  not  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  a  quiet  way,  and  among  their  own 
private  friends,  a  portion  of  their  every-day  talk  is  always 
political.  But  intelligent  men  detest  the  pettiness,  the  vulgarity, 
the  childish  squabbles  of  the  "Ward'1  meetings,  and,  if  they 
happen  out  of  curiosity  to  attend  once,  they  do  not  often  care  to 
repeat  the  experience.  To  hear  Jones,  the  Extremist,  declaring 
against  "  the  haughty  ways  of  them  what  lives  at  the  nobs'  end  of 
the  town  " ;  to  hear  the  follower  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  announce  that 
he  and  his  peers  "  will  have  nothin'  to  do  with  one  of  the 
milk-and-water  Whigs,  as  you  want  to  foist  on  us,"  is  not 
really  an  evening's  pastime  that  a  thoughtful  man  enjoys.  A 
unanimous  Caucus  would  be  an  impossibility.  That  very  petty 
vanity  which  causes  the  active  members  to  spout  their  little 
speeches  and  pass  their  little  resolutions  is  fatal  to  peace.  Ward 
squabbles  with  ward,  artisan  squabbles  with  tradesman,  and  nearly 
every  meeting  becomes,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  place  of  small 
recriminations,  acrid  personalities. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  What,  then,  is  the  real  political  power  of  a 
Caucus  in  an  average  borough  ?  "  The  reply  is,  "  None."  The 
Birmingham  Association  is  a  really  admirable  machine,  but  it  is 
only  kept  going  by  sheer  force  of  money,  and  money  alone.  In 
an  ordinary  town  there  is  little  money  forthcoming,  unless 
the  Liberal  candidates  can  be  bled,  and  this  latter  operation 
is,  we  are  bound  to  say,  very  zealously  attempted.  But  where 
there  is  no  millionaire  wirepuller,  and  no  openhanded  member  to 
find  the  finance,  the  Caucus  is  a  ludicrously  feeble  affair.  In 
proof  of  this  we  have  the  fact  that  not  one  politician  who  has 
boldly  defied  the  "  Hundreds  "  has  yet  failed  of  support  from  the 
better  men  of  his  party.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  has 
already  been  indicated.  The  higher  class  of  Liberals  cannot  bear 
the  fussy  futility  of  local  gatherings ;  they  despise  the  men  who 
chatter  and  pose  as  authorities,  and  they  keep  out  of  the  way.  If 
a  sound  and  respectable  candidate  chooses  to  say  to  the  Caucus 
"I  will  have  none  of  you,"  he  at  once  draws  the  sympathy 
of  all  those  who  are  most  weighty  in  the  constituency,  and 
the  Caucus  passes  resolutions  in  vain.  For  months  before  the 
Brighton  election  Mr.  Marriott  had  been  invited  to  explain  his 
conduct,  and  several  severe  censures  had  been  forwarded  to  him. 
Directly  and  indirectly  he  was  informed  that  his  seat  was  lost  to 
him  ;  yet,  when  the  pinch  came,  the  bullying  of  the  Caucus  told 
in  his  favour,  and,  although  Liberals  had  every  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  Ministry  at  such  a  crisis,  they  went  over  in  hundreds 
with  the  rebel.  The  lesson  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  timid 
Liberals;  they  should  learn  that  the  sense  of  the  constituencies 
can  always  be  made  to  overbear  the  manoeuvres  of  wirepullers. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 

IT  is  very  often  said  that  the  Alps  are  exhausted,  and  unfortu- 
nately there  is  some  truth  in  this  highly  figurative  expression, 
which  suggests  to  many  people  the  idea  that  the  wrong  participle 
has  been  used.  Indeed  for  a  considerable  time  past  the  Alpine 
region  has  been,  if  not  exhausted,  in  a  condition  closely  resembling 
exhaustion.  Now  all  seems  to  be  over.  Possibly  it  may  yet  remain 
for  fortunate  explorers  to  find  second  routes  to  the  summits  of  a  few 
peaks,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  most  trying 
route  to  the  summit  has  been  discovered ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
mountains  have  been  ascended  by  the  right  way  and  by  the  wrong, 
or  by  several  ways  ;  have  been  "  colled  "  (a  term  of  art ;  the  verb 
signifying  to  go  up  one  side  and  down  another) ;  and  can  offer 
naught  new  to  the  most  practical  surveyor,  while  each  sattel,  col, 
or  br'eche  has  been  crossed  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  or  from  any  other  point  of  the  compass  to  its 
corresponding  opposite.  The  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  unfor- 
tunately for  their  own  peace  of  mind,  have  net  the  slightest  desire 
for  repose,  and  are,  if  possible,  more  energetic  than  ever  ;  and 
the  institution  to  which  they  belong,  so  far  from  languish- 
ing now  that  the  Alps  are  getting  so  terribly  well  known, 
is  in  an  exceptionally  flourishing  condition.  From  a  brief  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  given  in  the  number  of  the  Alpine 
Journal  which  has  recently  been  published,  it  would  appear 
that,  despite  the  severe  qualification  required,  the  number  of 
members  has  swelled  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
fixing  a  limit. 

In  the  same  number  which  contains  this  remarkable  proof  of  the 


success  of  the  body  which  has  been  so  much  abused  at  home  and 
so  widely  copied  abroad,  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  in  which  the 
"  exhausted  "  condition  of  the  Alps  is  referred  to,  and  at  the  end 
there  is  a  record  of  travel  which  shows  what  is  open  to  those  who 
have  on  their  hands  plenty  of  time,  and  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
take long  and  expensive  journeys.  The  article  mentioned  is  by  Pro- 
fessor Bonney,  F.R.S.,  whose  term  of  office  as  President  of  the 
Club  came  to  an  end  with  the  past  year,  and  who,  following  thi; 
example  of  his  predecessor,  made,  when  official  dissolution  was 
nigh,  a  speech  which  is  now  given  to  the  world.  Professor  Bonney, 
who  is,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  a  man  of  considerable  scientific 
reputation,  has  ascended  many  peaks,  and  written  about  them 
passing  well,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  his  farewell  address  is 
full  of  interesting  matter,  and  shows  how  excellent  a  President 
the  Club  has  lost.  Amongst  the  subjects  which  he  treats  is  the 
approaching  destitution  which  causes  so  much  alarm,  and  from  his 
remarks  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  victory  of  the  ice-axe  is  now 
complete,  and  that  the  ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Geant  marked  the  end 
of  the  first  era  of  mountain  travel.  Not  unsuccessfully,  however, 
does  Professor  Bonney  attempt  to  conjure  away  the  apprehensions 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  too  complete  success  of  climbers, 
and  to  prove  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  enjoyment  in  the 
mountains  yet.  As  will  be.  presently  shown,  he_  is  absolutely 
supported  by  fact  in  this,  and  though  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Alps  are  played  out,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
thinking  that  people  are  getting  tired  of  them,  or  are  likely  to 
get  tired  of  them. 

Before  touching  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  Professor  Bonney 
refers  to  the  dangers  of  mountaineering  and  to  the  necessity  for 
attention  to  "the  rules  of  the  game"  in  Alpine  climbing,  and 
rather  quaintly  says  that  he  "  would  venture  to  remind  the  more 
ardent  members  of  "  the  "Club  that  life  is  a  great  opportunity 
not  to  be  thrown  away  lightly."  Professor  Bonney  proceedsto 
speak  of  the  large  amount  of  entrancing  work  which  jet  remains 
to  be  done  on  this  by  no  means  exhausted  planet,  referring  to 
the  attractions  of  the  Caucasus,  the  virgin  peaks  in  the  Andes,  and 
the  intact  state  of  the  Himalayas  and  Hindu  Koosh,  and  then  goes 
on  to  argue,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  cannot  journey  far, 
that  Alpine  expeditions  do  not  lose  their  charm  because  novelty 
is  no  longer  to  be  hoped  for.  He  speaks  with  his  usual  good 
sense  on  the  subject,  and  demurs,  as  others  have  done  before,  to 
Mr.  Ruskin's  remarkable  statement  that  the  true  beauty  "  of  the 
Alps  is  to  be  seen  only  where  all  may  see  it ;  the  child,  the  cripple, 
the  man  of  grey  hairs."  With  regard  to  Professor  Bonney 's 
excellent  remarks  respecting  the  abiding  attractions  of  the  Alps, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  facts  plainly  show  him  to  be  right. 
Although  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Alps  has  been  completed,  and  that  the  two  or  three  last  fortresses 
have  fallen,  the  range  has  practically  been  exhausted  for  sometime. 
Years  ago  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  but  little  real  novelty  left, 
and  that  the  great  expeditions  had,  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  become  hackneyed.  It  certainly  seemed  then  that 
the  work  of  the  Alpine  Oiub  was  done,  and  that  interest  in 
the  Alps  would  necessarily  decline.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  not  declined ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  have  become 
greater.  The  Alpine  (Tub  has  continued  to  increase  and  prosper, 
and  the  various  clubs  on  the  Continent  which  were  founded 
in  imitation  of  it  have  also  prospered  and  number  many 
members.  Custom  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  deprive  the 
mountains  of  their  charm,  as  it  was  naturally  anticipated  that 
it  would ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  "  the  Playground  of  Europe  " 
has  not  in  the  least  ceased  to  attract,  it  is  diflicult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the,  sport  carried  on  there  is  for  the  present — 
using  that  term  in  a  very  wide  sense — not  in  the  least  likely  to 
pall. 

Of  one  form  of  that  sport,  indeed,  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that,  so  far  as  regards  interest  and  excitement,  it  will  not  pall  in 
the  time  of  the  present  generation;  but,  unhappily,  it  can  be 
followed  by  but  very  few.  We  mean  mountaineering  without 
guides,  which,  when  undertaken  by  incompetent  men,  is  as 
dangerous  a  folly  as  can  be  committed,  but  which,  wrhen  under- 
taken by  those  who  are  fit  for  the  work,  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  grand  way  of  playing  the  game,  to  use  Professor  Bonney 's 
expression.  For  some  time  past  two  or  three  highly-skilled 
amateurs,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Pilkington,  who 
i9  on  a  par  with  first-class  guides,  have  been  ascending  peaks 
and  crossing  passes  without  any  "  professional  aid,"  and  apparently 
have  been  in  no  more  danger  than  those  who  took  with  them 
on  the  mountains  guides  of  good  renown.  Others  may,  and 
probably  others  will,  follow  in  their  footsteps  ;  but  it  seems 
well-nigh  certain  that  only  a  small  number  of  men  can  ever 
be  fit  for  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  like  other  athletic  work 
undertaken  by  Englishmen,  which  they  practise  from  youth 
upwards.  The  amateur  begins  late — that  is  to  say,  late  from  an 
athlete's  point  of  view — and  has  not  anything  like  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  skill  that  the  Swiss  has.  Strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  and  such  practice  as  an  amateur  can  get  in 
the  Alps,  do  not  necessarily  qualify  him  to  do  without  guides. 
There  must  be  that  special  aptitude  which  enables  some  men  to 
acquire  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  skill  which  others  take 
long  to  acquire  ;  and,  however  assiduous  and  enterprising  climbers 
may  be,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  amongst  them  will  be  able  to 
attack  peaks  and  passes  with  the  just  confidence  which  guides  of 
the  better  class  feel. 

That  some  peaks  and  passes  which  formerly  would  have  been 
thought  all  but  hopeless  can  now  be  attacked,  if  not  with 
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confidence,  at  least  with  a  fair  hope  of  success,  has  been  made 
abundantly  evident  of  late  ;  but  then  thev  are,  as  a  you.i"  cavalry 
officer  once  said  of  Calcutta,  rather  along  way  from  town  The 
Caucasus,  it  is  true,  cannot  now  be  considered  as  very  far  off: 
but  the  loftier  ranges,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  must  be 
considered  as  somewhat  distant,  even  when  the  method,  bor- 
rowed from  the  astronomers,  of  treating  space  as  time  is  strictly 
followed      Despite,  however,  the  fact  that  a  long  and  costly 
journey  has  to  be  made  to  reach  either  chain,  and  that  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience,  not  to  say  suffering,  has  to  be  undergone  when 
the  chain  is  reached,  some  severe  work  has  already  been  done 
in  both  of  them  by  devoted  pioneers  seeking  a  laud  of  promise  not 
to  be  exhausted  for  several  generations.    Of  Mr.  Whymper's 
remarkable  explorations  in   the  Andes  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak,  as  they  have  several  times  been  mentioned  in  our  columns, 
and  as  a  full  account  of  them  will,  we  presume,  be  published. 
It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  as  showing  how  determined  and 
how  able  Mr.  Whymper  was,  that  Dr.  Giissfeldt,  an  energetic 
traveller  who  has  recently  visited  the  Andes,  has  not  achieved 
nearly  so  much  as  he  did.    In  the  Himalayas  an  astonishing  series 
of  ascents  were  made  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Graham,  who  had 
previously  gained  distinction  in  the  Alps,  as  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  reached  the  summit  of  the  Dent  du  Geant.  Of 
his  Himalayan  expeditions  there  is  an  account  in  the  Journal 
which,  though  brie'',  isfuller  than  any  that  has  vet  been  published 
I<  roin  the  short  description  given  of  his  ascent  of  Kabru,  24  01 5  ft 
high,  lt  appears  that  he  camped  out  at  the  enormous  heWht  of 
lb  500  ft.,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  he  had  to 
make  his  way  up  an  ice-slope  covered  with  fresh  snow,  and  to 
traverse  an  ice-arete  with  an  absolute  precipice  of  2,000  ft.  on  one 
ui.  ,     Editor  of  the  Journal  points  out  that  in  this  ascent 
the  highest  point  ever  before  reached  by  man  on  the  earths 
surface  was  exceeded  by  1,700  ft.    Besides  Kabru  Mr.  Graham 
climbed  tour  great  peaks,  the  lowest  of  which  is  19,000  ft,  hi°-h 
Ihese  certainly  are  the  most  remarkable  mountaineering  achieve- 
ments on  record,  and  there  is  one  very  curious  fact  connected  with 
them  which  may  attract  the  attention  of  some  who  take  no  interest 
111  the  exploits  of  climbers.  Neither  Mr.  Graham  nor  his  guides  felt 
the  slightest  inconvenience  from  rarefied  air  beyond  "  a  very  loud 
and  perceptible  beating  of  the  heart  "—a  phenomenon  not  un- 
known to  Alpine  travellers  at  much  more  humble  altitudes  Mi- 
tt hymper  and  his  guides,  it  will  be  remembered,  suffered  greatly 
from  the  thin  air  on  the  first  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  but  after- 
wards got  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  were  little,  if  at  all 
weakened  by  it.     These  highly  practical  experiments  tend  to 
show,  as  so  many  practical  experiments  of  an  extremely  different 
kind  tend  to  show,  that  the  human  heart  is  a  much  toucher 
article  than  it  has  been  innocently  thought  to  be,  and  that  t'hVe 
who  considered  that  men  could  not  walk  up  to  great  altitudes 
were  much  mistaken.    It  seems  now  clear  that  strono-  well- 
trained  men  can  ascend  mountains  which  formerly  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible  or  all  but  impossible  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  the  air  alone.    There  is,  however,  still  a  good  deal  to  be 
learnt  on  the  subject,  and  further  experiments  are  desirable-  but 
unluckily,  those  who  most  ardently  wish  to  make  them  are  for 
the  most  part,  debarred  from  doing  so.  Many  athletes  who  would 
gladly  risk  valvular  disease  cannot  spare  the  time  necessary  for  a 
journey  to  the  Himalayas  or  the  Andes  ;  and  the  great  expense  of 
mountaineering  in  either  range  is  a  matter  which  few  can  afford  to 
overlook.    It  may  seem  hard  to  devotees  that  mountaineering 
should  approximate  to  the  condition  of  other  sports,  and  that  to 
enjoy  the  cream  of  it,  money  should  be  necessary  ;  but  fate  has  so 
willed  lt.    Pnmeurs  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  finest  kind  of 
mountain  climbing  is,  for  the  present,  a  luxury  reserved  for  the 
rich. 


supposing  that  Shakspeare  wrote  Titus  Andronicus— who  would 
have  acted  more  as  Signer  Salvini  makes  Othello  act  had  that 
barbarians  heart  been  subjugated  by  love  for  a  Desdemona.  The 
noble  mind  of  the  gallant  soldier  could  not  be  so  degraded 
as  the  Italian  player  makes  it.  There  is  something  appalling  as 
Shakspeare  wrote,  in  the  Moor's  inflexible  determination  to  do 
the  dreadful  act  which  he  believes  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  some- 
thing infinitely  more  appalling  than  this  running  after  his  hapless 
wile  seizing  her  by  the  hair,  dragging  her  to  the  bed,  and  there- 
crushing  out  her  life.  There  should  be  nothing  revolting  jn 
tragedy,  and  this  is  revolting.  The  moans,  sobs,  and  inarticulate 
cnes  by  which  Signor  Salvini  gives  vent  to  his  fury  and  distress 
are  as  unfitting  as  his  shocking  violence  and  brutality.  A  critic  of 
high  repute  has  declared  that  each  person  must  be  left  to  settle  as 
he  pleases  "whether  Shakspeare  paints  Othello  as  a  fiery  and 
sensual  African,  superficially  modified  by  long  contact  with 
Europeans,  or  as  one  with  a  native  chivalry  towards  woman  "  :  but 
which,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nobler  view  ?— 

Once  put  out  thv  ligh^ 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
1  know  not  where  in  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.    When  I  have  pluck'd  the  rose 
1  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  must  needs  wither:  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 
, ,  (Kixsing  her.) 

Ah  !  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! 


SIGXOR  SALVINI. 


rrillE  chorus  of  adulation  with  which  Signor  Salvini  was  greeted 
,  on  b,ls  arrival  in  this  country  eight  years  ago  has  been  some- 
what modified  since  his  reappearance  ;  but  the  less  impressionable 
critics  must  still  heartily  wish  that  the  Italian  tragedian  were 
what  his  ardent  admirers  declare  that  he  is.  For  the°  first  night 
of  his  season  at  Covent  Garden  he  chose  Othello,  and  the  choice 
was  wise  from  the  popular  point  of  view.  The  earlier  scenes  of 
Signor  Salvini's  presentation  of  the  Moor  are  and  always  have 
been  wonderlully  fine. 

I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege, 

is  Othello's  proud  declaration  to  his  lieutenant,  and  in  his  bearino- 
belore  the  Duke  and  senators,  and  afterwards  where  he  quells  the 
riot  in  Cyprus,  there  is  something  truly  regal  about  the  Othello 
whose  magnificent  voice  and  eloquent  gestures  of  command  aid 
the  idea  of  his  proclaimed  descent.  But  the  more  Signor  Salvini 
impresses  here,  the  more  lie  falls  oil  when  he  permits  extra- 
vagant melodrama  to  supplant  pure  tragedy.  Much  has  been 
written  of  Othello  s  fierce  Oriental  nature,  but  nothing  at 
all  has  been  said  to  reconcile  Shakspeare's  Othello  with"  the 
irantic,  hysterical,  revengeful  savage  whom  Signor  Salvini  de 
picts  with  such  remarkable  force.  Poetry  is  the  essence  of  all 
tragedy.  When  poetical  feeling  is  lost,  what  was  tragic  be- 
sceTrfD elym'1"dr:l'"'UT  «™l  can  it  be  contended  that  in  the 
scene  of  Desdemona  s  murder,  and  in  the  scenes  which  precede  it 
tragic  dignity  is  maintained  ?    Shakspeare  drew  another  Moor- 


Surely  these  words  are  inconsistent  with  the  furious  attack  which: 
Uthe  Jo  makes  upon  Desdemona,  giving  due  weight  to  the  fact 
that  his  wrath  is  again  aroused  at  the  mention  of  Cassio.  He  had 
sentenced  her  to  death.  Knowing  what  he  thought  he  knew  hia 
irrevocable  determination  was  taken,  and  justice,  as  he  believed 
was  done.  Desdemona  was  not  killed,  as  Signor  Salvini  seems  to 
show,  to  gratify  a  sudden  access  of  revengeful  fury.  The  actor's 
great  means  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  sadly  misused  after  he  baa 
once  listened  to  lago  and,  with  a  proneness  to  suspicion  which  is 
foreign  to  Othello  s  real  nature,  has  permitted  his  jealousy  to  be 
aroused.  J 

There  are  always  such  possibilities  in  Signor  Salvini  that  his 
Lear  was  anxiously  looked  1,  r,  though  the  actor's  lately  pub- 
lished essay  on  his  reading  of  the  character  is  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing production.    It  is  to  a  great  extent  special  pleading  to 
prove  that  the  view  which  it  i3  most  convenient  for  him  to  take 
is  the  right  one  to  be  taken.    The  old  King,  he  declares,  was  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  man,  in  spite  of  his  more  than  fourscore 
years.    Lear,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  his  intent  to  "unburthen'd 
crawl  toward  death,"  and  this  expression  does  not  comport  witb 
the  strong  vitality  which  the  actor  defends  and  portrays  Argu- 
ments derived  from  the  text  of  Shakspeare  would  have  had  more 
weight  than  the  comments  of  that  "  highly  trustworthy  journal  » 
as  Signor  Salvini  calls  it,  the  Proyresso  Italo- Americano,  on  th'o 
constitutions  of  old  men  who  did  not  drink  coffee  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  who  breakfasted  early  on  large  slices  of  beef 
or  lamb— why  not  of  mutton,  which  is  more  nutritious  in  it3 
mature  state  :J    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  so  greatly  ac- 
complished au  actor  could  be  on  the  stage  for  the^  best  part 
of  four  hours  and  not  do  much  to  justify  his  attempt  at  a. 
character  to  which  he   has  devoted  keen  and  constant  study 
throughout  several  years.    There  are  manv  admirable  points 
in  his  Lear ;  but  the  essentials  of  the  character  are  missed  The- 
critic  already  quoted  on  Signor  Salvini's  Othello,  Mr.  Georo-e 
Henry  Lewes,  noted  "  the  deficiency  of  pathos  in  his  acting " 
It  is  no  new  charge,  therefore,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  Lear,  in  which  pathos  is  a  first  requisite,  should 
tall  short.  _  To  English  ears,  or  to  the  ears  of  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  English,  the  Italian  adaptation  used  at  Covent 
Garden  must  sound  lamentably  poor,  in  spite  of  the  music  of 
Signor  Salvini's  beautiful  voice.    One  can  only  guess  how  the 
actor,  could  he  speak  Shakspeare's  language,  would  deliver  some  of 
the  exquisitely  simple  lines  which  are  here  distorted.    No  transla- 
tion could  do  justice  to  Shakspeare,  but  a  better  than  this  uii°-ht 
be  found  or  made.    Nevertheless  in  this,  were  Lear  within  Signor 
Salvini  s  range  of  parts,  a  very  much  greater  effect  niio-htc  be 
made  than  he  is  able  to  make.    Perhaps  no  actor  could  succeed 
111  showing  that  the  stern  punishment  dealt  out  to  Cordelia- 
was  a  just  reward  for  her  answers,  when  Lear  questions  his 
daughters  as  to  the  love  they  hear  him  ;   but  when  later  on 
Goneril  has  betrayed  herself  for  the  vile  thing  she  is,  and  the 
fathers  curse  falls  upon  her,  it  should  be  made  plain  that  he 
has  become  helpless,  that  all  other  means  have  passed,  and  that 
an  outraged  father's  h.st  dreadful   resource  is  only  left  him 
1  here  is,  however,  no  sense  of  helplessness  about  the  Lear,  and  he 
is  therelore  never  pitiful.    One  feels  yet  more  forcibly  when  the 
crowning  stroke  has  come,  and  Began  has  joined  her  sister  ia 
rejecting  their  father,  that  this  is  still  the  King,  that  there  is  a 
majesty  111  his  resonant  voice,  a  power  of  command  in  his  gesture 
which  are  not  to  be  resisted  by  these  rebellious  and  unworthy 
children.    Lear  is  not  driven  into  the  storm,  the  presage  of  which 
is  so  finely  given  111  the  short  scene  between  Cornwall,  Gloster, 
and  the  cruel  sisters  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  a  scene  here 
omitted.    '1  his  Lear  could  assert  his  rights ;  and  when  the  torrent 
and  hurricane  are  beating  on  him,  and  he,  haughtily  braving  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  stands  on  the  bleak  heath,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  stalwart  vigorous  figure  of  the  "  poor,  infirm,  weak, 
and  despised  old  man."    Such  tricks  as  that  of  running  down  to 
the  footlights  after  the  imaginary  culprit,  the  she  fox,  whom  he 
has   set  the   Eool   to   arraign,   are   mere  traps  for  applause, 
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and  in  one  case  when  it  was  forthcoming  Signor  Salviai  returned 
after  quitting  the  stage  to  bow  acknowledgment,  a  proceeding 
not  in  accordance  with  that  "  aesthetic  standpoint  of  representative 
art  "  to  which  Signor  Salvini  makes  appeal  in  his  essay.  There  is 
some  tenderness  in  the  last  scene  where  Lear  drags  in  the  body 
of  Cordelia  ;  but  here  again  true  pathos  is  wanting,  and  though 
the  idea  of  making  Lear's  death  painless  and  gentle  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  tragedy,  the  note  is  but  feebly  touched.  Signor  Salvini's 
support  was  reasonably  efficient,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Signor 
de  Rosa's  Kent  and  Signor  Pastas  Gloster.  The  Edgar  and 
Edmund  of  Signori  Udina  and  Fiocchi  were  also  more  to  the 
purpose  than  might  have  been  expecie.1. 


T.ECEXT  CONCERTS. 


LAST  Saturday's  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  though  it  con- 
tained no  absolute  novelty,  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
music  of  the  modern  school.  The  first  number  of  the  programme 
was  Berlioz's  Overture  to  Waverley  (Op.  7).  The  compiler  of  the 
analytical  programme  devotes  some  space  to  discussing  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  really  Berlioz's  first  opus  or  not ;  but  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  one  of  his 
earliest  works.  Although  the  composer  here  for  the  most  part 
confines  himself  within  the  limits  of  traditional  form,  we 
yet  find  undoubted  traces  of  his  great  genius  and  originality.  It 
is  what  an  overture  ought  to  be — a  piece  of  music  intended  to  put 
the  hearer  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  work,  whether 
it  be  opera,  play,  or  novel,  for  which  it  is  written.  The  work  is 
full  of  beauties,  not  only  beauties  of  melodic  thought,  but  of  won- 
derful effects  of  orchestral  colouring;  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  we 
lind  instances  of  these  daring  attempts  at  semi-sensational  effects 
which  offend  so  many  conservative  musicians  in  his  later  works. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  an  effect  is  in  a  passage  in  the  second 
movement  which  is  described  by  the  writer  of  the  programme  as  a 
"  strepitous  episode,"  which  indeed  it  is. 

Goetz's  Symphony  in  F,  Op.  9,  was  also  performed  at  this 
concert,  and  here  again  we  have  an  instance  of  a  composer  writiiv 
with  a  definite  object  and  yet  not  writing  programme  music.  The 
Symphony  bears  a  motto  from  Schiller — 

In  da  Herzeaa  fieilig  stille  Iiiumie 
Wusst  da  tliehen  aus  des  Lebens  Drang  ! 

This  work  is,  no  doubt,  from  beginning  to  end  full  of  high 
musical  genius.  Most  of  the  movements  require  more  familiarity 
than  can  be  gained  by  the  very  few  performances  that  have  been 
given  in  this  country  in  order  fully  to  discuss  their  merits.  The 
first  movement,  allegro  moderato,  gives  an  impression  of  bein^ 
rather  diffuse  in  spite  of  evidences  of  great  strength,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  t  he  feeling  that  the  elaborate  orchestration  and  some- 
what heavy  scoring  is  rather  a  device  on  the  part  of  the  composer 
to  conceal  a  certain  want  of  spontaneity  of  thought  than  a  means 
of  elaborating  musical  ideas.  The  second  movement,  called  an 
intermezzo,  but  cast  more  in  the  scherzo  form,  is  full  of  quainr- 
ness  and  odd  grace ;  but  the  third  movement,  which  curiously 
enough  is  described  in  the  programme  as  being  somewhat  involved 
and  difficult  to  follow,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  work  of  high  poetic 
thought;  and  here  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  music  is  completely 
in  accord  with  the  motto  to  the  Symphony.  The  finale,  allegro 
con  fuoco,  is  also  of  great  beauty,  and  again  shows  the  composer's 
strength.  _  On  the  whole,  throughout  this  Symphony,  and 
especially  in  the  third  movement,  we  fully  feel  that  Goetz  was  a 
great  composer,  and  that  his  Taming  of  the  S/irew  was  not  merely 
one  of  those  accidents  by  which  composers  sometimes  succeed  in 
giving  to  the  world  one  work,  and  one  only,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  last  number  of  the  programme  was  Raff's 
Tarantella,  "  Les  Pecheuses  de  Procida,"  about  which  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  said.  It  is  a  tarantella,  and  by  no  means 
a  bad  one ;  but  it  does  not  display  the  individuality  of  the 
composer.  Miss  Mary  Krebs  was  the  pianist,  and  played  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  she  has  played  it  before.  For  her  second  piece  she 
played  Liszt's"  Rhapsodie  Hougroise,"  in  which  she  fairly  astonished 
her  audience  by  her  marvellous  execution.  Mile.  Carlotta  Badia 
sang  Mozart's  recitative  and  aria  "  Dove  Sono  "  from  the  Nozze  di 
Figaro;  and,  in  spite  of  obvious  nervousness,  declaimed  the  reci- 
tative admirably.  Unfortunately,  partly  from  nervousness  and 
partly  from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  space  which  she  had  to 
till,  Mile.  Badia  forced  and  strained  her  voice  in  singing  the  aria, 
a  fault  which  she  also  repeated  in  her  second  sons-,  a  somewhat 
pretty  vocal  valse  by  GelJi.  Had  Mile.  Badia  sung-  in  the  same 
style  in  which  she  has  so  often  charmed  her  audience  in  smaller 
concert-rooms,  she  would  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  increased  area, 
have  obtained  a  much  greater  success  at  the.  Crystal  Palace  than 
she  achieved  on  Saturday  last.  Since  the  last  concert  the  band 
has  considerably  improved,  though  there  are  still  traces  of  slight 
defects,  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Manus's  stern  discipline  and  industrious 
rehearsing  will  soon  overcome. 

The  scanty  audience  attracted  to  the  Prince's  Hall  last  Wednes- 
day to  hear  Mme.  Viard-Louis  was  not  representative  of  the 
enthusiasm  lor  Beethoven,  of  which  we  hear  much,  but,  in  truth, 
experience  little.  It  is  the  virtuoso  that  commands  attention,  not 
the  master;  it  is  executive  skill,  and  the  interpretation  that  may 
chance  to  be  the  mode,  that  inspire  the  plaudits  of  the  public,  and 
not  music  in  the  abstract.  Reverence  for  art  and  homage  to  a 
great  genius  are  products  of  nature,  perhaps,  rather  than  the 


result  of  culture,  but  they  always  are  co-existent  in  a  musical 
people.  And  we,  though  we  ever  run  after  the  newest  professor 
in  virtuosity,  are  a  musical  people,  or  music  would  not  flourish 
among  us  as  it  does.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  music  centre 
in  the  world  the  works  of  Beethoven,  not  to  speak  of  their 
interpretation  by  Mme.  Viard-Louis,  and  M.  Libotton,  would 
have  received  so  cold  a  welcome  by  so  small  an  audience  as 
on  Wednesday.  The  programme  was  interesting  and  the  recital 
meritorious  on  the  whole.  The  two  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violoncello  (Op.  5),  the  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands  (Op.  6), 
and  the  great  sonata  in  E  fiat  major  (Op.  7)  made  up  the  in- 
strumental part ;  four  songs  from  Op.  52  and  two  from  Op.  75 
comprised  the  vocal  portion.  The  second  of  the  first  two  sonatas 
was  most  successfully  rendered,  M.  Libottou's  execution  being 
both  more  finished  and  more  brilliant  than  in  the  No.  I,  where 
he  was  a  little  rough.  The  charming  rondo  concluding  the  No.  2 
was  excellently  played  by  both  instrumentalists.  HerrHirlemann 
was  Mme.  Viard-Louis 's  partner  in  the  pretty  duet  sonata,  the 
slightness  and  juvenility  of  which  could  not  be  more  profoundly 
felt  than  when  heard  in  conjunction  with  the  grand  sonata  (Op.  7), 
where  the  flood-gates  are  opened  and  Samson  breaks  his  bonds. 
In  this  magnificent  composition  Mme.  Viard-Louis  was  best  in  the 
first  and  last  movements,  the  allegro  and  rondo  ;  the  passion  and 
fire  of  the  former  were  finely  expressed.  Mme.  Viard-Louis's  style 
is  certainly  not  faultless,  her  playing  is  uneven,  her  use  of  the 
pedal  is  sometimes  indiscreet,  but  she  has  nothing  of  that  hard 
mannerism  and  smooth  monotony  which  are  far  less  excusable; 
she  has  the  discriminating  faculty,  joined  to  great  powers  of 
expression,  so  necessary  in  interpreting  works  so  complex  as 
Beethoven's  sonatas.  Mme.  Ilirlemann  sang  the  beautiful 
"Mailied"  and  "Abschied,''  and  the  exquisite  "  Mignon  "  song 
with  delicate  feeling;  her  other  songs,  and  particularly  "  II erz, 
mein  Herz,"  were  a  little  vapid  and  perfunctory. 


MY  SWEETHEART— BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY. 

rjMIE  rustic  maiden  who  sings  and  dances  from  sheer  lightness 
J-  of  heart  is  a  familiar  figure  on  the  stage;  whether  in  her 
native  sphere  or  contrasted  with  the  sophisticated  town  her  in- 
nocent charm  and  bucolic  simplicity  have  been  repeatedly  pre- 
sented. She  has,  however,  almost  invariably  been  endowed  with 
certain  ideal  qualities  which,  while  not  incompatible  with  nature, 
are  over-coloured  by  the  idyllic  and  the  pastoral ;  she  has  hitherto 
been  too  self-conscious,  posii^r  on  the  perilous  pedestal  of  senti- 
ment with  a  surrounding  foil  of  corrupt  town-folk,  who  no  better 
represent  the  town  than  she  is  typical  of  the  country.  Deep-laid 
plots  to  ensnare  her  are  triumphantly  revealed  until,  just  as  tot 
illecebras  effugi  is  her  little  hyum,  she  is  taken  by  the  most  trans- 
parent lure,  and  the  fifth  act  ends  with  the  pathos  of  the  uprooted 
flower,  and  the  remorseful  rain  of  unavailing  tears.  Or,  when  the 
obverse  of  the  medal  is  exhibited,  and,  like  an  immaculate 
Florimel,  she  preserves  her  charms  unspoiled,  she  is  still  rather 
unreal  and  mannered  even  in  her  rusticity. 

In  the  little  drama  at  the  Strand  of  which  Miss  Miunie  Palmer 
is  the  bright  particular  star,  there  is  nothing  of  this  high  colour 
and  flush  of  sentiment  so  far  as  the  rustic  element  is  concerned. 
Tina,  the  original  of  My  Sweetheart,  is  a  bright  and  natural  sketch 
of  a  fascinating  variety  of  the  American  girl,  familiar  and  easily 
recognized  through  the  pages  of  fifty  novels.    She  suffers  from 
high  spirits,  which  we  are  now  wont  to  regard  as  a  disorder,  and 
she  illustrates  their  influence  with  the  frankest  impulse  and  the 
most  complete  abandon.    In  the  first  act  we  are  introduced  to  a 
sunny  scene,  where  under  the  shade  of  the  great  maples  Tina 
disports,  a  very  original  nymph  in  a  strange  Arcadia,  a  piquant 
little  Dresden  figure  without  her  pastoral  crook.  For  her  Strephon 
she  has  Tony,  a  lazy,  good-humoured  fellow  with  a  lyrical  talent 
and  a  disposition  to  caper.     The  sun  ever  shines,  the  birds 
sing  overhead  while  the  pair  warble  their  duet,  the  stream 
flows  under  the  green  trees,  the  blue  above  is  unclouded,  save, 
perchance,  by  a  few  white  clouds — the  spirits  of  departed  lamb- 
kins— the  happy  valley  is  radiant  with  the  golden  age.  Here 
Tina  rules  with  irresistible  authority — cajoling,  frowning,  pouting, 
laughing  and  crying,  singing  and  dancing,  with  infinite  resource 
and  never-failing  grace.    The  variety  of  her  caprices,  her  exhaust- 
less  allurements,  the  raciness  of  her  talk,  the  archness  of  her 
glance,  and  the  untiring  spirit  of  fun  and  mockery  which  ani- 
mates her,  form  a  brilliant  impersonation.  In  dancing  Miss  Minnie 
Palmer  is  equally  original  and  natural ;  her  step  is  light  and  deft, 
her  action  graceful,  her  style  attractive.    Her  acting  is  quite  un- 
hampered by  tradition,  and  suggests  no  precedent;  hence  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  in  what  degree  it  is  compacted  of  art,  for  her 
art  is  so  intimately  allied  to  nature,  so  thoroughly  simulates  the 
mere  exaltation  of  animal  spirits,  that  it  is  like  nature  itself. 
Criticism  of  the  drama  is  unthought  of  in  the  presence  of  so  strong 
and  fascinating  an  individuality.    It  is  almost  a  pity  that  the 
curtain  does  not  fall  finally  on  this  first  act,  and  that  the  pretty 
picture  does  not  preserve  its  sunshine.    But  clouds  appear  in  the 
persons  of  Mrs.  Fleeter,  an  adventuress  who  possesses  an  inkling  of 
Tony's  fortune,  and  a  certain  swindler  associated  with  her,  one 
Harold  Bartlett.    They  ingratiate  themselves  with  Tony,  become 
"  summer  boarders  "  in  Tina's  home,  and  when  at  length  Tony 
inherits  a  title  and  fortune,  they  follow  him  to  New  York. 

Nature,  perhaps,  if  not  art,  demanded  a  rest  for  Tina  after  the 
incessant  display  in  the  first  act.    In  Tony's  city  house  she  is 
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scarcely  entertaining,  and,  it  may  be,  of  necessity,  for  the  melo- 
dramatic^situation  is  sufficiently  trying.  She  detects  the  scheme 
of  Mrs.  Fleeter,  and  threatens  to  denounce  her ;  she  observes  also 
the  wicked  art  of  Harold  Bartlett,  and  sees  with  little  emotion 
how  he  drugs  Tony's  champagne,  which  act  leads  to  an  offer  of 
instant  marriage  from  the  unhappy  Tony  to  Mrs.  Fleeter.  Fortu- 
nately for  Tina,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Fleeter  appears,  Joe  Shotwell 
by  name,  described  as  "  a  broken-down  Sport,"  and  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  type  well  known  in  the  Far  West.  By  this  person's 
agency  and  the  help  of  Dr.  Oliver,  a  friend  of  Tony's,  the  plot  is 
shattered  ;  the  excitement  renders  Tony  blind  ;  his  rival,  Dudley 
Harcourt,  who  is  a  resuscitated  Lord  Dundreary,  disappears  in 
disgust,  and  the  scene  changes  once  more  to  Arcadia.  Here  Tony 
makes  his  return  to  nature,  is  cured  of  his  blindness,  romps  with 
the  children,  and  sings  and  dances  as  of  yore.  Tina  resumes  her 
natural  character,  jokes  in  very  practical  fashion  with  her  portly 
and  irascible  mother,  Mrs.  Hartzel,  plays  tricks  on  the  Doctor, 
is  as  winsome  and  engaging  as  ever,  and  all  ends  as  it  should. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  My  Sweetheart  is  that  it  fully 
answers  its  purpose  in  affording  Miss  Minnie  Palmer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  her  talents.  Whether  she  possesses  other 
and  more  genuine  histrionic  powers  remains  to  be  seen.  Her 
performance  is  distinctly  clever  and  captivating,  and  may  be 
likened  to  the  art  of  certain  Restoration  actresses.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  summary  judgment  of  the  tender-hearted 
Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been  that  she  is  a  mighty  pretty  rogue. 
Mr.  Charles  Arnold  plays  Tony  with  great  zest  and  spirit,  and 
sings  with  expression  and  true  feeling.  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  "  the 
broken-down  Sport,"  creates  much  amusement  by  his  spasmodic 
action  and  his  iterated  assurances  to  Mrs.  Fleeter  that  "  her  loving 
husband  waits  outside."  The  Dudley  Harcourt  of  Mr.  Greet  is 
chiefly  distinguished  by  a  quaint  retrograde  step  in  his  walk  which 
is  hailed  with  rapture  by  a  delighted  house. 

Something  better  than  Breaking  a  Butterfly  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  from  Messrs.  Jones  and  Herman,  the  authors 
of  The  Silver  King.    That  successful  melodrama  was  understood 
to  be  an  original  work  ;  Breaking  a  Butterfly  is  an  adaptation 
of  Ibsen's  Ett  Dukkehjem,  or  The  Doll's  House,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  these  two  partners  treat  their  own  stories  more 
effectively  than  they  treat  those  stories  which  they  borrow.  The 
piece,  which  was  lately  produced  at  the  new  theatre,  the  Prince's, 
in  Leicester  Square,  is  distinguished  by  one  incident  of  some 
power,  the  invention  of  the  adapters  ;  but  it  is  very  laboriously 
evolved,  and  when  once  it  has  been  set  forth,  the  end  of  their  in- 
genuity is  reached.    The  knot  is  skilfully  tied ;  but  it  has  to  be 
untied,  and,  instead  of  this,  it  is  very  clumsily  wrenched  and 
snapped.    The  incident  to  which  reference  is  made  is  the  self- 
accusation  of  a  bank  manager,  the  worthiest  of  men,  whose  wife, 
the  most  guileless  of  women,  has  signed  her  father's  name  to  an 
acceptance  for  200/.    La  vraie  innocence  n'a  honte  de  rien ;  but 
when  this  includes  forgery  the  case  becomes  somewhat  serious. 
This,  it  will  be  gathered,  is  a  play  of  character  as  well  as  of  in- 
cident.    Mrs.  Goddard,  as  the  bank  manager's  wife  is  called, 
must  reveal  herself  in  the  first  place  as  the  childish  impulsive 
girl  who  fails  to  understand  that  to  obtain  money  on  a  forged 
signature  is  not  a  praiseworthy  proceeding,  if  the  object  for  which 
the  money  is  wanted  is  a  good  one,  as  it  is  here ;  for  Mrs.  Goddard 
desired  to  take  her  sick  husband  to  Italy,  and  so  she  wrote  her 
father's  name  to  the  bill  and  obtained  the  money  from  a  wretch 
named  Dunkley,  a  clerk  in  the  bank  to  the  management  of  which 
her  husband,  restored  in  health,  succeeds.  ■  That  the  character  of 
Flora  Goddard  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  realize  must  be  obvious, 
and  Miss  Lingard,the  American  actress,  who  fills  it  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  not  only  perceives  the  difficulty,  but  makes  her  perception 
of  it  all  too  clear  to  the  audience.    There  is  some  ill-digested 
scheme  of  a  bygone  love  affair  between  the  obnoxious  Dunkley 
and  Flora  Goddard  ;  he  at  any  rate  has  loved  her  ;  but  little  comes 
of  this,  and,  with  much  baseness  and  cruelty,  he  declares  that  he 
will  make  her  guilt  known,  unless  she  induces  her  husband  to 
restore  him  to  the  position  in  the  bank  from  which  lie  has  been 
dismissed.   She  fails  in  the  endeavour,  and  Dunkley  tells  Goddard 
the  story  of  his  wife's  innocent  crime,  whereupon  the  bank 
manager,  in  order  to  screen  his  wife,  asserts  that  the  forged 
signature  was  his  work.     The  triumph  of  the  knave,  and 
the  humiliation  of  the  good  man  ready  to  suffer  the  worst 
rather  than  that  evil  should  befall  the  woman  he  loves,  make 
a  forcible  scene,  to  which  justice  is  done  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
as  the  scoundrel  Dunkley,  and  Mr.  Eyrie  Be'llew  as  Goddard.  The 
bitter  and  malicious  satisfaction  with  which  Dunkley  delays  the 
blow,  and  goads  his  enemy  to  a  fury  which  changes  to  despair,  is 
a  clever  study  by  Mr.  Tree  of  the  worst  side  of  human  nature. 
But  here  the  play  falls  to  pieces.    The  forgery  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  the  consequences  of  it  are  not  to  be  evaded.    So  long  as 
the  acceptance  is  in  Dunkley's  possession  the  danger  remains,  and 
consequently   the  authors  make  an  old  clerk  who  lodges  in 
Dunkley's  house  abstract  the  document  from  the  rogue's"  desk. 
This  is  morally  a  most  indefensible  act,  and  dramatically  a  very 
weak  one.    It  needs  a  much  stronger  actress  than  Miss  Lingard, 
strong  in  the  portrayal  of  womanly  weakness  and  utter  innocence 
of  the  world,  to  make  the  heroine  of  this  play  reasonable  and 
lovable.    Such  an  actress  is  understood  to  have  been  found  by 
Ibsen ;  and,  as  she  had  formerly  been  a  dancer,  he  introduced  a 
scene  in  which  she  dances  a  tarantella  in  order  to  occupy  her 
husband's  attention,  and  so  prevent  his  going  to  the  letter- 
box of  his  office,  where  she  knows  the  letter  from  Dunkley  is 
waiting.    The  Flora  at  the  Prince's  has  not  the  special  gift  which 


is  necessary  to  make  the  episode  tell.  In  the  Norwegian  play,  it 
may  be  noted,  there  is  no  happy  ending — at  least  the  wife  quits 
her  husband's  house  as  the  curtain  falls;  it  is  not  certain  that 
happiness  would  be  secured  with  a  woman  who  has  such  odd 
ideas.    The  dialogue  of  the  adaptation  is  merely  commonplace. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

T^7"E  mentioned  briefly  last  week  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
»  »     at  Mr.  Tooth's  new  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket.    A  closer 
inspection  reveals  a  large  number  of  very  fine  and  important 
works.    The  foreign  element  is  strong,  but  England  holds  her 
own  well  with  pictures  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Hook, 
Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  Leader,  and  Mr.  Davis,  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  principal  native  exhibitors.    The  modern  Italian 
school  is  well  represented  as  well  as  the  modern  Dutch:  and 
though  the  French  pictures  are  fewer,  they  are  of  very  high 
quality.    We  praised  the  Fortuny,  "In  the  Vatican,"  last  week  ; 
of  a  wholly  different  character,  but  probably  destined  to  become 
quite  as  valuable,  is  a  little  work  which  comes  from  .Vienna, 
"  The  Ameer,"  by  M.  L.  Deutsch.   It  resembles  a  Gerome  in  high 
finish,  fine  colour,  and  vigour.    The  details  are  marvellous,  as  are 
the  painting  of  the  skin  and  complexion  of  the  two  figures.  Near 
it  hangs  "A  Page  in  Waiting,"  by  M.  Charlemont,  a  French 
artist  of  very  rising  fame.    It  is  also  highly  finished  and  highly 
coloured,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  landscapes  by  Mr.  Leader, 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Mr.  Orrock,  which  are  close  by.  We 
are  disappointed  in  Mr.   MacWhirter's   "  Trouting  Stream," 
which  is  not  worked  out,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis's  "  An 
Autumn  Evening — Ben  Slioch,  N.B.,"  is  open,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  same  objection.    Signor  Panerai  sends  a  good  view 
of  street  corners  in  Florence.    Mr.  Webb's  "  Fresh  Morning  on 
the  Normandy  Coast "  shows  a  lumpy  dark  sea  running  high,  and 
is  strongly  painted.    M.  Julien  Dupre  is  more  pleasing  in  his 
"  Haytime  "  than  in  "  Minding  the  Flock,"  which  is  grey  and  sad  ; 
but  of  course  both  are  above  ordinary  criticism.    Mr.  Waller's 
"  Day  of  Beckoning  "  was  in  last  year's  Academy.    Signor  Nono, 
whose  name  is  new  to  us,  sends  "  Prayer,"  a  child  crouching  on 
the  damp  pavement  of  a  terrace,  finely  and  fully  worked  out. 
M.  Eugene  de  Blaas  lias  several  good  pictures  in  the  Gallery,  as 
usual,  among  which  the  "  Village  Dance  "  is  perhaps  the  "best. 
Two  very  different  styles  of  English  landscape  art  are  represented 
in  two  views  of  Thames  scenery  by  Mr.  Eeeley  Halswelle  and 
Mr.  Vicat  Cole.    "  The  Thames  at  Sonning  "  is  very  like  one  of 
Mr.  Halswelle's  House-Boat  sketches,  solemn  and  sad,  with  a  well- 
painted  foreground.    In  the  "  Cornfield  at  Goring  "  Mr.  Cole  has 
bestowed  more  care  on  his  background,  which  is  very  delicate  and 
pleasing;  but  his  foreground  is  flat,  and  also  spotty.    Mr.  Thomas 
Collier's  "  Lymington  Common  "  reminds  us  of  Cox's  work, 
which  is  a  good  thing.    On  this  wall  are  two  fine  single  figure 
studies  by  Mr.  Boughton,  and  two  small  sea  pieces  by  Mr.  Brett. 
"  May  "  represents  a  young  girl  amid  spring  blossoms,  and  though 
the  face  is  not  very  pretty,  the  whole  picture  is  extremely  sweet 
and  delicate  in  tone.    The  sad,  but  fairer,  face  in  Mr.  Boughton's 
second  picture   illustrates  some  lines  from  Lord  Tennyson's 
"Break,  break,  break,"  and  is  very  lovely  in  every  way,  though 
appropriately  sombre  in  colour.    Mr.  Brett's  contributions  are 
very  characteristic.    The  first  shows  a  gathering  gale  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  sweeping  a  heavy  sea  upon  "Plymouth  Break- 
water," and,  though  small,  is  large  in  conception  and  treatment. 
To  say  it  is  like  the  place  would  be  superfluous.    His  second 
picture  is  more  in  his  usual  manner,  and,  to  our  eyes,  is  not  very 
harmonious  in  colour,  the  contrast  of  rock  and  sea  being  too 
violent,  and  the  masses  not  being  well  disposed.  Nevertheless 
this,  "  Entrance  to  Fowey  River,  Cornwall,"  is  a  picture  which 
no  one  but  Mr.  Brett  could  have  painted.    There  are  several  fine 
works  from  the  cosmopolitan  school  which  has  settled  at  Venice. 
The  most  important  is  a  large  canvas  by  Signor  Favretto,  "  A 
Venetian  Market-Place,"  which  is  very  clever,  if  not  very  pretty. 
Close  to  it  is  another  fine  work,  "  Mending  Nets,  Venice,"  by 
Franz   Ruben;  and  there   are  pictures  by  Ettore  Tito  and 
several  others  of  the  mixed  colony  to  which  we  have  referred, 
those  by  M.  de  Blaas  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pleasing. 

A  considerable  number  of  English  landscapes  besides  those 
already  mentioned  will  be  found  in  the  Gallery,  Mr.  Leader's 
"  Still  Evening  "  being  the  most  attractive.  The  sun  has  set  be- 
hind an  old  Norman  church  tower,  and  a  river  in  the  foreground 
is  beginning  to  lose  the  evening  radiance  and  to  turn  grey  and 
cold,  though  the  sky  still  glows.  Mr.  Wimperis  sends  "  The 
Way  to  Market,"  a  moorland  path ;  Mr.  Webb  a  «  Bit  of  Suffolk"; 
Mr.  Luker,  "  At  Cleve  on  the  Thames  " ;  Mr.  Parsons,  "  Harvest 
in  Warwickshire,"  and  Mr.  Aikman,  a  Scottish  artist  whose  name 
is  new  to  us,  a  view  of  "  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford-on-Avon." 
But  the  landscape  which  best  repays  study  is  perhaps  Mr.  Hook's 
wonderfully  fresh  and  bright  picture  entitled  the  "Wounded  Gull." 
The  figure,  a  girl,  holding  the  poor  bird  with  its  broken  wing,  goes 
to  mar  the  view  of  green  billows  and  windy  headlands,  but  is 
painted,  we  may  presume,  in  the  interests  of  humanity.  Four 
figure  pictures  remain  to  be  noticed.  Signor  Tamburini's  finely 
finished  and  highly  comic  "  Geographer  "  and  "  Justice  "  are  small, 
but  should  not  be  overlooked.  Near  them  is  a  tent-scene  by  Mr. 
F.  Goodall,  in  which  some  Egyptian  Arabs  are  talking.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Relating  his  Adventures,"  and  is  pervaded  by  the 
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intense  Oriental  sunshine  and  luminous  shadow  which  Mr.  Goodall 
knows  so  well  how  to  paint.  There  is  a  fault,  however,  which 
should  be  pointed  out.  As  in  most  of  this  artist's  recent  pictures, 
the  blue  draperies  are  of  a  colour  never  seen  in  the  East,  not  even 
in  Syria.  This  picture  looks  most  like  an  Egyptian  study  ;  but 
assuredly  no  Egyptian  women  were  ever  dressed  like  these — at 
least  in  Mr.  Goodall's  time.  The  blue  affected  by  the  Egyptian 
peasant  is  a  pure,  dull  indigo  of  several  shades,  but  usually  very 
dark.  The  small,  finely-finished  "  On  the  Look-out,"  by  Mr. 
Crofts,  will  sustain  his  high  reputation  for  care,  simplicity,  and 
spirit.  A  Soundhead,  on  horseback,  sits  by  the  side  of  a  brook 
and  looks  sternly  and  keenly  about  him.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's 
"  Whispers,"  which  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  ago,  is 
to  be  seen  upstairs.  We  noticed  the  pictures  in  the  smaller  room 
last  week. 

Messrs.  Vokins  have  appropriately  chosen  the  centenary  of 
Peter  de  Wint's  birth  to  open  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  and 
sketches  at  their  Gallery  in  Great  Portland  Street.  It  comprises 
155  examples,  and  is  very  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  water-colour  art,  though  a  little  disappointing  to  the  critic,  as 
De  Wint's  work  does  not  bear  the  trying  ordeal  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  imposes  on  it.  Still  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  English  water-colour  landscape,  to  find  more  delicate  and 
beautiful  examples  than,  to  name  three  pictures  only,  "  The 
Thames  at  Richmond"  (3),  the  "  Hayfield  "  (99),  and  "  Penrith 
Castle  "  (100).  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  hi  the  brief  biogra- 
phical preface  there  is  a  slight  error.  Peter  de  Wint,  who  died 
in  1849,  was  not  "  buried  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,"  but  in  the 
graveyard  adjoining.  His  widow  presented  a  new  font  in  1864, 
and  the  fact  is  recorded  on  it. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  KECITALS. 

THE  German  Reed  entertainment  at  the  St.  George's  Hall 
opens  with  a  musical  comedietta,  called  A  Moss  Rose  Rent, 
written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  the  music  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Caldicott. 
This  bright  little  drama  is  a  drawing-room  piece,  possessing 
all  the  characteristics  which  have  so  long  made  these  enter- 
tainments unique  among  London  attractions.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  note  this  adherence  to  the  peculiar  form  of  chamber 
drama  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  and  Mr.  John  Parry 
achieved  so  many  triumphs  ;  in  A  Moss  Rose  Rent  there  is  all 
the  nature  and  refinement,  the  absence  of  mere  stage  atmosphere, 
associated  with  this  form  of  entertainment.  The  construction  is 
slight,  the  motif  is  a  little  strained,  but  it  affords  excellent  scope 
for  the  humours  of  Mr.  Corney  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  and 
some  expressive  songs  for  Miss  Fanny  Holland,  Miss  Wardroper, 
and  Mr.  North  Home.  The  gipsy  duet,  "  Along  the  country  side 
we  go,"  with  its  Romany  swing  and  audacious  refrain,  is  capitally 
rendered  by  Miss  Holland  and  Mr.  Reed.  The  quintet  that  fol- 
lows is  skilfully  composed,  and  sweet  and  rich  in  harmony,  the 
tutti,  "  'Neath  the  stars,"  being  particularly  pleasing.  The  piece  is 
vivaciously  played,  culminating  in  a  lively  scene  in  a  gipsy  en- 
campment, where  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  as  an  elderly  baronet  with 
evil  designs,  and  Mr.  Reed,  a  jovial  gipsy  tinker,  are  exceedingly 
amusing  in  their  well-contrasted  styles.  Mr.  Corney  Grain's 
musical  sketch,  Swing's  Delights,  forms  an  interlude,  in  which  the 
discomforts  of  a  modern  Queen  Anne  residence  and  the  horrors  of 
a  "  spring  cleaning  "  are  humorously  set  forth,  the  recitation  pre- 
luding a  novel  cantata,  which  very  happily  caricatures  many 
styles  of  music— the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Wagner  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  operetta  chorus  in  particular.  The  concluding 
piece,  A  Double  Event,  is  a  very  merry  farce,  with  two  delightful 
duets  written  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain.  The  combat  with  gloves 
between  the  amorous  rivals,  Tubbs  (Mr.  Reed)  and  Whiffle  (Mr. 
North),  and  their  final  collapse  through  the  inn  window  amid  the 
crash  of  glass,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  "business."  The  fun  and 
movement  are  never  suffered  to  pause  one  moment  in  the  spirited 
course  of  this  clever  little  play. 

There  are  many  among  Mr.  Brandram's  admirers  who  prefer 
his  "  Selections  "  to  his  Shakspearian  readings.  At  Willis's  Rooms 
on  Tuesday  the  recitations  offered  abundant  and  striking  points 
for  contrast  and  instances  of  varied  resources  and  versatile  talent. 
It  is  a  long  range  that  includes  so  admirably  dramatic  a  rendering 
of  the  sheep-shearing  in  A  Winter's  Tale,  and  such  pieces  as  "  Sir 
Rupert  the  Fearless,"  from  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  and  "  Our  Eye- 
witness on  the  Ice."  In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Brandram's  deli- 
very of  the  charming  verses  of  Perdita,  the  rogueries  of  Autolycus, 
the  incidents  of  the  shearing,  the  humours  of  the  shepherd,  is 
unequalled  for  its  powerful  actuality.  The  vividness  with  which 
the  scene  is  presented  where  Autolycus  robs  the  shepherd  is 
masterly,  and  the  picture  of  the  swaggering  rascal,  carolling  his 
cheerful  lays,  is  full  of  distinction  and  finish.  The  "Dogberry  and 
Verges"  excerpt,  good  as  it  is,  and  excellently  conceived,  still 
does  not  compare  with  the  Autolycus.  With  the  audience  Mr. 
Brandram's  greatest  success  was  in  "Our  Eye- Witness  on  the 
Ice,"  which  he  gave  with  great  unction  and  force,  illustrating  the 
extravagant  humour  of  the  piece  with  incredibly  rapid  changes 
of  voice  and  gesture,  and  with  a  solemnity  of  visage  that  formed 
an  additional  provocation  to  laughter. 


THE  TREASURY  AND  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

rpHE  City  is  grumbling  just  now  because,  as  it  alleges,  the 
-t-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  imitating  one  of  the  worst 
practices  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  When  Lord  Sherbrooke 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  made  certain  changes  in  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  which  were  severely  criticized  at°the  time, 
and  which  have  since  continued  to  cause  inconvenience  to  business. 
The  result  so  far  as  the  money  market  is  concerned  has  been  that 
a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the  revenue  has  been  received  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year,  and  has  thus  led  to 
periodical  stringency  in  February  and  March.  Taxpayers  who 
have  to  pay  considerable  amounts  usually  do  so  by  cheques  upon 
their  bankers,  and,  therefore,  when  the  revenue  is  pouring  in 
rapidly,  large  sums  are  transferred  from  the  other  banks  of  the 
country  to  the  Bank  of  England.  In  this  way  the  funds  avail- 
able for  lending  and  discounting  in  the  hands  of  other  banks  are 
lessened,  while  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England  in- 
crease. Wherever  the  Government  employs  a  single  bank,  there 
must  be  to  some  extent  inconvenience  caused  in  this  manner  to 
the  other  banks,  whether  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  spread 
over  the  whole  year  or  is  crowded  into  a  few  months.  But 
the  collection  of  a  great  part  in  a  few  months  undoubtedly 
causes  the  inconvenience  to  be  more  severely  felt,  and  leads  to 
much  grumbling.  At  the  same  time,  it  causes  inconvenience  to 
trade  generally.  As  the  Bank  of  England  keeps  the  ultimate 
banking  reserve  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  usually  obliged  to 
charge  higher  rates  of  interest  and  discount  than  the  other  banks 
in  order  to  protect  its  stock  of  gold.  When,  therefore,  a  dispro- 
portionately large  part  of  the  capital  available  for  employment  in 
the  short-loan  market  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  rate  payable  in  the  short-loan  market  for  the  use  of 
capital  is  higher  than  at  other  times ;  consequently  the  changes 
introduced  by  Lord  Sherbrooke  have  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
value  of  money  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  As  this,  however,  has  been  a  constant  ex- 
perience since  the  changes  were  effected,  it  would  call  for  no  special 
remark  just  now  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  at  present  aggravating  the  effect  of  the  changes 
made  by  Lord  Sherbrooke.  The  Government  ought  to  take  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  no  more  than  is  required  for  defraying 
its  expenses  and  for  making  provision  against  unforeseen  outlay. 
But  it  is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Childers  last  April  estimated  the  receipts 
of  the  taxes  very  much  too  low.  The  revenue  in  consequence  is 
coming  in  much  more  rapidly  than  he  anticipated,  and  as  a  result 
the  inconvenience  to  which  we  have  been  referring  is  exception- 
ally felt.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  deposits  at  the  credit  of  the 
Government  must  increase  as  each  quarter  advances.  The  interest 
on  the  debt,  for  example,  and  several  other  charges  have  to  be 
met  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  gradually  accumulate  his  balance  at  the  Bank  to  meet  those 
charges.  But  this  year,  as  we  have  said,  the  under-estimating  of 
the  revenue  has  led  to  a  much  greater  accumulation  of  revenue 
than  appears  to  be  necessary.  Last  Saturday  the  Treasury- 
balances  in  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  considerably  ex- 
ceeded ten  millions,  and  they  were  larger  by  more  than  2^  millions 
than  at  the  corresponding  date  twelve  months  ago.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  been  in  favour  of  large  balances,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly advantage  in  the  system  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  large  balances  are  required  as  are  now 
maintained.  At  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  pay  off  a  million  of  debt  out  of  his 
balances ;  and,  if  the  balance  then  was  more  than  ample,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  balances  now  are  very  much  too  large.  And  if 
it  be  true,  as  is  reported  from  India,  that  the  Indian  Government 
intends  to  repay  to  the  Home  Government  a  million  sterling  due 
by  it  for  a  long  time  past,  the  balance  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  this  point,  as  to 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  official  information,  it  is  clear  from  the 
figures  given  above  that  the  balance  in  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Leland  seems  to  be  larger  than  circumstances  require. 

And  the  keeping  of  so  large  a  balance  is  the  stranger  because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receives  no  interest  upon  the 
sums  so  deposited,  while  he  maintains  it  only  at  considerable 
expense.  There  is  a  floating  debt,  represented  by  Treasury 
Bills  running  for  three  and  six  months.  These  bills,  as  they 
fall  due,  are  generally  renewed.  Last  Monday,  for  example, 
bills  for  nearly  two  millions  were  so  renewed  ;  roughly  speak- 
ing, about  three-quarters  of  the  amount  in  three  months'  bills 
and  the  remainder  in  six  months'.  And  for  renewing  the  three 
months'  bills  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  submit  to  a 
discount  of  over  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  discount  on 
the  six  months'  bills  exceeded  t,\  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  seem3 
to  follow  from  what  has  been  stated  above  that  the  Government 
could  well  afford  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  bills  renewed  this 
week,  and  yet  retain  a  balance  ample  for  all  its  requirements. 
And  the  City  is  asking,  why  should  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pay  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  for  the  renewal  of  bills 
which,  so  far  as  the  outside  public  can  see,  might,  without  incon- 
venience to  the  Treasury,  be  paid  off?  Of  course,  outsiders  cannot 
judge  whether  the  Treasury  could  really  dispense  with  so  large 
a  balance.  It  may  be  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
foresees  that  the  claims  coming  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  be  much  larger  than  the  public  supposes,  and  that  to 
meet  those  claims  he  is  accumulating  the  large  balances  of 
which  the  City  complains.    Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  he  is 
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contemplating-  some  large  operation  which  will  he  announced 
in  the  Budget  statements.    On  these  points  the  puhlic  has  no 
information,  but  so  far  as  is  known  it  appears  that  the  balances 
are  excessive.    Just  now,  indeed,  it  happens  that  in  the  interest 
of  trade  it  is  well  that  the  control  of  the  Bank  of  England  over 
the  money  market  should  be  strengthened.    Competing  bankers 
and  merchants  who  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they 
would  otherwise  be  charged  are  slow  to  admit  this,  but  the  fact 
will  not  be  disputed  by  impartial  thinkers.    Some  years  ago  the 
Bank  of  England  allowed  its  stock  of  gold  to  be  reduced  lower 
than  is  safe,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  it  has  never  been  able  to  replace  the  sums  then  lost.  In 
consequence  it  is  every  now  and  then  compelled  to  raise  its 
rate  of  discount,  to  stop  withdrawal  of  more  gold,  and  to 
attract  some  of  the  metal  from  other  countries.    At  present, 
for  instance,  though  trade  is  extremely  dull,  and  there  is  no 
speculation,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  keep  their  rate  of  discount 
higher  than  the  rate  is  in  any  other  great  commercial  capital. 
The  accident  that  the  revenue  payments  are  large  just  now, 
and  that  the  exceptional  balance  kept  by  the  Government  with  the 
Bank  of  England  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  so  consider- 
able a  proportion  of  the  floating  capital  in  the  short-loan  market, 
enables  the  Directors  to  compel  the  rest  of  the  market  to  charge 
as  high  a  rate  as  they  do  themselves.    The  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  money  thus  brought  about  attracts  gold  from  New  York 
to  this  country,  and  makes  it  probable  that  gold  may  also  be 
brought  from  Paris  and  Berlin.    But,  while  for  banking  purposes 
it  happens  to  be  well  that  the  balances  kept  by  the  Government 
should  be  large,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  aid  the  Bank  in  replenishing  its  stock  of  gold. 
And,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no  other  object 
in  view  than  merely  retaining  a  large  balance,  there  is  some 
ground  for  the  complaint  of  the  City  that  he  is  falling  into  a  prac- 
tice which  has  caused  serious  disturbance  in  the  New  York  money 
market  when  followed  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury.   In  the  United  States  the  revenue  greatly  exceeds  the 
expenditure,  and  therefore  there  is  an  enormous  "surplus  at  all 
times  in  the  Treasury.  Occasionally  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
allows  this  surplus  to  accumulate  so  rapidly  that  the  New  York 
money  market  is  disturbed.    After  a  while  the  Secretary  relieves 
the  market  by  the  redemption  of  debt.    The  argument  of  the  City 
is  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  do  as  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  does  when  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  New 
York ;   that  is,  apply  a  portion  of  his  accumulated  balance  in 
paying  off  Treasury  Bills. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Mr.  Childers  has  a  good  reason  for  the 
policy  pursued  by  him,  it  seems  unreasonable  that  he  should 
not  obtain  from  the  Bank  of  England  a  share  of  the  protit  derived 
from  the  large  balances  kept.  At  present  the  Bank  of  England 
pays  no  interest  to  the  Government  upon  the  public  deposits.  Of 
course  the  Government  could  not  expect  the  Bank  to  collect  the 
taxes,  manage  the  debt,  and  perform  the  several  services  which  it 
discharges  for  nothing.  The  remuneration  received  by  the  Bank 
is  partly  derived  from  the  employment  of  the  public  money  de- 
posited with  it.  This  is  quite  reasonable,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  what  all  private  persons  have  to  do.  But  when  the  balance 
kept  by  the  Government  exceeds  a  certain  sum,  it  seems  only 
fair  that  the  Treasury  should  receive  some  benefit  from  the 
employment  of  the  money.  The  balance  with  the  Bank  of 
England  at  present  exceeds  that  held  twelve  months  ago  by  nearly 
Zl  millions,  and  if  it  paid  the  Bank  to  manage  the  business 
oi  the  Government  twelve  months  ago  with  a  smaller  balance, 
the  Bank  could  surely  afford  to  pay  some  interest  on  the  excess 
which  it  now  holds.  The  Bank  uses  the  money  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  Government  in  lending  and  discounting.  Just 
now  the  rate  of  interest  is  fully  3A  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  of  this 
interest  is  pocketed  by  the  Bank  shareholders.  It  would  be  only 
tair  that  the  Government  should  receive  some  part  of  this  profit. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  would  themselves 
at  once  admit  the  justice  of  the  proposition  were  it  submitted  to 
them.  And  if  the  State  were  to  share  in  the  profits  made  by  the 
Bank  in  employing  public  money,  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the  envy 
now  excited  by  the  Bank  would  be  removed.  Other  bankers  com- 
plain that  the  Bank  of  England  is  given  great  advantages  at  their 
expense  ;  but,  if  the  Bank  of  England  not  only  paid  for  its  advan- 
tages by  services  rendered  to  the  State,  but  also  by  sharing  with 
the  State  the  actual  profits  realized,  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
complaint,  arid  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  to  the  public  advan- 
tage. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRY  DEN.* 

R.  SAINTSBURY'S  great  edition  of  Dry  den  has  been 
-  advanced  by  four  more  volumes  of  the  Plavs,  containing 
among  others,  Sir  Martin  Mar-All,  The  Tempest,  Almanzor  and 
Almahulc,  The  Assignation,  The  State  of  Innosence,  Aureng-Zebe, 
ami  Ltdipus.  In  our  observations  upon  the  first  two  volumes  we  said 
what  we  had  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  Dryden's  Plays.  As 

*  The  Works  of  John  Dryden  ;  witli  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Notes.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  George  Saictsburv.  Vols.  III.,  IV  V  and  VI 
Edinburgh  ;  William  Puteraon.    t8«.  '  ' 


regards  those  contained  in  these  volumes  a  great  deal  might  also  be 
said,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  certainly  all  quite  new  to 
the  general  reader,  and  most  of  them,  probably,  new  even  to  the  stu- 
dent of  English  literature.  But,  first,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  notes  added  by  the  editor  show  as  much  care  and  anxiety  to 
present  a  faithful  text,  with  the  illustration  and  elucidation  of 
obscure  passages,  as  if  every  scene  in  these  neglected  and  forgotten 
plays  were  a  gem  of  the  purest  water.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of 
the  faithful  editor,  even  though  the  shade  of  Dryden,  if  he  still 
considers  his  works,  must  blush  to  remember  the  unworthiness  of 
many  plays  which  once  he  thought  so  fine. 

The  first  of  them  which  calls  for  special  notice  is  Sir  Martin 
Mar-All,^  a  play  made  up  out  of  Moliere's  UEtourdi  and 
Ciumault's  L'Amant  Indiscret.  On  the  first  production,  which 
was  111  the  year  1667,  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pepys  and  with  Mr.  Saintsbury 
that  there  is  a  very  good  wit"  in  the  performance.  The  play  is, 
intact,  lively  and  bustling,  with  plenty  of  action,  and  a  plot  as 
absurd  and  impossible  as  ever  delighted  an  audience.  To  say  that 
some  of  the  scenes  are  indelicate  is  a  mild  way  of  putting  the  case. 
In  defence,  however,  Dryden  would  probably  plead,  with  perfect 
justice,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  better  than  his  contem- 
poraries. Forty  years  later  than  this  Lady  Cowper  records  in  her 
diary  that  she  had  been  to  the  theatre,  and  adds  that  the  play  was 
not  "  more  obscene  than  such  pieces  always  are."  We  may  re- 
member, too,  that  even  now  there  are  things  almost  incredible  said 
and  done  in  French  farces. 

After  Sir  Martin  Mar-All  follows  The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted 
Island,  the  famous  travesty  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  Sir  William 
Davenant  appears  chiefly  responsible.  This  is  insisted  upon  by  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  editor.  Sir  Walter  Scott  considered  that  it 
was  undertaken  chiefly  with  a  view  to  scenic  decoration,  while 
Mr.  Saintsbury  points  out  that  the  internal  evidence  shows  little 
ot  Dryden's  work.  What  Dryden  himself  says  in  his  preface  is 
that  Davenant,  when  he  designed  the  counterpart  to  Shakspeare's 
heroine— namely,  the  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman — com- 
municated the  idea  to  himself,  and  desired  his  assistance:— 

Sir  William  Davenant,  as  he  was  a  man  of  a  quick  and  piercing  imagi- 
nation, soon  found  that  somewhat  might  be  added  to  the  design  of 
Shakespeare,  of  which  neither  Fletcher  nor  Suckling  had  ever  thought  • 
And,  tnerefore,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  he  designed  the  counterpart-  to 
Shakespeare's  plot,  namely,  that  of  a  man  who  had  never  seen  a  woman  • 
that  by  this  means  those  two  characters  of  innocence  and  love  might  the 
more  illustrate  and  commend  each  other.  This  excellent  contrivance  he 
was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me,  and  to  desire  rav  assistance  in  it  I 
confess  that  from  the  very  first  moment  it  so  pleased  "me,  that  I  never  writ 
anything  with  more  delight.  I  must  likewise  do  him  that  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  my  writing  received  daily  his  amendments  ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  faulty,  as  the  rest  which  I  have  done,  without 
the  help  or  correction  of  so  judicious  a  friend. 

He  goes  on  to  explain,  with  perhaps  a  little  malice,  that  the 
"  comical  parts  of  the  sailors  "—that  is  to  say,  those  parts  which 
are  now  quite  intolerable— were  whollv  the  invention  of  Davenant. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Dryden's  statement. 
Davenant  suggested  what  both,  with  singular  lack  of  judgment^ 
thought  so  wonderful  an  improvement,  the  additions  of  Hippolito, 
Donnda,  and  Sycorax,  the  sister  of  Caliban ;  Dryden  wrote  a 
rough  draft  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Davenant ;  the  latter  then 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  care  to  the  revision,  correction,  and  com- 
pletion of  it.  "  His  corrections/'  says  Dryden,  "  were  sober  and 
judicious  ;  and  he  corrected  his  own  writings  much  more  severely 
than  those  of  any  other  man,  bestowing  twice  the  labour  and  time 
in  polishing,  which  he  used  in  invention."  The  following  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  treatment  of  Hippolito : — 

Prosp.  But  here  are  creatures  which  I  named  not  to  thee, 
Who  share  man's  sovereignty  by  nature's  laws, 
And  oft  depose  him  from  it. 

Hip.  What  are  those  creatures,  sir  ? 

Prosp.  Those  dangerous  enemies  of  men,  called  women. 

Hip.  Women  !  I  never  heard  of  them  before. — 
What  are  women  like  ? 

Prosp.  Imagine  something  between  voung  men  and  angels  • 
Fatally  beauteous,  and  have  killing  eyes  : 
Their  voices  charm  beyond  the  nightingale's  ; 
They  are  all  enchantment  :    Those,  who  once  behold  them 
Are  made  their  slaves  for  ever. 

Hip.  Then  I  will  wink,  and  light  with  them. 

Prosp.  'Tis  but  in  vain  : 
They'll  haunt  you  in  your  very  sleep. 

Hip.  Then  I'll  revenge  it  on  them  when  I  wake. 

Prosp.  You  are  without  all  possibility  of  revenue* 
They  are  so  beautiful,  that  you  can  ne'er  attempt,0 
Nor  wish,  to  hurt  them. 

Hip.  Are  they  so  beautiful  ? 

Prosp.  Calm  sleep  is  not  so  soft ;  nor  winter  suns, 
Nor  summer  shades,  so  pleasant. 

Hip.  Can  they  be  fairer  thau  the  plumes  of  swans? 
Or  more  delightful  than  peacock's  feathers  ? 
Or  than  the  gloss  upon  the  necks  of  doves  ? 
Or  have  more  various  beauty  than  the  rainbow  ?— 
These  I  have  seen,  and,  without  clanger,  wondered  at. 

Pmsp.  All  these  are  far  below  them  :  Nature  made 
Nothing  but  woman  dangerous  and  fair. 
Therefore  if  you  should  chance  to  see  them, 
Avoid  them  straight,  I  charge  you. 

The  comedy  of  An  Ecening's  Love  has  the  same  kind  of  merit 
as  we  find  in  Sir  Master  Mar-All,  with  tho  same  faults— that  is 
to  say,  fhe  piece  is  full  of  life  and  movement ;  its  dialogue  is  in 
parts  extremely  coarse,  and  the  plot  is  borrowed  from  the  French 
Pepys  termed  it  "  nothing  so  good  as  the  Maiden  Queen  "  and 
Evelyn  called  it  « a  foolish  plot,"  and  says  it  affected  him  to 
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see  the  stage  so  "  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times." 
It  is  to  us  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  preface,  in  which 
Dryden  defends  himself  from  the  charge  of  borrowing  his  plots  and 
characters.  It  is  a  lame  defence  at  the  best,  for  although  it 
is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  his  stories, 
that  Virgil  imitated  Homer,  that  Terence  translated  Menander, 
that  Tasso  borrowed  both  from  Virgil  and  from  Homer,  and  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  took  most  of  their  plots  from  Spanish 
novels,  yet  it  is  one  thing  to  dramatize  a  story,  and  quite  another 
to  copy,  adapt,  or  "  English  "  a  play.    Dryden  says  : — 

There  is  another  crime  with  which  I  am  charged,  at  which  I  am  yet 
much  less  concerned,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  my  manners,  as  the 
former  did,  but  only  to  my  reputation  as  a  poet :  a  name  of  which  I  assure 
the  reader  I  am  nothing  proud  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  very  solicitous  to 
defend  it.  I  am  taxed  with  stealing  all  my  plays,  and  that  by  some,  who 
should  be  the  last  men  from  whom  I  would  steal  any  part  of  them.  There 
is  one  answer  which  I  will  not  make  ;  but  it  has  been  made  for  me,  by  him 
to  whose  grace  and  patronage  I  owe  all  things, 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Ccesare  tantum — 

and  without  whose  command  they  should  no  longer  be  troubled  with  any- 
thing of  mine : — that  he  only  desired,  that  they,  who  accused  me  of  theft, 
would  always  steal  him  plays  like  mine.  But  though  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  defence,  yet  I  should  waive  it,  because  I  have  a  worse 
opinion  of  my  own  comedies  than  any  of  my  enemies  can  have.  It  is 
true,  that  wherever  1  have  liked  any  story  in  a  romance,  novel,  or  foreign 
play,  I  have  made  no  difficulty,  cor  ever  shall,  to  take  the  foundation  of  it, 
to  build  it  up,  and  to  make  it  proper  for  the  English  stage.  And  I  will  be 
so  vain  to  say,  it  has  lost  nothing  in  my  hands  :  But  it  always  cost  me  so 
much  trouble  to  heighten  it  for  our  theatre  (which  is  incomparably  more 
curious  in  all  the  ornaments  of  dramatic  poesy  than  the  French  or  Spanish), 
that  when  I  had  finished  my  play,  it  was  "like  the  hulk  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  so  strangely  altered,  that  there  scarcely  remained  any  plank  of  the 
timber  which  first  built  it. 

In  the  Tyrannic  Love  the  character  of  Maximin  is  drawn,  as 
Scott  says,  on  "  Dryden's  boldest  plan."  We,  who  are  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  everyrthing  of  Dryden,  may  perhaps  admit  that 
many  of  the  verses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Maximin  are  extravagant 
and  bombastic  to  the  highest  degree.  Witness  the  last  scene  of  all, 
in  which  Maximin  dies  amid  the  dead  bodies  of  those  whom  the 
poet  had  killed  before  : — 

My  body  has  not  power  my  mind  to  bear 
I  must  return  again — and  conquer  here. 

[Sits  down  upon  the  body. 
My  coward  body  does  ray  will  control ; 
Farewell,  thou  base  deserter  of  my  soul ! 
I'll  shake  this  carcase  off,  and  be  obeyed  ; 
Keign  an  imperial  ghost  without  its  aid. 
Go,  soldiers,  take  my  ensigns  with  you  ;  fight 
And  vanquish  rebels  in  your  sovereign's  right; 
Before  I  die  

Bring  me  Porphyrius  and  my  empress  dead  : — 
I  would  brave  heaven,  in  my  each  hand  a  head. 

Plac.  Do  not  regard  a  dying  tyrant's  breath, 
He  can  but  look  revenge  on  you  in  death.         [  To  the  soldiers. 

Max.  Vanquished,  and  dar'stthou  yet  a  rebel  be? 
Thus,  I  can  more  than  look  revenge  on  thee.    [  Stabs  him  again. 

Plac.  Oh,  I  am  gone  !  [Dies. 

Max.  And  after  thee  I  go, 
Revenging  still,  and  following  ev'n  to  the  other  world  my  blow  ; 

[  Stabs  him  again. 

And  shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 

I'll  mount,  and  scatter  all  the  Gods  I  hit.  [ Dies. 

There  is  not  space  for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  famous  heroic  play 
of  the  Conquest  of  Grenada.  The  reader  will  remember,  however, 
that  a  long  and  appreciative  account  of  this  piece  has  been  already 
given  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  Dryden  ("  English  Men  of  Letters  "). 
A  portion  of  this  description  is  incorporated  in  his  preface  to  the 
play.  What  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  of  this  play  may  be  said,  muta- 
tis mutandis,  of  all  Dryden's  plays.  They  are  full  of  preposterous 
revolutions,  discoveries,  murders,  and  bombast;  the  plots  are 
absurd,  and  yet  "  there  is  a  kind  of  generous  and  noble  spirit 
animating  them  which  could  not  fail  to  catch  an  audience  blinded 
by  fashion  to  the  absurdities  .  .  .  and  all  over  the  dialogue  are 
squandered  and  lavished  flowers  of  splendid  verse."  Here,  again, 
is  a  preface  by  the  author  which  deserves  careful  reading,  as  it  is 
the  defence  of  the  heroic  drama,  of  which  the  play  is  justly  taken 
as  the  representative.  Sir  William  Davenant,  he  says,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  heroic  play  in  England.  During  the  Com- 
monwealth he  evaded  the  prohibition  against  tragedies  and 
comedies  by  the  performance  of  "  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ 
in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative  music,"  both  music  and 
scenes  being  borrowed  from  the  Italian  operas.  On  the  return  of 
the  King,  he  changed  his  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which  was  one  of  these 
musical  pieces,  into  a  regular  drama.  But,  as  Dryden  explains,  he 
wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot  and  the  variety  of  characters  to  form 
and  complete  his  design.  "As  few  men  have  the  happiness  to 
begin  and  finish  any  new  project,  so  neither  did  he  live  to  make 
his  design  perfect.  .  .  .  For  myself  and  others  who  come  after 
him,  we  are  bound,  with  all  veneration  for  his  memory,  to  acknow- 
ledge what  advantage  we  received  from  that  excellent  groundwork 
■which  he  laid.  And  since  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  add  to  what 
already  is  invented,  we  ought  all  of  us,  without  envy  to  him  or 
partiality  to  ourselves,  to  yield  him  the  precedence  in  it."  These 
are  very  generous  words,  and  do  the  writer  great  credit. 

In  the  fifth  volume  will  be  found  that  remarkable  production, 
The  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man,  an  "  opera,"  or,  in 
other  words,  a  dramatic  version,  partly  in  rhymed  and  partly  in 
blank  verse,  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Filled  as  it  is  with  lines 
borrowed  direetly  frota  Milton,  it  is  yet  a  work  not  unworthy  of 
the  ubject.  The  i-ta.-e  direction?,  however,  laid  down  with  as 
much  care  as  if  the  piece  would  ever  be  acted,  have  a  grotesque  j 


impossibility.  Thus  the  stage  represents  in  turn  Chaos,  Heaven, 
Hell,  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,  Paradise,  whirling  clouds,  and  choirs 
of  angels.  In  the  last  scene  Eve  bids  farewell  to  Eden  in  lines 
which  are  pretty,  but  have  lost  the  noble  consolation  which  Milton 
found  for  the  first  mother  : — 

Though  all  by  me  is  lost, 
Such  favour  I,  unworthy,  am  vouchsafed. 
By  me  the  promised  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

Dryden  makes  Eve  say  : — 

Farewell,  you  happy  shades  ! 
Where  angels  first  should  practise  hymns,  and  string 
Their  tuneful  harps,  when  they  to  Heaven  would  sing. 
Farewell,  you  flowers,  whose  buds,  with  early  care, 
I  watched,  and  to  the  cheerful  sun  did  rear  : 
Who  now  shall  bind  your  stems  ?  or,  when  you  fall, 
With  fountain  streams  your  fainting  souls  recall  ? 
A  long  farewell  to  thee,  my  nuptial  bower, 
Adorned  with  every  fair  and  fragrant  flower  ! 
And  last,  farewell,  farewell  my  place  of  birth  ! 
I  go  to  wander  in  the  lower  earth, 
As  distant  as  I  can  ;  for,  dispossest, 
Farthest  from  what  I  once  enjoyed,  is  best. 

The  same  volume  contains  Aureng-Zebe,  justly  described  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury  as  a  fine  play.  How  many  living  men  are  there 
who  have  read  the  play  ?  How  many  know  that  it  contains  the 
often-quoted  lines  ? — 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat ; 
Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit  ; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay : 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day  ; 
Lies  worse ;  and,  while  it  says,  We  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage  !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
I'm  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

The  only  remarkable  play  in  the  sixth  volume,  which  contains 
four,  is  the  (Edipus.  It  was  written  by  Dryden  and  Lee  in  col- 
laboration. Great  violence  is  done  to  the  story,  and  the  play  ends 
in  a  general  massacre.  Eurydice  is  killed  by  Creon,  Creon  by 
Adrastus,  Adrastus  by  the  soldiers ;  Jocasta  slaughters  her 
children,  and  stabs  herself  "  in  many  places "  ;  lastly,  (Edipus 
flings  himself  from  a  window.  We  dismiss  these  volumes  with 
the  confession  that  Dryden's  neglected  and  forgotten  plays,  thus 
carefully  annotated  and  edited  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  do  really  grow 
upon  us  as  they  are  read.  We  see  again  the  life  and  action  of 
the  piece,  the  crowded  and  bustling  stage,  the  wild  gallants,  and 
the  damsels,  quite  as  wild,  whom  they  court.  Amidst  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  heroics,  we  detect  the  allusions  to  the  passing 
events,  the  prejudices,  and  the  fashions  of  the  age  ;  and  as  for  the 
coarseness  of  the  dialogue,  that,  as  is  also  the  case  with  other 
men  of  genius  who  have  so  sinned,  loses  half  its  offensiveness  when 
we  have  read  enough  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  tho 
habits  of  its  thoughts  and  expressions. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

MR.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  new  story  is  both  interesting 
and  original.  In  fixing  its  scene  in  modern  Greek  life,  he 
has  struck  a  vein  which  has  hitherto  been  slightly  used  by 
novelists.  It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  compare  the  book  with 
the  Hoi  des  Montagues  of  M.  Edmond  About,  in  which  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  combined  with  an  inimitable  wit. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  destitute,  however,  of  neither  knowledge  nor  wit, 
and  his  book  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  Maid  of  Athens  is  a  youno-  lady  of 
English  birth  living  in  that  city,  and  greatly  enamoured  of  Greece 
and  all  things  pertaining  to  Greece.  She,  Athena  Rosaire  by 
name,  is  the  daughter  of  a  defunct  British  diplomatist,  who  had  a 
grievance  against  the  Government,  and  passed  it  on  to  his  widow, 
Athena's  mother.  The  two  ladies  are  living  in  Athens  when  the 
tale  begins.  Kelvin  Cleveland,  the  hero  of  the  story,  has  known 
Athena  five  years  before,  when  she  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen, 
and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  of  intimacy  with  her,  exceeding 
flirtation  and  falling  short  of  love-making,  to  which  young  people 
of  their  several  ages  are  not  seldom  prone.  Kelvin  had  at  that 
time  the  prospect  of  a  peerage,  of  which  the  marriage  of  an  uncle 
and  consequent  birth  of  a  cousin  afterwards  deprived  him.  In  his  new 
position  he  was  not  as  attractive  a  son-in-law  as  in  the  old,  and  Mrs. 
Rosaire  takes  the  necessary  steps  for  intercepting  the  letters 
which  the  young  people  till  then  had  continued  to  exchange. 
Whereupon  surprise  and  resentment  not  unnaturally  arise  in 
Athena's  mind;  and,  like  some  other  ladies  in  similar  circum- 
stances, she  seeks  consolation,  not  in  a  new  love,  but  in  a  "  cause 
— the  cause  in  this  case  being  Greece.  The  date  of  the  tale  is 
placed  in  the  years  between  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  final 
settlement  of  the  new  Greek  frontier,  when,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, public  opinion  in  Greece  was  greatly  excited,  and  intrigues 
of  all  kinds  were  rife  in  Athens.  Convinced  of  the  fickleness  of 
her  old  friend,  to  whom  she  had  in  reality  become  attached,  Athena 

*  Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  London  :  Chatto  & 
Wind  us.  1883. 

Justin  Warren's  Daughter.  By  Olive  M.  Birrell,  London:  Remington 
&  Co.  18.33. 
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is  still  not  unwilling  to  marry,  if  by  doing  so  she  can  further  the 
cause  which  she  has  at  heart;  but  love  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  willingness.    Kelvin  Cleveland,  on  his  part,  finds  his  feeling 
tor  the  girl  strengthened  by  time  and  absence ;  and  comes  to 
Athens  ostensibly  to  do  war  correspondent's  work  should  hos- 
tilities break  out  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  in  truth  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  state  of  Athena's  sentiments. 
a  *u 18    ,    experiments  are  not  successful.    When  he  arrives  in 
Athens,  he  finds  out  that  Mrs.  Eosaire  has  been  playing  him  false 
with  the  girl,  and  that  Athena  herself  has  become  cold,  distant, 
and  repellent  in  her  manner  to  him.    Two  other  lovers  in  due 
time  appear  on  the  scene— Lord  St.  Ives,  the  heir  to  an  English 
earldom,  and  a  certain  Greek,  Makarides  by  name,  a  wealthy 
political  intriguer,  who  is  fishing  for  popularity  and  office  in  the 
«™  -1 ?Vaters  of  Greco-Turkish  politics.    Between  the  two  the 
Maid  of  Athens  "  long  wavers,  loving  neither  of  them,  but  con- 
sidering each  of  them  in  the  light  of  the  possible  aid  which  he 
might  render  to  the  cause  of  Greece.    The  first  incident  of  note 
in  the  story  is  an  absurd  duel  which  Cleveland  gets  into  with 
a  vulgar  English  millionaire,  who  insults  an  old  Greek  gentle- 
man as  to  the  character  of  the  latter's  countrymen ;  where- 
upon  Cleveland   calls  him  a  "vulgar  blackguard,"  and  gets 
a  bullet  put  into  him  for  his  pains.    The  wife  of  the  millionaire  in 
question,  Mrs.  Pollen,  is  the  most  powerfully  drawn  character  in 
the  book,  though  the  grotesqueness  of  the  first  part  which  she 
plays  jars  with  the  effect  which  the  second  part  produces.  Durin«- 
the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  whom  she  detests  and  whom  she  has 
married  merely  for  money,  she  overbids  all  his  vulo-arities  of 
manner  and  speech,  being  able  all  the  time  to  talk  like  a  woman  of 
sense  and  education.    Her  husband's  duel  with  Cleveland,  whom 
she  comes  to  love  as  the  possible  slayer  of  the  former,  leads  her  to 
throw  off  the  veil  and  to  reveal  herself  to  him  as  she  really  is 
When  the  husband  a  short  time  after  dies  at  Corfu,  she  offers 
herself  to  Cleveland,  and  when  he,  being  in  love  with  Athena, 
declines  the  honour  of  her  hand,  she  begs  him  to  accept  a  part  of 
her  fortune  to  further  his  career.    The  interview  between  the  two 
in  which  he  rejects  both  herself  and  her  money,  and  does  so  kindly 
and  as  a  gentleman  might,  appears  to  us  to  be  worth  all  the  rest  of 
the  book    The  plot,  meanwhile,  is  thickening.    Cleveland,  to 
gain  the  love  of  Athena,  who  tries  to  turn  all  her  admirers  into 
lighters  lor  the  cause  of  Greece,  enlists  himself  under  the  banner 
ol  Makarides,  who  is  the  popular  favourite  for  the  time,  and  is 
preparing  an  inroad  into  Thessaly.    Athena  refuses  Lord  St.  Ives 
and  engages  herself  to  the  hero  of  the  hour;  and  it  is  arranged 
that  the  irruption  shall  be  made  without  delay,  Cleveland  taking 
command  of  the  first  detachment,  to  be  supported  by  other  bands! 
organized  by  Makarides,  which  are  to  meet  him  on  the  frontier 
Ihe  whole  thing  is  merely  a  device  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  to  lure 
Cleveland  to  his  ruin.    In  his  absence  a  diplomatic  compromise 
is  come  to  at  Athens,  by  which  war  is  to  be  averted;  and, 
although  Makarides  has  abundant  time  to  recall  the  forlorn 
hope,  he  suffers  them  to  go  on  to  what  he  believes  will  prove  their 
destruction.    They  cross  the  frontier ;  have  a  skirmish,  in  which 
some  lives  are  lost,  with  the  Turkish  troops  ;  and  are  finally  re- 
called by  English  friends  from  Athens,  who  explain  that  the 
question  has  been  settled  diplomatically  at  Athens.  On  Cleveland's 
return  he  hastens  to  demand  an  explanation  ofMakarides's  treachery 
and  finds  him  in  the  company  of  Athena.    Makarides  cannot  deny 
the  tact  that  he  had  ample  time  to  recall  the  party  before  it  crossed 
the  lurkish  frontier,  and  blandly  informs  Athena,  in  Cleveland's 
presence,  that  he  purposely  kept  back  the  telegram  from  love  of 
her.    He  is  puzzled  at  her  abhorrence  of  what  seems  to  him  the 
most  natural  stratagem  in  the  world.    After  he  has  received  his 
dismissal,  Athena  and  Cleveland  embrace  one  another,  and  every- 
body is  made  happy.    There  are  various  other  characters  in  the 
book  which  are  more  or  less  successfully  drawn— Steenie  Vale  a 
rather  vulgar  schoolboy ;  his  father,  a  fatuous  old  bore,  who  ends 
by  marrying  Mrs.  Eosaire;  and  others.    There  is  also  much  de- 
scription of  natural  scenery,  of  which  we  may  say  that  the  half 
would  be  a  good  deal  better  than  the  whole ;  and  there  are  sundry 
™ll  „  whlch  breathe  defiance  to  England  and  honour  to  Erin 
We  shall  survive  them,  however.  Altogether  the  tale,  though  not 
one  of  the  first  class,  holds  a  fair  place  in  the  second  rank  of  the 
novels  of  the  period. 

Justice  Warren's  Daughter  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  The 
scene  is  laid  in  New  England,  the  date  at  which  the  story  opens  is 
the  year  1659,  and  the  chief  theme  of  the  book  is  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Quakers  were  at  that  time  subjected.  Katherine 
Warren,  after  whom  the  story  takes  its  name,  is  a  young  Puritan 
girl,  of  a  type  which  then  was  common  in  New  England,  and  of 
which,  here  and  there,  traces  were  till  lately  to  be  found  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  has  even  now  wholly  disappeared.  She  had 
been  brought  up  strictly,  and  has  absorbed  as  much  of  the  teach- 
ing of  her  sect  as  a  naturally  generous  and  warm-hearted  nature 
can ;  while  the  circumstances  of  the  new  settlement  allow  her  an 
amount  of  freedom  which  would  be  impossible  in  the  old  country 
In  the  absence  of  her  father  she  gives  shelter  to  one  of  the  per- 
secuted Quakers,  whom  at  that  time  it  was  penal  to  harbour.  The 
name  of  the  Quaker  girl  who  appeals  for  refuge  is  Eose  Halifax, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  book,  the  title  of  heroine  might 
be  given.  The  two  hold  a  long  conference  together,  in  which 
S^fr™6^'/?*1  ^      refugee,  and  enhanced  by  the 

Jf  WW  e^vUth  aDd  bT^-  This  act  of  ki"dne3s  ™  the  part 
of  Katherine  Warren  gets  her  into  trouble  with  the  minister,  and 

S«  ITl  Qu^eres.s  le^es  the  house  to  rejoin  her  co-sectaries  in 
the  woods.    Belonging  to  the  same  household  as  the  daughter  are 


two  cousins,  Simon  and  Poland,  the  latter  remarkable  for  little 
but  high  spirits,  the  former  a  young  man  of  many  and  mysterious 
moods,  who  has  decamped  to  spend  a  year  among  the  Indians, 
and  who,  by  the  way,  is  enamoured  of  the  fair  young  Quakeress. 
He  also  plays  conjuring-tricks  of  the  most  elementary  character. 
\     <Te      P  °f  SOme  PnosPh°i-escent  matter  which  he  carries  in 
a  box,  he  produces,  in  a  darkened  room,  the  appearance  of  a  hand 
writing  on  a  wall.    He  had  done,  in  his  earlier  youth,  many  re- 
markable deeds,  such  as  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  church 
steeple,  and  the  like.    In  due  time  Katherine  Warren  goes  from 
Salem,  where  these  wonders  are  performed,  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
where  she  has  much  conversation  with  an  aunt  on  serious  subjects. 
Meantime  the  Quakers  resolve  to  come  back  to  Boston,  from 
which  place  they  had  been  excluded  on  pain  of  death  5  and  among 
them  are  Eose  Halifax,  despite  the  entreaties  of  her  lover  to  fly 
to  some  State  where  they  were  tolerated,  and  her  leader  and 
teacher  Mary  Dyar.    The  Governor,  John  Endicott,  is  a  Quaker- 
baiter  of  the  most  hardened  description  ;  and  to  return  to  Boston 
in  the  face  of  his  prohibitions  is  little  less  than  to  court  death. 
Nevertheless  they  persevere,  Mary  Dyar,  in  the  face  of  her  hus- 
band s  entreaties  to  stay  with  him  in  Ehode  Island  (where  the 
Quakers  are  safe),  and  Eose  Halifax,  notwithstanding  Simon's 
entreaties.    The  Quakers  are  all  arrested;  and  on  the  next 
meeting-day  "  the  divine  who  preaches  to  the  assembled  Puritans 
advises  them  to  kill  the  Quakers  as  soon  as  may  be,  whereupon 
biraon  rushes  out  of  the  church,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  con- 
gregation.   His  conjuring  soon  after  comes  to  his  aid,  especially 
the  trick  of  the  shining  hand,  by  which,  after  blowing  out  the 
lights  in  the  council-room,  he  terrifies  the  assembled  magistrates 
of  the  city.    Nevertheless  the  Governor  is  not  diverted  from  his 
purpose.    Eose  Halifax  is  condemned  to  be  branded  and  sold 
as  a  slave.     Thereupon  Simon  sets  fire  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  in  which  she  is  confined,  intending  to  save  her 
in  the  confusion  which  it  would  cause;  but  he  breaks  into 
her  cell  only  to  find  her  lying  dead.    He  does  not  deny  the 
charge  of  arson  when  it  is  made  against  him,  but  escapes 
Irom  his  guards  and  takes  again  to  the  woods.    A  short  time  after 
Mary  Dyar  and  other  Quakers  are  executed.    Justice  Warren'a 
daughter,  who  has  been  engaged  to  marry  one  Captain  Keith,  in 
due  time  does  so,  after  he  has  gone  with  other  settlers  to  the 
island  of  Nantucket.    Simon  lives  a  vagabond  life  in  the  woods 
and  finally  falls  ill    He  is  found  there  by  Eliot,  the  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  is  converted  from  his  heathenish  ways, 
and  he  finally  makes  an  edifying  end.    Most  of  the  other  person- 
ages in  the  book  come  to  good. 

The  story  is  a  very  slight  and  immature  production,  and  over- 
Hows  with  conversations  on  religious  subjects  ;  many  of  its  pa<res 
read  like  a  penny  tract.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the  genius  which 
in  the  person  of  Dinah  Morris,  brings  early  Methodism  so  vividly 
before  our  eyes.  We  see  with  regret  such  subjects  treated  at  all 
m  a  novel,  unless  they  are  treated  with  a  power  such  as  that  with 
which  George  Eliot  was  able  to  handle  them.  Nevertheless  the 
intentions  of  the  writer  are  good,  and  if,  as  we  imagine,  this  is 
the  first  effort  of  a  young  novelist,  we  may  hope  for  something 
stronger  m  the  future.  0 


NEW  PRINTS. 


T3EOPLE  who  used  to  prophesy  about  the  effects  of  steam  and 
.   photography  must  be  sadly  disappointed.    Eailways  were  to 
rum  our  breed  of  horses.    Photographs  were  to  ruin  enoravin°- 
and  much  more  than  engraving.  One  kind  of  art  has  been  seriously 
affected,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one— namely,  miniature- 
painting.    But  the  exhibitions  abound  as  much  as  ever  with  por- 
traits.   It  is  a  fact  that  for  decorative  purposes  photographs  are 
seldom  used.    And  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  even  line-en  craving 
the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  is  yet  extinct.    Meanwhile°a  new 
and  wonderful  advance  has  been  made  in  chromo-lithoo-raphy  and 
in  wood  engraving,  both  of  them  having  been,  not  ruined  but 
greatly  assisted  by  photography.     And,  to  go  still  further  a 
system  of  photographic  engraving  has  been  invented  and  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  even  a  skilled  eye  cannot  distinguish  with- 
out some  aid,  such  as  the  paper-mark,  between  ancient  and  modern 
the  true  ana  the  false.  The  old  German  engravers,  such  as  Diirer  and' 
his  pupils,  or  Lucas  van  Leyden,  or  Marc  Antonio  Eaimondi  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  and  a  great 
French  firm  has  issued  portly  volumes  containing  absolute  fac- 
similes of  prints,  of  which  few  collectors,  however  long  their 
purses,  can  hope  to  possess  the  originals.    The  art  of  the°etcher 
can  also  be  wonderfully  imitated,  but  the  imitation  does  not  come 
up  to  the  level  of  a  facsimile.  Side  by  side  with  photography  and 
its  many  modern  branches,  we  see  engraving  flourishing,  not  as  it 
did  before  photography,  but  far  more,  in  production  more  abun- 
dant, in  excellence  not  far,  if  at  all,  behind.  The  number  of  illus- 
trated periodicals  testifies  to  the  number  of  people  who  take 
pleasure  in  this  kind  of  art,  for  picture-books  seldom  contain 
photographs  and  all  kinds  of  engraving  are  used.  The  translation 
of  a  coloured  picture  into  a  black-and-white  print,  where  only  the 
gradations  of  a  single  pigment,  black,  must  be  used  to  give  the  effect 
ot  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  is  of  course  something  more  than  an  art  in 
itself.    The  translator  may  not  be  colour-blind,  but  he  must  use 
his  sense  oi  colour  m  such  a  way  as  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  one  who  is.   There  is  a  serious  drawback  in  this.  A  poor  painter 
may  succeed  in  producing  what  will  look  very  well  in  an  en°-ravino- 
Ihis  may  even  be  the  case  with  a  great  artist.    No  one  can  doubt 
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the  high  rank  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  yet,  were  we  candid,  there 
are  but  few  of  us  who  would  not  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment, after  familiarity  with,  say,  the  "Monarch  of  the 
Glen,"  or  any  other,  which  Thomas  Landseer  engraved,  when 
we  saw  the  original  for  the  first  time.  Landseer's  frequently 
spotty  colouring  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  this  result,  but 
Turner,  on  the  whole,  looks  better  in  his  book-vignettes  and  his 
"  Liber  Studioruni  "  than  in  any  except  two  or  three  of  his  pic- 
tures in  the  National  Gallery. 

For  this  reason,  too,  such  an  engraving  as  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  which  is  before  us,  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Long's  picture  has  no  more  colour,  or  very  little  more,  than 
the  engraving.  The  likeness  is  excellent ;  and,  after  .all,  in  a 
portrait  of  this  kind  the  likeness  is  the  chief  thing.  The  engrav- 
ing, a  mezzotint,  is  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Atkinson,  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Agnew.  We  have  several  other  portraits  before  us,  but  they 
are  not  those  of  modern  celebrities,  and  are  valuable  more  as  works 
of  art  than  as  portraits.  Of  these  Messrs.  Goupil's  photogravure, 
after  Reynolds,  claims  the  first  place.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  as 
a  development  of  photography,  and  not  less  wonderful  from 
its  fidelity,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  picture  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  traditions  of  ordinary  mezzo- 
tint. The  picture  of  "  Catherine,  Lady  Cornewall,"  was  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  1882-3.  This  large 
print  has,  we  understand,  been  considered  so  successful  that  a 
series  of  similar  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua  may  be  expected  to 
follow.  Several  other  photogravures  issued  by  Messrs.  Goupil 
are  also  before  us.  The  "  Depart  pour  la  Peche  "  and  the  "  Retour 
de  la  Peche,"  both  after  Weber,  are  fine  pictures  of  sea  and  sky. 
A  charming  domestic  scene,  in  which  some  children  are  repre- 
sented playing  with  an  old  woman,  presumably  their  grand- 
mother, who  submits  while  they  place  "  a  feather  in  her  cap," 
will  be  much  admired  by  lovers  of  English  "  genre."  The  paint- 
ing from  which  it  is  taken  is  by  Mr.  John  Morgan,  and  was  ex- 
hibited last  summer  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Another  picture  in 
the  same  Academy  was  Mr.  Joseph  Clark's  "Three  Little 
Kittens,"  which  represented  three  lovely  little  girls — or  shall  we 
say  one  little  girl,  for  they  are  all  too  obviously  from  the  same 
model — taking  shelter  from  a  shower  under  a  very  worn 
umbrella.  Each  child  holds  a  kitten  in  her  arms.  The  print  is 
admirable,  but  shows  more  trace  perhaps  of  its  photographic 
origin  than  can  be  seen  in  "  A  Feather  in  her  Cap."  There  is 
nothing  but  praise  possible  for  "  Marsh  Lands,"  a  large  engraving 
by  the  same  process  after  Cecil  Lawson's  picture  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  in  the  winter  of  1882.  The  effect  of  the  original  is 
wonderfully  preserved,  in  spite  of  its  translation  from  green  and 
brown  into  black  and  white.  Facsimiles  of  water-colours  are 
among  Messrs.  Goupil's  most  successful  effects.  Two  of  the  most 
delicate  kind,  almost  defying  detection,  are  "  Baladin  "  and 
"  Ballerine,"  after  Louis  Leloir  ;  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to 
them,  as  Leloir  died  when  they  were  ou  the  eve  of  publication. 
Another  facsimile  is  in  monochrome,  after  an  exquisite  crayon 
drawing  by  Cabanel,  entitled  "  The  Doves,"  a  beautiful  girl  with 
her  pets. 

We  now  turn  to  a  wholly  different  class  of  work.  Etching  has 
made  great  strides  of  late  years,  and  no  etcher  has  contributed 
more  directly  to  its  success  than  Mr.  Waltner.  His  "  Willem 
Daey,"  after  the  Rembrandt  portrait  which  Baron  G.  de  Rothschild 
bought  at  the  sale  of  the  Van  Loon  gallery,  is  a  sombre  but 
delicate  and  careful  work.  The  companion,  "  Madame  Daey,"  is 
as  an  etching  the  most  pleasing  of  the  two,  but  both,  no  doubt, 
aim  at  being  not  only  engravings  after  pictures  by  Rembrandt, 
but  also  in  some  sense  imitations  of  Rembrandt's  manner  of  etch- 
ing. Regarded  thus  they  are  very  commendable  ;  but  we  confess 
to  a  certain  feeling  of  want  of  interest  in  the  subjects. 

Mr.  Lefevre,  of  King  Street,  has  just  published  three  very  im- 
portant engravings.  The  largest  is  from  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur's 
"Lion  at  Home."  It  was  etched  in  by  the  lamented  W.  II. 
Simmons,  who  died  before  he  got  any  further.  A  search  had  been 
made  for  another  engraver  competent  to  do  as  well  as  Simmons 
had  done  in  his  "  Old  Monarch  "  a  lion's  head,  also  after  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Specimen  engravings  were  submitted  to  the  great  artist 
herself,  and  she  selected  Mr.  T.  L.  Atkinson.  He  has  justified 
the  choice,  and  produced  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  prints  after  Landseer  are  well  known,  and  he  may  be 
said  to  walk  more  nearly  in '  the  footsteps  of  Thomas  Landseer 
than  any  other  living  mezzotint  engraver.  Mile.  Bonheur  is,  we 
understand,  well  pleased  with  the  work — and,  in  truth,  she  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  vast  size  of  this  engraving  must  make 
printing  very  difficult  and  slow.  "  In  the  Time  of  Constantine  " 
i9  a  line-engraving  by  Mr.  Auguste  Blanchard,  after  the  picture 
by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1879, 
and  again  at  the  Grosvenor  last  winter.  The  subject  is  amusing. 
A  degenerate  Roman  is  being  amused  by  a  foreigner  who  has 
trained  a  terrier  to  go  through  various  performances.  To  carry 
out  the  idea  the  Arch  of  Constantine  is  shown  in  the  back- 
ground, and  through  the  arch  the  fountain  believed  to  have  stood 
near  the  Colosseum.  In  the  distance  are  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The 
choice  of  line  for  an  engraving  giving  so  many  minute  details  is 
obviously  judicious,  and  Mr.  Blanchard  has  succeeded  extremely 
well,  except,  we  venture  to  think,  in  rendering  the  marble  statue 
of  the  "  Boy  Extracting  a  Thorn,"  which  stands  above  the  Roman's 
head,  and  which  is  a  little  hard  and  black.  A  fault  of  this  kind, 
if.it  is  a  fault,  mends  itself  as  the  printing  goes  on,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  is  often  necessary  in  line  engraving  to  sacrifice  a  certain  amount 
of  the  early  effect,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  plate, 


Mr.  Lefevre's  third  print  is  an  etching  by  M.  Lhuillier,  after  Mr. 
Erskine  Nicol's  picture  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  1 877,  "  His 
Legal  Adviser."  An  Irish  farmer  in  a  great  grey  frieze  coat  is 
telling  the  story  of  his  wrongs  to  a  lawyer,  who  looks  very  much 
as  if  he  thought  his  time  was  being  wasted.  The  etching  is  well 
and  thoroughly  done,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  clear 
and  silvery  in  the  high  lights,  and  full  of  depth  in  the  black 
portions,  the  lawyer's  velvet  coat  for  example. 

From  the  publishers  of  the  Art  Journal  we  have  received  a 
very  charming  proof  of  Mr.  Lumb  Stock's  fine  line-engraving 
after  Mr.  Millais's  picture  of  the  "Princes  in  the  Tower,"  a 
picture  which  loses  little,  if  anything,  by  being  transcribed,  so  to 
speak,  in  black  and  white.  The  same  firm  have  also  sent  us  an 
etching  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray  of  the  "  Dante  and  Beatrice  "  of  Mr. 
Holiday.  The  colour  of  the  original,  which  was  exhibited  last 
year  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  was  somewhat  too  staring  and  crude. 
The  etching,  therefore,  as  we  remarked  above  of  certain  other 
pictures,  gives  the  idea  of  representing  a  much  more  harmonious 
work.  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  have  published  a  most  admirable 
print  after  M.  Andreotti,  representing  an  old  fiddler  holding  out 
his  hat  for  his  pay.  It  is,  we  believe,  executed  by  a  process 
analogous  to  Messi-3.  Goupil's  photogravure. 


SHROPSHIRE  FOLK-LORE* 

THE  editor  of  Tales  from  the  West  Highlands,  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Islay,  has  collected  variants  of  popular  tales  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  little  nigger  children  have  been  heard  singing  the  ballad  of 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  in  a  New  York  slum.  The  blossom  of  a  legend 
may  blow  anywhere,  even  "  among  the  chops  and  steaks  " ;  but  we 
are  certainly  surprised  at  the  richness  of  Miss  Burne's  collection 
from  Shropshire.  The  stories,  legends,  and  superstitions  were 
gathered  in  the  first  place  by  Miss  Jackson,  during  her  search  for 
peculiarities  of  dialect.  Miss  Jackson  bequeathed  her  papers  to 
Miss  Burne,  who  has  edited  and  greatly  added  to  them.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  education  has  not  yet  banished  goblins, 
ghosts,  and  fairies  from  Shropshire,  a  county  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  the  proper  home  of  fairies.  Even  Voltaire,  who  had  not 
a  retrograde  kind  of  spirit,  regretted  the  flight  of  the  elves  before 
reason,  which  tristement  s'accredite ;  and,  fortified  by  such  an  ex- 
ample, we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  long  before  School  Boards 
drive  ghosts  and  fays  out  of  Shropshire.  Perhaps  the  sooner  the 
witch  and  the  fortune-tellers  go  the  better.  The  witch  has  been 
known,  quite  recently,  to  make  a  little  West-country  village 
uninhabitable.  The  people  petitioned  the  squire  to  get  rid  of 
the  woman,  so  he  paid  her  a  visit.  She  did  not  deny  that 
she  was  a  witch,  indeed  she  showed  some  professional  pride. 
"  Well,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  how  what  the  Bible  says,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live  in  the  Parish,' "  the  latter  part  of 
the  text  being  a  pious  interpolation.  So  the  woman  went,  stipu- 
lating that  she  was  to  receive  3*.  <)d.,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
a  brace  of  rabbits.  This  seemed  a  cheap  way  of  getting  rid  of  a 
lady  who  had  several  familiar  spirits  which  ran  in  and  out  of  her 
sleeves,  and  the  parish  is  now  unmolested  by  necromancy.  On  the 
Congo,  as  Mr.  Johnstone  shows  in  his  new  book,  this  woman 
would  have  been  burned  to  death,  or  hacked  to  pieces  with  blunt 
knives.  The  countryfolk,  in  many  nooks  of  England,  are  precisely 
in  the  mental  condition  of  the  great  Bantu  tribe.  With  us, 
fortunately,  the  squire  is  a  power,  and  the  official  witch-finder 
has  been  extinct  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  real  interest  of  collections  like  Miss  Burne's  lies  less  in 
the  tales  themselves,  which  in  one  shape  or  other  have  often 
been  told,  than  in  the  study  of  the  psychological  condition 
which  produces  or  retains  the  beliefs.  We  have  been  almost 
startled  by  the  prevalence  in  Shropshire  of  the  idea  that  the 
ghosts  of  men  generally  appear  in  the  forms  of  animals. 
Miss  Burne  says,  "  I  believe  this  to  have  originated  in  the 
classical  and  mediaeval  notion  of  Werwolves,  living  men  who 
could  assume  the  form  of  a  wolf  at  pleasure.  Sometimes  also  a 
corpse  would  arise  from  its  grave  in  the  form  of  a  wolf."  Miss 
Burne  gives,  as  an  example,  King  John,  who  "  is  said  to  have  gone 
about  as  a  Werwolf  after  his  death."  For  this  appropriate  exploit 
of  King  John's  she  only  quotes  Kelly's  Indo-European  Traditions 
— a  reference  to  an  original  authority  would  be  more  useful.  We 
think  Miss  Burne's  explanation  of  the  theriomorphic  Shropshire 
ghost  as  a  result  of  the  classical  and  mediaeval  belief  in  lycan- 
thropy  is  inadequate.  That  belief  is  always  explained  by  the 
etymologists  as  the  result  of  an  unconscious  pun  on  \vkos  and 
AeuKoy.  People  (they  say)  originally  made  a  statement  about 
"  the  white  light,"  and  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  meaning, 
applied  the  remark  to  the  wolf.  As  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall  writes  "  to 
those  who  live  in  a  country  where  wicked  people  and  witches  are 
constantly  taking  the  form  of  wild  beasts,  the  explanation  of 
Lycanthropy  by  a  confusion  between  Leukos  and  Lukos  seems 
wanton."  It  is  improbable  that  a  series  of  unconscious  puns 
should  have  turned  an  original  belief  about  light  into  a  series 
of  superstitions  about  ghosts  taking  almost  all  animal  forms. 
The  form,  of  the  wolf  is  only  that  most  commonly  assumed 
by  the  mediaeval  and  late  classical  sorcerer.  Mr.  McLennan 
pointed  out  that  the  animal  into  which  man  transformed  him- 
self or  his  neighbours  varied  in  various  districts.  England, 
Wales,  Ireland,  Southern  France,  and  Central  Europe  prefer 

*  Shropshire  FM-Lore.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Burne.  From  the. 
Collections  of  Georgina  Jackson.   London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1883. 
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the  wolf.  In  Northern  Europe  the  bear  is  almost  as  commonly 
chosen.  In  Persia,  too,  the  bear  is  the  favoured  shape  ;  in 
Japan,  the  fox;  in  West  Africa,  the  leopard;  in  Scotland, 
the  hare;  among  the  Ab.pones,  the  tiger;  among  the  Arawaks 
the  jaguar  ;  on  the  Zambesi,  the  lion.  Here,  then,  is  a  reply 
ready  made  to  the  solar-mythology  people.  «  Whence,"  they 
ask,  came  the  notions  that  men  were  changed  into  wolves 
bears,  birds,  and  not  into  lions,  fishes,  or  reptiles?"  This  only 
proves  that  the  mycologist  does  not  know  bis  own  subject ;  for 
men  are  metamorphosed  into  lions  and  serpents  (as  among  the 
Zulus),  though  less  frequently  into  fishes.  The  mycologist,  not 
knowing  the  facts,  answers  that  bears  and  wolves  were  chosen  for 
the  luminosity  of  their  coats!  As  the  wolf,  though  glossy 
enough  to  be  the  sun,  is  also  dark  enough  to  be  the  night  when 
required,  he  is  a  useful  beast  to  the  mycologist. 

Turning  from  the  belief  in  the  lycanthropy  of  the  living  to  the 
belief  in  thenomorphic  ghosts  of  the  dead,  we  first  find  the 
great,  widely-distributed  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  That 
doctrine,  in  its  philological  shape,  is,  like  the  Platonic  theory  of 
ideas,  an  elaborated  piece  of  savage  superstition.  In  Alexico  the 
souls  ol  men  killed  in  battle  change,  after  four  years,  into 
brilliant  birds  (Sahagun,  p.  226).  A  somewhat  similar  belief 
occurs  in  a  fragment  of  Menander  (Meineke,  222).  Anion*  the 
Andaman  islanders,  the  dead  «  vanished  from  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  various  animals  and  fishes."  The  ghosts  of  the  Egyptian 
dead  could  assume  what  shapes  they  chose.  Among  the  Thlinkits 
the  ghosts  of  Shamans  take  the  shape  of  the  raven.  The  Zulus 
reyere  a  certain  kind  of  serpents  as  the  ghosts  of  their  dead 

I  urning  from  these  outlandish  peoples  to  Shropshire,  we  find 
that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  revenants  to  "come 
again    in  animal  shape.    Wild  Edric,  a  legendary  hero,  «  haunts 
the  Stretton  hills  in  the  form  of  a  large  dog  with  black  fiery  eves  " 
Sarah  Mason  could  tell  of  no  less  than  three  places  haunted  by 
animal  ghosts  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.    A  man  who 
banged  himself  at  Broomfield,  near  Shrewsbury,  <  came  n°-ain  '  in 
the  form  of  a  large  black  dog.    A  headless  black  dog  haunts  the 
road  between  leaton  and  Baschurch."    A  lady  whose  dead  body 
was  robbed  (she  had  been  buried  with  her  jewels)  walks  in  equine 
shape;  they  call  her  "  Obrick's  colt."    On  June  11,  1 88  r,  near 
Condover,  a  lady  and  her  maid  saw  "  the  know  of  a  do«-'—  that 
is,  the  t6V«—  "the  look,  or  semblance  of  a  thins-,  as'opposed 
to  the  reality,"  say  Liddell  and  Scott.     As  to""  the  colt,  be 
growed  so  bould  that  folks  sidden  him  in  the  daytime  "  The 
ghost  of  a  man  who  was  drowned  in  the  Birmingham  and 
-Liverpool  canal  "comes  again  "  in  the  form  of  a  strange  black 
creature,  known  locally  as  "the  man  monkey."     At,  Pirn-bury 
the  ghost  took  the  appearance  of  a  roaring  bull,  but  this  ghost 
was   aid,  by  his  own  request,  in  "  a  prill  0'  waiter  as  divides 
the  sheeres.'    The  bull  had  been  a  very  bad  man,  but  when 
Ins  performance  as  a  bull-ghost  grew  too  severe,  a  number  of 
parsons  ran  him  to  earth  in  a  church,  with  candles  and  all  the 
proper  articles  on  such  occasions  used.     "  The  bull  made  such 
a  bust  that  he  cracked  the  wall  of  the  church  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  "    At  last  they  got  the  bull  down,  and  as  he 
was  compressible,  like  the  Arabian  geni,  they  shut  him  up  in 
a  snuff  box  and  laid  him  under  Bagburv  bridge.    As  a  rule  the 
ghost  was  laid  in  a  bottle,  and  one  of  these  bottles  lay  outside 
a  tomb  in  the  present  century.    One  tale  shows  bow  a  villager 
often  saw  a  spectre,  but  dared  not  address  it,  not  011  account 
of  its  spiritual  estate,  but  "because  he  thought  it  had  been 
the  squire. '    The  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  squire  survives  even 
in  death.      It  is  not  an  invariable  rule  that  ghosts  should  take 
the  form  of  animals,"  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  thenomorphic 
revenant  is  the  more  common. 

The  European  belief  in  beast-ghosts  is  not  con6ned  to  Shropshire, 
beveral  examples  are  gravely  adduced  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  Night  Side 
of  Mature.  M.  d'Assier,  the  positivist  author  of  an  argument  for 
the  existence  of  bogies,  gives  several  theriomorphic  cases  in  France, 
lias  scientific  author  seriously  suggests  that  when  a  mans  ghost 
appears  m  the  semblance  of  a  ghost,  it  may  be  an  instance  of 
Atavism,  or  "  throwing  back."  We  were  evolved  out  of  the  lower 
animal  forms,  to  which,  after  death,  we  return.  This  scientific 
view  has  been  anticipated  by  certain  savages,  whose  dead  reappear 
in  animal  shapes,  or  Totems,  from  which  they  claim  descent. 

The  animal  ghosts  illustrate  much  the  most  savage  and  antique 
portion  of  popular  belief  in  Shropshire,  and  the  extreme  antiquity 
of  the  superstition  gives  it  an  unusual  importance.    A  legend 
(p.  40  of  "a  milk-white  milch  cow,  which  travelled  all  round  the 
world,'  has  parallels  in  South  African  narratives.    Anion"-  boo-ies 
we  have  the  brownie,  which  "  flitted  "  with  the  farmer,  a  story 
current  m  many  parts  of  Europe.    Brownies  also  take  animal 
Ic-rms  in  Shropshire,  that  deliciously  backward  county.  Miss 
iiurne  alludes  to  the  theory  that  elves  are  a  tradition  of  an  earlier 
shy  people,  sometimes  taking  service  with  an  invading  and  more 
powerful  race.    The  brownie,  more  probably,  is  all  that  survives 
of  the  ancient  ancestral  spirit  of  the  hearth.     The  fairies,  in 
\\  ales,  have  this  trace  of  the  Stone  age  about  them,  that  they 
vanish  at  the  touch  of  iron,  as  we  read  in  Professor  Rhyss 
Welsh  fairy  tales  in  Cymmrodorion.    But  iron  was  a  niao-ical 
substance  that  frightened  ghosts  and  spirits,  even  to  the  mind 
of  the  scholiast  on  the  Odyssey ;  and,  as  Mr.  Tylor  points  out, 
the  Orienta     jinn  are  in  deadly  terror  of  iron.    It  does  not 
tollow   hat  the  jinn  are  the  remains  of  a  people  in  the  Stone 
age,  and  we  think  that  explanation  is  applied  far  too  freely  to 
the  tames.    These  queer  beings  are  but  faintly  remembered  in 
Shropshire.    John  Thomas  (his  name  is  Welsh)  said  to  Miss 


Burne,  Dun  you  mean  little  things  as  come  in  the  ni.rht-tiroe 
and  81ng  and  whistle,  and  make  music,  and  daince  on  the°common 
and  such  places  ?  But  they  bin  harmless.  Fairies  they  call'n 
tliem  I  ve  heerd  o'  them,  but  I  never  knew  any  one  see  them  " 
JNor  did  we,  except  people  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  an  oath.  If  fairies  were  forgotten,  children  would 
invent  them  again  ;  for  children  live  in  the  mythopoeic  a»e. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  Miss  Burne's  next  volume 
iter  first  instalment  is  a  model  of  what  intelligent  antiquarianism 


ESSAYS  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT.* 

TT  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  when  literary  executors  seem  to 
think  it  their  first  duty  to  publish  whatever  the  testator 
would  not  have  published  if  be  or  she  bad  been  in  his  or  her  right 
mind,  to  be  able  to  begin  the  review  of  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation by  a  compliment  to  those  who  are  immediately  responsible 
tor  it.    this  issue  of  a  revised  edition  of  some  of  George  Eliot's 
early  anonymous  essays,  with  an  appendix  of  some  unpublished 
notes,  has  been  drawn  up,  we  are  told,  in  accordance  with  written 
directions  of  George  Eliot  herself,  except  as  far  as  the  notes  are 
concerned  ;_  while  in  these  latter  there  is  absolutely  nothing  which 
she  or  any  judicious  friend  of  hers  was  at  all  likely  to  wish  sup- 
pressed.    The  notes,  indeed,  contain  some  reflections  on  "the 
vanity  and  idleness  which  draw  many  a  young  gentleman  into 
reviewing     and  so  forth-reflections  at  which  reviewers  may 
smile  a  little,  remembering  how  it  was  said,  truly  or  falsely,  that 
beorge  Eliot,  reviewer  as  she  had  been,  was  rather  exceptionally 
sensitive  to  criticism.    But  Theophrastus  Such  and  the  novels  con- 
tained other  reflections  of  the  same  kind;  and  there  is  neither 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  author  would  have  cancelled 
them  nor  any  for  objecting  to  their  publication.    George  Eliot  is 
not  the  only  person  who  has  shown— more  in  accordance  with 
human  nature  than  with  strict  consistency-a  lively  sense  of  the 
difference  between  construing  the  verb  ccedere  and  constrain-  the 
phrase  prabere  crura.   But  these  "  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book0"  are 
not  very  many  and  though  they  are  interesting  specimens  of  the 
detached  thoughts  that  may  be  worked  up  in  novel  or  essay  later 
there  is  perhaps  no  single  one  of  them  that  attains  to  the  full 
dignity  of  a  representative  pensee.    The  best  is,  perhaps,  that  on 
the  responsibility  of  authorship,  which  puts  well  and  sharply,  and 
without  injustice  to  either  side,  the  difference  between  journalism 
and  book- writing,  and  the  Nemesis  that  waits  on  those  who  con- 
fuse the  former  with  the  latter. 

The  major  essays  of  the  book  are  seven  in  number— four  from 
the   Westminster  Review,  one  from  the  Fortnightly,  one  from 
eraser,  and  one  from  Blackwood.    The  Frascr  article,  on  "  Three 
Months  in  Weimar,"  is  an  agreeable,  but  not  very  remarkable, 
record  of  personal  impressions,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed 
Of  the  others  a  review  of  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  nationalism 
dates  from  1865,  and  the  curious  "Felix  Holt's  Address  to 
W  orking  Men  "  after  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  appeared  in 
Blackwood  in  1868.    But  the  Westminster  Review  papers  were  all 
published  between  1855  and  1857— that  is  to  say,  before  the  writer 
was  known  at  all  as  a  novelist.    They  bear  some  marks  of  re- 
writing  but  not  many,  and  on  the  whole  they  exhibit  very 
noticeably  their  author's  merits  and  defects  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not  at  all  illustrate  her  narra- 
tive faculty  or  her  ability  to  conceive  and  draw  character  In 
matter  of  style,  hardly  any  pages  in  this  volume  show  her  at  her 
worst-that  is  to  say,  indulging  in  the  detestable  pseudo-scientific 
jargon  of  Darnel  Deronda.    But  the  beginnings  of  that  vice 
(which,  indeed,  are  traceable  in  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life)  are 
clear  enough  here.    There  are  also  noteworthy  examples  of  her 
other  main  fault— the  tendency  to  ring  the  changes  on  an  idea  till 
it  becomes  tiresome.    Here  is  one  :— 

The  conventional  countryman  of  the  stage,  who  picks  up  pocket-books 
and  never  looks  into  then,  and  who  is  too  simple  even  to  know  that  honesty 
has  its  opposite,  represents  the  still  lingering  mistake,  that  an  unintelligible 
dialect  is  a  guarantee  for  ingenuousness,  and  that  slouching  shoulders  in 
dicate  an  upright  disposition.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  thresher  is  likely  to 
be  innocent  of  any  adroit  arithmetical  cheating,  but  he  is  not  the  "less 
likely  to  carry  home  his  master's  corn  in  his  shoes  and  pocket ;  a  reaper  is 
not  given  to  wnbng  begging-letters,  but  he  is  quite  capable  of  cajolin- 
the  dairymaid  into  filling  his  small-beer  bottle  with  ale.  The  selfish,  m 
stmcts  are  not  subdued  by  the  sight  of  buttercups,  nor  is  integrity  m  the" 
least  established  by  that  classic  rural  occupation,  sheep-washing  To  make 
men  moral,  something  more  is  requisite  than  to  turn  them  out  Xo  grass. 

Here  everything  after  "disposition  "  is  simply  a  translation  of  one 
phrase  into  successively  different  imagery. 

The  matter  of  these"  essays  is,  however,  more  ir.terestinn-  than 
the  maimer.  Two  of  them-that  on  Young,  better  known,  per- 
haps, by  its  jinglmg  title,  "  Worldliness  and  Other- Worldliness  " 
and  that  on  Dr.  Gumming— illustrate  very  strongly  the  deeply- 
rooted  prejudices  which  made  George  Eliot  a  writer  as  onesided 
as  a  Jesuit  writing  against  Jansenists,  or  as  Dr.  Cummino-  himself 
denouncing  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Certainly  there  is  plenty  to  be 
said  against  loung  for  bis  sycophancy,  his  ceaseless  o-reed  of 
preferment,  and  the  detestable  verses  which  be  permitted  himself 
to  write  when  be  was  capable  of  writing  very  admirable  ones. 
JNeither  will  any  of  the  galled  geese  who  sometimes  hiss  at  this 
periodical  accuse  us  of  being  predisposed  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
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for  Dr.  dimming.  Yet  these  two  luckless  divines  undoubtedly 
experience  at  George  Eliot's  hands  the  unfairly  hard  measure 
■which  is  commonly  described  as  a  "  dead  set,"  and  this  is  in 
tooth  cases  clearly  traceable  to  a  kind  of  personal  animus  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  reader  is  at  no  loss  to  discover  why  this 
is.  It  is  not  by  his  bad  verses  (for  she  has  shown  a  rather  unusual 
critical  facility  iu  separating  them  from  the  good  and  doing  justice 
to  the  latter)  that  "  good  Dr.  Young  "  has  incurred  George  Eliot's 
displeasure,  nor  by  his  atrocious  bad  taste  in  thrusting  a  clumsy 
panegyric  of  Queen  Anne  into  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  nor  by  his 
■  general  tuft-hunting  and  toad-eating.  What  she  cannot  away 
with  is  his  constant  denunciation  in  verse  of  her  own  favourite 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  morality  from  the  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  If  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
had  not  dared  this  immune  nefas,  and  dared  it  in  verse  of  which 
his  enraged  critic  cannot  but  admit  the  grandeur,  it  becomes 
tolerably  obvious  to  the  amused  reader  of  this  essay  that  he  might 
have  panegyrized  "Wharton  and  pestered  Seeker  for  preferment 
without  drawing  down  any  thunderbolts  as  far  as  the  author  of 
Adam  Bede  is  concerned.  So,  again,  in  a  very  rhetorical  exordium 
imitated  closely  from  the  style  of  Macaulay,  she  takes  the  late 
prophet  of  Crown  Court  to  task  for  his  uncharitable  handling  of 
Romanists,  Puseyites,  and  infidels.  But  here  again  it  is  very  soon 
evident  that,  if  Dr.  Cumming  had  not  b?en  so  severe  on  the  latter 
class,  he  might  have  discoursed  on  the  Scarlet  Woman,  and  made 
out  the  mark  of  the  Beast  on  Oxford  High  Churchmen  unchecked 
by  George  Eliot.  His  unpardonable  sin  is  a  variety  of  Young's  ; 
he  enforces  morality  from  the  "  love  of  God  "  point  of  view,  and 
declares  (as  for  the  matter  of  that  many  theologians  much  more 
orthodox  and  intelligent  than  himself  have  declared)  that 
actions  not  done  with  a  definitely  religious  motive  are  not,  reli- 
giously speaking,  good.  This  is  taking  George  Eliot  on  another 
of  her  weak  points,  and  Dr.  Cumming  has  a  very  sound  rating  for 
it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  rating  is  generally  undeserved. 
But  the  point  of  interest  and  amusement  is  to  notice  that  the 
rater  delivers  it  evidently  from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view. 
The  characteristics  of  the  furens  femina  are  present  here,  as  else- 
where; and  criticism,  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  of  application  of  prin- 
ciples in  logic  and  aesthetics,  becomes  one  of  personal  retaliation. 

The  essay  least  worth  reprinting  in  the  book  is,  however,  not 
these,  but  the  review  of  Mr.  Lecky.  Here  the  author  has  been 
tempted  into  expatiations  which  are  long  enough  to  take  the 
article  out  of  the  category  of  brief  reviews  without  putting  it  into 
that  of  exhaustive  ones.  She  accuses  Mr.  Lecky  of  not  being  sure 
of  his  standpoint :  but  she  herself  seems  to  have  written  the  article 
in  two  minds.  One  is  that  of  the  mere  compte-rendu  giver,  the 
other  that  of  the  essayist  who  wishes  to  discuss  the  word  "  ration- 
alism" and  its  accompanying  illustrations  in  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  The  Natural  History  of  German  Life,"  which  is 
"based  on  the  works  of  Professor  Riehl  (an  author  not  much  known 
in  England,  though  a  selection  from  him  has  recently  appeared  in 
the  Pitt  Press  Series),  is  very  good  and  interesting.  George 
Eliot's  early  knowledge  of  English  country  life,  which  appeared  to 
such  advantage  in  her  first  and  best  novels,  is  well  shown  here  ; 
while  her  acquaintance  with  Germany,  Germans,  and  German  was 
intimate  enough  to  give  her  special  treatment  of  Riehl's  work 
■value.  The  Felix  Holt  "  Address  to  Working  Men  "  is,  again, 
not  so  good.  All  but  the  foolish  fanatics  who  took  George  Eliot 
for  a  prose  Shakspeare  must  have  noticed  that  her  grasp  of  prac- 
tical politics  was  singularly  vague  and  weak ;  and  this  fault  re- 
appears here,  complicated  with  the  other  fault  which  in  1868  was 
beginning  to  grow  upon  her — that  of  pedantic  language.  Prac- 
tically, the  address  is  a  very  well-meaning  sermon,  exhorting  the 
newly-enfranchised  voters  not  to  be  revolutionary,  not  to  be 
selfish,  and  so  forth.  George  Eliot  was  as  sarcastic  as  most  people 
on  clerical  sermons ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  cleric  to 
preach  a  more  unpractical  one  than  she  delivered  here. 

The  one  paper  as  yet  unnoticed,  though  perhaps  less  generally 
attractive  than  the  Weimar  sketch  and  the  Riehl  essay,  is  one  of 
much  merit.  It  is  doubly  headed  "  German  Wit "  and'  "  Heinrich 
Heine."  In  the  general  remarks  on  wit  and  humour  with  which 
it  opens  the  writer  is  not  extraordinarily  happy,  because  she  has 
fallen  into  the  fault  of  considering  rather  the  products  of  the  two 
things  than  the  two  things  themselves.  Nor  can  the  general 
proposition  that  humour  is  earlier  and  simpler  than  wit  be 
for  a  moment  accepted.  It  is  historically  unsustainable,  and 
it  has  besides  the  critical  fault  of  bringing  about  a  confusion 
between  humour  and  horseplay.  But,  as  to  Heine  himself  (who, 
it  must  bo  remembered,  was  alive,  though  in  the  very  last 
stage  of  his  long  martyrdom,  when  it  was  written),  the  paper 
is  very  satisfactory — more  satisfactory,  perhaps,  because  less 
finical  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  Written  to-day,  it  would 
be  a  little  too  apologetic,  for  Heine  needs  no  apology.  He 
is  like  all  the  great  writers  of  the  world  when  the  disturbing 
element  of  contemporary  jealousies  has  disappeared,  justified  at 
once  to  all  who  have  the  wit  and  the  taste  to  understand  him,  and 
it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  justify  him  to  those  who  have 
neither.  But  thirty  years  ago  Heine  was  still  a  dreadful  person 
to  many,  and  as  his  unorthodoxy  was  not  in  the  least  like  George 
Eliot's  unorthodoxy  (indeed  a  review  of  Daniel  Deronda  by  Heine 
•would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  that  any  one  could 
fetch  up  from  the  shades),  she  naturally  defends  him  a  little  with 
bated  breath.  It  is  impossible,  too  (we  must  be  pardoned  for 
passing  into  a  rather  wicked  mood,  which  the  very  mention  of 
Heine  encourages),  not  to  think  that  she  was  a  little  shocked  by  his 
relapse  into  religion,  and  a  belief  in  ordinary  humdrum  immortality, 


instead  of  topsyturvified  "  choirs  invisible."  But  the  pity  for  his 
sutlerings  (it  must  be  again  repeated  that  he  was  alive  when 
she  wrote)  is  quite  human  and  womanly,  and  free  from  that 
dreariest  form  of  goody-goodiness,  the  goody-goodiness  of  Posi- 
tivism, and  it  is  expressed  in  thoroughly  good  taste.  The  appre- 
ciation of  his  unmatched  faculty  of  effortless  sarcasm  is  quite 
satisfactory  ;  the  appreciation  of  his  passion  and  prose  poetry  a 
little  less  so  perhaps,  but  still  good.  George  Eliot  herself  had  too 
much  dread  and  dislike  of  passion  proper  (or  improper,  if  anybody 
likes)  to  be  openly  enthusiastic  over  it  in  the  author  of  Mein 
susses  LieV  wenn  dti  im  Grab  and  scores  of  other  burning  poeni9. 
But  she  reads  him  no  lectures  for  them — at  least  none  worth 
speaking  of.  The  essay  shows  the  curious  healing  power  of  a  real 
affection  for  good  letters.  If  it  be  read  last  (its  actual  place  is 
second),  it  will  send  the  reader  away  in  good  humour  with  his 
author,  even  though  he  may  regretfully  think  how  much  the  world 
lost  by  the  accidental  bent  which  devoted  George  Eliot's  chief 
attention  of  the  studious  kind  to  a  barren  form  of  private  belief  or 
unbelief  in  religion  and  morals  and  to  a  jejune  and  pedantic  form 
of  science  rather  than  to  the  green  pastures  and  fertile  fields  of 
pure  literature. 


RECENT  DIVINITY.* 

THE  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  propose  to  issue  a  series 
of  old  Latin  Biblical  MSS.,  under  the  competent  editorship 
of  Professor  Wordsworth  ;  and  a  larger  scheme  of  his  own  is  an 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  the  New  Testament.  Students 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  MS.  selected  as  the  first  of  the 
series— the  St.  Germain  MS.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris- 
was  pronounced  by  Bentley  "  to  be  the  very  best  in  Paris,"  and 
by  John  Walker  ("  Clarissimus  Walker"),  in  a  letter  to  Bentley  in 
1720,  the  best  of  those  he  had  met  with.  Mr.  Wordsworth  assigns 
it  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century;  but  gives  up  the  taei: 
of  deciphering  the  monogram  which  indicates  the  writer.  The 
square,  vellum-bound  volume  which  contains  this  text  is  the 
second  volume  of  a  Bible  of  which  the  first  was  lost  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Though  it  ranks  as  an  old  text,  it  was  found 
by  Walker  to  differ  very  much  from  all  MSS.  he  had  previously 
collated,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  but  that  not  a  tenth  of  its 
various  readings  had  been  noted  by  Stephens.  This  is  a  result 
easily  intelligible  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  editor  is  correct,  that  it 
is  an  eclectic  text  made  up  by  "excerpting  now  a  piece  from  one 
MS.  and  now  from  another."  Some  of  its  individualities  are 
remarkable  omissions — e.g.  St.  Matt.  xii.  31,  about  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  it  is  by  no  means  unique  in  this 
omission.  The  following  are  less  common: — xiv.  11,  "  the  damsel 
gave  it  to  her  mother  "  ;  x.  19,  "  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak  "  ;  in  xxiii.  35  the  words  "  the  son  of 
Barachias  "  are  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  the  writer  seems  to 
have  avoided  the  snare  of  this  very  common  blunder,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  our  Authorized  Version.  Carefully  compiled 
appendices  give  lists  of  the  texts  employed  by  Stephens  and 
Erasmus,  and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  texts  collated  by  Walker 
for  Bentley  ;  and  Youngman's  many  corrections  of  the  "  Mendosa 
Collatio  "  of  Martianay  complete  this  scholarly  reprint. 

We  venture  to  guess  that  most  of  the  purchasers  of  The  Yoke 
of  Christ,  if  they  do  not  know  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  manner, 
will  find  what  they  do  not  expect  in  his  book.  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  it  on  that  account,  but  welcome  the  assertion  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  truth  which  he  intends  to  force  home—"  the  perfect 
fusion  of  morality  and  religion  into  one  homogeneous  whole." 
Preachers  would  do  well  to  follow  his  example,  and  let  criticism 
and  "  science  "  alone  for  a  while.  The  six  essays  which  make  up 
the  volume  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  twenty  years'  meditation,  and  they 
have  the  "  nuttiness  "  of  age  about  them.  The  Bishop  sometimes 
veils  his  insight,  earnestness,  and  genuine  feeling  under  anecdotes, 
epigrams,  and  quotations,  but  they  make  his  book  not  the  less 
pleasant  to  read,  and  tend  insensibly  to  attain  his  aim  of  claiming 
the  whole  area  of  life  as  the  object  of  Christian  teaching  and  the 
arena  of  Christian  endeavour. 

Readers  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  kind  of  religious  teaching 
and  anticipating  some  special  sanctity  in  episcopal  utterances, 
will  be  surprised,  if  not  a  little  scandalized,  at  some  of  the  minutije 
which  help  to  add  to  the  burden  and  enhance  the  privilege  of 
bearing  "  the  yoke  of  Christ."  How  to  receive  letters,  and"  how 
to  write  them;  how  to  deal  with  anonymous  letters;  whether 
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one  ought  to  buy  a  picture  or  take  a  tour ;  whether  it  i3  wise  or 
necessary  to  keep  accounts  ;  what  amount  of  service  and  devotion 
a  wife  may  give  and  a  husband  receive—"  women  should  never 
be  squaws" — how  they  should  comport  themselves  to  one  another's 
relations ;  these  and  many  more  duties  are  discussed  for  the  most 
part  in  a  way  which  will  commend  itself  to  sensible  people,  and 
the  advice  is  enriched  with  extracts  enough  to  show  that  the 
Bishop's  scanty  leisure  has  not  been  given  wholly  to  writing. 
Most  readers  will  gather  something  from  the  mature  thoughts  of 
a  man  who  has  looked  all  round  his  subjects  and  is  by  no  means 
afraid  on  any  occasion  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

Dean  Stanley's  name  and  the  five  editions  of  his  History  of  the 
Eastern  Church  absolve  a  reviewer  from  the  task  of  criticism  or 
commendation  of  his  book  in  the  new  form  in  which  Mr.  Murray, 
has  presented  it — an  edition  easy  to  hold  in  the  hand,  comparatively 
cheap  to  buy,  and  not  too  diiiicult  for  middle-aged  eyes  to  read. 
The  picture  of  the  Nicene  Council  is  enough  to  sell  the  volume, 
and  to  make  the  purchaser  content  with  his  outlay. 

Clifton  College  is  fortunate  in  its  Head-master,  and  if  these 
sermons  represent,  as  he  says  they  do  in  his  preface,  "the  total 
religious  influence  of  the  school,"  it  is  fortunate  in  other  respects 
also.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  write  sermons  for  schoolboys;  to  go 
on  week  after  week  with  practical  warning  and  exhortation  with- 
out condescending  to  mere  picturesqueness,  and  without  wearying 
such  very  businesslike  hearers  as  schoolboys  are.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  danger  of  the  repeated  iteration  of  schoolboy  faults. 
A  public  schoolboy  of  our  acquaintance  said  not  long  ago,  after  a 

Sunday  morning  service  in  the  holidays,  "I  liked  Mr.  's 

sermon  so  much ;  we're  so  tired  of  hearing  about  our  vices  at 
school."  Mr.  Wilson  knows  how  to  hit  the"  blots  of  school  life 
without  monotonous  harping  and  without  letting  himself  degene- 
rate into  a  pulpit  scold.  His  secret  is  his  reality  ;  his  hearers  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians,  and  it  is  the  preacher's  business 
to  show  how  the  lowliest  duties  flow  from  the*  sublimest  truths, 
how  the  paltriest  vices  are  incompatible  with '  the  loftiest  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Wilson  has  further  mastered  the  difficult  art  of  being 
plain-spoken  without  being  undignified,  of  being  at  once  common- 
place and  elevated,  practical  and  spiritual. 

The  author  of  Charles  Lowder  has  given  another  religious 
biography  to  the  world.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  the 
Rev.  James  Skinner,  the  well-known  curate  of  St.  Barnabas  and 
Warden  of  Newland,  is  the  same  type  of  man  as  the  subject  of  the 
earlier  sketch,  differing  rather  in  circumstances  than  in  quality  of 
mind  and  character.  Both  belonged  to  the  same  school  of  thought, 
both  had  the  same  ardent  convictions,  both  the  same  outspoken 
plainness _of  speech,  both  the  same  tenderness  of  heart.  But,  while 
self-denying  work  formed  the  discipline  of  the  one,  ill-health  and 
domestic  sorrows  were  the  trial  of  the  other. 

Records  of  sickness  and  death  make  a  kind  of  black  edge  round 
the  narrative  of  home  life  :  and  the  continual  recurrence  of  names 
of  such  localities  as  Cairo,  Mentone,  Pontresina,  Bath,  and  Clifton 
as  winter  refuges  are  suggestive  of  regular  interruptions  of  work 
and  of  opportunities  of  seclusion  which  Mr.  Skinner  knew  how  to 
use.  With  the  same  "  genius  for  godliness  "  which  marked  Charles 
Lowder  he  had  a  greater  faculty  of  expression,  not  only  as  a 
preacher,  but  as  a  writer,  and  from  his  well-stocked  library  "fought 
the  battle  of  _  his  party,  and  "reproved,  rebuked,  and  exhorted" 
the  nearer  objects  of  his  pastoral  care.  Side  by  side  with  what 
was,  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  bereavements,  the  peaceful 
current  of  his  personal  life,  runs  the  troubled  stream  of  ecclesias- 
tical polemics  all  through  the  book,  for  his  life  (from  i8i8to  18S1 ) 
just  covered  the  period  of  the  new  Church  movement  in  England. 
He  was  almost  old  enough  in  1833  to  understand  the  aim  of  the 
writers  of  the  "  Tracts  "  at  their  very  commencement,  and  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  all  that  they  contended  for,  in  practice  if  not 
in  law,  conceded.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  biography  is 
redolent  of  controversy.  It  takes  us  oveAke  too  familiar  ground 
of  the  troubles  at  St.  Barnabas  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  _  question  of  vestments,  and  the  almost  abandoned  struggle 
against  altar-cloths  of  hues  varying  with  the  season;  and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  throughout  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  that 
any  modus  Vivendi  could  be  arrived  at  between  Mr.  Bennett  and 
Mr.  Skinner  on  the  one  side  and  Bishop  Blomfield  on  the  other. 
The  Bishop's  judicial  mind  and  administrative  power  were  a  needed 
and  salutary  force  in  London,  but  he  was  born  a  little  too  soon  ; 
he  could  not  adapt  himself  to  the  new  ideas ;  his  mind  was  rather 
strong  than  wide  ;  he  attempted  the  impossible,  and  tried  to  rnake 
his  own  views  the  rule  of  ritual  in  his  diocese.  There  may  be 
some  interest  in  reviving  memories  of  half-forgotten  strife,  and  in 
looking  at  them  with  less  partial  eyes  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
all  this  matter  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  personal  narrative,  at  all 
events  whether  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not.  It  is  often  said  that 
biography  is  a  lost  art,  and  we  fear  we  must  say  that  this  book  is 
another  illustration  of  the  saying.  A  great  part  of  it  consists  of 
what  its  readers  knew  well  before  ;  for  those  who  do  not  know  it 
belong  mainly  to  that  portion  of  the  religious  world  who  will  not 
read  the  life  of  Mr.  Skinner,  or  are  those  who  "  care  for  none  of 
these  things." 

Professor  Momerie  has  done  well  to  publish  his  sermons ;  they 
are  good  reading  and  will  be  useful  to  the  principal  purchasers  of 
sermons,  who  we  take  it  are  the  clergy,  and  for  an  obvious  reason. 
But  we  must  give  purchasers  a  word  "of  caution.  The  title  of  the 
volume  is  misleading ;  the  sermons  are  not  about  "  the  origin  of 
evil,"  only  the  first" deals  with  that  topic.  This  is  an  objection- 
able practice  ;  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  title  of  a  book  unless  it 
gives  some  clue  to  its  contents.  It  may  be  hard  to  hit  upon  an 
apt  and  taking  title,  but  that  does  not  justify  a  misrepresentation. 


This,  no  doubt,  is  a  minute  criticism,  but  it  is  worth  making, 
because  the  practice  is  common — more,  possibly,  through  the  fault 
of  publishers  than  of  writers.  Sermons  preached  by  a  professor 
of  logic  might  naturally  be  expected  to  appeal  mainly  to  the  reason, 
and  this  is  a  characteristic  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  courses  of 
sermons  grouped  under  five  general  heads  and  dealing  with  prac- 
tical subjects.  Without  being  strikingly  original,  they  are  fresh, 
outspoken  (sometimes  rather  plain-spoken),  and  fearless,  even  on 
some  of  the  burning  questions  between  the  Naturalists  and  Super- 
naturalists,  and  so  are  a  real  contribution  to  the  side  of  common- 
sense  religion  from  their  clear  and  pointed  statements  of  obvious 
truths.  In  dealing  with  such  mysterious  questions  as  the  origin 
of  evil  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  it  is  of  course  only  possible'  to 
speak  from  the  human  point  of  view,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  absurdities  of  common  objections  stated  in  a  lively  and 
attractive  manner,  and  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  suggested, 
even  though  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  sermons,  if  not  inspiring,  are  convincing, 
and  both  style  and  matter  give  an  impression  of  a  cultured  and 
clear-thinking  mind.  AVe  venture  on  a  word  of  advice  to  Pro- 
fessor Momerie.  Sermons  for  the  most  part  are  dull,  and  it  is 
well  to  enliven  the  style  and  enforce  the  argument  by  quotations  ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  quotations,  instances,  illustrations,  and 
great  names,  and  in  flavouring  his  sermons  up  to  the  taste  of  the 
quarter  in  which  they  were  preached,  we  think  he  has  here  and 
there  overstepped  it. 

Dr.  Skene  need  make  no  apology  for  a  layman  writing  a  Sunday- 
school  manual.  Nine-tenths  of  "all  the  "Sunday-school  teachers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  laymen  or  lay  women,  so  that  his  book, 
which  is  the  result  of  many  years'  Sunday  lessons,  and  is  meant 
as  a  help  to  his  colleagues,  comes  appropriately  from  one  of  those 
who  do  almost  all  the  work.  He  has  more  qualifications  for 
his  task  than  most  Sunday-school  teachers.  He  is  familiar 
with  recent  Lives  of  Christ  and  with  the  results  of  English  and 
German  criticism,  and  he  has  done  wisely  in  not  obtruding  his 
learning  on  the  notice  of  his  readers  by  references  or  foot-notes. 
Young  pupils  believe  in  their  teacher,  and  any  attempt  to  support 
his  view  by  other  authorities  would  only  diminish  the  impression 
of  his  infallibility,  and  bewilder  minds  that  have  quite  as  much  as 
they  can  do  in  accepting  simple  assertions. 

Dr.  Skene's  idea  is  to  give  a  narrative  excerpted  from  the  Gospels, 
and  to  combine  their  partial  accounts  into  a  complete  history  in 
chronological  order.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  readable, 
accurate,  and  instructive  book ;  but  one  adapted  only  for  the 
higher,  or  the  highest,  classes  in  Sunday-schools,  and  perhaps 
more  useful  to  teachers  than  to  scholars.  It  has  the  all  but 
universal  defect  of  books — it  is  too  long,  and  too  long  mainlv 
because  the  author  has  too  fully  elaborated  the  details.  He 
has  given,  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  names  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Synagogue  service.  In  another  matter  he  has  not  been  faithful  to 
his  own  ideal.  In  his  preface  he  dwells  upon  the  superiority  of 
"the  terse  and  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Gospels"  over  recent 
biographies  of  Christ,  and  yet  this  is  how  he  paraphrases : — "  And 
Mary  arose  in  those  days  and  went  into  the  hill-country  in  haste, 
into  a  city  of  Juda,  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Zecharias  and 
saluted  Elizabeth."  "Her  natural  impulse  under  this  great  reve- 
lation was  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  circle  of  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  at  Nazareth,  and  to  confer  with  her  cousin 
Elizabeth  as  to  the  blessings  promised  to  both.  She  accordinglv 
hastened  to  visit  her  cousin.  A  long  journey  it  was  from 
Nazareth,"  &c,  and  so  on  for  four  more  lines.  We  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  not  the  thing  that  is  wanted ,  but  a  manual 
about  as  big  as  one  of  Messrs.  Maemillan's,  written  in  a  "  terse 
and  graphic  "  style,  leaving  something  for  the  teachers  to  say  of 
themst  lves,  and  not  putting  every  word  in  their  mouths.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Skene  could  devote  the  time  the  one  or  two  more  volumes 
necessary  to  complete  his  Gospel  History  will  demand,  to  con- 
densing his  matter  into  a  short  and  cheap  little  book. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  light  shed  on  the  Biblical  narratives 
by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscriptions,  but  it  seems  that  this 
does  not  exhaust  the  obligations  of  theologians  to  the  cuneiform 
character.  It  is  not  only  a  means  of  confirming  the  accuracy 
of  the  sacred  annals,  but  is  itself  the  most  handy  instrument 
for  their  interpretation.  In  this  reprint  of  articles  contributed  to 
the  Athenccum  during  the  present  year  Dr.  Delitzsch  informs  us 
that,  his  study  of  Assyrian  soon  convinced  him  of  the  importance 
of  the  North  Semitic  languages,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  to  the 
study  of  Assyrian.  In  compiling  his  Assyrian  dictionary  the 
action  proved  to  be  reciprocal,  and,  by  the  light  of  its  own  lite- 
rature, Assyrian  revealed  an  entirely  new  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  assigned  to  many  stems 
a  meaning  far  different  from  that  arrived  at  by  the  old  system — 
namely,  comparison  with  the  Arabic.  The  facts  he  brings  for- 
ward—instances of  more  than  one  hundred  Hebrew  words  and 
fifteen  Aramaic — materially  change  our  views  on  the  affinity  of 
various  Semitic  languages  and  compel  us  to  admit  that  Arabic 
cannot  be  the  prototype  of  these  languages,  least  of  all  of  Hebrew. 
This  is  a  discovery  which  must  revolutionize  Hebrew  scholarship, 
and  demands  a  searching  revision,  if  not  thorough  recasting,  of 
Hebrew  lexicons.  The  days  of  Gesenius  seem  to  be  numbered  ; 
and  if,  as  Dr.  Delitzsch  says,  there  are  scarcely  a  hundred  proper 
names  in  this  Lexicon  which  do  not  challenge  criticism,  and  if,  as  I 
he  further  says,  a  considerable  number  of  post-exilic  names  receive 
a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  corresponding  Babylonian 
names,  the  time  and  the  man  and  the  discovery  have  arrived 
together,  and  the  work  may  be  begun.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  authors  of  the  Revised  Version  cannot  have  the 
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-  benefit  of  this  new  light,  for  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  pas- 
gages,  some  of  the  highest  importance,  which  have  received  very- 
divergent  and  far  from  satisfactory  explanations  at  the  liands  of 
commentators ;  and  what  chance  is  there  of  another  revision,  even 
if  the  method  of  Dr.  Delitzsch  yields  all  the  results  which  he  anti- 

■  cipates  ?  _  It  is  true  that  his  view  is  not  unchallenged,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dillman  evidently  thinks  that  he  is  riding  away  on  his 
cuneiform  hobby,  or  wielding  it  as  a  "  wand  "  which  will  even  dis- 
close to  him  the  site  of  Paradise. 


GEMS  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE.' 


A CHINAMAN  is  nothing  if  not  literary.  It  is  the  one  ac- 
complishment which  he  and  his  ancestors  before  him  have 
cultivated  above  all  others,  and  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  chiefly 
excels.  It  is  the  key  which  opens  the  door  to  official  life  and  is 
the  passport  for  admittance  into  cultivated  society.  Fighting  has 
no  charms  for  him,  and,  unlike  his  Aryan  fellow-men,  he  regards 
the  military  profession  with  a  considerable  amount  of  contempt. 
Even  among  the  unlettered  class  little  enthusiasm  is  aroused  by 
deeds  of  warlike  prowess,  however  daring  they  may  be,  but  the 
■winner  of  either  of  the  four  highest  grades  in*  the  examinations, 
Chicane,  yuen,  Pang  yen,  T'an  hwa,  or  Ch'uen  lu,  becomes  at 
once  a  popular  hero.  Natural  inclination,  personal  interest,  and 
popular  feeling  are  thus  all  on  the  side  of  literature,  and  the  result 
js  that  letters  as  letters  are  held  in  higher  esteem  in  China  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  From  this  it  follows  that  nine* 
tenths  of  the  youth  of  China  devote  themselves  with  praiseworthy 
diligence  to  imitate  the  established  literary  models,  and,  without 
ceasing,  "  plough  with  their  pencils  "  in  the  agonies  of  composi- 
tion. But,  like  all  virtues,  this  absorbing  diligence  has  its  corre- 
sponding fault,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  race,  it  is 
combined  with  a  sluggish  imagination  and  a  contracted  field  of 
observation,  it  is  apt  to  reduce  the  art  it  strives  after  to  the  level 
Df  a  mechanical  science.  A  slavish  regard,  also,  for  literary  forms 
and  an  undue  admiration  for  penmanship  are  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  same  degradation,  at  the  same  time  that  thev  help  to  pro- 
duce it.  ■      e  * 

The  result  of  all  this  is  to  give  to  the  productions  of  Chinese 
litterateurs  an  artificial  and  stilted  effect,  although  there  is  much 
I  the  polite  literature  which,  as  Mr.  Giles  shows,  is  readable 
enough.  In  our  Western  pride  we  are  apt  to  think  that  eastward 
from  Europe  there  is  nothing  produced  which  is  worth  reading ; 
md  when,  therefore,  we  find,  as  in  China,  a  considerable  amount 
)f  literary  skill  existing  among  a  people,  our  first  tendency  is  to 
peak  forth  in  admiration  and  to  extol  it  to  the  skies,  just  as  we 
ire  disposed  to  over-esteem  the  evidences  of  mechanical  skill  or 
he  traces  of  civilization  among  tribes  which  are  believed  in- 
apable  of  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  generous  instinct,  and  it  is 
his  which  has  led  most  of  the  few  who  have  dived  into  the 
writings  of  Chinese  authors  to  hold  them  in  high  estimation.  The 
inafl'ected  admiration,  also,  with  which  the  Chinese  regard  not 
>nly  their  literature,  but  their  civilization,  philosophy,0  and,  in 
act,  everything  that  belongs  to  them,  exercises  an  unconscious  in- 
juence  on  those  brought  into  contact  with  them.  In  everyday 
ife  a  man  is,  at  least  at  first,  accepted  at  his  own  estimation,  and 
a  it  is  with  individuals  so  it  is  with  nations. 

Mr.  Giles  is  not  at  one  with  us  in  these  opinions.    He  has  a 
•enuine  admiration  for  Chinese  literature,  and  praises  its  beauties 
a  many  superlatives.    He  laments  that  it  is  not  more  widely 
ranslated  and  read,  and  offers  in  the  present  volume  some  "  short 
xtracts  from  the  works  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  all  ages, 
pon  which  time  has  set  an  approving  seal.    These  are  chrono- 
Jgically  arranged,  and  cover  a  period  extending  from  B.C.  550  to 
.D.  1650— two  thousand  two  hundred  years."    Some  of  these 
re  interesting,  especially  those  of  the  early  Taouist  philosophers, 
rho,  having  drawn  their  inspiration  probably  from  Central  Asian 
fetes,  introduce  into  their  musings  metaphysical  ideas  borrowed 
•om  Brahminical  philosophy.    The  leaven  of  superstitious  fancy 
rhich  was  thus  introduced  into  Chinese  literature,  and  later  again 
y  the  Buddhist  missionaries,  gave  a  lightness  and  a  new  direction 
)  it  which  has  been  a  lasting  benefit  to  all  succeeding  authors 
□d  readers.    The  following  is  a  parable  from  the  writings  of 
-ieh-tsze,  a  Taouist  philosopher  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
K,  and  is  called  by  Mr.  Giles  «  Dream  and  Reality  "  :— 
A  man  of  the  State  of  Chen?  was  one  day  gathering  fuel,  when  he  came 
frosa  a  startled  deer,  which  he  pursued  and  killed.    Fearing  lest  any  one 
lould  see  him,  he  hastily  concealed  the  carcase  in  a  ditch.  ...  By  and 
y  he  forgot  the  place  where  he  had  put  it ;  and,  thinking  that  he  must 
ave  been  dreaming,  he  set  off  home,  humming  over  the  affair  on  his  way 
eanwhile,  a  man  who  had  overheard  his  words  acted  upon  them  and 
ent  and  got  his  deer.    The  latter,  when  he  reached  his  house,  told  his 
Be,  Baying,  "A  woodman  dreamt  that  he  had  got  a  deer,  but  he  did  not 
low  where  it  was.     Now  1  have  got  the  deer  ;   so  his  dream  was  a 
aality.     «  It  is  you  who  have  been  dreaming  you  saw  the  woodman, 
id  he  get  the  deer  ?  and  is  there  really  such  a  person  ?    It  is  you  who 
ave  got  the  deer  ;  how  then  can  his  dream  be  a  reality  ?  "    "  It  is  true  " 
ssented  the  husband, "  that  I  have  got  the  deer.    It  is  therefore  of  little 
aportance  whether  the  woodman  dreamt  the  deer  or  I  dreamt  the  wood- 
an."    Now,  when  the  woodman  reached  his  home,  he  became  much 
Boyed  at  the  loss  of  the  deer  ;  and  in  the  night  he  actually  dreamt 
here  the  deer  then  was  and  who  had  got  it.    So  next  morning  he  pro- 
ieded  to  the  place  indicated  in  his  dream,  and  there  it  was.    He  then 
■ok  legal  steps  to  recover  possession  ;  and  when  the  case  came  on,  the 
agistrate  delivered  the  following  judgment  :— "  The  plaintiff  began  with 
real  deer  and  an  alleged  dream.    He  now  comes  forward  with  a  real 
•earn  and  an  alleged  deer.    The  defendant  really  got  the  deer  which  the 
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Plaintiff  said  he  dreamt,  and  is  now  trying  to  keep  it  ;  while,  according  to 
his  wife,  both  the  woodman  and  the  deer  are  but  the  figments  of  a  dream, 
so  that  no  one  got  the  deer  at  all.  However,  here  is  a  deer,  which  you  had 
better  divide  between  you."  jvwau. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Taouist 
philosophers.  There  is  not  much  in  it,  but  it  is  lightened  by  a 
fancy  which  is,  as  a  rule,  wanting  in  the  works  of  Chinese  authors 
Mr.  Giles  will  not  agree  with  us  in  this— in  fact,  he  holds  an 
exactly  opposite  opinion.  To  him  Chinese  literature  is  what  a 
relic  of  Buddha  is  to  the  devout  Buddhist.  To  the  eye  of  faith 
the  dull-coloured  bead,  representing  a  tear  of  the  Saint,  when 
gazed  at  long  and  fervently  sparkles  and  coruscates,  and  in  the 
same  way  Mr.  Giles  sees  beauties  in  Chinese  literature  which  are 
invisible  to  others  less  imbued  with  admiration  for  the  fancies  of 
Chinese  authors.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  imparts  to  their  works  a 
brilliancy  which  belongs  to  himself,  and  takes  out  from  them 
beauties  which  he  has  first  of  all  put  into  them.  He  is  thus  a 
cordially  sympathetic  exponent  of  the  literature,  and  it  may  be 
safely  taken  for  granted  that  the  authors  he  translates  from  have 
never  appeared,  and  will  never  again  appear,  in  so  fascinating  a 
guise  as  in  the  pages  of  the  present  volume.  Having  said  this 
we  shall  be  expected  to  justify  it,  and  this  we  can  only  do  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  Mr.  Giles's  pages,  and  then  giving  a  literal 
rendering  of  the  original  text.  When  reading  the  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Ou-yang  Hsiu  we  were  struck  by  a  passage 
which  appeared  to  contradict  much  that  we  have  said  above. 
It  occurs  in  "  An  Autumn  Dirge,"  and  is  as  follows  :  

For  Autumn  is  nature's  chief  executioner  ;  and  its  symbol  is  darkness.  It 
has  the  temper  of  steel ;  and  its  symbol  is  a  sharp  sword.  It  is  the  avenging 
angel,  riding  upon  an  atmosphere  of  death.  As  spring  is  the  epoch  of 
growth,  so  autumn  is  the  epoch  of  maturity : — 

Its  strains  decay 

And  melt  away 

In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 

And  sad  is  the  hour  when  maturity  is  passed;  for  that  which  passes  its 
prime  must  die. 

Turning  to  the  original,  we  find  it  runs  thus : — 
F u  U'iuhing  kwan  ye,  For  Autumn  [is  as]  an  awarder  of  Punishments  ; 
Y u  sin  wei  yin  yiu  ping  siang  ye,  in  its  season  it  is  shadowy  and  [is  as]  the 
form  of  a  weapon  ;  Yu  lung  wei  kin  shi  wei  t'ien  ti  chi  i  k'i,  among  the 
[five]  elements  it  is  represented  by  metal,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
the  righteous  spirit  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Shang  i  snh  shah  erh  wei  sin. 
Frequently  its  will  or  determination  appears  in  a  stern  and  destructive 
[aspect].  T'ien  chi  yu  wuh  cliun  shang  ts'iu  shih,  The  intention  of  Heaven 
towards  created  things  is  that  in  Spring  they  should  grow  and  in  Autumn 
arrive  at  maturity.  Kit  i'i  tsai  yoh  ye,  It  is  thus  that  it  exists  [as  it 
were]  in  music ;  Shang  shing  chu  si  fang  chi  yin,  the  Shang  note  [of 
music]  dominates  the  sounds  of  the  western  quarter  [i.e.  Autumn]  ;  i  tseli 
wei  ts'ih  yueh  chi  lilh,  [and]  I-tseh  is  the  music  of  the  seventh  .nonth. 
Shang  shang  ye  wuh  ki  tao  erh  pei  shang,  "  Shang  "  means  to  disable,  [and] 
created  things  when  growing  old  dread  being  disabled.  /  luh  ye  wuh  kwo 
shing  erh  tang  shah,  "  I  "  means  to  destroy,  and  it  is  meet  that  created 
things  when  too  prosperous  should  be  destroyed. 

This  quotation  furnishes  an  example,  though  perhaps  an  extreme 
example,  of  the  gloss  which  Mr.  Giles  puts  on  the  writings  of  his 
authors.  He  is  evidently  in  the  habit  of  reading  over  a  passage, 
of  idealizing  it,  and  of  reflecting  on  paper  the  result  of  the  two 
processes.  No  one  need,  perhaps,  complain  of  this,  certainly  not 
the  English  reader,  who  may  be  congratulated  on  being  able  to 
exchange  Mr.  Giles's  version  for  the  more  prosaic  diction  of  the 
original,  and  least  of  all  the  Chinese  authors  themselves,  who  owe 
an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Giles  for  the  glamour  he  has 
thrown  over  their  works.  In  his  preface  he  says  that  translators 
are  but  traitors  at  the  best,  and  that  translations  may  be  moonlight 
and  water  while  the  originals  are  sunlight  and  wine.  It  was  pos- 
sibly in  his  endeavour  to  avoid  this  extreme  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  opposite  one,  for  certainly  in  this  case  the  Chinese  authors 
cannot  lay  claim  to  more  than  moonlight  and  water  compared  with 
the  sunlight  and  wine  of  their  translator. 

Mr.  Gilestouches  but  lightly  upon  Chinese  poetry,  and  perhaps 
wisely.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  to  lend  itself  readily  to  translation, 
being  for  the  most  part  either  devoid  of  all  sentiment  or  full  of 
obscure  allusions,  in  which  case,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
concealment  of  the  references  within  the  text,  is  the  poet's  suc- 
cess measured.  The  result  is  that  in  the  annotated  editions  of  the 
poets  their  verses  are  so  overlaid  with  the  necessary  explanatory 
comments,  that  by  the  time  one  has  opened  the  shell  the  kernel 
has  lost  its  flavour.  By  the  Chinese  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618- 
907)  is  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  poetry — Mr.  Giles 
regards  it  as  "  the  epoch  of  glittering  poetry  '  — and  among  all 
the  poets  of  that  period  Le  T'ai-pih  is,  with  common  consent, 
given  the  chief  place.  Mr.  Giles  considers  that  he  is  "  famous 
for  his  exquisite  imagery,  his  wealth  of  words,  his  telling  allu- 
sions to  the  past,  and  for  the  musical  cadence  of  his  verse."°  This 
is  the  ode  of  the  two  which  Mr.  Giles  gives  us  which  most  nearly 
answers  this  description.  It  is  entitled  "  On  Getting  Drunk  in 
Spring  ": — 

What  is  life  after  all  but  a  dream  ? 
And  why  should  such  pother  be  made  ? 
Better  far  to  be  tipsy,  1  deem, 
And  doze  all  day  long  in  the  shade. 

When  I  wake  and  look  out  on  the  lawn, 
I  hear  'midst  the  flowers  a  bird  sing  ; 
I  ask,  "  Is  it  evening  or  dawn  ?  " 
The  mango-bird  whistles  "  'Tis  spring." 


Overpower'd  with  the  beautiful  sight 
Another  full  goblet  I  pour, 
And  would  sing  till  the  moon  rises  bright — 
But  soon  I'm  as  drunk  as  before. 
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CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

STUDENTS  of /Eschylus  will  welcome  the  new  edition  of  the 
Supplices  and  Chdephori  by  Mr.  Paley.  His  scholarship  is 
the  more  effective  because  it  is  united  with'  a  very  keen  literary 
sense.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  his  view  of  this  or  that  pas- 
sage, Mr.  Paley  never  commits  those  ineptitudes  which  we  meet 
now  and  again  in  some  of  the  most  valuable  commentaries  upon 
/Eschylus.  The  task  which  he  has  set  himself  in  the  present 
edition  is  one  which  he  wishes  rather  than  hopes  to  accomplish  ;  it 
is  to  redeem  the  two  most  difficult  tragedies  from  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen  amongst  young  scholars.  With  this  end 
in  view  Mr.  Paley  has  prepared  a  text  which  he  thinks  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  "  etiam  a  junioribus."  But  we  cannot  say 
that  he  has  been  successful.  Either  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
vanquished  make  him  underrate  those  which  survive,  or  he  is 
appealing  to  a  class  of  "  juniores"  very  different  from  Sixth-Form 
boys  and  Undergraduates.  He  does  not,  of  course,  profess  to  give 
a  clear  text  of  the  whole  of  either  play.  In  the  Supplices  at 
least  one  long  passage  of  seventy  lines,  and  many  shorter  passages 
and  single  lines  in  the  Cho'ephori,  are  corrupt  beyond  emendation. 
But,  apart  from  exceptional  difficulties,  even  in  the  comparatively 
simple  parts  of  these  simplified  texts,  questions  must  constantly  be 
arising  which  would  obscure  or  smother  the  poetry  and  divert  the 
mind  from  the  drama  to  the  words.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
the  innumerable  disputed  readings  with  which  Mr.  Paley  has 
dealt.  The  present  texts  are  not  materially  different  from  those 
which  he  edited  for  the  Bibliotheca  Classica.  Minor  alterations 
may  be  found — e.g.  alroyevei  (pv^avopla  has  been  changed  into  the 
much  preferable  avroyevr)  <pv£avopiav  in  the  Supplices  ;  and  in  the 
Cho'ephori  the  conjecture  17  aa(p'  ijvei  has  been  adopted  in  place  of 
<=i5  'o-acprjvei.  Throughout  both  plays  Mr.  Paley  has  steered  a  middle 
course  between  timid  conservatism  and  adventurous  innovations  ; 
and  the  two  text3  which  he  has  now  published  are  perhaps  the  best, 
as  they  are  certainly  the  most  useful,  texts  in  existence.  He  indulges 
freely  in  the  least  objectionable  of  conjectural  liberties,  the  insertion 
of  lacuna  where  the  meaning  or  the  syntax  is  obscure  or  defective. 
Mr.  Paley  has  not  undertaken  the  duties  of  an  interpreter  except 
so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  his  very  short  textual  notes,  or 
in  his  shorter  comments  upon  the  Scholia  which  he  has  edited 
with  great  care  and  appended  to  the  texts.  It  is  his  well-known 
and  well-founded  belief  that  the  only  safe  progress  which  can  now 
be  made  in  /E.-^cuyiean  research  will  be  made  upon  the  lines  of 
these  Scholia,  which  represent  an  earlier  text  than  t  he  Medicean,the 
basis  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  existingMSS.  It  was  the  Scholium  on 
Suppl.4.52  which  suggested  the  nearly  certain  emendation  of  tovto 
dpaiv  for  rovd'  f'ya),  and  there  are  many  other  passages  which  have 
been  elucidated  in  the  same  way.  It  is  easy  to  deride  the  dulness  1 
and  sterility  of  some  Scholia,  or  to  point  out  many  positive 
mistakes — e.g.  the  derivation  of  iikevo-ov  implied  in  the  synonym 
RaTaTTovracrov.  But  the  writers  of  the  Scholia  possessed  merits 
which  some  modern  commentators  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
They  wrote  short  notes,  and  (right  or  wrong)  they  made  their 
meaning  clear — e.g.  the  Scholium  upon  Styioi  at  Cho'eph.  185  is  a 
model  of  what  a  note  should  be.  But  it  is  not  only  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Scholia  which  makes  Mr.  Paley  s  publication  of  them 
so  valuable.  The  pupil  (and  the  teacher)  will  be  enabled  to  gain 
some  idea  of  the  growth  of  classical  research,  and  to  see  and 
value  for  himself  the  origin  of  much  of  the  classical  knowledge  of 
modern  times.  There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  Scholia  being 
included  in  the  present  edition  ;  the  young  students  for  whom  it 
is  specially  intended  may  be  somewhat  puzzled  whenever  there 
is  a  disagreement  between  the  text  which  Mr.  Paley  has  adopted 
and  the  one  upon  which  the  Scholium  was  written — e.g.  in 
Supp.  94  Mr.  Paley  writes  fjpevos,  while  the  text  explained  con- 
tains rjptvov. 

Professor  Ramsay's  Latin  Prose  Exercises  can  be  very  well 
spoken  of,  and  indeed  those  who  have  had  the  most  considerable 
experience  in  teaching  composition  are  likely  to  think  best  of  it. 
There  has  hitherto,  despite  the  enormous  number  of  school-books, 
in  Classics  been  but  a  very  small  choice  of  such  books  as  this  for 
any  one  who  was  unwilling  to  admit  mere  "  exercise  books,"  on 
the  one  hand,  and  collections  of  elegant  extracts,  made  with  hardly 
iiuy  regard  to  their  suitability  for  translation,  on  the  other.  The 
besetting  fault  of  the  first  class  Professor  Ramsay  has  very  well 
indicated  in  his  preface,  while  be  has  for  the  most  part  successfully 
avoided  it  in  his  text.    Ostentatiously  putting  themselves  forward 
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as  exercises  on  a  particular  idiom  or  construction,  they  give  "  the 
office  "  in  a  manner  much  more  calculated  to  exercise  native  sharp- 
ness than  to  cultivate  Latin  style.  On  the  other  band,  many 
collections  of  "  passages  "juxtapose  pieces  which  it  would  puzzle 
an  accomplished  scholar  to  render  without  paraphrase,  and  pieces 
which  ought  not  to  floor  a  decently  forward  fourth-form  boy.  In 
dividing  his  Part  III.  from  his  Part  IV.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  done 
great  service  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  while  the  detached  sen- 
tences of  his  First  and  Second  Parts  are  neither  idiotically  simple 
nor  abnormally  difficult.  The  absence  of  a  vocabulary  and  the 
promise  that  no  key  shall  appear  are  also  matters  to  be  noticed 
with  much  approval. 

Mr.  Reid's  translation  of  Cicero's  De  Finibus  is  intended  to  be 
a  companion  to  the  two  still  unpublished  volumes  of  his  com- 
mentary. There  is  some  reason  to  regret  that  this  ancillary  posi- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  translation.  With  the  desire  of 
lightening  his  commentary,  Mr.  Reid  has  adhered  closely  to  the 
syntax  of  the  original ;  and  the  inevitable  result  is  that  the  right 
words  are  often  put  in  the  wrong  places.  The  translation  of  short 
phrases  is  sometimes  very  happy — e.g.  "  heterodox  "  for  qui 
dissentiret,"  "  guide  to  a  life  of  seriousness  and  wisdom "  for 
auctor  vitas  graviter  et  sapienter  agendas,"  and  "  literary  debauch  " 
in  "  quasi  helluari  libris."  Sometimes,  again,  the  words  are  clumsy 
or  even  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  necessary  even  in  the  language  of 
philosophy  to  render  "  simplex  "  by  "  uncomplex,"  and  such  an 
expression  as  "  a  more  cultured  maxim  "  is  without  meaning.  The 
word  "  cultured  "  (for  "  humanius  ")  is  not  above  the  suspicion  of 
a  Transatlantic  origin  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  naturalized,  it  must  be 
applied  to  the  man,  not  to  bis  maxims ;  to  Mr.  Howells,  for 
instance,  not  to  his  epigrams.  The  desire  to  fully  explain  the  force 
of  the  Latin  makes  Mr.  Reid  overload  his  sentences  with  such 
words  as  especially,  actually,  and  particularly.  The  same  fault  is 
more  strikingly  revealed  when  he  translates  "  in  eo  ipso  parum 
vidit "  with  "  by  that  very  proceeding  he  betrayed  narrowness  of 
vision."  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  introduce  post-classical  ideas 
by  such  words  as  "  gentleman "  or  "  lady  paramount."  These, 
however,  are  but  minor  blemishes.  The  translation,  as  a  whole, 
i9  accurate,  and  in  some  parts,  especially  in  the  more  argumentative 
parts,  elegant  and  vigorous.  It  is  well  suited  to  the  purpose  which  Mr. 
Reid  contemplated.  But  we  think  that  he  has  missed  an  opportunity 
in  not  making  such  a  version  as  might  have  attracted  the  general 
reader.  The  shrewd  common  sense,  the  clearness,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  -De  Finibus  make  it  the  most  interesting  of  Cicero's  philoso- 
phical treatises. 

Dr.  Bigg's  edition  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  of  the  Cyropcedia 
has  one  fault.  It  leaves  the  pupil  nothing  to  find  out  for  himself, 
and  the  teacher  might  well  complain  of  being  anticipated  in  almost 
all  his  comments.  Upon  aXXu  crvye  Dr.  Bigg  remarks  that  "  the 
pronoun  is  emphatic  and  the  emphasis  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  yi."  This  surely  is  a  note  which  might  have  been  omitted, 
although  we  suppose  that  this  edition  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
lower  or  middle  forms  of  public  schools.  Dr.  Bigg  has  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  little  book  interesting  and  complete. 
The  introduction  puts  a  great  deal  of  information  into  a  small 
space,  and  it  is  written  in  an  attractive  style.  Dr.  Bigg  points 
out  that  the  truth  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cyropcedia 
is  not  historical  truth.  He  rejects  the  account  of  the  rise 
of  the  Persian  Empire  and  the  description  of  Persian  manners ; 
but  he  thinks  that  Xenophon's  character  of  Cyrus  was  based 
upon  a  very  prevalent  tradition.  The  critical  notes  are  short, 
clear,  and  well  up  to  date.  Now  and  then  some  lesson  is 
enforced  by  a  striking  anecdote — as,  for  instance,  the  one  which 
is  quoted  from  Lucian  to  illustrate  the  Attic  use  of  8r}7rov9a>. 
Dr.  Bigg  is  careful  to  point  out  Xenophon's  usage  of  unfamiliar  or 
poetical  words,  such  as  Kareipyaaaro  (slew)  and  iraXapdo-Oai ;  and 
in  several  places  he  makes  suggestions  which  would  be  useful  in 
Greek  composition,  especially  upon  such  particles  as  yovv  and 
pev  ovv  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  and  in  his  explanation 
of  "  anacoluthon,"  although  he  is  over-subtle  upon  the  last  point. 
The  interest  of  the  reader  is  well  kept  up  by  the  running  analysis 
and  the  pleasant  chattiness  of  the  commentary.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  practical,  and  reading  the  notes  is  like  hearing  a  very 
good  schoolmaster  talking  to  his  boys. 

Mr.  Fennell's  edition  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Meidia3  is  a  more  ambitious  school-book  than  Dr.  Bigg's.  But 
here  again  there  is  an  undue  tendency  to  give  help  in  simple  pas- 
sages. There  is  still  less  excuse  for  the  translations  which  are 
volunteered.  The  critical  notes  are  good,  even  if  they  are  un- 
necessary ;  but  the  translations  are  almost  without  merit — e.g. 
"to  organize  prejudice  "  for  crvvdyeiv  cpdovov,  and  "of  malice  pre- 
pense "  for  e£enLTr]5es.  In  §  So  there  is  a  long  sentence  translated 
with  perfect  correctness  ;  but  the  English  is  much  harder  to  under- 
stand than  the  Greek  which  it  is  meant  to  explain.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Fennell  would  have  done  well  to  abstain  from  complain- 
ing in  one  passage  of  the  "  cumbrousness  "  of  Demosthenes,  and  in 
another  of  his  "  awkward  arrangement."  The  text  is  well  edited ; 
there  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  speech  (from  C.  R.  Kennedy)  ; 
and  the  explanations  of  legal  and  quasi-legal  terms  are  clear  and 
sound.  The  critical  notes  are  very  carefully  written,  and  they 
sometimes  throw  out  suggestions  upon  the  position  of  words  whicli 
ought  to  be  useful  in  the  writing  of  Greek  prose. 

Scenes  from  the  Andria,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cornish,  is  a  con- 
densation of  Terence's  play,  adapted  to  the  modesty  of  the 
Eton  boys.  The  characters  of  Byrrhia  and  Charinus  are  omitted, 
and  the  play  is  shortened  by  about  250  lines.  If  the  Andria  is 
too  wicked  to  be  read  as  it  stands,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
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alone  than  to  destroy  the  whole  motive  of  the  play  and  to  make 
some  parts  of  the  dialogue  nonsensical.  In  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  Simo  is  made  to  say  that  the  young  lady  was  living  a 
hard  life,  supporting  herself  by  her  fancy-work.  Then  came  "  one 
or  two  lovers  " — 

Forte,  ita  ut  fit,  filium 
Perduxere  illuc,  secum  ut  una  esset,  raeum. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  (presumably  rival)  lovers  should 
introduce  another  to  the  object  of  their  ati'ections ;  and  the  puzzle 
is  greater  when  Sinio  calls  Pamphilus  a  grand  example  of  "  con- 
tinentia  "  because  he  does  not  fall  in  love  with  an  apparently  good 
and  industrious  girl.  The  notes  are  short  and  generally  sound. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cornish  is  wrong  in  following 
Ruhnken  in  construing  semper  with  lenitas,  as  if  it  were  parallel 
to  such  Greek  phrases  as  rS>v  del  \6ya>i>.  The  whole  sentence  is 
so  much  broken  up  that  it,  is  quite  as  easy  to  refer  semper  to 
verebar,  and  the  sense  is  much  better.  "  Quicquid  peperisset"  is 
translated  "  boy  or  girl,"  whereas  Davus  is  comically  vague.  The 
desire  for  brevity  in  some  of  the  notes  has  resulted  in  obscurity — 
e.g.  quod]  not  relative  (  =  id  quod)  but  "  the  fact  that."  The  sub- 
junctive mood  is  well  treittd  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Raven's  Latin  Grammar  and  Junior  Scholarship  Papers 
bears  a  puzzling  title.  What  is  "  junior  scholarship  "  as  distin- 
guished from  Latin  grammar  ?  Since  1 1 5  pages  are  devoted  to 
Latin  grammar,  and  the  remaining  six  to  Roman  topography,  litera- 
ture, mythology,  and  antiquities,  it  would  seem  that  the  last  four 
subjects  make  up  "junior  scholarship."  No  place  is  found  for 
Comparative  Philology.  These  sets  of  questions  will  be  welcome 
to  schoolmasters  who  are  too  indolent  to  make  better  sets  for 
themselves.  They  are  arranged  systematically,  and  some  of  the 
sentences  for  translation  into  Latin  are  well  selected.  But  the 
questions  in  the  Appendix  arc  sometimes  oddly  worded  and 
horribly  encyclopaedic.  Mr.  Raven's  schoolboy  would  seem  to 
possess  all  the  varied  knowledge  which  Juvenal  says  was  ex- 
pected of  a  schoolmaster  by  Roman  parents  : — 

dicat  quot  Aeestes  vixerit  annis, 
Quot  Siculas  Phrygibus  viui  donaverit  urnas. 


A  SPANISH  DIARY.* 

"FX  taking  up  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  diary  of  travel  in  so  com-  | 
J-  paratively  untravelled  and  unknown  a  country  as  Spain,  we 
naturally  looked  for  some  of  the  local  colouring,  some  of  the 
pieturesqueness,  some  of  the  Old-World  customs  and  costumes  of 
a  land  which  Gothic  and  Moorish,  Roman  and  Christian  influences 
have  combined  to  stamp  with  a  peculiar  charm.  But  in  this  we 
were  disappointed.  Had  the  author  written  even  a  book  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  other  travellers  there  would  have  been 
a  reason  for  its  existence.  Mr.  Kilgour,  instead  of  setting  himself 
to  give  useful  information,  seems  to  think  that  his  task  is  done  when 
he  has  communicated  to  the  public  every  trilling  incident  which 
he  noticed  in  his  journey.  He  does  so  in  most  remarkable  English. 
On  the  tirst  page  we  find,  for  instance,  in  a  description  of  the 
journey  from  Nice  to  Barcelona,  the  following  passage: — "This 
fleet  has  been  here  several  weeks.  They  were  apparently  all 
anchored  very  securely,  and  no  boats  were  lying  at  or  near  them, 
for  the  sea  happened  to-clay  to  be  rough,  as  the  waves  were  breaking 
in  white  foam  on  the  shore,  and  also  out  at  sea,  as  there  was  what 
is  known  as  '  white  horses  ; '  but  the  ships,  owing  to  their  size  and 
sheltered  position,  were  moving  very  little."  When  stopping  at 
Aries,  the  naive  remark  which  the  author  makes  is,  "Prom  the 
railway  station  can  be  pretty  well  seen  the  remains,  though 
apparently  ruinous,  of  a  large  Roman  amphitheatre."  AVe  never 
yet  heard  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  that  was  not  more  or  less 
in  this  condition,  and  the  remark  remiuds  us  of  the  story 
of  an  American  who  was  asked  how  he  liked  Venice.  His  reply 
was  that  "it  was  a  nice  town,  but  considerably  out  of  repair." 
To  return  to  the  author's  English.  On  page  3  we  find  this 
sentence : — "  Wrhen  you  come  on  the  sea  it  has  rather  a  curious 
appearance,  as  it  extends  on  both  sides  the  line,  F.r.d  it  seems  like 
as  it  was  to  wash  over  it."  At  Perp'gnan  the  remark  on  the 
hotel  is  "  It  was  a  small  and  rather  dirty  kept,  in  fact,  only  a 
common  French  provincial  inn,  though  the  best  in  the  place.'' 
Such  flowers  of  style  are  scattered  over  the  whole  book.  Some- 
times the  sentences  remind  one  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  For  example, 
taking  one  or  two  of  them  quite  at  random : — "  This  is  the  old 
French  province  of  Roussillon,  and  that  in  Spain  a  portion  of  the 
historic  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  thus  oft  and  many  a  time,  as 
it  was  the  frontier  between  the  two  countries  did  the  opposing 
forces  meet  here  in  battle  array."  And  again : — "  This  fore- 
noon we  went  to  see  '  The  Cathedral  of  Cordova,'  which  is  a 
most  remarkable  building  inside,  as  it  is  the  purest  specimen  to 
be  found  anywhere  of  an  ancient  Moslem  mosque,  and  that  was 
when  the  Moors  were  at  their  best;  for  at  the  time  this  building 
was  erected  their  original  Asiatic  savageness  had  been  toned  down 
by  their  intermingling  with  European  civilization,  and  also  the 
softness  derived  from  the  climate  of  Spain,  and  the  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  arts  and  sciences — for  then  Cordova  might 
be  designated  the  most  enlightened  city  in  Europe  as  regards 
these ;  nor  had  they  grown  so  luxurious  as  when  they  built '  the 
Alhambra.'"  Mr.  Kilgour  seems  afraid  to  admire  anything  that  is 
not  English.    He  fears  to  commit  himself  to  definite  praise  as  to 
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anything  that  he  sees.  Everything  is  either  "mean,"  "poor- 
looking,"  "  whitewashed,"  or  "  rather  good."  The  only  enthu- 
siasm he  shows  throughout  the  book  is  when  describing  the 
Holy  Wreek  ceremonies  at  Seville,  and  even  then  his  enthusiasm 
is  but  lukewarm.  In  speaking  of  the  Capilla  Real  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville,  Mr.  Kilgour  says  : — "  Three  tombs  are 
here,  two  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  and  one  in  front  of  the 
altar."  But  he  does  not  tell  us  the  most  interesting  fact  of 
these  tombs — namely,  that  they  are  those  of  Alfonso  X.,  of  Dona 
Beatrix,  wife  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  of  the  notorious  Maria 
Padilla,  the  favourite  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  The  spelling  of  some 
of  the  Spanish  names  is  curious;  the  Puerta  del  Sol  is  spoken 
of  as  the  Porta  del  Sol ;  the  church  of  San  Pablo  at  Seville  is 
called  St.  Paolo  in  one  place,  and  St.  Parlo  in  another.  The 
"  Generalife  "  at  Granada  is  spelled  "  Generalfe,"  and  the  battle 
of  "  Lepanto  "  is  spelled  "  Lapanto."  The  author's  appreciation 
of  rank  leaks  out  now  and  then  in  a  naive  fashion.  At  Malaga 
he  falls  in  with  a  clergyman  and  his  wife  who  had  arrived 
from  Alicante  by  sea,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  he  cannot  refrain 
from  informing  us,  "  was  a  lady  of  title."  Of  art  the  writer 
seems  to  have  very  vague  ideas.  Pictures  must  be  very  "  clear 
and  distinct  "  for  him  to  admire  them.  Of  the  famous  "  Gloria  " 
by  Titian,  which  comforted  Charles  V.  in  his  last  moments,  he 
writes  very  much  as  though  he  were  describing  a  watch.  "  In 
the  chief  gallery,"  he  says,  "  hangs  what  has  been  designated  one 
of  Titian's  masterpieces,  '  His  Gloria,'  but  unfortunately  it  seems 
much  out  of  order,  so  bad,  in  fact,  that  you  cannot  appreciate  its 
merits."  Of  the  spL*.did  picture,  "The  Surrender  of  Breda,"  he 
can  only  say: — "A  subject  picture  by  the  same  artist" 
(Velasquez),  "  styled  '  The  Surrender  of  Breda,"  is  also  hung  in 
this  gallery ;  it  is  his  largest-sized  specimen ;  and,  though, 
numerous  ligures  are  introduced,  each  is  clear  and  distinct.  The 
execution  of  the  horses  in  this  picture  is  of  the  very  highest 
merit.  One  horse  that  occupies  the  foreground  of  this  picture  you 
would  think  had  been  newly  groomed,  so  bright  is  its  colour."  He 
says  nothing  of  the  beautiful  landscape  in  the  background,  of  the 
sympathy  and  pity  shown  in  the  face  and  action  of  the  Spanish 
leader  as  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  humiliated 
opponent,  nothing  of  the  triumphant  demeanour  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  starved,  downcast  appearance  of  the  Dutch  ;  nothing  of 
the  masterly  use  of  but  very  few  colours  in  this  famous  picture, 
with  just  a  bright  pennon  here  and  a  blue  scarf  there;  nothing 
of  the  marvellous  foreshortening  of  the  horse  in  the  foreground, 
which  Velasquez  himself  was  proud  of.  The  photographs,  with 
which  the  book  is  well  provided,  are  excellent  and  succeed,  where 
the  letterpress  fails,  in  giving  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  Spain. 


MINOP.  NOTICES. 

THE  Diary  of  Sir  John  Torkington,  published  in  the  "  Shilling 
Vellum-Parchment  Series"  (1), is  instructive,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  amusing.  Mr.  Loftie,  the  editor,  justly  observes 
that  "  no  apology  is  necessary  for  calling  attention  to  a  veritable 
diary  in  which  the  author's  personal  adventures  are  the  principal 
subject."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  veritable  diary  "  of 
an  English  parson  who  went  as  far  as  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  well  worth  attention,  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  given 
as  a  task.  Sir  John  Torkington  was  obviously  a  worthy  man,  but 
withal  dull.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  persons  who  travel  far 
and  contrive  to  see  very  little.  He  notes  all  the  reliques  he  saw, 
and  the  leagues  he  rode  or  walked.  He  gives  the  names  of  towns 
and  vague  descriptions  of  them  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  get  a  very 
hazy  picture  of  the  scenes  he  passed  through.  It  was  only  when 
he  was  subjected  to  extreme  personal  inconvenience  that  a  sparkle 
even  of  the  feeblest  kind  was  struck  out  of  the  worthy  parson  of 
Mulberton.  At  Jaffa,  for  instance,  he  records  the  following  ad- 
venture:— "  And  as  we  came  owt  of  the  boott  we  war  receyvyd 
by  the  Turkys  and  Sarrasyns,  and  put  in  to  an  old  cave  by  name 
and  tale  there  Screvener  ever  wrytyng  ower  names  man  by  man 
as  we  entyred  in  the  presens  of  the  seyd  lordis,  and  ther  we  lay  in 
the  same  grotte  or  cave  all  nyght  upon  the  stynking  Stable 
grownde  as  well  nyght  as  Day,  ryght  evyll  intretyd  by  the  seyd 
Turkes  Mamies."  In  this  case  we  realize  and  sympathize  with  the 
position  of  poor  Sir  John.  The  work  of  editing  has  been  excel- 
lently done  by  Mr.  Loftie.  He  explains  everything  which  needs 
or  is  capable  of  explanation.  In  one  passage,  however,  he  makes 
a  comment  which  is  at  least  superfluous.  Sir  John  tells  how  he 
made  arrangements  for  his  sea  voyage  from  Venice  with  a  certain 
"  patron,"  who,  according  to  Mr.  Loftie,  was  "probably  a  kind  of 
sixteenth-century  Cook,  who  'personally  conducted'  travellers  to 
Palestine."  Now  the  patron  in  question  can  have  been  nothing 
but  the  "padrone,"  or  skipper  of  the  vessel.  "Patron"  is  still 
good  Castiiian  for  the  master  of  a  fishing-smack  or  coasting  craft. 
Accuracy  must  not  be  sacrificed  even  for  a  jest. 

In  the  same  series  of  "  Miscellaneous  Literature "  Mr. 
Colquhoun's  recent  correspondence  to  the  Times  has  been  pub- 
lished, under  the  rather  ambitious  title  of  The  Truth  about 
Tonquin  (2).     The  collection  is  useful  and   readable.  Mr. 


(1)  Tlie  Veil urn- Parch ment  Shilling  Scries  of  Miscellaneous  Literature — 
Ye  Oldest  JJiarie  of  Englysshe  Travell.  Edited  by  VV.  J.  Loftie.  London: 
Field  &  Tuer. 

(2)  The  Vellum-Parchment  Shilling  Series  of  Miscellaneous  Literature— 
The  Truth  about  Tonquin.    By  A.  It.  Colquhoun.   London:  Field  &  Tuer. 
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Colquhoun  is  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  know  anything 
about  the  scene  of  the  last  French  attempt  to  found  a  colonial 
empire,  and  he  imparts  his  information  in  an  attractive  way. 
Although  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  general  public  retain 
a  strong  impression  of  correspondence  to  newspapers,  it  may  be 
safely  supposed  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Colquhoun's  book  is  by 
this  time  familiar  It  has  been  filtered  to  the  public  ear  bv  so 
many  channels.  The  collection  is  none  the  less  valuable  :  for  it 
gives,  in  a  compact  form,  the  reasons  which  lead  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  to  believe  that  the  Tonquin  adventure  can  do 
no  good  to  France,  and  may  prove  a  serious  nuisance  to  other 
.rowers. 

Captain  Norman's  work  on  the  Tonquin,  or,  as  he  prefers 
to  spell  it,   Tonkin,  question  (3)  is  widely  different  to  Mr. 
Oolquhoun  s,  and  valuable  for  other  reasons.    We  do  not  under- 
stand the  author  to  lay  claim  to  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  country.    He  has  compiled  his  book  very  carefully  out  of 
.trench  Reports  and  from  the  letters  or  other  works  of  French 
authors.    We  have  no  intention  of  describing  Captain  Norman's 
volume  as  a  mere  compilation.    Far  from  it.    He  has  melted  his 
material  down  and  run  it  into  shape  in  a  workmanlike  fashion. 
Ihe  result  of  his  labours  is  an  exhaustive  historical  and  critical 
review  of  the  Tonquin  muddle.    The  author  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  French  colonial  policy.    He  then  proceeds  to  the  "  Geography 
of  ionkin;   its  Customs,  and  Unsuitability  for  Colonization/' 
Nine  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  eleventh,  are  devoted  to  the 
!aft  an*  .P™8res8  of  the  Tonquin  imbroglio  between  1787  and 
|8«2.    1  he  last  three  chapters  deal  with  "  The  Military  Forces  of 
France  and  China,"  "France  as  a  Colonial  Power,"  and  "  France 
as  a  Commercial  Power."   Captain  Norman  handles  all  these  sub- 
jects like  a  writer  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  master  his  facts,  and 
who  can  sum  up  tersely  and  with  precision.    His  book  should  be 
welcome  to  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office,  and 
will  assuredly  be  freely  used  by  the  intelligent  journalist.  All 
that  is  much ;  but  we  think  that  Captain  Norman  has  been  ill 
advised   in   taking  up  his  somewhat  schoolmasterly  attitude 
towards  France.    He  has  a  horror  of  her  greed  for  conquest  which 
strikes  us  as  a  little  childish  in  a  "  late  captain  of  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps  and  90th  Light  Infantry."    There  would  have  been  no 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  and  possibly  no  Captain  Norman,  if  England 
had  acted  on  the  principles  which  he  thinks  should  rule  our 
neighbour^   When  the  author  criticizes  the  colonial  policy  of 
France,  which  has  always  been  at  once  greedy,  showy,  and  vacil- 
lating, he  is  on  safer  ground.    What  we  have  taken  has  been 
annexed  lor  definite  practical  reasons,  and  has  commonly  been 
Kept.    We  have  not  plunged  into  vast  undertakings  for  the  love 
or. doing  something  grandiose,  and  then  got  tired  of  them  in  the 
middle.    Iherefore  we  have  secured  a  good  solid  slice  of  the 
earth  s  surface,  and  done  great  things  with  it.    Still  Captain 
Norman  should  have  reflected  that  the  Englishman  who  derides 
the  frenchman  s  vacillation  and  impracticability  in  this  year  of 
grace  1884  lays  himself  open  to  an  awkward  retort. 

Quite  a  little  crop  of  books  about  Tonquin  and  the  French 
doings  there  has  spring  up  while  the  dispute  is  in  a  state  of 
temporary  quiescence.  The  author  of  Our  Burmese  Wars  and 
Relations  with  Burma,  Ashe  Pyee,  &c,  has  added  his  contribu- 
tion (4J.  His  volume  consists  of  some  forty-six  pages  of  "  Remarks 
on  Hurma,  a  couple  of  rather  hazy  dialogues  between  a  French- 
man and  an  Englishman  on  the  subject  of  Tonquin,  and  a  lono- 
array  of  addenda.  This  last  portion  contains  some  interesting 
matters  of  fact.  The  other  two  consist  mainly  of  wordy  state- 
ments of  the  author's  amiable  belief  that  things  will  "come  round 
and  be  all  square  "  if  only  people  do  not  lose  their  tempers.  It  is 
a  probable  opinion. 

Mrs.  Percival's  life  of  her  brother  Sir  David  Wedderburn  (  O 
belongs  to  a  most  irritating  class  of  book.  It  is  one  of  those  over- 
grown family  biographies  which  tell  us  all  about  some  most 
worthy  person  of  no  particular  distinction  with  a  detail  which 
would  verge  on  being  excessive  in  the  case  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
or  Oorneille.  Such  books  should  be  suppressed  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  dead  man's  kith  and  kin.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand from  Mrs.  Percival's  book  that  Sir  David  Wedderburn  was 
deservedly  loved  and  respected  by  his  friends  and  his  family,  but 
it  is  not  the  less  impossible  to  read  the  four  hundred  and  t'birtv- 
lour  pages  of  this  book  without  experiencing  cruel  boredom.  It  is 
lull  of  the  trivial  details  of  daily  life— tours,  visits,  lunches,  &c  — 
ot  extracts  of  letters  which  possess  no  general  interest,  and  of 
extracts  from  diaries  and  forgotten  articles  in  papers.  There  is 
nothing  m  the  book  which  is  not  creditable  to  the  good  feelino-  of 
the  writer,  and  nothing  which  is  not  honourable  to  the  subject  of 
the  biography,  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  too  much  mere  talk.  ' 

lne  Key.  Dr.  Irons,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth,  has  pub- 
lished an  "  authorized  edition  "  of  his  hymns  and  translations  (6). 
in  the  preface  he  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  "  the  old 


grooves  of  false  feeling  and  the  media  of  questionable  orthodoxy  " 
L  *}*  the  hymns  at  present  used  too  often  run  "must  be 
departed  from."  At  the  same  time  he  points  out  the  great  diffi- 
cu  ties  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  might  be  done  to  improve  the  literary  qualities  of  some  of 

thnnl???  TtT  P?pukr'  buVWe  ima"ine  that  'lt  wil1  be  generally 
thought  that  Dr.  Irons  is  a  little  too  ready  to  condemn  all  the 

thJZT  af  'arc^?-\  !f  they  were  so  indeed,  we  fail  to  see 
why  that  alone  should  be  considered  a  serious  fault  from  the 
devotional  or  indeed  from  any  point  of  view. 

Travellers  who  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  making  a 

S3  P  ?Ut5  AniCY>T  MaUritiu9  "i"  be  obliged  to  Mesfrs 
Donald  Cume  &  Co.  for  their  neat  little  handbook  (7).  It 
gives  much  useful  information  of  a  general  character,  and  a  full 
datesTfsl^  8i2e'  ar™gement,  and 

™"<IhiS  p°rk'  •  8ayoxMr-  G>  S>  Heatley  in  tbe  Preface  to  his  book 
on  Meep  I  arming  (8),  "enters  minutely  into  the  history,  progress 
and  development  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep.  It  specifies  in 
plain  explicit  language  the  many  ailments  to  which  they  are  liable 
and  recommends  the  remedies  that  are  most  efficacious  and  safe 
ior  their  cure.  This  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  qualities 
winch  a  text-book  of  this  kind  should  possess.  Only  the  experi- 
enced sheep-farmer,  however,  could  tell  us  how  far  Mr.  Heatley 
is  as  good  as  his  word.  y 

TwVJT  daySl  W!ien1  ^e  Prime  Minister  has  iust  been  urging  the 
English  farmer  to  look  for  a  resource  in  jam,  Mr.  Whiteheads 
essay  on  Profitable  Fruit  Farming  (9)  should  be  read  with  atten- 
tion The  essay  is  dedicated  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fruiterers,  and  has  a  coat  of  arms  on  the  title-page  representing 
Eve  presenting  the  fatal  apple  to  Adam.  It  is  a  curious  choice  fof 
a  lruiterersarms,  for  that  incident  is  not  the  most  creditable  in 
the  history  of  the  apple. 

Mr  McLaren's  practical  treatise  on  Spinning  Woollen  and 
Worsted  (10)  is,  like  Mr.  Heatley  s  work,  a  technical  work  meant 
then?  C  readers,  and  only  to  be  appreciated  by 

Our  list  of  new  school  books  is  smaller  than  usual.  Vere  Foster's 
Simple  Lessons  in  Water-Color  (sic)  (11)  gives  directions  for  paint- 
ing flowers.    The  illustrations  are  well  executed. 

Mr.  Redhouses  Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Language  (12)  is  a  stout  volume  of  205  pages,  about  twice  the 
size  ot  the  first  of  the  series,  which  included  the  Arabic,  Persian 

least         taDee  t0DgUeS'    TbeSe  b°°ks  glW  SteadUy  in  size  at' 
Mr  Page  has  edited  an  edition  of  the  second  book  of  Horace's 
Odes  (13)  for  Messrs.  Macmillans  "School  Classical  Series." 

Although  Mrs.  Bray  is  only  remembered  as  the  author  of  alon°- 
series  ol  now  forgotten  stories  and  of  a  Life  of  Stothard,  her 
Autobiography  (i£  is  well  worth  reading.    It  gives  a  pleasant 
little  picture  ot  a  wholesome  life,  and  some  curious  sketches  of  the 
literary  world  of  England  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
Autobiography  ends  many  years  before  Mrs.  Bray's  death  in  188* 
at  the  great  age  of  94.    Mr.  Kempe,  the  editor,  supplies  what  is 
wanting  in  his  introduction.    Among  his  other  additions  is  an 
extract  from  Mrs.  Bray's  diary  which  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  a 
history  of  the  relations  of  authors  and  publishers,  if  such  a  thino- 
ever  comes  to  be  written.    "  On  the  occasion  of  the  reprint  of  he? 
novels,  says  Mr.  Rempe,  "she  inserts  the  petition TMrs.  Bray 
always  wrote  out  her  prayers]  that  <  Mason  and  Logman  and 
myself  may  continue  to  act  honourably  and  honestly  and  peaceably 
towards  each  other.'  »    In  the  Autobiography  the  most  interesting 
passages  are  those  which  give  Mrs.  Bray's  correspondence  with 
toouthey.    fehe  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the  Laureate,  which 
he  seems  to  have  repaid  with  a  good  deal  of  friendly  advice  and 
praise    His  letters  show,  like  everything  else  we  know  about 
him,  that  he  must  have  been  the  most  laborious  of  men,  and  con- 
tain references  to  his  sufferings  from  persecution  by  «  our  present 
Evangelicals  '  and  others.  It  appears  from  the  Autobiography  that 
England  must  have  produced  a  great  number  of  untutored  poetical 
geniuses  111  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  that  they  had  the 
most  remarkable  luck  in  the  way  of  getting  subscriptions  to  editions 
of  their  works. 

_  "  Although  the  popular  education  movement,"  savs  Mr.  Godard 
111  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  George  Birkbeck  (15),  "is  one  of  the 
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most  important  outgrowths  of  a  most  progressive  era,  probably 
little  is  known  at  the  present  time  concerning  him  who  was  it's 
pioneer."  The  Life  he  has  written  probably  does  all  that  can  now 
be  done  to  supply  the  want.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  short ; 
but  it  might  have  been  even  further  compressed.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  purely  trivial  matter  about  the  subscriptions  of  Lord  A. 
and  the  speeches  of  Mv.  B.  which  might  have  been  spared.  At 
the  end,  too,  there  are  several  pages  of  quite  superfluous  matter 
about "  Legislation  and  Civilization  "  and  the  results  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

It  has  been  maintained  with  some  plausibility  that  it  is  the 
compositor's  business  to  look  after  the  stops.  From  the  poiut  of 
view  of  the  writer  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory.  It  is 
certainly  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  any  good  working  rule 
for  the  proper  management  of  commas  and  semicolons.  The 
puzzled  writer,  or  compositor,  who  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty 
will^  therefore  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Allardyce  at  least  for  the  in- 
tention to  help  him.  How  far  the  rules  given  in  his  pretty  little 
booklet  on  Stops  (16)  will  prove  of  practical  value  we  "cannot 
undertake  to  say.  They  look  sound,  but  then  their  due  applica- 
tion depends  wholly  on  the  taste  of  the  writer.  At  the  end  Mr. 
Allardyce  gives  the  useful  example  of  bow  to  correct  a  proof— an 
art  which  some  of  those  who  live  by  the  pen  never  master 
thoroughly. 

Scotch  ecclesiastical  writers  are  undoubtedly  too  much  inclined 
to  skip  the  pre-Reformation  period  of  their  Church  history.  With 
the  respectable  object  of  giving  his  parishioners  some  account  of 
a  period  of  which  they  were  probably  wholly  ignorant,  Mr.  Robert 
Paton,  minister  of  Kirkinner,  delivered  them  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Church  in  Scotland  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
down  to  the  final  victory  of  the  Roman  ritual  (17).  He  writes  in 
a  temperate  way,  but  has,  like  many  modern  Scotchmen,  a  great 
weakness  for  hazy  rhetoric.  His  style  is  not  wholly  free  either 
from  jokes  of  the  smaller  kind.  There  is  neither  wit  nor  sense  in 
such  a  sentence  as  this : — "  All  Europe  we  see  [i.e.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  middle  ages]  with  its  night-cap  on,  composing  itself 
to  sleep ;  and,  while  the  dark  cloud  creeps  "over  the  sky,  sleeping 
soundly.'' 

Of  the  making  of  apologies  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  there  is  no 
end.  The  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay  (iS)  has  been  moved  by  Father 
Stevenson's  preface  to  the  Life  by  Claude  Nau  to  try  once  more  and 
save  Mary's  moral  character  at  the  expense  of  her  understanding. 
He  is  not  much  more  successful  thau  his  predecessors  in  proving 
her  imbecility. 

Mr.  Forbes  Leith  has  applied  himself  to  the  life  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent Queen  of  Scots.  He  has  executed  a  most  readable 
translation  of  Turgot's  Latin  history  of  St.  Margaret,  the  wife 
of  Malcolm  Kenmore  (19).  There  can  be  no  more  wholesome 
reading  than  this  beautiful  biography  of  a  woman  who  was 
a  saint  without  ceasing  to  do  her  duty  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  The  volume  is  prettily  got  up,  with  good  print,  and  fair 
illustrations. 

Mr.  Bissell's  Lav;  of  Asylum  in  Israel  (20)  is  an  apparently 
careful  and  learned  treatise  on  an  obscure  historical  question. 

The  "  Apology  "  (21 ),  as  Mr.  Bleckley  calls  his  account  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Socrates,  is,  and  that  he  does  not  say,  a 
diluted  version  of  what  Mr.  Grote  had  already  written  on"  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Hodder  M.  Westropp  publishes  in  a  handsome  form  a  series 
of  _  lectures  delivered,  on  the  archfeology  of  Rome,  before  the 
British  and  American  Archaeological  Society(22).  He  covers  the 
whole  ground,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  days  of  the 
Empire. 

When  agitators  are  busy  on  the  subject  of  Highland  land  it  is  a 
happy  idea  to  collect  the  letters  published  last  summer  in  the 
Times{2$).  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  and  they  are 
possibly  open  to  criticism,  but  they  give  a  number  of  useful  facts 
in  a  convenient  form. 

The  Never  Never  Land  is,  it  seems,  the  name  given  by  the 
colonists  to  Queensland,  or  a  part  of  it.  Over  this  land  Mr. 
Stirling  has  ridden,  and  he  publishes  with  apologies,  an  account 
of  his  ride  (24).    The  apologies  were  unnecessary.    With  the 
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exception  of  some  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  hideous,  the  book 
is  a  very  respectable  specimen  of  it's  class.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  retain  a  clear  impression  of  the  country  described  after  getting 
through  many  chapters  about  straggling  towns,  squatters,  the 
bush,  and  the  kangaroo  ;  but  that  is  the  case  with  ninety-nine  de- 
scriptions out  of  a  hundred. 

As_  it  is  blessed  with  freedom  from  little  wars,  the  colony 
of  British  Honduras  (25)  attracts  very  little  attention.  It  produces 
mahogany,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about  it.  Readers  in  search 
of  further  information  may  consult  a  book  by  Mr.  Morris,  Director 
of  Public  Gardens  and  Plantations  in  Jamaica.  He  went  there 
on  an  official  visit,  and  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the 
country.  Even  from  his  account,  however,  it  appears  to  be  the 
sort  of  place  to  go  to  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
exhausted. 

In  the  disguise  of  a  book  for  children,  and  with  interruptions  of 
conversation  of  the  Sandford  and  Merton  stamp,  "  Pater"  gives 
an  account  of  a  tour  in  Norway  (26).  The  children  of  the  party 
seem  to  have  had  a  good  time." 

The  indefatigable  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  formed  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Little  Essays "  (27)  of  Charles  Lamb's  by  making- 
snippets  from  his  letters.  The  practice  is  not  to  be  commended, 
but  Lamb  stands  such  treatment  better  than  most  writers 
would  do. 

We  have  received  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Paterson's  reprint 
of  Motteux's  Bon  Quixote  (28).  It  is  well  printed,  but  of  some- 
what unwieldy  size. 

Professor  Henry  Morley  has  added  Defoe's  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year  (29)  and  Locke  on  Civil  Government  (30)  to  his 
series  of  cheap  reprints.  A  short  essay  on  the  author  is  prefixed 
to  each  volume  by  the  editor. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  a  new  edition  of  that  strong,  though 
unequal,  story  Mehalah  (31). 

Mr.  A.  B.  Bach's  work  on  Musical  Education  and  Vocal 
Culture  (32)  has  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  Alexander  Palma 
di  Cesnola's  handsome  work  on  the  Cvpriot  antiquities  (33)  a 
second. 

We  have  to  notice  May's  useful  British  and  Irish  Press 
Guide  (34),  which  has  reached  its  eleventh  year. 

Sell's  Dictionary  (35)  covers  a  wider  field,  and  not  only  gives 
business  details,  but  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information. 

The  twenty-first  volume  of  the  indispensable  Statesman  s  Year 
Book  (36)  has  now  appeared. 

The  equally  indispensable  Bod  for  1884  (37)  is  also  within 
reach,  and  prepared  to  run  its  race  with  Ridgway's  Parliamentary 
Manual  (38).  * 

We  need  only  mention  the  three  clerical  "  Dods,"  The  Clergy 
List  (39),  The  Clergy  Directory  (40),  and  The  Official  Year  Book 
(41)  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 

(42)  The  Railway  Companies  Directory  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
book which  should  be  a  treasure  to  the  more  or  less  fortunate 
persons  who  possess  railway  shares.  It  gives  ample  information 
on  the  whole  subject  in  a  clear  way,  and  has  a  good  index. 
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(4)  Etudes  sur  le  regime  Jinanck 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  NE,W,book  from  M-  Emile  Monte'gut  (1)  is  always  welcome, 
7      and  the  present  volume  of  essays  which  he  has  published  on 
four  of  the  chief  illustrations  of  French  literature  durino-  the 
present  century  is  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  his  best.    For  our 
part,  the  book  is  specially  interesting  to  us  because  the  essays 
which  compose  it  date  from  very  different  periods— one,  that  on 
Beranger,  as  far  back  as  1858 ;  another,  on  Alfred  de  Vigny,  from 
1867,  while  those  on  Musset  and  Nodier  are  recent.    In  such  a 
collection  the  permanent  characteristics  of  an  author's  criticism— 
the  qualities  which  are  his  own  and  not  merely  due  to  a  prevalent 
fashion  or  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  writers— are  sure  to 
emerge  most  clearly.   That  the  result  is  favourable  to  M.  Monte'gut 
need  hardly  be  said  here.   There  is  no  living  French  critic  who  is  his 
superior  injinesse.m  range  of  appreciation,  in  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  from  woodenness.  On  Beranger  he  seems  to  us  a  little  severe,  but 
this  very  severity  is  instructive.    To  take  a  curiously  different,  yet 
parallel  instance,  the  attitude  of  all  the  most  accomplished  French 
critics  towards  Beranger  has  much  of  the  same  characteristics  to 
an  Englishman's  eye  which  Frenchmen  seem  to  see  in  the  attitude  of 
some  accomplished  English  critics  towards  Byron.  In  both  cases  the 
foreigner  excuses  occasional  bad  taste,  platitude,  and  convention- 
ality more  easily  than  the  native.    On  Nodier  M.  Monte'gut  is  ex- 
cellent—how excellent  it  perhaps  requires  a  good  deai°of  fami- 
liarity with  the  voluminous  and  unequal  subject  to  perceive.  His 
essay  on  Musset  (though  all  essays  on  Musset  which  have  merit 
must,  to  some  extent,  ring  changes  on  the  same  and  a  few  notes) 
shows  his  eminently  literary  faculty  of  appreciation  and  expres- 
sion. Best  of  all,  however,  is  perhaps  that  on  the  other  great  Alfred. 
Accomplished  as  is  Vigny's  executive  power,  singularly  original  as 
was  his  conception  of  style  (we  are  glad  to  find  M.  Montegut 
dwelling  on  the  remarkable  fashion  in  which  he  again  and  again 
turned  out  masterpieces  in  manners  which  others  took  up°and 
gained  credit  for),  he  is  undoubtedly  more  a  critic's  favourite  than  a 
general  reader's.    He  could  not  meet  with  a  critic  more  capable 
of  expounding  him  than  M.  Monte'gut. 

M.  Louis  Desprez  (2)  has  an  agreeable  manner  in  a  disagreeable 
cause  ;  he  writes  with  vigour  and  not  without  elegance  ;  and  when 
he  tells  us  how  we  the  wicked  anti-naturalist  critics  are  destined 
to  be  crushed  uuder  the  triumphant  progress  of  Zolaism,  we  do 
not  feel  much  inclined  to  do  more  than  smile  amiably  at  him. 
Unluckily  he  shows  more  than  once  that  lie  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  criticism.  Thus,  he  says  half  apologetically  in  his 
preface,  "  Qui  sympathise  avec  M.  Cherbuliez  deteste  d'instinct 
Flaubert."  In  that  case  we  may  inform  him  that  "  qui,"  though  he 
may  be  an  excellent  person,  though  he  may  speak  with  the  tongues 
of  men  and  angels,  is  not  a  critic.  No  "critic  detests  anything 
except  that  which  is  bad  per  se,  and  in  its  own  style. 

M.  Gustave  Merlet's  (3)  careful  and  laborious  work  on  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Empire  deserves  praise,  which,  however,  can  only 
be  given  to  it  by  allowance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  three 
large  volumes  thrown  away  on  a  period  which  is  not  only  a  very 
short  one,  but  one  of  the  least  fertile  and  satisfactory  in  French 
literature,  while  the  abundant  citations  incorporated  in  the  text  give 
the  book  an  appearance  of  bookmaking,  which  is  perhaps  deceptive, 
but  certainly  uninviting. 

_  Twelve  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  fiscal  economy  of  a 
single  country  during  a  single  century  of  the  middle  ages  (4)  are 
not  to  be  briefly  reviewed.  But  M.  Vuitry 's  book  may  be  intro- 
duced with  some  confidence  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

There  are  those  who  think  (and  we  own  that  we  share  this 
heresy)  the  prose  of  the  latest  elected  of  French  Academicians 
better  than  his  poetry.  Such  persons  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
M.  Lemerre  has  published,  in  the  well-known  pocket  shape, 
M.  Francois  CoppeVs  Idylle  pendant  le  siege  (5)  and  his  still  more 
attractive  Contes  en  prose. 

M.  Cotteau's  volume  on  Japan,  China,  and  Cochin  China  (6)  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  on  Siberia,  to  which  it  forms  a  con- 
clusion. The  subject  is  more  hackneyed;  the  scenes  (except 
Japan)  seem  more  hurriedly  painted  ;  and  the  author  indulges  in 
more  of  the  commonplace  of  travel-writing,  such  as  grumbles  at 
steamboat  arrangements,  at  his  fellow-travellers,  and  so  forth. 
His  books  of  travel,  however,  are  generally  readable ;  and  that 
adjective  need  not  be  refused  to  this  one.  Japan  being  decidedly 
over-written  by  others,  and  the  Chinese  portion  of  the°book  very 
perfunctory,  the  best  part  may  be  said  to  be  that  on  Tonquiu, 
whither  M.  Cotteau  paid  a  short  visit  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
1  resent  war,  and  on  Cochin  China.  The  illustrations  are  "-ood. 
So  are  those  of  M.  Brau  de  St.  Pol-Lias's  sketch  of  the  pacified 
districts  of  Acheen  (7).  We  noticed  about  a  year  ago  the 
author's  book  on  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  was  in  a  sense 
the  first  part  of  this  on  Western  Dutch  Sumatra.  As  we 
then  pointed  out,  the  writer  is  an  enthusiastic,  but  not  an  ag- 


gressively enthusiastic,  advocate  of  French  colonization,  from 
the  commercial  rather  than  the  political  point  of  view.  His  en- 
gravings show  that,  if  the  monkeys  of  Sumatra  are  extremely  like 
men,  the  men  of  Sumatra  return  the  compliment  bv  being  remark- 
ably like  monkeys.  Mine,  de  Tallenay  (whose  "  cuts  "  are  more 
ambitious,  but  somewhat  less  obviously  faithful,  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding  travellers)  has  written  a  useful  book  (8)  about  a  not 
very  much  visited  country.  She  has  incorporated  with  the  notes 
of  her  own  and  her  husband's  journey  along  the  coast,  and  of  their 
excursions  here  and  there  into  the  interior,  much  information 
about  Venezuelan  history,  politics,  and  literature,  concerning  all 
which  it  is,  at  least,  probable  that  the  majority  of  her  readers  will 
be  ignorant.  Opinions  differ  on  the  question  whether  this  old  and 
respectable  practice  is  an  improvement  to  a  book  of  travels  or 
not. 

(8)  Souvenirs  du  Venezuela.    Par  Jenny  de  Tallenay.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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EGYPT. 

("N  ENERAL    GRAHAM'S    second   battle   with  the 
JT  Soudanese  was  even  harder  fought  than  his  first, 
and  that,  in  the  proportions  and  conditions  of  the  matter, 
is  the  highest  possible  praise.    The  best  troops  in  the  world 
might  envy  the  gallantry  of  the  Arabs  who  broke  the 
Second  Brigade  and  for  a  time  captured  its  guns ;  while  the 
Tally  and  recovery  of  that  brigade  might  (to  speak  modestly) 
not  always  have  been  accomplished  even  by  very  good 
troops.    As  before,  a  more  generous  and  thoughtful  equip- 
ment of  the  expedition  would  have  enabled  it  to  accomplish 
its  objects  far  more  cheaply.    But,  as  before,  so  long  as  the 
almost  entirely  avoidable  character  of  the  slaughter  on  both 
sides  is  not  considered,  the  battle  is  a  satisfactory  enough 
subject  of  consideration.    Judging  by  Lord  Hartington's 
programme  of  Monday,  it  will  not  be  the  last  fought,  even 
if  the  Government  does  not  give  effect  to  General  Gordon's 
wishes  and  open  the  road  from  Souakim  to  Berber.  Very 
possibly,  after  the  surprising  advances  of  their  policy  re- 
cently, they  may  do  this,  and  may  set  to  work  to  clear 
the  Eastern  Soudan  generally  and  rescue  Kassala.  There 
<?aii  be  no  objection  to  all  this,  except  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  done  months  ago,  that  the  doing  of  it  would 
have  saved  infinite  expense  of  life  and  money,  and  that 
it  will  have  to  be  done  now  at  nearly  the  most  unfavour- 
able period  of  the  year  instead  of  at  quite  the  most  favour- 
able.   But  these  are  now  chronic  and  invariable  objections 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  English  Government.   The  Pro- 
crastination Department,  as  it  may  be  called,  to  vary  a 
little  Lord  Lytton's  pleasant  suggestion  of  Monday  night, 
has  been  at  work  again  ;  that  is  all.    There  is  yet  nothing 
absolutely  lost  in  Egypt,  owing  to  the  special  favour  of 
the  Upper  Powers  and  the  gallantry  of  Englishmen.  One 
feels  rather  inclined  to  parody  a  famous  criticism  and  apply 
it  to  Mi\  Gladstone's  Ministry,  in  the  form  that  nothing 
but  such  luck  could  get  the  better  of  such  blunders,  and 
that  nothing  but  such  blunders  could  minimize  the  ellect 
of  such  luck. 

Lord  Hartington's  speech  of  Monday,  however,  which  for 
the  first  time  really  affords  something  like  that  declaration 
of  policy  which  the  Ministry  have  alternately  refused  to 
give,  and  described  themselves  as  having  given,  and  which 
makes  the  proceedings  of  the  expeditionary  force  for  the 
first  time  intelligible,  has  many  other  points  of  interest. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  that  it  was  Lord  Hartincton  who 
was  put  up  to  make  it,  or  chose  to  make  it,  or  blundered 
into  it  during  the  occultation  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
has  desperately  alarmed  and  annoyed  the  extreme  Radical 
party,  much  of  whose  time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to 
gloss  it  over,  and  it  has  proportionately  comforted  the 
moderate  Liberals,  who  were  beginning  to  despair  of  their 
leaders.  To  the  impartial  observer  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  if  it  had  not  been  so 
obviously  fitted,  not  to  say  calculated,  to  produce  these 
identical  effects.  Those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
personnel  of  politics  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  Lord  Hartington  is  the  ideal 
of  an  honest,  plain,  good  man,  or  whether  his  faculty  of 
artful  dodging  is  equal  to  that  of  the  most  accomplished 
creations  of  the  novelist's  genius.  Lord  Hartington  is 
always  blurting  out,  or  seeming  to  blurt  out,  exactly  the 
kind  of  statement  which  is  wanted  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
some  particular  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Now  the 
dejected  and  semi-mutinous  Radicals  are  comforted  with 


assurances  that  England  is  going  to  clear  out  of  Egypt  in 
six  months ;  now  the  moderate  Liberals,  fluttered  by  the 
thoughts  of  a  wholesale  enfranchisement  of  treason,  are 
refreshed  by  Lord  Hartington's  doubts  as  to  the  suitable- 
ness of  Reform  Bills  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  Unfor- 
tunately the  practical  results  of  these  encouraging,  if  casual, 
remarks  often  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  The  hearts 
of  the  Radicals,  lifted  up  by  Lord  Hartington's  six  months 
speech,  were,  long  before  the  six  months  were  over,  "  fracted 
"  and  corroborate"  by  discovering  that  there  was  not  the 
least  hope  of  any  such  evacuation.  The  spirits  of  such  mode- 
rate Liberals  as  rejoiced  at  Lord  Hartington's  Irish  doubts 
must  be  in  doleful  dumps  now  that  the  Cabinet  (with  Lord 
Hartington  consenting)  have  brought  in  a  Bill  to  en- 
franchise the  Irish  anarchists  in  a  mass.  These  precedents 
are  not  cheerful ;  but  there  is  one  hope  for  the  new  watch- 
word of  "  The  Red  Sea  for  England  !  "  It  has  been  received 
by  the  public  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  an  English  Government  to  drop  it 
again  ;  and  the  operations  in  which  that  Government  has 
engaged  are  themselves  almost  certain  to  entail  other  ope- 
rations which  will  make  a  backing-out  policy  nearly  hope- 
less. Now  that  Lord  Hartington  has  avowed,  what  some 
of  Lord  Hartington's  critics  have  been  pointing  out  for 
months,  that  there  are  European  Powers  who  are  longing 
to  be  at  the  Egyptian  Littoral,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
inconvenient  to  have  them  there ;  now  that  he  has  defined 
and  emphasized  the  previous  vagueness  of  the  Government 
policy  generally  by  asserting  that  we  must  stay  in  Egypt, 
not  merely  till  we  have  set  up  an  apparently  stable  Govern- 
ment, but  till  we  have  the  amplest  proof  by  experience  that 
the  Government  really  is  stable — there  is  no  need  to  press  for 
annexation,  which  might  shock  the  European  Powers,  or  for 
a  protectorate  which,  though  virtually  inevitable,  need  not 
nominally  be  proclaimed.  To  go  back  to  what  was  said  long 
ago,  a  wise  man  does  not  clamour  for  the  fee-simple  when 
he  has  a  peppercorn-lease  indefinitely  renewable. 

But  if  the  Government,  with  the  ominous  exception  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  appear  to  be  in  a  hot  and  cheerful  fit  as  to 
Egypt  proper  and  the  Littoral,  they  are  still  cold  as  to 
Khartoum  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  We  have  never 
varied  since  the  news  of  Hicks  Pasha's  defeat  (we  do 
not  know  that  any  one  who  knows  the  facts,  except  the 
fanatics  of  non-intervention,  ever  has  varied)  as  to  the 
imbecility  of  abandoning  the  northern  gate  of  Central 
Africa,  the  post  which  commands  all  the  Upper  Nile,  the 
centre  of  the  Soudan  trade-routes,  the  landward  station  of 
the  roads  leading  from  that  coast,  which  we  are  now 
lavishing  money  and  men  to  clear  and  hold.  It  is  now 
tolerably  certain  (and  here  the  interregnum  gave  Lord 
Hartington  another  opportunity  of  letting  a  valuable  cat  out 
of  a  hitherto  tightly-tied  bag)  that  General  Gordon  is,  as 
it  always  seemed  incredible  he  should  not  be,  of  the  same 
mind.  The  absurd  pecans  of  victory  which  were  raised  over 
his  doings  when  he  had  as  yet  done  nothing  are  hushed,  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  support  of  some  kind  at 
Khartoum  ;  but  it  is  still  not  clear  that  the  Government 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  give  him  that  support,  and  there- 
fore pressure  must  still  be  put  on  it.  Hitherto  that 
pressure  has  worked  admirably,  and  the  persistence  of  the 
Opposition  has  deserved  nobly  of  the  country.  The  debate 
on  the  Vote  of  Confidence  forced  the  Government  to  send 
General  Graham  ;  the  debate  in  Supply  elicited  from  Lord 
Hartington  the  remarkable  declarations  here  commented 
on,  and  the  confession  just  noticed  to  the  effect  that  the 
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men  will  ti,LJ  ^fP  ?  matter  on  winch  reasonable 
1™  *  themselves  very  little.  The  anti-slavery 
e?trfmely  careful  and  troubled  about 
good  X ;  The  nonTf  the  Government,  they  may  have  a 
alarmed  at  anv  ,1  r  'T  °n  mon°maniacS  are  naturally 
poSewiSt  fl°m  the  P°Iic^of  retirement,  im- 

possible without  rescuing  ;  but,  if  the  country  will  not  stand 
that,  at  any  rate  immediately  after  rescuing     Thpv  *JT 

lm  the  matter  at  slake  is  really  the  interest  of  England 

S  sh  T  T  ,1Srth.ei'  that  E^P«an~that  is  to  say 
J    Tsh  T Iiil°ds 'Je  kept  on  the  reins  at  Khartoum  or  else 

ts?raeiSSWhhS  fi  jf™ 
inasmuch  as  the  coi:m^of0tfheEaL^s1^tpSttotime' 
and  as  the  perpetual  defence  of  a  ^f^g^t^S 
be  ruinous  to  her  finances:  for  the  sake  nf  +i !  p 
behind  Egypt  in  the  future,  whenever  i  m?ay  L    me  olee 
more  to  open  the  Soudan  to  European  trade  and 

E  of  Itir^  qmtf  imPossibIe>  with  the  help  of 
pi"m-e  olf  trrn  D°NS.  feneraIshiP^nd  of  constant 
F?ssure  on  the  Government  in  Parliament,  to  make  the 
Mmistry  accept  this.    They  would  have  to  e^t  sonTe  woi  c  s 

&£1££££K5S cliefc  \° them; and  when 

luxury  C°Untiy'  lndu]gence  in  it  is  a  venial 
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B     GLADSTONE'S   devoted  followers  sometimes 

empto^gut  ttrsf  w^  if  £ 
their  revered  and  trusted  leader     Tfel  T     ,  foJ?we.d  b7 

nd  th    H„  ,  Pr°'><ir  ?°  f">l"«  tie  Coverlet 

Pari    w7T?      Com?1<,?s  t>ya  mob  meeting  in  Hyde 

mltat  on  fr^^ZS?**  \ 
formula  ,„»,„  „ L,«  „n      it feS™**? 

**,  *J  PSP«»  St  Illative  S2d  mtl^lS 

token  precedence  of  other  Ministerial  mea^tes    but  % 

x-niLLips  and  a  Mr.  Lloyd  who  are  resne^VoKr  v 
and  Secretary  of  the  Reform  L  a    !  2  J     I  Treasurer 
is  in  earnest     TW«m       •  i  ,  -§     that  the  Government 
i  m  earnest     Riobablyno  inhabitant  of  London  had  heard 

w  tt  77  admitted  to  an  interview  with  SiV 

confidence  ought  to  be  renosed  in  Mr-  ^*piess  ground  that 

worth  noting  that  one  of  4«  fl/or  on<     It;  ls 

who  pretend"  to  express  the  f!  f  P^posals  of  those 
future1  municipal  3ZJ£  £  hTa«£? £2*  -*? 
force  should  be  made    for  fho  ^splay  of  physical 

Parliament     If  !      ,„     /  f •  pUrp0Se  of  intimidating 

conbolofL^^ht^r?^  P°SSeSSed  the 

not  of  i860  miS  peSi1  ^nr1^*1?11  * the  H>'de  Park  I 
o"fc  pernaps  be  permitted  or  countenanced  by 


1  S^msse  SSfsrr to 

"•''f  "g-ded  an  exdusively  politic    move^nent  pfc 
local  i  evolution  which  commanded  general  sunnnrt     t  j 

which i  he  isx^A 

aifd"  wl fh  Jf  bea?mittedthat  an  alliance  withMr^Km 
Zt  ,  i  i  6  ™known  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Lloyd  J 
Ltrp^lS.°^Cti0nable  tLan  a  «■**«*»  wXtnt 

Unless  the  Government  and  the  House  are  disnnsprT 
to  receive  inspiration  from  Hyde  Park  thL  ;!  > .   1  ! 
suppose  that  the  professed  hopL  of Ik  ^    ^  ipa  Tform 

fefr  W  IT  ^  more  di-PP°-ted.  Theret  n  Tdo«bfc 
tnat  bir  VV.  Harcourt  will  introduce  the  Pill  *i  UUI> 
sent  Session,  and  that  he  will  do  h  fbest  to  pa  s" 
time  will  scarcelv  suffix  +i,„  r  ■  P;  J  out  the 
complicated  S™^^  ^^1°^  n6CeSSarily 
what  more  than  three  weefaTSd^Tn^fe^X 

S2Sn     r  not/et  absolutely  Certain  that  III ifi 
chise  Bill  will  be  read  a  second  time  before  Easter  •  ^  i 

s:  m*  ;rgs  "!!■ w  !fen  -SSSmsets 

?  S?s°\e-    ™,e  ordinary  but  indispensable  business  of 

d  ar  ToPeeCL'  Wl11 ,Pr°VOke  °PP°siti0n  0Q  ever/"oinTo? 
detail.  To  carry  such  a  measure  in  the  second  half  of  a 
Session  already  occupied  with  one  more  impoLnt  tonic 
may  perhaps  not  be  impossible,  but  it  3l  be  dff 
cult;  and  the  most  competent  judges  have  fully  satisfied" 

SSvTiil  1      "  that'  --rthefis  lgmUni! 

cipahty  will  be  sooner  or  later  established  •  but  delav  will 
increase  the  probability  that  security  may  be  taLn  aihSt 
the  worst  abuses    If  the  promoters  ooMult^p^K 

^imlrobabfe:11  "  ^  Pr6Sent  ^  - -garded  as 

RafefXb'wvf^  ^  the  Par°chial  Mucuses  and 
naaical  Clubs  which  constitute  the  Associatinn  toV« 

serious  interest  in  the  rimh^tiUrt^otlfo  prT 

approval  of  the  scheme;  yet  no  class  is  more  dSp  '  ?n 

fffS  Pvhe  eCOn0mical  and J'udici0us  -anagementT4c"l 
£  -*    7  C?nS6nt  ifc  is  understood  that  the  ques 

t  ons  at  issue  are  exclusively  political.  Neither  partv  at 
taches  serious  importance  to  the  conventional  arguin^^nUhat 
a  new  motive  power  is  needed  to  deal  wil*  aS^ttS 

wS^JaSr  SUPP,Vf  gaS  °r  Water-  The  ^oltive 
beei  k  f  nits  present  Coloration,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  faults  was  assuredly  not  wanting  in  audacity  The 

a  oot  hom  Mr.    Firth   and   his   meeting    bavin*  no 

?m»™v  mci  t  I"        ^ eUding  t0  beHeVe  t4t  municip.:!  < 
se/10f. '7  contemplated.    Eadical  Clubs  as 

gfiff        s     nvoIous  matters  such  as  Pa^r  ™*  1 
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If,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  Municipal  Bill 
were  carried  during  the  present  year,  the  new  organization 
might  perhaps  exercise  some  influence  on  redistribution  of 
seats.    The  Government  appears  at  present  to  shrink  from 
the  experiment  of  allotting  to  London  the  whole  number 
of  seats  to  which  it  might  be  entitled  by  population  A 
representation  numerically  equal  to  that  of  Scotland  and 
to   four-fifths   of  the   representation   of    Ireland  would 
undoubtedly  seem   excessive   and  invidious;    but  a  Cor- 
poration elected  by  a  population  of  four  millions  mi-lit 
add  considerable   weight   to  tbe   demand  for  equal  and 
nmform   representation.      In   this   and  other  cases  the 
political  character  of   the   new  Municipality  will  exer- 
cise injurious  influence.    At  present,  both  the  City  Cor- 
poration and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are,  with 
all  their  defects,  independent  of  party.    The  demagogies 
"who  propose  to  arrange  open-air  meetings  evidently  care  for 
nothing  else.    In  their  immediate  object  of  accelerating  the 
legislation  m  which  they  profess  to  be  interested  they  will 
almost  certainly  faH;  and  it  maybe  hoped  that  they  will 
not  succeed  in  disturbing  and  alarming  the  peaceable  popu- 
lation. _  The  coarser  forms  of  agitation  would  not  be  needed 
t  th%,  habitants  of  London   really  took  an  interest  in 
Mr.  Firth  s   enterprise.    In  such  questions   as  the  in- 
ternal  administration   of  a  great  city  popular  opinion 
ought  undoubtedly  to   be  consulted  ;    but   it   is  noto- 
rious that  the  present  system,  if  it  commands  little  en- 
thusiasm, excites  no  general  discontent.    It  is  only  since 
the  proposed  change  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  that 
it  became  possible  even  to  induce  Radical  Clubs  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  London.    All  former  schemes 
for  creating  a  Municipality  have  been  withdrawn  before 
they  have  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
Ihe  Promoters  of  the  present  agitation  may,  perhaps,  learn 
from  Mr  Gladstone's  answer  to  their  remonstrances  that 
he  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  measure.    It  is  more  to 
his  purpose  to  complain  of  the  imaginary  obstruction  which 


-         .  .  ,  .    X_  -luajjuiaijf   UUbLl  UCLlOn  WHICH 

is,  according  to  his  favourite  theory,  fatal  to  almost  all  his 
beneficial  legislation.  If  obstruction  consists  in  dispropor- 
tionate attention  bestowed  on  secondary  matters  to  the 
detriment  of  more  important  questions,  the  introduction  of 
t^SSS^5£S&  actual  *****  of  business  would 


RUSSIA  AT  MEEV. 
rp HE  debate  on  this  important  subject  in  the  House  of 
LordsA  °n  Monday  was,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  the 
St  f^tTF  Te,Wh°  rePresents  ^  the  assembly 
*J  ch  is  best  fitted  to  deal  with  such  subjects  knowledgi 
and  experience  on  the  particular  point  spoke,  and,  with  one 
exception  every  one  who  spoke  was  equal  to  the  oppor! 
tunity.  The  career  of  Lord  Iyijiberley  if  that  stately 
word  may  be  applied  to  the  promenade  of  respectable  and 
accommodating  incompetence  which  has  transferred  the 
present  Indian  Secretary  from  one  department  of  s£  e  to 
another-made  it  necessary  that  he  should  speak,  and  the 

™S6inltiv  KQ™LEY™de  &  -cessary  th'at  he  should  , 
Kf  "^y-    0f  hf  nothing  more  need  be  said.  The 
JJuke  of  Argyll,  with  characteristic  vigour,  abandoned  and  1 
made  nothing  of  his  former  theory  cAS^S&°S 
Russian  advance  through  Central  Asia.    Lord  ESSSwf 
revived  with  courage  the  exploded  fallacies  of  ,  8So.  As  toZ 
Afghan  policy  of  the  late  Government,  Lord  GraxNVille  in  n 
speech  which  really  deserved  the  highest  pmise  maSw 
adm^ted  that  everything  the  Opposition  aaM w^SX 
fessed  that  he  had  been  aware  of  the  truth  all  along,  and'S 
an  amiable  effrontery  probably  not  possible  to  any  o  her  W 
statesman  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  Z  ver 
done  anything  to  give  effect  to  his  convictions.  On  the  other 
side  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  CarnL^  aiS 
Lord  Salisbury  all  urged  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,  as  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be  urged  aTd 

li f  T  1  ^aSdala  W0Und  "P  the  cl^ate  in  a  speech 
£  knrvledf!  a*d  judgment  ^  »  was  free  fromTr- 
Usan  character     It  may  almost  be  said  that  a  careful 
reading  of  this  discussion  alone  would  serve  as  an  outfit  or 
the  average  Briton  on  the  Central  Asian  question. 

1  hat  however,  is  a  very  minor  point.    The  point  which 

Ln^ 

raent   both  by  the  three  official   champions  of  Minis-  ! 

t  Argyll  of  the  two  arguments  on  which  in  the  past  all 
defenders  of  the  policy  0f  Mr.  Gladstone's  Governments  in 


tTrnfTO  rellGd-    The  nice  aud  chivalrous  sym- 
pathy which  felt  an  imputation  on  the  honesty  of  Russian 
professions  as  something  intolerable  is  dead  .and  buried. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Northbrook, 
Lord  Graxville,  hasten  m  chorus  to  assure  the  British 
public  that  Russian  promises  are  waste  paper.    They  even 
add  (sure  y  with  trop  de  zele)  that  they  always  knew7  them 
to  be  waste  paper.    We  say  with  trap  de  ~ek,  for  it  will 
probably  occur  to  the  unsophisticated  Englishman  that  this 
knowledge  might  with  some  advantage  have  been  com- 
municated to  him  before.     It  may  also  seem   to  him 
that  if  the  statesmen  who  so  often  and  so  indignantly 
called  the  honour  of  the  Czar  to  their  aid  in  past  times 
knew  that  honour  to  be  a  thing  of  which,  as  the  yount' 
lady  remarked  to  Peter  Simple,  "  the  less  said  the  better  " 
their  own  is  in  a  little  danger,  seeing  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly pawned  for  what  is  now  alleged   to   have  been 
worth  ess,  and  known  to  be  worthless.     However  this 
is  perhaps  unkind.     Let  us  be  grateful  to  these  'noble 
peers  for  their  late  acknowledgment  of  the  utter  worthless- 
ly of  Russian  engagements,  and  let  us  make  a  note 
of  the  protesting  of  these  engagements,  so  that  at  any 
rate  they  may  not  be  palmed  off  on  the  public  again.  In 
the  second  place  the  argument  of  physical  impossibility 
which  used  to  rank  with  that  of  the  pledges  is  also  given 
up— of  necessity,  no  doubt,  and  sub  silentio  for  the  most 
part,  but  still  given  up.    The  guardians  of  England's  inte- 
rests who  used  to  assert  that  the  Czar  would  not  if  he  could 
and  could  not  if  he  would,  now  with  a  very  poor  mouth 
indeed  admit  that  they  always  rather  thought  the  Czar 
would  if  he  could,  and  that  they  have  been  convinced  that 
being  willing,  he  has  found  no  difficulty  about  it  The 
admissions  may  imply  a  good  deal  as  to  the  statesmanlike 
ability  of  the  men  who  have  to  make  them,  but  they  are 
valuable  admissions.    Henceforward  it  is  agreed  that  what 
has  to  be  done  is  to  make  preparations  against  Russia  on 
the  Central  Asian  side.    That  is  what  all  men  who  know 
anything  about  the  matter  have  been  urging  for  years  and 
decades   It  will  have  to  be  done  now,  owingto  the  conduct 
of  the  four  Liberal  spokesmen  of  Monday  night,  in  very 
much  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those  in  which  it 
could  have  been  done  twenty,  twelve,  or  even  four  years 
ago     But  it  is  agreed  that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  is  a 
vast  srain. 


of  tlJ  '<       t V'er'  ?  n7  a  ?am  pr0Vlded  that  the  recognition 

n  i  °  rduUp  hy  the  "sha11-"  And  ^  "eems 

more  than  probable  that  between  the  must  and  the  shall 
there  will  be  an  interval  which  public  insistence  must 
induce  the  Government  to  bridge.    The  promised  measures 
for   resuming  and   completing  Lord  Lytton's  policy  in 
S  tT   J  neighbourhood  are  good,  but  the/ are  not 
sufficient     The  foreign  policy  of  Russia  (and,  as  all  reason- 
able people  who  have  understood  it  have  again  and  again 
remarked,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  rage  and  rave  against 
that  pohcy)  is  perfectly  comprehensible,  and  every  We 
which  it  passes  through,  and  is  likely  to  pass  through 
can  be  foreseen  and  foretold  with  perfect  certainty.  When 
Merv  was  first  annexed  (we  continue  to  call  a  spade  a  spade) 
ekborate  protestations  were  made  by*the  Russian  semi- 
omcial  press  that  nothing  more  was  meant,  and  that  Sarakhs 
nominahm  wM  not  in  the  least  aimed  at.    The  annexation 
was  taken  m  England  with  calmness,  and  now  w hear  that 
anAfghan-Persian-Turkoman  delimitation  is  to  tak p See 
rat  wT/     P7babl^e  Sarakhs  to  Russia,  and,  atTny 

that'  P  n  J°£  6  UP  t0  Added  t0  thlS'  it  is  enounced 
that  Prince  Dondoukoff-Kobsakoff  is  going  to  Merv  to 
study  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Now,  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  was  understood  when^  Sir  Charles  DimS 
dexterously  burked  inquiry  into  Russian  proceedings  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  it  was  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
agreed  upon  between  Persia  and  Russia  east  of  ZsumiZ 
was  to  run  northward  of  the  Attock,  the  fertile  border  distdc 
of  Deregez,  Muhummadabad,  Kilat,  and  Sarakhs.  And  if 
Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff  is  known  to  be  good  at  any 
thing,  he  isgoodat  devising  circumstances  which  Ly  make  it 

Libeial  statesmen  (while  regretting  the  lamentable  fact  that 

think  so  highly.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  'the  misdeeds  of 
the  present  English  Ministry  have  made  Merv nf ! 
importance  than  it  was;  bu/it  is  stM  niorflrue  thS 
another  misdeed  of  the  same  kind— the  permission  i r  T>  • 
to  advance  eastwards  from  ^fil^ST^SS 
their  former  blunders.  There  is  at  fhl  r 1  \  d 
little  reason  to  apprehend  /erioS  liZSf^£Zlt 
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a  firm  stand  is  taken  upon  this  question  of  the  frontier. 
And  bad  as  the  best  must  needs  be  now  that  the  Turkomans 
have  been  thrown  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  it  is  still 
possible,  by  intelligent  action  in  Persia,  by  maintenance 
of  the  station  at  Quetta  and  its  communications,  and  by 
steady  resistance  to  the  absorption  of  the  Attock,  to 
preserve  a  fair  balance  between  Russian  and  English  ad- 
vantages in  the  attack  and  defence  of  India.  In  reality, 
the  Persian  part  of  the  matter  is  now  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  In  a  wise  foreign  policy — the  policy  of 
the  eagle  and  not  of  the  ostrich — conciliation  of  the  Shah 
to  English  interests  would  now  hold  the  very  first  place 
as  far  as  anterior  Asia  is  concerned.  It  is  sometimes 
assumed  that  Persia  is  irrevocably  Russian,  which  is 
not  at  all  the  case,  though  the  influence  of  Russia  has 
beyond  doubt  been  unwisely  allowed  to  grow  of  late.  But 
Russia  is  feared  in  Persia  and  England  is  not ;  neither 
need  it  be.  The  recent  policy  of  Russia  in  regard  to 
the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  has  inflicted  a  considerable 
inconvenience  on  Persia,  which  gives  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  the  Trebizonde  and  Gulf  routes, 
especially  the  latter.  It  is  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  that 
the  traditional  enmity  of  the  two  great  Mahommedan 
Powers  naturally  has  a  tendency  to  estrange  the  one 
from  an  ally  of  the  other.  But  of  late  years,  at  any 
rate,  English  policy  has  hardly  been  so  philo- Turkish  or 
Turkish  policy  so  Anglophile  as  to  give  the  Shah  ground 
of  umbrage.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that,  though  Russia 
has  for  a  century  gnawed  steadily  and  cunningly  at  the 
Caucasian  provinces  of  Persia,  though  she  has  succeeded  in 
turning  the  Caspian  (which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  some- 
thing very  different)  into  a  Russian  lake,  and  though  she 
now  marches  with  the  Shah  on  his  north-eastern  frontier, 
the  importance  of  Persia,  from  its  wedgelike  position,  has 
not  been  seriously  impaired.  A  Russian  expedition  from 
the  Caucasus  into  Asia  Minor,  a  Russian  expedition  from 
Turkestan  to  India,  would  both  be  exposed  to  Persian  action 
in  flank,  and  if  that  action  were  judiciously  applied,  it  would 
be  very  awkward  for  either.  Instead  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan,  the  possibility  of  a 
strong  and  friendly  Persia  is  what  English  politicians  should 
look  to — now  that  both  sides  are  at  last  awake — now  that 
the  farce  of  friendliness  between  England  and  Russia,  of 
Russian  trustworthiness,  and  of  the  insuperableness  of  the 
Central  Asian  deserts,  is  by  consent  of  the  principal  actors 
played  out  and  struck  off  the  bills.  What  we  have  now  to 
do  [teste  David  cum  Sibylla),  by  the  witness  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  as  well  as  of  Lord  Salisbury,  of  Lord  Northbrook 
as  well  as  of  Lord  Lytton,  is  to  make  ourselves  strong 
against  Russia,  knowing  that  Russia,  whatever  she  says,  will 
lose  no  opportunity  of  making  herself  strong  against  us. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  CHASE. 

IN  spite  of  the  puny  efforts  of  humanitarians,  the  old 
instinct  of  sport  is  still  alive  in  the  breasts  of  English- 
men. We  do  not  nqg/  speak  of  forms  of  sport  which  involve 
any  danger  or  which  afford  any  healthy  exercise.  Nothing 
is  safer  than  beating  cats  to  death,  except  the  trapping  of 
rare  beasts,  such  as  otters  on  the  Thames.  Cats  and  otters 
have  been  suffering  a  good  deal  lately  from  the  British 
sportsman.  Those  ferocious  and  untameable  animals,  cats, 
are  being  rapidly  thinned  by  the  exertions  of  army  students ; 
while  a  man  with  a  trap  has  boldly  achieved  the  destruction 
of  the  last  of  the  Thames  otters.  The  views  of  sport  enter- 
tained by  these  worthies  seem  to  deserve  record ;  and  it 
were  a  pity  if  the  names  of  the  gallant  cat-killers  escaped 
celebration. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  feats  of  Richard 
Cotterill,  Reginald  Roome,  and  Thomas  Seddon,  or  the 
isolated  exploit  of  the  trapper,  best  deserve  precedence. 
Perhaps  there  was  more  gallantry  and  sportsmanlike 
conduct  in  the  behaviour  of  the  three  former  hunters. 
An  unsympathetic  policeman,  221  X,  ran  in  the  young 
adventurers  last  week.  They  were  all  described  as  "  army 
"  students  " ;  and,  as  students  need  some  relaxation,  they 
unbraced  their  minds  by  beating  cats  to  death  in  the 
evenings.  Records  of  sport,  like  records  of  battles,  often 
vary  a  good  deal  in  the  mouths  of  different  narrators.  Let 
us  first  take  the  artless  story  of  Policeman  X  221.  He 
stated  that  he  had  seen  Messrs.  Cotterill,  Roome,  and 
Seddon  beating  a  cat  with  their  sticks.  The  boldness  of 
this  assault  by  three  candidates  for  the  profession  of  arms 
on  the  person  of  one  animal  so  desperate  and  ferocious  as 


the  cat  may  well  excite  incredulity.  But,  according  to  the 
policeman,  Seddon,  Roome,  and  Cotterill  were  not  alone. 
They  were  aided  in  their  courageous  exploit  by  two  other 
valiant  youths,  not  in  custody.  Five  men,  with  sticks, 
against  one  cat  are  certainly  safe  odds.  When  the  expiring 
cat  was  reinforced  by  Policeman  X  221  the  five  allies  ran 
away,  and  the  policeman  "  then  saw  a  cat  lying  dead  on 
"  the  pavement."  He  had  come  up  too  late  for  the  relief 
of  this  cat,  but  he  pursued  the  flying  five.  He  then  "  saw 
"  Cotterill  knock  another  cat  out  of  a  doorway  on  to 
"  the  pavement,  and  the  other  young  men  joined  in 
"  beating  the  animal  to  death."  The  allied  forces  then 
withdrew,  but  were  surrounded  and  captured  in  Westbourne 
Grove.  "  Both  cats  were  killed."  Before  the  worthy  magis- 
trate, at  Marylebone,  Mr.  Cotterill  stated  that  "  only 
"  one  cat  was  touched."  Sportsmen  seldom  show  this  frank 
anxiety  to  lower  the  record  of  their  bag.  According  to 
Inspector  Attwood,  all  three  prisoners  admitted  that  they 
had  beaten  one  cat  to  death,  which  they  said  they  did  for 
sport  1 

This  confession  seems  a  little  damaging,  at  least  the  true 
lover  of  sport  will  think  so,  to  the  cause  of  these  chasseurs. 
One  can  imagine  a  more  touching  and  plausible  defence. 
Here,  the  advocate  might  say,  were  the  pale  and  the  weary 
students,  struggling  all  day  and  most  of  the  night  with  the 
cruel  tasks  imposed  by  modern  examinations — mathematics, 
modern  languages,  history,  drawing,  engineering,  and 
similar  topics  engage  them,  till  they  seek  a  little  feverish 
repose.  Even  that  brief  oblivion  of  care  is  denied  them  by 
cats,  which  howl  in  their  melodious  way  under  the  case- 
ments of  the  virtuous  army  student.  Driven  to  despair,  the 
army  student  sallies  out  against  the  feline  leaguer; 
furor  arma  ministrat,  he  catches  up  a  stick,  or  an  umbrella,, 
and  dashes  against  the  foe.  His  only  object  is  to  gain  un- 
disturbed slumbers,  and  he  pities  the  cat  while  he  smites 
the  disturber  of  the  night. 

This  is  quite  a  pretty  case,  and  might  have  drawn  iron 
tears  down  the  worthy  cheek  of  the  Marylebone  magistrate. 
But  the  cat-killers  made  this  defence  impossible.  "  They 
"  admitted  beating  one  cat  to  death,  and  said  they  did  it 
"  for  sport."  Their  sticks  were  "  formidable  weapons,  each 
"  big  and  heavy  enough  to  kill  a  cat."  Apparently  cat- 
killing  is  not  the  only  sport  enjoyed  by  "  young  gentlemen 
"  of  position  "  in  Notting  Hill.  "  Gardens  were  robbed,  and 
"  vases  and  other  ornaments  knocked  down  and  broken." 
Finally  the  sportsmen  received  the  most  admirable  cha- 
racter from  their  coach,  who  "  never  was  more  sur- 
"  prised."  Had  they  not  been  young  men  of  position  and 
in  the  possession  of  riches,  they  would  have  suffered 
twenty-one  days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  In  this 
country,  however,  there  is  not  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor.  Consequently  it  costs  a  costermonger 
three  weeks'  hard  labour  to  indulge  in  a  sport  so  elevating 
and  manly  as  beating  cats  to  death  with  sticks.  An  army 
student,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  off  with  a  fine  of  three 
pounds.  His  hard  labour  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  a 
pound  a  week  and  his  meals.  Perhaps  this  tariff  is  too 
high,  but  the  advantage  of  having  plenty  of  money  when 
one  desires  to  beat  cats  to  death  is  conspicuous. 

The  defence  of  one  of  the  cat-killers  has  been  published 
in  a  letter  in  the  Standard.  The  sportsman  appeals  to  his 
countrymen  through  the  press.  He  maintains  that  "  only 
"  one  cat  was  struck  at,"  showing  the  old  anxiety  to  prove 
that  the  bag,  after  all,  was  a  very  light  one.  But  why 
should  any  cats  be  struck  at  1  Secondly,  "  only  two  of  us 
"struck  at  the  cat."  Oh,  gallant  two!  "The  dauntless 
"  Three  "  of  Roman  legend  are  eclipsed  by  the  two  budding 
warriors  who  struck  at  the  one  cat.  Were  the  two 
Cotterill  and  Roome,  or  Roome  and  Seddon,  or  Seddon 
and  Cotterill,  or  how  were  the  perils  and  honours  of 
the  adventure  divided1?  Did  either  of  the  two  nameless 
allies  who  fled  out  of  the  hands  of  the  police  join  in  the 
affray  1  The  third  part  of  the  defence  is  that  "  Inspector 
"  Attwood  at  first  refused  us  bail,  and  so  showed  his 
"  animus  " — showed,  in  fact,  a  deplorable  lack  of  sympathy 
with  sport.  Finally,  the  sportsmen  were  actually  "  locked 
"  up  with  the  common  prisoners  till  our  case  came  on,  one 
"  hour  and  a  half."  What  unheard-of  barbarity !  If 
Messrs.  Seddon,  Cotterill,  and  Roome  had  not  possessed 
three  pounds  apiece,  they  actually  would  be  "  common 
"  prisoners  "  at  the  present  moment.  Sixty  shillings  apiece 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  common  and  an  un- 
common prisoner.  But  for  those  pieces  of  silver  the  deten- 
tion of  the  uncommon  prisoners  would  have  lasted,  with  hard 
labour,  not  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  but  for  three  weeks. 
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smrftT  T  ^  Wm  PerhapS  induce  the  ^ortsmen  to 

diSLt  6SS  "?  f°r  the  future'  and  *<>  entertain 

different  and  more  manly  notions  about  sport. 

Ihe  case  of  the  otter  is  another  example  of  the  perverted 

notions  of  sport  too  common  in  England.  Traces  of  an  otter 

ZZ/ZinearCf^n-  6  Sp°rtsman'  or  a  naturalist 
would  W  rejoiced  that  this  representative  of  the  old 
sylvan  hfestill  lingered  in  the  crowded  Thames.  But  the 
ferocious ;  hatred  which  the  ordinary  Briton  bears  to  every! 

PhnfsW  f  ^  ^  °nCG  d6ckred  itself-  The  common 
Philistine  tears  up  every  rare  fern  or  plant,  and  shoots  or 

tiTiS  rT blrd  or  beasfc  that  comes  within  bis 

tive  range.  So  some  one  trapped  the  otter;  the  otter  was 
done  to  a_  shameful  death.     Otter-hunting,  £  sp£e  of 

Set  s?ot  a  sport  in  which  the  tw° sid- 

matched.  So  many  men,  and  spears,  and  dogs  against  one 
water  beast  are  as  long  odds  as  the  five  arn^  students  in 
league  against  the  cat.    But  men,  at  all  events^  ga  n  pfen  y 

scenes  IT156  ?  fine,St  air  and  the  ™*  bea^tuS 
hunt  7'ti  Caun0t  keeP  UP  ]0QS  with  an  otter- 

for  the  snn/aS  T"^  KlNGSLE*>  whose  enthusiasm 
lor  the  sport,  such  as  it  is,  came  out  in  Two  Years  Aao 
But  to  assassinate  an  otter,  with  gun  or  trap  is  as 
wiS„w  y0UfrP0rtSffianlikf  aS  t0   kiU   bluebottl£  -  a 

In  the'  dSSwV?     only  sufferers  on  the  Thames- 

aTt£  debfhtful  ^ircls  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch, 
all  the  pretty  shy  beasts,  from  water-rats  to  squirrels 

ba™  almost1  disfp: 

than  the  flashing  sappbzres  and  emeralds  of  the  kin- 
fishers  plumage  beneath  the  willow-boughs.  Moorhens 
the  most  harmless  of  birds,  are  being  massacred  for  no 
purpose,  merely  "for  sport";  and  ttA5HftiL£jS 
grey  heron  watching  the  water  grows  rarer  and  more >Ze 

«Z  Si?  1  77  a  hf°D'  th°Ugh  the  bhd  -rifos  away 
a  good  deal  of  shot,  so  herons  are  massacred  <it  will  \Z 
cockneys  and  cads.    Small  birds  in  EnS  Irf pr^Led 

UnlnU  W         ^ench  to  potting  sparrows  and  starling 
Unluckily,  popular  sentiment  is  all  on  the  side  of  shooHnt 
rare  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  slayer  of  an  o tt  r  or  an  ea^Te 
1  V  f  a  }°Ctl  W    This  sentiment  can,  apparently  be 

oof  ?fdit°t  to7  Pr°teCtil  le°islati0n'  Sltme 
ThXU    */tofc Preser7e  the  expiring  /«„„„  0f  England 
The  wJd  cat  (who  would  not  dread  five  army  students  has 
already  all  but  perished  from  the  Highlands  bas 
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AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

A  MERICAN  diplomacy  succeeds  better  in  great  trans- 
♦  l    tt  tLan  m  SmalL  Unlike  all  other  <4at  Powers 

^United  States  have  no  diplomatic  service  SprofS 
Any  conspicuous  politician  of  the  dominnnt 
reasonably  look  to  I  foreign  mission  ^ae^SLSe L3 
tfonsSS  Or:1"  °r  iQ  the  management  ofTec 

uisunction.    JVlr.  Adams,  who  represented  tha  r>  ui- 

ouices.    Although    diplomatic   intercourse  wfth  v„  r  . 
Foreign  Secretaries  is  facilitated  by  the  use  I      ,  " 
language,  and  by  similar  habits  of  tWht   fl       i  , 
American   Minister  in  London  is  „7     '  °f 
roses     The  tone  of  despatches °ll  ti  e  StXy  of  St/ 
is  often  so  peremptory  that  it  must  L  emES 

■ommunicate  them  to  a  frienrlW  euiuaiiassing  to 

fortunate  diplomatist  mus  b pC^T  i    '  "J?  ^  T 

SwsngTTmf  aSSaSSiQi0f  ambi^U0US  ^tionSfty ! £om the 
gallows.    The  larger  and  more  respectable  mrt  nf  +1 
munity  will  not  think  that  a  Minister  is  2     ,J   ft-  C°m" 
country  because  he  is  ,  imm  ^tgSS^ 


from  the  rlw.Tr  r,e  „       -""nisi-ei  at  JNaples  once  shouted 

common  with  his  fellow-passengers  he  had Incused TtS 
excommunication  of  the  quarantine.  Durin ™  S  e  cS 
War  one  Mr.  Cassius  Clay,  a  relative  of  the  ce  ebrated 
statesman,  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  c  Lpatch 
which  was   afterwards  published  by  the  department  an 

as  ne  said,  in  excellent  Amencan."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  great  nation  consults  its  own  di/nity 7y  the 

es'ks  in "  •  repirnAtatiV6S'  but  ^ere  is  lit°tle  danger  of 
results  njunous  to  American  interests.  More  skilful 
dip  omaUsts  discharge  the  function  of  professional  adyTsers 
in  conducting  international  discussions  with  dispassionate 
courtesy;  when  serious  differences  are  the  subS  of  ne 
gotten,  diplomacy  is  efficacious  only  as  it  has  Ce  at  i  s 

wmnAo  Sri  rd  by  a  Iitigant  wh0  is  able  and 
willing  to  put  it  into   execution  loses    little  or  nothing 

TT  -+  ,  «w    b6CaUSe  Jt  may  be   ™^ly  expressed  The 
United  S  ates  are  feared  or  loved  by  other  Powers  with 
out  regard  to  the  temper  or  the  manners  of  the  Mi'niTters 
whom   they   employ.     A   veteran   English  diXmatS 

fioVusegoefVcenCeS°meyearS  aS°  before  a  tjommXo  ^  he 
House  of  Commons,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bright  or  by  some 
member  holding  similar  opinions^ why  American  Ministers 
were  generally  capable  and  successful.    He  answered  thS 

q  ence  ;f  It  f  freq«ent  success  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence ot  the  force  which  would  in  case  of  need  be  ulH 
mately  at  their  disposal.  °lfcl~ 

th  Jhei  r!,lations  between  England  and  the  United  States 
though  bey  are  occasionally  strained,  have  not  been  To 
foundly  distvirbed  by  recent  correspondence  on  the  execution 
of  a  few  ruffians  who  claimed  to  be  American  citizens  A 
troublesome  question  might  have  arisen  if  O'Donnell*  had 
thought  fit  to  perpetrate  his  murder  of  Carey  on  sh ore  or 
on  board  a  foreign  vessel  An  'P1™i;„i  u-  x  b"uie  or 
in  England  far  ,         V  English  subject  may  be  tried 

in  iingland  for  a  murder  committed  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  but  it  is  only  when  the  crime  is  Committed  on 

cante  h8!1  °;°n  b°ard  an  En°lisb  sbiP  thatTft  ^ 
can  be  held  to  account  before  an  En-lish  tribunal  Tl 

TiitZTMy  have  proved 

NotSthsAnJ      Xm  TeSS!iry  t0  aSCertairi  his  nationality. 

that  the  proposer  of  the  motion,  Mr  Hewett  c,l  <?. 

TheX I     '  "  CO,,M  ?btain  °°  formation  »  t]? 
The  House  eeneeqnently  aWened  fcrther  inqniry  S  t 
tas  sinee  engaged  m  a stffl  more  remarkable  dmSIfti 
Action,  of  ,egi8lation  and^fXa.  s^e™ 

into  Germany  having  been  susnenrWl      ?l  !  States 

sxs£  o^sr^  "ef°d^ 
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produce  under  colour  of  sanitary  precaution.    By  communi- 
cating to  Congress  a  despatch  which  was  evidently  confiden- 
tial, Mr.  Frelingiiuysen  gave  just  cause  of  offence  against 
his  own  Government,  and  against  its  representativeat  Berlin. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious  correspondence  Mr 
Sargent  has  been  treated  with  marked  coldness,  and  he  has 
occasionally  been  attacked  by  the  Ministerial  journals.  Before 
the  former  cause  of  irritation  had  ceased  to  operate,  he  was 
by  no  fault  of  his  own  required  to  give  fresh  offence  to  Prince 
Bismarck's  delicate  susceptibilities.    On  this  occasion  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  exclusively  to  blame  for  want 
of  tact,  though  its  intentions  were  probably  innocent.  Mr. 
Lasker,  lately  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  German 
Parliament,  died  during  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under  an  amiable  impulse, 
passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  condolence  to  the  Diet,  with  a 
clause  expressive  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Lasker's  'political 
opinions.    It  is  evident  that  a  formal  judgment  on  the 
internal  policy  of  a  foreign  State  is  impertinent  and  inde- 
corous, though  the  objection  might  perhaps  have  been  waived 
but  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Sargent's  unfortunate  criti- 
cism.   Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  probably  no  choice  but  to 
transmit  the  vote  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Sargent,  who  a<min 
forwarded  the  document  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin, 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  the 
-Diet.     Prmce    Bismarck    may  perhaps  not  have  re- 
gretted  the   opportunity   of  inflicting  a  rebuff  on  the 
American  Minister  and  his  Government,  and  his  disclaimer 
on  Thursday  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.    The  robust 
Principles  of  interpreting  the  duties  of  a  Christian  which 
he  also  laid  down  are  characteristic,  and,  in  face  of  the 
mealy-mouthedness  which  sometimes'  characterizes  modern 
politics,  not  disagreeable.    It  is  the  fact  that  he  formally 
declined  to  forward  the  Resolution  to  the  Diet,  on  the 
ground  that  it   expressed  opinions  in  which   he  could 
not  concur,  and   his  defence  in  the  Reichstag  was  a  ! 
.simple   amplification  of  this.     It  would,    as  he  pathe- 
tically explained,    be   impossible    for   him    to   urge   on  ' 
the  Emperor  the  sanction  of  a  statement  that  a  prin- 
cipal  opponent  of  his  Government  had  pursued  a  laud- 
able course.     The  newspaper  attacks  on  Mr.  Sargent  ; 
were  immediately  renewed,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  blameless.    The  rejection  of  the  proposed  commu- 
nication through  the  German   Minister  at  Washington 
was  received  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  with  dignified*  in- 
•diflerence.    The  matter,  as  he  suggested,  concerned  the 
German  Government  alone;  and  he  had  nothing  further  to 
■say  on  the  subject. 

The  irrepressible  House  of  Representatives  may  perhaps 
not  be  equally  discreet.    A  Republican  member  has  pro- 
posed a  Resolution,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
temporary  predominance  of  «  a  too  powerful  subject."  The 
position  of  Prmce  Bismarck  in  Prussia  and  in  Germany 
concerns  an  American  Legislature  as  little  as  the  <milt 
and  the  punishment  of  O'Donnell.     The  proposed  Reso- 
lution will  probably  not  emerge  from  the  archives  of 
the  ioreign  Affairs  Committee  to  which  it  has  been  re- 
ferred    Among  the  many  felicities  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  Constitution  is  the  impunity  with  which 
the  nominees   of  universal  suffrage  may  blunder.  The 
House  of  Representatives  would  perhaps  be  more  reserved 
if  its  members  were  not  aware  that  its  occasional  indis- 
cretions are  comparatively  harmless.    Foreign  relations  are 
really,  as  well  as  nominally,  conducted  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  some  occasional  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Senate.    It  is  not  known  that 
there  is  at  present  any  serious  difference  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  except  that  the  informal  remon- 
strance against  toleration  of  the  dynamite  conspiracy  may 
too  probably  be  found  ineffectual.    The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  it  has 
scarcely  any  means  of  exercising  influence  on  the  legislation 
of  the  several  States.    It  may  be  added  that  conscious 
security  has  inclined  public  opinion  in  America  to  tolerate 
almost  any  violence  of  language,  even  when  ruffians  of  the 
ItOSSA  type  publicly  demand  and  acknowledge  subscriptions 
for  murder.    There  are  signs  of  a  change  of  feeling  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  outrages;  but  the  movement 
would  not  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of  external 
pressure. 


IN  OR  OUT  OF  PARLIAMENT? 

TT  is  understood  that  at  the  next  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
J-  ment  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  who  has  long  represented  the 
borough  of  Leicester,  will  not  seek  re-election.    The  integ- 
rity of  Mr.  Peter  Taylor's  public  life  has  won  him  the 
respect  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  political  opinions,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
constituents  whom  he  represents  to  find  a  member  fitted  to 
succeed  him.     Leicester  is  ambitious,  and  a  politician  of 
the  ordinary  type  would  suit  it  as  little  as  he  would  suit  the 
not  distant  borough  of  Northampton.    Mr.  Peter  Taylor 
is  a  dissenter  of  the  dissenters— he  dissents  from  the  Con- 
servative party,  he  dissents  from  the  Church,  he  dissents 
horn  the  Whigs,  he  dissents  from  the  Throne,  he  dissents 
from  most  of  the  Radicals,  he  dissents  from  almost  every- 
body but  himself  and  his  supporters  in  Leicester.    It  is 
accordingly  not  easy  to  find  a  substitute  for  him.    A  Whig 
won't  do.    A  friend  of  the  Established  Church  won't  do 
A  Jingo  won't  do.    Even  the  ordinary  Radical  won't  do. 
Mr.  Taylor's  speeches  and  votes  have  often  separated  him 
almost  as  much  from  the  Government  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  from  that  which  was  led  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield.    Leicester  accordingly  has  to  go  far  afield 
in  its  search  for  a  candidate.    It  must  find  a  member  to 
whom  vaccination  is  a  stumbling-block  and  to  whom  foreign 
affairs  are  foolishness;  and  in  the  course  of  its  search  it  has 
hit  on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.    Mr.  Spencer,  however  is 
unable  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Leicester  Liberals.  We  learn 
with  regret  that,  if  there  were  no  other  obstacle  to  his  candi- 
dature, the  state  of  his  health  would  of  itself  prevent  him  from 
undertaking  Parliamentary  work.    But  the  reasons  which 
apart  from  this  fact,  prevent  him  from  taking  an  active 
share  in  political  life  deserve  consideration,  the  more  so  as 
they  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  which  in- 
fluence many  others  to  a  similar  decision. 

There  is  one  reason,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  which  more  than  justifies  him  in  declining  to  take 
part  in  public  life.    He  finds  that  he  could  not  do  his 
duty  as  a  politician  and  at  the  same  time  complete  the 
work  which  he  has  set  before  himself  as  a  philosopher. 
Against  this  argument  there  is  nothing  to  urge.  One 
need  not  be  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy  to  desire  that  the  views  of  which  he  is  the 
most  distinguished  living  spokesman  should  be  put  before 
the  world  as  fully  and  ably  as  possibly.     All  reasonable 
men  must  wish  that  every  phase  of  the  great  problems  of 
human  life  and  thought  should  be  fully  exhibited.  Till 
we  know  the  strength  of  our  opponent's  position  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  strength  of  our  own.    This  is,  at  bottom, 
the  strongest  plea  of  all  for  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
The  individual  mind,  except  in  the  rarest  of  cases,  cannot 
see  a  question  in  all  its  aspects ;  and  to  be  reasonably  sure 
of  our  own  opinions  we  must  have  heard  and  weighed  what 
the  ablest  advocates  on  the  other  side  have  to  say  for  their 
own.  The  importance  of  a  thinker  is  only  in  part  dependent 
on  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 
The  stimulus  which  he  gives  to  other  intellects,  the  clearness 
and  power  with  which  he  sets  forth  one  or  other  of  the  few 
alternative  solutions  which  the  human  mind  has  found  for 
the  questions  which  most  attract  it,  have  a  value  of  their 
own  wholly  independent  of  the  results  to  which  he  comes. 
To  set  men  thinking,  and  to  keep  them  at  it,  is  even  more 
important  than  to  pass  good  laws;  and  the  doubtful  and 
fractional  share  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  might  take  in 
the  latter  operation  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  certain 
and  important  part  which  he  has  long  taken,  and  may  Ion" 
take,  in  the  former. 

There  is  another  reason  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  why  a  Parliamentary  life  is  less  important  and 
desirable  than  it  once  was,  with  which  we  can  only  partly 
agree.     "  It  is  becoming  a  common  remark,"  he  says, 
'that  we  are  approaching  a   state  in   which  laws  are 
'  practically  made  out   of  doors,  and  simply  registered 
'  by  Parliament ;  and  if  so,  then  the  actual  work  of  legis- 
'  lation  is  more  the  work  of  those  who  modify  the  ideas 
'  of  electors  than  of  those  who  give  effect  to  their  ideas. 
'  So  regarding  the  matter,  I  conceive  that  I  should  not 
'  gain  influence,  but  rather  lose  influence,  by  ceasing  to 
'  be  a  writer  and  becoming  a  representative."    So  far  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  personally  concerned  the  latter 
remark  is  true,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  able,  like  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  to  combine  both  capacities.  Nevertheless 
we  cannot  but  think  that  if  he  could  combine  them  his 
influence  would  be  greater.    There  is  no  question  that  Mr. 
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^  Wn,^ar  T  ary,Career  reacted  on  his  library  and 
philosophical  fame,  and  gave  to  his  name  and  writings  an 
even  greater  weight  than  they  would  otherwise  °have 
possessed.  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  his  influence 
was  enhanced  by  his  undisputed  reputation  as  a  thinker 
and  a  writer.  It  was  easy  for  Lord  Sherdrooke,  then 
Mr.  Lowe,  to  get  up  a  laugh  in  the  House  of  Commons 
dunng  the  debates  on  the  Cattle  Disease  in  1866,  byTyni* 

fact  that  Mr  Mitr^'       ^  D° 

tact  that  Mr  Mill  was  present,  and  able  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  put. his  views  of  a  political  or  economical  qS 
before  the  House,  certainly  caused  many  members* Sh 
parties  to  think  twice  before  they  spoke.    We  say  this  with 
the  more  readiness  because  we  think  that  Mr.  Mxll  f  S 
as  a  practical  politician,  and  was  easily,  when  his  feSSS 
Tsarn  iuflDy  ^^r^^  misI^even  £*  speculation  But 
as  an  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  -enemd 
Politics  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  he  countedlor  at 
east  as  much  as  he  would  have  counted  at  any  former  time 
m  our  Parliamentary  history.    It  is  true  that  ideas  aro 
what  nit imately  shape  all  legislation,  and  that  to Tenia  e 
faLe  or  antiquated  ideas  by  better  ones  is  practically  to  ccS 
tribute  to  the  political  progress  of  a  country.    Butprint  ?S 

acquit  w°ethtmedTr  *  ^  ^  circulated  and 

acqune  weight.  There  remains,  and  will  alwavs  remain 
the  personal  influence  of  a  man  mixing  with  Ms  feZvs' 
which,  m  his  own  day  and  generation,  "either  greatly  adds 
to,  or  detracts  from,  the  influence  of    he  ideaf  which  he 

rotS^i"h1hePHoValentf  /°  ^  ^  *  ^ 
irom  Tshich  the  House  of  Commons  now  most  suffers  is  that 

of  too  much  thinking;  and  the  presence  of  a  reco'n  zed  or 
eminent  thinker,  to  whatever  party  he  may  beW  cannoJ 
but  have  a  salutary  influence  on  all  parties  Like  °' 

Ihere  is  another  reason  why  the  work  to  be  done  in 
Parliament  at  the  present  time  is  not  less  important  ^ 
!w5  WaS-    ?Ir>  I?ERBERT  SpENCER  ™y*>  andPSh  truth 

membeTn  ttendeDCy  °f  has  been  *>  make 

the  member  not  a  representative,  but  a  mere  dele-ate  of 
his  constituents.  It  is  exactly  this  tendency  which thWhJ 
ful  independent,  and  honourable  men  of  dl  part  es  have" 

m^T^Hrl*  is  Preci^y  the  abstention of  such 
men  which  would  throw  the  control  of  the  country  into 

a  seatln8  ^  °f  P°Iitical  ^enfurStlSm 

Lre  a^in  Mr" X    "  Sacrifice  «f  principle, 

iiere,  again  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  wide  divergence  from 

i-i    u  raruament.  He  cannot  be  a  representative 

and  he  will  not  be  a  delp^tP  +1         P  '-sentatu  e, 

■nr.™  ir,  t?  1  1  ,  ueiegate.  Hut  there  are  many  men 
now  in  England  who  are  fitted  to  be  the  former  and  who 

llfe  aTto  °^Pt0bTthe  latt6r  °r  eIse  -bstainTom  PoS 

eterSfree  J?8?86?  f CT  USed'  ™d  Mr'  S^S 
i^rnl  f  f  r/  m  1<;'  Whlch  seems  t0  imp!y  that  there  is 
some  fatality  m  modern  pohtics  which  must  reduce  the 

hmsef  ffl,  t  T  erdePend«entirelyon  the  member^ 
5 •  •?  m,anfuI1y  ref"ses  to  be  the  mere  spokesman 
of  the  majority  which  returns  him,  if  he  claims  the  S 
to  thnik  and  act  for  himself  on  the  questions  which  come 

feeling '  En  Jand^^'  *  ^  ^te  of  pS 
Nor  Hll^  Eng/.and'  Ym  more  votes  than  he  will  lose 
Nor,  till  our  national  character  is  changed,  is  there  likelv  to 

sayft  that  a  good  deal  of  the  woX  „*e  £Sa."SS 
independent  men  to  belong  to  it.  ^oughtful  and 
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CRIMINAL  INFORMATION". 
TT  has  been  our  ill  luck  to  hear  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
J-  the  police  for  some  time  past.    In  part  no  donh  the. 
blame  rests  on  the  criminals  who  have  E   on  that 
some  respects  admirable  force  the  anmrer>7iv  °        •  u, 
task  of  catching  them.    MSiaS  tt£ffi 
Irish  politicians  have  been  so  busy  that  Scotland  Yard  las 


been  worried  out  of  its  usual  modest  auiet     <WH  if  : 

of  the  private  kind.    We  shall  not  insult  our  readers  bv 

we  mean  The  daily  papers,  morning  and  evening  have 
made  such  a  parade  of  their  activity  that  there  is  no  S 

lAtlxvy  nY  ab°Ut,their  d0in=s-  Tha*  humble  brother 
of  the  War  Correspondent,  the  reporter,  follows  his  hero  the 
detective  about,  telling  all  the  world  what  he  has  done  is 
proposing  to  do,  and  ought  to  do,  just  as  the  great  bein<Jat 
the  head  of  the  profession  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  British 
general     The  results  are,  of  course,  identical.    The  man  on 

W  ilf        V  TUSe?  fol'  his  the  enemy's 

kept  well  supplied  with  information.  Now  we  will  not 
deny  tha  m  both  cases  it  is  the  misfortune  as  well  as  the 

have  to  w6  ?G n°nl SUbj6Ct  t0  tMs  fuSS^  int™sion  ^at  they 
16  llke  Jf8  »  a  ghass  hive.    Nevertheless  there 

restive     IT"06-  Elltish  Seneral  occasionally  grows 

restive.    He  says  savage  things  about  the  pest  of  modern 
armies,  and  he  has  been  known  to  bundle  a  War  <W 
spondent  who  took  too  high  a  view  of  his  duty  oJt  of  the 
camp     In  any  case,  he  has  young  men  about  him  who  can 
keep  bores  at  a  distance,  who  can  snub  with  effect  and  who 
know  how  to  look  blankly  at  an  indiscreet  inquher  Ind 
answer  him  nothing  in  polite  phrases.    That  is  Z \oX 
not  the  case  with  the  Director  of  Criminal  IW£S 
He  has  no  young  men,  or  he  does  not  choose  to  have°them' 
Consequently  we  know,  and  the  criminal  knows  too  pS 
ciscly  what  Scotland  Yard  is  trying  to  do.    When  an  exSo 
sion  has  taken  place  in  a  railway-station,  the  polfce  at  0nCe" 
puts  itse  f  at  the  disposal  of  the  newspapers.    From  time  to 
time  we  hear  that  the  "authorities"  Le  very  reticent  but 
that  a  manifestly  a  good  old  formula-action  frtm 
the  days  when  villains  were  stalked,  but  not  hunted  S 
the  modern  spint  of  foir  play,  with  'so  many  days'  J  a  e 

know  JP  ^  an<J  mUCh  U0WiQS  of  borns  to  let  Km 
know  the  pursuer  is  coming.  We  are  told  at  once  that 
the  police  have  a  clue  They  know  all  about  a  mTn  wfth 
a  black  moustache  who  lodged  at  number  so-and  sHn 
such  a  street  and  took  a  cab  last  Wednesday  ni^ht  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Then  come  details  of  how  tL  fielc  is 
being  placed  to  catch  the  man  with  the  black  moustache 

Ae  t°  n?  r  rkms  strict  iniuiries  here  ^  Oolite: 

Sf  T  fenU°  Pari^  two  have  started  in  hot 
haste  for  New  York.  The  whole  force  is  full  of  life 
unfortunately  nothing  comes  of  it  but  gabble.  With  much 
solemn  cant  about  their  duty  to  the  public,  which Teans 
then,  natural  desire  for  a  good  sale,  the  newspapeS  run 
noisily ^  about,  and  start  the  game  days  too  soon. Tt  L  too 

results   do   not   unhappily   <rQ   to   show  tl.nf  Tif 

that  the  mfoianation  given  to  them  by  means  of  tb« 
papers  i,  accurate.  It  has  now  become  a  ™?e  to  which 
there  is  hardly  any  exception,  that  an  offender  es^anes 

is  to  supply  the  newspapers  with  copy.  The  reported 
intrude  everywhere  nnVl •  ,  leporters 
them  off.      Jmieie'  aucl  no  attempt  is  made  to  shake  . 

in^heoffi^ 

but?  S  a  W-'  Xt  13  a  wa^  of  securing  sympathv 

but  it  has  some  serious  inconveniences.    Anion*  them  3 

his  In S  T  -?6  behaviour  of  Binns,  the  executioner 

has  lately  been  exciting  an  amount  of  attention  whLh  is  S 
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every  reason  deplorable.  The  hangman  is  not,  it  is  true,  a 
member  of  the  police,  or  even  a  recognized  agent  of  the 
law,  but  the  difference  between  his  position  and  that  of  a 
prison  warder  is  a  mere  matter  of  theory.  His  position  is, 
however,  so  far  peculiar  that  he  is  rather  more  of  a  re- 
porter's hero  and  the  object  of  more  diseased  curiosity  than 
even  a  detective.  The  monstrous  fuss  made  at  the  time  of 
Marwood's  death  was  a  bad  example  of  the  newspaper 
activity  which  is  always  going  on  about  such  matters.  It 
has  had  its  natural  effect.  Marwood's  successor  has  taken 
the  ignoble  popularity  of  his  office  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  must  needs  pay  himself  in  pot-house  honour  as  an 
addition  to  his  fees.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
details  already  given  in  the  papers.  A  very  dull  imagina- 
tion can  supply  the  necessary  local  colouring — the  swagger- 
ing in  tap-rooms,  the  drunkenness,  and  the  consequent 
•bungling.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  immediate 
;steps  will  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  scenes.  It  is  indeed 
•marvellous  that  they  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  on  so 
long,  and  that,  after  what  had  happened  weeks  ago,  Binns  was 
allowed  a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  same  way 
again.  While  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  find  a  proper  suc- 
-cessor,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Home  Office  will  also  consider 
it  a  part  of  its  duty  to  avoid  the  scandals  of  the  last  election. 
If  the  hangman  has  not  been  a  public  officer  hitherto,  he 
must  be  made  one  for  the  future.  He  must  be  properly 
salaried,  and  above  all  chosen  quietly. 

We  are  threatened  with  one  consequence  of  this  public 
scandal  which  makes  a  speedy  remedy  particularly  neces- 
sary. The  whole  question  of  the  proper  way  of  disposing  of 
criminals  sentenced  to  death  is  likely  to  be  reopened.  Because 
one  or  two  executions  have  been  indecently  mismanaged, 
it  is  asked  why  we  should  continue  to  hang  murderers  at  all. 
The  opponents  of  capital  punishment  have  as  yet  been 
silent,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  preach  on  the  tempting 
text  with  their  usual  incoherent  fervour.  For  the  moment, 
however,  the  word  is  with  those  who  wish  for  another  and 
less  shocking  form  of  capital  punishment,  and  not  the  advo- 
cates of  its  abolition.  The  Times,  which  has  to  support  its 
reputation  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  juste  milieu,  gravely  asks 
why  we  should  in  these  days  of  scientific  poisons  continue 
to  put  an  end  to  such  murderers  as  we  can  catch  "  in  the 
most  odious  of  all  known  ways."  The  philosophic  leader- 
writer  of  the  leading  journal  surveys  mankind  from  high 
to  low,  and  sees  that  some  killings  are  honourable  and 
others  dishonourable.  A  gentleman  may  in  some  countries 
kill  his  man  in  a  duel  and  yet  receive  no  stain  on  his 
character,  but  he  must  not  choke  a  private  enemy.  The 
squire  may  laudably  shoot  partridges,  but  if  he  fells  his 
own  oxen  his  neighbours  will  think  him  a  fellow  of  butcherly 
tastes.  Now  it  appears  to  the  Times  that  since  things  are 
thus,  it  would  be  a  nice  mannerly  little  reform  to  abolish 
the  hideous  vulgar  old  punishment  of  hanging,  and  replace 
it  by  something  more  clean,  more  deft,  more  scientific.  We 
for  our  part  are  of  opinion  that  the  premisses  of  that  article 
lead  to  quite  another  conclusion.  It  is  because  hanging  is 
the  "most  odious  of  all  known  ways"  of  dying  that  it 
should  be  punishment  of  the  most  odious  of  all  known 
crimes.  The  criminal  is  not  killed  merely  because  society 
wishes  to  be  rid  of  him — imprisonment  for  life  would  do  that. 
He  dies  because  men  fear  death  more  than  any  other  punish- 
ment, and  that  fear  must  be  kept  before  the  baser  part  of  man- 
kind to  restrain  them.  There  is  this  other  reason,  which  is 
habitually  shirked  by  the  canting  sentimentality  of  our  time- 
that  the  cold-blooded  miscreant  who  poisons  another  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  money,  or  the  brute  who  kicks  a  man  or 
woman  to  death  out  of  mere  callous  cruelty,  is  too  abomin- 
able a  sinner  to  live.  Moreover  the  shamefulness  of  the 
manner  of  death  is  one  part  of  the  punishment.  Therefore, 
because  hanging  is  the  most  ignominious  of  all  -ways  of 
dying,  it  is  right  that  murderers  should  be  hanged.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  great  officers  responsible  for  the  due 
administration  of  the  law  to  see  that  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  without  indecency. 


THE  FALL  OF  BAG  NINH. 

THE  reported  capture  of  Bac  Ninh  must  give  the  French 
a  double  satisfaction.  It  is  not  only  a  success  for 
their  troops,  but  it  is  a  snub  of  some  severity  for  their 
candid  friends.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  every 
victory  of  the  French  troops  has  been  greeted  with  torrents 
of  cold  water.    The  impartial  and  judicious  journalists  of 


England  and  Germany  have  hastened  to  point  out  the  folly 
of  hollaing  till  you  are  out  of  the  wood  as  often  as  the 
commanders  of  the  expedition  reported  anything  which 
looked  like  reasonably  good  progress.  While  Sontay  was 
still  unconquered,  the  French  were  threatened  with  heavy 
loss  if  they  tried  to  take  it — to  say  nothing  of  the  indefinite 
but  terrible  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them  by  China. 
When  Sontay  was  taken,  after  tolerably  sharp  fighting, 
Bac  Ninh  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  scarecrow.  And 
now  Bac  Ninh  has  fallen  without  any  serious  fight- 
ing. The  French  generals  have  made  their  preparations 
to  attack  with  judgment,  and  the  garrison  have  seen 
that  the  fight  was  hopeless.  It  is  not  probable  that  even 
this  complete  and  easy  success  will  silence  the  prophets 
of  evil.  The  mountains,  and  the  rains,  aDd  the  unap- 
peasable wrath  of  China  will  be  called  up  to  impress  on 
the  French  the  absolute  folly  of  the  whole  Tonquin  ad- 
venture. It  is  not  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  political  good 
sense,  but  its  history  hitherto  only  proves  what  nobody 
ought  ever  to  have  doubted,  that  a  European  Power  which 
chooses  to  exert  itself  can  always  make  short  work  of  the 
opposition  of  Asiatics.  At  Sontay  the  Black  Flags — for  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  Chinese  troops  in 
the  town — fought  as  well  as  barbarians  ever  have  fought. 
They  were  not  only  brave,  as  barbarians  frequently  are, 
but  up  to  a  certain  point  intelligent.  Having  good  fire- 
arms to  use,  they  used  them  properly,  firing  low,  and 
not  wasting  cartridges  at  long  ranges — a  prudence  which 
all  the  troops  of  civilized  nations  cannot  be  trusted  to  show. 
At  the  end  of  it  all,  however,  they  were  beaten  most  com- 
pletely, and  with  no  very  serious  loss  to  the  victors,  although 
they  held  a  position  which  European  troops  of  second-rate 
merit  could  have  defended  against  a  great  superiority  of 
numbers.  And  now  Bac  Ninh,  which  was  said  to  be  stronger 
than  Sontay  and  to  contain  more  men,  and  not  only  that, 
but  to  be  garrisoned  by  those  Chinese  troops  who  have  been 
hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  heads  of  the  French,  has  been 
evacuated  on  the  mere  approach  of  Generals  Millot  and 
N£grier. 

Of  course  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  China  will  submit 
to  the  insult  of  seeing  her  troops  attacked  in  a  vassal  State. 
The  matter  will  be  discussed  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  left 
us  by  our  own  Tonquins,  and  be  decided  according  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  disputants.  Everybody  who  was  frightened 
by  the  last  French  colonial  adventure  will  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  China  will  at  last  do  something,  and  that  it  is 
able  to  do  it  effectually.  It  is,  however,  not  very  probable 
that,  after  swallowing  so  many  leeks,  the  gorge  of  the 
Tsung  Li  Yamen  will  rise  at  this  last.  If  the  policy  of  the 
Celestial  Empire — supposing  it  to  have  a  policy — can  be 
judged  from  its  actions,  it  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  this 
time  that  it  consists  in  trying  to  see  how  much  can  be  done 
by  bluster.  No  doubt,  if  the  French  are  very  anxious  for 
a  war  on  a  larger  scale,  they  can  get  it  by  making  exorbi- 
tant demands.  The  worm  will  turn,  as  most  people  know. 
But  it  has  also  probably  learnt  by  long  experience  that 
it  gets  remarkably  little  by  turning.  The  statesmen 
who  govern  China  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
their  country  would  almost  certainly  get  the  worst  in 
a  war  with  France  ;  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to 
them  to  suppose  that  they  will  avoid  fighting  if  pos- 
sible. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  China  feels 
the  indignity  of  being  treated  as  of  no  account  after  all.  A 
Power  which  leaves  its  Ambassador  in  the  lurch  after  in- 
structing him  to  threaten  war  cannot  be  afflicted  with  a 
very  acute  sense  of  shame.  When  it  finds  that  underhand 
partisan  warfare  in  Tonquin  does  it  no  good,  it  will  give  up 
the  fight  and  submit  to  the  inevitable.  On  the  natives  of 
the  country  the  success  of  the  French  can  have  but  one 
effect.  They  will  see  that  their  enemy  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  will  therefore  obey  as  other  Asiatics  do.  If 
they  really  prefer  Chinese  to  European  government — for 
they  have  to  choose  between  the  two — the  victory  of  the 
French  will  still  not  be  without  compensations.  It  will  be 
something  that  the  Black  Flags  will  have  to  march  back  to 
China  and  devote  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits  with 
the  tools  and  the  grain  provided  by  a  paternal  Government 
according  to  recent  reports.  The  misconduct  of  the  French,  as 
reported  by  the  Times'  Correspondent,  will  do  little  to  impede 
their  advance.  This  gentleman's  letter,  which  is  obviously 
thoroughly  trustworthy,  only  shows  that  French  troops 
are  still  capable  of  being  very  insolent  and  overbearing,  and 
that  African  barbarians  in  Turco  regiments  still  continue  to 
be  barbarians.    French  officers  flourish  their  canes  about, 
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and  French  soldiers  -kick  over  market-stalls  out  of  pure 
wanton  impertinence.    The  Algerians  in  the  Turco  regi- 
ments imitate  their  white  masters,  and  all  make  the  Ton- 
quinese feel  that  they  are  a  conquered  people.  Stories  of  this 
kind  are  apt  to  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are  worth 
Victorious  troops  always  have  swaggered  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  time.    They  would  find  it  hard  to  walk  with  such 
obvious  modesty  that  a  third  party  would  recognize  it.  For 
the  rest  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  troops  have  been 
guilty  of  any  of  those  excesses  which  have  generally  been 
committed  by  them  when  successful.    They  have  massacred 
their  enemies  in  the  heat  of  battle  no  doubt ;  but  as  that 
is  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Annamese  and  Tonquinese 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  much  shocked 
when  they  find  a  European  indulging  in  it.    The  violence  of 
the  X  rench  at  Sontay  can  be  explained,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  excused,  by  the  disgusting  outrages  of  the  Black 
Flags,  who  mutilated  the  bodies  of  soldiers  killed  at  the 
outposts.  War  is  at  all  times  a  barbarous  business,  and  it  is 
always  particularly  barbarous  in  Asia. 

t>  If-v?\ Ferry  and  his  Cabinet  argue  that  the  easy  fall  of 
Bac  Amh  is  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  their  colonial  policy, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  case.    Fiance  has  now 
shown  that  it  can  make  itself  mistress  of  the  delta  of  the 
bong-coi  with  very  little  trouble.    The  so-called  pirates,  the 
partisans  who  have  taken  to  the  swamps  and  begun  a  war  of 
outposts,  will  no  doubt  give  the  army  of  occupation  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  but  they  will  not  shake  its  hold  on  the 
country.  Few  guemllero  wars  ever  have  proved  successful. 
An  army  which  cannot  hold  fortresses,  or  fight  pitched 
battles,  or  even  make  a  successful  defence  of  an  intrenched 
camp,  must  infallibly  be  beaten  in  the  long  run.    It  may 
split  into  bands,  and  begin  shooting  sentinels  and  cutting 
off  foraging  parties ;  but  beyond  that  it  will  not  go.    In  the 
long  run  it  will  become  a  most  terrible  infliction  to  its  own 
countrymen      Guemlleros  cannot  live  upon  patriotism. 
They  must  have  solid  food  like  other  people,  and  they 
can  only  get  it  by  levying  requisitions  on  the  peaceful 
population  which  has  submitted.    When  once  that  has 
wtUn'  }G  leSCent  fr0D1  Partis<™  to  brigand  is  very  rapid. 
When  the  Tonquinese  once  find  that  the  French  are  de- 
termined to  stay   and  too  strong  to  be  openly  resisted, 
they  will  show  themselves  to  be  very  different  from  ot»- 
Asiatics  if  they  do  not  prefer  the  master  who  can  protect 
them  to  the  patriot  who  is  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  his 
position  to  be  a  robber.    It  is  as  yet  early  to  speculate  on 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the  French  occupation  of  the  country 


,  .  ,  v/^u|j<iliuu  oi  uie  country, 

which  may  now  be  considered  as  effected.  To  j  ud <re  by  the 
past  history  of  European  conquest  and  colonization  in  Asia 
it  will  Jead  to  a  continual  advance  and  extension  of  frontier! 
China  and  England,  and  Russia  through  China,  will  find 
that  their  interests  are  concerned.  That  may  not  be  acutely 
felt  for  years  yet,  if  the  French  are  wiser  than  they  have 
usually  been  in  their  colonial  policy,  and  are  content  to 
advance  step  by  step,  but  it  will  be  felt  sooner  or  later. 
*  or  the  present  they  have  been  justified  by  success.  China 
has  proved  itself  once  again  a  "  tiger  on  paper."  Russia 
has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  confusion  in  Asia  can  do  its 
interests  any  particular  harm.  England,  even  if  it  ever 
believed  in  a  danger  till  it  was  close  at  hand,  would 
scarcely  trouble  itself  much  at  the  present  moment  about 
the  effects  of  French  intrusion  in  Tonquin  on  China  for 
reasons  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  naming. 


THE  PARKS  RAILWAY. 

rjlHE Parks  Railway  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time  and 
unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it  by  the  Select 
Committee  before  which  the  Bill  will  now  come,  three  o,  t 
of  the  four  Parks  which  are  the  chief  charm  of  Western 
London  wi  be  given  up  from  September  to  March  to  the 
ravages  of  the  carter  and  the  navvy.  We  know  something 
of  what  they  will  look  like  under  this  discipline  from  recent 

KparVc  6  Green  Park-  While  ^  improvements a 
Hyde  Park  Corner  were  going  on,  a  long  string  of  railway 

waggons  was  constantly  passing  between  the  "excavations 

and  the  slope  on  which  the  earth  was  to  be  cast.    Still  it 

was  bat  the  smallest  of  the  Parks,  and  but  a  corner  even  of 

this  that  was  thus  pulled  to  pieces;  there  was  no  risk  of 

permanent  injury,  and  the  consideration  was  the  execution 

tt>;Y''°nV  C  ? Provement-  Not  ™e  of  these  consola- 
tions will  be  open  to  us  next  winter.  The  destruction  will 
extend,  for  the  time,  to  all  three  Parks  equally.    No  one 


can  feel  sure  how  complete  the  recovery  from  it  will  be  : 

lg      1  ,be  Sained  in  ^turn  that  the  public 
really  want,  or,  at  all  events,  that  could  not  be  given 
to  them  more  effectually  in  other  ways.    It  is  true  that 
during  the  winter  months  the  Row  and  the  Ring-  are  not 
crowded  as  in  the  full  season;   but  Hyde  Park  still  has. 
its  thousands  of  visitors  every  fine  Sunday ;  and,  as  the 
classes  which  furnish  them  are  not  in  the  habit  of  o-0in<r 
out   of  town,  they   will   hardly  appreciate   Mr  Shaw 
Lefevre  s  care  for  the  fashionable  throng  which  frequents 
it  for  some  four  months  of  the  year.    When  the  cuttin- 
and  covering  has  all  been  done,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  all  traces  of  it  will  indeed  disappear,  or  whether 
the  march  of  the  contractor  will  be  marked  by  dyino-  trees 
and  discoloured  grass.    We  might  be  disposed  to  risk  all 
this  patiently  if  it  were  the  necessary  price  to  pay  for 
making  London  either  more  beautiful  or  more  habitable 
.but  all  that  we  are  promised  is  a  railway  which   in  com- 
parison with  others  that  might  be  made,  is  of  little' real  use 
and  an  improved  approach  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament' 
which  might  and  ought  to  be  provided  in  other  ways  Mr' 
St  George  Mivart's  letter  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  sets- 
out  with  great  accuracy  what  is  really  needed  to  improve 
railway  communication  in  London.    The  proper  termini  of 
a  railway  across  the  Western  district  are  the  points  between 
which  the  greatest  number  of  people   want  to  travel 
Neither  the  Edgware  Road  nor  Westminster  fulfils  this  re- 
quirement    Baker  Street  is  the  junction  with  the  line 
which  feeds  the  growing  neighbourhoods  of  South  and  West 
Hampstead  and  what  were  once  the  fields  bevond  the  Swiss 
Cottage;  and    if  the  proposed  cross  line  begins  at  the 
Edgware  Road,  there  will  be  two  changes  of  carriage  be- 
tween St.  John's  Wood  and  the  Marble  Arch.    Again  onlv 
a  fraction  of  the  passengers  coming  from  the  North  want  to 
go  to  Westminster.     Charing  Cross   is   infinitely  more 
central,  besides  being  the  West-end  terminus  of  the f  South- 
Eastern  Railway     The  really  useful  line,  therefore,  would 
unite  the  Baker  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
with  the  Charing  Cross  Station  of  the  District  Railway 
with  an  intermediate  station  at  the  Oxford  Circus     It  is. 
one  more  objection  to  the  Parks  Railway  Bill  that  if  it  is 
adopted  it  wii!  probablj  prevent  this  far  more  useful  scheme 
from  being  carried  out.     No  one  except  Sir  Edward 
w  atkijn  oam^  .o^ar-  m  the  debate  to  defend  the  Bill  on 
its  merit*,    nie  h  irst  Commissioner  of  Works  contented 
mmaeit  with  saying  that  it  was  not  one  which  his  depart- 
ment ought  to  have  disposed  of  by  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  veto— a  point  on  which  we  offer  no  opinion.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin's  plea  was  that  the  line  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  gigantic  relief  work.    Times  are  dull;  the  workino- 
classes  want  employment;  and  if  the  Bill  passes,  from 
200,000?.  to  300  ooo*.  will  be  paid  away  in  wages.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin's  connexion  with  the  Channel  Tunnel  has 
mac  e  him  more  than  half  a  Frenchman.    Such  a  suggestion' 
Council  qUite  iU  Place  hl  the  Paris  M^eipal 

The  House  of  Commons  did  not  spend  all  its  time  on 
Tuesday  breaking  down  the  hedge  which  has  hitherto  pro- 
tected the  Parks.     It  did  a  much  more  useful  work  in 
accepting  Mr    Story-Maskelyne's  motion  to  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  steps  necessary  to 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  Thames  as  a  place  of  recreation. 
It  is  certainly  time  that  something  of  the  kind  should  be 
done  and  the  legitimate  interests  to  be  protected  are  suffi- 
ciently various  and  sufficiently  conflicting  to  need  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.    On  the  one 
hand   there   are   complaints,  and  seemingly   very  well- 
founded  complaints,  that  the  river   is   more   and  more 
becoming  closed  against  the  public.    The  main  stream  is 
still  open  to  boats  but  the  backwaters,  which  are  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  of  Thames  scenery,  are  more  and  more  treated 
as  the  property  of  the  riparian  owners.  Even  the  tow-path 
which  generations  of  Thames  pleasure-seekers  have  thought 
as  sacred  as  the  Queen's  highway,  is  now  denied  to  them 
n  places    while  the  angler  finds  that,  in  spite  of  his 
traditional  inoffensiveness,  every  resident's  hand  is  against 
him.    The  Thames  shore,  m  fact,  promises  soon  to  mean 
so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  the  occasional  gaS 

side  to  all  this.  When  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton-East  takes  ur> 
his  parable,  the  harmless  public  that  boats  and  fishes  and 
only  asks  to  be  left  to  enjoy  itself  in  quiet,  disappears  and 
in  its  stead  we  have  that  new  and  horrib  i  ^ture 
the  river  rough.    These  creatures  are  «  unpleasant  both  in 
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"  appearance  and  language "  ;  they  find  their  principal 
amusement  in  doing  mischief;  a  field  of  hay  is  in  their 
eyes  only  made  to  be  trampled  down ;  and  if  they  have  a 
dog  with  them,  as  they  commonly  have,  they  use  him  to 
chase  cows  with.    Besides  being  never  in  a  right  mind, 
they  are  not  always  clothed.    Their  notion  of  cleanliness  is 
comprised  in  bathing  from   somebody's  lawn,  and  they 
show  their  good  breeding  by  drying  their  bodies  as  the 
Normans  in  Ivanhoe  dried  their  fingers.     According  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Clayton-East,  it  is  against  these  "  nearly 
"  naked  savages  "  that  the  riparian  owners  have  taken 
up  arms ;  but  they  have  hitherto  taken  them  up  in  vain. 
"  The  roughs  are  in  a  majority."     When  a  gentleman 
comes  home  from  church  on  a  summer  Sunday,  and  finds 
a  boating  party  picnicking  in  bis  garden,  though  he  were 
a  churchwarden  who  had  just  listened  to  a  sermon  on 
meekness,  he  might  yet  be  tempted  to  speak  unadvisedly 
with  his  lips.  But  where  is  the  good  if  those  addressed  have 
more  lips,  and  are  more  unadvised  in  the  use  of  them? 
The  unfortunate  owner  is  easily  worsted  in  a  contest  of 
abuse,  and  though  when  they  have  finished  their  luncheon, 
his  _  unbidden  guests  will  probably  take  to  their  boat  for 
their  own  pleasure,  it  may  not  be  obvious   how  their 
departure  can  be  hastened.   Yet  the  Thames  is  too  valuable 
a  playground  for  the  use  of  it  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
central  channel.    There  should  be  some  give  and  take,  as 
between  landowners  and  the  public — some  mode  of  keeping 
the  river,  as  the  term  has  hitherto  been  understood,  open  to 
well-behaved  people,  and  some  machinery  for  restraining  the 
roughs,  who  here  as  everywhere  do  their  best  to  make  public 
enjoyment  impossible.    Mr.  Story-Maskelyne's  Committee 
will  do  a  most  useful  work  if  it  devises  a  statute  which  shall 
in  some  measure  answer  both  these  ends. 


THE  OTHER  TEXXfS.'1 


T\7"E  were  pondering  how  we  might  christen  this  article,  in 

v  t  days  when  lawn-tennis  has  so  usurped  for  itself  the  title  and 
honours  of  the  fine  old  parent  game,  when  it  came  to  our  know- 
ledge that  the  votaries  of  Wimbledon  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  that  diversion  by  the  irreverent  name  of  "the  other  tennis." 
Philosophical  parents  accept  filial  irreverence;  and  the  royal 
game  certainly  is  the  other  tennis,  as  other  as  a  salmon  to  a 
sprat,  with  a  net  in  common.  It  is  with  the  loftier  dignity  of 
a  parent  who  mourns  over  his  children's  decadence,  and  therefore 
with  no  suspicion  of  irreverence,  that  a  professor  of  the  old  palm- 
game  has  been  known  to  allude  to  the  new  ground  lawn-lords  of 
England  as  "grasshoppers."  He  looks  at  them  with  a  certain 
sense  of  pity  and  resentment ;  he  hears  them  with  a  compassionate 
feeling  say,  fifteen— thirty— forty— deuce,  instead  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  three  all,  without  the  vaguest  conception  of  their  own  whv 
they  say  so  ;  and,  while  admitting  the  pleasures  of  the  game  and 
its  fresh  air,  and  especially  its  inestimable  value  as  an  exercise  for 
women,  he  experiences  some  irritation  when  he  sees  the  youth 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  deserting  the  stronger  sports  for  it. 
He  grumbles  internally  about  the  consulate  of  Plancus  and  the 
effeminacy  of  the  age,  talks  of  glorified  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock, shrugs  his  shoulders  over  the  prowess  of  the  Renshaws  and 
Lawfords,  and  is  quite  convinced  that,  if  Mr.  Heathcote  or  Mr. 
Lyttelton  would  take  up  that  gentle  parable  in  earnest  for  about 
a  week,  they  would  be  as  the  salmon-fisher  of  Norway  to  the  sprat- 
catcher  of  the  pool.  The  masters  of  the  old  tennis-mystery  do,  as  a 
fact,  seem  to  have  nothing  serious  to  do  with  the  tournaments 
and  allurements  of  the  younger  game,  the  head  and  front  of  whose 
offending  certainly  is  that  it  ever  called  itself  tennis  in  any  sense 
at  all.  It  is  a  presumption  at  best ;  for  we  know  of  no  man  who 
has  really  played  at  the  old  "  king  of  games  and  game  of  kings," 
intelligible  as  it  is  only  to  the  initiated,  who  disputes  its  singular 
supremacy,  even  though  he  may  himself  attain  but  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  rank  in  it. 

The  position  is  not  to  be  defended  till  the  game  has  been 
learned ;  then  it_  defends  itself :  "  nec  viget  quidquam  simile  aut 
secundum."  Jf  its  professors  are  few,  their  devotion  is  complete. 
"  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura,"  said  the  poet,  who,  if  foxhunters 
are  to  be  believed,  knew  very  little  about  it.  Possibly,  like  many 
worthy  men,  he  was  one  of  those  who  seldom  cross  a  horse 
without  realizing  that  feeling  deeply.  "  I  don't  know  where  the 
meet  come  off',"  says  Mr.  Toole,  in  one  of  his  characters ;  "  but  I 
come  off  at  the  first  fence."  Tennis  defies  care,  at  all  events ;  for 
it  requires  all  a  man's  brain,  as  well  as  all'  his  muscle.    Unlike  all 

other  physical  games,  a  player  may  improve  in  this  athletic  chess  |  Smith  wins  chase  better  than  half  avard~"and  hazard  ^side  the 


in  the  street,  a  man  is  suddenly  seen  to  bend  down  and  give  a 
sweep  with  his  arm  as  if  he  were  going  to  mow,  and  then  with  a 
smile  recover  himself  as  one  who  has  solved  a  problem,  set  him 
down,  not  as  a  lunatic,  but  as  a  tennis-player.  Life  to  him  in  all 
its  phases  is  as  a  calculation  of  bisques.  We  know  of  one  devotee, 
a  prominent  member  of  Parliament,  who  during  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  periods  of  political  strife  retained  his  tennis-court  once 
a  week.  "  There,"  he  said,  walking  out  of  it  when  one  of  his 
games  was  over,  "  now  I've  nothing  to  live  for  till  this  day  week." 
We  have  heard  of  another  who,  after  his  first  long  sea-trip,  was 
asked  how  he  liked  it ;  and  said  that  the  screw  bothered  him  all 
night  with  saying  nothing  but  "  Better  than  two  ;  better  than 
two."  We  have  heard  of  a  third  who  christened  his  very  house 
Hazard  Side  (the  name  of  the  half-court  beyond  the  net  from  the 
server),  to  the  scandal  of  the  lay  community,  who  thought  it  was 
a  gaming-house  ;  and  of  a  fourth  who  speaks  of  his  eight  children 
as  half  fifteen  and  a  bisque. 

Now  the  reigns  of  the  principal  tennis-players,  and  all  that  they 
did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  hook  of  the  annals  of  Julian  Marshall, 
published  in  1878,  and  reviewed  in  these  columns  shortly  after- 
wards ?    All  the  quaint  and  recondite  learning  of  the  game  i3 
there ;  and  as  our  little  paper  is  of  a  lighter  purpose,  we  do  not 
propose  to  draw  upon  it  much.    Mr.  Marshall  has  failed  in  all  his 
efforts  to  discover  the  historic  origin  of  the  game  which  was  so 
much  the  favourite  of  Henri  IV.  of  France  that  he  got  up  at  day- 
break the  morning  after  St.  Bartholomew  to  finish  a  match 
(possibly  in  the  court  called  that  of  the  "  eleven  thousand  devils)  ; 
whose  champion  in  1427  was  a  woman  ;  whose  first  record  was  a 
book  written  by  an  Italian  in  1550;  the  game  which  was  rhymed 
by  Rabelais,  and  played  by  Beuvenuto  Cellini,  and  began  to 
perish  in  France  under  the  royal  disfavour  of  the  great  Louis  XIV., 
who  hated  all  exercise  except  billiards.    Nor  has  Mr.  Marshall 
been  able  to  find  the  origin  of  the  English  name  "  tennis  " — "  jeu 
de  paume "  is  clear  enough,  as  the  ball  was  first  struck  by  the 
hand — and  where  he  has  failed  in  his  antiquarianism  we  cannot 
hope  to  succeed.    But  we  are  surprised  that  he  has  taken  no  note 
of  the  tradition  which  almost  proves  its  own  truth,  that  the  tennis- 
court,  like  the  Etou  five3-court,  was  the  result  of  an  accident  of 
ground,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  copy  of  a  monastery  courtyard  turned 
by  the  monks  to  the  purpose  of  an  improvised  game.    The  two 
sides  of  the  cloisters,  the  sloping  roof,  the  "tambour"  (a  jutting 
piece  of  wall),  the  "grille,"  with  its  very  name,  as  the  window 
where  friends  were  to  be  seen,  all  forcibly  bear  the  tradition 
out ;  and  tradition,  say  what  we  will,  is  very  strong  evidence. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  game  was  first  a  French  one ;  and  it 
may  interest  many  of  the  players  of  lawn-tennis  to  learn  how 
from  that  language  their  mysterious  system  of  marking  has  been 
derived.    In  all  tennis-courts  certain  lines  (called  chases)  are 
traced  upon  the  floor  ;  but  on  the  service-side  they  are  in  England 
only  numbered  up  to  six,  and  in  France  to  fourteen  inclusive.  It 
is  (speaking  broadly)  part  of  the  marker's  business  to  watch  by 
what  line  the  ball  falls  at  the  second  bound,  and  call  it  out  as  the 
number  of  the  "  chase."    If  in  the  French  court  it  falls  by  number 
fourteen,  he  calls  "  quatorze."  His  next  business  is  to  call  out  also 
the  strokes  won  by  each  player,  four  making  a  game.    But  he 
cannot  call  "un"  for  the  first  stroke,  because  from  "un"  to 
"  quatorze  "  inclusive  means  a  chase.  His  stroke-marking,  therefore, 
begins  at  fifteen,  quinze,  as  meaning  one  ;  and  a  stroke  is  even 
called  "  un  quinze  "  in  France.    "  Two  "  then  becomes  naturally 
"trente";  three,  "  quarante-cinq  " ;  and  the  fourth  stroke  makes 
the  game,  unless  the  players  stand  at  three  strokes  (or  forty-five) 
each,  when  the  score  becomes  rfcuee— that  is,  a  deux,  both  equal — 
and  to  win  the  game  either  player  must  make  two  or  three  strokes 
running  ;  or  deuce-advantage — deuce-advantage — ("  advantage  " 
explains  itself)  may  last  for  ever.    The  number  of  lines°  or 
chases  in  England  is  the  same ;  but  we  presume  that  the  Briton 
thought  it  saved  trouble  to  number  only  the  alternate  lines  up 
to  six;  and  christen  the  rest  by  the  mysterious  style  of  one-and- 
two,  five-and-six,  and  so  forth.    But  in  doing  so  he  still  retained 
what  thereby  becomes  the  utterly  obscure  "fifteen"  system  of 
scoring,  and  made  it  worse  by  changing  forty-five  into  forty  to 
save  a  syllable,  and  robbing  his  marking  thereby  even  of  the  mildest 
arithmetical  significance.    We  confess  that  this  argues  something 
of  the  Arnoldian  "  want  of  lucidity  8  ;  but  if  not  always  lucid,  the 
Briton  is  resolute,  and  he  never  showed  his  resolution  more  than 
by  introducing  this  marvellous  system  of  numeration  out  of  the 
game  of  tennis,  in  which,  if  we  have  made  ourselves  at  all  clear,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  remotely  reasonable,  into  that  of  lawn-tennis, 
with  regard  to  which,  as  the  game  has  no  chases  and  no  lines,  it  has 
absolutely  not  the  remotest  shred  of  connexion  or  the  vaguest  trace 
of  meaning  whatsoever.    But,  indeed,  the  mysteries  of  marking 
have  baffled  many  an  aspiring  tennis-player,  though,  like  everything 
else,  it  is  easy  enough  when  you  know  it.    For  an  ignorant  man 
to  hear  it  asked  how  the  match  stands,  and  the  marker  answer,  to 
the  thorough  satisfaction  of  initiated  spectators,  that  it  is  "  two 
setts  all  advantage-game  thirty  fifteen  even  game  bisque  gone  Mr. 

C5      />  11  n  O  A      r»     +  4- n      +hnn     linlP  <r-n  i.l       .-.  .  -    1      I.  3       .!  J  .       jl.  _ 


till  forty,  and  hold  his  own  till  fifty," and  play  well  long  after 
wards.  The  present  amateur  champion,  Mr.  Heathcote,  as  distin- 
guished in  his  pre-eminence  as  Mr.  Grace  was  in  his,  has  nearly 
t  u  rued  his  half-century  already,  and  has  beaten  all  comers  since 
the  institution  of  the  championship  twenty  years  a<jo,  with  the  in- 
terruption of  one  defeat  in  1882  at  the  hands  of  a  brilliant  player 
ol  only  half  his  age,  retrieved  again  last  year.  For,  as  the  muscles 
relax  or  stiffen,  you  learn  to  "  play  with  your  head."  His  favourite 
game  pursues  the  tennis-player  in  all  things;  and  if  in  his  room,  or 


line,"  whereupon  the  two  players  at  "once  change  sides  of  the 
court,  is  a  simple  coming  in  for  one  man.  We  remember  the  late 
popular  actor  Charles  Mathews  being  introduced  for  the  first  time 
into  the  dedans  "  (spectators'  gallery)  of  a  tennis-court,  at  some 
such  crisis  as  this,  and  retiring  at  once  to  learn  by  preference,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "  the  longest  part  he  could  find." 

Be  this  the  reason  or  one  of  many,  the  glorious  old  game  of  the 
other  tennis  certainly  does  not  regain  the  widespread  popularity 
of  the  days  of  Henri  IV.  in  France  or  Elizabeth  in  England, 
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™T?k  f/U  be  g¥  lf  °Ur  articIe  sbould  iDd«ce  anybody  to 
make  himself  persona  ly  acquainted  with  its  more  than  masonic 

£EK*f    E,!erjt]l.ln8:e]se  aPart'  ifc  is>  0De  knows  why 

except  that  one  loves  it  so,  a  test  of  temper  without  parallel,  and 
S  OX  even  Mpo-fly,  the  finest  temper  wins  in  a 

cantei.  Lord  Pembroke,  according  to  Pepys  and  Mr.  Marshall 
heard  even  an  eminent  Quaker  swear  tremendously  to  h  mself 
when  ne  lost.  A  hue  temper  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  Ion- 
success  of  Mr.  Heathcote,  as  it  had  to  do  with  that  of  the  famous 
Frenchman  Barre,  the  greatest  tennis-player,  as  the  writer  of  th  s 
article  firmly  believes,  of  living  memory.    Between  him  and  the 

tit i V, e,^°ther3  Tompkins,  of  Oxford  and  Brighton,  whose 
play  is  delightful  to  watch  from  the  old  Barre-like  grace  of  form 
andsroke  which  they  still  preserve,  in  the  face  of  "what  we  can 

pS  vd  inCr  fhT^d6r  °f  *V,  traceabIe  ^  s: 


strength  and  force  of  wrist  Coupled  'of  course  S  Eg  JS?  !  L^affS  ^  °f,  ^  fe  PhiliPP™  — '  1  «P  the 


Lea  ion.)  more  than  on  the  old  steady  pendulous  stroke.  It  is  ve rv 
dSfe  "f  10  ^^"^neratedakindof  ferodo  'I 

fryinSo  tM  A°f  ^  ^  JWf*  and  "  cut "  ret,lrn>  whi<*  »  very 
tiding  to  the  old  school.  It  fails  with  years  instead  of  improving 
and  so  punishes  itself.  Meanwhile,  unluckily,  it  is  not  only  in  the 
to  w  n  '  ,enmH'1bUt  S  b,r°ader  atd^yet  ones  also,  that  «pw£ 
SuTt'ed  fSl^E  meaDS'  k  LeSinUi^  {°  hl 

mSSSJt  ftSf  V6'  co"«\  enough  in  age  to  be  able  to 
17,      k        •  le8PecVve  mel^s  of  their  schools.  The  story  of  the 
old  Frenchman  is  pathetic,  and  is  pathetically  told  in  Mr.  Marshall's 

Mbbt  »<  T  C°nten,tS  the  Present  ™tor  can  add  upon  this 
subject  a  touching  anecdote  of  his  own.  After  losin-  health  ™  1 
means  through  severe  sufferings  during  the  I^P^teS 


W^^tui^SuItome'd^Tn  Pf!  °f  ^  ****  ^elf. 

indeed,  to  have  made  itseW  ^X^OT 
Abeille,  a  really  busy  and  thrifty  person,  who  describedSelf as 
having  saved  up  five  hundred  francs  for  "  Suez  »  as  for  back 

Cs^  a»d  ^"andkto  ffij 

gesticulated  in  JU    de  Lesseps's  face  m  a  not  very  becoming 
manner."    In  all  probability  this  is  a  timid  and  periphrastic  de 
scription  of  the  favourite  pantomime  (seldom  going  anySheS 

an  22  "JT^  ^  ^  ^  the  nose 

an  enemyy  with  the  accompanying  remark  «  V-v-y-y-v-oIeur ?  " 
or  something  else  of  the  kind.    M.  Philippon  summed  up  the 


always  a  pet  over  km^^SSOSSL^  SSE.  I  KSE  in'  iKE  °™  ^  sT^c 

o    fcZf^*  *  ?  mat«*  at  Lords,  where  the  risfc?  Z   ^^^JZIJZ™^^^  "id  cupidity 


of  ^PeTat0rS  a  match  at  Loid's>  "hen  the  rising7  sun 
of  Lambert  was  shining  very  strongly/and  there  was  1  f i 7) 

oi  iAmDerts,  shot  rather  than  cut  down  into  the  corner  with 
a  crushing  power  which  perhaps  no  other  pla  er  has  shown 
some  one  forgetting  Barre  cried  out,  "Bravo,  bra  o  !  Ba  re  could' 
never  have  beaten  him  in  his  best  days  |  •  The  writer  i hannS 
to  be  sitting  close  to  the  old  man/  who  had  be  n  gen  Z  I 
adminng  as  much  as  anybody,  but  now  sadly  shook  Mead  S 
said  in  a  voice  no  further  audible    "II  a  rai  „„  '  • 

prouver  nontenant."  _  It  .airly  ^ulZ^o"^  and 
has  haunted  us  ever  since  as  a  piece  of  homely  tragedy"    *  ' 
Banes  spin .still  lingers  in  the  Paris  courfeTwkere  though 

game  is  st  II  to  be  seen.    We  say  this  with  all  resbect  to  th« 

the  other  hand  the  temp  e-like  little  court  which  stand     n  the 

^"sers  bv°  and  a  B  ^aT*  haS  lon?  be»  k  own  c 

passe  s- by,  and  a  second  has  quite  lately  been  built  on  to  it 
Courts  have  been  opened  at  Cannes  and  DeauvilS  ,1!  S 
SSfSB-  elrwbt"'e;,it,ld  mark«»  d«  not  com  dd0;  om 

state  ;   ,h       Tei7TlKt     U°uble  neee88a'y  to  ascertain  the  true 


certain  narrow  but  natural  point  of  view.     It  must  be  very 

slightest  feeling  of  vulgar  triumph)  to  see  a  work  which  « 
nnd  of  challenge  to  England  passing  more  or  less  in  to  Enih 

hands  I  ,  «  a  trial  for  men  who  endured  not  a  few  lean  4ars  to  find 
ha  the  iat  years  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  inSSnde 

ance  tiiat  M.  de  Lesseps  himselt-their  own  M.  de  Lesseps,  who 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 


T1!?;?'^  °anal  meetinf?  °n  Wed^sday  and  its  remits,  though 

numerous  partisans  of  the  evergreen  dinlomntU?  "  J  '  ° 

the  voting  was  taken  on  the  main  question— th  t  „f  S  * 
ance  of  the  Presidents  renort  '4"«"on— th.it  of  the  accept- 
by  five  per  cent,  only  of  S  tjlfe  lbe  daJ 

one  of  the  J  questions  to  beP  decided  ^^2?^  ™ 
alteration   of'the  artich,  of  Son ?J 'emit  £ 
ncreaae  in  the  number  of  Directors  necessary  to  include  he  pro 
££w\t  ED«1.,sh^outi"8-ent.    This,  it  seems,  require    not  a  b-  re" 
majonty  asm  the  case  of  the  mainly  formal  acceptance  of  th! 
Report,  but  a  two-thirds  vote  •  and  W  7r  6 

convert  some  of  the  ■J^L^J^'S.iSSV" 

that  division  itself  may  not  be  legally  challenged  7 


pietty  free  y-now  administers  grave  rebukes  to  those  who' wer^ 
moved  by  these  two  feelings.  We  think  that  M.  Philippon  and 
1  M.  Abeille  were  not  at  all  from  a  merely  English  tw  n  t 
I  wrong,  that  they  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  pi^fits  to  Jo  ol 
doubling  at  the  expense  of  an  unmoved  world  aid  that  the 
hard  facts  of  the  vast  English  stake  in  the  Canal  and  e  pr Lon 
derance  of  English  custom  make  some  alteration  in  the  p^sen  Ttate 
ot  things  inevitable  as  a  mere  business  matter  and  Sn  £ 
principles  winch  govern  all  commercial  tni^nM^Lt 

unabl.  to  bring  the  phi.osophi/Kdt  LSt? 
n^hfe^ 

common  with  many  Englishmen,  regard  the  aiS  ^1" 
be  said,  of  course,  that,  with  M  Abeille  induh X, 1  ,r  ;n  '  Tf  Y 
one  side,  and  M.  Philippon  on  the  other  1     ?  S       «S  ht7  on 

Lesseps.    A\  hen  he  Rava  tint-   «  if+i  ■  ^uaries  ae 

increase  of  the  direction  which  i«  nrJ  f  \  ul-/«gaW  to  the 
benefits,  such  as  they  S  whS.    h„        med"    Yet  the  entire 

de  Lesseps  declar^ tt^XX%Z ^ ^  ™!on"f 

and  one  of  the  genera  who  have  ^SS^L^SS^S^ 
after  the  humane  fashion  described  in  Thnr^lov'    T'  q 
place  of  Sir  Gerald  Graham    PeXn<»  W  nt    ,  7J  f""eS  ln  the 

SSiTS^^ 

sent ^S"ny¥hSeS:?  S  wf  S  b7  ^e  pre- 

constitution  and  arran I  ments  oTthe 7 ^1  -^^^^  with  the 
confirmed  and  mastra^y^^r^T^  ^  remarka% 
said,  some  sixteen  hundred  votes  Hvp  ,  S'  7  t  6  We,le'  We  W 
tolerably  certain  that  thf  1^1  rg.  '  and- U  maJ  ^  taken  as 
out.    Now  M  CharL  ^  T 1  °    \™  ^  by       meails  ^Ued 

holds  two-fifths  of  hf  shtrt^TS,,PUtS  /Vhat  ,E^Iaud 
more     TIip  total         i       J  matter  of  fact  she  hclda 

Sis  Wng  ^'is11^"  °s  and°tnaSf  ^  ^  a^  case  to 
becomes  in  Sue,  Canal  arithnfetic  les^  San  tSf' 
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know  to  what  extent  M.  Abeille  has  increased  his  original  in- 
vestment of  five  hundred  francs;  we  are  not  so  impertinent  as 
to  desire  without  any  right,  or  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  aspire  ! 
with  a  right,  to  know  the  exact  amount  of  Mile.  Philippon's  dot. 
But,  at  the  least,  these  gentlemen  must  have  had  two  votes 
between  them — that  is  to  say,  they  could  dispose  of  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  voting  power  which  Great  Britain,  with  its  millions  of 
holding,  is  ever  to  hope  for  according  as  far  as  the  Lessepsian 
agreement  goes.  It  is  extremely  probable  (since  the  average 
voting  power  of  each  shareholder  present  seems  to  have  been 
nearer  six  than  five)  that  between  them  they  could  actually 
outvote  England.  Now  so  long  as  this  initial  anomaly  con- 
tinues, so  long  let  it  be  again  and  again  repeated  will  matters 
never  be  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  be  made  a  crime  against  some  of 
the  malcontents  that  they  want  to  sell  their  shares  and  "  get  out " ; 
we  really  do  not  know  why  they  should  not,  and  the  accusation  is 
not  very  consistent  with  another  taunt  often  used  both  by  M.  de 
Lesseps's  partisans  and  the  malcontents  towards  Englishmen,  that 
t  he  latter,  if  they  want  to  manage  the  Canal,  have  only  got  to  buy 
shares  and  seat  their  men  on  the  Board,  The  fact  is  that  the 
most  elaborate  and  artificial  arrangements  have  been  taken  ex- 
pressly to  prevent  this  consummation.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
great  reason  for  Englishmen  to  rejoice  over  M.  de  Lesseps's 
victory,  nor  will  there  be  much  even  if  he  succeeds  in  beating  the 
malcontents  on  the  further  question  of  the  directorate.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  always  hard  for  a  Company  which  has 
once  adopted  a  reasonable  tariff  to  revert  to  an  unreasonable  one  ; 
that  if  the  agreement  is  strictly  carried  out,  considerable  benefit 
will  accrue  to  English  commercial  interests,  and  that  the  more 
important  political  advantages  may  possibly  come  if  they  are 
intelligently  waited  for.  There  are  signs  that  M.  de  Lesseps  does 
not  regard  the  Suez  Canal  in  a  country  dominated  by  the  English 
with  anything  like  the  partiality  with  which  be  regarded  it 
in  the  days  when  he  was  only  not  a  rival  to  the  Khedive 
because  he  was  able  to  regard  himself  as  (in  reference  to 
the  Canal)  the  Khedive's  superior,  and  that  he  is  transfer- 
ring his  affections  to  the  younger  Panama  venture.  It  is  any- 
thing but  certain  that  he  will  be  able  without  English  aid  to 
raise  the  capital  required  for  the  Canal  alterations,  and  in  the 
raising  of  that  capital  there  will  be  occasion  for  a  little  judicious 
generalship  on  the  part  of  England.  At  present  judicious  gene- 
ralship out  of  the  actual  field  of  battle  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
forte  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  advan- 
tages actually  gained  might  be  thrown  away,  and  that  all  those 
possible  to  be  gained  would  be  at  once  rendered  impossible  by  the 
surrender  of  the  position  which  England  now  holds  iu  Egypt. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  frequently  announced  himself  as  capable  of  such 
a  surrender,  but  fortunately  even  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  as  was  well 
shown  in  this  very  Canal  matter,  not  an  absolute  dictator.  With 
Egypt  in  less  crotchety  and  more  capable  hands  there  would  be 
little  fear  of  Egyptian  difficulties,  whether  on  the  River  or  on  the 
Canal,  in  the  Delta  or  in  the  Desert.  It  may  be  added  that 
nothing  so  much  as  the  irresolution  of  the  Government  attitude  is 
likely  to  induce  M.  de  Lesseps  to  make  any  very  serious  fight  to 
retain  what  he  has  practically  acknowledged  to  be  an  indefensible 
autocracy. 


OLD  RHINE  WINES. 

A THOUSAND  louis-d'or,  or  960/.,  for  a  fudder  of  twelve 
ohms  of  ten-year-old  Johannisberg— equal  to  about  5/.  a 
dozen — was  a  good  price  to  pay,  on  the  spot,  in  1789  ;  and  it  is 
recorded  to  have  been  actually  paid  by  an  Englishman.  Such  a 
wine  were  worthy  of  the  regal  implement  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  "  Goldener  Pfropfenzieher  "  at  Oberwesel,  whose  signboard 
Schrcidter  painted,  and  which  Baedeker  still  affectionately  marks 
with  a  *.  The  ordinary  cost  of  the  first  quality,  as  soon  as  it 
became  saleable,  was  then  from  three  to  four  thousand  florins,  or 
about  a  third  of  the  Englishman's  mad  price.  The  Abbey  of 
Johannisberg,  which  was  also  called  Bischoffsberg,  was  then  a 
mere  outhouse  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  Abbey  of  Fulda, 
where  the  best  of  the  wine  was  sent  year  by  year.  Still  there 
remained  in  the  immense  cellars  thousands  of  fudders.  Bischoffs- 
berg was  founded  as  a  Benedictine  convent  ("  .  ,  .  montes 
Benedictus  amabat")  in  1106,  by  Ruthard,  second  Archbishop 
of  Mainz;  was  dismantled  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Mark- 
graf  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  and  subsequently  entirely  demo- 
lished by  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  It  was  then 
mortgaged  by  Archbishop  Anselm  Casimir,  and  sold  by  the 
mortgagee — one  Hubert  von  Bleimann — to  the  Abbot  of  Fulda, 
who  rebuilt  the  schloss,  the  church,  and — the  cellars.  When 
Fulda  was  suppressed  in  1802,  Schloss  Johannisberg  fell  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  in  1S07  Napoleon  gave  it  to  Kellermann — if 
because  of  his  name,  he  made  one  of  the  best  practical  jokes  on 
record — and  it  was  finally  presented  in  1816  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  an  Imperial  fief,  to  Prince  Metternich,  who,  ere  he 
blossomed  into  princedom,  had  long,  as  Graf  von  Metternich, 
owned  considerable  property  not  far  off  at  Rudesheim,  including 
the  fine  ruins  of  the  Briimserberg. 

Highly  as  it  was  prized  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  has  much  improved  within  the  last  seventy  years,  chiefly 
perhaps  because  of  the  careful  sorting  of  the  grapes";  but  even  now 
it  is  only  in  the  finest  seasons  that  the  top  of  the  first  quality  is 
reached,  and  it  is  run  hard  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  Steinberg, 


from  the  hill  at  the  back  of  Hattenheim,  which  was  cultivated  by 
the  Cistercian  monks  of  the  Eberbach  valley  ("  Bernardus 
valles  .  .  .")  seven  centuries  ago.  Diez  found  that  Johannisberg 
of  1865  contained  one-tenth  alcohol,  while  Steinberger  of  1846  was 
considerably  stronger,  giving  1  r6o  per  cent,  of  pure  spirit.  Gerken, 
who  in  the  third  volume  of  his  now  forgotten  Travels,  gave  a  good 
account  of  the  wines  of  the  Rheingau  in  the  last  century,  is  content 
to  mention  the  best  in  topographical  order  merely  as  he  proceeds 
up  the  river.  Thus  his  list  consists  of  Assmannshausen — in  strict- 
ness below  the  Rheingau— liiidesheim,  including  the  Hauptberg, 
Rodtland,  and  Hinterhaus,  as  the  vineyards  behind  Rudesheim 
town  are  called  ;  Geisenheim,  with  which  he  names  Rothenberg 
and  Kapellgarten ;  Johannisberg  of  the  Fuldische-Schlossberg ; 
Hattenheim  and  Markerbrunner  (as  he  writes  it;  from  Mark- 
brunnen,  "  boundary  well  ") ;  Eberbach  Abbey  and  the  Steinberg  ; 
Kitterich,  now  Kiedrich,  and  the  Grafenberg;  and,  finally, 
Rauenthal,  with  its  Hauptberg.  Above  Mainz,  he  names  on  the 
left  bank  Laubenheim,  Bodenheim,  Bisehheim,  Nierstein,  Dienheim, 
and  Ilarschheim  ;  and  on  the  right  Hocbheim,  the  father  of  hocks 
and  really  on  the  Main,  and  the  best  slopes  of  Wickert  and 
Kostheim. 

The  wines  of  Bacharach,  the  Ara  Bacchi  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  still  iu  the  eighteenth  century  reckoned  among  the  best  on 
the  Rhine ;  those  grown  on  the  blue  slate  of  the  Vogtsberg  and 
Kiihlberg  being  distinguished  by  a  muscat  flavour  and  an  agree- 
able bouquet.  It  was  of  this  wine  that  /Eneas  Sylvius,  Pope 
Pius  II.  (1458-1464),  yearly  brought  a  tun  or  fudder  of  380 
gallons  to  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  or  Wenzel,  sold 
Nuremburg  its  freedom  for  four  fudders  of  it  yearly.  At  this  date 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  advertising  to  mention  a  firm  of  wine- 
merchants  which  existed  in  1789  among  the  Herrnhuter  of 
Neuwied— that  of  Philipp  Jakob  Scheurer—  which  was  famous  for 
Rhine  and  Mosel  wines,  Bleichert  (a  term  answering  apparently  to 
the  "  vin  clairet?  or  pale  red,  of  old  French,  which  has  given  us 
our  generic  term  claret) — and  especially  the  "  vins  de  Paille," 
which  were  to  be  seen  "  on  the  tables  of  many  European  Courts, 
side  by  side  with  Imperial  Tokay  " — a  delicate  touch  which  we 
venture  to  commend  to  the  notice  of  the  modern  touter.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Scheurers  might  have  found  the  custom  of 
the  independent  burgesses  of  Cologne  quite  as  desirable,  for  there  was 
then  no  town  in  Germany  that  could  boast  so  many  drinking- 
shops,  and  their  number  was  at  times  insufficient  to  hold  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  them.  Drinking  was  the  favourite  pastime 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  merchant  left  his 
counting-house,  the  artisan  his  workshop,  and  the  labourer  his 
toil,  and  one  and  all  congregated  in  the  Weinstube  or  the 
Bierkneipe.  The  bottle  was  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  country 
excursions;  whether  across  to  Deutz  or  elsewhere,  it  was  the 
foundation,  the  backbone,  and  took  the  place  of  the  piece  de 
resistance  in  all  their  picnics.  Young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
drank  alike,  and  gallantry  and  flirtation  took  but  second  place 
even  in  the  dancing  parties  the  Germans  have  always  loved  so 
well ;  albeit  they  could  by  no  manner  of  means  have'made  Allan 
Ramsay's  excuse  for  swilling,  and  said, 

Bacchus  only  drinks  with  me 
When  Ariadne's  coy. 

They  were  rabid  politicians,  too,  sad  Republicans  even  then,  and 
plotted  their  seditions  over  their  cups,  and  it  might  truly  be  told 
of  them,  as  Dryden  said  of  Shadwell,  that  the  only  loyal  ser- 
vice they  rendered  their  ruler  was  to  increase  the  "revenue  by 
drinking. 

The  vines  then  cultivated  a  hundred  years  since  in  the  Rheingau 
were  divided  into  the  common,  which  did  not  grow  very  tall,  and 
were  called  Riesslinge,  a  name  which  survives  in  the  Forster  Ries- 
ling of  the  Palatinate  and  in  many  other  wines.   The  grapes  of  this 
sort  ripened  first,  and  gave,  next  to  the  Orleans,  the  best  and 
strongest  wine.    Then  there  were  the  Orleans,  the  "  Klebroth,"  or 
Red  Burgundy,  and  those  called  the  Lambert.  Gerken  advised  vine- 
growers  to  prefer  the  Burgundy  grape  of  Assmannshausen,  because 
the  red  colour  did  not  hurt  Rhine  wines ;  because  it  matured  suffi- 
ciently even  in  bad  years,  when  other  grapes  did  not  ripen  ;  and 
because  its  wine  was  saleable  in  the  year  of  its  manufacture — a 
great  advantage  to  the  poorer  cultivators.    But  viticulture  must 
then  have  been  still  in  a  most  rudimentary  state ;  for  the  Rhenish 
peasaut  could  not  then  be  considered  rich,  his  whole  income 
being  derived  from  his  vines,  which  have  ever  been  at  the  mercy 
of  '•  bad  years."    The  nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants,  too, 
held  all  the  best  vineyards,  and  a  couple  of  poor  vintages  ruined 
the  peasant  and  sent  him  to  the  money-lender.    Then  he  soon  sold 
or  lost  his  vineyard,  and  became  a  labourer  for  hire.    Thus,  at 
Assmannshausen,  where  the  Bleichert  was  in  17S9  beginning  to 
be  preferred  to  the  finest  Burgundies,  the  village  plainly  spoke  of 
poverty,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  struggling  day- 
labourers.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  vines  were  manured  but  every 
six  or  seven  years  with  road-scrapings,  old  earth,  mortar  from 
ruined  houses,  and  perfectly  decayed  farm-manure.  This  was  done 
before  the  winter,  and  the  vines  were  frequently  hoed  during 
spring  and  summer,  to  destroy  weeds.    The  summer  prunings 
were  tied  round  the  stem  to  dry,  and  given  to  the  cows  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter.    The  bunches  of  grapes  were  cut  with  a  small 
sickle,  and  pounded  with  a  great  wooden  pestle  at  Worms  and  in 
the  Rheingau,  but  trodden  underfoot  at  Frankfort  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  grapes  thus  crushed  were  brought  in  large  tun3 
to  the  press,  whence  the  must  ran  down,  through  long  wooden 
tubes,  into  the  vats  iu  the  cellars.    The  presses  were  either  the 
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ancient  Baumkelter,  in  which  the  pressure  was  obtained  by  means 
of  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  or  the  screw-press,  in  which 
the  screw  was  of  wood.  A  great  novelty  in  1789  was  the  iron- 
screw  press — in  which,  of  course,  the  peasants  saw  all  sorts  of 
imperfections.  The  first  runnings  of  the  press  are  the  weakest, 
tut  also  the  most  delicate  ;  that  which  follows  has  more 
character  and  strength  ;  the  last  is  bad  and  rough.  By  mixing  all 
three  the  first  gains  body  and  the  last  loses  its  harshness.  °But 
there  was  even  a  fourth  pressing,  and  then  the  refuse  was,  as  in 
many  wine  countries,  used  for  distillation.  This  refuse  had  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hands,  else  would  it  take  fire  in 
fermenting  ;  it  was  then  trodden  in  a  vat  containing  six  inches  of 
•clay  covered  by  a  layer  of  sand.  Or  the  bullocks  were  fed  with  it ; 
tut  given  to  cows  it  caused  them  to  run  dry. 

_  Gerken  noted  that  in  his  time,  as  now,  in  the  hot  dry  years  the 
-vineyards  on  the  heights  away  from  the  river  produced  the  best 
wines,  while  in  cold  wet  years  the  yield  of  the  plain  and  the 
Rhine  banks  was  to  be  preferred.    Old  casks  in  which  good  wine 
lias  lain,  and  in  which  much  tartrate  remains,  are,  when  well 
cleaned  and  scalded,  best  for  the  new  wine.  If  put  into  new  casks 
it  retains,  it  is  true,  a  finer  and  more  delicate  flavour,  but  it 
develops   more  body  and  fire  in  the  old  wood,  for  the  new 
cask  absorbs  much   of  the   sulphates  and  the   essential  oils 
-during  the  fermentation,  whereas  an  old  one  gives  strength  and 
purifies  during  the  same  stage.    In  small  casks,  too,  the  wine 
becomes  sweeter  and  gentler,  and  is  sooner  drinkable,  but  the  loss 
by  evaporation  is  twice  as  great  as  in  the  genuine  large  Rhine 
tun,  the  Rheinische  Stiickfass,  which  should  hold  seven  ohms  and 
a  half,  or  about  250  gallons.    In  these  the  wine  ripens  better,  if 
more  slowly,  and  develops  more  body,  and  all  the  Bheingau  pro- 
duce must  be  reckoned  hard  and  even  disagreeable  when  too  new. 
Here  may  be  quoted  an  old  dictum  taken  from  Forster  about  a 
good  Rhine  wine.    First,  it  should  have  a  strikingly  agreeable 
flavour  ;  next,  it  should  be  clear  as  crystal ;  thirdlv,  a  murmur  as 
of  some  tiny  brooklet  should  be  heard  in  pouring  it  out;  and, 
lastly,  there  should  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  a  suspicion  of 
"sparkling,"  which   should   rapidly  bead  away  in  evanescent 
bubblers.    It  is  a  bad  sign  if  a  slight  foam  mount  leisurely,  and 
take  an  appreciable  time  to  disappear.    Such  a  wine  has  almost 
certainly  been  blended  and  doctored.   A  century  ago,  as  nowadays, 
the  first  quality  of  the  choicest  wines  was  rarely  to  be  had  in  the 
Rhine  inns.    The  cost  of  transport  and  the  Customs  dues  bein<* 
the  same  for  all  qualities,  the  merchants  bought  only  the  besf, 
which  also  travelled  best,  leaving  behind  only  the  lower  qualities! 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  finest  Rhine  wines  were  to  be 
drunk  in  North  Germany. 


PAPAL  POETS. 


TTER  MAJESTY'S  fresh  instalment  of  her  Diary  appears  at 
J-  almost  the  same  moment  with  another  volume  emanating 
from  a  crowned— and  indeed  triply  crowned— head.    Under  the 
title  of  Leonis  XIII.  Tout.  Maximi  Carmina,  Professor  Brunelli 
of  Perugia  has  just  edited  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  by  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  with  an  Italian  version  of  his  own.    The  appearance  of 
such  a  work  naturally  suggests  reflections  on  the  literary  and 
especially  the  poetical  antecedents  of  the  long  line  of  pontiffs  to 
whom  his  Holiness  succeeds.    The  subject  is  not,  in  one  sense  a 
■very  copious  one,  for  the  number  of  Popes,  as  of  other  rulers  'or 
potentates  in  Church  or  State,  who  have  enjoyed  a  literary  repu- 
tation has,  as  might  be  expected,  not  been  very  great.  Mr. 
"Creighton  makes  rather  a  strong  statement  in  saying  of  yEneas 
Silvias  (Pius  II.)  that  «  he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  of  letters 
who  has  been  equally  eminent  in  literature  and  in  statesmanship  " 
But  as  a  rule  the  two  lauds  of  eminence  are  not  found  in  combina- 
tion.   Many  Sovereigns  and  Popes  have  been  men  of  no  special 
distinction  of  any  sort,  and  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
were  usually,  to  cite  a  phrase— if  we  remember  rightly  of  Napoleon's 
—"too  busy  making  history  to  have  time  to  write  it";  still  less  could 
they  find  leisure  for  poetical  composition.  As  regards  the  early  Popes 
the  fact  has  often  been  noticed,  and  is  dwelt  on  by  Milman,  partly 
in  proof  ot  the  inherent  and  growing  greatness  of  their  See,  that 
none  of  them  were  men  of  very  conspicuous  personality ;  the  very 
names  and  dates  even  of  some  of  the  series  are  still  uncertain  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Leo  the  Great  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  is  the  first  whose  personal  character  emerges  from 
obscurity;  so  much  so  that  the  same  writer  justly  speaks  of  his 
pontificate  as  constituting  an  "  epoch  in  the  history  of  Latin  or 
rather  of  universal,  Christianity."    And  Leo  was  moreover  a  con- 
siderable preacher;  at  this  day  many  of  his  sermons  mi"ht  be 
preached  with  edification,  and  with  scarcely  the  change  of  aCword 
■before  an  educated  congregation,  from  either  an  Anglican  or  a  Roman 
Catholic  pulpit;  there  is  an  almost  modern  tone  about  them,  and 
Milman  calls  them  "singularly  Christian,  as  dwelling  almost 
exclusively  on  Christ."    The  next  great  pontiff,  a  century  and 
a  halt  later,  was  also  a  preacher  and  a  writer,  and  even  a  poet 
though  he  has  been  somewhat  unfairly  gibbeted  by  Hallam 
and  other  authorities  as  a  typical  enemy  of  learning."  Hallam 
says  that  hostility  to  it  "  was  inculcated  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant degree  by  Gregory  I.,  the  founder  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  the  chief  authority  in  the  dark  ages"- 
there  is  even   a  late,  and  probably  apocryphal,  story  of  his 
burning  a  library  of  heathen  authors.     It  "is  certain  that  he 
s^ke  with  some  contempt  of  grammatical  niceties  in  writing  and 
taought  it  improper  for  clergymen  to  be  employed  in  teaching 


grammar ;  and  that  he  commended  the  youthful  Benedict,  after- 
wards founder  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  for  his  flight  from  Rome 
to  the  desert,  preferring  to  be  "  nescienter  sciens  et  scienter 
indoctus.  _  But  Benedict  fled  to  escape  the  vices,  not  the  education, 
ot  the  capital ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  bent  of  Gregory's  mind  was  in  the  direction  of  practical 
energy  and  especially  of  missionary  enterprise— which  made  him 
in  Milman's  words,  "  the  father  of  the  Mediaeval  Papacy  "—while' 
on  the  other  hand  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  old  classical 
Latin  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  neither  the  mediaeval 
Latin,  which  is  really  a  different  language,  nor  any- of  the  tongues 
of  modern  Europe  were  yet  in  a  position  to  replace  it.  The  kind 
of  grammatical  instruction  he  put  aside  as  mere  waste  of  precious 
time  was  in  fact  little  better  than  a  form  of  obsolete  pedantry. 
Meanwhile  he  was  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  a  poet,  and  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  ancient  hymns  still  preserved  in  the  Roman 
Breviary  are  from  his  pen ;  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  named 
Amatus,  dedicated  to  him  a  poem  on  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Gregory  I.  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
to  Gregory  VII.,  better  known  as  Hildebrand,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Leo  IX., 
who  also  were  men  of  action,  not  men  of  letters,  there  is  no 
Pope  of  commanding  personality  between  them.    Leo  IX.  is 
said  indeed  to  have  been  an  effective  preacher,  but  rather  from 
the  saintly  unction  of  his  sermons  than  from  any  special  rhetor- 
ical power.     The  two  next  great  pontiffs,  Innocent  III.  and 
Innocent  IV.,  had  little  time  lor  indulging  in  any  literary  pur- 
suits, and  thus  we  are  brought,  after  two  centuries  more,  to 
Pius  II.,  whose  name  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  who  has 
not  been  unjustly  described  as," in  his  previous  life,  before  he 
became  immersed  in  public  affairs,  "  one  of  the  earliest  represen- 
tatives of  the  man  of  letters  pure  and  simple."    His  literary 
tastes  were  not  indeed  exactly  accordant  with  his  subsequent 
position.    He  wrote  among  other  things  a  poem,  as  he  boasted,  of 
more  than  two  thousand  lines  in  length  in  honour  of  the  mistress 
of  his  Sienese  friend,  Mariano  de  Sozini,  and  he  took  pride  in 
receiving  from  Frederick  III.  the  laureate's  crown.    It  is  quite 
true  that  few  men  of  more   consummate  abilities  or  laro-er 
ambition  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne  than  Pius  II.,  who°in 
changing  his  name,  not  only  abandoned  the  immoralities,  but, 
as  Milman  puts  it,  "  boldly,  unreservedly,  absolutely  condemned 
the  heretical   tenets  of  yEneaa  Silvius."    The  next  pontiff  of 
decided   literary  tastes,  who,  though  not  himself  an  author, 
was  a  liberal  and  appreciative  patron  of  learned  men,  and  especially 
of  poets,  was  unfortunately  still  less  of  a  credit  to  the  Papacy  than 
Pius  II.    The  retort  of  an  Anglican  controversialist,  when  charged 
with  the  Socinianism  of  Bishop  Hoadley,  "  Leo  X.  was  a  Pope, 
though  an  infidel,"  may  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration,  but  that  his 
tastes  and  his  morals  were  alike  essentially  Pagan  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt.    The  Italian  poetry  of  the  age  which  he  and 
other  Renaissance  Popes  delighted  to  patronize,  was  of  the  type 
consigned  to  an  immortality  of  shame  in  Beccadelli's  Hennaphro- 
ditus.    If  we  pass  over  two  centuries  more,  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIII.,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  two  of  the  best  a3 
well  as  ablest  Popes  of  the  later  centuries,  were  both  authors,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  either  of  them  cultivated  poetry. 
_  As  regards  the  present  Pope,  his  literary  habits  and  capabili- 
ties have  long  been  matter  of  notoriety  ;  and  Signor  Brunelli  takes 
occasion,  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  poems  he  has  edited, 
to  tell  us  some  pertinent  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  it.    Thus  it 
appears  that,  when  Bishop  of  Perugia,  Cardinal  Pecci  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  working  of  his  diocesan  seminary,  and  was  in 
fact '.'  more  than  Bishop,  he  was  our  rector,  master,  and  father." 
He  was  constantly  to  be  seen  "in  the  chapel,  in  the  corridors,  at 
meals,  at  recreation,  in  the  private  rooms,  in  the  school,  and  even 
teaching  at  the  desk."    On  one  morning,  for  instance,  Brunelli, 
then  himself  a  student,  came  down  late  for  his  class,  and  was 
much  taken  aback  to  find  the  Cardinal  Bishop  himself  seated  at 
the  master's  desk  and  explaining  Cicero  Pro  Milone  to  his  pupils. 
Brunelli  mentions  that  he  knew  by  heart  move  thau  half  of  Dante 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  /Eneid  and  Odes  of  Horace.  His 
recent  move  in  regard  to  the  Vatican  Library  was  noticed  in 
our  columns  at  the  time.     It  may  be  added  here  that  three 
weeks  ago  he  received  in  private  audience  the  members  of  the 
German  Historical  Club  in  Rome,  with  each  of  whom  he  con- 
versed separately  on  the  particular  work  he  was  engaged  upon 
and  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  general  address,  in  which  the 
following  significant  passage  occurs  :— "  We  have  no  fears  about 
the  publication  of  documents,  for  every  Pope,  one  more,  another 
less,  has  laboured,  often  under   great  difficulties,  for  the  ad- 
vance of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  this  among  all  peoples. 
Work  then,  with  courage  and  perseverance,  with  activity  and* 
joy,  not  so  much  for  earthly  reward  and  human  recognition 
and  honour  as  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God."    The  present 
volume  is  of  a  somewhat  lighter,  though  mainly  of  a  religious 
kind.      It  opens  with  poems  commemorating  St.  Hercufanus 
and  another  martyred  bishop  of  Perugia,  and' then  follow  verses 
of  a  more  directly  personal  interest.    One  poem  is  addressed  to  a 
friend,     Ad  Vincentium  Panormum,"  on  his  name  of  Vincent 
Another,  "De  Invaletudine  Sua,  1830,"  is  on  a  serious  illness 
which  threatened  his  own  life  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old- 
it  begins: —  J  ' 

Ipso  puer  denos,  Joachim,  vix  crescis  in  annos, 

Morboram  lieu  quanta  vi  miser  obrueris ; 
Juverit  hos  fando  tristes  memorare  dolores 

lit  vitas  it-ruumas  uicere  carminibtis. 
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Jfh?w/l0W  iT6  CnUp,ets  ,describiDS  Ms  illness,  and  expectation 
or  death,  and  the  poem  ends:  


Aon  nio  labentis  perturbant  gfludja  vite, 

^teinis  inhians  nil  peritura  nioror- 
Attiu^ns  patriam  felis  erit  advena.  Felix 
bi  valet  ad  pdrtmn  ducere  nauta  ratem. 

After  this  there  come  lines  on  a  certain  youth,  Roger  A.  0  bv 
name   who  »  ef  rcmteni  mulierem  depellit";  then  some  in  which 
ions  loquitur,  like  Horace  s  fountain  of  Bandusia ;  then  some  more 
de  se  lpso    under  date  of  1 875  ;  verses  on  his  sister,  on  Gertrude 
Csterbmi,  a  virgin,  and  various  sets  on  different  priests  of  the 
author  s  acquaintance  and  superiors  of  convents,    One  poem  is  on 
Ars  photographica  "  one  addressed  to  a  Peruvian  friend,  whom 
he  desired .  to  recall  from  an  immoral  life,  and  one  bears  the 
ominous  title,    Damnatorum  ad  inferos  lamentahilis  vox":  two 
are  in  Italian,  one  being  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  the  other  of 
a  jocose  kind,  addressed  to  Orfei,  his  predecessor  in  the  Delega- 
tion ol  Beuevento.    I  he  lines  seem  generally,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  specimens  before  us,  to  be  smooth  and  classical 
in  lorm;  but  the  chief  and  permanent  interest  of  the  volume 

7hi \t'  0ffCrrSe\ ,m  -ltS  biographical  allusions,  from 

the  time  of  the  authors  early  childhood  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  classical  tastes  and  pursuits 
SarHH    "f  hf^P?S  n°'  bave  of  late  years  Len  re- 

markable. And  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  editor,  of  his 
Holiness  s  intimate  familiarity  with  both  Virgil  and  Dante  shows 
that  in  his  case  this  habit  of  mind  has  been  cherished  through  life 
Dante  is  indeed  the  great  Catholic  poet  of  the  middle  a4s  and 
there  13  a  dose  afhnity  between  the  teachings  of  the  Divina  Com- 
of  the  Zt    t^T'  Zhln  h6lP  t0  6XPlain  the  Predilection 

i?n  t     2  if6    "  ^A"*  Jt  S6emS  that  he  is  »«  "ome 

in  \11g1l  and  Horace  and  here  no  such  secondary  interest  can 
have  prompted  his  choice. 

nn.wmayt/Urthei're-0bseJrved  thatthe  voh,me  reflects  a  pleasin- 
light  on  the  simplicity,  devoutness,  and  natural  sympathy  of  the 
pond  character  of  Leo  XIII.  We  see  his  patfence  anV  trust 
in  the  Divine  mercy  under  severe  illness,  his  playful  rallying  of 
one  companion,  and  urgent  warning  of  another,  whom  he*  feared 
S  ^tjay^g  mto  febidden  paths,  his  affection  for  his  sister  and 
loyalty  to  his  friends.  There  is  nothing  to  be  sure  out  of  the 
common  ,n  all  this,  nothing  we  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with 

VoZ  V,'  f«tthen  somehow  it  is  Peasant  to  be  reminded  That 
Popes  and  Kings  are  after  all  «  our  own  flesh  and  blood."  and  it 
is  especially  pleasant,  when  they  are  persons  exemplary  and 
energeticm  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  of  their  exalted 
station,  to  find  that  their  human  feelings  and  sympathies  remain 

Inl  tZ  U  ^  th°U,gh  D?,-SUCb  d™D%<iid  /edge  them  about" 
and  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  confess  so  much.  It  is  this 
revelation  which  gives  to  the  Queen's  Highland  Journal  its 
peculiar  charm  and  has  evoked  so  wide  and  hearty  a  response 
among  its  multitudinous  readers.  And  we  can  well  £££» 
that  for  the  great  multitude  of  Christians  of  various  nations,  who 
look  up  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  their  spiritual  father  w£ 
pastor,  this  little  collection  of  papal  poems  wi/have  somSng  of 
inlX  «TS,CaT  ?d  *5*!ft*"*  that  they  will  recognize 
For  til  *£  DatU1'f    Whlch  makes  P°Pe  aDd  Peasant  kin. 

For  those  among  them  who  are  scholars  and  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  enlisting  scholarship  in  the  service  of  religion"  it  wS 
of  course  possess  a  further  interest  as  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 
But  to  the  ordinary  Catholic,  who  cares  little  for  such  matters 

falfib  'eaSb  rU  aCCU8tord  t0  ^  di^ant  awe,  as  aH"  £ 
fallible  but  impersonal  oracle,  at  the  mysterious  presence  en- 
throned in  the  Vatican,  it  may  be  expected  to  convey  something 
of  the  impression  produced  on  Dr.  Arnold  s  boys  at  Rugby,  acco  d°- 
ing  to  his  biographer,  as  they  whispered  to  each  other  in  accenis 
of  half-mcredulous  admiration,  «  Why,  he  calls  us  fellows  ' 


SCHOOL  MANAGERS. 

AS  a  nation  we  rather  pride  ourselves  on  our  genius  foradminis- 
f±  tration,  yet  certain  administrative  curiosities  have  been 
developed  in  our  midst  which  could  not  well  be  matched  for  un- 
wisdom by  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  countries  which  we 
are  so  fond  of  tutoring.  The  statement  that  we  are  now  about  to 
make  may  seem  incredible  to  many  people,  but  it  is  true  all  the 
same.    The  London  School  Board  employs  4,500  teachers 

The  average  salary  of  the  head-masters  is    .  .  2f2  /5  * 

"            »         »    head-mistresses  is  !  182  8  o 

"             »          »»    assistant-masters  is  .  117  r  7 

»    assistant-mistresses  is  .  94  o  3 

tThhfieRnfil  -ieS  ai'e  "ndoub!edly  good,  and  a  head-mastership  under 
the  Board  is  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  teaching  profession  There 

Z^ad^Tr59°h7d-m[St^V>^  »  "bout  3  600 
assistants.    l<or  the  financial  year  which  ends  with  this  month 

amount  estimated  by  the  Board  to  be  paid  for  teachers'"  l5rie,  U 
SSo.ooo/.,  but  we  imagine  that  the  estimate  is  rathe  T  , 


plications  during  next  week.    The  choice  of  a  teacher  is  a  difficult 
taafc,  which  may  have  momeutous  results.    If  we  consider  the 
mischief  that  may  be  wrought  by  a  single  incompetent  school- 
master, it  is  evident  that  no  amount  of  caution  can  be  reckoned  as 
exaggerated  when  the  fate  of  several  hundred  young  children  is 
in  question.    There  is  no  work  so  wearing  as  that  of  elementary 
teaching,  there  is  no  Work  that  requires  special  aptitudes  and 
special  training  to  such  a  degree,  and  there  is  no  work  that  is- 
nearly  so  hard  to  gauge.    Before  a  man  is  fit  to  judge  whether  a 
teacher  is  good  or  bad,  he  must  have  acquired  a  certain  indefinable 
skill  which  only  comes  by  long  practice  or  long  observation.  A 
schoolmaster  may  be  full   of  knowledge  and   yet  be  a  mere 
dreary  bungler  in  school,  while  another  man  whose  culture  is- 
narrow  may  be  able  to  impart  the  little  he  knows  like  a  consum- 
mate artist.    A  good  elementary  teacher  must  have  healthy 
physique,  _  and  perfect  temper ;   his  patience  must  never  for  a 
moment  give  way,  for,  if  he  once  shows  that  he  can  be  ruined,  his 
influence  is  gone; he  must  work  with  absolute  quietude,  because 
the  least  sign  of  fussiness  is  fatal  to  discipline;  he  must  have 
learned  by  years  of  practice  a  hundred  little  devices  like  the  "short 
cuts    employed  by  a  crack  Cambridge  mathematician.   If  he  is  too. 
familiar  his  lads  secretly  despise  him  ;  if  he  is  too  distant  he  cannot 
make  his  youngsters  like  him,  and  a  man  who  is  not  liked  may  as  well 
give  up  the  trade  of  teaching.    A  good  school  is  a  fine  tight :  a  bad 
school  is  a  dangerous  nuisance. 

Now  let  us  see  what  kind  of  men  and  women  are  set  by  the 
Doncfon  Board  to  decide  whether  teachers  have  or  have  not  the 
qualities  which  we  have  described  as  fitting  a  man  to  conduct  a 
school  with  success.    The  ten  divisions  of  London  are  split  up  into 
groups,  and  the  schools  in  each  group  are  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  of  managers.    These  managers  are  chosen   by  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  the  mode  of  selection  is  net  a  little 
droll     ihe  Dissenting  member  picks  out  a  Dissenter,  the  Church 
member  picks  out  a  Churchman,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  the 
kind  of  committees  which  are  pitchforked  together  by  this  interest- 
ing arrangement  _  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  there  are  districts 
ot  London  in  which  no  teacher  can  possibly  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment unless  he  belongs  to  one  or  other   religious  sect  which 
happens  to  hold  the  majority  of  the  committee  for  the  -roup 
Educational  qualifications  are  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  choos- 
ing these  remarkable  "managers."    An   illiterate  grocer  who 
happens  to  have  made  himself  active  in  canvassing  during  an 
election  has  his  vanity  gratified  by  an  appointment  to  a  committee. 
Let  us  choose  two  representative  bodies  of  managers,  and  the 
public  may  then  see   in  what   hands   the  educational  destinies 
ol  London  are  placed.    The  first  committee  consisted  of  a  brick- 
layer, a  bootmaker,  a  chemist,  the  chemists  wife,  a  lawyers  clerk 
a  relieving  officer,  and  two  ladies.    The  second  consisted  of  a' 
pork-butcher  and  his  wife,  a  general  dealer,  a  registrar  of  births,  an 
undertaker,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  a  stationer,  and  a  money-lender 
who  did  business  in  a  small  way.    One  lady  member  of  the  Board 
lately  appointed  a  chimney-sweep  as  school  manager.  The  chimney- 
sweep was  doubtless  a  public-spirited  man,  useful  at  elections, 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  education.    We  do  not  of  course 
know  what  studies  he  pursued  during  the  intervals  when  he  was- 
not  practising  his  salutary  labours;  yet  surely  his  training  hardly 
totted  him  to  measure  the  qualities  of  teachers.    Under  the  New- 
Code  graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  are  permitted  to 
apply  for  schools  under  the  Board,  and  the  difficult  Loudon  decree 
is  quite  commonly  possessed  by  the  teachers.    At  the  risk  of  usW 
words  appropriate  to  an  Enemy  of  the  People,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  a  chimney-sweep  is  not  (on  the  doctrine  of  chances)  likely 
to  be  an  efficient  critic  of  University  scholars. 

Cultured  ladies  and  gentlemen  occasionally  serve  on  a  com- 
mittee but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  great  army  of  Senorant 
busybodies  is  most  strongly  represented.    Funny  but  humiliating 
stories  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  educational  and  other  iour- 
nals.    I  ope,  sir,  said  one  beaming  and  bland  authority,  «  that  you. 
teach  these  boys  the  proper  pronounciation  of  the  Haitches.  Boys 
do  you  pronounce  your  Haitches."    The  quick  little  fellows  were 
much  amused  by  this  address.    A  chairman  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  managers  in  a  very  important  district  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  made  the  shortest  speech  on  record.    At  a  public 
meeting  the  president  inquired,  "  Who  seconds  this  motion  ?  *  The 
school  manager  arose  and  said,  «  Me."    A  teacher  once  took  the 
returns  for  his  school  before  the  managing  committee.   The  chair- 
man gazed  with  apprehension  on  the  card,  which  showed  that  for 
the  first  week  the  percentage  had  been  96-04,  while  for  the  second 
week  it  was  96-8.    The  intrusion  of  the  decimal  point  represented 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  said  with  dignity,  "How,  sir,  do  you 
account  for  this  extraordinary  and  culpable  decrease  ?  "  Another 
excellent  man  objected  to  the  teaching  of  physiology.    He  feared 
est  religion  might  sufler,  and  he  observed  with  stern  emphasis, 
1  d  on  t  believe  the  Creator  meant  children  to  know  so  much 
about  their  own  insides.    Were  turning  out  thirty  thousand 
atheists  every  year." 

Now  these  persons,  who  would  be  excellently  useful  if  thev 
were  set  to  look  after  buildings  or  furniture,  are  not  permitted  to- 
order  the  expenditure  of  a  farthing.  As  an  evening  journal  lately 
Observed,  they  cannot  order  a  new  pane  of  glass  or  a  pennyworth 
ot  paint ;  their  function  is  to  appoint  the  teachers  who  are  to 
shape  the  minds  and  lives  of  half  a  million  children.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  but  such  is  the  fact. 

The  result  is  that,  although  many  good  appointments  are  made, 
yet  the  amount  of  blundering  and  jobbery  is  distressing.  Vain 
and  ignorant  persons  are  put  in  a  position  where  vanity  and 
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ignorance  find  daily  solace.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  new  teacher  is 
to  be  chosen.  Canvassing  is  supposed  to  disqualify  any  candidate, 
but  canvassing  goes  on,  and  always  will  go  on.  An  illiterate 
butcher  or  grocer  finds  himself  in  the  delightful  position  of  being 
courted  by  men  and  women  of  education.  Could  any  stronger 
bait  be  held  out  to  petty  natures  ?  The  wife  of  the  pork-butcher 
•whom  we  mentioned  above  may  not  be  quite  sure  about  the  long 
•words  in  a  reading-book,  yet  her  interest  may  be  solicited  by  a  clever 
University  man,  or  by  a  skilful  teacher  of  twenty  years'  experience. 
The  canvassing  goes  merrily  on,  and  the  selection  is  generally 
decided  long  before  the  final  meeting  takes  place  ;  but  candidates  are 
brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  ratepayers'  expense, 
and  the  committee-man's  greatest  moment  comes.  One  by  one  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  summoned  from  the  ante-room  and  stand 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  where  the  pork-butcher  and  the  grocer 
and  the  others  sit  in  dignity.  The  pleasure  of  "heckling"  an 
educated  man  is  keenly  appreciated,  and,  as  some  of  the  candidates 
are  nervous,  the  committee  have  great  fun.  Here  are  some  speci- 
men questions  which  were  lately  published  : — "  Do  you  object  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  ?  "  "  How  would  you  cure  a  sulky  child  ?  " 
"  Do  you  read  novels  ?  "  "  Do  you  consider  novels  as  proper  read- 
ing for  a  teacher  of  youth?  "  "  How  is  it  that  you  passed  98T 
per  cent,  in  1877  and  97-9  in  1878  ?  "  And  all  this  time,  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  inquisitors  have  not  the  slightest  notion  as  to 
"whether  the  man  before  them  can  or  cannot  teach.  If  the  sensible 
example  of  certain  provincial  Boards  were  followed,  if  members 
went  to  different  schools  and  saw  the  applicants  actually  at  work, 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  good  teachers.  As  it  is,  the  suave 
person  who  makes  gentle  answers,  the  bold  one  who  has  no  nerves 
to  speak  of,  may  be  appointed,  while  a  nervous  man  who  is  an 
excellent  teacher  may  be  thrown  out,  even  if  the  selection  happens 
not  to  be  pre-arranged.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  a  badgered 
candidate,  "His  presence  is  not  good."  We  know  what  is  the 
Abstract  Grocer's  idea  of  a  "  presence."  The  most  ludicrous  and 
shameful  results  arise  from  this  senseless  system.  Not  many 
months  ago,  two  University  graduates,  two  men  who  had  taken 
all  the  honours  possible  in  their  training  colleges,  and  two 
very  successful  teachers,  were  rejected  in  favour  of  a  man  who 
had  taken  the  last  position  on  his  college  list  and  held  it 
against  all  comers.  The  winning  candidate  was  a  member  of 
a  chapel  attended  by  four  out  of  seven  of  the  committee,  and 
the  majority  took  their  own  way.  It  has  happened  that,  in  a 
single  night,  appointments  worth  over  a  thousand  a  year  have 
been  made  by  a  small  knot  of  persons  of  whom  hardly  one  could 
have  passed  the  examination  set  to  children  of  ten  in  an  average 
Board  school.  Small  bodies  of  uncultured  and  obscure  people 
spread  over  the  whole  of  London  choose  the  essential  portions  of 
the  vast  educational  machinery  erected  by  the  Board,  and  such 
people  take  narrow  views  of  their  duties  as  responsible  managers 
just  as  they  take  narrow  views  of  everything  in  life.  So  it  has  come 
about  that  good  teachers  in  the  provinces#rarely  think  it  worth 
while  to  apply  now  for  London  situations'  The  general  impres- 
sion in  the  country  is  that  the  farce  of  advertising  for  teachers 
might  just  as  well  be  done  away  with,  since  the  best  appointments 
are  decided  by  ignoble  local  jobbery  before  ever  the  advertisement 
has  appeared.  It  must  be  stated  that  the  nominations  of  the 
district  committees  must  be  ratified  by  a  committee  of  the  central 
Board ;  but  this  means  nothing.  When  the  local  committees 
have  sent  up  their  nominations,  then  the  persons  nominated  attend 
at  the  central  office.  Sometimes  thirty,  sometimes  forty,  some- 
times sixty  or  more  teachers  appear  at  the  Board  offices,  and  have 
their  appointments  settled  in  a  single  afternoon.  They  pass 
rapidly  through  a  room,  answer  a  few  hurried  questions,  and 
scuttle  out  again.  The  process  is  necessarily  slovenly,  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  must  deplore  their  own  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  individuals  whom  they  thus  send  away  to  respon- 
sible employments  as  rapidly  as  a  shepherd  pushes  a  flock  into  the 
sheep-wash.  This  kind  of  thing  should  be  stopped  at  once. 
Of  course  the  necessity  for  local  self-government  will  be 
pleaded  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  local  com- 
mittees. We  find  no  fault  with  local  self-government;  we 
only  say  that,  in  the  particular  instance  which  we  have  discussed, 
certain  local  self-governors  are  unfit  for  their  office— and  mis- 
chievously unfit.  What  should  we  say  if  we  read  in  a  book  of 
travels  such  a  statement  as  the  following? — "  The  naval  service  of 
(say)  Laputa  is  very  expensively  kept  up,  and  the  organization  is 
most  complicated.  The  mode  adopted  in  choosing  naval  officers 
would  be  considered  strange  in  our  own  land  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  think  it  quite  natural.  Supposing  that  a  navigatino- 
lieutenant  is  required,  then  the  selection  is  made  from  a  body  of 
men  who  hold  certificates,  granted  by  the  State,  for  nautical 
astronomy,  navigation,  and  practical  seamanship.  The  candidates 
appear  before  a  committee  composed  of  a  tailor,  a  plasterer,  a 
clergyman,  a  confectioner,  and  a  newspaper  editor.  By  leaving 
the  selection  to  men  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  it  is 
believed  that  impartiality  is  secured.  The  committee  have  nothing 
to  do  with  ships'  stores :  their  function  is  to  appoint  officers  on 
whose  skill  the  lives  of  sailors  depend."  We  should  reckon  this 
a  curious  way  of  managing  business  ;  but,  seriously  speaking,  how 
far  does  our  caricature  differ  from  the  actual  state  of  things  which 
•exists  in  London  ? 

The  Board  should  choose  an  "  Appointments  Committee,"  made 
up  partly  of  the  Board's  own  members  and  partly  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  local  districts.  The  money  muddled  away 
•on  the  travelling  expenses  of  candidates  might  be  spent  in  payin<* 
the  expenses  of  inspectors  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  the 


applicants  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  report  formally  on 
their  work  Local  jobbery  would  thus  be  avoided  ;  a  fair  chance 
would  be  given  to  good  men;  and  a  ludicrous  scandal  might,  once 
and  for  all,  be  ended. 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

WE  lately  placed  before  our  readers  a  summary  sketch  of  the 
internal  political  condition  of  Japan.  We  propose  now  to 
complete  our  survey  by  drawing  attention  with  equal  brevity  to 
the  most  salient  features  of  her  external  affairs,  believing  that  the 
time  has  come  when  politicians  and  men  of  business  alike  should 
awake  to  the  reality  of  our  potential  interests  in  that  distant 
country.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Japanese  Empire  may  be 
regarded  under  two  distinct  heads,  corresponding  respectively  to 
her  position  as  an  Asiatic  Power  and  her  relations  with  the 
Western  world.  There  is  one  preliminary  observation,  however, 
which  applies  to  both  sets  of  foreign  relations  alike — namely, 
that  until  some  thirty  years  ago  she  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
succeeded  in  not  having  any.  The  exclusiveness  which  repelled 
the  "  Western  barbarian  "  from  her  shores  had  been  strictly  main- 
tained for  nearly  three  centuries.  Of  the  causes  which  induced 
this  policy,  suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the  simultaneous  proscription 
of  foreigners  and  Christians  where  before  both  had  been  tolerated 
is  attributed  by  history  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  safeguarding  the  public  welfare  from  the  political  in- 
trigues of  Jesuit  missionaries.  Native  Christians  remained  under 
the  ban  until  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  the  only  exception  to  the  rule 
excluding  aliens  was  in  the  annual  reception  of  a  single  Dutch 
ship  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  and  the  settlement  there  of  a  few 
Dutch  traders,  confined  almost  as  prisoners  upon  a  strip  of  land  in 
the  harbour,  and  subjected  to  such  indignities  that  the  mind 
revolts  from  the  greed  of  gain  that  could  induce  free  men  to 
submit  to  such  a  life.  During  this  period,  moreover,  Japanese 
subjects  leaving  their  native  land  returned  at  peril  of  their  lives  ; 
and  official  regulations,  coupled  with  the  unsuitability  for  any  but 
coasting  voyages  of  the  native  junk  (said  to  have  been  specially 
designed  with  this  object),  succeeded  in  restricting  intercourse 
with  the  mainland  opposite  to  such  occasional  ventures  as  autho- 
rity chose  to  permit.  But  since  1854  the  treaties  have  opened 
several  ports  and  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  Empire  to  foreign 
residence  and  commerce;  and,  more  recently,  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  and  the  adoption  of  Western  models  in  ship- 
building have  made  the  Japanese  people  themselves  practically  free 
to  go  where  they  will. 

Ever  since  the  invasion  of  Korea  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (which,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  invaders, 
appears,  from  recent  accounts,  to  have  left  a  permanent  blight 
upon  the  peninsular  kingdom)  Japan  undertook  no  foreign  military 
expedition  of  any  kind  until  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  The 
opening  of  the  country  to  European  trade  and  the  revolution  of 
1868,  which  aroused  the  people  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  awoke 
the  Government  at  the  same  time  to  the  position  of  their  country 
as  an  Asiatic  Power.  Among  the  material  accessories  of  European 
science,  eagerly  caught  at  and  turned  to  account,  sea-going  ships 
and  steam  navigation  made  a  foreign  policy  in  Asia  both  possible 
and  necessary.  Together  with  a  mercantile  marine  there  has 
naturally  grown  up  also  a  sea-going  navy  on  European  lines,  while 
for  transport  the  Government  has  made  provision  by  retaining 
rights  over  the  fleets  of  subsidized  steamship  Companies.  All  this  is 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  development  of  an  island 
Empire.  Her  insular  position,  corresponding  somewhat  closely 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  in  this  hemisphere,  points  to  similar 
capabilities  in  like  directions ;  and  modern  Japanese  are  fond  of 
calling  their  country  the  "  England  of  the  East,"  a  healthy  aspi- 
ration which  may  help  to  bring  about  some  portion  of  its  own 
fulfilment.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Japan  could 
operate  in  this  extended  sphere  of  political  activity  without  exciting 
some  sense  of  uneasiness  in  her  neighbour— one  cannot  speak  of 
neighbours  in  the  plural,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  of 
which  presently,  China  is  practically  Japan's  only  neighbour.  The 
natural  antagonism  arising  from  geographical  contiguity  has  of  late 
years  been  accentuated  by  the  diametrically  opposed  attitude 
towards  Occidentalism  inspired  by  the  genius  of  either  people. 
China,  remaining  wrapped  in  old  exclusiveness,  looks  on  at  the 
headlong  career  of  her  neighbour  with  dismay,  coupled  with  con- 
tempt for  what  she  views  as  treason  to  the  cause  of  Oriental  civili- 
zation. Japan,  believing  heart  and  soul  in  the  superiority  of  the 
new  lights,  contemns  in  her  turn  the  obtuseness  or  obstinacy  of 
the  half-torpid  giant  at  her  gates.  Occasions  have  not  been  want- 
ing for  bringing  these  feelings  into  prominence.  China  has  had, 
or  thought  she  had,  practical  grounds  to  fear  the  newly-aroused 
activity  of  Japan  in  the  seas  that  wash  the  shores  of  both.  Three 
times  within  the  last  twelve  years  the  two  nations  have  been  in 
danger  of  going  to  war.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  when  Japan 
sent  a  considerable  force  to  the  large  island  of  Formosa,  over  portions 
of  which  China  has  unquestioned  territorial  rights,  with  the  osten- 
sible object  of  exacting  reparation  from  a  savage  tribe  of  natives  for 
the  murder  of  some  shipwrecked  sailors,  the  just  susceptibilities 
of  China  were  not  unnaturally  touched — though  probably,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  internal  rather  than  external  politics  would  be 
found  to  have  afforded  the  real  motive  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
second  occasion,  the  assumption  by  the  Central  Government  of 
Japan  of  direct  control  over  theLoochoo  Islands,  for  three  hundred 
years  administered  as  a  subordinate  fief  by  the  Prince  of  Satsuma, 
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but  where,  nevertheless,  China  put  forward,  as  is  her  wont, 
certain  shadowy  rights,  barred  by  three  centuries  of  prescription 
and  again,  not  two  years  ago,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  domestic 
insurrection  a  mob  attacked  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Korea,  in 
which  kingdom  also  China  claims,  perhaps  with  better  show  tff 
reason  some  rights  of  suzerainty— on  these  two  occasions  an  im- 
partial retrospect  shows  Japan  to  have  in  no  way  exceeded  her 
rignts  or  even  her  plain  and  simple  duty.    Indeed,  on  the  last- 
named  occasion,  the  Ministers  of  the  Mikado,  in  circumstances  of 
great  national  aggravation,  and  in  the  face  of  a  provocative 
attitude  and  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  China,  dis- 
played a  most  exemplary  coolness   and   moderation ;  and,  by 
maintaining  throughout  the  crisis  a  spirit  of  dignified  conciliation, 
avoided  the  collision  which  the  action  of  China,  for  once  head- 
long and  inconsiderate,  was  quite  calculated  to  produce.  But  neither 
country  is  really  in  a  position  to  inflict  any  serious  blow  upon  the 
otner ;  and  a  consciousness  of  this  fact  has  no   doubt  helped 
diplomacy  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  peace  so  far.    On  both 
sides  ot  the  sea  however,  the  power  to  assume  the  offensive  is 
growing,  and  will  grow.    Fortunately  Korea,  the  natural  bone  of 
contention,  by  entering  into  treaty  relations  with  the  European 
lowers  will  practically  be  neutralized.    And,  Korea  apart,  it  is 
really  difficult  to  see  any  substantial  ground  of  contention  between 
the  nations,  unless  China  some  day  determines  to  have  the 
Loochoo  Islands  by  force,  the  southernmost  of  which,  nearest  to 
her  geographically  and  strategically  important,  Japan  has  already 
ottered  to  cede  to  close  the  controversy. 

The  only  other  neighbour  affecting  Japan's  position  as  an  Asiatic 
tate  is  Kussia.    All  this  /.ailt,^,r  a  h_  t  e 


<st-„t    ■    t>     ■  7  P,    ,     """"'"S  japan  s  position  as  an 

btate  is  Russia    All  this  century,  and  occasionally  before  it, 
Kussia  has  been  feeling  Japan's  northern  boundaries.    Not  many 
years  ago  the  large  island  of  Saghalin-containing  coal-which  is 
an  extension  of  the  Japanese  geographical  system  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  was  ceded  or 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  Kurile 
Islands,  the  north-eastern  horn  of  the  same  group,  which,  how- 
ever Japan  had  some  reason  for  believing  belonged  to  her 
already    The  story  certainly  recalls  a  well-known  fable.  But 
though  Saghalin  had  coal,  it  had  not  a  good  harbour ;  and  a 
1°    nhJ"5our.'  free  froni  ice  all  the  year  round,  is  the  primary 
need  of  Russia  m  the  Pacific,  without  which  she  can  never  be, 
as  she  evidently  intends  to  be,  the  commanding  naval  power 
in  those  waters.    Now  the  northernmost  of  the  main  islands  of 
Japan    Yezo,  has  excellent  harbours,  and,  though  always  an 
integral  part  of  the  Empire,  Yezo  is  politically,  at  all  events,  2 
outlying  portion,  on  y  partially  settled  by  Japanese  immigrants; 
popularly  and  officially  it  is  called  a  colony.    We  do  not  suppose 
tor  a  moment  that  Russian  statesmen  have  ever  contemplated  the 
deliberate  appropriation  of  Hakodate  or  any  other  harbour  in 
Yezo  or  out  of  it.    But  it  is  certainly  significant  that  that  spot, 
and  the  northern  island  generally,  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
only  from  the  now  undisputed  Russian  territory  of  Saghalin,  has 

J+Z  n7i6f 8  Pnf  be,eQ  *£.e  SCene  of  the  most  active  propaganda 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.    Enormous  sums  have  been  spent  in  this 

J"/.  '  n    V1™  °m'?r:S  are  reckoned  hy  thousands.  Mission- 
f  ii      I       Gletk  C,hurch  ln  those  Parts  are  not  left  to  their  own 
unaided  efforts  but  have  the  direct  official  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Russian  Government  in  Japan.    Their  head- 
quarters in  the  capital  whence  the  work  in  Yezo  is  directed,  have 
been  constituted,  by  the  cleverness  of  a  former  Russian  envoy,  an 
outlying  part  ot  the  Legation,  and  enjoy  all  immunities  and  privi- 
leges accordingly.    It  seems  a  remote  stake  to  manoeuvre  for;  but 
ST"?1  dlPlomacyto  be  prescient  and  patient,  and 
perhaps  it  did  not  seem  so  remote  when  the  earliest  moves  were 
made ;  yet  it  cannot,  be  doubted  that,  if  the  opportunity  should 
ever  arise,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  sudden 
coup  to  be  able  to  reckon  upon  the  good-will  of  a  few  thousand 
intelligent  natives  on  the  spot.    Meanwhile,  as  Russia  is  steadily 
pushing  her  coast-  me  on  the  mainland  further  and  further  south 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  some  very  useful  harbours  on  the  out- 
lying  confines  of  Korea,  well  away  from  the  lines  and  centres  of 
trade  in  which  England  and  other  Powers  are  interested,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  coveted  acquisition  may  be  made  before  very 
ong  in  that  direction,  and  the  evangelization  of  Yezo  be  left  to 
the  missionary  zeal  of  other  Churches.    And  as,  besides  Russia, 

fZV\Z°  le*teme  £°Wlr  like1^  t0  come  into  collision  with 
Japan-the  action  of  the  French  Republic  being,  of  course,  for 
the  present  omitted  from  calculation  in  all  parts  of  the  world- 
there  is  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  the  country  may  be  left  free 
to  work  out  its  destiny  in  peace. 

But  even  amidst  the  blessings  of  peace,  there  are  yet  obstacles 
to  Japans  development  arising  W  causes  external  to  herself 
Though  war  with  a  Western  State  may  be  out  of  the  question 
there  is  between  Japan  and  the  European  Powers  collectively  a 
perpetual  diplomatic  struggle.  When  the  country  was  opened 
thirty  years  ago  treaties  were  made  on  the  bases  common  to  the 
relations  of  Europe  with  Oriental  States.    The  main  features  of 

TLhIJlUff  IW  are  P-ticallv  placed 

on  the  same  footing,  are  the  control  by  the  treaty-imposins 
Power  of  the  tariff  of  the  Oriental  State,  and  the  eSEn 

S?Vm  tb6  Jlmsdlctiou  ^  native  judges  and 
SlKuteet  o?  Lt-ranSements'  not  01lly  use™  but  necessary 
"me  0theT  CoL&agnoiinterC0urse'  and'  in  Mahommedan  and 
iiecTssarv Lv  I l  l  \  "t™"8'  a^e  at  the  Present  day  neither 
fSen ^ZZ  "V?  The  coudit^ns  are  widely  dif- 

ferent, idigious  intolerance  is  unknown,  and  race  antipathy, 


tneni  too,  to  an  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  people  and  Governments  of  foreign  nations 
Of  the  two  points  at  which  the  existing  treaty  relations  Dress 
heavily  upon  the  administration  of  government  in  Japan  the 

.nil  ,ltJ  °l  aU  exche1uer>  8adly  deficient  in  specie  returns,  to 
collect  an  adequate  customs  revenue,  by  reason  of  a  tariff  arbi- 
trarily fixed  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  impose  their  will 
is  a  real  and  very  obvious  grievance.    The  other  great  trouble  is 
lound  in  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  exercise  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  control  over  the  ports  and  places  set  apart  for  foreign 
residence,  whereby  not  only  foreigners  themselves,  but  frequently 
also  Japanese  subjects  in  their  employment,  and  others,  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  police  measures,  and  often  of  law  in  any  shape 
whatever.    The  abuses  arising  from  this  cause  are  manifold  and 
serious  as  may  well  be  supposed,  though  they  would  have  been 
less  had  the  practice  of  foreign  officials  followed  even  the  lines  of 
restriction  warranted  by  the  treaties  themselves ;  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case.    The  chief  practical  difficulty  lies  in  this-that, 
loreign  offenders  being  justiciable  in  their  own  and  not  in  the 
territorial^  courts,  its  own  legislation  is  for  each  nationality  the 
sole  criterion  of  an  offence.    As  regards  the  majority  of  offences— 
probably  all  the  class  of  offences  against  individuals— our  own  law 
is  sufficient    But  in  the  case  of  offences  against  the  State,  and 
against  local,  police,  and  municipal  regulations,  our  own  law  has 
necessarily  no  application  in  Japan;  and  as  our  officials  dispute 
the  appiication  to  foreign  residents  of  Japanese  law  of  any  kind 
or  for  any  purpose,  there  is  a  large  class  of  cases,  and  those  of  the 
land  causing  most  hindrance  to  municipal  administration,  wherein 
loreign  residents  are  thus  amenable  to  no  law  whatever.    One  or 
two  ot  the  foreign  Ministers,  our  own  included,  have  a  limited 
power  of  legislating  ad  hoc  in  special  cases  fo:-  the  governance  of 
their  nationals.    But  this  power,  or  the  method  of  its  exercise, 
has  in  effect  tended  only  further  to  confuse  the  chaotic  anarchy 
existing  amidst  the  conflict  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  different 
jurisdictions.    The  present  condition  can  be  described  only  as  one 
of  deadlock.  J 

But  to  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  some  amelioration  of  this  state 
ot  things  the  Japanese  Government  have  hitherto  received  no 
response  but  an  unargumentative  non  possumus.    In  the  matter  of 
the  tariff  we  have  now  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Speech  for 
believing  that  some  modification  of  it  may  be  expected  to  result 
irom  the  diplomatic  conference  on  the  whole  subject  of  Treaty 
Kevision  held  in  Tokio  in  the  spring  of  1882.    But  on  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  jurisdiction  there  seems  less  chance  of  agreement 
1  he  fact  is,  no  solution  can  work  that  recognizes  the  continuance 
ot_  the  separate  jurisdictions.    The  laws  of  Japan  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  remodelled  on  the  lines  of  Western 
jurisprudence,  may  soon  be  safely  allowed  to  supersede  the  old 
troublesome  and  expensive  anomalies  of  ex-territorial  jurisdiction 
formerly  it  was  Japan  who  refused  to  open  her  territory  freely 
to  all  comers.    To-day  she  offers  to  open  the  whole  country  to 
foreign  residence,  trade,  and  commerce,  upon  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  one  European  country  is  open  to  the  subjects" of  another 
—nay  more,  her  Government  is  prepared  for  a  time  to  give 
special  guarantees,  ensuring  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  its  own 
obligations  towards  all  dependent  on  its  protection.    Our  own 
Oovernment  and  others  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer— partly  on 
account  of  anticipated  difficulties  in  the  case  of  a  similar  proposal 
being  made  by  China,  a  case  widely  distinguishable,  but  equally 
perhaps  in  deference  to  those  who  represent  the  shortsighted  views 
prevalent  among  the  existing  communities  in  the  open  ports. 
Whether  their  interests  would  suffer  or  not-and  we  believe  they 
would  be  the  first  gainers— it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
interests  of  those  small  communities  are  by  no  means  cominen- 
fwat-e,^lth  those  of  the  British  commercial  classes  generally. 
Officials  long  resident  abroad  are  apt  to  overlook  this  distinction- 
and  their  opinions  therefore  are  not  always  to  be  so  absolutely 
relied  upon  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  they  ought  to  be. 
I  hat  the  complete  opening  of  Japan  to  foreign  enterprise  and 
capital  would  be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  us,  and  would  lead  to 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  trade,  now  insignificant, 
with  that  country,  cannot  admit  of  question.    It  Hes  with  our 
horeign  Office  to  make  or  mar  the  opportunity;  where  Eim-land 
leads  the  other  Governments  will  follow.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  local 
prejudices  and  shortsightedness  are  allowed,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  national  interests,  to  retard  indefinitely  the  progress  and 
development  of  Japan. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  COXCERTS-MR.  COWEN'S 
SOXG  RECITAL. 


rp  HE  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday  be°-an  with. 

the  Overture  "  King  David,"  by  Sir  George  Macfarren.  It 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  This  work  is- 
too  well  known  to  demand  detailed  criticism ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  here  that  this  hearing  quite  confirmed  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  work  not  only  of  a  scholarly  technical  musician,  but 
of  _  one  having  a  true  gift  of  melody.  Perhaps  the  most  important, 
point  in -the  concert  was  the  first  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  Miss  Emily  Shinner,  a  very  young  violinist,  who,  we 
may  at  once  say,  made  her  mark  before  a'highly  critical  audience. 
She  first  played  Spohrs  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  No.  7,  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  at  once  it  was  evident  that  she  was  an  artist  of 
great  promise  and  something  more  than  promise.    When  her  first 
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nervousness  had  worn  off,  she  displayed  great  sensibility,  a  broad, 
decided,  and  always  artist-like  method  of  phrasing,  and  in  the 
contrasts  afforded  by  the  three  movements  great  flexibility  of 
style.  Later  in  the  afternoon  she  played  a  Saraband  and  Tam- 
bourine by  Leclair,  and,  with  Miss  Agnes  Miller  at  the  piano, 
Nos.  I  and  2  of  the  first  set  of  Hungarian  dances  of  Brahms. 
Throughout  this  varied  music,  much  of  which  is  written  for  pur- 
poses of  display,  whilst  showing  the  most  excellent  technique,  both 
in  manipulation  and  intonation,  her  first  thought  was  always  for 
the  music.  In  addition  to  these  merits,  she  throughout  her  per- 
formance displayed  a  grip  and  power  such  as  is  rarely  heard  except 
in  an  artist  who  has  had  experience  as  a  chef  d'attaque.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  if  Miss  Shinner  continues  to  work  in 
the  future  as  earnestly  as  she  has  obviously  worked  in  the  past,  she 
has  a  fine  career  before  her.  The  Symphony  No.  7,  in  E,  of 
Schubert,  completed  by  John  Francis  Barnett,  was  also  performed. 
Here,  as  in  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  Concerto,  we  found  a  mar- 
vellous improvement  in  the  band,  which  has  now  well  reached  the 
high  standard  which  Mr.  Manns  has  set  before  us  in  past  seasons. 

The  only  absolute  novelties  were  three  movements  out  of  four 
of  the  "  Scenes  Poeliques  "  of  B.  Godard,  a  very  pleasing  and 
tuneful  trifle.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  was  the  vocalist,  sang 
"  Oh,  wondrous  beauty  past  compare,"  from  The  Magic  Flute  of 
Mozart,  and  "  Soft  airs  around  me  play,"  from  Euryanthe,  Weber, 
and  sang  them  so  well,  and  with  such  strong  dramatic  feeling,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  regretting  that  Mr.  Lloyd  is  only  to  be 
beard  in  the  concert-room,  and  never  on  the  stage.  The  whole 
programme  seemed  to  be  arranged  to  give  rest  to  the  audience  in 
what  is  about  the  middle  of  the  second  halt'  of  the  season,  all 
the  numbers,  apparently,  having  been  chosen  for  their  suave 
melodic  beauty. 

Following  the  example  now  becoming  general  among  artists, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen  gave  a  Song  Recital  at  the  Steinway  Hall  on 
Wednesday  comprised  entirely  of  his  own  compositions.  Mr. 
Cowen's  songs  are  better  known  to  musicians  and  to  the  more 
fastidious  lovers  of  music  than  to  the  public  who  like  their  songs 
to  be  sweet  things  and  easy ;  the  greater  number  of  his  songs 
appeal  with  more  force  to  the  refined  and  cultured  ear  than  to  the 
general,  while  the  accompaniments  of  many  of  them  demand 
something  more  than  average  intelligence  and  execution.  Most 
of  the  twelve  new  songs  introduced  on  the  present  occasion  are 
thoroughly  worthy  of  Mr.  Cowen's  reputation.  In  the  "Sunlight 
and  Shadow  "series  is  a  quaint  and  beautiful  melody,  "  Sweetest 
eyes  were  ever  seen,"  admirably  sung  by  Miss  Mary  Bavies  ;  "  My 
love  is  late,"  also  sung  by  Miss  Bavies  ;  and  "  There's  none  like 
thee,"  rendered  with  inimitable  passion  by  Mr.  Santley.  "  The 
Snowstorm,"  a  descriptive  song  in  the  same  album,  and  dramatically 
rendered  by  Mme.  Antoinette  Stirling,  is  inferior  to  these.  In  a 
second  series  of  "  Six  New  Songs,"  however,  are  three  equal  to 
anything  Mr.  Cowen  has  composed.  No.  2,  "  A  Lullaby,"  and 
No.  4,  "  Because,"  both  given  with  excellent  effect  by  Miss  Edith 
Santley,  possess  the  beauty  of  form,  the  passionate  exaltation, 
the  simple  direct  force,  common  to  the  best  among  old  Eng- 
lish songs.  The  languor  and  grace  of  the  lullaby,  the  suavity 
and  glowing  ardour  of  the  lovely  melody  in  the  No.  4,  are  eloquent 
with  genuine  inspiration.  The  last-named  song  fully  realizes  the 
poetic  ideal — "  perfect  music  unto  noble  words."  No.  5,  "  Fantasia," 
sung  by  Miss  Carlotta  Elliot,  is  full  of  distinction,  antique  in  cha- 
racter, and  piquant  in  effect.  Miss  Be  Fonblanque  sang  with 
finished  art  and  delicate  expression  several  favourite  songs,  the 
touching  and  tender  '•'  Better  Far,"  "Alas,"  and  "I  think  of  all 
thou  art  to  me." 


SIGNOR  SALVINI. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  Signor  Salvini's  reputation  as  an  | 
actor  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  performances  he  has 
lately  given  at  Covent  Garden.  He  has  been  seen  in  three  new 
parts  during  the  present  visit,  and  each  has  done  something 
towards  destroying  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  actor  of  the 
first  rank.  With  Signor  Salvini's  Lear  we  have  already  dealt.  It 
was  at  best  poor ;  but  his  Macbeth  is  poorer  still,  and  more  dis- 
appointing because  in  all  externals,  and  more  especially  in  his 
resonant  voice,  an  ideal  Macbeth  is  presented.  The  Italian  player 
has  brutalized  the  character  of  Othello  and  misunderstood  the 
character  of  Hamlet — nothing  further  removed  from  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare  than  Signor  Salvini  in  his  conduct  of  the  wager  with 
Laertes  can  easily  be  imagined.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Hamlet 
is  not  announced  for  representation  during  the  present  visit.  His 
study  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare  is 
merely  a  crude  and  clumsy  outline.  It  is  a  part  magnificently 
rich  in  suggestion.  Few  responsible  actors  have  played  Macbeth 
without  throwing  at  least  one  or  two  fresh  gleams  of  light  upon 
the  poet's  creation  ;  but  Signor  Salvini  never  passes  beyond  the 
merest  commonplace.  His  remarks  on  the  tragedy,  in  his  lately 
published  essays  on  Shakspearian  characters,  show  no  insight  into 
what  he  says  "  is  rightly  considered  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
English  poet";  and,  masterpiece  as  he  declares  it  to  be,  there 
is  one  thing  in  Macbeth  which  seemed  to  him  "  a  matter 
of  surprise."  This  is  "that  the  sleep-walking  scene  was  as- 
signed to  Lady  Macbeth  rather  than  to  Macbeth  himself." 
This  naive  observation  from  a  representative  of  Macbeth  may 
perhaps  tend  to  sh<rv  how  it  is  that  the  performance  of  the 
part  falls  to  lamentably  short,  lie  obviously  fails  to  understand 
now  all-important  is  the  share  which  Lady  Macbeth  has  in  the 


dread  events  at  Inverness.    The  speech  beginning,  "  Glamis  thou 
art,  and  Cawdor,"  may  well  be  recommended  to  Signor  Salvini's 
attention,  as  also  a  later  utterance  of  Macbeth  himself: — 
We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business  : 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Mot  cast  so  soon  aside. 

So  Macbeth  speaks ;  and  his  "  Prythee,  peace,"  to  his  wife's 
bitterly  contemptuous  answer  might  serve  to  convince  Signor 
Salvini,  if  he  would  study  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  that  Lady 
Macbeth  is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  work,  and  that  in  showing 
how  her  mind  became  unhinged  as  she  vehemently  pursued  her 
desperate  enterprise,  Shakspeare  was  following  to  the  end  one  of 
his  most  terribly  truthful  pictures  of  evil  life.  One  can  hardly 
write  with  patience  of  Signor  Salvini's  primly  satirical  little  sug- 
gestion that,  "  Had  the  part  been  written  in  our  time,  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  " — the  scene  having  been  originally  composed 
for  Macbeth — "  that  the  change  was  made  at  the  caprice  of  some 
charming  actress  who  did  not  find  the  part  assigned  to  her  suffi- 
ciently important."  It  is,  perhaps,  not  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  end,  in  Signor  Salvini's  opinion,  should  have  come  to  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She  it  was  who  feared  her  husband's 
nature  as  being  "  too  full  0'  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  catch 
the  nearest  way."   She  it  is  who  says, 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
She  is  primarily  guilty.    No  actor  can  rightly  understand  the 
character  of  Macbeth  without  rightly  understanding  the  character 
of  Lady  Macbeth.    Her  "  undaunted  mettle  "  carries  all  before  it 
when  she  has  decided  on  the  first  horrible  crime,  and  it  revives 
when,  at  the  supper  where  Banquo's  ghost  appears,  Macbeth  is 
terror-stricken  ;  but  (in  a  passage  omitted  from  the  Italian  trans- 
lation) it  is  seen  that  before  this  remorse  has  begun  to  overtake 
Lady  Macbeth.    When  left  to  herself,  crowned  Queen,  what  are 
her  words  ? — 

Nought's  had,  all's  spent. 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

This  is  her  state  of  mind,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  fit  is 
strange  to  her.  When  her  courage  comes  again  she  bids  her  hus- 
band "  Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night,"  and  he 
replies,  "  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you."  She  is  not 
always  thus.  The  "  undaunted  mettle  "  has  become  feebler  ;  it  is 
he  who  must  now  strengthen  and  inspirit  her,  weakened  by 
I  dwelling  on  desire  got  without  content.  She  can  no  longer  bear 
the  apprehension  of  new  crimes : — 

Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed, 
Macbeth  says,  when  he  has  dimly  spoken  of  Banquo's  approaching 
murder,  and  she  has  asked  "  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  Thus  the  way  ia 
paved  for  the  wonderful  scene  in  which  Lady  Macbeth's  mental 
agony  is  laid  bare — a  scene  without  which,  as  demonstrating  how 
retribution  overwhelms  the  head  and  front  of  Macbeth's  offending, 
the  tragedy  would  be  incomplete.  Conscience  will  not  be  stifled. 
Sejudice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur.  In  face  of  Shakspeare 's  work- 
i  ing  out  of  inexorable  fate,  Signor  Salvini's  supposition  that  the 
sleep-walking  scene  was  transferred  for  the  sake  of  some  pretty 
actress  whose  part  was  not  long  enough  to  please  her,  surely  tends 
conclusively  to  prove  that  the  Italian  actor  is  totally  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  Shakspeare's  Macbeth. 

The  art  of  soliloquy  is  altogether  beyond  Signor  Salvini.  He 
recites,  with  what  is  intended  to  be  appropriate  action.  In  the 
Bagger  soliloquy,  for  example,  the  passage  occurs — 

O  che  ludibrio 
Son  gli  occhi  miei  degli  altri  sensi — 
and,  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  line,  when  he  speaks  of  his 
eyes,  he  rubs  them.  How  ludicrously  prosaic  this  appears  need 
not  be  said.  Worse  still,  if  possible,  is  the  delivery  of  the  line 
"  E  quell'  Amen  restommi  entro  la  strozza."  Here  he  absolutely 
rehearses  to  the  wife  the  futile  efforts  he  made  to  pronounce  the 
"  Amen."  That  after  he  has  staggered  up  the  steps  to  the  door  of 
his  chamber  to  wash  the  blood  from  his  hands  he  should  return 
and  bow  in  answer  to  the  applause  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  a  Macbeth.  The  absurdity 
of  causing  Banquo's  ghost  to  hide  under  the  table,  hidden  by  the 
cloth,  and  affably  to  retire  under  the  table  again  to  make  room 
for  Macbeth,  has  been  commented  on.  The  omission  of  the 
lines,  spoken  by  the  Witch,  which  say  that  Macbeth  "stands 
amazedly  "  after  seeing  the  apparitions  of  future  Scottish  kings, 
whereas  Signor  Salvini  is  pleased  to  make  his  Macbeth  faint  and 
fall  on  the  ground,  has  also  been  properly  criticized.  Macbeth 
was  enraged  at  what  the  filthy  hags  showed  him  to  "  grieve  his 
heart,"  but  he  was  a  man  not  given  to  fainting,  and  besides  he 
had  derived  much  comfort  from  the  Apparitions. 

Be  blood\',  bold,  and  resolute  ;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth. 

This  is  what  the  Second  Apparition  had  said,  and  the  Third 
was  also  rich  in  "  sweet  bodements."  Why,  then,  should  Macbeth 
faint?  There  is  no  warrant  for  it,  and  as  a  stage  trick  it  is 
poor,  as  Macbeth  has  to  recover  himself  immediately  and  rise 
to  call  Lennox  in.  In  the  fifth  act,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
oddly  jumbled  up,  Signor  Salvini  is  wholly  inadequate.    There  is 
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not  one  single  note  of  pathos  in  those  infinitely  pathetic  speeches. 
J  hr3T1,lved  .lon£  mouSK'  and  "She  should  have  died  here- 
after. There  is  not  even  what  was  to  have  been  looked  for  from 
Signor  Salvm.  fierceness  and  terror  in  his  wrath.    Power,  passion, 

i£2  1  •  t  W,h01^  ab8ent-  To  sum  UP-  In  the  4"t  act 
S  ^altV1"''  b?  his  ngure  and  bearing  as  well  as  bv  his  delivery 
ot  the  first  hnes-but  only  as  a  question  of  vocal  effect-makes  I 

w  A  ftvoufab!Vmpi'e8810D-  From  that  Point  to  the  end  of  the 
tragedy  he  steadily  strengthens  the  conviction  that  he  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  interpret  the  character  of  Macbeth.  Injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  support  which  Signor  Salvini  receives.  The  re- 
presentation  is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  some  writers  have 
been  tar  too  prone  to  assume  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  rank  and 
tie,  or  rather  with  the  field  officers  of  the  general.  It  is  not  so 
Signor  Udmas  Macduff,  noisy  and  restless  as  it  was,  came  cer- 
tainly as  near  to  Shakspeare  as  did  the  Macbeth  of  the  leading 
p  ayer  ;  and  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  Signora  T.  Piamonti 
played  with  extraordinary  force.  There  was  something  almost 
painfully  intense  in  the  deep  breathing  of  the  sleeping  woman, 
o  the  woman  who  in  fact  was  dying,  as  she  stealthily  strove  to 
cleanse  her  hands  ;  and  the  fixed  glazed  eyes  were  completely  in 
keeping  The  effect  of  an  admirably  played  scene  was  of  course 
£f  L de8tr7ed  ^en  the  lady  smilingly  reappeared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  applause  she  had  well  deserved.  The  stage  management 


"        . » i .  vcu.   j  lib  siaj^e  management 

generally  is  disgraceful,  and  the  fight  between  the  opposin^arniies 
is  a  survival  of  Richardson's  show!  armies 
Giacommetti's  play  La  Morte  Civile  was  given  last  week  and 
announced  for  repetition,  but  the"  announcement  has  blen  with- 
tZlw?  S1"mficant  occurrence.  In  the  Salvini  pamphlet,  which 
unhappily  experience  has  taught  readers  to  distr  ust,  comment  is 
made  on  the  eloquent  appreciation  "  this  drama  has  received,  and 
one  French  gentleman,  who  left  the  theatre  "  literally  exhausted 
with  emotion,"  found  Signor  Salvini  "simply  subliml"  An  ex- 
hausted critic  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  implicitly  depended  upon;  at 
Ss  oiZlItt-      CntiC1Sm  didD0ts°™tiblysug&Lt'the 

Se  non  vole'a  pulfr  sua  scusa  tanto, 

Che  la  facesse  di  menzogDa  rea. 

t1ii!ller,play  jfe  ¥.Morte  has  rarely  been  written  in 

three  acts  ;  and  this  is  in  five.  The  gloom  is  unrelieved.  It  is  a 
story  of  an  escaped  convict,  Conrado,  who  finds  his  wife  and 

PaSi'  affrr  abSeDCe  °J  ,f°Urteea  years'  domiciled  with  a  Dr 
Palmieri,  who  has  assumed  the  paternity  of  the  child,  and  desires 
to  marry  the  child's  mother.     Conrado's  return  is  a  most  un- 

Conndo'di^8    t\Td  V"11^  graSped   tWs   unPleasant  tru  h, 
formed  T  1  I    f"^  P°1S0U  ?*  U°fc  tlle  ^tor  is  not  in- 
clined     Ihe  husband's  sin  would  be  reckoned  a  venial  one 
among  the  hot-blooded  Southerners-the  scene  is  laid  in  Calabria! 
He  has  been  sorely  persecuted  by  his  wife's  family;  they  have 
sought  to  ake  her  from  him,  and  he  has  killed  her  bro  her.  There 
wS^f  MefTdlgDityabout  the  h™band  who  has  aven'ed 
Salvini  is  a  feeble,  lachrymose  creature,  who,  so  far  from  beim? 
pathetic  is  at  times  actually  grotesque.    When  a  great  a^tor  ha! 
been  on  the  stage  one  can  rarely  tell  what  he  has  worn    but  the 
baggy  suxt  of  velveteen  which  Signor  Salvini  wears  in  the  p  ay  i 
,     ri'f  than0unsi^tly.    The  attenuated  plot  draVi  s 
!t  X!?    Some  of  the  speeches  are  of' prepostero 
chafac'tPr  SJZ       "  ve?  touchl^  might  be  made  out  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  eagerly  longs  for  his  home,  returns 

Si3se,  y-t°it'and  fiilds  that  he  is  an  incumbrance  bu 
toZ  fcv ^^^^heing  very  wearisome  and  niono- 
Ia  ,  erebV01ce  and  physique  tell  for  nothing  and  his 

admitted  knowledge  of  stage  resource  finds  no  opportunity  of 
application  at  least  until  the  death,  which  is  elaborated  elted 
till  the  final  moment,  when  Conrado,  the  victim  of  some  S  e 
disease  suddenly  doubles  forward  and  falls  from  the  chX 
which  he  is  sitting,  head  first  to  the  ground.  Signor  V  UdhS 
gave  such  support  as  was  possible  in  the  part  of  Palmieri.  The 

PrinP  f7w  avlle>^*  few  years  back  at  the 

iiince  of  Wales  s  Iheatre,  was  more  effective  than  the  original- 
perhaps,  for  one  reason,  because  it  was  shorter-and  the  general 
representation,  mcluding  the  performance  of  the  principal chfSr 
by  Mr.  Coghlan,  was  much  superior  on  the  English  stage. 


touch  of  excess  in  her  emotion,  no  distemperature,  no  warmth  • 
serve  'wT1  ^^^7  to  thaw"  her  maidenly  ^ 
serve.  When  her  lover  forecasts  the  future  and  pictures  a 
hypothetical  case  with  the  design  of  testing  her  affection  her 
love  and  awakened  jealousy  are  charmingly  indicated  without 

^edBC  tW!,in&«rity  °f  h""«™?l*r  pure  serenity  is 
ruffled,  but  the  depths  are  unstirred.  This  reticence  of  passion,  so 
excellent  m  the  scene  with  her  lover,  is  a  little  misplaced  in  the 
last  act  where .the  heartbroken  Dan'l  Druce  leaves  her  to  the  care 
of  Sir  Jasper  Combe.  Here  Miss  Fortescue  is  a  little  cold  and 
cons  rained,  and  fails  to  exhibit  the  perplexity  of  confl  cting  dutTes 
&Lr^r^an%°{-gTief'  ^situation  is  not  grasped,  and  her 
failure  to  realize  its  significance  is  not  accounted  for  by  any  ex- 
pression ot  bewilderment  or  anguish.    It  would,  however,  be  mere 

liZZ  tir/lhQ  ,a?,plaU9e  \h&t  ^tedthe  actress  at  the 
2  /  tbe  drama  ^olly  to  the  impulsive  generosity  of  the 
pubi  c.  However  Miss  Fortescue's  promotion  may  have  been 
acce  erated  by  recent  events,  her  impersonation  of  Dorothy  Druce 

2Z  „£<  f  t0}e  eXC,fHent  in  man>'  resPects-  Hers  »  not  a 
case  of  greatness  thrust " ;  thus  to  designate  her  sudden  advance- 
ment is  to  discount  in  some  measure  her  performance  in  the 
present  instance  and  to  detract  from  its  promise  for  the  future 

Mr.  Hermann  Vezm's  powerful  rendering  of  Dan'l  Druce  is 
endowed  with  all  its  old  unforgotten  excellences.    In  pathos  Ms 

MoL'XTZ^^7  di!play6d  iD  tW0  ^ell-contrasted 
situations.  ■  When  the  blacksmith  surprises  the  lovers  and  Hstens 
to  Dorothy  s  hesitating  explanation,  the  solemn  tone  of  his  ejacu- 
lations "Well?"  and  "Go  on"  reveals  his  sense  of  approaching 

Zn2  WU5  trSrr  7  6ffeCt  ;  the  ™Ce  is  ™th  appre°- 

hension,  and  the  slight  words  are  burdened  with  anguish.  Again 
when  he  tears  himself  from  Dorothy,  the  cry  that  bursts  from  his 
1  ps  is  like  the  ultimate  expression  of  his  long-pent  agony,  startlin- 
the  ear  with  its  appalling  intensity.  The  Sir  Jasper  Combe  of 
Mr  John  Clayton  is  distinguished  by  force  and  dignity.  In  the 
last  act  the  gradual  awakening  to  the  terrible  truth"  his  horror  on 
being  confronted  with  the  past,  his  overwhelming  passion  of 
remorse  are  very  forcibly  depicted,  while  his  farewell  words  are 
deh versa  with  an  affecting  and  profound  fervour.  The  humours 
ot  Mr  Mackintosh  as  Reuben  Haines,  the  Royalist  sergeant,  are 
grot  and  entertaining  ;  but  he  plays  too  much  in  the  spirit  of 
1  ouefastone.  I  he  character  is  of  the  fantastic  species  Mr.  Gilbert 
delights  in-a  little  unreal,  and  not  helpful  in  establishing  an 
historical  ensemble.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  plays  the  sailor,  Geoffry 
Vv  ynyard,  in  a  spiritless  manner,  and  with  a  strange  lack  of 
spontaneity  and  freshness. 

Mrs  John  Wood  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  appear  in  a  lively  little 
£T  Ww?'  Godfrey  called  My  m\ Miner's  iM,  which  is 
animated  by  the  frolicsome  spirit  of  burlesque.  The  burlesque 
element  consists  in  a  playful  suggestion  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson's 
Comedy  and  Irayedy  and  Mrs.  John  Wood's  racy  son*,  "His 
heart  was  true  to  Poll."  The  piece  is  played  with  the°  utmost 
vivacity,  and  receives  the  fullest  interpretation.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  s  singing  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  impersonation  of  a  bailiff- 
elicit  unbounded  applause.  My  Milliners  mil  inculcates  a  timely 
esson,  and  as  Dryden  said  of  one  of  his  most  censured  plays, 
the  moral  is  excellent,  if  well  considered." 


DAN'L  DRUCE. 


rn  HE  revival  of  Ban  l  Druce  at  the  Court  last  week  was  inter- 
J.    esting  m  many  ways.    There  was  the  natural  curiosity  of 
he  public  to  witness  Miss  Fortescue's  return  to  the  s  a'e  and  hei 
assumption  of  a  part  so  entirely  different  from  her  former  exne 
nence,  and  there  was  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr  IlLSn 
Vezm  resume  one  of  his  most  striking  characters.    The  part  of 
Dorothy  Druce,  although  not  remarkably  exacting,  demand?  Seat 
e  f- restraint  and  repose  of  style.    Its  importaneS  is  due  rathe?  to 
i  s  being  the  one  female  character  in  the  play  thai    to  anv 
strong  individuality.    Dorothy  Druce  has  been  educated I  LordlS 
to  the  strictest  Puritan  code;  her  emotions  have  been  kerned 
wl2T°n:,ChaSteued'  h?  tbe  co»tin"al  ««w^ "of  represE  aS 
dec^u^ar  7S  wotua"b00d  be'"  Pl^idity  of  temper  S  S3 
real  Tbv lr  ^  h'mt  of  this  traiuiu&-   This  cbnceptSS 


RECITALS  AND  EXTERTAIXMEXTS. 


'  W?!1,1^0?0,  H^RIS0N'S  fifth  recital  at  the  Steinway 
Hall  last  Saturday  fully  sustained  our  former  impressions.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Harrison's  rendering  of  Macaulay's  Virginia  was 
not  only  a  fine  piece  of  declamation,  excellent  in  elocutio/and  pro- 
priety of  action;  it  exhibited  those  higher  qualities  of  spiritual  inter- 

FonptT  °  T  t  Tt  hT-  b6f<?re  referred' the  subtle  and  delicate 
touches  which  afford  fresh  insight  into  the  poet's  work  and  extend 
the  horizon  of  comprehension.  The  spirited  address  of  Vimniua 
to  the  people  was  delivered  with  impassioned  force,  and  the  p°athos 
ot  his  farewell  to  Virginia  was  natural  and  eloquent;  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  recitation,  however,  lies  in  the  comprehensive 
skill  with  which  the  whole  scene  is  portrayed.  With  true 
dramatic  feeling  Macaulay  imagines  the  reciter  of  the  ballad  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  describes ;  Mr.  Harrison 
emphasizes  this  with  great  effect,  and  successfully  preserves  the 
illusion.  The  sacrifice,  the  craven  face  of  Appius,  the  sumn- 
mob,  the  hustled  hctors,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  terrible 
drama  are  powerfully  presented.  Among  other  items  of  a  varied 
programme  Longfellow's  Kiny  Xobert  of  Sicily  and  a  reading  from 
Vamty  Fair  deserve  commendation.  The  poem  was  interpreted 
with  admirable  discrimination;  the  fury  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  his  bitter  penance,  the  tender  and  lofty  sentiment  of  his 
repentance  and  victory,  were  rendered  with  great  mastery  of 
expression.  c  J 

At  the  riccadillv  Hall  the  first  of  a  series  of  recitals  by  Mr. 
-L-ubiuioff,  a  Russian  actor,  was  given  last  Saturday  "  The 
entertainment  is  varied  by  music;  the  vocalists  being  Mme.  Hes- 
iveth,  Miss  Delforce,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  Dunn.  Mr!  Lubiniotf's 
powers  were  displayed  to  greater  advantage  in  his  French  and 
Italian  recitations  than  in  English  ;  his  rendering  of  The.  Dream 
oj  Eugene  Aram,  though  very  vigorous  and  not  without  merit, 
was  exaggerated  and  uneven.  His  recital  of  M.  CoppeVs  La 
Crrere  des  Forgerons  displayed  considerable  elocutionary  skill  and 
genuine  dramatic  gifts ;  the  appeal  of  the  prisoner  to'the  iud"-e 
was  given  with  concentrated  force  and  feeliuo-  ° 
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THE  PROBABLE  SURPLUS. 

"VfOW  that  we  have  before  ua  the  returns  of  revenue  and 
-L^   expenditure  for  the  first  forty-nine  weeks  of  the  current 
financial  year,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  an  approximately 
correct  forecast  of  the  statement  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  be  able  to  lay  before  Parliameat  next  month.  Jt 
seems  clear  that  the  results  he  will  have  to  announce  will  be 
highly  satisfactory.    Mr.  Childers,  in  fact,  took  care  last  April  to 
secure  a  surplus.    It  was  evident  to  all  competent  judges  that, 
unless  there  occurred  some  extremely  untoward  accident  to  put 
out  all  calculations,  he  had  very  greatly  under-estimated  the 
revenue.    The  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by  ourselves  and 
others  is  already  justified  by  the  event.    Up  to  Saturday  night 
last  the  actual  receipts  amounted  to  81,936,199/.    To  realize  Mr. 
Childers's  estimate  there  remained  to  be  received  only  4,613,000/., 
while  there  were  still  three  weeks  and  a  day  to  be  accounted  fori 
During  the  ten  weeks  of  the  current  calendar  vear  then  elapsed 
the  receipts  had  averaged  2,157,000/.  per  week  ;  and  if  this  rate  is 
maintained  for  the  three  weeks  and  a  day  still  to  be  accounted  for 
there  will  be  received  up  to  the  end  of  March  an  additional  sum  of 
6,831,000/.,  raising  the  total  for  the  year  to  a  little  over  88^ 
millions.    This  would  give  an  excess  over  Mr.  Childers's  estimate 
of  not  far  short  of  i\  millions.    Last  week,  it  is  true,  the 
amount  got  in  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  for  the 
tea  weeks.    But  even  at  last  week's  rate  the  receipts  for  the 
year  would  exceed  Mr.  Childers's  estimate  by  1,645,000/.  The 
rate  of  a  single  week,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis  of 
calculation,  for  necessarily  there  are  fluctuations  from  week  to 
week.    On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  average 
kept  up  since  New  Year's  Day  should  not  be  maintained  for  the  re- 
maining three  weeks.    In  any  case  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  we 
think,  that  Mr.Childers's  estimate  will  be  exceeded  by  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  two  millions.   Turning  now  to  the  expenditure,  we  find  that 
up  to  Saturday  night  last  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  77,395,529/. 
When  introducing  the  Budget  in  April  last,  Mr.  Childers  esti- 
mated the  expenditure  at  a  little  over  85J  millions.    But  the  cost 
of  the  Soudan  Expedition  and  other  supplementary  estimates  have 
raised  the  total  estimate  of  expenditure  to  nearly  87  millions.  If 
we  were  to  assume  that  this  latter  estimate  would  be  realized, 
there  would  still  remain  over  9*  millions  to  be  laid  out.    It  is! 
however,  improbable  that  the  total  estimate  will  be  reached.' 
Every  year  there  are  supplementary  estimates;  but  it  is  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  savings  in  one  or  another  direction  counterbalance 
these  supplementary  estimates.    It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  savings  will  counterbalance  the  expense  of  the  Soudan 
Expedition.    But  the  other  supplementary  estimates  may  reason- 
ably be  left  out  of  account.     If  the  Vote  of  Credit  for  the 
Soudan  Expedition  is  not  exceeded,  the  expenditure  would  be 
roughly  about  86,300,000/.;  while,  as  already  pointed  out,  the 
receipts  will  probably  not  fall  much  short  of  SSk  millions,  perhaps 
may  be  more.  Even  if  the  rate  of  collection  is  not  as  high  duriftf  the 
three  weeks  still  to  be  accounted  for  as  during  the  past  ten  weeks, 
we  may  still  reasonably  expect  an  actual  surplus  of  nearly  two 
millions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  alwavs  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  expenditure  on  the  Soudan  Expedition  is  not  greatly  swelled 
and  that  no  other  large  outlay  is  incurred.    And  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  that  expenditure  can  be  sb 
much  increased  as  seriously  to  affect  the  surplus.  Apparently 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  surplus  can  hardly  be  le<s 
than  i£  million,  and  may  reach  i\  millions,  the  most  "probable 
amount  being  between  those  extremes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Childers  took  effec- 
tual measures  for  securing  a  handsome  surplus,  and  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  details  will  make  this  plainer,  as  it  will  show  that  he 
did  not  remit  as  much  taxation  as  he  might  have  done  last  \pril 
and  that  he  concealed  the  fact  by  under-estimating  his  income  In 
fairno.-s  to  him  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  new  to'  his 
office,  and  that,  if  he  were  to  err,  it  was  better  to  err  by  over-caution 
It  may  be,  too,  that  even  then  he  was  contemplating  a  lar-e  opera- 
tion, tor  whose  success  a  handsome  surplus  was  necessary"  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  certainly  under-estimated.  For  example  he 
estimated  that  the  miscellaneous  revenue  would  fall  off,  compared 
with  last  year,  as  much  as  880,000/.  This  revenue  last  year  it  is 
true,  was  exceptionally  productive,  but  still  to  the  well'  informed 
it  appeared  incredible  that  there  could  be  so  sudden  and  lar<*e  a 
falling  oft.  As,  however,  that  revenue  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  items,  it  was  impossible  to  effectually  challenge  his 
estimate  It  turns  out  now  that  within  three  weeks  of  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  the  total  decrease  in  the  miscellaneous 
revenue  amounts  to  no  more  than  438,000/.,  barely  half  what  Mr 
Childers  estimated^  it  would  be  last  April.  Of  course  there  may 
yet  be  the  diminution  anticipated,  but  it  seems  unlikely.  A<*ain 
Mr.  Childers  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  fallin-'off  in  the' 
Tost  Office  and  Telegraph  revenues  of  170,000/.  As  an°actual  fact 
there  is  so  far  an  increase  of  35  r,ooo/.  Lastly,  he  estimated  that 
the  reduction  of  the  Income-tax  by  three-halfpence  in  the  pound 
would  cause  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  2,135,000/. ;  but  so  far  the 
loss  has  not  exceeded  214,000/.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  this 
latter  result  has  surprised  all  observers.  Neither  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  nor  anybody  else  could  have  anticipated  that 
the  yield  of  a  5</.  Income-tax  would  so  nearly  equal  that  of 
a  6}d.  tax.  That  he  over-estimated  the  probable  falling  off 
was  clear  enough  ;  but  that  the  productiveness  of  the  tax  should 
have  been  so  Well  maintained  is  certainly  surprising.    It  is  to  be 


expected,  indeed,  that  there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the 
three  weeks  yet  to  be  accounted  for  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  reach  Mfc  Childers's  estimate.  This  seems  to  prove  that 
the  condition  of  trade  is  very  much  better  than  it  would  be 
supposed  to  be  from  the  loud  complaints  we  hear  from  people 
in  business.  It  may  be,  no  doubt,  that  the  taxpayers  give  more 
conscientious  returns  of  their  incomes  when  the  tax  13  low  than 
when  it  is  high ;  but  a  reduction  of  three-halfpence  in  the  pound 
cannot  make  so  great  a  difference  as  the  figures  cited  prove. 
Here  and  there  needy  persons  may  be  induced  to  underrate  their 
incomes  when  an  addition  is  made  to  the  tax ;  but  the  general 
bulk  of  the  taxpayers  would  hardly  so  greatly  understate  their 
incomes  on  account  of  so  small  an  increase  as  would  be  necessary 
were  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  real  explanation 
must  be  that  the  country  is  far  more  prosperous  than  it  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  admit.  Income-tax  payers  generally  would 
not  go  on  paying  the  tax  on  large  incomes  unless  those  large 
incomes  were  received.  And  large  incomes  could  not  be  received 
if  agriculture  and  trade  were  so  depressed  as  they  are  represented 
to  be.  That  trade  is  better  than  it  is  alleged  to  be  seems  also  to 
be  proved  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties.  Up  to  Saturday- 
night  last  Customs  show  a  falling  off  of  60,000/.,  while  Excise 
show  an  increase  of  62,000/. ;  so  that  the  two  together  give  an 
increase  of  2,000/.  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Stamps  also  give  satisfactory  results.  The  reduction  of 
the  railway-passenger  duty  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Childers  to 
cause  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer  of  135,000/.;  and,  up  to  Saturday 
night  last,  the  loss  has  been  158,000/.— somewhat  larger  than  the 
estimate.  No  small  part  of  the  stamp  revenue,  however,  is 
received  from  Stock  Exchange  transactions ;  and,  as  we  all  know, 
speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  collapsed  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  Since,  then,  speculation  has  not  kept  up  this 
special  revenue,  the  bond  fide  business  of  the  country  must  have 
been  fully  maintained.  Thus  we  receive  additional  proof  of  the 
sound  condition  of  the  country. 

As  only  one  of  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year  have  yet  been 
issued,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  there  will  be  much 
increase  of  expenditure.    If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  the 
Army  Estimates  which  have  been  published,  the  increase  will  not 
be  large.    And,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  next  year  there  will  be 
the  normal  increase  in  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of  population 
and  wealth,  it  is  probable  that  the  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  will 
not  be  far  short  of  two  millions;  though  this  amount,  of  course, 
depends,  firstly,  upon  the  course  of  events  in  the  Soudan  ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  Egypt.    If  the  operations  in  the  Soudan  should  be  protracted, 
and  should  assume  larger  proportions  thau  are  now  contemplated, 
the  expenditure  might  be  considerably  increased.   So,  again,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  Egyptian  finances  by 
imposing  upon  this  country  the  charge  for  the  army  of  occupation, 
there  would  be  another  augmentation  of  our  expenditure.  Lastly, 
it  is  possible  expenditure  may  be  incurred  in  other  directions.  But, 
if  the  operations  in  the  Soudan  are  speedily  brought  to  an  end,  and 
if  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  continues  to  be  defrayed  by 
Egypt,  Mr.  Childers  will  have  a  surplus  of  at  least  one  million  and 
a  half  to  dispose  of.    This  would  enable  him  to  reduce  the  Income- 
tax  by  a  penny.    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  would  be  the 
best  course  to  adopt.    We  have  already  entered  into  a  provisional 
arrangement  with  Spain,  pledging  ourselves  to  a  reduction  of  the 
wine  duty ;  and  whether  that  arrangement  is  carried  out  or  not, 
the  demand  for  a  modification  of  the  wine  duties  is  urged  strongly 
on  the  Government  by  our  own  wine-producing  colonies,  and  by 
all  the  foreign  wine-producing  countries.    It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Childers  may  decide  upon  a  considerable  reduction 
of  the  wine  duties.    If  so,  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  deal 
also  with  the  spirit  duties,  and  thus  to  effect  a  considerable 
reform  in  our  system  of  taxation  generally.    Should  he  do  so, 
he  may  perhaps  decide  upon  carrying  further  the  changes  begun 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
respect  to  the  probate  duties.    All  this  would  involve  a  change 
of  great  magnitude,  and  would  render  it  desirable  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  have  at  his  disposal  a  con- 
siderable surplus.    Whether  the  surplus  now  in  view  would  be 
large  enough  for  the  undertaking  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
extent  of  the  changes  to  be  made,  and  upon  whether  Mr.  Childers 
sees  his  way  to  making  up  in  some  directions  for  the  loss  that 
would  be  incurred  in  others.    But  Mr.  Childers  may  decide  upon 
leaving  these  financial  reforms  over  for  another  vear,  and  may  at 
once  attempt  in  a  tentative  way  a  reduction  of  the  interest  upon 
the  National  Debt.    The  price  of  the  new  Two  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  is  now  about  6  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Consols  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  yielded  by  both.    The  public,  therefore, 
is  evidently  prepared  for  an  early  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt;  and  Mr.  Childers  may  think  it  desirable  to  anticipate  a 
compulsory  reduction  by  proposing  a  scheme  of  voluntary  conver- 
sion.   It  may  be  said  that  the  price  of  Consols  is  not  yet  high 
enough  to  encourage  such  a  measure;   but,  if  the  conversion 
were  left  optional,  no  harm  could  be  done  :  while  the  Government 
would  be  afforded  a  means  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  market  for 
the  public  funds.    It  is,  for  many  reasons,  desirable  that  the 
amount  of  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
should  be  increased.    Dealers  on  the  Stock  Exchange  never  like 
to  enter  into  transactions  in  a  stock  of  very  small  amount,  in 
which  they  cannot  be  sure  of  always  being  able  to  buy  or  'sell 
when  necessary.    The  larger,  therefore,  the  new  stock  is  made, 
the  freer  will  be  the  market  in  it,  and  the  more  easy,  therefore, 
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will  it  be  for  the  Government  by  and  by  to  carry  out  its  con- 
version of  Consols.  That  the  conversion  must  come  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years  is  inevitable,  provided  we  are  not  involved  in 
a  great  war.  And  since  this  is  so,  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
■way  should  be  made  smooth  for  the  great  operation  that  is 
coming. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  BOSWELL.* 

/  ^JREAT  books  sometimes  undergo  strange  fates  at  the  bands  of 
editors  and  improvers.    Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  years 
ago,  a  misguided  enthusiast,  with  the  countenance  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  literary  critics,  set  himself  to  shear  away  the 
redundancies  of  garrulous  James  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  to  dock 
his  parts  of  speech,  and  to  compress  his  portly  proportions  within 
the  compass  of  a  measurable  volume.    The  result,  it  is  consolatory 
to  reflect,  was  not  successful,  at  all  events  with  the  critics.  Com- 
pilations of  this  kind,  however  adroitly  manipulated,  are  the 
Compressed  Extract  of  literature.    Certificates  from  the  highest 
authorities  may  assure  us  that  they  are  nourishing ;  but  we  can 
never  quite  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  palatable.  Their 
native  flavour  seems  gone  ;  and,  in  its  place,  is  a  something  that 
we  vaguely  associate  with  the  commercial  odours  of  the  warehouse 
or  manufactory.    But  in  this  maltreatment  of  masterpieces  there 
are  other  evils  besides  compression— there  is  expansion  ;  and  to  this, 
too,  Boswell,  in  what  has  long  passed  for  his  best  edition,  has 
likewise  been  subjected.    The  late  John  Wilson  Croker,  for  ex- 
ample, dealt  with  his  author's  work  in  the  most  conquering  and 
arbitrary  manner.  Into  the  body  of  the  book,  as  he  received  it  from 
Malone  and  Chalmers— the  former  of  whom  had  many  sterling 
editorial  recommendations— he  foisted  the  entire  "  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  which  had  been  published  in  separate  form ; 
Inserted  letters  here  and  there ;  made  text  into  notes  and  notes  into 
text ;  and,  as  a  rule,  altered  and  omitted  as  it  seemed  good  in  his 
eyes.    Of  some  of  these  curious  vagaries  be  appears  to  have 
tardily  repented;  for,  in  his  second  edition,  he  withdrew  from  the 
text  all  the  extracts  from  other  works  which  he  had  before  incor- 
porated with  it ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  at  present, 
as  Boswell's  latest  editor  puts  it  in  line  old  crusted  eighteenth- 
century  phrase,  for  "  castigating  the  mosaic  "  of  his  first  misdeeds. 
His  penitence,  however,  was  only  partial.    The  Scotch  Tour  and 
the  Welsh  Tour  were  still  left  to  dislocate  the  narrative ;  some 
letters  not  included  in  the  original  were  retained;  and,  under  Mr. 
Croker'e  direction  (for  Mr.  Wright  superintended  this  issue  of 
1835),  another  unjustifiable  alteration  was  made— the  book,  which 
had  been  continuous,  was  broken  up  into  chapters.  There  are  some 
organizations,  we  believe,  which,  upon  division  and  subdivision, 
become  separate  individualities.    But  this  is  not  true  of  books  ; 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible,  without  endangering  its  complete- 
ness, to  cut  up  into  chapters  any  book  which  has  not  originally 
been  composed  in  that  way.    These  were  Mr.  Croker's  errors.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  he  had  many  special  qualifi- 
cations for  his  task.    His  knowledge  of  men  and  letters  was  most 
extensive;  his  learning  was  respectable;  and  his  curiosity  un- 
bounded.   His  defects  were  that  his  bias  occupied  him  too  exclu- 
sively in  the  discussion  of  petty  problems;  that  his  prejudices 
were  strong  and  often  warped  his  judgment;  and  that,  as  an 
annotator  pure  and  simple,  he  lacked  the  most  essential  of  all 
qualities— the  quality  of  continence.     Yet  these  were  trifling 
drawbacks  compared  with  his  treatment  of  Boswell's  text ;  and 
it  is_  not  impossible  that  his  labours  would  still  continue  to 
constitute  the  canonical  edition  of  Johnson's  Life  were  it  not  that 
the  modern  spirit  demands  inexorably  that  a  classic  writer  shall  be 
reproduced  "  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,"  and  shall  not  be  sophisti- 
cated to  suit  the  caprice  of  an  editor  or  the  fugitive  fashion  of  as 
fugitive  a  taste. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Napier,  who  is  answerable  for  the  new  edition 
of  Boswell  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Bell,  appears  to  have  regarded  his 
responsibilities  in  a  more  modest,  and  certainly  a  more  practical 
light  than  Mr.  Croker  did.  He  presents  us  with  Boswell's  text  in 
its  primitive  integrity  ;  he  has  substituted  for  the  existing  chapters 
the  unbroken  narrative  of  Boswell  and  Malone  ;  he  has  relegated 
to  his  fourth  volume  the  Tours  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  he  has 
printed  as  appendices  the  interpolated  letters.  Many  of  Croker's 
purely  excrescent  notes  have  been  removed  and  others  have  been 
added.  Most  of  these  are  useful,  concise,  and  to  the  point, 
although  here  and  there  the  purist  may  detect  some  minor  lapses 
which  a  more  vigilant  "  castigation  "  of  the  proofs  should  have 
made  impossible.  For  instance,  it  is  cruel  to  poor  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
with  all  his  other  troubles,  to  cast  upon  him  the  odium  of  having 
cited  the  motto  of  the  Monks  of  Medmenham  as  "  Fays  ce  que 
vous  youdras  " ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  who  was  notoriously 
sensitive  upon  this  point,  would  assuredlv  have  "  squirmed  "  to 
nnd  himeelt  described  in  page  after  page  of  an  important  edition 
ot  his  favourite  Boswell  as  "  Foster."  Blemishes  such  as  these 
as  wall  as  misprints  like  "  Palmeron  of  England,"  and  so  forth 
can,  however,  be  easily  set  right.    Besides  new  notes,  Mr.  Napier 
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has  added  in  the  form  of  supplement  to  his  volumes  discus- 
sions of  several  interesting  Johnsonian  cruces.  In  one  he 
has  embodied  the  autobiographical  sketch  of  Johnson,  pub- 
lished by  Wright  of  Lichfield  in  1S05  with  Miss  Boothby's 
letters ;  in  another  he  summarizes  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  account  of 
Johnson's  residence  at  Oxford.  An  account  of  the  famous  "  History 
of  Prince  Titi "  forms  the  subject  of  a  third ;  and  those  who  have 
ever  read  the  anecdote  related  by  Scott  and  others  of  a  certain 
rencontre  in  which  the  "great  lexicographer  "  and  the  author  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  are  said  to  have  assailed  each  other  in  the  style 
and  vocabulary  of  fishfags  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that,  by  the 
simple  test  of  chronology,  Mr.  Napier  has  successfully  laid  this 
unsavoury  scandal.  Other  appendices  deal  with  Theophilus  Cibber's 
Lives  of  the  Poefcs,with  Carleton's  Memoirs,  with  Mauritius  Lowe's 
daughters,  and  other  interesting  questions.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
finality  in  editing,  and  every  thoroughly  vital  book,  like  Gold- 
smith's Traveller,  "  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain  "  of 
illustration  and  comment ;  but  until  the  next  edition  of  Boswell 
makes  its  appearance,  the  reader  who  wishes  to  secure  the  latest 
researches  on  the  subject  will  do  well  to  procure  Mr.  Napier's 
handsome  volumes. 

But  we  must  not  quit  them  without  speaking  of  that  portion 
of  them  which,  if  proper  regard  be  had  both  to  the  interests  of 
novelty  and  the  maxim  of  "  place  aux  dames,"  should  perhaps 
have  come  first  in  our  survey,  the  collection  of "  Johnsoniana," 
edited,  annotated,  and  prefaced  by  Mrs.  Napier.    She  has  wisely 
departed  from  the  system  of  scrappy  extract  which  has  character- 
ized former  gatherings  of  this  class,  and  gives  us  what  she  has 
found  as  completely  as  possible,  taking  no  liberties  with  her 
original.    Her  volume  (it  is  No.  5  in  the  series)  leads  off  with 
what,  after  Boswell,  must  certainly  take  rank  as  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Johnsoniana,  the  "  Anecdotes  "  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.    That  the 
whilom  wife  of  the  Tory  member  for  Southwark  was  flighty,  care- 
less, and  not  over-scrupulous  of  speech,  may  be  admitted,  as  also 
that  her  recollections  were  not  recorded  until  long  after  date  (they 
were,  in  fact,  written  and  printed  while  she  was  in  Italy) ;  but  she 
is  thoroughly  various,  vivacious,  and  entertaining  in  the  office  which, 
like  a  true  Delia  Cruscan,  she  describes  in  her  preface  as  decorating 
Trajan's  column  with  honeysuckle.  Next  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anec- 
dotes "  in  importance  comes  Murphy's  sketch,  originally  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  the  works,  and  a  far  better  performance  than  his 
slipshod  and  discursive  memoir  of  Fielding.    It  contains,  besides, 
his  fine  translation  of  Johnson's  Latin  poem  on  completing  the 
Dictionary— a  "  copy  of  verses"  which  really  deserves  preservation 
as  a  piece  of  uncompromising  self-portraiture.  Besides  these  there 
are  Cumberland's  and  Hawkins's  anecdotes,  Tom  Tyers's  sketch 
from  Sylvanus  Urban,  letters  and  notes  by  Mrs.    (Miss)  Hill 
Boothby,_  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Madame  d'Arblay,  Sir  Joshua's 
sister  (Miss  Reynolds),  and  even  a  few  gleanings  from  the  pleasant 
Twining  correspondence  published  last  year  under  the  title  of  A 
Country  Clergyman  of  the  Last  Century.    But  the  real  accession 
which  Mrs.  Napier  makes  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  curious  diary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  discovered 
behind  an  old  press  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  first  published  there  in  1854. 
Fortunately,  no  doubt  exists  about  its  authenticity  ;  and  its  strange 
hiding  place  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  writer's 
nephews  was  Sheriff  and  Provost  Marshal  of  Sydney.     It  is 
entitled  "A   Diary  of  a  Visit  to   England  in"  177*5'';  and 
its  author,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Napier,  in  vol.  ii.,  gives  us 
sufficient  particulars,   was  in  his  day  a  man  of  some  repute 
as  a  historian,  and  an  editor  of  Goldsmith.   He  came  to  this  country 
from  Ireland  in  February,  and  his  desultory  chronicle  should  supply 
several  opportune  quotations  to  the  new  editor  of  the  Handbook 
of  London.    He  lodges  at  the  Hummums  and  the  Grecian  ;  dines 
at  Dolly's ;  buys  prints  at  the  auction  (?  Cock's)  in  the  Piazza ; 
attends  service  at  the  Foundling  and  Dr.  Dodd's  chapel ;  goes  to 
see  Garrick  in  "  Lusignan,"  and  Woodward  in  the  Suspicious  Hus- 
band ;  inspects  Magna  Charta  in  the  British  Museum,  and  admires 
the  "true  sublime"  in  Sir  Joshua— in  short,  makes  completely 
what,  circa  1770,  was  the  provincial's  "grand  tour"  of  the 
metropolis.    He  met  Johnson  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  the 
Thrales's  and  elsewhere,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
sage  on  various  themes,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Mrs.  Napier's  pages.    His  description  of  the  great 
man  (of  which  she  does  not  approve)  is  certainly  more  graphic 
than  complimentary : — 

He  has  the  aspect  of  an  Idiot,  without  the  faintest  rav  of  sense  gleaming 
from  any  one  feature— with  the  most  awkward  garb,  and  unpowdered  grey 
wig.  on  one  side  only  of  his  head— he  is  for  ever  dancing  the  devil's  jig 
and  sometimes  he  makes  the  most  driveling  effort  to  whistle  some  thought 
in  his  absent  paroxisms.  He  came  up  to  mo  and  took  me  by  the  hand 
then  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  mumbled  that  he  had  heard  two  "papers  had 
appeared  against  him  in  the  course  of  this  week— one  of  which  was— that 
he  was  to  go  to  Ireland  next  summer  in  order  to  abuse  the  hospitality 
of  that  place  also.  His  awkwardness  at  table  is  just  what  Chesterfield 
described,  and  his  roughness  of  manners  kept  pace  with  that.  When 
Mrs.  Thrale  quoted  something  from  Foster's  "Sermons"  he  flew  in  a 
passion  and  said  that  Foster  was  a  man  of  mean  ability  and  of  no  original 
thinking.  All  which  tho'  I  took  to  be  most  true,  vet  "i  hold  it  not  meet  to 
have  it  so  set  down. 

Such  is  Dr.  Campbell's  picture— verbatim  et  literatim,  after  Mrs. 
Napier's  commendable  fashion.  Our  only  regret  is  that  she  should 
have  been  so  economical  of  her  notes,  which,  in  many  instances,  are 
far  more  wanted  here  than  in  the  remaining  volumes.  As  a  case 
in  point,  a  harmony  of  the  different  accounts  by  Boswell,  Cumber- 
land, and  Mrs.  Piozzi  of  the  sale  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would 
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be  a  gain  to  literature.  And  is  there  not  an  error  in  her  reprint 
of  Dr.  Barnard's  kindly  verses  at  p.  319  ? — 

Thou  who  reverest  odes  Pindaric 
A  second  time  read  o'er. 

Surely  the  third  word  should  be  "  reversest." 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

SURELY  no  five  novels  were  ever  gathered  together  that  con- 
tained so  little  human  interest  as  the  five  that  lie  before  us, 
or  so  much  bad  French.  From  the  latter  defect,  indeed,  Mr. 
Charles  Gibbon  is  free,  and  therefore  he  may  be  considered  to  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  list,  which  is 
rather  like  a  certain  "list"  at  Eton.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
other  respects  Fancy  Free  is  in  any  way  superior  to  the  novels 
that  come  after  it.  The  heroine,  Davie  Morison  (Davie  is  an  odd 
name  for  a  woman)  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Fancy 
Free  by  being  more  or  less  in  love  with  two  men  at  once ;  unless 
she  was  in  love  with  neither,  for  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  about 
the  state  of  her  heart.  At  any  rate,  she  receives  (and  by  no 
means  rejects)  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  vol.  i.  p.  145  from  a 
gentleman  to  whom  she  twice  alludes  by  his  surname  of  "  Eglinton  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  175  and  vol.  ii.  p.  181),  and  thirty  pages  further  on  she 
listens  with  extraordinary  calmness  to  a  confession  of  love  from 
her  guardian.  So  strong  is  Davie's  sense  nf  humour  that  she 
thinks  the  first  proposal  a  kind  of  joke,  and  listens  to  the  second 
■with  "a  sly  twinkle."  The  interest  of  the  book  is  meant  to  con- 
sist in  the  mystery  hanging  round  a  man  named  Davidson,  who 
seeks  a  private  interview  with  Davie,  and  informs  her  that  he  is 
her  father,  previously  imagined  to  be  long  dead.  It  is  plainly 
visible  from  the  very  beginning  that  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort, 
therefore  our  excitement  is  but  slightly  roused  in  his  unmasking. 
Thus  the  chief  interest  in  the  problem — is  Davie,  Davidson's 
daughter? — is  discounted.  There  are  several  minor  characters 
in  the  book,  all  more  or  less  of  a  conventional  type.  There 
is  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  property  in  Yorkshire,  and 
is  variously  designated  as  "Bonsfield"  (vol.  i.  pp.  6,  10), 
"Bousfield"  through  all  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and  then 
"  Bonsfield  "  again  ;  there  is  a  skittish  widow  from  London,  who 
drove  over  with  Davie  to  church  at  Orathie,  and  was  "  highly  ex- 
cited by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  royalty,"  and  surprised  to  find  the 
Queen  seemed  to  be  "  like  an  ordinary  woman."  Many  valuable 
details  are  given  as  to  behaviour  which  is  considered  correct  in 
Crathie  Church,  and  concerning  the  manners  of  the  preacher. 
"  Her  Majesty  entered  by  the  private  staircase,  and  as  much  atten- 
tion was  shown  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  as  to  herself.  The  service  proceeded  without  any 
distinct  recognition  of  royalty  being  present."  And  not  only  did 
the  preacher  "  proceed  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  preaching  to 
an  ordinary  congregation,"  but  "  when  the  service  was  over  the 
people  quitted  the  church  in  quite  as  orderly  a  way  as  if  no  one  of 
distinction  had  been  present."  Such  self-control  really  hardly  seems 
credible ! 

The  remaining  two  short  stories  which  fill  the  third  volume  are 
not  on  a  higher  level  than  Fancy  Free.  "  One  of  his  Inventions  " 
reads  as  if  it  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  wild  farce;  for 
a  mercenary  man  of  business  not  merely  allows  himself  to  be  tricked 
into  a  marriage  for  his  daughter  with  a  poor  man  whom  he  ex- 
pects to  inherit  weahh,  but  he  promptly  falls  on  the  neck  of  the 
plotter — his  own  father-in-law — who  has  taught  him  that  "  love 
was  more  than  money."  Mr.  Nettleton  must  have  advanced  far 
on  the  road  to  perfection  if  he  had  learned  to  be  grateful  for  being 
deceived  in  money  affairs. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  opens  better.  It  starts  with  a  shipwreck 
off  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  launching  of  a  lifeboat  from 
Thanet  to  save  the  drowning  passengers.  Of  course  the  hero  is  a 
volunteer  in  the  lifeboat,  and  the  heroine  a  passenger  in  the 
ship.  There  is  plenty  of  vigour  in  the  description  of  the  rescue, 
though  the  reader  feels  injured  that  in  such  a  sea  absolutely 
no  one  should  have  been  lost.  All,  however,  are  finally  hauled 
on  board,  even  down  to  the  third  seaman,  "  after  his  head 
is  under  water,"  and  "  his  jaw  has  dropped  "—a  most  unfor- 
tunate moment  for  a  jaw  to  choose  to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
Then  begins  the  love  story  of  Basil  Chetwynd  and  Christina 
Winstone.  Many  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  "way  of  their  young 
affections.  Letters  are  suppressed ;  hints  of  other  attachments  are 
thrown  out ;  every  possible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  parents  and 
guardians  employed.  But  love  triumphs  over  all.  Even  in  these 
days  of  liberty  and  excitement,  Christina  has  a  better  time  than 
most  girls.  The  bare  announcement  of  her  dressmaker  that  she  is 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress  is  sufficient  to  create  a  sensation  in 
London  society,  and  to  make  her  a  success.  If  only  all  dress- 
makers were  equally  powerful  and  considerate,  what  a  charming 
thing  life  would  become  to  the  female  sex  !  Her  reputation  once 
established,  Christina  is  free  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  duty, 
which  frequently  oblige  her  to  be  scampering  about  over  the 
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country  and  through  City  alleys  during  the  night,  and  enable  her 
to  inspire  with  confidence  all  who  behold  her.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  she  becomes  involved  with  a  money-lender  and  his  son, 
Davidson  by  name,  whom  her  reprobate  uncle  has  paid  with  a 
forged  cheque.  The  Davidsons  are  suspected,  and  are  prosecuted 
on  behalf  of  the  bank.  From  this  p  oint  the  story  ceases  to  be  clear. 
Miss  Stredder  proves  herself  no  cleverer  at  dealing  with  a  court  of 
justice  than  most  other  lady  novelists.  The  counsel  is  impossible,  the 
evidence  hazy ;  but  matters  come  to  a  climax  when  one  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  "hears for  the  first  time  during  the  cross- 
examination  that  the  name  of  the  man  she  witnessed  against  was 
Winstone — a  name  enshrined  among  her  most  sacred  memories  of 
happier  days."  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  curiosity  of 
women,  but  surely  the  indifference  of  men  could  go  no  further  than 
this.  Miss  Stredder  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  novelist. 
She  can  describe  well  what  she  knows — as,  for  instance,  the  storms- 
off  Thanet,  winter  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  a  girl  like 
Christina  Winstone ;  and  if  she  would  confine  herself  to  what  she- 
knows,  she  might  produce  a  really  interesting  book.  But  she  is  not 
at  home  (her  state  is  the  more  gracious)  in  legal  matters,  or  witbr 
usurers,  lawyers,  or  forgers.  In  reading  her  account  of  them  we 
feel  as  little  reality  as  if  we  were  studying  a  description  of  the 
vegetation  of  Saturn.  "  To  preach  that  which  we  do  know  "  is 
more  valuable  advice  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  modest  reader  will  hurry  over  the  first  chapter  of  The  Roll- 
Call  with  a  sense  of  discomfort  at  the  love-making,  even  though 
it  takes  place  between  a  heroine  "beautiful  as  the  craze  of  a 
Pygmalion,"  and  a  hero  who  had  "  passed  the  freshness  of 
premier  jeunesse  "  (sic).  So  lovely,  indeed,  was  Esme  Gordon  that 
even  the  attractions  of  a  lady  who  is  always  spoken  of  as  la  belle, 
or  those  of  a  widow  who  on  one  occasion  at  least  "  coyly  extended 
the  tips  of  her  black  eyelashes  "  by  way  of  salutation  could  not 
outweigh  her  charms.  Cuute  qui  coute,  as  our  authoress  says, 
following  in  the  wake  of  many  that  have  preceded  her,  Arthur 
Greatorix  determines  to  marry  his  ward  Esme  Gordon  ;  but  a 
hindrance  unexpectedly  arises  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Alice, 
who  orders  Greatorix  to  go  to  Gibraltar  on  her  business.  Had  he 
confessed  the  object  of  his  journey  to  his  betrothed,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  there  would  have  been  no  mystery  and  no  novel,  and  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  would  have  been  saved  all  round ;  but  the 
baleful  influence  of  Alice  was  too  much  for  Greatorix.  In  order 
that  his  weakness  may  not  be  hardly  judged,  we  will  give  a. 
specimen  of  the  language  of  the  lady.  "  Speaking  more  calmly 
than  heretofore,"  she  said,  "  with  all  the  world  against  me  ;  with 
deadly  wrong  in  the  place  of  right;  with  mourning  where  there 
should  be  rejoicing,  and  with  misery  where  happiness  should  reign  • 
with  foes  in  the  place  of  friends,  and  with  treachery  given  back  to 
me  for  truth  ;  with  my  brain  dizzy,  my  heart  aching,  and  with, 
my  fair  womanhood  trampled  in  the  dust;  yet  I  protest  that 
there  lives  not  the  human  being  who  can  deny  my  right  to  proceed' 
to  Gibraltar,  if  so  I  choose.  You  cannot  gainsay  me  "(vol.  i. 
p.  148).  To  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  does  gainsay  her,  and  de- 
parts to  Gibraltar  by  himself.  He  appears  both  to  write  and  to 
receive  letters  equally  seldom,  and  only  learns  on  his  return  to- 
England  that  Esme's  uncle  is  dead.  Esme"  herself  is  pining  away  in 
his  absence,  and  her  home  is  broken  up,owingto  the  unreasonable  de- 
termination of  her  aunt,  who  refuses  to  allow  the  girl  to  remain  and 
entertain  Mr.  Greatorix  (when  he  comes)  and  Lord  Oakdene  "  aux- 
prince  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  30),  while  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  away. 
Matters  are  of  course  soon  set  straight  by  Greatorix,  who  lead3 
Esme  to  the  altar.  Her  dress  is  not  described ;  but  no  doubt  she 
was  bien  gante  and  bien  chausse  for  the  occasion,  as  her  aunt  was 
in  vol.  iii.  p.  53  when  she  went  to  a  rendezvous.  After  this  the- 
love-making  sets  in  again  with  undiminished  vigour,  till  a  thunder- 
bolt falls  on  the  peaceful  household  by  the  discovery  by  Esme"  of  a 
MS.  named  The  lloll-Call.  This  tremendous  document  was  written 
by  the  voluble  Alice  for  the  edification  of  Esme's  uncle,  and 
contains  the  story  of  her  life.  Hence  the  name.  Space  forbids 
us  to  quote  the  whole,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
sentence  or  two.  "  With  a  thoughtlessness  which,  in  its  faulty 
degree,  matched  the  entirety  of  a  fearlessness  such  as  that  of  those- 
dauntless  ones  "  (soldiers),  "  I  stood  before,  and  faced,  the  coming 
perils  of  my  life."  "  Schoolgirls  may  chatter  with  impunity  of 
their  short-lived,  innocent  conquests  ;  schoolboys  may  rave  of  their 
fleeting  admiration  for  eyes  black  or  blue,  locks  dark  or  golden ; 
but  not  so  lightly  may  those  of  riper  years  babble  forth  their 
tales  of  love  "  (vol.  iii.  pp.  85-87).  The  object  of  all  this  "  babble  " 
naturally  is  to  declare  that  the  writer  is  married  to  Arthur 
Greatorix.  Esme  faints,  and  declines  to  see  her  husband  until 
Alice  appears  and  informs  her  that  the  hero  of  The  Roll-Call 
is  not  Esme's  husband,  but  his  uncle  of  the  same  name,  of  whom,, 
of  course,  Esrne  has  never  heard,  and  that  she,  Alice,  is  Esme's 
erring  but  repentant  aunt.  So  happiness  is  once  more  restored, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  renewed  love-making.  The  quotations  wa 
have  given,  both  in  French  and  English,  form  the  best  comment  oa 
the  story. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Boston  of  to-day,  in  one 
respect  |hey  were  probably  outshone  by  the  Boston  of  a  century 
ago,  written  about  by  a  lady  calling  herself  "  A.  de  Grasse 
Stevens.'-'  Great  as  is  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  we  doubt  if  they  could  produce  from  among 
their  ranks  a  second  Lady  Troubridge,  who  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  eleven  was  able  to  give  word  for  word  conversations  that 
took  place  ninety-five  years  before  (vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80).  This-  re- 
markable person  appears,  according  to  her  own  account,  to  have 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  troubles  with  England,  together 
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■with  her  friend  Anais  de  Grasse.  Anais  and  her  sister  Dorothy, 
or  Dot,  were  hoth  brought  up  in  France  by  their  French  relations. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  made  much  use  of  their 
opportunities,  for  the  French  they  are  fond  of  employing  is 
quite  the  worst  we  have  encountered  even  among  this  batch 
■of  novels.  In  vol.  i.  p.  117  Dot  observes  in  her  diary  that  she 
and  her  sister  were  sent  to  America,  where  their  uncle  held  a 
pied  de  terre.  We  do  not  know  what  this  cherished  possession  of 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  may  have  been.  Had  it  any  relation  to  the 
feet  of  clay  belonging  to  the  celebrated  idol  of  Scripture  ?  Dot's 
sister  might  have  been  deeply  versed  in  modern  novels,_from  the 
glibness  with  which  she  talks  about  a  chaperone  (vol.  i.  p.  240), 
but  their  biographer  is  alone  responsible  for  the  hero's  debonnaire 
eyes  (vol.  i.  p.  246).  We  cannot  take  any  poignant  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  Dot  or  the  brilliant  Anais, 
neither  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  two  French-bred  girls 
would  converse  with  each  other  and  their  old  Bretonne  nurse 
in  a  jargon  of  clumsy  English  and  bad  French.  Both  sisters 
fall  in  love  with  the  same  man,  the  captain  with  the  debon- 
naire eyes.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  this  gentleman's  youth, 
but  if  he  really  was  young,  it  must  have  been  with  the  spu- 
rious youth  of  Claudian ;  for  he  speaks  (vol.  ii.  p.  28)  of  the 
determined  look  worn  by  the  Americans  at  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington as  being  the  same  which  he  had  "  often  noted  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Arcot  and  Dettingen."  Now  an  interval  of  thirty- 
two  years  separates  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  fought  in  1743,  from 
that  of  Lexington,  fought  in  1775.  The  wearing  of  a  doublet  in 
1759  may  have  beeu  an  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  Louis  de 
"Ventadore  or  his  parents,  but  certainly  we  are  familiar  with  no  such 
garment  in  the  pictures  of  the  period. 

The  Story  of  Meg  is  not  a  good  story.  It  is  very  jerky ;  it 
begins  with  a  sentence  of  fifteen  lines  ;  its  paragraphs  frequently 
end  in  dashes,  but  it  is  the  one  novel  of  all  the  five  which  it  is 
possible  to  read  with  interest.  Meg  was  a  pretty  and  forlorn  little 
■creature,  living  with  an  uncle  and  three  female  cousins,  to 
whom  she  was  absolutely  unsympathetic.  These  cousins  are 
formed  a  little  too  much  on  the  model  of  Cinderella's  sisters. 
Women  are  often  neglectful  or  indifferent,  but  they  are  seldom 
actively  spiteful  for  long  together,  as  the  Miss  Harmans  were. 
Meg's  only  hope  lay  in  her  unseen  and  unknown  guardian,  mie 
Mr.  Arlathnot,  whose  curious  bringing  up,  partly  in  the  fashion- 
.able  world  and  partly  among  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
is  very  well  described.  He  was  equally  unfortunate  both  in 
his  wife  and  son,  and  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  latter 
made  preparations  for  taking  Meg  to  live  with  him,  knowing 
that  she  was  unhappy  at  home.  Unluckily  Meg  was  not  in- 
formed of  his  intentions,  and  one  morning,  goaded  by  some  fresh 
instance  of  unkindness  on  the  part  of  her  cousins,  she  ran  away. 
She  intended  to  go  to  her  old  nurse,  but  when,  after  many  mishaps, 
■she  reached  the  nurse's  address,  it  was  only  to  find  that  the  old 
woman  had  been  dead  for  a  year.  The  story  of  the  dismal  months 
that  followed  in  the  poorest  and  roughest  of  respectable  lodging- 
houses  is  well  told,  and  the  account  of  the  frightened  Meg's 
solitary  attempt  to  sit  as  a  model  to  several  young  artists  is 
exceedingly  graphic.  When  she  was  reduced  to  her  lowest  ebb,  a 
small  newspaper  hack,  who  was  lodging  in  the  same  house,  offered 
to  marry  her,  and  Meg,  believing  that  alter  all  it  was  the  only  loop- 
hole of  escape  from  dying  of  starvation  or  returning  to  her  uncle, 
did  not  say  no.  Before  she  gave  her  answer,  however,  she  acci- 
dentally came  across  Mr.  Arlathnot,  who  tried  to  induce  her 
to  return  to  her  uncle's  house;  but  she,  thinking  that  she 
would  avoid  troubling  them  all  for  the  future,  quietly  went  back 
to  her  lodgings,  and  was  married  to  her  lover  the  next  day. 
This  seems  to  us  unnatural.  A  childish  creature  like  Meg  would 
have  been  so  thankful  to  see  a  familiar  face,  especially  that  of  a 
person  in  whom  sh«  believed,  that  she  would  have  obeyed  him 
unquestioningly,  and  so  have  escaped  all  the  sorrows  in  store  for 
.her.  These  sorrows  were  many.  Her  husband  became  first  moody 
and  jealous,  and  then  took  to  drinking,  and  finally  threw  her  in 
the  way  of  most  undesirable  acquaintances.  Arlathnot  was  power- 
less to  help  her,  and  her  troubles  ended  only  with  her  death.  We 
hope  next  time  Miss  Curtois  will  apply  the  powers  which  she 
•undoubtedly  has  to  inventing  a  tale  less  consistently  miserable. 


CHRONICLES  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  I.  AND 
EDWARD  II.* 

THIS  second  volume  of  Chronicles  of  the  Eeigns  of  Edivard  I. 
and  Edward  II.  is  of  unusual  interest.  The  four  works  here 
•brought  together  under  the  general  name  of  "  Chronicles  "  are  in 
themselves  interesting,  not  so  much  from  a  literary  point  of  view — 
for,  artistically  considered,  the  mediaeval  Latin  school  of  historians 
was  in  its  decadence  in  the  Edwardian  age — but  as  throwing 
light  upon  an  obscure  period  of  history  which  is  "  singularly 
deficient  in  first-rate  authorities."    In  the  next  place,  two  of  the 

*  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  1.  and  Edward  11.    Vol.  II. 

I.  — Commendatio  lamentabilis  in  Transitu  Magni  Regis  Edwardi.  II. — Gesta 
Edwardi  de  Carnarvan  Auctore  Canonieo  Bridlingtoniensi.  III. — Monachi 
cujusdam  Mahnesberiensis  Vita  Edwardi  II.    IV. — Vita  et  Mors  Edwardi 

II.  couscripta  a  Thoma  de  la  Moore.  Edited  from  manuscripts  by  William 
Stubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  S.  Paul's,  London.  Published 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  ; 
Triibner  &  Co.  Oxford:  Parker  &  Co.  Cambridge:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Edinburgh :  A.  &  C.  Black,  and  Douglas  &  Foulis.    Dublin  :  A.  Thorn. 


pieces — the  Commendatio  and  the  Bridlington  Gesta — are  here 
printed,  as  the  editor  believes,  for  the  first  time.  Then,  in  the 
introduction,  Canon  Stubbs  has  given  us  some  valuable  pages 
upon  portions  of  the  history  of  the  reign,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  Vita  et  Mors  Edwardi  II.,  and  into  the  history  of 
its  reputed  author,  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moore ;  he  has  also  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  set  before  us  the  results  of  his  examination  into  the 
strange  tale  which  brings  the  murdered  Edward  of  Caernarvon  to 
life  as  a  hermit  in  Lombardy.  Altogether  there  is  fine  foraging 
in  the  preface  ;  although,  a  large  part  of  it  being  necessarily  given 
up  to  an  account  of  the  MSS.  on  which  the  text  is  founded,  it 
cannot,  as  a  literary  composition,  take  equal  rank  with  the  historical 
essays  which  Canon  Stubbs  has  given  us  as  introductions  to  some 
of  his  earlier  volumes  of  Chronicles. 

Taking  the  pieces  as  they  come,  we  begin  with  the  Commen- 
datio lamentabilis,  a  sort  of  mortuary  eulogium  or  funeral  sermon 
upon  Edward  I. — or  Edward  IV.,  as  he  is  here  more  accurately 
styled — dedicated  to  his  widow  Margaret  of  France  by  the  author, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  John  of  London.  "  A  less  distinctive 
appellation,"  as  the  editor  sadly  remarks,  "  could  scarcely  have 
been  invented"  ;  and,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
him  with  various  Johns  of  Westminster  and  London,  and  with  the 
editor  of  the  Flores  Historiarum,  the  conclusion  of  Canon  Stubbs 
is  that  we  must  wait  for  more  evidence.    In  the  meanwhile  he 
seems  to  lean  towards  identifying  him  with  a  John  of  London, 
who  in  1 3 12  was  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  custos  of  the 
new  fabric,  and  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Annates  Faulini,  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  this  collection. 
The  Commendatio,  though  hitherto  unprinted,  is  by  no  means 
unknown,  having  been  used  and  cited  by  Sharon  Turner,  Pauli, 
and  others,  and  its  authorship  having  long  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion.   It  belongs  to  what  is  usually  considered  a  dull  class  of 
compositions  ;  and  the  literary  merit  of  this  particular  specimen  is 
not  high.    But  it  has  nevertheless  great  value,  as  being  evidently 
written  shortly  after  Edward's  death,  as  giving  a  detailed  personal 
description  of  the  great  king,  and  "as  showing  that  the  points  in 
the  character  and  policy  of  Edward  I.  which  have  recommended 
themselves  most  strongly  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  were  not 
left  out  of  sight  among  the  men  of  his  own  days."    The  personal 
description  of  Edward  would  have  been  still  more  valuable  if  John 
of  London  would  only  have  given  it  wholly  in  his  own  words ; 
but  this,  he  says,  exceeded  his  ability.    He  therefore  hit  upon  the 
odd  device  of  adapting  the  well-known  description  by  Peter  of  Blois 
of  Henry  II.  to  suit  Edward  I.    Now,  as  Henry  was  of  middle 
height,  stout,  and  reddish-haired,  while  Edward  was  tall,  wiry, 
and  black-haired,  the  feat  might  be  thought  to  present  insuper- 
able difficulties  ;  but,  by  altering  the  adjectives  when  necessary, 
and  inserting  a  not  and  a  but  here  and  there,  they  are  success- 
fully surmounted.    In  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  clumsiness  of  the 
method,  we  get  a  lively  idea  of  Edward,  towering  like  King 
Saul  above  his  subjects,  broad-chested  and  sinewy,  and,  till  his 
last  illness,  "upright  as  a  palm-tree"  and  active  as  a  youth. 
He  was  never  out  of  spirits,  except  at  the  death  of  his  dear 
ones  (carorum) ;   his  health  was  good,    almost  to  the  last — 
"  rarissime  cegrotavit  " — which  the  writer  attributes  to  constant 
work  and  exercise;  like  Henry,  he  was  an  ardent  hunter  and 
hawker — "  vehemens  amator  nemorum  et  ferarum."    To  the  last 
also — and  he  lived  to  be  sixty-eight,  a  long  life  for  a  mediaeval 
layman — he  retained  his   eyesight  and  his  teeth  unimpaired, 
though  his  black  and  curling  hair  had  grown  grey.    In  spite  of 
the  difference  in  height  and  colouring,  he  had  in  physical,  as  in 
mental,  constitution  many  points  in  common  with  the  founder  of 
his  dynasty;  he  had  Henry's  round  head,  and  eyes  which  changed 
from  mild  to  fierce,  according  to  their  owner's  mood — "  scin- 
tillantes  ignem,"  in  the  phrase  of  Peter  of  Blois  and  John  of 
London,  whereby  we  see  that  heroes  with  fire-flashing  eyes  are 
not,  as  is  frequently  believed,  the  invention  of  modern  novelists. 
Like  Henry  before  him,  Edward  was  indifferent  to,  or  rather  im- 
patient of,  regal  pomp  ;  the  weight  of  his  crown  oppressed  him,  not 
figuratively,  but  literally,  so  that  after  his  coronation  he  refused 
to  wear  it  again ;  and  he  habitually  dressed  "  sicut  unus  ex  plebeis," 
and  all  in  one  colour,  eschewing  purple  and  scarlet. 

The  Commendatio  proceeds  in  the  form  of  lamentations  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  Pope,  of  Edward's  brother  kings,  his  widow, 
his  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  the  clergy  and  laity 
generally.  There  is  one  marked  omission ;  no  lamentation  is 
ascribed  to  his  son  and  successor.  The  widow  mourns  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  Scriptural  phrases,  but  with  little  that  seems  character- 
istic or  appropriate.  That  she  reckons  it  among  his  merits  "  quod 
parliamenta  uniret "  is  an  interesting  fact,  but  one  would  expect 
to  find  it  insisted  upon  by  his  subjects  in  general,  rather  than  by 
his  French  wife  iu  particular.  The  Pope  and  the  clergy  of  course 
do  not  mention  the  little  unpleasantnesses  which  now  and  then 
had  occurred  between  Edward  and  the  Church  ;  and  the  bishops 
are  made  especially  to  praise  his  justice  and  moderation  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  over  Church  property — praise  which,  as  the 
editor  remarks,  a  monk  would  scarcely  give  to  "  the  author  of  the 
statute  De  reliffiosis,"  and  which  therefore  makes  against  the  theory 
adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  that  the  writer  of  the  Commendatio 
was  John  Bever,  a  monk  of  "Westminster.  The  lamentations  of 
the  earls,  barons,  and  knights— who  say  nothiiw  about  the  struggle 
over  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  or  the  famous  "Go  or 
hang "  dialogue — are  the  most  characteristic.  They  show  us 
who  were  then  the  accepted  worthies  of  our  insular  history. 
Edward,  say  the  knights,  has  excelled  Brutus,  Arthur,  Eadgar, 
ond  Richard.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  exile  of  the  "  perfcia 
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multitudo  Judteorum"  is  mentioned  with  approbation,  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  knights.  Pro- 
bably the  gallant  gentlemen  had  had  painful  experience  of 
money-lenders.  The  earls  and  barons  set  forth  other  good  deeds 
of  Edward— his  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  his 
magnificent  gifts  to  shrines,  his  expenditure  on  castles  and  forti- 
fications, his  laying  out  of  parks  and  fish-ponds,  and  his  prowess 
in  tournaments — a  catalogue  which  shows  us  what  "  in  the  mind 
of  a  healthily  constituted  baron  of  the  age  "  went  to  make  up  the 
ideal  man.  To  the  bishops  it  is  among  his  merits  that  "  Edwardus 
expugnavit  Sarracenos,  Francos,  Scotos,  Walenses,  perfidos 
Christianos."  The  notion  that  his  dealings  with  Wales  and 
Scotland  were  matter  of  reproach  had  not  yet  come  up.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Scottish  poets  and  historians,  we  have  been  taught 
to  condemn  Edward  for  that  "inveterate  hatred  to  Scotland" 
which  even  the  near  approach  of  death  could  not  soften. 

Such  hate  was  his  on  Sohvav's  strand, 
When  vengeance  clench'd  h'is  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scotland's  land. 

In  the  Commendatio  of  the  clergy  the  same  facts  are  looked  at 
from  the  contemporary  English  point  of  view  : — 

Et  ecce  plusquam  Saul  hie  et  multo  beatior  rex  Edwardus,  qui,  cum 
diem  mortis  sua?  revelante  spiritu  sentiret  imminere  suique  impotens 
equitare  mmlominus  lecticam  parat,  ad  bellum  properat,  sanguinem  in 
ecclesia  fusum  dampnat,  duin  parricidas  decapitat  et  incendiarios  flamma 
incinerat,  deridentesque  decrepitum  deliros  mortificat  moriturus. 

It  will  be  said  that  all  this  comes  from  a  panegyrist ;  and  no 
doubt  we  must  make  due  allowance  for  Edward's  "being  painted 
both  morally  and  physically,  en  beau.  His  faults  and  "his  errors 
are,  by  the  nature  of  the  composition,  as  completely  ignored  as  the 
drooping  left  eyelid  which,  we  know  from  other  sources,  marred 
the  symmetry  of  bis  face.  But  a  panegyrist  may  be  supposed  at 
least  to  have  picked  out  the  strongest  points  of  his  hero  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  Edwards  efforts  to  unite  and  organize  Britain  were  by 
Englishmen  of  his  own  day  looked  upon  as  among  his  titles  to 
fame. 

The  work  which  follows— the  Bridlington  book,  as  it  may  be 
called  for  brevity— consists  of  a  chronicle  of  Edward  II.,  written 
by  a  canon  of  the  Augustinian  Priory,  and  a  compilation  of  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  embellished  with  extracts  from  the 
poetical  prophecies  of  a  real  or  supposed  worthy  of  the  same  house, 
John  of  Bridlington.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
novel  points  in  the  Gesta  Edicardi  de  Carnarvon  is  the  account  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  Piers  Gaveston,  which,  "  if  true," 
is  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding his  execution."  If  we  are  to  believe  the  writer,  Piers, 
instead  of  being  simply  lynched  by  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford, 
and  Warwick,  was  brought  before  the  judges  William  Inge  and 
Henry  Spigurnell,  or  Sprigurelle,  then  sitting  to  deliver  the  gaol 
of  Warwick,  and,  on  the  ground  of  his  breach  of  the  ordinance 
for  his  perpetual  banishment,  was— by  the  judges,  as  is  implied— 
sentenced  to  decapitation. 

The  statement  is  circumstantial  enough, and,  if  these  two  judges  were  reallv 
sitting  at  Warwick  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  the  earls  may  not  improbable 
have  toi-Ufied  their  action  with  some  show  of  legality.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  confirmative  evidence  on  this  point,  nor  is  it  likely  from  what  we  know 
of  the  political  connexions  of  the  judges  that  they  would  be  willing  instru- 
ments of  the  vindictive  policy  of  the  earls,  Inge  at  least  belonged  to  the 
unpopular  party. 

The  work  also  contains,  as  we  might  expect  from  a  Bridlington 
writer,  some  interesting  notes  of  Yorkshire  history,  much  infor- 
mation as  to  the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  and  "  the  fullest  account 
extant  "  of  the  "  White  Battle  "  of  My  ton  in  13 19.  Canon  Stubbs 
particularly  calls  attention  to  the  accouut  of  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster's proceedings  in  Yorkshire  in  1321  as  "  one  of  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  the  present  chronicle,"  "  illustrating  a  period 
which  has  only  been  very  partially  examined  by  historians."  There 
are  also  some  curious  points  in  the  account  of  the  civil  war  which 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  the  most  striking  inci- 
dent being  one  in  which  Edward  of  Caernarvon's  second  favourite 
the  younger  Hugh  le  Despenser,  plays  the  chief  part,  and  which  is 
described  with  the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witness.  The  Kino- 
accompanied  by  Despenser,  having  forded  the  Trent,  and  made 
ready  to  give  battle  to  tbe  rebel  earls  in  occupation  of  the  town 
and  bridge  of  Burton,  was  about  to  order  the  royal  standard  to  be 
unfurled,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  which  preserved  its 
significance  down  to  the  days  of  Charles  I.  At  this,  Hurrh 
le_  Despenser  sprang  from  his  dextrarius,  and  prostratin-  himself 
with  his  arms  extended  on  the  snow-covered  ground— an  attitude 
110  doubt  intended  to  move  to  mercy  by  recalling  the  crucifix- 
implored  the  King  not  to  unfurl  his  standard  and  thus  involve  the 
whole  kingdom  in  civil  war.  The  incident  sets  the  younger  Huo-h 
in  a  favourable  light ;  but,  as  Canon  Stubbs  observes,  it  is  the  last 
occasion  on  which  he  appears  as  "  counselling  even  a  show  of 
moderation,"  and,  "  after  joining  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Earl 
Thomas  and  the  other  rebel  lords,  he  is  found  pursuing  a  career  of 
avarice  and  aggression  indistinguishable  from  that  of  his  father." 

The  chief  interest  of  the  annals  of  Edward  III.  is  in  the  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  Edward  Balliol's  expedition  to  Scotland  in 
1332,  which  "  redeems  the  second  portion  of  the  work  from  the 
character  of  a  mere  compilation  or  abridgment  of  common  mate- 
rial." On  the  third  work  contained  in  this  volume,  the  Vita 
Edwardi  II,  already  printed  by  Hearne,  and  by  him  attributed, 
"on  a  very  insufficient  conjecture,"  to  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  our 
pace  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell,  though  much  might  be  said,  both 
us  to  its  authorship  and  date,  and  upon  the  work  itself,  which  has 


a  marked  and  vigorous  character.    We  must  pass  rapidly  on  to 
the  Vitaet  Mors,  first  printed  by  Camden  in  1602,  and  attributed 
to  one  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moore,  for  whom,  by  guesswork  and 
inference,  a  family  history  has  been  concocted,  which  Canon 
Stubbs  demolishes,  much  as  Mr.  Blades  has  demolished  the 
received  accounts  of  Juliana  Berners.    Sir  Thomas  de  la  Moore, 
however,  is  not  whittled  away  so  nearly  to  nothingness  as  the 
sporting  lady  has  been.    The  pedigree  hitherto  assigned  to  him 
as  lord  of  Eldland  in  Gloucestershire  must  be  set  aside  ;  but 
he  may  have  been  a  cadet   of   the  Eldland   family,  or  he 
may  be  more  probably  identified  with  an  Oxfordshire  knight 
of  the  same  name  who  represented  that  county  in  Parliament"  in 
I34°,  I343>  and  1351.    This  last  supposition*  fits  in  well  with 
what  we  know  for  certain  about  the  literary  Sir  Thomas— namely, 
that  he  was  the  patron  of  the  Oxfordshire  chronicler,  Geoffrey  le 
Baker  of  Swinbrook.    The  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  wrote  in  French 
some  sort  of  a  life  or  memoir  of  Edward  II.,  whose  forced  abdica- 
tion at  Kenilworth  he  had  witnessed,  really  comes  to  us  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  Geoffrey,  who  in  his  chronicle  acknowledges  his- 
obligations  to  the  work  of  his  knightly  patron.    Of  this  French 
life  the  Vila  et  Mors  printed  by  Camden  is  professedly  a  transla- 
tion ;  but,  as  Canon  Stubbs  informs  us,  it  proves  on  examination 
to  be  a  rifacimento  of  Geoffrey  le  Baker's  work.    Of  the  original 
French  memoir  no  trace  has  yet  been  found,  though  Canon  Stubba 
still  cherishes  hopes  of  its  rediscovery.  It  is  from  Sir  Thomas  de  la 
Moore,  filtered  through  Geoffrey  le  Baker,  that  the  received  accounts 
of  the  insults  and  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  fallen  Edward  are 
chiefly  derived— the  shaving  with  ditchwater,  a  story  which  is 
stated  to  have  come  directly  from  one  of  the  ex-King's  escort,  and 
which,  reaching  as  it  does  the  sublime  of  ignominious  misery,  has 
laid  hold  of  the  fancy  of  Marlowe  in  his  tragedy,  and  of  Croker 
and  Dickens  in  their  children's  histories — the  confinement  in  a 
chamber  above  a  charnel-house,  which  is  artistically  preferable  to- 
Marlowe's  filthy  dungeon—"  the  shrieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkley's- 
roof  that  ring,"  foretold  by  Gray's  Bard.    But  the  method  in 
which  the  murder  was  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  had 
got  abroad  before  De  la  Moore  wrote,  and  appears  in  the  Poly- 
chronicon.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  which  has  been  recently 
raised  whether  this  crowning  atrocity  ever  took  place.    We  refer 
to  the  discovery  a  few  years  ago  in  the  archives  of  the  department 
of  Herault  of  a  letter  to  Edward  III.  from  Manuel  Fieschi,  Papal 
notary  and  sometime  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  purporting  to 
contain  the  "  confession "  of  Edward  II.  as  to  his  escape  from 
Berkeley  Castle,  and  his  subsequent  wanderings  till  he  ended  as 
a  hermit  in  Lombardy.     The  letter,  which  was  first  brought 
by  Mr.  Bent  under  the  notice   of  English  historians,  and  of 
which   we  spoke  in  our  review  of  his  history  of  Genoa,  is 
now  reprinted  by  Canon  Stubbs  from  the  Publications  de  la 
Socicte  Archeolvyique  de  Montpellier.    Probably  most  readers  will 
expect  to  find  it  followed  by  a  crushing  refutation,  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.    Canon  Stubb3  indeed  believes  the  story  to 
be  a  fabrication,  and  points  out  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
receiving  it ;  but  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of 
the^  letter  remains.    It  has  been  written  by  some  one  who  was- 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the.  circumstances  of  the  King's 
imprisonment  to  be  able  to  draw  up  the  details  without  giving  an. 
opening  for  ready  refutation.    Down  to  a  certain  point  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  accepted  facts,  and  there  are  no  impossibilities  ia 
the  later  details: — 

I  can  only  suggest  three  theories  to  account  for  it  :  either  it  was  part  of 
a  political  trick  devised  in  the  French  court  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
war  to  throw  discredit  on  Edward  III.  and  possibly  to  create  disaffection 
in  England  ;  or  it  was  the  pretended  confession  of  some  person  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Edward's  death  and  probably  im- 
plicated in  it,  who  wished  to  secure  his  own  safety  and  subsistence  by- 
counterfeiting  the  character  ;  or  it  was  the  real  confession  of  a  madman. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  the  last  supposition,  for  there  is  too  much  true 
and  consistent  detail  to  have  been  arranged  by  a  thoroughly  disordered 
brain  ;  if  the  first  be  accepted,  the  plan  of  which  the  letter  was  a  part  must 
have  been  so  completely  abortive  as  to  be  otherwise  unknown,  and  the 
second  supposition  seems  almost  as  improbable  as  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter.    There  the  fact  remains,  at  present  inexplicable. 

Our  notice  of  the  chronicles  contained  in  this  volume  has  run 
to  a  length  which  forbids  us  to  dwell,  as  we  should  like,  upon  the- 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  editor's  preface— his  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Edward  II.,  and  of  the  position  of  Gaveston  and  the 
Despensers;  his  remarks  upon  "the  constitutional  opposition" 
which,  suspended  uuder  Edward  I.  (except  ou  the  occasion  of  the 
great  struggle  of  1297),  revived  under  his  son  ;  his  sketch  of  the 
period  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  ascendency,  and  his  striking 
picture  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Despensers,  and 
with  them  their  unhappy  master.    In  the  account  of  the  com- 
motions in  the  City  of  London,  in  which  the  unpopular  Bishop- 
Stapleton  of  Exeter  was  seized  by  the  mob  and  beheaded  with  a 
"  panade  "  or  butcher's  knife,  we  have  one  of  those  pieces  of  clear 
and  vigorous  narrative  which  Canon  Stubbs  too  seldom  gives  us. 
His  fame  as  a  constitutional  historian  is  widely  spread,  but  his 
power  as  a  narrator  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  comparatively 
small  circle  of  students  of  the  Record  publications. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  thank  him  for  having  added  so  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.— a  reign  of  which  the 
history  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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INDIAN  RACING  REMINISCENCES.* 

CAPTAIN  HAYES  has  written  a  good  deal  at  one  time  or 
another  about  horses.  In  one  of  his  books  he  professes  to 
teach  how  to  ride  both  on  the  flat  and  across  country  ;  in  another 
he  gives  a  number  of  veterinary  notes  for  horse  owners ;  and  in 
a  third  he  instructs  his  readers  about  the  training  and  management 
of  horses  in  India.  Moreover,  he  has  invented  an  instrument  called 
the  "  horseman's  knife,"  which  to  the  uninitiated  looks  very  like  an 
ordinary  many-bladed  knife,  though  it  may  possibly  possess  virtues 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  His  latest  production  is  the  work  before 
us,  which  consists  of  exactly  what  its  title  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect—a thing  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  books.  The  author  deserves 
some  credit  for  the  modest  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  own  writings.  Of  one  of  his  books  he  says,  "  In  the  first 
edition  I  expressed  myself  badly,  but  I  had  something  new  to  tell. 
As  the  reading  public  was  indulgent,  I  did  better  the  next  time.  I 
went  home  to  study  at  the  new  veterinary  college,"  &c,  the  result 
"being  that  the  following  edition  "  has  now  been  before  the  public 
for  eight  years,"  and  has  "  been  a  steady  income  to  "  him  during 
that  time.  This  being  the  case,  Captain  Hayes  can  surely  afford 
to  laugh  at  his  critics.  He  is  very  confiding  as  to  the  occasional 
difficulties  of  horsey  authors,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  arrived  at  a 
•certain  race-meeting  in  India  in  the  worst  of  spirits,  because  he 
did  not  see  his  "  way  to  win  a  race  or  get  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
stable  bill  and  "  his  expenses  to  England,  where  he  "  wanted  to  go 
sX  the  end  of  the  season  to  write  a  book." 

A  book  of  stories  about  India,  chiefly  of  a  personal  character, 
will  be  more  interesting  to  those  who  know  the  places  and  the 
people  described  than  to  the  ordinary  reader ;  but  even  racing 
men  who  have  never  been  in  India  may  find  something  to  interest 
them  in  the  descriptions  of  the  system  of  handicapping  which  pre- 
vails there,  as  well  as  in  the  comparisons  between  the  different  breeds 
of  horses  that  meet  together  in  Indian  races.  All  horsemen  are 
well  aware  that  Arabs  cannot  compete  successfully  with  modern 
English  racehorses  ;  but,  while  the  author  admits  that,  "  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  they  cannot  gallop,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, fast  enough  to  keep  themselves  warm,"  he  contends  "  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  their  favour  as  high-mettled 
racers."  One  of  their  advantages  is  that  they  are  usually  so  sound 
that  an  inexperienced  trainer  may  try  a  great  many  foolish  experi- 
ments with  them  without  breaking  them  down  ;  and,  as  trainers 
in  India  are  usually  amateurs,  this  is  a  great  point.  Another  good 
thing  about  Arabs,  as  far  as  racing  among  themselves  is  concerned, 
is  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  vary  very  greatly  in  their  speed. 
Captain  Hayes  goes  so  far  as  to  say  "  that  in  a  two-mile  weight- 
for-age  race  with  ten  or  twelve  Arabs,  we  would  [sic]  be  right, 
three  times  out  of  four,  in  predicting  that  the  proverbial  table- 
cloth would  cover  the  held  up  to  the  distance  post,  and  that  the 
verdict  would  be  in  doubt  up  to  the  last  stride."  Arabs,  again, 
have  such  a  knack  of  improving  with  age  and  good  treatment, 
that  the  owner  of  one  which  moves  in  anything  like  good  form 
need  never  despair  of  winning  a  race  with  him."  In  India, 
English  and  Australian  horses  give  Arabs  3  st. ;  country-breds 
2  st. ;  and  Cape  horses  14  lbs.  Even  with  these  liberal  allowances, 
Arabs  and  Indian  horses  have  not  much  chance,  at  any  distance, 
with  English  or  Australian  horses.  Captain  Hayes  tells  us  that 
in  many  parts  of  India,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  damp,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  breed  horses  which  would  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  "  Thoroughbred  English  dams  and  sires  will  pro- 
duce in  India  a  foal  that  will  be,  to  a  certainty,  unmistakable  as  a 
country-bred,  while  the  second  or  third  generation  will  possess 
but  few  European  characteristics."  While  treating  of  the  subject 
of  breeding  from  English  horses  in  India,  it  would  have  been  well 
to  refer  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  some  years  by  the 
Government  to  send  good  English  sires  to  improve  the  breed  of 
native  horses.  For  several  years  twenty  -  five  thoroughbred  and 
twenty-five  Norfolk  stallions  were  sent  out  annually  to  India,  and 
although  the  number  is  reduced,  the  exportation  of  English  sires 
still  continues.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  we  should  like 
to  have  seen  something  about  it  in  a  chapter  on  horse-breeding  in 
India.  We  may  observe  that  great  success  has  followed  the 
system  of  sending  out  these  carefully-selected  stallions,  and  in  a 
future  edition  of  his  work  the  author  would  do  well  to  take  some 
notice  of  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  managing  races  in  India  is  to  "  bring  the 
horses  together,"  as  racing  men  say.  We  mean,  of  course,  at  tho 
winning  and  not  at  the  starting-posts.  English  handicappers 
can  vouch  for  the  pains  required  to  make  a  good  race  between 
well-known  horses  of  one  breed  ;  but  the  difficulties  are  increased 
a  hundredfold  when  many  of  the  horses  are  unknown  to  the  handi- 
capper  and  are  of  different  breeds.  An  instance  is  quoted  in  the 
book  before  us  of  a  handicap  in  which  one  hoi'3e  had  to  be  handi- 
capped at  12  st.  7  lbs.  and  another  at  6  st.  7  lbs.  to  put  the  pair  on 
anything  like  fair  terms.  Weight  is  sometimes  allowed  for 
difference  of  height  in  India,  4  lbs.  per  inch  being  the  usual  scale. 
At  one  time  there  was  some  difference  between  the  3cale  of 
Y/eight-for-age  at  Bombay  and  at  Calcutta  which  greatly  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  handicapping.  Another  cause  of  confusion 
was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  foaling  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  at  the  Cape.    As  all  horses  in  Indian  racing  law  took  their 


age  from  May  1st,  horses  bred  at  another  time  of  year  ran  at  a 
great  advantage  or  disadvantage  as  the  case  might  be.  Much  has 
been  done  to  improve  and  equalize  the  scale  of  weights  through 
the  energy  of  Lord  Ulick  Browne,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
the  Admiral  Rous  of  India. 

Much  importance  is  attached  in  India  to  what  is  called  the 
''time  test."  In  England  the  practice  of  timing  races  is  of  less 
importance,  because  there  is  a  great  variety  in  tbe  nature  of  our 
racecourses,  both  as  regards  their  soil  and  their  inclinations.  The 
great  difference,  again,  in  the  state  of  the  ground  on  different 
days  at  even  one  meeting,  owing  to  variable  weather,  will  often 
make  a  considerable  margin  between  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  traverse  the  same  course  on  one  day  and  on  another  in 
this  country.  In  India,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  majority  of  race- 
courses are  very  like  each  other,  being  in  most  cases  perfectly  flat, 
with  "  light  going."  Trainers  in  that  country  consequently  find 
stop-watches  very  useful  in  testing  the  progress  of  their  horses, 
and  in  training  a  single  horse  by  himself  the  time  test  is  especially 
valuable.  If  the  racecourses  in  India  are  generally  like  each 
other,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  steeplechase  courses,  which 
are  of  every  conceivable — we  might  almost  say  inconceivable— cha- 
racter. In  one  place  the  author  says  that  he  and  his  friends 
"  made  a  steeplechase  course  across  a  cricket-field,  over  the 
shingle,  and  down  the  hard  road  in  front  of  the  Assembly  Rooms." 
He  rode  in  one  steeplechase  which  bad  among  its  obstacles  a 
wall  4  ft.  9  in.  high.  The  negotiation  of  this  wall  is  thus 
described : — 

I  endeavoured  to  get  Mr.  Hartwell  to  give  me  a  lead  over  the  big  wall, 
but  he,  seeing  what  I  wanted,  kept  behind,  so  I  hardened  my  heart  and 
sent  Bowman  at  the  masonry.  He  tried  to  "cut  it,"  but  I  held  him  too 
straight  and  kept  him  going  too  fast  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  took  off 
too  soon,  struck  the  wall  with  his  chest,  and  rolled  over  with  me  on  the 
other  side.  I  was  knocked  insensible  for  a  few  moments,  for  there  was  a 
terrible  lot  of  "  bone  "  in  the  ground,  as  the  bloodthirsty  stewards  had 
taken  good  care  not  to  make  ''the  falling"  soft.  When  I  came  to  myself 
I  found  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  saw,  as  if  in  a  dream,  Daybreak 
with  Mr.  Short  see-sawing  on  the  wall,  his  head  and  fore  legs  on  my  side  of 
it,  his  hind  legs  on  the  other,  and  his  body  wedged  in  the  gap  I  had  made. 

There  is  much  variety,  too,  in  the  uses  to  which  Indian  race- 
horses are  put.  One  great  steeplechase  rider  "  never  hesitated  at 
putting  his  racehorses  and  chasers  into  a  trap  without  any  pre- 
vious training,  and,  as  he  invariably  used  harness  '  as  rotten  as 
pears,'  and  scorned  to  go  on  the  high  road  when  he  could  take  a 
short  cut  across  country,  he  seldom  escaped  without  an  accident 
or  two."  A  scarcely  safer  charioteer  was  the  hero  of  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  very  jolly  dinner  with  the  2nd  Bengal  Cavalry 
at  Segowlee,  one  of  the  planters  who  had  been  playing  polo,  and  who  had 
driven  in  a  tandem  pair,  was  obliged  to  go  home  instead  of  sleeping  in  the 
station  as  usual.  As  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  road  narrow  and 
raised,  his  friends  tried  to  induce  him  to  unharness  the  leader.  But  as 
he  had  just  enough  champagne  to  make  him  "contrary,"  the  mere  sugges- 
tion that  he  was  not  able  to  manage  a  tandem  in  the  dark  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  insist  on  displaying  his  ability  to  do  so.  A  happy  thought 
struck  one  of  his  friends,  so  they  ceased  endeavouring  to  persuade  him, 
and,  when  the  trap  was  announced,  they  had  all  the  lights  taken  away 
from  the  mess  verandah.  They  gave  the  syce  a  rupee  to  hold  his  tongue, 
took  off  the  leader,  and  fastened  both  pairs  of  reins  to  the  wheeler.  The 
jovial  planter  climbed  up,  started  off  immensely  proud  of  himself,  and  never 
found  out  his  mistake  until  he  arrived  home  safe  and  souud. 

But  those  who  ride  races  get  hardened  to  accidents.  The  best 
gentleman  rider  on  the  flat  that  Captain  Hayes  ever  beheld,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  once  "  got  a  desperate  fall,  and  smashed  his  nose 
almost  into  a  pulp.  By  way  of  breaking  the  news  gently  to  his 
wife,  he  telegraphed  to  her,  '  Nose  knocked  into  a  jelly,  what  shape 
would  you  like  it?'"  Nor  are  race-riders' mounts  always  very 
comfortable.  We  are  told  of  a  native  racer  that  was  the  most 
fidgetty  and  impetuous  animal  the  author  ever  knew.  She  was 
the  most  unpleasant  hack  he  ever  sat  on,  for  she  would  neither 
walk,  trot,  nor  canter.  "  She  would  passage,  shoulder-in,  progress 
tail  first,  waltz,  or  go  in  any  mad  style  of  her  own,  but  travel  as  a 
rational  hack  ought  to  do,  she  would  not.  On  the  racecourse  she 
would  run  away  for  five  furlongs,  and  then  speedy-cut  herself  and 
be  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks."  Of  a  steeplechase  mare  we 
read  that  "  she  had  a  nasty  habit  of  dragging  her  hind  legs  after 
her  when  jumping  a  wall  or  timber,"  and  full  descriptions  are 
given  of  many  other  racehorses  that  must  have  been  anything  but 
pleasant  to  ride. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  criticize  a  book  of  this  kind  too 
severely ;  good  horsemen  cannot  always  be  expected  to  be  "  litery 
gents."  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  the  long  stories  of  the 
author's  personal  racing  experiences  are  very  tedious.  Here  and 
there  we  find  an  amusing  anecdote,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  dreary  reading.  Yet  it  is  a  consolation  to  remember  that 
works  of  this  sort  are  not  often  read  through  from  end  to  end  by 
many  readers,  and  it  may  amuse  some  people  to  dip  into  this 
little  volume  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  illustrations,  which  consist  principally  of  portraits.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  we  do  not  admire  them,  and  we  venture 
to  think  that  the  book  would  have  been  more  attractive  without 
them.  Generally  speaking,  the  illustrations  are  the  best  parts  of 
sporting  works,  but  the  book  before  us  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


Indian  Racing  Reminiscences.  Bv  M.  Horace  Haves,  Author  of 
"Riding  on  the  Flat  and  Across  Country"  &C.  Illustrated  by  J.  K. 
Ferguson.    London  :  Thacker  &  Co. 
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A  LIFE  OF  HERDER.* 

IN  several  respects  Mr.  Nevinson's  book  deserves  considerable 
praise.  Though  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  grasped  the  true 
significance  of  Herder's  intellectual  position,  or  to  have  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  the  influence  he  has  exercised — somewhat  in- 
directly, it  is  true — on  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  German 
thought,  he  has  at  least  made  an  earnest  effort  to  do  the  former. 
He  is  evidently  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
author  whom  he  has  made  the  subject  of  his  sketch ;  and  to 
become  really  familiar  with  them  is  a  hard  and  rather  repulsive 
task,  for  Herder  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  proclaim  the 
truth  that  is  in  them  only  in  the  fragmentary  and  semi-dogmatic 
way  which  often  strikes  contemporaries  so  strongly,  only  to 
become  utterly  intolerable  to  their  children.  It  is  but  just  to  add 
that  the  immense  intellectual  influence  of  Herder  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  make  his  prose  writings  so  unreadable.  The 
truth  that  is  in  them,  which  once  seemed  the  breaking  of  a  new 
dawn,  is  now  absorbed  into  the  common  light  of  day,  and  on 
turning  their  pages  we  are  struck  only  by  what  is  crude,  false,  and 
inadequate,  because  there  is  nothing  new  to  us  in  the  great 
thoughts  that  once  announced  the  advent  of  our  own  period.  The 
merits  of  such  a  writer  can  be  known  to  the  general  public  of  his  own 
country  only  by  means  of  a  digest,  and  it  is  well  that  such  a  man 
as  Herder  should  be  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  English  readers  ought  therefore  to  be  grateful  for 
the  summary  that  is  here  offered  them,  but  we  must  warn 
them  that  Mr.  Nevinson  is  entirely,  and  indeed  confessedly, 
incompetent  as  soon  as  he  enters  upon  any  question  connected 
with  philosophy,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many before  the  birth  and  after  the  death  of  Herder  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited  or  rather  superficial,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  parts  of  Herder's  teaching  which  have 
an  interest  for  the  Englishman  of  to-day  rather  than  on  those 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  thought  of  Germany  a  cen- 
tury ago.  He  seems  also  to  have  an  unfortunate  contempt  of 
modern  authorities.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  in  various  German 
reviews  which  is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  any  reader's  attention, 
and  which  might  have  prevented  him  from  treating  Herder's 
guesses  as  to  the  creation  of  species  as  an  isolated,  or  indeed  a 
very  important,  part  of  his  speculations. 

Mr.  Nevinson  is  far  more  successful  in  dealing  with  the  life  and 
times  of  Herder.  His  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  very  creditable, 
though  it  has  evidently  been  got  up  for  the  occasion— that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  result  of  careful  study  for  a  given  purpose,  not 
of  a  disinterested  love  of  the  letters, "the  memoirs,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  The  Life  is  deserving  of  all  praise;  we,  who 
do  not  profess  to  be  specialists  on  this  subject,  know  of  none 
other  in  which  the  materials  are  brought  together  in  so  con- 
venient and  manageable  a  form,  though  we  must  confess  that  we 
differ  from  the  author  in  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero,  and  of  many  of  the  other  persons  who  are  men- 
tioned. In  this  respect  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  work  may  be 
found  useful,  even  in  Germany. 

But,  as  soon  as  we  turn  from  the  materials  to  the  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  public,  all  praise  must  cease.  Like 
most  of  us,  Mr.  Nevinson  is  an  admirer"  of  Thomas  Oarlyle;  but 
unlike  most  of  us,  he  seems  to  think  it  a  sign  of  reverence  to 
travesty  his  style,  which  he  mimics  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
clever  monkey  mimics  the  gestures  of  his  master.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain likeness,  but  it  is  that  of  a  caricature  ;  and  the  more  solemn 
the  action  imitated  is,  the  more  ludicrous  does  the  copy  of  it 
become.  We  have  too  great  a  respect  for  the  original  and  for 
things  higher  than  the  original  to  follow  Mr.  Nevinson  into  this 
sphere,  and  prefer  giving  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  familiar  dis- 
course. Of  "  the  laughing  locomotive  "  (p.  87)  we  can  only  say 
with  Polonius,  "That's  good;  the  laughing  locomotive  is  good." 
The  irreverence  of  the  statement  that  "  Herder  cured  souls  after 
the  Lutheran  fashion "  might,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  excused,  but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  stand  alone ;  it  is  the  most  innocent  of 
a  number  of  similar  remarks  which  we  have  noted,  but  refrain 
from  reproducing.  We  do  not  charge  the  author  with  a  desire  to 
offend  ;  he  seems  to  be  simply  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  subjects  on  which  Englishmen  of  culture,  whatever  their 
opinions  may  be,  are  accustomed  to  write  seriously  if  they  write  at 
all.  Here  we  would  pause,  did  not  sympathy  with  the  lonely  and 
unfortunate  foreigner  induce  us  to  make  one  more  quotation.  Mr. 
Barnum's  Buddhist  priests  must  have  been  sadly  shocked  at  the 
unceremonious  way  in  which  their  charge  has  been  treated  by 
the  English  press ;  will  it  not  refresh  their  souls  to  know  that  an 
English  author  speaks  of  an  elephant,  even  when  it  is  neither 
white  nor  sacred,  as  "  the  dreamlike  Indian  beast,  the  type  of 
sensitive  intellect  "  (p.  415)  ?  Such  kind  words,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  even  soothe  Jumbo  in  his  exile. 


LANCASHIRE  GLEANINGS,  f 

WE  wonder  whether  it  has  ever  occurred  to  the  worthy  persons 
who  delight  in  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  volumes  pub- 
lished in  successive  years  to  ask  themselves  the  apposite  question, 

*  A  Sketch,  of  Herder  and  his  Times.  By  Henry  Nevinson  London  • 
■Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 

1 -  Lancashire  Gleanings.  By  William  E.  A.  Axon.  Manchester  : 
iubbs,  ISrook,  &  Chrystal.   London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


When  is  a  book  not  a  book  ?  Perhaps  more  solutions  than  one 
might  be  suggested  for  the  problem ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  mere 
bookbinder's  reply  to  say  that,  in  order  to  deserve  its  name,  a  book 
ought  to  cohere.  J udged  by  such  a  test,  we  fear  that  not  a  few 
collections  of  altogether  or  semi-detached  papers  would  be  refused 
a  place  on  the  register,  and  this  volume  of  Lancashire  Gleanings 
among  the  number.  Its  author,  Mr.  Axon,  has  gained  some  re- 
putation among  librarians  and  elsewhere  by  his  researches  in  the 
local  history  and  archaeology  of  Lancashire  ;  and  he  is  true  to  the 
character  of  a  genuine  student  in  refraining,  as  a  rule,  from  any 
endeavour  to  set  off  such  curiosities  as  he  has  picked  up  by  en- 
casing them  in  the  imitation  morocco  of  would-be  fine  writing. 
With  the  exception  of  an  introductory  flourish  or  two  about 
"  Lancashire  fair  women,"  and  "  the  pale  martyr  in  his  sheet  of 
fire,"  and  an  occasional  verbosity  such  as  "  the  snowy  regions  of 
Muscovia,"  or  "  the  myriad-peopled  city  of  Manchester,"  he  pre- 
serves a  sobriety  of  style  befitting  studies  which  it  is  no  dispraise 
to  call  dry.  But  there  is  no  general  connecting  thread  between 
the  numerous  sections  of  this  volume  beyond  what  its  title  im- 
plies ;  and  there  is  no  trace  in  it  of  so  much  as  an  attempt  at 
arrangement.  Religious,  political,  and  literary  traditions  or  anec- 
dotes have  all  been  fagoted  as  they  came  to  hand  ;  and  the  result 
is  a  compilation  which  undoubtedly  may  be  taken  up  at  almost 
any  page,  but  which  dissipates  interest  almost  as  speedily  as 
it  excites  it.  An  emphatically  trivial  bunch  of  "  Curiosities 
of  Street  Literature  "  is  found  lying  between  a  genealogical 
notice  of  the  "  Sherburnes  in  America  "  and  a  short  narra- 
tive of  the  adventurous  military  careers  of  two  sons  of  Dr.  John 
Eerriar.  A  tribute  to  the  services  rendered  by  Roscoe  and  others 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  cultivation  of  art  in  Liverpool  follows 
upon  a  noteworthy  account  of  the  great  Ohadwick  claim — a 
Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce  of  real  life,  with  a  denouement  hardly  less 
complete  than  that  of  the  story — and  precedes  a  critical  notice  of 
a  pseudo-analogon  to  the  story  of  Burger's  Lenore.  Now,  this 
kind  of  disorder  is  neither  avoidable  nor  inappropriate  in  a 
magazine  for  dilettanti ;  but  in  a  book  it  is  rendered  irritating  by 
its  needlessness.  We  must  add  that,  though  there  is  no  lack 
of  matter  that  will  be  fresh  to  most  readers  in  Mr.  Axon's  volume, 
he  occasionally  intermixes  it  with  information  familiar  to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  students  of  English  manners  and  customs. 
There  cannot  be  many  such  readers  desirous  of  hearing  any  more 
about  the  origin  of  the  morris-dance,  or  to  whom  the  menus  of 
King  James  I. 'a  Sunday  dinners,  cited  from  Nichols's  Progresses, 
will  have  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Mr.  Axon  might  in  other  respects  have  improved  this  volume 
by  bestowing  greater  care  upon  the  revision  of  its  contents.  Thus 
he  might  have  avoided  repetitions  ;  for  it  could  not  be  necessary 
to  tell  twice  over  an  anecdote  as  to  the  Young  Pretender's  sup- 
posed visits  to  the  Swan  Inn  at  Manchester  in  the  year  1744,  or 
to  refer,  once  with  a  queer  misprint  and  once  correctly,  to  the 
"  eternal  want  of  pence  that  vexes  public  men."  Indeed,  his 
printers  do  not  appear  to  stand  on  nice  points,  and  he  has  by  no 
means  corrected  all  their  vagaries.  Their  French  accentuation  is 
occasionally  fantastic,  and  the  note  mentioned  above  on  the  story 
of  Burger's  famous  ballad  is  introduced  by  the  following  quota- 
tion a  /aire  peur : — • 

Die  Todten  reiten  schnelle  ! 
Wir  sind,  wir  sind  ztir  snelle. 

Again,  we  may  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  assert  that  it  was 
Henry  VI.  and  not  Henry  VII.,  whom  a  tradition  preserved  by 
the  Manchester  antiquary,  Thomas  Barritt,  sent  into  Lancashire, 
instead  of  Scotland,  after  the  battle  of  Towton.  Similarly,  how 
can  it  be  possible  that  "  in  1 189  and  1 199  we  read  of  Jews  who 
held  land  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III."  ?  Mr. 
Justice  Eyre  (whose  name  may  be  seen  in  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  Greenwich  Hospital  in  Evelyn's  papers),  though  his  name  is 
rightly  spelt  on  p.  104,  on  pp.  138  and"  139  becomes  Mr.  Justice 
Eyres.  Such  slips  are  the  more  irritating  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Axon 
is,  in  general,  an  accurate  collector  of  facts,  who  evidently  has  a 
dislike  of  statements  uncorroborated  by  chapter  aod  verse,  and  who, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  is  not  himself  obnoxious  to  any  charge 
of  looseness  of  expression.  Perhaps,  by  the  way,  the  mysterious 
naval  operations  of  Spain  in  1599  can  hardly  be  called  "the second 
attempted  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,"  but  the  matter  may  admit 
of  dispute. 

Mr.  Axon's  curious,  though  disjointed,  collection  of  Lancashire 
memorabilia  vividly  reflects  the  contrasts  which  are  to  this  day,  and 
perhaps  more  now  than  ever,  observable  among  its  inhabitants. 
Nowhere  is  political  feeling  apt  to  run  higher,  because  nowhere 
have  the  historical  foundations  of  both  Conservative  and  Liberal 
opinion  been  more  deeply  and  more  broadly  laid.  Nowhere  is  the 
Church  of  England  in  closer  and  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
life  of  the  people,  although  both  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  principal  Nonconformist  sects  on  the  other,  com- 
mand the  loyal  adherence  of  large  numbers,  because  they  have  all 
closely  intertwined  their  history  with  that  of  diiferent  parts  of  the 
population,  so  that  the  Unitarians  have  their  antiquities  as  well  as 
the  Roman  Catholics-  It  is  well  known  how,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Civil  War,  the  discordance  between  the  opposing  elements 
in  Lancashire  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  with 
certainty  upon  the  part  the  county  would  play  in  the  contest. 
Clarendon's  passage  on  the  subject  is  worth  quoting,  as  illustrating, 
by  a  statement  characteristically  involved,  the  clashing  against  one 
another  of  Lancashire  opinions  and  interests: — 

The  town  of  Manchester  had,  from  the  beginning  (out  of  that  factious 
humour  which  possessed  most  corporation:),  and  the  pride  of  their  wealth), 
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opposed  the  King,  and  declared  magisterially  for  the  Parliament.  But,  as 
a  great  part  of  the  county  [the  original  MS.  reads  "  the  major  part  "]  con- 
sisted of  papists,  of  whose  insurrections  they  had  made  such  use  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Parliament,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  alarm  the  people  with 
dangers ;  so  it  was  confidently  believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  ten 
throughout  that  county  who  meant  not  to  be  dutiful  and  loyal  to  the  King  ; 
yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious  party  was  so  sedulous  and  industrious, 
and  every  one  of  the  party  so  ready  to  be  engaged,  and  punctually  to  obey  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Derbv  so  unactive,  and  so  uncomplying 
with  those  who  were  fuller  of  alacrity,  and  would  have  proceeded  more 
vigorously  against  the  enemy;  or,  through  want  of  experience,  so 
irresolute,  that,  instead  of  countenancing  the  King's  party  in  Cheshire, 
which  was  expected  from  him,  the  Earl,  insensibly,  found  Lancashire  to  be 
almost  possessed  against  him  ;  the  rebels  every  day  gaining  and  fortifying 
all  the  strong  towns,  and  surprising  his  troops,  without  any  considerable 
encounter. 

A3  one  turns  over  Mr.  Axon's  pages,  with  their  mingled  records 
of  Jacobite  longiDgs  and  Puritan  endeavours,  one  understands 
more  readily  than  ever  not  only  the  trouble  and  turmoil,  but 
also  the   vigour  and  vitality,  which  contrasts  such  as  these 
have  helped  to  produce  in  Lancashire.     Of  course  there  have 
been  important  personages,  and  even  families,  that  have  in- 
stinctively, whatever  their  sympathies  or  antipathies,  kept  the 
barque  of  their  fortunes  before  the  wind.    The  important  family 
of  the  Mosleys,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Manchester  till  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  seem  on  the  whole  to  have  belonged  to  this 
class,  though  the  "  delinquent "  Sir  Edward  Mosley  in  the  Civil 
War  period  had  to  thank  the  moderation  of  the  Parliament  rather 
than  his  own  discretion  for  his  escape  from  worse  consequences  than 
a  decimation  fine.    Another  Edward  Moslev,  however,  was  one  of 
Cromwell's  Commissioners  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land, and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  three  sons  before 
they  had  reached  manhood,  "  appears,"  says  Mr.  Axon,  "  to  have 
sought  the  consolations  which  Puritan  convictions  could  inspire." 
His  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  became  by  marriage  Lady 
Ann  Bland,  who  inherited  with  the  manorial  rights  the  Low 
Church  tendencies  of  her  father,  was  the  chief  founder  of  St.  Ann's 
Church  in  Manchester,  the  foundation  of  which  "  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  been  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  High 
Church  views  held  at  the  Collegiate  Church."    She  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Jacobitism  that  was  rife  in  Lancashire  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
eo  annoyed  "  at  the  eruption  of  Stuart  tartan  *  in  the  Manchester 
Assembly  Rooms  "  that,  at  the  head  of  the  ladies  who  wore  the 
Orange  favours,  she  went  into  the  street  and  danced  in  the  moon- 
lighten  testimony  of  her  loyal  affection  to  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion."   On  her  death  the  manorial  rights  passed  to  the  other  line 
of  the  family,  the  Jacobitism  of  whose  representative  in  the  days 
of  the  '45  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  him  in  any  serious 
trouble.    Ancoats  Hall,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  family, "has  long 
passed  away,  and  the  rural  lanes  around  it  have  likewise  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.    But  Ancoats  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  literary 
and  artistic  associations  of  even  more  recent  date,  so  that  the  eye 
of  the  antiquary  may  he  excused  for  dwelling  lovingly  upon  its  pa'st 
in  the  midst  of  its  present  griminess. 

_  In  conclusion,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  touching  on  one 
division  of  Mr.  Axon's  multifarious  gleanings  which  has°reference 
to  a  branch  of  literary  art  connected  since  mediaeval  times  with 
Lancashire.  We  may  pass  by  his  notes  on  the  traces  of  the  per- 
formance of  mysteries  in  this  county  incidentallv  given  in  a  rather 
discursive  paper  on  "  Sunday  in  the  Olden  Time"."  If,  by  the  way, 
the  story  of  the  old  man  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Saviour  ex- 
cept in  a  Corpus  Christ!  play  at  Kendall  proves  "  that  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  mysteries  was  not  very  effective  "  (p.  43),  it 
proves  rather  more  than  this  against  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
period  in  general,  inasmuch  as  the  old  man  in  question  "  constantly 
went  to  Common  Prayer"  (p.  115).    Nor  need  we  more  than 


to  visit 
3  mother, 


touch  upon  a  note  which  scarcely  fulfils  the  expectations  excited 
by  its  title,  "  Did  Shakspere  "Visit  Lancashire  ?  "  and  by  the  motto 
from  "Charlotte  Cushman,"  who  seems  to  be  a  favourite  of  Mr. 
Axon's.  The  Queen's  players  were  "  in  the  furthest  part  of 
Laugkeshire  "  in  1589,  at  the  New  Park  in  Lathom  in  i5SS,'and  at 
Knowsley  in  1590  ;  but  there  is  no  proof,  as  Mr.  Axon  judiciously 
admits,  that  Shakspeare  was  among  them,  or  even  a  member  of 
the  company.  Of  greater  interest  is  a  short  paper  on  "  Fair  Em," 
a  play  with  the  sub-title  of  "  The  Miller's  Daughter  of  Manchester," 
which,  "flat  and  unprofitable"  as  Mr.  Axon  justly  calls  it, 
has  some  claim  to  notice  as  having  been  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 
The  supposition  is  absurd,  as  is  the  more  plausible  one  which 
attributed  it  to  Greene,  and  which  is  refuted  in  that  most  in- 
teresting collection,  The  School  of  Shakspeare,  unhappily  the  last 
work  of  its  accomplished  editorj  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Simpson. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  accept  Mr.  Simpson's  demonstration,  in- 
tended to  show  that  not  only  is  Fair  Em  a  satire  upon  Greene  (an 
imitation  it  in  part  certainly  is),  but  that  he  believed  Shakspeare  to 
be  its  author,  and  retorted  upon  him  accordingly,  is  a  more  diilicult 
question.  Mr.  Axon  points  out  that  the  plav,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Lord  Strauge's  servants  (very  possibly,  or,  as  Mr.  Eleay 
thinks,  very  probably,  the  company  in  which  Shakspeare  first 
acted)  and  bears  the  spread  eagle,  the  badge  of  La  Tremouille,  on 
its  title-page,  contains  a  few  local  allusions ;  we  may  well  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  played  on  occasion  at  Lathom  or'  Knowsley, 
where  Fair  Em,  whose"  father  had  sought  a  quiet  retreat  in  a 
mill  at  Manchester,  would  have  been  a  popular  heroine.  Another 
dramatic  note  of  Mr.  Axon's  suggests  a  curious  speculation  as  to 
the  way  in  which,  after  facts  have  been  turned  into  fiction,  fiction 
may  be  manufactured  back  into  facts.  Some  of  our  readers  inav 
remember  to  have  read  (for  it  can  scarcely  keep  the  stage  now  in 


any  form)  Lillo's  «  domestic  tragedy  "  of  The  Fatal  Curiosity.  Lillo 
is  the  reverse  of  contemptible  as  a  playwright ;  and,  though  his 
declamation  is  often  hollow  and  his  pathos  rancid  of  the  foot- 
lights, he  was  at  times  able  to  treat  a  terrible  situation  with  real 
intensity.  _  Lessing  paid  him  the  most  genuine  of  all  compliments 
—  that  of  imitating  him.    The  particular  play  called  The  Fatal 
Curiosity  is  not  to  our  mind  his  most  powerful  work;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  read  without  something  of  the  horror  which  the  author 
designed  to  excite,  and,  as  Mr.  Axon  reminds  us,  it  suggested  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  German  Schiclcsalstragbdien ,  Zacharias 
Werner's  24  Februar.    (He  might  have  added  that  the  suggestion 
came  through  Goethe,  who  produced  the  piece  at  Weimar,  excusing 
himself  to  Wieland  on  the  plea  that  wine-drinkers  occasionally 
like  a  glass  of  brandy  by  way  of  a  change.)    The  story  of  Lillo's 
tragedy  is,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  of  a  father  and  mother  who, 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  murder  a  visitor  to  their 
house  for  the  sake  of  his  casket  of  jewels,  and  afterwards  find 
that  their  victim  was  their  son.    Returning  home  after  an  absence 
of  many  years,  he  had  been   prompted  by  curiositv 
his  parents  incognito  in   the  first  instance,   and  hi" 
in  her  turn,  had  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  stranger's  box 
while  he  was  taking  an  opportune  nap.    This  story  Lillo  took 
from  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  narrate  the  catastrophe  (with  a 
slight  variation)  as  having  occurred  at  "Perin"  (Penryn,  the 
scene  of  the  drama)  in  the  year  161 0.  •"  As  observed,  the  play,  or 
adaptations  of  it,  were  frequently  performed  in  England  in  the 
last  century,  and  it  has  not  remained  unknown  in  Germany. 
Dunlop,  cited  by  Mr.  Axon,  mentions  the  same  story  as  told  by 
Vincenzo  Rota  in  a  novella  written  earlv  in  the  last"century,  but 
not  printed  till  1794.    Its  scene  is  here  laid  at  Brescia :  in  another 
version  mentioned  by  Dunlop  the  story  plays  in  a  Norman  inn. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  Mr.  Axon  justified  in  a  sceptical 
surmise  that  a  very  similar  story,  which  thrilled  the  readers  of  the 
\  wmia.  Neuc  Freie  Presse  early  in  June  1880,  was  only  another 
version  of  the  same  myth  ?    The  Young  Wilmot  of  the  play  is 
here  a  young  Viennese  who  had  made  his  fortune  in  America,  and 
the  mother,  who  perpetrates  the  deed  alone,  is  an  innkeeper.  But 
there  is  no  other/  essential  difference  in  the  plot,  the  "  weak " 
or  "  unnatural  "  part  of  which   is  the  wish  of  the  returning 
son   to  keep  his  identity  concealed  for  a  few  days  from  his 
mother  after  revealing  it  to  his  brothers  (just  as  Wilmot  in  the- 
play  reveals  himself  to  his  loved  Chariot  and  to  an  old  servant). 
We  commend  the  investigation  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
freaks  of  legend,  or  in  the  freaks  of  journalists,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  believe  that  crime,  too,  occasionally  repeats  itself.    While  on 
the  subject  of  dramatic  materials,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our 
surprise  that  in  permitting  himself  (very  unnecessarily,  we  should 
say)  "  a  slight  digression  "  on  a  certain  famous  but  apocryphal 
seignorial  right,  Mr.  Axon  should  have  forgotten  the  use  made 
of  the  tradition  by  Baaumarchais. 

Much  curious  information  of  different  kinds,  on  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  comment  without  giving  to  this  article  the  looseness 
of  texture  to  which  we  have  taken  exception  in  Mr.  Axon's 
volume,  will  be  found  scattered  through  his  pages.  His  research, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  exhausted  bv  his 
present  production,  his  industry,  of  which  it  gives  abundant 
proofs,  and  the  good  sense  and  good  humour  with  which  he  treats 
his  varied  themes,  encourage  us  to  look  for  further  and  more  solid 
work  from  the  same  hand. 


THE  CUP  AXD  THE  FALCON.* 


TN  their  present  form  Lord  Tennyson's  latest  dramatic  works 
Jl  reveal,  even  more  clearly  than  their  stage  presentment  did,  the 
slightness  of  their  dramatic  qualitv.    Deprived  of  the  glamour 
that  enveloped  their  production  at  the  theatres,  where  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  vxisc-en-scene  was  scarcely  less  notable  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  interpretation,  their  "defects   become  manifest. 
Despite  several  admirable  passages  of  splendid  rhetoric  and  glow- 
ing declamation,  both  The  Cup  and  The  Falcon  are  strangely 
deficient  in  vitality,  in  actuality,  and  in  animation.    It  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  they  contain  much  poetic  beauty,  an  ex- 
quisite felicity  of  language,  and  striking  imagery.    But  there  is 
also  much  mere  verbal  sonority  and  imposing  harmony  in  the 
verse  which,  pleasurable  to  the' ear,  possesses  little  significance 
on  the  stage.    With  singular  lack"  of  discrimination, '  some  of 
the  most  impressive  and  exalted  poetry  in  The  Cup  is  delivered 
by  the  treacherous  voluptuary  Synorix,  and  elsewhere  the  poet  has 
distributed  the  jewels  of  his  unequalled  store  of  diction  with  strange 
impartiality.     Hence  the  characters  are  deficient  in  force,  are 
shadowy  and  colourless,  and  excite  neither  interest  nor  emotion. 
Sinnatus  and  Synorix  are  very  feebly  opposed;  the  excellence 
of  the  one,  the  villainy  of  the  other,  are  not  dramatically  dis- 
played and  vividly  contrasted  by  gradual  and  subtle  self-revelation. 
Camma  is  a  beautiful  and  stately  figure,  and  nothing  more;  she 
has  suffered  unpardonable  affront  and  inexpiable  wrong ;  she 
meditates  revenge,  and  yet  moves  us  not,  and  with  the  most 
tremendous  passion  in  her  heart,  is  cold,  self-contained,  and 
statuesque  to  the  end.    When  Sinnatus  discovers  the  supposed 
Strato  to  be  the  notorious  Synorix,  and  might  well  surmise  the 
nature  of  his  interview  with  Camma,  he  expresses  himself  with 
scarcely  any  of  the  sudden  wrath  of  an  ingenuous  nature.  The 
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most  powerful  scene  in  The.  Cup  is  the  final  one,  when  Camma 
administers  the  poisoned  wine  to  Synorix  at  the  ghastly  wedding 
ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  baffled  tyrant,  with  the 
Roman  crown  on  her  head,  anticipates  her  reunion  with  Sinnatus 
■with  the  rapture  of  triumph  and  unviolated  fidelity : — 

O  women, 

Ye  will  have  Roman  masters.    I  am  glad 

1  shall  not  see  it.    Did  not  some  old  Greek 

Say  death  was  the  chief  good  ?    He  had  my  fate  for  it, 

Poison'd.  {Sinks  back  again.)  Have  I  the  crown  on  ?   I  will  go 

To  meet  him  crown'd  !  crown' d  victor  of  my  will — 

On  my  last  voyage — but  the  wind  has  fail'd — 

Growing  dark  too — but  light  enough  to  row — 

Row  to  the  blessed  Isles  !  the  blessed  Isles ! 

Sinnatus ! 

Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me  ?    It  is  the  crown 
Offends  him — and  my  hands  are  too  sleepv 
To  lift  it  off.    (PncEBE  takes  the  crown  off.) 

Who  touch'd  me  then  ?    I  thank  you. 
(ifi'ses  with  outspread  arms.) 
There,  league  on  league  of  ever-shining  shore 
Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun — I  see  him — 
"  Camma,  Camma  !  "    Sinnatus,  Sinnatus  ! 

If  The  Cup  he  drama  disinherited,  denaturalized,  shorn  of  vital 
spirit,  The  Falcon  is  even  slighter  in  motif,  thinner,  and  more 
phantasmal  in  effect.  It  contains  verses  of  great  beauty  and  much 
felicity  of  phrase,  its  fancy  is  light  and  quaintly  expressed.  The 
rather  strained  pathos  of  Boccaccio  is  rendered  acceptable  with 
considerable  art,  and  yet  the  drama  is  one  in  outward  semblance 
only.  It  would  lose  nothing  if  it  were  to  be  printed  as  a  narrative 
poem  without  the  stage  directions  and  distinctions  of  dialogue, 
and  even  thus  it  would  appear  very  meagre  by  the  side  of  the  vivid 
and  graphic  art  of  Chaucer.  It  is  only  the  most  obvious  truism 
to  say  that  neither  of  these  little  works  can  enhance  Lord 
Tennyson's  reputation.  The  poet  has  exhibited  in  Maud  and  in 
the  Idylls  of  the  King  a  dramatic  power  incomparably  truer  and 
deeper  than  is  discernible  in  the  present  volume. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

fT\0  all  those  who  are  in  want  of  a  practical  series  of  exercises 
1    in  singing  for  constant  use,  Daily  Exercises  for  Mezzo-soprano, 
Soprano,  arid  Tenor,  by  Albert  B.  Bach,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Metzler  &  Co.,  will  be  a  welcome  acquisition.    The  author,  who 
lias  evidently  had  great  experience  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and 
who  has  successfully  striven  to  mould  his  experience  into  a  clear 
and  concise  method,  does  not  come  before  the  public,  as  too  many 
have  done  before,  as  an  inventor  of  a  royal  road  to  the  vocal  art, 
but  contents  himself  with  retaining  all  that  is  acknowledged  as 
good  in  both  the  older  and  more  modern  systems  of  training  for 
the  voice.    These  exercises,  he  tells  us  in  a  modest  preface  to  his 
work,  are  those  "  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the 
instruction  of  my  pupils,  who  have  expressed  a  wish  to  have  them 
in  print,"  and  we  are  sure  that  there  are  manv  who  will  be  o-lad 
that  the  author  has  been  able  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  pupils. 
His  object  is  by  careful  training  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
middle  notes  of  each  voice  ;  for,  as  he  wisely  remarks,  "  when  these 
notes  can  be  properly  produced,  the  pupil  may,  with  comparatively 
small  effort,  be  gradually  led  to  the  proper  production  of  notes  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  his  compass,"  and  we  think  that  no  one 
who  has  listened  intelligently  to  the  singing  of  some  so-called 
finished  singers,  even  on  the  concert  stage,  will  lightly  deny  the 
wisdom  of  this  principle  of  instruction.    In  a  collection  of  general 
rules  and  instructions  attached  to  the  exercises  the  author  deals 
with  the  position  of  the  pupil  in  standing,  deprecating  at  the 
same  time  all  tightly-fitting  clothing  and  stiff  collars,  a  matter 
which,  though  apparently  trifling,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  production  of  the  voice,  the  use  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
and  of  the  timbro  chiaro  and  chiaroscuro,  the  expression  of  the 
face,  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and,  of  course,  above 
all  with  the  management  of  the  breath  ;  added  to  which  there  are 
particular  remarks  on  the  different  exercises  comprised  in  the 
work,  which  render  it  as  complete  and  concise  as  the  most  exacting 
student  might  desire.    We  would  specially  call  attention  to  the 
remarks  on  Exercise  38,  in  which  the  three  different  modes  of 
attacking  a  note  are  so  clearly  defined,  as  this  refinement  in  the 
art  of  singing  is  not  always  duly  appreciated  even  by  those  who 
are  held  to  have  attained  some  success  in  the  art.   We  can  heartily 
recommend  these  "  Daily  Exercises  "as  clear  and  rational  in  method 
and  eminently  fitted  for  the  object  for  which  they  are  written 

_  We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  the  following 
pieces  of  music  :-Two  duettinos,  under  the  respective  titles  of 

tit  ^umet1^  a-n,d  ,"°ur  Letters>"  t>7  Ch.  Gounod,  to  which 
Mr.  Theo.  Marzials  has  very  skilfully  adapted  English  words,  and 
which  are  full  of  that  unaffected  grace  and  spontaneous  melody 
which  are  so  characterislic  of  the  eminent  musician  who  composed 
them  that  we  feel  certain  they  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  love 
the  art.  Mr.  Cotsford  Dick's  "  Household  Words  "  is  an  effective 
little  song  to  pretty  words  written  by  the  composer  himself,  which 
deserves  to  become  as  popular  as  the  other  works  of  this  clever 
^UA'n,an  V  wUle  "  Unbidden>"  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Caklicott,  to  words 
by  Mile.  Jetty  Vogel,  is  a  pleasing  melody  treated  in  an  artistic 
manner.  "Sing  to  Me,"  by  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  perhaps  hardly 
reaches  the  standard  of  originality  the  composer  has  hitherto 
achieved  in  some  other  songs  from  her  pen  ;  but  the  melody  is  a 
sweet  one,  and  the  words  are  singularly  pathetic. 


A  cleverly-written  song  by  Miss  Caroline  Lowthian,  called 
"Sunshine,''  and  another  by  Mr.  F.  Rivenhall,  named  "Lingering 
Fancies,"  to  words  by  Mr.  Robert  Ganthony,  may  be  commended 
for  their  suitability  for  drawing-room  singing,  and  "  Love  must 
Make  or  Mar,"  written  and  composed  by  that  conscientious 
composer  Mr.  William  A.  Aiken,  deserves  special  mention  on 
account  of  its  effectiveness  and  musician-like  treatment.  Of 
pianoforte  pieces  from  the  same  publishers,  "  three  melodious 
sketches  "  entitled  respectively  "  Morning,"  "  Noon,"  and  "  Night," 
by  HerrEugen  Woycke,  are  as  good  as  anything  of  their 
kind  which  we  have  seen  of  late.  Not  too  exacting  in  point 
of  execution,  they  rise  nevertheless  above  the  average  of  this  class 
of  pieces,  and  by  simple  means  produce  a  pleasing  and  artistic 
effect.  _  Of  the  three  pieces,  perhaps  the  first,  a  "  Moderate  Can- 
tabile  in  G,"  will  prove  the  favourite,  though  all  of  them  are  well 
worthy  of  study.  "  Die  Fussgarde  "  (Alois  Volkmer)  is  a  spirited 
march,  not  overburdened  with  originality,  it  is  true,  but  correctly 
written  and  void  of  the  vulgarity  which  so  often  mars  this  species 
of  composition  ;  while  Mr.  Hugh  Clendon's  "  Pas  des  Pierrots  "  is 
as  vivacious  a  trifle  as  its  title  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

From  Messrs.  Orsborn  &  Tuckwood  we  have  received  "  Forty 
Winks,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Carnall,  to  words  of  a  semi-comical  sort,  by 
Mr.  G.  Clifton  Bingham — a  fairly  good  song  of  its  kind,  and  one 
which  will  doubtless  please  those  singers  lor  whom  it  is  written  ; 
and  "  Our  Little  Craft,"  by  M.  Henri  Stanislaus,  a  nautical  ditty 
of  considerable  spirit,  which,  as  we  are  told,  has  been  "sung 
with  tremendous  success  "  by  no  less  than  nine  singers,  whose 
names  are  all  duly  recorded  on  the  title-page.  Further  re- 
commendation from  us  would,  we  think,  be  out  of  place.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  also  that  the  custom  of  making  such 
startling  announcements  as  this  and  that  which  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  "Forty  Winks"  is  liable  to  excite  mirth,  especially 
as  among  the  fifteen  names  which  appear  upon  these  two  songs 
not  one  is  that  of  a  singer  of  the  first  class.  This  remark 
applies  equally  to  another  song,  "Back  from  the  Fight,"  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Carnall,  and  to  "  Ever  Faithful,  ever  True,"  by  Anton 
Exonia,  to  words  by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Morris,  which  last  is  a  very 
pleasing  piece  of  work,  and  deserves  the  "  great  success  "  which  we 
are  told  it  has  achieved.  "  Homewards,"  by  Mr.  Odoardo  Barri,  fully 
sustains  the  reputation  of  this  popular  composer,  and  scarcely  re- 
quires the  announcement  of  its  "  tremendous  success  "  on  the  title- 
page  ;  while  Mr.  George  E.  Iles's  "  Cousin  Madge,"  a  song  with  a 
moral,  may  perhaps  require  the  encouragement  of  a  like  advertise- 
ment. Brother  Charles  J.  Campling's  song,  entitled  "  Oddfellow- 
ship,"  appeals  musically  to  the  sentiments  of  all  Oddfellows,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  nicely-written  song,  and  has 
only,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  sung  by  Brother  E.  Holmes, 
P.G,  2,900,"  will  commend  itself  to  all  the  members  of  that  ex- 
cellent Friendly  Society.  "  Noyau,"  a  sarabande,  and  "  Epineuse," 
a  rigodon,  by  M.  Henri  Stanislaus,  are  both  above  the  average, 
and  will  fully  repay  study  ;  while  "  Albino,"  a  valse  by  the  same 
composer,  is  very  pretty  and  effective.  "  Danse  Moderne,"  by  Mr. 
Sidney  H.  French,  is  a  graceful  morceau  in  gavotte  style,  somewhat 
suggestive  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas's  gavotte  in  Mignon,  which 
makes  us  wonder  why  it  bears  the  above  title;  and  the"  Antonina 
Waltz"  (Cecil  Neilson)  is  a  pretty  piece  of  dance-music,  with, 
a  very  good  portrait  of  Miss  Anderson  on  its  title-page.  "A 
Child's  Heart"  (E.  C.  Chipmell),  published  by  Messrs.  Rogers 
&  Son,  gives  evidence  that  the  composer  is  a  careful  musician  and 
is  capable  of  writing  a  very  pleasing  melody. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

T  is  needless  to  observe  that  a  work  by  Hilgenfeld  on  the 
heresies  of  early  Christianity  (1)  must  be  a  work  of  authority, 
especially,  perhaps,  when  it  is  rather  an  exposition  of  established 
conclusions  than  an  attempt  to  establish  new  ones.  Relying 
mainly  on  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  and  Irenreus,  but  supple- 
menting their  meagre  or  obscure  details  with  information  col- 
lected irom  every  possible  quarter,  he  has  produced  as  complete 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  sects  to  which  the  fusion  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  thought  gave  birth  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  opinions  scarcely  intelligible 
in  themselves,  and  known  only  at  second  hand  from  the  testimony 
of  adversaries.  The  book  is  composed  throughout  in  that  spirit 
of  purely  scientific  investigation  and  fearless  impartiality  which 
so  honourably  distinguishes  the  author  among  theologians.  The 
account  of  Valentius  and  of  the  Montanists  is  particularly  full, 
and  mere  fragments  of  Gnostic  teaching  are  carefully  quoted, 
especially  those  of  Ileracleon's.  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John. 

The  first  part  of  a  series  of  studies  of  Indo-Germanic  myths, 
by  E.  H.  Meyer  (2),  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  parallel 
legends  of  the  Gandharvas  and  the  Centaurs,  of  whose  re- 
spective identification  with  the  clouds  there  seems  no  reasonable 
question. 

Lucian  Mueller's  monograph  on  Ennius  (3)  is  a  most  interesting 
essay  m  literary  history  and  criticism.  Herr  Mueller  is  very  justly 
offended  at  the  unreasonable  depreciation  of  Latin  literature  in 

(0  Die  Ketzergeschichte  des  Urchristenthums.  Urkutidlich  dargestellfc 
von  Adolf  Hilgenfeld.    Leipzig  :  Fues.   London :  Nutt. 

(2)  Indogermanische  Mythen.  2.  Gandharven-Kentauren.  Von  E  H. 
Meyer.    Purlin :  Diimmler.    London  :  Nutt. 

(3)  Qnintus  Ennius:  eine  Einlcitung  in  das  Studium  der  romischen 
1  otsie.   Von  Lucian  Mueller.   St.  Petersburg  :  Ricker.   London :  Nutt. 
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comparison  with  Greek,  which  he  partly  attributes  to  the  deference 
paid  to  Moinmsen,  whose  qualifications  as  a  critic  he  considers 
greatly  inferior  to  his  qualifications  as  an  historian.  He  regards 
Ennius  as  the  father  of  Latin  literature,  the  Roman  Klopstock,  but 
as  occupying  a  relatively  much  higher  place.  In  fact,  his  estimate 
of  Ennius's  poetical  merits  seems  almost  extravagant,  considering 
how  scanty  are  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment;  but,  if  Herr 
Mueller  exaggerates  the  genius  of  his  favourite,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  delighted  with  his  ingenuity  in  assigning  the  fragments 
of  P^nnius's  Annals  to  their  proper  places  in  the  narrative,  as  well 
as  the  acumen  of  his  restorations  of  the  text.  In  both  lines  of 
investigation  he  comes  frequently  into  collision  with  Herr  Vahlen, 
the  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  Ennius,  who  fares  very  badly. 
Ennius's  grammar,  orthography,  and  metre  also  receive  due 
attention,  and  the  whole  essay  is  composed  in  a  strain  betokening 
complete  and  conscious  mastery  of  the  subject. 

The  history  of  early  Greek  literature  (4)  has  been  written  so 
often  and  so  well  that  we  could  have  wished  that  Dr.  Sittl  had 
directed  bis  attention  to  the  Hellenistic  period,  of  which  he 
speaks  with  undue  disparagement.  If,  however,  he  has  added 
little  to  the  researches  of  his  predecessors,  his  well-arranged  work, 
at  once  copious  and  condensed,  may  serve  as  a  useful  manual  of 
the  subject,  and  also  as  an  index  to  the  latest  developments  of 
critical  opinion  in  Germany,  especially  on  the  supremely  interest- 
ing question  of  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Like  most 
modern  critics,  Dr.  Sittl  assigns  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to 
different  authors  ;  but,  though  allowing  many  interpolations  and 
retouchings,  he  maintains  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Odyssey  and 
of  the  Achillean  portion  of  the  Iliad.  His  present  volume  com- 
prises the  epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poets,  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
Greek  prose. 

_  The  Memoirs  of  Hermann  Wagener  (5)  promise  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  contributions  to  a  neglected  department  of 
political  history.  Prussian  Conservatives  are  not  usually  ready 
with  the  pen  ;  it  is,  therefore,  satisfactoiy  to  encounter  one  who 
writes  well,  and  has  a  subject  worth  writing  about.  Herr  Wagener 
was  editor  of  the  Neue  Preussische  Zeitwng,  better  known  as  the 
Kreuz-Zeitung,  the  organ  of  Prussian  Toryism  and  reaction  for 
several  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  journal.  His  Memoirs 
give  a  not  uninteresting  picture  of  the  attitude  of  his  party  at  the 
time,  and  are  further  distinguished  by  a  fairness  and  urbanity 
which  are  not  thought  to  have  distinguished  him  in  his  editorial 
capacity.  The  days  of  Kreuz-Zeitung  preponderance  are  not 
days  of  which  Prussians  feel  proud,  and  it  may  be  that  some  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  that  inglorious 
epoch,  which  Herr  Wagener 's  testimony  may  assist  to  redress. 

Dr.  Conrad's  statistics  of  University  training  in  Germany  during 
the  last  half-century  (6)  may  be  recommended  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  readers  of  Pere  Didons  recent  work.  They 
are  signi£«iint  in  a  number  of  ways,  upon  which  space  forbids  us 
to  enter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ultimate  conclusion  should  be 
that  the  German  Universities  are  overstocked.  The  proportion  of 
students  to  population,  Dr.  Conrad  thinks,  is  excessive.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  Government's  neglect  of  commercial  and  general 
schools,  and  their  imposition  of  educational  tests,  which  force 
people  into  the  Universities  who  would  be  better  outside. 

Ihe  Icelandic  tales  translated  into  German  by  J.  C.  Poestion  (7) 
are  mostly  selected  from  the  collection  of  Jon  Arnason,  already 
made  known  to  English  readers  by  the  translation  of  Mr.  Powell. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  stories,  clearly  and 
dramatically  related,  but  with  little  local  colouring  and  without 
any  specific  features  to  discriminate  them  from  the  average  type 
of  legendary  fiction  represented  in  Grimm's  Kinder-  and  Ilaus- 
Miirchen.  If  there  is  any  such,  it  is  the  independence  of  the 
female  sex  and  the  important  part  performed  by  women  in  most 
of  the  tales.  Kings  and  courts  appear  very  frequently — a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  stories  did  not  originate  in  Iceland ;  but 
both  are  of  a  more  simple  and  homely  type  than  usual.  For 
the  rest,  there  are  envious  sisters,  wicked  stepmothers,  perilous 
quests,  and  magic  gifts.  Fairies  seldom  occur,  but  giantesses  are 
very  common,  and  one  story  is  an  Icelandic  version  of  Whittington 
and  his  Cat.  The  incident  of  disenchanting  a  person  transformed 
into  an  animal  by  burning  the  animal's  skin  while  he  temporarily 
resumes  his  proper  shape  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
translation  is  smooth  and  elegant,  and  Herr  Poestion  vouches  for 
its  accuracy. 

A  pretty  little  collection  of  letters  from  Northern  Eubcea  (8),  by 
G.  Drosinis,  has  the  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  Greek,  who 
can  no  doubt  enter  better  into  the  ideas  of  his  rustic  countrymen 
than  a  foreign  resident.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  life  of  shep- 
herds, with  their  primitive  habits  and  graceful  love  adventures, 
and  have  a  really  idyllic  charm,  recalling  Longus  and  the  other 
ancient  pastoral  romances.    Several  pretty  translations  of  popular 


(4)  Geschichte  der  griecliischen  Literatur  bis  avf  Alexander  den  Grossen. 
Von  Dr.  Karl  Sittl.    Th.  1.    Mtinclicn  :  Ackermunn.    London  :  Mutt. 

(5)  Erlebies :  meine  Memniren  aus  der  Zeit  von  1848  its  1S66  und  von 
1873  Ms  jetzt.  Von  II.  Wagener.  Abth.  1.  Benin  :  l'ohl.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co. 

(6)  Das  UniversitcUsstudium  in  Deutschland  walirend  tier  tetzten  $oJahre  : 
stutistischc  Untersuchungen.  Yon  Dr.  J.  Conrad.  Jena:  Fischer.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7}  lildndische  Miirchcn.  Aus  den  Originalquellen  iibertragen  vcn 
J.  C.  Poestion.    Wien :  Gerald's  Sohn.   London:  Williams  &-  Norgate. 

(8)  Landliche  Briefe.  Von  Georgios  Drosinis.  Land  und  Leule  in 
Nord-JEvhoa.  Deutsche  autorisirte  Ucbprsetzung  von  Aug.  Boltz.  Leipzig: 
Friediich.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


songs  and  ballads,  with  the  original  text,  are  interspersed,  and  as 
an  appendix  Mile.  Kampuroglu  contributes  a  popular  version  of 
the  Polyphemus  myth  as  told  at  the  present  dav,  in  which  the 
Cyclops  is  represented  by  a  dragon. 

_  Woldemar  Kaden's  guide  to  the  Italian  Riviera  (9),  between, 
Nice  and  Pisa,  is  a  most  excellent  practical  handbook,  with  maps, 
plans,  and  all  the  general  information  the  tourist  or  invalid  can 
desire. 

"Eve's  Daughters"  (10)  is  a  series  of  sketches  illustrative  of 
the  condition  of  women,  chiefly  in  their  domestic  relations  and  as 
objects  of  love  and  gallantry,  to  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period. 
It  is  entertaining  and  not  uninstructive  reading  ;  the  most  amusing 
chapter  is  that  on  the  chivalrous  adventures  and  misadventures  of 
Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  a  German  knight  of  the  age  of  the- 
Minnesingers. 

Chiavacci's  sketches  of  the  ways  and  works  of  the  lower  and 
lower  middling  classes  of  Vienna  (1 1)  are  as  amusing  as  Henri 
Monnier's  similar  delineations  of  Parisian  life,  which  may  have- 
suggested  them.  The  only  impediment  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  humour  is  the  Vienna  dialect,  and  this  is  not  very  for- 
midable. 

Bissula  (12)  is  another  of  Felix  Dahn's  historical  romances  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  Roinan  Empire  by  the  Barbarians,  and  is- 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  its  predecessor  Felicilas.  The  contrast  of 
Romans  and  Goths  is  full  of  picturesqueness,  but  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that,  in  spite  of  the  energy  of  the  writer  s  style,  the  latter- 
are  too  much  modernized  and  toned  down.  The  plot  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  personages  include  a  successful  portrait — the  Roman, 
poet  Ausonius. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  Englishmen  and  Americans  addressing- 
German  audiences  on  the  poets  of  their  respective  countries  (13), 
too  little  known  in  a  land  which  has  made  most  literatures  its- 
own,  but  has  unaccountably  overlooked  that  at  which  the  decaying 
light  of  its  own  poetry  could  best  be  rekindled.  Mr.  Cotterill 
and  Mr.  Rolleston  have  given  fair  and  sensible  accounts  of  the= 
authors  they  have  respectively  selected.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
latter's  task  has  not  been  the  easiest ;  for  although  Whitman  speaks 
a  strange  dialect,  he  loses  comparatively  little  in  translation, 
owing  to  his  laxity  of  metrical  form.  Mr.  Cotterill  exaggerates 
the  deficiencies  of  German  literature  in  translation  from  the. 
English.  There  is  a  complete  translation  of  Shelley,  though  not 
a  very  good  one ;  The  Ancient  Mariner  has  been  rendered  by 
no  less  a  poet  than  Freiligrath,  and  the  readers  of  Deutsche  Liebe 
cannot  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  Wordsworth. 

The  history  of  the  "  English  Comedians  "  in  Austria  (14)  a  sup- 
plement to  Albert  Cohn's  researches  on  their  history  in  Germany, 
is  investigated  in  an  interesting  little  volume  by  Johannes 
Meissner.  They  are  first  met  with  in  Germany  about  1591.  Ia 
161S  two  distinct  companies,  respectively  headed  by  Brown  and 
Green,  are  found  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  and  traces  of  Eng- 
lish players  occur  both  in  Austria  and  Germany  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  most  interesting  part  of  Herr  Meissner's 
work  is  his  republication  of  Joseph  the  Jew,  either  a  very  rude 
precursor  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  or,  as  Herr  Meissner  thinks,, 
an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  exigencies  of  poor  performers  and  a. 
coarse  audience.  In  either  point  of  view  it  is  a  curiosity,  and  an 
instructive  illustration  of  the  enormous  superiority  of  Shakspeare- 
It  is  no  doubt  a  translation  from  the  English,  was  first  acted  in 
Germany  in  1608,  and  continued  to  be  performed  until  1674, 
which  is  about  the  date  of  the  MS. 

The  annual  supplement  of  Meyer's  Conversations  Lexicon  (15) 
continues  its  course  with  undiminished  vigour  and  the  greatest 
possible  attention  to  the  primary  requirement  of  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  most  interesting  article  to  English  readers  is 
Dr.  Eugeu  Oswald's  excellent  summary  of  recent  English  lite- 
rature, brought  down  to  so  recent  a  date  as  to  include  Mr.  Lyster's 
translation  of  Diintzer's  biography  of  Goethe.  Recent  German 
and  Danish  literature  are  treated  with  similar  fulness  and  accu- 
racy ;  and  the  additions  to  such  articles  as  Budget,  Darwinism, 
Electricity  evince  the  same  desire  to  keep  the  reader  au  courant 
with  the  latest  developments  of  the  subject. 

After  "  Handsome  Valentine,"  which  proceeds  very  successfully,, 
the  principal  contents  of  the  Rundschau  (16)  are  critical.  E.  Zeller 
contributes  a  valuable,  if  rather  dry,  essay  upon  the  importance 
of  linguistic  education  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture.  Karl 
Hillebrand,  returning  to  literature  after  a  long  retirement  occa- 
sioned by  severe  illness,  writes  on  the  detrimental  effect  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  upon  fiction  and  the  drama,  in  so  far  as  it. 


(9)  Die  Riviera  von  Nizza  iil/er  Genua  nneh  Pisa.  Von  Woldemar 
Kadeu.    Berlin  :  Goldschinidt.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Aim's  Tuehter  bis  tmf  Lutber's  Kiithe.  Yon  Dr.  II.  Semmig.  Jena  r 
Manke.    London  :  Nutt. 

(11)  Aus  dem  Kleinleben  der  Grossstadt.  Wiener  Genrebilder  von  V.. 
Cliiavacci.    Berlin:  EngeJ.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Bissula :  historischer  Roman  aus  der  Volkerwandernng.  Yon 
Felix  Dahn.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(13)  Uebcr  Wordsworth  und  Wait  Whitman,  zwei  Vortrage.  Von  II.  B. 
Cotterill  und  T.  W.  ltidleston.  Dresden  :  Tittmann.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(14)  Die  englischen  Comodianien  zur  Zeit  Shnhespeares  m  Oesterreich. 
Von  Johannes  Meissner.    Win:  Ivoneger.    London:  Trubner  &  Co. 

(15)  -1/eyer's  Konversations  -  Lexihon.  Jahres  -  Supplement,  1883-4* 
Ilt'te.  3,  4.    Leipzig  :  Bibliog.  Institute    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(16)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Kodenberg- 
Jarhg.  10,  lift.  6.    Berlin  :  1'jBtcL    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
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excludes  strong  language  and  situations.  Hermann  Grimm  takes 
occasion  of  the  centenary  of  Cornelius's  birth  to  discuss  the  pro- 
spects of  religious  art  in  an  essay  which  would,  we  think,  have 
considerably  gained  by  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Tin- 
worth.  Julius  Roden'berg  contributes  some  insignificant  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Dr.  Lasker,  interspersed  with  personal 
recollections  of  greater  interest. 

Anglia  (17)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest  to  students  of  Early 
English.  The  most  important  recent  contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment are  Ludorff's  essay  on  William  Forrest's  version  of  the 
Theophilus  legend,  and  Goldberg's  edition  of  an  old  English 
metrical  version  of  Valerius  Cato,  melodious  in  versification,  and 
•excellent  in  morality.  In  curious  contrast  of  these  is  a  circum- 
stantial account,  by  R.  P.  Wiileker,  of  Bulwer's  early  and  sup- 
pressed volume,  Weeds  and  Wildjlowers,  which  is  analysed  in  the 
greatest  detail. 

The  International  Journal  of  Universal  Philology  (18),  edited 
by  F.  Techmer,  is  certainly  a  great  undertaking.  Philology  has 
probably  never  been  represented  before  by  a  periodical  planned  on 
so  ambitious  a  scale.  The  most  elaborate  contributions  are  those 
by  A.  F.  Pott  on  the  physical,  mental,  and  other  aspects  of 
language  ;  and  the  editor's  copious  and  copiously  illustrated  dis- 
sertation on  the  physiology  of  speech.  If  the  undertaking  fails, 
it  will  be  from  devoting  too  much  attention  to  abstruse  questions, 
incapable  of  a  practical  solution,  and  too  little  to  definite  accessions 
to  knowledge,  of  which,  however,  Mr.  Malley's  paper  on  the  sign- 
language  of  the  American  Indians  is  a  good  example. 

A  new  Rundschau,  the  Nordische  (19),  makes  the  laudable 
attempt  to  give  a  survey  of  the  life  and  literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  Slavonic,  and  more  particularly  Russian,  subjects  seem 
to  preponderate  ;  the  first  number,  nevertheless,  contains  a  pretty 
full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Ibsen,  undoubtedly  a  new  force  in 
literature,  and  one  of  the  authors  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  reconciling  poetry  with  realism.  The  other  principal  contri- 
butions are  a  translation  of  Danilewski's  Lauruschka,  a  vivid,  but 
mournful,  picture  of  the  dog-like  fidelity  of  a  serf  to  an  un- 
worthy master;  and  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  painter  Weresckagin.  Bibliography  and  notices  of 
new  books  also  constitute  important  features  in  the  periodical. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  fourth  series  of  M.  de  Pontmartin's  Souvenirs  (1),  though 
not  free  from  a  certain  technical  objection  as  to  title,  which 
we  have  urged  before  now,  contains  some  interesting  and  valuable 
articles.  Men  who  can  still  tell  us  how  they  took  up  Hose  et 
Blanche  on  the  day  of  its  appearance  are  rare,  and  those  who  can 
tell  of  these  things  with  the  literary  ability  of  M.  de  Pontmartin 
are  rarer.  There  is,  as  has  been  frequently  noticed  here,  a  com- 
bination of  robustness  and  acuteness  about  him  which  makes  all 
his  work  valuable  despite  his  prejudices  and  his  tendency  to 
parti-pria.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  our  critics  in  England  who, 
if  they  do  not  obtain  their  knowledge  of  French  literature  ex- 
clusively from  authorities  like  MM.  Scherer  and  Caro,  are  certainly 
directed  more  or  less  by  such  authorities,  do  not  take  M.  de 
Pontmartin  sometimes  as  an  alterative.  His  paper  here  on  Henri 
Amiel,  in  particular,  might  have  a  tonic  effect.  Those  who  do 
not  want  second-hand  knowledge  will  find  M.  de  Pontmartin 
himself  a  sufficiently  interesting  study.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting papers  here  are  those  on  Saudeau,  II.  Riviere,  Joubert's 
correspondence,  and  Dupanloup. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Sourches  Memoirs  (2)  extends  from 
the  beginning  of  1689  to  the  end  of  1691.  It  contains  interesting 
details  on  the  Irish  and  Flanders  wars,  mingled,  as  usual,  with 
pure  "  Court  Calendar  "  entries — such  as,  "  Le  ier  du  mois  de  juin 
le  Roi  n'eut  point  de  fievre,  et  comme  il  continua  de  prendre  du 
quinquina,  il  s'en  trouva  completement  gueri,"  and  the  like. 

The  "  ignorant  "  who  has  written  a  summary  biography  of 
M.  Pasteur  (3)  and  a  somewhat  detailed  history  of  his  scientific 
investigations  and  discoveries  is  apparently  a  learned,  and  certainly 
a  technical,  ignorant.  "  Dissynietrie  moleculaire,''  "  diatheses 
furonculeuses,"  and  so  forth,  are  the  ignorantist  phrases  which 
he  uses  with  a  charming  nonchalance.  Nobody,  however,  need  be 
afraid  of  the  book,  which,  if  occasionally  rather  disturbing  to  weak 
nerves,  is  quite  readable  and  full  of  interest.  It  may  be  observed 
that  it  victoriously  disproves  the  silly  charges  of  vivisection  in  the 
objectionable  sense  which  have  been  made  against  M.  Pasteur. 
To  call  inoculation  (especially  inoculation  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
tracking  and  combating  disease)  vivisection  is  a  mere  abuse  of 
words. 

M.  Georges  Kohn  (4)  has  written  a  globe-trotting  book  whicb 


(17)  Anglia:  Zeitschrift  fir  englische  Philohgie.  Herausgegeben  von 
Morilz  Trautmann.  lid.  6,  Hft.  4.  Bd.  7,  lift.  1.  Halle:  Nieuieyer. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(18)  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  allgemeine  Sprachwissenscliaft.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  F.  Techmer.  Bd.  I,  Hft.  2.  Leipzig :  Bant.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  Nordische  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Erwin  Bauer.  Bd.  1, 
Hit.  1.    Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(1)  Souvenirs  a"un  vieux  critique.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  Quatrieme 
Be'rie.    Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Sourches.    Tome  m.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(3)  31.  Pasteur :  histoire  dun  savant  par  un  ignorant.    Paris:  Hctzel. 
(a)  Aulour  du  monde.    Par  Georges  Kohn.    Paris  :  Calmann-Ldvy. 


is  in  some  respects  favourably  and  in  others  unfavourably  dis- 
tinguished from  most  of  its  kind.  The  author's  route  was  a  little 
varied  from  the  usual  "  round  the  world  "  track,  and  he  has  a 
certain  faculty  of  lively  writing  and  vivid  description.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  taste  is  very  frequently  at  fault,  and  he  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  give  himself  the  beau  role.  An  account  of 
an  ascent  of  Popocatepetl,  in  which  one  Indian  guide  was  killed, 
ought  not  perhaps  to  excite  distrust  in  us,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
does. 

An  interesting  addition  to  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
biographical,  literature  has  been  made  by  M.  Gossot  in  his  work 
on  salles  d'asile  (infant  schools)  (5)  and  on  their  chief  introducer 
in  France,  Denys  Cochin.  The  latter  was  not  the  least  eminent  of 
a  remarkable  family  which  for  generations  has  been  equally  distin- 
guished by  benevolence,  by  ability  in  business,  and  by  literary 
faculty. 

It  was  a  good  idea  of  M.  Blouet's  (6)  to  collect  specimens  of 
French  oratorical  literature  in  a  reading-book.  His  notes  are 
excellent.  But  we  should  have  liked  the  book  better  if  it  had 
started  a  little  earlier  (it  seems  that  no  earlier  profane  orator  than 
Mirabeau  is  to  be  given),  and  if,  instead  of  a  mere  cento  from  other 
French  writers,  a  proper  biographico-critical  introduction  bad 
been  prefixed  to  each  author.  Common-sense  French  (7)  is  a 
rather  bumptious  title,  and  we  do  not  see  that  Messrs.  Pooley  and 
Carnie  have  done  much  to  justify  it.  This  kind  of  thing,  of 
course,  may  be  useful : — 
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But  we  own  to  a  very  stout  incredulity  as  to  its  being  of  any  use 
whatever.  It  is  claimed  for  their  method  that  it  is  "  rapid  and  easy." 
And  here  speaking,  not  from  general  principles,  but  from  particular 
experience,  we  may  say  that  "  rapid  and  easy  "  systems  of  teach- 
ing are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  forgotten.  M.  Leon  Delbos's  Cinna  (8)  has  the 
merits  and  the  defects  of  a  series  of  which  we  have  spoken  more 
than  once. 

The  author  of  the  painful  and  powerful  tale  of  Pitchoun  has 
written  in  La  voir  d'or  (9)  another  and  more  elaborate  story, 
which  is  certainly  painful,  and  which  is  not  destitute  of  power. 
Gina  Rietti,  songstress  and  devotee  of  gold,  is  conducted  through 
various  adventures,  ending  in  the  loss  of  her  fortune  and  her  voice 
and  in  a  hideous  death  due  to  morphia-poisoning.  Given  the 
conditions  of  French  novel-writing,  the  author  has  not  by  any 
means  exceeded  bounds  in  the  "  naturalist "  direction.  But  he 
has  not  quite  succeeded  (it  is  noteworthy  that  French  novelists 
year  by  year  succeed  less  in  this  point)  in  making  his  heroine  a 
real  character.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  her,  but  she  is 
not  thoroughly  worked  out.  The  book,  however,  is  one  of  much 
merit;  and  the  author's  abstinence  from  the  vulgar  banalities  of 
MM.  Zola  et  Cie  in  a  tempting  situation  is  infinitely  commend- 
able, as  well  as  the  skill  with  which  he  has  sketched  characters 
such  as  the  Russian  Prince  Kalleitseff  and  the  French  blase 
Jacques  de  Lerty.  Much  may  be  hoped  from  M.  Ricard.  Of  the 
other  novels  on  our  list,  La  Ileyina  (10)  is  a  story  of  some  pathos. 
Lady  Venus  (1 1),  a  collection  of  tales  d  la  Droz,  which  escape, 
for  the  most  part,  the  taint  of  vulgarity  ;  and  Crrr  de  bleu  !  (12), 
despite  its  aggressive  title,  a  very  harmless  bundle  of  sketches  of 
military  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IV/TR.  SIDNEY  JERROLD  possesses  not  the  least  of  the  quali- 
i-T-L  fications  required  in  a  translator.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  his  original,  and  has  been  able  to  go  straight  to 
the  Russian  of  Turgenev  while  at  work  on  his  rendering  of  First 
Love  and  Punin  and  Baburin  (1).  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
internal  evidence,  he  has  done  his  work  well.  The  English  of  his 
translation  reads  easily,  and  is  free  from  foreign  idioms.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  fact  that  he  writes  better  as  a  translator  than  when  he  is 
left  to  his  own  resources  is  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Jerrold's  introduction 
is  not  distinguished  by  those  merits  of  style  which  we  look  for  in 
a  student  of  Turgenev.  He  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds.  His 
sentences  do  not  keep  step,  and  his  paragraphs  have  a  way  of 
beginning  towards  the  middle  and  ending  before  the  end.  We 
can  agree  in  the  main  with  what  Mr.  Jerrold  has  to  say  about 
the  qualities  of  the  great  Russian's  work,  though  some  of 
his  judgments  seem  to  call  for  reversion.  In  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  Fathers  and  Sons,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  younger  generation  come  best  out  of  the  comparison.  For 

(5)  Les  salles  d'asile  en  France.    Par  E.  Gossot.    Paris  :  Didier. 

(6)  French  Oratory.  Vol.  I.  Sacred.  By  P.  Blouet.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press. 

(7)  Common-sense  French.  By  A.  Pooley  and  K.  Carnie.  London-. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

(8)  Comeillt's  Cinna.    By  L.  Delbos.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  La  voix  dor.    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(10)  La  Regina.    Par  Ch.  Lomon.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(n)  Lady  Venus.  Par  A.  Melandri.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
(12)  Crrr  de  bleu !    Par  V.  Joly.    Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(1)  First  Love,  and  Punin  and  Baburin.  By  Ivan  S.  Turgenev,  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Sidney  Jerrold.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
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the  doctor  Bazarov  he  has  an  admiration,  in  -which  we  imagine 
very  few  readers  of  Turgenev's  powerful  and  painful  tale  will 
Bhare.  The  fathers,  it  is  true,  are  foolish  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing generous  and  kindly  in  their  folly,  whereas  the  sons  are 
prigs.  Bazarov  is  not  only  a  prig  but  a  boor,  and  a  very  stolidly 
conceited  specimen  of  the  genus.  The  case  of  such  men  is  hope- 
less. Mr.  Jerrold  is  to  be  thanked  for  his  prefatory  note  on  the 
proper  spelling  of  Russian  names.  He  points  out  that  most  of  our 
forms  have  been  taken  at  second-hand  from  Frenchmen  or  Ger- 
mans, and  that  they  do  not  fairly  represent  the  original  to  English 
ears.  Moreover,  they  generally  contain  a  number  of  superfluous 
letters. 

Klytia  (2),  which  Mr.  Corran  has  translated  from  the  German  of 
G.  Taylor,  is  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  the  historical  novel.  The 
heroine,  Lydia,  is  the  daughter  of  Erastus,  the  gentleman  who  has 
■vexed  the  soul  of  so  many  ardent  Churchmen.  She  is  called 
Klytia  because  she  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  suitor  who  is  her  Apollo. 
Her  love  is  indeed  an  instance  of  I'amour  quand  meme,  for  a 
meaner  rascal  than  Paolo  Laurenzano,  the  Apollo  in  question, 
we  have  seldom  met.  He  is  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  acts  as  a  spy 
and  mischief-maker  in  the  Palatinate,  disguised  as  a  Calvinist 
preacher.  He  tries  to  seduce  Lydia ;  and  he  does  succeed  in 
getting  her  and  her  father  into  terrible  troubles,  including  trials 
for  high  treason,  witchcraft,  and  perils  of  the  rack.  In  the  end 
he  is  hoist  with  his  own  petard ;  but  repents,  becomes  a  Calvinist 
in  earnest,  and  is  very  wrongly  rewarded  by  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  Lydia.    The  translation  appears  moderately  good. 

The  Psychical  Research  Society  has  not  toiled  in  vain.  It  has 
so  far  revived  the  interest  in  ghosts  that  a  new  volume  of  stories 
about  them  has  seemed  a  timely  speculation  to  the  enterprising 
publisher.  Mr.  Ingram  has  executed  ';he  work.  His  collection  (3) 
is  a  handy  volume,  full  of  tales  about  the  reappearance  of  some- 
body's defunct  grandmother  and  curious  noises  in  the  back  kitchen. 
It  contains  many  familiar  yarns,  told  in  the  usual  way,  and  some 
which  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  comparatively  new.  None  of  them 
are  absolutely  new,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  only 
about  three  types  of  ghost  story,  of  which  the  others  are  vari- 
ations. Servants'  followers,  hysteria,  and  heavy  suppers  account 
for  the  vast  majority. 

Soldiers'  Stories  and  Sailors'  Yams  (4)  is  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  stupid  monotony  of  tales  about  the  supernatural.  It  °is 
an  excellent  book  for  boys,  and  even  for  "  grown-ups  "  who  have 
preserved  a  healthy  taste  for  reading  about  perils  by  sea  and  land. 
It  is  full  of  fights  with  villanous  Italians  or  treacherous  Mexicans. 
Daring  heroes  and  lovely  damsels  abound.  Romantic-looking 
scraps  of  Spanish  are  scattered  about.  Our  friend  the  shark  also 
plays  his  part. 

In  his  criticisms  of  our  National  Drink  Bill  (5)  Mr.  Hoyle  proves 
two  things  in  the  most  conclusive  possible  way.  He  shows  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  on  intoxicating  liquors  in  these 
islands.  Further,  he  quotes  various  well-known  pieces  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  a  great  many  people  make  beasts 
of  themselves  by  habits  of  intemperance.  These  things  are  thus 
— the  more  the  pity — but  at  the  sight  of  books  like  Mr.  Hoyle's 
we  cannot  help  asking  who  denied  it?  and  of  what,  use  is  it 
to  come  forward  with  demonstrations  of  the  perfectly  well 
known  so  late  in  the  day  ?  Mr.  Hoyle  seems  to  think  "it  is  of 
use,  or  so  we  gather  from  his  last  chapter  on  "  Social  Legis- 
lation." To  our  mind  he  is  far  from  proving  his  case.  His 
chapter  contains  little  beyond  the  usual  platitudes  about  the 
true_  meaning  of  liberty,  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  and  the 
inevitable  quotations  from  J.  S.  Mill,  who  is,  as  we  know, 
quotable  for  or  against  any  given  fact.  Like  all  his  party,  Hoyle 
is  perfectly  incapable  of  seeing  that  the  temperance  movement 
exists  because  the  nation  is  growing  more  temperate.  It  is  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause.  We  should  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Hoyle  and  his  friends  make  of  the  fact  that  the  most  temperate 
people  in  Europe  are  wine-drinkers  to  the  baby  in  arms.  Every 
Spaniard  takes  the  very  alcoholic  wines  of  the  country  three  or 
more  times  a  day,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to  live  for  years  among 
them  and  not  see  three  drunken  men.  Does  Mr.  Hoyle  think  that 
the  Neapolitan,  who  is  no  wine-bibber,  is  in  a  more  hopeful  state 
than  the  Dane  or  Swede  who  consumes  more  gallons  of  alcohol  in 
a  year  than  any  other  European  ? 

India  (6),  as  we  are  reminded  whenever  the  India  Budget  comes 
to  be  debated,  is  a  poor  country.  It  is  a  fact  concerning  which 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Daniels  proves  that  it  is  not  for 
want  of  the  sign  of  wealth.  There  is,  it  seems,  no  less  a  sum  than 
200,000,000/.  in  gold  hoarded  by  our  native  fellow-subjects.  How 
to  get  this  bullion  into  circulation  is  the  problem  which  the  author 
sets  himself  to  solve.  In  his  first  part  Mr.  Daniels  gives  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  early  trade  of  India. 

Books  about  gardening  are  very  apt  to  be  little  more  than 


advertisements  in  disguise.  Mr.  John  Wood's  work  on  Hardir 
1  crenmals  (7)  ls  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  gives  a  great  many 
details,  and  much  practical  information  in  a  clear  way. 

Glasgow  is  certainly  important  enough  to  deserve  &  Battle  of 
L)orkiny&\\  to  itself,  and  an  anonymous  patriot  has  supplied  the 
want.  I  he  author  of  How  Glasgow  Ceased  to  Flourish  (8)  tells 
how  in  the  year  1890  the  great  city  on  the  Clyde  was  surprised 
by  a  Russian  squadron  and  "sair  mis-handlt."  The  moral  is 
that  we  should  strengthen  our  coast  defences,  and  a  very  good 
moral  too.  The  tale  is  well  told,  although  it  is  here  and  there 
a  trifle  long-winded. 

Captain  de  Carteret-Bisson's  well-known  work  on  Our  Schools 
and  Colleges  (9)  has  reached  an  eighth  edition,  revised  and  much 
extended,  for  it  now  includes  a  volume  on  girls'  schools. 

To  make  a  Cyclopredia  in  one  volume  is  a  little  like  the 
proverbially  difficult  feat  of  putting  a  quart  of  liquor  into  a  pint 
pot.  there  may  be  a  great  many  useful  facts  noted  in  such  a 
thing,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  incomplete  and  therefore  next  to  useless 
Messrs.  Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopcedia  (10)  is  no  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. "Cannon"  is  disposed  of  in  eighteen  lines,  illustrated  by 
two  little  pictures  of  an  Armstrong  gun.  In  this  case  concise 
means  utterly  superficial,  and  it  is  no  exception.  The  illustrations 
include  some  of  the  blackest  little  woodcuts  ever  seen. 

We  have  received  the  third  part  of  Mr.  Graves's  excellent  new 
edition  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Enyravers  (11). 

The  171st  volume  of  Hebrew's  Peeraye  (12)  has  been  published 
by  Dean  &  Son,  and  with  it  the  companion  volume,  Debrett's 
Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench  (13). 


(7)  Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-Fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  By  John 
Wood.    London  :  Upcott  Gill. 

A?)  How  G'^O™  Ceased  to  Flourish.  A  Tale,  1890.  Glasgow:  Wilsoa 
&  McCormick. 

(9)  Our  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  F.  S.  Dumaresq.  de  Carteret-Bisson 
2  vols.    Lonoon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

(10)  Cassell's  Concise  Cyclopedia.  By  William  Heaton.  Cassell  &  Co- 
Limited. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Enyravers.    Edited  by  R  E- 
Graves.    Loudon  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

(12)  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionaqe.  Edited 
by  Robert  H.  Mair,  LL.D.    London :  Deau  &  Son.  1884. 

(13)  Debrett's  Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench. 
London :  Dean  &  Son.  1884. 
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THE  RADICAL  BE  PROFUNDIS. 

THE  state  of  mind  into  which  the  scare  of  last  Saturday 
appears  to  have  thrown  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  natural  but  amusing.  The  occultation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  (whose  illness  deserves  and  meets  with 
much  sympathy),  the  narrow  escape  from  defeat,  and 
the  growing  difficulties  of  their  favourite  Administration 
appear  to  have  produced  in  Radicals  a  mingled  state  of 
wrath  and  terror,  which  they  must  pardon  unconcerned 
persons  for  finding  somewhat  ludicrous.  Accordingly  all 
the  methods  available  are  being  tried.  There  is  plenty  of 
strong  language,  from  the  Home  Secretary's  "  dirty 
"  trick "  (which  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  attribute  to 
Sir  William  Harcourt)  downwards.  The  fiery  cross  has 
been  sent  round  to  rouse  the  Caucuses ;  the  robust  pro- 
vincial Liberal  is  entreated  to  march  metaphorically  on 
this  wicked  London.  And,  finally,  irregular  regiments  of 
correspondents  are  rapidly  recruited  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  to  express  the  disgust  of  "  independent  Conserva- 
"  tives,"  the  wrath  of  patriotic  Liberals,  and  the  desire  of 
Liberals  generally  for  a  good  Reform  Rill  "  to  reunite  the 
"  party."  This  last  somewhat  naif  cry  has  at  least  one 
advantage  over  the  remaining  notes  in  the  rather  discordant 
concert.  It  sounds  genuine.  This  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  passionate  demonstrations  of  the 
unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  Opposition  which  some  Radicals 
(as  Mr.  Labouchere  unkindly  reminds  them)  have  been 
transcribing  almost  textually  from  the  Tory  newspapers  of 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Now  the  honest  correspondent  who 
has  just  been  quoted  about  reuniting  the  party  (there  are 
several  of  them,  and  they  vary  between  "  reuniting,"  "  in- 
"  spiriting,"  and  so  forth)  is  at  any  rate  honest.  He  is  a 
Johnstone  imploring  Maxwells  to  lay  aside  little  diffe- 
rences, .and  join  in  a  merry  expedition  to  lift  the  cattle  of 
the  glaikit  Englisher;  a  Eagin  striving  to  compose  the 
differ  ences  of  Mr.  Sikes  and  Mr.  Crackit  for  the  better  con- 
fusion of  householders  with  bloated  plate-chests.  In  him 
and  in  his  kind  there  is  at  least  no  hypocrisy. 

But  with  the  other  and  larger  kind,  from  Home  Secre- 
taries to  halfpenny  newspaper-writers,  who  talk  about  dirty 
tricks  and  whine  over  the  base  attempts  of  the  Opposition 
to  undermine  the  best  of  Governments,  the  case  is  different. 
If  they  are  in  earnest  they  must  be  very  silly  people  indeed  ; 
if  they  are  not  in  earnest  their  language  is  simply  blague, 
and  not  very  clever  blague.  From  every  point  of  view,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  perfectly  defensible.  How  often  have  Radicals, 
with  a  frankness  that  happened  to  suit  their  purpose' 
informed  the  world  that  at  least  one  main  object  of  this 
Franchise  Bill  is  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
their  political  opponents  ?  It  is  patriotism,  it  seems,  to  bring 
in  Bills  with  such  an  object,  and  it  is  want  of  patriotism  in 
the  other  side  to  delay  them.  Again,  even  the  political 
child-in-arms  is  scarcely  deceivable  by  the  application  of  the 
term  "  dirty  trick  "  to  the  division  of  Saturday.  To  whom 
was  this  Saturday  sitting  in  the  second  month  of  the  Ses- 
sion clue?  To  the  Government.  Whose  business  was  it, 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  any  subject  can  be  raised  in 
Supply,  and  that  this  subject  certainly  would  be  raised,  to 
be  ready  with  votes  and  voices  1  The  Government's.  The 
other  talk  about  "  unholy  alliances  "  and  the  like  is  made  up 
of  another  variety  of  the  same  stuff  and  the  same  nonsense. 
When,  as  Liberals  have  done  constantly,  and  Conservatives 
oftener  than  they  should,  Englishmen  have  stooped  to  buy 


Irish  votes  by  tampering  with  Irish  treason,  that  is  an  un- 
holy alliance.  If  Conservatives  had  voted  for  a  motion 
Radical  in  substance,  that  would  be  an  unholy  alliance.  But 
what  was  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  1  That  the  necessity  for 
the  costly  battles  of  Teb  and  Tamanieb  "  has  not  been  made 
"  apparent."  Will  any  Ministerialist  deny  that  that  is  the 
honest  and  repeatedly  expressed  opinion  of  every  man  on 
the  Tory  benches  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  honest  opinion,  if 
they  dared  express  it,  of  a  good  many  men  on  the  Liberal 
benches  ?  Are  Conservatives — or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
are  in  the  parallel  case  Liberals — to  be  debarred  from 
voting  for  a  proposition  which  they  have  steadily  contended 
for  because  the  mover  happens  to  be  a  person  with  whom 
on  other  points  they  disagree  1  The  thing  is  absurd,  and 
the  men  who  say  it  know  it  to  be  absurd,  and  only  say  it 
because  they  are  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  say,  and  are  yet 
conscious,  with  the  desperate  consciousness  of  fear,  that 
they  must  say  something.  Whatever  comes  of  this 
Radical  panic,  one  curious  fact  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  mere  reliance  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  taken  the  place  of  argument,  common  sense,  and 
everything  else  with  the  Radical  party.  It  is  a  pity 
that  there  is  no  independent  political  caricaturist  of 
genius  among  us  now.  The  sudden  outburst  of  shrieks, 
and  complaints,  and  calls  for  aid  directly  Mr.  Gladstone 
goes  away  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  seen  exactly  represented 
by  the  individual  human  infant  wheu  it  is  abandoned  by 
its  nurse  and  a  naughty  boy  teases  it. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  the  ludicrous  side  of  the 
matter.    There  is  a  much  more  serious  side  as  well.  The 
intolerable   bungling   of  the   Government   in  Egypt  is 
admitted  by  all  but  the  staunchest  led-captains  and  sworn 
advocates  of  the  party.    The  very  journals  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  capital  which  support  the  Ministry  and 
denounce  the  Opposition  in  almost  every  case  accompany 
their   support  and   their   denunciations  by  wishes  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  accept  the  situation  a  little  more 
fully,  by  confessions  that  grave  mistakes  have  been  committed 
hitherto,  by  hints  that  the  country  would  like  a  more 
definite   and    a   more  definitely  announced  policy.  Yet 
when  the  Opposition  takes   the   only  steps  possible  to 
satisfy  these  reasonable  wishes,  when  it  translates  them  from 
the  bated  breath  of  humble  friendliness  into  the  straight- 
forward language  of  men  who  have  no  reason  to  mince  their 
words,  a  howl  about  factiousness,  and  want  of  patriotism,  and 
want  of  scruple  rises  from  Liberal  lips.    Now  every  one  of 
the  gravest  faults  of  the  Government  was  committed  while 
it  was  free  from  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition,  and  every 
advance  towards  an  intelligible  and  reasonable  policy  has 
been  made  under  the  direct  pressure  (and  directly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  pressure)  which  Ministerial  advocates  choose 
to  describe  as  obstruction,  and  faction,  and  exultation  in 
national  disasters.  Had  Parliament  been  sitting  continuously, 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  Hicks  Pasha's  expedition  would 
have  been  either  definitely  prohibited  or  properly  equipped. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Sinkat  would  not  have  fallen,  and  that 
Baker  Pasha's  expedition  would  never  have  met  with  its  dis- 
aster.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  General  Graham's  expedition 
would  not  have  been  required  at  all.    Yet  for  exercising 
the  beneficial  influence  that  it  has  exercised ;  for  doing  its 
duty  to  the  country;  for  insisting,  and  in  spite  of  only 
partial  success  continuing  to  insist,  that  the  policy  of  potter- 
ing and  blundering  shall  be  given  up,  the  Opposition  is 
rated  and  shrieked  at.    Not  that  it  is  accused,  even  by  such 
clitics,  of  having  caused  any  disaster  in  Egypt ;  that,  in 
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the  face  of  the  facts,  would  be  too  much  even  for  English 
gullibility.    Not  that  it  is  interposing  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Government  action  j  for  all  the  difficulties  that 
exist  are,  and  are  known  to  be,  of  the  Government's 
own  creation.    The  reason  for  censure  is  avowedly  that 
this  attention  of  the  nation's  representatives  to  the  most 
important  business  of  the  nation  interferes  with  the  pro- 
gress of  a  partisan  measure  which  is  openly  announced  as 
partisan,  as  to  the  future  effect  of  which  many  even  of 
those  who  support  it  have,  in  their  places  in  Parliament, 
avowed  the  gravest  misgivings,  and  in  favour  of  which  the 
desperate  efforts  of  Caucuses  and  Federations  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Radical  machinery  have  failed  hitherto  to  produce 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  national  enthusiasm.    It  is 
infamous  to  delay  discussion  of  the  point  whether  Wesleyan 
ministers  shall  have  votes  by  insisting  that  the  lives  of 
English  soldiers  shall  not  be  flung  away  without  some  clear 
prospect  of  advantage  to  England.    It  is  a  crime  to  demand 
some  statement  of  the  intentions  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  greatest  windfall  which  has  ever 
dropped  into  England's  lap  because  the  demand  interferes 
with  ingenious  operations  destined  to  make  the  return  of  a 
Tory  majority  impossible  for  some  years.    Of  course  no  one 
who  puts  these  arguments  forward,  and  not  one  in  three  of 
those  who  hear  or  read  them,  really  attaches  the  slightest 
•weight  to  them.    But  that  they  should  be  gravely  put 
forward  at  all  shows  one  of  three  things.     Either  the 
Radical  party  has  completely  lost  its  head  ;  or  its  political 
perspective  is  in  a  hopelessly  distorted  condition;  or,  lastly 
(the  least  complimentary,  but  the  most  probable,  solution), 
its  leaders  and  spokesmen  consider  that  anything  is  <*ood 
enough  for  their  followers.    Of  that  they  must  be  the  best 
judges.    But  no  one  who  is  reasonably  impartial,  and  has 
any  power  of  political  judgment,  will  find  fault  with  the 
tactics  of  the  Opposition,  except  that  they  might  have  lost 
less  time  in  beginning  to  apply  them,  and  have  applied 
them  more  vigorously.    For  they  have  on  two  different 
grounds  the  strongest  possible  right  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment a  outrance.    Every  Englishman  has  a  right  to  insist 
that  the  interests  of  England  shall  not  be  neglected.  Every 
politician  has  a  right  to  insist  that  a  partv  move  to  his  own 
disadvantage  shall  not  take  precedence  of  those  interests. 


naturally  caused  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  among  Austrian 
statesmen     The  Chancellor,  Count  Kalnoky,  is  understood 
to  retain  the  friendly  feeling  to  Russia  which  he  cultivated 
during  his  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary  is  perhaps  less  easily  satisfied.    In  answer  to  an 
interpellation  m  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Mr.  Tisza,  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion  on  Prince  Bismarck's  latest 
political  measure,  contented  himself  with  the  statement  that 
no  change  was  likely  to  occur  in  the  relations  between  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  As 
Jong  as  the  alliance  is  cordially  maintained  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  from  Russia  either  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  A  rumour 
that  the  Russian  Government  has  offered  once  more  to 
recognize  the  possession  by  Austria  of  the  Balkan  provinces 
is  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  be  inaccurate.    The  en- 
gagements to  which  Russia  assented  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
could  only  be  weakened  by  a  repetition,  which  would  imply 
that  they  had  been  originally  insufficient.    Periodical  or 
chrome  struggles  for  influence  in  the  minor  neighbouring 
States  will  probably  continue  in  spite  of  any  understand" 
ing  which  may  be  established.    For  the  time  Roumania 
and  Servia  seem  to  incline  to  the  policy  of  Austria  • 
Bulgaria  will  perhaps  be  always  a  dependency  of  Russia' 
One  of  the  advantages  which  Austria  derives  from  the 
German  alliance  consists  in  the  assured  good-will  of  the 
Italian   Government.     A  separate   understanding  with 


CONTINENTAL  ALLIANCES. 

RECENT  revival  or  extension  of  friendly  relations 
between  Germany  and  Russia  has  probably  not  been 
recorded  in  any  formal  document,    A  great  Russian  noble 
of  high  diplomatic  rank  has  been  transferred  from  Paris  to 
Berlin,  where  he  is  personally  acceptable  both  to  the  Court 
and  to  the  Minister.    Official  and  semi-official  journals  dis- 
continue for  the  time  their  notices  of  concentrations  of 
troops  on  the  Western  frontier  of  Russia,  and  they  rather 
hint  than  assert  that  Russia  has  explicitly  or  practically 
joined  the  alliance  to  which  Germany,  Austria,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Italy,  are  parties.    It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  the   new  combination   is  heartily  approved  at 
Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  cordial  understanding 
with  Austria  is  an  essential  element  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
foreign  policy.    His  main  object  is  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  which  is  only  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  concert 
between  France  and  either  Austria  or  Russia.   The  greatest 
diplomatic  triumph  of  his  life  was  the  neutralization  of  one 
of  the  two  Imperial  Powers  by  the  aid  of  the  other  during 
the  French  war  of  1870.    Austria,  which  was  then  held  iii 
checkby  fear  of  a  Russian  attack,isnow  united  with  Germany 
by  ties  of  friendship  founded  originally  on  a  common  dis- 
trust of  Russia.    It  was  only  when  Prince  Gortchakoff 
openly  courted  a  French  alliance  that  Prince  Bismarck 
formed  a  close  union  with  Austria.    As  long  as' it  lasts 
Germany  has  little  need  to  fear  a  French  war  of  retaliation, 
while  Austria  is  guaranteed  against  Panslavonic  intrigues 
and  secured  in  the  possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina?  It 
is  improbable  that  any  serious  cause  of  direct  quarrel  should 
arise  between  Germany  and  Russia  ;  and  there  is  still  less 
chance  that  the  interests  of  France  should  clash  with  those 
of  Austria.    It  was  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  find  in  the 
Austrian  jealousy  of  Russia  a  security  against  the  danger  of 
French  resentment.    The  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the 
German  Federation  in  1866  had  already  ended  the  secular 
rivalry  with  Prussia  which  rendered,  as  long  as  it  existed, 
the  restoration  of  German  unity  impossible. 

The  reconciliation  between  Germany  and  Russia  has 
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Austria  might  perhaps  have  been  unpopular  in  Italy  •  but 
even  a  qualified  admission  to  the  league  of  the  two  Empires 
forms  the  best  security  against  French  aggression.  Modern 
theories  on  nationality  had  served  the  purpose  of  Italian 
patriots  so  well  that  sanguine  politicians  might  in  the  first 
instance  be  excused  for  thinking  it  possible  to  annex  the 
former  provinces  of  Venice  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.    More  serious  politicians  understood  the  danger 
of  perpetuating  a  contest  with  the  superior  force  •  of 
Austria;  and  the  movement  has  long  since  fallen  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  revolutionary  demagogues.    The  Re- 
publicans who  utter  empty  threats  against  Austria  are  also 
the   professed  enemies   of  the   Italian  Constitution  and 
dynasty ;  and  consequently  both  Governments  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  repressing  a  troublesome  agitation. 
.  Prince  Bismarck  has  caused  some  surprise  by  ostenta- 
tiously courting  the  friendship  of  Spain  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  completing  the  isolation  of  France.    In  this  as 
m  other  combinations,  he  has  probably  taken  into  consider- 
ation domestic  as  well  as  foreign  politics.    Although  the 
doctrines  avowed  by  the  Holy  Alliance  of  seventy  years  a«o 
are  not  likely  to  be  openly  professed  in  the  present  day 
statesmen  who  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  social 
order  are  not  likely  to  regard  with  indifference  the  advance 
ot  democracy,  and  the  simultaneous  progress  of  anarchy 
I  he  communism  of  Germany,  of  Russia,  and  of  Spain  has 
many  characteristics  in  common  ;  and  probably  the  Nihilist 
agitation  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  late  approxi- 
mation of  the  Czar  to  the  Central  European  League  The 
Government  of  France  is  probably  regarded  with  suspicion 
merely  because  it  is  Republican,  although  it  has  never  been 
■seriously  accused  of  reviving  the  propagandism  of  the  old 
Convention.      The    conspiracies    against    the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  have  been  organized  by  Zorrilla  and  his 
confederates  are  of  Spanish  origin,  though  private  French 
sympathizers  may  perhaps  have  been  concerned  in  some  of 
the  plots.    A  more  important  circumstance  is  the  undis- 
puted dependence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain  on  the 
form  of  its  Government.     King  Alfonso  has  given  a 
cordial  reception  to  the  overtures  which  were  made  through 
the  Imperial  Crown  Prince;  and  probably  his  present 
Minister  concurs  in  his  leaning  to  the  German  alliance 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Republic  would  imply  a  close 
union  between  Spain  and  France,  which  might  possibly 
affect  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.    The  same  leaning 
of  the  Conservative  party  to  Germany  and  of  democratic 
politicians  to  France  is  found  in  Italy  ;  but  in  that  country 
the  dynasty  appears  to  be  more  firmly  established  than  in 
Spain.    The  Italian  Government  has  also  been  exempt  from 
military  mutinies  of  the  Spanish  type  ;  though  Garibaldi, 
while  he  lived,  more  than  once  assumed  for  himself  the 
right  of  making  war  without  the  sanction  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 

English  curiosity  as  to  the  Continental  relations  of  their 
own  Government  is  compelled  to  satisfy  itself  with  occa- 
sional assurances  that  there  is  a  friendly  understanding 
with  the  two  great  central  Powers.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  as  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned ;   nor  is  Austria  likely  to  cultivate  the 
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irritation  which  was  formerly  justified  by  the  rash 
language  of  the  present  Prime  Minister.  A  further 
advance  from  Bosnia  in  the  direction  of  Salonica  would 
perhaps  still  excite  Mr.  Gladstone's  whimsical  suscep- 
tibilities; but  probably  no  such  movement  is  at  present 
intended  ■  and  the  great  majority  of  English  politicians 
would  prefer  that  Austria  rather  than  Russia  should  profit 
by  the  decadence  of  Turkey.  The  encouragement  or  tolera- 
tion which  Prince  Bismarck  has  extended  to  English 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  has  been  consistent,  though  it 
may  proceed  from  motives  not  always  flattering  to  national 
vanity.  Some  years  ago  Prince  Bismarck  is  believed  to 
have  offered  Egypt  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  perhaps  for  the 
same  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
make  a  similar  suggestion  thirty  years  ago.  A  states- 
man not  directly  interested  in  the  matter  might  perhaps 
dispassionately  approve  an  intelligible  and  consistent  policy  ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  regret  the  probable  antagonism  which 
might  be  aroused  between  France  and  England.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  on  the  same  grounds  Prince  Bismarck 
regards  with  complacency  the  destruction  of  English  pro- 
perty by  French  bombardments  in  Madagascar,  the  ap- 
proaching exclusion  of  English  commerce  "from  Tonquin, 
and  the  fantastic  efforts  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the 
Congo.  As  long  as  such  enterprises  are  systematically 
prosecuted,  no  treaty  or  negotiation  is  needed  to  detach 
England  from  a  French  alliance. 

It  would  ^  be  unwise  to  attach  excessive  importance  to 
the  reconciliation  between  the  Governments  of  Germany 
and  of  Russia.  The  understanding,  even  if  it  had  been 
embodied  in  a  formal  treaty,  would  only  last  as  long  as 
the  causes  which  rendered  a  friendly  understanding°ex- 
pedient.    Any  serious  difference  would  probably  lead  to  the 


Arabs, 
proper 


renewal  of  intrigues  between  France  and  Prussia.  The 
position  of  Austria  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  furnishes  the 
most  likely  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  in  which  Germany  would 
almost  certainly  take  the  part  of  her  most  favoured  ally. 
The  combinations  and  ruptures  between  Germany  and 
Russia  have  been  repeatedly  and  rapidly  modified.  Only  a 
few  years  have  passed  since  the  Berlin  Note,  signed  by  the 
three  Imperial  Powers,  seemed  to  indicate  a  permanent 
union  for  the  execution  of  a  settled  policy.  A  year  or 
two  afterwards  Prince  Bismarck  thwarted  the  designs 
of  Russia  at  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  facilitated 
the  acquisition  by  Austria  of  two  Turkish  provinces. 
The  change  which  has  since  occurred  may  be  partially 
explained  by  personal  reasons.  Prince  Gortchakoff  was 
supposed  to  have  become  in  his  later  years  jealous  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  conspicuous  success,  and  of  the  primacy  which 
was  voluntarily  assigned  to  him  by  European  statesmen. 
M.  de  Giers  is  more  judicious  and  more  temperate,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III.  is  believed  at  present  not  to 
cherish  ambitious  aspirations.  If  he  should  become 
desirous  of  an  increase  of  territory,  his  new  ally  will  have 
no  wish  to  counteract  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in 
Central  Asia.  The  project  of  Skobeleff  to  overrun  the 
plains  of  India  with  the  wild  cavalry  of  Central  Asia  has 
not  been  officially  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  civilizing 
mission  of  Russia.  Skoeeleff's  amiable  watchword  of 
'  Blood  and  Russia  "  is  not  yet  pronounced. 


EGYPT. 

milE  reported  flight  of  Osman  Digma  would,  if  con- 
i  firmed,  be  chiefly  important  because  there  would 
then  be  no  danger  of  Admiral  Hewett's  ill-advised  and 
now  cancelled  Proclamation  being  taken  too  literally 
Its  effect  on  future  operations,  at  least  immediate 
operations,  is  not  likely  to  be  great.  The  tremendeus 
slaughter  at  Teb  and  Tamanieb  has  probably  not  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  tribes,  but  it  has  left  comparatively 
lew  of  them  with  any  spirit  to  break.  Unless  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  order  a  march  to  Berber— and 
tins  must  be  ordered  at  once  unless  the  hot  season  is  to  be 
raced— it  is  very  far  from  evident  what  other  gain  has  been 
derived  from  the  two  battles.  They  have  not  undone  the 
mischief  of  General  Baker's  defeat,  and  they  have  not  re- 
called the  dead  garrison  of  Sinkat  to  life.  But  this  is  an 
old  story,  and  Radical  apologists  who  have  not  the  con- 
sistency of  Mr.  Laeouciiere  may  be  left  to  argue  that 
OSMAN  Dicma  could  only  be  prevented  from  throwing  the 
garrison  of  Souakim  into  the  sea,  not  by  letting  him°come 
un.1  try  it,  but  by  going  out  in  two  different  directions  into 
the  country  and  killing  or  wounding  some  ten  thousand 


If  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  Souakim  is  that  a 
hold  is  established  on  the  Nile  at  Berber,  a  good 
thing  will  have  been  done  in  an  extremely  expensive  and 
clumsy  way.  If  that  is  not  its  result,  and  it  is  now  a 
result  by  no  means  easy  to  bring  about  with  European 
troops,  the  bloodshed,  the  expenditure,  and  the  exhibition 
of  bungling  and  hesitation  will  have  been  entirely 
fruitless. 

The  relative  ignorance  of  some  weeks  ago  as  to  Khartoum 
has  been  changed  into  ignorance  positive  and  complete. 
Some  days  have  now  passed  since  the  telegraph  was  cut 
above  Berber,  and  nothing  is  known  of  General  Gordon's 
position,  save  from  disquieting  rumours  and  from  the  fact 
that  just  before  the  cutting  of  the  wire  his  prospects  were 
far  from  cheerful.     The  rumours  are  now  very  disquiet- 
ing indeed,  and  they  come  from  quarters  not  very  likely  to 
be  alarmist.    It  is  said  that  Khartoum  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  but  the  river,  and  that  the  besiegers  are  in  earnest, 
and  led  by  fanatical  chiefs.    Against  them  General  Gordon 
has  nothing  but  the  troops  of  whose  unworthiness  Colonel 
de  Coetlogon  gave  a  too  convincing  account  months  ago, 
and  his  force  is  in  point  of  numbers  even  more  inadequate 
to   the  holding  of  a  large  extent  of  works,  such  as 
that  which  defends  Khartoum,  than  was  his  predecessor's. 
The  movements  of  these  excitable  barbarians  are  so  rapid 
that  it  is  quite  possible  the  next  despatch  may  tell  of  them 
dispersal.    But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  reliance 
on  these  "  quite  possibles  "  which  has  brought  about  every 
disaster  in  the  whole  mismanaged  business.    The  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  Government  plan  of  waiting 
for  a  miracle  admit  that  the  death  of  General  Gordon,  if 
not  the  capture  of  Khartoum,  would  be  an  almost  crushing 
blow_  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  policy.    Yet  there  is 
nothing  to  avert  such  a  blow  except  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents, although   Khartoum  might   long   ago  have  been 
made  impregnable.    Even  now  the  old  cuckoo  cry  of  danger 
to  General  Gordon  if  troops  were  sent  is  faintly  raised.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  obvious  danger  which 
awaits  General  Gordon  because  troops  have  not  been  sent 
may  be  prevented  by  one  of  those  miracles  which  it  seems 
to  be  thought  are  at  the  special  disposal  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  even  when  he  refuses  his  miracle-worker  the  rods 
and  tackle  which  he  demands.   The  actual  fall  of  Khartoum 
would  be  so  great  a  disaster  that,  though  it  would  be  still  less 
of  a  disaster  than  of  a  crime  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  hope  even  against  reason  and  probability. 
It  is  now  announced  positively,  though  not  officially,  that 
the  Government  will  not  assent  to  General  Gordon's  request 
for  Zobeir  as  a  diadochus.    Considering  that  the  Govern- 
ment asserted  and  reiterated  that  he  went  out  with  full 
powers  and  their  entire  confidence,  that  this  is  his  first  re- 
commendation of  importance,  and  that  they  have  refused  ib, 
the  complete  darkness  which  rests  upon  their  policy  and 
intentions  can  only  be  said  to  have  become  still  more 
palpable.    Whether  anything  passed  on  the  subject  in  those 
mysterious  Cabinet  Councils  of  which  no  two  Ministers  cive 
the  same  account,  but  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have 
played  the  part  of  the  once  famous  Invisible  Girl,  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  telegraph 
gives  the  Government  a  convenient  excuse  for  exercisino- 
their  one  talent  of  silence.  Meanwhile,  though  the  importance 
of  maintaining  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  at  Khartoum,  which  has 
been  argued  for  steadily  since  November  last,  has  been  some- 
what compromised  by  the  fantastic  kind  of  support  which  it 
has  received  in  some  quarters,  it  is  evidently  becoming  more 
and  more  familiar  to  the  country.    The  bold  speech  of  Mr. 
Laing  some  days  ago,  and  the  scanty  support  which  the" 
Government  was  able  to  muster  on  Saturday,  alike  showed 
this  in  different  ways.    It  has  been  said— not  by  a  Con- 
servative journal,  nor  by  a  corrupt   organ  of  London 
Liberalism  inspired  by  wicked  men  who  frequent  Pall  Mall 
Clubs  and  have  relations  in  the  army,  but  by  a  provincial 
Liberal  paper  of  the  first  rank,  the  Manchester  Guardian— 
that  "  we  shall  probably  end  in  advancing  to  Berber  and 
||  Khartoum,"  and  that  "  the  Government  has  a  big  game 
||  to  play,  but  the  country  will  support  it  in  playing  that 
4  game."    It  may  be  wished  that  Liberals  had  spoken  thus 
plainly  a  few  months  ago,  for  it  would  have  saved  many 
lives,  much  money,  and  a  lamentable  display  of  political 
incapacity.    But  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  that  they 
should  speak  so  now. 

The  game  to  play  in  the  Soudan  is,  and  has  been  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  perfectly  plain  to  any 
one  of  political  capacity.  The  relief  of  the  smaller  and 
less  important  garrisons  in  the  East,  the  recall  (if  their 
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maintenance   seemed    impossible   and    their  withdrawal 
possible)  of  the  remoter,  the  support  at  all  hazards  of 
Khartoum  and  any  other  posts  necessary  for  the  retention 
of  the  river  highway,  in  order  that  at  a  more  fortunate 
XZeill  heinten?r  ,ma7  ^ce   more   be   opened  up- 
these  things  formed  the  programme  which  seemed  best 
four  months  ago,  and  it  is  the  programme  which  seems  best 
now,  though  some  of  its  minor  parts  are  past  praying  for, 
though  the  season  in  which  it  was  feasible  at  once  and 
with  ease  has  passed  by,  and  though  heavy  additional 
disasters  have  followed  on  its  neglect.    It  is  not  too  late 
however,  even  now,  and  there   is   no   doubt  that  half 
the  difficulties  of  the  Government  would  vanish  if  Mr 
^ladstone  could  bring  himself  to  accept  the  facts.  In 
1 6  V  aSe  °f  the  Government  from  those  difficulties 

which  it  has  created  for  itself  is  not  a  matter  about  which 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  enthusiastic.  But  Englishmen 
who  are  not  mere  partisans  care  much  less  for  the 
person  who  is  benefitted  by  consulting  the  interests  of 
England  than  for  the  interests  of  England  themselves. 
It  is  unfortunately  not  those  interests  only  which  are 
suffering  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  obstinate  irresolution 
in  Egypt  proper.  Under  the  withering  influence  of 
an  occupation  which  may  terminate  at  any  moment,  and 
which  yet  interferes  with  the  whole  government  of  the 
country  in  a  tentative  and  half-hearted  way,  that  luckless 
country  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  distressful  in  the  world 
Its  crec  it  ls  paralysed  because  the  bombarders  of  Alexandria 
will  not  say  the  word  which,  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  would 
cause  funds  to  flow  in  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  bombard- 

235  .  f  I  r  \an  army  P°Ur  rh'e  0f  its  own  and  an  arm7  to 
nght  of  Englishmen,  both  of  which  it  has  to  pay  for.  It  can- 
not exercise  those  police  regulations  which  are  necessary  in 
Eastern  countries,  because  European  Consuls  support  the 
ma  efactors.  It  is  not  allowed  to  govern  itself  in  its  o  wn  way  I 
Zip6  refre,^/°  IT n  ;t  effectively  in  ours.  In  a  fortnight's  1 
time  Egypt,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  only  allow  it,  could  be 

IrnfilZ lera£°7ernment  ascheaP>  as  efficient,  as  just,  as 
piofitable  as  its  present  government  is  costly,  paralytic 
unjust,  and  ruinous.  The  scandalous  and  ridiculous  trios 
of  English  and  French  officials  to  trip  up  each  other, 
with  an  Egyptian  official  to  look  on,  would  vanish:  the 
conflict  of  native  habit  and  English  judicial  ideas  would 
be  resolved  at  once  by  experienced  Indian  officials;  the 
pubhc  estates  would  be  managed  at  half  the  cost  and 
with  twice  the  efficiency;  the  constantly  ebullient  freaks 
of  popular  insolence  and  military  mutiny  would  be  sup- 

ouTthe  rC6{7all  lQ  the  ™y  °f  this  ^ere  is  nothing 
but  the  fancied  indignation  of  the  European  Powers  and 
the  real  reluctance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  confess  that  he  has 

in  oWt°ng-  +Th<3  ?r°Pean  P°WerS  Wno  ?ocus  standi 
in  objecting  to  anything  except  annexation  or  a  definitely 
perpetual  protectorate,  neither  of  which  is  necessary  nor 
desirable;  and,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  susceptibilities  stand  in 
the  *ay  of  the  plain  needs  of  England  and  of  Egypt,  there 
is  an  extremely  easy  way  out  of  that  difficulty. 


ttZtZ\  a"  USUal  ****  that  Irelan<l  ™s 

threatened  with  a  new  grievance.    They  found  cause  to 

believe  that  Irish  cattle  might  be  excluded  from  the Sish 

noat^ntUnMer  the.uermS  °f  the  BilL  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  either  in  the  measure  itself  or  in  the  speeches  made 

wn.S? g       iSperkf[S  t0  SUggest  that  the  Irish  ca"le  trade 

Zt  m7Tt.  lvMVt 'nmch  dan°6r'  but  ifc  was  enough 
that  Mr.  IIealy  and  Mr.  Kenny  saw  it  in  the  far  distance, 
and  therefore  they  proceeded  to  talk  the  Bill  out  Its 
further  progress  will  depend  on  the  Zeal  felt  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  Franchise  Bill.  It  was  a  more  Vtis- 
feotory  feature  of  the  debate  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  contrived  to  argue  with  tolerable  good  temper.  Mr 
^W^MP^  to  cook  anVtion 


THE  CATTLE  BILL. 


rpHE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Dodson's 

Wil  H  ? '"r11  thG  H°USe  °f  Comnions  does  not  promise 
well  for  the  Parliamentary  future  of  the  measure.  Several 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  announced  that  they 
would  only  vote  for  Mr.  Dodson  now  on  the  distinct  under? 
standing  that  they  were  going  to  support  him  in  try  n*  to 
remove  the  amendments  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  The 
Opposition  for  their  part,  consider  these  very  amendments 
as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  Bill.  A  difference  of 
opinion  of  this  magnitude  will  lead  doubtless  to  p™Wed 
and  angry  debates  in  Committee,  in  the  course  of  which 

may  "tin  lav:?!  ^  fT*  ^  -teiS 
may  again  have  the  unpleasant  experience  of  finding  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  divided  duty.  For  the  present 
Hons11  S*^  ^  TM]  °f  a  Sreat  majo  /  of  the 
£°  Liberal  i  nad  dJffieulties  on  the  'second  read! 
Sn  the  Tnttr  ^  ^  *****  t0  gGt  ifc  int0  Committee 

of  these  S^^^~r^^ 


Wn,UV       °^d?n  by  threatening  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  with  a  vast  increase  in  their  butcher's  bill,  to  be 
imposed  by  law  for  the  benefit  of  landlords,  confined  himself 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  giving  reminiscences  of  his 
own  anxieties  in  the  days  when  he  was  President  of  the 
twV       f1'-  B*YCE  did  not  go  much  beyond  complaining 
that  he  and  another  had  been  accused  by  Mr.  Chaplin  of 
speaking  as  the  mouthpieces  of  a  butchers'  ring.    He  found 
this  habit  of  imputing  ignoble  motives  to  one's  opponents 
unfair   and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  succeed  in  brin<nn- 
some  of  his  allies  over  to  his  opinion.    Even  Mr.  Arnold 
was  temperate.    He  was  concerned  for  the  good  of  the  souls 
of  the  Ministers  who  have  to  carry  out  the  Bill,  and  who 
may  be  subjected  to  the  temptation  to  use  it  for  purposes  of 
protection  against  other  things  than  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease    Even  the  fear  of  Protection,  however,  did  not  lead 
him  to  do  more  than  accuse  the  country  members  of  old- 
fashioned  opinions. 

tlJhe  n61?3  °f  ,thf  question   have  alread7   been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  that  nothing  new  could  well  be  said  in 
the  course  of  Tuesday's  debate.    Authorities  on  the  subject 
or  foot-and-mouth  disease  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide 
whether  it  is  wholly  a  foreign  importation,  or  whetherTt  has 
not  contrived  to  naturalize  itself  in  this  country.    The  view 
they  respectively  take  seems  to  depend  on  the  decree  of 
their  connexion  with  the  business  of  cattle-rearing   °Sir  L 
Playfair,  who  can  afford  to  consider  the  whole  subject 
in  a  scientific  spirit,  gave  some    unpleasantly  plausible 
reasons  for  his  belief  that,  although  the  plague  was  Z 
doub  edly  a  foreigner  fifty  years  ago,  it  has*  now  taken 
its  place  among  our  native  evils.    He  and  other  speakers 
*  ho  think  cheap  meat  of  more  importance  than  the  pro- 
sperity of  farmers  made  the  most  of  the  argument  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  infection  completely  The 
representatives  of  the  country  constituencies  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  propoS1tion ;  but,  as  Mr.  Chaplin  insisted  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  we  must  run  some  dangei  w 
should  run  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.    It  his  been 
proved  by  experience  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  can 
be  kept  out   or,  when  it  has  once  appeared,   can  be 
stamped  out  by  rigid  measures  of  precaution.    The  exam- 
ple of  Ireland  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chaplin's  view.  Foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  only  appeared  there  once,  and  then 

L  ZTr™^  lmp°rted  from  EnSland-  If  belaud 
can  be  defended  by  measures  of  rigid  precaution,  so  can 
Great  Britain  The  real  question  is,  what  amount  of  sacS 
fice  the  country  may  be  reasonably  asked  to  make  for  the 
sake  of  the  agricultural  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
S, a"  lmP.01'tation  is  to  be  prohibited  from  countries 
m  which  the  disease  has  appeared,  there  will  be  some  fall 
in  the  foreign  meat  supply.  It  has  not  yet  been  even 
approximately  settled  what  the  deficiency  will  be  The 
calculations  made  range  from  six  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  latter  of  these  figures  is  unquestionaWy 
a  gross  exaggeration  but  some  deficiency  is  inevitable. 
It  may  be  made  good  in  time  by  the  increased  importation 
of  dead  meat,  but  for  the  moment  the  loss  will  be  felt.  The 

to  look  the  fact  m  the  face.  A  permanent  injury  to  thf 
agricultural  interest  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  .a  temporary 
increase  m  the  price  of  meat,  and  the  country  mayPfair y 
be  asked  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  its  own  ultimate7  good7 
fhl  P7?  w  l0SS  Mt  alm0st  wh0%  on  the  farmers"  and 
tood  to  t?  ,mtereSt-  ^  ^  °f  home^own  meat  is  made 
good  to  the  town  population  by  importation  from  abroad.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  the  loss  must  fall  on  the  country  at 
large,  and  by  protecting  the  farmers  the  towns  are  also  pro- 
tecting themselves.  r 

When  the  Bill  does  at  length  reach  Committee,  the 
Mouse  wih  be  mainly  engaged  in  deciding  how  far  tha 
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measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  are  to  extend.  The 
Ministry,  having  the  fear  of  the  next  General  Election 
before  its  eyes,  has  made  up  its  mind  that  something  must 
be  done;  but  it  differs  from  the  Opposition  as  to  the 
amount,    As  the  Bill  has  been  amended  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Privy  Council  will  be  bound  to  prohibit 
the  landing  of  cattle  from  countries  as  to  which  it  is 
not  sure  that  the  laws  and  the  general  sanitary  condition 
"  are  such  as  to  afford  reasonable  security  against  the 
"  importation  therefrom  of  animals  afflicted  with  foot  and- 
"  mouth  disease."   The  Ministry  had  only  asked  for  powers 
to  prohibit  importation  when  there  was  not  a  reasonable 
security  that  the  laws  of  the  country  from  whicli  the 
cattle   came   and   its  general  sanitary  condition  were 
satisfactory.     This   apparently   slight   variation   in  the 
words  of  the  Government  Bill  make  all  the  difference 
between   leaving  the   Privy   Council   a    discretion  and 
leaving  it  none  at  all.    The  House  of  Lords  has  also 
struck  out  a  sixth  clause,  by  which  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  was  limited  to  two  years.    Mr.  Dodson  has  announced 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  asked  to  reject  both 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords.    Unless,  however,  the 
majority  which  supported  Mr.  Chaplin  last  Session  has 
greatly  modified  its  opinion,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  restore 
the  Bill  to  its  original  form.    The  complaint  of  country 
members  has  always  been  that  the  Privy  Council  used  the 
powers  it  already  had  too  timidly,  and  they  wish  to  see 
it  tightly  bound  down  to  carry  out  measures  of  strict 
precaution.     From  the  moment  that  Mr.  Dodson  asks 
for  a  wider  discretion   for  the  Privy  Council,  he  may 
reasonably  be  suspected   of  intending   to   do   as  little 
as  possible.    The  same  objection  applies  to  his  proposal 
to  restore   the  two   years'  limit.     The   farmers  do  not 
look  upon  the  Bill  as  an  experiment.    In  their  opinion, 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  importation 
from  tainted  countries  has  been  settled,  and  what  they  ask 
for  is  a  permanent  defence.    They  declare  themselves  ready 
to  submit  to  severe  local  restrictions,  but  they  insist  that 
they  must  not  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  risk.  Neither 
they  nor  their  representatives    nor  anybody  who  has  a 
serious  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  will  be 
content  with  a  Bill  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
expedient  to  tide  over  a  Ministerial  difficulty. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  LONDON. 

SWINBURNE  began  with   light   carnations,"  Mr. 
Moncure  Conway  has  been   telling  the  Sunday 
Lecture  Society.   This  is  the  kind  of  remark  that  one  needs 
to  take  home  and  ponder  on  piously,  till  next  Sunday  at 
least.     "  Swinburne  began  with  light  carnations  "  ;  it 
sounds  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  "  Tennyson  began  with 
"  mixed  biscuits,"  or  "  Browning  started  in  variegated 
"  annuals."    However  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  has  been  all 
round  the  world,  with  his  eagle  eye  fixed  on  London  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  wanderings,  and  his  gifted  intellect 
occupied  in  studying  the  town  from  the  most  remote  points 
of  view.    His  remarks,  though  occasionally  enigmatic,  are, 
on  the  whole,  creditable  specimens  of  anecdotic  rhetoric, 
sporting  about  on  a  Sunday  evening.    Before  examining 
the  Vision  of  Romantic  London  as  vouchsafed  to  Mi\ 
Conway,  we  must  make  an  effort  to  explain  what  is  meant 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  and  the  light  carnations.    For  our  own 
part,  if  we  had  been  asked  to  describe  Mr.  Swinburne's 
beginning,  we  should  have  said  that  he  began  by  get- 
ting the  Spectator  to  print  Faustina.    That  was  a  stroke 
of  bumour.     But  by  "  light  carnations  "  Mr.  Conway 
means  trifles  like  Anactoria  and  Dolores,   blossoms  of 
fire  and  foam,  so  to  speak,  which  Mr.  Swinburne  wove 
before  he  came  into  contact  with  life  in  London.    "  The 
"  great  dumb  beart  of  London  appealed  to  him,"  as 
the   great    dumb   heart   had   previously   appealed,  Mr. 
Conway  declares,  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Charles 
Kingsley.     The  dumbness  proved  catching  in  the  case 
of  these  bards,  and  they  sang  no  more.    One  might  explain 
this  by  the  hypothesis  that  they  had  passed  the  singing 
age;  but  Mr.  Conway  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  The 
great  dumb  heart,  when  it  appealed  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
made  him  drop  his  light  carnations,  "  and  burst  out  with 
"  his  sublime  Songs  before  Sunrise."    There  must  be  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  London  if  it  can  really  turn  two  poets 
dumb  and  another  vocal,  "  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn  " 
with  diverse  consequences,  on  three  modern  Memnons.  ' 

Wandering  round  the  world  in  his  romantic  way,  Mr. 
Conway  finds  that  London's  hand  goe3  forth  to  every 


f  land.  Everywhere  almost  you  find  the  more  than  Chemitic 
i  pyramid  of  Bass,  the  greatest  pyramid  of  all.  Every- 
;  where,  by  paying  a  trifle,  you  can  get  a  private  view  of 
i  the  design  in  which  some  wild  ducks  are  rising  from 
:  the  bubbling  fount  of  Apollinaris  Water.  These  things  do 
.  indeed  fill  a  man's  heart  with  "  cosmic  emotion,"  which  Mr. 
Conway  says  he  feels  when  he  stands  on  London  Bridge." 
"  The  picturesque  effect  of  the  forest  of  masts  is  height 
"  ened  by  a  cosmic  emotion  "—and  cheap  at  the  price 
— "  for  we  behold  the  argosies  whose  silver  sails  are 
;  "  bearing  benefits  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  fulfilling 
"  dreams  that  lured  Jason  and  Ulysses  and  all  who 
"  voyaged  beyond  old  sunsets  to  find  new  dawns  for 
"  humanity."  This  is  the  right  kind  of  eloquence  for  a 
pleasant  Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Conway  spoke,  with  some 
natural  contempt,  of  the  mere  every-day  parson  and  his 
Sunday  toils.  "  When  will  terminate  the  great  weekly  Sab- 
"  batarian  sacrifice  by  which  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
"  the  poor  are  bound  on  the  altar  of  a  heartless  dogma," 
while  "  the  human  praying-machines  around  us  grind  out 
"  long  prayers  to  empty  pews  or  sleepy  congregations  1 " 
There  are  still  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  taste  who  prefer 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  silver  sails  and 
cosmic  emotion.  But  Mr.  Conway  must  not  think  that 
the  clergy  are  all  mere  praying-machines.  We  have  heard 
a  humble  probationer  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  deliver  an 
address  before  which  even  the  carnations  of  Mr.  Conway 
would  pale.  He  was  speaking  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Cameronians  in  a  kirk  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  martyrs 
like  precious  Mr.  Peden.  "  My  brethren,"  he  cried,  and 
we  think  his  remarks  quite  deserve  a  place  beside  Mr. 
Conway's,  "  fix  your  eyes  on  a  small  island,  far,  far  away  in 
"  the  western  main.  ■  A  man  is  sitting  on  a  rock  with  his 
"  gaze  sweeping  the  mysterious  sea ;  he  is  Christopher 
"  Columbus,  and  the  island  is  Terceira.  That  man  is  dis- 
"  covering  the  new  world.  But  look  again,  on  a  yet 
"  smaller  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  sits 
"  another  man  with  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  skies.  The  island 
"isPatmos;  the  man  is  St.  John.  He  is  discovering  the 
"  only  geographical  fact  known  to  us  about  the  world  of  the 
"  future,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.  Where  is 
"  Christopher  Columbus  noo?" 

It  will  be  admitted  that  cosmic  emotion  and  daring  elo- 
quence are  not  peculiar  to  Sunday  lecturers  who  have  just 
circumnavigated  the  globe.     To  our  mind  the  humble 
preacher  in  "  the  land  of  the  wild  Scots  "  could  give  points 
even  to  Mr.  Moncure  Conway.    That  cosmic  emotion  can 
be  got  out  of  the  reflection  that  sized  shirtings  and  "park 
"  palings  "  are  carried  every  where  by  our  silver  sails,  proves 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Conway's  ingenious  theory.    "  We  are 
"  adapting  ourselves  to  coal  soot  in  a  mental  way  also." 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing,  and  what,  to  be  fair, 
Mr.  Conway  helps  us  to  do.    Spartam  nactus  es,  he  seems 
to  say  to  the  cockney;  you  have  London  for  your  por- 
tion, make  the  best  of  it.     The  gist  of  Mr.  Conway's 
remarks  in  this  direction  is  perfectly  sensible,  true,  and 
manly.    Here  we  all  are,  millions  of  people,  condemned 
by  circumstance  to  live  in  London.     It  is   dirty  {pace 
Mr.  Conway),  it  is  unhealthy,  it  is  hideous,  it  is  un- 
natural.   But  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  improve  it  when 
we  can,  reflect  on  the  historical  romance  of  it,  and  oppose 
the   Parks  Railway  Bill.    The  last   piece  of  advice  is 
not   Mr.  Conway's,  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  his  elo- 
quence.   He  shows  us,  what  is  true  enough,  that  better 
men  than  we  have  tolerated  London.    Mr.  Arnold,  despite 
the  rural  Pan,"  told  the   American   reporters  that  he 
liked  the  "  dear  damned  delightful  town,"  though  he  did 
not  venture  on  that  quotation.    Carlyle  told  MrfCoNWAY, 
"  I  can't  help  liking  London,  if  only  for  its  sublime  in- 
"  difference   to  what   one   says  about  it."  Ecclefechan 
might   not   have   shown   the  same   indifference  to  Mr. 
Carlyle's  strictures,   and  the  results  might  have  been 
unpleasant  for  the  Prophet  of  Cheyne  Walk.    Even  Mr. 
Conway's  enthusiasm  gives  up  our  street  architecture,  but 
he  consoles  himself  by  the  romance  of  Dick  Whittin«ton. 
But,  remembering  that  it  was  Sunday,  Mr.  Conway  passed," 
by  an  agreeable  transition,  from  the  moral  Whittington  and 
his  business-like  cat  to  the  aristocratic  profligacy  of  the 
Marquis  de  Carabas  and  the  irregularities  of  Puss  in 
Boots.    From  these  things  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  splitting 
rails,  is  the  shortest  step  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  thence 
it  is  no  distance  to  Swedenborg,  whose  visions  be°-an 
after  too  much  beefsteak  at  the  "  Blue  Posts."    The  real 
romance  of  London  consists  in  its  endless  number  of  his- 
torical, mythical,  social  associations.    Protestants  used  to 
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be  burned  at  Smitbfield  before  Mr.  Conway's  time.  When 

iL?me  U£  t0  -t0Tn  atheists  «sed  to  lecture  there  on 
bunday     Here  is  change,  if  you  like,  here  is  progress,  but 

S7'         «       !1S  S'  aS    he  Sa^'  with  real]y  diverting 

rted  to, 80  to  the  Hal1  °f  Science  ^  2 

Meat  Market  appeared  there  "-in  Smithfield,  that  is,  not 
n  the  Hall  of  Science.  That  a  meat  market  is  more  use- 
ful than  atheists,  and  less  inhuman  than  the  roasting  of 
Protestants;  that  the  migration  of  atheism  to  the  Hal!  of 
bcience  is  a  natural  evolution  ;  that  the  whole  whirligi'*  of 
change  is  highly  romantic,  who  will  deny  ?  Mr.  Conway 
is,  perhaps,  no  less  interesting  when  he  describes  the  sea  as 

that  proud  institution."  «  The  necessities,"  he  cries  "  of 
a  millions  are  at  work  like  the  minute  coral-builders  beneath 

the  sea;  presently  that  proud  institution  will  split  on  a 

reef  and  at  length  a  fair  island  will  be  seen  above  the 

waste  of  waters." 

London,  like  the  majestic  ocean,  is  a  proud  institution. 
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Its  waves  roar  raging  (Mr.  Conway's  eloquence  is  infectious) 
down  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Strand,  or  thunder  all  the 
week  long  through  Piccadilly.  The  winds  of  commerce, 
law,  politics  beat  on  the  surface  of  the  metropolitan  abyss 
and  churn  its  fierce  fluid  into  foam.  But  on  Sunday  the 
winds  fall,  and  there  is  a  shining  calm.  Then  the  waves 
lap  laughing  round  the  fairy  isle  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
Wham  Place-the  isle  of  which  Mr.  Moncuee  Conway 
is  the  harmless  siren  or  the  friendly  Circe. 


PRIVATE  BILLS. 


TN  his  speech  on  Private  Bill  legislation  Mr.  Craig 
T~    b^LLAR  judiciously  abstained  from  repeating  some  of 
the  extravagant  statistics  which  he  had  last  year  hastily 
accepted  as  true ;  but  he  was  unable  to  suggest  any  desirable 
alternative  for  the  practice  which  he  condemns.  Opponents 
of  the  present  system  invariably  complain  of  the  uncertainty 
of  decision,  which  is,  in  fact,  an  indication  that  inquiries  are 
undertaken  by  an  impartial  and  competent  tribunal  The 
result  of  an  arbitration,  or  of  a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius,  must  be 
uncertain  or  incapable  of  being  known  beforehand,  as  Ion- 
as  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence  justify  varying  con* 
elusions.    The  duty  of  balancing  considerations  of  public 
expediency  against  private  or  corporate  interests  has  never 
been  so  well  discharged  as  by  Parliamentary  Committees, 
ine  heavy  cost  of  such  investigations  has  given  rise  to 
several  experiments  in  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  to  other 
tribunals.     Local  inquiries  have  almost  always  added  to 
the  expense,  without  contributing  to  the  satisfactory  de- 
termination of  the  important  issues  involved.     In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  no  economy  in  removing  similar 
investigations  from  London.    The  Railway  Commissioners  ! 
have  sometimes,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  saving  monev  ' 
to  litigants,  held  sittings  in  Ireland  under  a  power  which 
they  possess.  The  consequence  has  been  that  on  certain  occa- 
sions Commissioners,  leading  counsel,  agents,  and  profes- 
sional witnesses  have  crossed  the  Irish  Channel  together 
instead  of  avoiding  expense  and  trouble  by  stayin*  in 
London     The  fees  of  counsel  in  election  petitions  have 
natural  y  become  heavier  since  they  were  compelled  to 
tollow  the  election  judges  into  remote  country  places 

A  much  graver  objection  to  a  fixed  tribunal  consists  in 
its  inevitable  adherence  to  rigid  technical  rules  Nearly 
twenty  years  ago  the  Referees  who  now  confine  themselves 
to  more  modest  functions  were  charged  by  Parliament  with 
the  duty  of  determining  absolutely  all  engineering  and 
financial  questions  which  might  arise  on  Private  "Bills 
Amongst  other  matters  they  were  required  to  report  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  estimates;  and  their  decisions  on  all 
points  withm  their  jurisdiction  were  binding  on  Select  Com- 
mittees, and  absolutely  final.    It  happened  by  unusual  good 
fortune  that  the  chief  Referee,  Mr.  Hassard,  was  a  former 
member  of  Parliament,  possessing  remarkable  j  udicial  ability  • 
yet  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
after  two  or  three  years  the  whole  inquiry  was  once  more 
remitted  to  the  Committees.    On  one  occasion  the  London 
and  North- Western  and  the  Midland  Companies  jointly 
promoted  a  railway  four  miles  long  in  the  West  Riding 

tL  Zr£lVe-  Tlf  °PP°sition  of  interested  parties  on 
the  merits  appeared  not  to  be  formidable;  but  the  peti- 

ex tent8  S?? dfthat  *he  ^imate  —  Wfcwt  toPthe 
extent  of  a  few  thousands  of  pounds.     The  Referees 

ability  of  the  two  great  Companies  to  supply  the  de- 


the  PHI  f        the?^\  resources;   ^d  consequently 
the  Bill  was  rejected  before  the  promoters  could  pro 
duce  evidence  of  its  public  utility.    In  numerous  instances 
an  engineering  objection  which  a  Committee  wouW  have 

St  i {  L  % >  l  gfeatf  dissatisfaction  would  have  heel 
teit  rf  the  Referees  had  been  authorized  to  usurp  the 
discretionary  authority  of  Parliament.  1 

It  is  unlucky  that  these  periodical  discussions  are  almost 
umformly  conducted  on  one  side  by  disputants  X  W  no 
practical  knowledge.  Mr.  Horace  Lavey  says  that  his 
own  want  of  familiarity  with  private  legLS  is  an  Jd 
vantage  because  it  secures  him  againlt  prejud  ce  It 
was  not  through  unacquaintance  with  the  pHncip  es'  and 
practice  of  Equity  that  Mr.  Davey  deservedly1  rose  to 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  Although  VeLX 
experienced  practitioners  are  subject  to  the  remark  that 
they  are  interested  witnesses,  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  subject  will  do  well  to  study  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  London  solicitors  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Times.  Mr.  Clabon,  ex-President  of  tfe 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  has  probably  no  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  question;  and  he  would  certainly^not  be 
biassed  by  any  selfish  motive  in  expressing  his^pinion 

a  shfftf  a^  ^  Rail7y  Co4-iesgspendPabo"t 
a  smiling  a  year  on  each  ioot  of  their  capital  in 
Parliamentary  expenses;  but  he  shows  that  litigants 
have  been  relieved  of  heavy  charges,  especially  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  local  inquiries.  The  direction  of  a  line  of 
railway,  the  choice  between  two  competing  schemes  of 

be  acriSft  theJUeStl°n  Whether  Private  interest*  ahaU 
be  sacrificed  to  public  convenience,  are,  as  Mr.  Clabon  says 

proper  subjects  for  a  Court  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  men" 
of  the  world.    Many  Committees,  he  adds,  sit  at  once  and 
no  remanet  is  ever  left  at  the  end  of  a  Session.    «  Will  the 
country  permit  many  new  tribunals  consisting  of  paid 
{{ judges  or  arbitrators  to  be  established ;  or,  if  only  one  or 
two_  such  tribunals  are  constituted,  what  will  the  Com- 
panies  and  opponents  say  to  the  inevitable  delay?  The 
business  of  one  Session  would  not  be  at  an  end  before 
^  another  Session  began,  and  the  old  local  inquiries  and  spe- 
£<  cia  modern  inquiries,  such  as  that  relating  to  the  Thames 
Valley  drainage,  give  a  lesson  as  to  delay  and  cost." 
The  ignorant  confusion  which  prevails  among  some  of  the 
critics  of  Private  Bill  legislation  was  well  illustrated  in  a 
communication  to  which  the  honour  of  large  print  was 
accorded  m  the  same  number  of  the  Times  which  contained 
Mr.  Clabon's  letter.    The  favoured  correspondent  com 
plamed  that,  not  a  Select  Committee,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  had  on  a  single  night  discussed  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Bill  the  Parks  Railway  Bill,  and  the  Bill  for  pro 
tectmg  the  Thames  for  purposes  of  pleasure ;  and  that  on 
another  day  it  had  devoted  a  certain  time  to  the  considera 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Money  Sll  It 
was  wisely  suggested  that  Parliament  might  be  relieved  of 
5 °f  feS^mqmlie?,lf  a  L°ndon  municipal  reform  was 
effected     The  probable  mischief  of  a  Metropolitan  Incorpo- 
ration has  often  been  explained;  but  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  scheme  have  not  suspected  that  a  Common 
Council,  elected  by  household  suffrage,  would  be  allowed  to 
[  decide  judicially  important  questions,  in  which  it  would  be 
itself  an  interested  party.    The  City  Water  Bill  included 
among  other  startling  provisions,  a  proposal  that  a  freehold 
landed  estate  sh0uld  be  confiscated  without  compensation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  water  consumers,  who  would  be  nearlv 
identical  with  the  constituents  of  the  new  Municipality 
It  was  sufficiently  audacious  to  ask  the  sanction  of  Parlia 
menttosuch  a  mode  of  dealing  with  property;  but  even 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would  have  shrunk  fiom  the  su* 
gestion  that  many  millions  should  be  taken  from  the  present 
owners  at  the  will  of  the  claimant  who  was  to  profit  by  the 
transfer.    The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  have  a/good 
a  right  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  the  lands  of  the 
New  River  Company;  but  it  has  not  been  suggested  that 
their  future    County  Board  should  exercise  the  powers 
which  are  attributed  to  the  forthcoming  London  Munici 
pauty. 

The  Parks  Railway  Bill,  though  far  less  important,  in- 
terests almost  all  members  of  Parliament;  and,  indeed,  the 
protection  of  the  London  Parks  is  a  matter  of  Imperial 
concern  No  municipality  would  be  allowed  to  inclose  any 
part  ot  the  space,  or  to  raise  a  revenue  by  applying  it 
to  purposes  of  profit.  The  Select  Committee  which  will 
consider  Mr .  Story-Maskelyne's  Bill  must  enter  into  a 
dimcult  and  laborious  investigation  of  private  rights  and 
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of  public  convenience.    It  was  not  unreasonable  that  the 
reference  of  such  a  measure  to  a  Committee  should  be 
preceded  by  a  short  debate.    Few  persons  will  be  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  Parliament  exercises  a  certain  super- 
vision over  the  expenditure  or  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  of  any  body  which  may 
hereafter  take  its  place.    Even  the  controversy  between 
.Railway  Companies  and  the  protectors  of  picturesque  dis- 
tricts involves  a  question  of  principle  which  could  not  be 
determined  by  a  strictly  judicial  tribunal.    The  charms  of 
solitude  or  seclusion  and  the  advantage  of  bringing  to  market 
minerals  are  incommensurable  quantities  which  can  only  be 
balanced  against  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  a  supreme 
authority.  The  Times'  correspondent  holds  that  the  Railway 
Commission  would  be  more  competent  than  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  consider  the  merits  and  disadvantages  of  the 
proposed   Ennerdale  Railway.     The  Commission,  which 
stands  alone  among  tribunals  in  the  want  of  confidence 
feft  by  litigants  in  its  judgment,  has  established  more 
than  one  novel  and  questionable   doctrine  of  political 
economy  ;  but  its  esthetic  qualifications  have  still  to  be 
tested.     If  the  issue  is  to   be  decided  by  reference  to 
precedent  the  Bill  must  be  passed,  because  the  Thirlmere 
VVater  Bill  was  passed  three  or  four  years  ago.  Whether 
Ennerdale  is  more  beautiful  than  Thirlmere,  whether  a 
railway  or  an  alteration  in  the  level  of  a  lake  is  a  greater 
eyesore  is  a  question  which  the  Railway  Commission  is  not 
especially  qualified  to  solve.    It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whether 
the  ingenious  writer  would  leave  any  room  for  judicial 
intervention.    "There  is,"  he  says,  "no  reason  why  rival 
Companies  should  be  allowed  to  appear  before  a  Railway 
Commission  at  all."     They  have,  as  he  contends,  no 
right  to  object  to  the  construction  of  competing  lines  running 
side  by  side  with  their  own.    Whether  any  railway  would 
have  been  constructed,  if  the  assumptions  of  the  Times' 
correspondent  were  well  founded,  is  a  question  too  practical 
to  have  attracted  his  attention.     Intellectual  perversity  or 
feebleness  not  infrequently  obliterates  all  perception  of 
justice.     It  would  be  as  unfair  as  it  would  be  discourteous 
to  place  Mr.  Sellar  or  Mr.  Davey  on  the  same  level  with 
their  anonymous  supporter;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
they  have  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
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short-lived  Ministry  of  Rattazzi,  and  twice  a-ain  sincP 
the  last  time  for  nearly  four  years.    He  found  the  2 
finances  in  an  apparently  hopeless  condition,  and  took  a 
chief  part  in  bringing  them  again  into  order.  It  was  largely 
owing  tc )  him  and  to  his  labours  that  an  Italian  bank-note^ 
like  an  English  bank-note,  is  now  worth  as  much  as  gold 
Ihe  preliminary  work,  which  a  few  years  latermadeit  possible 
lor  the  opposite  party  to  complete  the  great  financial  reform 
was  done  by  him.    The  political  events  of  i 8 50  and  i860 
had  heavily  burdened  the  finances  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  foreign  investors  were  for  a  considerable  time 
suspicious  of  its  credit.    Whether  the  unification  of  Italy 
would  be  completed,  and  whether  the  new  State,  when 
constituted   would  be  able  to  pay  its  way,  were  questions 
which  affected  the  price  of  Italian  stock  on  every  Exchange 
m  Europe.    For  some  years  both  the  good  faith  and  the 
ability  to  pay  of  the  new  Italian  Government  were  on  their 
trial;   and   the  steady  rise    during  those    years  in  the 
value  of  Italian  bonds  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
confidence  which  was  generally  felt  in  the  capacity  and 
integrity  of  Signer  Sella.    Several  of  the  measures  which 
are  due  to  him  were  far  from  being  popular.    It  was 
necessary  to  impose  taxes  which  should,  in  order  to  raise  a 
sufficient  revenue,  reach  the  whole  body  of  consumers  in 
Italy    and  such  taxes  are  never  popular.    The  Grist-tax 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  Excise  duty  on  corn  in 
England,  was  his  work  ;  and,  disliked  as  the  tax  was,  it  was 
the  only  means  by  which  the  country  could  meet  the 
financial  difficulties  which  beset  it.    Italy  is  still  one  of  the 
most  heavily-taxed  countries  in  Europe;  and  the  want  of  a 
wealthy  middle  and  upper  class  causes  the  incidence  of 
taxation  to  press  with  especial  weight  on  the  poor.  The 
sacrifices  which  the  country  has  made  for  the  sake  of  its 
independence  have  not  been  confined  to  the  battle-field 
Ihey  have  been  borne,  in  the  shape  of  heavy  taxes  on  the' 
necessaries  and  the  cheapest  enjoyments  of  life,  by  every 
household  in  the  kingdom.  J 


SIGNOR  SELLA. 


rriHE  death  of  Signor  Sella  removes  from  the  political 
jl   nfe  of  Italy  one  of  its  most  distinguished  figures  Of 
late  years,  indeed,  he  had  been  less  prominently  before  the 
world  than  was  once  the  case.    The  party  to  which  he 
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death,  and  has  never  since  returned  to  power ;  and  in  oppo- 
sition he  has  taken  a  less  active  part  than  many  ofTfis 
political  allies  But  he  was  pre-eminently  the  man  to  whom 
the  country  looked  in  case  of  need.  Himself  free  from 
personal  ambnon,  occupied  with  many  things  besides 
politics,  inherent  to  office  except  as  a  me;  ns  of  servin. 
Italy  respected  by  men  of  all  parties  both  for  his  capacity 
and  his  sturdy  independence  of  character,  he  was  felt  to  be 
one  of  the  men  on  whom  the  country  could  always  rely 

QtxTiTsY;  7'  T7'  PUShin»"  P^ticians}failedy 
guiNTiNO  Slu  a  was  born  near  Biella  in  the  year  1827 
The  inhabitants  of  that  district,  like  the  Scotch  in  this 
island  have  in  Italy  the  proverbial  name  of  being  especially 
shrewd  and  hard-headed.  His  reputation  was  Sfeady  2 
as  a  scientific  man  when  he  was  first  returned  toSa 
ment  in  the  year  l86o.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the S 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venetia  and  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  was  united  under  the  House  of  Savoy  The 

neriod  fiH  ■  mfllh0°d  °f  SELLA  Were  r  ied  during 
period  fitted  more  than  any  other  in  modern  history* to 

develop  political  talent.  The  question  u  I  her  ItaWas 
to  be  a  nation  or  a  geographical  expression  was  the  one 
which  during  that  generation,  occupied  more  than  any 
other  the  minds  of  Italians.  Solution  aftei  solution  had 
been  propose  I  d  been  tried,  and  had  fail,  d  As  popular 
feeling  gradually  worked  itself  clear,  and  ,  the  unalter- 
able facts  of  I  b  situation  became  more  and  more  evident 
a  class  of  si  1  ten  was  formed,  of  whom  0  roup  was  the 
chief  amon  ,  to  whom  patriotism  w;        •  '  ,  „n  and 

who  had  ,  a  wide  and  versatile  <■;  ,      ,  in  public 
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and  after  this  period  f  illustrate  the 
interest  that  a  nation  takes  in  its  own 
forth  strong  politicians. 


On  a  memorable  juncture  in  history  the  personal  influence 
of  Signor  Sella  is  believed  to  have  been  of  decisive  weight 
m  determining  the  policy  of  Italy.    As  is  now  well  known 
attempts  were  made,  between  the  years  1866  and  1870,  to 
form  a  triple  alliance,  directed  against  Germany,  between 

which  at  that  time  predisposed  public  opinion  in  Italy  in 
fevour  of  the  French  alliance.  The  services  which  France 
has  rendered  to  Italy  in  1859  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of 

2j?Tl  ,  f  a  hance  with  P™s^  ^  !866  had  brought 
with  it  defeat  and  mortification,  and  the  practical  gain  of 
that  alliance-the  cession  of  Yenetia— Italy  received  at 
least  in  form  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
The personal  feelings of  leading  Italian  statesmen  had  been 
deeply  wounded  and  their  personal  honour  deeply  compro- 
mised in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between  Italy  and 
Prussm    The  sympathies  of  the  late  King  were  on  the 
side  of  France.    The  sympathies  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Italy,  whose  nullity  and  impotence  were  not  then  recog- 
nized were  on  the  side  of  France  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
was  deposed.    Throughout  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  throughout 
Europe  generally  it  was  believed  that  Germany  would  win 
if  at  all,  only  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle.    Even  in 
Germany  the  full  extent  of  the  rottenness  of  the  French 
rmhtary  system  was  not  understood.    For  several  weeks 
the  Italian  Cabinet .wavered  as  to  joining  France  or  not 
By  joining  France  the  victory  of  the  French,  already  deemed 
probable    would    as  was   then    believed,  be    made  cer 
tain  ;  and  then  Rome  would  have  been  the  reward  for  tins 
alhance  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  France  had  conquere  d 
without  theaidof  Italy,  the  Latter  could  have  no  right  to  ex  n  ct 
the  Emperor  to  offend  the  Vatican  and  the  Clerical  S  in 
France  by ^sacrificing  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  P0  -e  The 
ftfiT-JS*  ,bmT  ^  0f  Sentimetlt  for  «">  Roman 

ptsal of^tc^  thBv  Hftime  °f  °ATOUR  Pro- 
posal of  a    Free  Church  m  a  Free  State  "  had  be-n  the  sub 

ject =  of  serious  negotiation  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italan 

Government;  and  it  is  probable  that,  had  Italy  ailed 

France  in  a  war  fomented,  if  not  produced,  by  the  ClS 

party,  he  Temporal  Power  would  have  then  bL  amSiy 

u ™te  TtalianVar'f  ^  TT ^ 
urge  the  Italian  Cabinet  to  take  part  with  France  That 

the  country  decided  co  be  neutral  in  the  FaZo  German 

war,  and  to  occupy  Rome  without  anybody's  leave  L  b, 
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Since  then  the  character  of  Italian  politics  has  more  and 
more  changed.  The  new  national  question  of  the  existence 
of  Italy  as  a  united  people  and  the  old  international  ques- 
tion of  the  Temporal  Power  have  both  been  finally  solved. 
What  remained  after  their  solution  was  the  gradual  re- 
organization of  the  country.  The  Parliamentary  life 
of  Italy  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  unfavour- 
able to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Signor  Sella.  No  great 
question  has  been  before  the  country.  No  great  political 
crisis,  either  in  home  or  foreign  politics,  has  occurred.  The 
humdrum,  every-day  work  of  political  life  has  now  come 
upon  a  nation  stirred  only  a  few  years  ago  into  political 
activity  by  the  greatest  questions  that  can  interest  man- 
kind. The  leading  men  whom  those  questions  brought 
to  the  front  have  almost  all  died.  Of  those  who,  as 
younger  men,  won  a  name  in  the  formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  the  few  who  survive  are  now  old.  The  ques- 
tions themselves  are  now  only  matters  of  history.  But 
men  of  Signor  Sella's  stamp  are  wanted  more  than  any 
other  in  the  political  life  of  all  modern  States.  He  was  a 
man  equal  to  great  emergencies,  able  and  willing  to  do  the 
troublesome  and  unrewarded  work  of  which  the  public 
hears  little,  and  careless  of  the  prizes  which  bring  smaller 
natures  into  a  public  career.  Had  the  course  of  affairs 
during  the  last  ten  years  been  less  smooth  for  Italy,  Signor 
Sella  would  have  been  even  more  distinguished  than  he 
actually  was.  In  political  circles  and  by  public  opinion  he 
was  felt  to  be  above  all  trustworthy.  He  had  neither  the 
defects  nor  the  tastes  which  suit  a  man  to  excel  in  the  in- 
trigues and  wire-pulling  which  have  been  too  frequent  in 
recent  Italian  politics  ;  but  he  was  a  politician  who,  when 
the  resources  of  intrigue  and  wire-pulling  were  exhausted, 
was  able  to  guide  the  country. 


THE  ESTIMATES. 


THE  Englishman  who  can  read  the  questions,  answers, 
and  speeches  of  last  Monday  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  feeling  something  more  than  uneasiness 
must  be  afflicted  with  an  incurable  levity  of  disposition. 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington  introduced  the  Army  Esti- 
mates in  the  course  of  the  evening  with  an  appropriate 
official  speech ;  but  before  he  got  soVar  he  had  to  listen  to 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  answer  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
questions.    For  various  reasons,  almost  all  this  talk  was 
equally  unsatisfactory.    With  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Tottenham,  the  speakers  shirked  the  real  difficulty  set  before 
the  country.    The  essential  thing  is  that  we  have  an  army 
which  is  barely  able  to  meet  the  calls  on  the  service  in' 
time  of  peace,  and  which  would  certainly  prove  insufficient 
in  a  great  crisis.    Compared  with  that  the  pedantry  of  the 
War  Office  in  its  method  of  examining  officers  for  promo- 
tion, and  its  fussy  activity  in  the  reform  of  regimental 
tailoring,  are  things  of  comparatively  no  importance.  De- 
bate about  them  is,  however,  by  no  means  useless,  as  the 
mouthpiece   of  the  Adjutant-General's   department  pro- 
fesses to  think.    It  is  well  to  know  that  our  War  Office 
imposes  a  system  of  examination  on  officers  which  is  ap- 
parently designed   to   encourage  those  who  shirk  their 
regimental  duties  as  much  as  possible.     Earl  Percy's 
question  and  the  answer  to  it  show  that   the  captain 
who  has  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  field  has  less 
chance_ of  becoming  a  major  than  his  fellow-officer  who  has 
been  diligently  using  pen  and  ink  at  home.    In  an  army 
which  is  called  upon  for  an  infinite  variety  of  service,  the 
npplicatim   of  a  hard-and-fast  system  of  examination  is 
absurd  enough,  and  it  is  something  that  the  Marquess  of 
Hartington  has  been  made  to- promise  that  the  War  Office 
will  take  some  notice  of  facts  in  future.    Again,  Sir  H. 
Maxwell  did  some  good  by  asking  what  it  was  proposed  to 
get  by  t  king  their  hat  from  the  Black  Watch.    A  species 
of  depressed  shako  covered  with  ostrich  feathers  is  certainly 
not  a  very  admirable  object  in  itself;  and,  in  SDite  of 
Jamiesi       i  01  trait  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  on  which^Sir  II. 
Maxwell  relied,  it  is  particularly  absurd  on  the  head  of  a 
Highlander.    But  in  such  an  army  as  ours,  these  things  are 
not  to  bo  looked  at  with  the  eye  of  pure  reason.  The 
feathered  hat  is  dear  to  the  men  of  the  Forty-Second,  and 
to  the  class  from  which  it  is  recruited  the  shako  and  the 
plumes  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  regiment's 
glories.    To  everybody  who  is  not  a  pedant  in  tailoring 
these  seem  good  reasons  for  leaving  the  head-dress  of  the 
Wack  Watch  alone.    It  is  a  species  of  medal  conferred  on 
the  regiment,  and  taking  it  away  would  be  equivalent  to 


depriving  an  officer  of  his  Victoria  Cross  because  it  is  a 
mere  ornament  and  serves  no  practical  purpose.  This  busi- 
ness of  the  hat  is  one  of  the  proofs  daily  given  by  the 
War  Office  that  it  is  consumed  with  zeal  about  little 
things.  Perhaps  if  it  finds  itself  snubbed  and  pulled  up  by 
protest  or  ridicule,  it  will  at  last  turn  its  attention,  just  for 
a  change,  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

That  these  weightier  matters  are  calling  for  instant  and 
serious  attention  is  proved  for  the  hundredth  time  by  the 
speeches  of  Sir  G.  Campbell,  Mr.  Tottenham,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington  himself.    At  the  end  of  the 
Secretary  for  War's  business  details  about  the  few  thousand 
pounds  saved  here,  and  the  few  thousand  more  spent  there, 
one  thing  came  out  very  clearly  indeed.    It  is  that  the 
army  is  not  only  too  weak  for  the  work  it  may  have  to  do, 
but  is  barely  able  to  meet  the  daily  calls  of  the  service. 
The  issue  was,  as  usual,  obscured  by  disputes  as  to  the  value 
of  this  or  the  other  system.    Sir  George  Campbell  laid  the 
blame  on  short  service,  and  of  course  he  was  met  by  the 
usual  answer.     The  old  system  had  also  failed,  and  we 
have  a  reserve  of  44,000  men.    In  the  face  of  that,  Lord 
Hartington  asks,  can  it  be  said  that  Lord  Cardwell's 
scheme  has  broken  clown  1  To  anybody  who  remembers  what 
that  egregious  reform  promised  it  will  be  obvious  that  only 
one  answer  is  possible.  According  to  the  plan  of  187 1  we  were 
to  have  a  Reserve  of  about  180,000  men  in  twelve  years, 
and  meanwhile  the  first  line  was  to  have  done  the  work  01 
our  constant  little  wars.    By  1883  the  Reserve  has  reached 
44,000  men.    In  the  interval  Lord  Cardwell's  scheme  has 
been  hacked  and  pruned  several  times.    The  terms  of  enlist- 
ment have  been  changed;  time-expired  men  have  been  bribed 
to  continue  in  the  ranks ;  Reserve  men  have  been  coaxed  to 
return.    We  could  not  send  an  army  corps  to  Egvpt  with- 
out calling  upon  ten  thousand  of  them.  There  are  thousands 
in  the  ranks  at  this  day.    Meanwhile  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  standing  army  ?    According  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  who 
has  remained  unanswered  on  Monday  and  since,  it  is  this — 
that  the  army  at  home  consists  mainly  of  boys,  and  can 
just  supply  men  enough  to  keep  the  battalions  on  foreign 
service  at  something  like  their  proper  strength.    In  some 
of  those  at  home  the  non-commissioned  officers  outnumber 
the  efficient  privates.  The  2nd  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
stationed  at  the  Curragh,  is  by  way  of  being  a  type  of  the 
whole  army  at  home.    It  is  supposed  to  contain  nineteen 
men  over  its  establishment,  and  it  can  turn  out  exactly 
twelve  men  fit  for  guard  or  garrison  duty.    Two  battalions 
which  lately  left  Aldershot  for  Egypt  took  770  recruits  of 
less  than  one  year's  service  in  a  total  strength  of  1,695 
privates.    The  Marquess  of  Hartington's  answer  is  more 
damaging  even  than  these  figures  themselves  to  the  case 
of  the  War  Office.    He  parades  the  fact  that  fewer  men 
are  rejected  now   as  physically  unfit  than  in  1882,  as 
if  everybody  did  not  know  that  the  standard  has  been 
lowered.     He  could   not  deny  that  the  reports  on  re- 
cruiting  represented   the   quality   of  the   men   as   less  1 
than   good   in   forty-eight   districts,  as  against  twenty- 
nine.     The  utmost  he  can  say  is  that  the  boys  enlisted 
will  become  good  soldiers  in  time,  and  that  the  regi- 
ments   in  General    Graham's  army  fought  very  well, 
although  they  are  "  precisely  the  samo  men  who  have 
"  been  complained  of  and   cavilled  at  and  abused "  as 
recruits.^   If,  however,  the  present  system  is  ever  to  prove 
of  practical  value,  the  men  in  the  ranks  must  be  trust- 
worthy  while  they  are  there,  and  not  only  become  fit  for 
military  service  when  they  are  about  to  pass  into  the 
Reserve.    The  Marquess  of  Hartington's  citation  of  the 
men  who  fought  at  El  Teb  and  Tamanieb  was  peculiarly 
unhappy ;  for  those  regiments  have  been  for  some  time  on 
foreign  service,  and  have  therefore  been  filled  up  by  the  pick 
of  the  army  at  home.    It  is  also  just  as  well  not  to  over-  < 
look  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  General  Graham's 
force  consisted  of  marines  and  bluejackets. 

But,  even  if  the  Secretary  for  War  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  army  can  do  the  work  it  is  now  called  on  to  do,  he 
has  not  answered  its  critics.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
army  should  be  just  able  to  relieve  the  Colonial  garrisons, 
and  supply  a  few  thousand  men  now  and  then  for  an  ex- 
pedition when  subjected  to  careful  skimming.  The  country  ^ 
may  be  called  upon  to  find  an  army  of  sixty  or  ninety 
thousand  men  for  a  great  war.  If  that  call  were  made,  and 
it  may  be  made  between  this  week  and  next,  where  are 
those  two  or  three  army  corps  to  be  found  1  The  forty-four 
thousand  men  of  the  Reserve  are  there,  or  may  be,  but  be-  « 
hind  them  there  is  nothing  at  all.  The  mob  of  half-grown 
lads  at  present  in  our  barracks  are  utterly  unfit  for  foreign      \  } 
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service.  They  might  fight  a  battle,  but  they  would  only 
fill  the  hospitals  under  the  stream  of  a  prolonged  campaign. 
In  any  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  army,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  probability  of  a  war  on  a  large  scale 
steadily  in  view,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  force  must  be 
judged  by  its  capability  to  render  good  service  at  such  a 
crisis.  It  would  require  a  confidence  bordering  on  im- 
pudence in  any  Minister  to  assert  that  our  army  is  to  be 
trusted  for  any  such  work  in  its  present  state.  Lord 
Caedwell's  scheme,  however,  undertook  to  give  the  country 
an  army  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  could  supply  a  force  in 
the  field  bearing  at  least  the  same  proportion  to  our  popula- 
tion and  the  vast  armaments  of  the  Continent  as  the  army 
sent  to  the  Crimea  bore  to  those  of  the  time.  It  is  manifest 
that  we  are  in  no  such  state  of  readiness,  after  the  new  army 
organization  has  been  on  trial  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and, 
therefore,  Lord  Cardwell's  planhasfailed  to  keep  its  promise. 
The  failure  may  have  been  due  to  short  service  or  to  some 
other  cause,  but  in  any  case  it  is  palpable.  That  fact  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  manifest  duty  of  every  honest 
politician.  There  should  be  an  end  of  makeshifts  and 
juggling  with  figures,  and  a  resolute  effort  should  be  made 
to  put  an  end  for  good  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  a  danger 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  little  prospect  of  such  an  end.  The  Navy  Estimates 
as  introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  show  the  same 
parsimony,  the  same  pottering,  the  same  unwillingness  to 
face  facts.  But  as  they  are  to  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
Parliament  after  Easter  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on 
them  further  now. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

WE  have  so  much  of  technical  education  now  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  remember  how  young  the  term  is,  and 
how  meaningless  it  would  have  seemed  before  185 1.  The 
admirable  workmanship  of  the  French  and  Italian  objects 
then  exhibited  surprised  us  in  spite  of  their  execrable  taste. 
German  work  at  that  time,  except  in  the  one  department  of 
printing,  was  as  bad  as  English.    Our  workmen  were  intent 
entirely  on  cheap  imitations.    The  great  arts  of  the  makers 
of  furniture  were  veneering  and  graining ;  and  experiments 
were  daily  being  made  in  gutta-percha  and  papier-mache  as 
Substitutes  for  mahogany  and  oak.    It  was  the  same  in 
everything.  Nash's  plaster  for  stone  was  still  generally  in 
use,  and  was  even  then  being  employed  for  Buckingham 
Palace.    The  skilled  builder  of  thirty  years  ago  dicf  not 
see,  or  was  only  beginning  to  see,  that  Portland  cement 
and   Portland   stone   produced   very  different  effects  in 
architecture  even  with  the  same  design.     But  if  one  in 
a  thousand  knew  that  our  arts  were  all  out  of  joint,  not 
even  one  knew  how  to  set  them  right.     One  school  of 
critics  was  all  for  going  to  the  thirteenth  century  for 
examples,  and  there  was  perhaps  more  to  be  said  for  this 
view  than  for  any  other ;  but,  unfortunately,  plate  glass  and 
iron  girders  could  not  properly  work  in  with  true  mediaeval 
feeling.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Renascence  doctrine,  as  it 
was  called.    That  we  should  set  up  principles  for  ourselves 
and  work  them  out  under  new  conditions  did,  indeed,  occur 
as  an  idea  to  some,  but  in  practice  the  difficulties  were 
found  to  be  insuperable.   A  large  number  of  preachers  could 
£ay  "  Do  not,"  but  few  were  found  to  say  "Do." 

The  question  thus  presented  has  gradually  solved  itself. 
Our  workmen  of  the  better  sort  have  acquired  or  inherited 
better  traditions.  English  furniture,  for  example,  is,  in 
mere  market  value,  superior  now  to  French;  and  this 
is  no  accident — it  is  in  consequence  of  real  improvement 
in  the  two  items  of  design  and  execution.  Probably  we 
might  say  the  same  of  every  branch  of  art  industry 
with  the  single  exception  of  silver-working.  No  one 
in  England  can  design  and  make  such  a  cup  as  Samuel 
Pepys  gave  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company.  But  in  other 
things  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement.  Textile  fabrics, 
for  example,  bookbinding,  stone  and  brick  carving,  pottery^ 
glass,  coachmaking,  inlay— all  these,  and  many  more,  have 
partaken  of  the  same  advance,  and  are  all  superior  to 
what  they  were  a  single  generation  ago.  To  maintain  that 
advance  should  now  be  our  object,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  "City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute," 
in  spite  of  its  strange  title,  is  seriously  undertaking  the 
task.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Mercers'  Hall  in  Cheap,  a  most  satisfactory  report  was 
presented.  The  new  house  will  contain  properly  fitted 
laboratories,  workshops  and  drawing  offices,  under  a  pro- 


perly qualified  staff  of  teachers,  "with  a  view  to  give 
"  instruction  which  should  combine  the  elements  of  those 
"  fundamental  sciences  that  underlie  the  arts  and  manu- 
"  factures  with  as  much  of  a  practical  character  as  can  con- 
"  veniently  be  given  to  them."  The  practice  of  foreign 
schools  will  serve  for  example  as  well  as  for  warning,  though 
indeed  the  directors  will  not  have  far  to  look  from  their 
new  Brompton  home  for  a  little  example  and  a  great  deal 
of  warning.  Indeed,  while  we  read  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
speech  at  the  meeting,  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  what 
South  Kensington  was  to  do  for  the  working-man  in  the 
speeches  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.    Absit  omen  ! 

The  funds  for  this  great  undertaking  have  to  be  found 
by  voluntary  subscription.     The  Clothworkers'  Company 
has  come  forward  with  three  exhibitions,  and  other  similar 
donations  may  be  expected ;  but  the  Institute  has  exhausted 
its  funds,  if  not  its  credit,  to  build  and  furnish  the  new 
house.    It  might  have  attracted  fewer  subscriptions  had 
it  taken  the  success  of  Finsbury  College  as  an  indica- 
tion that  it  should  remain  where  it  was,  or  move,  if 
necessary,  rather  further,  perhaps,  to  the  eastward.  How- 
ever, so  far  the  Institute  has  prospered  under  Sir  F. 
Bramwell,  and  has  deserved  to  prosper,  though  the  death 
of  Sir  W.  Siemens  is  a  great  loss  to  the  governing  body. 
It  must  avoid  the  mistakes  which  have  brought  discredit 
on  even  more  promising  schemes.    In  its  new  neighbour- 
hood, as  we  have  observed,  it  will  require,  literally,  cir- 
cumspection. Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some 
of  the  City  Companies  are  beginning  to   come  forward 
with   pecuniary   assistance,  though  the  recent  policy  of 
threats  and  cajolements  is  not  precisely  calculated  to  open 
their  purses.    A  very  strong  appeal  has  been  made  directly 
to  the  so-called  "  Guilds,"  emphasized  by  a  letter  from  a  very 
exalted  personage.    An  idea  seems  to  prevail  that,  because 
a  charitable  and  social  body  is  called  by  the  name  of  a 
trade,  it  should  justify  its  existence  by  giving  largely  to 
advance  the  cause  of  technical  education  ;  but  those  who 
make  the  demand  should  remember  that  the  gift  is  as 
purely  voluntary  as  that  of  a  private  individual,  and  must 
divert  funds  which  would  otherwise  in  all  probability  be 
spent  on  some  different  but  equally  deserving  case.  To 
talk  about  the  funds  of  the  City  Companies  as  so  many  do 
is  either  nonsense  or  something  very  like  Communism. 


LASSOING  AND  BULL-TAILING. 

rpiIE  high  courage  and  agility  of  the  bull  have  caused  him  to 
J-  be  selected  as  an  object  of  sport  by  different  nations.  Our 
own  ancestors  could  find  no  better  way  of  procuring  amusement 
at  the  expense  of  the  noble  beast  than  the  brutal  plan  of  baiting 
him  with  dogs— a  practice  undeserving  of  the  name  of  sport,  and 
devoid  of  the  one  redeeming  point  in  the  Spanish  bull-fight, 
namely,  the  element  of  personal  risk  incurred  by  the  men  engaged 
in  it.    Bull-fighting  was,  with  certain  modifications  which  will 
be  mentioned  below,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  New 
World;  but  they  also  struck  out  for  themselves  there  some  new 
forms  of  sport  which  are  infinitely  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
as  affording  equal  opportunities"  for  the  display  of  activity  and 
skill  without  the  gross  cruelty  which  disgusts  one  in  the  Spanish 
bull-ring.    The  most  characteristic  of  these  is  the  use  of  the 
lasso.    This  instrument,  a  necessity  in  managing  the  herds  of 
cattle  that  range  over  the  vast  plains  of  America,  is  somewhat 
different  in  form  and  application  in  the  prairies  of  the  North  and 
the  pampas  of  the  South.    The  lasso  employed  by  the  gaucho 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  a  thin  rope  made  of  plaited  thongs  of 
raw  hide  ;  one  end  of  it  is  always  attached  to  a  ring  on  the  saddle- 
bow, so  that  when  any  animal  has  been  caught  in  its  coils  the 
horse  and  not  the  rider  has  to  hold  it  and  stand  the  strain.  The 
Mexican  lasso  (which,  by  the  way,  is  rarely  called  by  that  name, 
but  is  known  by  that  of  the  reata — the  rope  par  excellence)  is 
never  made  fastto  the  saddle  when  in  use.  Some  description  of  the 
Mexican  saddle  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  SDort. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  Arab  saddle  as  used  in  Spain.   The' tree 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  sloping  towards  each  other  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  but  without  a  ridge ;  they  are  separated  by  a 
space  of  about  three  inches  in  width,  and,  rising  towards  the 
pommel  and  cantle,  are  joined  there  above  the  level  of  the  horse's 
back,  so  that  the  weight  rests  on  his  ribs  without  touching  the 
backbone,  along  which  there  is  a  free  current  of  air,  even  when  the 
rider  is  on  his  seat.    The  cantle  is  very  high,  almost  like  that  of 
the  old  tilting  saddle  to  be  seen  in  any  armoury ;  the  pommel 
rises  to  a  neck  of  solid  wood,  which  spreads  out  to  a  flat  head 
sloping  forwards^  and  upwards.     This  is  called  the  cabeza  or 
head,  and  varies  in  size  according  to  fashion,  being  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  breakfast  plate.    In  saddles  intended  for  display  on  the 
paseo,  the  whole  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  rim  leading  up  to  it 
and  that  of  the  cantle,  is  covered  with  solid  silver,  often  beau- 
tifully embossed ;  but  in  those  intended  for  real  work  the  wood 
is  covered,  not  with  leather,  but  with  parchment  or  varnished 
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ran vas,_  glued  down.     Right  and  left  of  the  head,  and  just 
below  it,  hang  two  thongs  of  soft  deer  skin  ;  those  on  the 
near  side  are  used  for  tying  up  the  end  of  the  head-stall, 
which  always  forms  part  of  the  horse's  headgear,  while  those 
on  the  off  side  hold  the   reata,  neatly  coiled  up,  and  thus 
always  ready  to  the  riders  right  hand.    It  can  be  loosened  in  a 
moment  by  a  pull  at  the  thong.    The  stirrup?,  which  are  four  or 
u    *v     s  Wlde  and  six  J"gh,  are  of  iron,  often  inlaid  witli  silver  ; 
they  hang'  from  broad  straps,  which  go  round  one  side  of  the  tree. 
This  cumbrous  saddle  is  invariably  placed  on  a  leathern  saddle- 
cloth, called  the  vaqueriUa,  generally  made  of  goatskin,  with  the  hair 
on,  and  the  edges  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  ;  it  covers  the 
loins  of  the  horse,  and  is  fitted  underneath  with  large  pockets  or 
bags,  which  are  most  useful  on  a  journey.  On  top  of  this,  and  across 
the  horse's  back,  immediately  behind"the  cantle,  is  fastened  the 
scrape,  a  sort  of  plaid  with  a  diamond-shaped  pattern  in  the 
centre  ;  it  is  neatly  rolled  up  so  as  to  show  the  gay-coloured  dia- 
mond, and  is  tied  with  two  pairs  of  deerskin  thongs,  correspond- 
ing to  these  in  front.  A  long  holster  for  carrying  a  rifle  sometimes 
hangs  on  the  off  flank,  immediately  behind  the  rider's  thi«h ; 
while  a  sword  may  be  placed  diagonally  under  his  left  leg,  so  that 
the  handle  comes  just  where  he  wants  it  if  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  draw  it  in  a  hurry.    The  revolver,  an  inseparable  com- 
panion, is  rarely  placed  in  a  holster  on  the  horse,  but  is  worn  by 
the  prudent  ranchero  on  a  belt  round  his  waist,  so  as  never 
to  be  separated  from  him.    The  bridle  and  head-stall  are  not 
made  of  leather,  as  with  us,  but  of  thin  rope,  ornamented  with 
silver  bosses.    The  bit,  also  derived  from  the  Arabs,  is,  or  rather 
might  be,  a  very  severe  one  ;  the  curb  consists  of  a  solid  ring  of  iron 
passing  round  the  lower  jaw,  and  jointed  to  a  powerful  port,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  inside  the  horse's  mouth.    Great  leverage  is 
given  by  the  length  of  the  bars  outside,  from  the  bottom  ring  of 
which  hang  a  few  links  of  chain,  to  which  is  attached  the  single 
rope  rem;  this  is  formed  in  the  middle  into  a  loop,  which" is 
carried  loosely  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand;  no  grasping 
with  finger  and  thumb  is  required,  a  slight  touch  of  this  power- 
ful bit  being  sufficient  at  any  time  to  throw  the  horse  on  to 
his  haunches.    Mexican  horses  have  beautiful  mouths,  and  cannot 
be  ridden  by  any  one  who  wants  to  "hold  on  by  the  reins." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  right  hand  is  left  free  to  wield 
the  lasso ;  when  not  so  employed,  it  is  used  to  hold  the  eternal 
cigarette,  which,  not  being  gummed  together,  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  hps,  but  must  be  pinched  tight  by  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers.    The  Mexican  seat  is  very  different  to  ours;  the  legs 
are  nearly  straight,  the  knees  being  almost  thrown  back ;  they 
do  not_  grip  with  the  knees,  but  ride  by  balance,  and  sit  well 
down^  into  the  saddle ;  for  a  long  journey  it  is  perhaps  less 
fatiguing  than  ours.  There  are  no  fences  in  Mexico,  so  no  jumping 
is  required  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  with  the  high 
pommel.  The  horses  are  small,  rarely  exceeding  fifteen  hands,  and 
often  much  less ;  yet  they  carry  all  this  weight  without  apparent 
effort.    The  lasso  itself  is  a  rope  made  of  the  twisted  fibre  of  the 
maguey,  or  aloe,  known  in  European  markets  as  Sisal  hemp. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality ;  the  best  and  strongest 
are  twisted  so  extremely  tight  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  "un- 
twist the  strands.    One  end  is  worked  into  a  small  loop,  lined 
inside  with  leather,  through  which,  when  about  to  throw  the 
lasso,  the  other  end  is  passed.    The  rope  is  about  thirty  feet  long  ; 
about  one-third  of  it  is  formed  into  a  noose  which  is  grasped 
a  httle  above  the  loop— i.e.  where  the  rope  is  double ;  the  rest  of  it 
is  coiled  round  and  held  in  the  left  hand,  ready  to  let  go,  the 
extreme  end  being  kept  separate  and  of  course  retained?  The 
noose  should  hang  well  clear  of  the  ground  when  held  level  with 
the  shoulder,  and,  when-  open,  forms  a  circle  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter.    The  lasso  is  swung  over  the  head  and  left  shoulder, 
aud  back  over  the  right  shoulder,  a  peculiar  turn  of  the  wrist  as  it 
begins  to  return  keeping  the  noose  open.    It  is  thus  made  to  circle 
round  and  round  his  head  by  the  thrower  until  he  is  within  distance 
ot  his  object,  when  it  is  launched  and  flies  off  at  a  tangent,  the 
noose  assuming  a  circular  form,  and  settling  quietly  round  the 
object  aimed  at.  Before  it  settles  the  thrower  seizes  the  other  end 
with  his  right  hand,  and  gives  it  two  rapid  turns  round  the  cabeza, 
of  his  saddle,  so  as  to  get  a  purchase.    If  he  is  not  quick  enough 
at  this,  and  the  bull  tightens  the  rope  before  a  good  purchase  has 
been  effected,  the  result  is  that  the  fingers  get  caught  between  the 
rope  and  the  cabeza  and  very  much  injured.    It  is  no  unfrequent 
thing  to  see  a  man  who  has,  lost  one  or  two  fingers  in  learning  the 
art.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  exactitude  with  which  an  adept" will 
throw  the  lasso  from  or  to  any  point,  over  either  shoulder,  behind 
or  in  front.   There  is  no  credit  in  catching  a  bull  by  the  horns,  for 
he  cannot  be  thrown  by  them ;  but  considerable  skill  is  required  to 
pitch  the  noose  just  in  front  of  him  when  he  is  at  full  gallop,  so 
that  next  step  he  treads  into  it;  then,  on  its  being  tightened  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  rolls  over  in  the  dust.    The  horse",  too,  has  to  learn 
his  part  of  the  business,  and  bear  at  the  right  moment  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  he  might  be  thrown  instead  of  the  bull,  to 
which  indeed  he  is  often  inferior  in  weight.    It  is  considered  dis- 
graceful to  have  to  loosen  the  lasso,  and  to  let  the  bull  carry  it  off 
with  him.    A  good  hand  at  it  will  catch  by  either  leg  alone  a 
bull  galloping  past  at  any  angle.    The  most  difficult  feat  of  all  is 
to  lasso  him  round  the  quarters  when  at  full  gallop  at  the  moment 
when  his  hmd  legs  are  doubled  up  under  him.    Usually  the  noose 
slips  oil,  and  nothing  happens ;  but  if  it  be  thrown  precisely  at  the 
right  instant,  his  hind  legs  are  pinned  tight  up  under  his  belly,  and 
he  is  brought  to  a  standstill  iu  the  position  of  a  sitting  dog.  look- 
ing indescribably  silly  in  such  an  unwonted  position.    These  and 


other  feats  of  lassoing  are  seen  at  their  best  at  a  hacienda,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  herradero,  when  the  young  bulls  are 
dnvenin  from  the  plains,  thrown  down,  and  marked  with  a  hot  iron 
with  the  initials  of  their  proprietors'  names.  Friends  and  neigh- 
bours come  together  from  afar,  and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  dis- 
play of  dexterity  and  horsemanship. 

Another  peculiarly  Mexican  sport— to  colear,  or  "tail "  the  bull- 
may  be  seen  to  advantage  at  such  meetings  as  these.  As  Englishman 
in  India  when  out  "  pig-sticking '"  ride  against  one  another  for  the 
honour  of  the  first  spear,  so  do  the  young  rancheros  in  Mexico 
race  tor  the  tail  of  the  bull.    Two  horsemen  ride  up  on  either 
flank  of  a  bull,  who  gallops  off  head  down  and  tail  extended ; 
whichever  gets  up  to  him  first,  when  within  touching  distance 
reaches  down  his  hand  as  low  as  his  stirrup,  and  grasps  the  tail 
by  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end,  with  which  he  takes  a  turn  round 
his  hand;    He  then  lifts  his  leg  over  the  bull's  tail,  so  as  to  get  a 
good  "  nip  "  at  it  between  his  knee  aud  the  saddle,  while  at  the 
same  moment  he  spurs  his  horse  with  the  other  heel,  and  makes 
hmi  rush  suddenly  forward,  and  a  little  on  one  side.    If  done 
right,  the  bull  is  spun  round,  thrown  off  his  hind  legs,  and  rolls 
over  in  the  dust.    If  the  momentum  of  the  horseman  be  not  suffi- 
cient, or  be  not  applied  at  the  right  moment,  the  bull  does  not  fall, 
while  the  horse  frequently  does.    At  any  rate,  the  other  rider 
gets  a  chance,  and  in  his  turn  lays  hold  of  the  tail.    Most  excitino- 
races  are  the  result,  but  a  bull  who  has  been  coleado  before  will 
frequently  baffle  his  adversaries  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing 
to  gallop,  for  a  throw  can  only  be  effected  when  he  is  at  his  best  pace. 
"  Once  bit,  twice  shy,''  holds  good  with  him.    No  shouting  and 
yelling  "  Ah,  toro,"  has  any  effect  on  him  if  he  has  once  felt"  that 
nasty  tug  at  his  tail ;  he  either  trots  sulkily  on,  or  else  faces  round 
and  presents  his  horns  instead  of  the  other  extremity  to  his  enemy. 
A  Mexican  always  considers  a  bull,  no  matter  whose  it  be,  fair 
game.   Even  when  travelling  quietly  along  the  road,  if  he  sees  one 
feeding  at  a  distance,  he  will  dash  off  after  him  like  wildfire  in 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  colear  him,  or  at  least  to  roll  him  over 
with  his  reata ;  and  no  word  in  the  voluble  Spanish  vocabulary 
is  bad  enough  for  poor  toro  if  he  declines  to  show  sport. 

Most  Mexican  cities  are  provided  witli  a  /jtea  de  toros,  but  a 
bull  fight  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  Sunday  amusement  that  it 
is  in  Spain.    Moreover,  the  picadores,  instead  of  being  mounted 
on  wretched  screws  which  they  take  no  sort  of  pains  to  keep  from 
being  gored,  are  very  often  young  rancheros  showing  off  their 
own  horses  ;  it  becomes  therefore,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a 
fair  contest  between  horseman  and  bull,  and  the  rider  must  do  the 
best  he  knows  to  prevent  his  steed  from  being  touched  by  the 
horns  of  his  active  antagonist.    Amateur  fights,  in  which  the  bulls 
are  not  killed,  but  only  worried,  are  often  got  up  at  haciendas  in 
honour  of  a  distinguished  guest.    Mexicans  delight  in  all  kinds  of 
fancy  methods  of  irritating  them.  Two  men,  for  instance,  are  put  into 
a  large  pair  of  scales  made  of  hide  ;  the  bull  tosses  one,  and  down 
comes  the  other.  Sometimes  life-size  images  are  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  pith  toys  with  a  leaden  bottom,  which  jump  up  as  fast  as 
the  bull  knocks  them  over.    A  most  dangerous  performance  is  to 
ride  a  bull.    He  is  first  thrown  with  a  lasso,  and  held  fast  while  a 
rope  is  knotted  round  him  like  a  surcingle;  a  man  then  bestrides 
him,  holding  on  to  this  rope,  and  the  bull  is  loosed.  Ofi'he  rushes, 
bellowing  and  kicking  under  the  unaccustomed  burden :  and  woe 
betide  the  foolhardy  rider  if  the  rope  should  give ;  he  is'  gored  to 
death  long  before  the  bystanders  can  distract  the  attention  of  the 
infuriated  animal.    The  bull  must  be  lassoed  and  held  by  his  hind 
and  fore  legs  before  the  man  can  dismount  with  safety.    Many  a 
broken  limb,  if  not  worse,  is  the  result  of  such  sports  as  these  ;  but 
their  practice  has  not  been  without  its  value  in  producing  a  race 
of  horsemen  whose  seat  and  hands  will  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  riders  in  the  world. 


"ORIOX"  HOEXE. 


TN  a  farewell  utterance  to  his  American  friends  Mr.  Matthew 
J-  Arnold  spoke  of  himself  as  entirely  sustained  and  encouraged 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  literary  class.    "  Should  the  literary  cfass 
cease  to  support  me,"  he  said,  "  I  should  fall."    In  the  case  of  a 
very  old  man  who  has  just  passed  away,  the  fate  which  Mr.  Arnold 
fantastically  and  needlessly  supposed  for  himself  was  actually 
realized.    The  poet  of  Orion  aud  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  sup- 
ported by  the  literary  class,  and  about  thirty  years  ago  that  class 
removed  its  support  from  him,  and  he  declined  into  obscurity. 
If  Mr.  Home  had  died  in  1S44,  instead  of  1884,  there  can  be 
no  question   that   he  would  have  taken   his  place  at  once 
among  the  principal  stars  of  the  Victorian  constellation.  He 
was  admired  by  all  his  contemporaries,  aud  most  of  all  by  the 
greatest.    Leigh  Hunt  and  Edgar  Toe,  Walter  Savage  Landor 
and  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  accepted  him  as 
without  question  belonging  to  their  kith  and  kin  ;  and  though 
he  never  reached  the  general  public,  he  possessed  from  the  first 
that  inner  and  professional  recognition  which  is,  usually,  so  much 
safer  than  the  light  plaudits  of  the  crowd.    Of  the  poet  who  died 
in  such  obscurity  last  week,  Carlyle  declared  that  "  the  fire  of  the 
stars  "  was  in  him,  and  G.  H.  Lewes  that  he  was  "a  man  of  the 
most  unquestionable  genius."   But  the  works  that  called  forth  this 
praise  were  produced  during  a  single  oasis  of  seven  years  in  a 
desert  of  fourscore,  and  the  beautiful  things  he  wrote  in  his  prime 
were  obscured  by  the  mass  of  poor  things  written  almost  until  the 
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™wi  deat\  He  FeSents  U3  therefore  with  a  curious  and 
patnetic  literary  phenomenon. 

l-ft?!!?  (wury  H°rn?  Was  torn  so  exac%  at  midnight  on  the 
ca >e  W°t      6  ^  ^o1  itC°uld  ^  decided  whether  he 

cauiemto  the  world  in  1S02  or  in  1803.    He  showed  no  early 

&Eft?*  t0  l6tter^  He  Wi8hed  t0  be  a  tidier?  and  S 
Tn^  lioT  +lf  3rmy.-  vHe,went  t0  school  at  Tottenham,  where 
lorn  Keats  the  poet's  brother,  and  Charles  Wells,  the  author  of 
Joseph  and  hlS  Brethren,  were  his  schoolfellows.  An  interest  no 
reminiscence  which  he  was  ready  to  repeat  in  old  a^wLthaThe 
was  scampering,  out  of  school  one  frosty  afternoonT  when  he  saw 
the  surgeon  s  trap  at  the  schoolhouse  door,  and  John  Keats  hoIoS 
the  reins,  and  nodding  on  the  box  with  sleep.  Horne  threw  a 
snowball  at  the  great  poet,  who  was  then  better  known  as  a  de- 
termined fellow  with  his  fists,  saw  it  break  on  Keats's  hat  and 
fled  round  the  corner  from  fear  of  condign  chastisement  At 

!££""&££ ,*  ^  ?h'SS  Hitch-er,  the  trim  "educaiion^ 
Demon"    tT         th\hls,t017  of  Shelley  as  "the  Brown 
£   tHe7^  t0  the  sava?e  Practical  joke  played  on 

Tom  Keats,  which  severed  the  friendship  between  JoVKeatS 
and  Charles  Wells;  and  when  Mrs.  Shelley,  after  hei  widow- 
hood, arrived  in  London,  Home  was  the  first  0  call  upon  her  and 

EtftT  Tr0W"  Charles  ™s  haS  indeed 
nun  to  Le]gh  Hunt,  and  he  was  thus  in  the  centre  of  thaf 

2  hL*  wMch  h"s  "z  sor«h °  " 


i  ■  +  i  j.    0   .  r^"""-         wus  uesunea.  as 

iSJS'SSj^ST!'5  bUu  juSt  When  he  sh0ll]d  ha™  entered  the 
Koyal  Military  College,  he  was  lured  away  to  America  by  an 
adventurous  friend  who  had  dreams  of  assisting  at  the  declaration 
^Mexican  independence.    Horne  entered  the  Mexican  navy  as  a 

Zit cdt00V  f  r iDent  part  uDder  ^ *  S  HS! 

^eia  Cruz  and  at  the  siege  of  San  Juan  Ulloa.    He  was 
a  vigorous  and  spirited  young  fellow,  and  then,  no  doubt  as  liter 

fZfl  Jt  10f-  ■  }>  was  certainl?  in  a  spirit  of"  bustiousness" 
that  he  stripped  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Vera  Cruz  and  very 
nearly  penned,  not  by  an  ill-directed  Spanish  canno  'but  by  a 
fatally  calculating  shark.  A  little  later  on,  again  through  sheer* 
foolhardiness,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  S&lSS^PnSto 

Indian  tribes,  the  Mohawks,  the  Hurons,  and  the  One  das^nd 
after  many  strange  adventures  found  himself  at  NiaSa  HeTe 
for  a  wager,  he  must  needs  bathe  under  the  cataract and  was 
dragged  out  more  dead  than  alive,  with  two  of  hi  "ribs  bioken 
hmZ»6T  getting  well,  at  the  Niagara  Hotel,  he  played 
biUiards  with  some  gentlemanly-looking  men,  who  relieved  EX  of 
the  last  of  the  hard-earned  Mexican  doubloons     He  worVe A ht 

trw  v  h?hafrr,,se  ?•  ■? iB* and  ^  ^  £? SrSc 

,  ;  .  At  last'  after  adventures  equalled  only  by  those  of  the 
cheerful  young  persons  who  take  ship  in  M.  Jules  Verne  s  &7 
hghtful  romances,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  London  WJ, 
his  relations  and  friends  killed  the  fatted  ca f  Tn  hi Tonour  ^ 
Among  these  friends  was  an  old  gentleman,  a  Mr  §££  who 
showed  so  strong  a  tendency  to  adopt  him  ha t  Horn  "  took 1  £ 
name    It  was  more  a  joke  than  anything  else  a  first  and  as  Hfi 

name  is  still  given  Richard  Henry  Horn-  R„Y  £ '  TI'  1  ? 
whole  01  las  early  youth.    It  was  in  trL  *-W  k       ccuP.lecl  "»? 

however,  contains  all  that  is  best  £,  Homes  ^KSf 
tion.    For  his  reputation's  sake  he  should  ha™  w    1  f  Produc- 
ago    In  1837  he  published  his  hi  Seal  tr  "edv  of  f S  JT 
ff-"    ^  was  well  received,  and  in  5Sil22  yL  h 
out  his  tragical  scene  called  7i5e  5e««A  of         „,  4  bl0u^»t 

analogous  to  aprovefbe  by  Alfrer u  7  (  u  the  Poem  mi'st 
T7„  r  .      T  -v  A1'ieu  ue  Musset  which  we  tiosspsc:  ;n 

1844,  he  published  in  two  volume*  his  eritmkl  Li  j.t!  »  y' 
rary  literature,  entitled  j  New  sS^of  ^Aa^lT^1^: 
genri^d  the  five  works  which  fo"Sff thtadfi ^avMed^ 
Home  by  his  most  eminent  contemporari^  and  it  Ju  vT 

The  decline  of  his  poetic  felicity  was  almost  sudden.    After  the 


7   '  S'  :W  TSaoPal-  a    failure'  and  the  miracle-play  of  Judas 

+«<-„n         1 1       '  jr^aiu  to  nis  own  writings  and  bp  vona 

totally  unable  to  see  any  difference  between  the  fiascos  of  his  la^r 
years  and  the  impassioned  and  melodious  verse  ?o  ?  his  Zt 

adventure "his  noT^lf,  he  P1?^11  0nce  ™»  ^o  rl 
aaventuie.    It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  article  to  chronicle  all  the 

lZTySuu  Undert00k>  a11  ^  enterprises  he  dashed Tnto  all  he 
ha  rbreadth  escapes  which  he  courted.  He  was  sub-editor  of 
Household  Words  under  Charles  Dickens,  and   Special  Corre- 

fi^V;-11!  ^-^0^^^  ^  thS  paper  wat 
first  started  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Irish  famine.  In  18C2  HoTne 

lack  of  , Anrt»1»>»dperhap.  no  man  of  letter  has  e^er  b  en 
gck  of  so  many  trades  as  he  had  been  before  he  came  back  aS 
He  was  Commander  of  the  Gold  Escort,  and,  happy  in  his  semt 
S  seTP  ThK7'  tons  of  goTfrom  BaSt 

Government  TM,  f"^  fPP0mted  G.oId  Commissioner  to  the 
uoveinment.  It  is  hinted  that  certain  innocent  pranks  the  result 
of  spirits  more  ebullient  than  words  can  say,  brought  thi^  anno  nt 

tr'w0ataerhwofkd0Se;-  I""  Vei!  atiIe  P°6t  ^eTWtaSerrf 
himself^nt.'Tf  ,7hl^  8Up.pl7  the  Cit^  0f  Melbourne;  threw 
himself  into  the  cultivation  of  the  cactus,  for  the  encouragement  of 

til""?-1   -dn  finally  took  part  in  the  fii-sf  large 

PursS  aT6n  7i  ,°,ther  and  Sti11  more  eccentric  modes  of 
pursuing  a  livelihood  led  him  at  last,  in  1864,  to  return' to 

England,  without  having  secured  lasting  profit  Am  anV  one  of 
his  thousand  enterprises,  the  only  solid  emolument  from  them  all 
being  certain  medals  and  cups  which  he  had  amassed  by  feats  of 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Melbourne.  Mr.  Horne  would  have 
SKTSI?!  thiU  bi0?raphiCal  s]-tchoefWhimdshou  d 
Even  in  old  »™  \  ,  ™  f  P°Werful  and  intrePid  dimmer, 
l^ven  in  old  age,  when  past  his  seventieth  year,  he  was  onlv  too 

ot  natation.    He  was  certainly  on  the  borders  of  eVhtv  before  be 

SUSaW^^-f  ^^^P^-an^s'stg^ 
ms  playing  on  the  guitar,  his  swimming,  his  bendino-  0f  a  noker 
on  his  lore-arm.  In  men  of  genius  the  intellectual  vivacity  usuaS 
revLeUmVeS  ^  but  in  his  case  it  was  exactly  thl 

in  hC!rr'  58  n0t,tLe  Pkce  in  Whicb  Lislife  can  be  described 
a  b  inpLr  'lnC7l  ™™io™  a  Peonage  will  surely  not  lack 
PSf(f  In  tb?  meantime  we  must  dedicate  the  short  space 
le  t  to  us  to  an  examination  of  his  work,  of  the  best  which  he  E 
1 dumig  those  f  ven  years  of  fugitive  vitality.    Will  K  H 

S?ACnf^m^  01  las*  g«ion,  and  certain 
affirmative     w!  o       I     0Dg'  D.s^ould  eagerly  answer  in  the 

rf  2  b°0,,S  *'  a  iiSli™si»«tivele»e  r'TZ  music 

1  to.      «  5  '»f'  PMsages  i,  wholly  worthy  of  the  ™« 

MM?  S  r*/  n  i"  ,*b°",°t"  10  ™™»  »»'!  discriminatin. 


THE  FIGHTING  IX  THE  SOUDAN. 
I  T1  W1'^? 1  0Pemti?ns  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  suggest  some  very 
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notice.  But  no  German  Army  Corps  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  transport  itself  with  its  equipment  for  the  dis- 
tance of  an  easy  tour  by  road  or  rail.  With  regard  to  France, 
the  absolute  unsuitableness  of  a  conscription  army  under  de- 
mocratic management  for  foreign  service  could  hardly  be  better 
shown  than  by  the  enormous  delay  which  has  taken  place  before 
the  French  army  was  able  to  meet  even  so  insignificant  a  foe  as 
that  which  awaited  it  in  Tonquin,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
campaign  there  has  been  fought,  not  by  the  French  army  proper, 
but  by  marines,  Turcos,  foreign  legionaries,  and  miscellaneous 
troops  of  this  kind  and  that.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
English  army  is  supposed  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything,  while  the  presence  of  an  expeditionary 
force  in  Egypt,  and  the  accidental  but  most  important  advan- 
tage of  the  scene  of  operations  being  the  highway,  and  the 
time  of  operations  being  the  season  of  the  regular  going  to  and 
fro  of  English  troops  between  England  and  India,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  That  a  practically  efficient  force  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  was  got  together  under  General  Graham  the  event 
proved,  but  that  it  was  not  got  together  in  the  best  way  is 
certain.  It  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  England  that,  with  an 
army  of  occupation  established  for  nearly  two  years  past  in 
Egypt,  and  within  easy  reach  of  permanent  English  stations  like 
Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Aden,  the  transport  should  have  been  so 
deficient  as  it  was  and  is.  It  is  still  more  disgraceful  (because  the 
fault  can  only  be  set  down  to  individual  obstinacy  or  crotchet) 
that  the  force  should  have  been  left  so  destitute  of  artillery.  The 
attempt  in  such  a  case  to  make  machine-guns  do  the  work  is,  and 
always  must  be,  foredoomed  to  failure,  not  to  mention  that  it  is 
extremely  unfair  on  the  navy,  which  has  to  do  at  great  risk  and 
under  unfavourable  circumstances  the  work  which  the  army  ought 
to  do  and  is  only  too  auxious  to  do.  Machine-guns  in  their 
proper  places  are  capital  things.  Behind  a  stockade  with  a  clear 
space  round  it,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  are  invaluable,  and  now  that  they  are  to  be  had  indispen- 
sable ;  but,  admirable  as  they  are  for  defence,  they  are  very  bad 
■weapons  for  attack,  and  especially  for  what  may  be  called  ex- 
ploring attack.  They  have  neither  the  range  nor  the  penetration, 
nor  the  peculiar  pioneer  faculty,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  modern 
artillery.  In  a  long-range  duel  before  battle  they  are  inferior 
even  to  rifles.  They  are  perfectly  useless  in  clearing  the  enemy 
out  from  scrub  or  broken  ground  or  deep  depressions  in  advance 
of  an  infantry  force.  In  case  of  a  sudden  attack  from  under 
cover  they  are  at  a  grave  disadvantage,  for  at  short  range  their 
charges  neither  make  the  familiar  "  lane "  through  an  attack- 
ing force,  like  solid  shot,  nor  scatter  death  all  about  like  shells. 
They  simply  kill  the  first  few  men  a  dozen  times  over,  and  leave 
the  followers  unharmed.  Lord  Hartington's  plea  about  horse 
artillery  is  absurd.  The  difficulty  of  watering  and  foddering  the 
horses  extends  equally  to  cavalry,  of  which,  fortunately  and 
exceptionally,  this  particular  force  had  a  fair  and  a  most  invalu- 
able supply.  And  if  Lord  Hartington  thinks  that  horse  artillery 
cannot  go  wherever  cavalry  can,  let  him  ask  some  one  who  knows 
the  history  of  Indian  campaigns.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
better  composition  of  the  force  would  have  saved  many  lives,  and 
made  the  victories  much  more  effective.  It  is  not  worthy  of  an 
English  Ministry  to  rely  on  such  a  telegram  as  that  from  General 
Graham  to  the  effect  that  he  "could  do  without  more  guns."  A 
man  does  not  use  that  phrase  unless  he  knows  that  it  is  a  case, 
practically,  of  Hobson's  choice. 

On  the  second  point  there  is  less  to  be  said.  It  is  a  special  fault 
of  English  habits  in  military  matters  as  well  as  in  civil  that  parti- 
cular ideas  are  wont  to  be  ridden  to  death,  and  certainly  the 
"  square  "  idea  was,  in  one  sense,  ridden  to  a  good  many  deaths  at 
Tamanieb  or  Tamasi.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  merest  amateur 
in  matters  military  that  it  is  a  difficult  formation  to  keep  up  in 
advance,  especially  on  broken  ground  ;  but  the  result  even  of  the 
Second  Brigade's  temporary  disaster  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
unfavourable  to  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  that  disaster  may, 
as  usual,  be  most  safely  taken  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  several 
causes,  on  each  of  which  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  separately. 
To  talk  of  a  scare,  a  bolt,  and  so  forth  is  simply  absurd.  The 
smoke  will  not  do  as  a  cause  by  itself.  It  seems  both  improbable 
and  unhistorical  that  the  head  of  the  square  simply  ran  away 
from  the  rest  in  its  hurry  to  charge,  and  a  failure  of  exact  co- 
incidence in  orders  to  the  leading  and  flank  companies  can  have 
been  but  momentary.  But  all  these  three  things  working  to- 
gether no  doubt  threw  the  square  out  of  exact  formation ;  and 
the  undue  nearness  of  the  enemy  (who  could  not  be  driven  out 
of  their  cover,  as  they  should  have  been,  by  a  preliminary  can- 
nonade, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  guns  were  not  there  to 
do  it)  enabled  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  mishap.  On  the 
other  hand,  probably  no  mishap  of  the  kind  was  ever  better 
redeemed,  and  certainly  no  Continental  troops  in  the  wars  of 
the  last  twenty  years  have  stood  so  severe  a  trial  better.  The 
most  mischievous  tendency  of  modern  scientific  war  is  that  it 
reduces  everything  either  to  a  game  at  long  bowls  or  a  trial  of 
tactics.  For  instance,  when  the  Germans  advanced  into  Normandy 
and  Maine,  many  sanguine  people  expected  that  the  abundant 
cover  of  that  district  would  give  the  French  a  great  opportunity. 
Yet  it  was  again  and  again  observed  that  no  sooner  had  the  flank 
of  a  line  of  hedges,  orchards,  sunk  lanes,  or  what  not,  been  turned 
by  the  Germans  than  the  French  without  attempting  resistance 
took  to  their  heels.  Germans  have  cooler  heads,  and  are  indivi- 
dually better  gymnasts  than  the  French.  But,  though  a  German 
square  might  not  have  shown  the  gap  which  let  the  Arabs  in,  it 


is  pretty  certain  that  it  would  not  have  rallied  better  than  Davis's 
Brigade. 

The  third  point,  which  is  in  a  manner  connected  with  this,  is  the 
suitableness  of  the  actual  equipment  of  the  soldier  for  such  tussles 
as  that  of  Tamasi.  As  usual,  infinite  suggestions  have  been  made 
tending  generally  to  the  substitution  of  something — revolvers, 
bowies,  creeses,  kookeries,  short  Roman  swords,  and  what  not — 
for  the  bayonet.  The  most  practical  and  valid  answer  proffered  has 
been  that  it  will  be  time  to  coudemn  the  bayonet  when  the 
private  soldier  has  been  properly  taught  to  use  it  in  single 
combat,  which  he  certainly  is  not  now.  That  there  is  no  weapon 
so  easily  adaptable,  and  so  little  cumbersome  when  not  in  active 
use,  as  the  bayonet  is  certain,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  need 
for  such  use  as  it  came  into  at  Tamanieb  does  not  occur  except  at 
the  rarest  intervals.  But  it  must  probably  be  admitted  that  any 
weapon  which,  like  the  bayonet,  can  only  be  used  with  two  hands, 
and  those  wide  apart,  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  a  rough  and  ,j 
tumble  fight  at  close  quarters,  where  a  great  number  of  men  are 
engaged  together.  Those  who  appeal  to  the  feats  of  the  bayonet 
in  skilled  hands  at  assaults  of  arms  forget  that  in  that  case  there 
is  plenty  of  space.  Still,  spears  and  swords  of  any  length  being 
out  of  the  question  for  a  linesman  (who  is  quite  sufficiently 
burdened  and  occupied  by  his  rifle),  and  bowies  and  all  similar 
weapons  having  the  obvious  drawback  of  want  of  reauh  (unless 
used  navaja  fashion,  which  leaves  the  user  defenceless  against  a 
fresh  attack),  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  the  bayonet.  1 
But  that  instruction  in  it  should  be  real  personal  instruction,  and 
not  mere  bayonet  drill,  is  certain ;  and  probably  much  might  be 
done  to  improve  its  quality  as  well  as  that  of  the  regulation 
sword. 

As  for  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  men,  the  result  of  the 
two  battles  is  the  best  possible  criterion.    Of  the  rumours  of  dis-  ' 
content  and  grumbling  which  have  been  communicated  by  some 
correspondents  too  much  must  not  be  made.    There  never  was  a  i 
camp  yet  in  which  there  was  not  plenty  of  ■.Tumbling,  and  though, 
it  is  usually  kept  from  the  ears  of  the  public,  that  wholesome 
reticence,  with  other  traditions,  is  necessarih  discarded  in  a  period 
of  special  correspondence.    But  it  i9  extremely  probable  that  some 
soreness  of  feeling  does  exist  in  the  force,  ai.d  except  on  the  very 
high  ground  that  a  soldier  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  , 
obey  orders  and  kill  "  twa  at  a  blow,''  it  is  not  dilficult  to  under- 
stand and  in  a  way  to  excuse  it.    The  obvious  faults  iu  the  con- 
stitution and  equipment  of  the  force  which  have  been  pointed 
out  above  are  quite  certain  not  to  be  made  light  of  on  the  spot, 
and  they  are  exactly  such  faults  as  may  not  unrea:>onably,  so 
long  as  the  resentment  does  not  affect  the  performance  of  duty,  be 
resented  because  they  pre9s  hardly  on  everybody.     The  most 
ignorant  private  of  General  Graham's  little  army  knows  ;  erfectly 
well  that  he  has  had  harder,  more  exhausting,  and  more  dangerous  ^ 
work  to  do  because  men  who  sit  comfortaoiy  iu  Downing  Street 
would  not  take  the  trouble,  or  for  some  political  reason  refused, 
to  give  the  proper  orders  for  organizing  the  force.    The  regiments 
which  have  been  so  severely  handled,  the  sailors  who  have  had 
to  do  the  duty  of  gunners  and  beasts  o    burden  at  once,  are 
as  well  aware  as  any  home  critic  that,  if  the  gunners  proper  who 
are  fretting  at  their  forced  inaction  in  Cairo  nad  been  on  the  spot, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  the  tatigue,  lo.>s,  Miid  danger  of  Teb 
and  Tamanieb  would  have  been  infinitely  lessened.    Last  of  all, 
though  soldiers  are  supposed  to  have  no  politics,  it  is  impossible  , 
that  the  morale  of  any  troops  should  not  lie  slightly  affected  by  ' 
the  utterly  unintelligible  and  aimless  nature  of  the  operations 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.    When  the  very  Ministers  » 
who  order  them  are  unable  to  give  a  reason  tor  what  has  been  I 
done  in  the  past,  and  a  plan  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  impatience  whit  h  always  hcc  rupanies 
action  that  the  actor  cannot  understand,  should  be  shown  on 
the  spot.    Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  conduct  of 
officers  (omitting  the  slight  slip  at  Tamanit  0)  and  men  in  the  ^ 
actual  fighting;  and  of  that  fitrhtiug  itself,  if  it  was  not  on  a  ' 
large  scale,  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  for  its  *cale  no  European  J 
force  has  recently  done  anything  more  creditable.    N  or,  except  , 
for  the  incomprehensible  blunder  of  the  b.ood  money  offered  for 
Osman  Digma,  which  is  probably  a  result  of  the  bewildei  uient  com-  j 
rnunicated  by  contagion  from  home,  and  the  apparent  fault  of  j 
judgment  in  keeping  the  troops  exposed  to  a  fire  which  they  could 
not  return  during  the  night  before  Tamann-b,  is  there  anything! 
but  praise  due  to  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,    i'o  go  beyond  this  * 
would  be  here  out  of  place. 


THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  PROFESSORSHIP. 

THE  appointment  of  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  Heyius  Professorship 
of  History  at  Oxford  on  Saturday  last  was  generally  "cpected,  » 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  An  unu.-ual  delay  1:1  makirig 
the  appointment  gave  rise  to  many  foolisn  ru  n  urs,  :  id  other 
names  were  mentioned  "on  good  authority,''  with  no  betl  f  reason 
than  the  wishes  of  those  who  concocted  Tories  of  oilers  which 
were  never  made.  As  Dr.  Stubbs  will,  it  is  understood,  continue 
to  hold  the  Professorship  during  next  term,  until  the  end  of  the 
academical  year,  the  nomination  of  his  successor  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  unduly  delayed,  and  if  Mr.  Freeman  wonders  I  it  there  1 
should  have  been  any  signs  of  slackness  in  acknowledging  his 
claims  to  the  chair,  he  need  oniy  recall  some  ot  his  owa  public 
utterances  to  find  good  reason  for  hesitation  as  to  his  appointment. 
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It  is  no  light  matter  to  give  office  to  a  man  who  is  wont  to  speak 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  At  the  same  time  no  other  appointment 
would  have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  the  students  of  history. 
Other  men  indeed  there  are  who  would  ha  ve  ful  filled  the  duties  of  the 
professorship  worthily  ;  but  there  is  no  one  so  widely  known  as  an 
historian,  both  here  and  in  other  countries,  no  riper  scholar  and 
none  whose  grasp  of  European  history,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  his.  If  history  were  taught  in  the  scientific  fashion 
Mr.  Freeman  has  long  advocated,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  unity  and  con- 
tinuity by  doing  away  with  the  arbitrary  division  into  ancient 
and  modern,  no  better  professor  of  the  science  could  be  found. 
As  it  is,  it  is  evident  from  his  books  that,  in  teaching  any  of  the 
little  "periods"  in  which  the  Oxford  tutors  delight,  he  will 
lecture  with  an  authority  to  be  gained  only  from  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  more  prolific  perhaps 
than  ia  generally  known ;  for  some  of  his  earlier  books  failed 
io  gain  a  wide  circulation,  and  have  almost  passed  out  of  re- 
membrance ;  while,  many  as  the  volumes  are  which  bear  his 
name,  they  represent  only  a  part  of  his  literary  work.  Few 
probably  of  our  readers  have  ever  seen  the  little  book  of  his- 
torical poems  which  he  published  long  ago  conjointly  with  Sir  G. 
(then  Mr.)  Cox,  or  The  History  of  Architecture,  published  in  1S49, 
or  the  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Window  Tracery,  which  followed 
shortly  after— books  full  of  promise,  but  belonging  to  almost 
"boyish  days,  and  instinct  with  a  sentimental  ecclesiasticism,  long 
a?o  cast  aside  by  the  advocate  of  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
Church.    Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  have  given  the  first  public  evi- 
dence of  what  was  in  him  by  publishing  a  bright  little  volume  on 
The  History  of  the  Saracens,  founded  on  some  lectures  delivered 
in  Edinburgh  in  1855,  which  still  finds  many  readers.    Of  all  the 
thirty  volumes  or  more  that  he  has  published  during  about  the 
same  number  of  years,  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the 
I)ook  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.    That  even  this  work  is  im- 
perfect is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  all  things ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  any  future  historian  will  lessen 
the  reputation  for  exact  scholarship  and  exhaustive  research  founded 
on  this  great  achievement.    Invariably  lucid  in  expression,  Mr. 
Freeman's  style  of  writing  has  nevertheless  repelled  some  readers 
by  its  lack  of  ease  and  its  extraordinary  diffuseness.    The  drums 
and  trumpets  which  are  fitting  accompaniments  of  a  military  spec- 
tacle would  quickly  weary  us  if  they  sounded  in  our  ears  whenever 
we  took  our  walks  abroad  ;  and  Mr.  Freeman's  heroic  style,  how- 
ever suited  to  the  description  of  a  great  battle,  becomes  tedious 
when  employed  in  narrating  the  course  of  ordinary  events.  Pro- 
hably  the  best  part  of  his  literary  work  has  been  done ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Historical  Geography,  his  later  publications  have 
been  the  repetition  of  a  more  than  twice-told  tale.    Yet  when  the 
reader  ia  inclined  to  be  impatient  at  finding  familiar  truths  enforced 
•over  and  over  again  in  each  new  volume,  he  should  remember  that 
their  very  familiarity  is  due  to  Mr.  Freeman's  work.    That  work 
indeed  has  borne  a  foremost  place  in  the  advance  made  in  the 
study  of  history  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  will 
leave  an  abiding  mark  on  the  development  of  historical  scholar- 
ship.   Neither  his  University  nor  his  College  has  been  backward 
jn  acknowledging  Mr.  Freeman's  merits.     Trinity,  which  has 
already  had  the  honour  of  supplying  Oxford  with  such  a  Professor 
as  Dr.  Stubbs,   and  where  Mr.  Freeman  holds  an  Honorary 
Fellowship,  will  welcome  his  appointment  as  a  fresh  distinction, 
and  though  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  the  new  Professor  has  not 
some  difficulties  before  him— difficulties  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  his  own  utterances— we  believe  that  Oxford  generally,  and 
above  all  the  teachers  of  history,  will  receive  him  with  the  honour 
due  to  such  an  eminent  scholar.    The  work  of  teaching  which 
now  lies  before  him  is  no  less  important  than  the  career  of  "author- 
ship in  which  he  has  hitherto  excelled.    There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
lest  he  should  fail  in  his  new  occupation.    Slight  as  his  connexion 
with  Oxford  has  been  for  several  years,  his  power  of  attracting 
younger  men  and  his  readiness  to  help  them  in  their  work  have 
given  him  many  scholars,  some  of  whom  have  become  his  fellow- 
workers.  _  No  one  certainly  can  be  more  earnest  about  his  subject 
and  that  is  no  small  thing  towards  inspiring  earnestness  in  others' 
With  the  opportunities  afforded  by  his  office,  Mr.  Freeman  will 
we  believe,  exercise  a  wide  and  stimulating  influence  on  the  study 
of  history  at  Oxford.    His  appointment  comes  at  a  time  when 
considerable  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  course  of  that  study 
and  wheu  consequently  his  influence  will  be  peculiarly  useful 
YVhatever  his  political  opinions  may  be,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  he  is  a  Conservative  in  all  things  pertaining  to  Oxford,  and  it 
"  T  the  younger  members  of  the  Board  of  Historical 

studies  will  have  a  Regius  Professor  no  less  opposed  to  ill-con- 
sidered changes  and  no  less  worthy  of  respect  than  even  Dr 
•Stubbs  himself. 


THE  ITALIAN  IN  LIFE  AND  ON  THE  STAGE. 

fTIO  say  that  the  art  of  a  nation  or  a  period  is  the  outcome  of  its 
J-  whole  social  life,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  the  impress 
of  the  circumstances  that  produced  it,  is  merely  to  repeat  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  criticism  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  is  too  often 
forgotten  in  judging  the  work  of  foreigners.  What  is  placed 
fcelore  us  seems  new  ;  its  very  strangeness  excites  dislike  in  some 
and  an  inordinate  admiration  in  others.  Those  who  love  novelty 
suppose  it  to  be  original  merely  because  it  is  not  English  ;  those 


who  have  endeavoured  to  educate  their  taste  by  a  careful  study  of 
more  familiar  models  object  to  a  departure  from  principles  of 
which  the  artist  probably  never  heard,  or  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  adopted  in  his  own  country 
I  his  is  the  case  both  with  painting  and  poetry,  but  far  more 
strikingly  so  with  acting— an  art  whose  too  ephemeral  charm 
largely  depends  on  the  taste,  the  manners,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  It  may  not  therefore  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  how  closely 
a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  Italian  acting  are  connected  with  the 
national  character.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  refer  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  distinguished  guest  who  is  at  present  performing 
at  Oovent  Garden,  and  who,  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to 
his  reproduction  of  single  parts,  deserves  our  respect  on  account  of 
the  great  influence  he  has  exerted  in  the  reform  of  tragic  acting  in 
his  own  country.  In  speaking  of  the  Italian  stage,  we°are 
thinking  rather  of  the  theatres  of  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples  than  of  Signor  Salvini  and  his  troupe. 

The  Italian  is  a  social,  the  Englishman  to  a  considerable  extent 
a  solitary  animal.    The  former  lives  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air 
and  in  places  of  public  resort.    He  is  always  ready  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  with  the  respectable  stranger  who  sits  at  his  own  or 
the  neighbouring  table.    After  a  few  such  meetings  he  makes  you 
his  confidant  in  everything  except  his  money  affairs,  and  is  ready 
to  supply  you  with  the  details  of  his  whole  emotional  and  family 
history.    His  wife,  it  seems,  is  not  a  paragon,  and,  if  you  are  not 
a  marriageable  man,  he  is  ready  to  own  that  his  eldest  daughter 
has  a  bad  temper.    Life  altogether  is  rather  a  paltry  business"  but 
one  must  not  take  things  too  seriously  ;  carnival  has  not  long  been 
passed,  and  already  Easter  is  near.    These  things  he  tells  you 
while  you  are  a  perfect  stranger,  whom  he  would  never  think  of 
inviting  to  his  house ;  indeed,  it  is  only  when  you  are  introduced 
to  him  that  he  becomes  reticent.    History  has  shown  that  the 
Italian  is  far  more  gifted  both  for  intrigue  and  conspiracy  than 
most  of  the  Northern  nations— a  fact  which  is  probably  in  a  great 
degree  due  to  his  sobriety.    He  is  not  addicted  to  drink,  and 
he  rarely,  between  his  nineteenth  and  hi3  fiftieth  year,  becomes 
the  fool  or  the  tool  of  a  woman.    He  is  thus  protected  against  the 
two  influences  which  the  police  find  most  useful  when  a  plot  is  to 
be  discovered.    He  is  shrewd  and  cautious  in  business  matters, 
ioo,  and  silent  whenever  he  fancies  that  his  speech  would  give  you 
an  advantage  over  him.    These  are  serious  matters,  and  must  be 
treated  seriously,  but  with  his  emotions  it  is  different.    If  he  has 
been  disappointed  in  a  love  affair,  if  his  mistress  or  his  wife  has 
proved  unfaithful  to  him,  he  cannot  thoroughly  enjoy  his  desola- 
tion before  he  has  brought  it  before  his  own  little  public,  in  which 
he  generously  includes  not  only  his  personal  friends,  but  also  any 
stranger  he  may  chance  to  meet  in  a  cafe  or  a  railway  carriage 
whom  he  finds  or  fancies  to  be  simpatico.    So  far  does  this  in- 
stinct for  expression  of  the  feelings  go  that  in  Naples  it  is  the 
popular  belief  that  any  attempt  to  suppress  or  conceal  a  strong 
unsatisfied  passion,  whether  it  be  love,  hatred,  or  fear,  is  injurious 
to  the  health  ;  and  so  men  who  have  ten  times  more  courage  than 
many  of  the  Englishmen  that  laugh  at  them  will  there  say,  with- 
out shame,  "  I  dare  not— I  am  afraid."    Thus,  much  that  forms 
the  most  private  and  secret  experience  of  men  of  Northern  races  is 
openly  discussed  in  every  Italian  cafe,  and  even  those  who  suffer 
most  perhaps  find  a  comfort  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are,  for 
the  time  at  least,  interesting. 

Nature  has  granted  the  Italian  the  social  gifts  he  himself  values 
most  highly— the  charm  of  manner,  the  art  of  adding  effectiveness 
to  everything  he  says  or  does  by  gesture,  tone,  and  facial  expression. 
"  Er  weiss  sich  zu  geben,"  as  the  Germans  sav,  an  art  in  which 
they  themselves  are  sadly  wanting ;  the  result  is"  that  you  generally 
find  your  German  acquaintances  gain  and  the  Italian  lose  on  a 
nearer  acquaintance,  but  for  the  moment  the  latter  overwhelm 
you.  To  see  even  half  a  dozen  peasants  in  the  street  is  often  like 
looking  at  a  picture  or  a  scene  in  a  Avell-ordered  theatre.  They 
talk  not  only  with  their  tongues,  but  with  their  whole  bodies 
They  are  a  nation  of  rhetoricians  ;  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that 
they  should  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  an  art 
in  which  they  excel,  and  that  words  and  postures  which  would 
seem  to  us  theatrical  claptrap  will  there  decide  an  election  or 
even,  in  exceptional  cases,  a  division.  They  do  not  suspect  that 
the  brilliant  phrase  and  the  studied  attitude  are  signs  of  in- 
sincerity, as  Englishmen  instinctively  do.  They  see  the  purpose 
they  will  even  criticize  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained,  but  this 
does  not  render  them  impervious  to  the  charm. 

Now  all  this  must  affect  their  acting.    The  subdued  and  most 
self-restrained  of  performers  is  obliged  to  adopt  on  the  stao-e 
manners  more  accentuated  and  gestures  more  marked  than  he 
would  think  of  employing  in  real  life.    From  what  level  is  he  to 
calculate  the  necessary  elevation.     Obviously  from  that  of  his 
audience.     Some   years  ago  Signor  Rossi  was  condemned  by 
several   Neapolitan   critics   for   the  tameness  of  his  Hamlet 
whereas  his  rendering  of  the  part  seemed  almost  farcical  to  an 
Englishman,  and  it  was,  even  on  the  first  evening,  far  more  hio-hly 
coloured  than  he  ever  thinks  of  making  it  at  Florence.    The  cau«e 
of  this  is  clear  enough.    If  the  man  from  whom  you  buy  your  fish 
is  accustomed  to  assume  the  most  indignant  and  pathetic  attitudes 
when  the  question  between  you  is  one  of  a  penny,  you  naturally 
expect  a  prince  whose  father  has  been  murdered  to  do  something 
more.    I  he  tragic  actor  must  outbid  the  man  in  the  street  Of 
course  when  he  comes  to  England  he  ought  to  moderate  his'  ges- 
ticulation, and  this  the  Italian  celebrities  who  visit  us  almost 
invariably  endeavour  to  do.    It  is  unfair  to  them  not  to  remember 
that  this  requires  an  effort  greater  than  that  of  the  Englishman 
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who  desires  to  rise  "  to  the  height  of  the  scene."  Before  us  they 
always  act  in  chains. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Italian  knows  nothing  of  our  reticence,  of 
the  sanctity  in  whicli  we  hold  our  own  hearts  and  homes,  is  a  still 
more  important  matter.  Even  in  the  privacy  of  his  bedchamber 
he  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathetic 
audience,  and  to  play  a  part.  He  utters  noble  sentiments  to  himself 
and  his  looking-glass,  and  does  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  they 
spring  from  his  heart  or  his  imagination.  The  result  is  that  he 
never  can  speak  a  monologue  as  a  Northern  audience  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  spoken.  On  his  lips  it  is  no  piece  of  self-communing, 
no  silent  thought  rendered  audible  for  a  dramatic  purpose,  as 
Shakspeare's  soliloquies  invariably  are ;  it  is  an  address  to  the 
audience,  in  which  all  the  fine  points  are  carefully  insisted  upon. 
It  is  his  hearers,  not  himself,  that  the  Italian  Hamlet  or  Lear 
endeavours  to  persuade.  When  a  second  person  enters,  there  is 
hardly  a  change  in  his  voice  or  manner,  except  that  his  eyes  are 
fixed  on  Ophelia  or  the  clown,  instead  of  on  the  third  gallery 
or  a  lady  in  the  stalls.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  actors  they  are  rare.  The  instinct 
of  the  Italian  performer  is  to  turn  poetry  into  what  seems  to  us 
mere  rhetoric.  And  the  same  national  characteristics  affect  his 
whole  conception  of  character.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  hero 
is  to  him  always  an  external  matter — a  thing  that  can  be  seen 
and  displayed.  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  loves  to  dwell  on 
the  hidden  internal  tragedy,  on  the  horror  of  the  soul  at  its  own 
crime  or  weakness,  and  the  loss  and  gain  that  no  court  of  law  can 
assess.  It  is,  however,  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  silent 
and  hidden  workings  of  the  human  heart  that  has  rendered 
him  the  favourite  dramatist  of  Northern  nations.  The  Southerner 
Is  attracted  less  by  this  than  by  the  splendid  theatrical  opportuni- 
ties he  constantly  affords,  the  very  characteristic  of  his  work  to 
which  the  German  actor  is  generally  all  but  blind.  Thus,  the  one 
5s  too  apt  to  give  us  the  soul  without  the  body,  and  the  other  the 
body  without  the  soul. 


AN  IRISH  CATHOLIC   LAYMAN  ON  OBEDIENCE 
TO  THE  POPE. 

IN  commenting  last  May  on  the  Irish  Circular  then  just  issued 
by  Leo  XIII.,  we  took  occasion  to  observe  that  the  Court  of 
Home  does  not  often  speak  out  so  distinctly,  and  with  so  little 
circumlocution  or  technical  verbiage  of  any  kind,  especially  on 
matters  having  no  directly  ecclesiastical  significance.  And  we 
added  that  the  reception  of  a  document,  at  once  so  authoritative 
and  so  impossible  to  misunderstand  or  evade,  would  supply  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  that  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  which  we  are  so 
loudly  assured  on  all  occasions  is  the  special  boast  and  prerogative 
of  Catholic  Ireland.  The  event  has  justified  our  discernment  on 
both  points,  with  a  completeness  which  could  hardly  have  been 
anticipated.  A  bulky  pamphlet  lies  before  us,  Letters  from  an 
Irish  Catholic  Layman,  reprinted  from  the  Nation — one  of  the 
leading  Parnellite  organs— devoted  first  to  emphasizing  the  unmis- 
takable drift  of  the  Papal  circular  of  May  last,  and  the  impossibility 
of  putting  on  it  any  but  one  construction — "  a  frightful  mistake 
has  been  made.  Propaganda  has  changed  sides  and  gone  over  to 
our  enemies " — and,  secondly,  to  establishing  the  necessary  in- 
ference that,  as  the  Pope  has  unequivocally  condemned  Mr,  Parneli 
and  all  his  works,  the  document  cannot  be  regarded  as  "in  any 
true  sense,  a  Papal  utterance  at  all,"  and  the  paramount  duty  of 
Irish  Catholics  is  to  disobey  it  at  all  costs.  We  cannot  profess 
to  have  waded  straight  through  the  whole  119  pages  of  this 
somewhat  wearisome  and  extremely  tautologmis  tirade,  but  the 
"writer  has  collected  into  a  brief  Appendix  the  acidulated 
quintessence  of  his  indictment,  and  we  are  therefore  relieved  from 
the  obligation  of  more  than  a  cursory  review  of  the  salient  points 
of  the  correspondence.  It  is  only  due  to  him  to  explain  that, 
while  he  comes  forward  as  "  an  Irish  Catholic  Layman,"  he  begins 
by  informing  us — no  doubt  quite  correctly — that  he  does  not  speak 
the  sentiments  of  laymen  only  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  letters  "  have 
been  received  by  ecclesiasticswith  a  remarkable  warmth  of  approval." 
We  entirely  believe  him  ;  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  two-thirds 
at  least  of  the  Irish  priesthood  follow  the  patriotic  lead  of  Arch- 
bishop Croke.  He  premises  another  profession  at  starting  which 
has  an  exquisite  naivet6  about  it.  Those  who  recollect  the  sensation 
produced  above  twenty  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  Essays  and 
.Reviews,  may  also  remember  the  statement  in  a  prefatory  notice 
that  the  writers  anticipated  advantage  from  "  a  free  handling,  in 
a  becoming  spirit,"  of  the  sacred  themes  they  were  engaged  upon. 
That  their  handling  was  "  free  "  was  allowed  on  all  hands  ;  about 
the  "  becoming  spirit"  there  was  not  an  equally  unanimous  consent. 
A  similar  preamble  of  the  Catholic  Layman's  is  suggestive  of  a 
similar  comment.  He  too  has  undertaken  to  treat  "  respectfully — 
at  least  in  intention — but  with  very  uncommon  freedom,  of  the 
policy  and  actions  of  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,"  including  the 
highest  of  all.  That  the  Catholic  Layman's  freedom  is  "  very  un- 
common " — even  were  he  a  Protestant  heretic,  it  would  be  startling 
enough — none  of  his  readers  are  likely  to  dispute.  As  to  re- 
spectful intentions — perhaps  a  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
subjective  intentions,  but  the  result  inevitably  reminds  one  of  a 
familiar  proverb  about  the  manufacture  of  paving-stones.  On 
that  point  however  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves,  and  they  will  probably  agree  that  he  wallops 
his  own  nigger — that  is  "  the*  Castle  Bishops  "  in  general,  to  whose 


exposure  ten  successive  letters  are  devoted,  and  various  exalted 
prelates  living  and  dead  by  name,  even  before  coming  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastic  of  all — with  a  "  freedom  "  and  frankness — his 
victims  will  perhaps  be  tempted  to  call  it  a  brutal  frankness — 
which  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Let  us  take  a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  this  method  of 
"  free  handling,  in  a  becoming  spirit."  The  venerable  Archbishop 
Murray,  Cardinal  Cullen's  predecessor  at  Dublin,  was  universally 
respected  throughout  Ireland  by  Protestants  no  less  than  by  his 
own  flock,  and  it  was  reported  how  the  Queen,  on  her  visit  to 
Ireland  with  Prince  Albert,  was  deeply  impressed  by  his  respectful 
and  dignified  demeanour.  Our  Catholic  Layman  remarks  that 
"  Archbishop  Murray  justly  bears  the  largest  portion  of  the 
blame  due  for  the  wretched  muddle  into  which  the  question  of 
primary  education  has  fallen  "  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Murray's  successor 
at  Dublin  was  a  very  different  man  from  himself,  but  he  fares  still 
worse  at  the  hands  of  his  critic.  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  that 
either  Cardinal  Cullen  or  Pius  IX.  were  men  of  large  and  en- 
lightened views,  but  they  had  an  honest  aversion  to  murder  and 
treason,  and  it  was  notorious  that  Dr.  Cullen  was  appointed  direct 
from  Pome  to  the  primacy  in  order  that  he  might  enforce  on  the 
Irish  priesthood  the  duty  of  confining  themselves  to  their  spiritual 
duties — which  were  then,  and  are  often  still,  scandalously  neglected 
— and  not  meddling  with  political  agitation.  To  the  best  of  his 
power,  and  not  without  beneficial  effect,  he  carried  out  his  com- 
mission. It  is  therefore  only  natural  for  our  Catholic  Layman  to 
observe  "  that,  since  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  on  her  shores,  no 
greater  calamity  befell  Ireland  than  the  advent  of  Cardinal  Cullen." 
Cardinal  Cullen's  present  successor,  who  was  justly  honoured  by  0. 
complimentary  telegram  from  the  Queen,  and  raised  by  Leo  XIII. 
to  the  purple,  has  continued  the  same  policy,  but  in  a  more 
statesmanlike  and  judicious  manner.  He  accordingly  incurs  a 
yet  deeper  condemnation.  "  Intimately  acquainted  with  Ireland, 
Cardinal  MacCabe  has  followed  the  example  of  Cardinal  Cullen  in 
its  most  anti-Irish  features.  Under  his  administration  the  See  of 
Dublin  has  got  further  estranged  from  the  Irish  cause  " — that  is,  of 
course,  the  cause  of  rebellion — "  and  the  chain  of  Castle  servitude 
more  firmly  bound  on  priests  and  people."  So  much  for  individual 
prelates.  As  to  that  most  contemptible  creature,  "the  Castle 
Bishop  "  generically,  we  have  no  room  to  follow  our  Catholic 
Layman  through  his  detailed  vivisection  of  him,  "as  a  patriot,'" 
"  as  an  educator,"  in  "  his  genesis,"  his  relations  with  "  the 
English  Catholic  faction,"  "  his  allies,  and  his  end."  It  may  be 
right  to  explain  that  "  his  end  "  does  not  mean,  as  we  rather  feared 
at  first,  his  end  in  the  next  world — that  would  be  quite  too 
awful  a  subject  of  contemplation — but  his  end  in  Ireland,  which 
is  that  he  must  be  improved  out  of  it  with  all  available  speed, 
"  for  until  he  is  made  impossible,  the  relations  of  Ireland  with 
the  Holy  See  will  be  in  peril."  That  can  only  mean  that 
unless  he  is  speedily  got  rid  of,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
declare  that  the  Pope  "  neither  hath,  nor  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 
siastical or  spiritual,  within  the  realm "  of  Ireland.  We  must 
find  room  however  for  the  definition  of  "the  Castle  Bishop," 
which  is  terse  and  to  the  point.  It  is  given  in  answer  to  a  critic 
who  had  taken  exception  to  the  phrase,  and  is  attributed  to  epis- 
copal authorship  : — "  An  English  Whig  is  bad,  an  Irish  Whig  is- 
worse,  an  Irish  Catholic  Whig  is  worst  of  all ;  but  an  Irish  eccle- 
siastical Catholic  Whig  is  itself."    The  reader  is  requested 

"  to  fill  the  blank  for  himself."  He  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so,  and  a  certain  squeamishness — of  a  very  English  and  Pro- 
testant kind,  no  doubt — precludes  us  from  supplying  the  omitted 
monosyllable  for  him. 

Before  coming  to  the  Appendix  we  turned  with  some  curiosity  to 
a  final  letter  "on  English  Catholicism,"  in  which  our  Roman  Catholie 
countrymen  will  certainly  fiud  themselves  dealt  with,  if  not 
"  respectfully,"  at  least  "  with  very  uncommon  freedom"  indeed. 
In  the  first  place  we  learn  that  the  crowning  sin  of  the  English 
Catholic  gentry  is  that  "  they  are  Englishmen  first  and  Catholics 
after."  But  as  it  is  the  writer's  object  to  insist  that  Irish 
Catholic  gentry  are  bound  to  be  Irishmen  first  and  Catholics  after, 
this  charge  sounds  a  little  oddly  in  his  mouth.  He  explains  how- 
ever that  by  being  Englishmen  first,  he  means  that  they  do  not 
canvass  Irish  constituencies  in  the  Parnellite  interest,  where  "  they 
could  have  got  seats  in  any  necessary  number  " — a  pleasing  pros- 
pect, if  the  Irish  constituency  is  to  be  enlarged.  His  suggestion 
that  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  editor  of  the  Dublin  Hevieu;  ought  to 
have  placed  his  "  eloquent  tongue "  at  Mr.  Darnell's  service  in 
Parliament,  if  it  is  seriously  meant,  will  appear  to  those  who  knew 
anything  of  Dr.  Ward  to  betray  a  somewhat  defective  sense  of 
humour  in  the  Irish  Layman.  He  proceeds  to  fall  foul  of  the 
Dublin  Jteview  under  its  present  regime,  and  we  are  free  to  confess 
that,  if  in  Dr.  Ward's  hands  it  was  clever  find  rather  violent,  it 
has  now  become  exceedingly  dull.  But  still  we  suspect  the  editor 
understands  his  business  better  than  his  critic,  who  complains  that 
"  with  numberless  practical  questions  calling  for  treatment  and  solu- 
tion, it  is  filled  with  abstractions,  such  as  Essays  on  "  the  Days  of 
Creation,  the  origin  of  the  word  '  Mass,'  or  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Mary  of  Scotland."  Essays  on  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  the 
Days  of  Creation — which  came  by  the  way  from  the  pen  of  a 
bishop — seem  more  congruous  to  the  pages  of  a  theological 
Eeview,  and  will  probably  be  found  by  "the  English  Catholie 
gentiy  "  more  readable,  than  essays  on  the  "  practical  question  " 
how  to  collect  a  fund  to  put  into  Mr.  Parnell's  pocket.  The 
Tablet,  an  English  Roman  Catholic  newspaper,  which  is  anti- 
Fenian,  is  roundly  charged  with  "  venturing  on  the  lie  direct  with 
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an  audacity  which  rivals  the  Times  "  ■  the  charge  comes  rather 
oddly  from  a  writer  whose  owe  sense  of  veracity  may  be  gauged 
fcy  his  calmly  repeating  the  exploded  fable  that  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
declared  '  the  sentence  of  eviction  was  a  sentence  of  death  for 
15,000  Connaught  peasants '  " — which  he  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  emphatically  denied  having  ever  said.  But 
our  Layman  is  not  content  with  a  general  indictment  of  the 
English  Catholic  gentry.  He  has  a  fling  at  individual  representa- 
tives of  the  class,  both  living  and  departed.  "  The  late  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury "  was  a  man  widely  respected  for  his  goodness  and 
his  munificent  and  unostentatious  charities  ;  the  Layman  himself 
mentions  that  he  spent  100,000/.  on  church-building  in  two 
places  only.  But  he  did  not  assist  Irish  Fenianism"  and  was 
therefore  justly  denounced  by  O'Connell  as  "  a  pious  fool."  Lord 
Bute  has  "  given  years  to  the  translation  of  the  Breviary  ''—not 
an  unnatural  or  unprofitable  occupation  for  a  Komau  Catholic 
scholar— but  has  neglected  the  cause  of  Irish  university  education 
—which  did  not  especially  concern  him— and  therefore  his  conduct 
"  may  well  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  reality  and  permanency 


of  the  London  district— not  "  head  of  the  English  hierarchy,"  as 
the  Nation  calls  him,  for  there  was  then  no  such  hierarchy— con- 
ceding to  the  English  Government  a  veto  on  episcopal  appointments 
in  Ireland.  This  missive  from  Rome  "  scandalized,  astounded, 
and  horrified  bishops,  priests,  and  people"  in  Ireland.  An  Irish 
priest  of  the  day  observed  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  that  "  some 
cursed,  others  moaned,  all  complained,"  and  his  own  old  servant- 
maid  asked  him  with  agonized  emphasis,  "  Oh !  sir,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  Is  it,  can  it  be  true,  that  the  Pope  has  turned  Orangeman  f  " 
The  congregations  were  all  in  mourning,  but  the  bishops  and  clergy 
spoke  out  boldly:—"  Every  attempt,''  wrote  the  Irish  priest,  the 
master  of  the  agonized  servant-maid,  "  to  weaken  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  shall  in  the  end  prove  fruitless ;  and  as  long  as 
the  shamrock  shall  adorn  our  island,  so  long  shall  the  faith°de- 
livered  to  us  by  St.  Patrick  prevail,  in  spite  of  kings,  Parliaments, 
Orangemen,  and  Quarantottis."  The  venerable  Bishop  ofCloyne 
"denounced  in  scathing  language  what  he  called  'Mr. Quarantottis 
decree ' " — it  was  really  of  course  the  Pope's— and  other  bishops 
followed  suit.    The  clergy  of  Dublin,  headed  by  Dr.  Blake,  P.P., 


of  his  conversion  [to  "Irish  uW'P-yes]  and  "to  gravest  fears  for    who  afterwards  became  a  bishop,  passed  a  resolution  'to  the'  effect 


the  future  of  a  body  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders. 
And  if  from  the  English  Catholic  gentry  we  turn  to  their  clerical 
superiors,  the  prospect  does  not  improve.    There  is  a  somewhat 
obscure  reference  to  "Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning,"  from 
which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  former,  however  great"'  in  the 
order  of  thought,"  is  of  not  much  practical  use,  while  of  the  latter 
"  the  English  Catholic  body  is  not  worthy."    It  is  intimated  that, 
"if  the  Irish  people  had  the  advantage  of  the  leading  wasted  on 
men  who  will  not  follow,"  they  would  soon  get  their  rights.  How 
far  Cardinal  Manning  will  appreciate   this  rather  ambiguous 
compliment  we  cannot  say.    But  if  no  help  is  to  be  expected  from 
English  Catholics,  there  is  yet  balm  in  Gilead ;  something  may  be 
hoped  for  from  English  Protestants,  and  more  particularly  English 
atheists.    "  Supposing,  by  the  favour  of  that  bright  Christian,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  beastliest  form  of  infidelity,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  had  got  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Parnell  would  be  perfectly  free  to  take  advantage  of  his  vote." 
Why  not  ?    Mr.  Parnell,  who  has  hob-nobbed  affectionately  with 
equally  decided,  if  not  equally  "  beastly,"  professors  of  infidelity 
in  the  persons  of  the  Paris  Communists,  need  not  certainly  be 
squeamish  about  allying  himself  in  Parliament  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
and  probably  will  not  be,  if  he  ever  gets  the  opportunity.  But 
moreover  something  may  be  hoped  for  from  Irish  Protestants,  who 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  on  such  excellent  authority,  that  most  of 
them—"  truth  compels  me  to  except  Belfast  from  this  favourable 
view  "—represent  "  a  far  higher  type,  both  in  belief  and  conduct," 
than  their  English  co-religionists.    If  they  are  not  the  rose,  at 
least  they  are  near  the  rose,  and  close  physical  contact  with  that 
most  fragrant  and  enchanting  variety  of  the  orthodox  faith,  Irish 
Catholicism,  has  suffused  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  refracted  odour 
of  sanctity.    They  have  imbibed,  we  are  to  understand— except 
in  Belfast — some  approximate  appreciation,  not  indeed  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life— that  vulgar  error  the'English  Protestants, 
or  even  the  English  Catholic  gentry  might  have  taught  them— 
but  of  the  sanctity  of  taking  it,  of  the  science  of  judicious  "  re- 
movals." 

And  now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  Appendix,  which  contains  in  a 
nutshell  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  It  opens  with  "  the 
Roman  Letter"  of  the  Nation  for  May  19,  I S83,  accompanying 
the  Papal  Circular,  and  the  Roman  Letter  opens  in  this  wise: — 

There  is  evil  and  disastrous  news  from  Rome.  Xever  since  the  priceless 
treasure  of  the  Faith  was  brought  to  our  Irish  shore  has  so  terrible  a  stroke 
been  dealt  at  religion  in  Ireland  as  it  is  our  lot  to  chronicle  to-day. 

The  deadly  intrigues  of  England  have  triumphed  at  the  Propaganda. 
Ihe  sword  is  drawn  on  our  faithful  and  devoted  prelates  and  priests. 

May  the  God  of  our  fathers  be  with  Ireland  in  this  cruel  moment  ! 
.Now,  indeed,  must  we  show  that  our  fidelity  to  religion  and  our  historic 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See  can  come  scathless  through  an  ordeal  more 
trying  than  the  blazing  faggots  of  Klizabeth  or  the  merciless  massacres  of 
Cromwell. 

As  we  have  through  blood  and  fire  held  our  faith  against  England,  so 
shall  we  at  all  human  price  hold  our  country  against  Home.  We  will  not 
desert  our  priests  and  prelates  ;  they  will  not  desert  us.  If  force,  spiritual 
or  temporal,  come  to  tear  them  and  us  asunder,  we  will  recall  to  mind  bow 
ere  now  those  who  in  an  evil  moment  were  enabled  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  were  (fortunately  for  Rome  and  for  Ireland) 
resisted— and  successfully  resisted— by  O'Connell,  with  Catholic  Ireland  at 
his  back. 

Then  follows  a  graceful  allusion  to  "  the  British  spy,  who  for  the 
last  sixteen  months  has  been  traducing  us  and  our  prelates  and 
priests  in  secret  at  Rome,"  and  the  English  Minister,  who 
employed  him,  as  former  English  Ministers  have  employed  former 
spies,  but  with  this  difference— the  italics  are  not  ours—"  In  that 
day  it  was  done  in  vain.  To-dag  it  has  succeeded ! "  And 
then  we  are  reminded  how  Ireland  is  honourably  contrasted 
with  every  other  nominally  Catholic  country  in  Europe,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Austria,  France,  Spain— none  of  which  de  serve  the 
name  of  Catholic— in  that  "  they  have  marched  on  to  infidelity 
with  the  cry  of  No  Priests  in  Politics  !  "  ;  which  is  precisely  the 
cry  raised  by  the  Catholic  Layman  a  few  pages  further  on  against 
the  Pope.  The  Letter  concludes :  "  If  Rome  will  enter  into  an 
unholy  alliance  with  England  against  us,  then,  trusting  in  the 
help  of  the  good  God,  we  shall  stand  for  the  national  rights  and 
liberties  of  Ireland  against  Rome  and  England."  We  have  next 
an  article  from  the  Nation  of  a  week  later  recording  an  historical 
parallel,  which  suggests  a  noble  example  of  Irish  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  Rome.  In  1814  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
Quarantotti,  Prefect  of  Propaganda,  to  Dr.Poynter,  Vicar  Apostolic 


"  that  we  consider  the  document  or  rescript  signed  Quarantotti  as 
non-obligatory  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland ;  "  in  other 
words  they  openly  defied  the  Pope.    And  an  episcopal  Synod 
convened  at  Maynooth  sent  a  deputation  to  Rome  "  to  argue  the 
whole  question"  with  his  Holiness.    It  is  noteworthy  however 
that  some  of  the  bishops,  including  Bishop  Doyle — the  well-known 
"  J.  K.  L.,"  far  the  ablest  and  most  upright  and  conscientious  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  for  many  a  long  year — were  in  favour  of 
accepting  the  arrangement.    But  the  question  was  not  left  to  the 
bishops  to  decide.    "  If  the  laity,  headed  by  O'Connell,  had  not 
intervened  on  the  side  of  Ireland","  all  would 'have  been  lost.  But 
O'Connell  "rejected  with  scorn  all  compromise."    He  nobly  de- 
clared, "  I  will  for  ever  divide  with  [meaning  apparently,  from] 
the  men  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  consent  to  vetoism  of  any 
description."    He  went  further,  and  intimated  his  readiness,  if 
necessary,  to  "  divide  with  "  the  Pope  himself.    His  protest,  duly 
italicized,  runs  as  follows: — "Let  our  determination  never  to  assent 
reach  Rome.    It  can  easily  be  transmitted  there  ;  but  even  should 
it  fail  I  am  still  determined  to  resist.    I  am  sincerely  a  Catholic, 
but  I  am  not  a  Papist.  I  deny  the  doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  any 
temporal  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Ireland  ;  we  have  all 
denied  it  on  oath,  and  we  would  die  to  resist  it."    Very  fine 
certainly  ;  only  a  benighted  English  Protestant  might  have  ima- 
gined that  the  nomination  of  bishops  had  something  to  do  with 
spiritual  authority,  but  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  Catholic  Layman 
know  better.  O'Connell  indeed  "  knew  no  foreign  prince  whom  in. 
temporal  matters  [such  as  episcopal  nominations]  the  Catholics 
would  more  decidedly  resist  than  the  Pope ;  and  this  while 
they  respected  and  recognized  his  spiritual  authority,"  which 
has  obviously  no  connexion  with  such  details  of  Church  govern- 
ment.    He  "  would   as  soon  receive  his  politics  from  Con- 
stantinople as  from  Rome,"  and  "  how  dare  Quarantotti  [that 
is  the  Pope]  dictate  to  the  people  of  Ireland?"     Pius  VII. 
yielded  to  the  storm,  and  withdrew  his  "  Orange  "  rescript,  but 
"the  outrage  offered  to  Ireland  in  the  Propaganda  Letter"  of  last 
May  has  not  yet  been  cancelled,  "and  already  deplorable  mischief 
looms  on  the  horizon."    It  is  no  time  for  mincing  matters. 
'•  When  Pope  Clement "— Ganganelli,  one  of  the  best  and  wisest 
pontiffs  since  the  Reformation — "so  far  harked  in  with  the  anti- 
Jesuit  Crusade,  in  presence  of  a  howl  raised  by  all  the  infidels  and 
tyrants  of  Europe  [i.e.  the  Catholic  sovereigns],  as  to  decree  the 
suppression  of  the  heroic  Society  of  Jesus— when  Pope  Pius  VII. 
was  so  far  '  misled  '  or  '  misinformed  '  as  to  concede  the  Veto  of 
1 8 14,"  they  were  told  plainly  that  they  were  wrong  and  must  re- 
trace their  steps.    The  same  plain  speaking  must  be  used  now  to 
Leo  XIII.,  and  his  chief  emissary  in  Ireland,  Cardinal  MacCabe, 
who  "  has,  from  first  to  last,  denounced  the  movement  that  saved 
ihe  Irish  people  from  ruin,  and  brought  forth  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Land  Act  of  1881."    If  the  Letter  of  Cardinal  Simeoni  last  year 
is  not  resisted  as  stoutly  as  was  the  Letter  of  Cardinal  Quarantotti 
in  1814,  "it  can  only  lead  to  one  result."    In  other  words,  if 
Leo  XIII.  is  not  compelled  to  withdraw  his  Letter,  as  did  Pius 
VII.,  Irishmen,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Catholic 
Layman,  will  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  him.  Quite  so.  Said 
we  not  rightly  in  a  previous  article,  that,  "  as  far  back  as  they 
are  known  to  history  at  all,  they  have  been  '  Catholics,  if  you 
please,  but  first  Irishmen "';  and  accordingly  that  "the  fervent 
Catholicism  of  what  has  been  not  very  happily  termed  1  one  of 
the  most  priest-ridden  nations  in  Europe,'  has  retired  into  the 
background,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  accidental  and  temporary 
causes  which  evoked  it"?    They  decline  to  listen  to  the  Pope 
as  soon  as  he  bids  them  respect  the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue. 


IL  GLA  D1A  TORE. 


SIGNOR  SALVINI  has  lately  reappeared  in  II  Gladiatore,  an 
adaptation  of  Soumet's  tragedy,  and  has  therein,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other  work,  justified  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  admirers.  "The  play  is  contemptible,"  is  Mr.  George  Henry 
Lewis's  verdict.  "  I  do  not  think  that  any  actor  could  have 
succeeded  with  such  a  patchwork,"  he  goes  on  to  say ;  and  we 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  stand  up  in  warm  defence  of  Soumet. 
There  are  nevertheless  some  powerful  incidents  in  II  Gladiatore, 
and  Signor  Salvini,  as  the  Thracian  slave,  is  called  upon  to  portray 
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deep  emotions  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  his  art.  That 
the  full  depth  of  these  emotions  is  sounded,  that  the  pathos  is  I 
all  it  might  be  made,  we  are  not  able  to  admit;  but  it  must  be 
cordially  confessed  that,  especially  in  the  fourth  act,  the  scene  in 
the  amphitheatre  where  the  Gladiator  rinds  that  the  Christian  he 
is  commanded  to  kill  is  his  own  daughter,  Signor  Salvini  is 
exceedingly  impressive.  No  severe  tax  is  laid  on  the  actor's 
imagination  ;  his  long  speeches  are  narratives,  prayers,  denuncia- 
tions, and  not  soliloquies  ;  and  alike  in  figure  and  bearing  he  most  1 
admirably  realizes  the  idea  of  the  dauntless  hero  of  the  arena. 
Saucius  ejurat  pugnam  gladiator,  Ovid  has  said ;  but  one  cannot 
believe  that  any  pain  of  wounds  would  quench  this  warrior's 
courage.  The  long  description  given  to  the  Christian  Origen,  of  I 
how  his  wife  was  most  hideously  murdered  before  his  eyes,  is  finely  j 
spoken  by  the  Gladiator,  except  that  the  vehemence  of  his  passion 
might  be  exchanged  for  something  of  intensity.  As  regards  what 
is  more  strictly  speaking  the  acting  of  the  scene,  it  is  still  to  be 
deplored  that  Signor  Salvini  practises  no  higher  art  than  that  of 
what  has  well  been  called  "  pictorial  gesture."  When  he  tells 
Origen  how  he  was  bound  to  a  pillar  by  iron  chains,  and  how, 
as  he  saw  the  victim  of  the  Empress  Faustina's  superstition  quiver 
beneath  the  knife,  he  struggled  desperately  to  get  free,  he  re- 
produces his  writhings  and  frantic  efforts.  Here  we  are  quite  in  1 
accord  with  the  critic  already  quoted,  from  whom  in  his  general  ! 
estimate  of  the  play  we  have  in  some  degree  ventured  to  differ. 
Speaking  of  "  pictorial  gesture,"  Mr.  Lewes  remarks,  "  I  cannot 
think  it  consistent  with  fine  art,  being  as  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
early  stages  of  evolution,  wherein  gesture  is  descriptive,  and  not,  I 
as  in  the  higher  stages,  symbolical ;  it  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  expressive  gestures  of  cultivated  minds  that  picture 
writing  bears  to  the  alphabet."  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  from 
a  study  of  the  Italian  actor's  method,  that  if  he  were  to  give  the 
famous  speech  of  Jaques,  "  All  the  world's  a  stage,"  those 
imitations  of  the  seven  ages  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
inferior  provincial  player  would  all  be  carefully  reproduced.  All 
the  representation  of  the  struggle  is,  however,  perfect  in  itself 
as  an  example  of  this  manner  of  illustration.  The  declamatory 
passages  spoken  by  the  Gladiator  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  go  for 
little,  except  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  rhythmical 
rise  and  fall  of  the  actor's  voice ;  but  throughout  the  scene 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  whither  he  has  been  summoned  to  tight  the 
lions,  Signor  Salvini  is  at  his  best.  The  consciousness  of  strength, 
the  fierce  delight  of  battle,  the  proud  assurance  of  victory,  are 
nobly  indicated  as  the  Gladiator,  who  has  been  absent  for  fifteen 
years  guarding  the  child  now  stoleu  from  him,  strides  with  head 
erect  across  the  familiar  place,  the  admiration  of  the  Romans  who 
crowd  the  seats  above  him.  The  Priest  demands  that  first  of  all 
the  Christian  who  has  violated  Juno's  temple  shall  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  Gladiator,  now  executioner,  tests  one  after  another  the 
swords  which  are  brought  in  for  his  choice.  The  victim,  Neodamia, 
enters  whilst  his  back  is  turned ;  and  there  is  something  terrible  in 
the  careless  manner  in  which  he  flings  down  each  blade  which  he 
rejects  till  the  weight  and  balance  of  one  satisfies  him,  and  then  turns 
to  where  the  black-veiled  figure  awaits  her  fate.  As  she  sub- 
missively bends  her  head  for  the  blow  the  Gladiator  sees  upon  her 
shoulder  the  mark  which  tells  him  that  this  is  his  own  child ;  a 
few  words  bring  conviction,  and  with  a  cry  of  fervent  joy,  throw- 
ing his  sword  from  him,  he  springs  forward  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms. 
All  this  is  wonderfully  good,  and  to  the  end  of  the  act,  when  Faustina 
(who  believes  that  the  life  of  her  son,  the  Emperor,  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  Gladiator's  child)  ensures  a  respite  of  a  day,  nothing  is 
wanting  except  a  truer  ring  of  earnestness  in  the  voice  of  the  father, 
as  he  pleads  to  the  wayward  populace  and  the  inflexible  Priest  for 
his  daughter's  life.  The  construction  of  the  last  act  is  weakened 
by  the  scenes  which  are  devoted  to  showing  how  the  Gladiator 
exults  over  the  agony  of  Faustina,  herself  a  prisoner  in  Neodamia's 
cell,  while  the  populace  risen  in  revolt  burn  her  palace  and  slay  her 
sou.  It  is  the  author  who  is  at  fault.  Faustina's  barbarity  was  de- 
scribed in  the  first  act,  but  the  effect  of  that  has  passed  ;  interest 
now  centres  in  Neodamia  and  her  father ;  the  audience  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  the  Empress.  At  length,  to  save  her  from  a 
wor-e  death,  the  Gladiator  stabs  his  child,  and  plunges  the  weapon 
into  his  own  breast.  The  preparations,  the  dialogue,  and  the 
action  are  so  much  spun  out,  however,  that  one  is  apt  to  awake 
from  illusion,  to  be  disenchanted,  and  to  remember  the  actor  at 
the  expense  of  the  desperate  father.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
much  to  praise  and  but  little  to  condemn  in  this  performance, 
which,  with  a  weaker  hero,  would  be  intolerable  ;  but  then,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  a  dramatic  work,  it  is  only  fair  to  consider 
what  it  is  worth  if  adequately  interpreted.  The  general  represen- 
tation is  more  level  than  it  has  been  in  any  previous  play.  Signora 
Cattaneo  touches  somewhat  timidly  the  character  of  Neodamia ; 
but,  if  the  outline  is  feeble,  it  is  correct.  Signora  I.  Piamonli  is 
a  capable  Faustina. 


LIFEBOATS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  held 
on  Saturday  last,  attracted  rather  more  atteution  than  usual, 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  on  one 
previous  ocea>ion  hod  taken  the  chair,  presided,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  pleasure  which  was  felt  in  hearing  of  successful  j 
efforts  to  save  lile  alter  the  long  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  life 
on  a  large  scale  which  has  filled  so  many  columns  during  the 


week  ;  but  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  noble  work  of  the 
Institution  has  excited  any  such  enthusiasm  as  might  be  expected, 
or  that  the  langour  of  the  public  with  regard  to  it  has  been  effec- 
tually dispelled.  When,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  private 
Society,  which  receives  no  aid  whatever  from  the  State,  1,839  lives 
were  saved  in  two  years,  it  might  reasonably  be  thought  that  very 
general  and  very  warm,  not  to  say  intense,  admiration  would  be 
felt ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  energy  of  the  Institution 
and  the  magnificent  deeds  of  the  crews  have  really  roused  any 
feeling  of  this  kind.  The  sympathetic  speech  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  presentation  of  testimonials  to  two  veteran  coxswains  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  did,  for  a  moment,  draw  attention  to  the 
wonderful  work  which  is  done  on  our  coasts :  but  the  interest 
which  was  awakened  soon  flagged,  and  by  this  time  the  brief  but 
very  striking  record  which  His  Royal  Highness  was  able  to  give  is 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Perhaps  the  institution  suffers  as  some  indi- 
viduals suffer  who  do  their  work  too  well.  The  annual  saving  of 
life  does  not  strike  people  because  during  so  many  years  lives  have 
been  saved  before.  The  task  is  so  well  accomplished  that  its 
great  and  inherent  difficulty  is  overlooked. 

This  year  the  record  of  what  had  been  done  certainly  deserved 
notice,  as  showing  how  admirably  the  lifeboat  service  is  main- 
tained. The  number  of  lives  saved  in  1883  has  only  been  exceeded 
in  four  years  out  of  the  sixty  during  which  the  Institution  has 
existed.  In  1867,  1,086  lives  were  saved;  in  1869,  1,231:  in 
1877,  1,048  ;  in  1881,  1,121,  and  last  year,  955,  of  which  725  were 
saved  by  lifeboats,  and  230  by  other  boats,  the  crews  of  which 
received  rewards  from  the  Institution.  The  mere  statement  of 
lives  saved,  however  striking  as  it  is,  does  not  show  all  the  work 
done  by  crews,  as,  in  answer  to  signals  of  distress,  boats  were 
frequently  launched  on  voyages  which  had  no  result  in  saving  life, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  not  a  few  of  these  voyages  were  quite 
unnecessary,  and  that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  crew,  after  much 
toil  and  perhaps  some  danger,  reached  a  vessel  merely  to  find  that 
the  master  had  changed  his  mind.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  a 
curious  fact  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Institution  for  1883  may  be 
partly  accounted  for.  From  a  tabulated  statement  there  given,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  launches  in  each  month  bore  but  a 
very  irregular  proportion  to  number  of  lives  saved.  Thus,  to  take 
the  first  three  months,  there  were  in  January  33  launches  and  70 
lives  saved,  in  February  39  launches  and  53  liv^s  saved,  and  in 
March  41  launches  and  105  lives  saved  ;  and  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion is  shown  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  When  the  furious 
gales  of  the  early  ones  are  remembered,  it  seems  strange  to  find 
that  the  month  during  which  there  was  most  for  the  lifeboat 
crews  to  do  was  September,  during  which  127  lives  were  saved, 
the  number  of  launches  being  51.  In  December  nearly  as  many 
rescues  were  effected  ;  but  the  work  apparently  was  not  so  arduous, 
as  the  number  of  launches  was  considerably  less. 

That  in  the  many  voyages  made  during  the  winter  gales,  the 
equinoctial  gales,  and  those  which  came  out  of  all  season,  great 
courage  and  endurance  and  a  resolute  determination  to  give  aid  at 
all  hazards,  if  aid  were  possible,  were  shown  by  the  sailors  who 
work  for  the  Institution,  need  hardly  be  said  ;  for,  whether  those 
who  allege  that  the  British  seaman  is  not  what  he  was  be  right 
or  wrong,  there  can  happily  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  life- 
boat crews  have  not  in  the  least  deteriorated,  and  that  the  mag- 
nificent spirit  which  has  hitherto  animated  them  for  so  long  is  in 
no  way  on  the  decline.  What  real  danger  there  is  in  their  work, 
despite  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  boats  they  man,  was  shown 
in  a  very  melancholy  manner  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year. 
On  January  23  the  lifeboat  Albert  Edicard — a  name  well  known 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the  service — was 
goinir  out  to  the  assistance  of  a  vessel  in  distress  when  "  the  third 
sea  "  capsized  her,  and,  although  she  righted  quickly,  the  second 
coxswain  and  one  of  the  hands  were  drowned.  The  petty  officer, 
it  may  be  observed,  had  been  out  thirty-three  times,  and  had  aided 
in  the  saving  of  116  lives.  On  no  other  occasion  were  men  lost 
from  any  of  the  boats  in  1883;  but  the  accounts  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institution  show  that  crews  were  not  unfrequently 
in  some  danger,  and  that  often  their  work  required  great  en- 
durance. Not  long  after  the  fatal  mishap  just  mentioned  another 
lifeboat  crew  were  in  considerable  peril,  and  showed  the  most 
heroic  indifference  to  it.  On  Feb.  6,  the  brig  Euphemia  Fullerton, 
of  Londonderry,  got  ashore  near  Bally  water,  Co.  Down,  in  a  heavy 
gale.  With  great  difficulty  the  lifeboat  was  dragged  to  a  point  on. 
the  coast  near  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  and  she  was  then  manned  and 
launched.  So  furious  was  the  gale,  however,  that  she  w  as  driven 
ashore,  three  of  her  oars  being  broken,  and,  with  a  tremendous 
surf  running,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  saving  her.  The  crew, 
however,  were  not  in  the  least  daunted  ;  and,  plenty  of  willing 
hands  aiding,  the  boat  was  launched  again,  and  succeeded  in. 
taking  off  the  crew  of  the  brig,  six  in  number.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  boat  was  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Reilly 
Blackwood,  an  hon.  sec.  of  a  branch  of  the  Institution,  who  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  in  lifeboat  work,  and  who  most 
deservedly  received  a  second  service  clasp  for  his  noble  efforts  on 
this  occasion.  The  gale  in  which  he  and  his  men  made  so  manful 
a  rescue  must  have  extended  or  travelled  very  quickly  to  the  East 
coast  of  England,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  it 
was  blowing  very  hard  oft'  Harwich,  and  a  vessel  was  driven 
ashore  on  that  ugly  miuiature  Goodwin,  the  Shipwash  Sand.  The 
lifeboat  Springwell  was  manned,  towed  out  to  the  sands,  and  spoke 
a  large  screw-steamer,  the  master  of  which  had  made  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  rescue  the  crew  of  the  stranded  ship.  The  life- 
boat men,  happily,  were  more  successful.    Their  craft  was  taken. 
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well  up  to  windward,  and  then  dropped  down  under  sail  and 
anchored  close  to  the  wreck,  on  board  which  a  grappling-rope  was 
thrown ;  and  by  means  of  this  the  crew  were  rescued,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulty  and  daDger  caused  by  the  floating  wreckage,  a  thing 
dangerous  anywhere,  but  specially  dangerous  in  such  seas  as 
break  on  the  Shipwash.  On  other  of  the  dangerous  shoals  off 
the  East  coast  several  very  courageous  rescues  were  effected 
during  the  winter ;  and  further  north  similar  bravery  was 
shown.  One  exceptionally  bold  deed  by  a  North-country 
seaman  demands  special  notice,  although  the  danger  was  in- 
curred not  at  sea,  but  on  shore.  On  March  nth  the  Seaton 
Carew  lifeboat  went  out  at  night  in  answer  to  signals  of  distress 
from  the  Long  Scar  Rocks.  There  were  heavy  snow-showers  and 
the  wreck  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  in  the  darkness  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  the  boat  in  among  the  rocks,  the  coxswain, 
Henry  Hood,  and  one  of  the  hands  landed  on  the  reef  and  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  vessel.  This  at  great  risk  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  Another  hand  from  the  boat  joined  them,  and, 
after  many  efforts,  a  line  was  thrown  on  board  the  wreck.  Just 
after  this  had  been  done  the  coxswain  saw  a  man  in  the  surf  and, 
rushing  into  it  immediately,  succeeded  with  the  aid  of  his  com- 
panions in  saving  him.  By  means  of  the  line  the  crew  were  got 
on  to  the  rock,  and  with  great  difficulty  the  lifeboat  was  regained. 
For  his  very  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  Hood  received  the 
Albert  medal  of  the  second  class,  and  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Institution,  and  certainly  this  was  no  more  than  his  due.  His 
achievement  and  the  others  which  have  been  spoken  of  show  how 
the  lifeboatmen  worked  in  the  storms  of  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  as  a  further  and  striking  instance  of  the  spirit  which  animated 
them  we  may  mention  that  in  two  consecutive  days  in  March  the 
Thurso  lifeboat  saved  the  crews  of  six  vessels. 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  with  the  summer 
the  work  became  less  arduous,  and  the  number  of  rescues  much 
smaller.  Vessels,  it  is  true,  succeed  in  getting  ashore  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  but  happily  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  put  the  lives  of  men 
in  danger  in  fine  weather.  So  late  as  May  9  a  lifeboat  with  a 
crew  of  Customs  officers  and  pilots  took  a  crew  safely  from  a  vessel 
which  went  to  pieces  only  twenty  minutes  after  they  had  left  her; 
but  otherwise  there  seems  to  have  been  no  demand  for  any  great 
exertion  in  May,  and  June  and  July  were  at  least  as  calm  as 
usual.  During  these  two  months  lifeboats  were  only  launched 
eight  times.  With  August  came  need  for  a  little  more  work,  and 
September  was,  as  has  been  shown,  the  month  during  which  the 
lifeboats  had  most  to  do.  Although,  however,  great  skill  and 
courage  must  have  been  displayed,  and  although  the  number  of  lives 
saved  shows  how  admirably  the  crews  must  have  striven,  there  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  such  specially  difficult  and  dangerous 
voyages  as  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  crew  of 
the  Ballywater  lifeboat  already  mentioned  were  tried,  as  other 
lifeboat  crews  have  been,  by  the  inconsistent,  if  brave,  conduct  of 
men  who  first  made  signals  of  distress,  then  refused  to  leave  the 
ship,  then  made  signals  of  distress  again,  and  did  their  duty  with 
excellent  spirit ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  record 
at  present  given,  the  month  was  remarkable  for  the  alacrity  and 
readiness  everywhere  shown  rather  than  for  any  very  exceptional 
rescues.  In  October  the  New  Brighton  lifeboat  saved  the  crew  of 
an  unlucky  ship  which  had  not  fairly  started  on  her  voyage  when 
she  got  ashore.  Owing  to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  on 
which  the  wreck  occurred,  and  to  the  heavy  sea  which  was 
ruuning,  the  danger  and  difficulty  were  considerable,  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  whose  wife  was  saved  with  him,  showed 
a  feeling  which  has  not  always  been  evinced,  as  he  wrote  to 
a  Liverpool  paper  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  seamen 
who  had  saved  twenty-one  lives.  Later  on  in  the  month  the 
famous  Ramsgate  lifeboat  rendered  material  assistance  to  a 
vessel  which  had  gone  ashore  on  the  North  Sand  Head,  and 
on  November  7th  the  same  boat  went  alongside  one  vessel  which 
had  got  ashore,  then  went  to  three  others  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  finally  returned  to  the  stranded  vessel,  which  was 
ultimately  brought  by  steam-tugs  into  Ramsgate  harbour.  After 
this  no  very  remarkable  voyages  are  chronicled  in  the  Life- 
boat Journal  ;  but  that  the  crews  did  their  work  most  nobly  is 
proved  by  the  great  number  of  rescues  in  December,  and  possibly 
further  accounts  of  the  services  rendered  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast  during  that  month  will  be  given. 

Whether  quite  completed  or  not,  however,  the  record  for 
1883  speaks  for  itself,  and  shows  that  the  great  traditions 
of  the  lifeboat  service  are  nobly  maintained  by  the  present 
crews,  and  that  the  Institution  which  directs  them  has  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  abated  its  provident  care.  The  achieve- 
ments to  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  attention,  and 
others  which  we  have  not  space  to  describe,  prove  that  the 
men  are  as  willing  as  ever  to  face  danger  and  hardship,  as 
anxious  as  ever  to  give  aid.  Small  recognition  do  they  receive, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  general  public,  which,  moved  sometimes  to 
almost  hysterical  admiration  by  isolated  acts  of  valour,  takes  little 
heed  of  a  steady  and  strenuous  struggle  to  save  life.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  stronger  feeling  with  respect  to  them  may  arise,  and 
justice  may  be  done  to  men  who,  in  days  when  sailors  are  said  to 
be  deteriorating,  show  all  the  best  and  noblest  characteristics  of 
British  seamen.  At  present  certainly  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
great  enthusiasm,  and  even  the  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  not  commanded  more  than  passing  attention ;  but  some  day 
the  doings  of  crews  and  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  the  Insti- 
tution may  receive  the  notice  they  deserve.  Perhaps  even  the 
conflict  which  is  now  raging  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  atten- 


tion to  them.  During  the  discussions  respecting  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  there  have  been  on  both  sides  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  a  desire  to  diminish  loss  of  life.  And  it  may  not  impossibly 
occur  to  some  who  are  weary  of  the  clamour  and  bewildered  by  a 
multitude  of  conflicting  assertions  to  contrast  the  talk  of  the  many 
disputants  with  the  doings  of  the  Society  which  says  so  little  and 
actually  does  save  lives  at  the  rate  of  well-nigh  a  thousand  a  year. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

THE  programme  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  last  Saturday 
opened  with  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  the  performance  of  which  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  It  not  only  showed  how  completely  Mr.  Manns  has  once 
more  got  his  band  thoroughly  in  hand,  but  also  showed  him  as  a 
conductor  with  exceptional  feeling  for  tempo  and  rhythm. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  Concerto  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  No.  5  in  A,  of  Mozart,  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  Of  the  manner  of  its  performance  there  is  but  little  to 
be  said.  Herr  Joachim  held  the  solo  instrument,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  band  played  the  orchestral  part  in  their  very  best  style.  It 
is  no  doubt  somewhat  impertinent  to  attempt  criticism  of  a  hitherto 
unheard  work  of  Mozart's  after  but  one  hearing,  but  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  the  impression  left  upon  our  mind  was  one  of 
disappointment.  Had  this  Concerto  not  been  signed  by  Mozart,  it 
might  have  been  accepted  as  a  masterly  piece  of  writing  for  the 
display  of  executive  ability  on  the  violin,  written  by  one  who  was 
a  thoughtful  and  inspired  musician  ;  but,  considering  it  as  a  work 
of  Mozart,  in  spite  of  its  charm  and  grace,  we  feel  that  in  both 
these  particulars  it  falls  short  of  his  other  works,  which  we  know 
and  love  so  well.  It  is  no  doubt  highly  interesting  to  the  musical 
student,  not  only  on  account  of  certain  unimportant  departures 
from  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  form,  but  also  from  the  singular 
resemblance  of  the  themes  and  musical  forms  of  expression  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  this  work  was  a  sort  of  study 
of  the  style  of  some  contemporary  Italian  musician,  so  rarely  do 
we  find  the  habitual  tone  of  musical  thought  of  Mozart  cropping 
up  through  the  almost  unfamiliar  dialect  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Herr  Joachim  played  as  his  second  piece  variations  for  the  violin 
and  orchestra  from  his  own  pen — a  piece  written  more  for  dis- 
play than  for  charm,  though  abundance  of  the  composer's  true 
musical  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  orchestral  part.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity  that  Herr  Joachim  and  those  responsible  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  Crystal  Palace  programme  should  merely  have 
shown  the  audience  that  Herr  Joachim  has  perhaps  more  command 
over  his  instrument  than  any  other  living  violinist — a  fact  with 
which  most  of  them  were  probably  acquainted — and  that  he  should 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  great  power  of 
exciting  musical  emotion.  The  band  were  again  heard  to  great 
advantage  in  Schumann's  Symphony,  No.  2  in  C,  the  first  three 
movements  of  which  were  most  admirably  played.  In  the  final 
movement,  allegro  molto  vivace,  perhaps  from  the  effect  of 
fatigue,  there  were  moments  when  the  band  were  by  no  means 
well  together.  The  other  orchestral  number  of  the  programme 
was  the  Notturno  and  Tarantella  from  the  Italian  suite  of  Raff, 
which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  This 
exquisite  music  has  not  been  often  heard  in  England  before, 
and  we  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  again  saying  that  the 
Notturno  at  once  would  stamp  its  composer  as  a  master  of  his  art. 
The  themes,  or  rather  the  theme,  upon  which  it  is  built  is  of  most 
exquisite  beauty  ;  its  whole  treatment  full  of  scholarly,  yet  poetic 
ingenuity,  and  its  orchestration,  though  never  obtrusive,  of  the 
utmost  elegance  and  effectiveness.  The  Tarantella  forms  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  earlier  movement,  and  is  written  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  force  and  meaning  of  this  form  of  dance,  and  with 
great  ability  in  construction  and  treatment.  Miss  Thudichum 
was  the  vocalist,  and  sang  the  Recitative  and  Aria,  "  Ah !  come 
rapida  "  from  Meyerbeer's  " Crociato,"  and  Sullivan's  song,  "My 
dearest  heart."  Her  voice  is  of  beautiful  quality,  and  her  vocal- 
ization most  admirable,  and,  above  all,  entirely  without  a  trace  of 
the  tremolo.  She  speaks  her  words  distinctly,  and  has  an  unusu- 
ally good  idea  of  the  right  way  to  declaim  recitative.  She  seems 
indeed  to  have  all  that  good  teaching  and  diligent  practice  can 
well  give  her.  As  to  her  artistic  feeling,  we  can  only  say  that, 
though  she  seemed  to  thoroughly  please  her  audience,  we  could 
not  but  feel  that  her  musical  sense  had  yet  to  come  to  her. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

THE  point  that  first  strikes  one  in  the  Indian  Budget  figures 
is  the  remarkably  close  balance  between  the  revenue  and 
expenditure.  In  1882-83  the  surplus  was  706,633?.,  the  revised 
estimate  for  1883-84  shows  a  surplus  of  271,500/.,  and  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1884-85  a  surplus  of  319,300/.,  out  of  a  revenue  of 
more  than  70^  millions.  But  the  figures  are  misleading,  owing  to 
the  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India  of  includ- 
ing in  the  expenditure,  under  the  head  of  Insurance  against 
Famine,  sums  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt.  The  average 
annual  sum  so  applied  is  fixed  at  750,000/.,  less  any  amount 
actually  spent  in  the  relief  of  famine.  The  revised  estimates  of 
1882-83  showed  1,330,200/.,  and  the  Budget  estimates  of  1883-84 
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131,700/.,  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt;  how  much  is  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  the  estimates  for  1884-85  we  are  not 
in  a  position  at  present  to  know,  but  it  may  probably  be  taken  at 
about  750,000/.  It  is  evident  that  these  sums  are  really  surplus 
revenues,  and  should  be  added  to  the  surpluses  given  above.  In 
1882-83  a  net  charge  of  785,496/.  is  included  on  account  of  the 
Egyptian  war,  which  was  not  foreseen  when  the  Budget  esti- 
mates for  that  year  were  prepared.  But  here,  again,  the  system 
of _  preparing  the  Indian  accounts  is  misleading,  owin<r  to  rupees 
being  taken  at  the  conventional  value  of  two  shillings.  The  expen- 
diture and  receipts  on  account  of  the  Egyptian  war  were  partly  in 
rupees  in  India  and  partly  in  pounds  sterling  in  England.  The  net 
expenditurein  rupees  was  Rs.  1,17,92,000  entered  in  the  accounts 
at  1,179,200/.,  and  the  net  receipt  in  pounds  sterling  was  393,704/. 
But  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupees  was  is.  7j-c/.,  so  that  the 
actual  value  of  Rs.  1,17,92,000  was  958,100/.,"  and  the  actual 
charge  for  the  war  on  the  Indian  revenues  was,  in  true  sterling, 
564,400/.,  instead  of  785,500/.,  as  shown  in  the  Indian  accounts,  or 
rather  revised  Budget  estimates.  Another  unforeseen  cause  of 
increased  expenditure  in  1882-83  was  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver.  The  estimate  of  loss  by  exchange  was  framed  on  an 
exchange  value  of  is.  8r/.  for  the  rupee ;  the  actual  exchange  was 
is.  7%d. ;  the  result  has  been  an  excess  charge  uuder  this  head  of 
306,400/.,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  drawings  on  India  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  were  considerably  smaller  than  was  esti- 
mated. In  spite  of  these  unforeseen  charges,  the  surplus  for 
1882-83  was  421,633/.  more  than  was  originally  estimated,  owing 
to  under-estimates  of  revenue  under  almost  every  head  of  account. 

For  the  year  1883-84  the  revised  estimates  show  an  extraordinary 
increase,  both  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  over  the  Budget  esti- 
mates prepared  a  year  ago.    The  following  are  the  figures  :— 

Budget  estimate    Revised  estimate  Increase 
Revenue      ...    £67,274,000  £70,569,900  £3,295.900 

Expenditure         66,817,000  70,298,500  3.481,500 

Surplus    ...  457,000  271,400 

Very  little  explanation  is  given  of  these  large  increases  on  both 
sides  of  the  account.  Of  the  increase  in  revenue  about  800,000/. 
is  due  to  principal  heads,  other  than  productive  public  works. 
The  chief  of  these  heads  is  apparently  salt,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  said  to  have  increased  by  10  per  cent,  since  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty.  On  the  expenditure  side  it  would  appear 
that  the  increase  is  due  to  loss  by  exchange  on  remittances  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  1,500,000/.  in  addition  to  the  estimated 
drawings,  and  to  the  payment  of  1 ,000,000/.  to  the  English  War 
Office  on  account  of  arrears  of  non-effective  charges  connected  with 
Her  Majesty's  forces  in  India.  These  two  items  apparently  ac- 
count for  1,345,900/.  of  the  increased  expenditure.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  net  increased  revenue  from  productive  public  works 
amounts  to  390,900/.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  p-oss 
increase  of  revenue  and  expenditure  on  productive  public  works, 
of  which  this  sum  is  the  diff  erence,  was  very  large,  and  will  ex- 
plain the  greater  part  of  the  increases  on  the  whole  account.  A. 
very  large  extent  of  State  railway  lines  has  recently  been  opened  ; 
the  gross  receipts  and  working  charges  of  these  lines  must  year 
by  year  swell  the  account  on  each  side.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  profit  and  loss  account  should  not  be  entered  net  iu  the  general 
revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  of  the  Government,  the  gross 
figures  being  given  separately  in  another  statement.  Already 
these  figures  swell  the  account  by  nearly  ten  millions  on  each 
side,  and  in  a  few  years  may  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

In  the  year  18S4-S5  the  Budget  estimates  show  a  revenue  and 
expenditure  not  much  differing  from  those  of  18S3-84,  namely : — 

Decrease 

Revenue   £70,560.400  £9500 

Expenditure   70,241,100  57400 

Surplus    319,300 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  receipts  and  charges  on  account  of  rail- 
ways will  continue  to  increase,  these  figures  indicate  a  consider- 
able reduction  on  both  sides  of  the  account  under  other  heads. 
The  estimated  falling  off"  in  the  revenue  is  attributed  to  opium, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  poppy  crop  last  year.  This  requires 
some  explanation.  In  1867  the  Government  of  India  determined 
to  form  a  reserve  stock  of  Bengal  opium,  with  the  view  of  giving 
greater  fixity  to  the  quantities  offered  for  sale  each  year.  It  was 
not  until  1879  that  a  sufficient  reserve  had  been  formed  to  enable 
the  Government  to  carry  out  this  policy.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  year  the  reserve  amounted  to  nearly  48,500  chests.  Unfor- 
tunately, misled  by  the  large  crops  of  the  two  previous  years,  the 
Government  fixed  for  annual  sale  a  quantity  which  has  proved  to 
bo  above  the  average  annual  production."  The  result  has  been 
that  year  by  year  the  reserve  has  decreased.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  it  had  sunk  to  below  14,000  chests.  But  it  was°not 
until  August  last  that  the  Government  diminished  the  quantity  to 
be  brought  to  sale,  of  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  give  a 
year's  previous  notice.  The  small  outturn  from  last  year's"  crop 
has  again  forced  them  to  reduce  the  quantity  from  the  1st  of  April, 
1SS4.  In  spite  of  this  reduction,  we  are  to"ld  that  the  reserve  is 
estimated  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  only  2,296  chests. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  the  opium  now  in  process  of 
manufacture  from  this  winter's  crop,  which  is  said  to  be  a  lar^e 
one.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  sooner 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  quantity  fixed  for  annual  sale  in  1879 
was  too  large,  and  that  they  have  been  forced  to  make  the  recent 
sudden  reductions,  and  have  reverted  to  the  position  they  had 


hoped  to  avoid,  in  which  the  quantity  brought  to  sale,  and  there- 
fore the  revenue,  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  season.  They 
have  now  to  recommence  their  task  of  forming  a  reserve  stock,  so 
as  again  to  be  able  to  give  greater  fixity  to  the  revenue.  There 
seems  reason  to  fear  that  the  Government  have  allowed  the 
acreage  tinder  poppy  cultivation  to  diminish,  owiDg  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivators.  Although  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin  is  justified  under  the  circumstances  in  taking  a 
low  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  1884-85,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  price  per  chest  ordinarily  rises  with  the  diminution 
of  the  quantity  sold,  and  that  deficiencies  in  the  supply  from 
Bengal  tend  to  increase  the  exports  of  Malwa  opium.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  yield  to  the  Government  so  large  a  revenue  per 
chest  as  the  Bengal  opium. 

The  reduction  of  expenditure  is  more  satisfactory  to  contem- 
plate.   It  seems  to  show  that  the  Local  Governments,  who  have 
recently  been  spending  their  accumulated  cash  balances,  have  been 
able  to  contract  their  expenditure  so  as  to  keep  it  within  their 
revenue.    The  most  agreeable  feature  of  the  financial  statement  is 
the  announcement  of  the  increasing  success  of  the  investment 
in  railways.     Under  the  old  guarantee  system  the  State  was 
burdened  with  heavy  annual  charges  on  the  revenue,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  interest  guaranteed— generally  5  per  cent.— and  the 
great  cost  at  which  the  lines  were  constructed.  To  these  succeeded 
the  railways  constructed  by  the  State,  at  a  cheaper  cost,  and 
out  of  money  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.    It  is  only 
in  the  last  few  years  that  a  large  mileage  of  State  lines  has 
been  open  for  traffic  ;   meanwhile  the  Government  has  had  to 
defray  the  interest  on  the  debt.     Now  that  there  are  3,600 
miles  of  railway  constructed  by  the  State  open,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  guaranteed  lines— the  East  Indian— has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  and  worked  under  a  new  arrangement 
more  profitable  to  the  State,  the  receipts  from  the  railways',  taken 
as  a  whole,  not  only  cover  the  working  expenses  and  the  interest 
on  the  money  raised  for  their  construction,  either  under  a  guarantee 
or  by  direct  borrowing,  but  leave  a  considerable  margin  of  profit 
to  the  public  revenue.    In  1881-82  this  exceeded  one  million  ;  the 
next  year  it  fell  below  half  a  million,  but  has  since  steadily 
increased,  and  is  estimated  again  to  exceed  one  million  in  1SS4-85. 
The  endeavour  of  the  Government  to  get  lines  constructed  b7 
private   enterprise   without  a  guarantee   has   had  very  little 
success,  but  under  a  limited  guarantee  a  considerable  impetus 
has  been  given  to  such  enterprise.     Sir  Auckland  Oolvin's  re- 
proof to  the  mercantile  community  that  they  are  liberal  with 
their  advice  and  chary  with  their  money  is  somewhat  mis- 
placed.   Railways  are  not  made  with  the  money  of  merchants, 
whoso  capital  is  fully  employed  in  their  own  business,  but  with 
the  subscriptions  of  the  general  public — persons  retired  from  busi- 
ness, wl  '••       clergymen,  professional  persons,  and  others  seeking 
an  investment  for  their  savings.    Until  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  cau 
persuade  this  class  that  investments  in  Indian  railways  are  safe 
and  profitable,  no  amount  of  lectures  to  the  mercantile  community 
will  produce  the  necessary  funds.    We  venture  to  think  that  it  is 
the  instability  of  the  exchange  value  of  rupees,  in  which  the 
profits  are  earned,  that  prevents  railways  in  India  from  attracting 
more  of  that  superabundant  capital  in  England  always  on  the  look- 
out for  profitable  investment.    The  necessity  for  railway  extension 
in  India,  both  for  commercial  objects  and  for  prevention  of  famine, 
is  now  fully  recognized,  as  well  as  the  enormous  benefits  to  the 
country  and  to  external  commerce  which  have  already  been  con- 
ferred by  the  lines  that  have  been  made.    The  whole  question 
is  now  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  arrive  at  a  speedy  decision  ; 
for,  meanwhile,  all  schemes  for  further  extension  are  postponed. 

In  view  of  the  small  estimated  surplus  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  has 
found  himself  unable  to  consider  any  further  financial  or  adminis- 
trative improvements.  A  strong  case  has  recently  been  made  out 
for  the  reduction  of  taxation  on  legal  proceedings.  It  appears 
that  the  court  fees  more  than  cover  the  entire  expenses  of  the 
courts,  so  that  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  to  enter  them  as 
parties  to  suits  are  taxed  to  maintain  those  courts  which  protect 
the  whole  community.  The  moderate  Income-tax  which,  under 
the  name  of  a  Licence-tax,  is  levied  on  the  comparatively  wealthy 
classes  of  traders  is,  we  think  fortunately,  to  be  also  let  alone. 
Nothing,  apparently,  is  said  about  the  export  duty  on  rice,  which 
falls  chiefly  on  Burma,  where  there  is  another  exceptional  im- 
post, the  Capitation-tax.  It  would  be  well  if  these  taxes  could 
be  got  rid  of.  Some  compensation  might  be  found  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Indian  rate  of  Salt  duty  to  Burma.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  is  due  to  certain  commercial  agreements 
with  the  King  of  Upper  Burma — agreements  the  terms"of  which 
have  been  repeatedly  broken  by  the  King.  It  is  open  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  come  to  a  new  arrangement,  bv  which 
all  salt  going  to  Upper  Burma  would  pay  the  full  duty.  This 
would  allow  of  the  tax  being  enforced  in  British  Burma,  aid 
would  bring  Upper  Burma  under  contribution  as  well. 

On  the  whole,  the  financial  statement  indicates  the  continued 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  large  re- 
missions of  taxation,  by  the  abolition  of  Customs  duties  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Salt  duties  in  1882,  which  were  the  result  of  the 
measures  taken  under  Lord  Lytton's  administration,  have  not 
affected  the  stability  of  the  finances ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
ceptional calamities,  such  as  war  and  famine  or  a  further  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  there  is  good  ground  for  anticipating  in  the 
not  distant  future  other  beneficial  reforms  and  removals  of  burdens 
from  the  taxpayers. 
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DVORAKS  STAEAT  MATER  AT  THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

mflE  performance  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Herr  Anton 
X  Dvorak's  "  Stabat  Mater"  was  an  event  which  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  present  musical  season.  Mr.  Bamby's 
setting  of  the  Ninety -seventh  Psalm  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lord 
is  Kin?,"  although" not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  "Stabat 
Mater,"  was  very  welcome  as  an  introduction  to  the  concert,  and 
did  not  sutler  from  its  proximity  to  the  more  ambitious  work  of 
the  Bohemian  composer.  A  comparison  of  the  two  works  indeed 
would  be  obviously  unfair,  since  their  respective  intentions  and 
spirit  are  as  widely  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  but  Mr. 
Barnby  may  be  congratulated  on  having  been  able  to  associate  his 
composition  with  one  of  such  rare  merit  as  that  to  which  it  served 
as  an  introduction  on  this  occasion.  "  The  Lord  is  King  "  does  not 
seem  to  aim  at  any  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  the  music 
is  very  charming  and  effective,  and  it  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  con- 
scientious and  practical  musician  who  really  loves  his  art,  and  does 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  any  desire  to  appear 
original  at  the  expense  of  that  art.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
Psalm  was  even  more  favourable  than  that  produced  by  some  more 
ambitious  flights  in  sacred  music  that  have  of  late  been  submitted 
to  the  English  public,  one  of  its  merits  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  short  and  thoroughly  intelligible — a  merit  which  in  these 
days  of  laboured  abstruseness  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Of 
the  seven  short  numbers  which  make  up  the  Psalm,  the  solo  and 
chorus,  "  Sion  heard  it  and  rejoiced,"  the  solo  part  falling  to  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  who  sang  it  with  great  spirit,  and  the  double 
quartette,  "  There  is  sprung  up  a  light,"  are  the  most  noteworthy. 
The  latter  is  a  really  good  piece  of  writing,  and  would  have  had 
a  more  complete  success  had  not  the  orchestra  done  its  best  to 
mar  the  beauties  by  asserting  so  emphatically  its  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  In  fact  it  is  with  this  department  that 
our  quarrel  principally  lies,  for  we  think  the  whole  work  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  the  orchestra  had  been  a  little  more 
restrained,  and  the  singers,  both  solo  and  chorus,  had  been  allowed 
a  chance  of  vindicating  themselves.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  the 
work  is  somewhat  heavily  scored,  and  that  the  predominance  of 
the  brass  instruments  is  occasionally  excessive ;  but  much,  we  feel, 
might  nevertheless  have  been  achieved  if  the  orchestral  energy 
had  been  checked  in  its  rather  wild  career.  What  happened  in 
one  of  the  passages  allotted  to  the  horns  we  are  not  exactly  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  the  effect  produced  was  certainly  far  from 
pleasing.  Another  by  no  means  slight  matter  we  may  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  is  the  very  objectionable  system  of  repeating  a  number 
at  the  desire  of  a  noisy  minority  of  the  audience. 

With  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  "  Stabat  Mater  "  we  may 
at  once  say  that  none  of  these  objections  hold  good.    Not  only 
did  the  orchestra  perform  its  part  with  marked  success  under  the 
skilful  conductorshipof  the  composer  ;  but  the  chorus  showed  that 
much  time  and  care  had  been  expended  in  the  rehearsals  of  the 
•work.  The  character  of  the  "  Stabat  Mater"  of  Anton  Dvorak,  the 
music  of  which  we  noticed  in  detail  when  published,  is  subdued 
in  tone  as  a  rule,  though  there  are  not  wanting  at  times  passages 
of  great  vigour,  which  show  that  this  is  only  the  result  of  wisely- 
husbanded  power,  which  is  eventually  allowed  to  assert  itself  as 
it  culminates  in  a  magnificent  "  Amen  "  in  eight  parts.  Jacopones 
Hymn  is  divided  by  the  composer  into  ten  parts,  each  serving  as  a 
separate  number,  not  one  of  which  is  of  a  tempo  more  spirited 
than  "  andante  con  moto  quasi  allegretto,"  and  it  is  only  in  the 
last  half  of  the  tenth  number  that  an  "  allegro  molto  "is  achieved. 
This  might  at  first  be  thought  to  have  a  somewhat  monotonous 
and  gloomy  effect ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  it  only 
seems  to  enhance  the  religious  earnestness  with  which  the  work  is 
imbued.    The  composer  has  treated  his  subject,  we  submit,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  treated — namely,  as  a  hymn  in 
use  in  Roman  Catholic  churches ;  and  he  follows  rightly,  as  we 
think,  the  example  set  by  so  many  before  him  of  dividing  the 
work  into  numbers.    It  seems  almost  impossible  nowadays  for  a 
composer  of  any  merit  to  come  amongst  us  without  some  refe- 
rence being  made  to  the  influence  or  non-influence  of  Wagner 
upon  his  method ;  and  Herr  Dvorak  has  had  his  share  of  influence- 
gauging  at  the  hands  of  most  of  our  contemporaries.    We  find 
that  as  regards  the  two  schools — the  "  absolute,"  as  represented 
by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and  Brahms,  and  the  "poetic,"  as  re- 
presented by  Wagner  alone — Herr  Dvorak  is  dubbed  an  abso- 
lutist, so  that  in  his  case  Wagner's  influence  is  small.    Why  this 
strangre  definition  of  the  two  schools  should  have  arisen,  and  why 
the  Wagnerians  should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  the 
exclusively  "  poetic  "  school,  except  as  another  instance  of  their 
excessive  modesty,  is  a  question  we  will  not  stop  to  answer. 
Herr  Dvorak,  however,  is  of  the  absolute  school,  and  he  divides 
his  work  into  numbers,  and  has  also  dared  to  evade  the  rules  of 
prosody ;  that  is,  he  has  used  the  word  "  pendebat "  as  a  triplet 
on  occasion,  and  done  many  other  shocking  things  in  the  eyes  of 
his  "  poetic  "  critic.    Nevertheless,  even  the  "  poetic"  critic  must 
acknowledge  that  this  work  shows  a  grandeur  of  design,  and  an 
earnestness  of  purpose,  together  with  a  marvellous  flow  of  melody, 
consummate  contrapuntal  skill,  and  mastery  of  the  resources  of 
orchestration — that,  in  fact,  it  has  quite  reached  that  standard, 
whether  "  absolute  "  or  "  poetic,"  which  entitles  it  to  be  called  a 
■work  of  the  first  rank,  a  production  of  genius.     In  so  fine  a 
performance,  as  a  whole,  as  was  given  it  is  difficult  to  specify  the 
best  pieces  ;  but  the  quartette,  "  Quis  est  homo,"  admirably  sung 
by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mme.  Patey,  and  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd  and 


F.  King,  the  chorus,  "  Eia  mater,"  "  Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere,"  very 
finely  given  by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  the  "  Intiammatus,"  in  which 
Mme.  Patey  excelled,  were  the  best  portions  of  a  very  finished 
performance.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  and  Heir  Dvorak  showed  himself 
to  be  a  conductor  of  the  highest  order. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


THE  business  community  is  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  lowering  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  last  week.    It  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  trade  to  be  able  to  obtain  what  accommodation 
they  require  on  the  lowest  terms,  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
natural  that  the  commercial  community  should  approve  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Directors ;  but  not  a  few  far-seeing  persons 
doubt  whether  that  action  is  calculated  in  the  long  run  to  main- 
tain a  cheap  money  market.    Owing  to  the  substitution  of  a  gold 
for  a  silver  currency  in  Germany,  and  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
pavments  in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy,  there  has  been  for  the 
past  dozen  years  a  considerable  drain  of  gold  from  this  country. 
The  Bank  of  England  is  bound  to  cash  its  notes  in  gold,  on  pre- 
sentation, and  every  one,  therefore,  who  can  get  possession  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Bank  of  England  notes  can  draw  gold  from 
that  institution.    As  our  trade  is  world-wide,  and  as  we  are 
always  indebted  to  some  country  or  other,  it  thus  happens  that 
the  Bank  of  England  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  place 
where  gold  can  always  be  obtained ;  and  upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, therefore,  the  first  and  the  heaviest  demand  for  the  metal 
falls  wherever  that  demand  may  arise.    Of  late  years  the  Bank 
has,  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  been  unable  to  re- 
plenish its  stock  of  gold  in  the  proportion  desired ;  and  not  a  few 
business  people  thought  that  now  at  last  an  opportunity  had 
offered  which  the  Bank  Directors  would  have  been  wise  in  turning 
to  the  fullest  account.    The  United  States  have  retained  at  home 
for  eight  or  nine  years  all  the  gold  raised  from  their  own  mines, 
and  they  have  drawn  in  addition  immense  sums  from  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  coined  about  4.4  millions  sterling  in 
silver  for  some  years  past,  and  they  have  kept  in  circulation  all  the 
paper  previously  existing.    In  this  way  the  currency  of  the 
country  has  been  augmented  in  an  unprecedented  manner  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the 
demand  for  currency  has  been  decreasing.    The  over-construction 
of  railways  has  led  to  a  collapse  of  speculation,  and  that  in  turn 
has  depressed  trade.    Consequently  there  is  less  requirement  for 
money  in  every  direction,  and  capital  has  accumulated  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  at  New  York.    The  Associated  Banks  of  that  city 
during  the  past  few  months  have  held  the  largest  amount  of  deposits 
ever  before  held  by  them,  showing  that  there  is  a  vast  accumulation 
of  capital  which  cannot  be  profitably  employed.    And  this  fact  is 
still  further  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  loans  have  for 
months  past  been  freely  made  to  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  rate 
of  lh  per  cent,  per  annum.    Thus  there  is  more  loanable  capital 
in  New  York  than  is  required,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  owners 
of  that  capital  welcome  any  opportunity  to  employ  it  remu- 
neratively abroad.    When,  therefore,  the  Bank  of  England  raised 
its  rate  of  discount  to  3-i-  per  cent.,  and  that  rate  was  maintained 
for  some  time,  considerable  sums  of  gold  were  shipped  from  New 
York  for  employment  here,  and  it  affords  striking  evidence  of  the 
accumulation  of  unused  capital  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  these  large  shipments,  has  not  risen. 
Many  critics,  therefore,  urge  that  since  the  supply  in  New  York  is 
excessive,  whilst  the  supply  in  the  Bank  of  England  is  deficient, 
the  Directors  of  the  latter  institution  ought  to  have  kept  up  their 
rate  until  they  had  drawn  such  a  sum  from  New  York  as  would 
enable  them  to  face  the  future  without  anxiety.  Frequent 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  always  injurious  to  trade; 
but  frequent  fluctuations  must  occur  so  long  as  the  stock  of  gold 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  very  low,  for  the  Directors  cannot 
allow  much  to  be  taken  from  that  stock  ;  and  when,  therefore,  a 
drain  sets  in  they  are  obliged  to  raise  their  rate  of  discount.  But  if 
they  had  augmented  their  stock  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  afford 
to  lose  without  anxiety  a  few  millions,  all  departments  of  business 
would  be  reassured  and  would  feel  that  the  money  market  would 
remain  more  steady  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Although 
the  amounts  already  shipped  from  New  York  are  considerable, 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  this  reassurance  to  trade.    It  is  true 
that  considerable  amounts  have  been  imported  from  the  Continent 
likewise;  but  even  those  amounts,  added  to  the  imports  from  New 
York,  still  leave  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  below 
what  it  ought  to  be  if  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money 
are  to  be  avoided.    It  will  be  recollected  that  twelve  months  ago 
the  Directors  lowered  their  rate  of  discount,  and  that  instantly  a 
drain  of  gold  set  in  which  obliged  them  once  more  to  raise  their 
rate  and  to  maintain  it  at  4  per  cent,  throughout  the  summer.  It 
is  possible  that  something  of  the  same  kind  may  occur  again 
this  year.    Should  operations  in  the  Soudan  be  continued,  and 
on  a  considerable  scale,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  out  gold  ; 
and  various  other  accidents  might  likewise  cause  exports  of  the 
metal.    On  the  other  hand,  as  Australia  has  of  late  begun  to  take 
gold  from  this  country  instead  of  sending  it  to  us,  while  America 
retains  the  whole  yield  of  its  own  mines,  and  the  production  of 
the  Russian  mines  is  kept  at  home,  or  travels  no  farther  than 
Germany,  we  can  at  present  reckon  upon  no  considerable  supply 
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coming  to  us  in  a  regular  and  normal  manner.  Should  we  want 
to  increase  our  stock,  it  must  be  by  artificial  means. 

There  is  much  force  in  this  reasoning,  and  the  force  is  increased 
by  the  lact  that  between  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning 
ot  February  over  3A  millions  in  gold  were  taken  away  from  this 
country,  and  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  replenished 
their  stock  to  a  large  extent  by  drawing  upon  the  home  cir- 
culation. _  Since  the  end  of  September,  in  fact,  2  millions  of 
gold,  which  were  previously  circulating  in  the  provinces,  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Bank  by  the  artificial  dearness  of  money  in 
London.  Should  anything  occur  to  increase  the  country  circulation, 
this  gold  would  flow  out  again,  and  thus  the  stock  held  by  the 
Bank  would  be  seriously  diminished.    As  long  as  no  great  failure 
occurs  that  would  give  a  serious  shock  to  credit,  or  as  long  as 
trade  remains  dull,  as  it  is  at  present,  there  is  no  great  likelihood 
indeed  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  metallic  circulation  of  the 
country;   but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  accidents  may 
happen,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  stock  of  the  metal  held 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  Bank  without  this  contraction  of 
the  provincial  circulation.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  there  are  various  other  considerations  of  which 
the  Directors  were  bound   to  take  notice.     We  pointed  out 
a  fortnight  ago  that  the  Directors  were  able  to  attract  gold 
in  the  manner  they  have  done  mainly  because  the  changes  in  the 
collection  of  taxes  made  by  Lord  Sherbrooke,  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  have  given  the  Bank  an  unusual  control  over  the 
money  market  in  the  months  of  February  and  March ;  and  this 
year  their  control  has  been  increased  by  the  decision  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  maintain  a  larger  balance  than 
usual  in  the  Bank.    But  now  it  is  probable  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  Government  will  be  greatly  increased ;  that  therefore  the 
balance  will  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  anv  case  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  will  fall  off  greatly  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether,  with  the  gold  imports  assuming 
considerable  proportions,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  Government 
expenditure,  while  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  there 
will  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  revenue  payments,  the  Bank 
could  have  maintained  its  control  over  the  market.    If  it  could 
not,  if  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  outside  market  had  fallen  con- 
siderably below  the  Bank-rate,  there  would  have  been  no  advan- 
tage in  keeping  up  the  latter.    No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  the  Bank  could  have   retained  its  control;  but  the 
decision  of  the  Directors  shows  that  they  at  least  were  inclined 
_to_  think  that  they  could  not  retain  that  control.  Furthermore, 
it  is  natural  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  shrink  from  keeping 
up   their  rate  of  discount  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
while  they  are  given  an  advantage  over  their  competitors  by 
the  fact  that  they  hold  large  sums  of  the  public  money  as 
the  bankers  of  the  Government.    Mere  delicacy  on  this  point 
ought  not,  of  course,  to  prevent  them  from  performing  a  public 
duty  ;  but  if  they  believed  that  they  had  done  enough  to  replenish 
their  stock  of  gold,  they  were  right  unquestionably  in  giving  to 
trade  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  cheap  money  market. 
And  on  this  point  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  in  New  York  is  so  great  that  it  has  borne 
the  loss  of  about  2^  millions  sterling  without  a  movement  in  the 
rate  of  interest,  yet  it  was  questionable  whether  a  very  consider- 
able perturbation  might  not  have  been  produced  if  the  exports  had 
continued  on  a  large  scale.    In  the  United  States  silver  as  well  as 
gold  is  legal  tender;  but  a  large  party  object  to  receive  silver. 
The  New  York  banks,  for  example,  which  hold  the  ultimate 
reserve  of  the  whole  country,  have  bound  themselves  not  to  ac- 
cept silver  in  payment,  nor  to  tender  it  in  payment  to  their 
customers.  _  When  this  is  the  feeling  of  the  chief'  bankers  of  the 
country,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  considerable  export  of  gold 
might  have  created  a  serious  alarm.    During  the  Civil  War  the 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper  currency  drove  all  the  gold  in  the 
country  out  of  circulation,  and  it  is  now  feared  that  depreciated 
silver  might  have  the  same  effect.    The  fear  at  present  is  conlined 
to  mere  thinkers ;  but  if  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  had  been 
exported  the  public  generally  might  have  been  seized  with  alarm, 
and  there  might  have  been  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  New  York 
money  market.    It  is  clearly  not  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
trade  of  any  part  of  the  world  to  create  a  banking  panic  in 
this  way;  and  if  the  Bank  of  England   Directors  had  reason 
to  believe  that  apprehensions  were  growing  in  financial  circles 
in  New  York  on  account  of  the  proportions  assumed  by  the  gold 
shipments,  they  were  certainly  right  in  avoiding  risk  by  reducing 
their  rate  of  discount.    Lastly,  there  are  not  wanting  grounds 
for  believing  that  imports  of  gold  will  continue  without  keeping 
up  the  rate.    Even  now  the  value  of  money  in  London  is  higher 
than  in  New  York  or  in  many  of  the  great  capitals  of  "the 
Continent,  and  gold  has  continued  to  be  sent  hither  since  the  re- 
duction of  the  rate  ;  while  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
gold  is  in  such  demand  elsewhere  as  would  lead  to  a  drain  of  fold 
from  the  Bank  of  England.  0 

The  main  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  dearness  of 
money  in  London  as  compared  with  the  other  great  business 
centres  of  Europe  and  America  is  artificial— that  is  to  sav,  it 
is  produced  not  by  natural  causes,  but  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
aniount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  less  than  it  ou<* ht 
to  be  under  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  The  Bank  of 
England  m  our  system  holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  countrv, 
and  that  reserve  consists  of  unused  coin  and  notes,  the  notes  beinV 
exchangeable  at  will  into  gold.  If  there  were  reasons  to  fear  that 
the  gold  held  by  the  Bank  would  continue  to  dribble  awav,  it 


would  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  prevent  the  drain- 
but  it  no  such  reasons  exist,  then  it  is  desirable  that  trade 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  money  market.  So  far 
as  all  other  circumstances  are  concerned,  the  prospect  is  that 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the 
snort-loan  market  will  be  low  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  no 
speculation  of  any  kind  to  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  loans,  and  at 
the  same  time  trade  is  exceedingly  dull.  The  amount  of  business 
done  is  perhaps  as  large  as  ever  it  has  been  ;  but  there  is  no  in- 
crease of  that  amount,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme  lowness  of  prices 
a  much  smaller  capital  is  required  for  carrying  on  business  than 
would  be  were  prices  higher.  There  is  no  probability  at  present 
ot  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  and  there  is  equally  little  likelihood 
ot  an  outburst  of  speculation.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
natural  causes  that  produce  a  dear  money  market  are  wanting. 
Ihere  may  of  course  occur  some  accident  that  would  throw  out  all 
calculations.  A  great  failure  might  so  paralyse  credit  as  for 
awhile  to  send  up  the  rate  of  discount  sharply,  or  a  drain  of  gold 
to  some  unexpected  quarter  may  arise  ;  but  if  accidents  of  these 
kinds  do  not  happen,  the  probability  is  that  the  value  of  money 
will  continue  very  low ;  and  when  almost  all  the  trades  of  the 
country  are  depressed,  when  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred  by 
the  fall  in  prices,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  these  losses  and  of 
such  failures  as  that  of  Blakeway,  considerable  distrust  has  been 
aroused,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  trade  that  all  the  benefit 
derivable  from  cheap  money  should  be  given  to  it. 
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ESSAYS  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM.* 

TVfE  have  purposely  postponed  for  a  few  months  our  review 
»  »    of  this  remarkable  book,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  at 
the  juncture  most  suitable  to  it— the  eve  of  the  second-reading 
debate  on  the  Franchise  Bill.    The  responsible  editor  (who  does 
not  give  his  name,  but  who  may  perhaps  be  identified  without 
much  difficulty)  states  the  point  of  view  of  the  book  accurately 
enough  as  "the  Whig,  not  to  say  the  Conservative-Liberal,"  point 
ot  view ;  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  it  is  at  least  as  much 
Conservative  as  Liberal.    The  interest  of  these  three  essays,  two 
of  which_  first  appeared  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  the  third 
twelve,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  complete  condemnation  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Liberal  of  the  past  of  the  Liberals  of  the  present,  as  in 
the  forcible  fashion  in  which  the  cleavage  between  Liberalism 
proper  and  Liberalism  improper  is  shown.    Only  very  simple 
Conservatives  will  experience  in  reading  this  book  the  rather 
simple  joy  of  seeing  Liberals  rebuked  by  a  prophet  of  their  own, 
for  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  is  at  this  time  of  day  not 
a  prophet  of  the  Liberal  party  at  all.    In  none  of  its  prominent 
men,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Goschen,  is  there  any  tincture  of 
his  political  ethos ;  in  none  of  the  chief  Liberal  organs  of  to-day 
are  Liberal  measures,  even  such  measures  as  he  might  possibly  have 
approved,  urged  by  arguments  which  he  would  have  thought  even 
worthy  of  use  as  accessory  and  supplementarv  arguments."^  take 
the  three  chief  Liberal  newspapers  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  sentimental  Liberalism  of  the  Spectator,  or  the 
popular  and  undefined  Liberalism  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  the 
purely  party  Liberalism  of  the  Buily  Neivs,  would  have  commended 
itself  least  to  the  author  of  these  essays.    Iu  readme  them  the 
political  phrase  which  most  often  recurs  to  the  memory  Is  Mr.  Mill's 
famous,  constantly-repeated,  and  constantly-misunderstood  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tory  party.  There  is  no  reasou'whatever  for  doubting  or 
denyingthat,  even  so  recently  as  twenty  years  ago  or  thereabouts,°the 
Tory  party  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Mill  used  the  words,  the 
stupid  party.    There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  that  sense  the 
Liberal  party  is  the  stupid  party  now.    At  both  times  it  would 
have  been,  and  would  be  eq  ually  insolent  and  absurd  to  say,  that 
any  given  member  of  the  stupid  party  must  be,  or  even  in  virtue  of 
his  party  principles  was  likely  to  be,  stupid.  At  both  times  it  would 
have  been,  and  would  be,  not  unjust  to  anticipate,  according  to  the 
dictum,  the  politics  (actually  unknown)  of  a  person  perceived  to  be 
stupid.    He  would  probably  have  been  a  Tory  then ;  he  would 
probably  be  a  Liberal  now.    For  a  stupid  man's  politics  are  deter- 
mined by  inheritance,  by  popular  commonplace,  by  sentimental 
reasons,  by  his  neighbours,  by  anything  rather  than  reason  and 
deliberate  purpose,  or  even  taste.    All  these  causes  for  generations 
set,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  had  hardly  ceased  to  set,  in 
the  direction  of  more  or  less  moderate  Conservatism  ;  they  all  set  in 
the  direction  of  Liberalism  now,  and  not  very  moderate  Liberalism. 
Thus  in  shuffling  the  political  parties  have  changed  rapiers.  The 
old  appeals  to  personal  or  sectarian  feeling,  to  party  signs  and  watch- 
words, are  heard ;  but  on  the  other  side.  There  is  probably  nothing 
odder  in  political  history  than  that  a  party  which  used  to  have  its 
Sydney  Smiths  and  its  Peacocks  has  now  utterly  lost  all  command 
(so  utterly  that  it  never  dares  to  try  it)  of  satire  or  wit  as  a 
political  weapon,  and  that  a  party  which  used  to  claim  "no 
force  but  argument "  has  been  driven  to  caucussing  on  the  one 
hand,  and  appeals  to  passion  on  the  other,  to  gain  and  keep  its 
place  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
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Mr  Bagehot  belonged  rather  to  the  hoplites  than  to  the  peltasts 
oi  politics,  though  his  remarkable  letters  from  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d  etat  and  other  things  show  that  he  had  not  a  little  capa- 
city for  irregular  warfare.  These  essays  are  almost  entirely  serious  in 
tone,  the  chief  exception  being  the  story  told  with  admirable  quiet- 
ness of  the  candidate  in  1868  who  remarked,  "  When  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say,  I  say  '  Gladstone,'  and  then  thev  are  sure  to  cheer,  and 
I  have  time  to  think."  Mr.  Bagehot  could  hardly  have  anticipated 
the  duration  of  this  political  resource.  But  for  the  most  part,  as 
we  have  said  he  is  quite  sober;  indeed,  he  may  be  described  as 
not  merely  sober,  but  anxious.  His  book  and  its  author's  mood 
exhibit  what  may  be  called  the  very  arete  of  the  Great  Divide 
between  the  states  of  things  intellectual  and  political.  He  has 
reached  that  position  through  Liberal  country  and  by  Liberal 

TaSt  \  f  T\  Ddr  tha\xe  C/n  Pr°Sress  D0  further  without 
loang  hold  of  Liberalism  He  does  not  actually  lose  that  hold ; 
he  still  speaks  as  a  Liberal,  and  tries  to  think  as  a  Liberal.  But 
fie  is  «r.  £vpov  aws.  He  says,  evidently  with  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness of  blasphemy,  that  he  is  "exceedingly  afraid  of  the  ignorant 
multitude  of  the  new  constituencies."  He  endeavours  to  comfort 
himself  by  devising  a  possible  strengthening  of  the  House  of 
Lotto,  and  he  urges  that  strengthening  with  arguments  which, 
with  very  slight  changes,  Lord  Salisbury  might  use  to-morrow. 
YV  e  have  seen  with  what  deep  though  unvocal  scorn  he  notes 
m  passing  the  mere  Gladstone-worship  which  ever  since  his 

nf\n  ,  ?°re-andJm0r/  Served  the  averaSe  Liheral  instead 
of  knowledge  instead  of  argument,  instead  of  principles.  He 
mdicates  clearly  the  danger  when  the  constituencies  are  greatly 
increased  of  statesmen  (as   we  have   seen  them  actually  do) 

complying  with  it,  deferring  to  it,  and  looking  to  nothing  else 
All  this  is  in  the  latest  essay,  that  written  in  1872 ;  but  the  earlier 
ones,  twelve  years  older  and  written  long  before  the  last  Reform 
SiiS"  ♦  f8  aCiUal  aPPrehension,  as  was  natural,  a  not 

itT  f  T \mpe,r  °f  ™m-d\  The  Writer  is  convinced  of  the  excel- 
Ill,  /  liberal  principles  and  Liberal  programmes.  But  he 
already  makes  admissions  and  uses  arguments  which  show  how 
Sit^lT  Pers0Dal  Professions  as  the  general  forces  of 

political  argument  were  coming  round  to  the  Tory  side.  He 
points  out  that  "the  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
Lllnftl  ✓  Predominant  influence  in  the  State  to  the 
thTfroS  %^™f™/te<1  men"  A  curious  difference 
Snir  f  r  ef°rm  Bl}\  °f  l884-  H«  formulates  the  great 
fn  fi  e  lSrTuTT  1HAe  that  of  modern  England  admifably 
Lido^T, r    A  ^  Government  «   the  most  stubbornly 

cEes  "    NeedTr^  1°  "  UDheal'd  ^  its  decidi»S 

nSfmJlUk  sani  how  fine  are  the  political  ears  of  the 

agncull  ural  labourer  and  the  lower-class  Irishman  ?    Pie  acknow- 

SKrTtt"7'  brpde,?ided1^  the  degradation  of  inteCual 
powei  in  the  reformed  Parliament  of  even  twenty  vears  a«n>  He 
points  out  that  the  sweeping  enfranchisement  of  the  lower  rank 
means  "  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  best."  He  writo  a 
seance  which  is  in  itself  an  adverse  verdict  on  most  Reform 
B,ls.-  A  practical  statesman  will  be  very  cautious  how  he 
destroys  a  machinery  which  attains  its  practical  object  for  the 
sake  01  an  incidental  benefit  which  maybe  obtained  Tom  a  dif! 
ferent  machinery  »    He  puts  the  disquieting  question  Sietimr 

do  If:  t  tit  p0e„r  irl  r1?icians)' "  *'heth^ the 

does  not  lest  on  a  land  of  sentiment  rather  than  on  reason  P  "  And 
he  says  boldly  that,  up  to  a  late  period  of  its  exigence  and  with 
an  exception  or  two,  the  unreformed  Parliamentary^ sya Sm  woScd 
very  well.  These  extracts  might  be  indefinitely  mffifeT  But 
iblystrW  -C1rnt^  the,P»rP-e-    Theyshovv\ow  one  of  the 

receft\e?r9  onThe  rTd  t^tful  P°litical  stude^  of 

«trnvlrt  o?  .the  Liberal  side  has  incidentally  or  directly  de- 
g^^'^Won  every  argument  which,  for  instance  Mr 
mt  Z  7  ln'roduciDS  the  Franchise  Bill  the  other  day 

But  they  show  also  how  entirely  the  manner  of  thought  of  the' 
Libera  party  itself  has  been  changed.    We  know  of  lan L  tl £,t 
many  Liberals  have  Ion"  ao-0  fr.ken  t L  p»«  f '  I 
Mr  Ba-f.lint     TW«  ;        n  ,   3S?  steP  of  repudiating 

cases  But  it  I^C'^^'T^'^  haS  been  done  in  other 
TTj    fcfc  11  may  ?e  questioned  whether  it  is  wise  for  a  political 

ArsSAt  liters  tfsss, 

lplVayi!at*M,7^fycomPlimenterv  to  the  authoT ancUhe 
lesson  which  should  be  learnt  from  them  first  of  nil  is  » 
of  comfort  for  Tories  nor  of  discomfort  fo Eadl  a  s D  uTo  ,  ' w 
nig  for  men  of  the  author's  own  kidney, tor  "t "a  L7m 
Goschen  "at  the  present  day,  and  for  the  analogues  of  tho°e  'bout 
SflSSSSfi^ri,  O-^help  aaying  to  the  aSo 
01  me.  e  essays,  and  to  all  such  persons,  what  the  Voice  said  to 
kowB1„S  o»  EaStep  Bay,  «'Tls  somewhat  late  '  "    It  is 
interesting,  no  doubt  to  trace  and  acknowledge  the  advantages  of 
an   unreformed   Parliament  over  a  reformed.    But  Tt  would 
perhaps,  have   been   better  to  see   in   time  to  the  Llfi 

££T  "^ed^^^fte^r  oTVT^ 
tenaion  of  the  franchise  to  W^o^t^o^ 


credr?ethatSLbrrght  ^  8UCh  6Xtension  ?  Tt  d°es  a  man  great 
ciedit  that  he  has  correct  notions  of  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Peers  but  it  is  awkward  that  he  should  only  wake  to  those 
notions  after  things  have  been  done  which  make  it  infinitely  diffi- 
cult and  extremely  invidous  for  the  House  of  Peers  to  exerc  se 
its  functions.  It  is  admirable  to  plead  for  small  borouX  but 
inasmuch  as  the  extinction  of  small  boroughs  is  tl  e  necessa^  and 
unavoidable  complement  of  Parliamentary  franchise  refoL  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  consistent  to  set  the  face  against  such 
reform.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  adyocaS 
any  thing  so  impracticable,  and  if  practicable  so  dangerous,  as  the 
division  of  the  nation  into  tantivy  Tories  pledged  to  defend  he 
most  patent  abuses  to  the  last  gasp,  and  levellers  sans  phrase.  But 
t  seems  to  us  that  of  all  the  classes  and  divisions  known  to  poli- 

SdTeTefp^^  eAtefVieSt  resP°nsibility  ^sts  on  what  is 
called  the  Left  Centre.  And  we  cannot  say  that,  historically  speak- 

bfn  9.en^.s  hfje  acquitted  themselves  of  that  responsibility 
very  happily.  Without  them  the  party  of  destruction  is  always 
and  everywhere  powerless,  and  with  judicious  action  on  their  part 
the  party  of  reaction  or  of  unthinking  resistance  to  change  is 
certain  to  be  constrained  to  reasonable  concessions.  With  the 
FvZBf'f  mUCh  m°re  natural  Vilify  than  with  the 

of  he  hnt  '  ?  ; DeVel'  glVe  themseIves  OP  to  the  guidance 

ot  the  latter  without  (as  we  see  now)  misgiving  before  and 

ra0nd±rardS\,Yet  C.°DStaQtly  d0  80  /vethemselvet 

i  and  t/ teD'as.IQ  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Church,  of  the  Irish 

it  antnlT    (j,USt  bef01'6  ^  °f  ths  l8«°  Action,  from 

and  the  deh °f  ^  6Tpt  an  alt°gether  mistaken  party  spirit 
while  ihtf  jlr  Te  0t  Part^  c?mmonPl^e.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  hi  p  ?n  constantly  joins  Radicals  to  do  what  it  knows 

to  do  wh.t  Tl  TT1'  briDg  ilSflf  t0  join  Conservatives 
to  clo  what  it  knows  to  be  good.     The  Tory  party  has  bepn 

much  and  justly  blamed  for  the  action  of  its  la^i  p7rtTn  l  867 

Sat^Whi7  "    1H  l9  Pledgee? pofitics  BUppSe 

mat,  it  the  Whigs  could  have  been  counted  on  to  refuse  an v  but 

did  °  This  I  t?  Bill'M% Disraeli  would  have  donfiEt  £ 
did.^     Ihls  is  the  curse  of  political  trimming  (a  vice  which 

trinTVut  ,6  \r  ^  ,Left  Cftre3>'  that  il  **»  ~t  reaHy 
trim,  but  as  tbs  book  shows,  always  inclines  to  one  and  the 

PWh81?-   i°r  °?ly  inTEn?lish  history,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

caUy ti2  '       '  Left  Centl'e  bee"' in  thi3  resPect>  Politi- 


A  BURGLARY;  OR,  UXCOXSCIOUS  IXFLUEXCE.' 
rriHE  author  of  this  strange  mixture  of  sensational  drama  and 
X  discursive  twaddle  seems  to  have  started  with  the  Tdea  of 
drawing  a  thoroughly  natural,  and  exceedingly  original  drl  who 
should  be  as  unhke  the  ordinary  bread-and-butter  mi  s  a  sit  w  s 
possible  to  make  her,  yet  possessing  a  sufficiently  d™t  charnTof 
individuality  and  strength  of  character  to  exercise  an  "  unTon 
scions  influence  "  on  a  very  pronounced  scoundrel,  who  adds  to  his 
JSiSS^i?  tTaitS  the accomplishment  Xing  : 
After  wading  through  three  volumes  of  reflections   more  or 
less  irrelevant  to  the  personages  of  this  story-whS  nHoubt 
are  designed  to  pass  for  "analysis  of  character  "-we  Xse  the 
book  with  a  decided  conviction  that  the  writer  has  succeeded  only 

SwMermfnf13  SfT™  ^  h»  ^»  ^  to  .^dWmTS 
Dewiioeiment.    ILS  fagures  are  too  shadowy  to  create  any  sin 

tamed  m  erest  in  their  doings,  and,  indeed,  with  one  or  two  ex 
ceptions  they  are  mere  marionettes,  tantali^ingly  manipulaTed  bv 
the  gentleman  behind  the  scenes,  no  doubt  to  his  o^rimnlete 
satisfaction  but  without  doing  much  to  enlighten  the  ludience 

Imogen  Rhys,  the  ultra-natural  heroine,  is°the  only  daughter  of 
l}1?  SqrT-  Theauthor  does  not  vouchsafeJany ^definite 
description  of  the  young  lady,  except  that  she  is  "  nearly "even Sen  » 

wW  talkin  "  Thpl  ,  at6S  hm  ln  ever^bing,  even  in  his 
way  or  talking.  Ihese  two  pass  their  time  most  con-eniallv  in 
"sugaring"  for  moths,  fishing  for  eels,  and  »  pig-hun°  inland 
mutually  agree  m  a  supreme  contempt  for  society  and  all  its' wavs 
especially  the  particular  frivolities  of  "  Cwm-Eithir f " '  Th«  nn  ' 
point  on  which  they  disagree  is  the  somewhat  1  nortv  prlblem  of 
the  proper  destiny  of  women.  Imogens  only  passion  is  en  to 
mology;  she  would  rather  capture  a  <<  LathoL  "  ?  a 

baronet  with  10,000^.  a  year    But  R-ihJh  h°[  f  J  .     Md  a 

love  she  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  oiece  of  folk.    .  II-  S 
*wa,  wroeg,  be,  ,  sort  of  LtaLjtfftS^rS 

expresses  her  yearning  for  usefulness  —  }  sho 

^S^ret^ 

it  all  in  somewhere,  or  other" and  «  evS  cM^t  hC  somet,li^  to  sop 

out  for  him  to  clo,  I  calculate  we  must  have  1? too  S°"ie  3011  °f  WOrk  cut 


t  *      Bu''9Ia,'y  ;  <>r,  Unconscious  Influence     Rv  V  A  T\-n 
London :  Tinsley  Brothers.  ^W      ^         Dillwyn.    3  vols. 
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She  is  further  inspired  by  a  couple  of  lines  by  "  a  chap,  called 
Arnold  "—the  oracle  of  "  Sweetness  and  Light,"  a  chap ! 
Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
May  be,  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

Her  good  resolutions  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  little  mild 
district-visiting.  With  this  slight  sketch  of  the  heroine's  character 
we  pass  on  to  the  leading  incident  of  this  extraordinary  story. 

There  is  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  among  the 
guests  that  are  staying  in  the  house  is  Ethel  Carton,  a  niece  ot  Mr. 
Rhys,  "  an  heiress  of  very  great  wealth,  possessed  of  more  splendid 
iewels  than  any  other  spinster  in  the  kingdom,"  and  having  an 
'income  "  popularly  estimated  at  somewhere  between  8o,oooZ.  and 
1  -o  oool.  a  year."  It  was  only  natural  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  Cwni-Eithin  ball,  so  fortunate  a  young  lady  should  desire  to 
display  all  her  most  costly  gems.    What  more  likely,  too,  than 
that  the  fame  of  these  expensive  trifles  should  have  tempted  a 
respectable  gentleman,  holding  a  responsible  position  in  a  house  ot 
business,  to  turn  burglar,  and  endeavour  to  possess  himself  ot  the 
treasure  ?  Miss  Carton  arrays  herself  in  "  diamonds  and  sapphires, 
«  enough  to  make  every  one  turn  green  with  envy,"  and  goes  oft  to 
the  ball    Now  it  happens  that  on  this  particular  evening  Imogen 
and  her  brother  had  taken  advantage  of  every  one  being  out  to 
plan  a  midnight  fishing  expedition.    They  stealthily  creep  out  ot 
the  house  by  the  smoking-room  window  in  the  dead  of  night,  con- 
veniently leaving  the  window  unfastened  behind  them,  and  the 
gentleman  burglar,  lurking  outside,  is  saved  the  trouble  of  using 
his  "  jemmy."    Being  well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
house,  having  recentlv  visited  there,  he  bides  his  time  till  the 
party  return  from  the"ball.    When  the  house  is  quiet,  and  every 
one  has  retired  to  bed,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  bedroom  of  the 
heiress,  and,  with  dark  lantern  in  hand,  and  a  black  mask  hiding 
his  features,  he  at  once  proceeds  to  business.  But  Ethel  was  only 
dozin°-,  and  with  the  noise  of  his  moving  about  the  room  she  is 
soon  "  broad  awake,"  and  is  naturally  terrified  to  see  a  man  in 
her  room  coolly  pocketing  her  best  diamonds.    However,  she 
determines  to  "  simulate  sleep,  at  all  events  till  she  has  time  to 
think  over  the  situation,"  and  in  the  meantime  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  analyse  her  sensations,  and  recount  the  many  speculations 
that   he   thinks  would  naturally  present  themselves   at  such 
a  stirring  moment  to  a  mind  much  addicted  to  "  masterly  inac- 
tion.''   We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  lady  who,  in  some- 
what similar  circumstances,  offered  up  a  little  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  burglarious  intruder,  and  succeeded  in  converting  him  on 
the  spot ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  one  of  the  many  plans 
that  suggest  themselves  to  Ethel. 

We  are  told,  after  three  or  four  pages  of  wool-gathering,  that 
«  masterly  inaction  carried  the  day  with  her."  She  resolved  to 
sleep,  like  the  weasel,  with  one  eye  open,  and  "when  his  back  is 
turned  to  take  a  good  look  at  him."  But  the  amateur  Bill  Sykes, 
with  a  foresight  worthy  of  a  professional,  has  somehow  suspected 
that  she  may  be  shamming,  and  has  artfully  placed  the  looking- 
glass  in  such  a  position  that "  a  glance  into  the  mirror  immediately 
showed  him  the  gleam  of  her  open  eyes."  The  cool  amateur  takes 
no  notice  until  he  has  completed  the  ransacking  of  her  drawers 
and  pocketed  her  choice  set  of  "  diamonds  and  sapphires  "  ;  then  he 
returns  to  the  bed  and  addresses  her  in  an  accent  which 


conveyed  to  her  mind  a  vague  impression  of  some  kind  of  incongruity,  as 
if  the  speaker's  voice  was  an  assumed  one,  and  the  vulgarity  ot  his  accent 
and  manner  did  not  sit  upon  him  quite  naturally  :  "Oh!  it  am  t  no  use 
ver  pretendin'  to  be  asleep  any  longer.  I  knows  better,  for  I  seed  yer  m 
the  "-lass  ven  vou  wos  a  prvin'  at  me.  Stop  quiet  and  yer  safe  enough  ; 
but  If  yer  speaks  so  much  as  vun  single  word,  I'll  dash  yer  brains  out 
with  this  'ere  life-preserver." 

Then  by  the  light  of  the  lantern  she  saw  that  one  of  the  fingers 
from  his  right  hand  which  held  the  "  life-destroyer  "  was  missing. 
Before  leaving  he  calmly  gags  and  pinions  her  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  style,  "  making  a  running  noose  in  a  piece  of  rope,  pass- 
in"-  it  round  her  neck,  and  securing  it  behind  her,  so  that  it  would 
choke  her  if  she  pulled  at  it."  In  this  extremely  uncomfortable 
position,  unable  to  move  or  shout  for  help,  she  again  indulges  in 
a  lengthy  reverie,  until  "  kindly  sleep  "  overtakes  her  and  relieves 
the  reader  from  her  interminable  reflections  and  vague  speculations 
on  things  in  general.  The  next  morning  there  is  a  hue  and  cry 
after  the  thief.  The  only  clue  to  his  identity  is  the  missing  digit 
on  the  right  hand.  The  whole  household  has  to  submit  to  an 
inspection"  of  fingers.  This  indignity  is  much  resented  by  the 
servants,  and  one  of  the  maids  sugaests  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
village,  one  Richard  Richards,  a  poacher  and  a  dark  sort  of 
customer,  who,  as  she  remembers,  has  lost  a  finger. 

This  very  suspicious  circumstance  having  been  confirmed,  and  the 
poacher  being  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  movements 
on  the  night  in  question,  he  is  arrested,  tried  for  the  burglary,  and 
only  escapes  conviction  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  on  the  unsupported 
assertion— by  the  way— of  his  counsel,  that  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  robbery  was  committed  he  was  engaged  in  practising  his  calling 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country.  Richards  returns  to  his  wife  and 
family,  but  every  one  refuses  to  believe  in  his  innocence  except 
Imogen,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  his  welfare.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  touches  in  the  novel  is  the  picture  of  Imogen  visit- 
ing the  poacher's  cottage  when  he  is  stricken  with  fever,  brought 
on  by  his  unjust  persecution.  In  the  meantime  our  author  has 
taken  the  reader  into  his  confidence  and,  with  some  apologies  for 
making  the  hero  a  "  gentleman  burglar,"  has  imparted  the  secret, 
more  than  half  suspected  already,  that  the  real  purloiner  of  Ethel 
Carton's  jewels  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Sylvester,  a  friend  of  the 
Rhys  family,  and  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood.   While  every 


one  is  pursuing  the  false  scent  and  persecuting  the  innocent 
Richards,  the  real  criminal  is  going  about  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  foster  the  popular  belief  in  Richards's  guilt.    We  find 
him  actually  arguing  against  his  victim  with  Imogen  just  after  she 
has  left  her  proteges  cottage  on  one  of  her  errands  of  chanty ; 
"  sneering  at  her  playing  at  Providence  in  the  matter  of  soup  or 
pudding,"  and  so  amused  himself  at  the  "  oddness  of  the  situation 
that  he  is  "conscious  of  a  wild  impulse  to  reveal  the  truth  to  her" 
and  immolate  himself  that  she  may  be  pleased.    But  of  course  he 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  almost  "  despises  himself  for  the  weakness 
of  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing."    The  author  goes  on  to 
describe  his  hero  as  a  man  "wrapt  up  in  a  coat  of  mail  ot 
selfishness,  secretly  setting  at  nought  and  despising  all  recog- 
nized standards  of  morality"— a  gentleman  who  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "the  whole  world  was  clearly  intended  for  him 
to  prey  upon,"  but  "yet  if  by  any  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  exempt  some  one 
individual  from  the  general  category  of  victims  and  identify  that 
person  with  himself  as  the  object  whereon  to  bestow  the  spoils  of 
which  he  had  deprived  others,  then  he  could  almost  imagine  him- 
self selecting  Imogen  to  be  the  favoured  exception."    This  then 
is  the  contemptible  scamp  upon  whom  Imogen  has  exerted  her  "  un- 
conscious influence."    They  see  much  of  each  other  at  balls  and 
picnics.  He  is  amused  with  her  "  childish  simplicity  "  and  "  toniboy- 
ish  love  of  enterprise";  and  she  finds  his  sarcastic  tone  and  super- 
cilious manner  more  entertaining  than  the  soft  nothings  of  the 
good-natured  but  brainless  baronet,  Sir  Charles  Dover,  who  is  over 
head-and-ears  in  love  with  her,  but  is  unfortunately  so;  supremely 
io-norant  of  entomology  that  he  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
her  o-ood  graces  by  carefully  sending  her  two  specimens  of  "  Thya- 
tira  batis,"  one  of  the  commonest  English  moths.    He  eventually 
surprises  her  with  a  proposal  of  marriage,  to  which  she  innocently 
replies,  " Oh,  I  am  awfully  sorry,  but  I  really  can't  Co  that.  I 
never  dreamt  that  was  what  you  meant.     I  shouldnt  do  at 
all  well  as  a  wife,  I  know,  and  shouldn't  like  it  either ;  I  don  t 
mean  ever  to  marry."    Although  rejected,  the  soft-hearted  Sir 
Charles  does  not  by  any  means  despair,  but  determines  to  bide 
his  time  and  read  up  entomology.    An  opportunity  soon  after 
occurs  which  enables  him  to  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  his  lady-love  and  at  the  same  time  aflords  him 
a  splendid  chance  of  scoring  off  his  rival,  Sylvester,  who  is 
now  always  "  in  her  pocket,"  as  the  author  expresses  it.  A 
mad  do<-  appears  at  a  picnic.    Every  one  is  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation.    Sylvester  takes  Imogen  under  his  pro- 
tection, and,  crouching  behind  a  heap  of  stones,  draws  a  penknife 
and,  kneeling  beside  her,  whispers  earnestly,  "  You're  as  safe  as  it 
you  were  in  your  own  drawing-room.  Even  if  the  dog  should  see  us 
and  attack  us,  I  swear  that  he  shall  not  touch  you  :  that  my ;body 
shall  barricade  you  from  him  as  effectually  as  any  walls  could  do. 
Notwithstanding  this  high-flown  bragging,  he  takes  very  good 
care  to  keep  his  body  well  out  of  danger  ;  and  when  a  girls  school 
is  seen  to  take  to  "  its"  heels  and  scamper  off  just  in  the  direction 
that  the  infuriated  animal  is  taking,  Imogen's  impulse  is  to  start 
up  and  wave  them  back,  but  Sylvester  forcibly  prevents  her.    J  ust 
at  the  critical  moment  Sir  Charles  "sprang  astride  on  the  dogs 
shoulders"  and  dexterously  twisting  a  shawl  over  the  brutes 
head,  saves  the  girls'  school  and,  better  still,  "excites  the 
admiration  of  Imogen  for  his  bravery."    From  that  moment  she 
begins  to  admire  and  respect  the  virtuous  young  baronet,  and  the 
wicked  but  fascinating  Sylvester  is  in  danger  of  being  ousted,  but 
that  his  providential  good  luck  in  catching  a  "  Tortnx   for  her  at 
once  restores  him  to  favour. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  London,  whither  all  the  characters  are 
most  conveniently  transferred.    Sylvester,  the  confidential,  right- 
hand  man  of  the  Welsh  firm,  is  found  constantly  riding  in  Rotten 
Row  with  Imogen,  and  people  are  actually  beginning  to  couple  then- 
names,  &c.   Ethel,  who  is  puzzled  to  account  for  her  cousins  inti- 
macy, has  curiously  enough  never  yet  been  introduced  to  Sylvester. 
Surely  the  rashest  of  novelists  would  never  have  the  audacitv 
to  marry  his  unsophisticated  heroine  to  a  rogue,  thief,  liar,  and 
burMar,  and  allow  her  to  throw  over  that  nice,  amiable,  long- 
suffering  Sir  Charles  ?    Our  author  cleverly  contrives  to  bring 
Ethel  Carton  and  Sylvester  together  at  a  ball,  after  some  private 
theatricals  at  the  house  of  some  wealthy  friends.    Sylvester  has, 
of  course,  played  a  part  in  which  he  very  incautiously  assumed 
the  same  vulgar  voice  and  manner  of  speech  that  he  used  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  burglary.    She  recognizes  him.   W  hen 
he  is  afterwards  presented  to  her  bv  Mr.  Rhys,  her  face  betrays  to 
Sylvester  that  she  knows  him.  "  It  pleases  you  to  speak  as  though 
this  were  our  first  meeting,  Miss  Carton,"  he  says,  coolly,  "  and 
all  the  better  if  it  were  so  indeed.    Yet  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  one  occasion  when  we  met  before  has  escaped  your  memory  so 
readily  "    Here's  a  pretty  complication.    What  will  she  do  with 
him  '3    Before  she  can  make  up  her  mind  in  this  most  embarrass- 
ing situation  there  is  a  cry  of  "  Fire  !  fire  !  "  and  in  a  very  few 
moments  it  becomes  a  case  of  sauve  qui  pent.    The  description  ot 
this  fire  is  decidedly  thrilling.    Of  course  the  wicked  Sylvester 
covers  himself  with  glory.    Having  rescued  Imogen  and  aU 
the  other  characters  of  any  importance,  including  his  rival, 
Sir  Charles,  by  means  of  a  private  staircase  known  only  to 
himself  and  the  master  of  the  house,  he  is  induced  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  generous-minded  Imogen  to  go  back  and  attempt 
to  save  others.    We  see  him  being  done  to  death  m  the  conserva- 
tory, from  which  all  escape  had  been  cut  oft  by  the  smoie  and 
flames— a  happy  martyr  to  the  one  noble  action  of  his  hie,  and 
content  in  the  consciousness  that  "  she  is  praying  for  him— that  he 
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Jr„™ « 6Ut  devi5e-m°re  suggestive  of  a  Surrey  melo- 

tbTt!  in^a  fr°m?Ce  °f  ^  li(6~it  °nl?  remains  to  complete 
the  tiinmph  of  virtue  over  vice  by  marrying  the  heroine  to  the 
paten  and  persistent  baronet.  The  words  in  whicHmogea  is 
made  to  accept  Sir  Charles  on  his  renewing  his  proposal  are  a  fa  r 
specimen  of  the  pervading  style  of  this  °ecce  ntricP  net?  «ih 
we  1!  she  said  '-Isuppo.se  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  treat  you 
worse  than  I  did  your  moths.  And,  after  all,  you  are  better  than 
them  in  one  way  ;  for  while  there  are  lots  of  Thyatira  ha  in  the 
world,  you  know  there  is  only  one  You." 


LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  DUEAXD.* 
rjMIE  writer  of  this  memoir  has  anticipated  one  or  two  of  his 
J-   or,  ics  by  the  remark  that  "  in  some  respects  the  story  of  a 
man  s  hie  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer  from  being  told  by  hi!  son" 
^S°tf^red  to  natural  affection  creates  I  suJpX'n 
oi  pai  wlity    And  this  suspicion  might  be  confirmed  on  a  hastv 
perusal  by  the  discovery  that  Sir  PI.  Durand  was  at  various  periods 
of  his  hte  in  conflict  with  superior  authority;  that  he  brooded 
over  supercessions  and  slights,  imaginary  or  re  d  ;  that  to  use  a 
familiar  expression,  he  was  often  in  hot  water  •  and  tl,7t  li«  „ 
thought  himself  to  have  obtained  the  dl  i^n  t  o'no  fhi  ml 
1  ?tlJ  g  ,°ftC?  Wh\cli  natura]I^  fel1 10  others  who  had  no  greater 
Stent  ff,^   ?"    ?S  1633  b°neSty  °f  PurP°se  and  character.  gThese 

was  desirable,  and  that  his  son  has  discharged  a  diffici  lUask  wi  h 

jatnei  s  memorj  has  not  been  censorious  or  unjust  to  other*  Th« 
leading  events  of  Durand's  life  are  connected  w  th  some  of  he  most 
striking  episodes  in  Indian  history  between  iS^o  and  f£n  v 
his  childhood  he  was  left  almos/aio* Tin  tnelorH    a,  d  t£S 
he  might  have  had  a  nomination  to  the  Civil  T  I-  ihouSh 

unexplained  .eason        seM  T&ggg  X'S'C  ZZl" 

in  1838  for  the  excitement  of  the  first  AU,„  „  excuangea 
a  subaltern  in  Sir  John  Keane  Wmv  bKl  5  "5?  W'  as 

the  Government  of  Ben"al  he  went  i.  v  p  "7 

and  was  appointed  „„.  W  tta  <&&Jf§^toj^ 

for  .i*  month,,  when  hSTKbSL  ended  b,  .T^ddent  £ 
a  bln„de,,ng  Mahout  and  an  impetnonfeiph,  „, t0 

•the  detailed  narrative  of  which  this  ;a  , 
afford  scope  for  a  biographe -  to ^exnatiat  on  «   ^"T7'  CaDnot 
operations,  civil  or  military  such   S L       f  C°nLdL'ct  of  vast 
of  Munro  and  Lawrenc "    iZonH  f  °mtf  Wlth  tlle  naQles 

bad  independent  Se  of  a  no^t  w'l,6^  ,t!le  Mutin-y>  ne™ 
the  cours'e  of  even  M°r ttnll mW™^  ™™»<* 

In  Council,  whether  at  Westminstei  o,  C^  Tb  ?**  ^  short- 
forcible  minutes  and  prove  a  fear les nl  t  \  he  COuld  write 
originate  a  policy.  The dream of  2 \°P     nt>  butheco«ld  hardly 

never  even  commanded  a  division  in  battle  p  I  ^  apjer'  he 
much  to  be  learnt  from  the  recSrd  of  triah  S  f  ^  *  1S-°ft£m  aS 
as  from  a  lon<r  cataloo-ue  of  ,,nWi  and  dlsappointments 

And  there  is  1^^^^^^^  and  $la™f 


mania  for  irritating  reductions,  tl  si  ar  es  of  the  u!  F***** 
Council  have  been  docked,  like  those  of  tlTjll^  rfSCS* 
Court  Then,  every  now  and  then,  Mr.  Durandf  i  m  ety  5  do 
bis  father  justice,  cannot  help  being  a  partisan.  Many  experienced 
administrators  see  nothing  «  unfortunate  "in  the  2HS 
given  to  the  Company  by  Lord  Halifax  in  i^TZL?^ 
wish  that  the  spirit  of  Leadenhall  Street  now  and  then  animated 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Westminster.    And  on  what  data  does 

Lord  V,l  nbaS9  h,1S  °Plnr  that  the  Press  of  Iudia  ™  the  time  of 
Lord  Lllenborough  merely  represented  the  rulino-  class  or  the 

W  ?   ?  \e  haod  Hved  in  th0Se  time8      would  a,sure£ 

have  soon  found_  that  Civilians  then,  as  afterwards,  were  ti  e 

^r  a  ab^  tUnCT1Dg  ^  that  Loi'd  ^leuhol-ough,  w  th 

great  ability  and  many  hue  qualities,  had  managed  to  array  ev-rv 
class  against  him  except  the  officers  of  the  army!    At  £SK  »  J 
hear  ot  «  a  Major  Bogle,"  who  was  then  serving  in  theP  annV  and 

T^iZ^L^^f^  Commissioner  of  TeSSiS 
Ahe  late  Major  Bogle,  who  like  the  Aunt  Deborah  of  Charles 
Surface,  set  a  high  value  on  himself,  had  already  gah  ed  S 
experience  ae  Commissioner  in  Arracan,  had  been  recalled  from 
Akyab  to  bis  regiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Sikh  war  and 
by  experience  of  the  Burmese  language  and  charactei  was  k 
every  way  fitted  to  rule  at  Moulmain.  However  these  are  m inn?- 
points  ;  and,  as  the  son  alludes  to  the  fetherJSS )» ^o  internee Ze 

fES^rSelT^  ^  ^  ^tfC 

and  Durand  s  not  unsuccessful  administration,  and  of  the  d2 

Ph?clS  ^  -°  'Vs  rem°Va1'  Wil1  be  f0""d  i»  No-  XV  of 
evive  t  old  £r'w^7';    W1  have  no   inclination  to 
levive  an  old  story ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Durand  did  not  want 

tion     We  have  read  Kaye  aga  n  and we  have  read  Mr  Durand 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin^  that  he  mf  l„i!     Uu\&™  > 
clonic  uir.  f„*-u    •  iiiai  ne  not  only  completelv 

cieais  his  lathers  memnrv  fmm  tko  •    j   •    J  ^";"^ici,eiy 

co  ins  post  till  it  became  untenable.  Durand's  private  letters 
written  m  all  the  excitement  of  a  crisis,  show  a  pluck  and  f£f 
essness  of  consequences  happily  paralleled  by  many  others  at  that 
terrible  crisis.  He  defended  for  some  hours"  an  unfo  tified  L.ild 
mg  with  fourteen  native  gunners,  two  English  >  ants  and  a" 
lew  dispirited  men  of  the  Bheel  Corps  against  Rol «  ' 

fiom  Bombay,  he  was  able  to  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Dhar 
and  Amjhera  to  disperse  the  forces  of  a  Delhi  Shahzada   to  re 
occupy  Mundisore  and  Sehore,  to  clear  Malwa  L  to  Z  ivlf 
of  liajputana,  and  to  prepare  the  way  fo r  the  mo, •«  sion  .  ' 
cesses  of ^ommandera  with Tmore  ample  mSs  ATS^HolE? 

SThefesS  PKelt  t^^  ff  ^ 

Durand's  letters  and  minutes,  aSoiSt  °e  insS fni'toSratta' 

candont  Ihu  he  nnotea  inttZ ^  two  S'™^  "  ™d 
Drummond  M  P  li'  ,  0ther  18  from  the  late  Mr.  Henrv 

do-nnght,  phin-.,poien  ™,  teU,  Dnra.S  E  lie  ta^i"  '°  'S 

Albury:—  o^n^us  lolly,    ihus  writes  the  owner  of 

I  must  say,  „,m  all  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  you  are  makiDg 
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j'ourself  enemies  and  destroying  your  own  prospects.  ...  I  have  known 
intimately  many  naval  officers,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  knew 
one  who  did  not  vow  that  he  was  the  most  ill-used  man  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  quite  preposterous  to  imagine  that  any  set  of  men  conspire  to 
oppress  another.  If  success  is  not  obtained,  it  should  be  taken  like  a 
broken  leg,  or  sickness,  or  any  other  unavoidable  misfortune.  Every  one 
has  some  injudicious  friend  or  another  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent  and 
persuade  us  the  world  is  not  aware  of  our  merits,  but  they  really  only 
help  forward  our  ruin. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  from 
delayed  hopes,  or  unacknowledged  merit,  or  fiery  discussions  in 
Council,  to  the  store  of  political  wisdom  to  be  found  in  Durand's 
public  minutes  and  private  correspondence.  The  second  volume 
of  this  biography  is  entirely  taken  up  with  reprints  from  the 
Calcutta  Review,  or  Minutes  in  Council,  where  he  could  make 
himself  heard  and  influence,  if  not  mould,  the  course  of  events. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  they  will  be  read,  even  in  India,  like 
Vol.  I.  But  they  are  good  for  reference,  and  cannot  be  disposed 
of  as  the  "  obsolete  theories  "  of  a  disappointed  man.  Many  are 
handled  with  remarkable  weight  of  experience,  forecast  of  con- 
sequences, and  breadth  of  view.  Durand  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  local  European  army  in  India.  There  might, 
he  said,  be  a  Royal,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  local  army,  even 
when  the  Government  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  Durand 
■was  originally  against  the  occupation  of  Quetta,  and,  though 
differing  from  Lord  Lawrence  on  sundry  internal  questions, 
as  we  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  agreed  entirely 
with  that  statesman  as  regards  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan. 
Indeed,  unlike  as  these  two  men  were  in  character,  there  are 
points  of  contact  in  their  straightforwardness,  honesty,  and  simple 
religious  faith.  Durand  felt  confident  that  God  did  not  give 
us  "  this  great  Empire  in  order  that  we  should  be  thus  iguo- 
miniously  kicked  out  of  it  or  massacred  by  wholesale."  This 
■was  written  in  July  1857,  and  about  that  very  time  Lord 
Lawrence  was  speaking  almost  the  same  words  to  his  friend 
Donald  McLeod.  The  remarks  on  the  want  of  organization  in  the 
Crimean  expedition,  sheltering  the  troops,  and  succouring  the 
■wounded,  were  no  afterthoughts;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  his  plan  of  a  campaign  against  the  Russians  in  the 
Caucasus.  But,  if  there  be  men  who  still  think  that  an  Indian 
officer  has  no  business  to  have  any  opinion  on  Continental  warfare, 
they  must  still  hear  Durand  on  his  own  Indian  ground.  He 
showed  clearly  that,  whether  the  Viceroy  and  Council  migrated  to 
Simla  in  the  hot  season  or  not,  Calcutta,  from  its  communication 
with  the  sea  and  with  the  rich  Gangetic  plain,  must  always  be  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  Government.  The  proper  attitude 
of  the  Government  to  the  press,  English  and  native,  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.  Durand  showed  satisfactorily  that 
the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  Moniteur  would  not  improve  matters. 
Lord  Lytton's  subsequent  plan  of  a  mild  censorship  over  the  native 
papers — often  spiteful,  seditious,  and  disloyal — was  a  good  solution 
of  the  difficulty ;  but,  in  deference  to  cant  and  commonplace,  the  post 
■was  abolished  by  Lord  Ripon  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  tell. 
Like  many  other  experienced  administrators,  Durand  preferred 
indirect  to  direct  taxation,  and  never  had  heard  any  complaints 
from  those  most  interested  as  to  the  burden  of  the  salt-tax  on 
the  community  of  Ryots  and  artisans.  All  these  are  big  subjects  ; 
but  whether  Durand  was  right  or  wrong  about  an  opium  reserve, 
the  impolicy  of  a  licence-tax,  the  expenditure  on  barracks  and 
public  works,  or  even  the  great  scheme  of  financial  decentraliza- 
tion advocated  by  Lord  Lawrence,  and  carried  out  by  Lord  Mayo 
and  his  successor,  he  always  writes  with  a  clearness  and  fulness 
which  ensured  respect  if  it  did  not  carry  conviction.  And  we 
may  easily  conceive,  from  the  general  tone  and  colour  of  his 
minutes,  the  merciless  logic  with  which  he  would  have  exposed 
the  fallacies  of  the  Ilbert  Bill,  or  dissected  the  miserable  carcase  of 
that  for  self-government,  or,  in  plain  words,  effacement. 

To  turn  from  his  complaints  to  his  minutes  is  a  plea- 
sure; but  the  glimpses  of  his  private  life  and  habits  are  still 
more  satisractory.  There  was  no  sternness  in  the  house.  There 
never  was  a  more  attached  husband  or  a  kinder  father.  His 
letters  to  his  wife  and  daughters  are  full  of  tenderness  and  good 
sense.  In  his  religion  there  was  neither  cant  nor  narrowness.  In 
society  his  conversation  was  instructive,  animated,  full  of  ex- 
perience and  anecdotes.  He  was  a  proficient  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Urdu,  without  being  either  a  pundit  or  a  pedant; 
he  spoke  German  and  other  Continental  languages,  and  was  a  good 
classical  scholar.  Indeed,  we  might  fancy  him,  in  the  bitterness  of 
some  disappointment,  saying  to  one  of  his  sons : — 

Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,verumque  laborem, 
Fortunam  ex  aliis. 

After  all,  a  man  was  not  altogether  unsuccessful  who  was  Private 
Secretary  to  one  Governor-General  and  Foreign  Secretary  to 
another,  who  bore  himself  bravely  and  well  in  the  Mutiny,  who 
sat  in  the  Council  at  Home  and  in  India,  who  became  a  C.B.  and 
a  K.C.S.I.,and  who  died  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  a  splendid  province.  Modern  statesmen  cannot 
despise  his  warning  about  the  "  administration  of  one  of  the 
linest  but  most  dangerous  Empires  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
And  district  officers,  humble  subalterns,  Political  Agents  on 
frontiers,  and  all  who  uphold  the  framework  of  that  administra- 
tion, when  fretting  against  supersession,  or  worn  out  by  climate, 
isolation,  and  unceasing  work,  may  take  courage  and  try  to  do 
their  duty  like  Henry  Durand. 


BERLIOZ  AS  HE  WAS.* 

rpiIERE  is,  It  appears,  more  than  one  Berlioz.  The  great  artist 
J-  played  many  parts  in  his  time,  among  them  that  of  his  own 
apologist.  Thus  we  have  the  Berlioz  of  the  Memoires,  who  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  the  Berlioz  of  the  Lettres  Intimes ;  we 
have  the  Berlioz  of  the  Itonde  du  Sabbat  and  the  Oryie  des 
Brigands,  who  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Berlioz  of  Beatrice  et  Benedict  and  the  artist  of  the  Troyens ; 
we  have  the  Berlioz  of  the  Grotesques  de  la  Musique — of 
"  Un  Concerto  de  Clarinette,"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  "  Lamenta- 
tions de  Jeremie,"  and  other  masterpieces  of  wit  and  irony 
and  fun— and  the  Berlioz  of  A  Trovers  Chants — of  the  analysis 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  that  is  to  say,  and  of  the  studies 
of  Gluck.  From  this  time  forward,  side  by  side  with  these 
we  must  place  the  Berlioz  of  M.  Edmond  Hippeau.  To  him  it 
has  seemed  good  that  the  musician  of  the  Requiem  and  the  Prise 
de  Troie,  having  at  last  attained  to  that  place  at  the  head  of  the 
French  school  which  is  his  by  right  of  conquest  and  of  genius, 
should  be  known  for  the  man  he  really  was.  To  this  end  he 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  Berlioz  and  his  works, 
both  musical  and  literary,  sparing  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
omitting  nothing  which  might  help  to  make  his  achievement 
enduring  and  complete.  The  result  is  a  masterly  essay  in  critical 
biography.  The  present  volume — a  large  octavo  of  near  five 
hundred  pages  of  close  print — is  but  the  half  of  the  work.  In 
Berlioz  lntime  M.  Hippeau  has  studied  and  set  forth  the  man ; 
in  Berlioz  Artiste,  the  complement  of  Berlioz  lntime,  he  pur- 
poses to  study  and  depict  the  musician.  When  this  is  done 
(and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  done  quickly;,  Berlioz,  like 
Mozart  and  Bach  and  Beethoven — to  say  nothing  of  Auber  and 
Adam  and  Herold,  will  have  his  book  a  lui:  will  no  longer  need 
to  rely  for  credit  and  renown  on  the  effect  of  his  own  writings,  but 
will  have  entered  the  domain  of  critical  and  historical  literature 
as  the  subject  of  a  real  book,  the  work  of  one  anxious  to  render 
him  full  justice,  and  able  to  do  it. 

M.  Hippeau's  theory  of  biography  is  by  no  means  that  of  M. 
Taine.  With  that  distinguished  dogmatist,  indeed,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  break  a  lance  (and  a  brave  one)  ere  he  starts  on  his 
own  way.  He  complains  of  M.  Taine  and  his  followers,  that  they 
lose  much  and  gain  nothing  by  considering  and  defining  art  and 
literature  as  the  result  of  an  aggregation  of  causes  ;  that,  in 
pursuing  the  discovery  and  development  of  generalities  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  particulars,  they  are  guilty  of  the  suppression,  or 
at  all  events  of  the  misuse,  of  the  only  material  which  is  really 
veracious  and  representative ;  that,  in  preferring  the  epoch  to  the 
individual,  they  oblige  themselves  to  produce  only  false  science  and 
bad  art ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  To  him  the  man  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  time,  the  individual  than  the  aggregation,  what  is 
personal  than  what  is  only  collective ;  and  while  he  resolves  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  at  the  truth  about  his  hero,  while 
he  purposes  to  press  into  his  service  every  detail  of  every  element — 
historical,  ethnological,  physiological,  psychological— on  which  he 
can  lay  hands,  while  he  sets  out,  in  fact,  with  a  determination  to 
reconstruct  his  subject  "  a  l'aide  des  infiniment  petits,"  he  is  yet 
relentlessly  persuaded  that  his  theme  is  not  Eighteen-Thirty,  but 
Hector  Berlioz,  and  that  he  has  very  much  less  to  do  with  Berlioz 
as  a  detail  in  Romanticism  and  the  mal  da  sii-cle  than  with  the 
mal  du  sii-cle  and  Romanticism  as  a  background  for  the  figure  of 
Berlioz.  "  Un  livre  de  generalites,"  says  M.  Renan,  "  est  neces- 
sairement  depasse  au  bout  de  dix  anne"es.  Une  monographic  etant 
un  fait  dans  la  science,  une  pierre  pos6e  dans  l'edifice,  est  en  un  sens 
eternelle  dans  ses  resultats."  This  M.  Hippeau  quotes  with  entire 
approval ;  and  to  the  category  applauded  by  M.  Renan  he  relegates 
his  own  work.  Je  ne  desire  pas,"  he  adds,  "  comme  M.  Taine,  ap- 
prendre  la  verite  a  l'humanite  presente  et  future;  il  aura  suffi 
a  mon  amour  propre  d'auteur  d'avoir  pu  etre  utile  une  seule  fois 
a  quelqu'un."  If  that  is  all  he  asks,  he  is  pretty  certain  of  his 
reward.  He  has  done  his  work  so  well,  and  thrown  so  much  new 
light  upon  his  subject,  that  not  to  know  him  is  not  to  know 
Berlioz.  He  is  the  master's  first  biographer,  and  he  is  likely  to  remain 
his  best. 

He  divides  his  essay  into  three  parts — "  L'Homme,''  "  Le 
Roman,"  and  "  Le  Supplice."  In  the  first  he  starts  with  an 
analysis  of  the  mal  du  sii-cle,  the  malady  of  Ren6,  of  which  he 
regards— and  he  is  right — his  hero  as  an  absolute  representative. 
He  supports  his  theory  by  a  set  of  quotations  which  are  really 
irresistible  ;  he  notes — what  has  never  been  noted  before — that  in 
all  the  writings  of  the  composer  of  Harold  and  the  Fantastique 
there  is  no  reference  of  any  sort  to  the  writings  of  the  author  of 
the  Confessions  d'un  Enfant  du  Siecle  ;  he  remarks  that,  if  it  was 
from  Scott  and  Byron  and  Goethe  and  Shakspeare  and  Moore  that 
Berlioz  derived  his  artistic  inspirations,  it  is  always  Hugo  and 
Lamartine  "  qui  traduisent  ses  propres  pense"es " ;  he  is  careful 
to  observe  that  the  musical  influence  in  which  the  composer  sought 
aud  found  relief  from  the  "  malaise  inexprimable "  with  which 
he  was  possessed  was  the  influence,  not  of  Rossini,  who  had  the 
world  at  his  feet  in  those  days,  and  who  was  the  chosen  musician 
of  Romanticism  as  well  as  of  society,  but  of  "  le  grand  sur-esprit," 
Beethoven.  As  will  be  seen,  the  thesis  is  complete,  the  picture 
perfect ;  the  Rene-ism  of  Berlioz  is  so  palpable  and  plain  that  it 
would  seem  not  very  extravagant  to  talk  of  the  Berliozisin  ofReue\ 
Pursuing  his  way,  M.  Hippeau  goes  on  to  study  the  men  and 
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women  of  Dauphine" — Stendhal,  Barnave,  Condillac,  Augier, 
Ponsard,  Mabfy,  d'Alembert — and  to  prove  his  Berlioz  a  repre- 
sentative Dauphinois,  "  brave  et  jamais  dupe,"  as  Stendhal  writes 
of  Lesdiguieres,  or,  as  Berlioz  puts  it  on  his  own  account,  uniting  in 
himself  a  full  measure  of  those  two  master  virtues,  "  la  prudence 
et  la  force."  There  follows  a  description  of  Cote  Saint-Andre",  its 
morals,  and  ideals  and  history,  with  a  pleasant  note  on  the  house 
where  Berlioz  was  born.  Then  comes  an  account  of  the  Berlioz 
family,  which  for  M.  Hippeau  is  certainly  one  in  blood  with  the 
ancient  house — "  eteinte  an  milieu  du  seizieme  siecle  dans  la  ligne 
directe  " — which  sent  forth  a  crusader  in  1346,  and  gave  Malta  a 
knight  in  1409.  M.  Hippeau  has  much  that  is  interesting  and  new 
to  tell  us  of  Louis  Berlioz,  the  composer's  father,  one  of  the  best 
and  ablest  of  men  ;  of  his  wife,  Marie-Antoinette-Josepkine  Mar- 
niion  ;  of  his  two  daughters,  Nancy  and  Adele ;  and  of  his  second 
son,  Prosper,  whose  name,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  student  of 
Berliozian  literature  has  ever  seen  before.  In  this  chapter,  more- 
over, M.  Hippeau  makes  an  excellent  point.  In  commenting  on 
the  relations  between  Hector  and  his  mother,  he  tells  anew  the 
famous  scene  in  the  Memoires — the  scene  of  the  malediction ; 
of  Berlioz  preferring  art  with  his  mother's  curse  to  science  with 
his  mother's  blessing.  After  impugning — and  rather  successfully — 
the  veracity  and  good  faith  of  the  Memoires  in  this  particular,  he 
proceeds  to  show,  or  rather  to  suggest,  with  good  arguments  ad 
hoc,  that,  if  Berlioz  disliked  his  mother,  and  was  absolutely  in- 
different to  his  brother — who  was  seventeen  years  his  junior,  who 
had  a  considerable  musical  talent,  and  who  was  able  to  study  un- 
opposed, and  even  with  applause,  the  art  in  whose  service  he  him- 
self had  met  with  nothing  but  mortification  and  contumely — it 
was  because  he  was  touched  with  jealousy,  to  the  point  of  being 
cruelly  unjust  to  the  woman  who  had  borne  him  and  vindictively 
resentful  to  the  child  who,  he  thought,  had  supplanted  him  in  her 
affections.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the  hypothesis  is  sound,  and  may 
stand.  What  comes  next  is  a  study  of  "  L'Homme  Physique  "  ; 
the  temperament  and  appearance  of  Berlioz,  his  extravagant  sensi- 
bility, his  abnormal  nerves,  his  passion  for  movement  and  excite- 
ment, his  tendency  to  tears,  his  extraordinary  capacity  of  misery 
and  happiness.  In  the  next  chapter,  "  Le  Caractere,"  we  have  an 
analysis  of  Berlioz  under  a  dozen  different  aspects — man  of  busi- 
ness, man  of  the  world,  man  of  pleasure,  wit  and  humourist  and 
practical  joker,  fighter,  manager,  critic,  comrade  and  companion, 
stoic  and  sufferer ;  and  this  is,  in  turn,  succeeded  by  chapters  on 
Berlioz  aa  a  man  of  culture  (he  was  only  strong,  says  M.  Hippeau, 
in  Virgil  and  Shakspeare  and  in  the  literature  of  travel),  and  on 
the  Berlioz  of  Cote  Saint-A  ndre" — the  boy  who  plagued  his  school- 
fellows to  death,  and  played  the  drum  magnificently,  and  fell  in 
love  with  the  Stella  Montis  and  was  religiously  inclined,  and  wept 
bitterly  over  Dido's  woes,  and  had  to  be  bribed  with  a  new  flute 
to  attack  his  osteology,  and  was  so  furiously  jealous  of  his  uncle, 
Felix  Marmion,  that  forty  or  fifty  yeara  after  he  could  recall  the 
jingle  of  that  gallant  soldier's  spurs,  and  experience  something  of 
the  passion  of  rage  and  bitterness  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
them  long  ago.  And  in  this  way,  with  a  descant  on  Berlioz  the 
student — the  lectures  of  Amussat  and  Gay-Lussac,  the  life  with 
Charbonnel  the  pharmacist,  the  teachings  of  Lesueur,  the  chorus 
at  the  Nouveaute's,  the  composition  and  destruction  of  the  Francs- 
Juges  and  the  Passage  cle  la  Mer  Rouge— M.  Hippeau  brings  his 
first  section  to  an  end. 

It  is  a  type  of  the  whole  book.  Not  easily  could  one  overpraise 
the  diligence  with  which  M.  Hippeau  has  worked  ;  not  easily  could 
one  over-estimate  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  elucidate  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  to  bring  the  truth  about  Berlioz  within  everybodv's 
reach.  It  was  necessary  that  this  should  be  done;  and  M. 
Hippeau  has  done  it.  Berlioz,  like  Napoleon,  was  the  author  of 
his  own  legend.  He  suffered  horribly ;  he  was  grossly  misre- 
presented and  monstrously  abused  ;  he  determined  that  the  world, 
if  it  would  know  him  at  all,  should  know  no  more  of  him 
than  he  chose ;  and  to  this  end  he  wrote,  or  rather  edited,  his 
Memoires.  All  his  life  long  he  retouched,  and  revised,  and 
corrected  ;  like  the  great  artist  he  was,  he  saw  where  posterity 
would  admire  and  where  posterity  would  contemn  ;  and  he  did 

his  utmost  to  make  posterity  his  slave.    M.  Hippeau  opines  

and  we  agree  with  him — that  so  much  astuteness  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  Berlioz  has  nothing  to  lose  by  appearing  as  he  really  was! 
To  this  end  he  has  gone  to  work  "on  the  Memoires,  the  Cor- 
respondance  Inklite,  the  letters  to  Humbert  Ferrand ;  he  has 
compared  and  annotated  and  revised  ;  he  has  collected  impressions, 
and  collated  texts,  and  verified  facts,  and  corrected  dates.  In 
his  second  section,  "  Le  Roman,"  Berlioz  fares  but  poorly.  It  now 
seems  certain  that  he  behaved  exceedingly  ill  to"  Henrietta 
Smithson,  and  that  Henrietta  Smithson  behaved  exceedingly  well 
to  him  ;  that  before  marriage  he  was  only  the  dupe  of  Mile.  Moke  ; 
and  that  after  marriage  he  was  merely  the  slave  of  Mile.  Recio ; 
that  he  owed  to  his  union  with  Miss  Smithson  the  happiest  years 
of  hi3  life  and  the  noblest  of  his  artistic  inspirations;  that  it 
might  have  been  better  for  both  if  Lelio  had  never  won  his 
Ophelia,  but  that,  if  the  wreck  in  which  their  marriage  re- 
sulted is  anybody's  blame,  it  is  certainly  not  Ophelia's.  Berlioz 
as  a  lover,  in  fact,  is  but  a  poor  creature :  he  was  conscious 
of  it  himself,  for  he  wilfully  perverted  the  truth  about  it ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  world  should  know  the  rights  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  excellent  actress  "who  in  her 
way  and  degree^  was  an  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
romantic  revolution  should  be  purified  of  reproach,  and  made  to 
shine  forth  as  it  ought.  There  are  three  women  in  the  life  of] 
Berlioz  (for  the  Stella  Montis  of  the  first  years  and  the  last  can  1 


hardly  be  said  to  count)  ;  and  of  these  three  the  best  and  worthiest 
is  Henrietta  Smithson.  In  M.  Hippeau's  third  and  last  section, 
"  Le  Supplice,"  it  is  other  guesswork.  Here  Berlioz  is  really  the 
hero  and  martyr  he  declared  himself.  From  first  to  last  he  is 
the  same  commanding  figure —fearless,  unalterably  honest,  magni- 
ficently unfortunate ;  the  Quixote  of  music.  "We  catch  a  tragic 
glimpse  _  of  him  in  Russia :— "  Son  grand  profil  d'aigle  bless6 
s'abaissait  plus  douloureusement  que  jamais  sur  sa  poitrine."  We 
come  upon  him  again  at  Grenoble,  at  the  festival  held  in  his  honour;, 
but  for  all  the  golden  circlet  which  they  set  upon  his  white 
hair,  "  il  n'est  plus  la  que  coinine  un  fantome  " ;  and  the  storm 
which  rages  without — "  les  rafales  qui  soulevaient  les  tentures  et 
agitaient  les  fiammes  des  lustres  autour  de  lui,  .  .  .  l'apparition 
des  hautes  cimes  et  des  glaciers  illumines  par  la  foudre  " — is  but 
the  type  of  an  existence  which  is  nearing  its  close.  Then  comes 
the  end.  He  went  out  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Charles  Blanc  at 
the  Institute  (Charles  Blanc  had  been  kind  to  him  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before),  and  a  week  afterwards  he  died.  "  Enfin  on 
va  jouer  ma  musique,"  he  said ;  and  he  was  right.  Dead  as  a 
man,  he  began  to  live  as  an  artist ;  and  now  there  is  no  such  name 
as  his  in  French  music — -there  are  not  many  such  in  the  music  of 
the  world.  Like  his  life,  his  ending  was  most  tragical ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain. 


JEBB'S  (EDIPUS  TYRANNUS.' 

THE  long-expected  edition  of  Sophocles  by  Professor  Jebb  haa 
now  happily  begun  with  the  issue  from  the  Pitt  Press  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus.  The  (Edipus  Coloneus  is  to  follow  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  next  the  Antigone ;  and  it  is  announced  that 
each  volume  will  be,  as  the  present  is,  "  in  all  essentials  an  inde- 
pendent book."  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  preface,  gives  substantial 
and  interesting  reasons  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place ;  the 
projector  of  such  a  literary  enterprise  might  well  follow  the 
great  example  of  "  beginning  late."  Such  as  it  now  comes  forth, 
the  edition  is  indispensable  to  the  serious  student  of  Greek 
tragedy,  and  should  do  much  to  multiply  the  readers  of  the  poet. 
At  a  first  view  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  it  is  the  prose 
translation,  which  is  printed  on  the  pa^e  opposite  to  the  text, 
while  the  brief  critical  notes  (in  Latin)  and  the  explanatory 
notes  (in  English)  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  both  pages.  We 
hold,  with  the  editor,  that  such  a  translation  is  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  commentary.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing to  the  reader  what  in  a  work  aiming  at  completeness  he  is- 
entitled  to  expect — the  judgment  of  the  editor  upon  every  question 
which  the  text  presents.  To  praise  this  particular  translation  is 
superfluous.  No  one  but  the  translator  could,  we  believe,  have 
executed  it ;  and  for  this  part  of  the  work,  at  least,  his  name 
will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee.  Nor  shall  we  do  it  the  injustice  of 
citation  by  extracts.  Specimens  might,  indeed,  exhibit  its  grace 
and  fidelity ;  but  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  that  most  Sopho- 
clean  of  literary  qualities,  is  not  to  be  so  seen,  and,  like  the  original, 
the  translation  must  be  read  in  its  entirety  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. 

Indeed,  to  present  an  account  of  the  volume  at  large  is  beyond  out 
scope.  To  give  a  mere  catalogue  of  noticeable  points  would  exclude 
discussion,  and  discussion  is  due  to  the  editor  himself.  We  will  only 
say  that  we  find  everywhere  the  care,  felicity,  and  original  power 
for  which  we  looked,  and  most  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all 
who  may  value  our  recommendation.  Even  here,  however,  we 
cannot  omit  to  notice  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  dra- 
matic treatment  of  the  02dipus  legend  by  Sophocles,  Seneca, 
Corneille,  Dryden,  and  Voltaire  (Introduction,  p.  xxxv.),  and  the 
section  on  metre  (p.  lxv.),  in  which  are  expounded  and  applied  the 
too  little  known  principles  of  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Schmidt.  In  the  ap- 
pendix is  reproduced  in  brief  Mr.  H.  Norman's  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  at  Harvard ;  it  is  interesting  to  record  the 
conviction  of  Professor  Jebb  that  "  such  revivals,  apart  from  their 
literary  and  artistic  interest,  have  also  an  educational  value  of  the 
very  highest  order."  It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  we  may 
expect  a  "  definitive  "  edition  of  an  ancient  classic,  or  whether  a 
particular  edition  is  likely  to  be  "  definitive."  To  our  minds,  and 
we  gather  that  Professor  Jebb  would  agree  with  u,?,  such  a  ques- 
tion is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  two  great  ancient  literatures  of 
Europe  are  of  such  transcendent  importance  to  European  life,  our 
thoughts  and  writings  are  so  based  and  built  upon  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  every  age,  for  such  time  as  it  is  worth 
while  to  forecast,  must  desire  to  read  Sophocles,  like  Shakspeare, 
from  its  own  point  of  view  and  with  its  own  lights.  When  the 
last  word  has  been  said  upon  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  then  Greek 
will  be  dead  indeed— dead  as  most  assuredly  it  is  not  yet.  An 
edition  which  marks  a  definite  advance,  which  is  whole  in  itself, 
and  brings  a  mass  of  solid  and  well-wrought  material  such  as  future 
constructors  will  desire  to  adapt,  is  definitive  in  the  only  applic- 
able sense  of  the  term,  and  such  is  the  edition  of  Professor  Jebb. 
No  man  is  better  fitted  to  express  in  relation  to  Sophocles  the 
mind  of  the  present  generation. 

An  examination  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  raises  so  many  inte- 
resting questions  that,  in  a  brief  notice,  if  we  would  get  beyond 
the  driest  assent  or  approbation,  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  arbitrary  choice  of  subjects.   We  will  take, 

*  The  Plays  and  Fragments  of  Sophocles.  With  critical  Notes,  Commen- 
tary, and  'translations  in  English  Prose.  By  C.  Jebb.  Part  I.  Th» 
(Edipus  Tgiunnus.   Cambridge  Warchuuse. 
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therefore,  some  of  the  passages  to  which  the  editor  has  given  the 
distinction  of  separate  appendices,  and  some  of  those  in  which  he 
has  questioned  or  emended  the  text.  We  would  premise,  how- 
ever that  whether  we  agree  or  disagree,  these  discussions  of 
detail  neither  represent  nor  affect  our  estimate  of  the  work  as  a 
whole— of  its  unity,  completeness,  and  admirable  literary  quality. 
In  the  second  verse  of  the  play, 

rlvas  iroff  ehpas  rdcrSe  pot  Ood&re  ; 
arises  a  well-known  difficulty.    Does  6od&iv  here  mean,  as  usual, 
to  hasten?  or  is  it  synonymous  with  Oaavtrtiv,  to  sit?  Professor 
Jebb  translates  by  "  Why  are  ye  set  before  me  thus  ?  "  deciding 
rightly,  we  think-,  that  the  notion  of  fixed  attitude  in  &pa,  sitting, 
maues  the  first  alternative  impossible,  and  that  Sophocles  here 
(and  yEschylus  also  in  one  extant  example)  treated  ancient  lan- 
guage with  a  poetical  and  not  a  scientific  liberty,  assuming  a 
Soa'Cav,  to  sit,  which  in  strict  etymology  had  probably  no  exist- 
ence.   In  44,  45  we  have  a  still  more  notorious  crux  :— 
as  Toiaiv  ep-rrelpoio-i  Kai  ray  £vp(popas 
{aaas  6pS>  pdXiora  rav  fiovXevpdroov  • 

" For  1  see  that»  when  men  have  been  proved  in  deeds  past,  the 
issues  of  their  counsels,  too,  most  often  have  effect,"  writes  the 
translator,  between^  whom  and  Professor  Kennedy,  who  says  that, 
as  £vp(pepeiv  fiovXeipara  means  to  compare  counsels,  so  ijvpcpopbs 
PovXevparwv  means  comparison  of  counsels,  we  shall  certainly 
not  assume  to  arbitrate.  Professor  Jebb  states  his  own  case 
with  effect,  and  that  of  his  opponents  with  fairness.  He  con- 
siders that  in  the  long  interval  between  £vpcpopbs  and  fiovXev- 
p-ariDv  the  auditors  could  not  but  suppose  that  £vp<bopas  had 
its  ordinary  meaning,  issues,  and  not  the  improvised  meaning 
(it  it  were  granted  possible)  of  comparisons.  The  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  would  thus  come  with  a  disagreeable  surprise.  His 
illustration  of  this  is  much  too  amusing  to  be  omitted.  "  Many  I 
of  the  visitors  were  afterwards  present  at  a  collation:,  and  did 
ample  justice  to  the  difference  of  hands  in  the  MSS.  If  we 
heard  that  read  aloud  we  should  be  apt  to  suppose,  down  to 
the  word  <  to,'  that  '  collation '  meant  luncheon ;  and  a  certain 
degree  of  discomfort  would  attend  the  mental  process  of  appre- 
hending that  it  meant  a  comparison  of  documents."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Professor  Jebb's  premisses  are  (i)  that  gvucbopal  com- 
parisons must  at  all  events  have  been  a  very  hazardous  phrase 
since  it  is  now  nowhere  extant,  unless  here ;  (2)  that  frucbopm 
naturally  means  issues  or  results.  Whether  the  other  side  would 
accept  these  premisses  we  shall  not  say.  When  two  such  authorities 
cannot  agree,  the  average  reader  of  Sophocles  had  better  be  con- 
tent to  doubt.  In  the  entrance-chorus  (v.  198)  the  MSS.  offer  us 
the  mysterious  sentence — 

TeXei  yap,  e"  ti  vi>£  deprj, 
tovt'  eV  rjpap  ep\erai. 

The  editor  accepts  the  correction  releiv  and  translates  "for  if 
night  leave  aught  undone,  day  follows  to  accomplish  this."  Here 
we  shall  have  more  hope  of  a  satisfactory  decision  upon  reading 
and  rendering  when  some  one  can  satisfy  us  as  to  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  sentence  on  the  context.  The  passage  runs  in  outline 
thus  :— "And  grant  that  the  fierce  -rod  of  death  may  turn  his  back 
in  speedy  flight  from  our  land  borne  to  the  great  deep  of  Amphi- 
tnte,  or  to  the  Thracian  wave.  O  thou  who  wieldest  the  light- 
ning slay  him  beneath  thy  thunderbolt."  The  sentence  in  question 
stands  between  Thracian  wave  and  0  thou  &c.  The  usual 
explanation  (adopted  by  Professor  Jebb)  is,  "  If  night  omit  any- 
thing (m  the  work  of  destruction),  day  comes  after  it  to  accom- 
plish this.'  Surely  this  remark  is  not  only  a  most  inopportune 
break  _  in  the  prayer,  but  is  itself  expressed  with  singular 
obscurity.  We  suspect  the  corruption  to  be  deeper  than  is  Seue- 
rally  supposed.  The  next  appendix  introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
oftenest  debated  passages  in  the  classics,  the  words  (219)  in  which 
Oedipus,  preparing  to  inquire  for  the  murderer  of  Laius,  introduces 
his  proclamation  by  alleging  his  own  necessary  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances : — 

ayio  £ivas  pev  rov  Xoyov  roOcT  e'gepa, 

£cvos  fie  tov  T>paxdevros'  ov  yap  dv  panpav 
iXyevov  avros,  p>)  ovk  eXav  ti  trvpftoXov  ' 

vvv  S',  varepos  yap  oVroy  els  dcrrovs  TeXS>, 

vpw  npotpava  Tvdai  KaSpetois  rdSe, 
translated  by,  "  These  words  will  I  speak  publicly,  as  one  who  has 
been  a  stranger  to  this  report,  a  stranger  to  the  deed :  for  I  could 
not  have  tracked  it  far  by  myself  if  I  had  not  had  some  clue.  Put 
as  it  is,  &c.  With  most  of  the  editor's  negative  criticisms  we 
agree,  and  we  think  his  translation  the  only>ssible  one  as  the 
text  stands  ;  but  we  cannot  accept  it,  for  two  main  reasons.  A 
speaker  who  uses  the  conditional  phrase  '« if  I  had  not  had  some 
clue  distinctly  implies  that  he  has  a  clue;  but  vvv  fie,  "as  it  is,"' 
here  no  less  clearly  means,  and  is  explained  by  Professor  Jebb  to 
mean  as  I  have  no  clue  "  ;  and  this  apparent  contradiction  can- 
not to  our  thinking,  be  got  over.  Further— and  to  this  ob- 
jection Professor  Jebb  should,  from  his  arguments  upon  hpqbopas 
(Sovhevparav,^ accord  some  weight-the  sense  is  complete  at  the 
word  ™roS;  for  m  a  sentence  of  this  mood  and  form  the  laws 

fro  J ?«£  lmPel?.UOt  tl\say  comPel-  Ae  ^arer  to  supply 
ftom  the   preceding  words  the  condition  ,J   p,)  &os  S^i 

in  tfch,L  hefsubstltunon  or  a  different  condition  if,  therefore, 

condition  Tr, ffai8UrpnSi%  11  is  true  that  in  Sllch  c;^s  th. 
an  hSJf  T  8lr*8  If  "WEPM^  "id  the  editor  0 notes 
an  instance  from  Demosthenes   (De   Cor.  §  228)  in  which 


it  is  expressed.  But  what  is  the  condition  expressed?  The 
very  same  witch  the  hearer  would  otherwise  have  understood, 
not,  as  here,  a  different  condition.  The  meaning  we  require  is 
that  given  by  Mr.  Blaydes,  «  for,  if  I  had  not  been  thus  igno- 
rant, I  should  not  even  by  myself  (auras)  have  searched  far  with- 
out having  some  clue,"  i.e.  I  should  have  found  a  clue  with  no 
long  search.  (Professor  Jebb  thinks— we  do  not  quite  see  why— 
that  this  would  imply  that  the  speaker  had  actuallvbeen  searching  ) 
the  sole  though  iatal,  objection  is  the  presence  of  un.  The  plain 
remedy,  then,  is  to  eject  it ;  and  our  only  difficulty— not  a  very  small 
one— is  to  imagine  how  it  ever  came  in.  Perhaps  it  was  the  learned 
blunder  of  an  ancient  editor,  who  took  ovk  eXav  for  a  condition: 
or  perhaps  we  should  see  in  avrospr]  the  remains  of  avrbs  io-ahv, 
where  oo-^"  would  be  the  gloss  or  conjecture  of  some  one  who 
thought  that  ixyevoy  required  an  object,  and  remembered  from  the 
Ajax  (v.  7)  that  to  track  scent  is  a  Sophoclean  metaphor. 
_  1  rofessor  Jebb's  original  conjectures  in  this  plav  are  twelve 
in  number  (besides  two  conjectural  supplements)  ;  seven  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  text.  Among  them  the  palm  'is  due  to  the 
beautiful  restoration  of  12 18,  bCpopaiydp  aarrep  IdXepov  YeWV/c 
ritiwi'™'  "I,  wail  as  one  who  pours  a  dirge  from  his  lips" 
(MSS.  cos  irtplaWa  tax***  or  aX(av).  It  is  for  the  sake  of  such 
discoveries  as  this  that  the  science  of  MSS.  evidence  is  worth 
study.  INext  to  this  in  interest,  and  not  far  from  it  in  convincing- 
certainty^  is  that  in  1090,  rav  imovaav  e'en?  iravcTtXrjvov  for  ovk 
to-7)  rav  avpibv  TravaeXrjvov.  This  appears  very  bold,  and  perhaps 
that  is  why  Professor  Jebb  does  not  put  it  in  the  text.  With 
scientific  explanation  it  is  not  really  bold  at  all,  and  we  should 
like  to  see  it  promoted  in  a  second  edition.  Upon  the  correspond- 
ing passage  ol  the  antistrophe  the  editor  does  not  so  completely 
convince  us.  The  Chorus  are  conjecturing  that  the  unknown 
parents  of  CEdipus  must  be  sought  among  the  divine  beings  who 
haunted  Mount  Cithteron  :— 

Ti?  <re,  tckvov,  t'is  o-' eriKTe  rav  paKpaiavav  Spa 
ndvos  dpeo-o-i^dra  na- 
Trpbs  TreXao-6eicr,  rj  ere  ye  ris  duydrrjp 
Aotjiov;  rep  yap  irXaKes  dypovopoi  irdo-aKplXai. 


Jvow  it  13  impossible,  as  commentators  have  seen,  that  "a  daughter 
of  Apollo'  should  be  supposed  the  mother  of  a  child  by  Apollo 

himself. _    Hence  various  remodellings  of  7;  \0£ov.  "Our  test 

MS.  omits  ris,  an  omission  to  which  we  should  not  ourselves  attach 
much  weight,  holding  it,  for  certain  reasons,  easily  explicable.  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  starting  from  ;}  at  ye  Ovydr^p  Ao£t'ou,  conjectures  t,  o-e  y' 
ed>va-e  itarnp  \o£ias  ;  and,  accepting  rav  iovrmv,  translates  thus  :— 
W  ho  was  it,  my  son,  who  of  the  race  whose  years  are  many 
that  bore  thee  m  wedlock  with  Pan  ?  ...  Or  was  Loxias  the  sire 
that  begat  thee  ?  "    This  brilliant  suggestion  not  only  far  surpasses 
its  predecessors,  but  might  well  be  thought  conclusive.   We  demur 
however,  on  several  grounds.    First,  as  the  editor  acknowledges! 
the  preceding  alternative  points  to  some  mention  of  the  mother 
Secondly,  is  it  quite  probable  that  in  the  simple  sentence— 5  o-e 
y  ediyo-e  Trarijp— even  when  written  in  continuous  uncials,  the 
final  syllable  of  'depvae  should  be  taken  for  "  a  repetition  of  the 
pronoun  o-e,   and  that  the  mistake  would  escape  a  second  time 
upon  revision  ?    Thirdly,  is  the  feminine  al  paKpaicoves  altogether 
acceptable  :j    We  venture  to  think  not.    Substitute  in  the  trans- 
lation any  clearly  feminine  phrase  (e.g.  "  mothers  "  for  "  race  '') 
and  consider  the  effect.    We  would  essay,  with  submission  a 
new  defence  of  the  MSS.    In  alternative  clauses,  Greek  is  ex- 
tremely tolerant  of  elliptical  constructions,  the  parallel  sentences 
mutually  supplementing  each  other.    Now  the  peculiar  position 
of  upa  points  to  a  slight  pause  after  iV^re,  the  alternative  parts 
of  the  sentence  commencing  with  rav  paKpaicovcov     May  not 
the  full  construction,  then,  be— rS>p  paKpaiwvcov  Spa  rts  Bvydr^p 
Havos  TTarpbs   ireXaaBeio-a,  r)  rS>v  paKpaicovcov  tis  dvydrrjp  Aof'o'u 
narpos   TTcXacrOeiara  ?     "  Who    was  it  that   bore   thee— some 
daughter  of  the  ancient  ones,  was  it  not,  wedded  to  Pan,  or 
perhaps  to  Loxias  ?  "  (rrarpbs  is  to  be  taken  nredicatively  )  We 
may  observe  that  «  daughter  of  the  gods  "  is  no  mere  synonym 
for  "  goddess."    The  mortal  CEdipus  could  not  be  sprun*  on  both 
sides  from  divine  beings  of  the  highest  rank.    One  of  his  parents 
must  have  had  at  most  only  the  semi-divine  rank  of  the  nvmi  hs. 
Of  Professor  J  ebb's  minor  corrections,  'OtSwrowin  1091,  Kdra  m  1280 
ravrov  in  1405,  seem  to  us  as  successful  as  they  are  acute,  nor  do  we' 
think  that  it  will  be  easy  to  improve  upon  povdV  for  vopdif  in 
1350.    In  103 1  we  do  not  think  he  has  solved  the  problem,  though 
he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  rejecting  every  solution  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  variant  iv  mtpdis.    CEdipus  asks  the  herdsman  who 
found  him,  when  exposed  as  an  infant,  what  was  the  pain  from 
which,  as  implied  by  the  previous  remark,  he  was  then  suffering 
Professor  Jebb  would  give   the  question  thus— rl  S'  SXyos 
lo-xovt   eyKvpSiv  pe^  Xavfidveis  ;  where  e'yKvpibv  is  a  conjecture 
for      Kaipoio-  or  e'v  KaKo'tcr.    It  is,  however,  somewhat  super- 
fluous and  not  very  liable  to  the  supposed  corruption.    Now  one 
of  the  best  MSS.  gives  ev  Kaipoio-  Xappdveis.    This  plainly  un- 
garbled  transcript  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  in  s  ime  uncial 
progenitor  of  our  copies  the  syllable  which  preceded  Xap,3duets 
was  not  pe  at  all,  but  pa.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  loss 
of  a  letter  or  letters  in  such  combinations  as  MAAAM,  which  may 
be  compared  for  confusion  to  the  m,  n,  and  u  of  our  modern 
cursive.    This  at  once  indicates  that  what  really  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  verse  was  a  substantive  in  -pa,  of  course  describing 
the  infant,  that  IV^oy  is  the  neuter  participle  agreeing  with  it.  r 
the  necessary  article  combined  with  it,  that  it  probably,  began  with 
an  a  (hence  the  error  to-^oi/ra  which  some  MSS.  actually  give), 
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and  that  the  rest  of  it  was  such  as  to  ?ive  rise  to  the  variants. 
Possibly  more  than  one  word  might  satisfy  the  conditions  thus 
presented.  We  ourselves  incline  to  find  the  common  origin  of 
f'f  Kaipols  and  iv  KaKols  in  tv  koKo'h.  Some  expositors  justified 
this  by  the  explanation  ev  Kaipois,  wrongly  but  not  at  all  unreason- 
ably, since  eV  <aX<a  for  \v  Kaipcp  is  common;  others  preferred  the 
bad  conjecture  ev  koko'is.  These  lines  would  take  us  straight  to 
the  reading — 

tl  6°  uXyos  lo~\ov  ray<a  Ate" p.a  \ap[3a  vtis  ; 

"  And  what  pain  had  the  nursling  when  thine  arms  received  it  ?  " 
— not,  perhaps,  such  a  very  bad  reading  either.  So  Euripides 
calls  an  infant  a  vnayKaXio-pa. 

One  remark  of  a  less  pleasant  character  we  have  to  make  in 
closing  this  notice.  Professor  Jebb  has  informed  the  public  of  the 
authorship  of  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Recieio.  The  intention 
was,  no  doubt,  complimentary.  But  at  a  time  when  vulgar 
curiosity  is  doing  its  best  to  abolish  the  long-established  and 
invaluable  principle  of  anonymity  which  has  always  been  observed 
by  the  better  part  of  the  English  press,  we  cannot  give  the  coun- 
tenance of  silence  to  an  infringement  of  a  custom  to  which 
we  attach  a  particular  value. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  WORLD.* 

WE  find  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  judging  this  book  to 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
To  us  a  selection — a  small  selection — from  the  letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  seems  almost  an  act  of  impertinence.  He  and  his  World 
can  never  be  known  by  a  selection.  The  reader  who  would  know 
both  the  one  and  the  other  must  begin  with  the  first  letter 
written  by  the  clever,  lively  lad  of  eighteen,  and  go  on  through 
the  two  or  three  thousand  of  them  till  he  parts  company  with  the 
old  man  worn  out  with  disease,  but  never  dull,  as  in  his  eightieth 
year  he  passes  away.  In  the  last  letter  that  he  wrote  he  blames 
his  correspondent  for  showing  his  "  idle  notes,  which,"  he  says, "  I 
cannot  conceive  can  amuse  anybody."  Yet  at  once  he  falls  into  his 
old  lively  strain.  "  At  home,"  he  writes,  "  I  see  only  a  few 
charitable  elders,  except  about  four  score  nephews  and  nieces  of 
various  ages,  who  are  each  brought  to  me  about  once  a  year,  to 
stare  at  me  as  the  Methuselah  of  the  family.-'  Following  his 
guidance  we  become  acquainted  with  three  generations  of 
men.  We  see  the  elders  of  the  first  dropping  away;  the  men 
of  the  second  in  their  youth,  their  vigour,  and  their  age;  and 
those  of  the  third  beginning  to  fill  up  the  places  left  vacant 
on  the  stage.  Yet,  while  the  people  about  whom  he  writes 
spread  from  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  days  of  Victoria, 
in  his  letters  there  is  never  any  break.  So  full  are  they,  so 
numerous,  and  so  unbroken  in  their  succession,  that  we  pass 
through  the  long  years  without  once  being  struck  with  the 
vast  difference  in  the  world  which  he  described  in  his  youth 
and  is  describing  in  his  old  age.  We  get  slowly  to  know  inti- 
mately a  large  company.  We  see  them  slowly  growing  older  and 
older.  Some  of  them  die,  others  drop  out  of  his  and  our  acquaint- 
ance. Their  place  is  taken  by  new  comers,  whom  in  like  manner 
we  get  slowly  to  know.  To  no  one,  perhaps,  do  we  become 
strongly  attached.  We  make  acquaintances,  pleasant  enough  ac- 
quaintances, but  scarcely  any  friends.  No  one  do  we  miss  as  we 
miss  Goldsmith  and  Garrick  in  the  pages  of  Boswell,  unless  per- 
chance it  be  the  blind  old  Mme.  du  DefTand.  But  the  variety  is 
endless  and  unwearying.  Johnson  asked : — "  Was  there  ever  yet 
anything  written  by  mere  man  that  was  wished  longer  by  its 
readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Prop-ess?"  We  would  answer,  "Yes;  the  nine  big 
volumes  of  Horace  Walpole's  Letters.  There  should  have  been  a 
tenth."  For  days  of  illness,  for  nights  of  wakefulness,  where  can 
pleasanter  reading  be  found  ?  Let  him  who,  some  hours  before 
it  is  dawn,  finds  he  can  no  longer  sleep,  keep  always  by  his 
bedside  one  of  these  volumes.  They  pleasantly  occupy  the  mind, 
but  do  not  fatigue  it,  still  less  do  they  excite  it.  When  at  last 
nature  calls  for  further  repose,  the  book  is  at  once  dropped — 
for  there  is  never  any  distant  point  to  which  we  are  tempted  to 
read  on — and  sleep  is  not  kept  off  by  the  remembrance  of  what 
has  just  been  read.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the  volumes  are 
so  heavy.  There  should  be  not  nine,  but  almost'  nine  times  nine 
of  them.  Each  should  be  so  light  that  it  could  be  held  by  an  old 
man's  failing  hand.  But  they  should  be  read  long  before  old  age 
begins  to  threaten,  so  that,  when  the  real  need  comes  for  them, 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  friends  of  long  standing.  If  he  who 
knows  not  whist  is  preparing  a  sad  old  age  for  himself,  one 
scarcely  less  sad  awaits  him  who  has  not  learnt  to  enjoy  Horace 
Walpole. 

This  is  the  work  whose  perfection  is  its  fulness,  of  which  Mr. 
Seeley  gives  us  Select  Passages.  We  felt,  as  we  have  already 
said,  that  it  was  indeed  hard  for  us  to  form  such  a  judgment  of 
his  book  as  might  be  of  use  to  the  ordinary  reader.  We,  there- 
fore, made  an  experiment,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  without 
disrespect,  in  corpore  vili.  We  gave  it  to  a  young  lady  who  had 
never  read  a  single  letter  of  Walpole's.  We  were,  we  must  con- 
fess, disappointed  with  the  result.  She  read  these  Select  Passages 
with  interest.    Had  she  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  she  would  have 

*  Horace  Walpole  and  his  World:  Select  Passages  from  his  Letters. 
Edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  8  Illustrations  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
London  :  Seeley,  JacksoD,  &  Halliday.  1884. 


pronounced  it  "  a  very  pretty  book."  As  it  was,  she  merely  called 
it  "  nice."  There  is,  after  all,  we  fear,  too  much  of  what  we  may 
call  "  Jack-Hornering  "  in  the  world  ;  too  great  a  love  in  the  case 
of  books  as  well  as  of  pies  for  pulling  out  the  plums,  and  leaving 
on  one  side  that  in  which  they  are  set.  Yet  for  all  we  are  told, 
Jack  Horner,  though  he  began  with  the  plums,  did  in  the  end  eat 
the  paste.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  some  of  those  who  in  an 
unwholesome  manner  begin  with  these  select  letters,  may  go  on  to 
finish  the  whole  nine  volumes.  If  such  a  selection  was  to  be 
made,  we  do  not  know  that  there  could  have  been  a  much  better 
one  than  that  which  is  here  given  us.  We  do  not,  however, 
altogether  like  the  "  tags  "  by  which  one  select  passage  is  joined 
to  another.  We  get  a  little  irritated  in  reading  such  lines  as  the 
following: — "Arrived  in  London,  he  is  again  in  his  element";  or 
"  A  little  later  on  we  have  more  gossip  about  the  humours  of  the 
day  and  of  Lady  Queensberry  " ;  or  "  The  attack  [of  illness]  proved 
obstinate,  and  we  have  again  complaints  of  the  English  climate, 
mixed  with  lamentations  over  the  change  in  English  manners." 
We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr.  Seeley  has  that  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  times  which  is  needed  in  the  editor  of  such  a 
work.  At  all  events,  we  see  not  a  few  places  where  an  illustrative 
note  might  well  have  been  given.  Thus  when  Walpole  writes, 
"  Mr.  Beauclerk  has  built  a  library  in  Great  Russell  Street 
that  reaches  half-way  to  Highgate,"  the  reader  should  be  reminded, 
or  rather  informed — for  a  reader  of  Select  Passages  is  likely  to 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time — how  Wilkes  said  he  wondered  to  find 
in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  character  in  the 
gay  world  such  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons,  and  how  Johnson 
turned  Wilkes's  wonder  upon  himself.  He  should  be  told,  too, 
that  so  vast  was  the  library  that  its  sale  was  spread  over  fifty 
days  by  auction.  The  mention  by  Walpole  of  "  Lady  Di's 
windows "  should  have  brought  in  the  passage  in  which  Miss 
Burney  tells  us  how  Sir  Joshua  directed  her  to  look  at  Lady  Bi 
Beauclerk's  house,  and  how  Burke  rejoiced  "  to  see  her  at  last  so 
well  housed "  after  all  she  had  suffered  from  her  husband's 
"  singular  ill-treatment  of  her."  The  admiration  that  the  London 
Pantheon  raised  in  Walpole  when  he  was  now  an  elderly  man 
might  well  have  been  compared  to  the  feelings  of  delight  that  its  1 
glories  excited  in  Miss  Burney's  youthful  heroine,  Evelina.  An 
apt  parallel  passage  might  also  have  been  found  in  Boswell.  When 
he  and  Johnson  visited  it,  "  I  said,"  writes  Boswell,  "  there  was 
not  half-a-guinea*s  worth  of  pleasure  in  seeing  this  place."  "  But, 
sir,"  answered  Johnson  , "  there  ishalf-a-guinea's  worth  of  inferiority 
to  other  people  in  not  having  seen  it."  Here  and  there  a  note  seems 
either  superfluous  or  deficient.  For  instance,  on  the  same  page  are 
mentioned  Persian  Jones  and  Mr.  Wraxall.  If  the  reader  is  told 
by  the  editor  that  Mr.  Wraxall  was  "  afterwards  Sir  Nathaniel 
William  Wraxall,  Bart.,  known  by  his  '  Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life,' " 
why  is  not  his  ignorance  also  enlightened  as  to  Persian  Jones  ? 
Macaulay's  Fourth-form  schoolboy  knows  of  course  all  about  Sir 
William  Jones ;  but,  then,  he  is  equally  well  informed  as  to  Sir 
N.  W.  Wraxall. 

When  Mr.  Seeley  maintains,  in  very  un-Walpolian  English 
that  "  the  extant  results  of  Walpole's  diligence  display  a  full 
picture  of  the  period,  distorted  in  many  places  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  artist,  but  truthful  on  the  whole,"  there  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Very  far  indeed  is  the  picture  from  being  a  full  one. 
He  who  should  know  the  period  only  from  Walpole's  Letters 
would  know  but  a  small  part  of  it  indeed.  What  could  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  as  fastidious  as  it  was  acute,  know  of  the  great 
rough,  moving  world  that  was  around  him,  or  rather,  as  he  would 
have  thought,  beneath  him  ?  What  he  did  see  he  saw  very 
clearly ;  but,  after  all,  he  saw  but  one  small  part  of  the  whole 
of  English  life.  He  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  great  writers  of 
his  age.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  Johnson  that  he  said  his  life 
might  be  written  in  four  lines.  He  had,  it  would  seem,  never 
heard  of  his  strength  or  his  courage.  He  called  him  "  an  unfor- 
tunate monster,  trusting  to  his  helpless  deformity  for  indemnity 
for  any  impertinence  that  his  arrogance  suggests."  Little  did  he 
know  of  the  man  who,  first  buying  a  great  oaken  cudgel,  wrote 
to  tell  Macpherson  that  he  would  never  be  deterred  from  de- 
tecting what  he  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 
Walpole  was  so  much  above  everything  that  was  "  low  "  that 
he  was  most  thoroughly  tired,  as  he  says  he  knew  he  should 
be,  with  an  evening  in  which  Garrick  and  Goldsmith  joined  in 
what  must  have  been  an  admirable  piece  of  humorous  buffoonery. 
Insensible  as  he  was  to  the  merits  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 
scarcely  less  insensible  was  he  to  those  of  Sterne,  Fielding,  and 
Richardson.  His  admiration  for  such  a  poor  writer  as  Mason  was 
excessive.  Still  less  did  he  know  of  the  great  wave  of  religious 
feeling  that  was  spreading  over  the  land  in  the  wake  of  the  Wesleys 
and  Whitfield.  Of  the  vast  economic  changes  that  were  silently 
going  on,  scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  his  letters.  Admirable 
though  the  picture  is  that  he  gives,  it  is  but  one  long-continued 
view  of  one  part — a  brilliant  part,  no  doubt — of  English 
eighteenth-century  life. 

With  Mr.  Seeley's  judgment  of  the  literature  of  that  age  we  are 
as  far  from  agreeing  as  we  are  with  Walpole's.  Indeed,  Walpole's 
opinions  seem  in  one  case  to  have  been  accepted  by  him  without 
any  misgiving.    Mr.  Seeley  writes: — 

Some  excuses  may  be  made  for  his  disparaging  criticisms. ,  The  literati 
of  his  day  were  certainly  eclipsed  by  the  contemporary  orators.  What 
-writer  was  left  in  prose  or  verse,  on  the  death  of  Swift,  who  could  compare 
with  Mansfield  or  the  first  William  Pitt  ?  Which  of  the  poets  or  historians 
of  the  next  generation  won  the  applause  which  was  called  forth  by  the 
speeches  of  Fox  or  Sheridan  or  the  younger  Pitt  ?  If  Fox  and  Sheridan 
could  obtain  their  greatest  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  gambling  and  dis- 
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sipation,  and  apparently  without  pains  or  application,  there  was  some 
apology  for  slighting  the  labours  of  Robertson  and  the  carefully  polished 
verses  of  Goldsmith.  '  1 

Mr.  Seeley,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  deal  out  in  his  chronology  when 
he  makes  Goldsmith's  verses  compete,  as  it  were,  with  the  oratory 
ol  bheridan.    YA  e  might,  indeed,  object  to  his  making  them  com- 
pete with  that  of  Fox.   Sheridan  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when 
Ike  Iravdler  was  published,  and  The  Deserted  Village  came  out 
be  ore  he  bad  reached  his  nineteenth  birthday.    He  was,  moreover, 
still  in  his  teens  when  Boswell,  pressing  Johnson  for  his  opinion  on 
the  merit  of  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  received  as  answer, 
bir,l  love  Robertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book."  But  Mr.  Seeley, 
as  we  have  said,  is  here  following  Walpole.    "  Except,"  Walpole 
?70te»  "  for  such  a  predominant  genius  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
I  hold  authors  cheap  enough  ;  what  merit  is  there  in  pains,  and 
study,  and  application,  compared  with  the  extempore  abilities  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  Mr.  Pitt  ?  "    But  has  Mr. 
Seeley  for  one  moment  himself  considered  who  were  those  whom 
he  calls,  no  doubt  contemptuously,  the  literati  of  Walpole's  day  9 
Has  he  forgotten  the  great  cloud  of  writers  who  make  last  century 
so  famous  ?    Have  Mansfield,  Chatham,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt 
eclipsed  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Hume, 
and  Gibbon  ?    Could  any  one  or  anything  eclipse  Tom  Jones,  and 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Humphrey 
Clmker,  and  The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  The  Moral  Essays,  and 
The  Decline  and  Fall  ?    The  speeches  of  Chatham  that  were  most 
admired  were  years  afterwards  found  to  have  been  written  by 
Johnson  in  a  garret.    We  had  thought  that  the  ignorant  con- 
tempt that  had  been  poured  on  the  great  writers  of  last  century 
had  died  of  exposure  ;  but  it  still  shows  some  signs  of  life  When 
we  come  across  it  we  almost  long  for  Reynolds's  convenient  deaf- 
ness, of  whom  we  read  in  "  the  carefully  polished  verses  of  Gold- 
smith":— 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 
To  part,  however,  with  the  editor  of  the  Select  Passages  with  a 
iriendly  word,  we  must  not  forget  to  thank  him  for  the  interesting 
illustrations  which  add  not  a  little  to  whatever  attractiveness  his 
volume  might  otherwise  have  had. 


HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  TUDOR  PERIOD—VOL,  IV.' 
TX/"E  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Burke  and  his  readers— and 
J.'  ,  ha«ng  been  faithful  among  the  latter,  we  may  venture  to 
add  that  we  congratulate  ourselves— upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
labours.    In  what  he  calls  an  Introduction  to  the  present  volume 
after  making  his  acknowledgments  to  those  who  have  helped  or 
liked  his  book,  he  administers  a  parting  rebuke  to  "  a  literary 
journal,'  the  identity  of  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  mistake  He 
resents  our  astonishment  on  a  previous  occasion  that  he  should 
reappear  undaunted  and  unabashed "  ;  and  tells  us,  in  return 
that  he  is  fearless  because  he  is  the  advocate  of  Plistorical  Truth' 
a  sentiment  which  I  believe  to  be  esteemed  and  honoured  by 
every  high-minded  and  chivalrous  Englishman." 

That  there  is  something  chivalrous  in  Mr.  S.  Hubert  Burke 
himself  we  do  not  deny;  moreover,  he  always  writes  like  a 
gentleman,  even  when  he  writes  bad  grammar.    But,  though 
fully  armed  with  a  tremendous  controversial  apparatus  and  astride 
on  principles  which  are  proof  against  argument,  he  is  as  unfor- 
tunate as  were  the  Danish  king  and  his  knights  at  Heniniin- 
stedt  when,  horse  and  man,  they  stuck  in  the  marsh.    The  truth 
is  that,  with  zeal  enough  and  to  spare,  he  has  not  learnt  to  com- 
bine a  fair  proportion  of  discretion  ;  and  that,  like  the  kino-  afore- 
said, he  accordingly  meets  with  more  cold  water  than  he  may 
have  looked  for.   In  answer  to  his  challenge,  it  once  more  becomes 
our  duty  to  show,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  how  he  has  once  more 
proved  himself  unfit  for  the  function  which  he  has  so  confidently 
assumed.    We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  ward  off  any  suspicion 
of  prejudice  on  our  part  against  Mr.  Burke  as  a  devoted  adherent 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.    In  our  review  of  the  third  volume  of 
these  Historical  Portraits  (April  7th,  1883)  we  attempted  to  show 
how  little  the  cause  of  historical  truth  really  gains  from  the  com- 
bative onesidedness  of  partisanship,  however  imposing  may  be  its 
accumulations  of  evidence,  even  of  evidence  in  itself  trustworthy 
and  significant.    If  Mr.  Burke  considers  that  his  entire  method 
of  writing  or  reviewing  history  cannot  with  justice  be  called 
■onesided,  we  have  clearly  been  unable  to  persuade  him  to  the 
-contrary.    On  the  present  occasion,  therefore,  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  humbler  task  of  proving  that  his  carelessness  and 
extravagance  have  not  decreased  as  the  number  of  his  volumes 
has  increased  ;  and  that,  though  he  may  be  undaunted  and  un- 
abashed, his  laches  are  such  as  would  be  inexcusable  in  the  merest 
recruit  desirous  of  finding  a  place  among  writers  on  English 
history.  0 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Burke's  carelessness,  we  do  not  refer  to  the 
carelessness  of  Mr.  Burke's  printer;  nor  are  the  mistakes  intro- 
duced by  the  latter  into  the  history  of  the  former  quite  as  dreadful 
as  those  by  which  Miss  Fanny  Fudge's  printer  impaired  her 
prosody.  The  "Atdutaria  "  of  Plautus  may  pair  off  with  Cardinal 
Hessamn  ;  while  a  possible  old  spelling  of  the  name  «  Ohauser  " 
is  balanced  by  the  perfectly  new  spellings  "  Gregori  Letti  "  for 
£!!£?^i^nd_<^  Unless 


these  Historical  Portraits  should  reach  a  second  edition,  Mr 
Hurkes  readers  will  remain  in  doubt,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
whether  the  second  part  of  the  name  La  Motte  or  La  Mothe 
1'onelon,  should  be  written  Fenelon,  or  Fenelon,  or  Feneleon. 
According  to  Littro  all  these  three  ways  are  incorrect.  From  the 
laws  of  spelling  we  pass  by  a  not  very  abrupt  transition  to  the 
rules  of  composition,  a  due  observance  of  which  is  surely  quite 
compatible  with  the  service  of  Historical  Truth.  The  inverted 
commas  which  make  a  sortof  camera  stellatao(Mr.  Burkes  text  can- 
not relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  of  eccentric  constructions  which 
have  an  all  too  characteristic  family  likeness  to  one  another.  Thus 
we  read  in  a  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  personal  appearance, 
winch  seems  to  be  taken  in  part  from  some  unspecified  source,  that 

i\o  one,  when  she  pleased,  could  be  more  amiable,  when  yoiin°-." 
Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton  often  had  to 
settle  the  disputes  between  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  Court:— 

When  his  arbitration  was  not  accepted,  the  case  went  before  the  Queen 
who  quickly  decided  by  a  box  on  the  cheek,  or  a  pinch  in  the  fat  neck  or 
to  be  confined  in  their  apartments  for  so  many  days,  or  relegated  to  the 
charge  of  some  courtier  in  a  lonely  country  mansion. 

These  oddities  do  not  stand  alone,  but  the  depth  of  obscurity 
is  reached  (perhaps  not  altogether  inappropriately)  in  the  last 
sentence  but  one  of  the  following  picture  of  the  torture-chamter 
in  the  Tower.  As  before,  we  cannot  state  what  authority  ?s 
implied  by  the  inverted  commas ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the 
italics  are  Mr.  Burke's,  though  he  greatly  affects  this  engine  of 
emphasis : —  ° 

The  Tower  rack  stood  in  the  long  vaulted  dungeon  below  the  armoury. 
1  fie :  cells  were  underground,  with  no  light  but  the  nicker  of  a  far-off  lamp 
1  he  rats  were  raang  about  in  dozens  ;  "  and  have  been  described  as  «  daring 
in  the  extreme,  and  not  like  any  other  rats  they  had  ever  seen."    To  add  to  the 
norrors  ot  the  place,  no  cat  was  permitted  to  enter  the  infernal  regions. 


Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Tower  rats  were  unlike  any  other 
rats  they  had  ever  themselves  seen  ?  In  this  case,  one  mi^ht  have 
expected  them,  like  Fear  in  Collins's  Ode,  to  have  back  recoiled  at 
the  soundtkey  had  themselves  made. 

Slovenliness  of  this  kind  would  not  be  worth  touching  upon 
were  it  not  an  unfailing  index  of  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  greater 
importance.    And  there  are  few  varieties  of  inaccuracy  of  which 
Mr.  Burke  does  not  contrive  to  make  himself  guilty—  indeed  he 
may  be  said  to  court  danger  with  a  chivalrousness  which  sometimes 
leads  him,  like  the  good  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  into  strange 
vicissitudes.    Why,  for  instance,  should  he  have  treated  us  to  a 
short  chapter  (to  be  sure  it  is  a  very  short  one)  on  the  Eno-hsh 
Drama  ?    He  clearly  lacks  even  so  much  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  might  have  at  all  events  apprised  him  of  its  difficulties.  For 
him  the  biography  of  Shakspeare  is  a  collection  of  traditions  which 
may  be  accepted  as  facts,  and  the  criticism  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets 
a  terra  firma  offering  the  safest  of  footsteps.    He  narrates  as  a 
certainty  that  Paul  Whittington,  the  last  monk  who  enjoved  a 
pension  from  the  Crown,"  in  his  old  age  received  visits" from 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Walter  Raleigh."  He 
informs  us,  as  a  matter  removed  beyond  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
in  one  of  his  Sonnets  Shakspeare  testifies  to  the  genius  ot  Spenser 
U  e  presume  the  reference  is  to  the  eightieth  sonnet,  which  has, 
with  quite  as  much  probability,  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Drayton, 
and  to  Daniel.     He,  with  more  hesitation,  repeats  the  absurd 
supposition  of  "  some,"  that  Spenser's  Irish  wife  had  been  "  a 
peasant-girl,  Arcadian-like,  attending  her  father's  flock  at  a  stream, 
who  quite  enchanted  the  love-stricken  Poet."     He  does  not 
shrink  from  original  criticism  of  his  own,  declaring  that  the  Rape 
of  Lucrece,  "had  Shakspeare  written  nothing  more,  would  have 
entitled  him  to  rank  on  a  level  with  the  author  of  the  Faerie 
Queen;  and,  far  above  all  other  contemporary  poets,''  includ- 
ing,  we  suppose,  the  author  of  Hero  and  Leander,  whom  Mr. 
I  Burke  condescendingly  calls  "  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius' 
!  however  deficient  in  taste  and  judgment."    On  the  other  hand 
j  his  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  English  dramatic  history 
I  is  singularly  imperfect ;   he  evidently  thinks  Gammer  Gurton's 
\  Acedle  the  oldest  English  comedy;   and  confusingly  refers  to 
The  Spanish  Tragedy  under  the  "title  of  Jeronimo.  "  We  should 
be  interested,  by  the    way,  to  know   Mr.  Burke's  authority 
for  asserting  that  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  author  of  the 
fourth  act  of  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  and  that  when  the  play 
was  printed  in  1592  (Wilmot's  version  was  really  printed  in 
1591,  but  some  copies  have  the  later  date)  "the  name  of  the 
Royal  favourite  was  thus  affixed— ' Composuit  Chr.  Hatton.'" 
But  our  author's  vagaries  are  by  no  means  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular domain  of  literature  or  of  knowledge.    He  startles  us  in  a 
note  by  the  statement  that  Holinshed's  real  name  was  Harrison- 
doubtless  a  development  of  the  fact  that  Harrison  furnished 
Holmshed  with  a  "  Description  of  England."    He  says  of  Roger 
Ascham  that  he  «  could  like  Tityrus  play  upon  the  lute,"  though 
he  does  not  reveal  how  a  lute  could  be  constructed  out  of  oaten 
reeds.    He  asserts  that  Archbishop  Tenison  supported  a  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  James  II.  ;  but  "  the  plot  fell  through,"  as  we 
fear  must  also  fall  the  attempt  to  implicate  so  cautious  a  prelate 
in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise.    Ia  the  mere  matter  of  names  Mr. 
Burke  shows  a  weakness  of  memory  for  which  we  should  have 
nothing  but  sympathy  were  it  not  that  the  slightest  amount  of 
care  in  the  revision  of  his  proof-sheets  would  have  easily  cured 
its  effects.    "Kate  of  Hardwick"  is  a  new  reading  for  "Bess," 
adopted  in  but  a  single  passage.    The  Assingtou  mentioned  as 
tried  for  treason  on  p.  207  is  so  evidently  the  Assingdon  mentioned 
as  a  member  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  on  p.  109,  that  we  fear  the  treason  prisoner  named 
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"  Chidoke  "  on  the  later  page  can  be  no  other  than  the  Chidiock 
Tichbourne  who  occurs  on  the  earlier.  Worse  than  this,  Bishop 
Ken  is  on  p.  70  twice  over  transmuted  into  Bishop  Kerr. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  Mr.  Burke  shows  a  disregard 
of  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  convenience.  The  volume  is, 
indeed,  like  its  predecessors  divided  into  chapters,  and  a  list  of  the 
sections  in  all  the  four  volumes  is  vouchsafed  at  the  close  in  an 
alphabetical  Table  of  Contents,  which,  like  everything  else  in  the 
book,  is  sui  generis.  Who,  for  instance,  would  guess  at  the  chance 
of  finding  "  Fall  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  "  among  a  series  of 
titles  of  chapters  beginning  with  the  definite  article  ("The  Young 
Widow,"  "  The  Irish  Cousin,"  "  The  Border  Chief,"  &c.  &c.)  ?  The 
chapters  themselves  succeed  one  another  on  no  perceptible  principle 
whatever ;  and  within  them  there  is  neither  order  nor  cohesion.  The 
chapter  on  the  sufferings  of  Lady  Lennox  might  have  connected 
itself  naturally  enough  with  that  on  the  marriage  (to  Darnley)  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots ;  but  between  the  two  are  inserted  a  rambling 
discourse  on  the  Use  of  Torture,  and  a  section  quite  out  of  chrono- 
logical sequence,  since  the  Anjou  episode  is  its  main  theme,  called 
"  Memorials  of  Royal  Love  Scenes."  The  chapter  on  <!  The 
English  Drama"  follows  upon  a  narrative  of  the  Northern  Rebel- 
lion, and  precedes  an  account  of  the  later  experiences  of  Bolhwell. 
Mr.  Burke's  manner  is  not  so  much  discursive  as  (to  use  an 
eloquent  word  of  his  own)  "  decollated  " ;  indeed,  his  chapters 
often  have  neither  head  nor  tail,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
volume  in  particular  this  collection  of  Historical  Portraits  re- 
sembles that  room  in  many  exhibitions  of  pictures  where  the 
odds  and  ends  are  crowded  together  and  where  no  patience  proves 
equal  to  finding  out  the  hidden  gems. 

Such  faults  as  these,  however,  might  be  excused,  and  Mr. 
Burke's  book  might  have  its  use,  did  he  at  least  supply  intel- 
ligible guidance  to  the  authorities  on  which  he  has  based,  or  rather 
out  of  which  he  has,  like  an  unskilful  worker  in  mosaic,  stuck 
together  his  narrative.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  inverted 
commas,  which  leave  the  reader  in  constaut  ignorance  as  to 
•whether  the  author  is  speaking  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 
some  writer  known  or  unknown.  Occasionally  the  obscurity  is 
increased  by  a  doubt  whether  the  tpsissima  verba  cited  by  Mr. 
Burke  have  come  to  him  at  first  or  at  second  hand.  Thus  we 
read,  without  being  led  to  form  any  new  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice : — 

Christopher  Hatton  formed  no  exception  as  to  "  pecuniary  difficulties," 
for  Walsingham  was  also  in  debt,  and  it  ill  accords  with  the"  popular  idea 
of  the  chivalrous  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  find  him  "hopelessly  in  debt."  In 
1581  Philip  Sydney  wrote  to  Hatton,  beseeching  him  "to  solicit  the  Queen 
for  some  aid  to  keep  off  a  Dutch  Shylock  who  worried  him  to  death." 

Even  when  Mr.  Burke  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  statement  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  contemporary  "  or  "  a  contemporary  of  critical 
judgment,''  he  cannot  be  said  to  do  much  towards  making  dark- 
ness light. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Burke's  footnotes  are  full  of  references 
to  works  and  passages,  or  insinuate  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  literature  of  his  subject.  In  fact,  he 
has  devoted  a  chapter  of  some  length  to  an  examination  of  "  con- 
flicting authorities,"  opening  it  with  a  dictum  of  Dr.  Maitland, 
-which  may  certainly  defy  contradiction,  that  "  the  question  of 
authorities  is  a  very  grave  one  indeed."  The  list  given  by  Mr. 
Burke  is  very  far  from  complete;  but  it  is  upon  the  whole  quite 
equal  to  that  which  M.  Dargaud  has  appended  to  his  vivacious 
llistoire  d Elisabeth  <F  Angleterre.  What  is  woithy  not  onlv  of 
notice,  but  of  acknowledgment,  is  that  Mr.  Burke  should  have 
shown  no  desire  to  confine  himself  to  Roman  Catholic  authorities ; 
indeed  we  notice  with  surprise  the  absence  of  any  reference  to 
that  storehouse  of  information  concerning  the  Elizabethan  persecu- 
tions, Mr.  Foley's  Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Burke's  charges  against  Foxe  will  receive 
the  assent  of  every  candid  student,  even  though  he  may  be  unable 
to  support  them  with  the  aid  of  "  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
'  History  of  the  Reformation  '  "  [sic],  Mr.  Burke  expresses  only 
a  very  partial  confidence  in  the  allegations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  Sander,  but  he  is,  we  think,  mistaken  in  holding  that 
Baxter  and  Neal,  who  agree  in  condemning  Sander,  "carry  not  the 
slightest  weight  with  any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  present  time." 
It  is  new  to  us,  by  the  way,  that  there  should  have  been  a  party 
"called  the  'High  Church  Party  '"in  the  Tudor  age.  After  the  pro- 
bably correct,  but  in  its  absolute  isolation  cheerless,  statement  that 
"Dr.  G  ood  win  died  in  1638,"  we  hark  back  again  to  Nicolas  Harpsfield, 
and  then  forward  again  to  Holinshed  and  Stowe.  Thomas 
Heywood,  whose  little  book  on  Elizabeth's  early  years  seems  to 
have  obtained  for  its  prolific  author  a  compliment  from  Miss 
Strickland,  is  rather  loftily  dismissed  as  one  whose  "  impartiality 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  searchful  criticism."  The  brave  Jeremy 
Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  is  generously  praised ;  and  there 
follow,  of  course  without  any  attempt  at  order,  comments  on  other 
historians,  old  and  new.  We  may  disagree  with  more  than  one 
of  these  comments  :  nor,  in  truth,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
Burke  should  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  an  onslaught  upon 
Burnet,  the  best-abused  of  all  historians,  or  appreciate  the 
"souffle  liberal"  in  Rapin  which  won  for  him  the  good  will  of 
MM.  Villemain  and  Dargaud.  But  the  survey,  as  a  whole,  un- 
mistakably shows  that  the  author  of  this  book  has  a  real  desire  for 
fairness,  even  if  he  is  not  what  he  declares  the  excellent  Maunder 
to  be,  "  an  equable  admirer  of  heroes."  Nor,  in  truth,  are  signs  of 
this  desire  wantiDg  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The  injustice  is  re- 
cognized of  attaching  "  all  the  censure  of  unreasoning  oppression 
to  the  English  Protestant  party  "  in  Ireland ;  "  for,  long  before 


Protestantism  appeared  in  this  realm,  the  Celtic  Catholics  were 
ground  down  and  misgoverned  by  the  English  Catholics."  Among 
"  the  incidents  leading  to  the  Spanish  Armada"  the  barbarities 
indicted  in  Spain  upon  English  sailors  and  travellers  are  not 
ignored  by  the  side  of  the  lawless  excesses  of  those  sailors  them- 
selves. Mr.  Burke  neither  retails,  nor  apparently  believes  in, 
scandal  of  a  certain  kind  against  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  even  for 
Walsiugham  he  find3  a  word  in  recognition  of  his  comparatively 
independent  spirit  and  comparatively  clean  hands.  It  is  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  the  tone  of  the  book  in  general  should 
be  one  of  angry  inveclive,  as  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth's  ministers, 
or  of  passionate  partisanship,  as  in  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
From  the  name  of  the  latter  Mr.  Burke  cannot  part  except  in  a 
lyrical  gush  quoted  from  Ay toun  ;  and  to  "  the  grave  foresight " 
which,  for  good  or  ill,  made  England  what  it  was  under  Elizabeth, 
he  has  no  other  tribute  to  pay  than  this,  that  "  upon  the  long  roll 
of  English  Ministers  there  are  to  be  found  none  so  bad  and  un- 
principled as  the  advisers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Burleigh  worst 
of  all." 


FOLK-MEDICINE.* 

THE  existence  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  is  more  easily  justified 
by  the  publication  of  this  volume  than  by  many  papers  be- 
longing to  the  series  of  its  annual  transactions.  We  have  here  a 
systematic  attempt  to  deal  with  a  vast  mass  of  facts  and  traditions, 
for  which  an  explanation  must  be  sought  somewhere,  unless  we 
choose  to  say  that  an  immense  multitude  of  notions  which  have 
exercised  no  small  influence  on  the  history  of  the  human  race  are 
altogether  inexplicable  and  unaccountable ;  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Black  has  analysed  and  classified  these  facts  with  commend- 
able judgment  and  with  better  success  than  many  who  have  dealt 
with  some  portions  of  his  subject  before  him. 

We  may,  however,  fairly  express  our  regret  that  his  praiseworthy 
earnestness  in  seeking  for  truth  has  not  made  him  somewhat  more 
exact  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  In  the  preface  some  stress  is 
laid  on  the  amount  of  care  expended  by  himself  and  his  friends  in. 
reading  and  correcting  proof-sheets  and  revises ;  but  unfortu- 
nately we  have  not  far  to  go  in  order  to  come  across  instances  in 
which  a  moderately  careful  search  would  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  removal  of  some  awkward  blots  and  blunders.  A  few 
sentences,  as  they  stand  in  the  text,  are  scarcely  intelligible. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
"curses  and  denunciations  are  not  the  only  means  by  which 
nations  of  thought  have  found  their  magicians  work  their  evil 
will"  (p.  16),  or  that  for  primitive  man  the  sight  of  death  "  must 
soon  have  suggested  that  the  rude  weapon  of  the  chase  which  had 
missed  its  aim  had  some  volition  of  its  own  "  (p.  3).  It  is  but 
poor  praise  for  a  writer  if  we  say  that  we  can  just  see  what  is  meant 
by  the  sentence  which  tells  us  that  "the  person  cursed  (by  wizard 
or  witch)  soon  hears  of  the  cruel  charm  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  ruminating  upon  all  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  it  may  be 
possible  that  he  will  be  doomed,  should  readily  induce,  if  not  an 
actual  sickness  in  a  healthy  man,  at  least  a  craving  for  the  removal 
of  the  impending  curse."  Still  more  puzzling  at  first  sight  is  the 
declaration  that  when  the  curse  is  removed,  "  the  thankful  spared 
can  go  about  his  work  with  lightened  heart"  (p.  31).  It  is  hard 
to  convince  ourselves  that  three  men  have  read  the  sentence  which, 
asks,  "  To  what  do  we  owe  the  Renaissance  of  Italy  and  Southern 
Europe;  to  what  in  our  own  day  do  we  owe  the  Gothic  revival; 
to  what  do  we  owe  the  hundred  arts  which  make  our  life  of  to-day 
more  beautiful  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  wealth,  and  more  varied 
— if  not  more  happy — to  the  unfortunate  poor,  than  has  been  any 
previous  age  in  the  world's  history  ?  "  (p.  218). 

Mistakes  or  blunders  in  writing  or  printing  are  not  so  rare  as 
they  should  be.  The  notions  of  burglars  about  amulets  are  said 
to  be  "a  curious  physchological  study  "  (p.  219).  There  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  excuse  for  printing  "radii  visini "  (p.  21),  or 
"  per  cruce  tua,"  where  the  text  cited  had  undoubtedly  the  mark 
of  abbreviation  (p.  141),  or  for  turning  Pausauias  into  Pausonius 
(p.  150),  or  the  German  schaut  and  geschaut  into  schant  and 
geschant  (p.  1 5 1 ) ,  the  Latin  solvilur  into  salvitur  (p.  169),  or  the 
French  "  dialecticien  "  into  "  dialectricien  "  (p.  4).  Nor  can  we 
say  that  the  references  are  always  so  given  as  to  inspire  us  with 
implicit  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  some  which  we  have  not 
verified.  For  the  statement  (p.  74)  that  Xenocrates,  according  to 
Galen,  said  good  things  of  cannibalism,  we  are  referred  to  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Mytlioloyie,  i.  37,  and  to  the  same  work,  in  vol.  i.  p.  46 
of  the  English  translation  by  Mr.  Stally  brass.  But  neither  in  the 
one  nor  in  the  other  is  there  any  mention  of  either  Galen  or 
Xenocrates. 

The  subject  with  which  Mr.  Black  has  undertaken  to  deal  is  not 
altogether  an  inviting  one.  Unhappily  this  remark  applies  to  a 
good  many  regions  in  the  wide  domain  of  folk-lore  ;  and  only  when 
we  begin  to  group  large  clusters  of  traditions  can  we  trace  the 
links  which  connect  them,  and  see  that  all  are  evidence  of  some 
rude  effort  to  arrive  at  a  coherent  philosophy.  The  most  important 
point  beyond  all  question  is  the  ascertainment  of  primitive  feeling 
as  to  phenomena  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  that  we  often 
bestow  on  them  no  thought  at  all ;  and  here  Mr.  Black  has  done 
good  service  by  steadily  refusing  to  be  led  astray  by  the  speculations 
of  some  modern  thinkers  whose  dogmatic  utterances  are  certainly 
not  wanting  in  assurance.    Mr.  Black  cannot  bring  himself  to 

*  Folk- Medicine :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Culture.  By  William 
George  Black,  F.S.  A.  Scot.   London :  Published  for  the  Folk-lore  Society. 
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ll  7hl  J  V  C°mlnS  °n  f  darlcness  after  sund0™  ™  viewed 
S;  [e.fKt  generations  of  mankind  wit],  the  equanimity  with 
which  It  is  now  regarded  by  children  in  a  modern  nursery 
He  insists  that  the  indifference  of  the  latter  is  the  SB 

Z2frd  comlort'1  and  that  tbe  miud     ™*  s° 

5  5hf  l    J™  S6en-    Children  nowadays  rarely  watch  a  sun- 
fan/illr^ J£  %  ^l^t  ?  8?m'ise-    Thev  are  8Ca«elv  more 
™  mLI  i      ?  BJ*h*  °f  deatb'  aItllOT1"u  their  notions  about  ^ 
are  moulded  and  stereotyped  by  what  they  hear  or  read.  For 
primitive  men  there  was  neither  hearing  nor  reading  about  facts 
which  were  undiscerned  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.    What  we 
nave  to  determine  for  ourselves  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
seek  for  the  evidence  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  earliest 
s  ages  of  human  thought.    If  we  say  that  our  safest  course  is  to 
start  irom  the  conditions  of  savage  life  at  the  present  day,  we  start 
with  an  assumption  quite  as  large  as  any  that  can  be  made  by 
those  who  would  rather  trust  to  the  records  or  indications  of  a 
literature  handed  down  orally  through  generations  wholly  ignorant 
of  writing  ,n  any  shape.    The  pictures  here  given  have  at  the  least 
come  down  to  us  unchanged  ;  but  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  find 
savages  in  our  day  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  a  multitude  of 
influences  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  po=- 
™lV°  Tasm;V"  each  case  the  degree  of  degeneration  which 
may  have  brought  them  to  their  present  state,  any  more  than  it 
i  possible  to  deny  the  fact  that  degeneration  'is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  condition  of  tribes  which  are  thought  to  have  re- 
tained their  primitive  simplicity. 

thfSin^6/6"  m7  \V'e  befn  the  th0ll^ts  first  wakened  in 
St  ™  f<,me1  V  the-  S1-ht  0f  deatb'  "  is  cIear  all  sides 
that  one  of  the  first  notions  formed  on  the  subject  was  that  of 
a  relation  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Whether  this 
relation  was  one  of  love  or  of  fear  is  a  question  perhaps  less 
easdy  answered.  To  Mr.  Black  it  seems  «  more  natural  to  regard 
dead  ancestors  as  beneficent  minor  deities  than  as  devils,  .  .  °and 
IL  ♦  w  1  V™5^?  alld  nelp  from  those  who  are  now  beyond 
the  troubles  of  earth."  Assuredly  it  is  this  feeling  which  finds 
an  emphatic  expression  in  many  hymns  of  the  Rig  Veda: 
and  there  seems  to  be  but  slender  excuse  for  treating  this  hi-her 
and  more  cheering  thought  as  of  later  growth  than  the  theory 
which  leads  the  Chinese  to  withhold  help  from  a  drowning  man. 
This  theory  is  that  the  spirits  of  persons  who  have  died  a 
violent  death  may  return  to  earth  if  they  can  find  a  substitute. 

A  ba?  Just  ]ost  his  son  B,  and  is  mourning  his  loss, 
should  he  see  0  struggling  in  the  water,  he  naturally  will  not  help 

S,in  t«r?  n*tther  866  him  <luickly  drowned,  for  so  B  will 
return  to  life  all  the  sooner.  As  for  C,  it  is  his  fate,  and  he  has 
2,t0™^ ™til  another  person,  D,  E,  or  F,  comes  to  the  same 
end.  Ihe  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  notion  is  that  of 
the  possibility  of  altering  the  state  or  condition  of  one  man  by 
changing  that  of  another.  The  change  may  work  in  either  direc- 
tion. It  may  issue  in  great,  benefit  to  the  living  or  in  great  cala- 
mity ;  and  the  notion  will  assume  a  more  systematic  form  when 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  principle  is  not  limited  to  the  re- 
lation of  man  with  man.  If  life  may  be  recovered  at  the  cost  of 
another  so  may  health  or  wealth,  or  any  other  thing.  If  a  man 
may  be  freed  of  his  sickness  by  passing  it  on  to  another  man,  why 
should  man  be  the  only  living  being  to  whom  it  may  be  thus 
passed  on?  Why  should  not  this  principle  be  a  law  pervading 
the  whole  universe  ?  Why  should  not  the  malady  be  got  rid  of 
»y  laying  it  on  vegetable,  or  even  on  inanimate,  substances  ? 

Without  going  far  into  details,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a 
vast  fabric  might  spring  up,  forming  itself  in  a  certain  sense  into  a 
system  of  folk-medicine— a  method  of  curing  which,  in  spite  of 
its  seeming  incoherence  and  absurdity,  would  rest  on  a  certain 
philosophical  foundation,  and  seek  to  account  for  or  to  produce 
phenomena  on  a  hypothesis  which  at  least  is  worthy  of  refutation 
Ine  system  so  formed  is  not  inviting  either  in  its  general  cha- 
racter or  in  its  local  features.    It  has  little  outward  consistency, 
and  the  means  adopted  in  two  or  more  places  for  attaining  the 
same  end  may  be  absolutely  self-contradictory.  What  the  sufferer 
is  bidden  to  do  m  one  district  may  be  just  what  he  is  told  not  to 
do  in  others  ;  but  these  absurdities  are  scarcely  greater  than  those 
01  the  earlier  Greek  astronomers,  whom  yet  we  justly  regard  as 
not  undeserving  of  respect.    We  may  be  tempted  to  smile  at  the 
notion  of  Xenophanes  that  the  stars  were  fiery  clouds  lit  at  night, 
like  coals,  and  put  out  again  in  the  morning ;  but  the  notion  was 
an  attempt  to  account  for  certain  phenomena,  and,  as  such,  it 
marked  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  human  mind.  The  difference 
between  the  early  Greek  astronomy  and  the  folk-medicine  which 
is  still  a  hving  power  among  Englishmen  at  the  present  day  lies 
in  the  readiness  which  both  physician  and  patient  display  to  dis- 
regard all  seeming  exceptions  or  contradictions  to  their  philosophy 
1  He  apparent  occurrence  of  what  is  considered  the  right  sequence 
is  held  to  prove  the  theory,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  cases  in  which 
tne  result  may  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

If,  then,  the  materials  of  Mr.  Blacks  chapters  are  often  of  an 
uninviting,  or  even  repulsive,  character,  this  is  not  his  fault.  He 
has  had  to  deal  with  facts  and  fancies,  from  which  he  may  not 
unnaturally  pass  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the 
£7^  rdra7fr°M  tbem"  IIis  nnal.Tsis  exhibits  in  full 
ideaTnf  t,  W°r  ",e  °f  a  ?st  8>'stem  of  P°Pular  medicine  resting  on 
to  be  S£Sf&w';ttd  -1MCeS  tbis  idea  in  transferences  supposed 
the  net S ^,mya"S0V1K'Uin  tbe  (h'st  instance,  by  beasts  in 
tLnber ^Thfa  S?  ,by  ^  flcnvel's>  roots>  trees/and  sawn 
limbei.     I  his  task  leaves  him  unable  to  admit  Mr.  Herbert  1 


IEsTo/Iw^  Fimitive  meu  "the  fir8t  explanation  of 

disease,  of  death,  and  the  suggestion  of  higher  powers  and  religion 

that  «ti t0dre™d  eP^Ptic  fits."  His  definite  condustn  is 
that    the  mycologist,  to  use  Mr.  Spencers  term,  far  more  accu- 

the  i!rPS  theJdT  a?d  &lin*>  °f  tbe  ^mi-cidliLd  than ToS 
the  bpencerean  thinker."    His  opposition  to  Mr.  Spencer  is  based 

of  theyp0astW?;'0Und  timt-"  S^1Cer  "3  tha't  weln  "uT.e 
think  tPh  7  Ir  P^eSent  ?  tbe  ver-v  Particulars  which  others  migf t 
t li  nk  the  mos  t  hab h  to  alteration."  It  is  something  to  knovTthat 
Mr   Spencer  himself  is  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  com 

E^SKfT  °f  m6tb°d'  and  tbat  ^  "ell  °es  not  «££ 
m  the  possibility,  but  even  in  the  high  probability,  "  that  retro- 
gression has  been  as  frequent  as  progression." 


THIIEE  NOVELS.* 

SZliZM,  CEf  V-  f°-7  ',lie  Sfens  °f  which  is  Iaid  in  Sussex, 
and  the  date  of  which  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  James  I  It 
opens  with  a  description  of  Sussex  scenery  and  of  Gil  Carr  the 
hero  0f  the  story  We  read  on  the  second  page  that  he  "revelled 
as  young  men  of  eight-and-twenty  can  who  love  to  place  one 
object  m  the  chiefest  spot  of  all  they  see."  We  imagine  this  to 
mean  that  he  took  delight  in  the  beauties  of  na  uief  for  he  % 

habitl  °Onte  StWT  rePresented  t0  b*  of  sober  and 'temperate 
habits.  On  the  next  page  we  are  told  that  green  is  "  Natures 
own  colour,"  but  why  it  should  be  so  more  than  any  other  colour 

St*"  W V,Df01Td  ;,  frertbeleSS'  a  few  lines  f-ther  on  wrS 
lit  £  Jl  T  sb0.uld  bV00  mucb  ereeQ>  ^tnre  has  been  lavish 
with  other  colours.  And  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  them  us 
now  without  mercy.    «  Golden  tassels/'  -  burnished  bullion  T 

«  rfi ' creJn7,8"y'7  ddicate  violet  mauve"  «  silvery  arrows  - 
silver    stars";    and    among    all    these  colours  "the  most 
esthetic  critic  could  not  find  one  that  offends."    Amid  thfs  scene 
of  beauty  «  on  one  particular  undated  morning  in  sprint  all 

££3E££        "         int°  ST''    Tbe         is  then^s  ribed 
^aSo  S?ftt8  ^  O1'at0n0-    "  ,There  are  D0  Programmes,"  and 
as  to  tickets  they  are  minus  too."    Nature  is  the  »  conductress" 

abo„t  !eW.momfe^s  ^l1  ^ise  her  baton."  The  concert  is  now 
about  to  begin;  "there  is  the  deep  low  humming  buzz  and 
murmur  as  of  thousands  speaking  in  a  vasty  hall."  "Tell  me  it  is 
the  bees  exclaims  the  writer  ;  on  which  we  may  remark  for  our 
own  part  that  no  reasonable  number  of  even  the  largest  humble- 
bees  could  produce  the  effect  of  thousands  of  persons  speakin*  at 
tLT*  t^6  ln_S^  foyn*tence,  the  Agricultural  HaS  at 
Islington.  The  bees  being  discarded,  the  birds  are  now  brought 
in  one  after  the  other.    But  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 

smuggler  and  freebooter,  whom  love  and  business  combine  to  bring 
from  time  to  time  to  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Sweet  Mace,  with  whom 
he  is  m  love,  is  the  daughter  of  a  gun-founder  who  lives  on  the 
same  coast,  and  whom  he  supplies  with  sulphur  and  saltpetre  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.    She  has  another  admirer  in  the 
peison  of  Sir  Mark  Leslie,  a  young  courtier  from  London,  who  has 
a  commission  from  the  King  to  watch  what  is  gob-  on  in 
Sussex  and  see  if  any  disloyal  practices  are  bein|  earned  on 
under  the  guise  of  legitimate  trade.    He  is  a  volatile  young 
man,  in  love  with  Mace  at  one  time,  and  at  another  with 
a  certain  Mistress  Anne,  daughter  of  a  newly-made  baronet 
n  the  same  district.    Mace  is  in  love  with  Gil  Carr,  but  h-r 
father  will  not  hear  of  the  match,  and  Sir  Mark,  by  working  on 
the  vanity  and   interest   of  the  founder,  gains  his  consent 
that  he  should  himself  marry  the  girl.    To  this  Gil  Carr  naturally 
objects ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  he,  together  with  the 
crew  of  his  ship,  come  to  the  founders  house  to  carry  her  off. 
feir  .Mark,  however,  is  there  too  with  a  band  of  followers  from 
.London,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensues,  in  the  middle  of  which  an 
old  woman,  considered  to  be  a  witch,  blows  up  all  the  powder  in 
the  founders  cellars    Mace,  it  is  supposed,  has  perished  in  the 
conflagration.    The  founder  goes  mad  on  the  spot,  but  recovers 
his  reason  after  a  time.    Maces  maid,  who  is  really  the  one  who 
has  been  k.hed,  is  mistaken  for  Mace  herself,  and  buried  with  due 
Honours     Mace  herself  is  saved  by  the  old  woman  and  hidden 
away ;  but  she  too  has  gone  mad.    The  old  woman  is  condemned 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  as  a  witch,  and  the  flames  are  already 
lighted  when  she  is  rescued  by  a  party  of  Gil  Carrs  men  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  voyage.    Most  of  the  characters  in  the  book 
come  to  their  senses  in  due  time,  and  as  many  of  them  as  are 
marriageable  marry.    Among  these  are  Gil  Carr  and  Sweet  Mace. 
U  e  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers 
It  is  very  unprofitable. 

The  Jewel  in  the  Lotos  is  the  third  novel  by  Miss  Thicker  which 
has  been  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  first,  Signor  MonaldlnCs 
Aiece ,  gave  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  ability,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
absurd  ending,  compared  favourably  with  most  recent  tales  wlrch 
have  taken  Italian  life  as  their  subject.  The  next,  On  the  T&er, 
was  by  no  means  so  successful ;  and  the  falling  off  was  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  not  so 
much  a  story  as   a  recital   of  the  writer's  real  or  fancied 
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grievances.  In  the  present  novel  the  scene,  too,  is  laid  in 
Italy,  but  in  the  country,  instead  of  in  Rome.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  this  book  consists  in  the  experience  of  the  two  girls,  one 
Italian  and  the  other  English,  who  pass  their  vilieggiatura  in  an 
old  country  house  a  few  miles  from  Rome.  The  one,  Aurora,  is 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  poetess  and  improvisatrice,  who  has 
once  been  famous,  but  who  is  compelled  by  reduced  circumstances 
to  be  dependent  on  the  noble  family  of  the  Cagliostri,  Dukes  of 
Sassovivo,  who  are  lords  of  the  domain  on  which  the  country- 
house  stands,  and  whcse  own  castle  lies  close  by.  The  other 
girl,  Aurelia,  has  come  with  her  guardian,  an  old  man  named 
Glenlyon,  to  spend  some  months  in  Italy;  and,  as  she  is  in 
want  of  a  companion  of  her  own  age  and  a  teacher  of  Italian, 
it  is  settled  that  Aurora  shall  form  part  of  the  household.  The 
three  are  accordingly  installed  in  the  country  house,  between 
which  and  the  neighbouring  castle  the  interest  of  the  story 
alternates.  In  the  castle,  besides  the  old  Duke  and  his  wife, 
lives  their  son,  Don  Leopoldo,  a  veiy  dissolute  youth,  who  has  ] 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  beautiful  American  heiress  to  take  a 
title  in  exchange  for  her  dollars.  The  marriage  is  soon  to  come 
off;  and  Miss  Melville,  the  young  lady  in  question,  is  staying 
with  the  family.  Don  Leopoldo,  being  what  a  good  number  of 
young  Italians  are,  is  not,  consequently,  so  content  with  his  ! 
conquest  as  not  to  seek  for  others  as  well ;  and  speedily,  to  the  \ 
disgust  both  of  bis  mother  and  of  his  Jiancee,  lets  his  liking  for  | 
Aurelia  become  evident.  He  even  succeeds  in  persuading  him- 
self for  a  moment  that  he  i3  in  love  with  her.  She,  for  her 
part,  deludes  herself  in  the  same  way  :  and  both  allow  them- 
selves to  go  so  far  as  to  give  Miss  Melville  reasonable  ground  for 
breaking  off  the  engagement.  The  opportune  arrival  from  Eng- 
Und  of  a  former  lover  of  Aurelia's,  to  whom  she  was  half  engaged 
already,  puts  a  stop  to  the  flirtation  with  the  young  Italian",  and  j 
she  ends  by  marrying  her  own  countryman.  Aurora  becomes 
as  famous  a  poetess  as  her  mother  was  before  her,  and,  eschewing 
matrimony,  lives  an  ideal  life  of  her  own.  Glenlyon  dies;  the 
ducal  family  becomes  extinct,  and  ita  property  passes  into  the 
hands  of  distant  heirs. 

There  is  almost  no  plot,  properly  speaking,  to  the  tale,  and  the 
characters,  for  the  most  part,  are  vaguely  drawn.  The  book  reads 
like  a  string  of  sketches.  The  air  of  Ita'lian  life  is  given  not  un- 
successfully ;  and  here  and  there  throughout  the  tale  there  are 
scenes  and  descriptions  above  the  general  level  of  mediocrity 
which  characterizes  it.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
the  book,  though  but  little  is  seen  of  him,  is  that  of  Father 
Segneri,  a  learned  and  devout  priest,  suspected  of  Liberal  ten- 
dencies, and  as  a  consequence  exposed  to  intrigues,  which  finally 
cause  him  to  be  silenced  and  left  alone  and  friendless.  It  is  but 
a  sample  of  what  others  must  have  undergone  who  have  been  too 
zealous  or  not  prudent  enough  to  conceal  their  Liberal  sentiments 
and  not  influential  enough  to  maintain  their  position  notwith- 
standing them.  The  domestic  life  of  the  poorer  Italians  is  also 
well  given.  _  But  the  connexion  between  the  title  and  the  subject 
of  the  book  is  a  riddle  which  we  give  up. 

Bride  1'icotee,  the  smallest  of  these  three  tales,  is  in  many 
respects  the  best.  It  is  fresh  and  wholesome.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Louville,  in  Burgundy,  and  the  events  of  the  story  have 
to  do  with  the  quiet  domestic  life  of  several  households  in  or 
near  the  little  town.  The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  story 
is  an  old  woman,  '•  La  Brisarde,''  who  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  family  which  has  possessed  the  secret  of  making  the  lace 
which  gives  the  title  to  the  story.  Adjoining  her  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  tenement  in  which  she  "lives  dwell  two 
sisters,  the  one  Francoise,  who  works  as  a  milliner  and  dress- 
maker, and  the  other  Lise,  a  lame  child  of  fourteen,  who  is  de- 
pendent on  the  elder,  but  has  the  talent  and  ambition  to  make 
herself  a  help  instead  of  a  burden  to  others.  Francoise  has  an 
offer  of  marriage,  which  might  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
parents  of  her  lover  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  not  only  that 
Francoise  herself  has  no  dowry,  but  that  the  expense  of  support- 
ing the  younger  sister  is  an  incumbrance  which  an  intending 
bridegroom  and  his  family  must  take  into  account.  The  morose 
old  lace-maker  and  lace-mender  has  the  strongest  dislike  to  all 
outsiders,  and  especially,  like  all  recluses,  to  those  who  live 
nearest  to  her  and  presumably  give  most  grounds  for  suspicion. 
But  the  little  crippled  girl  gradually  worms  her  way  into  the  old 
woman's  heart,  particularly  after  she  has  been  suspected  and 
cleared  of  a  charge  of  theft.  The  child,  in  working  with  the  old 
woman,  has  been  intelligent  enough  to  find  out  the  secret  of  the 
lace-stitch,  the  possession  of  which  is  so  valuable  ;  and,  after 
being  further  instructed  in  the  art,  is  able  to  produce  a  piece  of 
lace  which  wins  the  prize  at  a  provincial  exhibition  at  Dijon, 
and  secures  for  her  something  more  than  a  competence.  She 
i3  no  longer  regarded  as  a  burden  on  any  one  anxious  to  marry 
her  elder  sister,  and  the  objections  to  the  match  made  by  the 
relatives  of  Francoise's  lover  are  greatly  lessened  by  the  younger 
girl's  success.  The  story,  as  it  is  said,  "  ends  happily."  Every- 
body gets  what  he  or  she  wants.  Even  the  old  woman,  who  has 
been  long  separated  from  her  son,  and  has  lived  a  life  of  seclusion, 
finds  him  at  last,  and  goes  away  to  live  with  him  in  comparative 
wealthy  The  tale  reads  as  if  the  writer  were  familiar  with  the 
better  side  of  French  provincial  life,  and  had  taken  as  a  guide 
some  of  the  wholesomer  kind  of  French  novels.  There  seem  to 
be  echoes  of  La  petite  Fadrtte  and  other  such  stories  in  it. 

In  the  first  two  stories  which  we  have  noticed  there  is  among 
others  the  common  fault  that  there  is  really  no  plan  to  them" 
There  is  no  reason  why  either  should  not  end  at  almost  any  point  I 


after  the  first  half  of  the  tale  has  been  reached.  The  third  story, 
which  is  hardly  ambitious  enough  to  have  a  plot  at  all,  and  con- 
fines itself  to  simple  sketches  of  home  life,  can  be  read  all  through 
with  pleasure  and  interest. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  LOGAN.* 

SIR  WILLIAM  LOGAN  well  deserved  a  biography ;  nine  in 
ten  of  those  whose  friends  think  it  necessary  to  give  to  the 
world  a  record  of  their  lives  have  rendered  far  less  service,  have 
attained  far  less  eminence  in  their  several  vocations.  We  can 
nevertheless  believe  that  the  biographer  has  had  no  easy  task  when 
we  find  how  little  the  critic  has  to  say  of  one  whose  career  was  re- 
markable alike  for  public  utility  and  private  virtue.  Few  lives  are 
more  useful,  few  deaths  make  so  sensible  a  vacancy,  as  those  of 
eminent  permanent  public  servants  ;  and  yet  the  lives  of  such  men 
are  rarely  written,  and  would  rarely  prove  readable.  Their  work, 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  interesting  only  to  themselves  and  their  col- 
leagues, or  to  those  whom  it  immediately  affects  ;  their  services 
have  been  recognized,  their  loss  is  often  heavily  felt  by  their  chiefs,  to 
whom  they  are  commonly  subordinate  only  by  chance — the  chance 
of  birth,  fortune,  or  circumstances.  But,  even  if  those  chiefs  cared 
to  recall  the  assistance  they  have  received,  the  work  that  has  been 
done  for  them,  and  even  if  the  etiquette  of  the  service  would  per- 
mit the  story  of  such  men  to  be  fully  and  truly  told,  it  would  be 
eminently  uninteresting  to  the  general  public.  The  same  is  very 
commonly  the  case  with  another  class  of  lives  almost  equally  useful 
and  equally  full  of  immediate  and  active  interest — the  lives  of  men 
of  science  whose  work  has  been  of  a  routine  character,  especially 
if  they  have  not  reached  the  highest  rank  of  their  profession, 
have  achieved  no  very  great  discoveries,  engaged  in  no  pro- 
fessional controversies  of  permanent  or  general  import.  Sir 
William  Logan  wa3  at  once  an  invaluable  public  servant  and 
a  laborious  and  successful  man  of  science.  The  earlier  years  of 
his  manhood  were  passed  as  a  man  of  business  in  London,  and 
later  as  the  conductor  of  a  Company's  copper  works  in  Wales.  But, 
born  in  Canada,  of  a  well-to-do  Canadian  family,  possessed  of 
valuable  property  in  the  Colonies  and  of  a  considerable  business  in 
Englapd,,  lie  was  able  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  leave  his 
business  and  take  charge  of  the  Geological'Survey  of  the  Provinces, 
then  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  now  as  Quebec  and 
<  (ntario,  forming  part  of  the  Dominion.  His  business  vocations 
impelled  his  first  steps  in  scientific  study,  determined  the  direction 
of  his  first  inquiries,  perhaps  caused  him  to  become  a  geologist. 
They  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  to  his  first  geological 
investigations  that  practical  aspect  which  rendered  them  more 
acceptable,  if  not  more  useful,  to  the  practical  and  somewhat 
Philistine  aims  of  colonial  politicians.  He  had  learned  before  he 
quittedbusiness  more  than  scientific  geologists  commonly  care  to 
learn  of  the  signs  indicating  the  presence  or  absence  of  metalliferous 
veins— perhaps  the  one  use  of  geology  which  the  majority  of  Cana- 
dians appreciated,  the  one  result  they  expected  from  the  Survey. 

Born  at  Montreal  in  179S,  William  Logan  was  educated  first  at 
a  local  school,  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  Up  to  1838  he  was 
practically  engaged,  as  we  have  said,  in  business,  but  had  leisure 
for  the  scientific  observations  which  determined  his  after  career. 
His  reputation  as  a  geologist  was  made  by  his  investigation  of  the 
underlying  clays  of  the  great  coal  seams,  and  by  a  geological  map 
of  the  part  of  Wales  in  which  he  resided,  so  excellent,  so  un- 
surpassable in  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  practical  utility  that  it 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  He  observed  that 
underlying  every  coal  seam  within  his  reach  was  a  bed  of  clay 
always  filled  with  the  fossil  plants  called  stiymaria,  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  roots  of  those  siyillaria  and  other  large,  but 
lowly  organized,  trees  of  which  the  coal  consists.  At  that  time 
— 1S30-40— it  was  commonly  supposed  by  geologists  that  the 
coal-beds  had  often,  if  not  universally,  been  formed  by  the  fossiliza- 
tion  of  vast  masses  of  driftwood  collected  in  the  estuaries  of 
ancient  rivers.  Had  this  been  the  case,  however,  the  underlying 
strata  would  have  been  different  in  different  places,  and  few  or  no 
traces  of  the  timber  which  formed  the  coal  seam  itself  would  have 
been  found  in  the  beds  below.  Logan's  discovery  that  a  certain 
kind  of  clay,  as  he  affirmed,  always  occurred  immediately  beneath 
the  coal  seam,  and  that  this  was  filled  with  fossil  wood  of  an  in- 
variable character,  would  of  itself  have  served  to  indicate  that  the 
coal  had  been  formed  by  the  fossilization  of  forests  in  situ.  When 
the  stiymaria  of  the  clays  were  identified  as  the  roots  of  the 
siyillaria  forming  the  coal,  the  proof  was  complete.  A  visit  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States  confirmed  Mr.  Logan's  view. 
Wherever  he  found  a  coal  seam  he  found  also  the  same°underlying 
clay  with  the  same  fossil  stiymaria.  The  acquaintances  made  in 
the  course  of  this  tour,  together  with  his  reputation  at  home  and 
his  birth  in  the  colony,  marked  him  out  for  the  direction  of  the 
Geological  Survey  which  somewhat  hesitatingly  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  at  last  undertook,  and  for  which  it  voted  a  miserably 
inadequate  sum  for  five  years.  Of  the  importance  and  difficulty 
of  the  work  the  politicians  who  ordered  it  seem  to  have  been 
utterly  unaware.  They  grudged  Mr.  Logan  the  necessary  assist- 
ance, overlooked  the  enormous  difficulty  which  the  absence  of  any 
trustworthy  or  complete  geographical  map  of  the  surface  imposed 
— a  difficulty  aggravated  by  the  extremely  defective  character  of 
the  surveys  which  had  sufficed  for  such  practical  purposes  as  the 
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settlement  of  townships  and  the  definition  of  boundaries.  And  had 
not  the  director  been  a  man  of  private  means  and  of  unlimited  devo- 
tion to  his  work,  the  Survey  must  have  broken  down  at  the  outset. 

Undismayed  by  the  labours,  and  in  no  way  dishearteued  by  the 
want  of  proper  support,  the  probabilities  of  desertion,  and  the  im- 
perfect appreciation  which  he  clearly  foresaw,  Mr.  Logan  undertook 
the  task  with  a  zeal  which  overcame  all  obstacles,  with  a  tact  and 
discretion  which  prevailed  at  last  over  the  ignorance  and  parsimony 
of  his  employers.  His  troubles  were  greatly  aggravated,  his  suc- 
cess often  delayed,  by  the  conduct  even  of  those  Ministers  who  had 
originally  been  persuaded  to  incur  the  trifling  expense  which  alone 
the  Colonial  Legislature  would  vouchsafe  for  so  vast  an  under- 
taking, and  by  political  changes  which  transferred  power  to  men 
still  more  ignorant  and  indifferent.  Such  aid  as  was  absolutely 
indispensable  he  contrived  to  secure,  no  matter  at  what  pecuniary 
sacrifice ;  work  that  ought  by  rights  to  have  devolved  upon  sub- 
ordinates he  undertook  himself,  and  performed  until  his  health 
broke  down  at  last  under  an  accumulation  of  duties  and  hardships 
which  only  the  strongest  physical  vigour,  the  most  strenuous  and 
enthusiastic  spirit,  would  have  endured  so  long.  The  country  he 
had  to  survey  was  always  wild,  often  uninhabited,  and  almost  im- 
passable. He  had  to  survey  not  merely  the  strata,  but  the  surface, 
to  determine  for  himself  the  distances,  the  levels,  the  directions 
which  for  other  geological  surveys  had  been  already  ascertained  ; 
he  made  his  way  in  canoes  along  the  shores  where  the  strata  might 
be  seen  one  after  another  upon  the  face  of  gigantic  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  explored  rivers  whose  banks  here  and  there  gave  similar 
indications  of  the  general  geological  character  of  the  country. 
His  labours  on  the  Survey  were  interrupted  several  times  by 
other  duties,  as  when  he  was  sent  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Commission  to  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  and  to  the 
great  Parisian  Exhibition  which  intervened.  Both  at  home  and 
in  France  he  was  duly  honoured,  receiving  from  the  Emperor 
the  Cross  of  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  from  the 
Queen  the  compliment  of  knighthood,  and  from  the  Royal 
Society  the  highest  distinctions  reserved  for  his  particular  branch 
of  scientific  investigation.  The  recognition  of  his  services  in 
Europe  seems  to  have  rendered  his  colonial  fellow-countrymen 
more  sensible  of  their  true  value ;  and  during  the  later  years  of 
his  life  the  importance  of  his  work,  his  own  personal  and  profes- 
sional merits,  seem  to  have  met  with  due  acknowledgment.  But 
from  first  to  last  he  laboured,  almost  gratuitously,  as  few  men 
■would  care  to  labour  for  the  highest  remuneration  ;  toiled  in  the 
comparatively  uninteresting  routine  of  his  duties  not  less  enthusi- 
astically than  other  men  of  science  have  toiled  in  the  pursuit  of 
discoveries  profoundly  interesting  in  themselves  and  sure  to  reward 
them  with  world-wide  and  lasting  fame.  To  such  geologists  as 
Lyell  and  Owen,  Logan  was  what  the  Astronomer-Royal  and  his 
assistants  are  to  the  great  pioneers  of  astronomical  research.  It 
was  only  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  duties  which  had  nearly  all 
the  tedium,  and  none  of  the  ease,  of  routine,  that  he  could  accom- 
plish anything  of  wider  and  more  general  interest ;  and  after  his 
acceptance  of  his  Canadian  charge  the  only  important  scientific 
incident  with  which  his  name  is  connected  is  the  discovery  of  the 
JEozoon — a  discovery  which  threw  back  by  an  incalculable  period 
the  supposed  date  of  the  earliest  appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

His  letters  and  journals  contain  here  and  there  passages  of 
graphic  description  and  lively  narrative,  or  of  scientific  interest, 
which  render  the  volume,  on  the  whole,  readable  enough.  His 
account,  for  example,  of  the  packing  of  the  ice  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  manner  in  which  the  narrow  bed  and  rapid  course 
of  the  stream  at  particular  points  create  those  vast  accumulations 
of  ice  which  often  appear  to  form  a  gigantic  dam,  and  raise 
greatly  the  height  of  the  stream  behind ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  water  finally  finds  its  way  through  or  underneath  ;  the  signs 
which  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  accumulation  has  ceased — 
a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  all  inhabitants  of  the  lands 
bordering  the  great  river — is  signally  clear  and  striking.  His 
account  of  an  important  landslip  is  equally  graphic  and  lucid, 
and  his  sketches  of  life  and  travel  by  land  and  water  in  the  track- 
less forests  he  traversed  on  duty  are  spirited  and  amusing.  The 
biographer  has  done  his  work  well,  has  made  the  most  of  his 
materials,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  been  careful  not  to  make  too 
much  of  them.  The  memoir  is  therefore  perhaps  as  good  a  monu- 
ment to  the  reputation  of  a  valuable  public  servant,  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  science,  as  circumstances  permitted.  It  leaves  upon  the 
reader's  mind  a  high  impression  of  Sir  William  Logan's  character, 
personal  and  professional,  and  in  so  far  may  be  considered  suc- 
cessful. But  the  conditions  of  the  task  hardly  allowed  the  pro- 
duction of  a  book  which,  in  these  days  of  literary  abundance  and 
scanty  leisure,  can  attain  an  extensive  circulation. 


STUDIES  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE.* 

AS  the  title  of  this  book  is  vague,  and  would  justify  an  ex- 
pectation of  great  things,  we  will  at  once  state  that  this 
volume  of  "  Studies  "  is  a  collection  of  nine  magazine  articles  on 
subjects  which,  though  various,  may  fairly  be  described  by  the 
wide  term  literary,  though  one  or  two  scarcely  belong  to  either 
High  or  Low  German  literature.  Three  of  these  articles  appeared, 
we  are  tuld,  in  the  Comhill  Magazine.  No  notice  is  given  of  any 
former  appearance  of  the  other  six,  and  we  are  therefore  led  to 
suppose  that  they  have  not  been  printed  before.    Not  the  less, 

*  Studies  in  Low  German  and  lUgh  Otrma7i  Literature.  Bv  II,  W 
MacCallum.   London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trcach,  &  Co.  1884. 


however,  are  they  magazine  articles  of  the  ordinary  type,  dealing 
with  some  interesting  subjects  pleasantly  enough,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  a  superficial  and  careless  fashion.  The  book  opens  with 
an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Fritz  Reuter,  the  Piatt 
Deutsch  poet,  and  tells  the  tale  of  the  long  imprisonment  he 
suffered  as  the  penalty  of  his  connexion  with  the  visionary  revolu- 
tionists of  1833.  Infamous  and  cruel  as  the  vengeance  of  the 
Bund  was,  Mr.  MacCallum  makes  a  ludicrous  overstatement  in 
declaring  that  "  the  proceedings  were  almost  more  infamous  and 
scarcely  less  cruel  than  those  of  our  own  Bloody  Assize."  He 
must  either  have  never  read  or  greatly  forgotten  his  Macaulay. 
When  Reuter's  imprisonment  began,  he  was  about  twenty-three 
years  old  and  full  of  life  and  spirits.  He  came  out  of  prison  at 
thirty,  broken  in  heart  and  constitution.  After  sundry  vain 
attempts  to  make  up  for  the  waste  of  his  youth,  he  at  last  found 
out  where  his  strength  lay,  and  beginning  with  his  Lauschen, 
or  Gossipings,  wrote  in  rhyme  of  the  lives,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
simple  thoughts  of  the  people  round  him,  using  his  native  lan- 
guage, a  dialect  of  the  speech  common  alike  to  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  northern  Germany.  The  dialect  of  Reuter  naturally 
leads  Mr.  MacCallum  to  compare  him  with  Burns,  "the  first 
in  merit  among  dialectical  poets " ;  but  what  he  means  by 
saying  that  Burns  was  also  the  "  first  in  order  of  time "  we 
cannot  conceive.  To  speak  only  of  Scotch  poets  who  wrote  in 
their  own  dialect  after  the  Union,  it  is  odd  that  Mr.  MacCallum, 
whom  we  take  to  be  a  Scotchman,  should  know  nothing  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  and  indeed  that  any  one  should  profess  an  acquaintance 
with  Burns,  and  know  nothing  of  Robert  Fergusson.  Another 
paper  is  devoted  to  Klopstock,  a  far  less  interesting  person  than 
iieuter.  A  narrow-minded  pietist,  egotistical  and  positive,  the 
founder  and  president  of  a  Ladies'  Poetical  Club,  Klopstock,  in  all 
respects  save  one,  was  a  type  of  the  sentimental  middle-class 
German  of  his  age.  But,  though  the  patience  of  his  readers  came 
to  an  end  long  before  the  tears  and  dialogues  of  the  personages, 
human  and  divine,  of  Klopstock's  interminable  epic,  his  poem 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  restoration  of  German  literature.  Mr. 
MacCallum  gives  a  good  account  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  work  ; 
but  he  has  borrowed  so  largely  from  Gervinus — a  loan  which  he 
honestly  acknowledges — that  all  who  can  read  German  had  better 
get  their  information  at  first  hand  from  the  Deutsche  Dichtung  of 
that  author. 

Mr.  MacCallum's  superficial  way  of  treating  his  subjects  is 
more  apparent  in  those  papers  which  deal  with  distinctly  literary 
topics  than  in  his  biographical  notices.  He  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached his  subjects  without  any  general  information,  and  to 
have  worked  at  each  by  itself  without  noting  its  relationship  to 
kindred  matters.  Consequently  he  is  in  a  chronic  state  of 
astonishment  at  lighting  on  things  which  he  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected to  find.  He  is  surprised,  for  example,  to  find  that  our 
forefathers  were  given  to  riddles,  and  that  such  men  as  Aldhelm,. 
"Bishop  of  Sherbourne  and  Abbot  of  Malmsbury "— for  bo  he 
spells  these  names — learnt  and  practised  the  art  of  riddle-making. 
Such  surprise  is  perhaps  natural  enough  in  any  one  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  early  culture  of  all  peoples,  of  our  own 
race  and  of  those  akin  to  us,  as  well  as  of  Zulus  and  Basutos. 
So,  too,  his  surprise  that  a  strict  Lutheran  like  Hans  Sachs  should 
tell  a  story  of  how  the  devil  was  outwitted  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rance of  the  spirit  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
about  which  he  is  writing.  In  a  long  and  rather  dull  paper  on 
the  stories  which  different  European  nations  have  attached  to 
the  name  of  Solomon,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  novel  of 
Boccaccio,  where  the  wise  king  advises  a  perplexed  husband 
to  administer  marital  discipline  in  a  fashion  which,  however 
consonant  with  Italian  manners  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
not  such  as  one  would  have  thought  would  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  legendary  Solomon,  who  is  generally  represented 
as  under  petticoat  government.  More  serious  omissions  are  made 
in  the  account  of  the  development,  of  the  Charlemagne  myth, 
where  no  reference  is  made  to  the  stories  of  the  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the  Emperor's  death,  or  to  the 
embodiment  of  the  History  of  the  pseudo-Turpin  in  the  great  Chro- 
niques  de  S.  Denis.  Mr.  MacCallum,  indeed,  makes  no  attempt 
to  follow  out  this  interesting  subject,  save  so  far  as  it  is  illustrated 
by  the  legends  concerned  with  the  single  incident  of  the  death  of 
Roland.  He  deals  in  much  the  same  way  with  the  Arthurian 
romances,  for  he  simplifies  his  work  by  pronouncing  the  oddly 
expressed  opinion  that,  "  Whatever  their  remote  origin  may  have 
been,  it"  (the  variety  of  their  characteristics)  "justifies  us  in  treat- 
ing them  as  the  inventions  of  chivalrous  writers,  and  in  neglecting 
the  north-west  passage  of  Welsh  antiquities  for  the  safer  overland 
route  of  Latin  and  French  authorities"  (p.  156).  That  is,  to  speak 
without  a  parable,  that  because  the  earliest  forms  of  these  legends 
seem  to  belong  to  a  period  far  older  than  that  of  the  French 
romance-writers,  we  are  therefore  justified  in  believing  that  they 
invented  them,  and  that  because  their  origin  belongs  to  a  civilization 
of  which  Mr.  MacCallum  knows  nothing,  he  is  justified  in  saying 
that  its  investigation  had  better  be  neglected.  On  the  other  hand 
the  two  articles  on  the  Minnesong  and  on  Hans  Sachs,  cobbler  and 
master-singer,  are  written  with  greater  care,  and  are  certainly  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume.  Mr.  MacCallum  constantly 
falls  into  a  very  slovenly  style  of  writing,  and  he  would  do  well 
to  note,  amoDg  other  matters,  that  "  making  considerable  loans  " 
does  not  mean  borrowing  largely;  that  "  to  take  a  telling"  is  an  ex- 
pression to  be  avoided,  and,  above  all,  that  the  constant  use  of 
"  the  former  "  and  "  the  latter  "  is  ugly  and  confusing. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M.  STEENACKERS.  -whose  very  interest  ing  account  of  the 
part  played  by  the  Post  Office  in  the  war  of  1870  we 
noticed  last  year,  has  brought  out,  in  conjunction  with  his  former 
secretary  in  that  department,  the  first  volume  of  a  history  of  the 
irregular  Government  in  the  provinces  from  September  to 
February  (1).  It  is  likely  to  be  useful,  but  at  this  stage  we  do 
not  propose  to  criticize  it  at  length.  The  author  lias  adopted  the 
unambitious  and  somewhat  inartistic  plan  of  embodying  in  his 
narrative  as  many  speeches,  letters,  newspaper  articles,  proclama- 
tions, and  so  forth  as  possible.  The  result  is  not  strictly  literary, 
but  is  perhaps  better  in  substance  than  in  form. 

Enjoyment  of  M.  Bardoux's  book  on  Mine,  de  Beaumont  (2) 
will  probably  depend  on  the  reader's  liking  or  dislike  for  the  pecu- 
liar French  society  of  the  interval  between  the  Revolution  and  the 
Restoration.  Of  this  and  of  the  special  Chateaubriand  clique  in 
it  Mme.  de  Beaumont  was  a  distinguished  member,  and  she  also 
holds  a  certain  place  in  literature  as  one  of  the  "  Muses "  of 
Joubert.  Furthermore,  she  was  one  of  the  most  sorely-tried 
victims  of  the  Terror  who  themselves  escaped,  for  almost  her 
whole  family  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  hands  of  the 
Septembriseurs.  M.  Bardoux,  however,  has  not  the  delicate  tact 
with  which  in  different  ways  Sainte-Beuve  and  Cousin  knew  how 
to  make  readers  of  the  present  fall  in  love  with  ladies  of  the  past, 
even  if  (like  Mme.  de  Beaumont)  they  had  little  beauty,  and  (like 
her)  a  somewhat  unnecessary  dose  of  sentimentality.  His  work  is 
meritorious,  but  it  is  not  exactly  interesting,  and  in  such  a  case  a 
book  is  almost  bound  to  be  interesting  to  prove  its  right  to  exist. 

We  note  only  (for  the  present)  the  appearance  of  the  sixth  and 
last  volume  of  M.  Perrens's  elaborate  History  of  Florence  (3)  in 
pre-Medicean  times. 

In  undertaking  a  general  history  of  the  emigration  (4)  M. 
Forneron  has  undertaken  a  task  more  difficult  than  it  seems. 
He  comments  in  his  introduction  with  justice  on  the  extreme 
rarity  of  authentic  memoirs  suitable  for  his  purpose;  though,  by 
the  way,  not  a  few  have  recently  appeared  or  are  now  appearing. 
He  also  remarks  on  the  extreme'  difficulty  of  treating  such  a 
subject  without  irritating:  the  partisan  feelings  which  are  now- 
here stronger  than  in  France.  And  he  might  perhaps  have 
added  that  there  is  another  difficulty  in  the  subject,  unless 
it  is  treated  as  one  of  mere  curiosity.  No  reasonable  person 
doubts  that  the  emigration  ruined  the  cause  of  social  order 
and  regularly  graded  government  in  France ;  few  can  help 
contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  emigres  with  that  of  the  English 
royalists  in  1643  <°-nd  the  Scotch  Jacobites  in  1745  ;  it  must 
task  the  most  ingenious  advocate  to  assign  respectable  causes, 
first,  for  the  inability  of  so  vast,  wealthy,  and  powerful  a  body  as 
the  French  noblesse  to  form  some  kind*  of  organization  in  their 
own  defence  ;  secondly,  for  the  almost  simultaneous  sauve-qui-peut 
which  took  the  place  of  all  attempt  even  at  such  an  organization. 
Then,  too,  the  actual  conduct  of  the  emir/res  when  they  had 
emigrated  is  not  an  inspiriting  theme.  Of  want  of  individual 
bravery  no  one  accuses  them,  with  rare  exceptions  ;  but  their 
frivolity,  their  endless  and  hopeless  dissensions, theirpettyjealousies, 
and  their  other  faults  were  as  unheroic  as  they  were  fatal.  M. 
Forneron  tells  the  whole  dreary  tale  with  great  impartiality  (indeed 
he  very  seldom  commits  himself  to  a  definite  expression  of  personal 
opinion  at  all,  except  in  such  clear  cases  as  the  atrocious  bad  faith  of 
the  Republicans  at  Quiberon),  with  immense  patience  and  erudi- 
tion, and  with  not  a  little  piquancy  in  detail.  He  has,  however 
(as  he  has  also  in  former  books),  borrowed  rather  too  freely  the 
effective  but  dangerous  method  of  Macaulay, — the  method  of 
weaving  a  large  number  of  separate  facts  (chapter  and  verse  being 
duly  and  scrupulously  given  in  footnotes)  into  a  general  narrative. 
How  likely  this  method  is  to  mislead  readers,  the  wrong  construc- 
tions which  have  been  put,  to  name  no  others,  on  Macaulay's 
famous  chapter  on  the  state  of  England  at  Charles  ll.'s  death  suffi- 
ciently show. 

Many  are  the  woes  which  wait  on  the  hasty  reviewer,  and  to 
do  him  justice  he  seems  to  take  them  very  placidly.  Not  long 
ago  we  saw  it  calmly  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr. 
Greens  Conquest  of  England  was  "  the  same  as  that  of 
Thierry  and  Mr.  Freeman,"  and  more  recently  we  have  seen 
M.  Masson'a  discovery  spoken  of  as  "  the  journal  of  the 
great  Colbert  "  (5).  "  Alas,  how  easily  things  [and  men]  go 
wrong  ! "  If  the.  hasty  person  who  said  this  had  but  looked  at 
the  cover  of  the  book,  where  the  dates  1709-1711  are  given  in 
good  round  type,  he  could  bardh  have  made  his  blunder  unless 
he  was  a  very  ignorant  person  indeed.  For  "  the  great  Colbert" 
certainly  was  not  alive  then.  M.  Masson's  man' is,  of  course, 
Colbert's  nephew  Torcy,  the  mo-t  prominent  negotiator  on  the 
French  side  in  the  proceedings  which  at  last  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  diary  here 
given  is  very  minute,  and,  as  it  has  more  to  do  with  diplomacy 
than  with  active  proceedings  or  miscellaneous  details,  it  cannot 


(1)  Uisloire.  du  gmivrnement  de  la  defense  n&tinnctle  en  province.  Par 
F.  b.  Steenuckers  et  F.  Le  Golf.    Vol.  I.    Paris:  Charpenjtier. 

(2)  La  condense  Pauline  de  Beaumont.  Par  A.  Bardoux.  Paris : 
Calmanri-Levy. 

(3)  Uistoire  de  Florence.  Par  F.  T.  Parens.  Tome  vi.  Paris  : 
JIachette. 

(4)  Jlistoire  generate  da  emigres.  Par  H.  Forucron.  2  vols.  Paris: 
PI011. 

(5)  Journal  inedit  de  J.-B.  Cotba  t.    Par  F.  Masson.    Paris :  rion. 


honestly  be  recommended  as  very  amusing  to  the  general  reader. 
But  its  importance  to  the  historian  is  considerable. 

M.  J ules  Nollee,  who  seems  to  be  a  Belgian  diplomatist,  has 
prefixed  to  his  book  (6)  a  preface  in  which  he  seems  to  take 
himself  a  little,  a  very  little,  too  seriously.  But  that  is  a  venial 
fault  in  poets.  His  book,  which  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse, 
exhibits  excellent  sentiments  and  a  praiseworthy  devotion  to 
literature. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  well-known  French  Dictionary 
of  Spiers  (7),  revised  and  completed  on  the  late  author's  plan  by 
Mr.  H.  VVitcomb,  may  be  recommended.  The  book  is  a  well- 
known  one,  and  in  its  present  state  it  seems  to  be  considerably 
improved. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  NEMIROVITCH  DANTCHENKO'S  bookon  SkobelefT(  1) 
has  all  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  writes  of 
what  he  has  seen,  and  tells  the  truth  as  it  appeared  to  his  eyes. 
He  does  not  profess  to  write  a  biography,  but  simply  to  give 
his  personal  reminiscences  of  the  General.  For  whatever  did  not 
fall  under  his  own  observation,  the  author  refers  his  reader  to  other 
authorities.  His  field  is,  however,  sufficiently  wide.  He  was 
attached  to  SkobelefT's  staff  as  a  newspaper  Correspondent 
throughout  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  saw  him  frequently  during 
the  last  period  of  his  life.  Mr.  Nemirovitch  Dantchenko's  method 
of  writing  cannot  be  commended  without  reserve.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  gush  in  his  book,  and  an  almost  insufferable  amount  of 
repetition.  The  scene  in  the  hotel  where  Skobeleff's  body  lay 
before  burial  is  described  over  and  over  again.  At  every  successive 
fight — and  the  number  of  them  is  naturally  great — we  get  exactly 
the  same  picture  of  the  General  in  almost  the  same  words.  It  is 
a  worse  feature  of  Mr.  Nemirovitch  Dantchenko's  style  that  he 
cannot  praise  his  hero  without  pointing  the  eulogy  by  sneers  at 
somebody.  If  we  are  to  take  his  word  for  it,  the  Russian  army 
must  be  afflicted  with  the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of 
cowardly  officers,  and  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  must  be  terribly  rampant  in  Russia.  With  all  its  faults  of 
arrangement  and  taste,  however,  the  book  doe3  give  a  picture  of 
Skobeleff  which  agrees  well  enough  with  what  was  already 
known  of  him.  It  contains  a  hundred  stories  which  show  the 
fiery  quality  of  his  valour,  his  ready  sympathy  with  his  men,  his 
ardent  patriotism,  and  his  passionate  love  of  enterprise.  Skobeleff 
was  obviously  the  ideal  of  a  popular  hero — handsome,  darinsr, 
and  prodigal  of  money.  It  mattered  little  to  his  popularity  that 
he  was  generous  at  the  expense  of  others,  with  his  father's  money, 
or  with  sums  which  he  borrowed  from  friends  and  never  repaid. 
The  soldiers,  whom  he  fed  and  lived  among  like  a  friend,  forgave 
him  for  his  recklessness  in  wasting  their  lives.  Skobeleff  obviously 
belonged  to  a  class  of  officer  with  whom  we  are  not  likely  to 
become  familiar — the  General  at  ten  thousand  men  a  week.  Mr. 
Nemirovitch  Dantchenko  tells  how  at  Plevna  he  ordered  a  redoubt 
to  be  stormed  at  a  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  left  a  garrison  in  it  to 
certain  destruction,  although  he  well  knew  that  he  would  not  be 
supported  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice. 
With  all  that  Skobeleff  was  no  mere  beau  sabreur.  He  had  studied 
war  as  an  art,  and  could  be  a  strategist  on  occasion.  The  author 
passes  lightly  over  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  he  says  enough  to 
show  that  Western  Europe  was  right  in  thinking  that  Skobeleil* 
would  have  proved  a  dangerous  firebrand. 

Storms  and  Sunshine  of  a  Soldier's  Life  (2)  is  the  not  inappro- 
priate name  of  a  very  readable  biography  of  General  Colin 
Mackenzie.  The  General  was  known  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  army.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  branch  of  the  ancient  house  of  Mackenzie  of 
Redcastle,  and  a  descendant  through  women  both  of  Robert  the 
Bruce  and  of  the  Cochranes  of  Dundonald.  With  such  a  pedigree 
a  young  Scotchman  naturally  took  to  the  honourable  profession  of 
arms,  and  it  was  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  that  he  should  enter 
the  East  India  Company's  service.  Here  he  went  through  plenty 
of  fighting,  from  the  Coorg  campaign  down  to  the  Mutiny.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  these  two  volumes  is  that  which 
tells  the  story  of  Colin  Mackenzie's  adventures  in  the  first  Afghan 
War.  He  was  at  Kabul  when  Burnes  and  Macnaghten  were 
murdered,  and  was  one  of  the  two  Englishmen  taken  alive 
when  the  unlucky  envoy  was  treacherously  slain  by  Akbar 
Khan.  His  own  account  of  the  scene  is  given.  His  imprison- 
ment on  this  occasion  was  short,  for  Akbar  Khan  allowed 
him  to  return  to  the  cantonments.  After  this  first  escape 
he  went  through  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  in  the  Kabul  Pass,  and 
was  again  taken  prisoner.  At  a  later  period  he  was  allowed  to 
come  down  to  Jellalabad,  but  returned  to  captivity  as  he  had 
promised,  and  remained  with  Akbar's  other  prisoners  till  they 
were  all  set  free  by  the  army  of  General  Pollock.  The  story  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  told  in  his  own  words,  and  it  more  than  confirms 
all  that  had  ever  been  said  of  the  feeble  bungling  and  miserable 

(6)  Conies  macabres,  etc.    Par  Jules  Nollee  de  Noduwez.    Paris:  Plon. 

(7)  Spiers'  French  Dictionary.    2  vols.    Twenty-ninth  edition,  revised 
by  H.  Witeomb.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(1)  Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Skobeleff.  By  V.  J.  Nemirovitch 
Dantchenko.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1S84. 

(2)  Storms  and  Sunshine  of  a  Soldier's  Life—Lieut.-General  Colin 
Mackenzie,  C.B.  "Ferenduia  et  Sperandum."  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas.  1884. 
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squabbles  which  brought  the  Kabul  disaster  upon  us.  The  re- 
aaimmg  part  of  the  book  is  not  of  equal  interest,  and  is  rather 
overlaid  with  trivial  detail,  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  worthy 
biography  of  a  high-minded  soldier. 

It  is  only  fair  to  allow  Mr.  Merz  to  state  the  aims  of  his  book 
on  Lccbmz  (3),  written  for  Blackwood's  Classical  Series,  in  his  own 
words  '.—"If  the  following  discussion  of  the  character  of  Leibniz 
and  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,"  he  says  in  his  preface,  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  those 
points  in  the  life  and  the  doctrine  which  cannot  be  easily  gathered 
by  a  perusal  of  Guhrauer's  biography  (Berlin,  1 S46),  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  philosopher  himself,  or  of  the  well-known  historical 
treatises  of  Deberweg,  Kuno  Fischer,  Erdmann,  and  Zelleiv'  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  less  known  part  of  Leibniz's  work  that  he  devotes 
himself  mainly,  but  he  also  intends  his  monograph  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  philosopher. 

The  Memorials  of  John  Flint  South  (4),  published  by  the  Rev. 
C.  L.  Feltoe,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  surgeon's  auto- 
biography. It  is  written  in  a  rather  dry  style,  but  contains  some 
interesting  sketches  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  including  Astley  "Cooper  and  Abernethy.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  "  the  resurrection  man,"  vulgarly  called  the 
body-snatcher,  and  gives  a  very  repulsive  picture  of  the  doings  of 
four  ruffians  who  supplied  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  subjects 
about  181 8.  Mr.  South  tells,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  how  these 
persons  got  drunk  and  cheated  one  another,  and  how  they  fought 
and  were_  insolent  to  their  employers,  and  of  the  method  of  their 
robberies  111  cemeteries,  and  how  the  surgeons  had  to  get  them  out 
of  trouble  or  support  their  families  when  they  found  their  way  to 
gaol,  as  they  occasionally  did. 

Garboard  Streyke  (5)  is  the  pseudonym  of  an  author  who 
cannot  sleep  for  the  laurels  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  He  believes, 
not  without  good  reason,  that  very  little  is  known  of  our  seafaring 
population,  and  has  written  the  papers  of  which  his  book  is  made 
up  to  describe  such  parts  of  it  as  have  fallen  under  his  own  notice. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  and  some  mere  "  talky-talky  "  in 
his  little  volume ;  but  the  writer  has  obviously  a  considerable 
familiarity  with  the  smacksmen  and  the  crews  of  the  coasting 
vessels.  He  tells  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  furm  of  description 
or  yarn  in  a  tolerable  Telegraphese  style. 

The  author  of  King  Capital  was  not  well  advised  when  he  col- 
lected a  variety  of  his  newspaper  articles  into  a  volume,  and  called 
them  "  Views  from  Sea  and  Land  "  (6).  They  are  for  the  most 
part  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  reviews  of  books  or  historical  articles 
suggested  by  some  subject  of  the  day— very  good  small  beer  for 
immediate  consumption,  but  not  strong  enough  brew  to  keep. 
Others  of  the  papers  are  hasty  descriptions  of  foreign  towns  seen 
on  a  tour  for  perhaps  only  a  few  hours.  There  are  a  few  done  iu 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  the  Land  League's  glory  which  possess  a 
more  permanent  interest. 

The  publication  of  Mrs.  Bray's  biography  has  been  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  her  novels  (7).  It  is 
nicely  printed  and  of  a  handy  size. 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  second  thousand  of 
Anderson's  Fasti  Apostolici  (8),  and  of  a  new  edition,  revised 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  of  Mr.  Cholniondelev-reimell's 
Pegasus  Re-saddled  (9). 

Mr.  Robert  Farren  has  executed  with  considerable  success  a 
series  of  etchings  to  illustrate  the  performance  of  The  Bird*  at 
Cambridge  lastautuinn  (10),  They  will,  no  doubt.  V>  welcomed  as 
a  memento  by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present,  while 
those  who  were  not  may  thus  get  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  the 
nature  of  the  performance. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A., 
through  their  London  ag.-nt,  Mr.  Ackermann,  a  parcel  of  Faster 
cards  of  very  pretty  and  in  some  eases  of  very  sumptuous  design. 
Whether  the  addition  of  Easter  cards  to  Christmas  cards  is  a 
burden  or  a  blessing  may  bo  left  undecided  here.  The  particular 
examples  have  certainly  not  a  little  merit.  One  card,  a  design  on 
white  silk  thrown  up  on  grey  cardboard  and  bordered  with  floss- 
silk  fringe  (as  are  most  of  these  cards),  is  particularly  noteworthy. 
Of  the  others  a  "  book-wise  "  folded  card  in  white  and  orange  with 
grey  fringe,  another  with  a  design  of  birds  in  front  and  flowers 
on  the  reverse,  and  a  third  with  pansies  on  the  back  and  a  land- 
scape in  crayon  fashion  on  the  obverse,  deserve  special  mention. 
But  all  of  them,  if  a  little  useless,  are  pretty. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward,  who  have  Ions  ago  won  a  first  place 
among  English  publishers  of  such  ware,  have  also  sent  us  a 
collection  which  deserves  equal  praise  in  its  way. 
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THE  OPPOSITION  AND  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 
rjlHE  speeches  which  have  been  as  yet  delivered  on  the 
-     ,  franchise  Bill  have  not  on  either  side  come  up  to  the 
level  of  those  delivered  on  former  occasions  of  a  similar 
kind.    But  this  is  hardly  surprising,  the  debating  power  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  being  very  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  not  to  say  of  fifty,  years  ago.    On  the  side  of  the 
Opposition,  however,  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr  Eukes 
were  not  unequal  to  the  opportunity.     On  the  side  of 
the  Government,  Lord  Hartington  accomplished  his  usual 
task  of   posing  as   a  common-sense  apologist,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  displayed  his  also  familiar  powers  of  in- 
flammatory suggestion  and  personal  abuse.    It  was  some- 
what obliging  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trvd^ 
to  proclaim  openly  that  one  object  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  agricultural  labourers  is  connected  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  "robbed  of  their  land."    No  agricultural 
labourer  in  this  country  has  been  robbed  of  a  rood  by  legis- 
khon  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  openly  connecting  the 
Franchise  Bill  with  the  not  wholly  consistent  theories  of 
Mr.  Hyndman  and  Mr.  George,  has  done  a  public  service. 
After  this  the  net  may  be  said  to  have  been  spread  openly 
in  he  s ght  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  their 

tlat  tl  ^  Wa  Vntn°  &  •  When  Mr'  Chamberlain  says 
that  the  form  of  the  Opposition  amendment  is  <<  unreal  "  it 
is  probably  safe  to  substitute  for  that  adjective  "incon- 
venient ;  and  the  country  will  appreciate  his  candid 
confession  that  he  hopes  the  Bill  will  serve  as  an  engine  to 
promote  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords.  His  stout 
declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Irish  proposals,  expressed 

rLUf Gr  %\  m,  xThe  meaSUre  COnt™sts  somewhat 
strikingly  with  Lord  Harrington's  attempt  to  minimize 

Mr  Gladstones  statements  as  to  Irish  representation. 
Unfortunately  experience  goes  to  show  that  when  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington  express  different  opi- 
nions, it  is  not  generally  Lord  Hartington's  opinion  which 
finally  becomes  that  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  Mr.  Chamberlain's  assertion  that  he  has  never 
known  a  candidate  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  un- 
willing to  truckle  to  the  Irish  vote.  No  one  can  speak 
to  the  state  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  knowledge  save  Mr 

thr^Tw  ^Tr  lf"    But'  in  fact>  not  more  tha»  two  or 
1,  'UCkllngS'SlnCe  the  (luestion  of  Home  Rule 
became  a  burning  one,  can  be  charged  against  Conserva- 
tives, although  these  two  or  three  are  no  doubt  too ZZy. 
Accuracy  of  statement  is  not  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most 
remarkable  characteristic ;  neither,  it  may  be  added  is 
re  evance  of  argument.    The  greatei' part  o/his  spS  wa 
solely  occupied  by  polemical  utterances  of  the  kind  which 
are  familiar  on  Radica  platforms,  and  which  therefore  may 
be  supposed  to  be  inspiriting  to  Radical  audiences.  7 
Not  the  least  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to  these 
speeches,  however,  centred  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bright 
the  only  representative  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  of  the 
pro macJn  in  similar  conflicts  of  old  days.    His  entire  speech 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  both  are  instructive  not 
only  as  to  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  Bill,  but  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  said  against  it.    For  though  nominally  the 
Government  is  on  its  defence,  and  bound  to  show  cause  for 
the  measure,  practically,  as  every  one  knows  the  case  is 
different    The  Bill  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  an  as  an 

o?theeJ ?  Tfutr'rd  the  lines  of  itsattack>  «S£ 

ot  the  attack  of  its  champions,  cannot  be  studied  too  mr. 


rowly  for  the  better  resisting  of  it.    Mr.  Bright's  force 
then,  was  marshalled  in  two  columns.    He  first  twitted  the 
Conservatives  with  having  set  the  example  of  throwing  the 
franchise  open  in  1867,  and  then  he  tried  to  dispel  the 
over-representation-of-Ireland  argument.    The  first  attack, 
as  Mr.  Bright  must  himself  have  very  well  known,  carried 
no  weight  with  it.    In  the  first  place,  one  at  least  of  the  two 
Conservative  leaders,  and  more  than  one  of  his  principal 
lieutenants,  is  absolutely  untouched  by  the  sarcasm.  In 
tne  second,  no  political  party,  and  the  Radical-Liberal  party 
least  of  all  can  afford  to  set  up  the  principle  that  politicians 
are  bound  by  what  other  politicians  of  the  same  general  com- 
plexion did,  or  even  by  what  they  themselves  did  seventeen 
years  ago.    In  the  third,  narrow  as  is  his  range  of  vision 
and  contemptuous  as  he  is  of  all  those  who  see  more  widely' 
Mr.  Lright  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  own  estimate  of 
the  beneficial  eftect  of  the  last  Reform  Act  is  not  shared 
by  his  opponents,  and  that  even  those  of  them  who  con- 
sented to  that  Act  are  fully  entitled  to  plead  the  cor- 
rection of  experience.     And  indeed,  to  do  Mr.  Bright 
justice   such  force  as  there  was  in   his  speech  did  not 
he  and  was  evidently  not  meant  to  lie,  -in  this  sarcastic 
reference  to  1867.    He  knew,  as  every' one  knows,  that 
the  real  fight  is  not  over  what  is  in  the  Bill,  but  over 
what  is  not  in  it.    And  he  bent  all  his  energies  (as  far  as 

f?  fTa11  in,  this  directi°n-  That  he  made  a 
good  fight  about  Ireland,  even  his  own  side  does  not  seem 
to  think;  but  such  fight  as  he  did  make  he  made  on  that 
subject. 

The  extreme  difficulty  which  Mr.  Bright  thus  had  in 
lepb-ing  to  Lord  John  Manners's  speech,  and  the  tameness 

no ISZl*  f  ntei'an?S  °f  a  SPeaker  wh0  is  «rtunJy 
not  usually  chargeable  with  that  vice  or  virtue,  showed 

clearly  enough  that  the  Opposition  have  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head  m  choosing  their  amendment.  Had  they  moved, 

o  tfBSr'r1'68  thaVhey  had  m°Ved>  ^  reading 
mac  e  r   F       m°nthS'  they  WOuld  have  110  doubt 

nent  h*nLh°me  F*"1*  °f  the  to  oppo- 

nents,. The  present  majority  only  desires  an  opportunity  of 
affirming  wj  ^  general  proposition  in  conformity  with 

a  Reform  Bill  stmphciter  md  qud  Reform  Bill,  would  furnish 
them  with  an  admirable  opportunity  for  doin^  this  and  for 

vlrvttl  TCUU[eS-  ,  The  be  able  to  employ  the  no 

very  lethal  weapon  of  sarcasm  about  1867  with  more  force  or 
with  less  weakness  than  at  present;  they  could  ring  the 
changes  on  the  great  flesh-and-blood  argument;  they  could 
reiterate  the  well-worn  contrast  of  the  man  on  tlds^side  of 
the  street  and  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  thev 
can  ^^in  all  the  commonplace  and  Jhe 
cant  which  parties  love  because  they  divide  them  least.  i7t 
with  Lord  John  Manners's  amendment  this  course  if  if 

member  of  Parliament— at  any  rate  so  glaringly  inadeauato 

amendment,  a  statesmanlike  amendment,  an  amendment 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  reflections  which  rTthe 

ov^w'V'  ^  ^  S6nsibl°  men  ™ke  and  pondt 
o  ei  before  they  take  steps  of  momentous  import  WhS 

S  SU  STS  t0  d°  With  these  two  milli0"s  wlfen  you  have 
got  them?  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  honestlyfccW 

Sed6^! Shlft{1eXCePt  V  a  controversialist  e  E  to  hot 
headed  to  be  willing  to  think  or  too  wooden-headed  to  Z 
able  to  perform  that  not  too  common  operation  Mr  Bright 
does  not  answer  the  question  at  all.    Iie  can  only  say  SI 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Cave  of  1866  were  very  disreputable 
people,  that  the  Conservatives  of  to-day  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Conservatives  of  1867,  that  the  member  for  Cork 
is  not  a  fool,  and  that  the  Act  of  Union  may  be  altered  in 
one  political  sense  but  must  not  be  altered  in  another.  It 
is  no  unfairness  to  say  that  the  question,  "  What  are  you 
"  going  to  do  with  those  two  millions  1 "  may  be  asked 
after  Mr.  Biuciit's  speech  with  even  more  pertinence  than 
it  could  have  been  asked  before  it,  because  there  is  at  least 
one  distinguished  politician  who  clearly  cannot  answer  it. 
Mr.  Bright  is  not  in  the  Ministry.  But  the  intentions  of 
the  Ministry  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  more  clearly 
or  satisfactorily  stated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  reassertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Centrifugal  representation  and  in  Lord 
Hartington's  argument  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  Cen- 
trifugal Representation  be  not  admitted,  arrangements 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  Centrifugal  Representation 
will  doubtless  not  be  maintained.  The  anxiety  of  the 
country  is  to  know  whether  they  will  be  maintained,  and 
not  to  hear  from  Lord  Hartington  a  logical  statement  of 
the  general  connexion  between  antecedent  and  consequent. 
In  short,  though  the  sentence  may  sound  and  may  be  called 
cynical,  the  effectiveness  of  an  Opposition  may  be  best  judged 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  seems  to  perplex  the  Government. 
It  is  tolerably  evident  hitherto  that  the  Government  is  con- 
siderably perplexed,  and  to  that  perplexity  there  can  be 
but  two  ends.  Either  some  authoritative  disclaimer  of  the 
intention  to  maintain  the  over-representation  of  Ireland 
must  be  given  (in  which  case  the  effect  on  the  party  of  the 
person  who,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  is  not  a  fool  is  pretty 
clear),  or  both  the  present  arbiters  of  the  measure  and 
those  future  arbiters  who  have  to  be  taken  into  account  will 
have  to  consider  whether  the  greatest  change  short  of  an 
absolute  revolution  which  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
political  system  of  any  country  is  to  be  permitted  in  face  of 
a  positive  assurance  that  that  change  is  to  inure  to  the  benefit 
and  preference  of  bad  citizens  and  of  a  total  absence  of 
assurance  how  it  is  to  be  otherwise  arranged  and  directed. 

The  Opposition  therefore  has,  beyond  all  question,  chosen 
a  good  fighting  line,  whether  for  the  present  purpose  of 
converting,  if  possible,  a  great  minority  into  a  majority,  or 
for  the  future  one  of  handing  over  the  question  to  other 
champions  in  such  a  state  that  those  champions  may  be  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  it.  It  only  remains  that  the 
battle  shall  be  fought  both  on  the  second  reading  and  in 
Committee,  if  necessary,  with  watchfulness  and  with  deter- 
mination. It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  the  occasion 
is  one  for  no  niceness  of  choice  about  means  and  for  no 
remissness  in  using  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  con- 
stitutional measure  in  English  history  which  was  so  entirely 
a  party  move  as  this  present  Bill.  It  has  been  called 
for  by  no  national  demand ;  preluded  by  none  of 
those  exploring  measures  of  proposed  legislation,  the 
defeat  of  which  opens  the  way  for  future  victories ; 
necessitated  by  no  altered  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
the  people.  It  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  Continuance 
in  Office  Bill  pure  and  simple.  Short  as  it  is,  its  object 
might  be  obtained  still  more  shortly  by  a  Bill  of  a  single 
clause  providing  for  the  continuous  filling  of  the  great 
offices  of  State  and  the  representation  of  the  constituencies 
by  some  such  machinery  as  that  of  the  Simeon  Trustees. 
Against  such  a  Bill  all  things  are  lawful  that  the  law  does 
not  forbid,  and  all  things  are  expedient  that  the  practice  of 
*  gentlemen  does  not  discourage.  Delay,  counterworks,  out- 
flanking tactics,  are  all  good  and  all  legitimate,  and  the 
chief  thing  necessary  is  that  there  should  be  no  want  of 
vigilance  and  no  indulgence  in  apathy.  This  last  fault  is 
specially  fatal,  in  both  senses,  to  a  party  which  defends  the 
Constitution,  as  distinguished  from  one  which  attacks  it.  It 
was  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Conservative  party  last  week 
that  the  vindication  of  the  Spiritual  Peers  from  the  sectarian 
malice  of  Little  Bethel  and  the  Hall  of  Science  should  have 
been  left  to  the  Government  and  a  contingent  of  Liberal 
members.  Without  these  Messrs.  Willis,  Waddy,  and  Co. 
would  have  won  a  triumph,  barren  enough,  no  doubt,  but 
gratifying  to  their  feelings  as  an  insult  to  the  dominant 
Church.  Not  dissimilar  apathy  last  year  led  to  the  most  dis- 
creditable division  of  this  not  very  creditable  Parliament, 
and  gave  up  the  population  of  English  garrison  towns  to 
the  unrestricted  ravages  of  loathsome  disease.  These  things 
are  not  as  they  should  be,  and  however  dull  a  defensive 
Avar  may  be,  it  need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  fought 
dully. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  TELE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  great  Republic  which  is,  as  usual,  happy  in  having 
no  history,  has  for  some  time  scarcely  furnished 
foreign  newspapers  with  materials  for  half  a  dozen  para- 
graphs. The  trivial  incident  of  the  Lasker  Resolution, 
and  of  Prince  Bismarck's  refusal  to  transmit  the  document 
to  the  German  Parliament,  has  attracted  more  attention  in 
England  than  the  preparations  for  a  contest  which  was 
formerly  regarded  as  highly  important.  Within  little  more 
than  five  months  the  Presidential  electors  will  be  chosen  ; 
and  possibly  the  party  which  has  not  elected  a  President 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  may  at  last  succeed  in 
returning  its  candidate.  The  more  important  issue  between 
Protection  and  Free-trade  may  then,  perhaps,  attract  atten- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  as  long  as 
the  advocacy  of  sound  doctrines  involves  the  risk  of  losing 
the  votes  of  powerful  States.  English  manufacturers  and 
traders  have  a  divided  interest  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  Union.  In  the  first  instance  a  reduction  of  Customs 
duties  would  open  a  new  market ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Free-trade  would  render  American  competition  far 
more  formidable.  English  shipowners  would  especially 
regret  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which  have  alone  pre- 
vented the  American  merchant  navy  from  recovering  its 
former  prosperity.  The  Democratic  party  which  now  con- 
trols the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  may  perhaps 
succeed  in  electing  a  President,  is,  notwithstanding  some 
internal  dissensions,  still,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  Pro- 
tection.  The  Speaker,  who  was  chosen  as  a  Free-trader, 
nominated  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  which  inclined 
to  his  own  opinions.  The  Committee  has  now  reported 
in  favour  of  further  reductions  in  the  tariff  to  at  least  the 
extent  which  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  last  year's 
Session.  The  Protectionists,  who  then  contrived  to  make 
the  actual  reduction  almost  nominal,  are  apparently  losing 
ground  both  in  the  country  and  in  Congress ;  but  nothing 
definite  will  be  done  before  the  Presidential  election. 

The  choice  of  nominees  at  the  two  great  party  Conven- 
tions is  unusually  difficult  to  anticipate.  For  the  most  part 
possible  candidates  think  it  prudent  or  decorous  to  affect 
disinclination  or  indifference;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  any  politician  who  may  be  nominated  will 
overcome  his  scruples  in  pursuance  of  his  duty  to  his 
party.  The  actual  President,  Mr.  Arthur,  makes  no  secret 
of  his  readiness  to  submit  to  re-election.  He  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  credit ;  and  he  has  especially 
deserved  and  acquired  public  favour  by  the  liberality 
and  good  taste  of  his  hospitalities  at  the  White  House. 
Before  his  election  as  Vice-President  he  was  principally 
known  as  a  political  manager  at  New  York ;  but  he  has 
risen  without  effort  to  a  higher  level.  There  is  still  a 
prejudice  against  re-election,  except  as  a  reward  for  ex- 
traordinary public  services  in  such  cases  as  those  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant.  Mr.  Arthur's  strength  lies  chiefly  in  his  own 
State  of  New  York,  which  will  probably  show  a  Democratic 
majority.  The  most  conspicuous  of  his  Republican  com- 
petitors in  New  York  is  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Blaine's  turbulent 
proceedings  as  Secretary  of  State  under  General  Garfield 
have  been  rewarded  by  personal  popularity.  His  chances  of 
success  would  perhaps  be  greater  if  it  were  generally  under- 
stood that  no  other  probable  candidate  would  be  so  distasteful 
to  foreign  Governments.  Mr.  Blaine's  efforts  to  assert, 
under  colour  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  a  kind  of  protectorate 
over  the  Pacific  States  of  South  America  augurs  ill  for  his 
moderation  and  prudence.  His  differences  in  domestic 
politics  with  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  so-called 
Stalwarts,  transcend  the  comprehension  of  ignorant 
foreigners.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  another  possible  Republican 
nominee ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Sherman  may  once  more  find 
supporters.  The  active  members  of  the  party  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  announcing  their  intention  of  preferring  the  can- 
didate who  is  most  likely  to  win.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Mr.  Arthur  or  Mr.  Blaine  satisfies  the  indis- 
pensable condition.  In  many  former  Conventions  the 
successful  aspirant  has  been  unknown  to  the  last  moment. 
General  Garfield  attended  the  Republican  Convention  four 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  General 
Grant.  It  was  not  till  the  objections  to  a  third  term  of 
office  were  found  to  be  insuperable  that  the  Convention  fell 
back  on  an  active  and  respectable  manager  of  elections. 

Among  the  possible  Democratic  candidates  one  of  the 
best  known  is  Mr.  Cleveland,  now  Governor  of  New  York. 
General  Butler  is,  in  consequence  of  his  defeat  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  eliminated  from  the  list  of  possible  nominees.  There 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  candidates  who,  after 
obtaining  a  majority,  were  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  in  1876.    The  election  of  Mr. 

lden  and  Mr.  Hendricks  would  afford  some  reparation 
for  a  scandalous  injustice  j  and  Mr.  Tilden  still  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  for  political  sagacity.  During  the  contest 
of  eight  years  ago  the  Eepublican  papers  daily  accused  Mr. 
Tilden  of  some  supposed  fraud  ■  but  perhaps  political 
morality  has  since  improved.  The  objection  which  is  now 
more  commonly  urged  against  Mr.  Tilden  is  that  he  is  far 
advanced  in  years  ;  but  some  of  his  partisans  are,  it  is 
said,  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  candidate's  age  as  a 
positive  recommendation.  An  infirm  President,  likely  to 
die  before  the  end  of  his  term,  gives  importance  to  the 
sinecure  office  of  Vice-President.  It  might  therefore  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  ambitious  politician  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Hendricks.  The  claims  of  General  Hancock, 
who  was  Democratic  candidate  in  1880,  have  apparently 
been  forgotten.  Another  possible  nominee  is  Mr.  Payne 
who,  like  his  competitors,  conforms  to  the  fashion  by  pro 


allowed  by  the  present  Government  to  lapse  into  desuetude. 
Within  the  last  year  a  head  of  a  department  was  allowed 
with  impunity  to  levy  for  political  purposes  a  percentage  on 
the  salaries  of  his  subordinates.  Wealthy  partisans  are 
still  expected  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  expenses  of 
elections.  The  process  is  at  present  in  full  operation,  as 
preparatory  to  the  contest,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  campaign. 
Single  votes  are  too  numerous  to  command  a  price  in  the 
market,  and  there  is  probably  no  direct  pecuniary  corruD- 
tion  ;  but  lavish  provision  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  can- 
vassing and  of  party  agitation,  and  there  is  an  understand- 
ing that  contributors  and  paymasters  shall  in  case  of  success 
be  rewarded  by  office. 


EGYPT. 


fessing  unwillingness  to  engage  in  the  contest.  Until  "the 
two  Conventions  have  met  in  the  spring  or  in  the  early 
summer,  more  activity  will  be  displayed  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  competitors  for  nomination  than  in  the  final 
trial  of  strength.  At  present  the  chances  of  success  are  on 
the  side  of  the  Democrats.  Since  its  internal  feuds  in  the 
city  of  New  York  have  been  composed,  the  party  is  probably 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  State.  Ohio  has  been  wrested 
from  the  Republicans;  but  Pennsylvania  adheres  to  the 
party  which  is  most  steadily  opposed  to  freedom  of  trade.  The 
Democratic  managers  rely  with  well-founded  confidence  on 
the  solid  support  of  the  South.  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
coloured  population  has  in  its  result  disappointed  its  pro- 
moters. The  superior  race,  having  by  more  or  less  regular 
methods  reasserted  its  predominance,  will  not  forgive  during 
the  present  generation  the  attempts  of  the  Republican 
party  to  control  the  South  after  the  civil  war  by  means  of 
the  negro  vote. 

In  1880,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  1876,  the  Presidential 
contest  was  supposed  to  turn  on  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Southern  States.     The  Republicans  were 
naturally  held  responsible  for  General  Grant's  high-handed 
policy  of  employing  Federal  troops  to  maintain  order  at 
State  elections.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats  were 
accused  of  favouring  the  acts  of  violence  which  had  been 
committed  by  theKuklux  Society  and  similar  organizations. 
If  any  intimidation  is  still  practised  against  negro  voters, 
order  is  not  superficially  disturbed,  and  there  has  for  several 
years  been  no  question  of  Federal  interference  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Southern  States.    Foreign  observers 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  even   the  limited  interest 
which  the  American  people  still  feel  in  the  choice  of  party 
nominees  or  in  the  subsequent  election.    The  candidates 
and  election  managers  profess  to  approve  of  Civil  Service 
reform,  and  both  parties  promise/in  the  event  of  success,  to 
execute  the  recent  laws  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter. 
The  manipulators  of  Conventions  and  Caucuses  perhaps 
already  find  that  the  springs  of  their  machinery  are  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  weakness.    Competitive  examina- 
tions and  official  fixity  of  tenure  would,  if  they  become 
universal  and  permanent,  disarm  the  most  skilful  operators. 
Since  the  first  establishment  of  General  Jackson's  principle 
that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,  posts  in  the  public 
service  have  been  openly  distributed  or  promised  in  pay- 
ment for  votes.    If  the  spoils  are  henceforth  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  Examiners,  the 
currency  which  has  been  employed  in  political  transactions 
will  have  been  effectually  demonetized.    The  change  is  for 
the  present  only  inchoate  or  impending.    Veteran  practi- 
tioners observe  with  pleasure  and  sympathy  that  almost  all 
office-holders  support  the  re-election  of  the  President,  in 
apparent  confidence  that  their  loyalty  will  not   be  un- 
rewarded.   It  is  not  known  whether  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent would  imitate  his  predecessors  in  former  times  by 
substituting  followers  of  his  own  for  all  Republican  holders  of 
office.    As  far  as  the  higher  posts  are  concerned,  he  would 
be  held  in  check  by  the  Senate,  which  still  maintains  a 
small  Republican  majority;  but  he  will  assuredly  be  urged 
by  his  followers  to  give  them  an  ample  share  of  the  good 
things  which  have  now  for  many  years  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Republicans.    The  custom,  though  it  may  have  been  par- 
tially affected  by  Civil  Service  Reform  Bills,  has  not  been 


NCE  more  on  Tuesday  the  policy  of  being  instant, 
in   season   and  out  of  season,  in  demanding  ex- 
planations from  the  Government  as  to  its  Egyptian  schemes 
was  justified  of  its  works.    Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
speech  may  have  had  drawbacks,  but  it  certainly  elicited 
from   Lord  Edmond   Fitzmaurice   two   remarkable  dis- 
closures.    With  the  very   worst   grace   in   the  world, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  admitted  that 
General  Graham's  force  was  going  to  try  to  find  Osman 
Digma  to  give  him  a  third  beating  ;  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment regarded  the  keeping  open  or  opening  of  the  road 
from  Souakim  to  Berber  as  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Of  course  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  when  his  avowals 
were  put  into  plain  language  for  him  by  Mr.  Gorst  and  Mr. 
Cowen,  protested  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
less  skilful  members  of  the  Government  imitate  freely  then- 
leader's  license  of  disclaimer ;  but  they  omit  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this  evolution  by  their  leader's  admirable  ambiguity 
of  language.     A  plain  blunt  statement  is  not  to  be  got 
out  of  by  an  equally  plain  and  blunt  denial  of  having 
stated  it.    But  not  even  the  arts  of  the  Prime  Minister  or 
of  his  own  predecessor  in  the  responsible  office  of  dressing 
up  foreign  facts  for  home  consumption  could  have  saved  Lord 
Edmond.    The  news  which  arrived  next  day  by  telegraph, 
unintelligible  on  any  other  hypothesis,  is  intelligible  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  Government  has   done  what  Lord 
Edmond  first  said  they  intended  to  do,  and  then  said  that 
he  did  not  say  they  intended  to  do.     The  weary  and 
wondering  troops  who,  if  the  Government  had  heeded  what 
was  plainly  set  before  them,  would  have  been  at  Berber  and 
Khartoum  in  January,  have  once  more  set  forward  to 
cover   the    thrice   travelled  ground   between  Souakim 
and  Tamanieb,  in  order  to  kill  more  Arabs  if  the  Arabs 
would  come  and  be  killed,  and  to  come  back  again  if  the 
Arabs  declined  to  come  and  be  killed.    The  Arabs  did 
decline  to  be  killed  in  any  numbers,  and  the  force  came  or 
is  coming  back  again.  As  the  capture  of  Souakim  by  Osman 
is  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  considered  now  likely  even  by 
English  Radicals  who  support  the  Government,  this  move- 
ment would  be  inexplicable  but  for  Lord  Edmond's  unwilling 
frankness.    As  it  is,  it  appears  that  it  is  after  a  manner  ex- 
plicable. The  troops  went  to  find  and  beat  Osman  once  more, 
and  they  went  to  open  the  route  to  Berber  with  the  aid  of  the 
friendly  tribes.  By  this  time  these  friendly  tribes  are  known 
pretty  well.    They  are  and  will  be  friendly  as  far  as  English 
power  is  visibly  shown,  and  no  further.  Therefore,  if  the  road 
to  Berber  is  to  be  opened  with  their  aid,  it  will  be  opened  by 
them  in  conjunction  with  English  troops  and  not  otherwise. 
It  could  have  been,  and  should  have  been,  opened  in  the 
same  fashion  three  months  ago.    But  it  would  then  have 
been  done  in  the  cold  season,  not  in  the  hot  season,  and  in 
all  probability  with  insignificant  bloodshed,  instead  of  with  a 
preliminary  deluge  of  blood.    That  is  the  difference  between 
the  ways  of  Prometheus  and  the  ways  of  Epimetheus. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  further  disadvantage  in  the 
Epimethean  fashion  of  acting.  Not  only  is  it  more  difficult 
and  costly  to  do  things  as  afterthoughts,  but  it  occasionally 
becomes  impossible  to  do  them.  Readers  of  the  telegrams 
from  Souakim  on  Thursday  morning  must  have  been  of  a 
sanguine  disposition  if  they  were  hopeful  as  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  programme  of  which  the  Government  have 
allowed  glimpses.  It  is  generally  held  that  in  about  a 
fortnight  action,  by  English  troops,  in  this  particular  part 
of  the  Soudan  (which  is  either  in,  or  close  to,  the  very 
hottest  district  of  the  whole  earth)  will  become  impracti- 
cable. The  accounts  of  the  newspaper  Correspondents  seem 
to  show  that  it  has  already  become  foolhardy  to  the  extent 
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filmost  of  madness.  That  there  may  have  been  some  sham- 
ming among  the  hundreds  of  men  who  fell  out  on  Tuesday 
is  possible,  for  the  troops  are  known  not  to  be  best 
pleased  with  the  aimless  and  unexplained,  but  ex- 
ceptionally severe,  work  on  which  they  have  been  set. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  a  very  comforting  or  satisfactory 
explanation  in  itself,  and  it  is  besides  certain  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The  cruel  folly  of 
keeping  a  small  force  unrelieved,  unreinforced,  imperfectly 
and  improperly  equipped,  and  composed  in  large  part  of 
men  who  have  already  had  their  full  share  of  exposure  to 
the  weakening  effects  of  Eastern  climate,  marching  and 
counter- marching  in  such  a  furnace  when  England  possesses 
thousands  and  scores  of  thousands  of  troops  admirably  suited 
for  the  work,  would  need  no  exposing  if  it  were  not  the  act 
of  an  immaculate  Govei'nment  and  a  more  immaculate 
Prime  Minister.  As  it  is,  the  patience  which  has  received 
unmoved  the  greatest  slaughter  of  enemies  for  the  least 
intelligible  cause  recorded  in  the  recent  annals  of  English 
warfare  may  possibly  be  extended  to  this  reckless  harassing 
and  jeopardizing  of  English  troops.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
bold  man  who  cared  to  stand  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  shoes, 
should  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Arabs  inflict  any 
disaster  on  General  Graham's  wearied  and  overtasked  | 
handful  of  men.  For  the  present  there  is  no  immediate  | 
danger  of  this,  as  the  Arabs  have  refrained  from  all  but 
nominal  resistance.  But  no  one  who  reads  the  tele- 
grams  above  referred  to,  and  who  remembers  Tamasi,  can 
say  that  such  a  disaster  is  out  of  the  question,  though  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  is  improbable.  The  risk  is  run,  as 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  said,  for  the  sake  of  opening 
the  road  to  Berber.  It  may  be  more  than  doubted  whether 
at  the  present  moment  that  opening  is  physically  possible. 
And  if  it  is  not,  General  Gordon  and  Khartoum  must 
simply  be  left  to  the  enemies  who  at  the  latest  news  sur- 
rounded and  threatened  them,  and  who  would  certainly  be 
encouraged  by  the  intelligence  that  the  English  generals 
who  threatened  to  go  to  Berber  cannot  get  there.  The 
time  which  would  have  enabled  troops  to  be  sent  by  the 
long  way  up  the  Nile  has  been  lost  just  as  the  time  for 
sending  them  by  the  short  Souakim-Berber  route  has 
been  lost.  Everywhere  the  Procrastination  Department 
has  achieved  a  brilliant  success,  a  success  which  should  be 
the  less  grudged  that  it  is  the  one  single  department  of  the 
present  Government's  administration  which  has  been  so 
favoured.  It  is  true  that,  as  it  in  a  way  pervades  and  in- 
fluences all  other  departments,  they  may  claim  a  share  of 
its  success. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  no  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  audacity  or  the  blindness  of  party  spirit  than 
the  complacency  with  which  not  a  few  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  contemplate  the  blunders  of  their  leaders 
in  this  matter.  It  would  puzzle  the  most  generous  apologist 
to  devise  any  coherent  series  of  explanations  or  excuses  for 
the  Government  policy,  regard  being  had  to  historical  truth. 
On  the  principles  of  their  original  statements,  General 
Graham's  expedition  had  no  locus  standi  on  Soudanese 
ground  at  all  except  to  defend  the  walls  of  Souakim.  On 
the  principles  of  intelligent  policy,  it  should  have  been  sent 
three  months  earlier.  On  the  principles  of  military  science 
and  of  common  sense,  it  should  have  been  differently  com- 
posed, differently  equipped,  and  have  pursued  from  the  first 
a  clear  and  definite  line  of  action.  Turn  from  Souakim 
to  Khartoum,  and  the  same  paltering,  the  same  hesitation — 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  chief  apologists  of  the 
Ministry — shows  itself.  It  was  understood  that  General 
Gordon  went  out  with  an  absolute  carte  blanche  to  use  the 
means  be  might  think  best,  and  the  very  first  important 
proposition  he  makes — the  appointment  of  Zobeir — is 
refused  by  the  Government  which  has  sent  him  as  a  lamb 
among  wolves.  It  was  understood  that  every  demand  of 
his  for  support  would  be  granted,  and  yet  the  "  British 
"  troops,"  to  whom  he  has  repeatedly  referred  in  his  pro- 
clamations, are  not  on  their  way,  and  apparently  cannot  be 
got  on  that  way.  The  remarkable  mission  of  two  English 
officers  to  Berber  with  money  but  without  troops,  which  is 
now  announced,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  compliance 
with  his  wishes ;  but  it  seems  to  indicate  that  General 
Graham  will  not  leave  Souakim  just  yet.  To  the 
military  as  to  the  political  historian,  the  steps  taken 
in  the  Soudan  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  up  to 
this  time  must,  taken  by  themselves,  and  regarded  as 
parts  of  a  general  and  intelligent  design,  ever  remain  a 
hopeless  enigma,  an  enigma  only  to  be  matched  in  hope- 
lessness by  the  Gladstonian  policy  in  Egypt  proper.  Yet 


any  discussion  of  these  things  in  the  proper  assembly  for 
their  discussion,  any  prayer  for  light,  any  remonstrance  with 
the  mixture  of  rashness  and  reluctance  which  is  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  Government  policy,  is  howled  at  by 
Radicals  of  a  certain  type  as  treason  in  their  fellow-Badicals 
and  faction  in  Tories.  To  play  pranks  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  to  tinker  the  franchise  and  potter  with 
registration  and  redistribution — things  which  not  a  few  candid 
Radicals  in  private  conversation  will  acknowledge  to  be  of 
no  import  whatever  save  a  party  import — is  applauded  as 
real  statesmanship.  To  squander  the  blood  of  English 
soldiers  in  streams  and  of  Arabs  in  oceans,  to  play  chuck- 
farthing  with  the,  interests  of  the  country,  to  wait  on  Pro- 
vidence in  the  hope  apparently  that  Providence  will  some- 
how be  kind  enough  to  recall  the  gift  which  England  can- 
not manage,  this,  perhaps,  is  statesmanship  too. 


LEASEHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

r  I  THE  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is,  as  might  be 
-L  expected,  fructifying  in  the  imagination  of  theorists, 
more  or  less  sincere,  and  of  political  adventurers.  The 
more  audacious  Socialists  affect  to  justify  wholesale  robbery 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  beneficial  puiposes  to  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of  revenue  might  be 
applied  if  it  were  only  released  from  the  encumbrance  of 
private  ownership.  Other  projectors,  at  the  same  time  less 
consistent  and  less  dishonest,  propose  to  interfere  in  detail 
with  proprietary  rights  for  the  supposed  advantage  of  the 
community  or  of  certain  classes.  Some  changes  in  leasehold 
tenure  may,  perhaps,  be  fit  subjects  for  remedial  legislation ; 
but  Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill,  as  it  was  introduced,  con- 
tained flagrantly  unjust  provisions,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  language  was  justly  stigmatized  by  a  member 
of  his  own  party  as  rank  and  cynical  communism.  The 
denunciation  by  a  member  of  a  ducal  family  of  the  owner 
of  Belgrave  Square  may  'be  described  in  the  language 
which  Johnson  applied  to  another  anomalous  performance. 
"  It  is  not  -well  done  ;  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  should 
"  be  done  at  all."  Practical  paradoxes  generally  attain  their 
principal  object  by  making  bystanders  stare.  In  serious 
argument  Belgrave  Square  would  not  have  been  chosen  as 
an  instance  of  bad  administration.  If  all  urban  freeholds 
were  administered  like  the  Westminster  estate,  many  of 
the  arguments  which  were  urged  against  leasehold  tenure 
would  become  inapplicable.  Petty  speculators  who  run 
up  flimsy  suburban  houses  would  continue  their  operations 
if  they  were  compelled  first  to  buy  the  land,  and  then 
to  sell  the  houses  when  they  were  completed.  The  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract  between  landlords 
and  lessees  would,  as  far  as  it  has  any  meaning,  be  equally 
applicable  to  vendors  and  purchasers  of  land,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  commodity.  It  is  true  that  owners  in  the  City 
or  in  Kensington  enjoy  a  monopoly ;  but,  all  property, 
real  or  personal,  is  equally  exclusive.  If  a  man's  business 
makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  premises  in  Blooms- 
bury  or  in  Southwark,  he  would  be  as  much  compelled  to 
pay  the  price  of  a  freehold,  if  such  a  tenure  were  universal, 
as  to  hire  the  buildings  at  a  rent  fixed  by  competition  under 
the  system  which  now  prevails. 

Scarcely  any  speaker  in  the  late  debate  ventured  to  sup- 
port the  scheme  of  compulsory  purchase  at  the  instance  of 
any  existing  tenant  who  might  have  an  unexpired  term  of 
twenty  years.  A  prospective  enactment  to  the  same  effect, 
though  it  would  be  less  flagrantly  unjust,  would  cause  the 
greatest  inconvenience.  The  objection  which  has  been  urged 
against  agricultural  tenant-right  applies  equally  to  houses ; 
though  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  has  not 
proposed,  like  the  agitators  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  to 
confer  a  perpetuity  on  the  tenant  without  compensation. 
In  either  case  the  owner,  if  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
occupy  his  house  or  his  land,  would  be  prevented  from 
letting  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  losing  it  altogether.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  possible  to  evade  Mr.  Broadhurst's  legis- 
lation by  letting  houses  for  nineteen  years;  but  all  the 
evils  which  are  attributed  to  leasehold  tenure  would  be 
aggravated  by  limitation  of  the  customary  term.  The 
option  of  purchase  is,  according  to  the  Bill,  not  re- 
ciprocal. It  is  true  that  in  that  case  compulsion  would 
be  often  impracticable.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Broadhurst's 
measure  is  intrinsically  and  necessarily  unequal.  The  Bill 
expressly  provided  for  the  non-allowance  of  the  percentage 
which  is  usually  added  to  the  cost  of  land  taken  for 
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public  purposes.  The  tribunal  by  which  the  purchase- 
money  was  to  be  assessed  was  required  to  assume,  in 
contradiction  to  the  fact,  that  the  transaction  was  on  both 
sides  voluntary.  Up  to  the  present  time  Parliament  has 
constantly  refused  expropriation  for  the  benefit  of  private 
persons.  The  issue  has  frequently  been  raised  when  railway 
companies  have  promoted  lines  to  single  collieries  with  the 
proposed  result  of  extinguishing  way-leaves.  If  the  practice 
were  altered  or  reversed,  it  would  be  a  strange  proceeding 
to  give  purchasing  lessees  more  favourable  terms  than  those 
which  are  granted  to  a  public  company  or  a  corporation. 

One  advocate  of  the  measure  urged  as  an  argument  in  its 
favour  the  assertion  that  it  was  desired  in  Scotland  ;  yet  it 
is  notorious  that  in  that  country  building  land  is  almost 
always  alienated  in  perpetuity  to  freeholders  who  pay  few 
duties  or  ground-rent  s  to  the  superior  or  lessor.  The  custom 
might  perhaps  be  advantageously  extended  beyond  a  limited 
number  of  districts  in  England,  where  a  similar  tenure  has 
been  found  expedient;  but  it  is  seldom  the  business  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  with  voluntary  arrangements. 
There  must  be  economical  reasons  for  a  custom  which  has 
become  general.  It  appears  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  more  objectionable  tenure  of  leases  for  lives 
still  survives.  The  combination  of  a  suzerainty  with  a 
duration  of  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  years  seems  to  serve 
no  useful  purpose. 

Both  the  Scotch  and  the  English  systems  have  hitherto 
been  recommended  by  the  almost  perfect  security  which 
they  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  fee-duty  or  ground- 
rent.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  inaccurately 
stated  that  the  main  object  of  the  London  freeholder  was 
to  obtain  the  largest  possible  ground-rent.  It  is  true  that, 
as  long  leases  fall  in,  ground-rent  is  almost  always  raised ; 
but  the  owners  are  prudent  enough  to  take  care  that  it 
bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  the  premises. 
The  rack-rent,  if  it  has  not  been  commuted  in  the  form  of 
purchase-money,  is  for  the  most  part  payable  to  the  first 
lessee.  The  reversion,  if  it  comes  into  the  market,  commands 
but  a  small  price  during  the  earlier  years  of  a  long  lease, 
though  the  hope  of  enriching  remote  descendants  may  pro- 
bably have  a  tendency  to  maintain  the  practice  of  granting 
terminable  leases.  As  the  Attorney-General  showed, 
Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  would  have  sometimes  vested  the 
reversion  in  the  occupier  for  a  nominal  price.  It  is  possible 
that  the  recent  agitation  against  the  rights  of  urban  as  of 
rural  proprietors  may  induce  some  landlords  to  sell  their 
property  instead  of  reletting  it  at  the  termination  of 
existing  leases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  finding  safe  investments  may  serve  as  a  reason  for  the 
retention  of  ground  rents  and  of  terminable  or  perpetual 
leases. 

In  the  more  prosperous  parts  of  London  there  is  probably 
but  a  moderate  demand  for  freehold  houses.  If  the  great 
metropolitan  estates  were  broken  up,  they  would  for  the 
most  part  be  bought  by  speculative  builders  or  contractors, 
though  in  some  instances  occupiers  might  wish  to  become 
absolute  owners.  Only  a  certain  number  of  residents  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  regard  London  as  the  permanent 
home  of  their  families  ;  and  provident  householders,  before 
they  effected  a  purchase,  would  remember  the  changes  of 
local  fashion  which  are  perhaps  not  yet  exhausted.  Fifty 
years  ago,  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  judges  who  now 
swarm  in  South  Kensington  were  content  to  live  in  the 
roomy  streets  and  squares  of  Bloomsbury.  Since  that  time 
the  respectable  district  on  the  north  of  Hyde  Park  has 
flourished,  and  perhaps  begun  to  fade.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
and  his  supporters  would,  perhaps,  disclaim  any  special 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  richer  classes  of  occupiers. 
The  fragile  and  ill-drained  tenements  which  are  run  up  in 
the  suburbs  for  the  use  of  clerks  and  artisans  are  undoubtedly 
not  conducive  to  health  or  comfort ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  the  purchase  of  lots  of  building  land  by 
speculators  with  the  intention  of  sub-letting  houses  when  they 
have  been  constructed  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Modes  of 
dealing  with  property  which  have  been  widely  adopted  are 
always  the  result  of  economic  causes.  Arbitrary  interference 
invariably  tends  to  check  both  cheapness  and  convenience. 

The  outskirts  of  some  manufacturing  towns  consist  of 
cottages  which  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  actual  occu- 
piers. _  The  laws  which  regulate  the  tenure  of  land  are  the 
i-ame  in  Birmingham  and  in  Leeds  as  in  London ;  and  the 
provincial  freeholders  have  not  acquired  then-  possessions 
by  the  legislative  expropriation  of  former  lessors.  If  the 
circumstances  differ,  it  is  idle  to  complain  that  the  results 
are  not  identical.    One  obvious  peculiarity  of  London  con- 


sists in  the  high  value  of  land,  and  in  the  consequent  waste 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  construction  of  houses  only 
large  enough  for  the  occupation  of  single  families  of  the  poorer 
class.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  large  buildings,  such  as 
those  of  the  Peabody  or  Waterlow  trustees,  are  incomparably 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  separate  cottages.  Neither 
Mr.  Broadhurst  nor  his  competitor,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  appeared  to  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
complicated  questions  which  would  still  arise  if  the  rights  of 
house-owners  were  summarily  abolished.  Almost  all  the  other 
speakers  in  the  debate  admitted  the  impracticable  crudity 
of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  proposals,  though  the  division  repre- 
sented a  vague  and  inaccurate  belief  that  the  scheme  might 
perhaps  be  rendered  just  and  practicable  by  alterations  of 
detail.  If  it  were  proved  that  the  system  of  building 
leases  was  injurious  to  the  community,  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  endeavouring  to  prohibit  the  future  existence 
of  a  mischievous  tenure.  The  proposed  remedy  of  allowing 
the  occupier  at  his  pleasure  to  buy  out  the  landlord  in- 
volved a  confession  that  no  rational  plea  for  establishing  a 
change  of  system  had  yet  been  devised. 


ANDORRA. 

THE  dispute  which  has   arisen  between  France  and 
Spain — a  controversy  which  can  hardly  have  any  im- 
portant consequences — on  the  subject  of  Andorra  must  have- 
led  many  readers  of  the  newspapers  to  ask  themselves  what 
there  could  be  to  dispute  about.    It  is  true  that  at  the 
present  time  the  French  nation,  disabled  by  the  arms  and 
by  the  diplomacy  of  Germany  from  throwing  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  finds  its  satisfaction  in  threatening  or  attack- 
ing, on  any  or  no  pretext  whatever,  those  countries  from 
which  a  serious  resistance  is  not  to  be  expected.  The 
public  opinion  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  severe  lessons 
which  the  country  has  received,  has  not  yet  reconciled  itself 
to  the  patent  fact  that  France  is  no  longer  able  to  dictate  to 
her  neighbours  and  to  the  world  at  large.    But  the  illusions 
which  have  beguiled  the  French  mind  from  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  are  such  as  do  not 
die  easily.    To  be  the  great  nation,  to  have  the  lead  in  the 
politics  of  the  world,  to  determine  its  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  of  France,  was  the  ambition  of  half  a 
dozen   generations  of  Frenchmen.    It  was  an  ambition 
fed  and  worked  upon  by  nearly  every  French  statesman. 
In  Europe,  Asia,  and   America,  the   attempt   was  per- 
sistently made  to  render  France  the  predominating  Power 
in   the   world.     During   the  last   century  the   plans  of 
France  for  founding  an  Empire  in  Asia  and  America  were 
frustrated  by  England,  and  in  the  present  century  her  pre- 
ponderance in  Europe,  at  one  moment  almost  complete, 
has  been  overthrown.    It  is  now  impossible  for  the  most 
imaginative  of  French  patriots  to  think  that  France  can 
play  the  same  part  in  European  affairs  which  she  could 
play  when  surrounded  by  weak,  decrepit,   and  divided 
neighbours.    Her  neighbours  are  now  either  strong  States, 
too  strong  to  be  lightly  assailed,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  small  States  the  maintenance  of  whose  integrity 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Great  Powers.    These  facts  have 
more  and  more,  within  the  last  few  years,  driven  the  French 
Government  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  French  people, 
or  the  financial  interests  of  French  trader's,  by  seeking  in- 
fluence in  new  directions.  The  action  of  France  in  Tonquin, 
Tunis,  and  Madagascar  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  her 
favourite  part  in  Europe  is  played  out.    Still,  something 
maybe  done  even  in  Europe;  and  to  assert  French  in- 
fluence on  the  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  may  be  some  kind 
of  consolation  for  not  being  able  any  longer  to  assert  it  on 
the  Rhine  or  beyond  the  Alps. 

^  Andorra  is  one  of  the  few  European  States  which,  like 
San  Marino  and  Monaco,  have  not  been  absorbed  into  the 
larger  countries  of  the  same  speech  and  blood  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  But  it  diners  from  San  Marino  and 
Monaco  in  the  fact  that  its  frontiers  touch  those  of  two 
other  countries.  When  Cracow  was  annexed  by  Austria 
in  1846,  the  disturbance  which  the  act  produced  in  the 
diplomatic  world  was  due  to  the  impression  which  it  made 
that  the  Treaties  of  1815  were  no  longer  to  be  held  binding 
Otherwise  it  might  have  been  incorporated  by  Austria 
almost  without  notice.  The  only  reason  why  the  tiny 
Republic  of  San  Marino  does  not  now  form  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  is  that  its  existence  as  an  independent 
State  does  no  harm  to  anybody,  and  that  its  union  with 
Italy  would  do  no  appreciable  good  to  anybody. 
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Andorra  is  the  debatable  land  between  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that,  after  the  recent  irrita- 
tion caused  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  by  the  unpleasant 
"events  which  attended  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Spain 
to  Paris,  any  trilling  difference  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  The  "  Andorra  question,"  as 
it  has  been  called  in  the  telegrams,  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
smallest.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  Andorra  furnishes  a  con- 
venient base  of  operations  and  place  of  refuge  for  smugglers, 
robbers,  and  all  that  class  of  persons  who  are  "  wanted  " 
by  the  police.  The  reason  why  France  is  more  interested 
in  the  matter  than  Spain  is,  apart  from  French  love  of 
interference,  that  France,  as  the  richer  country,  has  probably 
suffered  more  than  Spain  from  those  who  find  Andorra  a 
convenient  residence  or  halting-place.  The  natives  them- 
selves are,  from  all  accounts,  a  people  remarkably  simple, 
honest,  and  industrious.  Their  history  and  their  relations 
to  the  two  countries  are  very  curious.  The  "State"  of 
Andorra,  if  one  can  apply  the  name  to  a  district  resembling 
the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  said,  in  popular  story, 
to  have  been  "founded"  by  Charlemagne.  According 
to  the  legend,  which  may  have  had  a  foundation  of  fact, 
the  independence  of  Andorra  was  granted  by  Charlemagne 
in  return  for  the  services  which  the  natives  rendered  to 
him  in  the  wars  with  the  infidels  by  which  he  extended 
the  southern  frontiers  of  his  Empire  to  the  Ebro.  At 
the  same  time  the  "  suzerainty "  over  Andorra  was  con- 
ferred on  the  neighbouring  Bishop  of  Urgel.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  bishops  were  then  persons  of  more  territorial 
importance  than  they  now  are,  in  Spain  or  elsewhere. 
The  rights  conferred  by  Charlemagne  were  confirmed  by 
Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Four  centuries  later,  the  Comte  de 
Foix  was  also  invested  with  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over 
Andorra,  the  already  existing  rights  of  the  Bishop  of 
Urgel  being  expressly  reserved.  The  Counts  of  Foix  be- 
came in  the  course  of  time  Counts  of  Bearn  and  Kings  of 
Navarre ;  and,  when  Henry  IV.  came  to  the  throne  of 
France,  his  ancestral  rights  over  the  little  peasant  com- 
munity became  vested  in  the  French  Crown.  With  what 
justice  those  who  are  proud  that  their  grandfathers  de- 
stroyed the  French  monarchy,  and  appealed  from  documents 
and  inherited  rights  to  nature  and  reason,  can  now  found 
their  pretensions  on  these  self-same  documents  and  inherited 
rights  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  According  to  reason  and  nature, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Andorra  should  be  Spanish.  The 
little  Republic  lies  south  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  language  is 
a  dialect  of  Spanish ;  the  people  are,  and  always  have  been, 
mainly  of  Spanish  blood ;  all  their  traditions  associate  them 
with  Spain.  If  inheritance  is  to  decide  the  matter,  then  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  and  his  successors,  the  present  Orleans 
Princes,  would  be  those  who  would  divide  the  sovereignty 
of  Andorra  with  the  Bishop  of  Urgel.  It  is  stupid  to  have 
recourse  to  this  principle  in  one  case  and  to  repudiate  it  in 
another — to  turn  out,  on  the  ground  that  mere  technical 
right  is  of  no  value,  a  dynasty  which  had  ruled  for  centuries 
in  France,  and  then  appeal,  in  a  controversy  with  a  foreign 
country,  to  documents  which  at  home  are  treated  as  nothing 
better  than  old  parchment. 

Perhaps  the  pleasure  of  baiting  a  Bishop  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  present  Cabinet  in 
France.  We  read  that  the  negotiations  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  French  Government  have  been  marked  by  great 
courtesy.  In  this  case  we  may  safely  conjecture  that  the 
soft  answer  was  on  the  side  of  the  Bishop.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reason  whatever  why  France  should  have  any  rights  at 
all  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Spain  neither  is  nor  is  likely  to 
be  a  dangerous  enemy  to  France.  The  only  time  when  she 
was  so  was  when  Spain  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  Empire 
of  Charles  V.  Since  then  Spain  has  not  been  an  ag- 
gressor, but  rather  on  account  of  its  possessions  the  bone 
of  contention  between  other  Powers.  France  has  every  reason 
to  be  happy  at  home.  Nobody  wants  to  attack  or  molest 
her  in  any  way.  She  is  in  many  respects  the  most  happily 
situated  country  in  Europe.  There  is,  if  not  greater  wealth, 
at  least  more  diffused  wealth  in  France  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  The  problems  which  an  expanding  popu- 
lation brings  with  it  are  of  less  importance  in  France  than 
elsewhere.  The  population  of  France  remains  stationary ;  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  French  desire  to  have  a  colonial 
empire,  or  to  exercise  that  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
which  an  expanding  country  can  and  must  exercise  are  denied 
to  her.  But  there  are  in  France  means  for  a  prosperous 
nationallife  which  hardly  existinany  other  country.  The  mere 
iact  that  her  population  does  not  increase,  though  it  shuts 


her  out  from  the  great  politics  of  the  world,  ensures  her  a 
freedom  from  the  troubles  which  perplex  the  statesmen  of 
growing  countries.  Only  it  is  essential  that  Frenchmen 
should  recognize  facts ;  that  they  should  give  up  old  illu- 
sions, which  history  has  shown  to  be  no  more  than  empty 
dreams ;  and  that  they  should  be  content  to  play  the 
honourable  part  which  is  always  open  to  any  nation  if  it  is 
at  once  gifted  and  modest.  The  dominating  part  which 
France  once  played  is  gone  for  her,  as  for  all  other  nations ; 
and  in  this  question  of  Andorra,  as  in  others,  France  will 
find  the  principle  of  give  and  take  to  be  the  wisest.  France 
is  so  isolated  that  she  cannot  afford  even  to  quarrel  with 
Spain. 


THE  CATTLE  BILL. 

r|H!E  machine  of  Parliamentary  government,  as  it  is 
-L  understood  by  our  present  rules,  is  like  the  ill- horsed 
hansom  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  It  cannot  be 
set  going  without  a  great  deal  of  shoving  and  pushing  at 
the  wheels,  to  a  chorus  of  shouting,  rattling  of  sticks  in 
hats,  and  even  blasphemy.  When  voluntary  assistance  is  at 
hand,  the  vehicle  can  be  got  under  way  and  despatched 
on  its  erratic  course  easily  enough.  "When  cabby  is  left 
to  his  own  resources,  then  a  dreadful  pother  of  strong 
language  is  kept  overhead.  There  is  a  despatching  of 
small  boys  to  public-houses,  desperate  appeals  and 
lavish  offers  of  beer  are  made  to  the  passer-by,  and  there 
the  cab  sticks  with  its  backing  hack,  a  spectacle  to  loafers 
and  nursery-maids.  Even  so  is  it  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet  when  a  Bill  has  to  be  driven  through  the  Houses. 
Nothing  can  be  done  till  the  momentum  is  given  by 
meetings,  deputations,  and  infinite  clamour  of  outsiders. 
It  has  now  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  first  thing 
a  Minister  has  to  do  is  to  look  about  for  a  mob  to  push 
behind.  He  must  summon  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  to 
help  on  his  work,  and,  if  they  do  not  come  (and  they  are 
certainly  becoming  very  restive),  then,  by  way  of  terrifying 
opponents,  it  must  be  roundly  asserted  that  they  are  really 
coming.  In  the  meantime  an  air  of  plausibility  is  given  to 
the  dreadful  threat  by  dressing  up  the  most  imposing  bogies. 
All  the  Ministers  together  declare  that  the  country  is 
clamouring  for  the  Franchise  Bill.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
in  the  habit  of  saying  three  or  four  times  a  week  that  there 
is  a  deep  and  earnest  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  voters  as 
to  the  pressing  necessity  of  his  particular  measure.  Now 
Brutus  is  an  honourable  man,  and  is,  of  course,  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  every  word  he  utters;  but  to  those 
of  us  who  have  not  the  good  luck  to  have  access  to  his 
exceptional  sources  of  information,  the  existence  of  this 
popular  persuasion  seems  at  least  doubtful.  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  we  should  need  to  learn  it  at  second- 
hand. Very  juvenile  politicians  can  remember  agita- 
tions which  contrived  to  assert  themselves  in  a  most 
unmistakable  way  and  had  no  need  to  be  revealed  by 
Ministers.  There  are  meetings  held  all  over  the  country, 
and  deputations  come  up  to  recommend  this,  and  protest 
against  that,  but  somehow  they  do  not  ring  so  true  as  they 
used  to  do  when  Mr.  Plimsoll  was  a  reality  and  the 
Bulgarian  a  pet.  When  we  hear  that  the  sailors  of  a 
second-rate  port  have  held  a  meeting  and  unanimously  voted 
that  the  Shipping  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, and  have  utterly  abhorred  the  notion  of  a  Select 
Committee,  nobody  is  much  impressed.  It  is  so  very 
doubtful  whether  the  honest  fellows  know  the  difference 
between  the  two  things,  and  then  their  votes  are  so  much 
like  an  echo  of  noises  heard  long  ago  in  Birmingham — the 
new  "  other  place"  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
now  to  keep  its  eye. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  country — the  poor  country  which 
is  at  every  agitator's  beck  and  call — not  content  with  being 
wildly  excited  by  the  Franchise  and  Shipping  Bills,  is 
fiercely  intent  on  seeing  the  Cattle  Bill  carried.  Of  course 
it  is  not  the  measure  now  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  revised  and  corrected  form,  but  the  first  edition  which 
has  won  the  hearts  of  the  familiar  spirits  of  our  wonder- 
working Ministers.  The  country  has  come  in  a  body  to  ask 
Mr.  Forster  to  tell  Mr.  Dodson  that  it  wants  the  first  Bill, 
the  whole  of  the  first  B01,  and  nothing  but  the  first  Bill. 
The  member  for  Bradford  has  taken  the  message,  and  has 
given  voice  to  the  desire  of  the  country  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, and  now  we  know  that  there  is  yet  another  agita- 
tion to  be  taken  into  account.  "We  live  in  an  age  of  curious 
little  enthusiasms,  but  this  cult  of  Mr.  Dodson's  Bill — or 
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is  it  Lord  Carlingford's  ?— is  the  funniest  idol-worship  we 
have  yet  seen.    It  has  shot  up  more  swiftly  than  Jack's 
beanstalk.    Yesterday  it  was  not,  and  now  it  overshadows 
the  country,  at  least  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
say   so.     Then  the  nature  of  the  worship  is  as  won- 
derful as  its  rapid  growth.     The  country  is,  it  seems, 
greatly  moved  on  behalf  of  two  clauses  of  a  little  Bill 
introduced  at  the  last  moment  and  very  unwillingly  by 
a  Ministry  in  abject  fear  of  mutiny  in  its  own°camp. 
When  Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  his  moderation,  which  he 
does  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth  on  the  subject,  he  very 
frankly  confesses  that  he  does  not  like  the  original  Bill.  He 
and  his  friends  think  it  a  dangerous  measure.    They  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it,  and  they  do  think  it  will  lead  to 
mischief.    Nevertheless,  they  are  prepared  to  support  it, 
because,  after  the  vote  of  last  Session,  something  had  to  be 
done;  because,  if  the  Ministry  played  at  being  deaf  it 
would  certainly  have  its  attention  aroused  in  an  unpleasant 
fashion  by  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest  ■ 
and  because,  whatever  mischief  the  Bill  may  do,  anything 
is  better  than  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet0 
Now  as  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  A.  Arnold,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the 
deputations  are,  on  their  own  showing,  the  spokesmen  of 
the  country,  we  come  to  a  curious  result.    The  country  it 
seems,  is  prepared  to  accept  a  Bill  for  restricting  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  countries  not  free  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  provided  the  measure  is  wholly  the 
work  of  the  Ministry.     It  would,  so  its  alleged  repre- 
sentatives say,  rather  leave  the  thing  alone;  but  to  save 
Mr.  Gladstone  it  will  submit  to  a  disagreeable  neces- 
sity.   Only  let  him  say  that  he  smites  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  and  such  is  the  devotion  of  the  country  that  it  will 
kiss  the  rod.    All  it  asks  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  shall  choose 
%  ?W  there  aie  unflue«tionably  persons  official 

and  unofficial  to  whom  this  may  seem  credible ;  but,  to 
everybody  who  is  not  in  the  bodyguard  of  our  Mahdi,  it  is  i 
hard  of  belief.    The  English  people,  including  the  Scotch  ' 
will,  as  we  now  know,  accept  much  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  submit  to 
the  rifling  of  its  breeches'  pocket.    Its  mansuetude,  as 
described  for  our  edification,  surpasses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
saints.     Before  we  believe  that  Leviathan  has  presented 
his  nostrils  for  the  hook  so  humbly  as  this,  we  should  like  1 
to  have  better  security  than  the  word  of  Mr.  Forster 
who  has  voted  yes  after  speaking  no  too  often  of  late,  or  of 
MX  Arnold,  who  is  professedly  acting  against  his  own 
convictions  in  giving  any  support  to  the  Cattle  Bill  at  all. 

There  is  indeed,  nothing  in  all  this  theatrical  agitation 
which  need  scare  the  Opposition.    It  is  too  manifestly  a. 
mere  chimcera  bombinans  in  vacuo.    If  the  country  were 
really  frightened  at  the  Cattle  Bill,  and  disturbed  with 
fears  of  dear  meat,  it  would  not  be  so  gingerly  in  its  resist- 
ance.   It  would  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
measure,  and  say  so  plainly  enough.    Neither  would  the 
Bill  ever  have  been  heard  of  if  the  Ministry  had  not  known 
well  that  it  had  no  choice  but  to  take  steps  of  some  kind 
It  was  introduced  because  the  Cabinet  well  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  supported  in  any  further  atttempt  to  treat  the 
vote  of  last  Session  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  motion  as  if  it  had  never 
been  given.    Ministers  want  to  do  as  little  as  they  can,  and 
do  it  under  compulsion,  in  order  that,  if  at  any  future  time 
they  are  accused  of  not  sufficiently  considering  the  interests  I 
v    -l  Yn  P°Pulatlon>  the7  may  be  able  to  say  that  they  1 
submitted  to  pressure.    The  ncfeotty  agitation  now  being  : 
nursed  by  the  Ministerial  press  in  town  and  country  is  as  1 
much  a  makeshift  as  the  unamended  Bill.     A  popular 
movement  which  takes  so  much  count  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
Cabinet  is  a  very  half-hearted  business.  If  the  Bill  is  needed 
at  all,  it  should  be  effectual ;  and  to  be  that  it  must  make 
it  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  President  of  the  Council 
to  refuse  admittance  to  cattle  coming  from  countries  which 
cannot  show  a  clean  bill  of  health.    If  the  need  of  more 
stringent  legislation  has  been  proved,  and  if  it  has  not 
the  Hill  should  never  have  been  brought  in  at  all  then 
the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the'  Act  to  two '  years 
which  Ministers  are  striving  to  reintroduce  is  useless 
Ihe  only  reason  for  its  existence  is  their  wish  to  do  the  least 
they  can,  and  for  the  shortest  time.    Two  years  hence 
unless  their  hopes  are  more  modest  than  anybody  takes 
them  to  be,  they  expect  to  have  a  House  in  which  members 
who  think  like  Mr   Chaplin  may  be  safely  disregarded 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  compel  the  exclusion  of 
cattle  from  healthy  countries,  and  the  Ministry  has  already 
undertaken  to  exclude  those  which  come  from  those  which 
are  infected.    On  their  own  showing,  therefore,  ihey  may 
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reasonably  accept  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  amendments, 
and  their  private  motives  for  rejecting  them  afford  the 
Opposition  its  best  reason  for  insisting  that  they  should  be 


AMERICAN  COLLECTORS. 
"  ^HIS  is  where  our  money  goes,"  said  the  publisher  to 
J-   his  partner  when  they  dined  with   a  hospitable 
author.    "  This  is  where  our  books  go  to,"  a  European— 
and  especially  an  Englishman— may  say  when  he  reads 
the  series  of  little    books  on  the  Private  Libraries  of 
Philadelphia.    To  the  dweller  in  the  old  world,  whatever 
he  may  collect,   the   American    competitor  is  naturally 
odious.    We  do  not  know  that  the  American  market  has 
yet  developed  a  taste  for  Scarabs.    "  Gather  ye  scarabs 
"  while  ye  may  "  is,  therefore,  the  motto  of  every  one  of 
the  few  and  fortunate  amateurs  into  whose  hands  Mr 
Loftie's  pretty  Essay  of  Scarabs  has  fallen.  The  American 
is  probably  just  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  ignorance 
with  a  healthy  appetite  for  beetles  «  inscribed,"  like  the 
Virgihan  flower,  "  with  the  names  of  kings."    He  will  soon 
know  all  about  dates  and  glazes  and  dynasties,  and  refuse 
:  to   be  taken  in   by  a  sham  Scarab  of  Thotfmes  III 
!  Meantime  the  American  collector  chiefly  shows  his  vivacity 
I  in  the  matter  of  books.     He  has  raised  prices  three-  or 
:  fourfold  all  round  the  European  market.    He  has  privily 
j  suborned  certain  of  the  dealers  in  old  books  to  send  him  the 
I  cream  of  their  collections,  and  they  prefer  the  alien  dollar 
!  to  the  scanty  shilling  of  the  native  amateur.    What  the 
Americans  most  love  to  collect  are  old  books  about  their 
|  own  country.     Even  such  unattractive  looking  series  as 
the  Lettres  Edifiantes  sur  la  Nouvelle  France  are  hunted  for 
all  through  England   and   France  on  this  side   of  the 
Atlantic.    The  slimmest  and  dingiest  pamphlets  of  planters 
politicians,  missionaries,  and  Boston  ministers  are  bound  in 
morocco  and  fine  leather,  and  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  few  students  who  want  to  read  them.  Fortunately 
the  British  Museum  is  rich  in  Americana,  and  any  one 
who  can  face  the  atmosphere  of  the  Museum  Reading- 
room  may  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know.     But  to 
buy  books  touching  on  the  past  of  America,  on  the  native 
races,  and  on  the  "  pow- wowing  "  for  which  the  Puritans 
with  their  usual  intolerance)  fined  the  poor  Redskins 
has   become   practically  impossible.     These  treatises  go 
to  decorate  the  shelves  of  New  York  millionaires  who 
probably  never  read  them.     Ultimately  they  will  drift 
no  doubt,  into  American  public  libraries,  and  be  at  the' 
service  of  the  future  historian.     If  we  may  jud°-e  by 
modern  American  works  on  ancient  native  history  and 
native  beliefs,  the  old  Americana  are  collected  rather  than 
j  read  in  the  States.    They  have  been  made  to  throw  about 
I  as  much  light  on  the  past  of  the  native  peoples  as  Nankin 
,  porcelain  m  an  English  house  throws  on  the  mediaeval 
j  recoras  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

!     America  is  not  at  all  content  with  carrying  back  all  the 
books  which  touch,  even  faintly,  on  her  own  antiquities 
'  **er  C1tizens  are  keen  to  possess  whatever  is  valued  in 
Europe,  and,  as  some  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  have  a  perfect 
i  fury  for  autographs.    Many  a  British  scribbler,  wholly 
j  unknown  by  name  to  his  countrymen,  has  letters  from  bold 
i  young  ladies  "  on  Algonkin  Avenoo,"  maidens  as  enter- 
prising as  the  dauntless  daughter  of  the  carpenter  in  The 
j  Bread-toinners.    These  adventurous  ones  demand  his  euto- 
graph,  and  declare  that  they  will  certainly  come  to  see  him 
!  w!len  they  visit  Europe.     To  these  flattering  advances 
silence  is  the  only  safe  reply,  yet  the  British  author  goes 
round  with  a  sad,  weary  feeling  that  a  literary  lady's  heart  is 
wilting  "  on  Algonkin  Avenoo."    However,  the  owner  of 
the  heart  has  probably  more  responsive  correspondents,  and 
casts  her  net  widely  enough  to  catch  many  of  the  small 
try  oi  letters.    America  is  now  the  home  of  the  hated 
Grangente,  who  makes  up  one  bulky  and  larcenous  volume 
by  cutting   engravings  out  of  any  book  he  may  come 
across  and  binding  them  together  into  a  folio. 
«  ^f  W£rm^y  Judge  ^  a  descriPtion  of  the  "Library  of 
Geo.  W.  Childs"  in  a  Philadelphia  series  of  pamphlets 
DicKuxs  s  autographs  and  letters  from  emperors  are  very 
highly  prized  by  the  Transatlantic  curious.    Among  tables 
of  ebony  brought  from  the  land  of  the  gorillas  by  M.  Du 
Chaillu,  and  carpets  from  unique  designs  by  Owen  Jones 
are  storked  the  treasures  of  Mr  Child.    He  possesses— 
sweet   boon— a  manuscript  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather,  lull  of  "  the  love  which  sainted  "  Cotton  "  bore 
f  t0  1111  who  came  behind  him  or  before."    He  also  has 
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Leigh  Hunt's  poems,  a  copy  presented  in  1844  to  the 
creator  of  Harold  Skimpole.  There  is  something  very 
moving  in  the  sight  of  this  offering  of  unsuspicious  affec- 
tion. More  interesting  still  is  a  copy  of  Hood's  Annual, 
with  a  MS.  poem  addressed  to  Dickens  on  the  eve  of  the 
voyage  whence  he  brought  back  Mahtin  Ciiuzzlewit's  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States. 

May  he  shun  all  rocks  whatever, 

And  the  shallow  sand  that  lurks, 
And  his  passage  he  as  clever 

As  the  hest  among  his  works. 

Such  is  the  lyric  prayer  of  Tom  Hood. 

FitzGreene  Halleck,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  and 
his  poem  on  "Alnwick  Castle"  is  also  represented  in  Mr. 
Ohilds's  collection.    Here,  at  last,  is  a  prize  which  jealous 
Europe  does  not  envy.    A  MS.  of  Bryant's  translation 
of  the  Iliad  will  also  be  most  highly  esteemed,  no  doubt,  in 
Bryant's  own  country.    A  nine-page  folio  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
"  June  Idyll "  recalls  the  fact  that  eighteen  years  passed  in 
the  construction  of  that  poem.    So  many  Aprils  in  hot 
summers  burned  between  1850,  when  the  "June  Idyll" 
was  begun,  to  1868,  when  it  was  finished,  with  very  few 
alterations.     The   manuscript  of  Poe's  Murders  in  the 
Rue   Morgue  has  a  curious  history.     It  is  written  in 
Poe's  beautiful   minute  hand  on  seventeen   large  folio 
sheets   of  paper.     An   office-boy    picked   the  MS.  out 
of  the   waste-paper   basket   of  a  journal   about  1841. 
Twice  the  rooms  of  the  finder  (who  had  become  a  photo- 
grapher) were  burned  between  1847  and  1850,  and  once 
again  in  1857  ;  but  the  MS.  of  the  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue  always  escaped  fire  and  water.     From   1861  to 
1864  the  owner  was  fighting  his  country's  battle  ;  but, 
when  peace  returned,  he  discovered  the  MS.  in  an  old 
music-book.    He  then  became  a  hotelkeeper ;  and  the  in- 
destructible MS.  pursued  him,  as  the  brownie  "  flitted " 
after  the  flitting  farmer,  wherever  this  nomadic  American 
pitched  his  tent  and  chose  a  new  business.    Finally  he  had 
the  paper  bound  ;  and,  after  all  its  wanderings,  it  reposes, 
with  an  autograph  (dated)  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  him- 
self, in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Childs.    Little  did  Poe  think, 
when  he  wrote  his  story  for  a  few  dollars,  what  illus- 
trious associations  were  to  gather  round  the  unconsidered 
"  copy."    An  interesting  letter  of  Poe's  demonstrates  that 
be  offered  a  new  collection  of  his  prose  tales  to  Messrs. 
Lea  &  Blanchard  in  1841.     The  emoluments  of  litera- 
ture in   1 84 1  were  not  considerable  in  America.  Poe 
writes  : — "  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  the  terms  which 
"  you  allowed  me  before — that  is,  you  receive  all  the 
'•  profits,  and  allow  me  twenty  copies  for  distribution  to 
"  friends."    Here  is  indeed  a  document  for  that  great  un- 
written w-ork,  the  History  of  Publishers.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  Hawthorne's  tales,  Poe's  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  which  America  has 
yet  produced.    They  may  have  been  less  popular  than  the 
Leather-stocking  novels  of  Cooper,  and  less  popular  than 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.    Still,  they  must  have  had  an  enormous 
sale  in  America  if  they  were  as  much  liked  there  as  in  England 
and  France.  Yet  what  arrangement  did  the  publishers  make 
with  Poe  1   Why,  they  took  "  all  the  profits."  Perhaps  Poe 
found  that  this  system  was  less  complex  than  that  of  "  half 
"  profits,"   while  the   results  were  the   same.  Modern 
American  writers  who  have  entered  what  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  Promised  Land  of  wealth  should  not  speak 
harshly  of  Poe.    How  could  a  man  of  genius  support  life, 
and  be  respectable,  and  shun  the  bowl  on  the  proceeds  of 
stories  whereof  the  publishers  received  "  all  the  profits  "  1 
There   is  something   very  touching   in   the  humble  ac- 
quiescent attitude  of  the  author  of  the  Cask  of  Amontillado. 
He  could  not  have  been  worse  remunerated  had  he  been 
a  Briton  unprotected  by  copyright. 

In  England  many  collectors  will  envy  Mr.  CniLD  his 
MS.  of  Our  Mutual  Friend  more  than  any  of  his  other 
treasures,  which  are  chiefly  modern.  Most  of  the  Dickens 
manuscripts  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  but  Mr. 
Childs  has  acquired  the  only  novel  of  the  first  class  which 
has  reached  America.  The  folios  contain  a  sketch  or 
skeleton  of  the  tale,  drawn  out  before  Dickens  had  quite 
settled  on  the  names  of  his  characters.  The  care  with 
which  the  sketch  is  made  should  be  a  lesson  for  novelists 
who  jump  at  once  into  their  story  without  more  than  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Perhaps  the 
skeleton  might  be  published  with  fresh  editions  of  the  book, 
and  guide  us  through  the  PoDSNArs  and  Twemlows.  Thus 
Mr.  Childs's  collection  would  be  made  useful  as  well  as 


curious.  Interesting,  too,  it  is  to  learn  that  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  "  inquired  quite  feelingly  after  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
"  Childs." 


THE  GUARDIANSHIP  OF  INFANTS. 

IT  is  satisfactory,  but  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  that  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  House  of  Commons  read  a 
second  time  Mr.  Bryce's  Bill  relating  to  the  guardianship 
of  infants.  The  majority  was  large — 208  to  73 — in  favour 
of  the  Bill ;  but,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  divi- 
sion only  indicates  that  many  people  are  anxious  for  an 
alteration  of  the  present  law.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  Mr.  Bryce's  proposals  are  very  great,  and 
whether  they  will  be  got  rid  of  to  any  extent  in  Committee 
or  in  the  Upper  House  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  one 
thing,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has  had  but  too  many  reasons  to 
remember,  to  point  out  an  evil,  but  quite  another  to 
remedy  it.  The  present  law  is  unsatisfactory ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  we  know  what  it  is.  A  man  who  is  married  and 
has  children  is  the  head  of  his  house.  He  can  not  only 
settle  the  profession  for  which  each  of  his  family  is  to 
be  brought  up,  but  he  can  settle  what  creed  they  are 
to  be  taught ;  and,  moreover,  after  his  death  his  wishes  in 
these  respects  must  be  carried  out,  however  disagreeable 
they  may  be  to  his  surviving  widow.  This  is  the  law,  and 
people  who  make  mixed  marriages  know  it,  and  may  cal- 
culate beforehand  what  risks  they  encounter.  True,  it  is  a 
relic  of  a  semi-barbarous  age,  and  is  the  last  remnant  of 
the  ancient  law  which  permitted  a  father  to  sell  or  even  to 
slay  his  offspring.  But  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  abro- 
gate a  law  which,  after  all,  but  seldom  leads  to  complications, 
and  impose  rules  instead  which  will  lead  to  constant  com- 
plications, is  the  question  decided  so  far  by  the  House 
on  Wednesday.  It  decided,  in  short,  that  such  a  piece 
of  domestic  hardship  as  was  revealed  by  the  Agar-Ellis 
case,  or  by  a  recent  case  in  Ireland  where  a  Protestant 
mother  has  to  bring  up  her  only  child  a  Romanist, 
ought  not  to  occur  again  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Bryce's  proposals  will  do  away  with  the 
obvious  injustice  at  which  they  are  aimed.  A  court  of 
law  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis.  It  may  make  what  order 
it  thinks  fit.  A  mother  may  be  appointed  guardian  of 
her  own  children,  even  though  the  court  be  aware  that 
she  will  bring  them  up  in  a  different  religion  or  to  a 
different  profession  from  that  which  the  father  approved. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  has  some  such  power  already.  A 
father  who  has  misbehaved  can  be  denied  access  to  his  own 
children,  yet  the  anomaly  remains  that  such  a  father,  who 
conceivably  had  never  seen  his  child,  could  oblige  the 
mother  or  the  court-appointed  guardians  to  order  its  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  affairs  as  he  pleased.  If  Mr.  Bryce 
was  content  to  attack  this  anomaly,  his  Bill  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  final  success ;  but  he  goes  much  further, 
and  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  he  will  fare  worse. 

The  cases  cited  above,  and  others  adduced  by  Mr.  Bryce, 
are  undoubtedly  hard,  but  they  are  exceptions ;  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  Mr.  Ince's  contention  that  an  extension  of 
the  present  law  in  the  direction  of  Talfourd's  Act  of  1839 
and  the  Act  of  1873  would  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Bryce 
interested  his  hearers  by  some  romantic  tales,  chiefly  from 
Scotland,  though  the  hardest  cases  would  probably  be  found 
in  Ireland.  Some  time  ago,  he  said,  a  lady  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  her  husband  found,  on  her  return  from  a 
concert,  that  her  children  had  been  removed  by  their  father 
during  her  absence.  In  a  case  like  this  one  feels  disposed 
to  think  that  a  lady  anxious  about  the  custody  of  her  off- 
spring had  better  abstain  from  nocturnal  amusements.  Mr. 
Bryce  thinks  the  law  should  be  altered.  He  tells  of 
another  lady  who  was  ill-treated  by  a  Scottish  husband, 
and  left  him  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  Yet  the  father 
obtained  the  child,  and  kept  it.  The  moral  of  such  a 
story  is  that  young  ladies  had  better  not  marry  Scots.  It  is 
impossible  for  law  to  reach  every  kind  of  complication,  and 
even  Mr.  Bryce  would  probably  think  a  father  entitled  to 
the  custody  of  his  own  child  until  at  least  some  criminal 
act  was  proved  against  him.  But,  whatever  the  cases  with 
which  Mr.  Bryce  supported  his  Bill,  he  undoubtedly  had 
the  House,  and  probably  a  majority  of  thinking  people,  with 
him  when  he  declared  that  the  law  at  present  does  not  w-ork 
well,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that  some  change  should  be 
made.  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  Mr.  Ince,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr. 
Forster,  and  others  spoke  more  or  less  cogently  against  the 
Bill,  but  it  was  carried  probably  on  account  of  the  provi- 
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sion  relating  to  maternal  guardianship,  which  Mr.  Walter 
emphasized  so  strongly.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred the  mother  is  the  proper  guardian  of  her  children 
after  their  father's  death.  Under  the  Bill  both  parents 
are  guardians,  with  remainder  to  the  survivor.  The 
difficulty  most  likely  to  occur  is  that  of  religion  ;  but  Mr. 
Walter's  contention  that,  if  a  widow  became  a  Romanist, 
she  could  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  children  is 
precisely  the  question  at  issue.  This  is  a  Bill  to  enable 
a  widow,  the  survivor  of  the  two  parents,  to  bring  up 
children  according  to  her  own  wishes.  The  religious  ques- 
tion remains  practically  untouched,  though  in  working  we 
mitigate  its  harshness.  Mr.  Walter  put  the  case°of  a 
widow  turning  Roman  Catholic  and  bringing  up  the 
children  of  a  Protestant  father  in  that  religion  ;  but  he  did 
not  put  the  case  of  a  Romanist  mother  whose  children  are 
brought  up  Protestants  after  her  death,  or,  still  harder, 
during  her  life,  under  the  existing  law.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  there  is  both  difficulty  and  hardship,  and 
something  may  well  be  proposed  to  ameliorate  the  law ;  but 
Mr.  Bryce  apparently  would  do  too  much,  and  make  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  of  a  fresh  kind. 


THE  PARKS  RAILWAY. 


rriHE    majority   at   the   Westminster   meeting  which 
-L    affirmed  the  principle  of   the  Parks  Railway  Bill 
was  the  victim  of  a  not  unnatural  confusion  between 
the  end  which  the   Bill    has   professedly  in   view  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  proposes  to  attain  it.    The  work- 
ing classes,   it   is   said,    would   greatly  benefit   by  the 
construction  of  such   a   line;   consequently   those  who 
oppose  it  are  enemies  of  the  working  classes.    It  is  not 
needful  to  deny  the  premiss  in  order  to  deny  the  inference. 
Those  who  oppose  the  line  are  not  in  the  least  enemies  of 
the  working  classes,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  the  workiuo- 
classes  would  benefit  by  its  being  made.    There  is  no  real 
paradox  in  this.    What  we  contend  is  that  the  working 
classes  would  benefit  much  more  by  a  line  taken  in  a 
different  direction,  and  that,  whatever  be  its  direction, 
it  ought  not  to  be  constructed  at  their  expense.  In 
tracing  the  course  which  a  new  railway  is  to  follow,  it  is 
not  enough  to  prove  that  it  will  serve  a  certain  number  of 
people.    Railways  in  London  are  mutually  exclusive.  If 
one  is  made,  another  will  not  be  made.    The  Metropolitan 
Company  are  not  going  to  waste  their  substance  in  carrying 
first  a  line  from  Paddington  to  Westminster,  next  a  line 
from  Baker  Street  to  Charing  Cross,  and  finally  a  line  from 
King's  Cross  to  Charing  Cross.    If  they  make  one  of  the 
three,  they  will  leave  the  other  two  alone.    It  is  possible 
therefore,  to  offer  a  perfectly  honest  opposition  to  a  line 
from  Paddington  to  Westminster,  not  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  useless,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
less  useful  than  some  other   line.    Every  consideration 
that  naturally  bears  on  this  question  points  to  one  of  the 
two  alternative  lines  as  supplying  a  much  more  urgent 
want  than  will  be  supplied  by  the  railway  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Westminster.    The  vast  district  that  lies  to  the 
north  of  King's  Cross,  and  the  rapidly. growing  suburbs 
that  he  to  the  north  of  Baker  Street,  would  yield  a  far 
larger  number  of  passengers  than  can  be  furnished  by 
Paddington ;   and  Charing  Cross,  as  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  commanding  the  south  of  the  Thames,  is  a  point  to 
which  a  far  larger  number  of  passengers  will  wish  to  be 
carried  than  are  ever  likely  to  want  to  go  to  Westminster. 
Even  it  the  population  to  be  served  were  equally  We 
in  all  three  cases,  the  greater  distance  of  King's  Cross 
from  the  existing  line  which  takes  passengers  to  West- 
minster would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its 
being  chosen  as  the  starting-point  of  the  new  line  A 
working-man  at  Paddington  can  go  round  to  Westminster 
with  an  appreciably  less  sacrifice  of  time  than  from  Kind's 
Cross.    As  a  matter  of  fact  people  do  often  go  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  from  Paddington  to  Westminster  ■ 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  goes  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  from  King's  Cross  to  Westminster.    When,  there- 
fore, we  oppose  the  railway  across  the  Parks,  we  are  really 
contending  for  a  much  more  useful  railway.     What  the 
working-men  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  interested 
in   the  success  of  this  project  have  to  consider  is  not 
simply  whether  they  will  gain  by  it,  but  whether  they 
would  not  gain  much  more  by  a  different  project  If 
they  think  this,  they  must  get  the  Parks  Railway  Bill 
rejected  before   they  can   hope  to  get  either  of  the 


other  Bills  brought  forward.  The  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  we  repeat,  will  not  make  more  than  one  new  line 
across  London  from  north  to  south.  Those  who  wish  that 
hue  to  be  carried  either  from  Baker  Street  or  King's 
Cross,  and  who  think  Charing  Cross  a  better  southern 
terminus  than  Westminster,  must  strive  first  of  all  to  put 
an  end  to  the  present  scheme.  Otherwise  Paddington  will 
be  benefited  at  the  cost  of  districts  which  need  a°  railway 
more  and  can  turn  it  to  better  account. 

The  majority  which  carried  the  amendment  at  the  West- 
minster meeting  did  not  see  why  it  is  that  the  Metropolitan 
Company  wish  to  make  the  line  for  which  they  are  now 
asking  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  in  preference  to  making 
one  which  would  attract  more  passengers.    From  the  point 
of  view  of  their  own  pockets  they  are  quite  in  the  right. 
Their  profits  will  not  be  so  large,  but.  as  the  cost  of  construction 
will  be  very  much  less,  they  may  be  even  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  invested.    But  why  is  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion so  much  less  %    Simply  because  the  land  taken  belongs 
not  to  rich  men  who  look  for  compensation,  but  to  poor 
men  who  do  not  think  of  compensation.    This  is  nothing 
more  than  the  literal  truth.    Technically,  indeed,  the  Parks 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown,  but  whose  property  are  they 
beneficially  ?  They  are  the  property  of  the  people  of  London, 
and,  in  so  far  as  London  attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  of  the  people  of  England.  And  to  what  section 
of  the  people  of  London  do  they  specially  belong  %  Surely  to 
that  section  which  remains  in  town  from  the  ist  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  December,  which  knows  no  distinction  be- 
tween season  and  out  of  season,  which  looks  to  the  Parks 
as  the  one  place  in  which  it  can  enjoy  air  and  space  on 
summer  evenings  and  on  Sunday  afternoons.    It  is  the 
working  classes  who  will  be  the  real  sufferers  by  any  injur) 
done  to  the  Parks,  because  they  have  nothing  to  take  then 
place.    The  Parks  might  be  destroyed,  and  all  that  the  rid 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  invent  a  new  drive  and  a 
new  Rotten  Row.    All  else  that  the  Parks  supply  they  cat 
have  in  greater  perfection  at  their  own  country  houses.  The 
irreparable  loss  would  fall  on  the  working  classes,  and  on  th  i 
principle  it  is  the  working  class  who  have  the  greatest  real 
interest  in  protecting  the  Parks.  If  they  are  to  be  given  up, 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  should  at  least  pay  the  same 
compensation  that  it  would  have  to  pay  to  private  owners, 
and  the  money  should  be  devoted  to  some  public  object  by 
which  the  working  classes  would  specially  be  the  gainers. 
As  it  is,  the  Company  simply  propose  to  take  public  land 
for  private  purposes,  and  to  pay  next  to  nothing  for  the  use 
of  it. 


ROWING  AND  SCULLING. 


rpiIE  long  lead  which  this  country  took  about  tbe  middle  of  the 
.        present  century  in  almost  all  branches  of  athletic  sport  has 
in  these  later  years,  as  we  all  know,  been  woefully  diminished  if 
not  altogether  taken  from  us.    And  in  no  case  has  the  chan'-e 
been  more  remarkable  than  in  the  department  of  aquatics.  About 
twenty-one  years  a2o  the  best  sculler  that  the  Colonies  could  pro- 
duce came  over  to  England  to  row  a  match  with  the  then  champion 
liob  Chambers,  and  was  beaten  with  ridiculous  ease,  having  exhi- 
bited an  extraordinary  turn  of  speed  for  a  short  distance  kit  no 
staying  power  at  all.    The  United  States  made  their  first  attempt 
three  years  later,  when  another  English  champion,  Harry  Kelley 
defeated  Hamnull  of  Pittsburgh  with  equal  ease  in  a  match  on  the 
lyne.    Australia  had  been  the  first  to  challenge  our  supremacy  on 
the  river,  and  it  was  Australia  which  first  succeeded  in  a  like 
attempt  just  ten  years  later.    But  in  the  meantime  no  other  colom 
or  country  attempted  to  interfere  with  our  honours  either  in  pro- 
fessional rowing  or  professional  sculling.    An  international  regatta 
held  on  the  Seine  in  1867,  and  actively  favoured  by  Napoleon  III 
only  served  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  English  oars- 
men, both  amateur  and  professional;  and  the  sole  occasion  of  any 
importance  before  1876,  when  this  superiority  was  again  called  in 
question,  was  when  Harvard  University  challenged  Oxford  which 
W°!?t. th?  Urn vereity  race  of  the  year,  to  row  them  a  four-oared  race 
on  the  lhames.    I  he  invitation  was  accepted,  not  indeed  by  the 
University  itself,  but  by  a  club  within  the  University,  which  was 
able  to  turn  out  a  crew  probably  quite  as  good ;  and  the  race, 
about  which  there   had  been  many  opinions   even  amongst 
the  connoisseurs  at  Putney,  ended  in  a  very  easy  victory  for  the 
Oxford  Four.    At  length,  in  1876,  when  Joe  Sadler,  never  one  of 
our  strongest  champions,  was  manifestly  in  declining  health,  the 
match  was  made  which  resulted  in  first  taking  away  the  palm 
from  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne.  Trickett,  of  Sydney,  then  carried 
oft  the  title  of  Champion  Sculler  of  the  World,  which  was  next 
rowed  for  on  the  Paramatta  river;  and  the  subsequent  matches 
n  England  could  decide  no  more  than  what  began  to  be  called 
the  Championship  of  England.    For  this  inferior  honour  Boyd 
Higgins,  and  Elliott  contended,  with  varying  success,  for  two 
years,  until  Canada  put  in  an  appearance,  and  at  once  rushed  to 
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the  front  with  a  brilliant  victory.    In  June  1879  Elliott,  who  had 
now  beaten  his  two  English  rivals,  was  defeated  in  an  igno- 
minious manner  bv  Edward  Hanlan,  of  Toronto.    The  new  comer 
astounded  every  one,  not  only  by  rowing  the  course  m  shorter 
time  than  had  yet  been  known,  but  by  the  extraordinary  vigour 
of  his  style  and'  the  extreme  ease  with  which  he  disposed  of  a  man 
then  supposed  to  be  well  worth  backing  against  any  one  in  the 
world.    This  victory  of  Hanlan  was  the  forerunner  of  a  series  ot 
others  equally  decisive.    Trickett,  who  had  retained  his  title 
agaiust  all  comers  in  Australia,  came  over  to  meet  the  new  prodigy 
on  the  Thames.    He  succumbed  without  giving  the  Canadian  any 
trouble  at  all ;  and,  in  a  match  rowed  shortly  afterwards  over  the 
aame  course,  Lavcock,  the  second  string  of  the  Australians,  fared 
rather  worse  than  his  fellow-colonist.  The  winter  ot  iS8o-bi,  which 
produced  these  two  last  races,  also  afforded  the  most  humili- 
ating proof  possible  of  the  decline  of  English  professional  sculling. 
A  grand  water  tournament,  historically  known  as  the  '  Hop 
Bitters  "  Regatta,  brought  on  to  the  course  between  Putney  and 
Mortlake  eight  Englishmen,  two  Canadians  (Hanlan  not  con- 
descending to  start),  two  Australians,  and  two  men  from  the 
United  S fates.    In  every  one  of  the  four  heats  into  which  the 
fourteen  scullers  were  divided  the  Englishmen  took  the  hindmost 
places.    Not  one  of  them  beat  a  single  one  of  their  opponents  ; 
and  the  final  heat  showed  Lavcock  of  Sydney  first,  a  Canadian 
second,  an  American  third,  and  another  Canadian  fourth,  bmce 
then  almost  the  only  attempt  made  to  retrieve  our  lost  laurels 
has  been  the  match  between  Bubear  and  Wallace  Boss,  which 
resulted  in  so  disastrous  a  defeat  for  this  country.    That  race 
disposes  of  our  chance  for  many  a  day  to  come,  and  again  con- 
demns English  professional  sculling  to  a  place  in  the  inter- 
national list  far  below  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  United  States. 
Those  who  attempt  to  console  themselves  for  the  loss  of  the 
championship  bv  saying  that  it  has  gone  to  colonists  of  our  own 
nationality  forget  that  in  the  last  general  trial  of  merit  all  our  best 
scullers  were  beat  either  by  the  American  Hosmer  himself,  or  by 
men  whom  the  same  Hosmer  beat  in  a  subsequent  race. 

Eor  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  relative  position  of  English 
and  foreign  scullers  many  reasons  have  been  assigned.    It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  hardly  possible  to  deny  that  in  point  of  mere 
physique  we  have  lost  ground  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.    Evidences  are' not  wanting  to  prove  the  superior  bodily 
strength  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  Colonies,  which  is  both 
better  bred  and  better  fed  than  our  own  people,  and  also  lives  in 
a  purer  atmosphere,  further  removed  than  they  are  from  the 
material  and  moral  diuginess  of  the  town.    These  reasons  perhaps 
account  sufficiently  for  the  excellence  of  the  colonists  m  any  sport 
which  they  seriously  take  up.  But  it  is  also  supposed,  not  alto- 
gether without  good  grounds,  that  English  watermen  are  becoming 
not  only  relatively,  but  actually,  worse  than  they  were.    The  habit 
of  spirit-drinking,  now  so  long  established  amongst  the  working 
classes,  has  undoubtedly  begun  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  then- 
health  and  constitutions  ;  and  their  custom  of  idling  away  nearly 
the  half  of  everv  week  is  productive  of  a  laziness  prejudicial  to  a  1 
manly  vigour.    But  the  greatest  evil  of  all  from  which  English 
rowing  has  suffered  is  the  lack  of  public  encouragement.  For 
several  years  past  the  watermen  of  the  Thames  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  chance  munificence  of  public-spirited  men  tor 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  national  regatta.    The  grand  display  ot 
1880,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  the  result  of  an 
offer  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  presented  by  the  Hop 
Bitters  Company  to  be  rowed  for.    Since  that  some  well-known 
sportsmen  have  had  the  generosity  to  give  handsome  prizes  to 
be  rowed  for  by  second  and  third-class  professionals  ;  out  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  subscription  regatta,  as  111 
the  amateur  world,  and  there  have  been  no  prizes  at  all  worth 
mentioning  for  rowing  as  distinguished  from  sculling.    Such  a 
dearth  of  patronage  might  well  be  expected  to  cause  a  decline  ot 
interest  amongst  the  class  affected,  and  to  hinder  the  most  likely 
men  from  taking  up  the  amusement  of  rowing  as  a  business.  It 
is  not  very  flattering  to  our  national  good  sense  and  good  taste  to 
find  that,  when  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  are  annually  oflered 
for  horse-racing,  which  so  little  promotes  the  strength  or  health  ol 
the  people,  it  should  have  been  found  impossible  to  raise  the  very 
few  hundreds  necessary  to  give  a  first-rate  regatta,  such  as  was 
formerly  held  upon  the'Thames  every  year.  The  failure  to  keep  up 
such  regattas  is  often  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  men  would 
not  row  fair;  but  this  objection,  even  if  it  were  well  founded, 
is  not  one  that  has  been,  or  need  be,  fatal  to  other  sports.  Ihere 
is,  moreover,  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  prizes  m  the 
Old  Thames  regattas  were  at  all  commonly  taken  by  other  than  the 
best  crews  entered.    Probably  the  one  thing  which  has  most  dis-  j 
credited  professional  rowing  is  the  fact  that  betting-men—  book- 
makers,  in  fact— became  mixed  up  with  the  races,  and  manipulated 
the  matches  so  as  to  suit  their  own  personal  ends  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  performers  on  the  other. 
Minor  causes  also  helped,  such  as  the  new  practice  of  using  steam- 
launches  for  the   purpose  of  carrying  umpires  at  Henley  and 
elsewhere,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  services  of  paid  crews ;  | 
and,  lastly,  the  wholesale  decline  of  the  waterman's  trade,  properly 
so  called,"  by  reason  of  the  multiplication  of  bridges  and  steamers, 
which  have"  made  it  no  longer  necessary  to  "  hail  a  boat,"  accord- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  practice,  whenever  a  person  wishes  to 
cross  the  river  or  to  travel  from  one  place  on  its  banks  to  another. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  its  best  days  professional 
rowing  had  one  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  amateur 
rowing.    There  were  practically  only  two  centres  which  had  any 


esprit  de  corps  of  their  own— London  aud  Newcastle.  The 
amateur  clubs  in  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  country  had  each 
an  exclusive  pride  and  ambition  of  their  own;  but  there  was  no 
such  healthy  rivalry  amongst  the  watermen  of  separate  districts  ; 
no  "clubs"  worth  speaking  of;  no  local  prizes  from  which  out- 
siders were  barred  ;  nothing,  in  short,  but  the  old-standing  rivalry 
between  North  and  South,  which  was  not  enough  to  keep  up  a 
lively  competition  and  lead  to  renewed  struggles  for  supremacy 
year  after  year  between  a  number  of  good  crews. 

Very  possibly  it  is  this  last-mentioned  difference  between 
amateur  and  professional  rowing  which  has  enabled  the  former  to 
retain  in  this  country  so  far  a  better  position  than  the  latter.  It 
is  true,  no  doubt,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  high  position  of  our 
amateur  oarsmen  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  we 
are  talking  rather  without  book.    The  definition  of  an  amateur 
is  more  strict  here  than  in  other  countries ;  and,  although  some 
latitude  has  hitherto  been  given  to  strangers,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  crews  which  were  allowed  the  name  of  amateurs  in  America 
have  already  been  excluded  from  our  regattas,  and  are  likely  to  be 
still  more  often  excluded  in  future.    Still  there  are  plenty  ot  signs, 
later  than  that  afforded  by  the  four-oared  race  already  mentioned, 
to  show  that  our  amateurs  have  not  suffered  the  same  loss  of 
prestige  as  the  watermen.    There  is  the  negative  evidence  supplied 
by  the  fact  that  foreigners  so  seldom  enter  for  the  big  events  at 
Henley  ;  but  we  have  also  seen  them  fairly  defeated,  as  in  the 
scuIUdo-  race  at  Henley  last  year,  when  a  Frenchman  and  a  German 
both  entered,  and  the  former  was  defeated  still  more  easily  than  in 
former  years,  while  the  latter,  although  he  won  his  trial  heat, 
and  also*  beat  the  Frenchman,  stood  no  sort  of  chance  against  Mr. 
Lowndes,  the  winner.    Races  which  have  been  rowed  in  other 
countries  have  not  had  so  gratifying  a  result,  but  they  cannot 
certainly  be  said  to  have  proved  any  inferiority  on  the  part  ot 
England.    The  analogy  of  cricket  and  other  sports,  moreover, 
besides  professional  rowing,  seems  to  show  that  if  there  had  been 
crews  anywhere  good  enough  to  win  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  or 
the  Diamond  Sculls,  they  would  have  appeared  at  Henley  to 
dispute  those  coveted  trophies.    However  this  may  have  been, 
undoubtedly  an  immense  influence  in  keeping  up  the  public  in- 
terest in  boat-racing  has  been  exercised  by  the  remarkable  equality 
which  has  lono-  existed  between  a  number  of  rival  clubs.  Oxford 
has  never  got  so  far  ahead  of  Cambridge  as  to  make  their  meeting 
at  Putney  an  uninteresting  affair.    The  Grand  Challenge  Cup  has 
never  fallen  so  often  to  one  or  two  or  even  three  clubs  as  to  dis- 
courage others  from  sending  their  representatives.    The  London 
Rowino-  Club,  Leander,  Thames,  Kingston,  all  these  are  known 
every  year  to  be  pretty  sure  to  send  a  formidable  crew,  and  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  train  men  hard  for  the  event.    The  leading 
Colle"-e  boats  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  almost  equally  sure  to 
appea°r,  and  are  encouraged  by  knowing  that  College  crews  have 
several  times  taken  this  chief  prize  of  the  year.    In  the  multitude 
of  competitors  there  is  an  assurance  of  excellence  and  a  guarantee 
for  hard  practice  and  hard  training ;  for  oftentimes,  as  last  year, 
the  ein-ht-oar  which  was  thought  least  of  by  the  connoisseurs 
has  been  known,  with  a  little  of  the  luck  that  is  so  powerful  an 
an  ent  at  Henlev,  to  make  an  example  of  far  better-looking  crews. 
CIn  these  headquarters,  the  clubs  and  Colleges,  rowing  has  ac- 
cordingly been  kept  up  with  unabated  zeal.    Many  changes  have 
been  introduced  since  the  first  University  race  was  rowed  in  1829, 
and  since  the  amateur  sculling  championship  was  founded  m  the 
following  year.    The  old  tub  boats  have  developed  into  very 
different-looking  craft.    Outriggers,  sliding  seats,  self-acting  row- 
locks, and  steering  sails,  have  all  been  successively  added,  with 
divers  other  refinements  of  the  boat-builder's  art ;  but  the  science 
of  rowing  remains  after  all  essentially  the  same  ;  and  the  same 
bodily  shape  and  muscular  conformation  are  still  usually  to  be  observed 
in  the  most  successful  oarsmen.    If  we  could  confine  our  attention 
solely  to  these  great  clubs  and  the  two  Universities,  there  would 
be  little  cause  for  finding  fault  with  amateur  rowing  or  sculling. 
Unfortunately  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  so  limited  or  so  gratify- 
ing.   The  increasing  taste  for  "  boating,"  as  it  is  very  advisedly 
termed— that  is  to  say,  of  going  in  a  boat— has  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  host  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth-rate  clubs,  as  well 
as  to  an  enormous  amount  of  rowing  in  hired  boats  by  people 
who  think  they  would  like  to  learn  the  art  all  by  themselves. 
Now  rowino-  is,  of  all  things,  that  which  a  man  finds  it  most  im- 
possible to  learn  bv  himself."  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  m  which 
unaided  practice  is"  so  certain  to  make  a  man  develop  a  bad  style. 
If  any  person  doubts  this,  let  him  look  at  the  river  Thames 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon.    From  Teddington  to  Wandsworth  it  is 
covered  with  boats,  which  are  being  rowed  and  sculled  by  persons 
exhibiting  everv  possible  fault  that  an  oarsman  can  commit.  The 
round  back,  the  bent  arms,  the  hanging  head,  the  wriggling  body 
—these  are  only  a  few  of  the  hideous  distortions  observable  on 
everv  side.    How  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?    Simply  by  this 
—that  the  wretched  creatures  who  indulge  in  them  are  too  proud 
to  take  a  lesson.    Go  and  suggest  to  one  of  the  tradesmen  s  clubs 
which  is  out  for  practice  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  one  or  two  ot 
its  members  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  coaching,  and  ten 
to  one  both  those  individuals  themselves  and  the  bulk  ot  the  club, 
if  not  even  its  captain,  will  feel  insulted  at  any  such  suggestion. 
This  sort  of  feeliucr  is  one  which  fortunately  still  exists  only  111  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  aquatic  world.    But  it  is  constantly  liable  to 
spread  and  infect  the  upper  spheres,  even  as  it  infected  the  highest 
cla^s  of  professional  scullers,  inspiring  them  with  a  bumptiousness 
which  despised  good  advice,  and  prevented  them  from  perfecting 
their  style  in  proportion  as  new  improvements  were  introduced 
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into  the  boats  they  used.  Such  presumptuous  vanity  is  particu- 
larly misplaced  at  a  time  when  technical  skill  and  education  are 
requisite  tor  excellence  in  sporting  as  well  as  other  matters.  It  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  responsible  for  the  defeats  we  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  who  are  more  modest,  to  be°in  with 
have  more  perseverance  in  learning  what  they  want  to°do,  and' 
finally,  enjoy  a  far  better  prospect  of  earning  fame  and  public 
lionour  when  they  do  credit  to  their  native  city  or  place 


LORD  DALHOUSIE  AS  HENRY  VIII. 


TN  these  days  of  hteralness  and  of  scandal  we  cannot  make  too 
much  haste  to  assure  Lord  Dalhousie  that  the  parallel  above 
indicated  between  him  and  the  largest  and  most  married  of  Eno-lish 
tings  means  nothing  offensive.    We  do'  not  insinuate  that  Lord 
-Dalhousie  has  had  six  wives,  or  has  got  rid  of  two  of  them  in  a 
sanguinary  manner,  or  has  indulged  in  any  of  the  other  enormities 
attributed  by  Hume,  Mrs.  Markham,  Little  Arthur's  History  of 
England  and  other  authorities  to  Mr.  Froude's  favourite.  But 
as  we  all  know  on  those  same  authorities  that  Henry  sent  about 
to  consult  universities  and  great  scholars  when  he  wanted  to 
unmarry  his  dead  brothers  wife,  so  has  Lord  Dalhousie  for  two 
years  past  been  sending  about  to  consult  universities  and  o-reat 
scholars  now  that  he  wants  (Heaven  only  knows  why)  to  procure 
leave  for  other  people  to  marry  their  dead  wives'  sisters.    Part  of 
the  results  of  this  correspondence  were  published  bv  the  active  and 
well-subsidized  society  which  exists  for  the  purpose  some  two 
years  ago,  and  Dr.  Candlish,  of  Glasgow,  disposed  of  them  verV 
satislactonly  then.    They  have  now  been  republished,  with  a 
queer  appendix  of  additional  opinions,  partly  got  from  the  Biblical 
.Revisers ,  of England  and  America,  partly  culled  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Stanley,  Dr.  McCaul,  and  other  persons  in  days  long  past. 
Sufficient  unto  the  year  is  the  bad  literature  thereof,  at  least  of 
this  land ;  and  we  must  not  here  pay  much  attention  to  the 
previously-published  matter,  though  it  is  tempting    The  inge- 
nuity with  which  Professor  Geddes,  of  Aberdeen  (there  are  wide-  1 
awake  people  as  well  as  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen),  declines  to 
commit  himself  on  the  subject,  and  the  delightful  certificate  of 
a  certain  Dr.  fcaber,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Amsterdam,  which  appears  on  the  same  page,  contrast 
pleasantly.    Professor  Mber  asserts  that  "there  is  nowhere  anv 
evidence  in  Scnpture  against  your  bringing  forward  the  measure 
you  propose  to  introduce   to   the   Senate,"  and  that  "the 
various  arguments  adduced  by  your  adversaries  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  shake  your  position."  That  is  something  like  a  Greek  Pro- 
fessorBut  this  field  though,  as  has  been  said,  tempting,  must 
be  left  to  Dr.  Candlish.    The  business  of  a  periodical  is  to  shoot 
flying,  and  not  round  the  corners  of  the  past 

The  new  matter  which  has  resulted  from  Lord  Dalkousie's  (or 
some  one  elses)  fresh  appearance  in  the  character  of  Henry  VIII 
(always  with  the  limitations  above  made  and  provided),  is,  as  we" 
have  said,  extremely  miscellaneous.    The  wise  know  what  is 
meant  by  counsels  opinion,  and  would  be  surprised  to  find  any- 
thing  but  a  majority  on  the  side  of  the  consulting  party.  How- 
ever, even  among  this  number  there  seem  to  have  been  some 
whose  answers  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association  would 
hardly  have  published  if  it  had  been  wise.    Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr.  Angus  of  the  Regent's  Park  (who  dis- 
plays his  exact  scholarly  and  logical  faculties  by  answering  the 
question  of  scriptural  authority  in  the  words  "I  have  known 
many  cases  illustrating  the  cruelty  of  the  present  law"),  Dr 
Birrell  of  St.  Andrews,  and  so  forth,  declare  themselves  un- 
hesitatingly on  the  side  of  Bottles.    But  when  we  come  to  Mr 
I.K.Cheyne,whose  authority  as  a  Hebrew  scholar  is  certainly 
as  high  as  that  of  Dr.  Angus  of  the  Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Cheyne  is 
A",   V™?™!10}^  roundly  tl^t  « the  circumstances  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  being  different,  he  does  not  see  how  we  can  appeal  to 
their  authority  on  either  side."    All  these  epistles  are  beaded  by 
recent  and  intelligible  dates.    But  after  hearing  Chancellor  Crosby 
of  New  York  (he  makes  a  lovely  paralogism  which  it  would  un- 
luckily take  too  long  to  expose),  we  come  upon  a  blast  from  the 
wild  horn  ol  Benjn.  Davies,  LL.D.,  who  in  1865  signified  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  your  Association,  as  seek- 
ing to  remove  a  hate  ul  monkish  blot  from  our  law  of  marria-e  » 
Monkish  blot  is  good,  but  as  Lord  Dalhousie  was,  according  to°the 
Peerages,  only  eighteen  in  1865,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  got  amon* 
new  strata    A  man  surely  does  not  send  circular  letters  to  burgo- 
masters and  great  oneyers  in  languages  and  theology  requesting 
permission  to  marry  his  deceased  wile's  sister  when  he  is  eighteen" 
Indeed  these  later  opinions  are  a  sufiicientlv  perplexino-  medley' 
Dr.  Gotch  does  not  think  the  marriage  should  be  prohibited  by 
law ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  think  it  in  general  desir- 
able.   When  Professor  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  says  that 
such  marriages  shock  no  one's  sense  of  propriety,"  he  says  what 
may  be  true  ot  Princeton,  N.J.,  but  what  even  the  Marriage  Law 
Reform  Association  will  assert  hardly  to  be  true  of  En  "land  °so  that 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  good  for  much.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Cambridge 
whose  opinion  seems  to  be  regarded  as  of  such  value  that  it°is 
given  twice  over  on  two  different  pages,  chiefly  refers  us  to  the 
iate  Dr.  Hook,  but  this  scarcely  seems  conclusive.    Dr.  Stanley 
Leathes  says  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  of  Scripture 
which  can  be  twisted  into  an  explicit  prohibition."    Prof  Mead 
says  that  the  arrangement  works  capitally  in  America,  which  as 
we  know  on  very  good  authority,  it  does  not.    Dean  Merivale 


takes  the  ground  (which  is  compatible  with  the  strongest  objec- 
tion to  such  unions)  that  "the  texts  usually  discussed  hav?  no 
reference  to  the  present  time."    But  perhaps  the  pluckiest  thZ 
here  done  is  the  publication  of  Cardinal  Newman's  opinion  S 
is,  as  is  well  known,  that,  if  the  interests  of  the  lower  classes  arl 
consulted,  he  law  ought  to  be  relaxed;  if  the  interests  of  £ 
educated  classes  are  consulted,  not  so.    For  this  odd  and  cha- 
racteristic distinction  the  writer  gives  no  reasons.     But  he  is 
careful  to  say  that  this  concerns  the  social  question  only,  and 
that,  m  his  opinion,  there  is  "in  favour  of  the  law  stand- 
ing the  danger  of  its  repeal  acting  in  the  serious  movement 
now  making  all  over  Christendom  to  relax  the  sanctity  of 
marriage.      Beyond  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  go,  though  it 
may  be  observed  that  Canon  Westcott,  whom  the  Association 
or   Lord   Dalhousie,   or  somebody   else  seems   to   have  con- 
sulted so  recently  as  last  month,  "  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
early  Church  rightly  expressed  the  spirit  of  scriotural  teaching' 
by  lorbiddmg  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister."    After  this 
the  ruck  of  Americans,  who  naturally  defend  the  existing  law  of 
their  country  ;  and  of  Dissenters,  who  sometimes  avowedly  and 
always  pretty  evidently  object  to  the  prohibition  because  it 
expresses  the  law  of  the  Church  they  hate,  do  not  seem  to 
require  much  attention,  though  it  may  be  freely  confessed  that 
they  are  m  the  majority.     But  what  is  noteworthy  is  that 
in  almost  all  this  argument  the  single  text  in  Leviticus  and 
not  the  general  spirit  of  Biblical  injunctions  as  to  marriage,  fat 
•I  ^f.S'fat  question  to  which  Cardinal  Newman  briefly  alludes 
is  handled.    The  far  more  important  text  as  to  the  "  one  flesh  " 
is  practically  left  alone,  or  treated  only  in  the  spirit  of  idle 
flippancy  with  which  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords  thought  proper  to  treat  it  last  year.    No  notice  is  taken 
ol  the  well-known  fact  that,  as  far  as  literal  prohibition  is  con- 
cerned, an  argument  for  a  marriage  between  father  and  daughter 
might  be  founded  on  Leviticus.    It  is  on  the  supposed  permission 
,  implied  in  the  prohibition  that  the  assailants  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage rely,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  in  so  relying,  they  do  not  so 
much  as  notice  the  argument  (not  flawless  no  doubt,  but  which  as 
rough  common-sense  argument  will  always  have  great  weight  with 
common-sense  people)  that  a  prohibition  to  marry  two"  persons 
at  the  same  time  when  polygamy  is  permitted,  implies  a  prohibition 
to  marry  them  successively  when  polygamy  is  not  permitted. 

However,  this  is  a  digression.  We  fear  that  the  result  of  this 
supplementary  appearance  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  or  of  Mr.  Payntcr 
Allen,  or  of  the  canvassers  of  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Associa- 
tion, or  of  whoever  it  is  in  the  guise  of  seekers  for  the  opinions  of 
wise  men,  will  not  have  any  considerable  effect,  except  on  persors 
who  have  a  mind  to  their  sisters-in-law  as  Henry  VIII  had  to 
Anne  Boleyn.  Probably  it  is  not  Lord  Dalhousie  at  all  who 
nialies  this  heterogeneous  collection  of  letters  datino-  from  last 
month  undated  expressions  like  Dean  Stanley's  "  ecclesiastical 
rubbish  •  (by  the  way,  did  he  think  that  deaneries  came  under 
that  denomination?),  the  opinions  of  the  great  Dr.  McCaul 
delivered  before  Lord  Dalhousie  was  born,  and  the  twenty- 
year-old  indignation  of  Benjn.  Davies,  LL.D.,  with  monkish  blots 
Just  at  the  present  moment  Lord  Dalhousie  seems  to  have 
modestly  withdrawn  from  this  particular  scene.  The  deceased 
wife  s  sister  craving  for  brothers-in-law  does  not  address  him  in 
the  famous  lines: — 

Dalhousie  of  an  old  descent, 
My  stoup,  my  pride,  my  ornament. 

It  is  Mr.  Broadhurst  who  is  at  this  moment  the  stoup  and  orna- 
ment of  the  deceased  wife's  sister,  Mr.  Broadhurst  who  has 
Sir  1  andarus  of  Troy  become  .between  her  and  her  sifhiii" 
brother-m-law  (what  will  brothers-in-law  have  to  be  called  when 
they  are  not  brothers-in-law  ?).  Mr.  Broadhurst  is  going  to  move  a 
motion  or  a  resolution  or  something  of  the  same  kind  which  was  so 
successful  on  another  notorious  occasion.  The  way  has  been  smoothed 
by  harrowing  stories  of  deceased  wives'  sisters  who  have  been 
married  in  the  colonies  and  deserted  in  England.    These  stories 
a  wise  association  would  perhaps  have  kept  in  reserve,  for  they  do 
not  testify  either  to  .the  stable  attractions   of  deceased  wives' 
sisters,  or  to  the  high-minded  morality  of  the  brother-in-law 
whom  we  are  asked  to  relieve  of  disability  for  this  particular  in- 
dulgence^   What  may  come  of  this  none  can  say.    M  ean while 
the  assailants  of  the  law  of  marriage  may  obtain  counsel's 
opinions  from  every  so-called  college  of  every  minute  sect  in 
Christendom,  and  they  may  garnish  them  with  the  venerable 
extracts  which  have  been  kept  standing  forty  years  by  the  Associa- 
tion s  printers.    They  may  pass  resolutions  and  lobby  for  majo- 
rities to  their  hearts'  content.    But  there  are  some  things  that 
all  their  money  and  all  their  energies  will  not  enable  them  to  do 
I  hey  will  not  overthrow  the  great  consensus  of  the  Christian 
Church  on  this  point  from  the  earliest  time.    They  will  not  dis- 
sever the  particular  case  thev  are  busied  on  from  the  general  case 
of  marriages  of  affinity.    They  will  not  show  that  a  relaxation'  of 
the  marriage  law  can  be  anything  but  a  curse  to  the  world. 


BARRISTERS  AND  SOLICITORS. 


A  GREAT  number  of  ignorant  people  have  been  claniourin" 
rr  }&telJ  for  the  abolition  of  what  they  call  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bar,  by  which  they  mean  the  exclusive  right  of  audience  which 
barristers  have  m  the  highest  courts  of  law.   Next  to  an  anomaly 
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there  ia  nothing-  your  Radical  likes  so  much  as  a  monopoly.  Be- 
hold !  here  is  a  monopoly,  let  us  sweep  it  away,  is  so  fascinating  a 
sequence,  and  appeals  with  such  seductive  force  to  persons  pro- 
perly permeated  with  the  sentiments  of  freedom  and  equality,  that 
the  many  people  who  seek  destruction  for  its  own  sake  are  some- 
times quite  ready  to  obey  the  precept  without  stopping  to  consider 
whether  the  piece  of  information  on  which  it  is  grounded  is  true 
or  not.    It  may  therefore  not  be  inopportune  to  consider  for  a 
little  what  this  alleged  monopoly  is  not,  what  it  is,  and  whether, 
whatever  it  is,  it  ought  to  be  abolished.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  a  monopoly.    A  monopoly  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  exclusive 
ri^ht,  acquired  by  favour  or  purchase,  of  selling  goods  of  some 
particular  kind.    In  the  so-called  monopoly  of  the  Bar  there  is  no 
sale  of  goods ;  there  is  no  exclusive  right,  because  any  one  can 
be  a  barrister  who  chooses ;  and  the  right  is  not  acquired  by 
favour  or  purchase,  but  by  passing  examinations.  Waiving, 
however,  this  perhaps  pedantic  point,  we  may  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  what  may  be  inaccurately  called  a  monopoly,  not  ot 
the  Bar,  but  of  law.    Since  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public  that  some  limitation  of  the  natural  right,  whereby 
any  man  is  as  good  as  any  other,  should  be  imposed  in  the  matter 
of  leg  al  assistance,  it  has'been  found  convenient  to  ordain  that  no 
one  shall  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  either  as  advocate  or 
as  agent,  who  has  not  satisfied  certain  tests.    The  tests  now  in 
use  are  examinations,  and  the  lapse  of  time  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  professional  study.    Any  one  who  has 
satisfied  these  tests  may  become  a  professional  lawyer,  and  any 
one  who  acts  as  a  professional  lawyer  without  having  satisfied 
them  is  liable  to  punishment.    Thus  it  may  be  said  by  a  loose 
analogy,  likening  the  giving  of  legal  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
sale  of  goods,  that  lawyers  have  a  monopoly  of  law.  This  monopoly, 
however,  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  aforesaid  shallow-minded 
persons  to  complain  of.    The  business  of  supplying  law  (we  con- 
tinue to  make  use  of  our  halting  simile)  may  be  divided  into  t  wo 
parts,  for  which  it  is  convenient  to  have  two  men.    These  are 
the  advocate  and  the  agent ;  or,  in  English,  the  barrister  and  the 
solicitor.    It  is  not  found  practicable,  except  in  a  very  small  way, 
to  be  both  of  these  at  the  same  time,  partly  for  the  reason  that 
one  must  be  a  great  deal  in  court,  and  the  other  must  be  a  great 
deal  out  of  court ;  but  in  some  countries  the  distinction  is  only 
practical,  and  in  some  it  is  nominal  as  well.    In  England  it  is 
nominal  as  well  as  practical,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  what  the 
gentleman  who  tried  so  hard  to  spoil  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
-many  virtuous  barristers  by  four  columns  of  dreary  twaddle  m  the 
Times  calls  the  monopoly  of  the  Bar. 

The  d-mand  that  solicitors  should  have  equal  rights  of  audience 
with  barristers  granted  to  them  is  made  by  two  classes  of  people, 
of  which  the  more  noisy,  and  probably  the  larger,  consists  ot 
people  at  large  holding  Radical  views  on  all  subjects,  and  therefore 
quite  capable  of  being'excited  bv  the  bogey  of  a  monopoly  which 
they  have  fashioned  for  themselves  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.    The  other  class  consists  of  solicitors 
who  desire  the  change  for  personal  reasons.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  solicitors  take  this  view.  On  the  contrary, 
amon"-  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  profession  a  large  majority 
is  in  "favour  of  keeping  things  as  they  are.    It  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  be  so.    Men  who  have  succeeded  in  any  pursuit 
are  naturally  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  existing  conditions. 
Besides  this,  the  position  of  a  successful  solicitor  with  a  prac- 
tice of  a  high  class  has  some  very  attractive  features.  His 
business,  besides  being   highly  profitable,  is  more  or  less  in 
the  nature  of  property.     He   could  if  he  liked  sell  it,  and 
can  and  does  make  provision  out  of  it  for  one  or  more  sons. 
It  is  not,  like  the  practice  of '  a  successful  barrister,  absolutely 
dependent  on  his  own  personal  exertions.    If  he  falls  ill  he  is  not 
harassed  by  the  reflection  that  if  he  does  not  recover  soon  his 
means  of  livelihood  will  disappear.    Besides  these  solid  and  com- 
forting qualities,  the  solicitor  such  as  we  are  describing  occupies, 
or  may  occupy,  a  station  in  society  good  enough  to  content  any 
man  who  is  not  prompted  throughout  life  by  the  ambition  of 
public  distinction.    Success  of  a  notorious  and  public  character  is 
the  one  good  thing  in  life  which  the  solicitor  must  not  hope  to  gain 
in  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  profession.    But  how  many  men 
there  are  who  gladly  forego  their  chances  of  such  success  for  the 
sake  of  an  assured  and  moderately  dignified  way  of  earning  a 
livelihood  t    There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  younger 
and  less  distinguished  solicitors,  who  do  clamour  for,  and  hope  to 
get,  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  the  two  professions. 
What  these  gentlemen  reallv  want  is  to  eat  their  cake  and  have 
somebody  else's.    They  want" to  retain  the  comfortable  security  of 
their  business  as  solicitors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
chance  of  winning  themselves  glory  in  the  comparatively  perilous 
adventure  of  the  Bar.    Then  if  they  found  that  the  brilliant 
success  which  they  so  confidently  anticipate  did  not  attend  their 
efforts,  they  would  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  obscure  but  trust- 
worthy resources  which  thev  at  present  command.   Now  this  is  an 
unreasonable  wish,  and  cannot  be  gratified ;  for  if  the  solicitor 
whose  heart  burns  within  him  for  the  Woolsack  gets  his  way,  and 
speaks  with  his  tongue,  his  business  as  a  solicitor  will  suffer  for 
want  of  his  attention,  and  it',  to  prevent  this,  he  engages  some- 
body to  look  after  it  while  he  is  occupied  with  more  lofty 
matters,  he  will  find  that  this  somebody  will  expect  a  share 
of  the  profits.     It  is  like  betting  ;  the  long  odds  are  more 
profitable  when  you  win,  but  you  are  more  likely  to  win  the 
short.     If  solicitors  of  this  covetous  nature  are  really  ambi- 


tious, and  really  confident  in  themselves,  it  is  now  made  per- 
fectly easy  for  them  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  more  especially 
as  their  connexion  with  their  old  firms  can  hardly  fail  to  give 
them  a  start  as  soon  as  thev  are  called.  Many  of  them  boldly 
plunge,  and  with  brilliant  results ;  hut  even  if  those  who  want  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  long  and  short  odds  get  their  way, 
they  will  at  best  only  get  middling  odds,  which  means  middling 
profit  when  they  win  and  a  middling  chance  of  winning. 

Such  being  the  reasons  which  really  give  rise  to  the  agitation 
for  removing  the  distinction  between  barristers  and  solicitors,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  ostensible  reasons  which  are  urged 
by  the  agitators  are  not  of  the  most  cogent  nature.    The  principal 
one  is  that  the  amalgamation  would  diminish  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion.   It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  it  would  do  so  to 
any  appreciable  extent.    The  work  of  advocacy  must  be  done, 
and  the  work  of  agency  must  be  done,  and  both  must  he  pmd  for. 
They  cannot  practically  be  done  by  the  same  man,  and  the  ex- 
pense that  wo  uld  be  saved  bv  the  two  men  being  partners  in  the 
same  business,  instead  of  being  only  temporarily  connected,  is 
either  nothing  at  all,  or  something  so  trifling  as  not  to  be  worth 
legislating  for.    The  lawyer  who  does  the  barrister's  work  must 
have  his  brief  drawn,  and  his  copies  of  documents  prepared.  The 
conveyancer  must  have  his  instructions  put  into  some  kind  of 
shape,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  himself  the  solicitor  through  whom 
he  is  instructed  will  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  necessity  of 
somebody  engrossing  the  deeds  who  has  to  be  paid  for  doing  it. 
The  work  of  lawyers  is  worth  what,  in  the  presence  of  very 
keen  competition,  it  will  fetch,  and  the  shifting  of  different 
parts  of  it  on  to   different  shoulders  will   not  substantially 
diminish  its  total  burden  or  reduce  its  total  price.    It  is  true,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  that  a  certain  number  of  fees  for  "  deliver- 
ing briefs  "  and  "  attending  counsel  "  would,  or  might,  disappear ; 
but  those  who  suppose  that  a  solicitor,  because  he  was  given  the 
right  of  audience  in  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  unequal  to  the 
task  of  devising  charges  to  replace  such  losses  as  these,  knows 
little  indeed  of  the  ways  of  solicitors.    Then  it  is  urged  that 
solicitors  are  often  more" thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
a  case,  and  the  wishes  of  their  clients,  than  the  counsel  who  u 
they  instruct,  and  could  perform  the  duties  of  counsel  more  satis- 
factorily than  they  are  performed.    The  simple  answer  to  this  is 
that  prolonged  experience  has  shown  it  not  to  be  true,  and  that 
the  two  functions'are  too  distinct  to  be  performed  adequately  by 
the  same  person.    The  existence  of  the  two  professions  shows 
that  this  distinction  was  found  practically  convenient  in  Eng- 
land  long  ago  ;  the  fact  that   in   America   there  invariably 
comes  to  be°a  distinction  of  persons  between  those  who  do 
the  two  sorts  of  work  shows  that  it  is  so  still.    The  final 
contention  of  the   advocates  of  change  is  that  solicitors  are 
as  good  as  barristers;  that  they  know  as  much  law,  and  are 
as  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  gentlemanlike ;  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  placed 'in  an  inferior  position  and  held  in  lower 
esteem.    Every  one  of  these  propositions  we  hold  to  be  directly 
contrary  to  the  facts.    There  are,  of  course,  many  solicitors  who 
are  excellent  lawyers,  and  many  barristers  who  are  very  bad  ones ; 
but  to  assert  that,  on  the  whole,  an  ordinary  practising  solicitor 
is  likely  to  be  as  well  qualified  as  an  ordinary  practising  barrister 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  pure  law  or  to  conduct  a  case 
before  a  judge  or  a  jury  is  to  make  a  claim  on  behalf  of  soli- 
citors which  every  one  in  the  least  qualified  by  observation  to 
form  an  opinion  knows  to  be  flagrantly  absurd.    And,  though 
there  are  many  solicitors  than  whom  the  country  does  not 
contain  more  upright  and  honourable  persons,  there  are  many 
others— and  this   would  be   notorious  even  if  the  constant 
activity  of  the  Law  Society  did  not  testify  to  it— who  are  not 
only  not  honourable,  but  are  exceedingly  dishonest.  Which 
could  not  be  said  of  the  Bar  without  exaggeration.  Solicitors 
who  feel  that  they  are  not  quite  gentlemen  should  seek  to  attain 
to  that  dignity  individually.  Amalgamating  the  professions  would 
not  do  it  for  them.   "What  it  would  do  is  to  destroy  the  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  esprit  de  corps  which  animates  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  largest,  part  of  the  British  Bar,  and,  slightly  perhaps, 
hut  certainly,   to  lower  the  prevailing  standard  of  learning, 
intellect,  and  morality.    That  standard  is  now  remarkably  high, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  public  importance  that  it  should  remain 
so.    It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  whatever  lowers  the 
standard  of  the  Bar  also  lowers  that  of  the  Bench;  but  it  should 
he  borne  in  mind  that  the  efficient  administration  of  Justice 
depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  how  the  work  of  barristers  is  done. 
By  making  every  solicitor  a  barrister,  and  every  barrister  a 
solicitor,  the  best  and  the  worst  men  would  be  brought  more  or 
less  into  rivalry  and  contact,  with  the  result  that  the  possible 
amelioration  of  the  worst  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  certain 
deterioration  of  the  best.    The  opponent  of  an  unscrupulous  antago- 
nist cannot  afford  to  be  scrupulous,  and  if  you  bring  men  whose 
morality  allows  them  to  plav  tricks  and  take  unworthy  advantages 
into  competition  with  men  of  higher  principles,  association  with 
the  former  will  inevitably  corrupt  the  latter.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  risk  such  a  result  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  social  ambition 
of  a  cert  lin  number  of  second-class  solicitors,  and  still  less  tor  the 
sake  of  appeasing  the  light-headed  reformers  who  cannot  resist 
that  meauingltss'phrase,  the  monopoly  of  the  Bar. 
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THE  LONDON"  INQUISITION. 

ON  one  day  of  last  week  sixty  parents  appeared  before  Mr. 
Bridges  to  meet  summonses  issued  by  the  London  School 
Board.    The  general  public  do  not  know  what  an  amount  of 
illegality  is  implied  by  this  wholesale  fashion  of  summoning 
people  to  the  police-courts,  and  a  plain  statement  of  facts  may  do 
good.    Each  division  of  London  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
districts  corresponding  to  the  number  of  members  elected  to  serve 
on  the  School  Board.    Thus  Marylebone  is  marked  out  in  seven 
subdivisions,  each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  one  member  ; 
and  this  member's  duty  is  to  hold  at  intervals  a  kind  of  secret 
court,  in  which  cases  relating  to  the  attendance  of  children  are 
investigated.    Supposing  that  a  child  is  irregular  in  attendance, 
then  sooner  or  later  the  parent  or  guardian  receives  a  notice 
directing  him  to  appear  at  a  given  hour  or  place  before  "The 
Divisional  Committee,"  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  sum- 
moned and  fined.    Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Divisional  Committee.  The  phrase  sounds  large  and  im- 
pressive, but  there  is  no  sign  of  a  fact  to  match  it.    Every  man 
and  woman  who  obeys  the  peremptory  notice  is  privately  inter- 
rogated by  a  single  member  of  the  School  Board,  in  whose  hands 
are  placed  powers  which  are  foreign  to  all  English  notions  of  justice. 
The  meetings  are  generally  held  in  a  private  room  of  a  Board 
School,  and  the  scene  is  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  London. 
The  crowd  stand  about  on  the  stairs  and  wait  their  turns.  Draggled 
women  with  babies  at  the  breast  lean  against  the  walls  or  sit"  on 
the  steps;  rough  workmen  who  are  losing  time  straddle  and  spit, 
and  use  bad  language ;  blowsy  matrons  of  the  drunken  sort  laugh 
and  joke  with  shrill  vulgarity.    One  after  another  the  culprits  are 
ushered  into  the  private  room  by  a  decorous  visitor,  and  men  and 
women  are  subjected  to  questioning.    Here  is  a  list  of  pleasing 
queries  taken  down  on  the  spot.    "Carroll.    Oh,  another  Irish 
Catholic.    Now,  Mrs.  Carroll,  how  is  it  that  your  girl  doesn't 
attend  school  ?    Be  careful,  mind.    All  you  Irish  Catholics  lie, 
but  I  know  you.  _  Be  careful."    "  Well,  sir,  the  child  sutlers  from 
a  wakeness,  sir."     "  Oh,  weakness.    Nonsense.    Another  Irish 
lie."    Then  the  following  stock  set  of  inquiries  followed :—"  How 
much  does  your  husband  earn?"     "Does  he  drink?"  "Do 
you?"    "How  many  children  have  you?"    "One  of  them  is 
over  age.    What  does  he  earn  ?  "    Then,  after  a  long  time  of 
badgering,  the  unfortunate  parent  was  allowed  to  go  away,  and 
the  presiding  dignitary  went  on  to  the  next  case. 
_  This  is  a  specimen  of  what  has  occurred  when  a  hard  man  was 
in  charge  of  a  district.    The  women  who  loiter  in  dull  silence  or 
drunken  levity  on  the  stairs  may  wait  for  three  or  four  hours  until 
their  turn  comes.    The  time  usually  chosen  is  midday,  and  thus 
many  a  labourer  comes  home  to  find  his  wife  absent  and  his  dinner 
unprepared,  while  mauy  men  lose  a  day's  work  and  run  the  risk  of 
losing  their  employment  through  having  to  travel  a  long  distance 
and  lounge  about  till  their  names  are  called.    When  twenty  or 
thirty  women  of  the  lower  class  are  called  together,  the  scenes 
ot  shrewish  violence   are   sometimes  very  unpleasant  indeed 
and  exasperated  viragos  use  the  language  of  the  alley  with 
ireedom.     It  must  not  be  thought   that  many  "Notice  B" 
meetings  are  conducted  by  persons  like  the  man  of  whose 
proceedings  we  have  given  a  sample.    On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  more  admirable  than  the  patience  and  gentleness  shown 
Dy  most  of  the  Board  members.    Wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen 
spend  weausome  hours  in  sifting  cases  of  distress,  in  granting 
remission  of  school  fees,  and  in  choosing  objects  of  charity! 
Ihey  nii-ht  be  engaged  on  their  own  business  or  pleasure,  but 
they  are  content  to  work  on  obscurely  amid  depressing  surround- 
ings,   lbey  listen  to  stale  hypocrisies,  to  impudent  falsehoods,  to 
angry  abu.e,  and  to  heartrending  stories  of  hardship  and  dire 
poverty,  and  they  are  kind  and  indulgent  through  it  all  The 
amount  expended  in  private  charity  by  some  members  is  very 
heavy,  and  the  general  tendency  is  toward  helpful  counsel  and  in- 
dulgence rather  than  toward  harshness  and  threats.    But  how- 
ever good  and  wise  a  member  of  the  Board  may  be,  it  is  not  right 
that  powers  so  great  should  be  entrusted  to  any  man  or  wom°an 
A  parent  may  be  summoned  to  a  police-court;  he  may  wait  among 
ruffians  and  brawlers  for  several  hours ;  he  may  be  tried  in  two 
minutes  and.  fined-and  all  this  on  the  behest  of  one  man  or 
woman  who  presides  over  what  is  practically  a  secret  tribunal, 
and  who  is  irresponsible. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  darker  and  more  disagreeable  side 
of  the  subject  The  members  of  the  Board  are  undoubtedly 
overworked.  If  any  one  of  the  fifty  chooses  to  do  his  duty  tho- 
roughly, he  must  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Board  • 
11  T  tCei9'°f,C°arSe'  impossible  in  the  case  of  business 
men.    Thus  lt  often  happens  that  when  a  troop  of  parents  are 

men£  $  J°  £  B"  T^*  there  «         «*»  <>nl 

member  of  the  Board  present  to  hear  the  cases,  and  unknown 

underlings  fulfil  the  duty  of  judges  in  matters  of  the  extremest 

delicacy    In  every  division  there  is  an  official  called  "  The  Clerk 

to  the  Divisional  Committee,  and  Superintendent  of  Visitors  " 

This  clerk  may  have  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  or  a  tradesman, 

or  a  private  secretary  to  some  one  or  other,  or  a  rate  collector  •  he 

luuctions  of  a  very  important  nature.  Worse  than  this,  it  often 
hZul?16™  the  Superintendent  is  absent;  and  instances 
have  been  known  in  which  a  clerk  (paid  at  the  rate  of  80/.  a  year) 
er  a  visitor  has  taken  the  chair,  and  sat  with  inquisitive  majesty 
while  parent  after  parent  was  brought  in  before  him.  3X- 


office  is  always  an  unpleasant  person,  but  Jack-in-office  stuck  in 
the  place  of  a  legal  functionary  is  simply  intolerable.  It  is  true 
that  the  Board  has  authorized  Superintendents  of  Visitors  to  hear 
cases,  but  not  to  order  prosecutions ;  yet,  in  practice,  this  rule 
is  constantly  violated.  Let  it  be  observed  that  in  thus  dele- 
gating any  of  its  functions  the  Board  acts  with  gross  and 
absolute  illegality.  The  Act  says :— "  No  legal  proceedings  for 
non-attendance  or  irregular  attendance  at  school  shall  be°  com- 
menced in  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  by  any  person 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  compulsory  bye-laws  of  a  School 
Board  or  local  authority,  except  by  the  direction  of  not  less 
than  two  members  of  a  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee." The  letter  of  the  Act  cannot  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  two  members  shall  investigate  every  case  before  a  prosecution 
is  ordered;  but  the  spirit  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  whole  of  Clause  38  cannot  be  rigidly  amended,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  no  British  citizen  shall  be  dragged  to  a  police-court 
until  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  offence  have  been  investigated 
by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  poor  are  ignorant  of  legal  subtle- 
ties ;  but  we  are  certain  that,  if  any  defendant  were  to  demand 
the  names  of  the  Board  members  who  ordered  a  prosecution,  and 
were  then  to  force  the  prosecuting  officer  to  prove  in  court  that 
the  two  members  had  really  investigated  the  case,  there  would  be  far 
fewer  convictions.  As  it  is,  the  poor  people  are  dragooned,  and 
dragooned  by  beadles  in  mufti,  and  not  by  persons  duly  qualified 
to  order  prosecutions  under  the  Act. 

We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  sentimental  about  the  treatment 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  poor  are  often  lazy,  shiftless,  thriftless, 
drunken,  and  false.  But  tbe  fact  that  a  man  has  every  positive  and 
negative  vice  named  in  the  dictionary  does  not  justify  any  one  who 
twists  a  statute  in  order  to  punish  him.  His  trial  should  be  fair, 
and  his  punishment  assured  when  his  guilt  is  proven.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  proceedings  are  so  loose  and  haphazard  that 
magistrates  have  grown  sick  of  the  whole  business,  and  positivelv 
refuse  to  convict.  People  who  would  obey  the  law  if  they  could 
are  badgered  and  persecuted ;  while  other  people  who  have  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  obeying  the  law  are  enabled  to  laugh  at 
visitors,  members,  and  police-courts.  Unmerited  hardship,  and 
equally  unmerited  impunity,  are  the  main  results  of  a  system 
which  is  at  once  grotesque  and  cruel. 

Let  us  take  two  typical  cases  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the 
Act  in  London.  John  Smith  is  a  labourer  who  leaves^home  at 
five  every  morning,  and  returns  about  six  every  evening  John's 
son  is  a  wild  little  fellow  of  ten  years  old,  who  manages  to  play 
truant  lor  a  week  at  a  time.  A  visitor  calls  and  sees  Mrs.  Smith 
while  John  is  away.  The  visitor  says,  "You  must  make 
your  boy  attend  school  better,  ma'am;  I  have  to  serve  you 
with  this  notice,"  and  he  thereupon  hands  out  a  piece  of  pa*per 
which  tells  Mr.  Smith  to  "Take  Notice"  that  the  youno-  Smith 
has  been  absent.  Mrs.  Smith  says  nothing  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  John  is  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  summoned.  Mrs.  Smith  dare  not  destroy 
the  peremptory  notice ;  there  is  an  explanation  and  probably  a, 
quarrel,  and  John  stays  away  from  work  one  day  in  order  to  attend 
before  lhe  Divisional  Committee."  The  Superintendent  inquires, 
Well,  and  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  "  whereupon  John 
explains  that  he  "  didn't  know  the  kid  was  playing  the  truant " 
A  give-and-take  discussion  begins;  John  grows  ill-tempered  and 
receives  a  warning  ;  be  goes  home,  beats  the  boy,  and .  then 
matters  go  on  for  awhile  until  the  youth  again  forgets  himself 
in  due  time  the  inevitable  summons  arrives,  and  John  Smith  goes 
to  the  court.  _  Perhaps,  after  he  has  waited  from  eleven  o'clock  to 
one,  the  magistrate  discovers  that  no  School  Board  cases  can  be 
taken  that  day  ;  and  the  bevy  of  chattering  women  and  swearirm- 
men  are  sent  ofl  home.  At  the  second  attempt  John  stands  in 
the  dock  at  last ;  the  visitor  formally  states  the  case ;  and  the 
magistrate  inflicts  a  small  fine  amounting  to  half  of  Smith's  day's 
wages.  J 

The  man  is  enraged,  puzzled,  and  rebellious.  His  fine  is 
not  heavy,  but  the  sense  of  restraint  and  indignity  works  in  his 
mind ;  he  is  not  improved  in  any  way  by  the  experience  he  has 
gone  through,  and,  it  by  any  chance  the  visitor  passes  through  the 
street  poor  bmith  is  more  likely  to  growl  a  curse  at  "  the  blooniin' 
School  Board    than  to  think  of  the  blessings  of  education 

Take,  now,  the  case  of  a  more  acute  person.  Thomas  Brown  has 
a  son  of  twelve  years  old.  This  lad  goes  to  work  and  earns  four 
shillings  a  week,  without  having  passed  even  the  fourth  of  the 
Government  standards.  In  time  Notice  B  arrives,  but  Thomas 
pays  no  heed  to  it  Then  comes  the  summons,  on  receipt  of  which 
Brown  immediately  sends  the  boy  off  to  school.  As  soon  as  Thomas 
appears  in  the  dock,  he  says,  "  Please,  your  worship,  the  boy  is  at 
school  now  '  The  magistrate  is  hurried  by  the  crowd  of  cases  ;  he 
snaps  out  "Pay  costs  of  the  summons  and  go  away,"  and  Thomis 
u  u  j  mode  ot  ProceedinR  is  lovingly  termed  "  The  Two 
Bob-and-go-away  trick,"  and  it  may  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
for  thesimple  reason  that  the  courts  are  crowded,  and  that  the  whole- 
sale ordering  of  summonses  produces  a  deadlock.    Innocent  John 

£2?  SU5er^  T1?  Tu°maS  Begets  clear  off  on  advantageous 
terms,  and  nobody  in  the  world  is  a  whit  the  better  for  all  the  con- 
fusion. At  present  the  strange  thing  is  that  the  compulsory  bye-laws 
are  administered  with  surprising  kindness  by  most  of  the  persons 
who  carry  them  out.  The  School  Board  members  who  order 
thTvSlT  gei\fa][y  ^Qth'  lonS-s«tfering,  and  charitable: 
the  visitors  are  usually  thoughtful,  although  offensive  instances  of 
bumbledom  have  been  charged  to  the  corps;  the  magistrates  are 
always  compassionate.    And  yet  the  poor  suffer  under  the  Act, 
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and  suffer  severely.  The  reason  is  that  the  law  is  applied  in  a 
haphazard  way.  If  Notice  B  meetings  were  only  held  in  the 
evenings,  so  that  men  would  not  lose  time  ;  if  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  deputed  to  hear  cases  in  every  district ;  if  paid  ollicials 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  hear  cases ;  and  if  no  order  for  a  pro- 
secution were  signed  except  after  full  investigation  ;  then  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  would  bo  relieved.  The  present  state  of  things 
js  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  flagrant  social  scandal,  and  we 
wonder  that  the  people  have  tamely  submitted  for  so  long. 


CITY  CHURCHES. 

THE  very  Influential  deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Devon,  which 
waited  on  the  Lord  Mayor  a  few  days  back  to  secure  his 
influence  for  the  preservation  of  three  of  the  most  recently 
threatened  of  the  City  churches,  had  a  more  powerful  argument 
to  urge  against  the  contemplated  vandalism  than  some  of  those  who 
in  former  years  have  pleaded  the  same  cause.  The  former  defenders 
of  the  City  churches  have  usually  been  met  by  the  argument  that 
the  buildings  where  they  stood  were  practically  useless,  while  the 
endowments,  set  free  from  the  grasp  of  "  the  dead  hand,"  and 
augmented  by  the  sale  of  the  consecrated  site  for  an  exorbitant 
figure,  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
suburbs.  There  was  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  the  churches 
were,  practically  speaking,  empty  on  the  Sundays.  The  bells, 
still  as  when  Arthur  Clennam  listened  to  their  dreary  chiming 
from  the  window  of  the  colfee-house  on  Ludgate  Hill,  exchanged 
their  "  deadly-lively  importunity  of  '  Come  to  church,  come  to 
church '  for  the  low-sphited  complaint,  '  They  won't  come ;  they 
won't  come,' :'  and  at  last,  abandoning  hope,  gave  a  dismal  swing 
per  second  "  as  a  groan  of  despair  "  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the 
parishioners.  That  the  City  churches  were  not  doing  their  work, 
at  least  on  Sundays,  was  an  undeniable  fact.  Hard-headed, 
keen-eyed,  utilitarian  Philistines  were  ready  to  prove  it  by  their 
statistics.  They  had  been  round  to  the  churches  with  their  note- 
books on  their  unholy  errand  of  espionage  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  saying  their  prayers  in  their  own  parish  churches,  and  had 
reckoned  up  every  worshipper,  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
"  Charitable  Grinders,"  with  his  leather  breeches  and  muffin  cap, 
and  the  most  crouching  old  charwoman,  waiting  her  turn  for  the 
charity  loaf.  Not  one  escaped  this  inquisitive  inspection.  And  the 
sum  total,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  disheartening  to  those  who 
felt  the  many  and  great  dangers  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
■who  desired  not  more  useful  churches,  but  no  churches  at  all. 

What  ground  then,  it  will  be  asked,  have  the  recent  uro testers 
for  renewing  the  conflict  ?  What  fresh  arguments  could  Lord 
Devon  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Mansion  House  add  to  those 
which  had  been  urged  so  often  already  ?  Certainly  in  this  case 
they  could  not  plead  the  architectural  beauty,  or,  except  in  one 
case,  their  historical  associations.  The  three  churches  now  doomed 
— St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  St.  Katherine  Coleman,  and  St.  Thomas 
in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls — are  among  the  least  interesting  of 
City  churches.  The  last-named  is  a  modern  building,  dating  some 
forty  years  back,  in  the  revived  Norman  of  the  day,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  a  hundred  other  churches  of  its  date. 
St.  Katherine's,  happily  lurking  behind  the  houses  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  is  a  dowdy,  burnt-brick  conventicle,  with  a  stumpy  little 
tower  at  one  end,  and  a  semicircular  sideboard  recess  for  the  altar 
at  the  other ;  internally  a  mere  neat-ceiled  room,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  architectural  design,  an  index  of  the  utter 
deadness  of  all  ecclesiastical  feeling  in  the  early  years  of  the  second 
George.  Nor  in  either  case  do  the  historical  associations  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  beauty.  St.  Katherine  Coleman — which 
one  of  our  contemporaries  strangely  confuses  with  its  neighbour 
the  historic  St.  Katherine  Cree  Church,  rebuilt  and  consecrated 
■when  Laud  was  Bishop  of  London,  the  ceremonies  introduced 
by  him  on  that  occasion  being  among  the  counts  of  his  indictment, 
and  which  others  no  less  perversely  place  in  Coleman  Street — is 
utterly  barren  of  historic  reference.  Stowe  tells  us  it  takes  its 
name  "  of  a  great  haw-yard  or  garden  of  old  time  called  Coleman- 
Haw."  Spared  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  so  not  rebuilt  by  Wren,  it 
■was  unhappily'  rebuilt  in  the  mean  guise  we  have  described  in 
1734.  With  St.  Thomas's  the  case  is  slightly  different.  The 
name  of  "  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  "  calls  up  many  associations, 
from  the  time  when  Henry  HI.  erected  his  "  Domus  Conversorum," 
or  home  of  shelter  and  maintenance  for  converted  Jews,  in  the  "  foul 
and  noisy  thoroughfare  betwixt  the  Old  and  New  Temple,''  known 
as  Chaucellus  or  Chancery  Laue,  which,  when  the  Jews  had  been 
banished  the  realm  and  converts  waxed  few,  his  great-grandson 
Edward  III.  annexed  to  his  newly-created  office  of  "  Custos 
Rotulorum,"  or  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which,  such  is  the  irony  of 
history,  we  have  seen  tilled  by  a  Jew,  still  unconverted.  The  memo- 
ries of  Butler,  and  still  more  recently  of  Brewer  and  Brooktield, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say  do  not  belong  to  the  threatened  church,  i 
which  is  a  modern  foundation  as  well  as  a  modern  building,  but 
to  the  adjacent  Rolls  Chapel,  from  the  pulpit  of  which  the  famous 
"  fifteen  sermons  "  on  Human  Nature  and  Morals  were  delivered 
by  the  author  of  the  Analogy.  Greater  historic  interest  is 
associated  with  the  third  of  the  churches  in  the  doomed  list, 
St.  Olave's,  Jewry.  One-half  of  the  name  reminds  us  of  the  j 
strange  popularity  of  the  martyred  King  of  the  Northmen,  '. 
Qlaf,  who  is  commemorated  in  four  London  churches,  in- 
cluding that  in  Tooley  (St.  Uiave's)  Street  at  the  Surrey  end  of 
Loudon  Bridge,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  which  the  Norwegian 


monarch  is  accredited  with  having  burnt.  The  other  half  takes 
us  back  to  the  time  when  the  unbelievers,  to  aid  whose  more 
speedy  conversion  the  Rolls  House  was  originally  founded,  were  a 
recognized  contingent  of  the  population  of  London  as  of  all  our 
ancient  cities,  living  in  a  quarter  by  themselves  "  in  Veteri 
Judaismo,"  "a  source,"  as  Mr.  Loftie  remarks  in  his  History 
of  London,  "  of  regular  revenue  as  well  as  an  always  ready 
scene  for  irregular  exactions"  as  well  as  of  popular  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  judicial  murder.  The  church  itself  is  a  work  of 
Wren's.  It  may  not  be  one  of  that  great  architect's  happiest  con- 
ceptions. But,  like  all  Wren's  designs,  it  is  characterized  by 
much  dignity  of  design  and  harmony  of  proportion  which  raise  it 
above  the  commonplace.  The  exterior,  though  plain,  is  well  de- 
signed. The  western  tower  is  low,  but  of  pleasing  proportions, 
obelisks  at  the  angles  taking  the  place  of  pinnacles.  The  east  front 
towards  the  Old  Jewry  has  more  architectural  pretensions.  There 
is  a  stateliness  about  its  pediments  and  the  large  carefully-designed 
Venetian  window,  which  the  eminently  prosaic  street,  no  long' 
time  back  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city, 
could  ill  spare.  When  we  add  that  it  contains  the  monument  of 
Alderman  Boydell,  the  creator  of  the  English  school  of  engraving, 
who  was  buried  within  its  walls,  and  that  it  was  the  place  of  inter- 
ment of  Robert  Large,  the  famous  mercer  of  Cheap,  once  Caxton's 
master  before  he  exchanged  silks  and  velvets  for  metal-types,  of 
Thomas  Morshead,  surgeon  to  the  three  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  and  of  Giles  Dewes,  Clerk  of  the  Library  to  Henry  VII., 
and  schoolmaster  for  the  French  tongue  to  Prince  Arthur  and  his 
sister,  the  Lady  Mary ;  and  that  among  its  rectors  is  counted 
the  brilliant  "  Scott  of  Hoxton,"  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
none  but  reasons  much  stronger  than  any  yet  urged  could,  justify 
the  demolition  of  another  of  the  few  remaining  churches  of 
England's  greatest  architect,  and  the  removal  of  another  source  of 
wholesome  religious  influence  from  the  very  busiest  centre  of  City 
life. 

That  St.  Olave's,  in  common  with  the  other  doomed  churches, 
is  capable  of  becoming  such  a  source  of  influence,  was  the 
argument  so  powerfully  employed  by  last  week's  deputation  at 
the  Mansion  House.  The  attacks  of  the  destructives  were  not 
easy  to  meet  so  long  as  the  old  idea  of  a  church  being  only 
intended  for  use  for  an  hour  or  two  on  Sunday  ruled  men's 
minds.  Even  this  argument  was  based  on  a  misconception.  Active 
incumbents  living  among  their  own  people  have  not  been  slow  to 
discover  that  the  city  is  not  so  absolutely  deserted  on  Sundays  as 
has  been  popularly  believed,  but  that  the  materials  of  large  con- 
gregations exist  close  to  the  church  doors.  As  Canon  Ingram  has 
proved  at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  and  Mr.  Benhani  more 
recently  by  his  bright  telling  services  at  St.  Edmund's,  and,  as  we  do 
not.  entertain  any  doubt,  Canon  Mason  will  soon  show  in  his 
missionary  work  among  the  dock  labourers  and  wharfingers  of 
Thames  Street  and  Tower  Hill  and  the  adjacent  East  End  districts, 
in  his  revived  collegiate  church  of  All  Hallows  Barking,  and  Mr. 
Shuttleworth  is  already  exhibiting  in  his  crowded  congregation  at 
the  other  end  of  Thames  Street  among  the  warehousemen  and  clerks 
of  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  the  great  business  thoroughfares  which 
surround  his  church — absorbing,  so  far  has  demolition  gone,  no 
fewer  than  six  parish  churches  into  itself — there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  even  on  Sundays  a  man  who  knows  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  his  position,  and  suits  his  services  and  his  sermons  to 
the  actual  wants  and  feelings  of  the  people,  careless  of  his  own 
ease  or  leisure,  as  well  as  of  the  supposed  "  dignity  of  the 
Church  "  of  which  she  has  been  so  nearly  dying,  will  have,  if  not 
a  full  church — a  rarity,  we  fear,  anywhere,  especially  in  morn- 
ing, except  in  special  cases — yet  a  congregation  large  enough  to 
tax  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  and  entirely  to  remove  the 
disheartening  sense  of  labour  in  vain.  At  one  church — we 
purposely  abstain  from  particularizing  it — where  the  average 
morning  congregation  was  four  persons,  since  the  change  of 
incumbent  the  morning  congregation  fills  the  church,  while 
in  the  evening  the  crowd  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  standing  room. 
At  another,  where  the  services,  we  are  told,  are  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  with  no  special  musical  or  oratorical  attraction,  the  church 
is  always  full  on  Sundays.  At  a  third  the  congregation,  which 
was  of  the  scantiest  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  rector's  in- 
cumbency two  years  ago,  has  gradually  worked  up,  little  by  little, 
until  it  now  as  a  rule  fills  the  church,  the  people  being  almost 
entirely  parishioners.  At  a  fourth  a  lecturer,  whose  predecessor's 
congregation  was  usually  limited  to  the  clerk  and  sexton,  has 
Succeeded  in  getting  together,  and,  what  is  more,  keeping  together, 
a  good  congregation. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  the  Mansion  House  deputation,  that  if  only  the  right  men  are 
appointed,  men  of  energy,  of  zeal,  and  real  devotion  to  their  work, 
men  who  will  live  among  the  people  and  be  their  pastor  all  the 
week  through,  instead  of  driving  down  from  the  West  End  for 
their  "  Sunday  duty,"  the  City  churches  would  once  more  attract 
regular  congregations.  The  right  man  in  the  right  place  has 
proved  the  remedy  for  many  apparently  hopeless  evils. 

But  the  main  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  remaining 
City  churches  lies  in  the  self-evident  though  tardily  recognized 
truth  that  the  parish  church  is  the  parishioner's  house  of  worship 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  not  on  Sundays  only.  If  the  Sunday 
population  of  the  City  is  comparatively  small,  for  six  days  in  the 
week  it  is  immense.  These  clerks  and  warehousemen  and  porters 
have  each  of  them  an  immortal  soul,  for  which  the  pastor  in  whose 
parish  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  mutt  surely,  if  any 
one,  be  accountable.    Slowly  have  our  City  incumbents  awoke  to 
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the  responsibility  thus  attaching  to  thein.  Many,  indeed,  are  far 
from  being  awake  to  it  yet.  But  wherever  tbis  self-evident  truth 
has  been  realized,  and  the  consequent  duties  faced,  the  results 
have  been  most  encouraging.  To  take  only  one  example, 
though  happily  they  are  many,  and  constantly  growing.  At  St. 
Edmund's,  in  Lombard  Street,  the  1.15  services  on  week  days 
are  generally  attended  by  at  least  a  hundred,  nearly  all  men, 
mostly  clerks  and  young  men  of  the  age  when  the  purifying 
and  strengthening  influences  of  religion  are  most  needed.  On 
special  days,  such  as  the  Rogation  Days  and  Holy  Thursday, 
the  church  was  crowded  to  the  street  door.  The  church  "is 
left  open  from  ten  to  four,  and  whenever  any  one  goes 
in  he  will  notice  some  men  kneeling  in  prayer,  others  sit- 
ting quietly  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  copies  of  the  Bible 
heing  wisely  provided  for  every  sitting  in  the  church.  Weekly 
Bible  classes  are  well  attended ;  while,  as  the  surest  test  of  the 
reality  of  the  work,  the  communicants  sometimes  amount  to 
seventy.  Surely  in  such  facts  as  these,  which  we  repeat  represent 
the  experience  of  one  City  church  only,  there  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  those  who  so  persistently  assert  the  absolute  uselesshess 
of  the  City  churches,  and  a  convincing  proof  that,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "Every  church  in  the  City  might  be  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  glory  if  only  the  clergy  would  bestir  themselves." 
Where  they  do  the  result  is  always  the  same.  As  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbev,  has  said  in 
his  address  of  "  A  City  Rector  to  his  Friends,"  «  Out  of 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  people  there  must  be  a 
large  proportion  to  whom  a  short  bright  service  on  a  week-day  in 
a  City  church,  or  a  daily  Te  Deum  or  anthem,  or  a  meditation 
with  organ  music  for  its  only  voice,  or  a  few  minutes'  address  or 
opportunity  for  private  prayer  or  undisturbed  thought  would  be 
welcome."  "  Many  a  busy  heart-weary  City  man  would  be  thank- 
ful beyond  measure  if  the  doors  of  "the  City  churches,  like  the 
gates  of  the  City  of  Rest,  were  ever  open  "continually  that  he 
might  freely  enter  and  spend  his  few  spare  moments  in  quiet  or  in 
prayer." 

Before  our  great  National  Church,  with  her  illustrious  history, 
makes  the  humiliating  confession  that  she  can  turn  to  no  good 
service  her  noble  heritage  in  the  City  churches,  and  begs  the 
Legislature  for  power  to  demolish  the  houses  of  God,  and  transfer 
elsewhere  their  endowments,  at  least  let  an  experiment  of  using 
them  be  fully  tried.  If  it  fails— and  where  wisely  and  patiently 
trird  it  never  has  failed— it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  make 
the  heritage  over  to  other  husbandmen  in  another  place,  who 
will  know  better  its  value  and  its  capabilities. 


THE  XAVY. 

IT  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  unfortunate  Return  respecting  the 
strength  of  the  navy  which  was  issued  last  week  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and,  when  the  facts  contained  in  it 
are  considered,  this  certainly  does  not  seem  surprising.  There  is 
little  use  in  continuing  to  argue  with  an  adversary  who  has 
■virtually  capitulated,  and  as  the  Admiralty  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  show  in  the  most  brief  and  clear  "manner  possible  how 
weak  we  are  in,  fighting  ships,  and  especially  in  ironclads,  critics 
are  of  necessity  to  a  great  extent  silenced.  Alarmists  may 
cease  from  troubling  when  officials  admit  that  they  did  well  in 
sounding  the  alarm,  and  that  there  is  excellent  ground  for  the 
misgivings  which  they  have  expressed,  and  practically  this  is  now 
admitted.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  did  indeed  express  surprise 
at  the  reception  of  the  Return,  and  his  word  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  his  surprise  was  shared  by  any 
one  else  ;  and  those  who  have,  without  any  party  bias,  opposed  the 
naval  policy  which  has  been  pursued  foryears  past  may,  without  hesi- 
tation, point  to  the  "  Statement  of  the  Fighting  and  the  Sea-£roin"- 
Ships  'I  as  being  substantially  an  admission  that  they  were"  per- 
fectly justified  in  their  reiterated  complaints.  Of  course,  however, 
it  is  not  a  formal  one.  An  official  confession  must  be  made  in  the 
official  manner.  Men  who  speak  from  Whitehall  cannot  be 
expected  to  say  plainly  that  our  navy  is  much  weaker  than  it  should 
be.  But  when  the  humorist  who  draws  up  a  solemn  report  includes 
in  his  list  one  vessel  which  has  never  been  to  sea,  another  which 
has  hardly  been  begun,  and  another  which  has  never  been  trusted 
out  of  sight  of  land,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  generous  antagonists 
can  hardly  ask  for  more.  No  doubt,  it  is  not  well  to  insist  too 
much  when,  under  cover  of  certain  forms,  an  optimist  view  which 
has  long  been  maintained  is  abandoned ;  but  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  forms  are  misleading,  and  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
amount  of  superstition  afloat  respecting  our  power  at  sea.  While, 
then,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  triumph  over  the  Admiralty, 
which  may  have  had  an  excellent  object  in  publishing  the  Return, 
it  is  well  to  poiut  out  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  evidence 
they  now  give,  and  to  show  that  what  purports  to  be  a  statement 
of  naval  strength  is  really  a  confession  of  naval  weakness ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  is  to  be  complete  disregard  of  the  constantly-increasing 
strength  of  foreign  armaments. 

[  Cogent  criticism  this  remarkable  statement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  only  safeguard  against  invasion  did  receive  in  the 
House  of  Commons  from  Sir  J.  Hay,  who  had  small  diffi- 
culty in  showing  how  misleading  it  is,  if  taken  seriously  ;  but  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  gallant  Admiral  treated  the  Return 
iu  rather  too  matter-of-fact  a  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
'•  Abstract  of  both  the  Fighting  and  Sea-going  Ships "  gives 


'  a  total  of  sixty-two  armoured  vessels ;  and  it  might  at  first 
.  sight  be  supposed  that  this  is  intended  to  indicate  a  really 
effective  force.  When,  however,  the  list  is  examined  in  the 
light  of  a  moderate  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  it  is  so  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  like  this  effective  force  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  Admiralty  meant  to  attempt  even  the  most 
superficial  deception.  One  vessel  on  the  list  is,  as  has  just  been 
said,  only  just  begun.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  in  introducing 
the  Estimates,  spoke  of  the  Hero,  a  projected  turret-ship  of  6,200 
tons,  as  if  she  had  been  commenced  ;  but  as  at  best  she  is  only  to 
be  advanced  to  2-4  per  cent,  by  the  end  of  the  present  month,  she 
belongs  altogether  to  the  phantom  fleet.  For  the  exactly  opposite 
reason  another  vessel  must  also  be  included  in  this  reserve.  Of  the 
Wdierwitch,  now  seventeen  years  old,  Mr.  King  said,  in  187S, 
that  she  had  never  been  trusted  out  of  sight  of  land,  that  she  was 
not  fit  for  coastguard  defence  nor  harbour  service,  and  that  pro- 
bably the  next  step  would  be  to  break  her  up.  This  step  was  not 
taken,  but  surely  this  poor,  rickety,  turbine-wheel  vessel,  which 
had  such  a  feeble  life,  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  been  long 
defunct,  and  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  pleasantry  can  have  caused 
her  name  to  appear  amongst  those  of  the  armoured  ships  of  the 
British  Navy.  To  many  other  vessels  in  the  list  objection  was 
justly  made,  as  they  cannot  be  considered  fit  to  form  part  of  an 
effective  sea-going  fleet.  Amongst  the  sixty-two  names  appear 
those  of  the  coast  defence  vessels  Cyclops,  .Hecate,  Hydra,  and 
Gorgon,  which  are  not  even  fit  for  coast  service  in  the  winter.  To 
one  of  them  alterations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  improving 
her  sea-going  qualities,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  successful.  If 
it  is  found  that  the  desired  result  is  attained,  the  others  will  be 
altered,  and  at  some  future  date  they  may  be  within  certain  limits 
sea-going  vessels;  but  they  can  only  be  described  as  ships  for 
h arbour  defence.  The  larger  home-service  vessels  Glutton,  and 
Hotspur,  and  the  Prince  Albert,  with  Captain  Coles's  cupola,  must 
also  be  excluded  from  the  sea-going  class,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  include  in  it  the  Scorpion  and  Wyvem,  which  were  built  for 
the  Southern  States  during  the  war,  but  seized  and  purchased  by 
our  Government.  Equally  absurd  would  it  be  to  treat  as  effective 
armoured  ships  those  obsolete  plated  gunboats  the  Vixen  and 
Viper. 

For  other  reasons  several  vessels  of  a  different  type  must,  as 
was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  debate,  be  struck  off  the  list  if 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  our  naval  strength  in  fighting 
and  sea-going  ironclads  actually  is.    The  Warrior,  Black  Prince, 
and  Resistance  are,  in  common  with  the  redoubtable  Waterivitch, 
described  with  some  humour  as  waiting  for  repair.    As  they 
are  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  work  an  old  armoured  ship  may  require  until 
she  is  thoroughly  opened  up — impossible,  indeed,  sometimes  to 
say  whether  she  will  be  worth  repairing — these  vessels  can  no 
more  bs  classed  as  forming  part  of  an  effective  navy  than  invalids 
who  may  take  long  to  recover,  or  may  never  recover  at  all,  can  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  effective  strength  of  a  regiment.  Beside 
these  old  and  possibly  worn-out  ships  there  must  be  placed  in  the 
ineffective  list  ships  which  are  not  likely  to  be  of  use  for  some 
time  because  they  are  still  far  from  complete.    Strictly  speaking, 
of  course,  no  incomplete  vessel  should  figure  in  the  list  of  fighting- 
ships,  but  there  is  no  need  to  be  pedantic  in  this  matter,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  admitted  that,  in  estimating  the  strength  of  foreign 
navies,  vessels  which  are  being  built  are  usually  included.  Such 
Estimates,   however,  relate  to  future  strength.    In  a  state- 
ment meant  to  show  the  present  strength,  and  the  strength 
within  a  moderate  time,  of  a  navyr,  it  is  ridiculous  to  include  ships 
which  cannot  be  completed  for  sea  until  18S7  or  1888;  and  the 
Camperdown,  Bcnbow,  Anson,  and  Howe  must,  at  all  events,  be 
launched  before  they  can  be  put  down  as  ships  of  war.  Alto- 
gether, then,  twenty  vessels  must,  under  any  system  of  computa- 
tion, be  deducted  from  the  effective  list;  and  to  their  number 
should  be  added  some  which  must  before  long  need  large  repairs. 
Accepting  these,  however,  accepting  vessels  which  are  practically 
obsolete,  and  disregarding  the  condition  of  boilers — a  trifling 
matter,  concerning  which  no  information  is  to  be  given — we  have, 
on  the  most  liberal  computation  possible,  forty-two  ironclads  to 
answer  all  needs — to  protect  important  ports  abroad,  and  to  be 
ready  for  service  at  home.    Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that 
this  is  enough,  because  France  has  not,  at  the  present  moment, 
quite  so  many ;  that  practically  there  is  no  danger,  because,  for 
the  time  being,  we,  without  an  army,  are  somewhat  superior  in 
naval  strength  to  a  country  which  has  a  huge  army,  and  is  in 
many  respect3  far  less  vulnerable  than  we  are.    It  can,  however, 
no  longer  be  contended  that  the  navy  of  this  country  is  a  match 
for  the  navies  of  any  two  foreign  Powers.    We  have  more  than 
once  insisted  on  the  fact  that   England    might    be  over- 
matched at  sea  by  an  alliance  between  France  and  Italy,  and 
now  at    last  the   truth  of  what  we  have  said  seems  to  be 
realized.    Sir  J.  Hay  stated  in  his  speech  that  in  number  of 
effective  ironclads  the  French  and  Italian  navies  were  now 
superior  to  ours,  and  the  absence  of  all  contradiction  gave  the  best 
possible  confirmation  to  his  words  and  to  the  predictions  which 
we  have  made. 

The  decline  of  our  comparative  naval  strength  seems,  then,  to 
be  now  admitted,  and  oft-repeated  criticism  is  virtually  ratified 
by  the  official  return  which  has  been  published.  Owing,  not  to 
any  official  incompetence,  not  to  any  misuse  of  the  money  which 
has  been  voted,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  money  voted  has 
not  been  sufficient,  our  navy  is  now  quite  inadequate  for  the  work 
which  might  be  required  of  it  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  and. 
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the  statistics  of  the  Admiralty,  when  properly  examined,  show 
this  to  be  the  case.  This  state  of  things  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  apathy  will 
be  dispelled ;  but,  at  all  events,  no  excuse  for  it  can  be  pleaded. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  thought  better  to  have  a  weak  navy  than 
to  add  to  taxation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  choice  lies 
between  danger  and  increased  expenditure. 


THE  PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  COLIGNY. 

TIIIS  is  an  age  of  reparations  and  rehabilitations  in  the  histo- 
rical domain.  It  has  been  argued  that  Nero  was  a  model  of 
lilial  piety  and  Henry  VIII.  of  conjugal  fidelity  ;  Richard  III.,  we 
have  been  assured,  was  deformed  neither  in  body  nor  in  character 
and  was  a  most  affectionate  uncle  ;  and  Frederick  the  Great — one 
of  the  most  accomplished  tyrants  and  hypocrites  the  world  has 
ever  seen — was  selected  by  a  writer,  who  by  many  is  still  looked 
np  to,  as  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  "  a  prophet  new  inspired,''  as  the 
ideal  of  heroism  and  "  reality."  And  as  it  is  also  an  age  of  artistic 
revival,  our  historical  palinodes  or  repairs  of  past  neglect  are  apt 
to  be  translated  into  bronze  or  marble.  "Within  recent  years,  to 
take  but  a  few  examples,  we  have  erected  a  Scott  memorial  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Germans  a  Luther  monument  at  Worms ;  and 
we  are  now  preparing  to  do  honour  to  the  immortal  Samuel 
Pepys.  Only  last  year  the  first  steps  were  taken,  certainly  not 
at  all  too  soon,  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Grotius  at 
Delft,  and  it  has  just  been  proposed — with  far  more  question- 
able reason  or  fitness— to  put  up  a  monument  at  Frankfort  to 
Schopenhauer,  the  chief  modern  apostle  of  pessimism,  who  con- 
spicuously illustrated  the  worst  features  of  his  philosophy  in  his 
life.  No  such  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  very  natural 
proposal  advocated  the  other  day  by  two  leading  members  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Westminster 
College  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Dean,  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  Admiral  Coligny  at  Paris.  But  we  fail  to 
understand  why  Englishmen  should  be  asked  to  take  part  in  what 
is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  matter  of  national  interest  for 
Frenchmen  ;  neither  indeed  can  we  quite  accept,  even  on  the 
authority  of  Voltaire,  the  Dean's  somewhat  enthusiastic  estimate 
of  Coligny  as,  "  if  not  the  greatest  of  Frenchmen,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  sons  of  France,"  or  M.  Bessier's  commendation  of 
him  as  a  martyr  for  "  liberty  of  conscience  "  and  bright  example  of 
"perlect  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God."  Dean  Bradley  was 
careful  to  disclaim  any  sectarian  bias,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
except  as  a  demonstration  of  Protestant  sympathy,  any  but  his 
own  countrymen  can  be  asked  to  join  in  commemorating  one  whose 
only  title  to  distinction  beyond  that  of  a  national  hero  is  that  he 
was  a  leading  Huguenot.  And  the  names — neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  illustrious — of  English  attendants  at  the  meeting  seem  to 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Of  course  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  an  event  of  European  interest,  and  those  whose 
knowledge  of  history,  ancient  and  modern,  does  not  go  much 
further  than  a  schoolboy  recollection  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  and  his  hardly  less  popular  Puritan  and  Huguenot 
ballads,  must  have,  cursorily  at  least, 

thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood. 

The  musical  echoes  will  still  linger  on  their  ear  of  the  lament  of 
the  vanquished  after  "  the  Battle  of  Moncontour,"  who  had  to  leave 
their  "  dear  desolate  home  " 

To  the  serpent  of  Florence,  the  vulture  of  Spain, 
To  the  pride  of  Anjou,  and  the  guile  of  Lorraine, 

which  serpentine  and  other  pleasing  qualities  were  very  remark- 
ably exemplified  in  the  St.  Bartholomew.  But  still  it  is  not 
obvious  whj7  Englishmen  of  any  creed  should  particularly  concern 
themselves,  except  in  the  way  of  abstract  sympathy,  with  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Coligny  at  Paris.  However  that  is  a 
matter  which  must  be  left  to  their  own  judgment  and  their  own 
pockets  to  decide.  Such  assistance  as  the  scheme  may  derive 
from,  a  brief  notice  here  of  what  is  assuredly  a  memorable  epoch, 
in  a  century  exceptionally  rich  in  eventful  memories,  we  need  not 
grudge  it. 

Mr.  Lecky,  who  of  course  disapproves  himself  of  religious  per- 
secution, but,  like  some  other  writers  of  his  school,  is  always 
anxious  to  insist  that  it  is  the  only  consistent  policy  for  those  who 
have  any  positive  beliefs  to  maintain,  has  selected  as  one  of  his 
proof-cases  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  "  France,"  he 
observes,  "  is  still  ostensibly,  and  was  long  in  truth,  the  leading 
champion  of  Catholicity,  but  the  essential  Catholicity  of  France 
was  mainly  due  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
■revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
less  of  a  paradox,  though  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  to  say  that 
the  widespread  scepticism  of  modern  France  is  mainly  due  to 
those  causes.  For  the  moment  the  plot  succeeded,  though  even 
Catherine  found  herself  obliged,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
to  disavow  her  share  in  it ;  but,  as  Ranke,  a  higher  authority 
than  Mr.  Lecky,  very  justly  asks,  "  Can  crimes  of  so  bloody  a  dye 
be  crowned  with  lasting  success?  Are  they  not  at  variance 
with  the  deeper  mysteries  of  human  events,  and  with  those 
inviolable  laws  of  nature  which,  even  when  not  understood, 
are  in  constant  though  silent  operation  ? "  It  is  instructive 
to  remember  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  preceded 
by  little   above  two  centuries   the   110  less  horrible  noyades 


of  Carrier,  and  the  enthronement  of  Reason,  in  the  person  of  a 
naked  prostitute,  on  the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame.  But  there  ia 
a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Lecky's  method  of  stating  the  case.  The 
dragonnades  of  Louis  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
do  afford  an  example  of  a  genuine  religious  persecution,  alike 
cruel  and  impolitic,  and  for  the  time  it  went  far  to  extirpate  from 
France  the  Protestant  minority.  But  it  was  and  always  had  been 
a  very  small  minority  among  the  people  generally,  though  at  one 
time  including  about  a  third  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  their  expulsion  which  preserved,  to  use  Mr.  Lecky's 
phrase,  "  the  essential  Catholicity  of  France."  The  leading 
motive  however  was  a  religious  one,  Louis  being  at  the  time 
under  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  directors.  It  is  no  excuse 
for  the  odious  policy  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  that  its  inspiring  motive  was  clearly  not  a  religious 
but  a  political  one;  but  it  places  the  Huguenot  massacre  in 
a  somewhat  different  category  from  the  dragonnades  of  the 
next  century,  and  a  still  less  respectable  one.  Neither  party,. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  the  least  idea, 
begging  M.  Bessier's  pardon,  of  what  we  understand  by  "  liberty 
of  conscience,"  or  felt  the  slightest  scruple,  when  they  got  the 
upper  hand,  of  inflicting  on  their  rivals  the  persecution  they 
naturally  exclaimed  against  when  their  own  turn  came  to  suffer  it. 
Mary's  Protestant  martyrs  only  "  got  as  good  as  they  gave,"  to 
put  it  bluntly  ;  Cranmer  had  enforced  on  the  boy  King  the  burning 
of  Anabaptists,  and  Latimer  in  the  previous  reign  had  preached  a 
brutally  jocose  sermon  while  Prior  Forest  was  being  roasted  to 
death  suspended  over  a  slow  fire  for  denying  Henry's  spiritual 
supremacy.  Coligny  and  his  Huguenots,  to  cite  Ranke's  words, 
"  gave  no  quarter,"  because  "  in  the  papal  soldiers  they  beheld 
the  army  of  Antichrist."  But  Catherine  de  Medicis,  like  her 
rival  Elizabeth  of  England,  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a 
true  disciple  of  Machiavelli,  and  for  religious  ends  as  such  she 
cared  nothing.  As  Mr.  Froude  puts  it — and  his  testimony  may 
be  trusted  here,  for  Catholicism  is  even  more  offensive  to  him  than 
Catherine — "  religion,  in  its  good  or  in  its  bad  sense,  was  equally  a 
word  without  meaning  to  her."  She  had  favoured  the  plan  for  the 
marriage  of  Anjou,  and,  when  that  fell  through,  of  her  third  son, 
D'Alencon,  with  the  heretic  English  Queen.  When  the  crisis  came, 
and  her  interests  required  the  sacrifice  of  Coligny,  who  had  already 
been  wounded  but  not  killed  by  the  shot  of  a  hired  assassin  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  she  would  apparently  have  been  satisfied  with  his 
death  only.  But  the  feeble  and  frightened  boy  in  whose  name 
she  misgoverned  France  dared  not  go  so  far  without  going  further. 
It  was  he  who  cried  out  in  a  paroxysm  of  tear3,  when  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  fierce  insistence  of  his  infamous  mother: — 
"  Since  you  will  have  the  life  of  the  Admiral,  take  it ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  you  must  kill  all  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
so  that  not  one  may  survive  to  reproach  me."  Catherine  de- 
clared that  she  only  desired  the  death  of  six  men  and  would 
charge  her  conscience — a  tolerably  elastic  one — with  no  more  ; 
50,000  actually  perished.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  too 
familiar  details  of  the  hideous  tale.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  whole  North  of  Europe,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  in- 
cluding a  large  portion  of  the  French  Catholic  nobility,  protested 
against  the  ruffianly  crime.  Charles  found  it  prudent  on  the  same 
day  to  have  letters  written  by  his  Secretaries  of  State  signed 
by  his  own  hand,  representing  the  affair  as  a  private  quarrel 
between  the  partisans  of  Guise  and  Coligny,  and  despatches  were 
sent  soon  afterwards  to  warn  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  that  he  must 
cease  to  extol  it  as  a  glorious  triumph.  When  the  Pope  sent  a 
legate  to  congratulate  Charles,  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  the  Court  of  Rome  had  the  discretion  to  make  no- 
parade  of  the  present  sent  it  by  some  zealots  among  the  assassins 
of  the  head  of  Coligny. 

But  for  the  part  played  in  the  business  by  the  Popes  of  the  day 
there  is  unfortunately  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  cannot  be 
proved,  as  Ranke  points  out,  that  Pius  V.  was  privy  to  the  pre- 
parations for  the  massacre,  "  but  he  did  things  which  leave  no 
d<mbt  that  he,  as  well  as  his  successor,  would  have  sanctioned 
them."  He  had  formally  approved  the  butcheries  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  had  privately  encouraged  plots  for  the  murder 
of  Elizabeth.  But  Pius  had  gone  to  his  grave  four  months  before 
the  fatal  day.  His  successor,  Gregory  XIII.,  best  known  to  the 
world  as  the  reformer  of  the  Calendar,  was  an  able  and  cultivated 
man,  and  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Richelieu,  with  imperfect 
accuracy,  as  "  prince  doux  et  benin,  meilleur  homme  que  bon 
pape."  He  at  all  events  did  not  leave  doubtful  his  estimate  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  celebrated  the  event  by  a 
solemn  procession  of  thanksgiving  to  San  Luigi,  and  by  medals 
struck  to  commemorate  it,  where  the  Archangel  is  depicted  pre- 
siding over  "  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,"  and  a  picture  of  it 
was  painted,  which  may  still  be  seen  at  the  Vatican.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Venetians,  who  had  no  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  matter, 
should  have  expressed  in  oiiicial  despatches  to  their  minister  at 
Rome  their  satisfaction  at  "  tlrs  mark  of  God's  favour."  Cardinal 
Santorio,  who  was  the  Spanish  favourite  some  years  later,  in  the 
Conclave  of  1592,  and  narrowly  missed  his  election  to  the  Papacy, 
has  designated  the  event  in  his  autobiography,  still  extant  in 
MS., "  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  most  joyful  to  the 
Catholics."  He  tells  us  by  the  by,  in  this  same  autobiography, 
that  the  night  after  learning  his  failure  of  the  election,  which, 
he  had  reckoned  upon  as  certain,  "  was  more  painful  than  any 
moment  I  ever  endured.  The  heavy  grief  of  my  soul  and  my 
inward  anguish  forced  from  me — incredible  to  say — a  sweat  of 
blood." 
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On  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  the  Court  of  Rome 
from  full  complicity  at  least  after  the  fact.  In  the  chief  per- 
petrators the  crime  must  be  attributed  rather  to  political  Machia- 
vellism  of  the  worst  kind  than  to  religious  bigotry.  In  the 
subordinate  agents  there  was  probably  a  mixture  of  political  and 
religious  fanaticism,  as  the  Huguenots  were  always  looked  on  as 
the  unpatriotic,  and  therefore  naturally  became  the  unpopular, 
party  in  the  country.  And  this  of  course  helps  to  account  for 
the  acquiescence,  if  not  approval,  accorded  by  public  opinion  to 
the  persecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  But  some  further  ex- 
planation is  needed  for  the  peculiar  atrocity  of  the  transaction 
we  are  immediately  concerned  with,  and  it  must  be  imputed 
partly  to  "  the  fool  fury  of  the  Seine/'  which  has  again  and  again 
since  then  deluged  Paris  with  blood  shed  by  her  own  citizens, 
partly  to  its  Medicean  authorship.  That  family  concentrated  in 
itself,  as  in  a  microcosm,  the  darkest  corruptions  of  the  moral  side  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  it  rejoiced  them  to  revel  in  a  carnival  of  lust 
and  blood.  Such  little  "grain  of  conscience  "  as  they  retained— and 
we  have  seen  that  Catherine  could  talk  about  her  conscience — only 
served  to  *'  make  them  sour  "  towards  heretics,  whose  Puritanism 
was  offensive,  and  whose  destruction  might  possibly  prove  accept- 
able to  heaven  as  a  makeweight  against  many  pleasant  sins. 
Charles  IX.  indeed  is  said  to  have  suffered  agonies  of  remorse  on 
his  death-bed,  though  he  was  really  far  less  guilty  than  his  wretched 
mother,  but  he  had  in  his  veins  French  as  well  as  Italian  blood. 
And  to  "the  serpent  of  Florence"  must  be  chiefly  traced  the 
original  sin  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew. 


THE  THEATRES— MARGERY'S  LOVERS. 

TRUE  drollery  is  so  rare  a  quality  on  the  stage  that  Mr.  Royce 
was  ill  spared  from  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  his  return  last 
Saturday  was  the  more  welcome  because  it  had  been  little 
expected.    Two  years  since  a  stroke  of  paralysis  incapacitated 
the  comedian  who  has  done  so  much  ior  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gaiety,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  chance  of  his  reappearance  was 
hopeless ;  but  such  predictions  have  fortunately  been  falsified. 
Mr.  Royce  has  recovered  much  of  his  health  and  strength ;  his 
desire  to  return  to  his  profession  was  strong  upon  him,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron's  burlesque  of  Bon  Ccesar  de  Bazan  was  specially 
revived  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  original  Don  Joso  to 
resume  his  character.    The  fascination  of  the  footlights  is  not  to 
be  resisted,  and  why  this  is  so,  the  experience  of  Saturday  went 
far  to  prove.    Much  kindness  and  friendly  warmth  of  feeling 
pervade  English  audiences  ;  that  Mr.  Royce  would  be  cordially 
received  was  certain,  but  he  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted.    When  the  familiar 
figure  in  the  broad-brimmed  hat  stalked  upon  the  stage  early 
iu  the  burlesque,  a  round  of  cheers  broke  forth,  and  these  signs 
of  welcome  were  again  and  again  renewed.    It  seemed  as  if  the 
audience  which  tilled  the  theatre  would  never  have  ceased  to 
congratulate  the  favourite   on   what  the  programme  particu- 
larized as  his  "partial  recovery."    Mr.  Royce  soon  proved  that 
the  power  of  grotesque  dancing  had  not  left  him,  and  he 
dived  through  a  trap  at  the  end  of  one  scene  with  no  lack 
of  his  former  agility.    His  voice,  both  in  speaking  and  in  sing- 
ing, was  somewhat  weak  ;  but  after  so  long  an  absence  and 
to  severe  an  illness  this  was  natural.    There  seems  every  reason 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Royce  is  permanently  restored  to  the  sta"-e, 
and  it  the  rough  and  tumble  fun  of  burlesque  be  too  heavy  a 
strain,  he  is  so  good  an  actor  that  other  paths  in  which  In- 
tel] igencu  and  dramatic  aptitude  are  of  more  avail  than  physical 
activity  will  be  open  to  him.    A  comedian  of  ability  might  be 
better  pl.ieed  than  in  a  theatre  where  audiences  receive  with  posi- 
tive rapture  such  inanities  as  Miss  Farren's  song  "  I'll  strike  you 
with  a  feather,"  of  which  little  is  comprehensible,  while  that  little 
is  worse  than  merely  senseless.    What  does  duty  for  Sheridan's 
Critic  is  now  pressed  into  service.    To  burlesque  what  was  bur- 
lesque to  start  with  is  a  sorry  task.    The  Gaiety  company  by  its 
preposterous  exaggerations  is  completely  successful  in  excluding 
all  the  fun  from  the  piece.    As  here  represented  The  Critic  is  a 
very  tedious  affair. 

At  Toole's  Theatre  Mr.  Burnand's  Paw  Clawdian  goes  more 
brightly  than  ever.  It  is  a  return,  and  a  more  successful  one  than 
Stage  Dora,  to  the  true  spirit  of  burlesque,  burlesque  as  Talfourd 
and  Blanche  imagined  it.  Mr.  Toole's  exquisite  caricature  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  grows  upon  one;  as  does  Miss  Linden's  humorous 
imitation  of  Miss  Eastlake.  Mr.  E.  D.  Ward  is  vastly  diverting 
a3  the  hermit,  and  Mr.  Shelton  as  the  Tetrarch  contrives  to  give  a 
really  funny  parody  of  what  is  iu  itself  a  feeble  caricature.  The 
earthquake  now  works  admirably,  and  is  quite  as  impressive  as  the 
oiigiual  earthquake  at  the  Princess's. 

There  is  something  eccentric  about  the  proceed' ngs  of  a  dra- 
matist who  energetically  claims  the  paternity  of  an  unsuccess- 
lul  work.  Apart  1'roTn  any  question  of  success,  however,  a  charge 
of  plagiarism  may  reasonably  annoy  the  author  who  knows 
that  his  piece,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  L3  at  least  purely 
original;  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  the  author  of  Margery's 
Lovers,  which  was  recently  produced  at  the  Court,  has  issued 
a  small  pamphlet  to  prove  that  when  he  put  his  name  to 
that  comedy  he  did  so  because  it  was  in  every  particular  his 
own.  For  ourselves,  we  recognized  considerable  merit  in  the 
play.  Its  career  was  short,  however,  perhaps  because  the  re- 
presentation was  inadequate  in  important  particulars,  perhaps 


because  the  management  was  hasty  and  timorous,  or  possibly  for 
other  reasons ;  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  recur  to  the 
affair  except  for  the  fact  that  a  vague  and  clumsy  charge  against 
the  honour  of  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  the  country  where  his  play  was  produced,  needs  refuta- 
tion. Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  pamphlet  makes  the  task  which 
courtesy  suggests  a  very  easy  one.  Mr.  H.  P.  Stephens,  who  is 
known  as  a^  writer  for  the  stage  only  by  his  crude  imitation 
of  Mr.  VV.  S.  Gilbert's  comic  operas,  professes  to  have  written  a 
play  called  Hearts,  from  which  he  supposes  that  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews,  who  has  earned  reputation  as  a  writer  on  dramatic 
subjects,  English  and  foreign,  stole— plain  speaking  is  best — his 
story,  characters,  and  incidents.  Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  show 
some  reticence  as  to  the  date  when  his  comedy  Hearts  saw  such 
light  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  it.  The  first  traceable  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Mr.  Stephens's  play  comes  from  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly,  the  manager  of  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York.  Writing  on 
the  21st  of  February,  1884,  Mr.  Daly  says,  "it  is  scarcely  two 
years  since  Mr.  Stephens  (one  of  the  Billee  Taylor  authors),  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  sent  me  a  play  of  his  to  read. 
My  present  recollection  is  that  I  examined  the  piece  immediately, 
and  returned  it  with  my  answer  within  thirty-six  hours  after  its 
receipt."  The  play  in  question  is  understood  to  have  been  Hearts, 
and  what  Mr.  Daly's  answer  was  may  be  easily  assumed.  But  two 
years  previously  to  this  Mr.  Daly  had  read  Margery's  Lovers,  then 
called  Breakers  Ahead.  Corroborative  evidence — were  it  needed — 
is  furnished  by  a  writer  who  in  1878  was  collaborating  with  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  and  saw  him  daily.  Speaking  of  Breakers  Ahead, 
this  gentleman,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner,  says  of  his  partner,  "he  talked 
with  me  about  the  play  from  its  inception  to  its  completion  ;  we 
discussed  its  progress,  and  I  knew  of  every  emendation  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  original  schemes,  and  was  familiar  with  the  plot,  as 
first  conceived  and  as  finally  perfected.  If  one  man  can  properly 
say  of  another's  work  that  it  is  original,  I  can  and  do  make 
that  affirmation  in  this  case."  Furthermore,  Mr.  Coghlan  knew 
Margery's  Lovers  in  June  i88r.  If  Hearts  does  indeed  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Court  comedy,  it  can  only  be  said,  as 
was  said  by  Mr.  Puff  with  reference  to  himself  and  Shakspeare, 
that  "  two  men  hit  upon  the  same  idea."  But  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews  used  it  first. 


CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. 


rpiIE  programme  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  of  last  Saturday 
-L    was  one  of  very  great  interest.    It  opened  with  Mozart's 
Prague  Symphony  in  D,  and  an  extremely  fine  performance  of  this 
beautiful  music  was  given.    In  these  days  Mozart's  music  is,  as 
it  were,  crowded  out  between  two  schools,  one  of  which  professes 
to  despise  him  on  account  of  that  which  makes  his  great  charm  to 
most  music-lovers,  his  intense  power  of  melody,  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  too  sweet  and  cloying,  whilst  the  various  branches  of 
the  followers  of  the  modern  school  are  unable  to  see  any  merit  in 
any  composer  except  the  particular  master  whom  they  choose  to 
worship.    We  thus  too  rarely  get  an  opportunity  of  getting  the 
thorough  musical  repose  and  satisfaction  which  may  be  got  more 
surely  from  Mozart's  works  than  even  from  those  of  the  greatest  of 
all  masters,  Beethoven.    Schumann's  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra  (Op.  54)  was  also  played,  with  Mile.  Janotha  as  the 
pianiste.    She  also  played  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  C  sharp  minor 
and  Valse  in  A  flat.    The  Concerto  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good 
performance,  and  Mile.  Janotha's  exquisite  touch  even  succeeded  in 
producing  pleasing  sounds  from  the  piano  which  is  generally  used  at, 
the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  For  her  solos  she  used  an  instrument 
by  Bechstein ;  but,  though  her  touch  is  as  delicate  and  beautiful 
as  ever,  and  though  her  manipulation  has,  of  course,  if  any- 
thing,  improved   with  time,   both  in  the  Concerto   and  in 
the  pieces  by  Chopin  we  could  not  avoid  feeling  that  there  was 
some  falling  otf  iu  musical  sentiment.     Even  in  the  Concerto, 
though  here  Mile.  Janotha  must  still  feel  the  influence  of  Mme. 
Schumann,  there  was  a  slight  coldness,  and  in  the  Chopin  solos 
the  artist  seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of  sympathy  with  her  composer. 
The  concert  ended  with  an  admirable  performance  of  Rossini's 
William  Tell  overture—  a  performance  reflecting  great  credit  on 
Mr.  Manns  both  as  a  bandmaster  and  a  conductor.    He  may  be 
congratulated  on  taking  the  "  Ranz  des  Vaches "  in  the  proper 
tempo  and  avoiding  the  practice  which  has  grown  of  playing  this 
movement  so  fast  as  completely  to  destroy  its  meaning.    It  might 
have  been  better  had  he  shown  the  same  moderation  in  the 
March  movement,  which,  to  our  thinking,  ought  to  be  taken  a 
trifle  slower  than  it  is  by  Mr.  Manns. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  Mr.  Dvorak's  name  is  in  every 
mouth  and  his  music  being  performed  at  almost  every  important 
concert  in  London,  the  great  interest  of  the  concert  centred  in 
certain  of  his  compositions — two  orchestral  pieces,  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  and  two  songs.  The  first  of  the 
orchestral  pieces  was  a  Notturno  for  strings  (Op.  40).  This  is  an 
example  of  the  composer's  own  individual  or  national  manner, 
and  therefore  is  perhaps  the  more  important  as  regards  estimating 
his  powers  than  even  his  "  Stabat  Mater  "  which  we  have  so  recently 
noticed.  The  main  theme  of  this  Notturno  is  extremely  beautiful, 
full  of  character  and  individuality.  It  is  treated  in  a  scholarly 
way,  and  so  as  to  bring  out  its  full  beauties.  The  piece  is  short ; 
but  perhaps  the  theme  is  rather  more  drawn  out  than  the  idea 
will  quite  bear.   However,  on  the  whole,  this  composition  is  so 
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"beautiful  that  we  hesitate  to  point  to  even  the  smallest  blemish 
in  it.  The  second  orchestral  piece,  Scherzo  Capriccioso  for  orchestra 
(Op.  66),  is  even  more  peculiar  than  the  Notturno.  It  is,  indeed, 
peculiar  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity.  As  is  truly  pointed  out  in 
the  programme,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  musical  rhapsodies.  To 
describe  it  is  almost  impossible.  It  seems  to  be  built  on  a  waltz 
movement  of  great  beauty,  which  is  perpetually  interrupted  by 
the  most  extraordinary,  weird,  and  almost  comic  passages,  dis- 
tributed freely  amongst  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  orchestra.  We 
can,  perhaps,  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  remarliable 
work  by  saying  that  it  might  well  have  been  written  as  a 
piece  of  programme  music  with  the  title  of  "  A  Rustic  Fete." 
The  waltz  movement  might  be  taken  here  to  represent  the 
dancing  of  the  young  people  in  the  market-square,  and  the  in- 
terruptions as  representing  now  the  shouts  and  contortions  of 
mountebanks,  now  the  garrulity  and  laughter  of  the  greybeards 
over  their  wine,  and  now  the  harsh  calls  of  showmen.  But,  in 
spite  of  this  eccentricity  and  almost  incongruity,  the  work  is  beau- 
tiful, and  stamps  its  composer  as  a  man  of  strong  individuality. 
Mr.  Dvorak  did  not  show  to  such  advantage  as  a  conductor  on  this 
occasion  as  he  did  when  directing  his  "  Stabat  Mater."  His  boat 
was  so  uncertain,  so  often  invisible  from  being  made  below  his 
desk,  and  altogether  so  wanting  in  that  fire  and  light  and  shade 
which  his  music  so  emphatically  demands,  that  we  feel  sure  that 
his  compositions  would  have  been  heard  to  greater  advantage  had 
the  baton  been  left  in  Mr.  Manns's  hands. 

The  songs  "  Mein  Lied  ertont "  and  "  Als  die  alte  Mutter,"'  which 
are  Nos.  I  and  4  from  the  Gipsy  songs  (Op.  55),  were  both  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  each  of  them  being  a  flow  of  quiet,  beautiful, 
unforced  melody.  Though  perfectly  origiual  in  thought  and 
style,  they  may  be  best  described  by  saying  that  they  are  con- 
ceived in  much  the  same  form  as  some  of  Gounod's  best  songs 
and  the  beautiful  opening  serenade  in  Goetz's  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by  the  composer  himself,  who 
showed  considerable  skill  as  an  accompanyist,  and  were  admirably 
sung  by  Mr.  Winch,  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  true 
tenor  voice.  He  sings  well,  and  his  phrasing  and  expression  show 
that  he  has  a  true  musical  mind.  Mr.  Winch  was  also  heard 
in  the  Barcarole  from  Gounod's  Folyeucte,  in  which,  owing  to 
nervousness,  he  was  less  successful.  He  showed  a  tendency  to 
force  his  voice  and  end  each  breath  with  an  audible  gasp ;  but 
even  with  these  faults  the  success  which  lie  achieved  obviously 
restored  him  to  full  command  over  himself,  and  in  Dvorak's  songs 
both  these  defects  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  programme  of  Mile.  Janotha's  Pianoforte  Recital  at  St. 
James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  was  highly  interesting  and  varied, 
including  three  songs  by  Schumann,  excellently  interpreted  by 
Ilerr  von  Zur  Miihlen,  and  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  Minor  for 
piano  and  violin  (Op.  30,  No.  2),  in  which  the  pianist  was  assisted 
by  Herr  Joachim.  It  is  only  natural  that  Schumann's  com- 
positions should  occupy  a  prominent  position  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  is  significant  of  the  decay  of  the  stupid  prejudice  which  for 
so  many  years  deprived  the  works  of  the  great  master  of  romance 
of  the  honour  due  to  them.  No  one  has  done  more  than  Mine. 
Schumann  to  correct  public  taste  in  this  direction,  and  if  there  are 
people  still  unconvinced,  we  fear  that  even  the  brilliant  rendering 
of  the  Kreisleriana  by  her  pupil,  Mile.  Janotha,  would  prove  a 
vain  appeal.  Mile.  Janotha's  performance  of  this  fascinating  work 
exhibited  not  only  perfect  technique,  but  complete  mastery  of  its 
vast  range  of  expression  ;  the  bizarre  and  fitful  character  of  the 
various  numbers,  the  quaint  and  changeful  rhythm,  the  exuberant 
colour,  the  most  delicate  alternations  of  light  and  shade  were 
rendered  with  faultless  perception  and  exquisite  subtlety.  In  the 
allegretto  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  minor  (Op.  90)  the  pianist's 
beauty  of  touch  and  refined  style  were  strikingly  displayed.  The 
other  contributions  comprised  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  0  sharp  minor 
and  Barcarolle  ;  a  Romance  in  E  flat  minor,  by  Clara  Schumann ; 
and  a  Gavotte  and  Valse,  by  Janotha,  in  the  execution  of  which 
Mile.  Janotha  showed  the  versatility  of  an  accomplished  artist. 
The  Barcarolle,  in  particular,  was  rendered  with  true  sympathetic 
insight.  The  0  minor  Sonata  was,  of  course,  the  chief  attraction 
to  a  large  audience,  Herr  Joachim's  masterly  interpretation  elicit- 
ing rapturous  applause.    Mr.  Zerbini  was  the  accompanyist. 


MTA'S  FIRST. 

AT  the  Novelty  the  strange  adventures  of  a  baby  inspire  the 
action  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Warren's  farcical  comedy,  Nita's  First, 
and  exemplify  the  magnitude  to  which  one  initial  error  may  attain 
if  not  at  first  rightly  apprehended.  If  Nita,  clandestinely  married 
to  Will  Frankleigh,  had  not  treated  her  first-born  very  much  as 
the  man  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  story  treated  his  guest  who  was 
choked  by  an  inhospitable  fish-bone,  the  tissue  of  diverting  events 
that  sprang  from  her  extraordinary  conduct  would  never  have 
overwhelmed  her  family  with  confusion.  Inexperience,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  may  certainly  plead  for  her,  and  there  is  just 
that  element  of  nature  in  her  act  which,  in  farce,  justifies  the  most 
extravagant  humours  and  the  most  grotesque  situations.  Impelled 
to  precipitate  action,  she  no  more  foresaw  consequences  than 
the  reckless  person  iu  the  old  story  who,  having  incontinently 
caused  the  death  of  his  visitor,  sought  to  escape  responsibility  by 
passing  on  the  body  to  a  neighbour;  there  is  just  sutlicient  exten- 
uation of  her  conduct  to  make  its  probability,  faint  though  it  is, 
a  clear  and  reasonable  basis  for  the  astonishing  imbroglio  that 


follows.  In  this  Nita's  First  differs  from  many  similar  comedies: 
while  in  farcical  breadth,  ingenuity  of  construction,  and  vivacity 
of  action  it  is  excelled  by  none. 

No  mere  outline  of  the  action  can  convey  a  true  notion  of  the 
spirit  of  merriment  that  animates  the  piece ;  it  is  too  volatile  in 
its  nature  to  be  caught,  and  to  exist  in  any  other  medium  than 
stage  atmosphere.  Its  ingenious  series  of  surprises,  each  accentuating 
the  other  through  an  extreme  rapidity  of  development,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  representation.  The  art,  however,  by  which  every 
member  of  her  family  is  gradually  involved  in  the  consequences  of 
Nita's  escapade  merits  recognition,  and  may  be  in  some  measure 
demonstrated ;  the  cleverness  with  which  the  force  of  destiny  is 
thus  humorously  illustrated  is  the  chief,  though  not  the  most 
obvious,  merit  of  the  play.  Returning  home  at  dawn,  Fred 
Fizzleton  indulges  in  a  brief  sleep  in  the  morning-room,  and  is  dis- 
turbed by  Jane,  the  servant,  who  enters  with  the  shawl-enveloped 
parcel  which  contains  the  fruit  of  future  discord,  and  places  it  on  the 
table,  with  the  information  that  it  had  been  left  at  the  house  for 
her  master.  With  surprise  and  horror  he  discovers  the  baby,  and, 
hastily  resolving  to  escape  the  dilemma,  sets  off  down  the  street, 
not  without  the  baby's  crying  reaching  Mrs.  Fizzleton's  ears.  In  his 
absence  his  wife  questions  the  prevaricating  Jane,  and  her  impertur- 
bable schoolboy  nephew  Jim,  in  vain.  The  ensuing  breakfast-scene  is 
very  amusing,  and  ends  with  Mrs.  Fizzleton's  determination  to  leave 
for  ever  the  house  of  mystery.  In  the  meantime,  the  unhappy 
babe  is  deposited  by  Fred  in  the  hall  of  Miss  Prim's  house,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  much  scandal.  Fred  learns  the  truth  in  a 
letter  from  his  sister  Nita,  and,  agonized  by  the  discovery,  bids 
Jim  fly  to  rescue  it.  Henceforth,  in  what  ways  the  baby 
wanders — how  it  is  taken  from  the  house  of  the  maiden  lady  to 
the  police-station,  and  from  the  police-station  to  the  interior  of 
an  empty  cab — Jim  only  knows,  and  suffers  for  his  knowledge 
when  interrogated  by  his  distracted  uncle.  In  the  next  act  we 
arc  introduced  to  the  elder  Fizzleton,  irascible  by  name  and 
nature ;  and  Mrs.  Patience  Fizzleton,  a  charming  old  lady,  whose 
placidity  continually  exasperates  her  husband,  and  whose  observa- 
tions strikingly  recall  the  naivete  of  a  well-known  character  in 
Frank  Fairleigh.  Nita  is  naturally  anxious  about  the  success 
of  her  scheme,  and  is  speedily  made  a  sharer  in  the  con- 
tagious excitement  by  the  arrival  of  Jim,  who  tells  his 
miserable  experience;  and,  shortly  after,  her  husband  enters, 
during  the  absence  of  the  old  folk,  and  declares  his  in- 
tention to  announce  the  marriage  and  reclaim  the  baby.  He, 
of  course,  ultimately  learns  the  horrible  truth ;  and  the  climax 
is  reached  when  Fred,  with  the  cabman,  bursts  into  the  room 
with  the  dread  intelligence  that  the  missing  baby  was  sup- 
posed to  be  en  route  for  Edinburgh,  and  more  inaccessible  than 
ever.  This  is  too  much  for  the  overcharged  feelings  of  the  un- 
happy parents,  who  rush  forward,  divulge  their  marriage  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family,  and  proclaim  the  paternity  of  the 
little  wanderer,  amid  voluble  explanations  and  general  prostration. 
In  the  last  act  a  ray  of  comfort  gleams  across  the  stricken  house- 
hold ;  news  such  as  consoled  the  owner  of  Mark  Twain's  white 
elephant  arrives ;  the  searchers  are  "  on  the  track  "  of  the  baby, 
and  every  one  is  busy  with  Bradshaw  and  expectant  of  the  de- 
sired moment.  The  entrance  of  Miss  Prim,  who  is  bent  on  ex- 
tracting substantial  damages  for  her  injured  fame,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Mr.  St.  George,  an  inane  youth  who  had  been  paying 
his  addresses  to  Nita,  further  complicate  the  situation.  From  this 
point  to  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  jubilant  father  with  the  babe 
in  his  arms  the  laughter  provoked  is  so  general  and  hearty  that 
the  play  lapses  at  times  into  pantomime,  though  the  final  culmi- 
nation is  inferior  to  the  ingenious  and  cleverly  constructed  finale 
of  the  second  act. 

Nita's  Fast  is  excellently  interpreted  throughout,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Denny's  Irascible  and  Miss  Fanny  Robertson's  original  and 
piquant  Mrs.  Patience  Fizzleton  being  particularly  admirable. 
The  schoolboy  Jemmy  is  played  with  much  force  and  stolid 
humour  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  ;  Miss  Clara  Jecks'  Jane  is  a 
capital  study  of  the  servant  girl,  full  of  character,  and  never  ex- 
aggerated ;  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Warren's  Fred  Fizzleton  is  very 
humorously  conceived  and  energetically  played.  Miss  Stella 
Brereton's  Nita  is  natural  and  pleasing,  and  Miss  Minnie  Bell  as 
Mrs.  Fred  Fizzleton,  Mr.  Kerr  as  Will  Frankleigh,  and  Mr. 
E.  W.  Gardiner  as  St.  George,  are  efficient  in  their  parts.  In 
the  old  and  amusing  little  piece,  The  Bonnie  Fishidfe,  which 
precedes  Nita's  First,  Miss  Minnie  Bell  fills  two  parts  with  much 
spirit  and  humour,  and  is  well  supported  by  Mr.  Dennv  and  Mr. 
Percival  SI  ark. 


THE  ART  GALLERIES. 

rginE  regular  exhibitions  had  a  powerful  competitor  last  week 
-L  in  the  Potter  collection  which  was  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Christie's.  It  consisted  mainly  of  eleven  sjreat  pictures  by  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  all  of  which  fetched  fair  prices,  though  perhaps 
hardly  so  much  as  was  expected.  The  average,  however,  was  just 
under  1,000/.  a  piece — namely,  10,909/.  10s.  The  highest  price 
was  given  for  "  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,"  which  was  sold  for 
2,500  guineas.  Two  exquisite  Mulreadys  were  strangely  neglected. 
Pictures  by  this  great  artist  are  so  rare" that  to  see  fine  examples 
like  these  sold  at  such  nominal  prices  as  105/.  for  the  "Bathers  " 
and  315/.  for  the  "  Surprise"  was  a  disappointment,  the  more  so 
as  two  very  poor,  not  to  say  unpleasing,  portraits  by  Mr.  Millais 
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fetched  1,470?.  and  1,365?.  each.    On  the  whole,  the  result  of  all 
the  sales  of  this  season  so  far  has  been  to  show  a  fall  which  last 
season  hardly  led  us  to  expect-a  faU  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  artists  now  engaged  in  estimating  the  value  of 
their  pictures  in  the  forthcoming  summer  exhibitions.  Mr 
Crompton  Potter  was  a  judicious  buyer.    He  had  early  training 
in  art  for  his  father  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  famous 
Manchester  Exhibition  of  1857;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the_  sale  of  his  gallery  would  show,  if  examined,  that  even  the 
capital  sum  invested  without  interest  had  been  realized.  While 
works  of  art  thus  appear  to  be  cheaper  than  they  were,  the  pro- 
duction seems  to  increase.    The  number  of  exhibitions,  public 
and  private,  is  so  numerous  that  a  conscientious  critic  might  spend 
all  his  time  m  going  from  one  to  another.    With  this  activity 
however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  much  real  progress  is  apparent! 
Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than  to  go  from  a  modern  ex- 
hibition into  the  National  Gallery,  except  perhaps  to  look  at  the 
copies  made  there  by  the  artists  who  crowd  the  rooms  every 
Thursday  and  Friday    A  few  good  copies,  perhaps  four  or  five, 
may  be  seen,  the  best  being  of  pictures  of  a  kind  no  one  would 
tnink  of  painting  now  as  originals,  such  as  the  early  Italian  "  gold 
grounds.     But  when  we  visit  a  gallery  like  that  of  the  "  Society 
ot  Lady  Artists,   and  look  in  vain  for  evidence  that  all  this 
study  of  old  masters  has  any  effect  in  improving  public  taste 
we  may  well  feel  despondent  as  to   the  present  state  and 

»Rf  °1  duU  dead  level  of  mediocrity  to 

which  the  lady  artists  sink  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  picture 
which  we  can  praise  unreservedly.  Even  artists  like  Miss  Clara 
Montalba  and  Mrs.  Jopling,  who  really  can  paint  pictures  when 
they  care  to .do  so  are  represented  here  by  works  wholly  un- 
worthy. Miss  Helen  Thornycroft  sends  nothing;  Miss  Ellen 
Partridge  two  figures  of  very  moderate  interest;  Mrs.  Naftel  four 
01  five  sketches  which  call  for  no  remark;  in  short,  as  we  have 
hinted,  even  when  good  names  occur  in  the  Catalogue,  pictures 
such  as  we  might  expect  are  not  to  be  seen. 

Taking  the  order  of  the  Catalogue,  Miss  Marian  Croft's  "My 
Gipsy  Queen  (79)  is  a  delicate  little  water-colour,  so  delicate 
pL  T8'6  0t?  ™eaknesa-     Mrs'  01i™r's  "  Richmond 

i»  5r  (95)  may  be  praised  for  firm,  if  somewhat  conventional, 
handling,  but  the  foreground  is  too  spotty.  The  background 
si low.  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  gallery,  if  not  the  very 

lut  JI  g  Egypt.  (L°3)'  b?  Miss  Cookesley,  occupies  a 
place  of  honour  over  the  chimney-piece,  a  distinction  to  which 
we  cannot  consider  it  entitled.  "Early  Autumn"  (106),  by 
Miss  Spiers  is  small  and  neat,  and  might  have  been  expanded 
T,rW»?°?d  Mies  Kempsons  "After  Sunset,  Loch 

LZTL^y'k  18«;Pretty  ^ter-colour,  with  considerable 
force  and  depth.  "Chrysanthemums"  (112),  by  Miss  Hastie 
is  a  little  hard  but  on  the  whole  a  fair  flower-Jiet  of  a  ve 
ordinary  kind.  Miss  Bedford's  "  Roman  Leguminara  "  (1 18)  is 
iP  J?3*  aiI?ed  **•  A  fine  solid-looking  rock  and  sea- 
piece  "On  the  Beach-St.  Margaret's,  Dover"  (140),  by  Miss 
Wenham,is  almost  skied,  but  m&t  repay  a  closer  Lam Lion 
Miss  Kempson's  illustration  of  Wordsworth's  line,  "The  sleep 

"Loch3  Torbpi?  "       l0Dely„  b6  COmPared  '"It  he? 

?  ¥  mentioned  ahove.  "  Trade  on  the  Bosphorus  " 
(176)  is  a  pleasant,  bright  picture  of  a  fruit-seller  and  two  veiled 
women  by  Miss  Mary  Sharp,  and  looks  like  a  study  on  the  spot 

Qri  ntaimltT°Unt  f°r  a  C6rtain  hardDGS9  80  often  ^enPTn 
Oriental  sketches,   on   account,  perhaps,  of  the  strong  li<riit 
Sailing  at  g      t  ,  (        ^  qqV  q{  *  of  very  similar 

water-colours  by  Miss  Macaulay,  representing  the  sam^o" 
skies  and  tan  sails.  Of  "Mist  in  the  Meadows"  (22i),  hy  Mi  s 
fha?isDiefVofnthPTlbJe  t0  if?  anything  unfavourable,  the7 little 
wilul  I  6  laDdf ape  bem»  wel1  and  softly  Painted.  Miss 
Wrat,slaw  sends  several  pictures  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit 
Her  figure  subject,  "A  Nubian  Beauty"  (231),  is  very  inferior 
to  her  architectural  interiors,  of  which  '>  St.  George?  ChaS 
Windsor"  (214)   s  the  hardest  and  flattest,  and  "  The  Cathedral 

^ftheb1  { (24,8)- th,e most plr iD*- " Samedi -w 

I  *  We  have  seen  hy  Miss  Helen  Mabel  Trevor-a 

of  "SoTeS  "W7hDg  °UV  Deat  Cha-mber'  decked  witb  M  ^nds 
01    properties.     The  painting  is  solid  and  the  drawing  correct 

but  there  is  a  certain  want  of  harmony  in  the  colouring  which 

goes  far  to  spoil  one  of  the  few  good  figure  paintings  J  the 

&Lr    v°thtr  i8  "FromgDamaPscus  '(%7  ,  by 

Miss  Merrick  which  shows  a  familiar  face,  and  looks  as  if  i LI 

(^IJ,1  }'  7  M,u,s  Clow-  Mrs-  Schenk's  "  Sad  Memories  " 
Affa4)H  u  Ar6  T  class-  A  Swedish  Landscape  »  (297)  is  bv 
M  s  Hilda  Montalba,  and  represents  a  pleasant-lookin^  giJ  in  ,-ed 
v£eP™?fh!i™J™g?ed  W00d'  "'together  a  go°od!  soHdly- 
"  canvas  tolet  "'^  W°USt  ^  with  a  *reat  deal 

"  Summer"  JZm'^^  umbered),  and 

oummer    (002;  are  by  Miss  Cook,  and  are  very  simple  littl« 
flower  pieces .setoff  by  well  and  solidly-painted ILckefy  We 
have  gone  rather  out  of  the  way  to  find  what  we  could  p  aise  but 
the  whole  exhibition  is  extremely  disappointing  if  we?  00k  at  i 
wreally  representative  of  the  state  of  art  as  praStiseJoy  English 

StiShat  iJtSr*  opened  another 


in  some  places  and  short  in  others.    The  first  object  mentioned  is 
a  cope  ot  Florentine  gold  tissue,  lent  by  Mr.  Eyre  of  Stony  hurst 
SeniyVITdeSribed^  ^  be<*  "made^t  Florence  for" 
1  7  iii'  alou»Jwlth  ^merous  other  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
and  doubtless  used  at  the  consecration  of  his  chapel  at  West 
minster.'    An  extract  from  Henry's  will  is  given  which  is  be- 
lieved to  relate  to  the  suit  of  which  this  was  one.    It  would  be 
curious  to  try  how  this  cope  would  fit  into  the  cope-chest  still 
remaining  in  the  triforium  of  Westminster  Abbey.     Little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  embroidery,  but 
there  can  be  small  doubt  of  its  identity.    "It  found  its  way  to 
the  English  College  at  St.  Omer,  and  was  brought  back  to  Eng. 
land  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution— about  1794  "    It  Is 
ornamented  with  two  twining  stems,  bearing  red  and  white  roses, 
the  portcullis  of  Henry  VII.  is  four  times  represented,  as  well  as 
the  mysterious  «SS"  mark  and  other  significant  badges.  A 
chasuble  (74A)  is  one  of  three  said  to  have  belonged  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  is  lent  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark;  it  is 
composed  of  a  patchwork  of  very  old  embroidery,  some  of  it 
probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Very  conspicuous  are  a  num- 
ber ot  Hebrew  embroideries,  "  Mantles,"  for  keeping  the  scroll  of 
the  law.    Some  of  them  are  lent  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  others  by  the  Spanish    and  Portuguese  Synagogue, 
Bevis  Marks  and  by  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Aldgate.    They  are 
all  very  handsome,  some  of  them  really  magnificent,  and  chiefly 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.     An   "  Antependium  "   (36)   is   lent  by  the 
Dem  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  Cathedral;  and  is  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham.    Its  date  is  not  certain, 
but  it  ornamented  a  pulpit  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.  in 
the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  is  probably  of  that 

InZr  ^Altvr  Fr°ntal  <88A)  is  lent  ^  the  Re^  Thomas 
Miller,  of  Ridge  Vicarage  near  Barnet.  It  was  presented  to 
Pidge  Church  by  Katharine,  Lady  Blount,  in  1600.  Another 

r0niCFirSSef°P°f+the  MDd  13  a  °°Pe  (94),  which  comes 
horn  East  Langdon  Rectory,  near  Dover.  The  Catalogue  oracularly 
ays  of  it:-" Originally  it  formed  a  Priest's  Cope,  but  was  sub^ 

blT  7fVfc  t0  a  LaD°ine  for  the  Pufe  th«  Pieces 

being  used  for  a  cushion,  now  completely  destroyed."  Some 

wonderful  embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  coral  and  pearls,  and 
much  beautiful  darned  work  and  lace  altar-cloths,  must  be  passed 
by.  A  little  picture  on  paper  (131)  looks  like  an  illumination 
from  a  manuscript.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  scene  in  the 
l»a  den  ot  Gethsemane,  and  is  lent  by  Mrs.  Williamson.  It  is 
really  an  embroidery,  "and,  if  held  up  to  the  light,  the  piercings 
of  he  needle  can  be  seen,  though  both  sides  appear  the  same!" 
A  beautiful  a  tar-frontal  of  Spanish  work,  gold  on  white  (not  in 
the  Catalogue),  is  lent  by  the  Countess  Brownlow.  A  magnificent 
pair  ot  cu  tings  from  ancient  vestments  (160,  161)  are  lent  by  the 
?fUthPl  Wef.tmiDStfr-  Th°?  «b  greatly  spoilt  by  the  badtoS 
of  the  mounting,  which  makes  them  into  fire-screens.  There  are 
many  other  objects  of  great  interest  and  beauty ;  but  probably 
nothing  in  the  Gallery  is  of  greater  value  and  Importance  S 

ftvl  W  T%°!  fiV6  Pa "S  ^nt  b?  the  Vintners',  the  Merchant 
laj  ors  the  Fishmongers',  and  Ironmongers'  Companies.  That 
of  the  Vintners  is  well  known  as  haying  been  exhibited  on  several 
occasions  and  is  figured  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transaction 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society.    It  has 
figures  of  saints  on  the   sides  and   ends,   the  centre  Ling 
a  magnihcent  piece  of  the  so-called  "pomegranate  pattern." 
the  donor     a  T  V™?«»'  Company,  ana  thCse  of,  probably, 
Se    f  l  A  r>?',  ha\co^ru^  Priuted>  appendix  relates  to 
the    Herse  Cloth     ent  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  It 
^  described,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  one  belonging  Jo  the 
Brewers  which  is  not  here,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Catalogue 
of  the  famous  exhibition  of  art  and  antiquity  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Ironmongers'  Company  in  186,.    A  second,  belonging  to  the 
same  lenders  is  embroidered  with  the  scissors  which  used  to  be 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  badge.    The  Fishmongers'  Pall  (178)  is 
known  to  have  been  used  for  the  funeral  of  Sir  William  Walworth 
in  ijbi     This  interesting  relic  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
figures  of  saints  and  coats-of-arms.    The  Ironmongers'  Pall  is  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  has  the  arms  of  the  Company  and  the 
name  of  the  donor,  John  Guyva,  who  presented  it  in  150=  ;  bu? 
the  date  is,  perhaps  through  the  ignorance  of  the  embroiderer 
marked  on  it  as  1515.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasin- 
and  interesting  exhibitions  which  has  been  opened  in  London  for 
many  years.  1U1 


schtfoftn  ^rv*  &»**<»V»*r^ 

School  of  Ar  -Needlework.  A  magnificent  and  widely-renS- 
hasi:  n^  ancient  emLidery,  chiefiy  e^lesTasS, 

careless  S™  f  admirably  arranged.  The  Catalogue  is  a 
careless  compilation,  being  not  only  incorrect,  but  needlessly  long 


THE  INDIAN  WHEAT  TRADE. 


rTHIE  problem  how  to  develop  the  resources  of  India  is  at  last 
Th«  ^tri\tlDg  *henattention  of  which  it  is  eminently  deserving 
The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  backed  by 
those  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  country,  have  lon^  been  ur-ing 
the  importance  of  the  question  upon  the  Government:  and  now  "? 
has  been  referred  for  consideration  to  a  Committee  of  the  Suse 
of  Commons,  whose  inquiries,  we  trust,  will  lead  to  the  adS 
of  practical  measures.  India  is  periodically  liable  to  famines 
because  its  people  are  so  poor  that  {he  failure  of  a  single  harvest' 
plunges  them  into  aire  distress,  and  because  the  means  of  commun  - 
cation  are  so  defective  that  it  is  not  easy  to  transfer  the  surpkXd 
o  one  district  to  another  where  there  is  a  deficiency  Government 
has  endeavoured  to  cope  with  the  evil  by  establishing  -reat  ublic 
works  when  the  need  for  them  arises,  and  by  giving  iXf  Vpon  a 
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•vast  scale ;  but  it  is  evident  tliat  a  permanent  remedy  can  be 
found  only  by  so  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that  there 
will  be  everywhere  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth  as  will  render 
famine  as  impossible  in  India  as  it  is  now  in  Western  Europe. 
Although  India  is,  in  one  sense,  one  of  the  poorest  countriesin  the 
world,  in  another  it  is  extremely  rich — it  is  rich,  that  is,  in  un- 
developed natural  resources.    Could  those  resources  be  developed 
employment  would  become  more  abundant ;  wage9  would  rise  ; 
the  margin  out  of  which  savings  could  be  effected  would  be  in- 
creased ;  wealth  would  accumulate,  and  after  awhile  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  would  so  greatly  augment  as  to  render  drought  a 
much  less  serious  disaster.     The  Government  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  financial  embarrassments  that  now  harass  it, 
since  the  people  would  be  better  able  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  each 
tax  would  be  more  productive.    And  this  country  would  derive 
material  benefit,  inasmuch  as  from  this  country  India  receives  the 
bulk  of  its  imports,  and,  if  its  purchasing  power  were  increased,  it 
would  buy  more  from  us.    If  it  is  thus  desirable  to  develop  the 
resources  of  India  generally,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  stimulate 
the  wheat  trade.    At  present  we  obtain  our  principal  supplies  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  and  Russia ;  two  countries  with 
protective  tariffs,  which  are  eager  enough  to  sell  to  us,  but 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  contract  their  pur- 
chases from  us.     India,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Free-trade  country, 
which  buys  from  us  the  greater  part  of  its  imports  ;  and  if, 
therefore,  we  were  to  transfer  our  custom  largely  from  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  India,  we  should  enable  one  of  our  best 
customers  in  turn  to  buy  more  largely  from  us.    Moreover,  India 
is  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  every  addition  to  its 
strength  is  au  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire.  Lastly, 
the  development  of  the  wheat  trade  would  increase  the  value 
of  land  in  India,  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
would  raise  wages,  and,  above  all,  would  tend  to  accumulate 
surplus  food  which,  in  case  of  need,  could  be  retained  at  home. 
Erom  a  telegram  that  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Monday  last 
we  learn  that  inquiries  instituted  by  the  Indian  Agricultural 
Department  show  that  the  area  under  wheat  is  about  26  million 
acres.    This  is  about  nine  times  the  area  under  the  crop  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  it  is  fully  six  times  the  area  under  it 
'n  Hungary,  itself  an  important  wheat-growing  country  ;  it 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  area  under  this  grain  in  European 
Russia ;  and  it  is  fully  two-thirds  of  the  area  under  the  crop  in 
the  United  States.    India,  it  thus  appears,  ranks  third  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  wheat  grower,  and  the  yield  also  is 
very  considerable.    It  is  estimated  at  from  seven  to  seven-and-a- 
half  millions  of  tons,  or,  roughly,  about  thirty-two  millions  of 
quarters.    The  Agricultural  Department  is  of  opinion  that  in  good 
seasons  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  yield  would  be  available  for 
export,  assuming  that  the  railway  communications  were  improved. 
This  would  give  an  export  of  about  eight  millions  of  quarters,  or 
about  one-half  our  total  import  in  a  year.    In  other  words,  if  the 
statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  are  trustworthy,  India 
under  favourable  conditions  would  be  able  to  supply  us  with  half 
the  wheat  that  we  at  present  buy  from  all  the  world.    It  would 
be  able,  therefore,  very  largely  to  take  the  place  of  both  America 
and  Russia.    We  know  of  this  report  only  from  a  telegraphic 
summary,  and  cannot  judge  therefore  of  the  value  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  estimated  surplus  available  for  export  is  based. 
It  is,  however,  higher  than  has  hitherto  generally  been  accepted. 
Unquestionably  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in  the  wheat 
exports  of  late  years,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  ability  of 
India  to  supply  the  European  markets  is  very  great.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  Indian  peasantry  are  in  the  habit  of  storing  up 
their  wheat  in  pits,  that  they  refuse  to  sell  when  the  price  falls 
below  the  customary  figure,  and  that  it  is  usually  estimated  that 
nearly  three  years'  supply  is  thus  held  back  waiting  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  sell.    If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  for  a  few 
years  an  enormous  export  might  be  maintained.    But  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  the  volume  of  the  exports  could  be  kept  up  when 
the  old  accumulations  bad  been  exhausted.    However,  the  surplus 
available  for  export  is  a  mere  estimate,  which  can  be  tested  only 
by  experience,  and  we  need  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  if  a  ready  market  were  afforded,  the 
area  under  cultivation  would  be  greatly  extended.    It  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  great  extent  of  land  now  uncultivated  or  under 
other  crops  which  might  be  applied  to  the  growing  of  wheat. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  welt  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  production  of  wheat  cannot  be  considerably  increased 
without  trenching  upon  the  growth  of  the  food  required  by  the 
natives,  or  without  such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  as 
would  check  export.  This,  again,  is  a  question  that  can  be  decided 
only  by  actual  experience. 

The  Indian  wheat  trade  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  depreciation  of  silver.  In  1874 
the  total  export  was  no  more  than  33,080  tons  ;  in  1 S82  it  had  risen 
to  417,954  tons,  and  last  year  it  exceeded  [,100,000  tons.  Now 
that  the  Suez  Canal  dues  are  to  be  considerably  reduced,  a  further 
impetus  will  doubtless  be  given  to  the  trade.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
collected that,  if  the  trade  becomes  really  great,  it  will  tend  to 
raise  the  value  of  silver.  At  present  the  depreciation  iu  silver  is 
about  fifteen  per  ceut.  The  gold  price  obtained  in  London  for 
wheat,  therefore,  when  turned  into  silver,  is  really  fifteen  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  seems  to  be,  and,  consequently,  the  deprecia- 
tion in  silver  greatly  aids  the  Indian  wheat  trade.  Still  further 
has  the  trade  been  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  railways. 
Even  now,  however,  the  mileage  of  railways  in  India  js  only  abjut 


one-twelfth  of  the  mileage  of  the  United  States,  while  the  area 
of  India  is  about  half  that  of  the  United  States.    For  every 
six  miles  of  railway  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  there  is  only 
about  one  in  India ;  and  it  is  evident  under  these  circumstances 
that  India  does  not  compete  with  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms.    Consequently,  it  is  urged  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
trade   that   the  construction   of  railways  should  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated.   The  Chamber  of  Commerce   of  Bombay  has  put 
forward  a  scheme  which  is  totally  impracticable,  which  would 
increase  the  debt  of  India  too  rapidly,  which  would  draw  too 
largely  upon  the  London  money  market,  and  which  would  burden 
the  Indian  taxpayers  too  heavily.    It  may  be  put  aside,  therefore, 
without  discussion.    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Calcutta  has 
urged  in  more  general  terms  a  more  moderate  scheme,  and  Sir 
James  Caird,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
last  Tuesday,  recommended  that  about  six  millions  a  year  should 
be  expended  on  the  construction  of  railways  in  India.  Unfor- 
tunately, India  itself  is  without  such  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
as  would  enable  a  large  construction  of  railways  by  native  capital, 
while  the  natives  themselves  are  apparently  unfit  for  engaging  in 
the  work.    Private  enterprise  in  Europe,  too,  is  little  willing  to 
embark  in  this  kind  of  venture.    On  a  small  scale,  private  railways 
are  being  built  without  a  Government  guarantee  ;  but  if  railways 
are  to  be  pushed  forward  at  the  rate  that  is  desired,  it  seems  clear 
that  they  must  be  built  by  the  Government,  or  the  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  give  a  guarantee.    That  it  need  not  guarantee 
five  per  cent,  is  highly  probable  ;  perhaps  a  guarantee  of  three 
per  cent,  would  suffice.    But  some  guarantee  is  necessary  if  there 
is  to  be  a  great  and  rapid  extension  of  railways,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment itself  undertakes  the  task.    The  question  then  arises,  whether 
there  is  such  a  prospect  of  developing  the  wheat  trade  as  wou'.d 
justify  the  Government  in  doubling  or  trebling  its  present  outlay 
upon  railways  or  burdening  itself  with  guarantees  ?    At  present 
it  engages  in  railway-building  chiefly  as  a  precaution  against 
famine;  but,  if  it  is  to  yield  to  the  new  demand,  it  must  satisfy 
itself  that  the  railways  will  pay  commercially.    The  inquiries  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  referred  to  above  show  that  there  is 
a  vast  area  under  wheat  already,  and  that  there  is  a  large  surplus : 
but  as  this  area  was  cultivated  before  the  export  trade  had  attained 
considerable  proportions,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  wheat  must 
have  been  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  consequently  that,  if 
the  export  trade  is  to  become  permanently  important,  the  price 
must  be  raised  considerably.    If  so,  is  there  any  probability  that 
India  can  successfully  compete  with  the  United  States  ?   In  other 
words,  caii  wheat  be  grown  in  India  so  much  more  cheaply  than 
in  the  United  States  that  the  native  demand  can  be  fully  supplied 
and  a  considerable  export  to  Europe  maintained,  while  bearing 
the  cost  of  a  voyage  so  much  longer  than  that  to  America  ?  Upon 
this  point  the  evidence  is  very  conflicting.  The  best  Indian  wheat 
— that  which  is  in  most  demand  in  the  London  market  and  which 
commands  the  highest  price — is  grown  in  Northern  India ;  and, 
accordiug  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  cost  of  producing 
it  is  about  12s.  per  quarter.    If  this  be  so,  undoubtedly  India 
can  compete  with  America,  for  the  American  cost  of  production 
is  considerably  higher.    But  we  should  like  to  know  how  the 
estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been  arrived  at. 
Usually  the  peasant  obtains  his  seed  from  the  village  money- 
lender, paying  interest  for  the  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty- 
live  per  cent,  per  annum.    When  the  time  comes  round  he  has  to 
sell  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  pay  his  rent,  and  he  must  sell  at 
whatever  price  can  be  obtained.    Has  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment based  its  estimate  upou  the  selling  price  at  the  time  the  rent 
is  paid  ?  or  has  it  taken  the  price  in  some  out-of-the-way  market 
where  railways  do  not  yet  penetrate  ?    If  so,  the  estimate  is 
worth  little.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  estimate  is  based  upon  the 
average  price  at  a  sufficient  number  of  considerable  markets  all 
over  Northern  India  throughout  a  series  of  years,  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  present  cost  of  production.    Doubtless,  if  the  export 
trade  were  to  assume  large  proportions,  other  land  of  a  worse 
quality  would  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  increase.  But  still,  if  the  average  cost  of  producing 
wheat  in  Northern  India  now  is  only  125.  a  quarter,  it  seems 
clear  that  a  very  large  trade  can  be  maintained. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bombay,  besides  calling  for  a 
great  extension  of  railways,  is  demanding  that  the  existing  Com- 
panies should  reduce  their  rates.  It  is  doubtful  whether  much  can 
be  done  in  that  way.  It  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  the 
Companies  themselves  to  encourage  a  trade  which  would  add 
largely  to  their  earnings,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  what  they 
can  towards  that  end.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Government  guarantees  the  Companies  a  minimum  interest,  and  if 
that  interest  is  not  earned  the  charge  falls  upon  the  taxpayers.  It 
would  be  very  questionable  policy,  indeed,  to  encourage  the  wheat 
trade  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  taxpayers  of  India.  Now,  it  seems 
to  be  beyond  question  that  the  existiug  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
wheat  hardly  pay  ;  in  other  words,  if  all  the  goods  carried  by  the 
Railway  Companies  were  conveyed  at  the  same  rates  as  wheat  is, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  profit  to  the  Companies.  The  Com- 
panies charge  low  for  wheat,  and  compensate  themselves  by 
charging  high  for  more  valuable  commodities.  The  real  diffi- 
culty appears  to  be,  not  the  railway  charges,  but  the  extortionate 
usury  of  the  money-lenders.  For  example,  in  Northern  India, 
where,  we  are  told  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  cost  of 
production  is  only  125.  a  quarter,  the  market  price  in  several 
important  towns  is  22s.  The  peasant  who  raises  the  crop 
does. not  receive  the  difference;  it  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the 
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money-lender.  As  already  stated,  lie  advances  the  seed  to  | 
the  peasants  at  about  25  per  cent,  interest,  and  it  is  be  who 
collects  the  grain  and  stores  it.  As  long  as  the  crop  is  raised  in 
this  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  local  prices  can  be  brought 
down.  If  a  system  of  land  banks  could  be  established,  the  rate  of 
interest  would  be  at  once  reduced,  and  the  profits  made  by  the 
peasants  would  be  proportionately  increased ;  while  with  addi- 
tional prosperity  they  would  doubtless  be  enabled  to  adopt  better 
systems  of  cultivation  and  to  raise  their  own  standard  of  living. 
All  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  time ;  but  it  is  a  question  all 
the  same  that  eminently  deserves  study.  The  charges  of  the 
middlemen  appear  to  be  overweighting  tbe  trade  at  present, 
and  until  they  are  legitimately  reduced  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
trade  will  be  greatly  increased. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BERWICK.* 

O  EVEN  years  ago  (November  4,  1876),  when  reviewing  Colonel 
IO  "Wilson's  earlier  volume  bearing  the  title  of  James  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  we  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have 
broken  off  his  memoir  of  so  renowned  a  commander  precisely  at 
the  point  where  its  interest  as  a  record  of  important  military 
achievements  would  have  begun.  Before  the  death  of  his  royal 
father  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
Berwick's  public  career,  though  it  had  already  earned  for  him  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  general,  which  his  personal  loyalty 
and  integrity  had  enhanced,  was  after  all  to  be  summed  up  as  a 
long  series  of  unfortunate  experiences.  In  the  Hungarian  cam- 
paigns of  1686  and  1687,  with  which  his  service  under  arms  began, 
he  wa9  at  first  only  a  volunteer,  and  then  a  subordinate.  The 
rapidity  of  his  father's  downfall,  hastened  very  probably  by  his 
uncle's  very  potent  instinct  of  self-preservation,  prevented  the 
young  Duke  at  the  critical  moment  from  striking  a  blow  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Stuart  throne ;  nor  could  he  render  any  service 
to  the  cruelly  disenchanted  King  beyond  accompanying  him  in  his 
final  flight.  "  It  was  Berwick  who  sat  faithfully  by  his  father's 
side,  penned  up  in  the  small  cabin  of  the  Harwich,  during  the 
arduous  and  perilous  Christmas  voyage  which  bore  them  into  a 
common  exile.  Soon  afterwards  in  Ireland  the  Duke  showed 
strategical  ability  in  the  operations  designed  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  Schomberg  upon  Dublin ;  but  he  was  unable  either 
to  avert  the  disaster  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  led  the  cavalry 
on  the  right  wing,  or,  after  being  appointed  to  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  Irish  forces,  to  arrest  the  further  progress 
of  the  English  arms.  During  the  remainder  of  his  father's 
life  he  served  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  head,  first  of 
Irish  soldiery,  and  afterwards  of  a  French  regiment  of  his 
own.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  very  specially  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  at  Neerwinden  (Landen),  where  be  had  been 
heard  urging  a  body  of  two  hundred  volunteers  to  an  attack 
upon  the  person  of  King  William  himself,  he  was  even  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  his  uncle,  Brigadier 
Churchill.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1696,  occurred  his  secret 
mission  to  London,  wheu  he  was  charged  with  the  task  of  inducing 
the  Jacobites  to  rise  before  the  landing  of  the  French  expedition, 
and  then  of  placing  himself  at  their  head.  As  is  well  known,  this 
mission  proved  a  failure,  and  something  worse  than  a  failure.  It 
is  very  well  for  Colonel  Wilson,  in  a  footnote  in  his  present  work 
referring  to  a  passage  in  its  predecessor,  to  contrast  with  Berwick's 
generosity  in  absolving  Stair  from  any  intention  to  procure  the 
assassination  of  the  Old  Chevalier  the  readiness  of  Berwick's  oppo- 
nents to  accuse  him  of  conspiring  to  murder  William  III.  We 
fear  that  the  Duke's  own  memoirs  convict  him  unmistakably  of  a 
clear  insight  into  Barclay's  designs  ;  a  conclusion  in  which  we  are 
at  one,  not  only  with  Macaulay,  but  even  with  a  Catholic  historian 
such  as  Onno  Klopp.  This  solitary  blot  will  not  easily  be  washed 
away  from  the  fair  scutcheon  of  Berwick's  fame.  His  journey  to 
Rome,  undertaken  in  1701,  with  the  purpose  of  persuading  Pope 
Clement  XI.  to  support  the  Bourbon  cause  in  Spain,  was  likewise 
unsuccessful ;  nor  was  it  till  the  middle  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  that  the  Pope's  neutrality,  benevolent  as  towards 
France,  ended  with  a  little  war  waged  on  his  own  account  against 
the  Emperor. 

The  second,  and  far  more  brilliant,  part  of  Berwick's  public 
career,  which  Colonel  Wilson  has  undertaken  to  narrate  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  was  begun  by  him  still  in  a  subordinate 
capacity.  We  may  here  observe  at  once  that  the  biographer  (if 
so  modest  a  term  will  suit  his  humour)  leaves  the  reader,  as  best  he 
may  with  the  help  of  an  index,  to  disentangle  the  narrative  of  the 
Duke's  campaigns  and  other  doings  from  that,  of  other  more  or  less 
contemporaneous  transactions.  In  the  case  of  his  services  in  the 
campaign  of  1703  under  Villeroy,  Colonel  Wilson  may  be  right  in 
suggesting  that  the  sagacity  of  Berwick  had  some  part  in  the 
contrivance  of  the  French  movements,  which,  together  with  the 
slowness  of  the  States-General  and  the  undue  haste  of  one  of 
their  commanders,  almost  completely  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
Marlborough.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  close  of  this  campaign 
t  hat  Berwick's  opportunity  at  last  arrived.    In  November  1703  he 
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was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French  army  corps  destined 
to  support  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  in  Spain  ;  and,  feeling  his  foot 
at  last  upon  the  ladder  which  might  speedily  raise  him  to  the 
marshnlate,  he  obtained  the  permission  of  the  "  King "  at  St. 
Germain  to  be  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman.  Colonel  Wilson 
protests  against  the  insinuation  of  St.-Simon  that  Berwick  owed 
his  appointment  indirectly  to  that  redoubtable  intriguer  Mme.  des 
Ursins  ;  and  certainly  the  indifference  (to  say  the  least)  which  he 
showed  to  the  question  of  her  ascendency  in  Spain — an  indiffer- 
ence which  afterwards  brought  about  his  own  recall — is  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  any  such  assumption.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Madrid,  in  1704,  he  was  appointed  Captain-General  of  all  King 
Philip's  forces ;  and,  though  his  strength  was  unequal  to  that  of 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  forces,  he  contrived  by  a  bold  substitution 
of  the  offensive  for  the  defensive  to  push  them  back  across  the 
frontier.  The  Golden  Fleece  rewarded  hi3  success ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Louis  XIV.,  female  influence  induced  Philip  before 
the  year  was  out  to  part  with  his  preserver. 

Berwick,  though  an  honourable  and  high-minded  man,  was  a 
soldier  first  and  above  all,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  his 
military  life  addressed  himself  without  hesitation  to  the  execution 
of  tasks  against  which  it  might  a  priori  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  felt  a  natural  repugnance.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  had  been  the  case  in  1696,  when,  as  Montesquieu  puts  it, 
he  had  undertaken  a  strange  kind  of  commission,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  induce  persons  to  act  against  common  sense.  At 
the  end  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he  was  employed  to 
suppress  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Catalans,  with  whom,  as  a 
brave  man,  he  can  hardly  have  failed  in  some  measure  to  sym- 
pathize. On  the  other  hand,  when,  in  1705,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Languedoc,  and  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
stamp  out  the  remains  of  the  revolt  of  the  Camisards,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  the  work  as  both  righteous  and  necessary.  His 
strictly  Catholic  training  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
feeling  ;  but  he  evidently  looked  upon  the  Camisards  as  savages, 
deserving  nothing  short  of  what,  mutatis  mutandis,  William  III. 
and  the  Master  of  Stair  would  have  called  extirpation.  He  tells 
us  in  his  Memoirs  that,  "  by  means  of  executions,  tranquillity  was 
restored  in  the  course  of  a  single  month  " — a  passage  which  natu- 
rally reminds  an  historian  of  the  Camisards  (Bonuemere)  of  the 
famous  Tacitean  "  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant."  Yet  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  altogether  without  bowels.  Curiously 
enough,  the  memory  of  the  fearful  struggle  in  the  Cevennes  was 
not  long  afterwards  revived  on  the  occasion  of  Berwick's  most 
brilliant  military  success.  At  Almanza  the  Huguenot  regiment 
raised  by  Cavalier  in  the  Netherlands  was  opposed  to  a  French 
Catholic  regiment ;  and  so  savage  was  the  fight  between  them, 
conducted  entirely  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  that,  writes  Colonel 
Wilson,  "  Out  of  1,200  contending  men,  not  more  than  300 
escaped  unhurt  .  .  .  Voltaire  relates  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
familiar  as  he  was  with  the  horrors  of  war,  never  spoke  of  the 
incident  without  emotion." 

Before  Berwick  had  been  again  invested  with  the  command  in 
Spain,  his  capture  of  Nice  in  January  1706  had  obtained  for  him 
the  desired  marshal's  baton.  When,  in  the  following  February, 
he  found  himself  once  more  at  Madrid,  he  was  confronted  by  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  during  which 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  entered  the  capital,  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  marks  the  highest  tide  in  the  achievements  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  brought  to  him  nothing  but  bitterness  and  vexation. 
Berwick  himself  attributes  the  recovery  of  the  Bourbon  cause  out 
of  the  desperate  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen  to  the  gross 
errors  committed  by  the  generals,  together  with  the  matchless 
fidelity  of  the  Castilians;  but  Colonel  Wilson's  narrative  makes  it 
clear  that,  without  the  resource  and  patience  of  the  Marshal,  the 
allied  generals  might  have  quarrelled,  and  the  Castilians  might 
have  displayed  their  fierce  enthusiasm,  in  vain.  The  great  battle  of 
Almanza,  in  April  1707,  justified  to  the  full  the  previous  tactics 
of  Berwick,  which  cannot  perhaps  be  precisely  called  conciliatory, 
but  which  had  enabled  him  to  form  an  army  which  be  could  at 
last  lead  to  decisive  victory.  Philip  V.  was  now  really  King  of 
Spain,  and  a  shower  of  royal  rewards  descended  upon  the  great 
commander,  such  as  even  Berwick's  uncle  might  have  looked  upon 
without  disdain.  The  Marshal  was  himself  too  good  a  family 
man  to  contemn  either  honours  or  income;  but  the  scheme  which 
he  afterwards  developed  of  leaving  to  his  eldest  three  sons  three 
peerages  of  the  highest  rank  in  England,  France,  and  Spain  re- 
spectively had  to  be  curtailed  after  the.  prospect  of  a  restoration 
in  the  first  of  these  countries  had  virtually  passed  away.  Hence 
his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Tynemouth,  actually  succeeded  to 
the  Spanish  grandeeship,  and  as  Duke  de  Liria  took  possession  of 
the  estates  which  had  been  granted  to  his  father  after  the  battle 
of  Almanza.  His  second  son  was  to  have  inherited  what  Colonel 
Wilson  severely  calls  "  the  barbarous  and  shameful  title  of  Fitz- 
james";  but,  as  he  died  childless,  and  the  next  two  brothers  were 
ecclesiastics,  it  went  to  the  fifth  son  (the  fourth  by  the  Duke's 
second  marriage),  who  became  a  Marshal  of  France  like  his  father. 
Colonel  Wilson  states  that  the  Chateau  de  Fitzjarnes  in  the  Beau- 
voisis  was  alienated  only  two  years  ago  by  the  present  holder  of 
the  French  title. 

Berwick  conducted  many  campaigns  after  that  to  which  he  owed 
so  large  a  part  of  his  reputation  and  his  wealth  ;  altogether,  says 
Colonel  AVilson,  he  boasted  twenty-nine  campaigns,  in  fifteen  of 
which  he  led  armies. 

Nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  was  present  only  in  six  battles, 
in  one  of  which— Almanza  --he  commanded  in  chief.    Averse  from  mortal 
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arbitrament,  he  used  to  say  that  a  general  should  never  deliver  a  pitched 
battle,  the  result  of  which  is  always  uncertain,  unless  nothing  else  remained 
to  be  done.  The  purpose  of  a  campaign,  of  a  war,  perhaps  the  existence  of 
the  State,  should  not  be  staked  when  the  object  might  be  attained  by  wise 
dispositions  and  skilful  manoeuvring. 

yillars  said  of  his  brother-Marshal,  that  among  his  many  talents 
he  perfectly  understood  the  art  "  de  fermer  bien  un  pays  " ;  and 
Montesquieu  reported  a  saying  of  Berwick  himself,  that  he  had  all 
his  life  desired  the  duty  of  defending-  a  first-class  fortress.  Never  was 
his  ability  in  maintaining-  the  defensive  better  illustrated  than  in 
1709, -when  he  held  the  chief  command  in  Dauphiny — atatiine  when 
Trance  would  have  been  lost,  had  her  King  and  her  people,  as  well 
they  plight  have  done,  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  Berwick's 
system  of  defence,  which  extended  along  a  frontier  stretching  from 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Riviera,  with  Briancon  in  Dauphiny 
as  a  slightly  protruding  centre,  proved  completely  successful,  so 
that  in  the  next  year  he  could  spare  for  service  elsewhere  nearly 
a  quarter  of  his  forces.    In  his  campaign,  already  mentioned", 
against  the  valiant  Catalans  in  17 13,  he  once  more  assumed  the 
offensive  ;  and  the  capture  of  Barcelona  at  last  made  Philip  V. 
master^  of  the  whole  of  Spain.    Strangely  enough  his  next  cam- 
paign, in  1719,  was  conducted  against  the  prince  whom  he  had 
established  on  the  Spanish  throne.    Yet  neither  his  sword  nor  his 
counsel  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  occasion  ;  he  declined 
to  serve  on  the  Council  of  War  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  bavin* 
believed  himself  entitled  to  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  Regency"; 
and  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  "  James  III.,"  he  de- 
clined to  go  to  Scotland  to  head  the  army  there  in  1715,  on  the 
ground  that  as  a  naturalized  Frenchman  and  an  officer  of  the 
French  crown  he  could  not  leave  the  country  against  its  will. 
After  his  return  from  Spain,  where  the  war  had  been  no  doubt 
instinctively  carried  on  by  him  with  less  than  his  usual  vigour,  he 
served  in  several  important  provincial  governments— in  Provence 
combating  an  enemy  more  terrible  than  in  Spain,  the  plague, 
against  which  he  was  not  contented  with  half  measures.  (The 
statue  of'  the  good  Bishop  Belsunce,  whose  efforts  had  preceded  the 
Marshal's,  will  be  remembered  by  every  visitor  to  Marseilles.)  In 
1733,  when  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession,  which  of  itself 
would  suffice  to  point  many  a  speech  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  broke  out,  Berwick  was  speedily  sent  to  the 
Rhine.    But  little  was  done  till  the  following  year,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Marshal  invested  the  much-contested  fortress  of 
Philipsburg.    The  siege  was  in  progress,  when,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1734,  Berwick  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  while  inspecting 
the  trenches  in  the  company  of  his  son  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames° 
Marshal  Villars,  who  was  very  shortly  to  follow  his  comrade  and 
fellow-townsman  (both  were  born  at  Moulins),  exclaimed  on  hear- 
ing of  the  circumstances  of  his  death  :— "  Cet  homme  a  toujours 
ete  heureux." 

Whether  or  not  this  judgment  was  exact  as  to  the  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  he  certainly  as  a  soldier  deserved  the  success 
which  neither  genius  nor  a  lucky  star  can  at  all  times  ensure. 
He  never  conducted  his  campaigns  with  a  view  to  popular  applause 
or  royal  favour ;  nor  was  he  afraid  of  the  charge  of  tardiness  and 
want  of  spirit  which  has  at  all  times  menaced  the  circumspect 
commander.  He  provided  with  special  care  for  the  supplies  on 
which  the  health  and  strength  of  his  troops  would  have  to 
depend,  and  was  a  consistent  disciplinarian  without  being  a 
martinet.  The  simplicity  and  high-mindedness  of  his  nature,  which 
were  accompanied  by  an  openhandedness  to  which  even  his  vast 
revenues  proved  unequal,  must  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
his  dealings  with  many  kinds  of  men  ;  in  an  age  the  insolence  and 
servility  of  which  alike  revolted  an  observer  such  as  St.  Simon, 
the  victorious  general  seems  to  have  taken  no  liberties,  and  the 
bastard  of  an  exiled  King  to  have  permitted  none.  Hi3  private 
life  was  almost  proverbial  for  its  kindliness  and  purity;  but 
Colonel  Wilson  verges  on  the  namby-pamby  in  his  imaginary 
picture  of  the  last  parting  of  «  James  Fitzjames "''  and  his  second 
wife. 

If  the  truth  has  to  be  told,  Colonel  Wilson  in  the  course  of  this 
volume  not  only  verges  on,  but  lapses  into,  several  excesses  and 
defects  of  manner  which  we  had  hoped  he  might  have  cast  off  in 
the  course  of  seven  studious  years.    Though  his  book  as  a  whole 
is  neither  heavy  nor  trivial,  his  style  is  occasionally  all  too  solemn 
(as  where  he  takes  away  our  breath  by  informing  us  that  "  woman 
is  the  pivot  of  our  social  system  "),  but  far  more  frequently  errs 
on  the  side  of  flippancy.    Why  should  a  military  historian,  bor- 
rowing the  phraseology  of  Tommy  Traddles,  speak  of  the  Princess 
Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  afterwards  Queen  of  Spain,  as  "  one  of 
the  dearest  girls  imaginable  "  ?    Why  should  he  introduce  "  the 
vivacious  matrons  of  the  present  day  "  into  an  anecdote  concern- 
ing the  experiences  of  the  Countess  Tilly  ?    (What  warrant,  by 
the  way,  has  Colonel  Wilson  for  calling  her  husband  a  FlemiD"-  ? 
f  he  family  took  its  name  from  a  place  south  of  Brussels,  not  very 
far  from  the  field  of  Waterloo.)    But  we  have  no  inclination  to 
multiply  examples  of  what  Colonel  Wilson  evidently  considers 
ornamental  passages.    In  the  same  light  he  doubtless,  and  more 
naturally,  regards  his  quotations, -which  are  strewn  through  his 
pages  thick  as  leaves— but  we  may  leave  him  to  finish  the  quota- 
tion for  himself,  although  it  is  not  taken  from  his  and  Dr 
1  angloss is  favourite  author.   An  almost  equally  troublesome  habit 
is  that  o  interlarding  his  English  narrative  with  bits  of  French, 
inasmuch  as  his  book  is  necessarily  founded  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  memoirs  ot  Ins  hero,  while  he  has  liberally  used  St.  Simon  and 
other  l'rench  sources,  there  were  of  course  manv  occasions  on  which 
a  quotation  ot  ipsunma  verba  was  not  onlv  permissible  but  advis- 
able; and  in  general  it  would  be  mere  ■pedantry  to  deny  to  a 


historical  writer  a  reasonable  liberty  in  the  use  of  tongues.  But 
Colonel  Wilson's  text  is  (he  obliges  us  to  quote)  "  of  amphibious 
nature."  On  the  other  hand,  -we  gratefully  acknowledge  that  he 
has  taken  a  hint  on  which  we  ventured  in  our  review  of  his  earlier 
volume,  and  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  its  successor  by 
giving  chapter  and  verse  in  nearly  all  the  useful  references  with 
which  it  abounds.  He  does  not,  however,  say  whence  he  has 
taken  his  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  Count 
Gallas,  which  appears  to  us  incomplete  if  not  incorrect,  while 
the  mention  of  Maurice  "  de  Saxe  "  as  having  served  under  Marl- 
borough at  Malplaquet  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  a  letter  from  his 
mother  thanked  the  boy's  immediate  commander,  Scbulenbur"-,  foi 
keepmg  him  out  of  the  battle. 

Military  readers  will  find  in  Colonel  Wilson  a  critic  who  pre- 
eminently has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  who  justly  holds 
that  students  of  the  art.  of  war  may  learn  something  from  great 
generals  who  lived  before  Count  Moltke.  In  this  as  in  other  re- 
spects there  is  not  a  little  to  be  learnt  from  the  narrative  before 
us ;  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  its  author  should  not  have 
confined  himself  more  closely  to  his  subject,  and  have  treated  it 
without  a  succession  of  flourishes  and  antics  which  no  biography 
could  have  better  spared. 


MR.  TROLLOPE'S  LAST  NOVEL.* 

rrUIE  volumes  before  us  contain  work  which,  as  was  explained 
J-  in  the  preface  to  the  author's  Autobiography, -was  written 
before  The  Land  Leaguers,  but  which,  unlike  The  Land  Leaguers, 
was  finished  and  perfect.  An  Old  Man's  Love,  moreover,  is,  in 
more  than  the  mere  mechanical  sense,  a  more  finished  book  than 
The  Land  Leaguers.  It  is  very  much  shorter,  and  deals  with  a 
much  more  confined  set  of  situations;  indeed  the  whole  really 
important  part  of  the  action  is  comprised  within  a  space  of  time 
very  little  longer  than  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  venerable 
Unities.  It  is  also  more  original  in  design  and  donnce,  not  only 
than  The  Land  Leaguers,  but  than  any  of  its  author's  more  recent 
work,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  The  Fixed  Period,  which 
was  not  so  much  a  novel  as  a  jeu  d'esprit.  There  are  a  few 
slips  here  and  there,  pretty  evidently  due  to  failing  memory 
and  other  physical  weaknesses.  A  personage  is  named°  Furnival 
in  one  place  and  Hall  in  the  rest  of  the  book  ;  a  sentence 
or  two  here  and  there  has  a  slight  slovenliness  which  he 
would  certainly  not  have  committed  in  his  earlier  days.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  book  is  not  an  unfitting  finale  to  an  almost  un- 
paralleled series  of  -works  in  fiction  ;  and  there  is  something  in  its 
pathetic  motive  which  may  be  thought  without  much  fancrfulness 
appropriate  to  a  p&ce  d'adku.  Not,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Trollope 
meant  it  as  his  good-night  to  the  auditory  which  he  had  amused  con- 
tinuously for  a  whole  generation,  but  that  the  Fates  did.  And  the 
Fates  have  an  even  better  habit  than  the  best  artist  of  shaping 
things  decorously,  and  so  that  they  shall  come  to  an  harmonious5, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  not  inharmonious  close. 

The  plot  of  An  Old  Man's  Love  is  simple  enough.  William 
Whittlestaff,  aged  fifty,  is  a  kind  of  squireen,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  a  rentier,  with  a  country  house  and  certain  acres  apper- 
taining near  Alresford.    He  is  a  person  who  has  had  losses  in 
the  world— losses  of  a  sort  which  breaks  no  bones,  but  still 
affects  some  natures  very  amply.    He  has  failed  in  making  his 
mark  at  Oxford  ;  he  has  failed  still  more  in  attempting  to 
make  his  mark  as  a  poet;  he  has  been  jilted  at  thirty  by  a 
certain  wicked,  fair-haired  Catherine  Bailey,  who  afterwards 
married  an  odious  and  successful  lawyer  ;    and  his  fortune, 
which  would  have  been  ample,  has  become  simply  comfort^ 
able  owing  to  certain  injudicious  speculations  of  his  father, 
who  was  disgusted  at  his  son's  refusal  to  go  to  the  Bar.    So  at 
fifty  Mr.  "Whittlestaff  is  something  of  a  humorist  (in  the  old 
sense),   though  no   misanthrope,  and   something   of   an  old 
bachelor,  without  exactly  being  that  kind  of  old  bachelor  which 
corresponds  strictly  to  an  old  maid— in  the  worst  acceptation  of 
that  opprobrious  term.    He  is  reasonably  familiar  with  his  neigh- 
bours ;  carries,  or  has  carried,  his  gun  now  and  then ;  reads  the 
classics  (than  which  his  contemporaries  might  find  many  worse 
employments) ;  and  half  teases,  half  is  teased  by,  his  ancient 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Baggett.    After  many  quiet  years,  and  at  the 
age  already  twice  mentioned,  something  happens  to  him.    In  an 
extra-legal  kind  of  fashion  an  embarrassing  ward  is  thrown  on  him 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  Mary  Lawrie,  daughter  of  an  old  friend, 
and  left  at  five-and-twenty  quite  penniless.    After  a  little  reflec- 
tion he  decides  that  he  is  old  enough  and  confirmed  bachelor 
enough  to  take  her  into  his  house  and  treat  her  as  bis  daughter. 
Mary  Lawrie  is  attractive  without  being  beautiful,  affectionate 
without  being  demonstrative,  and  reserved  without  being  shy  or 
sly.    She  comes  to  Croker's  Hall  (as  Mr.  Whittlestaft's  house  is 
named),  and  abides  there  for  more  than  a  year,  feelino-  verv 
grateful  to  her  host,  who  has  redeemed  her  from  the  inferno  of 
governesshood  or  companionship.    By  that  time  Mr.  Whittlestaff 
has  necessarily,  and  according  to  the  common  way  of  a  man 

with  a  maid  in  the   same  house,  fallen  in  love  with  her  

a  process  in  which  he  is,  in  an  odd  sort  of  way,  encouraged 
by  Mrs.  Baggett,  who  thinks  it  only  right  that  he  should 
do  what  he  likes,  being  a  man,  though  she  is  at  the  same 
time  determined  not  to  endure  a  mistress,  and  agonized  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  retire  to  the  society  of  her  graceless  husband, 
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ex-Sergeant  Baggett.  At  last  Whittlestaff  proposes,  and  Mary, 
after  some  changes  of  feeling  and  some  grotesque  interferences  of 
Mrs.  Baggett's,  accepts  hitn.  She  tells  him,  however,  that  her 
heart  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  wholly  his.  There  is  in  the  background 
a  certain  John  Gordon  who  two  or  three  years  before,  being,  like 
her,  penniless,  has  had  to  leave  England  to  make  his  fortune,  and 
from  whom  she  has  never  heard  since.  But  Gordon  had  never 
spoken,  and  she  does  not  feel  justified  in  rejecting  her  guardian 
and  benefactor  summarily  because  of  this  vague  and  half- 
imaginary  tie.  Sur  ces  entrefait.es,  as  the  practised  reader  anti- 
cipates, John  Gordon  turns  up  with  a  fortune  made  at  the  diamond 
fields,  and  with  the  fullest  intention  of  claiming  Mary.  Here  is 
a  deadlock  which  is  rather  complicated  than  resolved  by  the  ex- 
planations which  follow.  Gordon  is  determined  to  win  if  possible, 
Whittlestaff  is  determined  not  to  lose,  and  is  backed  up  by  the 
ancient  housekeeper,  who  is  contemptuous  of  the  instability  of 
diamonds  and  indignant  at  her  master  not  having  his  way,  while 
Mary,  though  all  her  affection  for  Gordon  has  revived,  is  steadfast 
to  her  word.  So  the  situation  is  fully  evolved  before  the  first 
volume  is  finished.  How  it  is  settled  in  the  second  need  not  be 
formally  stated.  The  two  noteworthy  things  in  the  book  are,  first, 
the  conflict  between  selfishness  and  generosity,  or,  rather,  between 
selfishness  of  the  vulgar  and  selfishness  of  the  more  refined  sort  in 
Whittlestaff ;  and,  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  his  house- 
keeper, a  most  excellent  soul,  urges  hiin  to  persevere  and  hold 
Mary  to  her  word.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Mr.  Trollope  in 
this  last  character  had  wished  to  show  in  decorous  and  modern 
matter  the  same  curious  peculiarity  of  the  feminine  nature  and  its 
tendency  to  side  with  man  against  its  own  sex  which  Middleton 
drew  so  cunningly  in  Women  Beware  Women,  and  Richardson 
more  elaborately,  but  perhaps  not  more  cunningly,  in  Pamela  and  j 
Clarissa.  It  is  rather  a  shame  to  compare  good  Mrs.  Baggett 
with  Mrs.  Jewkes  and  Mrs.  Sinclair ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  of 
Ihe  comparison  holding,  proper  allowances  being  made.  The 
battle  of  the  good  and  evil  angels  in  Whittlestaff  (under  the  i 
somewhat  unexpected  influence  and  guidance  of  Iloratian  "  tags,"  j 
instead  of  texts  of  Scripture)  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  what 
fine  writers  call  soul-dissection  that  Mr.  Trollope  ever  did.  It 
must  be  left  to  readers  to  decide  whether  the  curious  and  rather 
unmanly  garrulousness  of  the  hero  after  he  has  made  his  election 
is  or  is  not  true  to  life.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  it  out  of 
character.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Whittlestalf  is  one  of  the  least 
commonplace  of  Mr.  Trollope's  personages.  John  Gordon  has 
nothing  particular  to  differentiate  him  from  scores  of  his  likes ; 
and  Mary  Lawrie  is  not  much  more  than  an  addition  to  Mr. 
Trollope's  vast  army  of  girls — attractive  enough,  but  not  at  all  out 
of  the  common  way,  and  by  no  means  too  bright  or  good  for 
human  nature  to  make  hearty  meals  off  them  daily. 

The  story  would  not  be  its  author's  if,  short  as  it  is,  it  had  not 
plenty  of  minor  characters,  and  episodic  sketches.  Mrs.  Baggett 
and  her  drunken  reprobate  of  a  sergeant  might  perhaps  undergo 
considerable  "  cutting  "  without  much  disadvantage.  John 
Gordon's  partner  at  the  diamond  fields,  Fitzwalker  Tookey,  and 
his  wife  Matilda  (the  latter,  however,  does  not  appear  in  person), 
are  thumbnail  sketches  from  Mr.  Trollope's  African  tour  of  a 
somewhat  naturalist  kind,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  we  could 
not,  despite  their  liveliness,  have  spared  them.  Mr.  Hall,  the 
squire,  who  "  could  give  a  dinner  without  champagne,"  and 
"  thought  forty  shillings  a  dozen  enough  for  port,  sherry,  or  even 
claret"  (by  the  way,  if  by  this  is  meant  the  sum  which  the  wines 
cost  him  when  he  laid  them  down,  he  might  have  treated  his 
guests  very  well,  but  if  otherwise  we  praise  him  not),  who 
achieved  the  ideal  of  living  upon  half  as  many  thousands 
a  year  as  he  had,  and  who  was  not  by  any  means  a  friend 
in  need  where  money  was  concerned,  but  still  a  hospitable  and  not  I 
disagreeable  old  person,  is  one  of  those  thoroughly  lifelike  outlines  : 
the  abundance  of  which  in  Mr.  Trollope's  books  always  went  far 
to  conciliate  the  judicious  reader.  He  never  gave  bad  measure  in 
this  respect,  never  seemed  (as  some  practised  novelists  do)  to  be 
wondering  how  little  the  reader  would  take  for  his  money.  The 
four  Miss  Halls  are  merely  supernumeraries,  and  so  is  their  friend 
Kattie  Forrester,  who,  however,  has  some  of  the  not  wholly  com- 
mendable pertness  which  sometimes  showed  itself  in  her  creator's 
girl  studies.  But  Kattie  Forrester's  betrothed,  the  curate  Montagu 
Blake,  the  last  and  not  least  good-lmmouredly  malicious  figure  of 
Mr.  Trollope's  famous  clerical  gallery,  almost  deserved  fuller 
handling.  Mr.  Blake  is  quite  amiable,  and  by  no  means  wholly  a 
fool.  His  criticism  on  the  diamond  business — "  if  you  gave  me 
three  diamonds,  I  can  easily  imagine  that  I  should  toss  with  another 
fellow  who  had  three  also,  double  or  quits  till  I  lost  them  all  " — 
exhibits  an  amount  of  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  of  neat  expression,  which  the  reader  (this  is  at  Mr. 
Blake's  first  appearance)  is  sorry  not  to  find  constantly  borne 
out.  But  he  is  garrulous,  a  busybody,  singularly  devoid  of  deli- 
cacy in  his  attempts  to  make  other  people  happy,  and  ludicrously 
indifferent  to  anything  but  the  very  smallest  small  beer  (meta- 
phorically speaking,  for  speaking  literally  he  has  a  generous,  though 
not  excessive,  taste  for  port  and  whisky ).  He  plays  his  part,  however, 
very  well,  and  indeed  the  whole  little  story,  as  Captain  Clutter- 
buck  would  say,  goes  trippingly  off,  and  presents  in  very  curious 
miniature  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  its  many  predecessors. 
Nor  ought  a  word  of  praise  to  be  omitted  for  the  descriptions. 
The  author's  work  in  this  kind  was  so  unobtrusive  in  contrast 
with  the  flaring  daubs  of  the  day  that  it  has  too  often  lacked  the 
praise  it  deserved. 


TWO  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OJT  THE  EAST. 

M.  LE  DOCTEUR  GUSTAVE  LE  BON  is  an  anthropologist 
who  some  time  ago  wrote  a  work  entitled  L 'Homme  et  les 
Societes.  In  this  he  dealt  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  evolution 
of  the  individual  man,  and  discussed  how,  during  the  lapse  of  time, 
individuals  agglomerated,  and  societies  of  men  passed  upwards 
through  the  various  stages  which  lie  between  the  nomad  tribe  and 
the  civilized  State.  He  now  proposes  to  examine  in  detail  the 
history  of  each  of  the  civilizations  which  the  world  has  seen,  and 
he  has  begun  with  that  of  the  Arabs.  To  hit  noble  quarry  one 
must  aim  high.  The  subject  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  author's  aim, 
is  high  ;  but  in  the  beautifully  illustrated  volume  which  lies  before 
us,  we  feel  that  the  author  sometimes  gets  beyond  his  depth  for 
lack  of  erudition,  no  superfluous  accomplishment  in  one  who  would 
write  the  History  of  Civilization.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
journeyed  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  have  travelled  by  rail  in  Spain 
and  Algeria.  To  compose  a  history  of  Arab  civilization  that 
can  be  worthy  of  the  name,  the  writer  must  be  versed  in  the 
Moslem  sciences,  and  have  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the 
classical  Arabic ;  he  must  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  to  appreciate 
our  debt  to  the  Arabs  when,  in  the  third  century  A.H.,  they 
snatched  up  the  torch,  and  for  a  time  carried  on  the  work  ;  and, 
finally,  he  must  have  studied  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages  to  judge  why  the  philosophy  of  Averroes  was  the  bug- 
bear of  Rome,  and  to  appreciate  what  was  the  learning  that 
Christian  theologians  went  to  study  in  the  porticoes  of  the  Great 
Mosque  at  Cordova. 

Up  to  the  present  time  translators  have  not  worked  enough  to 
enable  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization  to  be  written  by 
one  who  does  not  command  his  materials  at  first  hand.  The 
authorities  which  M.  Le  Bon  has  used  in  the  composition  of  his 
works  are  not  cited  at  the  foot  of  his  pages,  but  are  gathered  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  volume  in  a  "  Bibliographic  Methodique," 
He  states  that  he  has  given  here  "la  liste  de  tous  les  ouvrages 
arabes  importants  traduits  dans  une  langue  europeenne  "  and  other 
works  "  utiles  pour  la  connaissance  de  l'histoire  des  Arabes." 
Such  a  list  would  be  extremely  useful  were  it  compiled  with 
some  small  critical  faculty  by  one  who  had  read  the  works  cited. 
But  with  M.  Le  Bon  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  He  mentions, 
for  instance,  Conde's  most  apocryphal  Historiade  la  Domination  de 
los  Arabes,  adding,  "Ce  livre,  ecrit  d'apres  les  manuscrits  arabes.  a  ete 
traduit  en  franca  is  par  Maries,"  and  in  the  same  column,  without  any 
note  of  excellence,  f'ollowsDozy's  Ilistoire  des  M mid mans  d'JEspai/ne, 
a  work  that  is  really  of  the  first  rank  both  in  scholarship  and 
style.  Typographical  errors  are  annoying  to  the  reader,  but  do 
not  impeach  an  author's  scholarship  ;  also  let  any  system  of  trans- 
literation for  Oriental  names  be  employed  that  the  writer  may 
prefer.  But  M.  Le  Bon's  carelessness  (not  to  use  a  harsher  word) 
in  such  matters  is  unpardonable  for  a  serious  work.  The  historian 
Nowairi,  both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents, is  written  Jlowah-i,  and  we  have  to  recognize  the  celebrated 
biographer  of  Arab  physicians.  Ibn-Abi-Osaibia,  under  the  muti- 
lated form  of  Obou  Osaibat ;  Ibn-Khordadbeh,  too,  is  reduced  to  Ibn- 
Khardabih.  The  well-known  German  Professor,  Noldeke,  figures 
under  the  M's  as  Moeldeke,  and  then  again  under  the  N's  as  NoeldoJse  ; 
and  a  list  of  Arabian  philosophers  is  given  without  any  indication 
of  what  would  be  the  real  transcription  of  their  names,  with 
medireval  forms,  such  as  Albumazar,  Avenzoar,  or  Alchindus, 
although  we  notice  Alkindi  written  rightly  enough  two  lines 
below.  "  Les  ouvrages  arabes  non  traduits,"  says  M.  Le  Bon, 
"  n'ont  e"te  cites  que  lorsqu'il  s'agissait  de  livres  d'une  import- 
ance exceptionnelle,  tels  que  les  seances  de  Hariri,  par  exemple  " ; 
but  then  why  does  Ibn-el-Athir's  Chronicon  follow  Mr.  Howorth's 
History  of  the  Mongols  as  though  it  were  a  translation  ?  and 
does  our  author  imagine  Wiistenf'eld's  Chronike.n  der  Stadt,  Mekka 
to  be  in  German  ?  Such  blunders  are  the  more  annoying  to  the 
reader  who  turns  to  these  pages  to  find  "  les  indications  neees- 
saires  pour  completer  1  etude  des  points  qu'il  voudrait  appro- 
fondir,"  and  on  such  principles  as  the  above  we  opine  that  the 
author  has  laboured  needlessly  in  the  compilation  of  his  biblio- 
graphical index. 

Let  us,  however,  give  all  praise  to  M.  Le  Bon's  volume  on  the 
score  of  its  illustrations.  On  the  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Moslems,  and  for  describing  their  arts,  his  book  is  one  of  no  incon- 
siderable merit ;  his  readers  will  be  saved,  also,  many  pages  of  tedious 
description  by  the  exact  delineation  of  monuments  and  objects  of 
art  which  the  camera  has  enabled  our  author  to  bring  home  from 
his  travels.  By  the  use  of  the  instantaneous  process,  further- 
more, photographs  have  been  taken  of  such  scenes  as  are  presented 
by  the  crooked  Eastern  street,  blocked  up  by  the  nuptial  proces- 
sion ;  and  we  have  the  shops  of  the  various  trades,  with  the 
craftsman  squatting  at  his  work,  his  tools  spread  out  around  him, 
and  his  assistants  in  the  background.  Besides  photographs,  M. 
Le  Bon  has  made  an  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of 
O.  Jones  and  Murphy  for  Spain,  of  Prisse  d'Avesnes  and  other 
Frenchmen  for  the  Levant ;  while  for  Persia  he  has  had  to  trust 
to  the  folios  of  Flandrin  and  Coste,  since,  apparently,  he  has  not 
visited  that  country  himself.  It  is,  however,  time  to  give  our 
readers  some  detailed  account  of  M.  Le  Bon's  volume  and  of  the 


*  La  Civilisation  des  Arabes.  Par  le  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon.  Paris: 
Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.    zjto.  1884. 

La  Syrie  d'aujourd'lmi.  Par  le  Dr.  Lortet.  Paris;  Hachette  et  Cie. 
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theories  set  forth  therein.  It  is  divided  into  six  books,  of  which 
the  first  is  chiefly  anthropological,  while  the  second  and  the  third 
depict  the  genesis  of  Islam,  and  the  Arabian  Empire  in  its  various 
provinces  from  India  to  Spain. 

The  chapter  treating  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  work.  After  describing  in  some  detail  the 
high  degree  in  civilization  which  Spain  enjoyed  during  the  eight 
centuries  that  the  Moslems  owned  her  soil,  M.  Le  Bon  notes  the 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  political  genius  of  the  Arabs,  and  points 
out  how  completely  their  princes  tailed  to  weld  the  Arab  tribes 
settled  in  the  Peninsula  into  a  body  politic  that  should  make  head 
against  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  Christians  from  the 
North.  In  recounting  Abd-ar-Rah man's  invasion  of  France  and 
his  defeat  by  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers,  M.  Le  Bon  starts  the 
somewhat  novel  theory  that  after  all  Poitiers  was  not  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  that  it  would  have  mattered  but 
little  for  Christendom  in  the  end  had  the  Arab  won  the  fight.  Ac- 
cording to  our  author's  view,  the  expeditions  into  France  were 
mere  raids  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  booty,  and  no  permanent 
settlement  of  that  country  was  ever  intended  by  the  Arab  chiefs. 
That  Charle3  Martel's  victory  did  not  annihilate  the  power  of  the 
Moslems  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  for  two  hundred  years — till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century — 
the  Arabs  still  held  Provence.  And  M.  Le  Bon  concludes  that  had 
Pepin  d'Heristal's  son  never  led  the  Frankish  chivalry  to  victory 
against  the  Moslem  hordes,  the  course  of  history  might  still  have 
run  on  much  the  same,  and  that  the  Arabs  would  have  retired  again 
into  Spain  laden  with  the  booty  of  Tours  or  some  few  of  the 
neighbouring  towns.  So  far  we  may  follow  M.  Le  Bon  ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  share  his  regrets  that  France  was  not  in  point  of  fact  con- 
quered as  Spain  had  been  by  the  Moslems.  The  view  taken  is 
that,  seeing  the  gross  barbarism  into  which  Europe  at  this  time 
was  plunged, 

il  est  evident  qu'au  point  de  vue  de  la  civilisation  del'e'poque,  les  popula- 
tions chretiennes  n'auraient  eu  qu'a  gagner  a  se  ranger  sons  la  banniere  du 
prophete.  Adoucis  dans  leurs  mceurs,  lcs  peuples  de  l'Oceident  eussent 
sans  doute  e'vite  ainsi  les  guerres  de  religion,  la  Saint-Barthelemy,  l'iuqui- 
sition,  en  un  mot,  toutes  les  calamites  qui  ont  ensanglante  l'Europe 
pendant  tant  de  siecles,  et  que  les  musulmans  u 'ont  jamais  connues. 

The  italics  are  our  own.  We  refer  M.  Le  Bon  to  any  volume  of 
Moslem  annals,  and  let  him  see  whether  toleration,  as  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  was  not  rather  remarkable  by  its  absence  in  the  days  of 
even  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Khalifs.  Do  not  the  massacres 
of  the  Alides  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Mo'tazelite  philosophers 
indicate  but  too  plainly  how  matters  fell  out  in  "  the  Golden 
Prime"?  In  dealing  with  the  Crusades  our  author,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  in  full  justice,  has  little  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  knights.  The  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages  learnt  in 
the  end  many  lessons  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
luxury  of  the  civilized  East ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  knights  of  the  West  behaved,  for  the  most  part,  very 
like  savages,  pillaging  friends  and  foes  indiscriminately,  and 
giving  but  a  poor  example  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  in  the 
bad  faith  and  the  blind  ferocity  with  which  they  treated  their 
enemies.  The  East,  on  the  other  hand,  could  and  did  learn  but 
little  in  civilization  from  the  Europe  of  those  days;  and  in  the 
West  it  was  during  the  Crusade  that  the  clergy,  greatly  fostered 
in  their  intolerance,  learnt  that  indifference  to  bloodshed  which 
bore  such  terrible  fruit  in  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
massacres  of  Jews  and  Albigenses.  Prior  to  the  Crusades  in- 
tolerance was  rife  enough,  but  deliberate  cruelty  was  rare.  After 
the  Crusades  it  became  the  habit  of  the  Church  to  seek  to 
extinguish  heresy  in  blood. 

Passing  on  from  their  history  M.  Le  Bon  in  his  fourth  book 
takes  up  the  discussion  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs. 
On  the  subject  of  slavery  and  on  the  position  of  women  he  has 
much  to  say  from  personal  observation  during  his  travels  in 
the  East.  The  position  of  a  slave  in  a  Moslem  househo  Id 
is  very  different  from  that  which  was  his  fate  in  times  gone 
by  on  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  and  America.  In 
judging  the  question  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how  little 
in  the  East  servitude  is  regarded  as  humiliating.  Slaves  in 
the  Arab  State  have  often  filled  the  highest  posts  under  Govern- 
ment, and  in  their  masters'  households  are  regarded  as  members 
of  the  family.  Still,  granting  all  this,  our  author  should  not 
let  his  readers  forget  that,  although  the  lot  of  a  slave  may 
not  be  unpleasant  in  a  Cairene  household,  yet  slave-holding  pre- 
supposes slave-hunting,  and  this  last  is  the  cause  of  diabolical 
oppression  and  the  ceaseless  fighting  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
On  the  subject  of  women,  too,  we  can  hardly  agree  that  "la 
femme  est  plus  respectee  et  plus  heureuse  en  Orient  qu'en  Europe," 
and  it  is  assuredly  untrue  that  "la  jalousie  et  la  rivalittS  n'existent 
pas  dans  ces  mariages  polygames."  In  the  main,  however,  the 
picture  of  harem  life  is  painted  in  true  colours,  and  our  author 
concludes  that  the  women  have  little  to  complain  of,  they  are 
kindly  treated  and  enjoy  great  power  indirectly  over  their  husbands, 
and  the  Law  of  the  Prophet  may  compare  favourably  in  this  respect 
with  the  legislation  of  Christendom  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  After 
manners  and  customs  we  come  very  naturally  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  Arabs,  and  here  the  reader  greatly  profits  by  the  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  various  productions  of  Moslem  artificers  and 
builders.  Chromo-lithographs  of  mosques  with  gorgeous  tiles, 
stained-glas9  windows,  pottery,  and  mosaic  floors,  with  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  woodcuts*  in  the  text,  attest  M.  Le  Bon's  in- 
dustry aud  excellent  taste.  In  the  four  sciences  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  mathematics,  the  Arabs,  as  is  well 


known,  became  great  adepts  ;  and  we  particularly  recommend  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  discoveries  of  the  natural  philosophers  of 
Islam,  trusting  that  our  readers  will  be  rid  of  their  "prejuge" 
heriiditaire  .  ,  .  accru  a  chaque  generation  par  notre  detestable 
education  classique,  que  toutes  les  sciences  et  la  litt^rature  du 
passe  viennent  uniquement  des  Grecs  et  des  Latins." 

In  the  section  on  the  Arab  geographers  we  find  a  reproduction 
of  a  map  of  the  World,  drawn  in  a.d.  1160  by  Edrisi,  by  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  Arabs  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  Nile  having 
its  sources  in  the  great  equatorial  lakes.  The  three  lakes  are  shown 
(the  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas  and  Tanganyika) ;  while  besides 
the  Nile  a  great  river  (the  Congo  ?)  flows  from  them  westwards, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic.  The  last  book  of  M.  Le  Bon's  work  is 
devoted  to  the  decadence  of  Arab  civilization,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted in  the  main  to  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Islam — to  a  want,  in  short,  of  solidarite.  As  regards 
India  our  author  has  much  to  say  on  the  rule  of  the  Mongols  and 
of  the  English — chiefly,  too,  in  favour  of  the  former.  He  holds 
that  the  effect  of  our  rule  has  been  "  de  plonger  le  pays  dans  un 
degre  de  misere  tel  qu'on  n'en  a  jamais  observe  de  semblance  dans 
aucune  controe  du  monde,"  which  lamentable  state  of  things  is 
brought  about,  he  says,  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  yearly  there  is 
sent  home  from  India  to  England  five  hundred  millions — let  us 

I  hope,  in  charity,  that  francs  are  understood,  and  not  pounds 
sterling.  But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  M.  Le  Bon,  and  we  have 
no  space  to  discuss  with  him  Indian  finance.    For  illustrating  the 

I  arts  and  architecture  of  the  Arabs  M.  Le  Bon  has  produced  a  most 

I  charming  book,  but  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  been  more 

!  careful  in  the  compilation  of  his  text,  and  his  title  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  misleading. 

The  sumptuous  folio  containing  Dr.  Lortet's  travels  in  La  Syi-ie 
iTmijourdhui  does  not  demand  any  very  detailed  review,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  but  little  that  is  new  about  countries  already 
so  well  known  as  Phoenicia,  the  Lebanon,  and  Palestine.  M. 
Lortet's  volume  is  magnificently  illustrated,  aud  he  depicts  in  a 
charming  style  the  people  and  the  places  he  has  visited  ;  he  is  a 
naturalist  too,  and  his  volume  abounds  in  interesting  zoological 
and  botanical  observations.  But,  alas !  that  such  entertainment 
should  be  entombed  in  a  ponderous  folio  which,  to  be  read,  must 
be  supported  on  a  dining-room  table,  especially  if  one  desires  to 
open  out  the  map.  Had  the  publishers  contented  themselves  with 
a  manageable  octavo,  and  put  the  map  in  a  pocket,  M.  Lortet's 
work  would  certainly  have  become  more  widely  known  than  can 
now  be  the  case  in  a  size  which  nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  qualify 
as  "  impossible."  During  the  five  years  that  M.  Lortet  spent  in 
the  country  he  saw  very  thoroughly  all  that  was  to  be  visited 

|  on  the  coast,  from  Alexandretta  to  Jaffa,  and  also  inland  from 
Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  that  his  readers  may  the  more  vividly 
understand  his  descriptions,  he  has  adorned  his  work  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  wood  engravings,  more  remarkable  per- 
haps for  beauty  of  execution  than  for  any  novelty  that  they  may 
contain  in  the  way  of  unknown  sites.  M.  Lortet,  however,  did 
now  and  again  stumble  across  queer  people  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  as,  for  instance,  the  German  colony  of  "  Templars "  at 
Haifa.  According  to  the  account  our  author  received  on  the 
spot,  these  poor  people  found  their  fatherland  made  too  hot  to 

!  hold  them  by  the  iron  hand  of  Bismarck.  To  have  free  scope 
for  their  religious  convictions,  and  in  order  to  escape  military  ser- 

!  vice,  they,  taking  their  families  with  them,  migrated  from  their 
homes  in  Saxony  or  Wurtemburg,  and  have  finally  settled  in 
Haifa,  where  they  form  a  very  prosperous  little  colony  of  hard- 
working Teutons : — 

J'ai  ete  heuieux  d'nvoir  pu  visiter  quelques-unes  des  maisons  de  ces 
honnetes  Templiers.  Ellcs  sont  toutes  tres  simples,  mais  d'une  grande  pro- 
piete;  .  .  .  et  dans  le  modeste  salon  on  trouve  toujours  une  petite  biblio- 
j  tlieque,  composee  de  Iivres  de  pie'te'  et  des  chefs-d'ceuvre  des  poetes  nationaux. 
Cette  colonic  deviendra  eertainement  un  centre  de  regeneration  pour  les 
populations  molles  et  enfantines  de  l'Orient. 

I  Haifa  in  the  hands  of  these  Germans  is  already  becoming  a  com- 
mercial centre,  and  the  carriage-road  made  by  them  from  the  sea 
up  to  Nazareth  has  set  a  pattern  which  the  Turkish  governors 
might  in  the  end  find  energy  enough  to  copy. 


SAMOA.* 

DR.  TURNER'S  account  of  Samoa,  its  people,  their  habits, 
ideas,  and  beliefs,  is  (in  spite  of  omissions)  one  of  the  books 
which  comfort  the  anthropologist.  Works  like  this  remove  from 
him  the  reproach  of  relying  on  untrustworthy  evidence.  This  is 
a  charge  usually  brought  by  writers  who  construct  for  themselves 
a  theory  of  early  man  restiug  on  no  evidence  at  all.  While  such 
theorists  represent  early  man  as  goiug  in  fear  of  his  life  every 
evening  lest  the  sun  may  have  set  never  to  rise  again,  and  talking 
in  a  strain  of  gushing  poetry  of  which  his  grandchildren  forget  the 
meaning,  Dr.  Turner  shows  us  what  people  in  a  somewhat  back- 
ward state  of  culture  actually  think  and  do. 

The  natives  of  Samoa,  or  "  The  Navigator's  Islands,"  situated 
about  3,000  miles  from  Sydney  (i3°-i5°  south  latitude,  i6i>°- 
1 730  west  longitude),  are  by  no  means  savages  of  a  very  low  or 
degraded  type.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  they  had 
made  considerable  progress  with  rude  stone  tools  in  the  art  of 
carpentry :  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  expended  on  their 

*  Samoa.  By  George  Turner,  LL.D.  With  a  Preface  by  E.  B.  Tylor, 
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houses.  It  is  an  example  of  the  defects  in  Dr.  Turner's  book 
that  the  word  "  pottery "  does  not  even  occur  in  his  copious 
index.  Now  pottery  gives  us  one  of  the  best  comparative  stan- 
dards of  a  young  civilization.  For  example,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
thinks  that  the  natives  of  Australia  have  fallen  from  a  higher 
degree  of  culture.  It  is  a  satisfactory  answer  that  not  a  single 
shard  of  native  pottery  has  ever  been  found  in  the  island,  and 
that  the  descent  from  a  potless  civilization  cannot  have  been  long 
or  steep.  Naturally  we  want  to  know  whether  the  Samoans,  like 
the  Fijians  and  the  New  Caledonians,  are  or  have  been  potters. 
In  his  chapter  on  "  Articles  of  Manufacture,"  however,  Dr.  Turner 
does  not  even  mention  pottery.  This,  as  will  be  shown,  is  only  an 
example  of  other  deficiencies,  which  occur  just  where  the  evidence 
of  a  writer  like  Turner  would  be  most  important. 

Why,  then,  do  we  praise  the  book  ?  Because  its  positive  merits 
outweigh  its  faults.  Dr.  Turner,  to  start  with,  has  dwelt  for  more 
than  forty  years  among  the  people  he  describes.  No  one  can  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  is  a  hasty  student  or  a  reporter  of  matters  he 
does  not  understand.  Again",  his  evidence  (that  of  a  thoroughly 
well-informed  observer)  coincides  with  the  reports  which  other 
observers  bring  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which 
students  collect  from  history.  Here  we  find  Samoans  taking 
omens  and  auguries  much  as  the  Romans  did.  Here  we  mark 
each  family  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  its  own  sacred  animal  just 
as  Egyptians  did,  just  as  Kurnai  and  Yakuts,  Oraons  and  Bonis, 
people  of  Ashanti,  and  people  of  Vancouver's  Island  do.  Finally, 
Dr.  Turner  is  not  a  theorist.  He  has  not  written  his  book  to  sup- 
port notions  of  Henotheism,  nor  Totemism,  or  hypotheses  that 
Fetishism  or  the  sense  of  the  Infinite  is  the  germ  of  religion.  Dr. 
Turner  gives  a  straightforward  unvarnished  account  of  the  beliefs  of 
a  people  whom  he  has  known  intimately  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Had  he  studied  recent  controversies  much,  we  fancy  that  he 
would  have  given  more  information  on  certain  points.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  read  deeply  in  anthropological  and 
"  agriological ''  works,  he  might  have  become  a  partisan  ;  and  he 
appears  to  be  quite  impartial.  We  therefore  accept  Dr.  Turner's 
contribution  to  knowledge  with  gratitude,  though  we  indicate 
points  where  he  might  work  out  his  picture  in  detail. 

The  Samoans  are  a  people  of  light  copper  colour,  belonging  to 
the  race  most  commonly  found  in  Central  and  Eastern  Polynesia. 
Like  the  New  Zealanders,  they  have  a  cosmogony ;  mythical, 
indeed,  yet  by  no  means  wanting  in  purely  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions. This  cosmogony,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  is  stated  in  a 
series  of  semi-mythical,  semi-allegorical  genealogies.  First  came 
Nothing  (like  the  Maori  Night),  then  Fragrance,  then  Dust,  then 
That  which  might  be  Perceived,  then  Earth,  then  High  Pocks, 
Small  Stones,  and  so  forth.  Though  there  is  an  effort  after 
abstract  thought  in  these  terms,  the  thought  instantly  becomes 
mythical.  The  various  stages  or  moments  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Sanioan's  world  are  conceived  of  as  personal,  and  capable  of 
marriage  and  child-getting.  Children  are  born  to  a  mythical  pair, 
and  settle  certain  districts  in  Samoa.  The  divine  genealogies, 
like  those  of  English  kings,  or  the  records  of  Egypt,  slope  down 
into  the  human,  and  reach  Malietoa  Talaiou,  "  proclaimed  king  in 
1878."  The  mental  muddle  is  most  excellently  illustrated  when 
we  read  that  "  Space  had  a  long-legged  seat,"  or  when  the  native 
memory  falls  back  on  a  lower  stratum  of  savage  mythical 
fancy  telling  us  how  the  cuttle-fish  fought  against  fire,  and  how 
maggots  (lizards  in  Australia)  were  developed  into  men.  While 
the  god  Tangaloa  js  regarded  by  Dr.  Turner  as  "unconditioned," 
he  is  so  far  "  conditioned  "  as  to  have  a  daughter  who  can  assume 
the  form  of  a  bird— a  sort  of  snipe.  This  snipe  was  sent  wander- 
ing over  the  waters  to  find  a  rest  for  her  feet,  and  finally  dis- 
covered Samoa.  Tangaloa  is,  at  least  in  some  aspects,  a  kind  of 
Zeus,  or  heaven-god  ;  his  daughters  are  thunder  and  lightning. 

Though  Tangaloa  is  a  heaven-god,  the  heavens  were  not  always 
treated  with  respect  in  Samoan  myths.  As  in  the  myths  of 
Cronus  and  Indra,  as  in  China  and  New  Zealand,  the  Samoans 
believe  in  a  remote  age  when  heaven  lay  passing  heavy  upon  earth. 
Cronus  separated  the  pair  in  Greece,  Indra  in  India,  Tutenganahau 
in  New  Zealand  ;  the  arrowroot  and  a  similar  plant  did  the  feat  in 
Samoa.  In  another  isle  Maui,  with  five  comrades,  separated 
heaven  and  earth  ;  elsewhere,  again,  a  serpent  did  what  was 
necessary.  In  Samoa  the  original  separation  was  insufficient,  and 
"  a  man  "  (name  unknown)  had  to  raise  the  roof  of  the  world. 
Yet  another  account  attributes  the  deed  to  the  god  Ti'iti'i.  In 
Samoa  the  usual  Jack-in-the-Bean-stalk  stories  of  the  heaven- 
climber  occur,  as  in  one  Greek  myth  of  Prometheus.  The  Samoan 
heaven-climber  has  a  Pandora  of  his  own.  Like  Maui  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Red  Indian  Tcha-ka-betch,  this  hero  trapped  the 
sun,  tamed  him,  and  compelled  him  to  run  in  bis  present  orderly 
circuit.  As  in  Bulgaria,  the  sun  married  a  pretty  girl  of  the 
daughters  of  men.  The  wedding  stopped  the  custom  of  human 
sacrifices  to  the  sun.  The  Samoans  have  their  story  of  the  woman 
in  the  moon.  She  was  taken  up  there  for  impiety,  like  our  man 
in  the  moon.  The  Pleiades  are  called  "eyes  of  chiefs."  The 
myth  of  fire-stealing  is  very  like  that  current  in  New  Zealand. 
The  god  Mafuie  permitted  Ti'iti'i  to  find  fire  in  wood,  whence 
it  is  extracted  by  friction.  The  story  in  Savage  Island  is  more 
like  that  of  Prometheus  Purphoros.  Many  other  myths  have  the 
Samoans.  Some  are  animal-fables ;  for  example,  the  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  is  represented  by  the  fowl  and  the  turtle. 
Other  stories  account  in  the  usual  way  for  the  characteristics  of 
animals  or  plant-,  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  human  before 
assuming  their  present  forms.    The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  have 


their  parallels  in  the  mythology  of  every  savage  race.  Purely 
romantic  myths  also  are  common  and  are  chanted  in  ballads.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  given  by  Dr.  Turner  contains  the  cen- 
tral incidents  of  the  Jason  saga.  This  myth  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  stories  which  are  neither  attempts  to 
account  for  natural  phenomena  nor  parables  with  a  moral  purpose. 
The  two  latter  classes  of  tales  might  conceivably  be  invented  in 
separate  centres,  wherever  the  moral  lesson  had  to  be  enforced  or 
the  physical  phenomena  to  be  explained.  But  the  Jason  story 
seems  to  be  merely  a  novel  with  a  certain  series  of  romantic 
situations.  The  finding  of  the  saga  in  North  America,  Samoa, 
Finland,  Madagascar,  and  (with  certain  modifications)  among 
Eskimos,  Bushmen,  Zulus,  Japanese,  and  Samoyeds,  as  well  as 
wherever  the  Aryan  race  has  wandered,  suggests  one  of  the 
problems  of  mythology.  Can  the  story  have  been  transmitted, 
like  an  object  of  barter,  from  people  to  people  in  some  very  remote 
antiquity?  The  Samoan  version  of  the  saga  will  be  found  on 
pp.  102,  104.  The  mythologist  must  notice  that  while  magic  meta- 
morphosis and  similar  processes  are  freely  employed  in  myth,  they 
are  also  believed  to  be  common  enough"  in  everyday  life.  It  is 
plain  that  the  first  myth-makers  used  incidents  which  we  regard 
as  monstrous,  but  which  they  thought  as  commonplace  as  duels, 
fraudulent  attorneys,  and  concealed  wills  are  in  modern  novels. 

We  have  regretted  the  lacunee'm  Dr.  Turner's  information.  As 
an  example  of  what  we  mean,  take  the  account  of  Samoan  religion, 
which  fills  the  earlier  part  of  his  book.    That  religion  is  zoolatry, 
of  a  Totemistic  character,  with  certain  curious  developments, 
which  seem  to  need  fuller  explanation.    The  ordinary  rule  of 
Totemism  is  that  each  set  of  kindred  revere  and  refuse  to  eat  a 
certain  plant  or  animal,  while  they  do  eat  the  plants  and  animals 
holy  in  the  other  stocks.    They  use  the  object,  or  a  representation 
of  it,  as  a  badge,  or  crest,  and  do  not  marry  women  of  the  same 
crest  and  family  name.    Now  the  most  patent  and  prevalent  habit 
of  Samoan  religion  is  the  abstinence  of  each  family  from  a  certain 
animal  or  plant.    In  that  object  (usually  an  animal)  each  family 
is  said  to  believe  its  own  god  to  be  incarnate.    Now  the  ordinary 
Totemist  appears  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  merely  to  regard 
each  individual  of  the  species  from  which  he  claims  descent  as  his 
kinsman,  and  therefore  to  be  respected.    Any  on3  acquainted 
with  Red  Indian,  or  Australian,  or  Bechuana,  or  Ashanti  habits 
will  remember  many  examples.    But,  if  Dr.  Turner  has  rightly 
understood  his  Samoan  flock,  the  kindred  beasts  are  each  incarna- 
tions of  a  special  god.    Mr.  Tylor  writes,  in  his  too  brief  pre- 
face:—"The  transition,  so  interesting  in  the  history  of  religious 
ideas,  from  the  spirit  inhabiting  an  individual  body  to  the  deity 
presiding  over  all  individuals  of  a  kind,  has  nowhere  been  brought 
so  clearly  into  view  as  in  the  account  of  the  war-god  Tongo,  who 
was  incarnate  in  the  owl ;  so  that  when  a  dead  owl  was  found  the 
islanders  wailed  and  mourned,  beating  their  foreheads  with  stones 
after  their  manner ;  Tongo  nevertheless  was  not  dead,  but  con- 
tinued  to  exist  incarnate  in  other  owls."    Much  the  same 
features  occur  in  Egyptian  religion,  at  least  as  reported  by 
Herodotus.    The  mourning  on  the  death  of  a  cat ;  the  yearly 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  by  the  sheep-stock  in  Thebes  (compare  the 
buzzard  sacrifice  by  the  Californian  Galinameros)  very  closely  re- 
semble Samoan  belief  and  custom  as  described  by  Dr.  Turner. 
Are  we  to  regard  Samoan  religion  as  a  thoughtful  advance  on 
Totemism  ?    Has  the  owl  become  from  a  clan  totem  a  war-god 
incarnate  in  all  owls  ?    Would  the  next  step  be  an  approach  to- 
the  Aztec  war-god,  with  the  attributes  of  a  bird  lingering  about 
him— a  Euhemerized  bird-god,  as  explained  by  J.  G.  Miiller? 
Would  the  last  stage  be  the  evolution  of  an  anthropomorphic  god, 
with  the  owl  for  his  companion,  as  the  owl  was  the  companion  of 
Pallas  Athene  ?    It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Tylor  did  not  develop  his 
hint  further,  and  show  us  what  he  thinks  "about  these  things.  Dr. 
Turner,  too,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  Totemism  of  thd 
Samoans.    Each  family  has  its  sacred  animal-god,  it  is  true ;  but 
is  the  animal  or  its  representation  used  as  a  crest  or  badge? 
This  appears  to  be  hinted  at  (p.  191);  "in  their  war-canoes 
they    had   some  distinguishing  badge  of  their  district  hoisted 
on  a  pole,    a    bird  it  might  be,  or  a  dog,  or  a  bunch  of 
leaves."     Again,  we  want  to  know  whether  the  families  (a3 
among  Totemists)  were  "exogamous,"  whether  it  was  forbidden 
to  marry  a  woman  whose  family  revered  the  same  animal  as  the 
family  of  the  man.    We  find  in  Samoa  that,  while  some  gods  had 
but  one  animal  incarnation,  other  gods,  such  as  Tongo,  had  dif- 
ferent incarnations  in  different  families.    Pua  was  a  tree  in  one 
family,  a  land  crab  in  another,  an  octopus  in  a  third.  Tongo 
appears  in  bat,  mullet,  and  sting-ray,  as  well  as  in  owl.  Wa 
Apollo  in   some   unknown  antiquity  a  mouse  in  one  family 
(Smintheus),  a  wolf  (Lyceius)  in  another,  a  dolphin  (Delphinios) 
in  a  third,  a  raven  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on  ?    This  theory  would 
readily  account  for  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Greek  gods  and  for 
the  animal  gods  of  Egypt. 

Dr.  Turner's  book,  with  its  account  of  clan  communism  in 
Samoa,  is  as  interesting  to  the  economist  as  its  devinettes  are  to 
the  student  of  riddles,  its  gods  to  the  mythologist,  or  its  long  lists 
of  South  Sea  words  to  the  philologist.  The  book  is  excellent, 
full  of  matter,  and  indispensable,  despite  lacunae,  which  perhaps 
Dr.  Turner  will  fill  up,  to  the  student  of  man  and  his  institutions. 
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BURTON'S  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD.* 

HP  HE  first  part  of  Captain  Burton's  Booh  of  the  Sword,  which  has 
-L  for  certain  years  been  understood  to  be  in  preparation,  is  now 
■visibly  before  us.  Like  a  French  historical  work  on  fencing,  of 
which  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  a  couple  of  months  ago,  it 
leaves  us  in  suspense  before  we  are  even  in  sight  of  the  point  where 
real  swordsmanship  begins.  But,  unlike  that  work,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  charge  Captain  Burton's  with  lack  of  substance  or  with 
unprofitable  repetition  of  commonplace  knowledge.  Rather  we 
are  in  danger  of  a  surfeit  from  the  bulk  and  variety  of  matter 
offered  for  our  digestion  in  this  goodly  quarto.  Not  only  we  get 
full  particulars  of  the  sword  and  all  weapons  that  have  any  family 
likeness  to  it,  but  there  is  an  ever-present  and  luxuriant  under- 
growth, so  to  speak,  of  miscellaneous  erudition  and  speculation. 
Military  history,  Oriental  philology,  comparative  ethnology,  pre- 
historic mythology,  and  we  know  not  what  else,  crop  out  in  the 
text  and  overflow  into  discursive  and  often  pungent  notes.  With 
these  matters  we  do  not  propose  to  meddle.  Captain  Burton  in  his 
*  Foreword "  (which  the  vulgar  call  preface  ;  but  foreword  is 
anyhow  better  than  prae-script,  which  we  have  seen)  pointedly 
calls  attention  to  his  advanced  views  of  Egyptology.  But  we 
shall  not  be  tempted.  It  may  be  that  most  things  in  earth,  in- 
cluding swords,  came  out  of  Egypt  originally.  So  Captain  Burton 
appears  ready  to  assert  against  all  comers,  and,  no  doubt,  some 
Egyptologist  of  a  less  advanced  school,  to  say  nothing  of  what  he 
calls  "  the  Aryan  heresy,"  will  be  equally  ready  to  break  a  lance 
with  him.  Awaiting  that  combat  with  equanimity,  we  are  con- 
tent to  start  from  the  undisputed  facts  afforded  by  the  monumental 
evidence  of  the  two  earliest  historical  civilizations,  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Assyrian. 

The  forms  of  the  sword  may  be  reduced  to  three  types;  the 
straight-edged,  the  leaf-shaped,  and  the  scimitar.  A  French  duel- 
ling sword  is  the  complete  development  of  the  first,  a  good  Persian 
or  Indian  sabre  of  the  last.  Our  Western  military  swords  are  a 
compromise  between  the  two.  The  leaf-shape,  familiar  in  the 
classical  monuments  of  Greece,  is  represented  in  modem  times 
only  by  a  few  eccentric  patterns  of  short  swords  and  sword- 
bayonets,  and  possibly,  by  no  means  certainly,  by  the  yataghan. 
The  common  yataghan  form  of  sword-bayonet,  by  the  way,  is 
much  disparaged  by  Captain  Burton,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
him.  Probably  the  yataghan  is  the  most  formidable  of  short  hand- 
weapons  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  rifle,  which  it  spoils  for  shooting 
and  makes  top-heavy  for  a  pike,  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  place.  It 
is  tempting  to  see,  with  General  Pitt-Kivers,  the  original  type, 
developed  in  metal  from  the  hint  of  a  stone  spear-head,  in  the 
symmetrical  leaf-shape.  Straighten  out  the  edges  and  lengthen 
the  point,  and  we  have  the  broadsword,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the 
rapier.  Give  the  preference  to  one  edge  and  incline  the  axis  of 
the  blade  in  its  direction,  and  we  have  the  doubly-curved  yataghan 
shape,  the  Greek  kottis.  Lengthen  this  blade  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  and  transfer  the  cutting  edge  to  the  unbroken  convex 
curvature  which  forms  the  back  of  the  yataghan,  and  we  have  the 
Eastern  sabre,  preserving  in  the  old  Turkish  scimitar,  now  rare,  and 
in  the  common  tulwar,  with  their  broadening  near  the  centre  of 
percussion,  a  trace  of  the  original  model.  This,  we  say,  is  tempt- 
ing. But  the  historical  evidence  is  none  of  the  most  encouraging 
to  this  or  to  any  other  simple  theory  of  origin.  On  the  Assyrian 
monuments  we  find  a  tapering  pointed  sword  with  straight  edges. 
Bronze  weapons  of  the  same  pattern,  only  longer,  have  been  found 
in  considerable  number  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenae.  The  like 
form  occurs  in  Egyptian  bronze  daggers,  and  in  several  iron  swords 
found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  to  which  Captain  Burton  justly  calls 
particular  attention.  Egyptian  monuments  abound  in  a  particular 
cutlass  or  hanger,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  broad  sickle,  the  name 
of  which  i,^  written  Khopsh  by  our  author,  and  connected  by  him, 
after  Meyrick  (with  doubtful  warrant,  we  conceive),  with  the 
Greek  kottLs.  The  leaf-shaped  bronze  sword  has  also  been  found 
in  Egypt,  we  are  not  told  with  what  indication  of  date,  or  whether, 
in  particular,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  exclude  its  being  a 
Greek  importation.  Of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Eastern  sabre 
there  is  not  forthcoming,  that  we  know  of,  any  positive  evidence 
whatever.  Thus  we  have  no  proof  that  the  leaf-shaped  pattern 
was  in  fact  earlier  than  the  others,  but  rather  a  certain  amount  of 
presumption  to  the  contrary. 

Captain  Burton  adopts,  though  not  with  any  marked  dwelling 
upon  it,  the  opinion  that  the  sword  had  several  independent 
origins.  Of  these  not  impossible,  but  still  disputable  sources,  the 
boomerang  is  one,  and  the  flattened  club,  or  even  the  broad  end  of 
a  paddle,  is  another.  It  is  not  difficult  to  exhibit  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms  between  the  yataghan  and  the  boomerang,  or  the  sabre 
and  the  club.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Closely  resembling  forms  may 
turn  out  not  to  be  steps  in  the  same  process  at  all,  but'to  have  ap- 
proached one  another  from  widely  different  starting-points,  the 
resemblance  being  due,  perhaps,  to  similar  external  conditions  in 
the  later  stages.  Again,  a  form  assumed  to  be  transitional  may 
really  be  modified  by  imitation  of  the  very  form  which  it  is  used 
to  explain.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  "  wooden  sabres  " 
of  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  are  plausibly  represented 
as  clubs  on  the  way  to  become  swords,  were  not  the  work  of 
men  who  had  seen  imported  swords  of  metal.  Similar  doubts 
apply  to  the  many  curious  varieties  of  boomerang-like  weapons 
met  with  m  Africa.    We  incline,  on  the  whole,  to  think  that 
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the  sword  proper—"  a  metal  blade  intended  for  cutting,  thrust- 
ing, or  cut-and-thrust,"  as  our  author  defines  it— arose  in  some 
one  way  to  begin  with,  probably,  as  General  Pitt-Rivers  maintains, 
by  enlargement  from  a  dagger  which  had  itself  grown  out  of  a 
spear-head  broken  off  short ;  or,  it  may  be,  from  a  roughly-shaped 
knife  modelled  on  the  older  stone  implements.  The  influence  of 
such  a  type,  once  formed,  would  speedily  be  apparent  in  modifica- 
tions of  axes  and  other  staff-weapons.  And  herein  it  is  worth 
noting  that  some  ancient  bronze  spear-heads  are  full  as  large  as  an 
average  dagger.  There  is  one  such  in  the  Tower.  But  all  general 
conclusions  from  such  materials  must  be  doubtful. 

As  for  the  order  of  Captain  Burton's  present  volume,  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  prehistoric  and  a  historic  part,  divided  by  a 
chapter  of  technical  explanations.    The  division  comes  about  in 
this  way.    Having  disposed  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  early  iron 
ages— or  rather  stages,  for  the  so-called  ages  are  not  definite  or 
exclusive  periods— Captain  Burton  thinks  it  time  to  describe  with 
some  fulness  the  parts  and  properties  of  a  sword,  reproducing,  by 
the  way,  some  valuable  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Latham's  from 
pamphlets  not  now  easy  to  come  at.    Especially  good  is  Mr. 
Latham's  explanation  of  the  cutting  power  given  to  the  blade  by 
curvature.    One  or  two  of  the  diagrams,  however,  might  have  been 
altered  with  advantage.    The  man  lifting  up  a  sabre  for  a  vertical 
cut,  and  thereby  exposing  himself  to  a  straight  thrust,  is  simply 
absurd.    No  swordsman  would  ever  cut  like  that.    Mr.  Waite 
has  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  common  assumption  that  the  cut  is 
necessarily  slower  than  the  point ;  and  some  of  the  early  Italian 
writers,  we  may  add,  had  already  observed  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
human  hand  is,  mechanically  speaking,  at  the  end  of  a  jointed  rod 
(witness  the  anatomical  term  radius),  the  movement  of  the  sword's 
point  cannot  be  really  straight  in  any  case.   Then  follow  historical 
chapters,  of  which  the  most  interesting  to  our  mind  is  that  on 
Greek  swords,  containing  as  it  does  a  full  account  of  Dr.  Scklie- 
mann's  finds  at  Mycenae,  and  bringing  them  into  relation  (as  Dr. 
Schliemann  did  not)  with  Etruscan  and  other  remains.  Greek 
monuments  and  relics  tell  us  very  little  of  curved  swords.  Yet 
they  were  not  only  known,  but  preferred  by  some  good  judges 
for  cavalry  service.    Captain  Burton  refers  to  Xenophon,  Z>e 
Be  Eq.  c.  12,  s.   II,  who  says: — paxaipav  fiev  p-aXKov  rj  gicpos 
iiraivovfieV  1 0'  v\^r]\ov  yap  ovti  t<5  ijftrel  kottiSos  paWov  rj  77X77717 
7j  &<povs  dp/ceo-ei.     This  looks  as  if  the  arm  indifferently  de- 
scribed as  Koirts  or  p-dxaipa  must  have  been  longer  than  the 
doubly-curved  blade  (a  yataghan,  in  fact)    figured  on  vases, 
mostly  if  not  always  in  the  hands  of  Amazons,  giants,  or  bar- 
barians, as  General  Pitt-Rivers  has  pointed  out.    Even  about  the 
Greek  sword,  for  which  the  evidence  is  comparatively  abundant, 
we  still  have  much  to  learn ;  and,  in  passing  on,  we  may  call 
attention  to  Mr.  W.  Leaf's  paper  on  Homeric  arms  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society  as  a  good  specimen 
of  what  may  yet  be  done.    Lindenschmit  has  left  little  new  to  be 
said  of  Roman  arms  and  equipment  for  the  present,  and  Captain 
Burton  is  tempted  to  fill  out  his  Roman  chapter  with  a  little  too  much 
matter  about  the  gladiators  ;  whereby  we  come  to  learn,  with  some 
surprise,  that  he  thinks  there  was  not  so  very  much  harm  in  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind,  but  also,  and  with  more  satisfaction,  that 
he  wholly  condemns  pigeon-shooting.    We  look  forward  with 
much  curiosity  to  the  continuation  of  the  work,  which  is  to  deal 
with  the  sword  in  its  full  age — the  age  of  true  swordsmanship  or 
fencing. 

OLE  BULL.* 

TT  was  inevitable  that  the  career  of  so  strange  and  romantic  a 
-B-  personage  as  Ole  Bull  should  find  only  too  many  biographers. 
He  was  not  at  all  averse  to  publicity,  and  during  his  lifetime  he 
supplied  material  to  at  least  three  writers,  all  of  them  of  more 
th  an  common  distinction,  who  published  studies  of  his  genius  and 
character.  Of  these  one,  that  by  the  poet  Wergeland,  was  simply 
a  eulogy.  The  other  two,  by  the  Danish  novelist  Meyer 
Goldschmidt  and  by  the  late  Henrik  Winter- Hj  elm,  were  valu- 
able so  far  as  they  went ;  but  they  contained  errors  and  omissions 
that  could  not  be  corrected  until  the  time  came  for  examining 
documents.  Since  his  death  Ole  Bull  has  continued  to  be  for- 
tunate in  his  biographers ;  for  the  selection  from  his  letters  which 
heads  our  list  is  prefaced  by  the  Norwegian  novelist  Jonas  Lie, 
the  distinguished  author  of  Livsslaven  and  Lodsen  og  ham  Hustru, 
whose  style  is  charming,  and  whose  temperament  is  specially 
adapted  to  appreciate  that  of  Ole  Bull ;  while  still  later  there  has 
appeared  the  volume  which  is  second  on  our  list,  and  which  is  an 
American  memoir,  in  English,  by  the  widow  of  the  great  violinist. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  life,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Bull  speaks  with 
greater  authority  than  Herr  Lie ;  but  she  seems  to  borrow  from 
his  careful  pages  many  of  the  incidents  of  Ole  Bull's  early  days, 
and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  she  sometimes  spoils  a.  good 
story  that  Herr  Lie  has  told  with  grace  and  humour.  Taken 
together,  and  in  connexion  with  the  letters,  these  publications 
give  us  an  adequate  impression  of  this  very  remarkable  and  pic- 
turesque mau  of  genius. 

The  great  men  produced  in  Norway  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  were  curiously  vehement  and  ebullient  in  tem- 
perament.   Herr  Lie  rather  fantastically  savs  that  this  little 
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forgotten  nation,  which  for  four  centuries  had  been  communing; 
with  the  stars  and  the  sea  and  its  own  auroral  legends,  suddenly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  by  throwing  up  a  chain  of 
active  volcanoes.  The  phrase  is  not  unfortunate,  for  in  such  men 
as  Henrik  Wergeland,  Engebrecht  Soot,  and  Ole  Bull  there  was 
something  volcanic  which  contrasted  with  the  quiet  flatness  of  all 
that  Norway  had  done  in  the  arts  until  their  time.  Their  person- 
ality was  so  marked  that  a  crowd  of  legends  grew  up  about  them 
in  their  own  lifetime,  and  to  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  sever  the 
truth  from  the  falsehood.  Some  musical  critics  may  very  likely 
tell  us  that  Ole  Bull's  genius  was  overrated.  It  is  asserted 
that  he  has  left  the  science  of  music  exactly  where  he  found 
it,  and  that  hi3  marvellous  tours  de  force  have  profited  later 
executants  not  a  whit.  His  famous  flageolet-notes,  his  arpeg- 
gios, and  all  his  dazzling  and  bizarre  feats  of  technique  be- 
longed to  himself,  and  died  with  him,  as  the  wonders  of  vocal 
skill  pass  with  the  organ  of  the  vocalist.  It  is  hardly  cor- 
rect to  think  of  him  as  a  musician,  in  the  newest  sense  of  the 
word ;  he  was  rather  a  marvellous  improvisatore,  a  poet  who 
stirred  the  emotions  of  his  audience  by  pouring  out  his  heart  into 
his  violin.  His  personal  qualities  aided  his  genius ;  he  was 
physically  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  beautiful  persons  of  his 
generation,  never  so  much  inspired  as  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  remove  a  difficulty  by  the  exercise  of  his  will,  loving  to 
encounter  the  labours  of  Hercules  that  he  might  prove  himself 
irresistible,  and  yet,  with  all  this  vigour  and  vehemence,  as 
amiable  and  as  winning  as  a  child.  One  little  point  which  greatly 
added  to  the  majesty  of  his  appearance  was  that  he  did  not,  as 
most  violinists  do,  incline  his  head  in  playing,  but  stood  singularly 
erect,  with  his  chin  free.  All  his  spectators  agree  in  noting  this 
grace  and  dignity  of  pose,  and  some  one  has  recorded  that  when  he 
reached  the  highest  notes  he  used  to  look  "  forty  feet  high." 

Ole  Bull  was  born  on  the  5th  of  February,  1810.  Both  his 
parents  were  musical,  and  one  of  his  uncles  was  a  fanatic  for 
stringed  instrumentation.  The  quartet  evenings  of  Uncle  Jens  Ware 
closed  to  a  child  like  Ole,  but  the  latter  would  allow  himself  to 
be  put  to  bed,  and  then,  creeping  out  again,  would  hide  for  hours 
under  the  sofa  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  music.  After  a 
time  Uncle  Jens  interceded,  and  an  exception  was  made  in  the 
child's  favour.  When  Ole  was  only  three  years  old  he  began  to 
try  to  play,  and  at  five  years  old  his  "uncle  gave  him  a  little  lemon- 
coloured  riddle,  on  which  he  plaved  well  from  the  first,  although 
he  had  received  no  teaching.  The  opening  of  his  public  careeAs 
told  by  Herr  Lie  rather  better  than  by  Mrs.  Bull,  but  the  story  is 
radically  the  same  in  each  case.  The  one  good  first  violin  in  the 
town  of  Bergen  was  a  man  called  Paulsen,  who  was  in  great 
request  at  Uncle  .lens's  parties.  One  evening  when  they  rose  from 
supper  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  eminent  Eammermusicus  was 
hopelessly  intoxicated.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  quartet, 
the  violin  glided  out  of  his  hand,  and  he  sank  in  a  lethargy  upon 
his  chair.  The  first  violin  was  utterly  hors  de  combat.  Uncle 
Jens  called  out  to  the  child,  "Now  Ole,  you  must  play  for 
Paulsen  !  Quick,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  have  a  piece  of  sugar- 
candy."  At  the  same  moment  he  forced  Paulsen's  violin  into'tho 
child's  arms.  It  was  a  quartet  by  Krummer,  and  Ole  Bull  had 
heard  it  before.  Although  the  great  violin  hurt  his  fingers  and 
his  neck,  when  he  placed  it  on  his  shoulder,  he  attacked  his  part 
with  spirit,  and,  though  he  was  still  too  young  to  read  the  music, 
he  remembered  it,  and  played  it  with  astonishing  precision  and 
grace.  The  result  of  this  triumph  was  that  he  received  a  violin 
suitable  to  his  size,  and  was  henceforth  an  active  member  at  all  his 
uncle's  musical  parties. 

His  parents,  in  the  face  of  his  astounding  talent,  continued  to 
wish  him  to  become  anything  rather  than  a  musician.  When  he 
was  sent  up  to  Christiania  University  in  1828,  he  was  destined  for 
the  church,  and  his  father  had  forced  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  practise  the  violin.  This  promise  he  tried  verv  hard  to 
keep,  but  in  vain.  One  morning,  after  spending  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  in  playing  a  quartet  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
performers,  he  learned  that  he  had  been  plucked  for  Latin  in  his 
little-go  examination.  In  despair,  he  rushed  to  the  friend  who 
had  seduced  him  to  take  up  his  fiddle  again,  but  this  man  merely 
said,  "  And  do  you  suppose  yourself  fitted  to  be  a  parish  priest  in 
Finmark,  or  a  missionary  to  the  Lapps  ?  We  have  something 
better  for  you  than  that."  And  he  forthwith  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  nominated  provisional  director  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  during  the  illness  of  the  greatest  musician  Norway  then 
possessed,  Professor  Waldemar  Thrane.  A  month  later  Thrane 
was  dead,  and  Ole  Bull  was  made  Director,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Two  years  after  this  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
went  off  to  Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr.  Later  still,  in  1831 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Paris. 

His  adventures  in  France  were  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind. 
He  could  obtain  no  situation,  and  sank  lower  and  lower  into 
penury  The  cholera  was  raging  in  Paris,  and  it  was  no  suitable 
moment  for  a  young  foreign  artist  to  make  his  way  there.  He 
was  at  the  point  of  starvation  when  a  very  curious  man  stepped 
in,  as  the  god  out  of  the  machine,  and  saved  him  in  a  very  curious 
way.  At  the  pension  where  he  lived  he  met  one  inorninf  a 
stranger,  who  was,  he  was  told,  a  detective.  Ole  Bull  said  some- 
thing, which  this  stranger  overheard,  and  he  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  The  young  Norseman  frankly  told  him  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  and  the  detective  took  him  to  an  estaminet 
close  by. 

"Listen,"  said  the  stranger  ;  «  I  know  you  are  in  want ;  but  follow  mv 
advice ;  you  must  try  your  luck  at  play."  «  But  I  have  no  money."  »  You 


must  manage  to  get  five  francs ;  then  go  to-night  between  ten  and  eleven 
o  clock,  not  earlier,  to  Frascati's,  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  Mount 
the  stairs,  ring  the  bell,  and  give  your  hat  boldly  to  the  liveried  servant  in 
attendance  ;  enter  the  hall,  go  straight  to  the  table,  put  your  five  francs  on 
the  red,  and  let  it  remain  there."  The  young  man  ran  home,  raised  the 
five  francs,  and  was  on  the  spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  He  made  his  way 
to  the  green  table,  surrounded  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  playing  at  trente  ct 
quarante.  He  placed  his  five  francs  on  the  red,  but  through  his  awkward- 
ness it  rolled  over  to  the  black  and  was  lost.  He  stood  as  if  struck  by 
lightning,  without  a  sou  in  his  pocket.  He  came  to  himself  on  nearin"\ 
"  Messieurs,  faites  vos  jeux."  He  called  "  Cinq  francs,"  but  his  foreign 
accent  made  it  sound  like  "cent  francs,"  and  one  hundred  francs  were 
shoved  over  to  him  as  his  winnings.  He  stands  pale  for  a  moment,  unable 
to  speak  or  move  ;  then  places  his  money  on  the  red,  and  wins  once  again, 
and  yet  again,  until,  at  last,  eight  hundred  francs  in  gold  lie  in  a  heap 
before  him.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  from  amid  the  crowd  surrounding  the  table,  a 
delicate  hand,  gleaming  with  diamonds,  glided  over  the  golden  pile ;  but 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Norwegian  grasped  the  little  white  one.  A  woman's 
shriek  was  heard;  several  voices  called  out  "A  la  porte  !  a  la  porte  !  " 
But  a  man  near  Ole  Bull,  in  a  calm  clear  voice  that  seemed  to  command  all 
in  the  room,  said,  "  Madame,  laissez  cet  or  la !  "  and  to  Bull,  "  Monsieur, 
prenez  votre  or,  s'il  vous  plait." 

His  friend,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  mysterious  stranger  of 
the  morning,  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Vidocq,  the  head  of  the 
secret  police  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Bull  says  that  he  never  saw  his  bene- 
factor again,  but  we  understand  Herr  Lie  to  doubt  tlu3.  At  any 
rate  the  improvement  in  his  circumstances  was  sufficient  to  take 
him  out  of  Paris,  but  not  until  after  he  had  engaged  himself  to 
marry  his  first  wife,  a  sprightly  young  Frenchwoman.  He 
gradually  rose  to  a  certain  musical  position,  and  his  first  great 
triumph  in  Parisian  society  was  made  under  circumstances  that 
proved  how  large  a  place  the  accidental  always  took  in  Ole  Bull's 
career.  A  man  who  had  a  patent  varnish  for  violins  brought  his' 
invention  to  Ole  Bull,  and  begged  him  to  try  it.  He  said  that  it 
gave  ordinary  instruments  the  sweet  quality  of  a  Cremona  fiddle. 
Ole  Bull  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  really  did  improve  the  tone, 
and  promised  to  use  a  violin  prepared  with  it  at  a  concert  he  had 
to  give  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Kiario.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  fashionable  company  collected  at  this  concert,  and  the  heat 
of  the  room  melted  the  famous  varnish,  which  was  really  a  pre- 
paration of  assafcetida.  The  smell  which  it  ex-uded  was  so  mad- 
dening that  an  ordinary  man  would  have  stopped  and  have 
excused  himself ;  but  Ole  Bull  merely  closed  his  eyes,  turned  his 
face  away,  and  played  with  an  energy  which  became  more  frenzied 
the  more  intolerable  the  stink  became.  He  enjoyed  an  overwhelm- 
ing success ;  but  Herr  Jonas  Lie  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  the 
Duke  rushed  forward  to  seize  his  hand  in  congratulation,  the 
appalling  odour  of  assafoatida  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  Ole  Bull 
had  to  explain  in  what  an  agony  he  had  been  performing. 

These  books  are  full  of  good  stories.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  choose.  When  Ole  Bull  was  once  reduced  almost  to 
starvation  at  Bologna  he  was  saved  by  the  accident  that  Colbran 
was  passing  under  the  windows  of  the  barracks  in  which  he  had  a 
garret  and  heard  him  playing.  This  led  to  his  famous  perform- 
ance before  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  when  the  Princess  Poniatowsky 
and  two  other  ladies  gave  him  each  a  theme,  and  he  wound  all 
three  together  in  an  improvisation  which  threw  the  virtuosi  of 
Italy  into  an  ecstasy.  After  this  his  career  was  one  long  succes- 
sion of  triumphs  ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  attended  by  quaint  and 
romantic  incidents  at  every  turn.  We  should  like  to  have  space 
to  tell  how  Liszt  and  Ole  Bull  held  an  offensive  manager  hanging 
oyer  the  street  from  a  window  until  he  made  abject  confession  of 
his  sins  ;  how  an  American  tried  to  cut  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
diamond  out  of  Ole  Bull's  fiddle-bow  with  his  bowie-knife,  and 
how  the  Norwegian  thrashed  him,  and  then  graciously  accepted 
the  bowie-knife  as  a  memento  ;  how,  when  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  he  snapped  his  A  string  in 
the  midst  of  the  finale  of  the  Polacca  Guerriera,  and,  with"  an 
instinct  of  despair,  contrived  to  transpose  the  remainder  of  the 
piece,  and  finish  on  three  strings— a  feat  which  nobody  present 
realized  except  Meyerbeer,  whose  voice  rang  out  with  applause. 
There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  good  stories  which  might  be  told  of 
Ole  Bull. 

The  letters  in  the  Norwegian  edition  are  almost  all  from  Ole 
Bull  to  his  first  wife  and  from  her  to  him.  They  were  written  in 
French,  but  are  here  published  in  Danish,  which  seems  a  pity,  as 
they  happened  to  exist  in  a  form  familiar  to  a  European  public. 
They  are  warmly  affectionate  in  tone,  and  reflect  the  great 
violinist's  hopes  and  fears  and  enthusiasms  from  day  to  day.  They 
principally  cover  the  period  from  1836  to  1846.  The  American 
memoir  contains  technical  appendices  which  will  be  very  in- 
teresting to  musicians,  a  chapter  by  Professor  Crosby  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  violinist,  and  a  series  of  curious  notes  on  the  history  of 
the  violin  by  Ole  Bull  himself. 


EARLY  GERMAN  AND  FLEMISH  PRINTS.* 

nplIIESE  volumes,  cataloguing  the  British  Museum  collection  of 
early  German  and  Flemish  prints,  have  a  wider  interest  than 
their  title  would  seem  to  imply.  Dr.  Willshire  is  not  an  unknown 
or  "unrecognized"  authority;  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Ancient  Prints  which,  has  passed  through  two  editions,  has  at- 
tained the  standard  of  a  text-book ;  and  there  are  few  iconophilists 
whose  criticism  on  an  early  print  of  the  Northern  schoolfor  on 
the  date  and  origin  of  a  mediaeval  playing-card,  we  would  more 
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willingly  accept     We  wish,  therefore,  we  could  speak  in  entire 
commendation  of  a  Catalogue  which  on  every  page  bears  evidence 
of  wide  research,  of  extensive  knowledge  of  these  early  works, 
and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  their  peculiar  interest.  Be-innin<r 
with  special  incunabula,  such  as  prints  en  maniere  criblee,  and  the 
earliest  impressions  from  metal  or  from  wood,  the  Catalogue  leads 
onwards  to  the  acknowledged  work  of  Schongauer   and  of 
Meckenen.    Interspersed  in  the  text,  and  prefacing  each  several 
divisions,  are  notes  or  dissertations  upon  the  processes  by  which 
particular  prints  were  produced,  upon  their  authorship  or  their 
instory.   Thus  it  is  apparent  that  "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  "  is  a 
title  not  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  one  which  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  contents  of  these  volumes.    But,  at  the  same  time 
while  expressing  this  high  opinion  of  the  ability  and  qualifications 
•ol  the  author,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  a  complete  and 
recognized  system  of  indexing  the  treasures  of  the  Print  Room 
lias  not  yet  been  established.    It  is  for  want  of  such  system  that 
a  work  like  the  present,  which  has  taken  years  to  mature,  and  for 
which  no  one  is  more  competent  than  Dr.  Wiltshire,  loses  much 
ot  its  value.    I  he  volumes  on  Early  German  and  Flemish  Prints 
like  an  earlier  volume  on  Playing  and  other  Cards  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  net  so  much  «  general "  as  "  class  catalogues  "— "-ood 
it  may  be,  for  description  of  particular  prints,  but  insufficient  as 
an  index  even  of  the  collections  to  which  they  especially  refer  It 
ought  to  be  as  easy  to  discover  whether  a  print  or  drawing 
known  to  exist  from  descriptions  given  elsewhere,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Print  Boom,  as  in  other  departments  it  is  to  verify  the  occur- 
rence of  a  coin  or  of  a  manuscript.  Class  catalogues  meet  a  special 
want  ;  these  volumes  on  Early  German  and  Flemish  Prints  are  a 
contribution,  and  a  valuable  one,  to  the  history  of  art,  and  will 
occupy  their  fitting  place  upon  our  shelves  ;  but  a  general  catalogue 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Print  Boom  is  still  urgently  required ;  and 
until  this  is  complete— and  its  execution  will  be  neither  a  simple 
nor  an  easy  task— the  real  importance  of  this  department  cannot 
possibly  be  appreciated,  or  the  collections  be  available  as  they 
ought  to  be  for  reference  or  for  study. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  a  review 
to  refer,  except  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to  the  various  interest- 
ing discussions  to  which  Dr.  Willshire's  short  introductory  chapters 
give  rise.  Even  a  summary  of  the  questions  which  are  siiff<rested 
by  each  several "  Division  "  would  fill  more  than  our  allottedspace 
lhe  student  must  himself  possess  the  book,  and  accept  its  Guidance 
though  it  is  possible  he  may  regret  that  the  author  has  not  in  all 
cases  expressed  his  conclusions  with  a  sterner  decision.  He  tells 
us  in  the  introduction  (p.  4)  that 


In  justice  to  himself  he  should  ask  the  iconophilist  to  bear  in  mind  that  he 
has  not  intended  to  assume  the  possession  of  any  «  royal  road  "  to  know- 
ledge, or  to  superciliously  put  aside  the  judgment  of  other  men,  often 
perhaps  more  qnalibed  than  he  is  himself  to  arrive  at  a  legitimate  conclu 
nm.on  .  debatable  subject.  But  the  nature  of  the  worFbefore h£ at 
adopted.80'" °declslonsfrom  the  labourer,  and  they  have  been  necessarily 

The  charge  which  Dr.  Willshire  deprecates  is  the  very  last  which 
we  are  disposed  to  bring.  We  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
too  often  refrained  from  the  "  peremptory  decision  "  which  in  these 
matters  be  is,  beyond  almost  any  one  we  know,  justified  in  ex- 
pressing. The  proverbial  non-existence  of  a  "royal  road"  is  as 
applicable  to  a  knowledge  of  early  prints  as  to  every  other  branch 
ot  learning^  or  research,  but  it  would  have  been  an  advan- 
tage to  the  iconophilist,  even  while  regarding  a  question  as  de- 
batable, to  be  able  to  cast  into  one  or  other  balance  the  conclusions 
to  which  a  connoisseur,  so  well  qualified  by  long  observation  and 
experience,  has  arrived.  But  the  very  fact  of  Dr.  Willshire's 
avoidance  of  decision  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  which 
surround  the  study  of  early  prints  will  convince  the  student  that 
the  problems  connected  with  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing are  not  all  solved,  and  that  there  are,  if  not  golden  discoveries 
yet  many  pleasant  untrodden  bypaths  around  the  held  into  which 
volumes  such  as  these  invite  him. 

The  origin  of  engraving  is  a  question  which  has  long  exercised 
the  minds  ot  students  The  steps  which  lead  to  a  great  discovery 
are,  when  we  look  back  upon  them,  apparently  so  simple  and  so 
easy  of  ascent  that  our  wonder  is  not  that,  at  some  special 
time  and  under  the  influence  of  some  special  intelligence,  they 
should  have  been  successfully  trodden,  but  that  they  should  ever 
have  formed  anything  but  a  well-worn  path.  It  is  difficult  for 
some  of  us  in  the  present  day  to  realize  what  interest  there  could 
U\  I  6  ,  en  'yP&Twwtiiig  was  unknown,  and  the  use  of  incited 
wood  blocks  or  metal  plates,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  a  desio-n 
or  drawing  was  unthought  of.  We  watch  with  something  like 
impatience  the  gradual  advancement  of  these  sister  arts,  fronftheir 
youthful  days  when,  as  described  by  Heinecken,  "the  woodcutter 
(l'ormschnieder)  having  designed  the  images  of  saints,  found  it  easy 
to  engrave  historical  pieces  and  entire  sets  of  wood-engraving  and  to 
add  to  them  an  explication  engraved  in  the  same  manner  in  wood 
whether 'for  the  instruction  of  youth,  or  to  incite  the  people  to  devo- 

K~  Sk™ S8 TP  J'  yCtf  ^is  We have the  ori?in  of  o^hrst printed 
books  The  illustration  and  the  explanatory  legend,  taken  off  mostly 
by  triction  from  incised  blocks  of  wood,  is  the  process  which  led  to 
the  invention  of  typography.  The  successive  steps  to  this  end 
eem  so  obvious  and  natural  that  we  may  contentedly  a-ree  wi  h 
0  ley  ,n  rejecting  "the  fancies  and  conjectures "  offinecken 
We  Sr?iT18 "t1'1  °f  th6 ^discovery  forGuTeXS 
Prompted  bv  Z  ft  ^T'  Convenie^e  the  «  Formschnieder/' 
rer, H    -  frequent  recurrence  of  some  short  word  or 

termination  or  group  oi  two  or  more  letters,  proceeded  to  cu  them 


on  the  same  shaft  of  wood  or  metal.  The  invention  ot  single  letters 
strung  on  a  thread  to  retain  them  in  their  place,  quickly  followed' 
and  next  a  frame  and  screws  to  keep  them  in  position;  And  yet 
all  this  was  in  its  day  a  discovery  quite  as  real  as  is  the  electric 
ngnt  in  ours  and  to  those  who  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  its  ignorance,  and  its  superstition,  there  is 
mSt^vlTgeu  ret?1*!  ^ the.8tor3r  that  **en  the  celebrated 
E'  Z  T  f  hl*1MtiS  ln  Pa™  ™  manuscript,  the  deception 
was  not  detected  until  his  impeachment  as  a  sorcerer  compelled 
him  to  reveal  his  secret  to  save  his  life.  The  <<  art  and  mystery  » 
0  he  engraver  was  approached  by  steps  as  slow  and  lingering, 
though  apparently  as  easy,  as  were  those  of  the  printer,  and,  partly 

*™&7°fid?- 1  t0  the  tardy  inVention  of  Paper,  many  years  elapsed 
from  its  first  inception  to  the  time  when  it  had  become  a  practical 

ui  fZ°SmZ: 5  art'  •T,bereJis  evideDCe  that  incised  blocks  were 
used  for  printing  on  silk  and  suchlike  fabric  towards  the  close  of 

in  Italy  oh  C?TJ-  Cavds  "  "  Taroccl  "  were  P^uced 

in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth.    Prints  en  maniere 
cublee  and  from  melii  date  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century     The  earliest  woodcut  which  bears  a  date  is  a  "  Hortus 
inclusus"  of  I4i8,  at  Brussels  (it  is  a  print  we  know  well,  and 
though  its  inscription  has  been  questioned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it);  the  second  is  the  Buxheim  St.  Christopher  of  14^ 
in  the  Spencer   collection.    The  earliest  copperplate  en-Win* 
known  with  a  date  inscribed,  1446,  is  of  German  origin,  one  of 
seven  subjects  of  a  "Passion''  series,  absolutely  umqut,  and  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Berlin.    It  is  represented  by  a  photogravure 
as  a  frontispiece  to  Dr.  Willshire's  second  volume  ;  the  reproduction 
ot  the     Mazarine    crucifixion,  a  piiut  unquestionably  of  about 
the  same  time,  1440-50,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first.  But  it 
is  certain  that  these  were  not  the  first  efforts  of  the  nascent  art. 
Dr  Willshire  says:-"  If  we  could  see  certain  of  the  earliest 
predecessors  of  these  prints,  which  have  escaped  us,  they  mi-ht 
be  found  less  uncouth  and  Gothic  than  are  their  immediate 
successors   since  it  is  probable  that  traces  of  the  Byzantine 
characteristics  of  religious  art  would  have  pervaded  them,  instead 
of  their  being  merely  a  craftsmanlike  and  vulgar  translation  of 
the  principles  of  the  schools  of  Flanders  and  Cologne."    But  these 
'  earlier  predecessors  "  would  carry  the  art  back  a  very  little 
way.    So  also  the  evidence  of  superiority  of  design  in  some  of  the 
xylographs  ot  the  farst  edition  of  the  BMia  Pauperum,  while  it 
supports  the  contention  that  they  may  have  come  from  the  very 
hand  of  \  an  Eyck  himself,  will  only  antedate  the  invention  of 
engraving  by  a  very  few  years  ;  the  woodcuts  in  the  Leaende  de 
&t.  Gtrvagit  rightly  attributed  by  M.  Buelens  to  the  hand  of 
Jan  van  Eyck,  would  hardly  have  been  executed  until  after  the 
death  of  Hubert  in  1426.    Thus  the  invention  of  engraving  and 
the  invention  ot  printing,  even  if  they  did  not  seem  to  have°  pro- 
ceeded pan  passu,  were  sister  arts,  shading  into  each  other  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  so  closely  allied  that  the  one  appears 
to  us  but  the  complement  of  the  other. 

Of  engraving  in  its  most  intimate  connexion  with  type-printin°- 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  examples  described  by  Dr.  Willshire 
are  the  work  of  an  engraver,  as  yet  anonymous  and  unrecognized 
and  only  known  to  iconophilists  by  the  title  of  "  the  Master  of  the 
Illustrations  m  Boccace."    In  our  examination  of  his  work  we 
bud  ourselves  transported  into  the  workshop  of  no  less  eminent  a 
person  than  Oolard  Mansion,  the  man  who  cast  types  on  his  own 
model  for  taxton,  and  who  instructed  him  in  the"  art,  while  print- 
ing with  and  for  him  "  The  Recuvell"and  the  "  Chess  Book  " 
lhe  works  of  Boccatius  were  the  most  popular  historical  books  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  _  The  account  of  the  editions  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  printing;  but  there  is  one  edition  printed  in 
1476,  of  which  a  single  example  only  is  known,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion ot  he  Marquess  of  Eothian.    This  "  Boccace,"  a  folio  of  280 
leaves  has  nine  illustrations  and  a  place  lett  vacant  for  a  teuth 
it  is  the  illustration  which  should  accompany  theskth  book  which 
is  wanting    It  is  partly  for  its  rarity  that  this  precious  volume 
has  acquired  its  reputation  ;  but  chiefly  because  it  is  not  only  the 
earliest  book  with  engravings  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  as  such  it  precedes  the  earliest  printed  book  con- 
taming  plates  produced  by  Germany— namely,  of  the  year  1470, 
or  f  rancom  1488,  or  Italy  in  1477.    Afterwards  translated  into 
Fnglish,  it  was  printed  by  Lydgate  1527,  with  woodcut  illus- 
trations.    To    these,  though   far   inferior  to   the  metal-plate 
engravings  from   which  they  were  copied,   the  student  will 
probably     devote  more  attention  than  to  the  "  boke  "  itself 
although  it  was  "  traslated  into  Englissh  by  iohn  ludgate,  moke' 
of  the  monastery  of  Saint  Edinudes  Bury,  at  the  comaudemet 
ot  the  worthy  prynce  humfrey  duke  of  gloucestre.  be.>innyn>re 
at  adam  and  endinge  with  iohn  take  prisoner  in  frauuee  by 
prynce  Edwarde,"  a  title  whose  naive  simplicity  must  surely  have 
suggested  that   which   Knickerbocker  gave 'to  his  delio-htful 
His  tory  of  New  York  "  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  end 
ot  the  Dutch  dynasty." 

_  It  must  however,  be  acknowledged  that,  viewed  apart  from  the 
interest  which  surrounds  the  earliest  dawn  of  this  pleasant  art, 
there  is  but  little,  either  of  excellence  in  form  or  skill  iu  manipu- 
lation, with  which  to  attract  the  gallery-haunting,  picture-loving 
public.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  even  the  more  intelli- 
gent patrons  ot  modem  art,  with  their  observation  trained  in  later 
schools,  would  regard  incunabula  which  the  connoisseur  cannot 
praise  too  fervently  only  with  a  kind  of  amused  astonishment  that 
they  should  be  so  esteemed.  He  would  tell  us— and  we  will  treat 
his  ignorance  as  tenderly  as  we  trust  he  will  respect  what  he 
thinks  our  liiiatuation— that  finer  and  more  eliective  evidences  of 
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the  engraver's  art  are  exhibited  in  a  single  year  in  this  nineteenth 
century  than  all  the  Northern  schools  produced  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  their  existence  ;  he  would  point  to  modern  examples  of  wood 
and  line  engraving,  more  pure  in  quality  of  tone  and  in  expression 
than  anything  which  could  then  be  compassed  ;  and  assure  us  that 
etching,  that  fashionable  and  facile  art,  in  which  even  amateurs 
innocent  of  drawing  may  arrive  at  eminence,  annually  contributes 
to  our  portfolios  charming  effects  in  light  and  shade,  which 
in  actual  worth,  as  well  as  in  the  continued  pleasure  they  afford, 
surpass  the  whole  school  of  early  masters,  known  or  "un- 
recognized " ;  and  declare  his  conviction  that  every  existing 
example  of  those  "exceptional  processes,"  empreintes  en  pate  or  en 
maniere  criblee,  though  their  very  presence  in  a  collection  ensures 
almost  reverence  from  the  earnest  iconophilist,  and  their  value,  if 
they  could  be  offered  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  would  exceed  "  a  Jew's 
ransom,"  are,  in  point  of  real  excellence,  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  fine  portfolio  of  mezzotints  after  Sir  Joshua.  Yet  to  ourselves 
these  slighted  prints  are  ever  infinitely  precious,  since  in  them  we 
trace  the  tentative  endeavours  of  an  art  whose  earliest  dawn  coin- 
cided with  an  awakening  of  the  human  mind  and  an  enlargement 
of  its  ideas,  out  of  which  have  grown  all  the  successes  of  to-day. 
All  honour,  then,  to  the  Museum  Trustees,  and  to  the  author  of 
these  volumes,  in  every  endeavour  they  may  make  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  his  pleasant  path  with  greater  ease,  and  avail 
himself  to  a  still  greater  extent  of  the  treasures  of  the  Print 
Room. 


AN  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  Italian  grammars  for  general  use  which  we 
have  met  with  in  English,  if  not  the  best  of  all.  In  the  compass 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  loosely  printed  pages  it  gives  the 
student  a  clear  and  sufficiently  full  view  of  the  Italian  language. 
Most  grammars  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  long.  The  learner's 
memory  is  burdened  with  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  matter, 
of  matter  which  he  will  acquire  naturally  in  the  course  of  reading 
and  conversation,  but  which  only  confuses  him  as  a  beginner.  In 
such  cases  a  good  teacher  has  to  correct  the  fault  of  the  book  by 
marking  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  be  learned.  Signor  Perini 
appears  to  us  to  have  succeeded  in  making  his  Grammar  thorough 
and  complete  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  student,  without 
doing  too  much.  One  point  in  it  is  to  be  especially  commended. 
In  most  grammars  the  system  commonly  known  as  that  of 
Ollendorf  is  used  in  the  exercises  given  to  the  pupils.  That 
is  to  say,  first  a  spries  of  sentences  are  given  in  Italian  to 
be  translated  into  English,  and  next  a  series  of  almost  exactly 
similar  sentences  are  given  in  English  to  be  translated  into 
Italian.  So  that  when  the  pupil  comes  to  the  latter  he  has 
only  to  cast  his  eye  back  to  the  former  in  order  to  see  how  to 
finish  his  task.  The  value  of  the  exercise  is  in  this  way  greatly 
diminished.  Signor  Perini  rightly  confines  his  exercises  to  the 
translation  of  English  into  Italian,  and  they  thus  form  a  true  test 
whether  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  preceding  rules  or  not. 
As  to  the  translation  from  Italian  into  English,  the  learner 
cannot  too  soon  be  given  an  easy  book  to  read  with  the  help 
of  his  dictionary  and  of  explanations  from  his  teacher.  It  is 
only  at  first  that  any  explanations  will  be  necessary.  There 
is  another  excellent  point  about  this  Grammar.  All  students  of 
Italian  are  aware  that  a  chief  difficulty  of  Italian  pronunciation  to 
a  beginner  lies  in  the  right  placing  of  the  accent.  In  certain  cases 
the  accent  is  indicated,  but  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it  is 
not;  and  the  student  learns  it  only  by  hearing  the  word  pro- 
nounced. But  it  constantly  happens  that,  before  hearing  it 
spoken,  he  has  already  seen  it  printed,  and  has  associated  it  with 
a  false  accentuation.  In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  rule  that  in  words  where  the  accent  is  not  indi- 
cated it  falls  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  Signor  Perini  marks  its 
true  place  by  printing  one  or  more  of  the  letters  in  the  syllable 
to  be  accented  in  a  type  larger  than  the  rest.  This  simple  device 
makes  any  misunderstanding  impossible.  As  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  parts  of  the  Grammar,  each  teacher  will  have 
his  own  methods;  and  the  matter  is  not  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Nevertheless,  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  verbs, 
or,  at  least,  the  regular  verbs,  all  together,  rather  than,  as  Signor 
Perini  does,  to  insert  several  chapters  not  bearing  on  the  verbs  at 
all  between  the  first  and  the  second  conjugations.  With  regard 
to  the  modes  of  addressing  people  in  Italian,  Signor  Perini  re- 
commends the  use  of  "  ella  "  and  "  elleno,"  rather  than  "  lei  "  and 
"loro,"  though  both  are  permissible.  The  latter,  however,  are 
surely  more  generally  used  at  least  among  cultivated  Italians. 
The  Grammar  may  be  safely  recommended  both  as  a  school-book 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  teach  themselves  Italian.  For  the  latter, 
indeed,  it  is  certainly  the  best  that  we  have  seen. 


DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  INDIA.* 

T  f  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a" 
J-  "  decisive  battle."  For  how  long  after  the  event  must  its 
effects  continue  to  allow  of  a  battle  being  termed  "decisive"? 

*  An  Italian  Conversation  Grammar.  By  N.  Perini.  London  : 
Ilaohette.  1884. 

*  7/ie  Decisive  Battles  of  India,  from  1746  to  1849  inclusive.  With  a 
Port  rait  of  the  Author,  a  Map,  and  Three  Plans.  By  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malles.in,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Lord  Clive"  &c.  London: 
Allen  &  Co. 


Professor  Creasy,  in  his  "  fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world," 
has  included  Zama  and  Waterloo.  The  former  of  these  sealed 
the  fate  for  all  ages  of  a  great  people.  But  only  thirty-six  years 
elapsed  after  Waterloo  before  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  re- 
established in  France,  although  the  proscription  for  all  time  of 
that  dynasty  was  the  immediate  and  most  important  result  of  the 
conflict.  In  another  sense,  no  general  ever  achieved  more  decisive 
results  on  the  battle-field  than  Napoleon;  yet,  because  those 
results  were  felt  for  only  a  few  years,  not  one  of  Napoleon's 
battles,  with  the  exception  of  Waterloo,  is  included  in  Creasy's 
list.  We  quite  agree  with  Colonel  Malleson  that  the  importance 
of  a  battle  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  number  of  the  slain.  Some 
of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  on  record — for  instance,  Eylau 
and  Borodino — were  singularly  bootless  of  results,  either  military 
or  political.  On  the  other  hand,  only  fifty  Frenchmen  fell  in  the 
fight  at  Kaveripak;  yet  the  British  gained  by  that  victory  a  pre- 
ponderance which  they  never  alter  entirely  lost.  That  combat 
settled  for  ever  the  pretensions  of  the  French  in  Southern  India. 
It  has  nevertheless  been  passed  over  with  singular  neglect,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  its  issues,  by  such  historians  as  Mill 
and  Thornton,  by  Malcolm,  and  even  by  Macaulay.  Colonel 
Malleson  has  perhaps  defined  with  correctness  what  should  be 
understood  by  the  term  "  decisive  battle  " — one  that  "  is  decisive 
of  the  campaign,  decisive  as  to  the  consequences,  decisive  as  to 
the  future  permanent  position  of  the  combatants." 

When  we  consider  the  gigantic  Empire  we  have  created  for 
ourselves  in  India — the  vast  area  our  arms  and  diplomacy  have 
opened  out  for  our  commerce,  our  missionaries,  and  for  the  career 
of  the  youth  of  our  over-populated  island — we  are  struck  by  the 
smallness  of  the  means  which  have  produced  such  great  results. 
At  no  time,  probably,  have  we  ever  had  at  once  more  than  60,000 
British  soldiers  on  the  soil  of  India.  But  in  the  first  instance  the 
numbers,  when  we  remember  what  they  achieved,  seem  ludicrously 
inadequate.  Fortunately  for  us  the  French  under-estimated  also 
the  importance  of  the  prize  they  desired  to  win,  so  that  as  ngainst 
them  the  decisive  battles  of  India  were  fought  by  battalions  on 
either  side  and  not  by  armies.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Thome—  a 
victory  against  natives  only,  but  one  which  changed  the  fate 
of  Southern  India,  and  made  European  traders  the  masters — the 
French  numbered  but  two  hundred  and  thirty  men.  It  was 
that  battle  which  brought  the  French  and  English  face  to  face 
in  the  Carnatic.  The  mention  of  the  Carnatic  reminds  us  that 
Colonel  Malleson  spells  all  proper  names  after  the  orthodox  Indian 
fashion;  but  it  is  irritating  to  find  words  which  have  been  Angli- 
cized for  decades  altered  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  pedantic 
uniformity.  Karnatak  has  replaced  Carnatic,  Trichinopoly  is  now 
Trichinapalli,  Ferozeshah  is  converted  into  Firuzshahar,  and  some 
names  are  so  twisted  that  we  can  barely  recognize  them.  To  re- 
turn, the  contest  in  the  Carnatic  took  almost  at  the  outset  the 
form  of  a  duel  between  two  men,  both  men  of  consummate 
genius,  Clive  and  Dupleix.  Never  was  genius  left  so  much  to 
shift  for  itself.  In  the  fight  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  most 
important  in  its  issues  of  all  the  struggles  between  British  and 
French  in  Hindostan,  the  former  numbered  only  380  European 
soldiers  with  six  guns,  while  the  latter  had  400  Europeans  with 
nine  guns.  But  though  Kaveripak  decided  who  were  to  be 
masters  in  Southern  India,  much  remained  yet  to  do,  and  that 
much  was  done  when  Plassey  was  won.  "  Plassey,"  writes 
Colonel  iMalleson,  "  was  a  very  decisive  battle."  It  was  gained  by 
950  European  infantry,  of  whom  700  were  British,  and  50  British 
sailors,  with  six  very  small  guns  and  two  small  howitzers.  The 
loss  of  the  victors  wa3  seven  Europeans  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  It  is  no  wonder  that  French  historians  to  this  day 
write  bitterly  as  they  reflect  on  the  myriad  lives  sacrificed  in  in- 
sensate and  disastrous  wars  nearer  home,  when,  had  only  one  or 
two  battalions  more  been  sent  out  in  response  to  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  those  in  India  who  were  in  a  position  to  know,  the 
empire  of  the  East  might  have  been  preserved  to  France.  "  As 
a  victory  Plassey  was,  in  its  consequences,  perhaps  the  greatest 
ever  gained."  The  effects  of  it  are  felt  this  day  by  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people.  From  the  very  morrow  of 
the  victory  the  English  became  virtual  masters  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa.  They  became  the  greatest  Mohammedan  Power  in  the 
world. 

It  was  Plassey  which  necessitated  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  Mauritius,  the  protectorship  over  Egypt ; 
Plassey  which  gave  the  English  middle  classes  the  finest  field  for  the  de- 
velopment, of  their  talent  and  industry  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  to  the 
aristocracy  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  display  of  administrative 
power  ;  to  merchants  and  manufacturers  customers  whose  enormous  de- 
mands almost  compensate  for  the  hostile  tariffs  of  rivals  ;  ...  it  was 
Plassey  which,  in  its  consequences,  brought  consolation  to  this  little  island 
for  the  loss  of  America  ;  and  which,  whilst  in  those  consequences  it  has 
concentrated  upon  it  the  envy  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  has  given  to 
her  children  the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
great  position,  the  conviction  of  which  underlies  the  thought  of  every  true 
Englishman. 

When  the  French  were  virtually  disposed  of,  the  business  of  sub- 
jugating Southern  India  had  to  begin  well-nigh  again.  In  the 
decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  an  adventurer  of  commanding  talent3 
had  usurped  authority  in  the  Hindu  kingdom  which  had  existed 
on  the  highland  plateau  overlooking  the  Carnatic  towards  the 
East  and  the  sea-coast  towards  the  West.  By  degrees  this  man, 
Hyder  Ali,  absorbed  all  the  native  States  within  his  reach,  and  at 
length  resolved  on  making  a  supreme  effort  to  become  master  of 
all  India  south  of  the  Krishna.    It  was  not  till  the  hard-fought 
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victory  of  Porto  Novo  was  won  that  the  first  check  was  -iven  to 
C»*™f  Hjder  Ali,  and  time  secured  o  the  Eng- 
lish tor  the  accumulation  of  their  resources. 

LisAdom„!'fonirtfer  vad,-blea  f01'Ced  t0  *****  wiiLiQ  ^  l^its  of 
Mar-  thd      "  T!  faCe  to  facu  with  the 

even  in  ih.  J  ^e  ,actlou  of  those  tardy  warriors  had, 
even  in  the  time  ot  Auranzfb,  shaken  the  Mo«m Entire  to  its 
very  basis.    After  the  death  of'that  sovereign  tSey,  toofb  gan  to 

A iS  /  ,??  1  Td  Ag!'a'v°^       Nor^-Western  Provinces  as  far 

rivnl  n,? %  aA  leD?th5  b^he  d  before  them  00ly  two  Possible 
nyals-one  of  them,  indeed,  the  Sikhs,  almost  too  young  to  be 

J  ^lff  as  a  rival-and  the  English,  ruling  fi°om  the 

Mad'rL  "    £  V  t0,  0aTP°re'  a"d  P°88<^  of  Bombay  and 

Madras  But  for  the  fact  that  at  the  crisis  of  their  destiny  the 
Marathas  were  deprived  of  their  renowned  leader,  Madhajf  Sindia- 
by  tai  the  most  remarkable  man  whom  India  produced  in  the  last 

ofEEtLp  °T r"tanf 8  Which  kePfc  a  considerable  portion 
oi  the  Marat  ha  Confederacy  from  engaging  in  the  struggle,  it  might 
have  fared  ill  with  the  English.  It  was  a  fight  for  sapremSy 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Hindostan.  "For  SouthenS 
Svft£S£$  ^^.^ed,t.A^5  for  Northern 


The  result  0f  the  successful  issue  of  the  Maratha  war  was  the 
extension  of  the  English  frontier  almost  to  the  Sutlej.  Fortunate 
was  it  for  us  that  we  became  neighbours  of  the  Sikhs  at  a  tin  e 
when  they  were,  through  internal  dissensions,  unable  to  put  forth 
then-  undivided  strength  against  us.  Ranjit  Singh-the  one  man 
fcho,  by  virtue  of  his  commanding  ability  and  absolute  influence 
with  his  people  nnght  not  improbably  have  met  the  EnS on 

5&?E5  had  »*W  his  MnW  tad  become  the  prey 
of  rival  factions.  When  the  inevitable  war  broke  out  the  Sikh 
army,  incompetently  and  treacherously  led  and  miserably  officered 
succumbed  to  our  better  trained  and 'disciplined  battaliohs- fi 
llt:Z  M^htmg°/^r  ^^did^old'iers  that  offic  ers' who 
thatno  L^f  £  a-ld  fealamanca  and  F«entes  d'Onor  declared 

*  Th-  t  bS \  °  Wf,3S  faW  C0DteSted  as  was  Ferozeshah. 

I  hat  battle  shook  the  edifice  of  British  dominion  in  India  to  its 

ttS  SS?  8  T  rP1'eSSed  °lU'  -native  «»  conv  ction 

SEiSw  f  i  Tf  *  n0t  lnvincibk-"  Tta  Sikh  defeat,  however, 
was  bft  Z  f  CaiTlSlf01'  the  time  being,for  Sobraon 
was  but  the  complement  ot  Ferozeshah.  The  result  of  thes* 
victories  was  that  the  English  Government  assumed  a  protectorate" 
over  the  Punjab  during  the  minority  of  the  Maharajah  DhS 
Singh,  and  British  officers  were  nominated  with  full  authority  to 
direct  and  control  all  matters  in  every  department  of  the  State 

But. the  peace  was  a  patched-up  peace.  The  Sikh  peonle  had 
only  yielded  for  the  time  being.  Now  they  bided  their  Ee  and 
waited  till  an  opportunity  should  arise  for  striking  another  blow- 
this  time  not  for  empire  but  for  independence.    On  our  side,  with 

!ih  Sla^tTCheptl0^'n0tODe  mai\in  authority  apprehended  the 
situation.    "The  arrangements  made  with  respect  to  the  Punjab  ! 
were  so  perfect,  the  contentment  of  the  people  was  so  assured,  he  : 
reforms  introduced  by  the  English  were  s0F popular,  that  it  was  ' 
heresy  to  dream  of  Sikh  disaffection.    And  in  point  of  fact  no 
one  on  the  spot  d,d  dream  of  it."    The  awakening  was  a  rou^h 
one.    An  outbreak  occurred  suddenly  one   day  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year    the  time  having 'been  deliteratel3  chosen-- 

made°° ght  JVt""  °!  Sir  Fredeiick  <A, 

maoe  Jlgnt  ot  it.    When,  at  another  place,  two  davs  later  a 

second  outbreak  occurred,  Currie  was  as  far  off  as  Wef  from 

in"  th?  Stt  JtUSt  COnciusTio]?-    He  contented  himself  with  direct- 
ing the  Sikh  troops  at  Lahore  to  co-operate  against  the  malcon-  | 
tents  with  the  British  troops  at  that  station.    But  the  Sikhs 
refused  to  act.    It  was  necessary  therefore  to  beo-in  operations 
against  Mooltan  With  British  troops  only;  but  thelWeS  nSt 
under  taken  tiU  the  beginning  of  autumn:    Almost  siniultaneous  v 
with  the  opening  of  the  besiegers'  batteries  that  portion  of  the 
Sikh  army  which  had  till  then  ostensibly  held  aloof  gave  its 
adhesion  to  the  national  movement.    Thereupon  Lord  Dalhous  e 
Governor-General  of  India,  declared  that,  is  the  Sikh  peopS  ! 
wished  for  war, -they  should  have  it  with  a  vengeance/'    Lord  I 
Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  assumed  command  of  the  "army  I 

Chi mJjTy  af  n  WaS  Sty,led-  Theu  foIlowed  «»  ^^tles  o^ 
Chilhanwallah  and  Gujrat,  which  closed  the  era  of  Sikh  inde- 

Efew  ?e  St0ty-  f  P^ianwallah  is  admirably  told  by 

in  Z ^  book  e' W  1Udrd  "  ft?  *tm?  of  each  one  of  the  battS 
1 1  his  book.  "  The  judgment  formed  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  when  time  and  death  have  assuaged  all  the  pa-ions 
of   he  period,  is  that  no  British  general  ever  fought  a  batrhe  so 

t£  tf^^*  WCa^W,,H^1,■  Jt  was  thiwghout 
Stfle  s KIM  "f'  Fortuuatel3'>  the  Sikh  commander  was  as 
little  skillul  as  his  antagonist.     Lord  Gaugh's  -eneralshin  is 

nothing  if  not  a  fighting  generat^n  £f  ho^O^ffi,  ^ 


despatched  to  the  front  a  few  light  guns,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
British  position.    The  fire  was  distant  and  the  effect  innocuou, 

EhSSy  T^H1"       InSb  °f  the  C°mmander  ^ 

desi    ed  w  udrev,  blm'-  1U  frtCt'  Precisely  in  the  manner 

designed  .  .     Wild  with  excitement,  Lord  Gou"-h  ordered  his 

end'thr^att^"06  if  ^  ^  ^  ^teV.es In  he 
was  certain  WofV'v en^"ed  waf  ^°n,  but  "the  victory 
from  tl  e  fie  d  /  1  ^nih*anu  character/'  For  the  British  retired 
Sn Tffi  '  \°  Wm  whlch  had  cost  them,  in  killed  and  wounded 

s£nf  T  aDd  2'357  men;  and  theyleft  behind  them  several 

w  ii  to  Gu  rat,  a  battle  which  was  the  complement  of  Chillian- 
wallah,  as  Sobraon  had  been  that  of  Ferozeshah.  tL  Puniab 
was  now  finally  annexed.  "Against  the  annexation," loSZ 
Colonel  Malleson,  "I  do  not  venture  a  single  word.    It  ZTt 

iFS?-'*"** 01  lat1ei> and  il  was  bette?  to  take  ifc  ^ 

lan  bght  than  to  steal  it  in  the  manner  we  adopted  towards 
Oude  some  five  years  later.  But  for  the  guiltless  boy,  for  he 
regfiftahai'ajah'-0f  Wh?8e  interests  we  we1^  the  guardian,?urefy 

we  did  S  Pro7IIS10n,-sLrldJhave  been  UJade'  that 
we  did  well  to  take  his  kingdom,  by  what  right  did  we  annex 
his  private  estates?    This  is  a  question  in  which  the  honour  oi 

fnens^  L1SCOnCenled--  ^hoves  it  also  to  demand  whether 
a  pension  for  one  uncertain  life  is  sufficient  compensation  for  the 

'  property.'' reatp°Sltl0n  ^  ^  forfeiture  of  inalienable  private 

We  know  of  no  book  so  well  calculated  as  is  the  one  we  are 
noticing  for  giving  the  student  a  clear  and  comprehensive  know- 
ledge ot  the  successive  steps  taken  in  conquering  for  ourselves  the 
Empire  8f  Hindostan.  It  is  not  simply  the  story  of  so  many 
decisive  battles.  The  causes  which  led  to  each  war  are  set  fortif 
ana.  the  connexion  between  successive  wars  is  clearly  shown.  The 

;Tnfwn^a8C0DlUrt?dJ"aSJfar  as  P°ssib:e  original  documents,  or 
the  outings  published  and  unpublished  of  contemporaries";  and, 
to  judge  by  the  list  of  such  given,  the  labour  of  composing  this 
excellent  work  must  have  been  very  considerable. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 


TH0!F  who  are  admirel'3  of  M.  Planquettes  charmino-  mai[c 

1  VV^rai'e  Sm£  thtih'  number  is  not  snja11^  will  beDglad  to 

hear  that  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  have  published  in  sheef-music 
form  most  of  the  best  songs  in  that  composers  sparkling  little 
opera  Well  Gwynne,  which  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass,  his 
other  very  successful   work,  Les    Cloches  de    Conieville.  M 
I  fanquettes  music,  if  not  always  comparable  to  that  of  the  late 
•     ^nenbach,  is  at  any  rate  at  times  an  admirable  substitute  for 
it,  and,  though  occasionally  somewhat  commonplace  in  form,  his 
work  is  generally  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  composer  of 
ppera-boufle.    If  opera-boufle  is  not  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  it 
is  greatly  due  to  M.  Planquette's  labours  that  it  has  surdved  ■  for 
with  the  exception  of  his  work,  scarcely  any  of  the  later  attempts 
m  tins  style  ot  opera  can  be  considered  deservino-  of  success  Of 
the  eight  songs  which  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.  have  sent  us!  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  give  their  names,  as  the  music 
is  already  so  well  known  and  appreciated.    They  are  the  follow- 
ing :— Aeil ^  Gwynne  s  three  songs,  "Only  au  Orange  Girl,"  "First 
Love    and  the  rustic  Rondo,  "A  work-a-day  Fife's  hard,"  all 
excellent  in  their  several  styles;  "The  Song  of  the  Clock" 
Illusions,'  and  '<  The  Trysting  Tree '•  the  beautiful  serenade, 
I  Sweetheart,  if  thou  be  nigh,"  and  "Once  upon  a  time."  Be- 
tides these  songs,  we  have  also  »  A  Fantasia "  upon  the  airs  hi  the 
opera  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  in  which  are 
mtroduced,  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  nearly  all  the  above- 
mentioned  songs,  as  well  as  the  stately  <•  Pavanne  "  and  the  «  Gipsv 
music.     As  a  natural  consequence  also  the  opera  has  taken  shape 
as  dance  music,  and  Mr  Charles  Coote's  Nell  Gwynne  Polka  and 
Quadrille,  and  Liddell's  Nell  Gwynne  Galop,  Waltz,  and  Lance-s 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  ball-room  repertoire  of  the  present 
season.  f 

Messrs.  Enodi  &  Sons  have  sent  us  a  budget  of  son<^s,  all  of 
which  are  considerably  above  the  average.    »  The  Silent  Keys  »  by 
oignor  Ciro  Pinsuti,  to  words  by  Mr.  Hugh  Conway,  is  a  touch- 
ing little  song,  whicu  shows  the  hand  of  a  talented  artist,  who 
irom  very  slender  materials,  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  effective 
and  highly-pleasing  piece  of  work  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Roepkel's  «  Roses  all  the  way,"  which/like  all  his 
other  productions,  is  full  ot  grace  and  beauty,  and  not  hampered 
by  an  elaborate  accompaniment.    To  some  very  pretty  words  by 
Miss  Mark  Lemon,  entitled  "  Old  Times,"  Mr."  Milton  WeUinm 
has  set  some  excellent  music,  and  we  feel  certain  that  this  sonc 
has  only  to  be  heard  to  achieve  successes  it  is  a  very  charuiinS 
specimen  of  its  bind.    Mr.  Berthold  Tours  is  so  well  known  and 
admired  as  a  scholarly  composer  that  his  name  alone  is  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  value  of  a  song  from  his  pen ;  but  we  think 
that  he  has  seldom  produced  a  more  pleasing  and  effective  com- 
position than  <•  Unforgotten,"  -a  song  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  command  the  success  it  deserves,  and  enhance  his  already 
we  1-earned  reputation.    "Jack  of  <  Ours,' "  bv  Mr.  Frederic  N. 
l^ohr,  is  dedicated  to  "  the  officers  in  the  British  Army,"  and  is  a 
not  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  military  lyric  very  much  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  many  naval  lyrics  which  have  anpeared  of  late.   It  i=, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  the  army  should  have  its  turn  as  well  as  the 
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navy,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the  military  man  should  be  allowed 
to  assert  as  he  does  in  this  song : — 

Merrily,  lads,  so-ho !    They  may  talk  of  a  life  at  sea ; 
But  a  life  on  land,  with  a  sword  in  hand, 
Is  the  life,  my  lads,  for  me. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  also  two  pieces  of  dance  music, 
"  The  Old  Lock  Waltz,"  by  Mr.  Georges  Lamothe,  and  "  Fairy 
Land  Waltz/'  by  Mr.  K.  E.  Batho,  both  effective  and  good  of  their 
kind. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

EUROPEAN  travellers  in  America  have  often  noticed  as  a 
singular  and  somewhat  depressing  characteristic  of  the  vast 
woodlands  that  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  surface,  even  in  the 
oldest  and  most  extensively  cultivated  States,  the  rarity  of  song- 
birds. This  may  be  ascribable  in  great  part  to  the  existence  of 
enemies  which  in  England  and  in  great  part  of  Europe  have  been 
exterminated,  or  so  limited  in  number  that  to  the  great  majority 
of  their  natural  victims  they  are  scarcely  more  familiar  than  toman 
himself.  Comparatively  little  as  they  are  heard  and  seen,  never- 
theless the  wild  birds  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  are  numerous 
and  various  ;  and  it  is  their  very  variety,  the  non-intervention  of 
man  in  their  constant  mutual  hostilities,  that  keeps  down  their 
number.  American  ornithologists  have  a  wider  scope,  a  much 
more  extensive  zoological  as  well  as  geographical  range,  than  their 
rivals  in  Western  Europe.  If  they  have  to  go  further  afield  for 
the  common,  they  have  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  specimens 
even  of  the  rarer  kinds  ;  may  study  at  leisure  the  character,  haunts, 
and  habits  of  species,  and  even  of  genera,  scarcely  to  be  found  now- 
adays save  in  the  remotest  nooks  and  corners  of  Western  Europe. 
We  have  noticed  more  than  one  ornithological  work  profoundly 
interesting  even  to  the  ordinary  reader,  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  birds  of  New  England  or  the  Northern  seaboard.  But  Mr. 
Samuels's  account  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds  (i),  the 
natives  and  visitants  of  the  North-Eastern  States  and  British 
provinces,  is  none  the  less  welcome  that  it  has  had  several  ex- 
cellent predecessors.  It  contains  of  course  all  the  technical  in- 
formation that  is  interesting  and  fully  intelligible  only  to  professed 
students  of  natural  history ;  but  it  gives  also  a  mass  of  interesting 
and  curious  facts,  of  anecdote  and  observation,  gathered  from 
the  author's  own  experience  or  from  the  works  of  others — 
naturalists,  specialists,  and  sportsmen — equally  valuable  in  a 
scientific  aspect,  and  attractive  to  those  who  take  up  the  volume 
in  simple  curiosity,  or  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour.  The  engravings 
and  tinted  illustrations  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  well-chosen 
examples,  representative  of  every  principal  class  of  American  birds 
in  characteristic  attitudes,  the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  their 
eggs ;  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest,  and  yet  more  perhaps  to  the 
instructiveness,  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Tryon's  treatise  on  Conchology  (2),  of  which  the  first 
volume  only  is  before  us,  belongs  to  the  class  of  technical  scien- 
tific works,  and  should  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  advanced 
naturalist.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  intended  for  the 
beginner  or  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Wharton's  Commentaries  on  Laio  (3)  fills  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  the  technical  works,  which  only  a  professional 
student  would  care  to  attempt,  and  those  general  treatises  on  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  law  which  are  even  more  useful  as 
part  of  a  thorough  general  education  than  as  the  basis  of  pro- 
fessional training.  His  chapters  on  the  History  of  American  and 
English  Law  and  on  the  Law  of  Nations  afford,  in  fairly  popular 
•  language,  in  a  sufficiently  readable  style,  and  in  reasonable  bulk, 
just  that  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  origin  of  law, 
as  a  lawyer  of  the  United  States  has  to  deal  with  it,  which  is 
indispensable  to  any  thorough  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  common  law  of  the  State3  and  of  the  Codes  with  which  we 
believe  most  of  the  older  States  are  now  furnished.  On  one 
point  especially  Dr.  Wharton's  views  possess  a  grave  and  direct 
political  interest  for  English  readers.  He  reviews  at  great  length, 
with  considerable  care,  and  with  the  more  historical  fairness  that 
his  practical  conclusion  repudiates  the  reasonings  and  the  position 
of  his  countrymen,  the  rules  laid  down  for,  as  well  as  tho^e 
established  by,  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  That  the  case  was  decided 
upon  principles  whii-h  had  never  before  been  recognized  by  either 
of  the  contending  parties,  or  indeed  by  the  States  from  which  the 
arbitrators  were  taken,  that  the  contention  of  the  American 
Government  contradicted  all  American  traditions,  renounced  all 
those  neutral  claims  of  which  America  had  been  the  strongest 
asserter,  and  carried  the  pretensions  of  belligerency  further  than 
England,  as  the  strongest  of  maritime  belligerents,  had  ever  pushed 
them,  Dr.  Wharton  holds  as  strongly,  argues  as  cogently,  as  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn  himself.  That  neither  England  nor  the  Union 
is  bound  in  future  either  by  the  rules  or  the  decision  is  a  somewhat 
startling  inference,  but  one  for  which  the  author  has  much  to  say, 
and  important  authority,  English  as  well  as  American,  to  allege. 

(1)  Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds;  with.  Illustrations  of  many  Species 
of  the  Birds  and  accurate  Figures  of  their  Eggs.  By  Edward  A.  Samuels. 
New  York  :  R.  Worthington.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(2)  Structural  and  Systematic  Conchology :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Mollusca.  Vol.  I.  By  George  \V.  Tryon,  jun.  Philadelphia: 
published  by  the  Author.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(3)  Commentaries  on  Law.  By  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D.  Philadelphia  : 
Kiy  &  Brothers.  1884. 


The  Records  of  Living  Officers  of  the  United  States  Army  (4)  is 
a  work  which,  as  preserving  the  names  and  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can officers,  is  of  course  profoundly  interesting  to  the  American 
services,  and  may  form  the  groundwork  of  an  annual  or  periodical 
handbook. 

Mr.  Bowker's  little  manual  on  Work  and  Wealth  (5)  is  not  an 
elementary  economical  treatise,  but  rather  a  practical  application 
of  familiar  economical  principles  to  a  few  of  the  more  familiar 
phenomena  of  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  life ;  for  example, 
the  functions  of  banks,  the  use  of  money,  the  nature  of  rent,  and 
the  distinctions  between  agricultural  and  city  rents,  and  other 
points  on  which  misconception  and  confusion  are  apt  to  prevail,' 
and  liable  nowadays  to  produce  no  little  practical  mischief  in 
countries  governed,  like  England,  France,  and  America,  by  the 
votes  of  the  proletariat. 

By  co-operative  housekeeping  (6)  Mrs.  Peirce  means  something 
more  than  that  which  has  been  so  largely  achieved  in  this  country 
of  late  by  Co-operative  Stores  of  every  kind;  but  this  is  the 
main,  or  at  least  the  first,  object  she  has  in  view,  this  she  would 
have  her  neighbours  attempt  and  achieve  in  the  first  instance. 

A  ponderous  volume  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture sets  forth  the  resources  industrial  and  social  of  South 
Carolina  (7),  the  last  of  the  Southern  States  which  is  likely  to 
attract  either  capital  or  industry  from  without.  A  more  in- 
teresting little  handbook  sets  forth  the  industrial,  sporting,  and 
social  attractions  of  Florida  (8),  the  market-garden  of  the  Union, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  period  the  semi-tropical  orchard  of  the 
world.  Florida  can  send  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  northward  at 
the  beginning  of  April.  Her  rapidly-spreading  orange-groves  pro- 
mise a  quiet,  easy,  and  certain  method  of  attaining  fortune  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years  to  those  who  can  start  with  an  ade- 
quate capital  and  wait  for  its  return.  Her  climate,  her  soil,  her 
rapidly-improving  social  condition,  render  her,  to  adventurers  who 
lack  the  moral  or  physical  hardihood  demanded  by  sheep-farming, 
cattle-raising,  or  corn-growing  on  the  great  scale,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  simply  seeking  a  pleasant  home  and  refuge  from  the 
severe  winters  of  the  North,  the  most  attractive  of  the  younger 
States ;  while  her  scenery,  in  its  beauty  and  its  utterly  exceptional 
character,  the  simple  hospitality  of  her  people,  and  the  growing 
facilities  of  travel,  are  certain  to  draw  thither  a  constantly  increas- 
ing stream  of  winter  visitors. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  written  a  Guide  to  Mexico  (9),  which  will  be 
of  use  and  interest  to  intending  and  to  experienced  travellers. 

Mr.  Deming's  Byways  of  Nature  and  Life  (10)  is  a  collection 
of  articles  contributed  to  the  Neic  York  Evening  Post — articles 
whose  style,  substance,  and  variety  testify  to  capacities  which 
should  achieve  for  its  author  a  very  considerable  professional  suc- 
cess. Few  journalists,  not  many  of  the  most  successful  corre- 
spondents, could  write  so  well  upon  such  a  variety  of  topics. 
British  elections  and  London  fogs  ;  the  giant  tides  and  "  bores  " 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  seal-hunting  in  the  Arctic  and  deep-fishing 
in  tropical  seas ;  the  sponge-fisheries  of  Bahama  and  the  cod-fish- 
eries of  Newfoundland;  subterranean  waters  and  Mississippian  navi- 
gation ;  the  social  condition  and  political  troubles  of  the  Southern 
States — are  all  treated  in  the  same  sensible,  practical,  readable 
style.  Upon  sport,  and  especially  upon  sea-fishing,  Mr.  Deming 
is  most  at  home ;  but  upon  natural  scenery  and  popular  science, 
and  even  on  politics,  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Mead's  account  of  Martin  Luther  (n)  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  innumerable  products  of  the  late  Tercentenary. 

A  treatise  on  historical  teaching  (12),  by  a  number  of  historical 
professors,  contains,  as  might  be  expected,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive matter. 

Mis3  Evans's  Laura  (13)  and  Miss  Litchfield's  Only  an  In- 
cident (14)  are  both  above  the  average  level  of  cheap  American 
novels. 


(4)  Records  of  Living  Officers  of  the  United  Slates  Army.  Philadelphia : 
Hammersly  &  Co.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

(5)  Of  W orh  and  W °alth  :  a  Summary  of  Economics.  By  R.  R.  Bowkeft 
New  York :  The  Society  for  Political  Education.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

(6)  Co-operative  B 'ouseheeping ;  How  Not  to  Do  It  and  How  to  Do  It: 
a  Study  in  Sociology.  By  Melusina  Fay  Peirce.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

(7)  South  Carolina ;  Resources  and  Population,  Institutions  and  In- 
dustries. Published  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston :   Walker,  Evans,  &  Cogswell.     London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(8)  The  Florida  Annual.  With  large  new  Sectional  Map.  Edited  by 
C.  K.  Munroe.   New  York  :  140  Nassau  Street.   London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(9)  Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico.  By  Alfred  R.  Conkling,  LL.B.,  Ph.B. 
New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    1884.  • 

(10)  Byways  of  Nature  and  Life.  By  Clarence  Deming.  New  York 
and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

(11)  Martin  Luther  :  a  Study  of  the  Reformation.  By  Edwin  D.  Mead. 
Boston  :  George  H.  Ellis.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1884. 

(12)  Pedagogical  Library.  Edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Vol.  I. — 3Iethods 
of  Teaching  History.  By  Dr.  G.  Diesterweg,  Professors  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
C.  K.  Adams,  &c.   Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath,  *k  Co. 

(13)  Laura,  an  American  Girl.  By  Elizabeth  E.  Evans.  Philadelphia 
and  London :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1384. 

(14)  Only  an  Incident.  By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  New  York  and 
London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

A  DMIRAL  JURIEN  DE  LA  GRAVIERE  is  indefatigable 
in  his  studies  of  ancient  military  and  naval  affairs ;  and  his 
Campagnes  d 'Alexandre  (i),  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  five 
neat  and  compact  volumes  (with  a  map  in  each,  which  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  a  great  deal  belter  than  anything  to  be  found  in 
iinghsh  books  ot  anything  like  the  same  price),  is  a  very  credit- 
able and  interesting  monument  of  industry.    The  Admiral,  as  is 
known  to  his  readers,  has  a  happy,  if  somewhat  garrulous,  knack 
ot  comparing  old  things  with  new  which  adds  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  his  books.    He  compares  Alexander's  Punjab  ex- 
periences with  Chillianwallah,  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the 
advantage  of  Lord  Gough,  but  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  English- 
men ;  he  follows  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  with  abundant  eru- 
dition, as  well  as  with  a  careful  eye  to  places,  and  nobody  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  fertile  in  parallels  between 
Alexander   and  the  First  Napoleon.     Perhaps  more  copious 
citation  of  chapter  and  verse  from  the  original  authorities  mio-kt 
be  desirable,  but  that  is  not  the  older  French  fashion.    In  that 
fashion  the  Admiral  has  produced  a  readable,  instructive,  and  by 
no  means  unamusing  book. 

M.  d'Avenel's  book  on  Richelieu  et  la  monarchie  absolue  (2)  is 
somewhat  oddly  named.    It  is  in  reality  a  long,  careful,  and 
valuable  summary  of  the  political  and  economic  condition  of 
■trance  at  the  moment  when  the  great  Cardinal  changed  its  state 
and  constitution.   The  King  and  his  prerogatives,  the  chief  officers 
otbtate,  the  various  forms  of  popular  or  class  representation 
which  survived  in  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  gradual  exaltation  of  the  monarchical  principle,  fill  the  first 
book.     The  second  treats  of  the  extremely  complicated  subject  of 
the  noblesse,  its  rights,  functions,  and  titles,  the  customs  which 
regulated  its  succession  and  property,  its  habits  of  living,  its  amuse- 
ments, its  language,  &c.     Finally,  M.  dAvenel  discusses  the 
causes  of  its  decadence.   The  third  book  passes  to  the  civil  service 
and  discusses  it  in  the  same  minute  way.    The  whole  fills  two 
stout  volumes,  and  there  are  two  more  to  come.    So  vast  a  mass 
of  matter   naturally  defies  criticism   in  detail.     But  where 
we  have  examined  M.  d'Avenel  minutely  he  stands  the  test  very 
well ;  he  is  evidently  very  well  read  in  unpublished  as  well  as 
published  authorities,  and  he  uses  his  reading  with  judgment  and 
writes  with  clearness. 

We  have  to  notice  two  new  parts  of  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin's 
vast  Gazetteer  (3),  which  has  reached  the  article  "  Jausiers." 

The  first  volume  (nine  hundred  closely-printed  and  frequently 
illustrated  pages  of  double  columns)  of  the  supplement  of  M. 
Wurtz's  Chemical  Dictionary  (4),  the  body  of  which  already 
foi  'ms  five  stout  volumes,  has  appeared. 

M.  Richet's  "  Psychological  and  Physiological  Fragments  "  (5), 
as  the  more  modest  sub-title  of  his  book  runs,  consists  of  essays 
on  subjects  such  as  mesmerism,  intoxication,  alcoholic  and  other, 
demoniacal  possession,  and  the  like.  They  are  purely  materialist 
in  tone,  and  not  remarkably  subtle  in  explanation  ;  but  they  are 
not  without  merit  as  collections  of  facts  with  a  kind  of  common- 
sense  commentary. 

Monseigneur  Maret  (though  by  the  way  one  of  his  chief  oppo- 
nents holds,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  general  usage  is  wrong  in 
employing  the  term  Monseigneur  except  in  the  vocative)  has  in 
bis  Verite  catholique  (6)  surveyed  the  teachers  of  the  age,  from 
Hegel  to  Biichner,  and  from  Comte  to  M.  Ptenan,  of  course  from  a 
strictly  orthodox  standpoint. 

Very  good  things  may  be  said  of  M.  Mainard's  capital  little 
treatise  on  versification  in  M.  Lemerre's  school  series  (7).  It  costs 
but  a  franc  and  a  half,  and  henceforward  "  Iladst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence?"  will  be  a  sore  question  to  a  bad  versifier  in  French. 
Varieties  of  rhymes  and  rhythms,  a  dictionary  of  syllabic  pronun- 
ciation, notes  on  caesuras,  and  the  like,  duly  occur,  and  there  is  the 
famous  list  of  rhymes  unrhymable,  such  as  "  fourche "  and 
"sceptre,'  and  the  like.  One  of  these,  by  the  way,  in  the  present 
fancy  of  Frenchmen  for  Gallicizing  foreign  words,  might  be  made 
to  vanish  from  the  list.  There  is  no  exact  French  equivalent  for 
"scamper,"  and  the  naturalizing  of  it  as  a  verb  would  at  once 
supply  the  singleness  of"  pampre  "  with  a  consort.    As  thus  :— 


be  glad  to  hear  of  the  reimpression  of  M.  Robida's  charmingly 
extravagant  and  nonsensical  Tour  enchantee  (9).  It  is,  as  we  can 
testify  from  experiments  duly  made,  equally  welcome  to  small 
children  who  cannot  read  French  and  to  large  children  who  can 

borne  of  our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  us  reviewing 
Louvets  questionable  "Chevalier"  (10);  indeed,  M.  Jouaust  in- 
genuously confesses  that  he  is  rather  surprised  to  find  himself 
printing  it.  His  excuse  that  his  reprint  is  very  dear  (which  it  is) 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  triumph  either  of  ethics  or  logic,  and  his 
tu  quoque,  addressed  apparently  to  the  Naturalists,  though  per- 
lectly  justified  in  fact,  is  not  an  excuse,  for  two  blacks  do  not 
make  a  white.  But  it  is  true  that  Faublas  is  something  of  a  classic 
and,  as  Carlyle  has  it,  a  "symptom  of  much  "  in  French  history  ; 
it  is  also  true  that  its  sms  against  decency  have  been  a  little  ex- 
aggerated and  it  is  most  true  of  all  (though  M.  Jouaust  does  not 
say  so)  that  its  intolerable  deal  of  verbiage  and  sentimental 
rubbish  to  a  halfpenny  worth  of  obscenity  make  it  a  very  toueb. 
morsel  for  amateurs  of  that  kind  of  matter. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

OST  people  of  a  modest  turn  of  mind  will  think  that  Mr. 
■  Buckland  is  very  moderate  in  saying  that  "there  are  lyrj 
different  classes  of  people  who  know  very  little  about  India  "(1) 
It  by  this  he  means  only  two,  he  is  certainly  complimentino-  us  all 
very  much,  for  it  is  the  sad  truth  that  there  are  many  besides 
"your  old  Indian  who  knows  only  one  Presidency,"  and  "  your 
real  rural  Englishman,"  the  two  ignorant  persons"  instanced  by 
Mr.  Buckland,  who  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  There  is  consolation,  however,  in  learning  that  lb  3 
ignorance  is  not  without  excuse.  Mr.  Buckland  says  himself  tnat 
India  is  not  easy  to  know.  The  reader  who  is  as  anxious  to  correct 
his  defects  m  this  respect  as  he  ought  to  be  will  find  that  he  can 
do  it  very  pleasantly  with  the  help  of  this  book.  A  great  deal  of 
what  Mr.  Buckland  has  to  say  about  the  organization  of  our 
administration  in  Bengal,  for  he  scarcely  touches  on  the  other 
1  residencies,  has  already  been  said  by  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his 
standard  work  on  Indian  Polity,  but  it  will  bear  re-telling  There 
is  more  originality  in  the  chapters  on  the  "  Social  Life'"  of  the 
country.  The  author  gives  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  unofficial 
part  ot  the  English  community;  and  at  the  end  there  is  a  chapter 
on  "  .Native  Life  "  which  shows  clearly  enough  how  hard  it  is  for  an 
Englishman  to  learn  anything  beyond  the  mere  surface  about  the 
people  he  has  to  live  among. 

_  It  can  scarcely  happen  to  any  man  who  labours  with  pen  and 
ink  to  enjoy  better  luck  in  one  respect  than  has  befallen  Mr 
Genung.  His  study  of  In  Memoriam  (2)  makes  a  little  volume 
such  as  rarely  gladdens  the  heart  of  any  author  who  publishes  in 
England.  In  respect  of  printing,  paper,  and  margin  it  is  a  credit 
to  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Mr.  Genung's  study  itself  will  be  found 
useful,  and  esteemed  accordingly,  by  people  who  have  a  guilty  feel- 
ing that  they  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  In  Memoriam  is  all 
about,  and  who  would  like  to  be  instructed.  He  describes  the 
poem,  divides  it  into  a  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  and  to  conclude, 
reduces  many  of  the  stanzas  to  the  "plainest  prose,  and  withal 
points  out  "  those  inquiries  concerning  God  and  man  and  unseen 
things  which  fulfil  the  deeper  purposes  of  In  Memoriam." 

Every  line  of  the  Notes  on  Painters  and  Painting  (3)  made  by 
Mr.  McCraig,  banker  at  Oban,  is  entitled  to  careful  study.  Like 
a  true  lover  of  the  beautiful,  he  begins  by  bursting  into  verse. 
"  Artists  and  poets,"  he  says,  about  the  middle  of  his  poetical 
introduction : — 

Artists  and  poets  have  a  sense  of  right, 
A  keen  sense  of  virtue  and  honour  bright  ; 
Artists  and  poets,  with  their  feelings  keen, 
Distinguish  the  right  and  wrong  in  the  sctne. 


A  travers  ce  beau  pampre 
Le  faune  agreste  scampre. 

But  this  is  only  a  humble  suggestion  derived  from  the  very  extra- 
ordinary vocabulary  of  some  modern  French  books. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Tentation  (8),  perhaps  the  most 
pocketable  of  all  Flaubert's  books,  has  made  its  appearance  in 
M.  Lemerre's  Petite  biblibtheque  litteraire. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  it  and  every  one  who  has  not  ought  to 


(1)  Les  campagnes  o" Alexandre.  Par  le  vice-amiral  Jurien  de  la 
Graviere.    5  vols.    Paris :  Plon. 

(a)  Richelieu  et  la  monarchie  absolue.  Tar  le  vicomte  G  d'Avenel 
2  vols.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  geoqraphie  universel/e.  Par  Vivien  de  St  - 
Martin,    lase.  22,  23.    Paris :  Hachette. 

(4)  Dkthnnam  de  c/umie.    Par  A.  VVurtz.     Supplement,  Part  I., 

(5)  L'homme  et  ('intelligence.    Par  C.  Richet.    Paris  :  Alcan 

(6)  La  virile  catholique  et  la  paix  religieuse.  Par  II.  L  C  Maret 
«xchev6quedeLepante.   Paris:  Bentu.  ^"  max*h 

Lemerre™""  *  ,c"^'"""*   /""fai*.      Par  L.  Mainard.  Paris: 
(8)  La  tentation  de  St.-Antoine.    Par  G.  Flaubert.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 


Argal,  they  are  helping  forward  the  happy  time  comin°-  when 
"  hie  eternal  shall  still  Le  the  goal,  The  end  and  reward  of  the 
pious  soul.  And  may  this  my  song  be,  the  morning  star,  To 
herald  this  glorious  dawn  from  afar."  We  share  in  Mr.  McCraio-'s 
pious  wish,  though  not  with  much  confidence.  His  criticism  when 
he  reaches  it,  with  this  "  right  butter  woman's  rank  to  market  "  is 
scarcely  so  superior  as  his  lofty  ideas  about  art  lead  the  reader  to 
expect.  He  finds  the  statue  of  Diogenes  "  a  most  strikino-  one 
and  almost  a  perfect  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Potter,  director °of  the' 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank."  The  statue  of  Pericles  "  is  a  perfect  dandy 
—tall,  slender,  graceful,  with  a  most  delightful  expression  of  face— 
the  very  image  of  a  young  linendraper  from  New  York  we  met 
at  the  ball-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Nice,  of  the  name  of 
Richardson." 

Joyful  through  Hope  (4)  is  the  history  of  a  worthy  voun°-  lady 
named  Hope,  who  marries  a  clergyman  with  a  poor  living  and 
finds  how  hard  it  is  to  get  along  with  three  hundred  a  year  when 

(9)  La  tour  enchantee.    Par  B.  Robida.    Paris:  Dreyfous. 

(10)  Les  amours  du  chevalier  de  Faublas.  Par  Louvet  de  Couvrav  Vols. 
1,2.    Pans:  Jouaust. 


By  C.  T.  Buckland,  F.Z.S. 


(1)  Sketches  of  Social  Life  in  India. 
London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1884. 

(2)  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam :  its  Purpose  and  its  Structure.  A  Study 
liy  John  i.  Genung.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 

t  WJ^te  m  Painters  and  Painting.  By  John  Stuart  McCraig.  Paisley: 
J.  <\  K.  Parlane.  J 

(4)  Joyful  through  Hope.  A  Story.  By  Blanche  A.  L.  Garvock. 
London:  bteley,  Jackson,  &  Halliday.  1884. 
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you  have  eight  children  and  various  other  relations  to  look  after. 
Hope,  however,  keeps  a  smiling  face,  and  is  even  equal  to  making 
Irish  stew  without  meat.  To  such  a  woman  all  things  are  possible. 
A  better  living  comes,  the  wicked  are  converted,  and  Hope  ends 
■with  her  constitution  still  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Watt's  History  of  a  Lump  of  Iron  (5)  k  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  science-made-easv  style  of  book  so  common  nowadays. 

While  Dr.  Murray *s  great  Dictionary  is  being  completed  a  sale 
should  be  found  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Stormouth's  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language  (6),  which  is  being  revised  and  enlarged. 

A  great  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  statistics  of  India  is 
made  by  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
Census  of  the  Punjab  (7). 

Our  list  of  reprints  includes  a  neat  paper-bound  edition  of  the  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  (8),  and  two  very  pretty  volumes  of  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  J  Brent  (9).  Mr.  Grindon's  Scripture  Botany  (10)  belongs 
also  to  the  class  of  reprints,  as  it  is  a  collection  of  articles  which 
have  already  appeared  in  newspapers  or  magazines.  The  author 
has  carefully  revised  them,  however.  Mr.  William  Graham's 
(reed  of  Science  (1 1)  has  reached  its  second  edition;  and  so  has 
Mr.  Proctor's  treatise  on  The  Management  and  Treatment  of  the 
Horse  (12).  The  reader  of  magazines  and  newspapers  bles-ed 
with  a  long  memory  will  recognize  some  old  acquaintances  in 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  "Essays  on  Women"  (13).  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  by  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine  (14)  is  being  published  by  Messr3.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Mr.  Charles  Kent  has  torn  handfuls  out  of  Dickens's  novels  to 
make  a  collection  of  "  Humour  and  Pathos"  (15).  This  style  of 
b'iok  has  been  judged  and  condemned  long  ago  ;  but  editors  will 
always  be  found  to  make  them,  and  it  is  only  too  probable  that 
readers  will  long  be  found  to  encourage  them. 

Pontes  (16)  is  the  name  given  by  its  authors,  S.  A.  D.  andE.  L., 
to  a  slim  little  school  book  intended  to  introduce  the  schoolboy 
iu  the  gentlest  possible  manner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue. 

Miss  Yonge  has  subjected  two  of  Sbakspeare's  plays,  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  and  King  Richard  the  Second  (17),  to  the  pruning 
required  to  tit  them  for  reading  in  schools.  Each  play  is  supplied 
with  an  historical  introduction  and  a  summary. 

Mr.  Nichols  Tables  of  European  History  (iS)  has  reached  its 
third  edition. 


(5)  The  History  of  a  Lump  of  Iron.  By  Alexander  Watt.  London: 
A.Johnston.  1304. 

(6)  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Slonnonth.    Blackwood  &  Sons.  1883. 

(7)  Report  of  the  Census  of  the  L'aujub.  By  D.  C.  J.  Ibbctson.  Lahore: 
printed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ceutr.il  Gaol  1'ress. 

(3)  Lags  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Lord  Macaulay.  London:  Longmans 
&  Co. 

(9)  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  John  Brent,  F.S.A.  London  :  Kent 
&  Co.  1884. 
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(11)  The  Creed  of  Science,  Religions,  Moral,  and   Social.    By  William 

Graham,  M.A.    London :  Regan  Paul,  Trench,.  &  Co.  1884. 

(12)  Tlie  Management  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse.  By  William  Proctor, 
Stud-Groom.    London  :  Allen  &  Go. 

(.13)  The  May  fair  Library — Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1S84. 

(14)  By-and-By  :  an  Llistorical  Romance  of  the  Future. 
Higher  Law.    A  Romance. 

The  Pilgrim,  and  the  Shrine.  By  William  Maitland.  London  : 
I'insley  Brothers.  1884. 

(15)  The  Humour  and  Pathos  of  Charles  Dickens.  Selected  by  Charles 
Kent.    London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 

(16)  Pontes.  Eton:  L.  Ingalton  Drake.  Loudon:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.  1884. 

(17)  Shahspeare's  Plays  for  Schools.  Abridged  and  annotated  bv 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  King  'Henry  the  Fifth  and  King  Richard  the  Second. 
National  Society's  Depository,  Westminster. 

(18)  Tables  of  European  History,  Literature,  and  Art,  from  A.n.  200  to 

1882.   By  J.  Nichol.   Third  edition.   Glasgow :  Maelehbs.e  &  Sons.  1384. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"  rPRE    VALE    of   TEARS,"'    DORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY, 3.r>  New  Bona  Street, with  "Christ  Leaving  the  l'nctorium,"  and  his  otiier  t'reat 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


r|MlE  ANNUAL   SPRING  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES 

-*-  by  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  M.  Fortuny's  Picture, 
"  In  the  Vatican,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS'  NEW  GALLERIES, 
b  and  6  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

T  ONDON    INTERNATIONAL    and  UNIVERSAL 

EXHIBITION,  1884.   To  be  held  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com  puny,  London,  will  hold  tit  tiie  Crystal  Palace  an 
International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Scientific;  Agricultural,  and  Industrial 
JYuiliicts.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  St.  George's  Day,  tlie  23rd  of  April,  lobi,  and 
will  remain  open  lor  a  period  of  at  least  six  months. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed, 

GEORGE  COLLINS  LEVEY, 
Executive  Commissioner, 
19  and  21  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

G.  GORDON  CLEATITER, 

Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


A  RTISTS'   BENEVOLENT   FUND  (Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter)  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists. 
Patron-HEK  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
The  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  Street,  on  Saturday,  April  26,  18«1. 

Sir  COUTTS  LINDSAY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 
Since  the  Foundation  of  tlie  Society  the  sum  of  £13,081  has  been  distributed  in  relieving 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists,  and  during  the  past  year  68  Widows  and  16  Orphans 
have  received  annuities  amounting  to  £1,203  10s.    The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  by  the 
voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions  of  Artists  and  Patrons  of  tlie  Fine  Arts. 

Gentlemen's  Tickets,  21s.,  Ladies'.  12s.  6d.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Stewards,  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  of  the  Secretary,  L.  YOUXG,  Esq.,  23  Ganick  Stieet,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.  


THE  HIBBERT   LECTURE,  1884. — A  COURSE  of  SIX 

LECTURES  on  "  Tne  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient 
Religions  ot  Mexico  and  Peru,"  will  be  delivered,  in  the  French  Language,  by  Professor 
ALBERT  HE  VILLE,  of  the  College  de  France,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  on  the 
following  days,  w/,.:  Monday.  21st,  Wednesday,  23rd,  Monday,  28th,  and  Wednesday,  30th 
April  ;  and  Mondaj  ,  5th,  and  Wednesday,  7th  May  ;  at  Five  p.m.  Admission  to  the  Course  of 
Lectures  will  be  by  ticket,  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are 
requested  to  send  iheir  Names  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Nor  .ate,  14  Henrietta 
street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  not  later  than  April  12,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Professor  REVILLE,  at  Oxford,  in 
the  New  Examination  Schools,  at  4.30  P.M., on  each  of  the  following  flays,  viz.  :  Tuesday,  22nd, 
Friday,  25th,  and  Tuesday,  29th  April ;  and  Friday,  2nd,  Tuesday,  (3th,  and  Friday,  9th  May. 
Admission  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  Ticket. 

 PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  Hibbert  Trustees. 


THE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  CHAIR  of  MATHEMATICS  in  this  College  will  shortly  be  VACANT,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointment  of  Professor  Hill  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  London.  Stipend,  £2.00  per  annum,  plus  two-thircis  of  the  fees  from  Day  Students, 
and  the  whole  of  the  lees  from  Evening  Students. 

The  successful  Candidate  will  be  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  on  October  1  next. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before  April  2G  next. 

Bv  a  resolution  of  the  Council,  Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  can- 
vassing. 

Further  particulars  maybe  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 
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TTNIVERSITY         COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

^  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  OF  LATIN.  The  stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be 
£3".')  per  annum,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  fees  of  Students,  the  totul  stipend  beiwr 
guaranteed  not  to  lull  short  <>l  £400  per  annum.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence 
his  duties  lit  the  heKiuiiin;!  ut  October  next.  Appiicutious,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded 
tu  the  Rkchsthau  on  or  before  May  17. 

TTNIVERSITY        COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

^  •  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY.  The  stipend  of  the  Profe-sor  will 
be  f»75  per  annum,  together  with  two-thirda  of  the  li  es  of  Students,  the  total  stipend  beina 
guaranteed  not  to  fall  Bhort  Of  £400  per  annum.  The  Professor  will  he  required  to  commence 
his  dunes  at  the  beginning  of  October  next.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Regihtuau.  on  or  before  May  17. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde,  I.  W. 

Ftst'tor—The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
C7iairm<wio/Coui!cii-The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Fice-Cnairman-Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B..  CLE. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
Classical  and  Modern  Departments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoyg 
oil  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate.  Large  Gymnasium,  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts ; 
puoil  Sea  Bathing  and  Boating.  Inclusive  Terms  for  Boarders,  £75  to  £80,  according  to  age. 
Day  Boys,  £1»  to  £23.  THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £21  each  will  be  ottered  for 
competition  on  April  30.  when  the  next  Term  will  commence.— Apply  to  the  Head-Master, 
eir  the  Hon.  Skciietuiv,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

TSLE  of   WIGHT  PROPRIETARY   COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde,'  I.W. 

Another  BOARDING  HOUSE  will  be  opened  after  the  Easter  TTolidavs,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Council  and  the  Head-Master,  by  M.  L.E.  Le  Bouvieh,  French  Muster  to  the  College, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

Terms  as  in  preceding  advertisement. 

AD  LEY   COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS,  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  onJune20.    For  Boys  under  Fourteen  on 

January  I,  iss* — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley 
College,  Abingdon. 

TpDUCATION  for  YOUNG    LADIES,  at  a  good  Country 

•*    School,  half  an  hour  by  train,  west  from  London.   Healthy  situation;  gravel  soil. 

London  Professors.   English  and  Foreign  resident  Governesses  Address,  Azile  (by  letterj, 

115  St.  Martin's  Lane,  near  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C. 


J^EAMLNGTON  COLLEGE.— NEXT  TERM  begins  Tuesday, 

April  29  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

TTVERBY    SCHOOL    SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  EXAMINATION 

J-y  for  HOUSE,  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  CHORISTERSHIP,  April  8and9._ 
Address,  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  The  School,  Derby. 

~T)ERBY   SCHOOL.  —  The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  May  7. 

~*S  j^gf.  0f  sUCcesses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  B.D., 
The  School,  Derby. 

A  RMY     and     UNIVERSITY      EXAMINATIONS. — 

Mr.  R.  C  DAVIS,  M.A.  Oxon..  the  Wood  House,  New  Southgate,  N.,  has 
VACANCIES.  With  an  average  of  eight  Fupils  reading  for  the  Sandhurst  Competitive,  and 
out  of  a  total  of  eleven  Candidates  sent  up  for  the  two  Examinations  of  July  and  December 
1883,  seven  were  successful,  including  the  12th  in  the  Open  and  6th  in  the  University  Competi- 
tion. Every  Candidate  sent  up  for  the  Militia  Literary  Examination  during  the  last  three 
years  has  passed,  and  several  for  the  Preliminary. 

PELSTED    SCHOOL,    ESSE  X. — Founded  1564. 

J-  Head-Master— Rev.  D.  S.  Ingram,  M.A..  Thirteenth  Classic  1863,  Honours  1883-84  in- 
clude Scholarship  Corpus  Christi,  Oxon.,  the  '*  Essex  "  at  Hertford,  Exhibition  at  Wadham, 
and  three  Second  Classes  (two  First  Division)  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

Terms  in  School  House  (owing  to  Endowment)  £18  per  annum  ;  Masters'  Houses,  £70. 

Entrance  Examination  and  Three  Junior  Exhibitions,  May  (J. 

BRUCE      CASTLE      SCHOOL,  Tottenham. 
Head- Master -Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
In  Lower  School  Boys  can  be  specially  Trained  for  Public  Schools  ;  in  Upper,  for  any  Class; 
or  Pass  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  lite.   Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings.  Fees 
moderate. 

HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 
near  London  HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN,  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 

MALCOLM  HEARD.  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  lute  Assistant- Master  at  Sedbenth) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  H.  ST.  CLAIR 
Feildej),  Esq.,  Halliford,  Middlesex.   NEXT  TERM  begins  May  2. 

T?DUCATION  at  the  SEASIDE.— SE AFIELD  SCHOOL, 

LJ    NEW   BRIGHTON,  Cheshire  Preparatory  for  BOYS.   Miss  STALEY  (Cambridge 

Higher  Honour  Certilicate)  and  Miss  BLANCHE  STALEY  (Degree  Certificate  in  Honours, 
Girton  College,  Cambridge)  receive  a  limited  numbei  to  prepare  for  the  Public  and  other 
Schools.  Special  arrangements  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  Prospectuses  on  application,  with 
the  names  of  references,  including  eminent  University  Professors,  Parents  of  Pupils,  &c. 

ELECTRICITY   AND  TELEGRAPHY. 

WIMBLEDON  SCHOOL. 
Head- misters-Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE,  M.  A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford; 
Rev.  J.  M.  EUSTACE,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Education  is  sound  and  thorough,  and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
The  School  Register  contains  a  list  of  successes  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  the  Universities, 
India  Civil,  and  other  Competitive  Examinations. 

A  Special  Class  is  now  formed  for  practical  instruction  in  ELECTRICITY  and  TELE- 
GRAPHY, under  the  charge  of  a  practical  Eleetricul  Engineer. 

References  With  respect  to  this  Class  are  specially  permitted  to  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  C.B.. 
Metropolitan  Board  01  Works  ;  W.  H.  Preeee,  Esq.,  F  R.S.,  Electrician  to  II. M.  Post  Office  ; 
H.  C.  Forde,  Esq.,  Wimbledon  ;  Claude  Webster,  Esq.,  Athena-um  Club,  S.  W. 

SECRETARYSHIP,  or  post  of  LIBRARIAN,  WANTED,  by 

an  M.A.  OXON  and  Barrister-at-Law,  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Hebrew,  and 
Arabic  (slight  knowledge),  besides  several  Modern  Languages.  —  Address,  H.,  care  of 
Mr.  Kedman,  2  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

SECRETARY,   Private  or  otherwise.  —  A  GENTLEMAN 

seeks  an  appointment.  IIa9  had  many  years'  practical  experience.  Is  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  property  and  the  investment  of  money.   A  professionally  trained  Accountant. 

Age  Forty.   The  highest  references  can  be  furnished,  and  security  if  desired  Address, 

A.  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Williams  &  Stratum,  7  Lawrence  Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water P 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

u  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate."' 

Professor  Von  NUS3BAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  " APOLLIN ARTS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Oj  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d.  &>  2s.  per  bottle 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   A.D.  1S29. 
Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP 
of  LONDON. 

Chairman— The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy  Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  1883 : 

Total  Funds   £3,002,005 

Total  Annual  Income   £333.188 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death    £2,257,381 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437.347 


XO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


BONUS.— £437,347  was  distributed  amongst  7,882  Policies  at  the  Tenth 
Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits.  Of  the-e  1,070  are  now,  by  means  of 
Bonus,  not  only  altogether  free  from  the  payment  of  Annual  Premiums, 
but  have,  in  almost  every  case,  additions  made  to  the  sums  originally 
assured  by  them. 

PREMIUMS. — Assurances  may  be  effected  at  very  moderate  Rates  of 
Premium,  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge  upon  the  Poliej',  to  be 
repaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT. — The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  past 
financial  year,  £3  15s.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

QUALIFICATION.— The  Clergy  and  such  of  the  Laity  as  are  con- 
nected with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  and  revised  Prospectus, 
Forms  of  Proposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  and  2 
The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 

PROTECTED  POLICIES.      IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  OP  CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed  Surrender-values.   'Whole-world  Assurance. 

LEGAL   AND   GENERAL   LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Society  makes  effectual  provision  for  the 

interests  and  security  o£  the  Assured,  as  follows  : 
Policy-claims  are  paid  in  full  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  of  title  : 
Protection  against  omission  to  pay  renewal  premiums  is  given  under  a  special 

system : 

A  Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  is  endorsed  on  the  Policy  : 

Residence  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  allowed,  under  ordinary  whole-life  Policies 
after  one  year  from  their  date  : 

Suicide  does  not  affect  the  interest  in  a  policy  of  persons  other  than  the  Life 
Assured  ;  nor  of  the  Life  Assured  himself,  unless  occurring  within  oue  year  from  the 
date  of  the  Policy. 

Trustees. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.    the    Lord  Justice 

Baggallay. 


James  Parker  Heane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq, 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  The  Policy-reserves  are  determined 
upon  data  yielding  the  highest  known  security.   The  Policies  are  indisputable. 

The  new  explanatory  Prospectus,  and  full  Government  Returns,  will  be  forwarded 
on  application. 

E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuam  and  Manager. 

Offices :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

'THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-*-  FIRE,  LITE.  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2,500,000 

Capital  paid  up    £250,000 

Lite  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  . .  £*0!).ooo 

Other  J?  uuds   £953,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds   £1,07",00J 

CHIEF  Offices— 19  and  20  COiiNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Office_8  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


TVJORTHERN       ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1R36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 
LONDON-l  MOURGATE  STREET,  E.C.       AISERDEEN-3  KING  STREET. 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  (W8i). 

Fire  Premiums    £460,100 

Lite  Premiums   181,500 

Interest    121,800 

Accumulatea  Funds   £2,749,4  00 

OIPERIA  L     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  lsra.-l  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E  C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Capital.  £1,600,000.    Paid-up  and  Invested,  £100,000.   Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,500,000. 
Insurances  against  I  ire  on  Property  in  all  parts  ot'tlie  w  >rld  at  moderate  rates  of  premium 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.   Po.icies  tailing  due  at  Lady-day  should  be 
renewed  on  or  before  April  9,  or  the  same  will  become  v  id. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Ifanaacr. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ALBANY. 

THE  death  of  the  Prince  whose  funeral  takes  place  to- 
day has  been  a  painful  surprise  to  the  country.  That 
his  health  had  always  been  delicate  has  been  generally 
known  ;  but  constitutional  weakness  is  often  no  obstacle 
to  a  long  and  useful  life.    The  careful  and  regular  habits 
-which  such  weakness  imposes  frequently  enable  a  man  to 
do  more  and  last  longer  than  those  who,  because  robust, 
are  careless  in  their  mode  of  living.    Such  weakness,  too, 
passes  away  in  some  cases  as  men  approach  middle  age; 
and  few  of  the  Prince's  fellow-countrymen  had  any  fears 
-that  his  career  would  so  soon  be  cut  short.    To  the  Queen 
and  to  the  widowed  Duchess  we  join  all  England  in 
offering  our  respectful  sympathy.    The  interest  which  the 
former  has  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  sympathy  which  she  has  shown  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  lowliest  among  them,  have  won  for  her  a  place 
in  their  hearts  wholly  independent  of  the  sincere  loyalty 
which  they  feel  towards  the  Crown.     The  bereavement, 
-too,  which  befell  her  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
peculiar  loneliness  in  which  it  left  her,  the  revelations  of 
her  home  life  which  she  has  from   time   to  time  laid 
before  the  world,  have  given  her  subjects  an  interest  in 
her  personal  feelings  which  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
sovereigns  to  gain.    On  the  present  sad  occasion,  as  in  all 
Tier  sorrows,  their  condolence  is  heartfelt.    The  Duchess, 
short  as  her  residence  has  been  in  England,  has  won  from 
those  who  know  her  a  personal  regard  which  will  enhance  the 
regret  which  all  must  feel  at  her  loss.    Of  Prince  Leopold 
himself  there  is  but  one  opinion  held  by  those  who  knew 
him  either  in  private  or  in  public  life.    His  knowledge, 
his  intelligence,  his  interest  in  great  subjects,  his  love&of 
all  that  gives  grace  and  charm  to  human  fife,  his  sympathy 
with  the  needs  and  sufferings  of  the  poorest  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  are  known  to  all  our  readers.    On  these 
■subjects  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  during  the  past 
week.    There  is  one  reflection,  however,  which  the  life  and 
■the  untimely  death  of  the  Prince  especially  force  on  our 
mind  when  the  first  personal  tribute  to  his  memory  has  been 
paid.    This  is  the  great  public  and  political  loss  which  the 
nation  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

The  Duke  of  Albany  was,  in  a  remarkable  sense,  a  link 
between  the  Throne  and  the  people ;  and,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  doubtless  have  become  so  in  a  greater  and  greater 
degree.    It  is  a  part  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  English  as 
of  the  German,  Monarchy  that  the  reigning  family  com- 
prises many  members  and  branches.    To  this  fact  it  is  due, 
not  only  that  the  succession  is  always  provided  for,  but  that' 
between  the  Crown  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  members  intimately  related  to  the  former 
and  sharing,  to  an  extent  impossible  to  the  Sovereign  the 
interests  and  occupations  of  the  latter.    That  some  members 
should  be  professional  soldiers,  others  professional  sailors 
and  that  others,  like  the  Duke  of  Albany,  should  interest 
themselves  actively  in  literary,  artistic,  and  social  questions 
enables  a  Monarchy  like  our  own  to  keep  constant  touch  of 
the  people.    At  the  present  time  it  is  especially  fortunate 
that  this  should  be  the  case.    The  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  generation,  not  in  Eno-land 
only,  but  in  most  European  countries,  have  been  all  in  the 
direction  of  democracy;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  movement  could  have  been  checked  bv  the  will  of 
any  individual  or  small  class  of  individuals.    But  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  a  popular  movement  presided  over 


by  party  politicians,  and  hostile  to  the  main  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  one  sanctioned  by  those  to  whom  it  is  accustomed 
to  look  as  its  natural  heads.    The  old  and  deep-seated  loyalty 
of  the  English  people,  which  extends  to  all  classes  through- 
out the  country,  has  remained  unshaken  by  the  political 
changes  of  the  last  half-century,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
shaken  by  any  changes  which  may  be  impending.    But  the 
Crown^  which  wisely  remains,  as  a  rule,  neutral  in  the  strife 
of  political  parties,  gains  greatly  in  stability  and  popularity 
by  the  fact  that,  outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  have  assumed  an  active  leadership  in  all 
that  tends  to  national  progress.    The  part  which  Prince 
Leopold  took  was  marked  out  for  him  by  the  state  of  his 
health ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  useful  because  it  did  not 
assume  a  professional  shape.    He  had  already,  before  his 
death,  won  for  himself  a  place  as  something  much  more 
than  a  nominal  patron  of  the  movements  which  he  be- 
friended. He  was  able  to  take  a  part  in  them,  as  intelligent 
and  practical  as  it  was  influential.    It  is  here  that  his  loss 
will  be  most  felt  by  the  general  public.    The  many  duties, 
both  public  and  private,  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  Royalty 
leave,  as  a  rule,  but  little  time  for  the  pursuits  in  which  the 
enforced  leisure  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  so  wisely  spent. 
His  example,  like  that  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  shows 
how  important  a  part  can  be  played  in  this  country  by 
those  who  are  near  to  the  Throne,  without  occupying  it. 
The  opportunities  of  usefulness  which  a  position  of  this  kind 
affords  are  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  turned  them  to  the 
best  account.    But  he  had  reached  an  age,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  which  men  can  only  begin  to  be  widely  useful. 
Years  of  preparation  are  needed  to  fit  a  man  for  such  a 
part.    The  world  waits  for  repeated  proofs  of  capacity  before 
it  gives  the  able  aspirant  to  honour  his  due.     But  it 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  had 
already  won  for  himself  the  reputation,  not  in  a  limited 
circle  only  but  before  the  general  public,  of  being  one  of  the 
able  men  of  his  time.  The  part  which  he  might  have  played 
in  public  life,  had  he  attained  to  fuller  years,  is  matter  only 
for  melancholy  conjecture.    But  that  a  greater  part  than 
ever  can  now  be  played  by  those  of  his  gifts  aud  station 
seems  to  us  clear.    It  cannot  be  said  that  the  country  is 
less  loyal  to  the  Monarchy  now  than  in  any  past  period 
of  its  history ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  movement 
of  the  nation,  political  and  social,  has  tended  to  lower  or 
level  the  barriers  which  once  existed  between  the  various 
classes  which  compose  it.     Each  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  is  now  more  conspicuous  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  than  could  formerly  be  the  case  ;  and  the  merits 
of  one  like  the  Duke  of  Albany  can  now  find  recognition 
m  parts  of  the  country  where  a  century  ago  little  more  than 
the  fact  of  his  existence  would  have  been  generally  known. 
The  maxim  noblesse  obligo  was  or ,3  that  guided  his  conduct ; 
and  nowhere  more  than  among  the  mass  of  the  English 
people  does  conduct  founded  on  this  maxim  meet  witlf  due 
recognition.    The  jealousy  of  any  kind  of  social  superiority 
which  infects  the  French  populace  is  foreign  to  English  habits 
of  mind.    The  Monarchy  in  itself  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
popular  ;  far  more  so  than  any  other  form  of  government 
which  could  be  proposed  in  its  place.    It  has  been  popular 
in  the  past,  even  at  times  when  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
has   personally    found   little    favour    with   the  people 
During  the  last  half-century  its  position  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  happy  coincidence  that,  during  the 
period  when  the  powers  of  the  people  have  been  widely 
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extended,  the  crown  has  been  worn  by  a  lady  more  popular 
and  more  admired  than  any  Sovereign  who  has  held  it  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  The  Monarchy  and  the  people, 
during  a  time  when  many  persons,  the  reverse  of  alarmist, 
looked  with  apprehension  on  the  future,  have  never  been  in 
antagonism  to  one  another ;  and  experience  has  shown  that 
great  political  changes  may  take  place,  and  that  power  may 
be  transferred  from  one  class  to  another-,  without  in  any  way 
weakening  the  position  of  the  Crown.  Prince  Leopold  thus 
found  the  way  open  and  smooth  for  a  career  eminently  suited 
to  his  tastes  and  his  talents.  With  distinguished  mental 
gifts  admirably  trained,  with  the  desire  to  bo  useful  and  in- 
fluential, and  enjoying  a  popularity  due  alike  to  his  personal 
qualities  and  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
Throne,  he  would  assuredly,  had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
have  done  service  to  the  country  such  as  few  can  hope  to 
render.  In  him  talent,  goodwill,  and  opportunity  met 
together,  and  his  death  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  those  nearest 
to  him,  but  to  the  English  people. 


Egypt. 


THE  Opposition  having,  in  deference  to  Lord  Hahtington's 
request,  abstained  altogether  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  week  from  pressing  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  alarming  news  from  the  Soudan,  expectation  could  not 
but  be  concentrated  on  the  promised  statement  of  Thursday. 
The  question,  moreover,  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  arranged  was  so  framed  as  to  facilitate  the  Government's 
task  to  the  uttermost.    A  certain  confusion  which  has  been 
observable  in  Ministerial  ideas  needed  assistance  of  the  kind ; 
and  such  assistance  could  not  have  been  better  afforded  than 
by  .  the   sevenfold  division  of  the   question— a  division 
_  which  adequately  represented  the  desire  for  information  of 
every  one  who  is  really  acquainted  with  the  subject  and 
understands  the  political  necessities  of  the  moment.  Pro- 
bably few  persons  expected  a  perfectly  full  and  frank  dis- 
closure in  reply.     It  could  hardly,  however,  have  been 
anticipated    that    the    impeninent    attitude   which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  and  Lord  Hahtington's  speeches  display  would 
be  maintained.    The  calculated  bluster  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  speech  will  not  carry  off  the  confession  of  incompetence 
contained  in  his  first  and  in  Lord  Haetington's.    As  to 
the  Soudan  in  general,  as  to  Egypt  in  general,  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  no  policy  at  all.    As  to  General  Gordon  (it 
is  incredible,  but  it  is  the  fact),  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Hartington  say  that  he  can  come  home  if  he  likes  and  when 
he  likes,  and  there's  an  end  on't.    In  these  two  sentences  the 
practical  contents  of  three  long  speeches  are  faithfully 
summed  up.    As  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  withering  and  scorch- 
ing and  crushing  eloquence,  these  epithets  have  been  used 
too  frequently  and  too  freely  to  produce  much  effect  now.  It 
would  require  eloquence  greater  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  to 
disguise  the  hopeless  weakness  of  a  speech  which  actually 
blamed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  want  of  patriotism  in 
publishing  to  the  world  that  situation  of  General  Gordon 
which  columns  of  the  largest  type   in  the  most  widely- 
circulated  of  newspapers   have  already  made  matter  of 
universal  knowledge.    It  would  require  eloquence  greater 
still  to  conceal  the  real  meaning  of  the  attempt  to  disparage 
the  truth  of  information  which  the  Government  and  the 
public  both  know  to  be  authentic.    If  the  precedent  of 
these  constant  Egyptian  debates  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says, 
inconvenient,  it  is  because  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
is  intolerable ;  and,  if  tl  ie  discussion  of  their  blunders  is 
bad  for  the  public  welfare,  how  much  more  is  the  commission 
of  those  blunders  ? 

But  the  reply  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  patiently  post- 
poned inquiries  whether  at  last  the  Government  have  hit  upon 
a  policy  for  Egypt,  ha<  1  it  been  real  and  not  illusory,  could  not 
affect  the  judgment  which  may  and  must  be  passed  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministry.  For  the  credit  of  human  nature 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  apparent  equanimity  with  which 
certain  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  have  received  the 
news  of  the  last  week  has  been  a  feigned  equanimity,  and,  to 
do  the  most  prominent  of  them  justice,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  taken  the  wise  course  of  abstaining  from  all 
notice  of  the  subject.  The  solemn  farce  of  a  Franchise  Bill 
which  no  one  wants  or  believes  in,  or  regards  with  any 
interest  whatever  except  as  an  engine  of  partv  purposes,  has 
atiorded  them  cover  for  the  silence;  and  the  national  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 
-But  these  are  merely  distracting  and  temporary  influences ; 


they  have  no  real  effect  upon  the  situation ;  the  Arabs  of 
the  Soudan  are  entirely  insensible  to  them,  and  it  is  upon 
the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan,  among  other  simple  and  ele- 
mentary forces,  that  the  course  of  events  depends.  Such 
forces,  however,  being  facts,  and  the  Government  having 
made  up  its  mind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  facts  in 
its  Egyptian  policy,  it  ignores  them  altogether.    The  in- 
explicable Souakim  expedition,  which  did  not  rescue  the 
garrisons  of  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
one  had  been  massacred  before  it  started,  and  the  other  had 
capitulated  before  it  arrived  ;  which  did  not  defend  Souakim, 
because  Souakim  was  not  attacked  ;  but  which  did  go  forth 
seeking  for  adventures,  and  which  did  kill  and  wound  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  Arabs,  and  lose  in  killed  and  wounded 
from   four   to   six    hundred   Englishmen — according  to 
public  announcement  accomplished  its  purpose  last  week. 
What  it  accomplished,  except  that  the  sending  of  it  saved 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  no  one  knows  or  can  say. 
But  that  it  did  not  accomplish  the  pacification  of  the  tri- 
angle between  Souakim,  Berber,  and   Kassala  is  quite 
certain.    The  natives,  it  is  said  quaintly,  are  "  much  dis- 
"  satisfied "  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;   and  no- 
wonder.    For,  although  the  said  troops  are  not  quite  with- 
drawn, yet  the  irrepressible  Osman  Digna,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  rules  of  war  and  for  the  convenience  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  he  ought  to  be  crushed,  has  already  reap- 
peared and  begun  to  harass  the  friendly  tribes.    The  entire 
worthlessness  of  the  purely  Egyptian  force  which  it  was 
stated  was  to  open  the  Berber  route  has  been  once  more 
shown — if,  indeed,  the  showing  was  needed— by  the  rout  of 
General  Gordon's  Egyptians  at  Khartoum.    No  doubt  a 
proper  force  at  Souakim  can  hold  Souakim — that  could  have 
been  done  when  Osman  Digna's  power  was  at  its  strongest  by 
the  ships  and  crews  of  Sir  William  Hewett's  squadron.  But 
that  every  other  result,  if  there  is  any  result,  of  the  expedition 
will  be  lost  by  withdrawal  or  reduction  of  the  force  to  a 
mere  garrison,  that  the  English  blood  spilt  might  in  that 
case  as  well  have  been  poured  into  the  sea,  is  a  positive  and 
certain  fact.    No  good  effect  has  been  produced  in  Egypt 
proper   by  this  spasmodic  series   of  operations,  for  the 
Egyptians  do  not  believe  that  the  English  have  won,  and, 
seeing  them  return,  will  be  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  they 
have  lost.    No  good  worth  mentioning  has  been  done  on 
the  spot,  for  the  road  is  not  open,  the  garrisons  were  not 
rescued,  and  Osman  Digna's  spirit  is  not  subdued.  No  good, 
and  worse  than  no  good,  has  been  done  at  Khartoum,  for 
the  tribes  whom  this  action  at  a  distance  has  failed  to  over- 
awe can  only  be  encouraged  by  its  sudden,  and  to  their 
view,  as  to  that  of  all  reasonable  men,  untimely  and  futile 
cessation. 

But  even  the  bungling  and  blundering  at  Souakim  is 
less  surprising  than  the  inaction  in  reference  to  General 
Gordon,  culminating  in  the  shocking  statements  of  Thursday. 
After  long  silence,  repeated  despatches  have  reached  En  idand 
from  Khartoum  during  the  past  week.  It  is  known  that  in  a 
sortie  from  the  city  the  Egyptian  troops— partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  treachery  of  their  leaders,  but  more  owing  to 
their  hopeless  incapacity  for  fighting — were  put  to  flight  by 
a  mere  handful  of  Arab  cavalry  and  camelry,  and  were 
then  pursued  and  sabred  at  leisure,  exactly  after  the  fashion 
of  the  first  battle  of  Teb,  and  not  improbably  after  the 
fashion  of  the  battle  of  Kashgil.    The  only  Englishman  in 
Khartoum  whose  tongue  is  not  tied  by  "official  reticence 
sends  repeated  declarations  of  the  necessity  (and  the  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  General  Gordon)  of  English  help. 
He  is  "daily  expecting  English  troops";  he  "evidently 
"  believes  English  troops  are  on  their  way " ;  the  "  only 
"  hope  "  of  the  town  "  is  in  English  troops."    And  there 
are  no  English  troops  on  their  way,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  careless  of  General  Gordon  (who  can, 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  very  words,  "  withdraw  when  he  thinks 
"  proper "),   and   Radical  journalists   write  columns  on 
columns  about  a  trumpery  Franchise  Bill,  and  pass  over 
the  situation  of  Khartoum   in  silence.     It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  have  shared  the  foolish  enthusiasm 
of  some  persons  as  to  General  Gordon's  mission;   it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  even  to  have  regarded  with  approval 
that  mission  in  itself,  in  order  to  feel  and  see  the  deep 
damnation  which  must  rest  on  any  Ministry  which,  after 
sending  out  a  plenipotentiary,  and  after  deliberately  refusing 
the  one  method  of  action  which  he  had  to  propose  as  likely 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  supporting  him  with  troops,  now 
refuses  or  neglects  to  send  those  troops.    The  whole  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  appears  to  be  one  of  "  let 
be  " — of  curious  experimentalizing.  They  seem  to  reject  the 
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idea  of  furnishing  General  Gordon  with  the  arm  of  flesh  as 
a  sort  of  unsportsmanlike  device  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  interest  of  his  unparalleled  undertaking.     The  time- 
worn  legend  of  the  apoplectic  sufferer  on  the  steps  of 
White's  finds  itself  curiously  renewed  in  this  instance. 
Yet  the  Government,  putting  the  honour  of  England  out  of 
the  question  as  irrelevant,  owes  something  to  General  Gordon. 
Not  wicked  jibing  Tories,  but  pure-minded  Radicals,  have  said 
that,  whether  or  not  he  saved  Khartoum,  he  certainly  saved 
if  only  for  a  time,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry.    It  may 
perhaps  be  added  that  as  gratitude,  especially  political  grati- 
tude, is  for  favours  to  come,  their  gratitude  should  certainly 
lead  them  to  prevent  his  dying.    If  Khartoum  were  to 
follow  Smkat  it  might  be  difficult  even  for  the  present 
majority  to  vote  that  the  result  was   not  due  to  the 
vacillation  of  the  Government.    Yet  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  week  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  had  been 
done;  and  nothing,  it  is  now  said,  is  to  be  done.   No  troops 
were  on  their  way,  the  officers  and  the  money  which  had 
been  sent  were  stopped  at  Assouan,  the  retirement  of 
General  Graham's  expedition  to  Souakim  had  left  the  coast 
route  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  Osman  Digna,  the  MahdI 
had  treated  General  Gordon's  offers  of  Sultanship  with 
contumely,  the  resistance  of  the  up-country  garrisons  was 
reported  as  constantly  diminishing,  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Khartoumgamsonhadbeenprovedtodemonstration.  But, on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  much  prospect  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
majority  would  be  staunch  on  the  Franchise  Bill   and  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  had  good  hope  of  the  introduction 
before  Easter  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  scheme  for  un- 
Torifying  the  Corporation  of  London.    Therefore  all  was 
well.    As  for  Egypt,  it  is,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  written 
authority  to  the  Workmen's  Peace  Association,  "  of  the 
"  greatest  importance   to  remember  that  the  covenants 
under  which  this  country  has  been  acting  in  E^ypt  were 
"  not  made  by  the  present  Government."    If  this"  has  any 

^IfTf Tat  aH'  {t  means  that  the  late  Government  com- 
pelled Mr.  Gladstone  to  send  General   Graham  wool- 
gathering to  Tamanieb,  and  to  summon  him  home  without 
wool,  that  it  forced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  make  General  Gordon 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan,  and  then  to  refuse  him 
alike  permission  to  settle  the  country  without  force  and 
troops  to  settle  it  with  force.    For  these  are  the  matters 
of  present  importance,  and  to  connect  them  with  Dual  Con- 
trols, or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  as  sensible  as  to  connect 
them  with  the  original  misconduct  of  Eve.  There  is  much  to 
be  said,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  En- 
land  to  Egypt     But,  in  face  of  General  Graham  at  Souakim 
of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum,  and  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  clearing  the  Egyptian  prisons  without  leave  asked 
of  Khedive  or  Minister,  the  nature  of  that  relation  is  for 
the  time  being  unquestionable.     England   has  for  the 
moment  taken  Egypt  as  completely  under  her  charge  as 
she  has  taken  any  Crown  Colony.    It  is  the  manner  of  this 
taking  in  charge  that  is  the  immediate  subject  of  criticism 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  series  of  alternate  wilful  inaction 
and  blundering  action  which  that  manner  displays  is  almost 
unparalleled  in  history. 


F 


MR.  PELL'S  RESOLUTION. 

IOE  the  second  or  third  time  a  Liberal  Government  has 
been  defeated  on  the  difficult  question  of  readjust- 
ment in  the  incidence  of  local  taxation     Sir  Massey  Lopes 
carried  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  against  Mr.  Gladstone's 
former  Administration  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  occupiers 
ot  real  property  ought  to  be  relieved  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  exclusive  burdens.    Since  that  time  considerable 
subventions  have  been  furnished  in  aid  of  rates  by  the 
transference  of  certain  charges  to  the  Treasury:  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  demands  on  the  ratepayer  have  been 
augmented  especially  by  the  increase  of  the  charge  for  ele- 
mentary education.    More  than  half  of  the  rates  is  levied 
in  towns;  but  rural  contributors  have  been  more  sensitive 
and  more  clamorous  for  relief.    Mr.  Pell,  who  proposed 
and  carried  the  latest  Resolution  on  the  subject,  more  espe- 
cially represents  the  landed  interest,  including  the  tenant- 
farmers.    Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  the  agricultural  occupier  bears  the  burden  of  in 
creased  rates  in  the  first  instance;  and  he  contrasts  his 
own  liability  with  the  comparative  exemption  of  neighbours 
who  may  perhaps  be  richer  than  himself,  though  the  sources 
of  their  income  are  less  visible  and  tangible.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  sometimes  vainly  attempted  to  remove  the  dissatis- 


:  faction  of  the  farmers  by  assuring  them  that  the  rates  were 
ultimately  paid  by  the  landlord,  who  could,  as  he  assumed 
m  no  case  be  entitled  to  favour  or  to  justice.  The  county 
members  who  in  this  matter  represent  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  their  constituents,  have  nevertheless  persisted  in 
their  demand;  and  Mr.  Pell  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
proving  to  the  Government  that  in  some  instances  even  the 
ties  of  party  allegiance  are  less  stringent  than  the  obliga- 
tion of  doing  justice  to  a  powerful  class.  Indignant  rate- 
payers were  not  satisfied  with  the  answers  that  subven- 
tions are,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  inexpedient  and 
objectionable. 

Many  plausible  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that 
every  district  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  outlay 
which  attends  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  Tho 
abstract  term  of  decentralization  is  at  present  constantly 
used  by  Liberal  politicians ;  and  many  questionable  common- 
places illustrate  the  supposed  advantage  of  municipal  ex- 
perience as  a  preparation  for  political  activity.  Without 
entering  into  theoretical  refinements,  Mr.  Pell  and  his 
supporters  reply  that  real  property  pays  more  than  its 
share  of  the  rates,  and  that  the  inequality  ought  to  be  re- 
moved.  If  justice  can  only  be  done  by  subventions,  they  see 
no  reason  why  Slate  contribution  should  not  be  extended. 
Ike  alternative  remedy  of  taxing  personalty  has  been  found 
impracticable.    Stock  in  trade  was  made  liable  to  the  Poor- 
rate  by  the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  has  never 
been  actually  taxed.    A  similar  exemption  of  movable  pro- 
perty has  been  created  in  spite  of  the  plain  words  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  Land-tax,  which  was 
imposed  equally  on  personalty  and  on  real  property.  The 
financial  reformers  who  from  time  to  time  demand  that 
the  tax  shall  be  levied  on  the  present  value  of  land,  ou«ht 
in  consistency  to  discover  some  method  of  reaching  other 
forms  of  wealth.    Subventions,  as  they  are  called,  effect 
as  far  as  they  extend,  the  object  of  approximate  equality 
of  burdens.     Under  the  modern  financial  system  every 
increase  in  the  national  expenditure  is  practically  met  by 
the  Income-tax.    It  would  be  impossible  as  long  as  the 
secresy  of  the  returns  is  maintained  to  appropriate  to  local 
purposes  a  percentage  of  the  Income-tax  accruing  within 
the  district.    A  contribution  from  the  public  revenue  pro- 
duces the  same  result. 

The  discontented  ratepayers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
accept  as  satisfactory  Ministerial  assurances  that  local  and 
general  taxation  cannot  be  readjusted  until  a  novel  scheme 
of  provincial  government  has  been  approved  by  Parliament 
and  established  throughout  the  country.   The  farmers,  even 
if  they  cared  for  the  institution  of  local  parliaments  are 
perfectly  aware  that  their  burdens  would  not  be  reduced  by 
any  conceivable  system  of  administration.    As  lon<^  as  they 
remain  chargeable  with  expenses  which,  in  their  judgment 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  general  community  they  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  relief.  The  more  sagacious  of  their  number 
probably  foresee  that  rural  municipalities  are  likely  to  spend 
money  much  more  freely  than  Boards  of  Guardians,  Highway 
Boards,  or  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions.    The  modern 
nostrum  of  household  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  executive  and 
legislative  power  tends  in  all  cases  to  divorce  taxation  from 
representation.    One  of  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure lately  announced,  with  much  complacency,  that  it  would 
provide  farm-labourers  with  an  education  qualifying  them 
afterwards  to  exercise  a  judgment  in  political  affairs.  Farmers 
and  landlords  may  be  excused  for  regarding  with  suspicious 
dislike  the  prospect  of  being  taxed  by  those  who  will  them- 
selves contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  local  revenue. 
Subventions  will  be  something  definite  and  probably  per- 
manent, whether  they  are  given  according  to  existing  pre- 
cedents, or  take  the  shape  of  an  assignment  to  the  local 
body  of  the  house-tax  or  some  other  impost  now  levied  by 
benefit  of  the  Treasury.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  motives  which  induce  Ministers  to  make  pecuniary  aid 
to  ratepayers  conditional  on  the  newfangled  provincial  con- 
stitution.   In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  they  are  anxious 
to  devise  changes  which  may  tend  to  keep  themselves  in 
office ;  and,  as  it  happens  that  no  part  of  the  community 
takes  any  interest  in  projects  of  decentralization,  the  Go- 
vernment myites  agitation,  and  offers  its  possible  promoters 

frS'of VSdTbtfn  7het,her  Stance  of  a  ston: 
instead  of  bread  would  be  afterwards  rewarded  by  a  sub- 
vention; and  unless  the  boon  can  be  reckoned  in  money 
gratitL?       n  PreliminaiT  ^sire  nor  subsequent 

Sir  Charles  Djlke  took  occasion  to  explain  for  the  in- 
formation ot  the  House  and  the  country  the  ambitious 
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scheme  which  is  to  be  introduced  when  the  Franchise  Bill 
and  the  London  Municipal  Bill  have  been  passed.  The 
details  of  the  measure  were  of  course  not  fully  stated  ;  but 
its  character  may  be  generally  understood.  It  would  seem 
that  rural  and  urban  districts  are  to  be  organized  on  one 
uniform  plan,  with  an  elaborate  machinery  of  District 
Boards  and  County  Boards,  possessing  large  attributes, 
which  are  not  yet  fully  defined.  The  object  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  new  constitution  will  be,  as  in  all 
other  measures  promoted  by  the  present  Government,  to 
exclude  the  upper  classes  of  the  community  from  public 
life.  Mr.  Ratheone,  indeed,  who  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  talking  cant,  approved  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  plan 
on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  an  oppo- 
site result.  As  he  justly  remarked,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune that  the  leisurely  and  wealthy  part  of  the  rural 
community  should  abstain  from  taking  part  in  local  admi- 
nistration ;  but,  by  some  strange  process  of  reasoning,  he  had 
persuaded  himself  that  popular  suffrage  would  replace  in 
power  the  very  persons  whom  Sir  Charles  Dilke  proposes 
to  deprive  of  their  position  and  their  functions.  The  country 
gentlemen  in  their  character  of  justices  form  a  part  of 
every  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  Quarter  Sessions  they 
levy  and  expend  the  part  of  the  county  rate  which  is  not 
appropriated  by  law.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
most  competent  among  them  will  be  elected  by  household 
suffrage  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  they  will  expose  them- 
selves to  the  annoyance  of  canvassing  for  votes.  Mr.  C.  S.  Read 
suggested  that  two-thirds  of  the  County  Board  should  be 
nominated  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing third  should  consist  of  justices  chosen  by  their  fellows. 
Such  a  body  would  be  preferable  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
elected  assembly ;  and  the  magistrates  would,  if  Mr.  Read's 
plan  were  accepted,  have  no  excessive  power.  It  is  found  in 
practice  that  ex-officio  Guardians  are  out-voted  whenever 
there  is  a  conflict  of  interests  between  owners  and  occupiers, 
and  also  when  patronage  has  to  be  exercised.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  any  Board  which  may  be  formed  must  contain 
an  elective  element. 

Even  the  fanatical  admirers  of  the  supremacy  of  numbers 
might  hesitate  to  apply  this  principle  to  local  taxation  and 
administration.  In  the  great  American  cities,  and  especially 
in  New  York,  the  owners  of  property  and  the  respectable 
classes  from  time  to  time  vainly  protest  against  the  control 
over  their  property  which  is  vested  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
population,  and  especially  in  the  Irish.  Frofessing  with 
suspicious  persistence  their  devotion  to  universal  suffrage 
in  State  affairs  and  in  the  government  of  the  Union,  they 
faintly  suggest  that  those  who  pay  the  rates  ought  to  have 
some  voice  in  determining  their  amount  and  application. 
London  may,  perhaps,  when  its  local  taxation  has  under  the 
new  Municipality  been  multiplied  threefold,  sympathize  with 
New  York ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  constitution  may  have  a  similar  operation.  The 
Government  follows  at  a  distance  the  policy  of  restless  inno- 
vation which  found  its  most  conspicuous  illustration  during 
the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  renamed  the  calendar  months, 
or  altered  weights  and  measures  into  a  fanciful  symmetry 
under  an  unfamiliar  nomenclature ;  but  he  and  his  colleagues 
regard  with  dislike  the  ancient  City  dignities,  and  they  are 
impatient  to  make  counties  conform  to  the  model  of  cor- 
porate towns.  They  refuse  relief  to  classes  which  complain 
of  unjust  taxation  until  the  malcontents  can  be  persuaded 
to  ask  for  administrative  changes  which  they  at  present 
regard  with  utter  indifference.  The  Ministry  have  probably 
by  this  time  discovered  that  the  Ground  Game  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  are  regarded  by  the  farmers  as 
mere  equivalents  for  the  vote  which  some  of  them  gave  at 
the  last  General  Election.  Having  now  returned  to  their 
customary  allegiance,  they  are  not  to  be  bought  by  promises 
of  a  Bill  for  establishing  rural  municipalities. 

Mr.  Pell  is  fully  justified  in  proposing  a  censure  on  the 
Government  on  account  of  the  refusal  to  give  effect  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
answer  to  his  first  remonstrance  was  almost  insulting  in  its 
transparent  sophistry.  When  the  House  has  resolved  that 
immediate  relief  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  ratepayers,  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  the  redress  of  the  grievance  must  be 
contingent  on  the  progress  of  business  and  on  the  enactment 
of  the  County  Government  Bill.  The  same  issue  had  been 
raised  in  the  debate;  and  the  vote  of  the  House  implied 
that  the  readjustment  of  local  and  general  taxation  ought 
to  precede  the  measure  on  local  administration.  The 
Ministers  are  estopped  by  a  factious  proceeding  of  their 


own  from  disputing  the  conclusive  force  of  a  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Last  year,  when  an  unscru- 
pulous majority  had  condemned  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act,  the  Government,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
astrous tendency  of  their  policy,  at  once  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  law.  In  that  case  a  Resolution  of  the 
if  ouse  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  a  repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  There  is  no  law  which  prevents  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill  to  increase  the  national  subvention  to  the 
rates.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  refuse  to  afford  facilities  for  a  discussion  of  his 
paradoxical  conduct.  He  is  probably  not  anxious  to  impose 
on  Liberal  county  members  the  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween their  constituents  and  their  party.  For  any  delay 
which  may  affect  the  business  of  the  House  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  responsible. 


THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

IF  the  debate  on  the  Franchise  Bill  was  delayed  or 
shortened  by  the  time  bestowed  on  Thursday  upon  the 
really  important  business  of  the  nation,  it  can  only  be  said, 
in  a  Scotticism  familiar  to  readers  of  Sir  Walter,  that 
there  has  been  "  mair  tint  "  on  a  good  many  other  occasions. 
How  little  there  is  to  be  said  for  the  new  invasion  of  the 
barbarians  may  be  seen,  better  perhaps  than  in  the  debate, 
in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  extra-Parliamentary  speech  of 
Wednesday.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  a  very  clever  man ; 
and,  except  when,  as  in  answering  Parliamentary  ques- 
tions, it  is  his  business  to  be  stupid,  he  rarely  opens 
his  mouth  without  saying  at  least  something  worth 
attention.  Wednesday  was  one  of  the  exceptions ;  and 
the  fact  ought  in  fairness  to  be  charged  to  the  subject, 
not  to  the  speaker.  When  a  man  like  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  can  do  nothing  but  fall  back  on  the  silly  "  other 
"  side  of  the  street "  argument,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his 
game  is  logically  speaking  hopeless.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  that  this- 
argument  is  as  against  his  opponents  a  complete  ignoratio 
elenchi.  They  do  not  say  that  the  present  system,  or  the 
system  before  1867,  or  the  system  before  1832,  gives  or  gave- 
a  vote  to  everybody  who  ought  to  have  it,  and  withholds  it 
from  everybody  who  ought  not.  They  do  not  say  that 
either  of  these  systems  is  or  was  free  from  anomaly.  What 
they  say  is,  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  individual  right 
to  the  franchise  at  all ;  that  if  the  two  indiscernibles  whose 
existence  Leibnitz  denied,  existed,  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  one  would  give  the  other  no  claim  whatever;  and  that 
the  whole  end  and  object  of  the  electoral  system  is  simply  to 
get  a  good  working  representation  of  the  whole  nation  into 
St.  Stephen's,  not  to  get  the  whole  nation  itself  boxed  up 
periodically  in  deal  stalls  with  a  pencil  and  a  voting-paper. 
When  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or  any  one  else,  meets  this 
argument,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  a  Franchise  Bill,  but  not  before. 

The  all-pervading  fallacy  which  has  just  been  noticed 
was  shown,  as  was  to  be  expected,  evidently  enough  in  the 
debate  itself.  It  may  seem  strange  (if  anything  could  be 
strange  in  politics)  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Forster  should 
orate  and  perorate  about  the  "  continuation  of  an  injustice  " 
ignoring  the  previous  and  really  important  question 
whether  any  injustice  exists.  It  may  seem  stranger  that 
any  one  who  has  good  reason  to  remember  the  Ivilmainham 
Treaty  should  be  sanguine  about  the  <:  patriotism  of  states- 
"  men,"  and  certain  that  statesmen  would  not  "  postpone 
"  the  public  interests  to  the  behests  of  a  small  minority." 
But  Mr.  Forster,  like  all  honest  Radicals,  without 
exception,  is  the  slave  of  a  certain  number  of  com- 
monplaces, and  hugs  his  chains.  This  Radical  may 
discard  that  commonplace,  and  that  Radical  may  discard 
this ;  but  the  badge  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the  pas- 
sionate retention  of  those  which  are  not  discarded, 
and  the  refusal  to  let  reason,  experience,  or  anything  else, 
interfere  with  them.  Reason  shows  that  the  injustice  of 
allowing  A.  to  vote  and  not  allowing  B.  is  a  figment  of  the 
brain  ;  experience  shows  that  the  patriotism  of  statesmen  is 
the  rottenest  of  all  rotten  reeds  that  grow  by  the  muddy 
river  of  self-interest.  But  Mr.  Forster  is  quite  content  to 
disregard  both.  The  comparison  of  such  a  speech  as  that 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  with  such  a  speech  as 
Sir.  Forster's  brings  out  with  startling  clearness  the  dif- 
ference between  two  orders  of  politicians.  Sir  Michael, 
like  all  reasonable  people,  is  perfectly  prepared  for  a 
moderate  and  proportional  extension  of  the  franchise  so  as 
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to  keep  up  that  representation  of  the  whole  people  which, 
as  has  been  said  above,  is  the  logical  cause  and  end  of  the 
franchise  system.    But  also,  like  all  reasonable  people  who 
have  no  private  ends  to  serve,  he  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  flood  the  constituencies,  instead  of  refreshing  them. 
The  woeful  dearth  of  argument  on  the  Government  side 
could  indeed  hardly  have  been  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  joy  of  the  Government  organs  over  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Charles  Russell.    Mr.  Charles  Russell  is  a  professional 
advocate,  and  excellent  in  his  profession,  and  it  must  go  hard 
with  a  professional  advocate  if  he  cannot  And  something  in 
the  nature  of  an  argument  to  back  his  side  with.    But,  if 
Mr.  Charles  Russell  were  to  produce  in  Court  such  an 
argument  as  his  battle-horse  of  Monday,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  presiding  judge  would  scarcely  feel  it  necessary  to 
call  on  Mr.  Charles  Russell's  learned  friend  on  the  other 
side  for  a  reply.    Mr.  Russell  has  discovered  that  the  pre- 
sent and  proposed  over-representation  of  Ireland  is  quite 
proportional  and  reasonable  if  the  metropolis  be  left  out 
of  the  question.    That  is  to  say,  if  the  capital  of  England, 
with  four  millions  or  so  of  inhabitants,  be  for  the  sake  of 
argument  supposed  not  to  exist,  then  the  rest  of  England 
has  about  enough  members.    The  gratitude  which  Mr. 
Russell's  friends  seem  to  feel  towards  him  for  this  remark- 
able contention  may  certainly  be  shared  by  his  foes.  Or, 
again,  let  the  speeches  be  examined  of  the  member  for 
Stoke  and  the  member  for  Newcastle,  the  most  extraordinary 
pair  of  yoke-fellows  that  Parliament  has  recently  seen.  To 
Mr.  Broadhurst  and  to  Mr.  John  Morley  the  proposed 
Reform  Bill  appears  admirable   and  delightful,  because 
it  may  possibly  result  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Univer- 
sities. It  would  be  a  pardonable  weakness  in  Mr.  Broadhurst 
to  be  jealous  of  institutions  the  benefits  of  which  by  his 
misfortune,  not  his  fault,  he  has  not  experienced.  But, 
though  it  is  decreed  that  Universities  more  than  other 
things  shall  find  foes  in  their  own  households,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  find  Mr.  Morley  in  the  same  tale. 
Whether  these  two  distinguished  Radicals  and  oddly-con- 
joined partners  are  irritated  by  the  accomplishments  or  by 
the  Toryism  of  the  Universities  does  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear, but  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  their  opinion  that 
scholarship  and  Toryism  are  generally  found  together.  This 
opinion  there  is  no  present  occasion  to  combat ;  but  what 
is  most  noteworthy  is  the  ingenuous  concession  in  these,  as 
in  most  other  speeches  on  the  same  side,  that  the  Bill  is 
welcome  because  it  will  or  may  swamp  one  form  of  political 
belief.     No  enemy   who   wished  to  expose  the  purely 
partisan  character  of  the  Bill  could  do  so  more  effectually 
than  these  its  defenders.    To  pass  from  such  utterances  to 
the  speech  by  which  Mr.  Plunket  extorted  expressions  of 
admiration  from  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  is  to  pass  at  once 
from  party  to  patriotism.     It  is  tolerably  certain  that  those 
who  follow  Mr.  Plunket  on  the  other  side  will  pay  him  the 
yet  higher  compliment  of  omitting  to  answer  his  arguments. 

No  better  general  review  of  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment position  could  be  given  than  was  given  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  lively  and  forcible  speech  which  reminded  the 
House  of  Commons  of  days  in  which  it  was  not  thought 
the  chief  requisite  of  a  Parliament  man  that  he  should 
speak  dully  for  one  side  and  vote  vigorously  for  the  other. 
But  Sir  Robert,  if  only  from  the  place  he  occupied  in 
the  order  of  speakers,  could  not  enforce,  as  he  could  have 
done  had  he  spoken  later,  one  singular  consideration  which 
is  suggested  by  the  Government  orations.  Every  Govern- 
ment speaker  has  announced  his  firm  and  cheerful  intention 
to  vote  against  Lord  John  Manners's  Amendment,  which 
deprecates  enfranchisement  without  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  results  in  the  shape  of  redistribution.  Nearly  all 
Government  speakers,  except  members  of  the  Government 
and  Irish  advocates,  have  taken  occasion  to  express  their 
more  or  less  decided  disapproval  of  the  shape  which 
as  r^reshadowed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  redistri- 
bution is  to  take.  That  is  to  say,  as  is  now  usual  with  the 
partisans  of  the  present  Ministry,  these  gentlemen  have 
argued  for  Lord  John  Manners  and  intend  to  vote  against 
him.  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Sellar,  and  Mr.  Grey  added 
their  voices  in  this  sense  to  an  already  respectable  number 
of  utterances  in  the  same  sense  last  week.  This  may,  indeed 
or  rather  will  have  but  little  influence  on  the  division;  but 
it  has  all  the  influence  in  the  world  on  the  argument  •  and 
it  must  immensely  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Upper 
House  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  the  Bill.  It  is  on  record 
that,  T?hile  the  Government  is  tied  to  no  scheme  of  re- 
distribution by  the  present  measure,  the  scheme  which  its 
leader  has  suggested  is  thought  unreasonable,  dangerous, 


and  unjust  by  its  own  most  disinterested  and  therefore 
most  important  supporters.  In  such  a  case  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  those  whom  it  concerns  to  see  that  the  State 
takes  no  damage.  It  was  the  habit  formerly  of  kings  bank- 
rupt in  money  to  debase  the  coin,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
habit  of  Ministers  bankrupt  in  reputation  to  debase  the 
franchise.  Against  the  consequences  of  this  some  better 
security  than  Mr.  Forster's  patriotism  of  statesmen  and 
Mr.  Broadhurst's  unselfishness  of  artisans  may  be  reason- 
ably asked  for. 


THE  WEDNESDAY  JACK-IX-TIIE-BOX. 

WITH  a  respect  for  tradition  not  unworthy  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  mother  of  Parliaments,  the 
House    of   Commons   devoted   last   Wednesday   to  the 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  of  this  Session.    There  is  now  no 
Session  without  its  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  These  forerunners 
of  the  new  slavery  predicted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  are 
become  an  established  institution.     They  appear  Session 
after  Session,  with  some  differences  of  detail,  but  an  essen- 
tial similarity.    Sometimes  we  have  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  in  the  shape  of  a  local  Bill  for  Durham  or  Corn- 
wall, and  sometimes  we  have  the  wedge  in  its  full  dimen- 
sions.   There  is  little  variety  in  the  history  of  these  pious 
Bills.    For  some  years  past  it  has  been  their  fate  to  ap- 
pear, to  be  argued  for  and  against  in  exactly  the  same 
terms.    Mr.  Stevenson's  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sundays  Bill— the  last  as  yet  of  an  unfortunate  race — 
is  the  whole  wedge,  and  has  run  the  usual  course.  Its 
proposer  recommended  it  in  the  usual  style.     He  took 
for  granted  that  the  object  was  good,  and  also  that  it 
could  be  obtained,  and  devoted  his  speech  chiefly  to  in- 
sisting on   the  one  vital  fact   that  a  great  number  of 
people  wished  for  it.    Then  he  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burt, 
who  repeated  the  same  proposition.     Then  the  stock  ar- 
guments for  and  against  were  produced  in  due  Parlia- 
mentary see-saw;  and  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  said 
for  the  tenth  time  that  the  thing  should  be  so  because  the 
people  wished  it— or,  rather,  wherever  the  people  wished 
it— and  also  casually  pointed  out  that  the  Conservatives 
were  very  obstructive,  and  even  rejoiced  in  their  iniquity. 
Finally,  Mr.  Warton— a  just  man,  and  tenacious  of  his 
proposition— talked  the  Bill  out,  amid  cries  of  "Divide  !  " 
"  Divide  !  "    "  That  job  is  done,"  said  the  wicked  boatswain 
in  Captain  Marryat's  story,  when  he  had  completely  cut 
the  throat  of  the  last  of  the  French  prisoners.    That  job  is 
done,  the  House  of  Commons  may  have  thankfully  said  on 
Wednesday,  when,  having  paid  its  due  tribute  to  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  contemporary  stupor, 
it  went  off  hungry  to  dinner. 

By  far  the  most  delightful  thing  about  these  debates  is; 
the  use  of  statistics  on  both  sides.    Successive  speakers 
made  the  most  contradictory  assertions  about  the  same 
things,  and  supported  them  by  figures  of  equal  plausi- 
bility.   Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  Sunday  closing  has  pro- 
moted temperance  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  but 
he  does  not  think  that  the  fall  in  the  number  of  arrests 
is  of  much  a-count.    People   can  get  drunk  at  home, 
only  he  is  quite  sure  they  do  not.    Mr.  Burt,  for  his 
part,  supports  the  movement  because  the  diminution  in 
charges  for  drunkenness  on  the   Sunday  convinces  him 
that  closing  the  public-houses  does   make  people  more 
temperate.    Then  comes  Lord  A.  Percy,  and  shows,  figures 
in  hand,  that  the  number  of  Scotchmen  "run  in"  for 
being  drunk  on  the  Sabbath  increased  by  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four  between  1879  and  1882.    Who  shall  decide  when 
these  doctors  disagree?    Yet  it  does  appear  to  the  mere 
outsider  as  if  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  arrive  at 
some  sort  of  decision  by  a  judicious  use  of  statistics  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  everybody.    There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  diminished 
within  the  last  few  years.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer knows  it,  and  so  does  the  Income-tax  payer.  Now 
it  must  surely  be  possible,  and  even  easy,  for  any  one  who 
has  mastered  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  to  find  out 
whether  the  fall  in  the  amount  of  strong  drink  consumed 
has  been  greatest  where  Sunday  Closing  Bills  are  in  force. 
If  it  is  so,  that  will  not  be  enough  by  itself  to  make  such 
measures  acceptable  ;  but  the  faddists  are  entitled  to  make 
the  most  of  it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 
sobriety  is  greatest  in  England— which  is  possible  — or 
even  pretty  equally  divided  among  the  three  kingdoms- 
winch  is  most  probable— the  necessity  for  Sunday  Closing 
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Bills  may  be  considered  as  disproved.  Nothing,  however 
would  he  more  rash  than  to  suppose  that  we  should 
be  rid  of  Sunday  Closing  Bills  because  they  had  been 
shown  to  be  useless  for  their  avowed  purpose.  As  the 
column  and  a  half  of  the  Times  filled  with  the  list  of 
petitions  in  favour  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  measure  shows, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  support  of  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  country.  The  value  of  the  petitions  is  subject 
to  a  considerable  discount.  It  is,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
which  must  be  odious  to  the  soul  of  the  temperance  party, 
as  easy  as  drink  to  secure  signatures  to  petitions.  A  smart 
tout  can  make  any  number  for  himself;  but  even  when 
they  are  genuine,  they  do  not  necessarily  mean  much. 
Thousands  of  workmen  who  get  their  pot  of  beer  from  the 
public  on  Sunday  will  sign  to  please  the  civil-spoken  gentle- 
man who  asks  them,  and  who  may  put  a  job  in  their  way. 
Then  our  friend  the  bond-fide  traveller  accounts  for  a  good 
deal.  A  Sunday  morning  trip  of  four  miles  or  so  from 
London  will  explain  why.  There  are  scores  of  taverns  at 
about  that  distance  which  are  the  head-quarters  of  a  mob 
on  that  day  of  the  week  all  the  year  round.  Of  course  the 
mob  drinks  and  shouts  and  swears.  It  has  a  female 
camp  following  which  also  drinks  and  shouts  and  swears, 
and  staggers  about  with  babies  in  arms  very  hot  and 
draggletail.  All  this  is  an  unmixed  nuisance  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  except  the  publican.  Moreover,  it  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  London,  but  extends  to  every  con- 
siderable town  in  England.  The  residents  who  heartily 
object  to  being  invaded  by  a  noisy  rabble  once  a  week  are 
of  course  ready  to  sign  petitions  in  favour  of  Sunday 
closing.  They  never  stop  to  think  that  the  measure  which 
would  rid  them  of  these  odious  intruders  would  be  a  serious 
evil  to  thousands  of  honest  and  sober  people. 

These  Bills  are  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  a  kind  of 
legislation  which  is  terribly  common  in  our  time.  To  punish 
the  many  just  as  an  experiment  to  see  whether  you  cannot 
amend  the  few  is  the  sign  of  an  advanced  and  philan- 
thropieal  law-maker  in  this  generation.  Because  some 
17,000  brutes  become  drunk  and  disorderly  on  a  Sunday,  it 
seems  right  to  a  large  party  now  to  impose  disabilities  on 
three  or  four  millions  who  neither  become  drunk  nor 
disorderly.  It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Parliament  that 
it  seems  to  have  an  ideal  slum  in  Whitechapel  befor  e  its 
eyes  whenever  it  is  called  upon  to  legislate  upon  any 
matter  which  can  be  supposed  to  concern  the  poor. 
Members  would  save  themselves  from  talking  a  great  deal 
of  nonsense,  and  from  occasionally  doing  a  good  deal  of 
mischief,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  that  slums 
and  dwellers  in  slums  form  a  small  minority.  The  greater 
part  of  London  and  of  other  large  towns  is  occupied  by  the 
"  poor  "  who  are  not  in  rags  and  who  do  not  pig  ten  in  a 
room.  These  people  may  be  wanting  in  refinement,  they 
sing  music-hall  songs  when  they  feel  merry,  and  have  many 
habits  irritating  to  the  nerves  of  better  educated  persons. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  a  standard  of  respectability 
of  their  own.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  North,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  South  of  England  these 
people  are  drinkers  of  beer  to  a  considerable,  but  not  im- 
moderate, extent.  Mr.  Stevenson's  Bill  would  impose  a 
disability  on  the  whole  of  them,  because  a  few  black  sheep 
among  them  ruin  themselves  by  indulgence  as  it  would 
be  equally  in  their  power  to  do  if  his  proposed  measure 
became  law.  The  details  of  these  Bills  are  matters  of  com- 
paratively little  importance — if  only  for  the  reason  that 
they  could  never  be  enforced  in  London.  The  really 
essential  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  the  most  plau- 
sible am  on.;-  a  host  of  measures  now  brought  forward  which 
would  have  the  effect,  supposing  that  they  could  be  tho- 
roughly carried  out,  of  putting  the  weak  and  cowardly 
and  indolent  part  of  mankind  on  a  level  with  their  supe- 
riors. No  legislation  could  possibly  lead  to  a  result  which 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  that  the  attempt  may  have  the  effect 
of  hampering  the  more  deserving  for  the  sake  of  the  less. 
Quite  apart  from  their  folly  as  practical  measures,  the  whole 
class  of  faddist  Bills  are  morally  detestable. 


ITALY  AND  THE  POPE. 

THE  report  that  the  Pope  had  communicated  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  his  intention  of  leaving  Borne 
appears  to  have  been  unfounded  ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that 
he  referred  to  the  subject  in  a  formal  address  to  the 
Cardinals.    In  the  printed  version  of  his  speech  the  an- 


nouncement is  omitted,  but  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
document  indicates  a  significant  erasure.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Pope's  equanimity  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  late  proceeding  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
Dining  two  or  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
riotous  interference  with  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
Pius  IX.,  the  chronic  antagonism  of  the  two  Courts  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Tiber  has  not  found  open  expression. 
It  is  impossible  that,  as  long  as  he  occupies  the  Vatican,  the 
Pope  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  King  of  Italy  ; 
but  in  ordinary  times  they  contrive  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture.   One  singular  result  of  an  anomalous  arrangement  is 
that  Catholic  princes  are  prevented  from  accepting  Kin<» 
Humbert's  hospitality.    The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  was 
able  as  a  Protestant  bcth  to  visit  the  King  and  to  have  a 
ceremonious  interview  with  the  Pope;   but  the  anomaly 
seems  to  have  been  excused  by  the  invincible  ignorance  of 
heretics.    A  short  time  since  one  of  the  Bavarian  princes, 
with  his  wife,  who  is  an  Austrian  Archduchess,  excused  them- 
selves from  fulfilling  an  engagement  to  visit  the  King 
because  they  had  been  warned  that  they  would  not  be  after- 
wards received  by  the  Pope.    For  the  same  reason  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  down  to  the  present  time  not 
returned  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna.    Though  Leo 
XIII.  is  believed  to  be  a  sensible  man  of  the  world,  he 
may  possibly  derive  satisfaction  from  the  opportunity  of 
proving  that  his  social  authority  has  survived  his  territorial 
sovereignty.    On  the  other  hand,  his  unfriendly  demonstra- 
tions are  from  time  to  time  encountered  by  more  serious 
encroachments  and  rebuffs. 

It  appears  that  ecclesiastical  property  not  absolutely  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  is,  in  consequence  of  modern  legis- 
lation, invested  in  the  Italian  funds.    The  rule  has  recently 
been  applied  to  the  property  of  the  Propaganda  to  the 
amount  of  400,000^.    The  whole  amount  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  trust  fund,  having  been  received  from  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful,  to  be  applied  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  to  missionary  purposes.    The  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, while  it  makes  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
capital  sum,  has,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  con- 
verted the  whole  amount  into  Italian  stock.    If  the  opera- 
tion was  effected  at  the  market  price,  the  Congregation 
and  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  funds  in  dispute 
suffer  no  immediate  loss  ;  but  the  commutation  was,  as  the 
Parliament  well  knew,  in  the  highest  degree  unpalatable  to 
the  Church  authorities,  who  are  probably  not  confident  in 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  Italian  Government.  They 
may  also  regard  with  reasonable  solicitude  the  right  of 
interference  asserted  by  the  State,  and  the  facility  with 
which   at  some  future   time  funded  property  might  be 
sequestered  or  confiscated.    The  Papal  organs  contend,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
is  a  trustee,  not  for  any  section  of  Italian  subjects,  but  for 
the  Catholic  community  throughout  the  world.    There  is  a 
distinction  between  local  endowments  and  subscriptions  for 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  purposes.    The  Italian  Parliament 
itself  has   hitherto   abstained   from   meddling  with  the 
revenue  which  arises  from  the  collection  of  Peter's  pence. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Pope,  his  protest,  however  reason- 
able, is  useless  against  an  adversary  who  has  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  subject  matter  in  dispute.    The  change  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  Holy  See  was  deprived  of  its 
secular  authority  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  its  present  help- 
lessness.    No  European  Government  will  intervene  on 
behalf  of  its  Catholic  subjects  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Propaganda.  Indignant  remonstrances,  though 
they  may  be  conveyed  in  the  choicest  ecclesiastical  Latin, 
are  useless  when  they  are  no  longer  backed  by  force. 

The  Bomau  Court  was  never  credulous  enough  to  believe 
Liberals  and  Protestants  when  they  assured  it  that  the 
spiritual  power  would  derive  fresh  vigour  from  dissociation 
with  temporal  government.  The  Pope  has  lost  more  in  his 
spiritual  capacity  since  the  occupation  of  his  dominions  by 
Italian  troops  than  in  many  previous  centuries.  Much  of  the 
authority  which  he  still  retains  is  connected  with  the  shadow 
of  past  royalty,  which  has  hitherto  been  protected  by  treaties 
and  by  the  survival  of  moribund  traditions.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Pope  has  thought  of  seeking  another  refuge,  he  will 
do  well  to  take  warning  from  recent  experience.  He  is 
still  master  of  the  Aratican,  and  ambassadors  are  accredited 
to  his  Court.  If  he  were  unwise  enough  to  leave  Borne, 
he  could  evidently  no  longer  live  in  Italy  j  and  as  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  country  he  would  be  a  dependent  and 
almost  a  private  person.  Even  if  it  were  for  his  own 
interest  to  seek  a  foreign  asylum,  he  would   regret  the 
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great  relief  which  his  departure  would  cause  to  his  rival. 
The  King  of  Italy,  who  is  still  vexed  by  a  divided 
supremacy  in  his  own  capital,  would  take  care  that  the 
door  was  finally  closed  against  the  Pope's  return.  In 
his  latest  allocution,  as  in  many  similar  declarations  issued 
by  himself  and  his  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.  demonstrates 
with  force  and  pathos  the  loss  which  he  has  suffered  by  the 
abolition  of  his  secular  sovereignty,  or,  in  the  translator's 
odd  version,  of  his  principality,  It  seems  impossible  that 
even  a  Pope  can  still  persuade  himself  that  it  is  possible  to 
recover  his  former  dominions. 

Any  threat  of  leaving  Pome  would  be  addressed  to  deaf 
ears ;  nor  would  Catholic  Governments  be  anxious  to  receive 
an  embarrassing  guest.    The  hospitality  which  Louis  XIV. 
extended  to  James  II.  at  St.  Germains  would  not  now  be 
repeated,  even  in  favour  of  a  dethroned  king  ;  and  the 
Stuarts,  though  they  were  sometimes  troublesome  inmates, 
had  no  means  of  interfering  in  French  politics.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  Austria  might  receive  the  fugitive  Pontiff.  His 
presence  would  certainly  not  be  welcome  in  Spain.  The 
Catholic  States  of  Southern  Germany  are  a  part  of  the 
Empire  which  is  not  especially  favourable  to  ecclesiastical 
pretensions.     French  territory  is  of  course  inaccessible ; 
and  consequently  on  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  there 
seems,  if  the   Vatican  is  abandoned,  to  be  no  available 
residence  except  Austria.     It  is  probably  on  this  ground 
that  busy  newsmongers  circulated  the  rumour  of  an  in- 
direct application  to  the  Court  of  Vienna.     If  the  pro- 
posal had  really  been   made,  though  it   might  possibly 
have  been  accepted,  it  would  not  have  been  cordially  re- 
ceived. ^  There  might  formerly  have  been  some  competition 
among  Catholic  potentates  for  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
the  influence  of  a  protector  over  Papal  policy;  but  the  Holy 
See  has  in  the  present  day  little  means  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  any  favoured  State.     The  alliance  on  which 
Austria  principally  relies  is  that  of  a  Power  which  is  essen- 
tially, though  not  exclusively,  Protestant.    It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  on  consideration  of  so  many  objections  to  any 
continental  residence,  amateur  advisers  should  recommend 
to  the  Pope  the  choice  of  an  insular  refuge.    It  is  assumed 
that  the  indiscriminate  hospitality  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  nation  would  not  be  withheld  from  the  most 
unexpected  guest. 

If  the  island  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  comer,  it 
cannot  be  disputed  that  Malta  offers  many  attractions.  The 
climate  suits  Italian  constitutions;  there  are  no  resident 
prmces  to  compete  in  dignity  with  the  Head  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  native  population  is  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  with  primitive  and  almost  pagan  devotion.    In  no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  priesthood  more  numerous  and 
more  sympathetic  with  popular  prejudice.     If  the  Pope 
were  compelled  to  leave  Pome,  and  if  he  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  residence,  he  would  almost  certainly  settle  at 
Malta  under  the  protection  of  the  most  tolerant  of  Govern- 
ments.   If  the  contingency  occurs,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
no  English  Government  will  for  a  moment  entertain  any 
application  of  the  kind.    Though  Malta  is  of  small  extent, 
it  is  a  military  and  naval  .station  of  the  first  importance; 
and  the  civil  and  military  representatives  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  have  no  rivals  in  rank  or  power.    It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  defensibility  of  the  great  fortress  might  in 
some  cases,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  population.    For  many  years  after  the  occupation  of 
the  island  the  inhabitants  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
English  Government ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mistakes 
of  well-meaning  Colonial  Ministers,  there  has  since  been  some 
alienation.    As  it  was  impossible  to  employ  the  indigenous 
Arabic,  the  use  of  Italian  instead  of  English  was  unwisely 
encouraged,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  influence  of 
the  priesthood.    At  a  later  time  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglican  bishopric  offended  the  clergy  so  for  that  they 
withdrew  in  great  measure  from  social  intercourse  with  the 
English  officials  and  residents.    If  the  Pope  were  resident 
m  Malta,  the  priests  would  teach  the  population  to  regard 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  prefer  his  interests  to  those 
of  a  schismatic  Government.    Experience  has  shown  that 
little  advantage  is  to  be  derived  even  from  the  sincere  good 
will  of  the  Pope.    The  Irish,  who  have  lately  complained 
of  his  interference  in  political  affairs,  would  on  plausible 
grounds  repudiate  his  authority  if  they  could  represent  him 
as  a  dependent  on  English  hospitality. 


A  GOSSIP'S  APOLOGY. 

1VTO  one,  except  perhaps  Lord  Lonsdale,  is  much  to  be 
-L 1  congratulated  on  the  result  of  the  Lonsdale  libel  case. 
Mr.  Yates,  the  editor  of  the  World,  has  been  sentenced  to 
four  months'  imprisonment,  and  has  also  received  the  vials 
of  the  wrath  of  Lord  Coleridge.  No  man  can  enjoy  being 
scolded,  and  Mr.  Yates  may  remember  the  negro  who 
objected  to  preaching  and  flogging  when  inflicted  simul- 
taneously. The  law's  delays  may  do  something  for  Mr. 
Yates,  but  his  sentence  will  not  put  down  the  kind  of 
journalism  which  he  revived  in  England.  Perhaps  editors 
and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  (who  now  write  false  slanders 
for  a  few  shillings)  will  be  a  little  more  cautious,  that 
is  all.  Lord  Coleridge,  again,  can  scarcely  be  felicitated 
on  his  speech,  or  iecture,  or  sermon,  or  address,  or  what- 
ever the  oration  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence  is  to 
be  called.  If  the  eloquent  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
had  ever  been  obliged  to  utter  doom  on  a  malefactor  in 
public,  he  might  have  spoken  more  or  less  in  the  style  of 
Lord  Coleridge.  He  might  have  remembered  to  talk 
about  the  Areopagitica  and  the  free  air  of  England. 
Happily,  Sir  Frederick  Leigiiton  has  only  to  speak  on 
pleasant  occasions,  when  a  little  rhetoric  and  literary 
flourish  are  perfectly  in  keeping.  They  are  not  so  well  in 
keeping  on  occasions  like  that  which  Lord  Coleridge  has 
recently  "  improved." 

If  neither  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  nor  Mr.  Yates 
has  been  fortunate,  what  shall  we  say  for  the  Pall  Mull 
Gazette  ?  That  journal  has  been,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  says  of  the  modern  spirit,  "on  many  thousand 
"  lines."  It  gave  up  a  somewhat  acrid  Socialism  when  Mr. 
George  appeared  in  England,  and  started  as  a  kind  of' 
society  journal,  minus  society.  Interviews  with  archbishops, 
with  pedestrians,  with  sculptors  of  accidental  notoriety^ 
now  adorn  its  columns.  Perhaps,  if  archbishops  and  pedes- 
trians like  this  kind  of  thing  (and  they  seem  to  like  it),  no 
one  has  any  right  to  throw  stones  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
But  a  little  grain  of  conscience  makes  that  journal  pub- 
lish «  A  Plea  for  Tittle-Tattle."  Lord  Coleridge  denounced 
the  love  of  personalities  which  gives  the  World,  he  says,  a 
large  circulation,  though  somehow,  the  print  at  the  same 
time  only  appeals  to  "a  small  minority  of  a  privileged 
"  class."  If  curiosity  about  "  attenuated  personalities  "  be 
a  mean  miserable  passion,  then  to  a  mean  miserable  passion 
people  who  publish  personalities  are  catering.  The  apology 
is  that  curiosity  about  personal  details  is  neither  miserable 
nor  mean.  This  apology  is  not  set  forth  with  much  heartiness 
or  consistency.  The  writer  declares  that  "  served  him  right 
"  is  the  popular  verdict  "  on  Mr.  Yates,  and  that  the  public 
would  like  to  hear  "deep  calling  unto  deep,  Henry  to 
"  Edmund  "  (as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it)  from  adjacent  dungeons. 
Almost  the  next  remark  is  that  "  every  one  must  sympa- 
"  thize  with  Mr.  Yates  in  his  solitary  cell "  (where,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Yates  is  not  yet).  If  every  one  says,  "  Serve 
"  him  right,"  why  must  every  one  sympathize  with  him  % 

The  Pall  Mall's  own  defence  of  its  tattle  is  that  neither 
foolish  vanity  nor  abject  curiosity  impels  people  to  want 
to  know  all  about  the  "heroes  of  the  hour."     Is  the 
curiosity  abject  or  not  which  feeds  on  the  Pall  Mall's  para- 
graphs as  to  Mr.  Lawes  drinking  hot  soup  out  of  a  jug,  or 
concerning  Mr.  Verheyden  and  his  wife,  who  very  wisely 
sent  "our  representative  "  about  his  business  1    Not  caring 
personally  whether  Mr.  Weston  has  corns,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
cares,  or  whether  Mr.  Lawes  absorbs  soup  without  using  a 
spoon,  we  confess  that  the  inquisitiveness  which  does  revel 
in  such  details  appears  to  us  undignified.    We  are  not 
mollified  even  by  a  sketch  of  an  image  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Albany's  child,  "  The  Royal  Orphan  "    These  things  are 
matters  of  taste,  and  perhaps  need  no  apology.    It  is  not  a 
sin  or  a  crime  to  advertise  one  sculptor,  and  tell  us  how 
another  drinks  soup.    But  the  action,  whatever  its  ethical 
value,  is  not  justified  by  the  fact  that  people  talk  gossip  in 
society.    They  do  not,  at  least,  talk  it  to  make  monev. 
They  do  not  make  it  a  profession  to  wait  on  archbishops 
and  plaintiffs  and  pedestrians.    To  do  so,  we  repeat,  is  no 
crime.    To  print  a  sketch  of  a  Royal  Orphan  is  not  wicked. 
But  will  any  one  say  that  it  is  conduct  which  at  once  re- 
commends itself  to  a  man  of  delicacy?    "Delicacy,  where 
"have  I  heard  that  word?"  said  the  conscience-smitten 
Leo  Adolescens  ;  "  it  was  before  I  wrote  in  that  infernal 
"  paper."    Leo  did  not  refer  in  this  profane  way  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  in  those  far-off  years  published  no 
interviews  nor  Royal  Orphans.     And,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  thinks  that  Anselm  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  its 
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day,  its  own  conscience  ought  to  be  like  a  sea  at  rest. 
Besides,  there  is  always  the  plea  of  the  man  who 
kept  the  mongoose,  and  set  it  on  to  torture  rats.  "  The 
"  defendant  alleged,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  obliged 
"  to  give  the  rats  to  the  animal  in  order  to  attract  customers 
"  to  his  shop."  The  Pall  Mall  also  is  "  obliged  to  give 
"  rats  to  the  animal  " — to  that  "  great  animal  the  public  " — 
in  order  "  to  attract  customers  to  its  shop."  That  is  the 
humour  of  it. 


THE  CINCINNATI  RIOTS. 

THIS  week's  telegrams  from  the  United  States  report 
another  sign  of  the  undiminished  vitality  of  one  of 
the  most  typical  of  American  institutions.  An  attempt  to 
execute  Lynch-law  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made  at  Cincin- 
nati. There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  story, 
except  the  extent  of  the  disturbance.  There  have  been 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they  have 
produced  some  popular  ill-feeling.  Judges,  lawyers,  and 
juries  have  been  suspected,  more  or  less  plausibly,  of  not 
doing  their  duty.  It  has  become  a  general  belief  that 
criminals  who  happened  to  possess  money  were  sure  of 
impunity.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing,  at  present,  how 
far  this  opinion  is  justified  by  the  facts.  The  miscarriages 
of  justice  which  are  said  to  have  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  do  not  appear  very  gross  when 
compared  with  the  habitual  practice  of  some  European 
countries.  A  boy  who  confessed  to  having  murdered  his 
employer  was  only  condemned  for  manslaughter,  and  an 
equally  light  sentence  was  passed  on  a  negro  who  killed  a 
■whole  family  in  order  to  sell  their  corpses  to  the  doctors.  If 
these  are  fair  examples  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Cincinnati 
law  courts,  they  may  be  readily  acquitted  of  doing  worse 
than  the  judges  and  juries  of  Italy,  Belgium,  or  France 
"when  it  is  in  a  humanitarian  frame  of  mind.  At  the  out- 
side they  have  only  been  too  lenient.  Neither  do  cases  of 
this  sort  give  any  evidence  of  corruption.  The  precocious 
office-boy  and  the  negro  who  bettered  the  instruction  of 
Burke  and  Hare  can  scarcely  have  been  persons  in  suffi- 
ciently affiuent  circumstances  to  give  bribes.  The  people 
of  Cincinnati  were,  however,  justly  of  opinion  that  they 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows.  Probably  there  have 
been  greater  scandals  than  these ;  and  at  last  an  exception- 
ally bad  murderer  was  allowed  to  escape  his  proper  punish- 
ment. Then  the  patience  of  the  more  austere  among  the 
citizens  came  to  an  end.  In  the  usual  American  way,  they 
held  an  indignation  meeting  and  passed  resolutions.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  this  seemed  tame  to  a  portion  of  those 
present,  and  they  proceeded,  also  in  the  usual  American 
way,  to  lynch  the  offenders.  That,  at  least,  was  their 
intention  ;  but  the  force  of  police  at  the  gaol  was 
strong  enough  to  make  a  fight,  though  not  to  suppress 
the  riot  at  once.  Then  things  followed  their  nal  ural  course. 
The  mob  was  angered  by  an  opposition  which  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  cow  it,  and  grew  very  violent,  Arms 
■were  procured,  shots  were  fired,  blood  was  spilt.  The 
rioters  were  furious  at  the  severe  measures  taken  against 
the  exercise  of  a  traditional  American  privilegi  finally 
Cincinnati  had  to  be  occupied  by  a  little  army  of  militia, 
and  two  hundred  or  more  persons  killed  ai  ounded 
before  order  was  restored.  The  police  were  able  to  save  the 
imprisoned  murderers  from  murder  at  the  h  mds  of  the 
populace,  but  Lynch-law  was  not  wholly  defeated.  In  the 
course  of  the  disturbance  the  law  courts,  which  were  nowise 
responsible  for  the  alleged  miscarriages  of  justice  committed 
in  them,  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  in  ei  ests  of  the 
whole  community  seriously  damaged  by  the  destruction  of 
a  number  of  important  documents.  By  this  wholesome 
clearance  a  heavy  expense  will  be  entailed  on  (  incinnati  for 
the  buildings  which  must  be  restored,  and  fchi  offending 
'  lawyers  will  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  remunerative 
work  for  some  years  to  come.  Such  is  the  ju  tice  of  the 
'  sovereign  people  when  it  sits  as  mob. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  inclined  to  try 
and  make  the  best  of  this  ugly  business,  the;  can  find 
quite  enough  in  it  to  encourage  them.  It  is  certainly 
better  to  find  a  mob  rioting  in  favour  of  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  rather  than  for  the  contrary  motive. 
Then,  too,  the  police,  and,  with  the  excep  ion  of  one 
regiment,  the  militia,  on  whom  the  task  of  restoring  order 
mainly  fell,  did  their  duty  bravely,  and  were  well  supported 
by  the  law-abiding  part  of  the  citizens.  Disorder  of  this 
sort  does  far  less  harm  in  the  long  run  than  the  Jew-baiting 


which  has  been  going  on  over  half  Europe  during  the  last 
few  years.  But  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  lowered  their  standard  to  the 
level  of  Russia  or  Hungary.  It  will  be  left  to  the  more 
unwise  sort  of  their  admirers  in  England  to  discover 
that  lynching  riots  are  admirable  things  in  themselves. 
The  Americans  will  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
approve  the  pretentious  twaddle  that  street  riots  are  "a 
"  good  sign  of  the  healthy  nature  of  American  demo- 
"  cracy."  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lead  a  crowd  of 
angry  men  into  violence  in  any  part  of  the  world  and 
under  any  form  of  government.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
beginning,  which  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  accident,  and 
the  temporary  absence  of  an  armed  force  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  street- 
fighting  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  and  at  home  in  Lanca- 
shire. It  is  barely  twelve  months  ago  since  the  in- 
habitants of  Hounslow  rehearsed  the  Cincinnati  disturb- 
ance on  a  small  scale.  What  really  is  a  proof  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  society  in  the  United  States  is  that  dis- 
turbances of  any  serious  kind  occur  so  seldom.  Much  of 
the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  and  newly  settled.  There 
has  always  been  a  section  in  which  every  man  has  had  to 
trust  mainly  to  his  own  courage  to  defend  his  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  practice  of  carrying  arms  is  indulged  in  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  Adventurers  and  refugees  from  all  the 
world  find  their  way  to  the  States,  and  yet,  in  the  presence 
of  all  these  elements  and  occasions  for  disorder,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  are  very  ill  armed.  It  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  peace  could 
not  be  kept  for  forty- eight  hours  in  many  of  the  most 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  if  the  police  and  the  army  were  as 
weak  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

The  events  at  Cincinnati  are  none  the  less  calculated 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  reflect  seriously 
on  the  dangers  which  are  beginning  to  threaten  them.  It 
has  hitherto  been  their  accepted  principle  that  the  force  of 
their  government  is  due  to  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  the 
citizens.  They  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  supply  the 
authorities  with  the  large  armed  power  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  Europe.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  has  been 
so  great  and  so  rapid  that  they  have  been  able  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  would  always  escape  the  evils  common 
to  other  nations.  They  have  been  so  little  governed  that 
they  have  been  able  to  endure  abuses  in  administration 
which  appear  intolerable  when  they  are  described.  It  has 
long  been  obvious  that  this  is  a  condition  of  things  which 
could  not  possibly  endure.  As  the  country  fills  up  and  the 
cities  grow  in  size,  the  business  of  administration  becomes 
complicated  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  Already  the  mass  of  the  citizens  who 
were  long  content  to  let  what  little  government  they  had 
misbehave  at  discretion  in  small  matters,  because  they 
were  well  aware  of  their  power  to  have  their  own  way 
if  they  chose  to  exert  it,  are  beginning  to  find  that  this 
careless  good  humour  cannot  be  safely  shown  any  longer. 
The  riots  at  Cincinnati  should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
folly  of  allowing  abuses  to  go  on  unchecked  till  they  become 
an  excuse  for  disorder,  and  it  ought  by  this  time  also  to  be 
tolerably  plain  to  everybody  in  the  LTnited  States  that  their 
Governments  are  not  properly  armed  to  deal  with  the 
elements  of  anarchy  now  collected  in  the  great  cities.  The 
Cincinnati  riots  would  have  been  stopped  at  once  if  the 
municipal  authorities  could  have  disposed  of  a  few  hundred 
armed  men  on  an  emergency,  for  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  details  received  up  to  the  present,  the  disturb- 
ance was  almost  accidental.  A  dense  city  population  is 
always  capable  of  becoming  a  mob,  and  may  be  set  in 
action  by  well-meaning  people  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  the  most  fatal  results.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  well-meaning  people  lose  their  in- 
fluence as  soon  as  the  first  shot  is  fired.  With  the 
necessity  of  arming  their  Governments  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  find  that  there  is  associated  the  duty  of 
watching  the  administration  vigilantly.  The  old  days  of 
easy  tolerance  are  coming  to  an  end  for  them,  and  the 
present  and  the  next  generation  will  be  amply  occu- 
pied on  the  work  of  internal  reform.  The  task  will 
be  by  no  means  difficult.  The  evils  to  be  remedied  lie 
mostly  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  removed  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  courage,  some  tact,  and  a  good  deal  of  patience. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  work  will  be 
done.  In  spite  of  follies  and  errors  in  detail,  the  States 
have  hitherto  been  governed  with  remarkable  good  sense  in 
essentials.    Nothing  is  needed  to  secure  the  making  of  the 
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necessary  reforms  except  the  general  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  that  should  be  produced  by  this  last  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  dangerous  elements  in  the  great 
cities. 


ETHICS  OF  PLAGIARISM. 

rTHIOUGH  the  Americans  are  less  successful,  if  not  less 
-L   earnest,  than  we  could  wish  in  their  supervision  of 
Irish  dynamitards,  they  have  a  lively  detective  force  to 
watch  over  English  errors.    Our  literary  sins  are  at  once 
found  out  and  proclaimed  on  the  housetop.    Not  lon<*  since 
an  American  critic  discovered  that  an  English  novelist  had 
borrowed  a  dab  of  "  local  colour  "  from  some  obscure  and 
forgotten  description  of  the  Southern  States.    A  hue-and- 
cry  was  raised,  as  if  the  unlucky  author  had  stolen  a 
whole  plot,  or  had  written  a  tale  and  attributed  its  author- 
ship to  some  famous  man  of  letters  deceased.    Now  a  much 
more  curious  example  of  plagiarism  or  coincidence  has  been 
"  smelt  out,"  as  the  Zulus  say,  and  all  the  pack  of  literary 
beagles  is  in  full  cry  after  Mr.  Charles  Keade.  The 
"  Master,"  as  he  has  been  enthusiastically  stvled  by  a  dis- 
tinguished contemporary,  can  on  all  occasions  make  his 
hand  keep  his  head.    Mr.  Reade  is  never  slow  to  descend 
into  the  arena  of  controversy.    Often  challenged,  he  pitches 
his  hat  into  the  ring  and  follows  it  with  alacrity.    Pro-  ! 
bably  he  has  his  sufficient  reply.    In  the  meanwhile,  the  | 
charges  urged  against  him  afford  material  for  a  very  pretty 
quarrel. 

Mr.  Reade  has  published,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  a  story 
of  which  we  confess  that  we  have  only  read  the  second  i 
number.    The  tale  is  called  "  The  Picture."    Some  one  is  I 
struck  with  a  portrait,  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  where  he  is 
a  visitor,  and  the  story  of  the  portrait  is  told  by  the  Cure  1 
We  learn  that  the  painting  represents  a  Mile,  de  Groucy'  I 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Groucy,  and  that  this  lady  ' 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  married  a  peasant  named  i 
.Flaubert.    This  mesalliance  was  the  result  of  advanced 
opinions,  and  much  reading  of  Rousseau.    Naturally  the 
family  of  Mile,  de  Groucy  cast  her  off,  and  the  lady  lived 
in  the  hut  of  her  peasant  lord.    The  peasant  annoyed  his 
noble  wife  by  losing  his  money  at  cards;  she  irritated  him 
by  scolding ;  he  struck  her,  and  she  stabbed  him  to  death 
The  Cure  happened  to  witness  this  distressing  affair  ■  and 
"  the  champion  of  all  those  parts  lay  on  his  own  floor 
surrounded  by  the  jugs,  and  mugs,  and  plates  he  had  won 
by  conquering  the  other  Samsons  of  the  district,  felled  by 
a  woman's  hand,  armed  with  a  bare  bodkin."    A  jury  was 
so  moved  by  the  patrician  dignity  of  the  widow  Flaubert 
that  she  escaped  with  two  years'  seclusion  in  a  religious 
house     Here  she  saw  the  error  of  her  ways,  but  remained 
alter  her  release,  in  obscurity.    Finally  one  Catherine  an 
old  woman  about  the  place,  died,  and  the  Cure  then  revealed 
that  the  faithful  Catherine  had  been  the  widow  Flaubert 
nee  de  Groucy.    The  moral  is  that  young  ladies  of  rank 
should  not  read  Rousseau,  should  not  marry  peasants,  and 
should  be  very  careful  with  their  bodkins. 

Perhaps  the  narrative  does  not  seem  very  striking  or 
marvellous  to  the  reader.    It  is  not  the  kind  of  brilliant 
idea  that  an  amateur  really  could  not  keep  his  hands  off 
if  he  found  it  in  the  possession  of  another.    Yet  this  tale— 
the   series   of  situations   and  the  characters— has  been 
wandering  over  the  world  like  some  ancient  myth  found  in 
the  remotest  lands.    A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  (the 
New  York  paper)  had  read  this  story  in  the  Month,  and 
also  in  Littells  Living  Age,  in  1869.     In  Littell's 
Living  Age  the  story  was  said  to  be  derived  from  "  the 
trench.     A  good  deal  of  conjectural  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played in  the  effort  to  show  that  the  tale  had  originally 
been  written  by  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.    These  sug- 
gestions came  from  the  cultured  city  of  Michigan  But 
Boston  is  a  great  deal  wiser  than  Michigan  in  literarv 
matters.    In  the  Nation  for  March  20  a  Bostonian  an- 
nounces that  the  story  in  Littell's  Living  Age  (called 
"  The  Portrait  in  My  Uncle's  Dining-Room  ")  <<  is  a  literal 
1  translation  from  Mile,  de  Malepeire,  by  Mme.  Reybaud 
(Pans,  1856)."    Next  conies  to  judgment  Miss  C  J 
Marshall,  in  the  Academy.    This  lady  recognizes  in  Mr' 
Reade's  Mile,  de  Groucy  the  Mile,  de  Malepeire  of  Mme' 
Reybaud.    The  tale  was  also  brought  out,  it  seems,  in  the 
bt.  James  s  Magazine  for  1867,  and  has  been  detected  there 
by  an  active  agent  who  writes  to  the  Boston  Literary 
World     This  one  story,  then,  has  many  names—  Wliere  lie 
Hound  Her,  The  Portrait  in  My  Uncle's  Lining -Room 


Mile  de  Malepeire,  and,  if  Mr.  Reade's  assailants  do  not 
grossly  wrong  him,  The  Picture. 

«  All  the  stories  have  been  told  already,"  according  to 
Mr.   Howells,   and    the   fate    of  this   legend  certainly 
suggests  that  new  ideas  and  new  plots  are  very  rare  We 
must  believe  them  to  be  so  scarce  that  either  great  wits 
naturally  jump  to  and  annex  the  same  set  of  ideas,  or  that 
there  is  a  plentiful  lack  of  international  literary  honesty. 
The  ethics  of  plagiarism  ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  fix.  If 
we  might  set  up  as  casuists,  we  would  venture  to  propose 
three  lenient  rules  which  would  clear  many  great  men  now 
falsely  accused  of  plagiarism.    In  the  first  place,  we  would 
permit  any  great  modern  artist  to  recut  and  to  set  anew  the 
literary  gems  of  classic  times  and  of  the  middle  ages.  Thus 
Virgil  had  a  right  to  all  he  conveyed  from  Homer  and  from 
Afollonius,  nor  can  Lucretius  be  blamed  for  his  adaptation 
of  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Odyssey  about  the  homes  of 
the  gods.  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  the  same  way,  might 
blamelessly,  as  openly,  adapt  from  Menander,  or  Theocritus 
take  the  theme  of  the  Adoniazasm  from  Sophron.  The 
Roman  Comedians  did  not  stamp  themselves  as  plagiarists; 
j  they  only  took,  quite  consciously,  a  secondary  rank.  On 
this  principle  the  Laureate's  unnumbered  borrowings  from 
Virgil,  Homer.  Dante,  are  all  as  fair  as  they  are  charmino-. 
England  is  richer,  the  ancients  are  not  poorer,  and  the 
scholar  wins  a  double  delight  in  the  pleasures  of  comparison 
and  reminiscence. 

_  Our  second  rule  would  be  that  all  authors  have  an  equal 
right  to  the  stock  situations  which  are  the  common  store 
of  humanity.    Homer  was  not  the  first  to  tell  the  tale  of 
the  Cyclops  and  of  the  wiles  of  Circe.    The  avaricious 
father,  the  cunning  servant,  the  spendthrift  son,  the  infants 
changed  at  nurse,  the  hero  (rumoured  to  be  drowned)  who 
returns  m  perfect  health,  the  sprained  ankle,  the  infuriated 
bull,  and  so  forth— every  one  may  make  them  his  own  who 
cannot  think  of  anything  better.    No  one  thinks  the  worse 
of  I (Uled  Back  because  the  idea  has  been  used  by  Xavier 
de  Monti;  pin  in  Le  Mcdecin  des  Folks,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  Lord  Lytton  in  the  Strange  Story.    Any  man 
who  can  make  old  situations  as  good  as  new  has  a  perfect 
right,  hke  Molikre,  to  take  his  own  where   he  finds 
it,  just  as  Charles  de  Bernard,  in  Un  Homme  Serieux, 
makes  us  laugh  again  over  an  incident  used  in  L'Bcole 
des  iemmes.     No  man  has  any  original  copyright  in  or 
claim  to  the  common  property  of  humanity.    We  may 
find  the  oldest  extant  examples  of  certain  dramatic  situa- 
tions m  Hesiod  or  in  the  Rig  Veda ;  but  they  are  far 
older  than  these  authorities,  and  have  found  their  way 
wherever  men  amuse  themselves  with  romances.  Finally 
we  presume  that  an  author  has  a  right  to  borrow  or 
buy  an  idea  if  he  frankly  acknowledges  the  transaction, 
as  Thackeray  did  in  the  case  of  The  Bedford  Row  Con- 
spvracy.     Crime  begins  when  an  author,  or  rather  an 
adapter,  tries  to  hide  his  conveyance  of  another  man's 
goods  and  to  churn  something  more  than  the  merit  of  a 
skilled  cobbler  or  translator. 

Outside  these  limits,  which  seem  wide  enough,  direct 
plagiarism  begins.    It  may  be  asked  whether  a  man  can 
plagiarize  from  himself?    Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  the  greatest 
of  purely  -  sensational  "  English  novelists,  repeated  in 
various  essays  the  main  idea  of  Uncle  Silas.  Apparently 
he  was  trying  to  work  his  notions  up  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, which  in  Uncle  Silas  he  found  at  last,  to  the  shud- 
dering delight  of  his  readers.    M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey 
that  fertile  novelist,  has  certainly  stolen  from  his  own 
LpmgleRose  a  true  which  he  uses  in  his  new  and  thrilling 
Margot  la  Balafrce.    The  man  who  loses  his  way  in  Paris° 
and  helps  a  stranger  to  carry  a  chair  which  is  found  to 
conta.n  a  dead  body,  opens  the  plot  in  the  story  of  the 
Restoration  as  in  the  story  of  to-day.    To  make  a  mysterv 
hinge   on  somnambulism   is   as  old   as    The   Spectre  of 
lappington,  and  who  knows  how  much  older  ?  Mr  Wilkie 
Collins^  employs   the   true  in    The  Moonstone,  and  M 
c  ortune  du  Loisgobey  in  L' Affaire  Matapan.  It  is  difficult' 
however,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  M.  Boisgobey  ploughed 

PA \        uT  PA™'81h«f«  ln       diving-bell  passages  of 
L  Affaire  Matapan  and   Une   Affaire  Mysterieuse.  Mr 
Payn  s  1  erfoct  Treasure,  where  the  romance  of  the  diving- 
bell  is  well  worked,  is  earlier  than  either  of  these  books  by 
M.  du  Boisgobey      But  the  crime  would  be  at  best  I 
peccadillo  compared  with  boldly  driving  off  a  whole  story 
plot,  characters  and  all,  out  of  the  French  across  into  the 
American  marches.    Mr.  Reade's  novel  differs  from  that  of 
Mme.  Reybaud  in  details.    For  example,  in  both  stories 
come  the  incidents  of  letting  the  husband's  soup  cool  and 
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heating  his  sabots  with  ashes.  But  Mr.  Reade's  lady  stabs 
her  husband  with  a  bodkin,  after  he  has  struck  her,  while 
Mme.  Keybaud's  girl  slays  her  lord  in  bed,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  is  the  more  deeply  stained  culprit  of  the  pair. 
What  the  explanation  of  the  resemblance  may  be  we  shall 
doubtless  learn  in  good  time. 


LUNATICS  AND  THE  LAW. 

IT  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  open  a  formal 
attack  upon  the  Lunacy  Laws,  except  at  a  moment 
when  the  public  happened  to  be  strongly  excited  by  the 
opportune  discovery  of  some  case  of  gross  violation  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  But  the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  so  bad 
that  no  occasion  of  calling  attention  to  it  ought  to  be  alto- 
gether passed  by,  and  just  now  there  is  such  an  occasion. 
There  has  been  a  slight  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
owing  to  the  observations  of  the  judge  in  the  Weldon  case, 
and  to  the  appearance  of  some  articles  in  two  evening 
pa} n'  s.  It  is  not  an  interest  that  promises  to  have 
any  solid  result,  but  it  is  only  by  making  the  most 
of  these  momentary  stirrings  of  the  public  conscience 
that  things  can  ever  be  altered  for  the  better.  Nothiug  can 
be  simpler,  one  would  say,  than  the  principles  on  which  a 
Lunacy  Law  ought  to  be  based.  There  are  two  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against,  the  consignment  to  an  asylum  of  a  man 
who  is  sane,  and  the  detention  of  a  man  who  has 
become  sane  ;  and  the  arrangements  at  present  in  force 
make  no  real  provision  against  either  of  them.  Any  one  may 
be  handed  over  to  the  proprietor  of  a  licensed  madhouse,  on 
production  of  an  order  signed  ordinarily  perhaps  by  a  near 
relation  or  intimate  friend,  but  in  case  of  need  by  an  entire 
stranger,  if  only  he  has  seen  the  alleged  lunatic  within  a 
month  from  the  date  of  the  order.  The  defenders  of  the 
present  law  plead  that  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  order  to 
be  signed  by  any  one  under  the  sun,  because  without  this 
liberty  there  would  be  no  way  of  dealing  with  urgent  cases. 
A  man  may  go  mad  when  he  is  away  from  all  his  friends, 
staying  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  puts  it,  at  a  lodg- 
ing-house, the  landlord  of  which  knows  nothing  about  him. 
In  this  event,  it  is  contended,  the  landlord  of  the  lodging- 
house  is  the  right  person,  and  the  only  person,  to  sign 
the  order.  Otherwise  time  would  be  lost  in  hunting  up 
some  relation  or  friend,  and  murder  or  suicide  might  take 
place  before  one  could  be  found.  The  order  of  admission  j 
must  be  accompanied  by  two  medical  certificates,  and  it 
might  be  thought  that,  since  no  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  the  issue  of  the  order,  some  test  of  qualifica- 
tion, or  at  the  least  of  official  character,  would  be  de- 
manded from  the  doctor.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
No  special  knowledge  of  mental  disorder  is  required.  Any 
two  doctors  will  do,  so  long  as  they  are  doctors  and 
have  the  requisite  certificates  to  show.  The  only  other 
condition  that  they  must  satisfy  is  that  they  are  not  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  one  another  or  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  asylum  to  whom  the  order  is  addressed.  But 
they  may  be  connected  in  all  manner  of  ways  with  the 
person  by  whom  the  order  is  signed.  He  may  have  bribed 
them  to  give  certificates  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
either  exaggerated  or  invented,  and  so  long  as  they  keep 
their  own  counsel  he  and  they  are  perfectly  safe.  He  was  I 
alarmed  by  symptoms  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  alleged  j 
lunatic,  and  he  called  in  two  doctors  who  decided  that  it  [ 
was  not  safe  to  leave  him  any  longer  at  large.  Where  is  the  1 
weak  point  in  this  plea  1  Nowhere  except  in  the  consciences  ! 
of  the  man  who  signed  the  order  and  of  the  doctors  who  gave  ! 
the  certificates.  They  may  know  that  order  and  certificates  i 
alike  owe  their  being  to  purely  mercenary  considerations, 
but  they  may  safely  defy  any  one  else  to  prove  it  against 
them.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  says  that  when  the  order  is 
signed  by  a  stranger  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  inquire 
most  carefully  into  the  circumstances.  But  the  danger 
of  false  imprisonment  probably  arises  much  more  often  in 
cases  where  the  order  is  signed  by  the  nearest  relation.  It 
is  not  even  necessary  to  credit  this  relation  with  the  inten- 
tion of  shutting  up  a  sane  person.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
eccentricitjr  which  does  not  amount  to  lunacy,  and  a  great 
deal  of  lunacy  which  does  not  justify  the  consignment  of  the 
patient  to  a  madhouse.  He  will  give  less  trouble  and  be 
better  cared  for  in  an  asylum  than  he  can  possibly 
be  out  of  one — this  is  how  the  relation  puts  the  case 
to  himself — so  to  an  asylum  he  must  go.  If  a  man  is  at 
all  eccentric,  things  can  probably  be  told  of  him  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  madness, 


even  by  doctors,  when  these  doctors  have  no  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  mad  cases. 

All  this  would  not  matter  if  the  asylum  to  which  a 
lunatic  is  sent  were  kept  by  public  authority,  and  not  by  a 
private  proprietor.  In  that  case  the  mischief  would  be 
over  so  soon  as  the  doors  had  opened  to  receive  the  patient. 
The  superintendent  and  the  doctors  would  all  be  public 
officers,  and  they  would  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
keeping  a  patient  who  was  not  mad,  or  one  who,  having 
been  mad,  was  mad  no  longer.  Even  if  the  doctors 
of  private  asylums  were  public  officers,  things  would  be 
better  than  they  are.  Whatever  the  proprietor  might  make 
out  of  his  patients  while  they  remained  with  him,  the  date 
of  their  departure  would  be  fixed  by  an  independent  autho- 
rity. But  the  proprietor  or  one  of  the  proprietors  is  him- 
self the  doctor.  If  a  patient  is  profitable,  it  rests  wholly 
with  the  man  who  profits  by  him  to  determine  whether  he 
is  fit  to  leave.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  says  that  "  all  the 
"  proprietors  and  superintendents  of  asylums  in  England 
"  are  actuated  by  one  motive — the  welfare  of  their  patients 
"  and  their  restoration  to  a  sound  state  of  mind  and 
"  body."  Dr.  Winslow's  ready  belief  in  his  profession 
is  touching.  It  is  the  one  flock  upon  earth  in  which 
there  are  no  black  sheep.  But  this  miraculous  strength 
of  faith  is  not  commonly  to  be  attained.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  conviction  that  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  lunatic  asylums,  as  among  mankind  generally, 
there  are  some — it  may  be  many — who  are  all  that  Dr. 
Winslow  describes ;  some  who  care  for  nothing  but  money, 
though  they  are  not  prepared  to  resort  to  actual  crime  in 
order  to  make  it;  and  a  few  who  do  not  stick  even  at 
actual  crime  when  it  is  the  shortest  road  to  wealth.  Mr. 
Wingfield,  in  the  curious  experiences  which  he  has  lately 
described  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette — experiences  gained  by 
disguising  himself  and  going  as  a  keeper  in  a  private  mad- 
house— mentions  a  case  of  a  keeper  who  made  3,000^.  by 
helping  a  patient  to  escape,  and  then  invested  it  in  setting 
up  an  asylum.  Is  he  likely  to  be  actuated  by  one  motive — 
the  welfare  of  his  patients  1  There  is  no  need  to  assume  that 
many  people  are  detained  in  madhouses  after  they  become 
sane.  The  question  rather  is  how  many  people  have  remained 
mad  when,  by  better  treatment,  they  might  have  recovered. 
The  answer  ordinarily  made  to  these  charges  is  that,  even  if 
the  possibility  of  their  being  true  be  conceded — and  we  have 
seen  that  Dr.  Winslow  is  not  willing  to  go  even  so  far  as 
this — the  intervention  of  the  Commissioners  puts  everything 
right.  That  the  Commissioners  do  all  they  can  to  put 
everything  right  there  is  no  doubt;  but  the  duty  which  the 
law  assigns  them  is  altogether  beyond  their  power  of  per- 
formance. It  is  not  by  a  sudden  act  of  observation  that 
the  mental  state  of  a  suspected  lunatic  can  be  determined. 
To  do  this  requires  close  and  constant  watching — watching, 
in  fact,  that  can  be  given  by  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the 
case,  and  by  no  one  else.  Thus  we  come  round  to  the  same 
point.  The  one  man  who  can  pronounce  a  supposed  lunatic 
sane  is  the  man  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  him  a  lunatic. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  ill-usage  from  which 
lunatics  in  private  asylums  occasionally  suffer,  though  Mr. 
Wingfield  makes  some  unpleasing  revelations  upon  this 
point.  But  the  prevention  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  keepers 
is  a  difficulty  common  to  all  asylums,  public  and  private; 
so  that  it  is  best  kept  out  of  the  controversy  between  them. 
We  have  simply  drawn  attention  to  the  main  point  in 
which  the  present  law  is  faulty,  the  laxity  with  which  it 
consigns  men  to  private  asylums  when  there  may  be  no 
real  evidence  that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  such  treat- 
ment. This  laxity  might  be  amended  by  allowing  no  one 
to  be  admitted  into  a  private  asylum  except  upon  the  order 
of  a  qualified  doctor  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
Government.  Perhaps,  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  has 
pulled  down  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  set  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom  by  the  ears  on  the  question 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  have  public-houses,  he  will 
spare  a  moment  for  the  consideration  of  what,  as  the  law 
stands,  may  easily  be  a  sentence  of  perpetual  and  causeless 
imprisonment. 


FOX-IIUXTTXG  OX  DARTMOOR. 

HUNTING  the  wild  red-deer  on  Exmoor  ha3  become  the 
fashion  of  late — too  much  the  fashion,  perhaps,  to  make 
it  a  very  sporting  affair ;  but  a  line  September  spent  with 
the  stag-hounds  is  a  delightful  way  of  seeing  and  enjoying 
that  beautiful  country.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  hunting 
is,  that  you  are  led  by  the  chase  into  sundry  and  out-of- 
the-way  places,  sometimes  of  great  beauty,  which  would  never 
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be  seen  except  by   the  few  who  live  hard  by,  with  whom 
familiarity  may  have  bred  contempt.    To  know  a  large  tract  of 
country  as  well  as  a  hunting-man  knows  his  country,  to  know 
every  path,  every  stream,  every  ford,  every  lane,  every  gate,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  woodlands,  is  of  itself  a 
joy  exclusively  given  to  him.    If  hunting  falls  before  the  scythe 
of  the  Destroyer,  this  knowledge,  amongst  the  rest,  will  be  lost ; 
the  red-deer  and  the  wild  fox  will  be  as  the  wild  cat,  the  tree 
martin,  the  eagle,  and  the  peregrine  falcon,  beautiful  animals  gone 
from  us  for  ever— extinguished  in  the  name  of  humanity.  It 
would  he  a  curious  study  in  comparative  psychology  to  speculate 
whether  a  fox  would  prefer  life  with  hunting  to  no  life  at  all  ■  as 
a  man  doubtless  prefers  life  with  the  gout  to  obliteration.  As 
the  wild  red-deer  is  to  Exmoor,  so  is  the  wild  fox,  the  old 
aboriginal  large  grey  fox,  to  Dartmoor.    And  if  you  want  to 
know  Dartmoor  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  scorning  guide-books  and 
antiquarian  researches  into  Druidical  remains  which  the  freaks  of 
nature  have  bountifully  supplied  for  the  dilettanti,  you  must  hunt 
this  (ox.    lou  must  not  refrain  from  following  after  him;  and 
where  he  goes  you  must  go,  even  into  the  bogs'.    Getting  into  a 
bog  on  horseback  is  a  curious  sensation  that  no  man  who  lias  any 
respect  for  science  ought  to  neglect.    We  have  given  up  limiting 
ourselves  to  five  senses,  and  a  sixth  has  been  authoritatively  an- 
nounced.   If  a  philosopher  could  be  induced  to  hunt  the  fox  on 
Dartmoor,  he  would  experience  an  entirely  new  sensation,  utterly 
unlike  any  other,  when  he  rode  his  horse  into  a  bog,  which  he 
would  be  bound  to  connect  with  a  seventh.    It  is  an  old  tradition 
and  a  well-known  fact,  that  no  man  or  horse  was  ever  hurt  in  a 
bog,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  requires  an  educated  taste 
as  m  the  case  of  Wagners  music  and  some  curious  old  wines,  to 
like  it.    It  is  the  necessity  for  a  good  education  that  makes  hunt- 
ing on  Dartmoor,  very  fortunately,  not  so  popular  as  it  might  be 
Hut  to  the  past  master,  the  man  who  has  come  out  in  honours 
what  hunting  can  be  compared  to  it  ?    It  is  true  that  you  may 
take  a  very  high  degree  in  Leicestershire  and  find  yourself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class,  if  a  bog  may  be  made  classical,  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Dartmoor ;   and  this,  no  doubt,  carries  with  it  its 
vexations.     To  lead  the  field  with  the  Quorn,  and  have  to 
lollow  a  roughish-looking  moorman,  albeit  very  well  mounted, 
with  the  Dartmoor  hounds  is  humiliating.    But  everybody  knows 
that  humility  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  it  is  not  less  so  in  fox- 
hunting tuan  in  any  other  walk,  or  gallop,  in  life.    To  run  one 
of  these  great  grey  foxes  from  the  large  coverts  at  Stowford 
Cleave,  on  the  Erme,  near  Ivybridge,  across  the  moor  to  the  still 
larger  coverts  at  Benjay  Tor,  on  the  Dart,  near  Ilolne  Chase,  ten 
miles  oil,  is  the  perfection  of  hunting  to  a  really  huutino-man 
who  is  not  a  common  rider  to  hounds.    The  vice  of  the  present 
day  and  of  the  present  system  is  that  large,  unmanageable  fields 
have  reduced  hunting-men  to  mere  riders,'  and  woodcraft  is  like 
to  become  a  lost  art.    There  has  been  a  revival  of  huntino-  in  this 
so-called    nineteenth  century, as  there  have  been  other  revivals- 
and  hunting  has  its  formalists  as  well  as  other  more  solemn  insti- 
tutions.   I  he  vestments  are  gay  and  lively  ;  the  tall  hat,  the  neat 
tie,  the  scarlet  coat,  the  white  leather  breeches,  the  top-boots,  and 
the  spurs,  with  every  buckle  and  button  in  the  right  place,  make  a 
cheerful  sight  on  Dartmoor  with  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  set  off 
the  scenery  with  great  effect.    But  the  formalism  or  etiquette  of 
the  modern  field  is  a  damper  to  hunting.    Not  to  know  the 
names  of  the  hounds,  not  to  know  their  tongues,  not  to  know 
their  different  merits  in  drawing  or  in  chase,  with  the  hunts- 
man as  a  high-priest  of  the  mysteries,  is  a  misery  which  civili- 
zation has  happily  as  yet  spared  Dartmoor.    Sir  Francis  Grant 
once  said  to  Count  d'Orsay,  "That  was  a  fine  run."  f'Run!" 
said  DOrsay,  « lt  was  an  epic  poem."     Such  is  a  run  from 
Stowford  Cleave  to  Benjay  Tor.    The  first  stave  is  sung  by 
Susan     She  has  already  signalled  to  the  huntsman  by  a  feather 
that  the  fox  is  there,  and  the  fox's  delicate  ear  has  caught  a 
warning  sound     He  has  moved  at  once  from  his  kennel"  and 
soon  feusan  proclaims  him  on  foot,  doubling  her  tongue  in  a  hio-h- 
pitehed  key,  like  the  utterance  of  a  wild  cry  of  delight.    He  has 
heard  Susans  tongue  before,  and  Sontag's,  her  dams,  too,  for  that 
matter,  a  season  or  two  ago,  and  although  you  may  call  it  music, 
he  thinks  it  Billingsgate,  and  puts  her  down  as  a  common  scold  • 
no  company  for  him    He  will  get  out  of  hearing  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  being  of  a  rather  decided  character,  as  all  ^ood  foxes 
are,  will  not  wait  to  be  tally -ho'd  and  screamed  at  by  the  vuKir 
but  goes  away  at  once.    The  meets  at  Ivvbridge  on  great  occa- 
sions sometimes  number  three  hundred.    But  there  are  Wards 
amongst  them,  and  if  the  fox  breaks  quickly,  they  are  not  all 
up.     The  moorman,  on  his  small   lean  thoroughbred-lookin- 
mare,  with  power  in  the  right  place,  leads  the  way  down  wha°t 
he  is  pleased  to  call  a  path,  perpendicular,  embos,  d  with  boulders 
through  a  dense  copse,  into  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  foaming  river.     He  knows  the  crossing-place,  and  you 
must  condescend  to  follow ;  not  only  that,  you  must  descend 
at  the  same  pace  as  he  does,  which  is  no  condescension  at 
all.    In  any  other  country  this  would  look  like  a  break-neck 
piece  of  business,  but  on  Dartmoor  it  is  only  a  common-place 
everyday  transaction,  and  nobody  ever  breaks  his  neck.    Thw  is  a 
Dartmoor  cleave,  coombe,  or  valley,  cleft  by  the  waters,  and  it 
is  very  beautitul.  Ihe  stream  is  too  large  to  be  called  a  brook,  but 
the  trees  nevertheless  meet  over  it,  and  the  dense  mass  of  copse 
defies i  the  fisherman.  The  moorman  must  be  followed  on  the  other 
side  for  he  knows  the  way  out,  and  you  must  get  to  the  moor  as 
quickly  as  possible.    He  will  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare,  and  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  which  is  very  good  advice 


J  though  it  sounds  amb.guous.  He  means  that  you  must  be  as  quick 
as  you  can  be,  but  you  must  not  hurry  your  horse ;  for  if  you 
impart  your  hurry  to  him  and  set  his  heart  beating,  he  will  not 
"show  you  the  run."    As  for  the  moorman,  heroes  on  at  a 
perpetual  easy,  deliberate  gallop.    The  hounds  are  ahead  he  knows 
well,  but  he  cannot  afford  to  bustle  his  mare,  and  once  on  the 
moor  he  will  get  to  their  sterns  somehow.    He  cares  not  who 
passes  him  he  has  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  see  the 
run,  which,  if  a  good  moor-run,  will  demand  all  his  skill  and 
horsemanship,  added  to  the  staying  blood  of  his  mare.     It  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  crossing  the  few  enclosures  between  the 
covert  and  the  moor.     The  moorman  scuttles  up  an  unpro- 
mising uusportsmanlike-looking  lane,  and  you  had  better  put 
your  pnde  in  your  pocket  and  do  the  same.     Suddenly  you 
emerge  on  the   moor,  and  you  have  before  you  what  looks 
like  a  boundless  piece  of  fine  turf,  short  furze,  and  heather, 
backed,  it  is  true,  by  dark-looking  hills,  with  tors  on  their  tops 
and  a  suspicion  of  granite  rocks  scattered  about ;  but  where  you 
are  is  ground  fit  for  a  racecourse.    You  are  on  high  land  ;  and"  if 
you  are  so  foolish  as  to  look  behind  you,  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
the  ships  at  anchor,  the  Channel,  and  a  lovely  country,  rich  with 
meadow,  woods,  rivers,  and  pleasant-looking  mansions,  lies  several 
hundred  feet  below.    Thanks  to  the  moorman,  rou  find  yourself 
on  pretty  good  terms  with  the  hounds,  the  high  enclosures  having 
hindered  them  a  little  ;  but  now  they  are  racing  as  hounds  on 
Dartmoor  only  do  race,  with  a  straight-running  fox  before  them, 
and  under  them  the  old  primaeval  turf  which  has  never  known  the 
plough  and  a  soil  on  which  the  gentle  dews  of  hraven  never  cease 
to  drop.    This  seems  an  exceedingly  pleasant  hunting  country,  and 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  riding  to  hounds.    Ifr  is  still  rising 
ground,  but  it  does  not.  look  very  steep,  and  now  would  be  the 
,  time  to  ride  at  the  tail  of  the  pack  ;  but  you  have  been  warned 
I  t0  ke,eP  y°ur  eye  on  the  moorman,  and  vou  see  him  going 
on   the   same   easy  gallop   as  before,   with   his   mare's  ears 
pricked  forward  barkening  to  the  hounds.    It  is  exactly  the  pace 
I  sile  .can  keep  up  for  ever.    The  moorman  kindly  throws  awav  his 
i  advice  on  young  Ambition,  who  gallops  past  him  on  a  hack, 
j     Gently , young  fellow,"  he  says  in  his  own  broadest  Devonshire, 
youll  beat  your  horse."    "Oh  !  Ill  take  my  guinea  out  of 
him,    says  Ambition,  who  has  that  sum  to  pay  for  his  hack. 
'  You  ve  a-took  nineteen  and  sixpence  out  of"  him   already  " 
says  the  moorman,  which  proves  only  too  true,  for  in  another 
furlong  the  poor  hack  hopelessly  stops  for  good,  and  y.mno- 
Ambition  has  to  get  back  to  his  mess  at  Plymouth,  where  he 
tells   his  brother  officers  what  a  beastly  country  Dartmoor  is 
lou  are  not  long  in  getting  over  this  fine  ground  and  reaching 
the  black-looking  tors.    The  ground  has  been  gradually  rising 
and  most  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  somehow  got  to  the  mom- 
have  tailed  off.  The  scenery  is  very  wild,  and  the  enclosures  are  out 
ot  sight  except  in  the  distance  where  the  sun  is  smiling  upon 
them.    Ihere  is  sound  footing  round  the  tors,  but  the  high  table- 
land is  hopeless  oog,  from  which  trickle  the  streams  that  scoop 
out  the  deep  coombes,  and  joining  their  forces  form  into  rivers. 
\V  here  the  ground  is  sound  it  is  studded  with  granite  boulders 
and  between  tor  and  tor  there  is  a  steep  bit  of  rocky  riding  with 
a  brock  in  a  bed  of  rocks  at  the  bottom.    The  hounds  are  going  at 
their  best  pace,  and  you  must  ride  down  over  these  rocks  at  your 
best  pace,  for  down  this  hill,  or  precipice  if  you  like,  is  the  chance 
you  have  to  get  on  better  terms  with  the" pack.    The  moorman 
knows  the  best  crossing-place  to  which  he  has  ridden  rather  faster 
than  be  ore,  but  still  with  none  of  that  fatal  hurry,  down  over 
rocks  which  would  make  a  stranger's  hair  stand  on  end  But 
lacing  tne  hill  opposite  is  a  far  more  serious  thing,  and  to  ride  up 
a  hill  properly  so  that  your  horse,  who  must  be  a  stout  one,  can 
gallop  when  at  the  top  is  the  art  in  riding  over  Dartmoor  to  hounds 
Many  a  horse  will  do  the  first  hill  gallantly,  and  perhaps  the 
second  ;  but  the  third  is  the  stopper,  and  when  you  have  got  to 
the  top  of  that  and  hnd  that  your  horse  can  gallop,  you  may  put  him 
down  as  a  Dartmoor  hunter,  and  you  may' be  sure  he  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  sires  of  the  best  staying  families  in  England  You 
may  be  very  proud  of  your  horse,  but  the  moorman  will  ask  you 
Can  a  contmny  ?  'which  being  interpreted  means,  Canhe  continue 
to  gallop  for  ever?    If  he  cannot,  his  mane  and  his  tail  and  all 
his  other  beauties  are  held  in  contempt.    Having  successfully 
followed  the  moorman  up  this  first  hill  at  exactly  the  rio-ht  pace 
no  faster  and  no  slower,  you  find  yourself  by  no  means" too  near 
the  hounds,  who  are  running  over  the  bogs  on  your  left  faster 
than  you  ever  saw  hounds  run  before,  and  you  have  now  to  en- 
counter the  greatest  difficulties  that  Dartmoor  presents.  Well  may  < 
the  Quort i  man  say  «  This  is  no  country  for  me."    Nevertheless,  it 
demands  the  finest  horsemanship  at  your  disposal,  and  the  word 
fine  here  means  «  refined,"  for  care  of  your  horse  and  nursin-  his 
powers  are  indispensable  requisites.    No  stranger  can  go  here?  you 
must  know  every  inch  of  the  country,  or  you  must  follow  some  one 

™  j?e9,  J^ere  al'e  ]hr?e  S°ftS  0f  b°!?-tue  impassable,  the  just 
passable,  and  the  sound,  though  deep-indistinguishable  except  by 
persona  experience.  This  the  moorman  has :  it  has  been  the  busi- 
ness ot  his  life,  and  he  f  as  been  in  all  of  them.  His  mare  is 
her  usual  pace,  which  yo  .  now  seem  to  think  rather  fast,  with  he? 
ears  pricked  fonvard  as  before  listening  to  the  hounds.  He  takes 
a  very  decided  line,  and  soon  gets  on  the  jobber's  path  on  which 
drovers  have  driven  their  cattle  for  centuries,  as  sound  ground  in 
the  midst  of  the  bogs.  He  keeps  the  hounds  well  n  Si  and 
hearing  by  virtue  of  this  path,  but  suddenly  leaving  it  he  rides 
down  a  boggy  precipice  with  the  inevitable  granite,  improving  Sis 
pace  a  little,  to  the  River  Awne.  It  is  the  Awne  in  Da?tmooi-  but! 
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the  Avon  "  in  along."  It  is  a  bad  river  to  cross,  but  be  knows  the 
best  place,  and  half  cheats  the  opposite  hill  by  riding  up  a  little 
coombe  with  a  stream  in  it.  The  hounds  have  crossed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above,  the  worst  of  Dartmoor  has  been  passed, 
and  \ou  are  on  the  best  galloping  ground  on  its  borders.  I  he 
hounds  are  still  going  a  terrific  pace,  and  you  must  ride  all 
you  know.  Your  horse  has  just  done  his  second  hill,  and  the 
third  is  to  come.  You  are  on  high  land,  and  away  on  your  right 
you  can  see  the  valleys  and  thick  woodlands  leading  down  to  the 
Dart;  beyond,  the  rich  land,  with  Teignmonth  and  theleign  in 
the  extreme  distance.  Before  you,  some  way  ott  the  moor,  lie 
llolne  Chase  and  Buekland-on-the-Moor,  two  of  the  most  lovely 
places  in  Devon,  opposite   one  another,  with  the  great  Dart 

botween : —  _ 

Oh  !  liver  Dart  !  Oh  !  river  Dart  ! 
livery  year  thou  elaim'st  a  heart. 

You  are  not  on  a  racecourse  after  all  ;  there  are  small,  deep 
coombes  to  cross,  and  as  the  hounds  are  going  straight  tor  Uolue 
Moor  the  moorman  thinks  Ben  jay  Tor  is  his  point  (never,  as  a 
rule,  ride  to  points),  and  ho  rides  for  the  crossing  place  over  the 
brook  which  runs  through  that  most  lovely  ot  all  lovely  iox 
coverts,  Skaye,  the  deepest  gorge  of  granite  and  the  densest 
thicket  of  copse  and  gorse  to  be  found  anywhere,  impenetrable 
even  to  the  moorman.    But  the  fox  hns  heard  Susans  tongue 
there,  and  he  likes  Benjay  Tor  better.    Now  comes  the  third  hill 
down  and  up,  steep,  rocky,  and  trying,  and  the  moorman  is  on 
Holne  Moor,  with  the  heather  up  to  his  mares  knees  and  the 
blackcock  flying  about.    This  heather  holds  scent  well  and  the 
pace  of  the  hounds  is  as  good  as  ever,  better  it  could  not  be, 
but  it  is  high  land,  and  there  is  a  slope  down  to  Benjay  lor 
with  sound  ground  under  the  heather.     If  there  _  is  anything 
left  in  your  horse,  you  can  improve  your  pac,  in  the  faith 
that  uo  fox  is  such  a  fool  as  to  scorn  Benjay  Tor.  ihere 
you  find  yourself  well  up  with  the  hounds,  though  you  have 
never  ridden  a  severer  run  in   your  life,  but  not  the  three 
hundred.    A  select  few  straggle  up,  and  we  look  very  pretty 
with  our  red  coats,  off  our  horses,  standing  on  the  top  ot  the 
tor.    It  is  a  rule  with  the  moorman  to  get  off  his  horse  whenever 
there  is  nothing  doing,  to  ease  her  spine,  as  he  calls  it.  Ihere 
speaks  the  good  horseman.    The  fox  has  gone  in,  too  deep  m  the 
granite  for  any  terrier  to  fret  him.    It  is  a  fox's  "  holt/  and  he 
gets  air  through  the  cracks  in  the  rock.    In  his  present  state  he 
could  not  breathe  in  an  "  earth,"  hence  the  distinction.    It  would 
take  a  population  of  miners  to  get  him  out;  and  the  huntsman, 
who  is  up,  grumbles,  for  he  wanted  his  blood.  You  secretly  rejoice 
that  he  has  saved  that  beautiful  brush  of  his,  with  the  long  white 
tag  at  the  end  ;  and  that  his  intelligent  mask,  with  his  bright 
eyes  dimmed,  is  not  dangling  at  the  whips  saddle.    You  stand 
on  the  top  of  Benjay  Tor,  which  is  the  granite  crown  ot  a  higa 
cliff  hanging  over  the  Dart,  with  a  corresponding  cliff,  bnarpy 
Tor,  on  the  opposite  side.    It  is  all  dense  copse  and  granite 
stretching  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  Dart  as  it  flows  to 
Holne  Cot,  Holne  Chase,  and  Buckland-on-the-Moor,  brawl- 
ing." as  the  poet  says,  as  it  goes.     Looking  up  stream  it  is 
the  same  ;  but  further  up  you  see  Dart  Meet,  where  the  two 
Darts,  East  and  West,  separate  or  join  (as  you  like  it) ;  and  in 
the  background  Dartmoor  again  appears— shall  we  say  trowns  f 
—looking  black  at  you,  with  tine  rugged   tors,  Beluver  lor 
the  chief,  on  his  forehead.     It  is  the  finest  spot  in  Devon- 
shire, and,  according  to  the  moorman,  the  finest  spot  in  the 
world.    His  mare  looks  as  if  another  five  miles  or  so  of  gal  oping 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  her ;  but  ho  says  a  cheery- "  Good-bye  1 
and  <'oes  off  into  the  heart  of  the  moor  at  a  slow  hound-trot,  which 
often  takes  him  twenty-five  miles  to  covert  with  ease.  He 
"  knows  by  "  a  path  with  a  good  sandy  bottom  through  the  bogs 
to  his  snug  home  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  western  side  ot  the  moor. 
Yrou  have  seen  Dartmoor,  and  you  have  had  a  lesson  in  riding. 
The  last  stave  of  the  epic  was  sung  by  the  moorman  when  he 
cried  his  "  Whoo-hoop !  "  at  Benjay  Tor,  in   a   scream  that 
awakened  all  the  echoes  of  all  the  hills. 


A  NEW  DEFOE. 


WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son,  of  Leicester 
Square,  a  circular  letter  and  a  specimen  title--page,  having 
reference  to  a  proposed  new  edition  of  Defoe.  The  circular  con- 
tains a  statement  that,  "  as  [the  publishers']  desire  is  to  make  tins 
edition  as  complete  as  possible,  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  possessing  letters  or  other  matter  attributed  to  or  known  to 
be  by  Defoe."  We  very  gladly  give  currency  and  publicity  to 
this  request,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  widely  answered.  But  there 
happens  to  be  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  matter  of  a  complete 
edition  (and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  any  new  edition)  ot  Defoe  : 
and,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  attention,  both  of  Messrs.  Bickers  and  o!  any 
one  who  is  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  their  projected  publication, 
should  be  called  to  it. 

The  circular  to  which  we  have  referred  speaks  of  "an.  uniform 
edition  of  Defoe's  complete  works  in  twenty  volumes."'  The  title- 
page  of  the  printed  specimen  speaks  of  "the  novels  and  miscel- 
laneous works  of  Daniel  Defoe,  with  a  biographical  memoir  of  the 
author,  literary  prefaces  to  the  various  pieces,  illustrative  notes, 
&c,  including  all  contained  in  the  edition  attributed  totuelate  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  with  considerable  additions.    In  twenty  volumes." 


Now,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  th 
<•  complete"  works  and  the  works  described  in  the  title;  and,  in 
the  second,  that  title  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory     lo  begin 
with,  no  edition  in  the  type  and  size  represented  by  the  specimen 
before  us  (both,  Let  it  be  said,  comely  enough)  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  "  complete  "  in  twenty  volumes.    The  Renew,  the  topo- 
graphical works,  and  others  have  never  been  reprinted  in  any 
collections;  and' no  collection  has,  even  with  these  exceptions, 
and  with  the  further  exception  of  doubtful  and  periodical  matter 
contained  anvthing  like  a  complete  set  of  what  is  known,  still 
less  of  what  "is  suspected,  to  be  Defoe's.    It  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that,  if  the  proposed  reprint  is  to  be  in  twenty 
volumes,  it  will  not  be  complete.     The  "  attributed  collection 
spoken  of,  which  is  with  more  correctness  to  be  attributed  to 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  fills  twenty  by  itself,  and  omits  very  much. 
Ao-ain,  we  do  not  observe  that  either  in  the  circular  or  m 
the  specimen  anv  responsible  editor  is  spoken  of.    It  is  cer- 
tain that  without  such  an  editor  no  edition  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  can  possibly  be  produced,  and  that  the  familiar  plan  ot  the 
orange-peel  in  St.  James's  Street  will  not  succeed  in  selecting 
him.    With  no  desire  to  disparage  Professor  Minto  s  valuable 
monograph  in  the  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters,  which  was 
composed  with  a  different  object,  it  may  be  saia  that  there  is 
at  present  no  detailed  Life  of  Defoe  which  is  worthy  to  be  put  at 
the  hoid  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  as  representing  the 
sifting,  comparison,  and  completion  of  Wilson,  Chalmers,  Chad- 
wick  Lee,  &c.    The  literary  prefaces  to  the  various  pieces,  it  they 
are  old,  will  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and 
criticism  ;  and  if  they  are  new  will  require  a  "  hand    ot  some- 
thin"-  above  merely  hack  character.     The  illustrative  notes  are 
still° more  in  this* case,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
entirely  a  faire.     They  are  moreover  very  much  wanted,  lor 
Defoe  is  chokeful  of  allusions  to  matters  which  have  quite  dropped 
out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  present  generation.    Lastly,  literary 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  highest  kind  would  not  be  thrown 
away  in  the  attempt  to  select  from  Mr.  Lees  two  volumes 
of  hypothetical  works,  and  from  the  vast  mass  of  other  avail- 
able material,  what  ought,  and  to  reject  what  ought  not,  to  appear 
in  a  complete  edition.    Without  real  editing  Messrs.  Bickers, 
even  if  they  do  not  content  themselves  with  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
somewhere  calls  a  mere  "  formless  agglomeration,"  will  only  add 
one  more  to  the  existing  collections  of  Defoe  which  alternately 
disappoint  the  student  by  what  they  do  not  contain  and  irritate 
him  bv  what  they  do.    With  such  an  editor,  and  with  his  name 
properly  announced  as  a  guarantee  of  the  work,  their  book  can  only 
Sain  in  popularity  with  the  general  reader,  and  will  acquire  its 
only  chance  of  being  reallv  satisfactory  to  students.  _  Indeed, 
except  to  students  and  to  lovers  of  English  literature,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  understand  what  the  attraction  of  a  new  collection  ot 
Defoe  can  be  at  all.    We  therefore  write  these  lmes  and  those 
which  follow  in  the  hope  both  of  dissuading  Messrs.  Bickers 
from  an  incomplete  and  unedited,  and  of  persuading  them  to  a 
complete  and  properly  edited,  edition  of  this  one  of  the  most 
peculiar,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  English  writers.  Very 
likely  thev  have  such  an  edition  in  view,  and  have  not  fully  stated 
their  intention.    In  that  case  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  learn  it 

There  are  at  present,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  lour  col- 
lections of  Defoe's  work  obtainable  at  the  booksellers ,  though  two 
of  them  only  are  kept  in  print.    The  one-volume  edition  of 
Messrs.  Nimmo  need  not  be  further  referred  to,  because,  though 
its  contents  were  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  and  its 
double  columns  and  large  pages  are  roomy,  still  its  limitation  to  : 
a  single  volume  prevents  it  from  being  more  than  a  cleverly  F 
arranged  sample.    Then  there  is  the  edition  already  referred  to 
attributed  to  Scott,  but  which  was  not  fully  brought  out  till 
after  Scott's  death,  though  it  included  and  reproduced  some  work 
of  his  on  the  novels.    This  is  the  fullest,  but  it  is  anything  but 
full    The  best  of  all,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  brought  out  in 
three  large  double-columned  volumes,  and  part  of  a  fourth  by 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  some  forty  years  ago.     But  it  broke  off  in  the i 
middle,  and  its  size,  print,  and  arrangement  are  uninviting,  noti4. 
to  mention  that  it  is  not  easily  obtainable.    It  contains,  how- 1 
ever,  work  missing  in  the  others.    Lastly,  there  is  the  well- 
known  seven-volume  collection  in  Bonn's  Library  which  has  all 
the  novels  except  the  third  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  not 
very  much  else,  while  it  includes  the  dull,  dirty,  and  certainly 
spurious,  Mother  lloss.    But  any  one  who  should  think  that  a 
complete  collection  of  Defoe  is  to  be  secured  even  by  the  process 
of  combining  these  four  and  excluding  duplicates  would  be 
w-ofully  deceived.    Let  no  one  even  think  that  by  getting  together 
the  separate  printed  books  not  included  in  them,  but  to  be  hunted 
out  at  the  booksellers'  by  consulting  Lowndes,  Hazlitt,  or  Lee,  he 
can  do  that  trick.  In  the  first  place.it  is  believed  that  no  complete 
copy  of  the  Review,  the  forerunner  of  the  Steele  and  Addison 
daily  essay,  and  the  ancestor  of  every  newspaper  in  England  that 
is  not  a  mere  newsletter,  exists  except  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  dossier.    This  collection  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  dispersed  vet;  but,*  unless  Messrs.  Bickers  have  secured  the 
Review,  or  unless  they  are  taking  measures  to  do  so,  their  book  can 
be  nothing  like  complete.    Again,  Mr.  Crossley  was  credited  with 
possessing  the  unique  and  unpublished  Complete  Gent  lemon  In  an 
interview  with  him  at  Manchester,  six  years  ago,  he  informed 
a  visitor  who  had  a  special  interest  in  the  subject  that  he  pos- 
sessed other  works  of  Defoe  which  no  commentator  had  men- 
tioned, or  at  least  which  were  unique,  but  which  he  could  not  get 
at  because  his  books  were  higgledy-piggledy  in  a  house  into  which 
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he  had  lately  moved.  Then  the  various  books  edited  rather  than 
■written  by  Defoe  present  very  considerable  interest,  and  would 
]  •  iieed  careful  editing.  And,  lastly,  as  has  been  said,  no  little 
judgment  and  a  great  deal  of  labour  must  be  required  to  sift  Mr. 
Lee's  contribution  of  "Foeiana."  The  opinion  entertained  by 
many  students  of  those  contributions  i3  not  altogether  favourable, 
and  it  was  gathered  from  the  above  referred  to  conversation  with 
Mr.  Crossley  that  he  (who  was  incomparably  the  best  authority 
living  on  Defoe)  thought  as  they  do.  But  still  the  matter  requires 
sorting  and  testing.  Lastly,  one  at  least  of  Defoe's  unquestioned 
■works  will  need  a  certain  amount  of  hardihood  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  in  ushering  it  even  in  the  track  of  one  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  notice  of  a  modern  and  squeamish  public.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  whole.  Altogether,  the  work  is  not 
a  light  work,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  any  reason  that 
Messrs.  Bickers  can  have  for  keeping  back  the  name  of  the  editor, 
if  they  have  selected  a  competent  one. 

We  speak  plainly  on  th'u  subject,  because  damage,  at  least  tem- 
porarily irreparable,  may  be  done  by  silence.    There  is  unfortu- 
nately but  a  scanty  demand  nowadays  for  library  editions  of  any  but 
a  very  few  English  classics.    Books  of  the  kind  go  heavily  oil',  and 
one  edition  is  nearly  certain  to  make  another  hopeless  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  for  many  years.    We  do  not  think  we  are 
betraying  any  confidence  when  we  say  that  the  reprint,  unedited 
and  uncorrected^  which  Messrs.  Bickers  themselves  have  just 
finished  of  Scott's  Siuift,  prevented  another  publisher  from  en- 
trusting to  one  of  the  most  competent  editors  now  living  a  com- 
pletely recast  and  adequate  presentation  of  the  whole  wodc  of  the 
author  of  Gulliver.    Messrs.  Bickers,  as  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
recognizing,  bring  out  their  books  in  a  mechanical  style  which 
leaves  little  or  nothing  to  desire,  and  it  is  all  the  more  cer- 
tain that  even  the  most  "  amorphous  "  Defoe  in  twenty  volumes 
that  they  may  choose  to  issue  will  close  the  market  to  another 
in  all  probability  for  more  years  than  most  of  us  have  to  live. 
Therefore,  it  is  but  the  plain  duty  of  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  having  a  love  for  English  literature,  to  request  them  to 
furnish  some  more  explicit  guarantee  of  the  completeness  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  new  Defoe  than  they  have  yet  done.    There  are 
authors  in  whose  case  insufficiency  or  eccentricity  of  editing  matters 
very  little.    If  people  play  tricks  with  Chaucer,  we  can  fall  back  on 
Tyrwhitt ;  if  they  make  foolish  comments  on  Ben  Jonson,  we  can 
make  ourselves  fairly  happy  with  the  familiar  grumbles  of  GiH'ord  ; 
if  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  rnodernizer  and  abridger  is  laid  on 
Burton,  or  Sidney,  or  Mallory,  there  are  plenty  of  older  editions 
yenal  at  the  stall.    But  to  get  together  a  complete  original  Defoe, 
if  it  is  physically  possible  at  all  (and  but  for  the  probable  sale 
of  Mr.  Crossley 's  books  it  would  not  be  so),  would  take  years 
of  time,  pockets  full  of  money,  and  an  infinity  of  trouble.  Much 
—very  much— of  him  is  for  the  ordinary  modern  reader  in  want 
of  comment,  luminous  if  brief;  much  is  doubtful,  not  a  little  that 
goes  by  his  name  is  pretty  certainly  spurious.    A  fresh  attempt, 
therefore,  at  a  complete  edition  (for  more  than  one  of  the  exist- 
ing collections  meant  to  be  complete,  but  could  not)  is  a  really 
serious  matter.    If  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  arbitrary  limits 
•will  be  set  to  it ;  and  that  it  will  be  entrusted  to  a  competent 
editor,  with  carte  blanche  to  edit  the  work  of  his  predecessors  as 
well  as  the  text  (the  edition  mentioned  on  the  title-page  is  any- 
thing but  a  model  of  text-editing),  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
all  Englishmen  who  love  literature  to  help  it  on  in  every  way 
they  can.    But  if  one  more  botched  bookseller's  collection  is  to  be 
added  to  the  botches  already  existing,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  such  Englishmen,  without  whose  countenance  it  i3  hardly 
likely  to  be  what  it  otherwise  might  easily  be,  satisfactory  to  its 
publishers  as  well  as  to  its  readers,  will  probably  turn  a  cold 
shoulder  to  it,  and  will  not  be  wrong  in  doing  so. 


TWICE-PAID  BILLS. 


rpiIE  London  School  Board  are  at  present  paying  more  than 
half  a  million  a  year  to  teachers ;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
sum,  ten  thousand  a  year  is  paid  to  various  persons  who  ictruct 
and  inspect  the  teaching  statf.  We  shall  fully  examine  the  con- 
ditions under  which  this  amazing  arrangement  is  worked.  The 
London  teachers  are  supposed  to  be  very  highly  qualified  indeed 
and  they  certainly  ought  to  know  their  trade  if  "length  of  training 
and  liberal  salary  count  for  anything.  The  average  teacher  serves 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years,  during  which  time  he  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  certificated  master.  He  learns  to  manage  clashes 
of  children  with  dexterity  and  effect,  and  he  picks  up  a  good  deal 
of  book-work.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  must  pass  an"examina- 
tion  ;  and,  after  he  has  got  through  five  of  such  ordeals  in  succes- 
sion, he  competes  for  a  scholarship,  which  takes  him  to  a  Normal 
College.  While  he  is  in  college  he  is  free  from  the  drudgery  of 
teaching,  and  all  his  time  is  devoted  to  study,  excepting  one  fort- 
night per  year,  which  he  spends  in  a  model  school,  under  the  eye 
of  a  consummately  skilful  superintendent.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  training  he  is  examined  again  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  he  is  required  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  ability 
as  a  teacher  before  a  Government  Inspector.  If  he  is  inept  or 
stupid,  his  career  ends  then  and  there ;  if  he  comes  through  the 
test  with  credit,  he  is  sent  out  to  take  his  place  in  a  school  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  blossoms  into  a  certificated  master 
immediately  after  his  college  time  is  over.  The  certificate  is 
withheld  for  two  years,  and  even  the  cost  of  the  young  teacher's 


maintenance  at  the  training-school  is  kept  back  until  ho  has 
shown  that  he  is  fit  for  the  rough  daily  labour  of  an  ordinary 
elementary  school.  Another  Inspector  requires  him  to  give  a  series 
of  lessons  ;  and,  if  the  performance  is  good,  a  parchment  certificate 
is  granted,  and  the  sum  of  tool,  is  sent  to  the  college  in  which  the 
successful  man  was  trained.  So,  before  any  one  can  quality  as  a 
teacher,  he  must  pass  through  a  probation  of  nine  years,  and  he 
receives  his  testamur  when  he  is  about  twenty-two  years  old. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  rather  long  spell  ot  practice,  the  London 
School  Board  require  a  master  to  serve  at  least  three  years  in  a 
subordinate  position,  for  no  head  teachership  is  granted  to 
candidates  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  We  may  therefore 
take  it  that  every  one  of  the  Board's  schoolmasters  has  been 
employed  in  instructing  children  and  in  passing  examii  ations 
for  at  least  twelve  years.  After  this  severe  drilling,  the  typical 
teacher  becomes  what  scientific  persons  call  a  specialized  product. 
All  his  faculties  have  been  directed  to  one  end.  He  may  be 
coarse,  or  inartistic,  or  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  books  ;  but 
he  is  nearly  always  surpassingly  clever  in  imparting  whatever 
knowledge  he  happens  to  possess.  If  the  best  man  from  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford  in  any  given  year  were  set  to  work  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  beside  an  ordinary  assistant-master  who  had  just 
come  from  college,  the  class  taught" by  the  University  scholar  would 
lag  far  behind  the  one  taught  by  his'half-educated  neighbour.  The 
University  man  knows  much,  but  can  teach  little;  the  trained 
workman  does  not  know  much,  but  he  can  set  forth  all  his  kn<-  ,.- 
ledge  with  lucidity  and  tact. 

A  vast  corps  of  these  drilled  specialists  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Board;  and  it  might  be  thought  that  they  should  be  able  to 
manage  the  work  of  teaching  children  of  the  poorer  class  up  to 
the  limits  marked  by  the  Code.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  Board 
are  sufficient  to  tempt  the  best  men  in  the  country;  and  at  this 
date  there  are  actually  541  teachers  employed  in  Board  Schools 
who  have  spent  twelve  years  (over  and  above  the  nine  years'  pro- 
bation) in  elementary  school  work.  If  these  teachers  are  not 
competent,  they  should  be. 

Now  the  Board,  after  offering  good  pi  ices  for  head-masters,  fancy 
prices  for  head-mistresses,  and  fair  salaries  for  assistants,  proceed 
to  assume  that  the  stall' which  they  have  gathered  by  outbidding 
all  competitois  is  totally  inefficient,  and  the  public'  are  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  a  set  of  secondary  tutors  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach 
the  teachers.    A  man  may  have  spent  thirty  years  in  acquiring 
skill,  knowledge,  and  experience,  yet  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  se£ 
vice  of  the  Board  he  finds  himself  under  the  supervision  of  a  whole 
army  of  very  highly-paid  officials  who  never  leave  him  at  peace 
for  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time.    First  of  all  there  are  tight 
School  Inspectors  employed  by  the  Board.    These  gentlemen  draw 
450/.  per  annum  apiece,  with'so/.  travelling  expenses.    Let  us  see 
the  etlects  of  their  work.  As  soon  as  the  Government  Inspector  has 
left  a  school  the  new  year '3  labour  begins.    Each  standard  must 
pass  over  a  certain  amount  of  ground  which  is  definitely  stated  in 
the  Code,  and  a  full  twelve  months  is  allowed  in  order  that  each 
new  grade  may  be  mastered.    If  Thomas  Smith  is  examined  in 
long  division,  compound  addition,  and  compound  subtraction  in 
April  1SS4,  he  will  be  required  lo  pass  in  compound  multiplica- 
tion, compound  division,  and  "  weights  and  measures  "  in  April 
1SS5.    But  six  months  before  the  highly-paid  Government  In- 
spector imposes  his  test,  the  highly-paid  Board  Inspector  enters 
the  school,  and  proceeds  to  set  an  examination  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  is  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  year.    For  three  or  four 
days— perhaps  for  a  week— the  school  is  kept  at  fever  pitch.  The 
Inspector  makes  an  elaborate  report  on  discipline,  organization, 
registers,  premises,  books  and  material,  Scripture,  music,  drawing, 
home  lessons,  object  lessons,  staff,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  history,  science  subjects,  tone,  and  all  the 
rest,  and  he  finishes  up  by  composing  a  terse   summary,  on 
which  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  depends.    His  report  is  duly 
priuted,_and  the  teacher  receives  a  smart  rebuke  if  any  shortcoming's 
are  manifest.  Then  the  final  six  months  of  the  school  year  are  devoted 
to  preparing  for  the  advent  of  the  great,  man  from  Whitehall.  But 
the  children  are  strenuously  wound  up  to  satisfy  the  Board 
Inspector;  the  best  of  them  cover  the  year's  work  easily  in  six 
mouths,  and  the  weaker  of  them  are  thrust  forward  with  a  vigour 
that  is  painful  to  witness.     The  consequence  is  that  for"  six 
months  the  sharp  youngsters  go  wearily  over  and  over  the  same 
stale  ground  that  is  familiar  to  them  as  their  own  limbs;  while  the 
dull  ones_  are  ground  and  ground  until  they  can  get  through  the 
examination  along  with  their  more    fortunate  comrades.  It 
follows  that  the  ratepayers'  money  is  fruitlessly  expended  during 
a  great  part  of  each  year.    We  must  treat  knowledge  which  is 
bought  by  the  public  as  we  should  treat  any  other  commodity  for 
which  that  public  pays.    Now,  if  more  than  half  of  the  children 
attending  the  schools  can  cover  the  Government  standard  easily 
in  six  months,  then  for  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  we  are 
paying  lor  the  instruction  of  children  who  are  practically  learning 
nothing  whatever.    If  the  children  cannot  cover  the  standard  iu 
six  months,  what  earthly  good  is  obtained  by  sending  a  Board 
Inspector  to  worry  them  before  the  time  is  ripe?    The  dilemma 
is  an  awkward  one  ;  aud  we  should  very  much  like  to  see  which 
horn  would  be  chosen  by  those  who  have  created  it.    Either  the 
children  are  cruelly  hurried  or  inadequately  taught.    Either  the 
Government  require  too  little  or  the  Board  exact  too  much  We 
incline  to  the  latter  solution.    It  is  most  scandalously  unfair 
that  the  people  should  first  of  all  be  required  to  pay  through  Im- 
perial taxation  the  heavy  salaries  of  Government  Inspectors,  and 
that  then,  in  addition,  they  should  pay  through  local  taxation  the 
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heavy  salaries  of  a  duplicate  set  of  secondary  Inspectors.  If  the 
Government  Inspectors  are  inefficient,  why  are  they  suffered  to 
retain  office  ?  If  they  are  useful  and  efficient,  why  should  their 
Work  be  repeated  by  other  men? 

When  we  pursue  our  investigations  further  we  find  still  more 
reason  for  surprise,  and  even  alarm.    Her  Majesty's  Inspector  re- 
ports on  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  withholds  a  portion  of  the 
grant  if  the  subject  is  not  well  taught;  the  Hoard  Inspector 
also  reports  on  the  singing  of  each  school.     But  this  is  not 
enough  ;  and  thus  the  Board  bring  in  a  third  hand  by  appoint- 
ing an  Inspector  of  Music,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ignore  the 
other  two  critics,  and  make  a  report  for  himself.     Again,  the 
Board  has  in  its  service  two  thousand  teachers  who  are  certi- 
ficated to  teach  drawing,  and  each  of  these  persons  receives 
5^.  a  year  on  account  of  the  qualification  which  he  has  gained 
by  examination.    But,  not  content  with  handing  out  io.ooo/. 
a  year  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  the  Board  appoint  an  In- 
structor to  teach  the  certificated  persons  to  whom  the  io,ooo/. 
are  paid.    The  Drawing  Instructor  very  naturally  writes  the  most 
harrowing  accounts  of  the  want  of  artistic  merit  which  charac- 
terizes the  drawings  done  in  school.    He  exalts  his  office,  and 
appears  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  us  until  the 
blight  of  bad  freehand  is  removed.    Very  good.    But  if  the 
teachers  cannot  teach,  why  pay  them  io,ooo/.  for  teaching?  If 
they  can  teach,  why  appoint  an  expensive  official  to  supply  an 
imaginary  want  ?    Again,  the  infant  schoolmistresses  engaged 
by  the  Board  have  all  passed  through  at  least  twelve  years' 
training,  and  they  _  certainly  ought  to  be  excellent  hands  at 
their  work,  for  their  average  salaries  reach  182Z.  a  year.  Yet 
the  Board  appoint  an  Instructor  to  teach  these  very  costly 
teachers  their  duty.     When  this  Instructor  enters  a  school, 
her  proceedings  must  produce  effects  something  like  those  of 
an  earthquake.    She  writes,  "  I  accept  no  excuse.    The  heaviest 
of  tables  and  chairs  encumbering  the  floor  must  be  removed 
somehow.     I  require  all  the  children  to  be  out  on  the  floor." 
This  imperial  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  salutary  effects 
on  the  authority  and  the  imagination  of  the  head  teacher, 
■whose  domain  is  thus  ruthlessly   invaded ;   but   an  ordinary 
thinker  finds  it  hard  to  see  what  the  benefit  of  it  is.    If  a  lady 
is  worth  182/.  a  year  to  the  ratepayers,  why  should  another  ' 
receive  300/.  a  year  for  teaching  such  an  expensive  servant  her  I 
business  ?    If  the  lady  teacher  is  not  worth  182/.  a  year,  why  was 
she  engaged  to  burden  the  public  ?    It  is  the  old  dilemma.  The 
same  kind  of  inexplicable  folly  marks  the  movements  of  the 
Board  in  other  directions.    Two  sets  of  Inspectors  report  on  the 
needlework ;  nevertheless  there  are  four  Special  Instructors  and 
Inspectors,  whose  operations  tend  to  reduce  the  badgered  school- 
mistresses to  lunacy.     The  duplicate  Inspectors  report  on  the 
subject  of  drill,  and  a  special  grant  is  paid  if  the  Government  are 
satisfied  with  the  teaching  ;  but  the  Board  engage  a  Drill  Inspector 
at  a  high  salary,  and  this  gentleman  teaches  drill  to  men  who 
are  paid  for  knowing  drill.     The  crowning  absurdity  appeared 
after  one  of  the  Board  members  had  made  a  visit  to  Sweden.  The 
travelled  enthusiast  returned,  and  at  once  proposed  to  import  a 
muscular  lady  who  should  develop  the  thews  of  our  female  popu- 
lation.   A  female  gymnast  was  engaged  at  200/.  a  year  ;  and  all 
the  girls  in  the  London  Board  Schools  are  now  being  taught  to 
jump  and  contort  themselves  in  a  scientific  manner.    Some  of  the 
teachers  in  the  "  starveling  "  schools  declared  that  they  were 
afraid  to  put  their  forlorn  little  damsels  through  the  furthermost 
gymnastic  refinements ;  the  bones  might  cut  through  the  skin, 
said  these  unambitious  mistresses.    But  the  starvelings  are  taught 
to  hop  and  straddle  all  the  same,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exercise  does  them  good. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  run  over  the  list  of  Inspectors  and 
Instructors.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  Board  has 
created  a  new  official  caste.  Each  of  the  specialists  thinks  his 
own  subject  supreme  in  importance  ;  each  of  them  "puts  on  the 
screw";  each  of  them  writes  his  little  sarcasms,  picks  out  his 
favourites,  and  reproves  those  who  fail  to  satisfy  him.  The  result 
is  that  no  sooner  is  one  Inspector  out  of  a  school  than  another 
comes  in  ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  one  of  the  most  shrewd  and 
kindly  men  who  ever  served  the  public,  declares  that  "  the 
teachers  are  worried  and  inspected  out  of  their  senses."  With 
this  line  idiomatic  extract  we  leave  the  public  to  consider  the 
situation. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  PRUSSIAN  MINISTRY. 

THE  rumours  that  Prince  Bismarck  intends  to  withdraw  from 
all  connexion  with  the  Prussian  Ministry,  while  still  remain- 
ing Imperial  Chancellor,  have  gained  such  weight  and  consistency 
that  it  is  difficult  any  longer  to  doubt  that  they  are  substan- 
tially correct.  The  Prince  has  returned  to  Berlin  "much  stronger 
than  he  left  it,  and  his  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  have  certainly 
shown  no  decline  in  intellectual  vigour ;  yet  in  one  of  them  he 
found  it  necessary  to  tell  his  hearers  that"  the  only  condition  on 
■which  his  health  could  remain  permanently  good  was  that  he 
should  bid  adieu  to  the  duties  he  had  hitherto  performed,  and  the 
■way  111  which  the  rumours  have  been  treated  bv  the  semi-official 
press  clearly  shows  that  he  himself  is  anxious  to  resisrn.  Indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  nothing  but  the  Royal  sanction  is  now 
wanting,  and  this  may  be  given  at  any  moment. 

If  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  him  of  a  part  of 


the  burden  he  has  hitherto  borne  with  such  unwearying  courage 
and  resolution,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  better  that  he  should  withdraw 
from  Prussian  than  from  Imperial  politics;  and  why  he  desires 
to  do  so  altogether,  instead  of  retaining  his  position  in  the  Foreign 
Office  as  he  did  in  1873,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health, 
Count  Roon  presided  over  the  Ministry,  is  fully  explained  by  an 
art  icle  in  the  Berlin  Political  Neivs,  which  gains  weight  from  the  way 
in  which  it  is  cited  by  the  North  German  Gazette.  The  latter  paper 
which  is  believed  to  enjoy  more  of  the  Chancellor's  confidence  than 
any  other,  declines  responsibility  for  the  article  it  is  true,  but  in  a 
dainty,  bashful  way  that  reminds  one  of  the  coyness  of  a  young 
lady  who  very  much  wishes  to  be  pressed  to  sing,  and  stands  in 
strange  contrast  with  its  usually  bold  and  defiant  tone.  If  Prince 
Bismarck  remains  in  the  Ministry,  it  is  argued,  however  strictly 
he  may  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  every  important 
measure  introduced  by  the  Administration  will  be  attributed  to 
him.  According  to  the  whole  system  of  government  in  Prussia 
the  head  of  each  office  is  practically  independent,  and  respon- 
sible only  to  the  King ;  and  so,  in  the  period  above  referred  to, 
the  Prince  could,  in  fact,  exercise  only  a  small  and  indirect 
influence  on  the  internal  policy  of  the  country,  and  yet  he  has 
always  been  considered  the  real  author  of  the  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation of  the  time.  Every  one  must  see  the  force  of  this  reason- 
ing. The  great  statesman  has  established  such  a  reputation  that, 
however  conscientiously  he  might  restrict  himself  to  his  own  field, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  the  outside  world  that  he  was 
not  the  ruling  and  directing  spirit  of  every  Government  in  which 
he  held  a  place,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  of 
overwork  know  that  worry  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  are  far 
more  injurious  than  the  mere  amount  of  mental  labour  done.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that,  if  Prince  Bismarck  requires  rest,  he  is 
acting  wisely  in  quitting  the  Prussian  Ministry  altogether. 

Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  that  he  is  not  furthering  the 
true  interests  of  his  country  in  doing  so.  He  will,  of  course,°leave 
a  great  blank  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  ;  his  loss  will 
be  felt  in  every  office  that  he  resigns.  Many  measures  will  be 
delayed,  and  others  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  a  less 
perfect  _  form  than  if  they  had  been  fashioned  by  his  hand. 
The  King,  too — and  this  will  probably  weigh  more  heavily 
than  any  other  consideration  with  the  man  who  has  served 
him  so  long  and  so  well— the  King,  too,  may  find  it  difficult 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  new  voice  and  manner  in  which 
the  proposals  of  his  Ministers  are  placed  before  him.  But  it  has 
long  been  clear  that  a  greater  separation  must  be  made  between 
the  administration  of  Prussia  and  that  of  the  Empire.  It  was  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  Germany  that  during  the  period  of 
transition  so  many  of  the  most  important  offices  in  both  could  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  statesman,  and  that  thus  all  danger  of 
friction  between  the  Central  Power  and  the  most  important  of  the 
States  subject  to  it  was  evaded.  But  110  nation  can  expect  to  be 
governed  by  a  succession  of  men  of  genius,  and  even  among  men 
of  true  political  genius  there  are  few  with  Prince  Bismarck's 
capacity  for  hard  and  continuous  work.  The  mere  routine  business 
of  the  offices  he  has  filled  would  have  been  enough  to  reduce  even 
an  intellect  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  machine,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  initiative  power.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  he  now  desires  to  be  freed  from  the  stress  of 
work,  but  that  he  has  borne  it  so  long.  Yet  his  splendid  pres- 
tige and  large  experience  enabled  him  to  entrust  much  to  sub- 
ordinates that  even  the  most  gifted  of  his  successors  will  be 
obliged  to  do  himself. 

A  division  of  the  two  administrations  has  therefore  become 
inevitable ;  and  it  will  involve  many  modifications,  if  not  in  the 
form,  at  least  in  the  practice,  of  the  two  Governments.  Diffi- 
culties which  no  one  can  foresee  are  almost  certain  to  arise ;  if 
there  were  no  unquestioned  authority  at  hand  to  decide  them  and 
to  establish  precedents,  they  might  easily  lead  to  irritation  or 
even  to  a  conflict.  We  are  only  quoting  Prince  Bismarck  when 
we  say  that  nowhere  is  the  esprit  de  corps  stronger  than  in 
Germany,  where  a  member  of  one  branch  of  the  Civil  Service 
thinks  he  is  doing  a  good  action  if  he  secures  a  petty  advantage 
for  his  own  office,  even  though  it  may  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole  State.  A  serious  contest  between  the  Imperial  and  the 
Prussian  Governments  is  therefore  by  no  means  impossible,  and  a 
greater  danger  to  the  Empire  could  hardly  be  conceived.  At 
present,  if  the  rumours  we  have  spoken  of  prove  to  be  correct, 
the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  whose  opinion 
no  one  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Government  service  will  think 
of  disputing,  however  unofficially  it  may  be  given. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, all  earnest  students  of  contemporary  history  have  been 
asking  themselves  how  the  Constitution  whose  foundations  were 
then  laid  would  work  when  the  master  mind  that  created  it,  and 
the  hand  in  which  it  proved  so  powerful  an  instrument,  were  no 
longer  there  to  direct  it.  Even  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  the 
best  of  Constitutions,  but  only  the  best  attainable  at  the  time, 
and  to  them  it  appeared  that  it  was  only  his  genius  that  covered 
its  defects.  Hitherto  they  have  had  to  comfort  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  a  nation  which  had  once  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
unity  would  not  readily  allow  local  prejudice  or  party  rancour 
to  tear  it  asunder  again.  To  all  who  desire  to  see  Germany  re- 
main what  she  is,  a  jr.  eat,  peaceful,  and  Conservative  Power,  it 
would  on  this  account  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that 
one  important  part  of  the  changes  which  time  cannot  but  bring 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  creative  states- 
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man  of  modern  times.  Deeply,  therefore,  as  we  should  deplore 
the  retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the  Prussian  Ministry, 
if  we  looked  upon  it  only  as  a  sign  of  his  failing  health,  we  can- 
not, under  existing  circumstances,  regard  it  with  regret. 


TWO  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

TWO  important  exhibitions  of  pictures  were  opened  to  the 
public  on  Monday.  The  Society  of  British  Artists  have 
gathered  a  large  number  of  works — eight  hundred  in  all— in  their 
rooms  in  Suffolk  Street ;  and  Mr.  Wallis  has  opened  the  French 
Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  with  a  small  number  of  oil  paintings,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  by  foreign  artists.  The  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
works  in  Pall  Mall  are  each  and  all  worth  looking  at,  though 
of  course  all  are  not  equally  pleasing.  Of  the  far  larger  gather- 
ing in  Suffolk  Street,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  the  strict  critic  would  find  it  very  hard  to  pick  out  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  pictures  worth  looking  at  twice.  Of 
course  the  artist  who  considers  the  strict  critic  as  a  roaring 
lion,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  imagines  that  he  seeks  with 
pleasure  for  objects  for  abuse,  will  accuse  us  of  partiality  and 
all  sorts  of  malignity  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  at  Suffolk  Street 
there  are  not  one  hundred  and  sixty  good  pictures,  not  one 
hundred,  not  sixty,  nor  anything  like  it.  Indeed,  if  we  say 
there  are  six,  we  must  think  a  moment  lest  we  exaggerate.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  exhibition  is  deplorably 
bad,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  one  picture  rises  to  a  very  high  level. 
The  average  character  of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  much  higher 
than  it  used  to  be.  There  are  fewer  pictures  like  the  scene  (337) 
on  the  Terrace  at  Iladdon,  where  the  artist,  desiring  to  depict 
a  lady  with  a  broken  heart,  has  represented  her  with  a  broken 
neck.  But  there  are  numerous  examples  of  trivial  interest,  of 
bad  drawing,  of  tawdry  taste,  of  inharmonious  colour,  of  flatness, 
and  hardness,  and  ignorance — in  short,  it  is  but  too  true  that  if  a 
round  half-dozen  were  taken  out,  there  would  be  nothing  left — 
nothing,  that  is,  worth  looking  at  twice. 

If  it  is  not  invidious,  let  us  select  half  a  dozen  from  the  whole 
exhibition.  Among  them  there  is  one  work  difficult  to  class  with 
anything  else  here.  Mr.  Arthur  Hill's  "  The  Shell  "  (491)  entirely 
eclipses  the  other  pictures,  as  well  by  its  actual  brilliancy  as  by 
its  other  remarkable  qualities.  Mr.  Hill  has  long  been  known 
as  an  artist  who  strives  after  eminence  in  a  department  of 
high  art  but  little  cultivated  in  this  country.  His  studies 
of  the  nude  have  generally  taken  the  form  of  life-size  pictures 
painted  from  models  of  dark  complexion,  only  a  shade  or  two 
lighter  than  those  in  which  Mr.  Long  delights.  We  took 
occasion  last  autumn  to  give  qualified  praise  to  "A  Dancer" 
exhibited  in  this  Gallery.  To  "The  Shell"  it  is  possible  to  give 
unqualified  praise.  In  fact  it  seems  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  year  in  any  gallery.  It  is  small,  not  more 
than  ten  inches  by  twenty-four,  so  diff  ering  from  former  studies  by 
Mr.  Hill.  Moreover,  it  represents  a  nymph  of  the  most  dazzlingly 
fair  complexion.  Further,  and  this  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  progress,  the  face,  which  in  Mr.  Hill's  former  works  was 
generally  commonplace,  not  to  say  plain,  is  here  of  exceeding  love- 
liness. The  nymph  lies  extended  on  the  sea-shore,  and  listens  to 
the  sound  in  a  shell  which  she  holds  close  to  her  ear. 

A  long  space,  and  almost  as  long  an  interval  in  merit,  separates 
"  The  Shell "  from  the  picture  which  seems  to  come  next  in  order. 
This  is  Mr.  Bernard  Evans's  water-colour,  No.  634,  to  which  some 
lines  of  poetry  on  April  showers  are  appended.  It  is  a  tine,  broad, 
well-gradated,  forcible  view,  with  a  splendidly-lighted  sky.  Two 
other  works  by  the  same  artist  hang  close  by,  but  we  turn  a^ain 
and  again  from  them  to  the  "  April  Shower."  A  very  bad  third,  as 
racing  men  say,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Mr.  It.  J.  Gordon's 
"  Fair  Florist "  (246),  a  very  pretty  lady  arranging  flowers  in  a 
vase.    Another  study  from  the  same  head  is  in  the  first  room, 
"Lauretta''  (95),  but  is  inferior,  being  very  rough  in  execution. 
Next  after  the  "  Fair  Florist"  we  may  place  "  A  Haymaker,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Brown,  which  is  an  English  version  of  what  various  French 
artists  have  already  done.    The  girl  is  homely,  but  not  uncomely  ; 
and  the  execution  of  the  painting  may  be  considered  superior  to  the 
design.    Two  more  pictures  will  make  up  our  half-dozen.  They 
are  one  of  Mr.  A.  de  Breanski's  threu  landscapes,  "  Shabod  "  1 
(273),  a  fine  effect  of  sunset  colour ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Haynes 
King's  four  figure  subjects,  "  A  Stitch  in  Time  "  (50),  which,  in  ', 
spite  of  a  vulgar  title,  is  a  very  sweet,  harmonious,  and  pleasant  | 
little  work.    All  this  artist's  pictures  are  more  or  less  pleasing ; 
but  that  on  which  evidently  he  has  bestowed  most  thought  and'  1 
labour— a  cottage  interior,  called  "News  from  the  Colonies" 
(346) — though  harmonious  in  colour,  is  hopelessly  stiff.  j 
Not  up  to  the  mark,  but  decidedly  showing  some  promise,  we  ' 
may  mention  a  few  of  the  other  pictures  in  the  order  of  the  ] 
Catalogue.  The  portrait  of  "  Miss  Craik  "  (13),  by  Mr.  Gadsby— a  ] 
child  with  a  variety  of  dolls— is  spotty  and  rough,  yet  marked  with  ] 
a  certain  cleverness,  which  is  more  apparent  in  portraits  of  two  1 
other  young  ladies  of  the  same  family  and  name  (208),  where,  ■< 
however,  the  effect  is  marred  by  one  child  being  better  finished  1 
than  the  other.    A  nice  little  study,  but  too  obviously  a  study,  ' 
"  Idleness  "  (44),  by  Mr.  Morton,  may  be  admired  for  the  excel-  < 
lence  of  the  drapery  and  the  general  high  finish.    "  A  Souvenir  of  i 
Rembrandt "  ( 107 ),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  is  broad  and  powerful—  ] 
the  portrait  of  an  elderly  man  in  a  big  hat— but  the  title  suggests  ] 
comparisons  fatal  to  the  picture.     "Azaleas''  (122),  by  Mrs. 


Holliday,  is  a  very  highly  finished  flower-piece,  hardly  amounting 
in  importance  to  a  picture,  but  very  decorative.  Similarly  good 
are  "Apples"  (218),  by  Mr.  Livens,  which  deserve  mention  for 
sober  colour  and  a  look  of  reality.  There  are  several  other  pieces 
depending  on  fruit  and  flowers  for  their  effect,  and  some  of  "  still 
life,"  such  as  Miss  Ilayllar's  "School  Hamper"  (572),  and  Miss 
B.  W.  Spiers's— or  is  it  "  Mr."  B.  W.  Spiers's  ?— "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  a  heap  of  old  books  marvellously  painted.  "  Coming 
Events"  (153)  is  the  silly  title  of  Mr.  Cauty's  girl  feeding  ducks', 
a  picture  with  some  depth  and  feeling.  "Maiden  Widowed" 
(158),  by  Miss  Pulvermacher,  is  clever  and  solid,  but  from  a  model 
unpleasantly  plain.  Mr.  Burr's  "Politician"  (199)  is  a  man  in 
red  at  a  window,  with  nothing  to  relieve  the  redness.  The  picture, 
otherwise  not  uninteresting,  is  extremely  inharmonious.  A  head 
in  a  wig,  somewhat  unnecessarily  called  "  The  Vicar  of  Bray  " 
(230),  by  Miss  Seymour  Lucas,  is  cleverly  painted  and  shows 
promise.  "Returning  Health"  (241),  by  Mr.  Maw  Egley,  defies 
criticism  as  a  picture,  but  may  be  admired  for  a  microscopic  finish 
and  smoothness  which  reminds  us  of  Mieris.  Several  of  the 
Royal  Academy  school  studies  of  village  inns  which  competed  for 
the  last  prizes  are  here.  Mr.  Holyoake's  "  On  the  Road  to  the 
Meet  "  (445)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  French  Gallery  is  manifestly  impossible, 
as  it  would  involve  a  mention  of  every  picture  exhibited.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibition.  Most 
people  will  be  inclined  to  place  first  the  "Portrait"  (136),  under- 
stood to  be  that  of  the  artist's  wife,  by  F.  A.  Kaulbach,  the  well- 
known  "  nephew  of  his  uncle."    As  this  picture  and  three  others 
(139,  170,  and  171)  in  the  Gallery  attest,  Herr  Kaulbach  is  not 
so  unworthy  of  his  nepotism  as  the  personage  respecting  whom 
the  words  were  spoken  originally.    The  lady,  with  an  expression 
sweet  and  gracious,  yet  modest  and  self-possessed,  is  represented 
at  full  length,  and  has  a  magnificent  Dalmatian  hound  by  her 
side,  represented  much  as  Vandyke  represented  dogs  on  so  many 
occasions.    In  fact,  the  whole  picture  recalls  rather  Vandyke  thaii 
Reynolds,  but  it  is  perfectly  original,  and  we  only  institute  com- 
parisons for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  picture.    Of  a 
very  different  character  is  the  wonderful  Servian  peasant  scene  (64), 
by  Herr  Joano  wit/.,  a  pupil,  it  is  reported,  of  Professor  Karl  Miiller, 
of  Vienna.    An  old  soldier  in  a  picturesque  costume  fences  with 
a  boy,  while  a  younger  soldier  seated  behind  guides  the  boy's 
hand.  Behind  are  several  smiling  spectators,  including  a  charming 
group  of  women.  The  painting  is  at  once  solid  and  refined,  and  the 
colour  so  rich  as  to  remind  one  insensibly  of  M.  Meissonier's  "  La 
Rixe."    This  is  believed  to  be  only  the  second  picture  of  Herr 
Joanowitz,  his  first  having  been   purchased  by  the  Servian 
Government.  We  have  just  mentioned  M.  Meissonier.  A  picture, 
very  small  as  usual,  by  him  is  on  the  wall,  "  A  Halberdier  "  (19), 
which  does  not  call  for  further  remark,  except  that  it  is  in  every 
way  up  to  the  standard  he  has  always  set  himself  for  spirit, 
colour,  and  high  finish.    Two  curious  little  pictures  hang  on  either 
side  of  Herr  Joanowitz's  splendid  work.    They  represent  Roman 
carnival  scenes  (60,  68).    The  finish  is  high;  but  the  most  re- 
markable thing  in  them  is  the  airiness  and  crispness  of  the  treat- 
ment.   Near  them  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the 
Gallery,  Herr  Seller's  "A  Wilful  Youth  "  (61)  and  "  Nach  dem 
Diner  "  (69V    A  third  picture  by  him  is  on  the  sofa,  and  bears 
the  not  very  appropriate  title  of  "  Wearisome  and  Wearied  "  (163). 
It  represents  a  number  of  bookworms  of  the  last  century  enjoying 
themselves  thoroughly  in  ransacking  an  old-fashioned  library. 
Every  face  and  every  book  has  its  own  character ;  yet,  though  every 
detail  is  made  out  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  there  is  a  breadth  and 
absence  of  spottiness  in  the  general  effect  truly  marvellous.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unpatriotic  or  unkind  to  say  that  no  English  artist  can 
excel  this  young  painter  in  a  style  peculiarly  suited,  one  might 
have  thought,  to  the  English  capacity.  Mr.  Green,  perhaps,  comes 
nearest  to  it.    M.  de  Blaas  disappoints  us  in  "  The  World  and  the 
Cloister "  (54) ;  a  nun,  a  lady  in  fashionable  clothes,  and  an 
odiously  over-dressed  French  child  ;  a  mere  picture  of  properties, 
but  of  course  consummately  painted.    "  Five  Bars  Rest  "  (56),  by 
M.  Andriotti,  should  be  examined,  as  should  "  A  Difficult  Passage  " 
(5°)>  Dv  Herr  Poetzelberger,  in  which  the  violinist  sits,  bow  in 
hand,  examining  the  score.    The  finish  is  very  high  in  both 
pictures.    M.  Laugee's  "  Pour  la  Soupe  "  (93)  is  of  the  usual  type 
of  his  work,  and  a  good  example.    The  central  feature  of  the  wall 
opposite  the  door  is  "  La  Ruine  d'une  Famille"  (102),  by  Herr 
Echtler,  an  artist  who  has  already  received  medals  and  prizes  for  it 
on  the  Continent.    The  rough  French  village  drinking-shop,  the 
gamblers,  the  despairing  wife  and   children,  the  conspirators 
behind  the  partition,  the  accessories  of  every  kind,  the  cold  light 
breaking  in,  all  produce  a  powerful,  if  painful,  effect.    "  The 
Dole"  (109),  by  M.  Aviat,  represents  two  friars  and  a  pretty 
girl,  and  is  bright  and  charming.    There  is  fine  tone  in  Troyon's 
"M  an  is  Born  to  Trouble"  (141);  and  we  must  not  over- 
look "African  Camp  Followers"  (45),   by  the   late  Eugene 
Fromentin,  an  artist  whose  works  are  becoming  very  rare.  The 
landscapes  this  year  are  not  very  numerous,  but  there  are  several 
by  Herr  Heffher,  including  one  of  amazing  depth  and  colour,  an 
after  sunset  scene  (24).    The  cattle  pieces  of  Herr  van  Marcke 
(l7i  35)  are  of  his  usual  high  quality,  but  we  prefer  the  smaller. 
The  English  eye  does  not  readily  accommodate  itself  to  foreign 
cattle.    Herr  VVahlberg's  "  Near  Beauiieu,''  will  be  admired  for 
its  fine  hazy  effect.    In  the  upper  room,  though  we  have  not 
nearly  exhausted  the  lower  one,  there  are  three  or  four  fine 
pictures.   Besides  the  Kaulbachs  already  mentioned,  there  is  Herr 
Leibl's  curious  "In  Church"  (166),  a  piece  of  highly-finished 
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,W  ?°  tho  P^phaehte  St-vle;  h  is  difficult  to  enjoy,  jet 
impossible  not  to  admire,  in  the  old  sense  of  that  verb,  and 

tPWin  T  ,y  5S  fS^™*.  examPle  of  conscientious,  if  unin- 
teresting, toil.  The  folds  of  the  very  plain  young  woman's  apron 
must  have  cost  the  artist  weeks  of  labour.  The  whole  picture 
is  said  to  have  occupied  no  less  than  four  years.  «  An  Egyptian 
interior  (169)  was  left  very  nearly  finished  by  the  late  C.  &ue, 
and  is  a  hue  specimen  of  the  rare  work  of  a  lamented  artist. 


NEO-CHRISTIANITY. 

T  T  is  a  curious  irony  of  fate  which  lias  made  the  eldest  son  of  the 
JL  late  Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  the  most  devout  and  in  his  way 
orthodox  of  Christian  enthusiasts,  the  founder  and  apostle  of 
"Neo-Chnstian    schemes,  from  which  every  trace  of  historical 
Christianity  is  carefully  eliminated.    No  doubt  Dr.  Arnold  was 
considered  in  his  day  a  very  »  Liberal  Churchman,"  and  was  looked 
on  with  suspicion— not  without  some  reason— alike  bv  Hi<-h 
Churchmen  and  Evangelicals.    But  he  differed  toto  Jlo  from 
he  Broad  Churchmen  ot  a  later  day  who,  as  the  Times  phrased  it 
only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,"  when  prosecuted  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  for  whose  theology  in   Essam  and 
Zeroes  the  term  Neo-Christianity  was  first  coinedf  tf Ze  re- 
member rightly,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.     And  he  would 
have .had  still  less  sympathy,  had  he  dreamt  of  its  eltence™  n 
the  new  phase  of  religionism  invented  by  his  son,  to  which  the 
iZLT6  18,moi'e.aPP[°P™^y  applied  in  a  criticism,  at  once 
in  tiuctive  and  amusing  by  Mr.  Traill  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  have  expressed  their  conviction  that 
were  he  living  now,  he  would  be  an  Evangelical  ;  it  may  at  a 
events  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  confidence  that  he  would  no 
become  "a  Neo-Chnstian."    The  term,  as  we  have  already  inti- 

Zn to  tLa  r 01'6  dl'ef 1  DaPP.Iicati011  t0  Literature  and  Dogma 
than  to  the  Essays  and  Eevtews.    The  writers  designated  by 
a  divine  who  has   since  become  a  bishop,  the  SeptL  Contra 
CW«;«,dld  not  at  all  events  profess  to  be  propounding  a  ew 
Gospel  but  only  to  be  clearing  the  old  one  of  certain  super^ 
stitions  or  superfluous  accretions,  which  impeded  its  acceptance 
by  educated  scholars  of  the  present  age.    What  reSduZTS. 
have  remained  when  the  »  verifying  faculty  »  they  appealed 
to  had  had  its  perfect  work,  may  indeed  fairly  be  JuesKed 
but  some  of  them  at  all  events-one  especially  whoTasToS 
been  known  as  a  zealous  and  hard-working  bishop-thought  that 
a  great  deal  would  remain  untouched,  and  the  question  of  S 
consistency  or  their  orthodoxy  need  not  further  detain  us  here 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  other  hand  does  virtually  claim,  a 
his  critic  points  out,  to  be  "the  founder  of  a  new  religion,"  and 
though  the  elements  of  his  theological  system-if  the  term  n  ay  be 
misapplied  to  a  theology  which  expressly  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
personal  God-are  scattered  through  all  his  later  works,  the  most 
complete  and  coherent  summary  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  LitelSure 
and  Dogma  which lis  evidently  "designed  to  lay  the  foundaSs 
of  a  new  creed,"  and  has  accordingly  been  recently  issued  in  a  cheaper 
form  for  popular  use;  much  we  presume  as  Strauss  "turned^ 
the  Gentiles  >  m  the  revised  edition  of  his  Leben  Jem  fin-  das 
deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet.    At  the  same  time  if  the  new  EvanS 
^^r™n?leM'}3  is-"  aether  Gospel,"  it  claims  to  ""be 
not  another  '  but  rather  "a  legitimate  development  of  popular 
Christianity'  ;  a  claim  which  Mr.  Traill  thinks  might  be  suffi 
ciently  disposed  of  by  submitting  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  Messr 

a*d  Sankey  or  Mr.  Spurgeon.  To  be  sure  there  are 
versions  of  Gospel  teaching  not  unacceptable  to  very  orthodox 
Christians,  which  we  are  afraid  would  not  commend  themselves  to 
'the  Lev.  Esau  ILttall,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  test 
would  hardly  be  an  unfair  one.  However  our  chief  concern  s 
to  examine  not  so  much  the  pretensions  of  Neo-Christianity  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  Christian  doctrine  as  its  claim  to  be  accounted 
in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  a  religion  at  all.    There  is 

Mr^im  aP,PT °h  tLe  qi',eSti,°n  fl'°m  a  d°S'uatic  standpoint,  and 
Mr.  iraill,  whatever  may  be  his  own  religious  opinions,  has  in 
fact  approached  it  from  a  purely  sceptical  or  external  no  nt  of 
view.  1  here  is  as  little  of  »  sectarian  "  bias  in  his  critfei  m  a 
in  the  author  he  criticizes,  and  he  appears  indeed  to  have  fir  Son! 
ban  Vint"1      8  hT  0t,.^d[nS  matter  for  agreement  rather 

"  bl  l\  rCe-  ^  thlnk8  "  that  Mr-  Ar™ld's  ^tempt  to 
establish  a  modus  vive7uh  between  Christianity  and  modern  thought 
must  command  the  sympathy  of  every  one^vho  s£  s  t L 
general  inability ''-which  he  apparently  shares  himself-"  to  sel 
|ow  Western  communities  are  to  live  <  either  with  or  without ' 
it  Jhe  assumed  dilhculty  may  not  seem  to  everyone  so  in 
soluble  but  at  all  events  those  who  strongly  fee  k  cannot  be" 
charged  with  an  unfriendly  animus  towards °a 'writer  wh has  s  t 

?netLWn t"?*^* ^  TeiT  SUCCeSSfu1'  * ^  it 

La  the  first  place  then  it  is  important  to  ascertain  What  are  the 

fundamental  doctrines  of  this  new  religion,  and  in  what  respect  i? 

differs  from  the  old  one.    Mr.  Arnold,  to  do  him  justice  ff  never 

an  o  scui.  wn,e,-;  and  he  leaves  his  readers  in  no  SK  h 

points.    iWCl  nstiauity  "contains  two,  and  only  two  essential 

nei^theo^'r'T^ 


an    essential   article  of  the  new  creed,  and  an  opinion  likel v  very- 
soon  to  drop  out  of  it,  supposing  per  impossible  it  ever  attained 
the  dimensions  of  a  popular  religion.   However  we  will  take  Mr 
lraifls  statement  as  it  stands,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.    As  to  what  are  the  exploded  articles  of  the  old  historical 
creed  there  is  no  room  for  any  difference  of  opinion.    They  are 
such  as  the  belief  in  miracles,  in  prophecy,  in  a  materialistic  (?) 
future  state,  in  the  Trinity,  and  even  in  the  personality  of  the 
Supreme  Being."    The  word  "  materialistic  "  might  have  been  left 
out  for  all  future  life  disappears  from  the  system  with  a  Personal 
God  ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Traill  omits  the  Incarnation 
horn  the  list  of  leading  doctrines  to  be  got  rid  of.    It  is  expressly 
dismissed-m  a  phrase  of  polished  but  cynical  irreverence  we  do  not 
care  to  quote  here-in  literature  and  Dogma,  as  a  pretty  but  im- 
possibleAberfflaube,  absolutely  fatal  to  the  reception  of  any  creed  of 
which  it  forms  an  integral  portion.  The  "  verifying  faculty  "by  which 
these  superstitious  adjuncts  are  securely  discriminated  from  the  es- 
sential verities  of  the  Christianity  of  the  future  is  "culture,"  which 
enables  the  reader  to  feel  what  the  Bible  writers  are  about,  to 
read  between  the  lines,  to  discern  where  he  ought  to  press  with  his 
whole  weight,  and  where  he  ought  to  press  lightly."    And  the 
Uible  thus  verified  and  interpreted  will  become  the  one  and  sole 
adequate  guide  and  inspirer  of  human  life,  the  one  rule  of  "  con- 
duct   whereby  alone  man  may  attain  to  his  highest  happiness. 
Aow  it  is  surely  only  natural  to  inquire  in  the  first  place  whether 
those  free-thinking  mechanics,  for  whose   special   behoof  Mr 
Arnold  has  prepared  his  revised  version  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be 
likely  to  accept  this  remarkable  scheme  of  hermeneutics.  They 
nave  already  ex  hypothesi  rejected  the  Bible  as  a  record  of  divine- 
revelation  m  the  sense— apart  from  minor  points  in  dispute  anions 
Christians— generally  placed  upon  it  by  orthodox  believers  Will 
they  be  ready  to  receive  it  back  at  Mr.  Arnold's  hands,  as  a 
volume  not  "of  dogmatic  metaphysics  "-i.e.  as  not  containing 
revealed  doctrines— but  of  "poetry  and  eloquence   thrown  out 
at  an  object  of  consciousness  not  fully  grasped,  which  inspired 
emo*lorl   ?    ^Y111  they  e-ff-      ^ady  to  admit  that  when  St.  Paul 
speaks  of    God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world  received 
up  into  glory,"  he  did  not  mean  to  make  any  dogmatic  or  "  scien- 
tific   statement  about  the  Incarnation  or  the  Ascension,  butmerely 
to     throw  out"  language  at  "objects  of  consciousness  not 
fully  grasped  ';  or  that  the  Scripture  writers  generally,  "when 
they  say  most  distinctly  «  This  is  so,'  merely  mean,"  '  This  is 
a  matter  about  which  we  feel  very  strongly,  and  we  therefore 
relieve  our  minds  by  formulating  precise  statements  about  it 
which,  however,  you  are  not  to  take  literally"'?    It  would  be 
easy  to  fill,  not  this  article  but  the  whole  number  of  the  Saturday 
Eemeio,  with  extracts  from  both  the  Gld  Testament  and  the  New 
exceedingly  hard  to  reconcile  by  any  method  of  "  free  handling  " 
with  such  an  hypothesis.    But  the  question  is  really  a  vital  one°to 
Mr.  Arnold  s  scheme,  because— unlike  Strauss,  who  said  plainly 
_  VV  e  have  a  religion,  but  we  are  not  Christians  "—he  is  never 
tired  of  reminding  us  that  he  aims  not  simply  at  "  the  construction 
of  a  religion,  but  of  a  religion  "  founded  and  largely  relyin*  upon 
the  same  sacred  writings  as  the  older  form,  and  insistIng°to  the 
lull  as  much  upon  their  supreme  spiritual  eflicacy  and  eternal 
value.     It  is  even  a  natural  or  necessary  inference  from  many 
things  he  has  said  that  he  would  consider  his  new  relirion  more 
than  compatible  with  the  continued  use  of  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
book     This  then  is  one  serious  difficulty  about  the  Neo- Christian 
creed. 

But  this  objection,  serious  as  it  is,  does  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.    Before  asking  whether  the  proposed  relirion  of  the 
future  has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  or  Scriptural 
one  there  is  a  previous  and  still  more  fundamental  question  to  be 
settled     Is  it  a  religion  at  all?    A  religion,  as  Mr.  Arnold  him- 
self f  ully  admits,  means  more  than  a  mere  system  of  morality  and 
is  indeed,  as  he  implies,  an  essential  condition  for  securino-'  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law.    It  is  a  religion  therefore,  not  simply 
a  moral  code,  which  he  has  undertaken  to  provide;  and  he  holds 
the  great  distinction  between  the  two  to  consist  in  its  beino-  not  a 
mere  moral  code,  but  "  morality  touched  with  emotion."    Now  of 
course  all  religious  morality  is  "  touched  with  emotion,"  but  Mr 
Arnold  is  too  good  a  logician  to  identify  this  statement— by  what 
logic  manuals  call  "  the  simple  conversion  of  A"— with  the  very 
hazardous  proposition  that  all  morality  touched  with  emotion  is 
religious,  which  however  his  argument  requires.    It  surely  makes 
some  difference  what  the  "  emotion  "  is.    "  No  morality  could  be 
more  profoundly  touched  with  emotion  than  that  of  a  child  who 
strives  to  be  '  good,'  in  order  to  earu  the  gold  watch  or  the  pony- 
ride  winch  has  been  promised  as  the  reward  of  its  infantile 

VffrtJie-"  *rW%  need  not  reoPen  the  question  as  to  the  claim 
of  this  l\eo-Christian  scheme  to  be  "a  return  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  nor  will  we  stay  to  inquire  whether 
the  '  emotion  "  it  relies   upon  has  anything  in  common  with 
that     which  touched  the   morality  of   the   Fathers  and  th- 
baiuts,  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  of  St.  Francis  and 
bt.  ieresa.      lhat  question  indeed   answers  itself,  for  their 
'  emotion"  was  avowedly  "the  love  of  God,"  which  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  force  of  terms  in  a  religion  which  repudiates  a 
personal  God  altogether.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  love  or  to 
worship  "  the^eternal  something,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
iighteousness."    And  moreover  one  main  purpose  of  introducing 
the  new  religion  is  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  find  the 
existence  ot  a  personal  God  "  unveritiable "  or  untrue.  Mr. 
Arnold  is  supposed  by  his  critic— and  the  passage  is  in  strict 
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though,  not  verbal,  accordance  with  his  teaching — to  address  thetn 
thus : — 

"  I  see,"  he  says  to  them,  "  that  your  great  difficult}'  relates  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  personal  God.  You  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being',  but  you  hold  that  it  is  not  veriliable  or  verified  ;  and  I  agree  with 
you.  It  is  not,  and  at  present  it  cannot  he  verified  ;  and  that  which  cannot 
be  verified,  can  form  no  sure  and  satisfying  basis  for  a  religion.  To  re- 
settle your  religion  on  such  a  basis,  you  require  some  verifiable  conception  ; 
and  1  will  tell  you  where  to  find  one.  You  will  find  it  in  our  common 
human  consciousness  of  an  '  Eternal  Power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness.'  There  you  have  your  substitute — your  verifiable  sub- 
stitute for  the  supposed  personal  God,  who  enjoins  certain  conduct  upon 
you.  And  since  your  personal  God  rewards  right  conduct  as  well  as 
enjoins  it,  and  I  have,  therefore,  also  to  meet  this  requirement  of  a 
religious  faith,  I  refer  you  to  the  equally  veriliable  truth,  that  'to 
righteousness  belongs  happiness.'  For  the  name  of  God,  then,  wherever 
it  occurs  in  your  creed,  substitute  '  The  Power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes 
for  righteousness,'  and  for  'heaven,'  substitute  'The  happiness  which 
belongs  to  righteousness,'  and  there  is  your  religion.  What  more  can  you 
want  ?  " 

Certainly  the  perplexed  inquirer  might  well  reply,  "  What  less 
could  I  have?"  He  might  fairly  enough  ask  whether  the  two 
new  dogmas  are  any  more  "  verifiable  "  than  those  they  are  designed 
to  replace.  And  he  might  further  ask  wherein  consists  the  supreme 
importance  of  this  "  righteousuess,"  and  in  what  sense  it  is  true  to 
say  that  "  happiness  belongs  "  to  it  ?  Is  the  great  doctrine,  the 
articulus  stands  vel  cadentis  Ecclesice  Xeo-  Christiana,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  an  egotistic  or  an  "  altruistic  "  sense  ?  Mr.  Arnold  seems 
to  oscillate  between  the  two  replies,  but  it  may  be  questioned  if 
either  of  them  is  "  verifiable.''  He  speaks  sometimes  as  though 
the  promised  happiness  consisted  in  "  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
co-operating  with  and  not  resisting  the  great  external  forces  which 
are  directing  the  destinies  of  mankind/'  but  that  is  only  another 
version  of  the  Gospel  of  Humanity  so  assiduously  preached  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  and  the  priesthood  of  the  Comtist  Church 
generally,  who  however  disclaim  all  profession  of  Christianity,  old 
or  new.  "We  have  often  explained  our  reasons  for  thinking  their 
enterprise  a  hopeless,  though  a  perfectly  honest  one,  and  need  not 
repeat  them  here,  lint  if  Mr.  Arnold  elects  the  other  alternative, 
and  interprets  the  happiness  which  belongs  to  righteousness  to 
mean  individual  happiness — that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  this 
life,  whatever  becomes  of  the  next — the  verification,  to  say  the 
least,  is  not  made  easier.  We  may  well  ask,  with  his  critic, 
whether  "  any  one  can  seriously  believe  that  our  sceptical  working- 
man,  finding  a  roll  of  loot,  notes  after  being  six  months  out  of 
work,  with  a  wife  and  eight  children  dependent  on  him, 
half  his  furniture  pawned,  and  a  distress  hanging  over  the  re- 
mainder," will  be  restrained  from  theft  by  the  new  "  emotion  " 
suggested  to  him  in  place  of  his  discarded  belief  in  "  popular 
Christianity  "  ?  He  might  not  improbably  object  that  "  the  only 
power  not  himself  of  which  he  has  any  experience  he  names 
•  misfortune,'  that  it  has  the  air  of  being  '  eternal,'  and  that  what  it 
seems  to  'make  for'  is  starvation."  And  if  his  Neo-Christian 
teacher  still  insists  that "  to  righteousness  belongs  happiness,"  and 
that,  if  he  will  only  try,  he  "  will  find  it  is  so,"  he  is  but  too  likely 
to  reply,  "I  have  tried,  and  I  find  it  is  not  so.  I  have  been 
righteous  for  thirty  years,  and  I  never  had  a  stroke  of  luck  in  my 
life  until  to-day."  One  cannot  but  fear  that  the  "sweet  reason- 
ableness "  of  pocketing  the  roll  of  altruistic  banknotes  would 
triumph  over  the  austerer  "  emotion  "  and  "  eternal  power,"  which 
"make,"  but  make  in  vain,  "for"  the  righteous  happiness  of 
restoring  it  to  its  owner.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  even  if  we  con- 
sent for  argument's  sake  to  swallow  wholesale  the  difficulties, 
philosophical  and  theological,  of  Mr.  Arnold's  fundamental 
postulates— and  they  are  a  pretty  good  mouthful — a  practical 
difficulty  remains  behind,  which  is  likely  to  prove  still  more  fatal 
to  the  success  of  his  Neo-Christian  scheme.  As  Mr.  Traill  puts 
the  case,  "  it  is  essentially  a  religion  for  the  cultivated  and  com- 
fortable, ...  an  article  de  luxe  suitable  only  for  consumption  by 
them  and  their  like."  In  other  words,  if  we  may  venture  to 
throw  the  conclusion  into  a  somewhat  Hibernian  formula,  it 
is  a  religion  admirably  adapted  for  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
are  so  situated  as  to  find  that  they  do  not  want  one. 


THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY— UK.  BBANDBAM'S 
EECITAL. 

AT  the  Prince's  Theatre  the  ill-fated  Breaking  a  Buttery 
has  been  succeeded  by  an  adaptation,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey, 
of  Von  Moser's  Der  Bibhothekar ,  called  The  Private  Secretary,  a 
farcical  comedy  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  In  plays  of  this 
kind,  ingenious  situations  and  surprises  that  cunningly  lie  in 
ambush  are  the  chief  and  most  necessary  attractions,  construction 
being  quite  a  secondary  matter ;  the  all-important  aim  is  to 
present  a  series  of  humorous  and  unsuspected  incidents,  which  in- 
evitably lead  to  complications,  and  which  should  possess  a  certain 
coherent  relationship.  Where  the  initial  motif  is  ill-devised  and 
weak,  the  whole  tissue  of  imbroglio  to  which  it  gives  birth 
becomes  weakened  and  strained,  and  the  result  is  a  gradually 
accelerating  degeneracy  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  ludicrous  scenes  of  the  last  three  acts  of  The 
Private  Secretary  are  naturally  evolved  from  what  precedes 
them ;  they  have  no  stable  base  for  development  in  the  first 
act.  They  are  highly  diverting  and  skilfully  contrived  ;  but 
they  are  deficient  in  that  air  of  consistency  which  in  farce 
is  the  substitute  for  uncompromising  adherence  to  nature  and 
probability.  Many  of  the  drollest  situations  are  clearlv  foreseen  ; 
they  excite  laughter,  not  because  they  surprise  by  "their  un- 


expected incongruity,  but  because  they  are  so  admirably  realized 
by  the  actors.  Deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  such  excellent  imper- 
sonations as  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree's  Rev.  Robert  Spalding,  Mr. 
Carton's  Douglas  Cattermole,  and  the  Mr.  Cattermole  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hill,  the  vital  element  of  the  piece  would  be  found  to  be  even 
weaker  than  it  is  now  felt  to  be. 

The  original  source  of  the  confusion  that  turns  a  country  house 
into  a  species  of  Bedlam  for  the  enactment  of  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances lies  in  the  difficulties  of  Harry  Marsland,  who,  to  escape 
their  pressure,  persuades  his  friend  Douglas  Cattermole  to  vacate 
his  chambers  in  town  and  assume  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Spalding  at  the  seat  of  his  uncle  Marsland.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  who  has  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Marsland,  is  left  by  the  two  friends  in  possession  of  the  chambers, 
in  ignorance  of  thedeception,  so  that  Douglas  Cattermole  has  to  sustain 
the  dual  part  of  clergyman  and  private  secretary.  At  the  outset 
we  learn  that  Douglas  has  a  rich  uncle  who  has  just  returned 
from  India,  and  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  until,  as 
he  expresses  it,  he  has  "  sown  his  wild  oats,"  which  operation 
Douglas  assures  his  friend  Harry  he  has  no  liking  for.  He  does 
not  object  to  taking  the  parson's  place  on  his  friend's  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  a  step  towards  satisfying  his  uncle's  prejudice  and 
might  at  the  same  time  relieve  his  embarrassment.  When,  how- 
ever, he  is  recognized  in  the  last  scene,  his  uncle  is  easily  con- 
vinced as  to  his  performances,  though  there  is  nothing  but  the 
escapade  mentioned  to  justify  his  persuasion.  This  inconsistency, 
however,  is  slight  in  comparison  with  other  instances.  Nothing 
but  perverse  .blindness  and  conscious  ignoring  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned  of  the  obvious  matter-of-fact  state  of  affairs  pre- 
vents the  disclosure  of  the  imposition.  Every  one  plays  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wilful  Won't-See,  and  Douglas  Cattermole  has  an 
easy  time  of  it.  It  is  not  so  with  the  veritable  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Spalding,  who  suffers  continual  martyrdom  from  the  moment 
when  he  is  left  in  charge  of  young  Cattermole's  chambers  to  his 
appearance  in  the  country.  He  suffers  unspeakable  indignity  at 
the  hands  of  old  Cattermole,  who  takes  him  to  be  his  nephew,  and 
is  disgusted  by  his  blue  ribbon,  huge  goloshes,  pale  famished  face, 
and  general  asceticism.  He  has  writs  served  on  him,  and  is 
assaulted  by  one  of  Douglas  Cattermole's  creditors,  and  when  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  first  act  Mr.  Gibson,  the  creditor,  is  seen 
ejecting  water  from  a  syphon  bottle  on  the  unhappy  parson,  who, 
utterly  crushed  and  limp  from  the  unequal  fight,  has  sunk  under 
his  open  umbrella.  The  admirable  get-up  of  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree, 
and  the  thorough  harmony  of  his  acting,  result  in  what  is  not 
only  a  happy  conception,  but  one  that  is  realized  with  remarkable 
thoroughness.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill  is,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  ex- 
cessively droll,  and  in  the  interview  with  his  supposed  nephew 
— the  most  comic  scene  in  the  play — he  was  perfectly  irresistible 
in  the  incongruous  association  of  his  irate  tones  and  radiant 
bonhomie,  the  contrast  of  his  sudden  passion  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  bewildered  parson.  From  this  point  there  is  much 
stout  romping  round  tables  and  chairs,  scenes  of  intricacy  when 
the  different  characters  meet  in  many  rooms,  and  make  strange 
acquaintance ;  the  parson  is  pushed  under  a  table  while  Harry 
Marsland  and  young  Cattermole  make  love  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house  ;  he  is  then  confined  to  a  chest,  from  which  he  issues,  ex- 
hausted by  his  sufferings,  only  to  frighten  the  household,  to  be  taken 
for  a  burglar,  and  to  suffer  in  divers  ways  incredible  affronts. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  endows  the  part  of  a  Bond  Street  tailor  with 
a  little  too  much  vigour,  though  with  humorous  distinction ; 
the  Harry  Marsland  of  Mr.  Reeves  Smith,  while  naturally  brisk 
and  pleasant,  is  marred  by  occasional  faulty  articulation,  owing  to 
over-rapidity  of  speech.  Mr.  Carton's  Douglas  Cattermole  is 
thoroughly  well  studied,  and  is  interpreted  with  all  the  nature  and 
consistency  possible.  There  is  not  indeed  in  any  of  these  parts 
much  opportunity  of  displaying  the  actor's  art;  Mr.  A.  Beaumont, 
who  impersonates  an  M.  F.  H.,  is  not  seen  at  his  best,  and  the 
young  ladies,  who  are  excellently  represented  by  Miss  Lucy 
Buckstone  and  Miss  Tilbury,  are  not  very  prominent.  Mrs. 
Stephens  plays  with  considerable  humour  the  spiritualist,  Miss 
Ashford,  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  represents  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Stead.  The  Private  Secretary  is  preceded  by  a  version  of  Ferrier's 
Chez  VAvocat,  entitled  "  6s.  Sd.,"  written  by  Mr.  Beerbohm-Tree. 
The  dialogue  is  very  bright  and  animated,  and  is  rendered  with 
abundant  spirit  by  the  adapter  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm-Tree. 

The  death,  last  Tuesday,  of  Miss  Marie  Litton  (Mrs.  W. 
Wybrow-Robertson)  deprives  the  stage  of  an  actress  of  individual 
power  and  peculiar  charm,  and  whose  success  in  the  higher 
departments  of  dramatic  art  was  as  well  demonstrated  as  her 
continual  progression  in  excellence.  At  the  Royal  Aquarium  Miss 
Litton's  revivals  of  old  comedies  must  be  in  every  one's  recollec- 
tion, so  completely  were  the  spirit  and  flavour  of  the  old  drama 
transferred.  In  As  You  Like  It  the  Bosalind  of  Miss  Litton  will 
long  be  remembered  as  peculiarly  distinct,  with  a  quality  of  fasci- 
nation that  admirably  represented  the  Shakspearian  character, 
and  which  must  be  considered  among  the  most  happy  assump- 
tions of  this  part  that  the  modern  stage  has  known.  In  the 
management  of  theatres  Miss  Litton's  experience  began  at  the 
Court  in  1 871,  when  her  tenure  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  production  of  The  Happy  Land  and  Brighton  ;  subsequently 
she  appeared  at  the  Haymarket  in  'The  Wicked  World,  and  at  the 
St.  James's,  the  Princess's,  and  other  houses  in  many  and  diverse 
parts,  one  of  her  last  appearances  being  in  Moths  at  the  Olympic  in 
1882.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  with  a  rich  and  cultivated  voice, 
and  mobile,  expressive  features  Miss  Litton  possessed  the  organ- 
ization of  an  artist,  combined  with  the  developed  fruits  of 
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constant  and  conscientious  study.  The  winning  grace,  the  admirable 
humour,  and  urbane  style  of  her  Rosalind,  its  delicate  insight 
and  charming  idylhsm,  are  well-remembered  qualities  of  an  ex- 
cellent impersonation. 

In  the  notice  of  Nkds  First  last  week  the  name  of  Mr.  Perceval 
Uark  was  inadvertently  printed  Mr.  Perceval  Slark. 

Mr.  Branch-am  recited  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  Tuesday,  for  the 
nrst  time.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  this  being  his  final  ap- 
pearance in  London  previous  to  his  projected  tour  in  America 
m  the  autumn.    His  rendering  of  the  'humour  and  pathos  of 
Dickens  s  familiar  story  made  this  as  excellent  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding recitals.    The  unfaltering  fluency  with  which  the  many 
complex  descriptive  passages  and  animated  dialogue  were  given, 
while  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  Mr.  Brandram's  power 
ol  memory,  was  even  less  striking  than  his  admirable  discrimi- 
nation and  the  rich  and  varied  intonation  of  his  voice.    The  cha- 
racters were  dramatized  with  much  power ;  the  carrier  and  his 
wife,  Caleb  Plummer  and  his  blind  daughter,  in  particular,  were 
presented  with  happy  and  spontaneous  art.    Scarcely  less  notable 
was_  the  realization  of  the  melodramatic  situations,  where  the 
carrier  discovers  Dot's  apparent  infidelity,  and  where  he  takes  his 
gun  and  stalks  to  the  door  with  the  intention  of  killing  his  truest. 
In  the  opening  scene  the  reciter  showed  with  wonderful  power 
how  the  voice  may  endow  with  fresh  vitality  language  in  itself 
eloquent  with  life,  and  become  the  soul  of  speech.    The  dead 
pieces  of  the  carrier's  interior,  the  fireside,  the  quaint  old  clock 
and,  indeed,  every  little  touch  in  the  elaborate  description,  were 
vivified  by  Mr.  Brandram  as  with  individual  presence,  and  with 
but  slight  aid  from  gesture ;  the  voice  of  the  speaker  beiug  artistic- 
ally regarded  as  the  legitimate  vehicle  of  expression,  and  gesticula- 
tion merely  as  an  auxiliary.    The  Cricket  on  the.  Hearth,  as  ren- 
dered on  this  occasion,  is  an  important  addition  to  Mr.  Brandram's 
repertory  of  readings. 


MESMERISM  AND  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

Hp  HE  different  methods  of  science  and  superstition,  or  of  common- 
-A.  sense  and  mysticism,  in  making  a  so-called  "  research  "  have 
been  well  illustrated  lately  by  two  lectures  given  at  the  Royal 
and  London  Institutions  respectively  by  prominent  Cambridge 
teachers.    It  would,  indeed,  have  been  well  if  the  audience  which 
listened  to  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  discoursing  naively 
at  the  London  Institution  on  the  results  of  Psychical  Research, 
had  given  itself  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  wholesome  corrective 
of  hearing  and  digesting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Langley  on  "  The 
Physiological  Aspects  of  Mesmerism."    It  was  insisted  on  not 
long  ago  in  these  columns  that  the  modern  apostle  of  the  occult 
or,  as  he  is  more  widely  known,  the  Spiritualist  or  Psvchic,  clino-s 
always  to  mesmerism  as  the  stronghold  of  his  belief  when  he  feels 
all  other  points  of  defence  to  be  weak  and  yielding.    For  anion  n- 
the  many  phenomena  which  he  dubs  mesmeric,  without  any  mark 
of  relationship  between  them  except  that  impressed  upon  them  bv 
his  own  mind,  there  do  exist  some  which  are  facts  indeed,  and  are 
not  to  be  referred,  with  the  most  distinctive  events  of  popular 
mesmerism,  to  wilful  imposture  and  prearranged  trickery.  The 
Spiritualist  is  always  eager  to  make  friends  with  the  Mammon  of 
Materialism.    It  has  been  already  amply  shown  that  the  sub- 
stratum of  fact  in  mesmerism  is  paralleled  by  well-known  spon- 
taneous occurrences  in  certain  human  subjects,  quite  apart  from 
any  method  of  making  "  passes  "  or  so-called  "  electro-biolo«y." 
Somnambulism,  trance,  catalepsy,  and  other  abnormal  states  take 
place  as  examples  of  nervous  disease,  and  what  scientific  men  have 
denominated  hypnotism  covers  everything  called  "  mesmeric " 
which  presents  any  case  whatever  for  serious  study.   The  somewhat 
morbid  subjects  of  these  hypnotic  states,  be  their  condition  natural 
or  induced,  may  of  course  be  expected  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
charlatan  and  the  mystery-monger  more  readily  than  into  those  of 
the  physiologist  or  the  doctor,  and  in  these  circumstances  they 
furnish  the  only  really  plausible  excuse  for  any  importance  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  operations  of  the  Psychical  Researchers  of 
the  present  day. 

We  should  scarcely  have  reverted  to  this  subject  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Professor  Sidgwick's  high  reputation  as  a  writer  on 
moral  philosophy  lends  a  factitious  importance  to  his  utterances  on 
subjects  with  which  he  is  apparently  far  less  competent  to  deal. 
The  weight  of  personal  names  is  great  with  the  promoters  and 
devotees  of  the  psychical  cultus,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  oft- 
repeated  quotations  we  hear  of  certain  well-known  "  authorities  " 
and  the  constantly  republished  lists  in  the  Spiritualistic  organs  of 
Eminent  persons  who  have  satisfied  themselves  of  the  reality  of 
some  of  the  phenomena  generally  known  as  Psychical  or  Spiritual- 
istic. _  Irofessor  Sidgwick,  in  the  strange  statements  and  inferences 
contained  m  his  lecture,  has  shown  how  easy  it  is  when  once  the 
farm  ground  of  fact  is  left  behind  to  mount  the  most  giddy  heights 
ot  fancy  with  an  apparently  firm  step  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  stands  convicted  of  ignoring  the  very  fundamental 
requirements  of  scientific  research.    It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  point  these  remarks  by  criticizing  only  his  wondrous 
and  really   arrogant  contention  that  the  Psychical  Research 
Society  has  definitely  ascertained  certain  tacts  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized or  ignored  by  "  science  "  through  all  time,  and  the  monstrous 
th  , ean'U hath?fal'»  y?ra^  fr°*  these  so-called  facts,  that 
andinm     n,Tr'     a"?.dp,lnite  communications  between  mind 
and  mind  apart  from  all  intervention  of  the  senses.  The  Psychic  d 
Society,  he  says,  has  established,  by  a  line  of  research  S 


experimental,  that  such  communication  or  "thought-transference  " 
can  take  place  both  when  the  persons  experimented  on  are  in  a 
normal  condition  and  in  the  abnormal  state  called  mesmeric  or 
hypnotic.    To  the  unprejudiced  observer,  aware  of  the  undoubted 
trickery  existing  in  connexion  with  mesmerism,  these  two  branches 
of  inquiry  seem  much  the  same  ;  hut,  by  ignoring  this  aspect  of 
the  question  for  the  moment,  and  thus  avoiding  any  possible 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  those  ignorant  of  mesmerism,  we  may 
meet  Mr.  Sidgwick  on  his  own  ground,  and  consider  only  the 
case  of  what  he  denominates  thought-transference  in  the  normal 
state,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  "  thought-reading  without  bodily 
contact,    which  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  the  special  work  of  the 
Society.     It  is  at  once  obvious  that,  considering  all  that  we 
know  of  the  mind  is  its  expression  by  means  of  the  senses,  it  is 
binding  on  any  one  who  contends  that  the  senses  can  be  dispensed 
with  m  mental  communication  to  show  without  shadow  of  doubt 
that  every  possible  avenue  of  sensory  intervention  is  completely 
blocked.    Demonstration  of  this  must  be  made  without  leaving 
any  gaps  to  be  filled  up  by  appeal  to  the  good  faith  of  an  indi- 
vidual^ and,  if  such  demonstration  were  forthcoming,  no  body  of 
scientific  men  would  refuse  to  entertain  or  investigate  the  questions 
they  now  most  justifiably  ignore.    All  would  allow  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  impossibility  of  fraudulent  collusion  between  the 
Professor's  subjects— one  of  whom  is  alleged  to  have  drawn, 
without  any  sensory  communication,  a  donkey's  head  whose  chosen 
counterpart  was  among  the  expectant  audience— must  be  quite 
irrefragable  before  any  person  of  ordinary  common-sense  could 
infer  that  there  was  anything  else  in  the  performance  than  an 
obvious  trick  by  means  of  prearranged  signals.    And,  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  such  an  event  has  taken  place  in  conditions 
where  the  mysterious  draughtsman  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel 
by  any  possibility,  so  long  must  the  scientific  man  be  content  and 
willing  to  be  called  muddle-headed  by  Professor  Sidgwick  for  main- 
taining that  an  alleged  fact,  which  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  whole  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and  is,  moreover,  perfectly 
explicable  by  the  well-known  and  confessedly  effective  agency  of 
fraud,  is  not  worthy  of  any  serious  consideration.    It  is  Professor 
Sidgwick's  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  a 
fact  and  an  inference,  and  his  ambiguous  use  of  the  former  word, 
that  gives  the  only  colour  to  his  startlinglv  absurd  parallel  between 
nature  and  a  bag  of  white  and  black  balls,  and  is  the  only  excuse 
for  his  inability  to  understand  those  who  maintain  a  difference 
between  what  contradicts  and  what  merely  adds  to  experience. 
The  Professor  innocently  argued  that,  if  he  pulled  999  white  balls 
out  ot  a  bag,  there  would  be  no  contradiction  to  this  experience  if 
the_ thousandth  ball  was  black;  implying  by  his  comparison  of  the 
white  balls  with  the  ordinary  experience  of  nature,  and  the  black 
ball  with  the  result  of  Psychical  Research,  that  a  scientific  man 
would  necessarily  have  concluded  that  all  the  balls  in  the  ba<r 
were  white.    Such  a  conclusion  would,  of  course,  have  been  come 
to  by  no  scientitic  man  ;  and  in  this  argument,  which  if  perfectly 
ingenuous  is  certainly  pointless,  Mr.  Sidgwick  fails  entirely  to 
see  that  the  contention  of  the  scientific  man  with  regard  to  the 
"  psychical  "  facts  is  that  they  are  not  facts,  that  the  black  ball  is 
indeed  white,  and  appears  black  to  the  Psychical  Researcher  only 
because  of  the  element  of  fraud  in  its  composition,  which  baffles 
his  biassed  and  trustful  methods  of  inquiry.    To  this  attitude  of 
common-sense  or  science  on  the  matter,  and  the  challenge  to  re- 
produce the  alleged  facts  under  conditions  exclusive  of  possible 
traud,  the  Spiritualist  has  nothing  to  reply  but  the  plaintive  ad- 
mission that  "  attempts  to  repeat  these  facts  may  very  easily  fail 
the  phenomenon  being  of  a  delicate  nature,  and  the  "capacity  for 
exhibiting  them  rare,  transient,  fitful,  and  easily  disturbed."    Is  it 
not  quite  clear,  then,  that,  until  conditions  exclusive  of  all  acknow- 
ledged agencies  be  established,  these  "  pheuomena  "  must  not  be 
regarded  as  facts  at  all  ? 

No  fact,  of  course,  can  be  in  contradiction  to  other  facts  ;  but, 
when  an  alleged  fact  upsets  conclusions  drawn  by  the  inductive 
method  from  an  unlimited  array  of  established  facts,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  a  prejudiced  or  care- 
less observer,  and  is  really  a  faulty  inference  from  unsound  data 
Mere  allegations,  destitute  of  proof,  cannot  be  entertained  by 
,  scientitic  inquirers.    It  is  manifestly  disingenuous  to  urge,  as  some 
I  Isychics  do,  that  their  "facts  "  are  disallowed  by  science  because 
they  are  distasteful  and  out  of  accord  with  its  conclusions.  The 
Royal  Society,  for  instance,  would  refuse,  and  often  has  refused,  to 
entertain  a  disquisition  consisting  of  inferences  resting  on  mere 
allegations,  even  though  the  conclusions  it  contained  were  in  no 
way  startling  or  even  apparently  out  of  harmony  with  established 
knowledge  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  required  demon- 
stration forthcoming,  no  paper  would  be  rejected  on  account 
of  its_  conclusions  alone.    In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Society 
Sir  lvenelm  Digby  essayed  to  demonstrate  the  virtues  of  certain 
so-called  "  sympathetic  "  remedies  before  that  body,  and  to  show 
that  a  spider  could  not  escape  when  placed  within  a  circle 
formed  by  the  powdered  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.     But  the  im- 
prisoned spider  escaped  at  once,  the  conditions  not  being  favour- 
able for  the  magical  effects  of  the  horn ;  and  the  Roval  Society 
knew  ten-  Kenelm  no  more.    If  the  Psychical  Researchers  could 
prevail  upon  the  agencies  they  invoke" to  so  arrange  their  con- 
ditions as  to  permit  an  expert,  be  he  anatomist  or~  conjurer,  to 
block  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  senses  of  the  subject  to  be  ex- 
perimented on  as  a  thought-reader,  then  doubtless  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  observers  to  witness  the  performance.     But  the 
existence  of  "phenomena"  must  be  at  first  demonstrated  by  other 
means, belore  "delicacy,"  "evanescence,"  and  gratuitous  necessity 
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for  special  conditions  can  even  plausibly  be  urged  in  support  of 
their  existence. 

It  would,  indeed,  seem  obvious  that  this  line  of  criticism  of  the 
methods  of  the  Psychics  is  unanswerable,  and  that,  continuing-  as 
they  do  to  confound  fact  and  fiction,  and  to  ignore  the  demonstrated 
conclusions  of  the  past  on  the  flimsy  evidence  of  simple  statements, 
their  ways  should  be  considered  vain  and  their  doctrines  worthy 
of  no  regard.    It  is  only  the  doubtless  well-meaning  but,  we  must 
reluctantly  say,  ignorant  advocacy  of  these  ill-attested  marvels  by 
men  of  otherwise  undisputed  eminence  that  prevents  the  modern 
ghost-seers,  and  clairvoyants,  and  believers  in  haunted  houses  from 
dying  a  natural  death,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  their  other- 
wise inevitable  fate  of  quietly  stewing  in  the'ir  own  iuice  should 
from  time  to  time  be  disturbed.    And,  after  all,  these  Psychics  are 
not  the  only  people  who  show  this  wonderful  incapacity  "of  appre- 
ciating the  real  nature  of  a  fact.    In  a  less  grotesque  form  this 
fallacy  meets  us  at  every  turn ;  and  a  salient  example  is  at  once 
furnished  by  some  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  late  famous 
altercation  in  the  law  courts  regarding  the  existence  of  the 
sculptor's  ghost.    Learned  judges  undertook  to  lay  down  the  im- 
portant difference  between  a  fact  and  an  inference,  and  the  "  fact  " 
of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson  having  seen  the  sculptor  at 
work  on  his  statues  was  contrasted  with  the  "  inference  "  drawn 
by  Royal  Academicians,  that  certain  work  was  not  done  by  the 
sculptor  in  question.    Now,  quite  independently  of  the  practical 
issue  of  the  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  this  statement  of  the  case  was 
logically  misdirecting,  whether  the  verdict  be  considered  correct  or 
not,  and  would  have  been  equally  so  had  the  evidence  of  the  experts 
been  given  in  the  plaintiff's  favour.  What  was  virtually  put  before 
the  jury  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inference  that  the  artistic  merit 
of  the  statues  was  due  to  Mr.  Belt,  because  certain  persons  had  seen 
him  scraping  a  clay  model ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  inference  of  experts, 
from  a  variety  of  evidence,  that  certain  artistic  results  were  not 
attained  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Belt.  The  question  here  really  turned 
on  the  comparative  value  of  expert  and  non-expert  inferences  on  a 
given  subject ;  for  it  was  not  denied  that  at  some  stage  or  other 
the  clay  had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  plaintiff.    But  the 
jury  were  in  effect  told  that  the  evidence  of  witnesses  to  this 
latter  performance  was  almost  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  finished  statue  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Belt  alone. 

It  is  the  jealous  and  rigid  investigation  of  facts  which  forms 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  modern  as  opposed  to  ancient 
modes  of  thought;  and  when  we  remember  that  some  of  the 
greatest  intellects  of  past  ages,  including  the  most  learned  judges, 
were  imbued  with  the  then  universally  prevailing  belief  in  "the 
possibility  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  we  may  look  more  leniently  on 
some  of  our  prominent  mod?rn  Psychics  than  we  might  otherwise 
be  inclined  to  do.    From  this  point  of  view,  and  regarding  them 
as  strangely  preserved  descendants  from  other  times"  we  are  not 
logically  bound,  as  otherwise  we  should  be,  to  take  up  a  challenge 
thrown  down  by  Professor  Sidgwick  in  a  lecture  he  gave  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  now  two-year-old  Psychical  Society;  and 
"accuse  the  investigators  of  lying  or  cheating,  or  of  a  blindness 
and  forgetiulness  incompatible  with  any  intellectual  condition  ex- 
cept absolute  idiocy."    We  need  call  these  gentlemen  neither  fools 
nor  knaves  ;  but,  though  they  contend  that  in  two  years  they  have 
overthrown  both  physics  and  physiology  by  proving  that  tables  can 
move  themselves,  and  that  men  can  hear  and  see  without  ears  or 
eyes,  we  can  regard  them  historically  as  interesting  survivals  from 
Other  mental  systems.    And  though  they  move  amongst  us  now, 
and  talk  in  scientific  dialect,  they  appear  like  intellectual  mummies 
galvanized  into  a  kind  of  pseudo-vitality  by  coming  into  chance 
contact  with  the  electric  currents  of  modern  thought.  Professor 
Sidgwick  has  himself  amusingly  said  that  "scientific  credulity  has 
been  so  long  in  growing,  and  has  so  many  and  so  strong  roots,  that 
we  shall  only  kill  it,  if  wa  are  able  to  kill  it  at  all,  as  regards  any  of 
these  questions,  by  burying  it  alive  under  a  heap  of  facts.  We  must 
keep  pegging  away,  and  not  wrangle  too  much  with  incredulous 
outsiders  about  the  conclusiveness  of  any  one  experiment,  but 
trust  to  the  mass  of  evidence  for  conviction."    Apart  from  Mr. 
Sidgwick's  very  obvious  and  self-condemning  neglect  here  of  the 
fact  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  depends  on  its  weakest  link,  as  is 
shown  by  his  preference  of  quantity  to  quality  of  evidence,  and 
the  implied  admission  of  the  flimsiness  of  his  own  arouments  can 
we  not  protest  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  has  had  its 
day  and  ceased  to  be,  was  supported  by  a  mass  of  evidence  far 
greater  than  any  that  the  modern  Psychical  Researcher  can  ever 
hope  in  this  day  to  collect  ?    Might  not,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says, 
in  his  Letters  on  Demonology,  the  believer  in  witchcraft  say  to  the 
sceptic  of  those  older  days,  «  Will  you  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
crime  against  which  our  own  statute-book  and  the  code  of  all 
civilized  countries  have  attested  by  laws  upon  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  have  been  convicted,  many  or  even  most  of  whom  have 
by  their  judicial  confessions  acknowledged  their  guilt  and  the 
justice  of  their  punishment?    It  is  a  strange  scepticism,  they 
might  add,  which  rejects  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  of  human 
legislation,  and  of  the  accused  persons  themselves."    Do  we  not 
hear  in  these  words,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  identical  arguments  of 
the  Psychics  of  our  own  day  ? 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  unconscious  sophistries 
of  men  whose  powers  in  other  directions  should  encourage  us  to 
look  for  utterances  more  worthy  of  them,  to  the  clear  and°instruc- 
tive  exposition  of  what  is  known  as  mesmerism,  by  Mr.  Lano-ley 
in  his  lecture  above  referred  to.  He  emphasized  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  scientific  contention  that  the  basis  of  fact  which  has 


been  so  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  clairvoyance  and  other 
trickery  can  be  experimentally  illustrated  and  explained  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  nerve-action.    Parallel  instances  occur  and 
can  be  induced  m  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  lecturer  showed 
the  results  of  hypnotism  to  his  audience  by  experiments  on  a  frog 
and  an  alligator.    Although  no  great  advance  in  the  study  of 
hypnotic  phenomena  has  been  made  since  the  writings  of  Dr.  Braid 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  1841,  yet  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Langley 
that  the  more  profound  study  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  of  what  is  called  pre-eminently  reflex  action,  or 
action  without  consciousness,  has  thrown  a  considerable  light  on 
the  subject,  and  has  enabled  physiologists  to  state  its  explanation 
in  more  intelligible  and  accurate  terms  than  before.    The  conclu- 
sion is  perfectly  clear  from  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  and  artificial  somnambulism,  or  hypnotism,  that  there 
is  no  connecting  bridge  whatever  between  these  phenomena  and 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "clairvoyant"  stage  of  so-called 
mesmerism.  _  It  is  convenient,  of  course,  for  the  believers  in  the 
occult  to  maintain  such  a  connexion,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as  a 
mere  extension  or  development  of  the  former,  so  as  to  bolster  up 
their  gratuitous  theory  of  some  special  power  in  the  person  who  is 
called  the  mesmerizer.    But  the  bright  light  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion shows  this  favourite  alliance  to  be  a  myth  ;  and  the  last  shred 
of  the  covering  garment  of  truth  is  torn  from  the  unsightly  figure 
of  modern  psychical  research. 


CONCERTS. 


Hp  HE  ballad  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  was  of 
-L     that  miscellaneous  character  which,  even  in  these  advanced 
days,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  essential  to  popularity.  The 
general  public  undoubtedly  love  ballads,  particularly  those  that  are 
contemporary,  and  that  set  forth  with  sickly  and  unheroic  senti- 
ment the  ways  of  the  bold  British  sailor,  which  must  invariably 
prove  to  be  strange  to  that  popular  hero  as  well  as  to  the  admirers 
of  Dibdin.    The  reception  given  on  this  occasion  to  dull  and 
commonplace  songs,  indifferently  sung,  clearly  reveals  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  class  of  people  whose  taste  has  been  wholly  unin- 
fluenced by  such  concerts  as  the  Monday  Popular.    An  extremely 
friendly  audience   showed  itself  desirous  of   re-hearing  every 
song,   good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  recalled   all   the  execu- 
tants with  amiable  impartiality  and  most  uncritical  unanimity. 
This  would  be  but  a  venial  matter  if  the  general  execution  had* 
presented  a  dead  surface  of  mediocrity ;  but  it  was  an  ill  recogni- 
tion of  the  beautiful  voice  and  artistic  style  of  Mme.  Antoinette 
Sterling,  the  admirable  quality  of  Mr.  Barrington  Foote's  singino-, 
and  that  of  one  or  two  others,  to  confound  them  with  much  that  was 
meretricious  in  one  flood  of  noisy  applause.    The  inconsistency  of 
such  a  proceeding— not  to  speak  of  its  humorous  incongruity  in  such 
a  concert-room— was  only  worthy  of  a  susceptible  people  to  whom 
for  the  first  time  the  missionaries  of  music  were  addressing  them- 
selves, and  of  whom  discernment  was  not  to  be  expected.  The 
musical  foreigner,  who  is  always  with  us,  must  have  imagined 
himself  in  some  ultima  Thule  of  the  provinces,  instead  of  in  a  hall 
consecrated  to  music  and  enriched  with  innumerable  and  splendid 
associations.    It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  charitably  correct  this 
natural  view,  and  consider  the  phenomenon  as  a  fresh  eccentric 
phase  of  our  inscrutable  social  existence. 

The  programme  was  sufficiently  diversified  to  illustrate  very 
forcibly  the  extreme  range  of  modern  songs.    The  higher  quality 
of  composition  was  represented  by  Blumenthal's  "Far  away 
where  angels  dwell,"  expressively,  but  not  faultlessly,  sung  by  Mr 
Iver  McKay  ;  Cowen's  "  I  hear  thee  speak  of  a  better  land,"  and 
Odoardo  Barn's  "  Patchwork,"  both  rendered  with  touching  pathos 
and  admirable  art  by  Mme.  Sterling.     "  The  Brave  Li"ht " 
given  with  dramatic  power  by  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  occupied 
an  intermediate  position;  and  the  same  singer's  fine  and  reso- 
nant voice  was  heard  to  great  advantage  in  Molloy's  "  The 
Way  of  the  World."    Mme.  Adelina  Hirlemann  sang  "  Voi 
che  sapete,"  and  was  very  successful  in  two  other  sonos.  In 
Wekerlin's  pretty  and  characteristic  song,  "The  Wood/'  Miss 
Alice  Fripp  sang  in  a  style  very  superior  to  her  interpretation  of 
Gounod s  "Ave  Maria,"  which  was  lacking  in  expression  and 
delicacy.    Masini's  pleasing  and  striking  duet,  "  I  Mulattieri,"  was 
sung  with  excellent  effect  by  Mr.  Treherne  and  Mr.  Ernest  Cecil. 
In  some  violin  solos  by  Papini  and  De  Beriot,  Miss  Amy  Hickling 
was  a  little  uneven,  her  tone  thin,  and  her  execution  characterized 
by  an  indecision  which  may  be  the  result  of  nervousness,  but  had 
more  the  appearance  of  the  inexperience  of  a  young  artist.  The 
most  successful  of  Mme.  Zimeri's  performances  was  her  rendering 
of  Dessauer's  bolero,  "  Ouvrez,  ouvrez,"  which  was  executed  with 
lacile  precision  and  considerable  grace  of  expression.   Signor  Carlo 
Ducci's  pianoforte-playing  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence's  recitals 
must  be  considered  as  not  the  least  strange  anomalies  in  the 
evening's  entertainment.     The  chief  accompanyists  were  Mr 
Lindsay  Sloper  and  Mme.  Mina  Gould. 

On  Saturday  last  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Beethoven's  Choral 
JNo.  9  was  performed,  and  naturally  the  whole  of  the  programme 
was  subordinated  to  this  .great  work.  An  excellent  quartette 
had  been  secured -Miss  Annie  Marriott,  Miss  Marion  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Harper  Rearton,  and  Mr.  Frederick  King.  Take  it  for  all  in 
all,  the  performance  was  thoroughly  good.  The  Crystal  Palace 
choir,  to  which  was  allotted  the  choral  part  of  the  symphony 
has  greatly  improved  since  we  last  had  an  opportunity  of 
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hearing  it.  Their  attack  is  much  better,  and  the  general  quality  of 
tone  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  intonation  of  the  whole  choir, 
are  extremely  good.    It  i3  evident  that,  with  a  few  more  public 
performances,  and  more  frequent  opportunities  of  singing  together, 
this  choir  might  well  take  rank  among  the  first  in  this  country. 
To  the  performance  of  the  band  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
give,  and  Mr.  Manns  conducted  the  work  throughout  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  great  composer.    The  programme  began  with 
the  Overture  to  the  \Nozze  di  Figaro,  of  Mozart,  and  from  the 
first  moment  it  became  evident  that  in  the  last  week  the  band  had 
made  enormous  progress  where  progress  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Few  orchestral  works  give  such  a  delicate  test  of  perfect  attack, 
power,  delicacy,  and  subordination  of  a  band  to  its  conductor ;  but 
in  no  one  of  these  points  could  the  most  fastidious  critic  find 
anything  to  complain  of.    Between  the  Overture  and  the  Choral 
Symphony  were  interposed  a  series  of  songs,  the  first  of  which,  an 
aria  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  was  sung  by  Miss  Annie  Marriott, 
who  was  not  heard  to  such  advantage  as  a  solo  singer  as  she  was 
later  on  in  the  concerted  music.    Two  songs  of  Rubinstein's — 
"A  Morning  Song"  and  "Reveries" — were  sung  by  Mr  Harper 
Kearton.    The  songs  themselves,  though  by  no  means  unpleasing, 
were  of  a  character  to  make  one  understand  how  it  was  really 
Rubinstein  who  composed  II  Demonio.     Mr.  Harper  Kearton 
has  a  pleasing  voice,  unfortunately  so   produced  as  to  give  it 
that  throaty  tone  too  common  amongst  modern  tenors ;  but  he 
is  a  vocalist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  sympathetic  artist.  A 
pretty  but  somewhat  strained  and  sentimental  song,  "  Farewell," 
by  F.  E.  Bache,  was  sung  excellently  by  Miss  Marion  Mackenzie. 
After  the  Symphony,  and  in  very  pleasing  contrast  with  it,  from 
the  restful  tone  of  its  earlier  parts,  came  the  prelude  to  Lohengrin, 
most  admirably  played  by  the  band,  which  was  followed  by  the 
"  Evening  Star "  song  from  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  sung  by  Mr. 
Frederick  King,  who  thoroughly  justified  his  position  as  one  of 
our  first  young  English  vocalists.    Then  came  the  overture  to  the 
Tannhauser  of  Wagner,  and  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  which  must 
have  been  produced  by  having  gone  through  so  heavy  a  work  as 
the  Choral  Symphony,  Mr.  Mann9  and  his  band  succeeded  in 
giving  one  of  the  finest  performances  of  this  work  that  has  ever 
been  heard  in  this  country,  as  full  of  fire  and  freshness  as  if  con- 
ductor and  band  had  had  complete  rest  for  hours  before  attacking 
this  trying  work.    The  performance  of  this  work  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  marvellous  excellence  both  in 
quality  of  tone  and  in  executive  ability  of  the  wood- wind  band 
of  this  orchestra,  which  was  heard  to  very  great  advantage  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Overture  ;  indeed  the  performance  of  this  work 
was  so  remarkable,  that  it  dulls  all  the  praise  we  feel  we  ought  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  other  orchestral  numbers  of  the  programme, 
which,  though  all  played  in  most  excellent  style,  were  as°nothing 
compared  with  the  remarkable  ability  of  both  conductor  and 
orchestra  shown  in  this  Overture.    Before  the  concert  began  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul  was  performed  as  a  mark  of  respect"  to  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Albany. 


THE  RACING  SEASOX. 


rriHE  prospects  of  the  racing  season  which  has  lately  opened 
-L  have  been  anything  but  bright.  If  one  name  was  more  honoured 
on  the  Turf  than  any  other,  it  was  that  of  Lord  Falmouth,  and  few 
of  its  patrons  have  been  more  successful.  The  more  credit  is  due  to  him 
in  that  he  bred  most  of  his  own  racehorses.  Indeed,  if  he  had  never 
trained  a  horse  in  his  life,  be  would  have  been  well  known  among 
racing  men  for  his  skill  and  success  as  a  breeder;  but  as  it  was, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Turf,  and  when  the  evil  practices  of  certain  owners  of  race- 
horses came  to  light,  and  scandal  after  scandal  threatened  to  lower 
the  Turf  to  the  level  of  thimble-rigging  or  card-sharping  racin"- 
men  always  quoted  Lord  Falmouth,  and  argued  that  so  long  as  such 
a  paragon  remained  on  it,  the  Turf  could  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rupted.   The  racing  season  of  1883  had  scarcely  closed  when  it 
was  announced  that  Lord  Falmout  h  was  going  to  sell  all  his  race- 
horses and  break  up  his  breeding  stud.    No  news  of  the  kind  had 
ever  before  caused  such  wailing  and  lamentations  among  racing 
men.    Much  about  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  known  figures 
both  on  the  English  and  on  the  French  Turf  left  it  for  ever. 
Count  Lagrange  was  an  experienced  judge  of  horses,  racing,  and 
men.    His  greatest  triumphs  were  those  gained  by  Gladiateur, 
who,  however,  turned  out  a  complete  failure  at  the  stud.  During 
a  great  part  of  his  career  on  the  Turf,  Count  Lagrange  was  the 
leading  member  of  a  confederacy,  or  private  joint-stock  racing 
and  breeding  company.    For  many  years  his  'name  appeared  as 
often  as,  if  not  oftener,  than  that  of  any  other  owner  in  the  lists 
of  nominations.    But  the  losses  to  the  English  racecourse  do  not 
end  with  Count  Lagrange.    One  of  the  most  respected  aud  suc- 
cessful racing  families  has  been  that  of  Grosvenor,  and  last  season 
two  generations  of  this  great  family  were  represented  at  the  same 
time  on  our  racecourses.    The  late  Lord  Grosvenor  certainly  in- 
herited the  family  taste  for  racing,  and  when  he  died,  he  owned  a 
lilly  winch  had  ranked  among  the  best  two-year-olds  of  her  vear. 
iiy  the  death  ol  Count  Lagrange  the  first  favourite  for  the  Derbv 
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gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  approaching  racing  season.  The 
very  season  itself  began  with  disaster.  The  first  important  race  of 
the  year  is  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  Mr.  Naylor  owned  the 
first  favourite.  This  was  Fulmen,  a  four-year-old  which  he  had 
purchased  last  year  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Prince  Batthyany's  stud 
for  5,000  guineas.  It  was  believed  by  those  who  had  the 
manngement  of  the  horse  that  he  would  now  be  able  to  recoup  his 
purchase-money  with  ample  interest ;  moreover,  it  is  said  that 
he  was  backed,  by  different  people,  to  win  between  seventy  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds.  All  went  well  until  a  couple  of  days 
before  the  race,  when  the  horse  was  to  have  started  for 
Lincoln  by  the  midday  train.  In  the  morning  he  went  out 
for  his  usual  exercise,  and  on  returning,  he  was  groomed  and 
left  for  a  time  to  himself.  When  it  became  time  to  prepare 
him  for  starting  for  the  railway -station,  it  was  found  that  he 
was  in  a  profuse  sweat  and  so  lame  that  ho  could  scarcely 
move.  Mr.  Barrow,  the  well-known  veterinary  surgeon,  was  at 
once  called  in,  and  pronounced  the  horse  to  have  been  cast  in 
his  box.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  his  back  was  injured,  but 
on  further  examination  a  severely  bruised  pelvis  was  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  lameness.  Of  course,  all  idea  of  his  running  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  was  out  of  the  question.  So  much 
for  the  risks  of  horseflesh  !  After  the  failure  of  Fuimen,  Tonans 
became  a  strong  favourite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  horse 
ran  fourth  for  the  last  Cesarewitch.  This  appeared  to  give  him  a 
great  chance  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  for  that  race  he  was 
only  beaten  a  neck  by  Bendigo.  In  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup 
he  again  ran  second.  After  this  he  was  made  an  equal  favourite 
with  Corrie  Roy  for  the  Shrewsbury  Cup,  but  both  the  first 
favourites  were  beaten.  He  had  to  face  twenty-eight  opponents 
for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  and  he  had  8  st.  4  lbs.  to  cany, 
but  Wood  rode  him  with  admirable  j  udgment,  and  he  won  the 
race  with  something  in  hand. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  season  Hermit  still  maintains  his 
great  superiority  over  all  the  other  stallions  at  present  at  the 
stud.    The  earnings  of  his  stock  last  season  were  almost  double 
those  of  any  other  stallion.    The  average  price  realized  by  his 
yearlings,  too,  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  produce  of  any  other 
sire.    One  of  his  yearlings  alone  was  sold  for  2,550  guineas,  and  a 
four-year-old  son  of  his,  who  had  not  particularly  distinguished 
himself,  was  bought  for  breeding  purposes  for  more  than  4,000 
guineas.    So  long  as  his  yearlings  sell  for  nearly  1,000?.  a-piece, 
it  seems  fair  enough  that  his  fee  should  be  200  guineas.  Twenty- 
six  of  his  stock  won  more  than  30,000?.  in  stakes  last  year,  the 
principal  winners  being  Tristan,  the  Adelaide  filly,  and  St.  Blaise, 
the  winner  of  the  Derby.    Next  to  Hermit,  Galopin  was  the  most 
successful  sire  of  last  season,  his  stock  having  won  about  half  the 
amount  credited  to  the  children  of  Hermit.    More  than  half  of 
these  winnings  were  earned  by  Galliard  alone,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  if  Fulmen  had  not  been  disqualified  bv  the  death 
of  Count  Batthyany,  the  winnings  of  the  stock  of  Ga'lopin  might 
have  been  even  higher.  After  Galopin's  15,000?.,  we  come  to  three 
stallions  whose  earnings  are  all  about  1 1,000?.  These  are  Speculum. 
Sterling,  and  the  French  horse  Salvator.    Speculum  had  two 
more  winners  than  Hermit.    In  fact,  more  horses  by  Speculum 
than  by  any  other  sire  won  races  last  year.  When  we  look  through 
the  list  of  his  winning  children,  we  find  an  average  useful 
class  of  stock,  rather  than  a  few  horses  of  exceptional  merit. 
Sterling  had  not  half  as  many  winners  as  Speculum,  but  among 
them  there  were  a  couple  of  remarkable  two-year-olds.    One  of 
these  was  Superba,  who  won  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  stakes,  and  the  other  was  the  fine  but  backward 
Harvester.    His  filly,  Cherry,  also  showed  good  form  in  the 
Cheveley  Stakes,  the  only  race  in  which  she  ran.    Nine  of  the 
eleven  thousand  pounds  earned  by  the  stock  of  Salvator  were 
won  by  Ossian,  the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  aud  thirteen  hundred 
were  won,  in  a  single  race,  by  Elzevir.    See-Saw's  progeny  won 
over  9,000?.  last  year,  which  was   a  great  advance  Cupon  the 
amount  of  the  previous  season,  and  he  had  seventeen  winners, 
whereas  in  18S2  he  had  only  had  ten.    The  running  of  these 
horses  last  year  seems  to  show  that  the  See-Saws  train  on.  Censer, 
aged.  Cylinder,  a  six-year-old,  and  Despair,  a  four-year-old,  were 
all  useful  horses,  if  not  first  class.    Nor  was  See-Saw  badly  repre- 
sented among  the  two-year-olds,  Kincardine  having  won  1,489?., 
and  Monotony  1,334?.      Hampton,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
season  for  a  young  sire  in  1S82,  maiutained  his  ground  in  1883, 
in  the  matter  of  the  amount  won  by  his  stock.    He  had  now, 
however,  ten  winners  instead  of  live.  "  Among  his  two-year-olds, 
Belinda,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Perdita  II.  were  all  large 
winners.     Rosicrucian  stood  eighth  on  the  list,  aud  he  had 
seyeuteen  winners.    x\.s  usual,  his  yearlings  sold  at  very  high 
prices.     Their  average  was  only  below  that  of  Hermit  and 
Doncaster,  and  one  of  them  brought  in  2,000  guineas,  a  price 
only  beaten  by  the  2,500  guineas  given  for  a  colt  by  Hermit. 
The  winner  of  last  year's  Oaks  was  by  Macaroni ;  "  by  whom 
also  was  Vista,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes 
and  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap.   It  was  unlucky  for  Macaroni 
that  Macheath,  whose  two-year-old  career  promised  great  things, 
should  have  been  unavoidably  thrown  on  one  side  as  a  three- 
year-old.    Springfield  had  some  fast  two-year-olds  in  Primavera, 
Royal  Fern,  and  Spring  Morn.    Albert  Victor  was  stronger  in 
quantity  than  quality  with  his  sixteen  winners.    Petrarch,  after 
boasting  but  one  winner  in  j882;had  eleven  last  season,  who 
won  7,000?.     His  two-year-old  Busybody,  the  winner  of  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  earned  more  than  half  of  this  amount. 
Avignon  and  Woodpecker  also  won  good  stakes,    All  the  winners 
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by  Petrarch  were  two-year-olds.  Wenlock,  who,  like  Petrarch, 
is  a  son  of  Lord  Clifden,  had  nine  winners  in  1883,  against  five  in 
1882.  His  stock  won  almost  the  same  amount  a9  that  of 
Petrarch.  His  son  Deceiver  won  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  of 
3,837/. ;  and  his  two-year-olds,  Whitelock,  Marianne,  and  Wrekin, 
showed  some  very  fair  form.  The  first-named  won  1,200/.,  but 
400/.  of  this  was  for  a  walk  over.  Lowlander's  name  stands 
among  the  list  of  sires  whose  stock  won  just  under  7,000/.; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  do  much  better  some  day, 
as  he  has  hitherto  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mated  with  a 
good  many  unfashionably-bred  mares.  His  filly  Wild  Thyme 
won  more  than  4,000/.  ;  but  he  was  unlucky  in  his  very 
able  five-year-old  son,  Lowland  Chief,  whose  running  was  in- 
consistent. Camballo  had  a  handsome,  though  rather  short,  two- 
year-old  colt  in  Camlet,  who  won  nearly  2,000/.  The  two-year- 
olds  Corneille  and  Scot-Free  won  large  sums  to  the  credit  of 
Macgregor.  Although  Doncaster  was  eighteenth  on  the  list  of 
winning  stallions,  he  was  second  in  the  sales,  as  regards  the 
average  prices  of  his  yearlings ;  and  he  had  a  very  smart  two-year- 
old  in  Sandiway,  who  won  little  short  of  4,000/.  Queen's 
Messenger  made  a  great  advance  last  year  in  the  amount  of  the 
winnings  of  his  children,  and  his  filly  Reprieve  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  two-year-olds  of  the  season.  As  a  proof  of  her  merit, 
she  won  over  5,000/.  in  stakes.  Kisber  promises  yet  to  earn  fame 
at  the  stud ;  for  his  two-year-old  Eira  won  some  1 ,400/.  last 
season,  while  Kinsky  and  Madrid  also  ran  well,  and  won  much 
the  same  amount  between  them.  The  winner  of  the  Cesare- 
witch  was  by  John  Davies ;  and  John  Jones  and  Lizzie,  by  the 
same  horse,  won  fair  stakes.  Wild  Oats  had  as  many  as  fifteen 
winners  ;  but,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  they  were  but  platers. 
Beauclerc  did  not  show  a  very  large  return  of  winnings;  but  his 
yearlings  averaged  406/.,  an  average  only  beaten  by  the  yearlings 
of  Hermit,  Doncaster,  and  Rosicrucian.  One  of  his  yearlings 
fetched  1,850  guineas.  We  may  notice  here  that  the  average 
price  realized  by  the  thoroughbred  yearlings  sold  last  season  was 
237  guineas.  In  most  cases  this  would  be  a  remunerative  price  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fee  alone  of  three  sires  amounts 
to  from  100  to  200  guineas,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
the  stock  of  these  particular  stallions  repaid  the  outlay.  Horses 
by  several  stallions  that  are  dead  won  races  last  year.  Among  I 
these  defunct  sires  were  Strathconan,  Cremorne,  Adventurer,  Blair 
Athol,  and  Blue  Gown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stud  has  been 
strengthened  by  several  young  stallions  of  promise,  such  as  Beau 
Brummel,  Barcaldine,  Petronel,  Retreat,  and  Foxhall. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  that  ran 
last  year,  but  it  has  often  been  greatly  exceeded.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  Ossian,  Lord  Falmouth's  Galliard,  Mr.  Lefevre's 
Tristran,  Lord  Alington's  St.  Blaise,  Mr.  Peck's  Superba,  and  the 
late  Lord  Grosvenor's  Reprieve  were  some  of  the  largest  winners. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  horses  that  ran  won  races,  and  their  average 
winnings  were  something  under  500/.  The  amount  run  for  in 
stakes,  equally  divided  amongst  all  the  racehorses  that  took  part  in 
races  during  the  season  of  1883  would  scarcely  have  produced  200/. 
a-piece,  which,  considering  the  cost  of  breeding,  trainer's  bills, 
forfeits,  jockeys'  fees, and  travelling  expenses,  would  be  anything  but 
a  satisfactory  return.  This  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  make  racing 
pay  without  betting  ;  yet  if  one  bets,  one  will  probably  be  ruined. 
Altogether,  racing  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  remunerative 
enterprise. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

THE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  financial  year  ended  with  Mon- 
day last  are  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  they  promised  to  be 
when  we  were  last  writing  on  the  subject.  The  total  receipts 
amount  to  87,205,184/.,  which  is  656,000/.  above  Mr.  Childers's 
estimate  last  April,  allowing  for  the  introduction  of  the  Parcels 
Post,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  non-introduction  of  sixpenny 
telegrams  on  the  other.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  falling  off 
in  the  rate  of  collection  of  the  taxes  during  the  month  of  March. 
During  January  and  February  the  weekly  receipts  averaged 
2,177,000/.;  but  during  March  they  did  not  quite  reach  if  mil- 
lion. There  was  thus  in  the  last  four  weeks  of  the  financial  year, 
compared  with  the  preceding  nine  weeks,  a  falling  off  in  the  aver- 
age weekly  receipts  of  about  427,000/.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
expenditure  has  considerably  increased.  Up  to  the  night  of 
Saturday,  March  22nd,  the  expenditure  had  been  greatly  behind 
the  estimate ;  but  during  the  last  week  of  the  year  the  outlay  so 
greatly  increased  that  the  total  for  the  year  is  about  87  millions. 
The  return  of  expenditure  is  so  framed  as  to  present  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  outlay  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  interest  in 
the  forthcoming  Budget  statement ;  but  the  margin  of  error  is  so 
small  that  we  may  roughly  say  there  is  a  realized  surplus  of  about 
200,000/.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Childers  lately  took 
power  to  pay  to  the  Indian  Government  half  a  million  sterling 
which  would  not  be  due  until  the  new  year.  In  1880  Parliament 
voted  5  millions  to  India  in  part  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  Afghan 
War.  Two  millions  had  been  previously  lent  by  the  Beaconsfield  Go- 
vernment, and  were  then  made  a  free  gift,  and  3  millions  additional 
were  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments  of  half  a  million.  Theinstalment 
falling  due  in  the  year  on  which  we  have  now  entered  was  paid 
last  week.  Adding  this  payment,  which  did  not  properly  belong 
to  the  year,  to  the  above  surplus  of  200,000/.,  we  get  a  total 
surplus  for  the  year  of  about  700,000/.  The  total  expenditure,  as 
estimated  in  the  Budget,  was  85,789,000/.    There  has  thus  been 


an  increase  of  over  1,200,000/.,  from  which,  of  course,  we  have  to 
deduct  the  half-million  prepaid  to  India,  leaving  the  actual  increase 
over  the  Budget  estimate  about  700,000/.,  due  mainly  to  the 
Soudan  expedition.  Some  of  our  daily  contemporaries  regard  the 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  during  March  as  evidence  that  thecondition 
of  the  country  is  deteriorating.  We,  however,  are  not  prepared  to 
look  upon  it  in  that  light.  The  falling  off  occurs  almost  entirely 
in  Income-tax,  Stamps,  Customs  and  Excise,  and  Miscellaneous 
Revenue.  As  the  Income-tax  was  reduced  by  three-halfpence,  the 
falling  off  under  that  head  was  fully  expected.  Indeed,  for  the 
year  the  tax  proved  far  more  productive  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Mr.  Childers  last  April  estimated  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion there  would  be  a  falling  off  of  2,135,000/.;  but  the  actual 
falling  off  has  been  only  1,182,000/.,  or  not  much  more  than  half 
the  estimate.  During  the  last  quarter,  indeed,  the  falling  off 
amounted  to  over  2  millions  ;  but  in  the  last  quarter  all  the  arrears 
at  a  higher  rate  had  been  already  got  in,  and  the  tax  at  fivepence 
was  comparing  with  the  tax  at  sixpence-halfpenny.  The  falling  off  in 
Stamps  again  amounts  to  221,000/.  for  the  year  and  251,000/.  for 
the  last  quarter.  It  is  greater,  therefore,  for  the  last  quarter  than 
for  the  whole  year.  This  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
reduction  of  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  second  haif  of  the  year,  and  partly  by  the  complete 
collapse  of  speculation.  When  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  active,  the  duties  paid  upon  transfers  of  stocks  go  to  swell  the 
stamp  duties,  and  when,  as  at  present,  it  is  dormant,  that  revenue 
falls  off.  Lastly,  the  revenue,  no  doubt,  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  extraordinarily  fine  winter,  which  has  reduced  the  death- 
rate  amongst  the  exceptionally  wealthy  as  amongst  all  other 
classes. 

In  Customs  and  Excise  together  there  is  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  66,000/.,  but  a  falling  off  for  the  last  quarter  of  277,000/. ;  and 
as  Customs  and  Excise  are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  best  indices 
to  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  our  con- 
temporaries infer  that  the  consuming  power  of  the  people  has  been 
diminished  during  the  past  three  months.    It  is  to  be  recollected, 
however,  that  for  several  years  now  there  lias  been  a  marked 
decline  in  the  productiveness  of  the  drink  duties ;  and  the  figures 
just  quoted  show  that  temperate  habits  are  still  on  the  increase 
amongst  us.    It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  this  does  not  account 
for   the  marked  falling  off  in   the  last  three  months,  since 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  temperance  has  spread  with 
exceptional  rapidity  during  the  quarter.    But  there  is  another 
and  a  special  cause  which  would  account  for  the  diminution 
in  the  drink  duties.     The  provisional  convention  entered  into 
with  Spain  has  led  to  a  general  expectation  that  in  the  coming 
Budget  Mr.  Childers  will  greatly  modify  the  wine  duties;  and 
if  he  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  wine  duties,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  he  may  also  find  himself  compelled  in  some  way  or 
other  to  deal  with  the  spirit  duties.    In  any  case,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  those  engaged  in  the  trade  would  pay  as  little  as 
possible  of  the  existing  high  duty,  either  upon  wine  or  spirits, 
when  it  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  those  duties  will 
be  reduced.    A  falling  off,  therefore,  in  the  revenue  from  both 
spirits  and  wine  was  to  be  expected,  and  has  in  it  nothing  to 
surprise.    The  falling  off,  too,  has  been  going  on  all  through  the 
quarter.    Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  deliveries  out  of  bond 
for  consumption  had  been  kept  down  too  low,  for  the  decrease  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  larger 
when  the  last  weekly  return  was  issued  than  it  appears  to  befrom  the 
final  return  for  the  whole  year.    During  the  last  seven  days  of  the 
year,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  exceptionally  large  payments 
of  duties.    The  argument  we  are  here  putting  forward  is  borne 
out  by  the  large  consumption  of  tea.    Up  to  the  end  of  February 
there  was  a  slight  tailing  off  in  the  consumption  of  tea  compared 
with  the  previous  year;  but  since  the  bfginning  of  March  the 
consumption  has  increased.    And  there  is  but  little  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  sugar  and  coffee.    Taking  all  the  facts  into 
consideration,  then — bearing  in  mind  how  large  the  volume  of 
business^  done  throughout  the  country  is,  how  well  wages  have 
been  maintained,  and  how  considerable  is  the  employment  given 
— we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  consuming  power  of  the 
people  has  declined ;  while  we  find  in  the  expectation  that  the 
wine  duties  will  be  reduced,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  marked 
falling  off  in  Customs  and  Excise  during  the  past  three  months. 
And  the  large  yield  of  the  Income-tax,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  further  bears  out  the  contention.    As  we  have  seen,  the 
falling  off  in  tLat  tax,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  three- 
halfpence,  is  little  more  than  half  what  Mr.  Childers  estimated 
it  would  be  last  April.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  compe- 
tent persons  were  satisfied  that  Mr.  Childers's  estimate  was 
excessive ;   but,  at  the  same  time,  few  were  prepared  to  find 
that  the  yield  of  the  fivepenny  tax  would  be  so  large  as  it 
has  proved  to  be.    Considering  the  complaints  one  hears  of  the 
condition  of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of  the 
long-continued  depression  in  agriculture   and   the   collapse  of 
speculation,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the  decrease  in 
the  Income-tax  had  been  much  more  considerable  than  it  has.  The 
actual  yield  proves  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  well 
maintained  ;  that  not  only  is  the  trade  done  very  large,  but  that 
tlie  profits  it  yields,  if  moderate,  are  substantial.    There  are  not,  of 
course,  the  large  profits  that  are  yielded  in  times  of  active  specula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  tax  would  not  have  yielded  nearly 
iof  millions  if  the  incomes  of  property-owners  were  not  increasing. 
Land-tax  and  House-duty  show  increases  both  for  the  quarter  and 
for  the  year,  and  so  does  the  Post  Office.  The  increase  in  the  Post 
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Office  revenue  for  the  year  is  as  much  as  430,000/.,  and  for  the 
quarter  actually  280,000/.    The  introduction  of  the  Parcels  Tost 
thus  would  appear  to  be  a  financial  success.    The  telegraph  ser- 
vice for  the  year  gives  an  increase  of  35,000/.,  though  for  the  quarter 
there  is  a  small  decrease  of  5,000/.  But  the  most  curious  feature  in 
the  whole  Heturn  is  the  large  diminution  under  the  head  of  Miscel- 
laneous Revenue.  In  his  Budget  statement  Mr.  Childers  estimated 
that  this  revenue  would  decrease,  compared   with  last  year, 
880,000/.    The  actual  decrease  is  as  much  as  979,000/.,  while  for 
the  quarter  the  decrease  amounts  to  586,000/.  Mr.  Childers  failed 
to  explain  last  April  why  he  anticipated  this  large  decrease,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  hear  his  statement  in  reference  to  it  when  he 
introduces  the  Budget.    But  what  makes  the  falling  off  the  more 
remarkable  now  is  that  the  Indian  Government  has  paid  to  the 
Home  Government  a  million  sterling  on  account  of  old  army 
claims  long  outstanding.    This  million  ought  to  be  accounted  for 
somewhere  in  the  Return,  and  naturally  one  would  expect  to  find  it 
under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Revenue ;  but  it  is  clearly  impos- 
sible that  it  can  have  been  inserted  there,  as  in  that  case  the 
falling  off  in  the  Miscellaneous  Revenue  would  amount  to  very 
nearly  two  millions.    The  Miscellaneous  Revenue  is  made  up  of 
such  a  large  number  of  items  that  its  increase  or  decrease  has  no 
significance  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  a  falling 
off  of  nearly  a  million  of  course  seriously  affects  the  Budget.  If 
this  revenue  had  proved  moderately  productive  the  result  for  the 
year  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  is.    Indeed,  the 
receipts  from  taxation  proper  are  highly  satisfactory  and  give  a 
favourable  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country.    It  is  chiefly  this 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  which  has  disappointed  the  promise  given 
by  the  weekly  returns  issued  up  to  a  fortnight  ago  of  a  very  large 
surplus. 

As  regards  the  coming  Budget,  it  appears  from  the  facts  now 
stated  that  there  is  little  room  for  fiscal  reform.    The  arrears  of 
Income-tax  this  year  will  be  at  the  lower  rate  of  fivepence  -in  the 
pound,  and,  therefore,  we  must  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  the 
Income-tax  compared  with  the  past  year  of  nearly  half  a  million. 
Moreover,  the  sixpenny  telegraph  scheme  will,  we  presume,  be 
introduced,  and  last  year  that  was  estimated  to  cost  about 
170,000/.,  while  the   Railway  Passenger  Duty  applying  to  the 
whole  year  will  likewise  reduce  the  Stamp  Duty.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  revenue  on  these  grounds  will  lose  from  three- 
quarters  to  a  million  sterling.    On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  population  and  wealth  are  sure  to   make  the  remaining 
taxes  more  productive.    Of  late  years  the  normal  increase  has 
amounted  to  about  one  per  cent. ;  and,  therefore,  the  falling  off 
for  the  reasons  stated  above  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced 
by  the  normal  increase  in  the  revenue.     Still,  as  Mr.  Childers 
last  April  under-estimated  his  income,  he  is  likely  to  do  so  again ; 
and  probably,  therefore,  he  will  not  look  for  much  more  than 
86i  millions  in  the  year  we  have  now  entered  upon.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  expenditure  will  be  less,  since  the  half-million  due  to 
India  has  been  already  prepaid.  In  the  year  just  ended  there  were 
two  instalments  of  the  Indian  subvention  paid — the  instalment 
due  in  the  year  and  the  instalment  due  this  year.    The  year  we 
have  now  entered  upon  is  therefore  exempt  from  any  pavment  to 
India;  and  consequently  the  expenditure,  which  last  year  was 
87  millions,  will  be  cut  down  by  a  whole  million.    There  has,  it 
is  true,  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  but  the  increase  is  unimportant ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Childers^  do(/s  not  undertake  to  deal  with  the  wine  duties,  he 
may  estimate  a  revenue  of  86£  millions  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, assuring  to  himself  a  "small  surplus.    The  probability, 
indeed,  is  that  the  revenue  will  be  larger.    If  it  should  be, 
and  if  tjkere  should  be  no  increase  of  expenditure  on  account 
of  the  "Soudan  or  in  some  other  unexpected  quarter,  he  may 
be  aUe  to  pay  off  the  last  half-million  due  to  India,  which, 
however,  need  not  be  paid  until  next  year.    There  are  several 
problems  waiting  for  solution  ;  the  financial  condition  of  Egypt, 
lor  instance,  the  fortification  of  our  harbours,  and  various  other 
matters.    But  perhaps  Mr.  Childers  will  deal  with  none  of  these 
in  his  Budget  statement.    There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that 
the  Government  has  adopted  a  definite  Egyptian  policy,  and 
until  it  has  done  so,  it  can  hardly  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  financial  situation  in  Egypt ;  while  the  protection  of  our  har- 
bours would  probably  be  undertaken  with  borrowed  money,  and 
would  throw  little  charge  on  the  current  year.    The  wine  duties 
question  appears  a  more  pressing  one,  though  perhaps  Mr.  Childers 
may  choose  to  leave  that  for  decision  when  some  final  arrangement 
is  arrived  at  with  Spain. 


But  the  two  courses  of  lectures  which  Professor  Seeley  has 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  The  Expansion  of  England  are  cer- 
tainly not  open  to  this  reproach.  They  are,  in'fact,  unusually  solid 
and  weighty,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  study  history,  not  fox 
the  mere  love  of  romance  or  of  antiquarianism,  but  for  its  bearing 
on  "  practical  politics."  We  will  let  Professor  Seeley,  who  has 
long  been  understood  to  hold  that  history  ought  not  to  be  made 

entertaining — any  more  than  medicine  ought  to  be  made  nice  

speak  for  himself  on  the  true  meaning,  as  he  conceives  it,  of  the 
interest  of  history.  The  passage  quoted  below  forms  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  book,  but  it  will  serve  equally  well  here  for 
an  introduction : — ■ 

I  am  often  told  by  those  who,  like  myself,  study  the  question  how  history 
should  be  taught,  Oh,  you  must  before"  all  thing's  make  it  interesting  !  I 
agree  with  them  in  a  certain  sense,  but  I  give  a  different  sense  to  the  word 
interesting,  a  sense  which  after  all  is  the  original  and  proper  one.  By 
interesting  they  mean  romantic,  poetical,  surprising;  I  do  not  try  to  make 
history  interesting  in  this  sense,  because  I  have  found  that  it  cannot  be 
done  without  adulterating  history  and  mixing  it  with  falsehood.  But  the 
word  interesting  does  not  properly  mean  romantic.  That  is  interesting  in 
the  proper  sense  which  affects  our  interests,  which  closely  concerns  us"and 
is  deeply  important  to  us.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  the  history  of 
modern  England  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  interest- 
ing in  this  sense,  because  it  is  pregnant  with  great  results  which  will  affect 
the  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  children  and  the  future  greatness  of  our 
country.  Make  history  interesting  indeed  !  I  cannot  make  history  more 
interesting  than  it  is,  except  by  falsifying  it.  And  therefore  when  I  meet 
a  person  who  does  not  find  history  interesting,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  to 
alter  history,— I  try  to  alter  him. 

The  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  its  author's  appear- 
ance of  contempt  for  all  methods  but  his  own.  <:  Is  it  not 
evident,"  he  asks,  "that  what  we  have  hitherto  called  history 
is  not  history  at  all  ? "  And  as  we  turn  over  his  pages, 
we  come  upon  "  the  old  school  of  historians,  who,  according0  to' 
my  view,  lost  themselves  in  mere  narrative  "  ;  "  our  childish 
mode-ef  arranging  history " ;  "  the  slavish  obsequiousness  with 
which  our  historians  follow  the  order  of  business  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment " ;  "  a  foppish  kind  of  history  which  aims  only  at  literary 
display,  which  produces  delightful  hooks  hovering  between  poetry 
and  prose."  He  is  peculiarly  scornful  of  the  school  who  "  deny 
that  history  can  establish  any  solid  -or  important  truths,"  who 
"  can  only  see  that  it  is  exquisitely  entertaining  and  delightful  to 
call  the  past  into  life  again,  to  see  our  ancestors  in  their  costume 
as  they  lived,  and  to  surprise  them  in  the  very  act  of  doin"-  their 
famous  deeds."  We  feel  some  doubts  as  to  whether  there  really  is 
any  historical  school — for  Thackeray,  who  is  here  quoted  by  Mr. 
Seeley,  was  hardly  an  historian — which  denies  that  history  has 
important  truths  to  teach  ;  though  there  may  be  one  which  holds 
that  the  true  lesson  of  history  is  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  may  be  obtained  by  entering  into  the  life  and  thought  of 
past  generations.  The  fact,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  the  lessons 
ofhistory  are  many.  From  it  one  man  may  learn  to  understand  the 

nature  of  human  kind  when  acting  together  in  masses  how  they 

are  swayed  by  religion,  or  by  what  they  take  to  be  religion,  by 
patriotism,  or  by  other  motives  ;  how  far  they  make  their°govern- 
ment,  or  how  far  their  government  makes  them.  Another  may 
search  for  light  on  the  causes  of  social  well  or  ill  being ;  has  not 
Mr.  Lecky  written,  and  with  some  truth,  that  the  most  momentous 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  sudden 
development  of  the  passion  for  gin-drinking?  Mr.  Seeley  has 
much  to  say  upon  eighteenth-century  history,  but  he  does  not 
mention  gin.  He  names  "  Wilkes  and  General  Warrants  "  only  with 
a  sneer;  yet,  after  all,  general  warrants  have  a  practical  "bearing 
upon  personal  liberty,  which  is  not  a  wholly  unimportant  thiu<*  • 
nor  is  it  altogether  unreasonable  to  study  history  with  a  view  to 
the  solution  of  the  ever-recurring  problem  how  "best  to  reconcile 
order  and  authority  with  individual  liberty.  Some,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  late  Mr.  Green,  may  look  upon  history  as  the 
biography  of  a  people,  and  may  think  that  Newton  belongs  to 
history  just  as  much  as  Harley — an  opinion  which  Professor 
Seeley  expressly  rejects.  Yet  another  man  may  have  no  theories 
at  all,  and  may  read  simply  as  the  knights  in  the  Faerie  Queene 
read, 

Burning  both  with  fervent  Are 
Their  countreys  auncestrv  to  understand  ; 

and  for  our  part  we  do  not  see  that  he  is  to  blame.  Mr.  Seeley 
maintains  that  our  object  should  be  to  "discover  the  laws  of 
political  growth  and  change,"  and,  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  contemplate  what  he  calls  "  the  foundation  of°Greater 
Britain."  We  have  every  respect  for  his  view,  but  we  plead  for 
tolerance  of  other  people's  methods.  Besides,  there  is  always  a 
suspicion  of  trade  jealousy  in  the  depreciation  of  one  class  of 
writers  by  another.  One  man  has  the  knack  of  picturesque  repro- 
duction of  the  past;  therefore  he  maintains  that  to  be  the 
historian's  function.  Another  cannot  be  picturesque  for  the  life 
of  him,  but  he  can  extract  from  history  what  the  Senior  Wrano-ler 
could  not  extract  from  Paradise  Lost — he  can  tell  "  what  it  proves.-' 
Consequently  he  is  sure  that  this  is  the  only  function  worthy  of 
the  historian.  For  ourselves,  we  are  willing  to  listen  to  all  in 
turn,  and  only  request  that  each  will  refrain  from  abusing  his 
neighbour's  shop  over  the  way.  This  touch  of  literary  arrogance,  and 
a  tendency  to  repetition,  both  of  thought  and  phraseology — as 
when  the  author  speaks  in  one  sentence  of  certain  wars  as  being 
"  the  great  decisive  duel  between  England  and  France  for  the  pos- 
se.-sion  of  the  New  World,"  and  in  the  next  sentence  of  their 
being,  "  as  it  were,  the  decisive  campaign  in  that  great  world- 
struggle  '' — are  about  the  only  faults  we  have  to  find  in  the  book. 
The  author's  main  point  throughout  is  that  the  most  important 
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fact  m  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  aud  nineteenth  centuries  is 
the  expansion  of  England,"  «  the  simple  obvious  fact  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  English  name  into  other  countries  of  the  globe  the 
foundation  of  Greater  Britain."  He  admits  that  most  people,  if 
asked  what  is  the  general  drift  or  goal  of  English  history,  would 
answer  by  pointing  to  the  growth  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  we  must  call  democracy.  But  he  contends  that  this, 
though  it  excites  more  attention  at  the  present  moment,  is  in 
reality  of  minor  importance  : — 

There  is  something  very  characteristic  in  the  indifference  which  we  show 
towards  this  mighty  phenomenon  of  the  diffusion  of  our  race  and  the  ex 
pansion  of  our  state  We  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  conquered  and  people'd 
half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  While  we  were  doing  it,  that 
1S  m  the  eighteenth  century,  we  did  not  allow  it  to  affect  our  imaginations 

oLZ  ;T^rte%t0  Cha?=e  0Ur  ™vs  of  thi,,kiD?  •  ™-  have  ™ «ven  now 
ceased  to  think  of  ourselves  as  simply  a  race  inhabiting  an  island  off  the 
northern  .oast  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  constantly  betray  by  our 
modes  of  speech  that  we  do  not  reckon  our  colonies  as  really  belonging  to 
us  ;  thus  it  we  are  asked  what  the  English  population  is,  it  does  not  occur 
to  us  to  reckon-in  the  population  of  Canada  and  Australia.  This  fixed  way 
tie  t\'lUn?  hta3flnnueQwd, our  historians.  It  causes  them,  I  think,  to  miss 
the  tine  point  of  v.ew  in  describing  the  eighteenth  centurv.  They  make 
oo  much  of  the  mere  parliamentary  wrangle  and  the  agitations  about 
liberty  in  all  which  matters  the  eighteenth  century  of  England  wis  but  a 
pale  reflexion  ot  the  seventeenth.  Thev  do  not  perceive  that  in  tW 
century  the  history  of  England  is  not  in  England  but  Tn  America  and 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Seeley  roughly  sketches  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  rather  of  its  foreign  wars,  which,  as  he 
says,  are  the  chief  events  of  the  period.  Here  his  work  ou-ht  to 
prove  of  great  use  in  exposing  the  fallacies  so  frequently  uttered 
on  the  subject  of  these  wars.  We  know  how  Mr.  Bright  and  his 
disciples  speak  of -them  as  the  mere  madness  of  kings  and  states- 
men, and  how  the  ordinary  run  of  writers  moralize  over  the 
criminal  absurdity  of  our  mixing  ourselves  up  with  questions 
of  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  or  of  the  interests  of 
Maria  Theresa  or  Frederick  the  Great.  On  the  war  of  the 
bpamsh  Succession,  which  by  reason  of  its  dynastic-soundino- 
name  is  in  peculiarly  ill  odour,  Mr.  Seeley  makes  some  -ood 
remarks: —  e"*"* 


-  W,,  7tl  *3S  S"?hca  sPlend0l,r  in  our  annals,  and  the  title  we  give  it, 
think  ;tl  S,PamSh,&UffS1,0n'  has  such  a  monarchical  ring,  that  we 
think  it  a  good  sample  of  the  fantastic,  barbaric,  wasteful  wars  of  the  olden 
time.  It  is  of  tins  war  that  "little  I'eterkin  "desires  to  know  '<  what  -ood 
came  of  it  at  last '     In  reality  it  is  the  most  business-like  of  all  o  r  war. 

^fflBKSSS?  EDSliSh  a'ld  DUtCU  ——  hose 
The  subsequent  "trilogy  of  wars,"  as  he  happily  phrases  it-the 
V\  ai  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the 
American  War-he .describes ;as«  neither  more  nor  less'than  the 

K\WW  S.^11  ?°gland  and  FranCe  for  the  Possession 
™ ?  ♦  ♦  F  ^  theory  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  be 
somewhat  strained  when  he  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  the  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution;  andf  indeed,  he  slurs  over  the 
pras-lNapoleomc  period,  passing  on  at  once  to  Napoleon  and  his 
designs  upon  Egypt  and  India :— 

rtfw!S  w  A"lerica"  war -France  avenges  on  England  her  expulsion  from 
lost  nl Z»  H     '  S°  ^er.N^le?n  she  Titanic  efforts  to  recover  he 

lost  place  there.  This  indeed  is  Napoleon's  fixed  view  with  regard  to 
England  He  sees  in  England  never  the  island,  the  European  State  but 
always  the  World-Empire,  the  network  of  dependencies  and    o  o  ies'  and 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  in  dealing  with  the  later  Napoleonic 
war,  that  of  1803  he  does  not  make  too  much  of  Napoleons  va-ue 
designs  upon  India  Napoleon  undoubtedly  « caressed  »  as  the 
French  phrase  is,  such  projects  ;  but  he  had  so  many  countries  to 
conquer  by  the  way,  that  his  ultimate  designs  remained  little  more 
than  dreams    On  the  other  hand,  the  author  does  not  mention, 

£ew  Woild-Pitta  vision  of  a  conquest  of  Spanish  America 
which  produced  though  not  till  after  Pitt's  death,  definite  action 

fW  dapef°  Bereat"rd  3  fleetinS  success,  and  Whitelocke  s  and 
Crauturds  failure,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the 
destructive  privateering  war  which  the  French  kept  up  from  the, 
island  o  Mauritius  long  after  their  naval  power  had  been  destroyed 
^Trafalgar,  and  adds,  «  It  was  by  the  conquest  of  this  island  and 
ite  retention  at  the  peace  by  England  that  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  of  England  and  France  for  the  New  World  came  to  an  end" 
All  this  i3  the  more  interesting  in  view  of  the  present  curious 
tentatives  of  France  in  the  direction  of  foreign  dominion 

would  take  too  ong  to  go  through  the  chapters  dealing  with 
colonial  systems,  ancient  and  modern,  and  we  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  a  passage  here  and  there,  especially  to  that  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  the  value  of  colonies  as  "lands  for  the  landless 
prosperity  and  wealth  for  those  in  straitened  circumstance? 
Finally,  he  discusses  the  practical  question  whether  our  present 

th  °UnL7sLneCrrilySeTCede  b6CaUSe  th03e  which  "owform 
the  United  States  did  so.    It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  the 

American  colonies  as  not  only  inevitable,  but  as  advantageous- 

an  instance,  he  thinks,  of  "  that  curious  kind  of  optimistic  fatalism 

to  which  historians  are  liable." 

From  that  Revolution  we  infer  that  all  distant  colonies,  sooner  or  later 
secede  from  the  mother-country.  We  ou'-ht  to  infer  Z  !  1 
when  they  are  held  under  the  old  colonialsysteni  7  Y 

Under  what  new  system  the  present  "Greater  Britain"  is  to 
he  held  together  Mr.  Seeley  does  not  undertake  precisely  to  deter- 

mSJri)!?  helhr0W8 J™*™**  hiuts  oibis  ideas  on  the  subject. 
His  opinions  on  the  probability  and  the  desirability  of  the  perma- 


nence of  what,  in  default  of  a  more  accurate  name,  we  call  our 
Empire  are,  at  any  rate,  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  that  school 

^rKtt.U,,gTaC10,I8ly,,id8the  C°l0DieS  l6ave  ™>™*^ 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  composed  of  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  India,  which  show  the  same  robustness  of  thought  and 
absence  of  commonplace  that  characterize  their  predecessors 
I  here  is  some  _  quiet  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  rhetorical 
speakers  and  writers  who  represent  our  conquest  of  India  as  "  a 
standing  miracle  in  politics,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  heroic 
qualities  of  the  English  race  and  their  natural  genius  for  govern- 
ment, Mr,_  Seeley  undertaking  to  show  that  it  is  an  event  which 
when  the  circumstances  are  fairly  and  fully  looked  at,  is  not  so  very 
difficult  to  account  for,  and  which  did  not  demand  such  prodigious 
heroism.   But  he  contends  that  on  scientific  examination  the  Indian 
limpire  will  be  found  to  gain  in  historic  what  it  loses  in  romantic 
interest.    As  however  we  have  no  further  space  to  quote  or  even  to 
condense  his  opinions,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
it  is  not  one  which  will  please  those  who  incline  either  to  what  he 
calls     the  bombastic  school,"  or  to  the  sentimental.    He  does  not 
believe  in  <<  the  blood  of  the  Vikings,"  nor  in  the  intrinsic  glory 
of  an  Empire  «  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets."    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  treats  historic  facts  in  a  spirit  which  to  senti- 
mentalists may  appear  almost  Machiavellian.    His  business  as  a 
historian,  he  contends,  is  to  find  out  how  things  came  about,  not 
now  they  ought  to  have  come  about;  he  refuses  to  be  troubled 
with  subtle  questions  about  the  lawfulness  of  past  conquests,  and 
he  scorns  those  readers  of  the  past  generation-are  they  so  wholly 
ofthepastr-wlio  held  «  that  there  is  nothing  good  in  politics 
but  liberty    and  nothing  worth  reading  about  in  history  but  the 
progress  of  liberty.    In  short,  from  first  to  last  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense  in  the  book;  and  this  is  rather  an  uncommon 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 


. the  four  books  before  us  Vestigia  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It 
is  a  very  pleasantly  written  book,  one  that  it  is  impossible  to 
lead  without  feeling  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  lady-and  we  use  the 
word  not  merely  as  a  polite  synonym  for  woman.    There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  m  the  book  from  beginning  to  end  that  offends 
against  good  taste-unless  a  reader  should  be  so  fastidious  as  to 
object  to  the  uncompromising  English  "  Damn  "  by  which  the 
writer,  somewhat  frequently  perhaps,  seeks  to  represent  the  spirit 
of  swearing  where  the  Italian  original  would  fail  to  convey  to  her 
readers  more  than  the  outward  semblance  of  an  expletive.  For 
the  scene  is  laid  111  Italy,  and  the  people  are  Italians.  But-and 
this  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  book-the  characters 
might  belong  as  well  to  any  other  nationality,  and  most  of  all  to 
that  ot  their  literary  parent.    Caelum  nan  animum.    They  live 
under  an  Italian  sky,  and  are  called  by  appropriate  names ;  but 
there  is  nothing  distinctively  national  about  their  characters  or 
Views  of  life.    I  hey  are  simply  men  and  women  ;  but  that  they  are 
men  and  women,  and  not  animated  dummies,  is,  after  all,  a  good 
deal  lor  novel-readers  to  be  thankful  for.    It  requires  something 
more    however,  than  Italian  names  and  scenery  and  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  Italian  words  and  phrases  to  make  a  Romaic  The 
story  is  s lender,  and  in  the  first  volume,  it  must  be  confessed, 
lather  dull ;  but  in  the  second  we  get  along  faster,  and  the  interest 
is  well  sustained  to  the  end.    'Dino,  the  hero,  a  lad  in  humble 
life,  gets  involved  with  some  (very  amateur)  conspirators,  who 
select  him  to  attempt  the  King's  life.    Horrified  as  he  is,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be  unable  to  draw  back  • 
but  he  has  imbibed  or  inherited  some  odd  notions,  and  feels  him- 
self bound  by  a  code  of  false  honour,  to  which  he  adheres  with 
misdirected  quixotism.   The  struggles  of  his  really  fine  and  honest 
nature  between  this  and  the  true  call  of  duty,  which  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  lovable  little  daughter  of  his  benefactor-a  roti-h 
and  hearty,  extremely  British  old  fisherman-are  very  skilfully  por- 
trayed  The  scene  in  which  he  tells  the  old  man  he  has  other  duties, 
which  he  cannot  surrender  even  for  the  sake  of  marryiim-  Italia  and 
the  description  of  his  feelings  and  doings  just  before  the  fatal  day 
contain  elements  of  no  inconsiderable  power.  And  if  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  parting  interview  between  the  lovers  on  the  eve  of 
Dinos  departure  on  his  uncongenial  mission,  the  situation  may  at 
least  claim  the  merit  of  novelty-their  accidental  moonlight  meeting 

bemg  brought  abou  t  on  the  surface  of  a  "  large  red  buoy  "  bo  bbing  about 
m  the  harbour !  The  title  seems  singularly  inappropriate,  since  in 
the  last  chapter,  giving  the  key  to  its  meaning  in  the  headin- 
Vestigm  nulla  retrormm  the  hero  it  turning  his  steps  back  to 
honest  hfe  and  pretty  little  Italia ;  haying  It  the  last  moment 
been  saved  from  the  commission  of  the  dreaded  act  imposed  upon 
him.     How  all  this  comes  about,  readers  of  novels  will  not 

SnttSvolumes.  **  themSelV6S  *  ^  ^° 

Uncle  George's  Money  is  one  of  the  numerous  class  of  hooks  of 
whica  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  to  say  without  criti* 
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cizing  it  analytically,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  that.    It  as  neither 
vervljood,  nor  verv  bad,  nor  in  any  respect  remarkable  or  original; 
a  book  of  the  regulation  pattern,  which  makes  one  doubt  whether 
all  the  novels  really  are  written  by  different  people,  or  are  not, 
rather,  being  endlessly  ground  out  by  some  huge  machine,  like 
carpets  or  cretonnes.  "The  title  tells  us  the  kind  of  thing  we  may 
expect ;  and  we  have  the  same  old  familiar  friends  doing  the  same 
sort  of  things,  as  they  have  been  doing  them  any  time  this 
quarter  of  a  century.    We  have  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the 
selfish  and  the  unselfish  people,  the  true-hearted  and  the  cold- 
hearted,  and  the  people  with  no  hearts  at  all,  and  so  on  througii 
all  the  virtues  and  some  of  the  vjces-though  we  are  happily 
spared   all  the  less  reputable  and  presentable  forms  ot  vice. 
One  apparently  unconscious  piece  of  humorous  inconsequence  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting:-"  The  higher  life,"  it  is  said  "was  un- 
known to  him :  he  had  lived  like  his  neighbours,  as  far  as  his  income 
allowed;  nay,  even  farther"]    For  plot,  the  various  sets  of  lovers 
are  dancing  as  it  were,  all  through  the  book  a  kind  of  cotillon  in 
real  life,  in  which  of  course,  after  all  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  ot 
partners  are  over,  each  couple  comes  out  properly  matched  at  the 
end     Meanwhile,  those  more  immediately  concerned  are  in- 
dustriously playing  "hunt  the  slipper"  with  "Uncle  Georges 
money,"  each  eagerly  insisting  on  passing  it  on  to  his  neighbour  in 
the  circle,  and  determined  himself  to  be  rid  of  it,  with  such  effect 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  they  positively  manage  to  lose  hail 
of  it  altoo-ether  in  very  earnest  by  the  smashing  of  a  bank! 
However,  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  sitting  on  the  slipper 
at  the  time  seems  so  thoroughly  pleased  at  the  loss  that  it  would 
be  useless  for  us  to  regret  it.  Of  the  characters,  the,  here  inevitable, 
rich  old  uncle  is  really  almost  too  impossibly  rude  to  his  relations 
even  for  a  "  rich  old  uncle."    Lady  Keith,  the  representative  ot 
the  ladylike,  sensible  (not  to  say,  sententious)  woman  type  ot 
character,  is  well  drawn  ;  so  is— but  there  are  too  many  figures  lor 
individual  mention.    The  book  is  by  no  means  badly  written;  it 


has  many  negative  and  some  positive  good  qualities  ;  of  the  latter 
class  is  the  important  one— in  a  book— of  being  eminently  read- 
able ;  the  story  never  flags.  And  for  negative  recommendations 
it  can  boast  the  complete  absence  of  sensationalism,  animalism, 
and  vulgarity.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  "warranted  sound  and  free 
from  vice,"  as  its  own  one-time  slangy,  horsey  Maggie  would  have 
said.  Maggie,  by  the  wav,  nearly  wrecks  her  happiness  lor  ever 
by  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  box-seat  of  a  drag.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  scores  of  fast  young  ladies  have 
got  into  trouble,  in  novels,  in  the  selfsame  manner,  since  poor 
dear  Kate  Coventry's  famous  escapade. 

A  very  different  kind  of  book  from  either  of  the  foregoing  is 
For  Love  and  Duty.    It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  to  winch  sex 
a  very  young  and  inexperienced  novelist  belongs ;  nor  in  such 
cases  is  the  question  of  any  importance.    So,  without  troubling  to 
search  too  closely  for  clues  from  internal  evidence  (though  Is 
there  no  via  media?"  (sic)  looks  feminine),  we  will  give  the 
epicene  name  of  "  Elmond  "  on  the  title-page  the  benefit  ot  the 
doubt,  and  speak  of  the  author  in  the  masculine  gender,  using  it, 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  given  to  it  by  the  interpretation  clause 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  "  including  the  feminine."    Ibis  book 
is  further  described  as  "A  Romance  of  the  Peerage.     lo  the 
experienced  eye  the  addition  suggesrs  misgivings ;  and  they  do 
not  prove  unfounded.    It  is,  indeed,  "a  romance"  pure  and 
simple  so  far  as  concerns  "  the  peerage  "  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  connected  therewith.    Why  will  people 
write  about  the  peerage  without  even  so  much  outside  knowledge 
of  it  as  could  be  gleaned  in  five  minutes  from  the  most  ordinary 
and  accessible  books  of  reference  ?    Here  is  a  young  person,  who 
must  needs  write  "A  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  calling  "the  only 
son  and  heir"  of  an  earl  "Lord  Rupert  Dracey."    Nor  is  this  a 
casual  slip :  he  is  so  styled  more  than  once,  m  the  first  lew  pages, 
before  he  comes  to  the  earldom,  interchangeably  with  what  appears 
his  proper  designation  of  Viscount  Dracey.    And  his  father  bek.re 
him  is  referred  to  later  on  as  "  Lord  Eustace  Dracey  '  before 
coming  into  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father.    Any  one 
could  have  told  the  writer  that  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takes  by 
courtesy  his  fathers  second  title,  and  that  by  no  possibility  could 
any  son  of  an  earl  be  called  Lord  Rupert,  or  Lord  Eustace,  or  Lord 
anything  else  Dracey.    After  this  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
all  the"  people   "my  lord"  and  "my  lady"   eacn  other  up 
and  down   the   pages  in  the  most  familiar  intercourse;  nor 
that,  when  three  or  four  of  them  are  sitting  together  at  a 
private  luncheon-table,  they  speak  of,  or  rather  at,  one  another 
as  "  my  lord  bishop  "  and  "  the  right  honourable  and  learned 
lord."  "All  this  might  have  been  passed  over  with  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  writer  to  leave  alone  the  peerage.    But  there  is  a  far 
more  serious  offence  behind.    The  story  being  (as  we  shall  see 
presently)  sensational  and  unpleasant,  the  writer,  nevertheless, 
not  content  with  peopling  his  tale  with  imaginary  lords  and  ladies, 
has  had  the  shockingly  bad  taste  to  drag  in  among  them,  under 
the  thinnest  disguise,  a  well-known  lady  of  rank.    So  much  for 
the  "  romance  "  of  the  "  peerage."  And  what  of  the  romance  of  the 
story  itself?    If  a  supposed  "bigamy  (on  which  the  whole  plot 
tunis),  another  bigamy  contemplated,  one  actual  murder,,  one  cruel 
and  revolting  attempt"  (believed  by  the  perpetrator  to  have  suc- 
ceeded) on  the  part  of  a  wife  to  murder  her  husband,  to  say  nothing 
of  forgeries,  perjuries,  and  other  such  small  fry  among  crimes— if 
such  materials  constitute  a  romance,  then  Love  and  Duty  is 
romantic ;  otherwise  not.    Of  a  story  so  constructed  our  readers 
will  hardly  expect  or  desire  us  to  give  much  account.  However, 
the  cardinal  points  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  On  the  death 


of  a  certain  Earl  of  Glenalan,  leaving  a  wife  and  children,  a 
strange  woman  appears  on  the  scene,  and  claims  to  have  been  his 
wife  from  a  time  anterior  to  his  avowed  marriage.    She  was  one 
of  two  sisters,  to  one  of  whom,  it  is  shown  beyond  doubt  by 
parish  registers,  Lord  Glenalan  had  been  married ;  that  one  had 
died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  husband  married  again.    I  he 
other,  to  whom  Lord  Glenalan  had  always  made  an  allowance, 
falsifies  the  register  of  her  sister's  burial  by  substituting  her  own 
name  for  that  of  her  deceased  sister;  and,  at  the  Earls  death, 
fortified  by  the  marriage-register  and  the  compromising  lact  ot 
the  annuity,  personates  his  deceased  wife.    It  does  not  seein  to 
occur  to  any  one  that  there  is  anything  suspicious  in  her  having 
thus  awaited  the  death  of  the  Earl.    Nor  do  the  legal  gentlemen 
concerned,  or  the  friends  of  the  ousted  family,  among  whom  is  an 
ex-Lord  Chancellor  (the  "  right  honourable  and  learned  lord ' 
above  referred  to),  for  a  moment  question  the  identity  ot  the 
claimant,  though  there  are  indications  in  the  first  few  chapters 
that  disclose  at  once  to  the  most  uninitiated  of  novel-readers  the 
true  state  of  the  case.     On  the  contrary,  so  plainly  sustainable 
does  the  claim  appear  to  these  simple-minded  folk,  including  the 
"  eminent  firm  of  solicitors  "  engaged  and  the  ex-Chancellor,  that 
the  case  is  not  fought,  the  young  lord  "  chivalrously  "  preferring  to 
give  up  everything  without  a  struggle.    Of  course  he  comes  to 
his  own  again  in  good  time— that  is  to  say,  after  occasion  has 
been  afforded  for  a  sufficient  number  of  murders,  &c.    It  remains 
to  add  that  in  one  at  least  of  the  scenes  there  is  promise  that 
the  author  is  capable  of  better  things.    But  if  he  would  succeed 
in  turning  what  promise  there  is  to  any  good  account,  let  the 
writer  follow  better  models,  eschew  the  peerage,  and  m  other 
respects,  too,  be  a  little  less  ambitious.    Above  all,  let  him  seek, 
by  avoiding  for  ever  any  repetition  of  such  an  offence,  to  atone  lor 
the  painful  impropriety  above  alluded  to. 

The  title  of  Cherry  is  an  excellent  one.     So  highly  does  the 
author  evidently  appreciate  its  excellence  that  she  has  made 
it  do  duty  for  two  stories,  for  the  second  of  which,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  of  the  three  volumes,  all  called 
"Cherry"  on  the  title-pages,  she  could  find  no  better  heading 
than  "Dead  Sorrow's  Kin";  and,  as  the  title  of  Cherry  is  the 
strongest  recommendation  of  both   stories,  perhaps  she  has 
done  "wisely.    The  heroine  of  Cherry  proper,  albeit  an  innocent 
and  loval  country-bred  girl  throughout,  yet  gets  entangled  with 
her  soldier-cousin,  and  has  a  declaration  of  love  made  to  her  by 
her  husband's  groom  within  three  months  of  her  marriage.  _  Her 
father,  a  clergyman,  is  described  as  "apt  to  do  things  with  a 
burst  " ;  and  his  "  most  forcible  form  of  exhortation  "  is  said  to  be 
"Come,  uimp!"  which  we  should  have  thought  forcible  enough 
for  any  one.    But  he  is  not  alone  in  the  vigour  and  terseness  ot 
his  expressions.    Cherry's  husband,  who  is  not  m  the  least  in- 
tended to  be  ill  bred,  replies  to  a  lady  in  his  own  house,  in  the 
course  of  a  particularly  serious  conversation,  with  the  emphatic 
monosyllable,  "  Rot !  "    The  "  Radical "  groom's  favourite  address 
to  his  superiors  and  others  is  "  Curse  you  !  "  (hissed  between  his 
teeth),  while  the  Vicar's  younger  children  (one  of  whom  appears 
to   have  been  christened  Friswig)  habitually  call  each  other 
"  ^reedy  pi^s  ! "  at  table,  which  youthful  ebullitions  their  elders, 
conscious  no  doubt  of  their  own  peculiarities  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage, are  too  consistent  to  rebuke.    For  plot  the  story  is  de- 
pendent on  the  mental  activity  of  a  preternaturally  wicked 
Frenchwoman,  who,  coming  no  one  knows  whence,  quarters  her- 
self, as  a  kind  of  unprofessional  "  companion  "  to  Cherry,  on  these 
amiable  people,  and,  with  no  sufficient  motive,  but  presumably 
"iust  out  of  badness,"  first  poisons  Cherry's  favourite  dog,  then 
her  horse  (whereby  she  is  thrown  and  nearly  killed),  and  finally, 
with  a  well-founded  confidence  in  every  one's  stupidity,  proceeds, 
in  the  most  open  possible  way,  to  poison  Cherry  herself;  but  the 
inconceivably  bliud  people  about,  doctors  and  others,  are_  at  last 
told  what  has  been  so  long  going  on  under  their  noses,  in  time 
to  save  her  life.    The  Frenchwoman  disappears,  and  the  Radical 
groom  drowns  himself  the  same  night-a  sad  warning  to  advanced 
politicians.    The  climax  of  the  story  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  identity  of  a  Frenchwoman  convicted 
in  Paris  of  poisoning  her  aunt  with  Cherry's  agreeable  but  rather 
dan-erous  "  companion."    And  that  is  the  end  of  Cherry  proper. 

In  "Dead  Sorrow's  Kin  "we  are  introduced  to  a  gelatinous, 
out-at-elbows  "ecclesiastical  agent,"  his  wife,  with  a  turn  for 
writing  stories  and  talking  Atfaeism-and-water,  and  a  nonde- 
script "  n-eiuleman  of  no  occupation,"  who  falls  in  love  with  the 
wife  and  she  with  him.  All  three  go  out  in  a  boat  together 
and  set  capped.  The  lover  saves  the  wife,  but  has  the  presence 
of  mind  to  hit  the  husband  over  the  head,  so  that  he  is  drowned. 
It  is  not  worth  while  pursuing  the  story.  The  point  that  struck 
us  as  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  gentleman  of  no  occupation 
on  rising  from  dinner  "laid  his  napkin  on  the  table.  lie 
simple  and  touching  incident  here  recorded,  m  addition  to  tlie 
intrinsic  interest  naturally  attaching  to  it,  derives  especial  import- 
ance at  the  present  time  from  the  circumstance  that  the  gifted 
author  of  Don't  says  the  napkin  should  be  placed  on  the  chair. 


THE  RIVER  COXGO.* 

TTTIIETIIER  General  Gordon  has  the  fortune  to  survive  and 
\  \    -n>  to  the  Congo  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Congo  should 
not  be  left,  like  Yarrow,  uuvisited.    Mr.  Johnston  has  spied  out 
•  The  Jiivcr  Cougo.   By  H.  H.  Johnston,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.S.   London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1SS4. 
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W tv  '  Pe?etra*I.ne*  t0  Stan]ey  Pool,  and  his  report  proves,  at 
least,  the  extraordinary  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  On  the 
Congo  every  one  can  find  what  interests  him  most.  The  river 
tastes  like  weak  tea,  which  just  suits  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Here 
be  orchids  beyond  the  dreams  of  affluence  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Here  are  birds  beasts,  and  flowers  enough  to  occupy  the  attention 

SPoith  1  °™i*lc?1  So™tj'  and  P"ne  enough  to  console  the 
Scottish  deer-stalker  for  all  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bryce  Here 
are  fish  as  big  as  salmon  and  delicious  to  eat,  fish  which  have 

dMthiiw,vl  7t  ^  Tfien,'and  Perish  h?  a  dishonourable 
death  m  wicker-traps.    Here  are  odd  savages  for  the  anthropolo- 

Sh'JOT,  aImo9t  ^oo  hospitable,  and  apt  to  insist  on  the  tourist 
tS  ™  n?S  marria^able  daughters  at  once.  Then 

toZ  Ike  ft  1  fetlsh-meD'  mJ^eries°,  mummeries,  queer 
gods,  like  the  Lampsacene,  strange  burials,  and  odd  religions 
enough  to  occupy  "  agriologists  »  for  years.  regions 

of  aithesf  rttera  Mr-  Johnston  writes  with  Ple»ty 

?  a   i  If?   \ though  he  sometimes  yields  to  temptation,  and 

win    J  CetlT;  MPr°lably  the  Piousness  of  travelers  is 
the  result  of  a  creditable  effort  "to  be  jolly,"  like  Mark  Tanlev 
under  difficulties.    There  are  difficulties  on  the  Congo!  The 
mosquitoes,  of  course,  make  life  hideous.     The  sudden  rains 

aXe^T  u^™}  V'lolenCe'  S™mP  the  explorer's  tent,' 

and  reduce  his  French  novels  to  «  a  mass  of  yellow  pap."  This  is 
the  harder  because  Mr.  Johnston  found  fiction  and  light  literature 
the  best  pick-me-up  and  stimulant  for  the  African  traveller 
S,TTVn  ^eneralJPrefer  ^andy  and  various  "peg?' whh 

S  tie  w  »tT  readll-v  \e  predicted-  The  food> to°.  at  ^ 

meate  T fir 5°»fraTlth?  COaSt'iS  "  dfadf^dietof  tinned 
meats.  At  nist  Mr.  Johnston  seems  to  have  thought  tinned 
meats  capital  fare,  and  revelled  in  (tinned) "  ock-tMtle  sou?  I 

Sttym^?M8'l0b>teS'T9t  beef'  b°iled  -""o^otito  Ze'  ' 
him7  'hoT  g"i!'f and  PIum-P«dding.    These  luxuries  pa  led  on  j 

^coite"  es  to  S16r  6  ^f-W9  *6  in  his  Da™t^  and 
to  Z  f  -i  Preferring  "plain  roast  goat,  however  tou-h, 
to  the  insipid  contents  of  a  tin,  notwithstanding  the  attrac- 

o^eTon'thTr  b6ar  *?  th,6  mmU-  Another  d^awbTck  1 
to  travel  on  the  Congo  and  elsewhere  is  the  enterprise  of 

CsS'down^;  J°hnSt0D  meDfi0nS  tbe  caseofenatemPanewh°o  I 
was  sailing  dow  n  the  river  in  a  canoe,  amusing  himself  by  watehinz  I 
a  crocodile  swimming  beside  him.  Suddenly  the  aniSal «  rose  "  I 
K8,1  trout  at  a  fl?>  and  seiz*d  the  European  by  the  W  1 
Thecrocod.le  was  beaten  off,  but  retreated  with  the  foot  of  hs  , 
victim.    Fever  is  also  apt  to  assail  the  tourist  on  the  CWo     S  I 

Sin"  n6d  clev"    W  ^W*'  K*  feel  wonderful  ' 

Drill  ant  and  clever;  but  the  results  are  deplorable  when  the  first 

hShhTn  AfiS  -PatSSed  aWay",  The  be9t  wa^  of  Preserv^  th 
health  in  Africa  is  to  shun  much  strong  drink  and  to  eat  often  if 
the  food  at  band  be  wholesome.    Some"  soup  should  be  taken 'the 

£  to  AJrnT  h6  TT™I-    Th6re  i3  aU  "idiotic  id'a  '  ac  oS! 
ing  to  Mi.  Johnston,  that  in  Africa  "it  is  more  heroic  to 
conduct  yourself  like  a  martvr,  undergo  Ion"  pSs  of  fast 
ing,  and  generally  pay  little  attention S to  hi,?  much  o  how 

h  TIT  ^iaD-d  ^Ilk''  This  abs-d  notion  "stndeth 
in  a  false   following"  of  Munn-o  Varh    ^-h„  Tr  sulnueca 

little  and.  seldom,  Lau°se  he^a/St  £ 

being  entirely  devoid  of  circulating  medium  except  °the  brass 

buttons  of  his  coat,  which  he  soon  traded  away.    The  modern  ex 

cloLndthe^  He  must  be  careful  to  have  the  right 

cio  n  and  the  r  ght  beads  for  each  district,  as  blue  alone  is  sought 

wherneS01andref:°DS'  WM"  °r  ^lloW  cloth  »  ^SSiJaC 
where  ,  and  there  are  places  where  cowries  are  still  I  legal 

inAM  im£0rtfnt  P°jnt  in  Mr.  Johnston's  book  is  his  belief 
in  Mr.  Stanley  and  in  Mr.  Stanley's  success  k£in7$ 
again  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Stanley  goes  to"  WOrk  in  the 
right  way  with  the  natives  finds  expression  ThZ  „  /I 
see  a  show  of  force ;  and  in  an  attacK ?Ze  of  t'elr  s tatioS 
EX-rTk'^lrTh  Th  P^-ness^wafwith 

aS  f°  I-lght  t0  tind  fault  wit"  proceeding  Sat  on  Mr 
Johns  tons  showing,  were  not  unnecessarily  high-handed  Mr 
Johnston  even  boks  forward  to  thf>  ^„  „v       •  -T.     .  1Ur- 

site.   -But  he  admits  the  "  decrra.lnt-Jnn        /      7-,-»:i  ° 
mercial  civilization  Zd!^StT^I^S!V    dt°m  u°m" 

The  native  races  of  the  Conxro  nftop  nil  „ 


the  „esro  poeae^,  aHouJ  S»  2  23^  i»?a5^SliS 


took  up  the  eudof  ^X^fA  rL^itS^tt^.  <*>»n>*7 
after  tbe  missionary,  just  to  show  how  he  was  attending  S"'81- 8  ^ 
while  a  furtive  glance  at  his  wives,  irtowm^i^  tv,  "  "I-3"" 
outside  with  sufficient  diligence     A  shor  nrnU, ^        f  ^6"- avocations 

king  of  murder.  This  is  deeply  interesting.  Early  history,  as  !n 
\edic  India,  always  shows  us  the  chiefs  at  war  with  the  soreerers 
when  sorcerer  and  chief  are  not  the  same  person),  the  Kshatriya 
striving  against  the  Brahman,  the  State  against  the  Church.  Near 
Mayanga,  the  Church  (that  is,  the  fetish-man  or  spiritual  power? 

chtf^f  £ %        0  the  8,ecular  arm-  The  wife  of  a  sub- 

chief  ot  the  King  of  Dandanga  fell  ill  and  died.  The  people  do 
not  of  course,  believe  in  natural  death.    As  among  othe?  savages 

called ?Z  ,\ ?efl  h%-re  t,h°Ught1  »ratUral  TheiPetish-man  was 
called  in,  as  the  Biraark  would  have  been  in  Australia  to  dis- 
cover the  murderer  He  fixed  on  the  King  Mlongo  who  woufd 
have  been  compelled  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  «  poison  water^  had 
a  missionary  not  arrived  and  rescued  the  monarch.  Like  the 
Cambridge  cad  who  wanted  money  to  "  drink  the  health  »  of  the 
sho3a,     te  rb°,b^  r1SCUed  Ms  child  from  drowning,  the  King 

In  ^II  hg  tUd-.b^eggin8r  f0rcl0th'  Probably"  he  fetish? 
man  will  be  even  with  him  yet,  the  black  Becket  will  master  the 
miserable  black  Henry.  A  fetish-house,  the  temple  of  native  re! 
Lgion  (as  far  as  they  have  a  religion)  is  rather  aesthetic.  The  walls 

*£Tl^tPT~*  P'ateS;       a  d-ving-room  in  S! 
sington.    Inside  the  house  is  a  mound  of  clay,  adorned  with 
patterns  in  coloured  pebbles.    On  each  side  of  the  mound  are 
Pnapean  statues,  as  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  executed  wX  curious 
realism.    Schweinfurth  also  remarked  the  realism  of  a.Tamong  the 
Bon£OS,  whe,e  lt  I8  ca   ied  to  extraordinary  lengths.  When  a  man 
:  has  been  murdered,  and  the  criminal  is  unknown,  a  friend  will  Sve 
:  a  dinner  to  all  the  neighbours.    After  dinner  he  will "nffie  a 
coloured  image  of  the  deceased  so  exactly  like  him,  that The  con! 
c.ence  of  the  malefactor  generally  betrays  him  into  a  terrified 
I  conless.on.    Mr.  Johnston  remarked,  on  the  CW0  "the  S 
resemblance  these  figures  bear  to  native  men  and  women  and  the 
clever  manner  in  wh.ch  they  were  carved  and  painted."  ' 

1  he  tribes  ot  men  in  the  Congo  basin  belong  chiefly  to  the 
Bantu  family  which  spreads  from  the  Ovahererfes  in  the  soutt 
««*  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  is  distinct  from  negroes  ne^Sds 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen.    On  the  Upper  Congo  there  S 
dwarf  raCe,  who  may  possibly  be  degraded  Bantuf:  they  are  hair? 

TittBTpL&their  ft*T  (ab°Ut  aS  i'knoS 
oi  it  as  ot  lictish)  resembles  Bantu.     The  Bantu  tvue  be- 

Zn^f^r-\  iu  ?^8iGal  Perfection  of  formfPas  yot 

ITuJvo!  eiTT\  Tile  Chief  vice  i«  the  hideous 

StlnF^  (  u'^hldWh6liA  K°^°  alM  rival  the 
t  untan  fathers.    Chastity  is  unknown,  and  jealousy  by  no  means 

ment  ofT  ^  ^  Maine  ^  to  it  in  the  deveZ- 

Xed  D  ot-s^%  Uman  xThe  liteSwith  M  GrS 

there TnTorali  ;  h?MeS'  a?-d  the  La-npsacene,  are  most  prevalent 
wneie  morals  are  least  licentious,  and  these  rites  are  said  to  be  "  a 
solemn  mystery  to  the_  Congo  native."  Connected  with  this  are 
are  mu  h^7  W»  enter  on  manhood  They 

race~r  dfv  TD^'  Am6rica'  ■«!  among  savag^ 
tZ  Mull  f    3    ,■,  40t  wai'ning  people  out  of  their  way  with 

the  Bull-roarer,  hke  the  Australians,  the  Con. ^o  initiates  make  "  ^ 

a^pll^^^t^r^  Tb6  -^^£4 
mysto  Ls  II  1  T  n  lWhLUe  Cl^'  f  Practice  ^os'  universal  in 
m}&tLi.es.    Had  Lobeck  known  all   that  we  know  about  the 

E^MrfJ5aBi|6?^      C°Uld  f>  ^  bave^tretthened9 
„       as  argued  in  Aylaophamua.    Perhaps  the  0on»o  Deonla 

S  the  HaI  Z  Tther  G)'eek  P1"°blera-  W^t  was  ZtlZl 
not  thegnt',  ,  ^"tioned  by  Homer,  in  which  things°K 

not  the  names  given  them  m  the  speech  of  men?  Can  it  have 
been  a  survival  ot  a  mystic,  esoteric  lingo  which  on  the  CWo 
as  among  the  Eskimo  and  the  early  Irishes  employed  by  coniurers' 
l^XZ^^L  ^^bnstoUusSSS 

these  ceremonies,  t  ?  the  discin  es  I  h,  n^!  "<7a"9"'  Who  Preside9  °v<* 
into  the  confraternity  Thi ^a^  ,  .  1  „  "S  ^lrcuPlc,sed  and  e»thered 
vet  no  European  has  been  able  oe^mieiUn'  [fem^>  ^  as 

discoursing   n  it,  as  the"  dc f  freelv  ,  ,d    t  1  haV6  heard  raen 

prefixes  and  eonwris^^i^^^,^""  ",0St  ?f  U,e  Bantu 
words  were  unfamiliar.  S U :  n^dblv ,  P  i',  ''0U^h  the  actl,al 
form  of  Bantu  language  conserved  tb  •  S L  6  °lder  ,a? d  more  archaia 

the  old  Sclavoiiic,Dan  1  the  I  .Un-  'r  i  'S P^poses-Hke  the  Sanskrit, 
arbitrary  transmogriflca  ion  of  S  such  f  "°  h'^,  m«re  than  an 
in  such  artificial  dialects  as  t^lm^Ztt  lan^Zr  "  ^  Mp0PgWe'  " 

sa^gtr  s^feb:^^^ 
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a  god  they  always  employ  a  term  that  is  identical  with  heaven  or 
sky,"  like  Zeus  and  Varuna.  A  future  life  is  believed  in,  or  slaves 
would  not  be  slaughtered  at  the  graves  of  chiefs.  Plates  and 
knives  buried  with  the  dead  are  broken  too,  that  they  may  die, 
and  their  spirit  be  released  to  accompany  the  departed.  Unlike 
the  Bongos,  but  like  the  Romans,  the  people  of  the  Congo 
think  dog's  flesh  a  luxury.  The  mechanical  arts  are  tolerably 
advanced,  and.  the  pottery  not  ungracefnl.  The  lyre  has  only 
five  strings. 

Such  are  the  people  of  the  Congo,  hesitating  between  higher 
savagery  and  lower  barbarism.  Their  future  is  in  the  hands  of 
European  trade,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  have  seen  their 
happiest  days. 

Mr.  Johnston's  drawings  on  the  wood  are  very  adequately 
engraved  and  useful ;  his  etchings,  we  fear,  it  is  impossible  to 
praise.  Many  of  his  studies  of  heads,  of  flowers,  of  landscape, 
and  of  articles  like  native  utensils  are  very  spirited,  and  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  his  excellent  book. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITf* 

THIS  is  a  reissue  in  a  more  popular,  but  less  portable,  form  of 
a  book  which  is  at  once  too  popular  in  style  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  learned,  and  too  learned  to  be  widely  studied,  though  it 
may  have,  and  probably  will  have,  in  its  present  shape  an  extensive 
sale.    It  appears  now  as  a  somewhat  cumbrous  quarto,  just  the 
book  for  a  school  prize,  with  more  than  three  hundred  illus- 
trations, some  of  them  rather  remotely  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
and  all  of  them  more  remarkable  for  vigorous  effect  than  for 
careful  or  artistic  engraving.    The  mixed  aim  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's work  has  had  its  effect  on  its  performance.    His  chief 
object,  he  says,  was  to  give  a  clear  impression  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching— i.e.  of  the  inner  heart  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  taught  and  wrote ;  and  no  one 
will  question  that  he  has  chosen  the  best  means  of  giving  life 
and  reality  to   the  Epistles  by  incorporating  them  with  the 
biography.    They  are  thus  read,  so  to  speak,  where  and  when 
they  were  written,  with  their  local  colouring  fresh  on  them,  and 
with  such  advantage  as  may  be  gained  from  the  Canon's  trans- 
lation—a translation  which  "aims  almost  solely  at  being  easily 
understood.    This  we  regard  as  far  the  best  part  of  his  work, 
and  as  it  is  incomparably  the  hardest  part,  and  is  not  only 
relatively  but  absolutely  well  done,  he  may  congratulate  him- 
self on  success.    It  is  much  easier  for  one  who  like,  the  writer 
has  seen  something  of  the  East,  and  is  widely  read   in  its 
literature,  to  imagine  the  material  surroundings  of  the  Court 
at  Cffisarea  and  the  theatre  at  Ephesus  than  to  transplant  him- 
self into  the  thick  of  the  metaphysical  and  theological  contro- 
versies which  suggested  or  have  left  their  marks  on  more  than 
one  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    But,  though  this  is  the  best 
part  of  the  book,  we  fear  it  will  be  the  least  read— ordinary  j 
readers  of  Canon  Farrar  will  know  where  to  look  for  the  "pur-  | 
purei  panni,"  and  will  get  what  they  want.    It  is  painful  to  find  a 
book  of  really  vast  learning  and  of  labour,  such  as  hardly  any  one 
but  the  author  would  have  undertaken  in  such  a  busy  life  as  his, 
disfigured,  we  must  say,  by  such  almost  slang  phrases  as  "justices' 
justice,"  "  their  worships,"  "  their  Proctorships,"  used  of  the 
Duumviri  at  Philippi.    It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  such  a  passage 
to  the  narrative  of  the  shipwreck,  related  not  with  passion  like  the 
other,  but  with  feeling  both  for  the  geographical  and  nautical 
questions  involved  in  it,  and  for  the  simple  greatness  of  the  hero 
of  the  scene.    Conybeare's  and  Howson's  volumes  on  the  same 
subject  seemed,  when  they  were  written,  to  be  exhaustive ;  but 
Canon  Farrar  has  the  unquestioned  merit  of  supplying  a  deficiency 
in  the  former  work  by  his  treatment  of  the  Epistles.    The  book, 
however,  is  not  a  mere  supplement,  but  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  that  in  its  most  valuable  portion  ;  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  other  parts  it  exhibits  sometimes  too  much  of  the  least 
admirable  tendency  of  the  writer's  mind. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Bardsley's  volume  might  suggest  that  it  was 
another  contribution  to  a  kind  of  religious  writing  of  which  we 
have  had  too  much  lately — we  mean  speculation  about  the  character 
and  conditions  of  the  life  to  come.  Readers  who  order  it  under 
that  impression  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  The  Veil  is  the 
veil  of  nature  which  half-conceals  and  half-discloses  God,  and  the 
writer  seems  to  think  that  he  has  some  qualifications  for  pene- 
trating it,  as  he  quotes  of  himself  the  saying  of  William  of 
Bamberg,  "  Surely  he  who  rained  on  Solomon  hath  alsoconde- 
scended  to  shed  some  few  drops  on  me."  His  readers  must  decide  this 
point  for  themselves,  but  his  congregation  appear  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  about  it,  for  they  have  asked  their  Vicar  to  publish 
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various  courses  of  sermons.  It  is  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to 
approve  or  condemn  such  sermons  as  these ;  they  may  not  please 
learned  readers,  hard-headed  congregations,  nor  practical  preachers, 
but  if  they  are  the  kind  of  discourses  Mr.  Bardsley's  congregation 
like,  and  find  acceptance  in  the  still  wider  circle  of  those  who  read 
such  literature,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Granting  their  aim 
and  style,  they  are  not  badly  done.  The  author  has  equipped 
himself  with  much  information  about  the  departments  of  nature 
in  which  he  finds  some  of  his  "types"  as  may  be  culled  from 
Wyville  Thompson,  Gosse,  Maury,  The  Cruise  of  the  Challenger, 
and  other  sources,  and  he  shows  signs  of  a  breadth  of  reading  on 
modern  subjects  of  religious  controversy  which  might  well  he 
imitated  by  more  preachers.  But  we  think  he  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently cautious  in  observing  his  own  rule  (laid  down  in  his  preface) 
aud  has  sometimes  strained  his  "  types  beyond  the  bounds  of  just 
and  reasonable  comparison."  For  instance,  in  the  sermon  on 
"  Deep-sea  Soundings,"  after  giving  the  results  of  sounding  and 
dredging,  he  says,  "  the  depths  of  the  sea  afford  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  certain  experiences  of  Christian  life  " ;  and  here  are  the 
practical  applications.  The  deepest  sea  is  not  unfathomable,  so 
there  are  no  depths  of  Christian  trial  which  are  not  sooner  or  later 
proved  to  be  fathomable.  The  deepest  ocean  teems  with  living 
organisms,  so  spiritual  depression  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  spiritual  life.  "  A  shark  can  bear  without  inconve- 
nience the  pressure  of  half  a  ton  on  the  square  inch,"  so  "God  is 
faithful  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are 
able."  As  we  said  before,  we  pass  no  opinion  on  this  kind  of 
treatment  of  nature  and  Scripture  ;  if  it  has  its  admirers,  that  is 
perhaps  reason  enough  for  publishing  it ;  we  have  done  our  duty 
in  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  character  and  contents  of  this 
volume. 

Mr.  Wylie  defends  himself  for  adding  another  to  the  many 
volumes  already  existing  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  the 
plea  that  he  has  read  all  the  literature  on  the  subject.  His 
book,  we  are  bound  to  say,  justifies  his  implied  misgiving.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  close  observer,  of  a  profound  believer  in  the  literal 
accuracy  of  every  statement  of  the  Bible,  and  of  one  who  has, 
as  he  says,  read  a  good  deal  about  the  country  before  he  went 
to  it.  And  it  is  more  than  this— for  it  is  evidently  the  product 
of  a  mind  which  can  infer,  combine,  and  generalize  from 
what  it  sees,  and  of  a  heart  in  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
sacred  scenes  that  lay  thick  along  the  author's  route.  But  we 
cannot  say  more ;  it  falls  under  a  book's  last  worst  curse  of  not 
having  been  wanted,  and  of  adding  nothing  fresh  to  what  we 
knew  before.  Even  the  writer's  staunch  belief  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture seems  to  have  led  him  astray  in  matters  of  style,  as  when,  in 
describing  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  he  gives  a  whole  page 
of  extract  from  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  in  his  apparent  assump- 
tion generally  that  his  readers  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Testament.  But  the  substance  of  his  work,  as  well  as  its  style, 
seem  to  us  to  be  vitiated  by  what  we  must  call  a  want  of  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  Book  which  he  evidently  loves  so  well, 
and  believes  so  firmly.  One  of  his  objects  is  to  show  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  renew  in  Palestine  its  ancient  fertility,  and  to 
restore  the  Jews  to  their  own  land,  and  he  quotes  Ezekiel  _  to 
justify  his  hope;  in  fact,  he  says  plainly  that  such  a  restoration 
would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  question.  Surely  this  is 
a  strange  way  of  showing  respect  for  Scripture.  Ezekiel  was 
the  prophet  of  the  Captivity  ;  he  prophesied  the  return  from  it, 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  prophesied  did  return.  What  ground 
is  there  in  the  Bible,  in  the  teeth  of  many  passages  to  the  contrary, 
and  of  the  whole  tendency  of  Jewish  circumstances  and  manners 
in  our  day,  for  believing  that  Ezekiel's  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled 
in  the  return,  or  that  it  will  be  fulfilled  again  ?  In  one  passage 
only  do  we  detect  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt  in  the 
author's  mind,  and  that  is  when,  in  answer  to  an  American 
clergyman  who  asked,  as  they  were  riding  together  down  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  "  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  sun  stood 
still  in  this  valley  ?  "  He  "  simply' replied,  '  The  Bible  says  it,' " 
and  "  left  his  cle'rical  friend  to  argue  the  point  with  the  Bible." 
If  we  had  not  guessed  the  writer's  nationality  from  his  name,  this 
"  pawky "  answer  (we  believe  that  is  the  word)  would  have 
revealed  it. 

Mr.  Arnold's  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  is,  we  believe,  a  reprint,  more 
or  less  exact,  of  his  translation  of  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of 
the  Prophet,  published  some  years  ago,  and  of  a  recent  article^  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  title  of  his  book  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion as  to  the  side  he  takes  in  the  controversy  about  the  deutero- 
Isaiah,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  question  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  essential  to  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  present  work 
to  refer  the  last  twenty- seven  chapters,  as  well  as  certain 
passages  mixed  up  with  the  first  thirty-nine,  to  another  hand. 
Mr.  Arnold's  theory  has  the  merit  of  being  complete  and  con- 
sistent. The  book  is  divided  into  seven  portions— namely, Prelude, 
Calamities  for  Judah,  Vision,  Immanuel,The  Burdens,  The  Woe9, 
Sennacherib  ;  and  the  keynotes  of  the  volume  are  the  names 
Immanuel  (God  with  us),  Shearjashub  (Remnant  shall  return,  i.e. 
be  converted  to  God),  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (Spoil  speedeth, 
prey  hasteth).  The  names,  so  translated,  tell  their  own  story. 
The  corruption  of  nobles  and  clergy  and  the  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  call  aloud  for  punishment,"a'nd  the  great  Northern  power, 
Assyria,  is  speeding  to  the  spoil  and  hasting  to  the  prey ;  never- 
theless, "  God  is  with  us,"  and  a  "  Remnant"  will  remain  faithful 
to  Him  or  will  return  to  His  allegiance,  and  the  foe  shall  not 
triumph  nor  the  threatened  ruin  overwhelm.  Isaiah's  denuncia- 
tion of  woes  had  their  partial  fulfilment  in  the  victory  of  Sargon, 
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and  his  assurance  of  final  escape  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army.  This  was  the  culmination  of  his  prophecy,  as  the  period  of 
it  -was  the  culminating  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesman  and  a 
teacher.  Sennacherib's  ruinous  failure  was  in  701  B.C.,  and  was 
the  real  close  of  Isaiah's  public  life,  which  had  covered  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  though  the  prophet  lived  some  time 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  by 
him. 

But  quite  as  interesting  a  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold's  introduction 
to  his  own  translation  of  the  thirty-nine  chapters  is  his  plea  for  a 
translation  which  shall  (1)  preserve  the  rhythm  and  poetry  of  the 
original,  (2)  make  quite  clear  the  historical  situation  which  Isaiah 
had  to  deal  with,  (3)  so  arrange  the  prophecies  that  we  may  have 
them  in  their  right  order  and  connexion.  He  submits  this  book 
as  an  attempt  to  comply  with  all  three  requisites,  the  introduction 
fulfilling  Nos.  (2)  and  (3)  and  his  own  translation  No.  (1).  Few 
books  in  the  Bible  can  put  in  a  better  plea  for  a  careful  and  loving 
revision  of  their  text  than  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  both  from  its 
intrinsic  grandeur  and  beauty  and  from  the  number  of  errors  which 
have  made  it  in  places  unintelligible.  Whether  he  agrees  or  not 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  conclusions,  the  reader  will  find  a  new  meaning, 
a  new  beauty,  and  a  new  reality  in  the  Prophet  as  he  studies  this 
careful  and  polished  little  volume,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
sympathize  with  the  writer's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

The  Bish  op  ot  Bedford's  long  and  varied  experience  as  a  clergy- 
man gi%-es  him  a  right  to  publish  a  volume  on  Pastoral  Work; 
and  he  has  other  qualifications  for  the  task— a  nature  exceptionally 
sympathetic,  an  eager  zeal  for  the  good  of  men,  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  work,  have  not  only  widened  but  have  deepened  his 
experience.  These  hieh  gifts,  however  necessary  for  the  pastoral 
office,  have  their  drawbacks  as  well  as  their  advantages  in  a  writer 
on  the  subject.  They  lift  him  so  far  above  the  average  clergyman 
that  they  tend  sometimes  to  discourage  by  an  unattainable 
standard,  by  representing  duties  and  states  of  feelim*  as  ordinary, 
inevitable,  _  and  matters  of  course  which  to  the  "commonplace 
curate  or  incumbent  are  Utopian,  impossible,  and  hopeless.  A 
good  clergyman  like  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  cannot  of  course 
help  writing  as  he  does ;  and  to  read  such  a  man's  conceptions 
of  duty  must,  as  a  whole,  do  good  to  less  worthy  and  less 
gifted  pastors  ;  but  the  danger  alluded  to  does  lurk  below,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  outweighed  by  the  good.  The  volume 
contains  some  practical  suggestions  which  have  the  merit  of  fresh- 
ness, and  some  practical  hints  about  preaching ;  and,  as  they  are 
given  with  the  homely  simplicity  which  is  part  of  the  charm  of 
the  Bishop's  character,  they  are  likely  to  stick  in  the  memory. 
We  refrain  from  giving  extracts,  because  the  book  is  short  and 
cheap  and  worth  buying.  Old  clergymen  as  well  as  youn<* 
especially  the  young,  will  find  in  it  some  things  worth  remember- 
ing, though  they  may  find  some  with  which  they  cannot  wholly 
agree,  and  older  men  will  perhaps  find  more  which  they  knew 
before. 

Professor  Dickson  ha3  published  his  Baird  Lectures  for  1S83 
and  we  venture  to  presume  that  publication,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  was  a  condition  of  their  delivery,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  run  the  risk  of  issuing  a  book  so  little' likely 
to  be  sold  or  read  as  a  learned  treatise  on  such  an  obscure  and 
difficult  subject  as  he  has  selected.    One  of  his  motives  for  pub- 
lishing appears  to  have  been  to  make  his  hearers  and  readers 
acquainted  with  the  monograph  of  Dr.  Wendt,  of  Gottino-en  on 
which  his  own  work  is  largely  based,  because  it  seemed  to  him 
"  from  its  special  character,  little  likely  to  be  translated."  We 
fear  that  we  must  draw  a  similar  inference  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  his  own  book.    He  will  not  lack  readers  for  any  want  of 
exhaustiveness,  erudition,  argumentative  skill,  or  clearness  of 
statement.    However  little  it  may  be  possible  to  agree  with  him 
it  is  satislactory  to  find  a  writer  lay-in?  down  his  line  of  argument 
so  clearly  at  the  outset  as  to  say  that  in  every  instance  of  his  use 
of  the  terms  "  Flesh"  and  "  Spirit"  St.  Paul  had  only  one  mean- 
ing.   Beaders  of  Professor  Jowett's  thoughtful  excursus  on  the 
same  subject  will  readily  understand  how  soon  he  comes  into 
conflict  with  Dr.  Dickson,  and  will  be  prepared  for  the  difficulties 
ot  an  exegesis  which  starts  on  such  a  rigid  hypothesis  After 
revising  the  principal  German  theories,  and  selecting  hints  and 
passages  enough  to  make  his  own  work,  as  he  calls  it,  a  «  mosaic  " 
he  lays  down  the  canon  of  interpretation  given  above  and 
proceeds  to  consider  the  Old  Testament  use  of  the  terms  and 
is  then  landed  m  the  thick  of  his  argument  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  usages  of  the  word  irveipa  as  applied  to  God 
and  man.    The  discussion  becomes  more  complex  as  it  advances 
Not  only  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  to  be  ascertained 
in  each  verse,  but  the  relation  to  it  of  such  other  words  as 
Kapbia,  -^vx'i  and   vods,  sometimes  apparently  used  instead  of 
it ;  and  there  is  the  ever-present  difficulty  of  the  genitive  case 
whether  it  means  "  of"  or  "  from  "  or  neither,  but  is  objective' 
and  m  no  sense  progressive.    The  possibility  of  endless  un- 
certainty abuut  the  meaning  of  such  words  is  suggested  by  re- 
membering our  Lord's  use  of  in  such  a  passage  as  St. 
Matt.  x.  28,  and  St.  Paul's  use  of  ^vXik6v  as  the  antithesis  of 
TTvivixariKuv,  i  Cor.  xv.  45.    But  a  better  notion  of  the  variety  of 
result  attained  by  this  treatise,  and  the  number  of  threads  to  be 
unravelled  and  tracked  in  arriving  at  it,  will  be  gained  by  studying 
the  Conspectus,  p.  425,  which  we  advise  the  reader  to  master  before 
and  not  after  he  reads  this  book.    Though  it  is  one  which  will 
not  attract  many  readers,  there  is  much  in  it  which  will  repay 
study.  *  J 
An  account  of  a  religion  professed  by  400  millions  of  the  human 


race  may  well  claim  a  place  among  books  of  divinity,  and  Bishop 
Titcomb's  little  manual  on  Buddhism  supplies  a  want  without 
aiming  at  the  completeness  of  the  longer  treatises  on  the  subject; 
it  gives  in  a  clear  form  the  main  points  of  likeness  and  contrast 
between  the  religions  of  the  East  and  West,  and  while  glancing 
through  the  volume  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  both. 
Closer  inspection  reveals  that  the  similarities  are,  as  a  rule,  super- 
ficial, the  contrasts  essential  and  deep-rooted.    The  monastic  and 
sacrificial  systems;  the  duty  of  fasting;  the  equality  of  men  in 
religion ;  the  elevation  of  women  ;  celibacy ;  ritual  ;  ordination, 
remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  elements  and  some  of  the  ex- 
crescences of  Christianity  ;  while  the  impersonality  of  God,  the 
reservation  of  Nirvana  for  the  elite  alone,  the  practical  unbelief  of 
Buddhists  in  prayer  and  in  the  eternity  of  sentient  life,  and  their 
pessimism,  are  negations  of  the  vital  forces  of  the  Western  creed. 
On  the   other  hand,   Buddhism   is  honourably  distinguished 
by  a   pure  morality,  a  refined  philosophic  system,  a  catholic 
benevolence  and  toleration— that  is,  when  seen  at  its  best,  for 
it  has  suffered  more  than  Christianity  from  the  process  of  "  accom- 
modation," and  Guzerat,  Thibet,  Nepal,  and  China  have  associ- 
ated or  degraded  it  with  metaphysics,  or  rationalism,  or  "  praying- 
wheels."    If  Christianity  has  also  assimilated  itself  to  its  sur- 
roundings, it  has  been  more  by  the  attempt  to  raise  them  to  its 
own  level  than  by  deliberate  adoption  of  a  lower  standard.    If  it 
has  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of 
the  West,  it  is  because  of  its  differences,  and  not  from  its  points 
of  resemblance,  to  the  great  religion  of  the  East.    If  it  has  main- 
tained its  ground  as  the  creed  of  men  who  guide  and  rule  and 
move  the  world,  it  is  because  it  contains  within  itself  the  innate 
capacity  for  development  which  springs  from  a  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  from  hope  for  the  human  race,  and  from  faith  in  an 
endless  life — its  crucial  instances  of  antagonism  to  the  older 
creed.    All  these  harmonies  and  contrasts  are  clearly  brought  out 
by  Bishop  Titcornb,  somewhat  coloured,  of  course,  by  hfs  faith 
and  his  office,  but  set  down  in  no  spirit  of  unfairness,  nor  with 
any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  religion  of  the  millions  of  human 
beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 


MODERN  HORSEMANSHIP  * 

TT  must  in  the  first  place  be  freely  granted  that  Mr.  Anderson  is 
-L    a  master  of  his  subject,  a  practical  and  a  very  accomplished 
horseman.    The  fact  is  obvious  from  his  book,  and  it  has  been 
otherwise  demonstrated.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Anderson  brought 
to  London  a  very  ill-shaped  horse,  which  he  exhibited,  to  a  few 
gentlemen  who  are  known  to  be  interested  in  horsemanship,  as  an 
example  of  the  system.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  qualifications 
as  a  judge  of  the  horse  and  his  rider  will  not  be  doubted,  was  of  the 
company.    It  happened  that  a  representative  of  the  Times  and  of 
an  illustrated  sporting  journal  were  among  the  spectators,  as  was 
the  present  writer  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on  a  horse  which 
was  understood  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  for  its  lack  of  quality 
and  apparent  clumsiness— the  absence  in  make  and  shape  of  what 
the  school  trainer  usually  regards  as  essential — a  very  remarkable 
exhibition  was  given.    An  account  of  the  affair  was  published  in 
the  Times  and  in  one  or  two  other  journals.    Those  who  saw 
Mr.  Anderson  ride  were  astonished  at  the  docility  and  apparent 
intelligence  shown  by  the  horse  in  the  hands  of  his  master ;  but 
when  the  accomplished  rider  publishes  a  book  with  the  object  of 
propagating  his  system,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  consider  whither 
he  would  lead  us.    It  often  happens  that  a  man  is  mounted  by  a 
friend  for  a  casual  ride  or  for  a  day 's  hunting.    "  How  did  he  carry 
you  ?  "  is  the  owner's  question— except,  of  course,  when  the  animal 
appears  mud-stained,  by  himself,  and  the  ex-rider  arrives  later. 
"  Charmingly  !  "  is  the  common  reply.    "  He  is  a  perfect  hack,"  or 
hunter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  friend  has  known  next  to  nothing 
of  the  horse ;  but,  if  he  be  a  horseman,  he  has  found  that  the 
animal  was  obedient  to  a  light  hand  on  the  reins,  ready  to  take  a 
hint,  bold  but  discreet,  and  that,  happy  in  a  perfect  understand- 
ing of  each  other,  he  and  his  mount  have  got  on  admirably.  The 
rider  has  never  heard,  or  has  barely  heard,  of  the  piaffer,  the 
croupade,  and  other  school  movements ;  the  horse  has  still  less 
idea  that  any  of  his  race  are  given  to  such  extravagances,  nothing 
of  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  horse's  instruc- 
tion. _   What,  then,  has  Mr.  Anderson  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
laborious  exercises  which  he  so  earnestly  recommends,  as,  it  may 
be  added,  so  many  riders  and  writers  have  advocated  them  before 
him  for  hundreds  of  years  past  ?    No  doubt  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  perfect  unanimity  which  exists  between  such  a  rider  as  Mr. 
Anderson  and  his  horse,  to  notice  how,  with  scarcely  a  motion  of 
the  reins,  the  animal  is  shown  what  to  do,  and  to  observe  the 
readiness  with  which  he  does  it.    The  reins,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  author,  only  form  one  of  the  "  aids  "  by  which  the  horse  is 
governed.    These  direct  the  forehand.  The  spurs— always  "  aids," 
and  never  to  be  regarded  as  instruments  of  punishment— direct 
the  hind-quarters.    "  Each  extremity  of  the  horse  must  be  pre- 
pared, by  the  aid  that  governs  it,  for  every  movement  of  the  other ; 
and  the  force  of  the  forehand  and  of  the  hind-quarters  must  be 
so  collected  that  they  will  act  together."    So  says  the  author. 
But,  all  question  of  aids  apart,  supposing  indeed  that  the  rider 

*  Modern  Horsemanship:  a  New  Method  of  Teaching,  Riding  and 
Training  by  means  of  Pictures  from  Life.  By  Edward  L.  Anderson 
Author  of  "  How  to  Ride,"  "  A  System  of  School  Training  for  Horses  "  &cL 
Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1884. 
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does  not  even  wear  the  spurs  here  described  as  heing  only  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  reins,  will  it  not  be  found  that,  in 
the  average  hack,  or  in  the  hack  that  is  something  above  the 
average,  though  he  has  not  been  "  schooled "  as  men  not  con- 
nected with  training  will  understand  tbe  schooling  of  horses,  the 
hind-quarters  do  act  with  the  forehand  ?  This  may  not  be  the 
case  to  the  extent  demanded  by  school  riding,  but  is  it  not  so 
to  all  other  intents  and  purposes?  One  might  not  be  able  to 
make  the  horse  perform  the  "  bolotade"  by  the  reins  alone,  with- 
out the  other  aids ;  hut  is  a  knowledge  of  the  "  bolotade  "  or 
the  "capriole  "  (the  most  vigorous  of  all  school  movements,  being 
like  a  high  "  bolotade,"  with  the  kick  from  both  hind  legs  de- 
livered with  full  force)  necessary  to  the  man  who  holds  his  own 
in  a  fast  forty  minutes  over  the  pastures  of  High  Leicestershire, 
■which  is  perhaps  as  good  a  test  of  horsemanship  as  can  well  be 
required  ? 

It  must  hy  no  means  he  understood  that  Mr.  Anderson's  book  is 
being  derided.  Jumping  exercises  are  part  of  his  scheme;  and 
the  man  who  invites  caprioles,  and  sits  them  critically,  is  not  to 
he  deterred  by  those  fences  which  are  abhorrent  to  men  who,  like 
many  followers  of  foxhounds,  hate  jumping.  There  is  much  in 
this  not  very  happily  named  book— for  Modern  Honemanship  de- 
scribes an  ancient  system,  with  new  features,  which  the  author 
hopes  to  modernize — worthy  of  much  approval,  though  at  the 
same  time  there  are  some  things  which  suggest  a  question ;  and 
a  few  rules  are  so  obvious  that  they  might  well  have  been 
omitted  altogether.  Of  the  latter  is  the  direction  that,  "  When  a 
horse  rears,  the  rider  should  lean  forward ;  but  the  body  should 
be  carried  back  when  the  horse  kicks  or  stumbles.  If  these  in- 
structions are  borne  in  mind,"  the  author  continues,  "  the  rider  \ 
will  in  time  bend  the  body  with  the  motion  of  tbe  horse  without 
being  aware  of  any  mental  effort."  Quite  so.  But  when  a  horse 
stumbles  there  is  rarely  time  for  mental  effort,  and  when  he  rears, 
if  what  may  be  called  the  instinct  of  horsemanship  has  not 
momentarily  thrown  the  rider  forward,  reflection  as  to  what,  I 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  he  should  do  under  the  circum-  j 
stances  is  apt  to  come  to  him  too  late.  It  is  more  to  the  ' 
purpose  of  riding  when  Mr.  Anderson  reminds  readers  that  "  the  ; 
rider's  aim  should  be  to  see  with  what  light  touches  upon  the 
reins  he  can  control  the  horse,"  and  his  remarks  about  hitting  are 
also  shrewd.  The  snaffle  he  describes  as  "  an  excellent  bit  for  a 
bad  rider,  because  with  it  he  can  do  but  little  harm."  The  fact 
might  here  have  been  emphasized  that  sometimes  the  very  easiest 
of  bits  will  suffice  to  hold  a  horse  which  goes  unkindly  in  a  bit 
that  is  only  moderately  severe.  In  a  famous  South-country 
stable,  a  well-known  racehorse,  that  is  not  to  be  held  by  any  of 
the  complex  devices  which  have  been  invented  with  the  object  of 
stopping  horses,  can  be  comfortably  ridden  in  a  bit  made  simply 
of  a  piece  of  leather  rolled  round  and  sewn.  On  the  vexed 
question  of  lifting  horses  at  their  jumps,  the  author,  if  we  under- 
stand him  aright,  expresses  an  opinion  which  is  open  to  argument. 
"To  raise  a  horse  at  a  jump  is  a  delicate  operation,' he  says, 
"  and  the  beginner  should  not  attempt  it.  If  the  horse  be  a 
•willing  jumper,  the  play  of  the  bit  made  to  collect  its  forces  will 
be  all  that  is  required,  and  all  that  the  beginner  should  attempt. 
But  a  horse  can  be  raised  to  a  leap  just  as  it  can  be  raised  to  per- 
form a  pesade  or  any  of  the  high  airs  of  the  manege.  By  an  un- 
skilful horseman  the  animal  may  be  pulled  into  the  obstacle  ;  but 
that  does  not  prove  that  the  bit  has  no  lifting  power."  One  must 
differ  with  caution  from  such  an  approved  good  horseman  as  the 
author,  but  that  the  bit  has  any  real  lifting  power  must  be 
doubted.  It  gives  the  horse  the  hint  to  lift  himself ;  that  it  does 
more  than  aid  him  to  collect  his  forces  when  the  rider  steadies 
him  as  he  approaches  a  fence  we  are  not  ready  to  believe. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Anderson  quite  explicit  enough  in  his  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  a  shying  horse.  He  says,  "  The  rider  may  induce  the  I 
horse  to  pass  a  stationary  object  by  turning  its  head  away  from 
that  which  causes  it  terror  and  '  traversing '  by."  This,  however, 
depends  upon  circumstances.  It  may  be  judicious  to  convince  the 
horse  that  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  him  in  the  object  from  which 
he  has  started,  and  this  must  be  done,  not  by  turning  his  head 
away,  but  by  coaxing  him  to  approach  it. 

But  these  are  everyday  affairs,  and  the  principal  object  Mr. 
Anderson  has  in  view  is  to  popularize  school  riding.  He  main- 
tains that  great  and  unmistakable  benetits  are  to  be  derived  from 
it,  and 

the  advantage  of  a  good  method  of  training  over  a  crude  and  improper 
one  ma)-  be  seen  by  comparing  the  carriage,  action,  and  temper  of  a  well- 
schooled  horse  with  an  animal  that  has  been  "broken"  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  schooled  horse,  carrying  itself  in  a  light  and  graceful 
manner,  at  easy,  regular,  and  controlled  paces,  will  render  immediate 
obedience  to  every  command  of  its  rider.  The  horse  that  has  not  been 
systematically  schooled  learns  in  time  to  carry  its  burden  more  or  less 
awkwardly,  depending  upon  its  natural  form  and  balance,  in  paces  which 
hardly  ever  equal  in  grace  and  smoothness  those  in  which  it  moved  in 
liberty.  If  an  animal  consents  to  move  along  in  a  shambling  walk,  a  dis- 
united trot,  and  a  lumbering  gallop,  hanging  back  from  the  bit  or  bearing 
upon  the  hand,  it  is  as  far  advanced  in  its  education  as  the  majority  of 
horses  ever  get. 

"VYe  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Anderson  over-estimates  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  schooled  horse,  but  does  he  not  somewhat  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  the  horse  that  has  been  "  broken  in  the 
usual  manner"?  Many  horses  that  have  never  been  schooled 
certainly  move,  nevertheless,  with  lightness  and  grace,  and  can- 
not be  properly  described  as  having  a  shambling  walk,  or  a 
lumbering  gallop ;  nor  do  they  hang  back  from  the  bit  or  bear 
on  the  hand.    At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 


horse's  good  qualities  are  likely  to  be  very  greatly  enhanced  hy 
some  schooling  (the  word  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  used  always 
in  the  sense  signified  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  not  as  the  trainer  of 
steeplechasers  would  understand  it).  The  author  certainly  makes 
a  point,  too.  when  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that  with  the  schooled 
horse  compliance  becomes  a  fixed  habit,  and  the  animal  is  "  ren- 
dered ready  and  willing  to  give  prompt  obedience  to  every 
demand  of  its  master."  The  author  is  of  opinion — though,  with 
the  sterling  honesty  that  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  book,  he  will 
advance  nothing  positively  of  which  he  has  not  strong  reason  to 
be  convinced — that  schooling,  which  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
and  make  pliant  joints  and  muscles,  would  add  to  a  horse's  speed. 
What  he  means  by  schooling  he  proceeds  in  the  second  half  of 
the  book  to  describe  in  detail,  illustrating  his  descriptions  with 
instantaneous  photographs.  These  are  remarkably  well  done; 
indeed,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  taken,  most  of  them  are  wonderfully  clear. 
We  have  here  the  "  piaffer,"  the  "  Spanish  trot,"  the  "  demi-volte 
in  gallop,"  the  "  low  pirouette,"  and  other  movements ;  but  who 
wants  to  accomplish  these  equestrian  feats  ?  They  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  amateur  horsemanship,  and  for  the  ordinary 
rider  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  a  waste  of  time, 
more  especially  as  the  ordinary  rider  would  probably  perform 
these  "  high  airs "  very  badly.  That  a  horse  is  mide  light 
in  hand  by  the  exercises  here  shown  of  suppling  the  neck  and 
bending  the  head  is  readily  comprehensible,  and  some  schooling,  to 
the  extent,  for  instance,  of  making  a  horse  change  his  lead  in  the 
gallop,  is  also  a  desirable  grace  of  equestrianism.  As  for  the  more 
intricate  matters,  it  was  perh»po  well  that  Mr.  Anderson  should 
show  what  can  be  done,  but  he  is  not  sufficiently  plain  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  he  would  have  his  pupils  follow  him.  On  the 
whole  we  are  well  inclined  to  go  some  way  with  our  author  as  to 
the  good  which  would  arise  from  the  higher  schooling  of  horses  ; 
only  he  shows  a  disposition,  we  think,  to  demand  too  much.  A 
little  schooling  is  not,  like  a  little  learning,  a  dangerous  thing ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  as  is  candidly  confessed,  "a  horse  may  be  so  highly 
trained  that  no  one  but  a  rider  of  the  firmest  seat  and  lightest 
hand  can  manage  it."  A  rider  not  thus  gifted  who  suddenly  and 
unwittingly  gave  the  highly-trained  horse  the  signal  for  the 
"  capriole  "  would  be  in  an  awkward  position. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  PRETTY  BOOKS.* 

HERE  are  seven  books  together,  and  six  of  them  are  printed 
on  hand-made  paper  and  published  with  rough  edges,  while 
The  Hume  Library  is  designed  to  point  out  th<3  beauty  and 
value  of  such  trifles,  and,  without  disparaging  the  insides  of 
books,  to  make  us  think  as  much  as  possible  of  the  outsides. 
There  were  book-fanciers  before  the  Beckford  Sale,  nay,  for  that 
matter,  before  the  Roxburghe  Sale;  but  it  cannot  he  said  that 
until  now  it  was  likely  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  a  book 
that  it  should  have  qualifications  calculated  to  attract  the  book- 
hunter.  We  are  conscious  of  a  growth  of  taste  in  such  matters. 
For  one  peison  who  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  ago  cared  for  uncut 
leaves  and  old-faced  type,  there  are  now  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands. The  New  World,  too,  with  its  wealth,  is  in  the  markets 
of  the  Old  ;  and  books  made  up  to  please  the  eye  cannot  easily  be 
pirated.  Mr.  "  Penn,"  as  he  calls  himself,  thus  sets  out  the  maxims 
on  which  American  book-buyers  act: — 

Never  buy  at  auction  unless  you  have  had  an  opportunity  previously 
to  examine  the  goods,  to  see  that  they  have  no  defects  and  are  in  every- 
way in  good  condition.  Remember  that  the  highest  priced  books  are 
not  necessarily  the  best,  or  the  lowest  priced  necessarily  the  cheapest. 
Choose  good  type,  and  good  paper,  and  good  ink.  even  if  they  cost  a 
little  more  ;  it  is  false  economy  to  spare  the  pocket  and  spoil  the  eyes. 
A  book  that  is  worth  buying  at  all  is  worth  buying  in  good  condition 
and  in  a  good  edition. 

With  such  priuciples,  and  an  American  purse,  hundreds  of  fine 
libraries  are  being  accumulated,  and  we  of  the  Old  World  see  the 
treasures  of  ages  disappearing  from  our  view.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  matter  for  regret.  The  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  As 
last  as  one  class  of  books  becomes  unattainable,  another  is  sought 
after.  Few  of  us  can  hope  for  Mazarine  Bibles,  Tyndale  Testa- 
ments, or  Valdarfer  Boccaccios  ;  but  there  are  many  other  objects 
to  which  we  may  turn.  A  few  years  ago  Italian  books  with 
woodcuts  began  to  "look  up."  Next  came  Early  German  art. 
There  was  a  long  run  upon  English  Service-books  and  English 
Bibles.  French  vignettes  were  iu  the  ascendent  for  a  whde.  Now, 
perhaps,  Bewick  and  his  pupils  are  the  objects  of  most  interest 
here.  In  short,  there  is  always  something  to  be  collected ;  and 
when  the  prices  of  one  branch  of  literature  have  gone  up,  they 
somehow  never  come  down  again.  A  few  years  ago  a  very  hand- 
some Bewick  volume  might  have  been  thought  dear  at  double  the 
subscription  price  of  a  guinea  and  a  half.  Now  the  same  volume 
fetches  perhaps  twenty  pounds.    It  would  be  but  too  easy  to 
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multiply  examples  of  this  kind  ;  but  at  present  we  are  occupied 
rather  -with  new  works  than  with  old.  One  is  tempted  to  inquire 
if  any  of  these  pretty  books  will  live,  and  in  its  turn  become  scarce 
and  valuable  on  that  account.  There  are  many  examples  in  con- 
temporary literature.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  John  Ivylesant 
is  already  at  a  premium.  Mr.  Raskin's  early  works  and  Mr. 
Hamerton's  great  book  on  etching  are  enormously  costly.  It 
would  be  rash  to  predict  such  a  distinction  for  all  the  books  before 
us;  but,  unless  a  very  large  edition  has  been  printed,  we  might, 
with  some  security,  prophesy  it  of  Mr.  Warburton's  Sonnets.  It 
is  a  small  quarto,  issued  in  whole  calf  binding,  uncut,  but  with 
the  top  edge  gilt.  It  is  piinted  on  band-made  paper.  Opposite 
every  leaf  of  letterpress  is  a  woodcut  view  from  a  drawing  bv  Mr. 
Boot,  printed  on  smooth  paper.  The  cuts  represent  all  kinds  of 
places,  waterfalls,  lakes,  castles,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
Simplon  Pass;  but  the  prettiest  perhaps" illustrates  the  sonnet 
called  "Home":— 

Though  mist  and  darkness  wrap  our  northern  grove, 
No  nightingale  to  charm  the  listening  ear, 
Nor  vine-clad  hills,  nor  cloudless  moons  above, 
For  such  I  sigh  not ;  this  dark  atmosphere 

Home  gilds  and  gladdens  with  the  light  of  love  ; 
There  brighter  skies  but  fonder  hearts  are  litre. 
The  picture  represents  a  brook  with  a  rustic  bridge  and  tall  elms 
on  either  hand  ;  in  the  background,  engraved  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  and  minuteness,  is  a  stately  English  mansion,  with  a 
tower  and  bay  windows  and  Elizabethan  cables.  It  would  be 
but  too  easy  to  linger  over  this  fascinating  book.  The  poetry, 
though  not  of  a  very  soaring  character,  is  poetrv,  not  merely  verse. 
Here  is  a  touching  allusion  to  the  blindness  and  bereavement  ot 
the  venerable  poet's  later  life  : — 

No  rising  sunbeam  cheers  me  with  its  rav, 
"lis  as  though  light  had  ne'er  created  been. 
As  though  this  world  and  all  that  is  therein, 
Stdl  without  form  and  void,  in  darkness  lav. 
One  from  my  side  has  passed  unseen  awav," 

Snatched  from  this  world  of  darkness  and  of  sin  • 
My  prayer,  my  hope  that  1  may  likewise  win 
And  sdiare  with  her  the  light  of  endless  day. 

Most  of  the  sonnets  have  the  same  undercurrent  of  religious  feel- 
ing, and  all  are  equally  simple  and  sweet. 

Next  in  neatness  and  finish  we  must  notice  The  Marriaqe  Eina 
edited  by  Dr.  Kerr  for  Messrs.  Eield  &  Tuer,  as  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample ot  this  modem  movement.  It  is  bound  in  boards  of 
de  icate  dove  colour,  on  which  the  title  apnears  in  red  and  a 
gold  ring  below  it.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  in  better  taste 
I  he  printing  and  paper  are  equally  good,  and  the  book  is  small 
and  light.  In  these  respects  it  is  superior  to  Mr.  Coutts's  edi- 
tion, which  is  much  too  large.  He  has,  however,  a  different 
purpose  in  view,  as  is  apparent  when  we  find  that,  of  the  104 
pages  of  which  the  book  consists,  42  are  taken  up  with  a  disser- 
tation by  way  of  appendix  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Love,"  and  19  with 
an  article  on  the  "Song  of  Solomon."  by  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins, 
reprinted  from  the  Century  Magazine.  Both  these  additions  are 
very  readable  and  interesting,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  should 
prove  useful.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Coutts  says  nothing  about 
i^shop  lavlors  connexion  with  the  family  of  "the  first  Earl  of 
Carbery  Dr.  Kerr  mentions  it,  and  points  out  that  the  volume 
in  which  the  sermon  on  marriage  appeared  was  dedicated  to  the 
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Earl  and  was  published  at  the  special  desire  of  Lady  Carbery 
Neither  editor  mentions  a  point  of  some  interest— namely,  that 
1-rancis,  Lord  Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carbery,  was  the 
husband  of  Lady  I  achel  Wriothesiey,  who  after  his  death  married 
the  ill-lated  William,  Lord  Russell,  beheaded  in  1683  This 
very  sermon  may  well  have  been  preached  at  her  first  weddin- 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock's  reprint  of  the  Reliyio  Medici  is  bound  in  oak 
boards  very  tastefully  stamped  with  a  design  in  relief  The 
printing  is  perhaps  more  rough  than  it  need  be,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  art  of  the  "  facsimilist  "  may  be  carried  too 
tar.  Still,  n  is  interesting  to  see  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  immortal 
essay  as  it  first  appeared  "  There  were,"  says  Dr.  Greenhill,  the 
editor  "several  MS.  copies  of  the  work,  one  of  which  found  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who  printed  and  published  it 
111  1642,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  author,"  who 
was  compelled  to  issue  a  second  or  authorized  edition.  Mr  Stock 
has  reprinted  the  pirated  version,  both  because  it  is  the  real  first 
and  because  it  has  not  been  used  for  later  editions,  but  also  because 
it  displays  some  "  personal  traits  of  character  "  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  authorized  edition.  There  were,  in  tact,  two  unauthorized 
editions,  both  printed  by  the  same  bookseller  in  the  same  vear 
which  is  strong  testimony  to  the  immediate  popularity  of  the 
book  The  preface  points  out  some  interesting  variations  between 
this  edition  and  that  authorized  by  Browne  himself.  Thus  in  one 
he,  olf  ves  Uiat  <;l  8hall  injure  Truth  to  say  I  have  no 
taint  or  tincture  of  heresies,  schisms,  and  errors.  In  the  authorized 
edition,  which  presumably,  if  the  manuscript  was  written  in 
1635,  represents  his  later  and  more  matured  opinion,  he 
expressed  himself  somewhat  differently,  and  "hoped  he  should 
not  injure  Truth  in  saymg  he  had  no  longer  any  such  taint  or 
tincture  on  bun.  _  Dr.  Greenhill  gives  a  list  of  all  the  alterations, 
and  shows  how  justly  Sir  Thomas  Browne  complained  that  the 
book  was  published  not  only  without  his  knowledge  and  consent 
but  a.so  in  a  "depraved"  and  "imperfect"  form.  The  most 
curious  of  tho  "depravations  "is  at  p.  55,  where  he  is  made  to 
say  that  Ptolemy  thought  the  "  Alcanui  "  of  the  Turks  "an  ill- 
composed  piece." 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliographer  shows  no  si-n  of 


flagging.  It  contains  articles  of  interest  to  a  circle  of  readers 
far  outside  that  of  the  bookworm.  A  series  of  epitaphs  on 
printers  and  booksellers  is  full  of  curious  notes.  Unlike  some 
collections  of  the  kind,  chapter  and  verse,  or  rather  place  and  date, 
are  given  for  each  quotation.  The  followiag  examnle  may  be 
selected.  In  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
he  the  remains  of  Peter  Gedge,  the  printer  and  proprietor  of  a 
local  newspaper.  He  died  in  181 8,  not  a  period  very  remarkable 
for  _  well-expressed  epitaphs.  But  Peter  Gedge's  ends  thus: — 
"  Like  a  worn-out  type,  he  i3  returned  to  the  founder,  in  the  hope 
of  being  re-cast  in  a  better  and  more  perfect  mould."  A  series 
of  articles  on  the  "Genevan  Bible  "  is  continued  and  concluded 
by  Mr.  Nicholas  Pocock  ;  a  list  of  booksellers'  signs  in  London  is 
contributed  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  there  are  articles  on  Chambers's 
Journal,  on  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  on  "  Sham  Titles  for  Books,"  on 
the  Librarian's  meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Beckford  and  other 
great  sales.  One  of  the  most  curious  papers  relates  to  an  extra- 
ordinary American  production,  "  The  Rest  of  Don  Juan."  It 
seems^that  in  1825  Isaac  Star  Clason  published  at  New  York 
the  "  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,"  and  that 
in  i?46  "  The  Rest  of  Don  Juan"  appeared  at  New  York.  It 
was  by  Henry  Morford,  a  poet  almost  unknown  eveu  in  his 
own  country.  Even  Allibone  does  not  mention  him.  In  another 
verse  he  prophesies  his  own  early  death,  but  Mr.  Ashbee  in 
the  article  before  us  seems  unable  to  say  what  was  Morford's 
real  fate.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  "recommend  the  Biblio- 
grapher to  unbibliographical  readers  as  containing  much  amusing; 
matter  ;  while  to  the  collector,  fired  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age,  it  is  simply  indispensable. 

A  very  pretty  book  is  The  Baltle-Ground  of  the  Eights,  which 
contains  a  series  of  etchings  of  the  Thames  and  Isis,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Robert  Farren,  and  issued  just  in  time  for  the  boat-race.  Some 
of  the  pictures  are  very  superior  to  the  others;  the  be3t  being, 
perhaps,  that  of  a  very  familiar,  not  to  say  hackneyed,  subject, 
Ill-ley  Mill.  In  one  and  all  Mr.  Farren  breaks  down  in  the  sky. 
In  the  view  of  Grassy  the  sky  appears  to  be  actually  falling.  It 
is  raining  iron  railings,  which 'is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
landscape  part  of  the  work  is  among  the  most  pleasing.  Mr.Farren 
should  study  Rembrandt  and  Mr.  Haden.  As  we  look  back  in 
conclusion  over  the  seven  volumes  here  noticed,  the  general  ex- 
cellence of  material,  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  the  printing, 
and  the  good  taste  manifested  in  the  production  of  popular  books 
at  the  present  day,  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Even  wood  engraving, 
which  for  awhile  seemed  asleep  or  dead,  appears  to  be  reviving. 


NATIVE  LIFE  IN  TRAVANCORE.* 


rp HOUGH  not  written  with  any  such  purpose,  this  work  comes 
opportunely  to  remind  us  that  "nationalities"  in  India  are 
something  very  different  from  what  political  clubs  and  fluent 
English  speakers  represent  them  to  be.    In  late  acrimonious  dis- 
cussions  we  have  heard  of  a  certain  marvellous  ethnological 
unit,  termed  "  the  Indian  people,"  which  is  credited  with  all  sorts 
of  yearnings  after  independence  and  self-government,  and  has 
been    somehow  gradually  fused  and  welded  out  of  rather  dis- 
cordant elements  into  one  compact   mass.    A  glance  at  the 
chapters  on  caste  in  this  volume  shows  that  not  only  have  the 
higher  classes  in  Southern  India  no  sort  of  intercourse  or  con- 
nexion with  their  corresponding  divisions  of  society  in  the  central 
and   northern  parts  of  the  Empire;   but  that  there  are  still 
numbers  of  inferior  castes  which,  in  the  author's  expressive  lan- 
guage, iorni  "  a  piecemeal  and  patchwork  distribution  of  mankind 
of   the   most  singularly   complicated  pattern."    We   hear  of 
"  degraded,"  "defective,"  "  intermediate,"  and  "accursed  "  castes 
Some  are  "  delighters  in  sin  "  ;  others  are  slaves  or  hunters.  None 
ot  them  intermarry.    Some  speak  a  dialect  neither  Tamil  nor 
Malayalim  ;  and  111  many  the  only  resembling  features  are  re- 
pulsive filth,  dense  ignorance,  and  fear  or  hatred  of  those  above 
them  who  wear  the  sacred  cord  or  belong  to  the  Lunar  race.  To 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  barriers  which  still  divide  society  both 
in  our  own  territories  and  in  native  States,  we  ought  to  picture  to 
ourselves  a  sort  of  England  in  which  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman 
had  never  intermarried  or  amalgamated  in  the  smallest  decree  to 
this  hour  ;  in  which  aboriginal  Britons  still  dwelt  on  Salisbury 
Flam  and  stealthily  offered  human  sacrifices  at  Stonehen^e,  while 
1  icts  of  pure  origin  were  found  on  the  moors  of  Sutherlandshire 
and  undiluted  Norwegians  in  the  Shetland  Isles.    We  mio-ht 
then  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  could  be  correct  to  talk  of  the 
'Indian  people  ";  and,  further,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  Mahom- 
niedan  population  in  India  in   such  a  comparison,  we  should 
have  to  imagine  that  a  large  number  of  foreigners  of  the  Latin  or 
Celtic  race  had  once  conquered  all  England  about  the  year  icoo, 
had  held  sway  for  some  few  centuries,  had  then  been  deprived  of 
their  sovereignty,  and  were  now  living  scattered  about  our  various 
counties,  ready,  if  occasion  offered,  to  burn  down  parish  churches, 
to  fly  at  the  throats  oi  Norman  and  Dane,  and  to  make  one  more 
throw  for  empire. 

Of  course  Mr  Mateer  never  puts  forward  a  moral  or  political 
axiom  of  the  above  kind.  But  he  has  compiled  an  interesting 
work  out  of  ample  materials  collected  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
missionary  labour.    Gentlemen  of  his  profession  aresomewhat  ant 
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to  viewthe  native  world  from  tbe  pulpit  or  from  the  preacher's 
etandpoint,  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  banyan-tree  as  it 
is  absurdly  called,  and  to  consider  the  multitudes  of  a  humming 
bazaar  merely  as  likely  or  unlikely  converts.  But  it  is  one  merit 
of  this  book  that  it  is  not  one  long  sermon  on  the  evils  of  caste, 
the  degrading  effects  of  Brahrnanical  supremacy,  or  other  stock 
subject.  Here  and  there  we  have  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  human- 
izing effects  of  religious  education,  and  in  one  in  particular  we 
have  the  results  of  mission  work,  with  its  gradual  increase  of  con- 
verts and  communicants;  but,  while  there  are  some  remarks 
■which  could  only  proceed  from  a  missionary,  there  is  much  that 
an  administrator  or  statesman  may  read  with  profit ;  and  every 
page  attests  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  a  familiarity 
with  agriculture,  manufactures,  native  modes  of  thought,  and  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  population,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  those  reports  of  district  officers  to 
whom  Mr.  Hunter  stands  indebted  for  much  of  his  statistical 
volumes.  For  be  it  remembered  that  Travancore  is  still  under  the 
government  of  its  own  Itaja,  and  internally  independent.  During 
the  wars  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  the  Itaja  was  our  faithful  ally. 
His  relations  with  the  British  Government  were  settled  by  a 
treaty  in  1795,  which  has  practically  remained  unaltered  to 
our  day.  The  country  is  believed  to  be  nearly  seven  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  the  revenue  to  be  about  half  a 
million  of  our  money.  Of  the  royal  family  and  its  peculiar 
succession  according  to  the  Nair  custom,  from  the  sovereign  to 
his  brothers  and  then  to  his  sister's  sons,  Mr.  Mateer  has  some- 
thing to  tell  us ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  work  is  taken 
up  with  castes,  and  the  habits  and  social  peculiarities  of  the 
masses.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  good  specimen  of  descriptive 
power.  There  is  no  cold  season  in  Travancore.  The  tropical 
rains  clothe  the  country  with  perpetual  verdure ;  there  are  no  hot 
winds  ;  and  in  a  small  compass  we  have  sea-coast  and  mountain 
ranges,  rivers  and  lakes,  rice-fields  and  groves  of  cocoa-nuts, 
primaeval  forests  and  spaces  cut  out  of  the  jungle  and  converted 
into  coffee  estates.  One  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  principality 
is  the  series  of  lagoons  or  backwaters  which  begin  somewhere  to 
the  north  of  Cochin,  and,  passing  by  Alappura  and  Quilon,  reaches 
as  far  south  as  Trevandrum,  the  capital.  Generally  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohilka  lake  in  Orissa,  separates  these 
natural  waterways  from  the  sea;  and  during  the  S.W.  monsoon 
we  should  say  that  a  journey  in  an  unwieldy  but  comfortable  boat 
is  not  unattended  with  danger.  But  in  calm  weather  this  sort  of 
journey,  though  tedious,  is  pleasant  enough.  It  is  far  superior  to 
the  palanquin  or  the  bullock  cart,  as  the  traveller  takes  books, 
Stores,  and  household  servants  with  him,  and  arrives  at  his  des- 
tination as  little  fatigued  as  is  possible  by  any  mode  of  travelling 
where  the  atmosphere  resembles  a  conservatory.  Here  and  there 
the  lagoons  are  little  inland  seas ;  and  the  shoals  of  fish,  the  flocks 
of  waders  and  parakeets,  the  diversities  of  native  craft,  the  well- 
supplied  bazaars,  the  ruined  forts  and  the  new  public  offices,  make 
up  a  picture  not  exactly  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  not  even  in  the  central  or  eastern  parts  of  the  Bengal 
Province.  Agriculture  in  the  plains  seems  very  much  on  a 
par  with  that  of  other  localities.  The  great  staples  are  rice, 
cocoanut,  and  the  ordinary  vegetables.  Mr.  Mateer  talks  about 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  but  admits  that  in  rice  lands  rotation  of 
crops  is  impossible.  Half  a  million  of  acres  are  devoted  to  this 
one  crop,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
and  consuming  power  of  the  lower  castes,  who  now  eat  more  rice, 
with  fruit  or  vegetables  and  other  grains.  Cocoanut  plantations 
are  remunerative,  and  there  is  a  flourishing  export  of  dried  kernels, 
oil,  and  coir.  But  the  new  industry  is  coffee.  A  beginning  was 
made  by  the  late  General  Culleu  when  Resident,  in  1854,  and  in 
the  last  twenty  years  the  enterprise  has  been  promoted  by  Christian 
converts  and  Ceylon  and  Scotch  planters.  An  elevation  of  some 
3,000  feet  seems  best  fitted  for  this  experiment ;  and  the  returns 
in  one  or  two  places  favoured  by  rich  soil  washed  down  into  a 
basin  from  the  surrounding  hills,  was  almost  incredible,  being  at 
the  rate  of  a  ton  per  acre.  This  was  exceptional,  other  planters 
being  very  fortunate  if  they  could  secure  three  to  five  hundred- 
weight on  the  same  area  ;  and  very  soon  the  leaf  disease  began  to 
make  its  appearance.  This  visitation  took  the  form  of  patches  of 
fungus,  brown  or  orange  in  colour ;  the  berries  were  empty  or 
light  in  weight  ;  and  these  sources  of  failure  and  ruin  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  selection  of  wrong  sites,  bad  management,  and  a 
tropical  rainfall.  The  land  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  cost  of 
cultivation  on  the  highest  estates  was  estimated  at  more  than  one 
hundred  rupees  per  acre.  The  roots  of  the  plants  were  next 
attacked,  and  though  enterprising  men  have  attempted  to  make  up 
for  losses  in  coffee  by  introducing  tea  and  the  chinchona,  there  is 
quite  enough  to  induce  caution  on  the  part  of  intending  purchasers. 
The  satisfactory  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  Englishmen  have  been 
enabled  to  spend  their  money,  without  special  legislation,  in  a 
native  State.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  many 
States  in  India  can,  in  point  of  enlightened  administration  and 
equitable  treatment  of  foreigners,  compete  with  Travancore.  Nor 
was  the  condition  of  the  masses  better  here  than  elsewhere 
till  the  appearance  of  Sir  Madhava  Rao.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Raja  of  Travancore  was  a  personage  of  but  slightly 
more  importance  than  some  half  a  dozen  others  who  cut  up  the 
state  into  little  principalities.  The  Brahmans  as  priests,  and  the 
Nairs  with  their  military  tenures,  had  despotic  sway  over  the 
agricultural  castes.  Practically  the  ruling  races  paid  no  taxes, 
like  the  French  aristocracy  before  1792.  Mahommedau  land- 
holders had  to  pay  a  succession  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 


Bribery  and  peculation  were  the  milder  forms  of  misgovernment, 
I  the  more  flagrant  being  impalement  and  mutilation  for  such 
offences  as  cow-killing  and  simple  theft.  Disabilities  in  a  country 
of  exemptions,  privileges,  and  "  anomalous  distinctions,''  press  with 
,  very  little  weight  on  the  mass  of  the  community.  But  some  of 
j  the  degraded  castes  were  not  allowed  to  use  the  highways,  and 
j  others  could  not  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  a  Nair  without 
danger  to  his  life.  Such  classes,  for  purposes  of  easy  recognition, 
were  compelled  to  go  uncovered  to  the  waist.  Only  kings  and 
nobles  might  build  mansions,  and  on  certain  public  occasions  none 
;  but  Brahmans  might  carry  umbrellas.  Slavery,  which  had  its 
origin  in  wars,  reprisals,  and  famines,  existed  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years;  and  emancipation  was  at  first  successfully  impeded 
by  the  slave-owners,  who  spread  all  kinds  of  absurd  reports  and 
prevented  slaves  from  registering  themselves  as  owners  of  small 
reclaimed  plots.  To  this  day  many  remain  unaware  of  their  own 
legal  position  ;  and  we  hear  of  whole  bodies  of  men  who  are 
j  debarred  the  use  of  public  ferry-boats  and  markets,  who  cannot 
enter  a  shop  to  make  a  purchase  but  have  to  shout  outside  for 
what  they  want,  and  who  may  not  approach  within  a  certain 
number  of  feet  of  a  man  of  high  caste.  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
results  of  sound  missionaiy  work  that  the  new  generation  of  Pula- 
yars,  Kuravars,  and  Vedars,  who  probably  represent  the  aborigines, 
are  growing  up  more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  less  influenced  by 
silly  rumours,  less  given  to  degrading  vices,  and  more  sensible  of 
]  their  duties  and  rights.  Many  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  this 
altered  state  of  things  are  just  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Mateer ; 
higher  education ;  the  separation  of  Christians  from  others  in 
schools ;  and  what  he  truly  designates  as  the  obstructive  power  of 
uneducated  women.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  does  not  coun- 
]  tenance  the  notion  that  women  are  powerless.  In  the  precincts  of 
the  Zenana  they  are  in  reality  no  more  slaves  than  the  British 
matron  at  the  head  of  her  household.  True,  a  Brahmani  waits  on 
her  husband  at  meals  and  eats  what  he  has  left;  but  the  female 
character  asserts  itself  in  the  Bast  as  in  the  West  without  open 
opposition,  and  we  have  heard  natives  of  education  and  ability 
admit  that  for  domestic  tyranny  there  was  no  one  to  compare 
with  the  Ma  Thdkurani,  or  aged  mother  of  Brahmans  and  Rajas 
and  others.  They  offer  "  an  irresistible  and  passive  opposition  in 
the  limits  of  their  own  domain''  to  anything  which  they  do  not 
approve. 

One  interesting  chapter  sums  up  all  the  arguments  for  the  re- 
tention or  abolition  of  the  kudumioT  topknot  of  hair,  in  the  case 
of  converts.  Is  it  a  badge  of  superstition  and  Hinduism,  or  is  it  a 
mere  national  custom  and  a  pardonable  prejudice  ?  If  the  latter, 
it  might  be  winked  at.  If  the  former,  it  is,  says  the  preacher, 
j  ense  reddendum,  lest  the  pars  sincera  of  conversion  should  be 
corrupted.  Opinions  seem  to  differ  even  amongst  clerical 
1  authorities,  and  so  high  a  personage  as  Bishop  Caldwell  regards 
it  as  "  a  national  fashion  and  a  mark  of  civilization,  re- 
finement, and  adornment.''  The  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  tolerate  the  hudumi.  But 
there  is  rather  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  other  missionaries 
against  it  as  idolatrous.  To  cut  it  off  is  a  test  of  sincerity  and  a 
proof  of  the  earnestness  of  the  convert. 

It  speaks  well  for  puie  native  administration  that  in  spite  of 
reports  and  panics,  which  left  old  men  and  children  to  till  the 
ground  and  reap  the  harvest,  like  Arretium  in  Macaulay's  Lays,  a 
census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Travancore  in  1871,  and  again 
in  1S81.  Native  Christians  of  various  denominations,  including 
Roman  Catholics  and  Syrians,  numbered  nearly  half  a  million. 
Advocates  of  progress  can  study  the  chapters  which  show  the  very 
raw  material  out  of  which  converts  have  been  made.  Some  of  the 
j  Pulayars  worship  the  sun.  moon,  and  stars.  The  dress  of  the 
I  women  is  long  grass  and  a  few  beads.  Some  eat  beef  and  tile  their 
front  teeth.  Drinking  and  chewing  tobacco  are  common  customs. 
Polygamy  here,  as  elsewhere,  depends  on  the  ability  to  feed  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  a  man  may  have  four  wives.  A 
belief  in  demons  and  ghosts  leads  naturally7  to  charms,  incanta- 
tions, and  barbarous  music.  There  is  a  curious  sketch  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  kokkara,  a  kind  of  iron  plate  with  serrated  edges, 
out  of  which  a.  pin  or  spike  of  the  same  metal  produces  a  discord 
which  must  be  truly  diabolical,  and  sufficient  to  drive  any 
hysterical  or  weak  patient,  possessed  by  a  demon,  into  a  confession 
of  any  number  of  sins  and  payment  of  fines,  taken  out  at  once  by 
the  relatives  in  drink.  The  Pulayars  and  Shanars  occupy  the  plains. 
The  hill  tribes  cultivate  patches  of  forest  by  the  wasteful  and 
reckless  process  of  burning  down  the  timber  and  moving  elsewhere 
after  two  or  three  years'  cultivation  of  one  plot.  This  process  in 
other  Presidencies  is  known  as  joom.  One  tribe,  whom  Mr. 
Mateer  calls  Mala  Arayaus,  build  huts  in  the  forks  of  trees  ;  but,  we 
gather,  more  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  crops  and  driving 
away  wild  beasts  than  for  regular  residences.  The  repulsive 
custom  of  polyandry  prevails  with  some  of  the  hillmen,  with  its 
usual  consequence — a  diminution  of  the  population.  But  the 
diversities  of  these  castes,  with  perplexing  questions  as  to  their 
origin  and  affinities,  are  too  minute  for  detailed  analysis.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  the  narrative  is  enlivened  by  some  very  fair 
sketches  of  men  and  women  and  rustic  scenes,  and  that,  though 
there  is  110  index,  native  terms  in  five  or  six  different  dialects  are 
explained  in  a  glossary,  and  any  one  musically  inclined  might  find 
some  amusement  in  attempting  to  sing  or  play  some  eleven  Tamil 
tunes  if  he  could  only  make  out  the  notes,  which,  we  must  admit, 
is  quite  beyond  our  power. 
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PARROTS  IX  CAPTIVITY.* 

IT  is  no  new  thing  for  human  beings  to  train  for  their  amuse- 
ment the  brilliant  shrieking  birds  that  form  the  family  of  the 
Psittacidce.  We  all  know  the  parrot  that  Horace  has  immortalized. 
Martial  seems  to  have  kept  a  bird  of  the  same  kind  as  a  stimulus 
to  his  loyalty,  or  at  least  he  pretends  to  have  done  so : — 


Psittacus,  a  vobis  aliorum  nomina  discam  ; 
Hoc  didici  per  me  dicere  :  Cresar,  ave  ! 

But  it  is  from  Apuleius  that  we  learn  the  particulars  of  Roman 
parrot-taming.  In  his  book  of  odds  and  ends,  the  Florida,  he 
discourses  at  some  length  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  parrots.  He 
accounts  for  their  powers  of  speech  by  supposing  that  they  have 
the  larynx  and  the  palate  broader  than  other  birds,  and  he  says 
that  they  can  easily  be  trained  to  speak  so  distinctly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  man  that  is  talking.  It  would 
have  been  a  treat  to  hear  a  Roman  parrot  say  "°Quid  est?" 
or  "  Tolle  calices !  "  These  are,  doubtless,  among  the  joys  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Blimber  when  she  succeeds  in  obtaining  that  long- 
desired  invitation  to  stay  with  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  "villa.  The 
parrots  of  antiquity,  however,  seem  to  have  been  even  more  in- 
solent than  their  modern  descendants.  Apuleius  says  that,  if 
once  a  parrot  is  taught  to  say  naughty  words,  convicia,  it  will 
repeat  them  night  and  day,  and  make  a  song  of  them,  and  string 
them  together  in  a  sort  of  verses.  This  seems  to  surpass  in 
devilry  anything  recorded  of  the  present  races  of  Psittacidce,  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  learned  writer  exao-o-erated.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  only  way  for  a  decent  person  to  act  to- 
wards such  a  bird  is  to  cut  out  its  tongue,  or  else  to  banish  it 
into  its  woods,  in  silvas  suas.  Of  course,  if  once  the  latter  practice 
became  usual,  we  can  understand  that  the  language  of  captive 
Roman  parrots  would  be  studiously  offensive. 

We  are,  however,  doing  Mr.  Greene  an  injustice  in  prefacing  an 
account  of  his  book  with  a  repetition  of  what  the  ancients  have 
ignorantly  said  about  parrots.  He  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
actualities  of  latter-day  birds,  and  inspired  by  the  belief  that  he 
has  a  mission  to  mankind  on  their  behalf.  He  thinks  that  parrots 
have  been  grossly  misunderstood,  and  as  he  is  a  great  lover  of  this 
class  of  winged  people,  he  has  come  forward  in  their  defence 
What  he  says  on  this  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
fanciers.  His  great  attack  is  directed  against  the  practice  of 
depriving  parrots  of  water  altogether.  It  seems  that  even  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  some  of  the  poor  birds  are  entirely  denied  water 
upon  every  occasion,  and  Mr.  Greene  attributes  to  this  fact  the  rapid 
mortality  among  parrots  at  Regent's  Park.  As  there  is  to  our 
knowledge  one  reverend  parrot  there  whose  ticket  bears  the  date 
1 83 1  as  that  of  his  introduction  to  the  Gardens,  we  must  say  of 
the  deprivation  of  water  what  the  old  gentleman  said  of  the  use 
ot  coffee,  that  it  evidently  is  not  fatal  in  every  case.  Mr  Greene  I 
however,  brings  strong  evidence  forward  to  prove  that  milk  is  no  1 
sort  of  equivalent  for  water,  and  that  quantities  of  soaked  bread 
are  no  better.  His  theories  are  evidently  formed  upon  experience, 
and  they  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  even  when  the  peculiar 

^v,y  m  they  are  PQt  before  us  is  Dot  tl'e  most  lucid  pos- 

sible. We  must  hasten  to  confess  that  Mr.  Greene  does  not 
■wield  a  very  elegant  pen.  Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  perspicuity :—  ° 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Parrot,  especially  a  young  one,  taken  euddenlv 
away  from  the  crowded  cage  n  the  dealer's  shop,  where  the  warmth  ami 
society  of  its  companions,  and  often  their  friendly  mouthfuls  of  food  thrust 
generously  into  its  own,  will  take  cold  and  mope  and  pine  when  placed  in 
a  cage,  and  too  often  a  draught,  by  itself.  P'aceo.  m 

The  meaning  here  is  perfectly  plain  and  very  praiseworthy,  but 
the  style,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Greene  covers  a  certain  amount  of  ground  in  a  desultory 
way  in  this  volume,  but  gives  us  no  indication  of  a  g-uidins  plan 
He  seems  to  begin  with  a  consideration  of  Goffin's  Cockatoo 
(Psittacus  Ooffini),  simply  because  he  has  a  strong  personal  love 
and  admiration  for  the  Coffin.  The  portrait  of  this  "stately  creature 
forms  the  Irontispiece  of  the  volume.    He  is  a  very  PiJ  bbd 

tS,  rTT™'  a  m  beariDia  ?in^ular  semblance  to  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  in  old  age.  He  is  perfectly  white,  with  a  touch 
of  salmon-co  our  in the  crest  and  of  saffron  in  the  tail  Mr 
Greene  speaks  of  him  with  great  affection,  and  he  flatters 
himself  he  says,  that  every  one  who  reads  what  he  has  to  tell 
about  him  will  sooner  or  later  purchase  a  specimen.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  about  this  as  regards  ourselves.  His  fondest 
admirer  speaks  of  the  Goffin  as  "an  inveterate  and  earp erS 
screamer,'  and  we  are  afraid  that  this  statement  goesTw 
way  to  reduce  the  enthusiasm  which  we  feel  for  his  lovable  and 
teachable  qualities  and  even  for  his  marvellous  power  of  re- 
producing "the  whimpering  of  an  infant."  He  is.moreover  so 
clamorous  for  potato,  that  if  by  any  chance  he  has  ever  seen  a 
human  being  eating  one,  he  will  jell  for  the  tuber  day  and  3£? 
even  though  the  bottom  of  his  cage  be  kept  strewn  with  it  in  ite 
most  floury  and  kidney  varieties.  We  are  afraid  that  if  we 
possessed  a  Goffin  that  had  ever  tasted  potato,  we  should  hasten  to 
consign  him,  as  Apuleius  suggests,  in  silvas  suas. 

J5^i8  wi,Pity  that1  thfS6  beautiful  ****  have  so  little  self- 
S  ,  ^  mo»  lov^  companion  could  be  conceived  than  a 
Leadbeater  s  Cockatoo  if  it  would  only  learn  to  put  a  bridle  on 
its  tongue !    But  we  know  too  well  whatjtallmeans.  that 

CoL^dl^ 


exquisite  swan's-down  plumage  washed  with  the  rose  of  sunset, 
that  curved  and  bridling  crest,  with  its  bars  of  amber  and 
crimson,  that  delicate  blushing  back  and  kindling  tail.  It  means 
a  worse  noise  than  ten  cats  upon  a  housetop,  it  means  the  music 
of  two  young  pigs  being  killed  all  day  long  in  the  same  enclosure. 
We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Greene,  who  is  probably  a  man  of  action, 
is  inclined  to  underrate  the  anguish  that  his  pets  cause  to  delicate 
nerves.  We  find  him  saying  that  the  Purple-capped  Lory  is  "  a 
bird  to  keep  in  one's  study  and  make  a  pet  of."  We  dare  say ! 
The  Purple-Cap  is  a  kind  of  fiend  with  a  short,  body,  all  ablaze 
with  ruby-red  and  warm  amethystine-black,  with  a  crimson  beak 
and  a  purple  top  to  an  extremely  saucy  head.  It  is  a  remarkable 
mime  and  a  splendid  linguist ;  and,  on  the  whole,  if  it  grows 
used  to  you,  and  finds  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  it 
grapes,  it  will  prove  an  affectionate  companion.  But,  as  a  bird 
to  keep  in  our  study,  defend  us  from  a  creature  whose  best  friend 
says  that  "  it  cries  lory  and  chatters  incessantly,  in  a  hollow  voice 
something  lifte  that  of  a  man  who  speaks  from  his  chest."  The 
average  person  of  letters  will  think  twice  before  he  shares  his 
learned  retirement  with  a  chattering  ventriloquist  of  this  kind. 

The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Greene's  book  are  very  good,  and  do  no 
more  than  justice  to  the  splendour  of  colouring  of  these  birds.  If 
the  Rosy  Cockatoo,  with  its  lnagniticent  waistcoat  of  deep  peach- 
blossom  colour,  were  not  so  common,  it  would  amaze  us  by  its 
gorgeousness.  The  Blue  Mountain  Lory  almost  abuses  its  privi- 
-  lege  of  wearing  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  so  bright  are  the 
ruby  of  its  breast,  the  deep  sapphire  of  its  head,  the  emerald  of 
its  back,  the  soft  gold  of  its  tail.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  delicate 
bird  ;  and  Mr.  Gedney,  a  great  authority  on  the  Psittacidce,  says 
that  those  who  attempt  to  keep  it  in  confinement  must  be  pre- 
:  pared  to  expend  upon  it  as  much  personal  attention  as  is  required 
;  by  a  new-born  child.  The  Splendid  Parakeet  is  a  bird  laid  out 
altogether  in  a  lighter  key  of  colour.  Its  cheeks  and  wings  are 
azure,  its  breast  pale  rose  colour,  its  under  parts  clear  yellow,  and 
its  back  grass  green.  These  birds,  seen  under  a  sub-tropical  sun, 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  long  coarse  grass  of  the  open  plains  of 
West  Australia,  must  look  like  veritable  jewels,  pretty  animated 
clusters  of  garnets,  turquoise,  and  turmelines. 

There  are  not  very  many  good  stories  in  Mr.  Greene's  book.  He 
is  too  much  in  earnest  to  loiter  by  the  way,  and  pander  to  our 
instinct  for  amusement.  He  quotes,  however,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gedney,  a  curious  instance  of  enmity  between  a  young  Joque 
monkey,  called  Jacko,  and  a  Ring-necked  Parroquet,  a  lovely  slim 
creature,  of  a  grass-green  colour,  sometimes  called  an  Alexandrine. 
These  two  companions  shared  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  knotted 
rope  suspended  from  the  rafter,  with  a  few  cross  pieces  of  wood 
put  through  the  strands,  so  as  to  form  perches:— 

The  great  fun  was  to  watch  her  and  Jacko  in  their  contests  for  the  upper 
perch  Polly,  having  taken  her  tiffin,  was  disposed  for  an  afternoon  nap, 
and  she  accordingly  commenced  to  mount  the  rope-ladder  ;  but  Jacko 
immediately  set  up  a  chatter,  savagely  showing  his  teeth  meanwhile,  and 
shaking  the  rope  violently  to  impede  the  movements  of  Poll.  In  spite  of 
this,  up  she  goes  steadily,  hand  over  hand,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coveted 
perch,  on  which  sits  the  monkey  in  a  boiling  passion,  and  trembling  with 
excitement  Holding  on  by  his  tail  and  hind  legs,  he  now  attempts  to  get 
hold  of  Poll,  but  she  snaps  at  his  hands  right  and  left,  with  a  rapidity  that 
is  perfectly  astounding,  and  presently  a  shriek  of  pain  announces  that  her 
beak  has  drawn  blood,  and  down  drops  poor  Jacko  like  a  stone,  whilst  Poll 
takes  quiet  possession  of  the  perch,  when,  after  repeating  a  few  self-con- 
gratulatory notes,  she  dozes  off  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Jacko  mean- 
while  sits  upon  his  haunches,  examining  his  bite  with  a  very  rueful  counte- 
nance ;  but  a  little  petting  from  me  sets  him  right,  and  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  everything  eatable  and  drinkable  having  been  made,  he  goes 
regularly  to  work  to  "  blow  the  steam  off." 

Making  the  rope-ladder  his  centre,  he  performs  a  series  of  splendid  jumps 
to  it  from  all  the  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
1  oily,  and  then,  after  a  headlong  rush  round  the  apartment,  he  bounds  up 
the  ladder  like  a  hash  of  lightning,  and  makes  a  grab  at  Polly's  tail,  drop- 
ping at  once  to  the  ground,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  this  daring  act. 
t  he  bird,  however,  was  never  injured  bv  him  in  this  way,  for  she  watched 
his  every  movement ;  the  only  time  that  he  ever  stole  a  march  upon  her  was 
once  when  she  happened  to  be  feeding  in  the  sand-tray  immediately  beneath 
the  rope-ladder,  down  which  her  stealthy  enemy  slipped  like  a  serpent,  and 
making  a  snatch,  caught  her  bv  the  base  of  her  tail. 

At  that  moment  a  well-directed  branch  of  bananas  from  me  hit  him  in 
the  chest,  and  down  he  came,  whereupon  Poll  seized  him  by  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  lower  arm  and  bit  it  through. 
This  was  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot,  and  although  his  devilment 

hnkl  not  tove  her111107  M  &  S°UrCe  °f  f™'  sM  he  greW  t0  respect' if 
In  reading  the  above  anecdote  our  sympathies  are  all  for  Polly, 
lhe  person  who  deserved  to  be  sent  off  in  silvas  suas  was  the  tire- 
some Jacko,  who  could  not  understand  that  an  elderly  lady  requires 
a  nap  after  her  midday  meal. 


AUSTRALASIA.* 


rp  HERE  is  no  very  great  demand,  we  fancy,  in  the  home 
planted  °n  Australia>    The  record  of  oar  colonies 

By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
is  honourable  and  important;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  per- 
Kr  rn-etj  °  •eaS-nS-' there  wouWseemto  bean  insuper- 
SSnr  55 ltyl"S?akmSi    interesting.    Macaulay's  famous  com- 
plaint  of  the  indifference  shown  by  his  countrymen  to  the  history 
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of  their  great  empire  in  the  East  might,  with  still  more  reason,  be 
urged  to-day  in  the  case  of  their  other  empire  in  the  South.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  now  with  Australia  as  it  was  iu  the  days  when  Sydney 
Smith  could  wax  eloquent  over  the  natural  resources  and  endow- 
ments of  a  land  "that  has  been  able  to  survive  the  system  of 
neglect  and  oppression  experienced  from  the  mother-country,  and 
the  series  of  ignorant  and  absurd  Governors  that  have  been  selected 
for  the  administration  of  its  affairs."  No  such  accusation  could 
be  brought  against  the  mother-country  now,  nor  could  have  been 
brought,  with  any  show  of  reason,  for  many  a  long  year  past. 
But  still,  people  who  have  travelled  among  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts,  or  talked  much  with  visitors  from  them,  or  studied 
their  Parliamentary  and  other  utterances,  must  be  conscious  that 
even  yet  there  has  not  wholly  passed  away  from  among  them  a 
feeling  that  they  and  their  affairs  are  not  indeed  ignored,  neglected, 
or  in  any  way  put  aside  by  the  authorities,  but  by  the  great  bulk 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  over  seas  are  regarded,'  to  say  the  least, 
with  a  good-natured  sort  of  indifference.  That  it  is  an  indifference 
more  pardonable,  or  at  any  rate  less  culpable,  than  that  other 
JMacaulay  deplored,  we  may  fairly  plead,  for  it  is  one  for  which 
the  colonists  are  themselves  in  some  measure  responsible.  The 
record  of  their  progress,  in  its  broad  aspect,  has  been  one  of  such 
uniform  prosperity,  their  conduct  has  been  so  blameless. 


Airing  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

We,  then,  who  inhabit  this  large,  restless,  quarrelsome  old  world 
—we,  with  so  much  on  our  hands  to  do,  and  to  read,  and  to  talk 
about,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if,  with  the  natural  selfishness 
of  humanity,  we  are  apt  a  little,  in  the  multiplicity  of  our  own 
affairs,  not  to  forget,  but  to  put  by,  those  of  our  countrymen  at 
the  antipodes.    Again,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  not 
always  been  fortunate  in  their  historians.    Those  who  know  the 
country  best  from  personal  experience  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
stuff  out  of  which  historians  are  made  ;  and  if  they  were,  they 
are  probably  a  great  deal  too  busy  making  historv  to  find  much 
time  to  write  it.    The  official  handbooks  of  the  various  colonies- 
some  of  which  are  quite  excellent  of  their  kind,  notably  those  of 
New  Zealand  and   South   Australia— useful  as  they  are  for 
purposes  of  reference,  and  ample  in  all  knowledge  that  can  be 
learned   from   such   sources,   are   naturallv   neither   of  such 
romantic   interest  or  of  such  literary  charm   as   to  engross 
the  general  attention  of  the  public ;  while  the  native  works,  or 
such,  at  any  rate,  as  we  have  ourselves  come  across,  that  have  been 
written  with  these  popular  designs,  have  rarely  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  them,  besides  being  not  alwavs  quite  so  trustworthy  in 
points  of  detail  as  their  more  matter-of-fact  fellows.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  travellers  in  those  parts  who  have  undertaken  to  tell 
the  results  of  their  travel  have  also  from  various  causes  been  less 
successful  than  in  most  others.    Australia  is  a  larger  country  than 
all  people  are  apt  to  remember.    Now  that  it  has  been  received 
into  the  popular  area  of  travel,  it  is  becoming  of  course  much 
better  known  than  it  was.    It  has  been  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  tourist,  and  tourists,  as  we  all  know,  are  very  quick  to 
take  a  very  small  part  of  what  they  see  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole— a  habit  which  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  so  misleading  as  in 
Australia.    A  fortnight  or  so  in  each  of  the  principal  cities,  a  visit 
to  some  flourishing  "  run,"  a  scamper  across  to  Tasmania,  and  so 
home,  perhaps,  by  New  Zealand,  which  very  possibly  means  no 
more  than  a  sojourn  of  a  few  hours  in  harbour  while  passengers 
and  cargo  are  shipped  from  one  steamer  to  the  other:— in  many, 
probably  in  most,  cases  this  forms  the  sole  equipment,  so  far  as 
personal  experience  is  concerned,  of  the  traveller  in  Australia  for 
writing  a  book  on  the  country.    It  is  clear  therefore  that,  how- 
ever observant  he  may  be,  however  conscientious,  a  very  great 
part  ofhis  information  must  be  gleaned  at  second  hand.  Now 
Australians,  and  one  can  hardly  blame  them  for  it,  are  a  little 
suspicious  of  "chiels"  who  have  come  among  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  notes.    In  a  new  countrv,  a  country  that  is  yet 
only  making,  it  is  inevitable  that  mistakes  should  be  made, 
inevitable,  too,  that,  even  where  seen  and  acknowledged,  they 
cannot  all  be  set  right  at  once.    It  is  only  natural  'that  the 
Australian  should  prefer  that  his  visitor  should  not  see  these 
mistakes,  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  see  tbem  with  native,  and 
not  with  alien  eyes.    No  writer  was  ever  more  conscientious  than 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  few  travellers  have  been  more  observant ; 
yethe  was  not  suffered  to  see  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  or 
to  judge  everything  with  his  own  judgment.    He  has  written  not 
only  the  most  popular  book  on  our  Australian  colonies,  but  the 
best  that  has  as  yet  been  written;  but  there  is  not  everything  in 
it  that  there  might  have  been,     Lastly,  of  a  country  moving 
forward  so  quickly,  and  on  so  many  lines  as  Australia,  may  one 
not  be  excused  for  saying  that  the  time  has  not  quite  yet  arrived 
for  its  history  to  be  seriously  written  ?    What  the  traveller  of  to- 
day sees  is  not  what  he  of  yesterdav  saw,  will  not  be  what  he  of 
to-morrow  shall  see.    Ere  the  ink  be  fairlv  dry  the  tale  must  be 
re-told.    So  that  our  Australian  brothers  should  bear  with  us  if 
we  seem  occasionally,  iu  the  press  of  our  own  affairs,  to  evince 
something  like  an  indifference  to  their  literature,  and  rest  assured 
that  it  does  not  spring  from  any  indifference  to  themselves  or  their 
country     That  dislike  to  reading  a  story  "  in  numbers  "  which  is 
shared  by  so  many  people,  is  one  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said.  ° 

The  two  books  we  have  just  been  reading,  and  by  which  the 
puctdrng  observations  have  been  inspired,  or  rather  re-awakened, 
haie,  in  truth,  only  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both,  as  one 


may  say,  "  on  Australia."    In  all  other  respects,  both  in  design 
and  execution,  they  are  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder.    Yet  they  are 
both  interesting,  though   they  will  not  perhaps  both  interest 
equally  the  same  class  of  readers.     Mr.  Green's  book  is  indeed 
as  interesting  as  any  record  of  difficulties  overcome  by  courage 
and  skill  that  Australian  travel  has  yet  produced.    It 'tells  how 
the  writer,  with  two  Swiss  guides,  made  the  ascent  of  Mount 
!  Cook,  the   highest  peak  of  the  great  Southern  Alj.s  of  New 
Zealand.    Mr.  Green,  with  rare  modesty,  owns  that 'he  did  not 
"set  foot  on  the  actual  summit,"  and  "will  willingly,  therefore, 
relinquish  any  such  claims  "to  the  man  who  passes  the  point 
where  we  turned."    But  those  who  read  his  book  will  own  that  he 
and  his  two  brave  Switzers,  Boss  and  Kaufmann,  dared  all  that 
may  become  men  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  thev  left  unconquered  but 
thirty  out  of  the  12,349  feet  for  which  the  great  mountain  lifts 
its  head  to  eternal  winter,  and  turned  only  when  night  was  closing 
round  them  in  a  blinding  storm  of  wind  and  hail  and  snow  and 
mist,  the  honour  he  will  not  claim  may  fairly  be  allowed  him. 
I  he  account  of  the  night  passed  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock 
10,000  feet  above  the   sea,  and  about   5,000  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  where  they  could  neither  sit  down  nor  shift 
from  their  first  position,  with  a  handful  of  Brand's  me  it  lozenges 
and  their  empty  pipes  to  suck  at  for  sustenance,  is  more  than 
enough  to  prove  that  those  thirty  feet  were  left  unclimbed  net  from 
any  lack  of  heart  or  endurance.    Mr.  Green  tells  his  story  pre- 
cisely as  such  stories  should  be  told,  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward way,  not  without  passages  of  that  simple  eloquence  which 
the  recollection  of  such  scenes  will  almost  alwavs  inspire  in  the 
heart  of  every  intelligent  man.    Like  that  other  traveller  whose 
marvellous  history  we  have  all  been   reading,  like  Arminius 
Vambery,  he  neither  makes  light  of  his  adventures  nor  unduly 
magnifies  the  toil  and  danger  of  surmounting  theni.    Yet  the  book 
must  necessarily  be  one  of  primary  interest  to  the  mountaineer. 
As  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  New  Zealand  as  a  home  for 
the  superfluous  population  of  the  Old  World,  its  value  is  neces- 
sarily slight.    The  whole  time  he  was  able  to  spare  himself  was 
but  six  months,  inclusive  of  the  two  voyages,  and  of  this  three  pre- 
cious weeks  were  passed  in  quarantine  at  Port  Phillip,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  small-pox  having  broken  out  on  his  steamer  off  the 
Cape.    All  that  he  could  see  of  the  country  he  saw  with  clear  and 
intelligent  eyes,  but  it  was  inevitably  little.    In  his  last  chapter, 
however,  will  be  found  many  useful  hints  on  the  class  of  people 
for  whom  New  Zealand  offers  the  fairest  chances,  and  how  those 
chances  may  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.    One  of  his  sug- 
gestions is,  we  think,  a  new  one,  and  seems  a  very  sound  one. 
Both  from   Switzerland   and    Norway   now,   as    from  most 
other  countries  of  the  Old  World,  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
setting  strongly.    It  mostly  sets,  of  course,  towards  America ; 
but  America,  he  says,  does  not  suit  them  well.    Why  should  it 
not  set  towards  New  Zealand?    There  is  a  real  want  there  of 
men  capable  of  herding  sheep  on  the  high  ranges,  and  who  could 
do  such  work  better  than  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  and 
Norway  ?    And  he  is  careful  to  point  out,  with  an  eye  to  the 
ruling  passion,  how  useful  they  would  be  found  as  guides  to 
"  ambitious  young  New  Zealanders,  imbued  with  a  healthy  ad- 
miration of  mountain  beauty  and  affected  with  the  desire  to  ex- 
plore the  wonders  of  their  own  icy  peaks." 

_  Mr.  Bonwick,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Australian  to  the  finger- 
tips  ;  but  his  Australia  is  of  the  past.  In  his  industrious  volume 
will  be  found  collected  all  the  widelv-scatteivd  re"ords  of  that 
long-doubtful  settlement  of  Port  Phillip  which  has  now  grown 
into  the  large  and  flourishing  colony  of  Victoria.  To  the  future 
historian  of  that  colony,  or  indeed  to  the  future  historian  of 

Australasia,  such  a  volume  will  be  of  inestimable  value.    It  will 
not  only  save  him  an  inunity  of  trouble,  but  has  preserved  for  him 
much  curious  and  useful  information,  gathered  by  the  writer  from 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  chief  actors  in  those 
early  and  stirring  scenes,  which  "might  well  have  otherwise 
perished,  or,  at  best,  passed  into  the  domain  of  tradition.  Mr. 
Bonwick   has   been    careful    to   verify    all    this  information 
by    authentic    documents,    many  of  "which    he    prints,  and 
by  the  officiil  records,  from  which' he  gives  copious  extracts.  His 
book  is  less  a  history,  as  he  himself  owns,  or  even  a  continuous 
and  methodical  narrative,  than  a  collection  of  materials  hereafter 
to  be  employed  on  such  work.    As  such  it  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  but,  also  as  such,  it  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  the 
reader  for  amusement,  or  even  to  any  reader  who  has  not  some 
practical  purpose  in  view.    There  is  one  sentence  we  could  have 
wished  away  from  his  otherwise  modest  and  sensible  preface.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  "  all  those  associated  with  Victoria,  or  who 
have  laboured  in  any  way  for  the  advancement  of  its  interests, 
must  feel  proud  of  the  colony  in  its  material  and  educational  pro- 
gression " ;  perfectly  true,  also,  that  "all  the  various  settlements 
throughout  Australia  are  now  far  better  fitted  for  the  comfortable 
homes  of  Englishmen  than  at  any  former  period  " ;  or,  as  he  else- 
where puts  it,  "  the  Victoria  of  to-day  is  as  much  beyond  the 
Port  Phillip  of  1835  as  the  England  of  our  Queen  exceeds  the 
Britain  of  Boadieea."    But  when  we  read  that  "  the  Britain  of 
the  South  is  healthier,  freer,  and  happier  than  the  Britain  of 
Europe,"  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  demur.    So  very  broad  an 
assertion  savours  a  little  of  that  practice  of  "  blowing,"  to  use 
their  own  vigorous  language,  to  which  our  brothersof  the'antipodes, 
like   most   young  societies,  are   still  somewhat  addicted,  and 
through  which  their  utterances  on  themselves  and  their  affairs  are 
apt  to  lose  a  little  of  their  value  in  stranger  ears.    However,  Mr. 
Bonwick,  of  all  Australians  who  have  written  of  their  country,  is 
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singularly  little  of  a  sinner  in  this  respect ;  and  he  has,  no  doubt, 
every  reason  to  speak  with  gratitude  of  a  colony  -with  which  he 
has  been  so  long  acquainted,  and  whose  early  history  he  has 
laboured  so  hard  to  preserve. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  papers  at  Chenonceaux  were  burnt  at 
the  Revolution  by  a  too  zealous  Cure  who  feared  to  com- 
promise Madame  Dupin  and  her  friends  (i).  But  it  seems  that  at 
least  one  portfolio  escaped,  and  M.  de  Villeneuve-Guibert,  a  pious 
great-great-grandson,  has  published  its  contents.  They  were 
certainly  worth  publication,  and  if  no  one  of  the  documents  can  be 
said  to  be  of  extraordinary  interest,  few  books  of  recent  appear- 
ance contain  the  work  of  more  distinguished  hands.  There  are 
letters  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu,  and  of  Mably,  there  are 
scraps  and  notes  of  Rousseau,  and  there  are  fragments  of  many 
only  less  interesting  people.  Perhaps  M.  de  Villeneuve-Guibert 
might  have  dispensed  himself  from  heading  each  section  with  a 
more  or  less  elaborate  notice  of  the  person  by  whom  its  con- 
tents were  written.  For  some  of  us  have  heard  of  Voltaire 
and  Montesquieu  before,  or  could  at  least  ascertain  the  chief 
events  of  their  lives  with  the  aid  of  books  of  reference  which 
are  accessible  without  any  very  enormous  difficulty.  But  it  is  an 
amiable  weakness,  and  in  the  case  of  persons  like  Mairan  and  Le 
Cat  almost  excusable.  Some  of  Mme.  Dupin's  own  reflections  are 
very  interesting,  and  the  portrait,  after  Nattier,  which  does  duty 
as  frontispiece,  ought  to  make  the  moderately  warm-blooded  critic 
fall  in  love  with  the  book  and  its  subject  out  of  hand.  A  typical 
eighteenth-century  face,  not  regularly  handsome,  but  delightfully 
pretty  and  amiable  and  intelligent,  and  full  of  readiness  to  be 
happy  and  make  others  happy,  it  looks  out  of  the  page  "  as  if  it 
would  never  be  old." 

We  should  suggestfor  M.  Bastard's  little  volume  of  sketches  in  pen 
and  pencD  the  sub-title  of  Album  de  la  haine  (2).  The  reproduced 
croquis  from  MM.  de  Neuville  and  Sergent  are  not  uninteresting. 
But  the  letterpress  has  more  than  one  fault.  It  is  not  drawn  up 
with  precision  or  skill  of  advocacy  enough  to  make  it  the  indict- 
ment against  the  Germans  which  its  author  seems  to  wish  it  to 
be ;  and,  as  a  mere  description,  it  lacks  vigour  and  picturesque- 
ness. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  who,  like  M.  Brunetiere,  unites  strong 
common-sense  with  not  a  little  acuteness  and  a  great  love  of  lite- 
rature, should  lack  the  catholicity  and  subtlety  of  appreciation 
which,  with  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  make  "up  the  rive  points 
of  the  critic.  It  is  specially  a  pity,  because  of  the  five  the  two 
which  he  has  not  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  the  rarest.  To 
appreciate  what  he  does  not  like  is,  let  it  be  said  again  and  again, 
the  one  great  note  of  every  critic  who  can  pretend  to  the 
first  class,  and,  unluckily,  M.  Brunetiere  has  it  not.  He 
opens  the  first  piece  of  his  present  volume  (3),  an  article  on 
M.  Lair's  Louise  de  la  Valliere,  with  what  we  can  only  call  a 
silly  fling  at  editors  of  early  French  literature.  The  fling  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  his  subject,  and  simply  shows  his 
prejudices.  Again,  he  remarks  elsewhere,  "  On  ne  saurait  presque 
rien  dire  de  general  a  l'occasion  de  1'ot-bouille  qui  ne  con- 
vienne  aux  Flmrs  du  mal";  a  sentence  which  is  in  itself  almost 
final  as  to  his  claims  as  a  literary  critic  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  Of  yet  a  third  and  different  kind  (though  all  three  are 
traceable  to  the  same  defects)  is  his  remark  that  Theophile,  St.- 
Evremond,  and  the  other  philosophes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  not  really  precursors  of  Voltaire,  they  are  disciples  of 
Montaigne  ;  that  their  voice  is  an  echo,  not  a  harbinger.  In  fact, 
the  gulf  between  Montaigne  and  St.-Evremond  is  far  greater 
than  between  St.-Evremond  and  Voltaire ;  and  after  the  double 
Renaissance- Protestant  revolution  the  chain  of  scepticism  is 
unbroken.  But  M.  Brunetiere's  exaltation  of  the  grand  slide 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  ignore  this,  as  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  him  to  sneer  at  once  at  chansons  de  gestes  and  at  nineteenth- 
century  poetry,  to  couple  Corneille  himself  and  Victor  Hugo  in  a 
single  sentence  of  disapproval.  Work  done  from  such  a  point  of 
view  can  never  be  satisfactory,  save  in  parts ;  though  no  man  of 
M.  Brunetiere's  ability  and  learning  could  write  a  book  which 
.should  not  be,  as  this  is,  in  parts  satisfactory. 

M.  Dupin  de  St.- Andre's  book  on  "  Mexico  To-day  "  (4)  records 
the  experiences  of  a  visit  made  in  1882  after  a  light,  easy,  and 
sufficiently  lively  fashion.  The  average  French  book  of  travels, 
of  which  this  is  a  fair  specimen,  is  shorter  than  its  English  ana- 
logue ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  worse  for  that.  M.  Dupin  de  St.- 
AndriS  did  not  go  very  far  afield  or  stay  in  the  country  very  long. 
.Such  differentia  as  his  book  has  is  chiefly  given  to  it,  by  a  philo- 
logical excursus  on  the  indigenous  dialects  of  the  country.  Like 
all  recent  travellers,  he  urges  Europeans  to  "open  up  '"  Mexico. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  accomplished  author  of  Dosia,  who  has 
learnt  many  things  not  ill  from  English  novelists,  has  also  learnt 
from  them  one  of  their  worst  habits— that  of  incessant  production. 
It  is  but  a  dozen  years  since  no  one,  save  her  personal  friends,  had 
heard  of  "  Henry  Greville " ;  now  she  has  more  than  thirty 
novels,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  standing  against  her 

(1)  Le  porlefeuille  de  Madame    Dupin.      Par  le  comte  Gaston  de 
Villeneuve-Guibert.    Paris:  Calmann- Le'vy. 

(2)  La  defense  de  Daztilles.    Par  G.  Bastard.    Paris :  Ollendorff. 

<3)  Hiatoire  et  litlerature.   Par  F.  Brunetiere.    Paris :  Calmanu-Le'vy. 
(4)  Lt  Mexique  avJourd'Aui.     Par  A.  Dupin  de  St.  Andre.    Paris : 
Plon. 


name.  Among  these  Folle  Avoine  (5)  will  fecarcely  hold  a  first 
place.  The  theme— the  inability  of  a  girl  who  marries  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  ordinary  flaccid  inclination  of  the  French 
ingenue,  wholly  to  forgive  her  husband  for  his  post-nuptial 
escapades — is  rather  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  indiscreet  fashion 
in  which  fathers  and  mothers-in-law  meddle  with  the  pair 
rather  destroys  the  sympathy  which  ought  to  be  bestowed 
on  Annie  Romanet.  We  have  never  read  a  bad  book  by 
Mme.  Alice  Durand ;  but,  for  her,  Folle  Avoine  can  hardly  be 
called  a  good  one.  Mademoiselle  Blaisot  (6)  enters  the  world  with 
such  prestige  as  may  belong  in  these  latter  days  to  a  novel  which 
has  seen  its  way  through  the  Revue  des  Deux-Mondas.  It  is  a 
moral  book  enough,  of  a  somewhat  clap-trap  kind  of  morality. 
The  wicked  aristocrat  is  confounded  by  a  virtuous  aristocrat- 
desdichado,  who  is  his  own  son ;  the  army  is  cried  up,  there  is  a 
little  (not  too  much)  stupidite  egalitaire,  a  little  (also  not  too  much) 
satire  on  Legitimists  and  Clericals,  and,  in  short,  all  the  current 
cant  in  France  is  flattered  and  echoed  in  a  not  too  pronounced 
fashion.  It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Uchard,  who  is  a  writer  of  some 
talent,  should  condescend  to  this  kind  of  rabdehage.  Mme.  de 
Witt's  volume  of  short  tales  (7)  needs  no  other  introduction  than 
the  author's  name,  and  is  quite  worthy  of  her. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  words  "  the  Early  Ancestors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  "(1) 
on  the  title-page  of  a  book  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a  learned 
treatise  on  German  history.  It  is  a  subject  of  which  few  English- 
men know  much,  and  they  would  doubtless  like  to  learn  something, 
if  it  were  only  told  them  in  an  attractive  manner.  Something  is 
no  doubt  to  be  learned  from  Dr.  Taylor,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  his  ambitious  title  would  lead  us  to  expect.  What  he  has 
written  is  an  account  of  a  tour  in  Germany,  intermingled  with 
some  rather  disjointed  notices  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Wettin.  Dr.  Taylor  says  in  his  preface  that  he  had  long  felt  an  in- 
terest in  these  worthies,  and  at  last  went  on  his  travels  to  see  the 
countries  they  had  ruled  and  fought  for.  Dr.  Taylor  is  rather  in- 
clined to  underrate  the  labours  of  previous  writers  in  the  same 
field.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  Prinzenraub,  for  instance,  as  if  it 
were  perfectly  new ;  but  it  is  only  too  obvious  from  his  style  that 
he  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  Carlyle's  account  of  that  re- 
markable incident.  Indeed  Dr.  Taylor  is  continually  breaking 
into  Carlylese  as  it  is  understood  by  the  imitator.  Now  the 
greatest  admirers  of  Carlyle  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  nothing 
iu  literature  is  more  offensive  than  imitations  of  his  style.  If, 
however,  the  reader  is  content  to  overlook  these  backslidings,  and 
not  to  ask  for  much  coherence  in  the  historical  sketches, 
he  will  tind  Dr.  Taylor's  book  fairly  readable.  His  tales 
of  travel  are  not  thrilling,  but  they  "are  ou  the  whole  free 
from  the  tourist's  worst  sin — the  perpetual  attempt  to  be 
funny  The  doings  of  Albert  the  Unnatural,  Frederick  the 
Warlike,  Conrad  tne  Great,  Otho  the  Rich,  and  the  other  Wettins 
are  a  little  com  used  in  the  telling,  but  they  are  highly  interesting 
in  themselves. 

Mrs.  Alary  Boole  has  (2),  as  our  American  friends  would  say, 
seen  Dr.  Taylor's  title,  and  gone  several  degrees  better.  His  is 
only  a  little  ambitious,  but  hers  passes  all  understanding.  Only 
the  initialed  can  tell  what  is  meant  by  "  Symbolical  Methods 
of  Study."  _  The  explanation  is  certainly  "not  given  in  the  book, 
which  is  simply  a  collection  of  essays  on  things  in  general.  We 
hear  at  times  of  "  Mr.  Bett's  theory  of  counterpart  forms,"  and 
how  •  In  lloole's  logical  equation  the  i — x  (or  not  x,  or  polar-op- 
posite, of  x)  must  belong  to  and  be  included  in  the  same  '  Universe 
of  Thought'  as  the  x  itself,"  but  the  profane  mind  is  left  to  find 
what  it  all  leads  to.  Perhaps  the  lady  students  of  Queen's 
College,  London,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  see  how  it  all 
applies  to  the  character  of  Portia  and  M.  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus. 
Ou  these  subjects  Airs.  Boole  is  at  least  intelligible.  We  ob- 
serve that  she  has  by  no  means  a  high  opinion  of  Portia. 
She  thinks  her  virtues  rather  cheap,  and  that  she  had  no  right 
to  talk  about  mercy  in  such  a  superior  way  after  her  shock- 
ingly callous  behaviour  to  the  Prince  of  Morocco  and  other 
unlucky  gentlemen.  Concerning  M.  Renan  Mrs.  Boole  can  only 
say  through  several  pages  that  he  is  certainly  wrong,  but  that 
it  is  very  dilhcult  to  say  why.  Probably  because  he  does  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  theory  of  counterpart  forms  and  the 
logical  equation.  A  good  deal  of  the  book  consists  of  the 
dark  saymgs  ot  Mrs.  Boole's  friends.  Thus,  under  the  attractive 
heading  "  A  Lake  of  Fire,"  we  get  this  quotation  from  Mr. 
Hmton: — "  Throw  potassium  into  water,  and  it  makes  a  lake  of 
tire  tor  itseli."    No  doubt;  but  what  then  ? 

Punch,  that  stern  censor  of  morals,  has  a  particular  pleasure  in 
reproving  the  degenerate  youth  who  spends  time,  care,  and  money 
on  his  dress.  "  Manners  "  get  no  mercy  at  his  hands.  In  turning 
over  L  unch  for  the  last  few  months  one  has  noticed  certain  verses 
which  bore  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  metre  of  Childe  Harold. 

(5)  t oik  Avoine.    Par  Henry  Gre'ville.    Paris:  Plon. 

(6)  Mademoiselle  Blaisot.   Par  Mario  Uchard.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(7)  Heine  et  ma&resse.   Par  Mme.  de  Witt.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(1)  An  Historical  Tour  ;  or,  the  Early  Ancestors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
of  the  House  of  W ettin.    By  S.  W.  Taylor,  M.B.    Loudon  :  Williams  & 

Norgate. 

(2)  SymMkal  Methods  of  Study.   By  Mary  Boole.   London:  Ke"aa 
Paul,  Tieucn,  and  Co.    1884.  " 
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They  are  now  collected  in  a  species  of  pamphlet  (3),  and  it  appears 
that  they  contain  the  history  of  one  Childe  Chappie,  who  was  an 
extravagant  young  fool,  and  ended  badly.  Mr.  Milliken,  the 
author,  is  very  severe  on  the  vices  of  our  youth,  and  seems  to 
labour  under  an  impression  that  debauched  imbeciles  of  tender 
years  are  a  growth  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Thanks  are  duo  to  the  translator  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
prose  and  not  the  verse  of  Heiurich  Heine.  "  I.  B.,"  who  has 
attacked  "Buclile  Grand  "(4),  is  further  entitled  to  praise  for 
having  done  his  work  well.  His  object,  as  he  modestly  says,  has 
been  "  to  give  Seine  (as  far  as  lay  within  the  translator's  power) 
as  he  gives  himself."  In  this  he  has  been  so  far  successful  that  his 
translation  reads  easily,  and  is  quite  free  from  German  idioms. 
That  is  much;  but  it  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  called  "giving 
Heine."  The  English  reader  who  makes  his  first  acquaintance 
with  him  in  this  book  is  likely  to  be  severely  puzzled.  "  I.  13.  s" 
translation  would  have  been  improved  if  it  had  contained  an  in- 
troduction. 

Our  list  of  handbooks  includes  the  Victorian  Year  Booh  for 
1882-3  (5),  a  well-printed  volume  full  of  useful  colonial  information  ; 
The  Medical  Register  (6)  and  The  Dentist's  Register  (7),  both 
useful  for  reference,  and  appropriately  bound  in  a  gruesome  blood- 
red  colour. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  Colonel  Gordon  in 
Central  Africa  (8)  is  appropriately  published  at  the  present 
moment  when  we  are  all  waiting  with  anxiety  to  know  what 
will  be  the  end  of  the  General's  second  and  more  perilous  adven- 
ture in  that  region.  We  have  also  to  notice  second  editions  of 
Mr.  Delbos's  Chapters  on  the  Science  of  Language  (9)  and  of  Mr. 
"Wright's  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies  (10),  toge- 
ther with  a  timely  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Treherne  and  Goldie's 
Record  of  the  University  Boat  Races  (11),  carefully  revised  and 
completed  to  date. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,483,  MARCH  29.  1884: 

The  Opposition  and  the  Franchise  Bill— The  Presidency  of  the  United  States— 
Egypt— Leasehold  Enfranchisement-  Andorra— The  Cattle  Bill— American 
Collectors— The  Guardianship  of  Infants— The  Parks  Railway. 

Rowing  and  Sculling— Lord  Dalhousie  as  Henry  VIII.— Barristers  and  Solicitors— 
The  London  Inquisition — City  Churches— 'i'he  Navy— The  Proposed  Monument 
to  Coligny— 'lhe  Theatres;  Margery's  Lovers— Concerts  and  Recitals -Xita's 
first— the  Art  Galleries — The  Indian  Wheat  Trade. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick— 'Ir.  Trollope's  Last  Novel— Two  Illustrated  Books  on  the 
East— Samoa— Burton's  Book'  of  the  Sword— Ole  Bull— Early  German  and 
Flemish  Prints — An  Italian  Grammar — Decisive  Battles  of  India— Recent 
Music— American  Literature— French  Literature— New  Books  and  Reprints. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  'THE    VALE    of  TEARS;' 

-*-    PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before 
GALLERY ,'35 New  Bond  Street,  with  "CI: 
Picture*.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 


BORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

lore  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
at  Leaving  the  FrtEtoriuin,''  and  his  uiher  great 


rriIE  ANNUAL   SPRING   EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES 

-1-  bv  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  M.  Fortuny's  Picture, 
"  In  the  Vatican,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS'  NEW  GALLERIES, 
o  and  ti  Ilaymarket,  opposite  Her  .Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

TpRENCH    GALLERY,  120  Pall   Mall.  — The  THIRTY- 

FIRST  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 

Schools  is  NOW  OPEN.    Admission,  Is. 


(3)  Childe  Chippie's  Pilgrimage.  By  E.  J.  Milliken.  London  : 
Bradbury,  Afrnew,  &  Co. 

(4)  Ideas  "  Bmh  te  Grand"  of  the  Beisehilder  of  Heinrich  Heine,  1826. 
A  translation.    By  I.  B.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1884. 

(5)  Victorian  Year  Book  for  1882-3.  Melbourne:  John  Ferrers. 
London  :  Geonje  Robertson. 

(6)  The  Medical  Register,  1884.  London:  Printed  for  the  General 
Medical  Council.    Spottiswoode  &  Co. 

(7)  The  Dentist's  Register,  1884.  London :  Printed  for  the  General 
Medical  Council.    Spottiswoode  &  Co. 

(8)  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  1874-1879.  Edited  by  G. 
Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.  Second  edition".  London  :  Thos.  De  la  Rue  &  Co. 
1884. 

(9)  Chapters  on  the  Science  of  Language.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A. 
Second  edition.    London:  Williams  &  Jtforgate.  1884. 

(10)  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.    Edited  and  collated  by  R.  P.  YVulcker.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


(11)  Record  of  the  University  Bout  Baca,  1829-13S3. 
Treherne  and  J.  H.  D.  G oldie.    London  :  Bickers  ec  Son. 


Bv  E.  G.  T. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


T  ONDON    INTERNATIONAL    and  UNIVERSAL 

J-^  EXHIBITION,  IS«4,  at  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  will  open  St.  George's  Day,  April  23, 
and  will  remain  open  lor  at  least  six  mouths.  All  applications  to  be  addressed, 

GEORGE  COLLINS  LEVEY. 
G.  GORDON  CLEATIIER,  Executive  Commissioner, 

Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

lUY'S  HOSPITAL.— The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences 

on  Thursday,  May  1. 
Hospital  contains,  besides  the  beds  i'ur  Medical  and  Surgical  cases.  Words  for  Obstetric, 

almie.  and  othe r  special  departments. 

ial  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 

rsity  Oi  Lundnn  and  of  other  examining  boards. 

■it  a  founts.  —The  House- Surgeons  and  Housc-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
mts  and  Dressers,  are  selected  from  the  Students,  according  to  merit,  and  without  pay- 
There  are  also  a  large  number  or  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 

■e  i icing  systematically  employed  fur  instruction. 

ance  Scholarships.— Open  Scholarship,  of  Y2b  Guineas,  in  Classics.  Mathematics,  and 
n  Languages.    Open  Scholarship,  of  120  Guineas,  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and. 


}'rfi'-\  fi-c.  -Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £Z>0  each,  for  general  proficiency 
In  Medical  Study.  The  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine;  the  Treasurer's  Gold  Medal 
in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  for  Clinical  Study  ;  the  Beaney  Prize  of  30  Guineas, 
for  Pathology  ;  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  for  Physiology  ; 
the  Joseph  Hoare  Prizes  of  £•_'.">  and  £10  ;  the  Michael  Harris  Prize  of  £10,  for  Anatomy  ; 
the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize  of  £10,  for  Ophthalmoscopy;  the  Burdett  Prize  lor  Hygieue 
vahte  £10  ;  the  Mackenzie  Bacon  Prize  of  £15  for  Nervous  Diseases. 

Tor  Prospectus  and  an  ther  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TAYLOR. 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  March  1884. 
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The  Duke  of  Albany. 
Egypt.        Mr.  Pell's  Resolution. 
The  Franchise  Bill.        The  Wednesday  Jack-in-the-Box. 
Italy  and  the  Pope.      A  Gossip's  Apology. 
The  Cincinnati  Riots.         Ethics  of  Plagiarism. 
Lunatics  and  the  Law. 


Fox-Hunting  on  Dartmoor. 
A  New  Defoe.        Twice-Paid  Bills. 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  Ministry. 
Two  Picture  Exhibitions.  Neo-Christianity. 
"The  Private  Secretary"  —  Mr.  Brandram's  Recital. 
Mesmerism  and  Psychical  Research.  Concerts. 
The  Racing  Season.    The  Revenue  Returns. 


Seeley's  Expansion  of  England. 
Four  W  tils',      The  River  Congo.     Books  on  Divinity. 
Modern  Horsemanship.  Bibliography  and  Pretty  Books. 

Native  Life  in  Travancore.       Parrots  in  Captivity. 
Australasia.       French  Literature. 
New  Books  and  Reprints. 


HE  HIBBERT   LECTURE,  1884. — A  COURSE  of  SIX 

>ECTURES  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient 
n-  of  Mexico  and  Peru,"  will  he  delivered,  in  the  Prench  Lan<rua<re,  by  Professor 
[IT  liE  VILLE,  or  the  College  de  France,  at  St.  George's  Hull,  Langham  Place,  on  the 
.■■  ill  vs.  viz.:  Mondjv.  21st,  Wcdiv-ilav.  -:lrd,  Monday,  28th,  und  Wednesday,  30th 
and  .Monday,  5th,  and  Wednesday.  7th  .May  ;  at  Five  P.M.  Admission  to  the  Course  of 
■s  will  be  by  ticker,  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  atteudinjr  the  Lectures  are 
ed  to  send  iheirKumes  and  Addresses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  &  Xou  ;ATE,  U  Henrietta 
Cbveht  Garden,  W.C,  not  later  than  April  12,  and  us  soon  us  possible  after  that  date 
will  be  issued  ro  as  many  [jersons  as  the  Hall  will  accommodate. 

ame  I  ourse  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  Professor  KE  VILLE,  at  Oxford,  in 
n  Examination  Schools,  at  4.3(1  P.M.. on  each  of  the  following  days,  viz.  :  Tuesday,  22nd, 
25th.  and  Tuesday,  29th  April  ;  and  Friday,  2nd,  Tuesday,  0th,  and  Friday,  9th  May. 
ion  to  the  Oxford  Course  will  be  free,  without  Ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD,  Secretary  to  the  Ilibbert  Trustees. 

of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE.  Limited, 

near  Ryde.  I.W. 

Visitor— The  Riejht  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 

Presi'deitr-The  Rifiht  Hon.  LORD  ROLLO. 
Chairman  of  Council— The  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

Pi'ce-C/irttrman-Lieut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY.  K.C.B.,  CLE. 
Hroil- Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
Classical  ami  Modern  Deportments.  The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
all  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate.  Large  Gymnasium.  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts ; 
coo  Sen  Bathinl'  and  Boating.  Inclusive  Terms  tor  Boarders,£75  to  £80,  according  to  age. 
Day  Lovs,£l>.l  to  £23.  THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £21  each  will  be  offered  for 
competit  on  on  April  3d.  when  the  next  Term  w  ill  commence.— Apply  to  the  Head-MasTEB, 
or  the  Hon.  SECllKTAllY.Kydc,  Isle  of  Wight. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY   COLLEGE,  Limited, 

nenr  Ryde,  I.W. 

\nothcr  BOARDING  noi'SE  will  he  opened  after  the  Faster  Holiday?,  under  the  sanction 
of  t  ie  i.  ouneil  and  the  Head-Master,  by  M.  L.E.  LB  BouviEli,  French  Muster  to  the  College, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  acnuiring  a  thorough  knowledge  oi  the  French  language. 

Tern.s  as  in  preceding  advertisement. 

T  KAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — NEXT  TERM  begins  Tuesday, 

"^"^  April  29  Apply  to  the  Principal. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^   E  .-ht  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secrktaui-,  the 

Colle  e,  Cheltenham. 

T?  E  L  S  T  E  D    SCHOOL,    ESSE  X.— Founded  1564. 

J-  r{-a<l~. Vaster—  Rev.  D.  S.  Ingram.  M.A..  Thirteenth  Classic  1«6?.  Honours  in- 
clude S,.  Iml'irsliip  Corpus  Christ  i,  Oxon.,  the  "  Essex  "  at  Hertlord,  Exhibition  at  Wadham, 
ami  thr.  e  Second  Classes  'two  First  Division)  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 

Terms  in  School  House  (owing  to  Endowment)  £18  per  atnum  ;  Masters'  Houses,  £70. 

Entrance  Examination  and  Three  Junior  Exhibitions,  May  8. 

DRUC  E      CASTLE      SCHOOL,  Tottenham. 

1  *  Head -.Vaster- Rfiv,  W.  AI.MACK,  M.A. 

In  Lower  School  Boys  can  he  specially  Trained  for  Public  Schools  ;  in  Upper,  for  any  Class: 
or  Pa. s  Examination,  Business  or  Professional  life.   Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings.  Fees 

moderate. 

DERBY    SCHOOL    SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  EXAMINATION 
for  HOUSE  and  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS,  and  CHORISTERSHIP,  April  8  and  9. 
Address,  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  The  School,  Derby. 


DERBY  SCHOOL.  — The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  May  7. 
List  of  Successes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scholarships  tenable  at  the  School,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Waltkb  Clark,  B.D., 
The  School,  Derby. 
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THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 
rpHE  last  night  of  the  debate  on  the  new  Reform  Bill 
_L    supplied  two  noteworthy  facts,  and  two  only— the 
largeness  of  the  Government  majority  and  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Goschen.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  spoke  fairly  to  the 
immediate  point,  but  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  friends, 
as  well  as  foes,  that  he  is  never  at  his  best  in  playing  a 
losing  game,  and  the  two  chief  speeches  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  were  inferior  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  recognized  state  of  health  would  make 
it  cruel,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  comment  minutely  on  the 
extreme  weakness  of  his  attempt  to  supply,  what  he  admitted 
to  be  wanting,  something  like  an  argument  for  the  Bill.  His 
challenge  to  the  Opposition  to  move  the  repeal  of  previous 
Reform  Acts  was  worthy  only  of  the  champion  of  a  school  de- 
bating society,  for  it  is  certainly  not  the  members  of  the  Con- 
servative party  who  bold  that  privileges  once  granted  by  the 
Legislature  ought  to  be  withdrawn  by  it.    His  acknow- 
ledgment that  those  Acts  have  not  proved  their  success  by 
sending  better  gentlemen  or  better  educated  men  to  Parlia- 
ment would  have  been,  in  an  Assembly  accessible  to  reason 
fatal tohis  own  side.  As  for  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Henry 
James  has  never,  even  with  his  own  party,  had  the  credit  of 
a  vigorous  dialectician,  but  at  best  of  an  ingenious  one,  and 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Goschen  was  wanting  in  ingenuity  as 
much  as  in  vigour.    Sir  Henry  pleads  for  the  granting  of 
the  franchise  to  "  men  who  have  an  equal  right  to  record 
"  their  votes  with  ourselves."    He  may  possibly  think  that 
he  has  a  natural  right  to  record  his  vote  ;  he  will  certainly 
find  no  political  opponent  who  understands  the  question 
prepared  to  say  that  he,  the  political  opponent,  has  a  natural 
right  to  record  his.    The  whole  case  of  the  Opposition 
Conservative  and  other,  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  a  right  to  vote,  and  that  every  vote  is  a  trust  for 
specific  purposes.  When  Sir  Henry  James  pleads  that  other 
people  are  as  well  qualified  to  vote  as  himself,  it  is  not  here 
at  any  rate,  that  he  will  meet  with  a  negative  to  his  pro' 
position.  r 

That  the  majority  was  unexpectedly  large  can  hardly  be 
said  with  truth,  for  the  present  Parliament  has  amply 
proved  its  readiness  to  vote  for  anything.     That  it  was 
larger  than  might  have  been  hoped,  that  it  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  and  formidable  fact,  will  only  be  denied  bV 
thoughtless   partisans.     It   is,  indeed,   better   that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members  of  Parliament  should  have 
voted  for  a  mischievous  measure  than  that  that  majority 
should  have  been  reduced,  as  it  would  have  been,  to  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  number  if  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  English  realm  had  transferred  their  votes  to  the  other 
side.  But  a  majority  which  passes  the  hundred  is  no  small 
tact,  and  it  certainly  does  not  concern  those  who  do  their 
utmost  m  piotesting  against  the  non-recognition  of  facts 
to  attempt  to  make  light  of  it.    There  is,  however,  one 
thing  which  may  and  must  be  said.     The  largeness  of 
the  majority  of  Monday  is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argument 
against  a  further  degradation  of  the  franchise  standard 
No  such  majority  could  by  any  possibility   have  been 
obtained  for   such  a  proposal  in  any  Parliament  before 
1867.    All  the  bribes  of  Danby  or  of  Walpole  or  of 
Pelham,  all  the  bullying  of  the  Tudors,  all  the  lobbying 
of  George  III.,  would  have  been  powerless  to  secure  it  in 
the  most  corrupt  or  the  most  servile  days  of  the  ancient 
House  of  Commons.    And  no  fact  is  more  patent  and  un- 
deniable than  that  this  large  majority  does  not  in  any  but  a 


small  fraction  of  its  constituents  represent  the  honest  opinion 
of  the  individuals  composing  it.    The  Parnellites,  no  doubt, 
were  sincere ;  they  hope  to  sweep  the  board  at  the  next 
Irish  election  by  the  help  of  the  Bill.    Mr.  Gladstone  was 
sincere;  he  always  is.     Mr.  Chamberlain  certainly,  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  probably,  would  subscribe  everything 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  have  said  and  voted  for  it, 
because  what  those  opponents  fear  they  themselves  hope! 
The  still  insignificant  minority  who  honestly  agree  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  sincere  like- 
wise. The  Dissenters  among  them  hope  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Church,  the  ultra- Radicals  for  the  destruction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  semi-Socialists  for  the  upsetting  of  the 
theory  of  private  property,  the  crotcheteers  of  all  sorts 
for  the  legislative  accomplishment  of  their  crotchets  by 
means  of  a  Parliament  weakened  and  degraded  in  its  com- 
position.   But,  after  allowing  the  amplest  margin  for  these 
persons,  who  were  rightly  to  be  found  in  the  lobby,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  remainder?     The  majority  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  considerable  majority  of  their  unofficial 
followers,  have,  and  are  known  to  have,  no  genuine  desire 
for  reform.    They  think  that  it  may  strengthen  their  party  : 
they  know  that  they  are  weak  without  the  stronger  spirits 
who  are  really  anxious  for  it ;  thev  hope  that  it  may  enable 
them  to  go  to  a  rather  doubtful  country  with  the  claim  of 
generous  benefactors.    But,  if  any  one  says  that  Lord 
Hartington  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Childers 
and  Sir  Henry  James  himself  really  think  that  they  them- 
selves have  any  but  a  legal  right  to  vote,  much  more  that 
they  really  think  other  people  have  any  but  a  legal  right  to 
vote,  a  generous  opponent  must  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  men 
so  maligned.    They  and  their  followers  are  the  fanfarons  of 
an  imbecility  with  which  they  are  not  fairly  chargeable. 

In  such  a  debate  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen  makes  a 
pleasant  exception  to  the  delusion  or  the  dishonesty  which 
has  distinguished  one  side,  and  to  the  faint-heartedness  and 
inadequacy  which,  with  some  honourable  exceptions,  has 
been  too  evident  on  the  other.    It  is  the  more  satisfactory 
in  that  Mr.  Goschen  up  to  a  very  recent  period  was,  from 
Ins  own  confession,  suspected  of  having  weak  knees  The 
brilliant  and  remarkable  peroration  of  his  speech  announced, 
it  may  be  hoped  finally,  his  adherence  to  a  theory  of  poli- 
tics which  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  to  him,  and 
which  up  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  very  slow  to 
accept.     It  is  not  necessary   to  examine   in  detail  his 
arguments  against  the  Bill  itself;  for  they  are  identical 
with  what  has  been  again  and  again  urged  here.  But 
his  protest  against  swimming  with  the  stream  does  de- 
serve some  mention,  for  in  it  is  the  secret  of  all  political 
well-doing     In  reference  to  everything  mischievous  which 
has  been  done  in  politics  for  the  last  half-century,  and 
m  reference  to  this  particular  mischief  more  than  to  any 
other,  it  has  been  argued,  "It  is  inevitable;  the  thin-  will 
„  Ct7?  %°T;  or  !ater;  wha*  *  the  good  of  fighting  against 
J**^  ^"t  for  this  argument  it  may  be  fearlessly  asserted 
that  the  majority  of  Monday  would  have  been  a  majority 
of  equal  or  greater  magnitude  the  other  way.    And  yet  the 
argument  is  not  true;  it  is  not  even  speciously  false/There 
is  in  politics  nothing  inevitable  but  what  seems  so  ;  there  is 
no  motto  so  universally  applicable  to  the  statesman  as  ausus 
vana  contendere     No  doubt  when  the  forces  available  for 
resistance  have  been  fooled  and  frittered  away,  when  the 
measure  of  mistakes  has  been  filled  up,  and  when  men 
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progress  may  have  been  made  towards  it.    If  the  utter 
weakness  of  Sir  Henry  James's  reply  had  not  been  abun- 
dantly manifest  elsewhere,  it  would  have  been  manifest  in 
his  use  of  the  well-known  gag  of  Radical  orators,  the  cliche 
which  is  kept  to  fill  vacant  places  in  Radical  newspaper 
articles,  about  "  mistrusting  the  people."    Mistrust  implies 
ignorance,  and  opponents  of  democracy  cannot  mistrust 
what,  on  the  contrary,  they  know  certainly  and  fully.  In 
a  different  sense,  no  doubt,  to  the  original  "  I  will  be 
"evil-minded  to  the  Demos"  is  the  resolution  of  nearly 
every  capable  student  of  politics  who  decides  on  his  party 
without  thought  of  self-interest  or  fear  of  consequences.  It 
is  to  this  principle  (not,  as  in  the  too  famous  oath  just 
quoted,  the  result  of  partisan  jealousy  and  rivalry,  but  the 
result  of  experience  and  observation  of  the  whole  recorded 
history  of  mankind)  that  Mr.  Goschen  in  effect  proclaimed 
his  adherence,  and  in  so  doing  he  at  once  rescued  himself 
from  the  effacement  which  falls  on  every  politician  who  allows 
himself  to  be  dragged  in  the  wake  of  a  policy  he  disapproves, 
and  held  out  the  hope  of  valuable  service  in  the  future.  The 
vote  of  Monday  is  no  doubt  a  misfortune,  though  it  is 
very  far  from  decisive  even  of  the  particular  question  at 
issue.    It  may  make  the  battle  of  good  government  and  oi 
social  order  more  difficult  to  fight,  and  may  strengthen  the 
armies  of  the  aliens.    But  it  simply  makes  more  incumbent 
on  every  reasonable  Englishman  the  duty  of  taking  a  side, 
and  taking  the  right  side,  of  fighting,  if  not  in  this  trench, 
in  the  next,  and  so  on,  as  long  as  there  is  any  fight  left  in 
him.    The  doctrine  of  swimming  with  the  stream,  and  the 
corollary  of  that  doctrine  which  lays  down  that  the  man 
who  has  swum  with  the  stream  must  always  have  been 
right,  and  that  defeat  in  fact  is  equivalent  to  defeat  in  logic 
and  in  morals,  are  the  curse  of  modern  politics,  and  it  is 
something  that  at  least  one  voice  should  have  been  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  proclaim  the  fact. 


MUNICIPAL  REVOLUTION. 

IT  was  not  Sir  William  Harcourt's  fault  that  his  Bill 
and  his  speech  contained  nothing  which  had  not  been 
foreseen.  Except  in  details,  which  are  indeed  not  unim- 
portant, the  Municipal  Bill  in  its  main  enactments  possesses 
the  simplicity  which  usually  belongs  to  revolutionary  legis- 
lation. Sir  W.  Harcourt  amused  himself  and  gratified  his 
scholar-like  instincts  by  dwelling  on  the  elaborate  fiction 
that  he  was  building  on  ancient  foundations,  and  only 
adapting  the  ancient  corporate  system  to  modern  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  that  he  really  provides  for  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  Corporation  ;  but  in  truth  the  only  remnant  of  the 
original  fabric  will  consist  of  the  surviving  Aldermen,  cf  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  of  the  selected  Common 
Councilmen,  who  are  to  be  in  the  first  instance  personally 
exempted  from  the  general  process  of  abolition.  As  they 
gradually  disappear,  the  connexion  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  will  be  finally  dissolved,  and  a  vast  organization  of 
an  entirely  new  and  absolutely  democratic  character  will  be 
substituted  for  the  conservative  Corporation,  for  the  non- 
political  Vestries,  and  for  the  busy  and  unostentatious  Board 
of  Works  which  they  elect.  It  is  because  the  character  of  the 
Government  scheme  was  confidently  anticipated  that  all  the 
support  which  it  has  received  is  furnished  by  Radical  Asso- 
ciations on  grounds  of  party  expediency.  Until  the  Caucuses 
were  set  in  motion  there  was  no  symptom  or  pretence  of 
popular  approval ;  and  those  who  now  favour  the  scheme 
on  municipal  or  administrative  grounds  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  or  rather  by  scores.  In  supposing  that  either  friends 
or  opponents  will  care  for  the  preservation  of  a  few  names  or 
titles,  Sir  William  Harcourt  estimates  too  highly  the  im- 
agination or  the  credulity  of  the  population  for  which  he 
proposes  to  legislate.  A  Lord  Mayor,  elected  perhaps  in  a 
time  of  political  agitation  by  a  party  majority,  will  resemble 
Mr.  Fowler  and  his  predecessors  only  as  the  so-called  King- 
Archon  corresponded  to  the  primeval  Athenian  Prince  from 
whom  he  inherited  his  designation. 

Every  local  authority  in  London  will  be  summarily 
swept  away;  and,  when  the  Minister  boasts  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  Corporation  will  be  carefully  preserved,  he 
means  that  they  will  be  transferred  to  an  entirely  new  body 
of  owners.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  down  an  old  house,  and 
to  build  a  new  one  in  its  place,  than  to  remodel  and  enlarge 
an  existing  residence.  When  the  owner  has  determined  on 
total  reconstruction,  the  architect's  ingenious  preservation  of  a 
chimney  here  and  an  oriel  window  there  is  an  insignificant 


detail.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  DistrictCouncil 
will  represent  the  Vestries,  though  with  greatly  diminished 
powers;  but,  unless  the  present  graduated  scale  of  voting 
is  maintained,  the  character  of  the  local  governing  bodies- 
will  be  fundamentally  altered.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  in  his  opening  speech 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  subject;  but  Mr.  Eirth  ex- 
plains that,  as  might  be  expected,  the  District  Councils, 
like  the  central  assembly,  will  be  chosen  by  uniform 
household  suffrage.  A  reference  to  the  School  Board 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  quarters  understood  to  imply 
an  intention  of  electing  the  Common  Council  by  the 
cumulative  method;  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  in  this  respect  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  will  be  extended  to  London.  The 
present  districts  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
will  in  the  first  instance  be  converted  into  wards  ; 
and  _  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  new  Corporation  will  not 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  redistributing  the  elec- 
toral divisions.  No  such  license  is  allowed  to  any  other 
municipal  corporation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
it  were  conceded,  it  would  be  used  for  party  purposes. 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  may  perhaps  have  been  misunderstood 
when  he  was  supposed  to  announce  that  the  Corporation 
would  be  allowed  to  annex  at  its  discretion  outlying 
districts.  There  is  no  more  common  subject  of  dispute  than 
the  question  whether  additional  districts  shall  be  included 
for  municipal  purposes  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  The 
suburban  residents  always  strenuously  oppose  measures 
which  involve  an  increase  of  local  taxation,  and  which 
indeed  are  promoted  by  the  central  body  for  that  very 
reason.  At  present  the  determination  of  such  disputes 
rests  with  Parliamentary  Committees ;  and  it  ought 
assuredly  not  to  be  entrusted  to  one  of  the  litigating 
parties. 

With  the  gravest  objection  to  the  proposed  change  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  was,  for  rhetorical  purposes,  well  advised  in 
dealing  lightly.    It  had,  he  allowed,  been  contended  that 
a  body  representing  a  seventh  part  of  the  popidation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  deriving  its  authority  from  a  widely- 
extended   franchise,  might   in   certain    contingencies  be 
dangerous  to  the  national  Legislature  and  Government. 
The  only  answer  which  he  vouchsafed  to  an  objection  which 
is  certainly  serious,  if  it  is  well  founded,  was  to  the  effect 
that  some  alarmists  had  neai-ly  thirty  years  ago  apprehended 
similar  dangers  from  the  institution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.    The  distinction  between  representatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  and  a  small  Board  returned 
on  grounds  of  personal  fitness  by  secondary  election  is 
sufficiently  obvious.    Sir  J.  Hogg  and  his  colleagues,  if 
they  should  suddenly  become  converted  into  a  gang  of 
political  agitators,  have  no  physical  force  at  their  back.  A 
Lord  Mayor  and  Council  returned  by  a  Radical  Caucus  would 
have  neither  the  merits  nor  the  disabilities  of  the  actual 
Board  of  Works  or  of  the  present  Corporation.  It  is  not  an 
immaterial  consideration  that  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
municipal  elections  turn  of  late  years  more  and  more  on  poli- 
tical issues.    Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  have  suc- 
ceeded in  condemning  to  municipal  excommunication  at 
least  half  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham.   The  pestilent  race  of  wire-pulling  agitators  will  not 
fail  to  descend  in  swarms  on  the  vast  constituency  of  Sir 
W.  Harcourt's  light-hearted  creation.    If  he  had  wished 
to  illustrate  by  precedent  and  analogy  the  political  ten- 
dencies of  a  gigantic  municipality,  he  might  have  noticed 
the  late  debates  in  the  French  Legislature  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Paris  Commune.    That  body, 
representing  half  the  numbers  of  the  population  of  London, 
is  a  constant  source  of  alarm  and  disturbance  to  the  Repub- 
lican Government  and  to  both  Chambers.     Its  usurpa- 
tions are  constantly  checked  by  the  proper  authorities ;  but 
Ministers  and  majorities  nevertheless  court  its  favour  in 
defiance  of  their  own  convictions.    The  Senate  has  within 
the  cm-rent  week  thrown  out  a  Bill  which  had  passed  the 
Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  mode  of  election, 
so  as  to  exclude  from  the  Municipal  Council  a  handful  of 
Conservatives. 

The  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  relate  to  gas  and  water 
can  scarcely  be  collected  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  speech. 
He  was  understood  to  state  that  the  new  Corporation  would 
be  required  either  to  purchase  or  to  regulate  the  gas  and 
water  undertakings  in  the  metropolis.  The  systems  a.  d 
their  administration  are  already  regulated  by  law  ;  and  it 
would  be  flagrantly  unjust,  first  to  depreciate  their  value 
by  new  regulations,  and  then   to   effect   a  compulsory 
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purchase.  The  City  Corporation  has  perhaps  by  this  time 
recognized  the  flagrant  impropriety  of  its  recent  attempt  to 
confiscate  the  whole  or  part  of  the  property  of  the  Com- 
panies, and  especially  the  landed  estate  of  the  New  River 
Company.  Its  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  City  will 
consequently  be  weakened  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
abortive  effort  may  not  be  distorted  into  a  precedent. 
The  differences  between  the  Companies  and  the  pre- 
sent or  future  authorities  of  the  metropolis  will  be  most 
effectually  settled  by  purchase  of  the  undertakings  ;  but 
grievous  injustice  will  be  caused  if  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tion or  arbitration  is  not  that  of  their  Parliamentary 
rights.  The  shareholders  have  invested  their  money  on  the 
faith  of  contracts  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  Companies  are  not  guaranteed 
against  competing  enterprises  by  other  private  capitalists ; 
but  any  attempt  to  employ  corporate  funds  for  such  a  pur- 
pose would  be  a  deliberate  reversal  of  the  uniform  practice 
of  Parliament.  They  have,  indeed,  to  fear  not  competition, 
but  a  threat  of  competition.  Alternative  supplies  are 
wholly  imaginary. 

Although  the   Government   can  rely   on   its  faithful 
majority  to  vote  for  the  Municipality  Bill,  or  any  other 
measure  which  it  may  propose,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  passed  in  the  present  Session.    No  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  tone  and  manner  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
lucid  statement ;  but  he  is  probably  aware  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  task  lies  before  him.    When  the  next 
stage  of  the   Bill  is  reached,  it   may   perhaps  appear 
that    the    only    metropolitan    supporters   of    the  new 
scheme  are  the  political  Clubs  which  hope  to  apply  the 
new  machinery  to  their  own  purposes.    The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  referred  the  Bill  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  with  instructions  to  convene 
a  Conference  of  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  to  con- 
sider the  Government  proposals.    If  it  should  appear  that 
the  local  administrative  bodies  are  on  one  side  and  the 
parochial  caucuses  on  the  other,  public  opinion  will  not 
follow  the  guidance  of  obscure  demagogues.  It  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  under  the  present  law  property  is  unduly 
represented  through  the  plurality  of  votes  allowed  to  the 
larger  ratepayers;  but  the  privilege  is  entirely  just  and 
reasonable,  and  the  Vestries,  if  they  agree  on  one  side  with 
their  constituents,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Board  of  Works, 
may  offer  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Bill.  The  pessimism 
of  Sir  William  HARCOURT'srecentassertion  that  all  legislation 
had  become  impossible  was  perhaps  exaggerated,  but  he  was 
probably  thinking  at  the  time  of  the  prospects  of  success  in 
his  own  special  department.    Some  of  the  proposed  enact- 
ments which  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in  his  speech 
will  provoke   serious   criticism   and   perhaps  formidable 
opposition.    It  is,  for  instance,  wholly  unnecessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  new  Corporation  the  control  of  the  local  City 
Police.    Mr.  Firth,  who  may  possibly  in  this  matter  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  has  already  announced 
that  the  police  administration  is  only  temporarily  withheld 
from  the  new  Municipality.    The  maintenance  of  a  separate 
police  force,  which  will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  City 
seems  suspicious  of  a  serious  danger.  ' 


PRIVATE  WHIPS. 


rpHERE  is  a  well-known  character  who  remarks  that 
i*M  a  veiT  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law  to  a  highly 
magnificent  three-tailed  Bashaw.  It  would  appear  from 
the  facts  which  transpired,  as  the  police  reports  have  it 
in  the  course  of  the  little  fantasia  called  a  question  of 
Privilege,  at  the  beginning  of  Tuesday  night's  proceedings 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  is  a  very  fine  thin- 
to  be  the  son  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  particularly  when 
you  happen  to  be  a  lawyer.  At  least  Mr.  Dodds,  junior, 
would  seem  to  have  cause  to  be  well  pleased  that  he  is  son  to 
the  honourab  e  member  for  Stockton.  This  gentleman  is 
solicitor  for  the  Stockton  Carrs  Railway  Bill  In  his  cha- 
racter of  member  for  Stockton  Mr.  Dodds,  senior,  is  naturally 
anxious  to  promote  a  measure  which  will  be  an  immense 
benefit  to  his  constituents.  It  is  a  universal  experience  that 
new  railways^ are  always  going  to  be  an  immense  benefit  to 
somebody  But,  in  spite  of  its  merits,  this  Bill  is  opposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Lowther  ;  whereupon  a  circular  is  sent  round  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Liberal  party  by  Mr.  Dodds,  senior 
which  is  such  a  masterpiece  in  its  way  that  it  deserves 
quotation  in  full.  It  issued  appropriately  enough  from 
the  Reform  Club,  and  is  headed  "The  Stockton  Carrs 


"  Railway  Bill."     It  proceeds  as  follows  :— "  This  Bill 
stands  for  third  reading  on  Monday  next ;  but  Mr.  James 
"  Lowther,  M.P.,  has  given  notice  of  opposition  to  it. 
"  In  consequence,  the  third  reading  is  fixed  for  Tuesday 
"  ?ext  at  2  P-M-    My  son  is  solicitor  for  the  Bill,  and 
"I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to   carry  the  third  read- 
"  mS  of  the  Bill,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Lowther's  opposi- 
"  tion  to  it.    May  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  very 
"  great  personal  favour  of  attending  the  House  on  Tuesday 
"  next  precisely  at  the  hour  named,  and  support  the  third 
"  reading.    Hoping  very  earnestly  for  your  response,  I  am, 
"  yours  faithfully,  Joseph   Dodds."    It  must  be  highly 
agreeable  to  a  solicitor  who  has  Parliamentary  business  to 
know  that  a  circular  of  this  kind  is  going  about.  Such 
things  have  a  knack  of  coming  into  the  hands  of  clients 
who  are  interested  in  private  Bills,  and  are  calculated  to 
show  them  where  they  can  find  a  lawyer  who  will  be  able 
to  manage  their  affairs  for  them  to  advantage.  Unluckily, 
the  devil,  who  does  not  always  sleep,  took  care  that  the 
attention  of  the  wrong  person  should  be  called  to  this  docu- 
ment.   Mr.  J.  Lowther  learned  that  it  was  being  handed 
about,  and  got  possession  of  a  copy.    When,  therefore,  by 
one  of  several  curious  coincidences  which  have  happened  in 
this  business,  the  member  for  Stockton,  who  had  been  so 
eager  to  push  the  Bill,  rose  to  propose  its  postponement, 
Mr.  Lowther  also  rose  "  to  a  point  of  order."    He  called 
the  attention  of  the  Speaker  to  the  circular  and  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  and  asked  whether  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  be 
allowed. 

In  the  course  of  a  rather  rambling  discussion  the  House 
got  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  circular's  history. 
It  was  a  pure  accident  that  father  and  son  happened 
to  be  interested  in  the  same  Bill.    If  the  railway  pro- 
moters chose  Mr.  Dodds,  junior,  to  be  their  solicitor, 
that  was  because  they  had  confidence  in  his  abilities' 
and  not  at  all  because  they  thought  father  and  son  were 
partners,  and  likely  to  play  into  one  another's  hands.  It 
never  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  member  for  Stockton 
and  his  son  that  there  could  be  any  such  motive  at  work. 
This  remarkable  simplicity  of  character  was  further  shown 
by  Mr.  Dodds,  senior,  in  the  preparation  of  his  circular.  He 
was  so  suddenly  called  away  on  important  business  that  he 
could  not  finish  his  brief  whip  for  himself,  and  so  he  left 
it  to  be  finished  by  an  agent,  but  took  care  to  leave  it 
ready  signed.    The  agent  inserted  that  curious  little  pas- 
sage about  "  my  son,"  and  Mr.  Dodds  found  it  circu- 
lating widely  on  his  return  to  London.    It  does  seem  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  member  for  Stockton  that  the 
wording  was  not  judicious.    He  even  observed  to  his  son 
that  he  wished  another  formula  had  been  chosen  ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter.    In  the  course  of  Tuesday  afternoon 
he  must  have  regretted  that  he  had  not  exercised  a  little 
more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  shown  a  little  less 
of  the  innocence  of  the  dove.    It  must  be  painful  to  the 
most  humble-minded  and  candid  of  men  to  have  to  save 
his  reputation  for  probity  by  sacrificing  all  pretensions  to 
common  sense.    And  that  was  the  unfortunate  dilemma  in 
which  Mr.  Dodds  found  himself.    He  had  to  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  to  believe  that  he  had  never  seen  what  must 
have  been  obvious  to  any  man  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
allowed  his  signature  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  very  com- 
promising statements  of  his  foolish  agent. 

The  most  rigid  moralist  will  hardly  feel  any  regret  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  unable  to  visit 
Mr.  Dodds  with  any  direct  penalty.  It  was  enough  that 
he  had  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  a  very  silly  way 
for  a  very  silly  offence.  Indeed,  the  rigid  moralist  has  no 
particular  call  to  concern  himself  with  the  whole  affair. 
When  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  insisted  that  the  member 
for  Stockton's  puff  of  his  son  was  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  an  open  avowal  of  a  corrupt  motive,  he  was  only  indulging 
in  an  exaggeration  pardonable  in  a  debater  who  sees  a  chance 
of  punishing  a  political  opponent.  Members  who  promote 
measures  because  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  them  are 
wise  enough  not  to  say  so  in  circulars.  If  Mr.  Dodds— we 
only  suppose  such  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  illustration— had 
been  pushing  the  Stockton  Railway  Dill  because  he  expected 
to  make  10,000/.  by  it,  he  would  also  have  been  shrewd 
enough  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  compromised  in  any  way. 
The  severe  moral  tone  was  almost  as  much  out  of  place  as 
the  laboured  joviality  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  It  was  none 
the  less  discreditable  to  the  majority  of  the  House  that  it 
was  under  the  necessity  of  shirking  the  real  issue.  A  very 
considerable  number,  at  least,  of  the  Liberal  members  must 
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have  received  the  circular,  with  its  ridiculous  paternal 
appeal,  and  thus  were  prepared  to  give  the  Bill  a  helping 
hand.    They  had  the  pleasure  of  having  to  listen  to  Mr. 
IIealy  when  he  told  them  that  they  had  come  down  in 
consequence  of  the  whip,  and  could  scarcely,  with  any 
decency,  vote  it  a  gross  breach  of  privilege  because  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  other  side.   To  be  told  they  had 
misbehaved  by  Mr.  Healy,  and  to  know  that  he  was  right, 
was  as  humiliating  a  rebuke  as  the  lax  members  could  well 
have  received.   The  whole  practice  of  sending  round  private 
whips  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  it  is  well  that  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  it.    It  does  not  in 
the  least  imply  corruption  of  the  baser  sort,  but  it  helps 
towards  the  formation  of  cliques  for  the  promotion  of 
little  local  schemes.    Members  are  under  a  continual  temp- 
tation to  further  the  undertakings  of  influential  people 
among  their  constituents,  and  when  they  ask  the  help 
of  their  colleagues,  it  is  on  the  implied  condition  that 
it  is  to  be  paid  in  kind.    The  interest  of  little  local 
friendships  and  personal  relationships  is  served  in  the  same 
way.     Every  letter  written  by  one  member  to  another 
asking  him  to  come  down  and  vote  for  a  private  Bill  con- 
tains an  implied  bargain,  unless,  which  is  not  a  probable 
opinion,  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  type  of  human 
nature   peculiar  to  itself.     Mr.  Dodds's  little  folly  has 
created  a  scandal  because,  by  a  timely  slip  of  somebody's 
pen,  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  stated  for  once  in  a 
way  in  plain  English.    There  was  no  considerable  danger 
that  it  would  be  erected  into  a  precedent ;  for,  whatever 
may  happen  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  scarcely  be 
so  wholly  destitute  of  a  sense  of  the  absurd  that  many 
members  will  care  to  repeat  his  mistake.   If  the  House  ever 
becomes  corrupt,  it  will  develop  a  cautious  unwillingness 
to  use  pen  and  ink.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  wish  that 
the  House  should  record  its  disapproval  of  this  abuse  of  a 
bad  practice  could  not,  unfortunately,  be  technically  satisfied. 
Practically,  however,  though  in  a  pusillanimous  way,  it  did 
what  he  rightly  held  was  its  duty.    Mr.  Dodds  was  not 
censured,  but  the  majority  of  his  party  helped  to  force  him 
to  apologize  for  an  action  which  they  had  treated  as  innocent 
till  the  Opposition  heard  of  it.    They  then,  having  cleared 
their  consciences,  saved  him  from  being  declared  guilty 
of  breach  of  privilege.    Members  will  in  future  probably 
take  care  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  scapegoats  in  such  an 
ignominious  fashion,  and  when  they  send  round  private 
whips  they  will  at  least  occasionally  have  an  uneasy  feelin°- 
that  they  are  even  as  the  member  for  Stockton. 


EGYPT. 


rr,HE  Ministerial  difficulties  at  Cairo,  of  which  the 
J-  Government  have  no  information  but  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows  all  about,  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways. 
They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  result  of  the  blunder- 
ing of  the  English  Ministry,  and  they  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  latest  effort  of  an  unwearied  and  beneficent  fortune  to 
give  England  an  opportunity  of  repairing  those  blunders. 
Into  the  question  of  merits  as  between  Nubar  Pasha  and 
Mr  Clifford  Lloyd  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  at 
great  length.  It  is  antecedently  probable  that  the  Armenian 
Minister  has  been  rather  too  diplomatic,  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
official  not  quite  diplomatic  enough.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  were  both  in  essentially  false  positions,  the  immediate 
and  particular  cause  of  their  falling  out,  even  if  they  did 
fall  out,  is  not  worth  examination.  Nobody  can  claim 
the  credit  of  prophesying  the  failure  of  the  extraordinary 
system,  or  want  of  system,  of  Anglo-Egyptian  administra- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  no  single  soul,  except  per- 
haps Mr.  Gladstone,  has  ever  thought  that  it  could  do  any- 
thing but  fail.  A  Ministry  notoriously  destitute  of  the 
support  which  can  only  be  derived  either  from  popular  cr00d 
will  or  from  the  unhesitating  backing  of  a  strono-  ruler  has 
the  nominal  control  of  a  complicated  Administration  com- 
posed of  three  different  parts.  The  Turco- Egyptian  part  has 
no  other  aim  but  to  do  very  little,  and  to  make  what  can  be 
made  in  the  way  of  honesty  or  perhaps  a  little  out  of  it. 
ihe  English  part,  with  the  best  intentions  mainly,  is  bent 
on  reforms  in  which  there  is  no  system,  which  are  in  great 
degree  imsuited  to  the  country,  and  which  are  not  pressed 
by  the  only  Power  which  is  in  a  position  to  press  them, 
fl^r  ir  Wi3HS  S?r  n°thinS  but  a  demonstration  of 
pait  so  full  of  vice,  the  whole  were  to  be  in  any  sen-e  "a 


Paradise,  Mandeville's  original  paradox  would  sink  into 

nothingness  beside  this. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Nubar's  real  or  affected  re- 
calcitrance does  give  the  Government  something  like  a  new 
start.    They  have  tried  the  plan  of  paternal  advice  and 
assistance  in  yet  another  phase  since  they  ordered  Cherif 
out  of  office,  and  they  have  met  with  another  complete 
failure.    If  they  are  prepared  to  clear  out  of  Egypt,  bag 
and  baggage,  to  the  delight  of  the  Pashas  and  of  M.  Camille 
Ba*rere,  they  can  of  course  do  so,  provided  the  English 
public  will  Jet  them..    But,  if  they  do  not,  they  have  a  fresh 
and  fair  opportunity  of  doing  what  they  ought  to  have  done 
nearly  two  years  ago,  and  of  Anglicizing,  if  only  for  a  time, 
the  whole  Government  of  Egypt  from  the  Prime  Minister 
downwards.    They  need  not  annex,  they  need  not  even 
protect,  they  need  simply  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide 
them,  and  leave  France  to  her  own  devices.  Egyptian  officials 
nominally  unassisted  having  brought  the  country  to  the  events 
of  the  summer  of  1882,  and  Egyptian  officials  assisted  after 
the  recent  fashion  having  further  brought  it  to  its  present 
deadlock,  it  only  remains  to  try  what  English  officials  with 
their  elbows  free  can  do.     The  plan  of  the  masterful 
Resident,  under  any  pretty  name  that  may  be  preferred,  is 
now  the  sole  alternative  to  absolute  abandonment  or  to  a 
prolongation  of  a  policy  which  is  inflicting  intolerable  hard- 
ship on  Egypt,  and  is  making  England  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  civilized  world.    Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  will  hardly  make  abandonment 
more  palatable  to  Englishmen.    For  whoso  holds  Egypt 
holds   the  Canal,   and   the  strong  and  capable  native 
Government  to  hold  Egypt  exists  only  in  Mr.  Blunt's 
imagination.     It  is   true   that   the   very   same  infatu- 
ation which  has  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass  may  keep 
them  there,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  success  in  the  case 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  harden 
his  heart,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  salutary  check  of 
Parliamentary  inquiries  for  the  next  fortnight  is  specially 
inconvenient.    There  is  also  the  danger,  which  seems  prob- 
able from   the  latest  news,  that  Nubar  may  be  good- 
natured  enough,  or  scheming  enough,  or  desirous  enough 
of  even  the  simulacrum  of  power,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
coaxed  into  some  modus  vivendi.     That  is  to  say,  the 
present  opportunity  may  be  lost,  but  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  sudden  and  total  withdrawal,  which  after  the  recent 
waste  of  blood  and  money  in  the  Soudan  is  improbable)  it 
must  recur     Without  a  considerable  admixture  of  English 
officials  no  reform  can  be  introduced  into  Egyptian  ad- 
ministration at  all ;  with  such  an  admixture,  unless  the 
English  officials  are  supreme,  the  present  friction  is  certain 
to  manifest  itself  again.     These  propositions  depend  for 
their  truth  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  nothing  in  art  or 
diplomacy  will  ever  keep  them  from  showing  that  dependence. 
The  sole  further  question  is  whether  the  English  people  will 
allow  their  Government  to  continue  playing  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  national  interests  after  the  fashion  of  which 
the  brouille  between  Nubar  Pasha  and  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  is  merely  a  significant  but  intrinsically  unimportant 
result  and  symptom. 

Meanwhile,  and  postponing  for  the  present  the  all- 
important  financial  question  (on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  of  last  week  and  the  remarkable  letter  in  the  Times 
signed  "  C."  have  not  unreasonably  raised  some  disquieting 
thoughts),  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Soudan  question  remains  unchanged.  In  fact,  the  success 
of  Monday  has  hardened  Mr.  Gladstone's  heart  already. 
It  may  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  rumour  to  which  currency 
was  given  immediately  after  the  rising  of  Parliament  by  a 
Ministerial  print  is  not  true.  The  extraordinary  baseness 
of  secretly  urging  General  Gordon  to  abandon  the  task  for 
which  he  was  sent  out,  and  his  undertaking  of  which  saved 
the  Government,  cannot  be  lightly  believed  of  any  English 
Ministry.  But  absolutely  nothing  is  being  done  to  realize 
the  hopes  which,  as  every  fresh  despatch  from  Khartoum 
shows,  are  entertained,  and  which,  much  more  than  Krupp 
guns  and  mutinous  Bashi-Bazouks,  enable  the  victim  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  political  necessities  to  hold  his  own.  It 
is  triumphantly  argued  that  the  force  beleaguering  Khar- 
toum is  not  very  large  or  formidable ;  but  the  fact  proves 
a  great  deal  too  much,  for  it  proves  the  complete  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  troops  on  his  side.  Otherwise  so 
slight  an  enemy  would  not  coop  him  up  in  the  city 
and  prevent  him  from  even  attempting  to  rescue  the 
outlying  garrisons.  Turn  from  Khartoum  to  Kassala, 
and  there  is  the  forlorn  spectacle  of  a  Governor  "  tele- 
"  graphing  daily  for  English  aid,"  which  he  is  as  likely  to 
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receive  as  he  is  to  receive  the  miraculous  reinforcement  of 
seventy  thousand  cavaliers  which  figures  in  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid.  The  extraordinary  contrast  between  the  apathy  shown 
towards  these  two  really  important  places,  and  the  waste  of 
English  blood  on  two  others  which  had  ceased  to  be  of  anv 
importance  at  all,  adds  to  the  long  list  of  incomprehensibles 
already  furnished  by  the  matter.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
not  in  the  least  perturbed.    He  refused  flatly  on  Tuesday 
to  give  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards   their   beleaguered  officer   at  Khartoum, 
declaring  that  the  demand  for  such  information  is  "  cal- 
culated to  bewilder  and  mislead."    It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  question  can  mislead  or  bewilder,  though 
an  answer  certainly  may ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  bicker 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  point  whether  his  own  answers 
have  or  have  not  these  two  characteristics.    Hardly  any 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  could  beany- 
thing  but  bewildering,  and  if  it  did  not  mislead,  it  would 
only  be  that,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  such  misleading 
is  hardly  possible.    The  state  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Government  mind  on  the  Egyptian  question  is  but  too 
evident,  and  the  causes  of  that  state,  if  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  their  relative  predominance,  are  all  easy  to  con- 
ceive.    Whether   personal   reluctance  to  adopt   a  bold 
policy,  or  fear  of  that  section  of  his  followers  who  would 
grumble  at  such  a  policy,  or  inability  to  steer  a  course 
through  diplomatic  difficulties,  has  the  upper  hand  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  thoughts  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.    But  all  men  see  the  results,  and  among  those  results 
the  most  evident  is  that  both  England  and  Egypt  suffer 
to  an  alarming  extent  from  the  bemused  condition  of 
Ministerial  brains  in  Downing   Street.     The  former  is 
exhibiting  herself,  not  as  she  has  done  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  as  the  readiest  nation  of  the  world  to 
accept  and  organize  the  windfalls  of  politics,  but  as  the 
slowest  and  clumsiest.     The  latter   is   kept  shivering 
on  the  brink  of  anarchy  and  bankruptcy.    Whatever  may 
bethought  of  the  real  motives  which  have  prompted  Nubar's 
recent  conduct,  bis  logical  position,  as  put  to  the  Times' 
Correspondent,  is  unanswerable.    "  If  you  want  a  dummy, 
"  you  do  not  want  me ;  if  you  want  me,  I  am  neither  dis- 
"  posed  nor  fitted  to  take  the  silent  hand."    And  it  must 
be  observed  that  Nubar,  with  characteristic  astuteness,  cuts 
away  beforehand  the  expedient  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  might  not  have  been  very  unlikely  to  adopt  of 
treating  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  as  Jonah.  For  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  expressly  declares  that  it  is  not  the  man 
but  the  system,  to  which  he  objects,  and  thus  renders  the 
argument  of  some  over-hasty  supporters  of  the  Government 
who  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Lloyd  for  having  smitten  anarchy 
in  Ireland,  of  none  effect.  Now  the  system  is  the  fine  flower 
and  carefully  trained  growth   of  Mr.  Gladstone's  best 
energies,  the  only  plan  he  has  been  able  to  devise  for  steer- 
ing between  abandonment  and  absorption.    This  and  the 
condition  of  Khartoum  is  an  awkward  state  of  things  for  a 
Government  to  take  its  holidays  upon,  even  when  it  has 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  wherewith  to  comfort 
itself. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  SOCIALISM. 

rriHE  uneasiness  which  has  been  caused  by  the  Socialist 
-L   agitation  finds  expression  in  several  articles  on  the 
subject  in  various  periodicals.     The  arguments  used  in 
support  of  audacious  projects  of  confiscation  would  deserve 
little  attention  if  they  were  addressed  to  the  reason  of  the 
general  community,  or  even  to  the  cupidity  of  a  powerless 
class;  but  Mr.  Henry  George  appeals  to  the  passions  of 
the  same  multitude  which  is  about  to  be  invested  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  supreme  and  irre- 
sponsible power.    The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  less 
important  than  the  fact  that  there  is  any  controversy  of 
the  kind.    The  fundamental  institution  which  has  existed 
from  the  first  beginning  of  civilized  society  becomes  per- 
ceptibly less  secure  from  the  moment  when  it  is  attacked 
and  defended  instead  of  being  taken  for  granted.  Wherever 
there  has  been  a  discussion  on  Communism,  Mr.  George 
has  shown   himself  utterly   incapable  of  answering  or 
understanding  the  most  obvious  objections  to  his  scheme  • 
but  in  publishing  with  impunity  proposals  for  promiscuous 
robbery,  he  has  weakened  the  moral  repugnance  which 
exercises  more  influence  over  ordinary  minds  than  intel- 
lectual conviction.    O'Donovan  Rossa  and  his  associates 
have  achieved  the  same  kind  of  success  in  their  kin- 
dred enterprise  of  apologizing  for  promiscuous  conspiracies 


to  murder  The  careless  multitude  is  too  ready  to  assume 
that  any  doctrine  which  is  openly  preached  must  admit 
of  some  kind  of  plausible  excuse.  That  it  is  wicked  to 
familiarize  the  popular  understanding  with  assassination 
and  robbery  occurs  only  to  those  who  are  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  capable  of  serious  reflection.  The  sophists  the 
fanatics  the  pedants,  and  the  adventurers  who  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  communist  agitation  have  not 
an  entire  monopoly  of  guilt.  Conductors  of  periodicals  and 
newspapers  who  have  affected  to  treat  the  missionaries  of 
the  new  faith  with  considerate  courtesy,  gentlemen  and 
scholars  who  have  not  been  ashamed  to  escort  Mr.  George 
to  the  platform,  share  the  blame  of  contributing  to  a 
possible  revolution  which  they  would  nevertheless°regard 
with  abhorrence. 

In  his  article  on  «  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  "  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  JQuke  of 
Argyll  notices  with  contemptuous  indignation  the  un- 
scrupulous levity  of  the  American  demagogue  and  his 
accomplices.    Mr.  George  borrowed  from  other  theorists 
the  absurd  theory  that  property  in  land  differs  from  any 
other  subject  of  private  ownership ;  but  of  late,  having 
been  pressed  with  cogent  demonstrations  of  the  falsehood 
of  his  fundamental  proposition,  he  admits  that  he  has 
become  a  convert  to  the  demand  for  indiscriminate  plunder. 
On  the  vague  pretext  that  one  generation  has  no  right 
to  bind  another,  he  now  proposes  to  repudiate  all  national 
and  corporate  debts.    It  is,  he  says,  nothing  to  him  that 
his  great-grandfather   may    have   contracted   to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  the  great-grandfather  of  the  public  credi- 
tor.   That  his  supposed  ancestor  received  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  and   that   he  may  perhaps  have  transmitted 
the  value  to  his  descendants,  appears  to  be  deemed  an 
irrelevant  consideration.    With  the  vast  sums  which  are 
due  from  Governments  to  those  who  have  trusted  in  their 
good  faith  all  other  securities  of  course  disappear.  The 
Council  of  the  Democratic  Federation  has  the  impudence 
to  denounce  as  fit  subjects  for  spoliation  those  who  have 
"  usurped  the  means  of  communication,"  being  no  other 
than  the  capitalists  who  have  constructed  the  railway  system 
at  an  expense  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  sterling. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  reason  why  personalty  should 
be  held  sacred  if  all  the  profits  of  land  can  be  legitimately 
appropriated  by  the  community ;  but  the  agitators  display 
shameless  dishonesty  in  first  pretending  that  land  has  a 
distinctive  character,  and  in  then  inferring  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence that  every  other  form  of  investment  necessarily 
shares  its  fete.    In  his  late  visit  to  Scotland  the  California!! 
demagogue  appears  to  have  reverted  to  his  original  doc- 
trines, probably  on  the  ground  which  some  theologians  have 
described  as  economy.    The  phrase  of  "  restoration  of  land  " 
to  those  who  had  never  possessed  it  is  perhaps  borrowed 
from  the  ironical  language  in  which  Nonconformist  ministers 
affec  t  to  "  liberate  "  the  clergy  from  their  position  and  their 
property. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  long  experience  as  an  improving 
landlord  enables  him  to  expose  with  great  effect  Mr.  George's 
ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  private  ownership.    Those  who  wish  to  study 
in  detail  the  administration  of  Highland  estates  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  Duke's  pamphlet  on  Crofts  and  Farms  in  the 
Hebrides,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  management 
during  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  an  island  estate. 
I  he  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  landed  property  in  England  and  Scotland  are 
almost  exclusively  political  and  social.    It  is  a  misfortune 
that  the  principal  representatives  of  landed  property  are 
numerically  weak  j  but  one  cause  of  accumulation  is  the 
economic  advantage  which  it  for  the  most  part  involves 
Great  landlords  are  the  most  liberal  improvers,  because  they 
can  best  afford  it.    The  Duke  of  Argyll  mentions  an 
English  estate  on  which  he  believes  that  two  millions 
sterling  have  been  invested  in  improvements  within  forty 
years.     Not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  outlay  would  have 
been  made  if  the  land  had  belonged  either  to  a  number 

0J  i     lPr°pne,t0rs  °r  to  the  State"    The  ^me  number 
ot  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  an  able  article  by  Mr 
George  Brodrick  on  « Democracy  and  Socialism  "  The" 
prophets  of  evil,  who  from  Tocqueville  downwards  have 
declared  that  the  progress  of  democracy  was  inevitable 
have  in  England,  mainly  through  the  selfish  dishonesty 
Oi  statesmen,  been  thus  far  justified  by  the  result  Mr 
Brodrick  prophesies  still  more  safely  than  Tocqueville* 
because  the  warnings  of  the  oracle  are  in  great  measure 
accomplished.    He  now  endeavours  with  imperfect  success 
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to  persuade  himself  and  his  readers  that  the  new  rulers 
will  exert  their  power  with  moderation  and  justice,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  Democracy  is  not  necessarily  or  logically 
followed  by  Socialism.  The  proposition  is  true  in  the  case  of 
a  landowning  democracy  such  as  that  of  France  or  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  certain  that  the  chimera  of  land- 
nationalization  could  not  be  permanent,  though  a  single 
violent  transfer  of  property  might  possibly  be  once  for  all 
effected.  The  actual  occupiers,  when  they  were  numerous 
enough,  would  set  the  State  at  defiance ;  but  it  might  be 
more  possible  in  the  first  instance  to  perpetrate  robbery 
in  the  name  of  the  State  than  for  the  benefit  of  private 
claimants. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  continuation  of  a  former  argu- 
ment, published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Coming  Slavery,"  will  attract  the  attention 
of  many  others  as  well  as  of  his  disciples  in  philosophy. 
It  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  such  a  disputant  either 
ignorant  bigotry  or  paramount  devotion  to  established  in- 
stitutions. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  differs  from  many  pro- 
fessed economists,  and  from  some  practical  politicians,  not 
only  in  other  respects,  but  in  consistent  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  have  once  satisfied  his  understanding. 
Regarding  society  as  a  machine  which  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
self-acting,  he  is  not  prepared  to  approve  of  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  its  working  at  the  caprice  of  theorists  and 
partisans.  A  political  economy  which  can,  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  Minister,  be  summarily  relegated  to  Jupiter 
or  Saturn,  would  certainly  not  be  recognized  by  Mr. 
Spencer  as  a  science.  The  approaching  slavery  which  he 
deprecates  is  the  pretension  of  communities,  of  States,  and 
of  corporate  bodies  to  control  the  discretion  of  individual 
persons,  with  the  result  of  limiting  or  destroying  their 
independence.  He  illustrates  the  tendency  of  paternal  or 
philanthropic  legislation  by  the  results  as  they  still  re- 
main within  living  memory  of  the  Poor-law  fifty  years 
ago.  It  appears  that  he  has  a  special  knowledge  of  its 
■•it  -  ration  as  it  was  administered  by  a  country  vicar,  a  rela- 
tive of  his  own,  in  his  parish'  in  Buckinghamshire  before 
and  after  the  Act  of  1834.  It  is  well  known  that  in  one 
part  of  that  county  the  rates  had  become  equal  to  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  pauperized 
labourers  was  nevertheless  wretched.  The  new  Poor-law, 
among  other  beneficial  changes,  prohibited  the  application 
of  the  rates  as  a  supplement  to  wages.  Farmers,  until  they 
were  threatened  with  ruin,  had  favoured  the  practice,  be- 
cause other  ratepayers  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  their  workmen  ;  and  the  labourers  might  be 
excused  for  not  understanding  that  the  effect  of  the  subsidy 
was  to  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  point.  No  other  legislative 
measure  of  the  present  century  has  either  resulted  from  so 
courageous  a  faith  in  scientific  principle  or  produced  so  great  a 
material  improvement.  Lord  Brougham's  share  in  the  move- 
ment may  be  set  off  against  many  of  his  defects ;  and  Bishop 
Blomfield  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  disregard  of 
the  popular  fancy  that  a  typical  prelate  ought  to  be  a 
sentimental  simpleton.  Mr.  Senior  and  other  economists 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  measure  had  fortunately  not 
substituted  for  their  robust  faith  in  reason  and  common 
sense  the  modern  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  There  are,  per- 
haps, still  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country  wise  and 
honest  men  who,  like  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  are 
capable  of  discerning  the  true  interest  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live,  and  of  defying  temporary  unpopularity 
in  teaching  their  neighbours  to  rely  on  themselves ;  but 
political  changes,  and  especially  the  growth  of  democracy, 
tend  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  personal  independence ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  purposes  supposed  to 
be  advantageous  to  the  working  classes  reproduces  the 
anomaly  of  rates  in  aid  of  wages.  The  confiscation  once  for 
all  of  real  and  personal  property  is  Mr.  George's  reduction 
I  )  absurdity  of  a  growing  practice. 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  CARK. 

fjMIIE  Irish  race  must  not  suffer  its  fine  temper  to  be 
«-  irritated  if  people  attribute  most  anonymous  offences  to 
the  Celt.  At  home,  as  we  are  often  told,  the  Irish  are  the 
best-humoured  people  in  the  world,  when  neither  whisky, 
patriotism,  nor  true  religion  compel  them  to  break  their 
neighbours'  heads, "  card  "  their  neighbours'  daughters,  and 
bum  their  neighbours'  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
corrupted  by  intercourse  with  England   A,  -u'  mood,  like 


Sir  Launcelot's,  "  is  often  like  a  fiend  and  drives  "  them  to 
all  manner  of  excesses.  From  a  curious  little  work  lately 
published,  The  Wife-Beater  s  Manual,  we  learn  that  an 
enormous  j:>roportion  of  the  persons  who  thump  and  kick 
their  spouses  bear  Irish  patronymics.  If,  then,  the  mild, 
good-humoured  Celt  turns  into  the  domestic  bully  as  soon 
as  he  touches  our  soil,  we  cannot  wonder  if  his  genial  and 
gentle  nature  is  corrupted  in  other  respects. 

The  Irish  who  enjoy  the  liberty  of  prophesying  in  the 
United  States  are  constantly  assuring  us  that  they  will 
set,  not  London  alone,  but  England  in  a  blaze.  An  attempt 
has  this  week  been  made  to  ignite  a  corner  of  England — a 
remote  corner  it  is  true — the  village  of  Cark,  in  Lancashire. 
Are  we  to  be  blamed  if  we  incline  to  attribute  this  gallant 
feat  to  certain  of  the  school  of  the  New  York  prophets, 
certain  of  the  pupils  of  ''  the  old  man  truculent,"  Jeremiah 
Donovan  1  The  whole  performance,  or  rather  attempt,  has 
been  extremely  Hibernian.  First  an  effort  was  made  to 
ignite  different  houses  in  the  village  of  Cark  by  the  aid  of 
paraffin  oil.  The  essay  was  clumsy  and  bungling.  Success 
would  have  ruined  or  severely  incommoded  many  harmless 
poor  people,  and  might  have  destroyed  the  lives  of  old 
women  and  young  children.  To  be  clumsy  and  to  bungle, 
to  injure  the  working  classes,  among  whom  so  many  Irish 
emigrants  make  a  livelihood  which  their  native  bogs  do  not 
allow  them — these  are  marks  of  patriotic  Celtic  enterprise. 
In  the  explosions  on  the  Underground  Railway  only  poor 
people  were  cut  and  shaken.  The  chances  were  immensely 
against  catching  rich  or  important  people  in  the  train  at  the 
time  and  hour  when  the  infernal  machines  were  fired.  The 
plots  against  railway  cloak-rooms  were  equally  bungling  in 
execution  and  indiscriminate  in  murderous  aim.  The  object 
clearly  was  to  do  mischief,  no  matter  what,  with  safety ;  yet 
so  clumsy  were  the  conspirators,  and  so  stingy  where  pre- 
liminary expenses  had  to  be  met,  that  they  almost  totally 
failed.  The  same  "  notes  "  mark  the  gallant  enterprise  at 
Cark,  while  the  absence  of  anything  that  could  be  called  a 
motive  by  any  civilized  being  tends  still  more  to  fix  the 
blame  on  a  race  incapable  of  civilization. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  some  village  idiot  or 
barbarous  dolt  of  English  blood  has  some  sjnte  against 
people  connected  with  Cark,  and  does  not  care  how  he  gets 
his  revenge.  Stupid  malevolence  is  not  the  property  of  one 
people  alone,  however  remarkable  for  irrational  mischief. 
But  another  feature  in  this  business  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liarly Hibernian.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  a  land- 
owner in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cark,  and  patriotic  Irish- 
men, as  Mr.  Healy  has  shown  in  his  accustomed  way 
in  Parliament,  particularly  hate  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  is  notoriously  a  good  landlord,  and  therefore  a  detested 
exception  to  the  Irish  axiom  that  all  landlords  are  all 
that  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Henry  George  choose  to  call 
them.  To  loathe  the  exception  (which  other  reasoners 
would  believe  to  prove  the  rule)  is  a  mark  of  the  emotional 
Celtic  logic.  Again,  the  Irish  have  committed  the  greatest 
of  all  wrongs  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  One  of  the 
heroes  of  Nationalism,  as  Nationalism  is  understood  by 
advanced  patriots  of  the  Sheridan  and  Egan  type,  foully 
murdered  a  son  of  the  Duke's.  This  is  a  capital  reason  for 
hating  the  father.  Generous  people  would  feel  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  the  Duke's  name  should  be  sacred  from  the 
attacks  of  Irish  oratory.  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  has  shown 
in  words  how  emancipated  he  is  from  weak  scruples  of  this 
kind.  The  hatred  so  naturally  borne  to  the  house  of 
Devonshire  may  be  supposed  to  have  also  broken  out  in 
deeds.  Holker  Farm,  near  Cark,  and  near  Holker  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  has  been  set 
on  fire,  apparently  by  incendiaries.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing some  fishermen  in  Morecambe  Bay  saw  smoke  rising 
from  the  farm  buildings.  They  rowed  ashore;  part  of 
them  went  for  help  to  Cark,  part  to  Holker  Hall.  A 
fire-engine  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  Model  Farm,  and, 
though  much  grain  and  many  implements  were  burned, 
the  flames  Avere  finally  got  under.  Nobody  suffers  except 
the  insurance  office,  a  very  usual  result  of  fire-raising 
malevolence.  The  people  of  the  district  think  that  some 
detective  more  subtle  than  the  local  policeman  is  needed, 
and  it  would  probably  be  well  to  make  researches  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Barrow.  It  is  not  impossible,  of 
course,  that  Fenians  are  innocent  of  this  particular  offence, 
which  shows,  however,  all  the  clumsiness,  all  the  reckless- 
ness, and  all  the  rancour  of  their  i*evenges. 
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MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  THE  SHIPOWNERS. 
rpHE  story  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  seems  destined 

to  do  V6 Ien°rd  aS  a  perf6Ct  6XamPIe  of  h«w  not 
to  do  it.  Whole  stdl  in  process  of  being  framed  it  was 
made  the  excuse  for  an  infinite  amount  ofiiiSg.CS 
nft£  l£ dvertlS^the  beautiful  s^timents  of  the  President 

the  wav  oTt£  mtDE-  .Th6Sf  ma~res  for  smoothing 
the  way  of  the  Bill  met  with  just  as  much  success  as 
they  deserved     Nobody  who  was  not  officially  bound  to 
be  credulous  believed  in  the  childlike  candour  of  Mr 
Chamber^,  and  his  clumsily  qualified  abuse  o  the  Ship 
owners  served  to  aggravate  their  opposition  to  his  measure 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  no  agitation  could  L  tofc  up 

tre'mad  '  Thai  ^  °'  ^  &  ^  °f  COnc« 
Mi  (SBB Thathad  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  but 
Mi.  Chamberlain  contrived  to  do  it  in  the  most  ineffectual 
way.  Forgetting  the  well-known  dictum  that  n  ne^y  nine 
law-suits  out  of  a  hundred  are  due  to  the  tact  that 
People  come  to  understandings,  he  tried  to  settle  the  dispute 
in  that  way,  and,  moreover,  he  did  it  by  deputy 
Parker  Herschell  was  left  to  arrange  difficulties'  with 
the  shipowners.  They  talked  it  over  and  c «  to Tan 
understanding.  In  the  natural  course  of  thin  's-that  1 
in   about  forty-eight  hours-it  appeared  that  they  had 

the  iSolenT*11316  tWpgS-  Fhe  ^presentaJes  of 
SeBm  wIs  to  h  Ta  ™*y™d™  the  impression  that 
the  hull  was  to  be  withdrawn.    Mr.  Chamberlain  was  to 

r  ^lp  H  the  sblP°>v»ers,  was  to  be  brought 
m.  bir  i? arrer  Herschell  had  not  understood  that  tM, 
was  the  result  of  the  interview  at  all.  He  and  his  Mi 
tenaJ  client  had  only  intended  to  modify  the  Bill  The 
attempt  at  peace-making  has  ended,  as  such  thinS  usual  y 
do,  by  embittering  the  quarrel,  and  giving  both  sides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  mulual  accusations  of  butlin" 

for  tl^e;  lid"  I1  fS  SV*  H°USe  has  -P-aSd 
tor  the  Easter  holidays  before  the  first  step  has  been  taken 

ne.S\rtCaLW°Lk  °f  P"**  Bill.     The  opp* 


nents  arp   ™  ™  r-™"^  uie  run.    The  opp0. 

nents  are  no  nearer  agreement  than  they  were  two 
months  .ago.  At  the  very  end  of  the  firs/ d7vision  of 
the  Session  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  shipowners  have 

^  "trZ^''  Tlthe  °^reSult  they  have  Lit  d 
at  is  that  there  must  be  a  further  palaver  when  the 

House  meets  again  on  Monday  week.    By  wxy  of  further 

completion  of  the  existing  muddle,  it  appears  th a  he 

^powners  are  becoming  divided  against  tlfemsel ves  The 

Northern  ports  have  hastened  to  declare  that  they  will  not 

of  «irtStTarra^emef  ^  ^  ^e  repidnta 
WednesSv     ^f"*58  W\°  met  Chamberlain  on 

seem  to  &hafth^  P^8^.  mome^  the  position  would 
lnllnf  f^    p-  ,      ^a  lei>  shlPowners  insist  on  the  with- 

mTa  are  Mi  v' ^  M^  «*•  wholly  different 
measure— Mr.  -Norwood's  or  another.    Mr  Ciiambfrtatv 

OortTnt7  £  m°dify  draft'  Md  SOme  of 'tt  r  im 
but  ;\Pv  hip°Wn+erS  are  P^red  to  meet  him  halfway- 
but  they  have  not  contrived  to  settle  the  terms  of  their  com 

All  this  is  in  the  last  dejrree  discredits  Mp  +i 
..on  of  Mr.  Chambk^h  2  t^TbSin^  Tt 

t  his  Bdl  were  unacceptable  long  before  he  was  com 
to  surrender  them  under  th°e  pressure  of  Tear  As 
b  M,  be  has  been  compelled  to  make  concession  after 
oncession  in  a  helpless  flurry.    The  shipowneS howetr 

x  resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  his  personal 


offences  to  themselves  Thic 

factory  to  noSeSot  th*™'      V  really  be 

who  /ave  luySSSSS&fcT^  1  ^ 
as  lax  as  nossihlp  i  wishing  to  keep  the  law 

profuse  assertions  that  he  is  a  fail  mindpf  V  T RLA™  S 
persuasion  at  Just  what  the^are  wo^'  ^"£*££ 
insist  on  having  a  clear  preliminary  settlement of tl  r 
changes  to  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  an  1  theV  In  l  it 
very  foolish  if  they  remained  content  tvth  Sh  "  nl; 
standings  as  were  made  with  Sir  Farrer  Herschell It 
f  Ed?ap  thin*  t0  that  they  shall  be  aiowed 

ft  tut.  7„th  Wh01*  *  aS  if  -body^vas  interest  n 
it  but  themselves.    The  Bill  was  condemned,  not  because 

pretence  of  punishing  a  minority  of  evil-doers,  it  wou  d  have 

S  to  rnirrf  V  r°USed  Ml"'  Chamb™n  has  been  com- 
pelled to  modify  his  measure.  He  has  agreed  to  recast  the 
offensive  insurance  clauses,  and  with  proper  man^enie  t 
he  will  unquestionably  be  compelled  toLL  hTs  Si  wha 
it  professes  to  be-a  rod  for  the  backs  of  greedy  specu  ators 
By  standing  on  their  dignity  the  shipowners  wilfinfeS 
incur  the  odium  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  tW  «ff ■  i  Y 
The  fpplino-c  r,f  fi,^  i  •  s  1  cause  ot  these  oflenders. 
the  $  f  ^/^P0™  are  not  entitled  to  stand  in 

atirfv  2J rf01;m'  If  Mr-  Chamberlain  can 
satisfy  the  deputation  which  met  him  on  Wednesday  arid 
s  to  meet  him  again  after  the  recess,  it  will  be 
to  persuade  any  impartial  man  that  the  amended  Bill  I 
likely  to  do  serious  damage  to  British  shippiS  The 
members  of  this  body  were  representatives  oft  Com 
pames  and  Societies  which  form  a  very  importan  par t  ot 
the  shippmg  mdustry;  and  what  they  are  ready  to  accept 

No\Vh^n  p^ef 7  ?6  aPPr°Ved  ^  ^rliameit.  °  If  the 
iNoithern  ports  refuse  to  agree  to  the  compromise  thev  will 
run  a  serious  risk  of  convincing  the  world  that  theh •  baring 
»  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will  not  bear  lookinT W 
The  su,picl0n  would  be  unjust  as  regards  a  majority,°bu  it 
would  be  aroused  and  would  be  natural. 


BoilS  V   bringing  counter  accusations  against  the 
like l  v  ?n          '  aud+lnsisting  on  a  Select  Committee,  is  not 
hkely  to  serve  the  turn  of  the  more  violent  shipowners 
Government  officials  may  have  enforced  measures  of  pie 
caution  which  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  Parliament  L" 

S^uTiFw?  kTS'  Pr0foUnd1^  le:-'eJ  «;  eve'y -h- 
l,oH        '  are  t0,  Wait  for  Ration  until  all  office- 

holders are  wise,  and  every  member  of  the  House  of 

I  iTcTl eVtn  "?  knp°-nIed8'e  ^behis^ovWwit 

IZT  'i       &b,all.see.few  Bills  passed  in  our  time.  The 
■  state  of  merchant  shipping  has  been  a  s,iW0«t    t  v. 
inquiry  for  years-  and  if  TW        *  *  subject  of  active 
i     y  iui  yeais,  and,  it  Parliament  is  not  comuetent  hv 
dea  with  it  now,  it  never  will  be  made  fit  by  SeE T'om 
mittees    The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  EmlyeS 
Liability  Act  to  shipowners  is  as  easily  capabfe  of  com 
promise  as  the  insurance  clauses.    British  sadoi  are  ve^y 
far  from  oemg  the  helpless  victims  of  Mr  PlTmsoS 
W»tem.    A  considerable  part  of  their  misfortunes  is 
due  to  their  own  misconduct  and  recklessness    tS  i 
be  acknowledged  that  a  ^ner^Zt^oi^^ 
uperv^ion  over  his  property  as  a  mRnufaefeur^buTS 
certain  limits  which  are  easy  enough  to  ^ttil  • 
sponsible  for  its  condition. 

sea  with  worn-out  spars,  or  a  steamer  wS  tii Zred 
machinery  m  order  to  save  money,  it  is  perfectly  ri  ' S  S l  + 
he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the^nju^tl  Sifet  1  mb 
of  his  men  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  his  own  mTs 
conduct.  He  is  equally  guilty  of  culpable  neolelt  if  he" 
takes  a  ship  over  from  the  builder  which  has  been  im 
properly  constructed.  The  shipowners  will  only  damage 
then-  own  cause  by  giving  the  Board  of  Trade  the  riSJS 
say  that  they  are  trading  on  the  sympathy  fe  for  men  who 
have  been  indiscriminately  abused  in  a«W  Vr  o  *i 

LnJ  t  „f  Sr?'  P^Jon'y  of  slips  are  properly 
on  the  lines  Wd  .!„,v"  by  Mr  PalI  '  i??  and 
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to  show  that  a  minority  of  offenders  escape  well-deserved 
punishment.  It  is  against  them  that  a  properly-framed 
Bill  should  be  directed,  and  it  will  be  largely  their  own 
fault  if  Mr.  Ciiambeelain's  Bill  is  not  properly  framed. 
Ho  has  been  too  thoroughly  frightened  to  prove  unreason- 
ably obstinate. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  FRANCHISE. 

THE  disturbance  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  last 
night  of  its  sitting  before  the  Easter  holidays  may 
possibly  have  been  due  to  a  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  members  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
country  should  not  lose  the  proud  position  it  has  occupied 
at  the  same  period  for  four  years  past.    At  the  beginning 
of  April  1 88o  the  country  was  in  the  heat  of  the  general 
election  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's  famous  and  neglected 
prophecy  of  Irish  trouble  ringing  in  ears  which,  for  its 
sins,  were  deaf  ones.     At  the  beginning  of  April  1881 
the  draught  of  the  Land  Bill  was  the  subject  of  general 
discussion.    In  April  1882  there  was  an  apparent  lull  in 
Irish  politics,  but  it  deceived  no  one,  and  before  a  month 
had  passed  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  and  the  Phcenix  mur- 
ders made  Ireland  once  more  the  universal  theme.  April 
in  last  year  saw  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  murderers 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.    Against  these  important 
incidents  there  is  at  present  not  very  much  to  set  in  April 
1884.    Mr.  Healy  has  given  an  opportunity  to  the  new 
Speaker  to  show  that  he  has  a  firm  hand  and  a  quick  in- 
telligence ;  a  Dublin  Town  Councillor  has  protested  against 
condolence  with  the  Queen  on  the  death  of  her  son  ;  there 
is  at  least  good  reason  for  believing  that  Invincible  plots 
are  by  no  means  at  an  end;  and  the  real  fate  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  turns  much  more  on  its  dealings  with  Ireland 
than  on  anything  else.    The  Minister  chiefly  responsible 
for  Ireland  having  declared  that  nothing  but  the  Govern- 
ment stands  between  Irishmen  and  civil  war,  the  Ministry  to 
whom  he  belongs  have  announced  their  intention  to  try  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  by  putting  the  franchise  into  the 
hands  of  more  of  these  loyal  subjects.    Still,  none  of  these 
things  equal  in  obvious  piquancy  the  appeal  which  Ireland 
made  to  public  attention  a  year,  two  years,  three  years,  or 
four  years  ago,  though  there  is  certainly  the  consideration 
that  April  has  come,  but  is  by  no  means  past.    The  thick- 
and-thin  supporters  of  Government  are  even  wont  to  point 
to  Ireland  as  a  distinguished  instance  of  the  statesmanlike 
faculty  of  their  leaders.    Its  pacification  has  only  taken  four 
years  — Wen  que,  ca.    During  the  first  part  of  this  time 
Irishmen  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  an  unchecked  Satur- 
nalia of  murder  and  robbery.    During  the  second  part  of  it 
they  were  gratified,  at  their  landlords'  expense,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  their  landlords'  property ;  and,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  public  and  the  landlords  themselves,  with  a 
receipted  bill  for  their  landlords'  demands  of  arrear.  During 
the  third  they  were  hanged  and  imprisoned  with  some,  but 
perhaps  inadequate,  vigour.    The  combined  result  is  that 
there  is  not  at  present  any  very  violent  manifestation  of 
Irish  nationality,  except  the  Parliamentary  amenities  of  Mr. 
Healy,  the  mild  lacrimal  rerum  of  Mr.  Town  Councillor 
Clancy,  and  a  few  bags  of  Atlas  dynamite  which  make  a 
casual  appearance  at  railway-stations.    But  as  this  appear- 
ance of  quiet  is  much  more  due  to  special  reasons  and  to  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  other  matters  to  occupy  public 
attention  than  to  any  real  improvement,  a  few  words,  after 
a  considerable  interval,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  may  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Among  the  various  confusions  of  the  average  Englishman 
as  to  Irish  matters,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy,  and  one 
of  not  the  least  fatal,  is  his  ignorance  as  to  the  connexion 
and  relative  importance  at  different  times  of  the  political 
and  social  parts  of  the  Irish  question.  Those  who  do  know 
Irish  history  know  of  course  that  the  connexion  itself  is  of 
very  modern  date  indeed  ;  that  it  was  almost  the  invention 
of  John  Mitchel.  It  has  now,  however,  at  any  rate  for 
some  time  to  come,  been  made  close  and  intimate.  But 
there  are  some  difficulties  in  bringing  it  to  bear  at  present, 
and  this  more  than  anything  else  is  the  reason  of  the  pre- 
sent comparative  "  quietness  of  Irish  affairs."  The  split 
between  the  Land  League  party,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
party  which  follows  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  in  his 
adoption  or  adaptation  of  the  views  of  Mr.  George  is  only 
one  and  part  of  these  difficulties.  The  constant  alienation 
of  tenants'  interests  at  high  prices  is  another ;  for  the 
incomers  are  less  concerned  to  have  the  lowered  rents 


still  further  lowered  than  they  are  to  resist  nationalization 
schemes  or  the  enforced  provision  for  labourers.  Again, 
the  various  projects  for  establishing  a  peasant  proprietary, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  exercise  a  bad  influence 
on  the  chances  of  land  recovering  a  steady  and  normal 
value  in  Ireland,  interfere  with  a  fresh  land  agitation. 
Even  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  it  may  be  noticed, 
seem  to  be  very  uncertain  what  next  to  agitate  for  in  this 
direction.  At  one  moment  they  plead  for  leaseholders  ; 
but  leaseholders  are  the  minority  among  Irish  tenants,  and 
are  not  looked  on  with  much  favour  by  non-leaseholders. 
At  another  they  strive  to  have  the  faint  protection  which 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in  Adams  v.  Dunseath  gave  to 
landlords  done  away  with  ;  but  this  excites  little  inter- 
est. Yet  these  shifting  attempts,  futile  as  they  are,  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  land  question  from  settling  down 
into  such  an  approach  to  a  healthy  state  as  the  mischie- 
vous Act  of  1 88 1  will  permit.  The  extravagant  sums 
paid  for  the  tenants'  interest  are  reproducing  (exactly  as 
was  foretold)  one  of  the  main  evils  of  the  old  system  in 
a  new  form.  Then  men  burdened  themselves  by  offering 
competition  rents  which  they  knew  they  could  not  pay ; 
now  they  burden  themselves  by  sinking  in  tenant-right 
sums  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  return  to 
them.  This  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  agitators  in 
the  long  run ;  but  its  effect  is  not  felt  for  the  present. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  real  improvement  in  the  land 
problem ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
none  so  long  as  the  Land  Commission  continues  active. 
But  the  disease  is  not  at  the  moment  in  an  acute  state,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  show  the  corresponding  symptoms. 

However,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  Irish  trouble  that  there  should  be  agrarian  dis- 
content, though  agrarian  discontent  has  been  a  favourite 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  agitators  of  late.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  Volunteers  was  not  agrarian;  '98  was  not 
agrarian  ;  O'Connell  kept  almost  entirely  clear  of  the  agra- 
rian question ;  and  Fenianism  itself  was  only  remotely 
and  incidentally  connected  with  it.  Even  a  complete  set- 
tling, therefore,  of  the  tenant-and-landlord  quarrel  would 
be  of  no  necessary  good  effect  in  the  England-and-Ireland 
quarrel,  and  it  was  the  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  which  was 
the  chief  blunder  of  the  authors  of  the  Land  Act.  The 
lever  of  cupidity  has  worked  so  well  in  the  last  four  years 
that  the  agitators  are  naturally  loth  to  let  go  of  it.  But 
the  agitation  itself  has  created  a  state  of  feeling  which 
gives  them  ample  opportunity  to  work  other  handles.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  bribes  lavished  on  Ireland  in 
the  last  two  years,  there  has  never  been  a  worse  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Irishmen  towards  England  than  there  is 
now.  The  attitude  of  the  Irish  members  in  Parliament 
is  only  a  very  faint  expression  of  this  feeling,  to  which 
vent  is  given  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel 
without  any  more  restraint  than  the  Coercion  Acts  im- 
pose. The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  weakened  and 
estranged  the  gentry  of  Ireland;  it  has  done  nothing  for 
the  middle  classes  of  the  towns ;  it  has  enraged  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  North  ;  it  has  supplied  the  ignorant  popula- 
tions of  the  South  and  Centre  with  fresh  grievances  and 
fresh  "  martyrs."  But  it  has  not  made  a  friend  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  It  has  simply  dis- 
couraged the  friends  that  were,  strengthened  the  former 
foes,  and  added  not  a  few  new  ones.  Except  in  the  small 
clique  of  Ulster  Liberals,  who  have  not  since  the  last  cen- 
tury been  disaffected,  not  a  trace 

for  the  largesse  of  the  Land  Act.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cler°y,  getting  more  and  more  out  of  hand  of  their 
superiors  at  Rome,  definitely  adopt  not  merely  the  agra- 
rian, but  the  "  national "  policy— a  position  which,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  they  have  rarely  occupied  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  "  national  "  organs  at  home,  no 
less  than  in  the  pestilent  stuff  published  in  and  im- 
ported from  America,  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  uni- 
versal, and  it  is  combined  with  a  spirit  of  confidence 
which,  except  on  the  eve  of  actual  outbreaks,  has  rarely 
before  been  noticeable.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be 
frightened  at  in  this.  England,  if  she  be  true  to  herself, 
can  put  down  any  Irish  rebellion  with  perfect  ease.  Bat 
the  noteworthy  point  is  that  it  is  this  time  of  all  times 
which  is  chosen  for  enfranchising  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  most  malignant  section  of  the  Irish  population.  The 
malcontents  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  in  most  cases  men  of  education,  in  not  a  few  cases  men 
of  substance  and  even  position  ;  those  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
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few,  the  very  lowest  of  the  people.    It  is  these  men  who 
are  to  be  made  electors,  and  who  are  promised  vague  but 
large  additions  to  their  opportunities  of  self-government. 
Now,  if  this  were  simply  part  of  a  Machiavellian  policy 
of  giving  rope,  if  it  were  hoped  that  a  repetition  of  1782 
and  1793  may  lead  to  a  repetition  of  1798  and  1800, 
there  would,  from  the  Florentine's  own  point  of  view, 
be  something  to  be  said  for  it.     But  it  is  needless  to' 
say  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  view,  or  the  view  of 
the  possibly  well-meaning  persons  who  gabble  about  liberty 
teaching  men  to  exercise  liberty,  and  ask  what  better 
means  of  securing  the  good  government  of  Ireland  there 
can  be  than  the  enfranchisement  of  the  unfittest  ?  They 
are  in  most  cases  at  any  rate  merely  foolish,  not  wicked  ; 
and,  though  it  is  generally  possible  to  deal  with  scoundrels 
by  going  the  right  way  to  work,  it  is  notoriously  all  but 
impossible  to  deal  with  fools.    In  the  case,  however,  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  who,  in  a   very  real 
sense  of  the  famous  joke,  have  not  yet   been  turned 
into  "  frivolous  members  of  Parliament,"  the  last  pitch  of 
folly  has  not  been  reached.    They  are  incurious,  they  arc 
sluggish,  they  leave  things  too  much  to  their  party  leaders, 
but  they  have  not  as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hardened  politicians,  repeated  Radical  commonplaces  till 
they  have  come  to  believe  them.  What  this  great  body  has  to 
ask  itself  is  in  plain  terms  whether  it  thinks  the  murderers 
of  the  Joyce  family,  and  the  associates  of  Carey,  persons, 
the  addition  of  whom  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  the  list 
of  voters,  is  likely  to  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  realm  ? 
The  question  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer,  and  the 
answer  to  it  is  decisive  of  much. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SPORTS. 

TTOW  long  will  men  continue  to  talk  of  "certainties," 
J-X  and,  by  speaking  of"  moral  "  certainties,  degrade  the 
word  "  moral  "1  In  sporting  matters  only  the  unexpected 
happens.  No  one  could  have  expected  a  fine  day  for  the 
University  sports,  which  are  usually  raked  by  north-cast 
wind  and  drifting  sleet.  Yet  on  Tuesday  the  weather  was 
bland  and  bright  (to  talk  like  an  adjective-hunting  art 
critic)  at  Lilhe  Bridge,  though  in  Fleet  Street  the  air  was 
made  up  of  smoke,  ink,  and  dust.  No  one,  again,  expected 
Oxford  to  win  easily,  yet  the  University  sports  have  never 
been  more  easily  won.  We  do  not  remember  that  cither 
University  has  ever  carried  off  fewer  than  three  events 
out  of  the  classic  nine,  and  on  Tuesday  Cambridge  had  only 
three  successes. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  meeting  was,  of  course,  the  Mile. 
For  this  La  Touche  seemed  a  real  certainty,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  odds  on  his 
chance.  He  had  won  the  race  at  Cambridge  in  about  4  min 
2  7  sec— very  good  time  indeed—  while  the  Oxford  first  string 
Pratt,  had  occupied  nearly  13  sec.  more  in  coverin"  the 
ground.    Moreover,  La  Touche  runs  in  excellent  style 
with  his  weight  properly  distributed,  with  a  fine  stride  and 
with  his  legs  apparently  "  left  behind  him "  in  the  most 
scientific  manner.    Pratt,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  his 
body  less  seemly  (from  an  athlete's  point  of  view)  and 
carries  himself  very  upright.    With  style  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent record  on  his  side,  La  Touche  ought  to  have  won  by 
a  hundred  yards.  Yet,  when  it  came  to  racing,  Pratt  never 
left  him,  caught  him  and  passed  him  as  they  came  into  the 
straight,  and  won  with  some  ease  and  still  full  of  running 
It  was  not  that  La  Touche  was  much  below  his  own  best 
form ;  the  time  was  less  than  at  Cambridge,  being  4  min 
26J  sec   the  best  time  ever  done  in  the  University  sports" 
I  he  real  miracle  was  the  improvement  of  Pratt,  who,  though 
deficient  in  style,  is  a  more  powerful  man  than  La  Touchis 
and  keeps  a  spurt  in  him  which  the  representative  of  Cam- 
bridge cannot  equal. 

The  Mile,  then,  was  the  great  surprise,  but  most  of  the 
other  events  were  well  contested.  Carter,  of  Oxford,  and 
Lowe  of  Cambridge,  met  on  very  even  terms  in'  the 
Hundred  Yards.  Neither  could  get  away  with  too  good  a 
start  (as  has  occasionally  chanced  in  the  past),  for  the 
services  of  a  skilled  professional  starter  had  been  enlisted. 
Carter  was  quickest,  and  did  the  hundred  yards  in  10?  sec., 
worse  time  than  that  chronicled  by  Lowe  and  himself 
in  the  home  sports.  That  uninteresting  affair,  Putting 
the  Weight,  was  a  certainty  for  Ware,  though,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  uncertainty  of  certainties,  he  fell  two 
feet  and  a  half  short  of  what  he  had  done  at  Oxford. 
Pollock,  of  Cambridge,  was  expected  to  win  the  Hurdles 


which  he  did  in  the  extraordinary  time  of  16  sec  The 
modern  mode  of  hurdle-racing,  though  rapid,  is  inelegant. 
The  spectator  sees  something  like  the  three  legs  which  are 
the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  flying  past  him  in  a  human 
whirlwmd.  The  Quarter  of  a  Mile  race  has  been  as  much 
the  property  of  Cambridge  as  the  Three  Mile  race  of  Oxford 
Blair,  one  of  the  Oxford  representatives,  was  believed 
to  have  an  excellent  chance  if  in  proper  condition.  He 
made  the  running  at  a  great  pace,  but  was  just  caught 
by  his  fellow-representative,  Paine,  and  by  Tindall  of 
Cambridge.  Scarcely  three  feet  separated  the  first  three 
in  this  beautiful  contest  (5  ii  sec.)  In  another  year  the 
Scot,  who  is  only  a  freshman,  may  be  expected  to  ripen 
into  a  splendid  quarter-of-a-mile  runner.  The  Quarter  of  a 
Mile  had  doubtless  told  upon  Paine,  who  could  not  repeat 
his  Oxford  performance  of  21  ft.  7  in.  in  the  long  leap.  Thus 
another  "  certainty  "  joined  its  companions,  the  Cambridge 
man  winning  with  a  leap  of  20  ft.  1 1  k  in.  The  Hammer  fell 
to  Oxford;  Cambridge  won  the  High  Jump— a  good  leap, 
5  ft.  10  in.,  but  nothing  to  the  performance  of  '•  Brookes 
"  of  Brazenose " ;  and  last  came  the  Three  Mile.  Here, 
again,  the  time  of  the  Cambridge  representative,  Eliot^ 
had  been  far  better  than  what  was  accomplished  at  Oxford.' 
But  Eliot  was  suffering  from  a  hurt  leg,  and  could  not 
distinguish  himself.  Marshall,  of  Oxford,  looked  like  a 
winner  to  the  last ;  but  Toler,  of  the  same  University, 
probably  knew  his  lack  of  spurt,  and  came  out  and  beat  him 
at  the  very  finish  (15  min.  24  sec.) 

Thus  ended  the  sport  of  an  agreeable  afternoon.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  performances  with  the  Weight  and 
the  Hammer  are  not  achieved  elsewhere,  anywhere"  in  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate  and  the  reporters.  They  amuse 
nobody,  and  waste  a  great  deal  of  time. 


RAPIER  AND  DAGGER. 


"  XyiIAT  S  llis  weapon  ?  "    "  Rapier  and  dagger."    "  That's 
»  t    two  of  his  weapons ;  but,  well."    The  first  production 
of  Hamlet  fell  in  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  highest  time  of 
renown  enjoyed  by  this  combination  of  weapons.     Rapier  and 
dagger  play  flourished,  wo  may  say,  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth.    Behind  it  lies 
the  rude  swordsmanship  of  the  middle  ages,  a  time  of  defensive 
armour  and  ponderous  arms  of  offence  which  were  almost  batter- 
ing engines.     It  was  born  in  Spain,  nourished  and  brought  to 
perfection  in  Italy,  cultivated  eagerly  throughout  Europe  (as 
witness  the   English  and   German  versions  of  contemporary 
Italian  treatises,  besides  attempts  at  original  literature  in  those 
tongues),  and  supplanted,  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  by 
the  French  school  of  the  small-sword,  which  to  this  day  remains 
supreme.    Our  modern  fencing  books  deal  exclusively" with  the 
single  combat  of  sword  against  sword,  adding  in  some  cases  a 
chapter  on  the  sabre.     The  masters  of  the  Shakspearian  age 
undertook  a  more  varied  and  comprehensive  task.    As  the  first 
foundation  of  the  art  they  considered  the  duel  of  rapier  against 
rapier,  in  which  the  left  hand  of  the  swordsman  was  unarmed, 
but  as  a  rule  was  protected  by  a  strong  glove,  sometimes  of 
mail,  and  was  freely  used  for  parrying.    Thence  they  proceeded  to 
the  typical  and  fashionable  encounter  of  the  day,  in  which  a  dagger 
was  held  in  the  left  hand  and  served  chiefly  lor  defence,  but  on 
occasion  for  ofJence  also.    When  the  writer  aimed  at  completeness 
he  further  discussed  the  uses  and  relative  merits  of  the  various 
long-handled  weapons  (amies  (F/tast),  as  the  "forest  bill"  or 
"  Welsh  hook  "  (Ital.  ronclta),  the  halberd,  the  javelin  (spiedo),  and 
thepike,  and  also  the  guard  of  the  rapier  against  any  of  these,  or 
against  the  great  two-handed  sword  (spadone),  or  the  shorter  broad- 
sword, or  back-sword  as  it  was  then  and  long  afterwards  called  in 
English,  which  still  had  its  advocates.    There  were  other  combi- 
nations besides ;   the  sword  and  cloak,  the  shorter  sword  and 
dagger,  the  sword  and  round  buckler,  the  sword  and  square  target 
and  the  "  case  of  rapiers,"  that  is,  a  rapier  wielded  in  either  hand! 
Aeitber  did  the  Englishman  omit  mention  and  praise  of  his  na- 
tional quarterstaff,  the  weapon  wherewith  "  manlv  Peeke :'  of  Tavi- 
stock, when  taken  prisoner  in  Spain,  overcame  "three  adversaries 
armed  with  rapier  and  dagger,  and  so  won  his  liberty  and  safe  con- 
duct, and  honourable  offers  of  foreign  service,  which  he  refused. 

It  is  well  to  specify,  for  the  contentment  of  the  curious,  the 
authorities  on  which  our  present  observations  are  founded  We 
shall  neither  go  back  to  the  earlier  Italians,  as  Manciolino  and 
Marozzo,  nor  pursue  the  elaborate  and  costly  treatises,  such  as 
that  of  Salvator  Fabris,  which  were  current  in  the  seventeenth 
century  This  were  rather  matter  for  a  book;  peradventure 
Captain  Burton  has  made  it  so  in  the  still  forthcoming  part  of  his 
Book  of  the  Sword.  It  will  be  enough  for  us  to  take  what  we 
can  hud  at  home  in  the  works,  original  or  translated,  that  ap- 
peared in  England  while  rapier  and  dagger  were  in  the  ascendent 
In  1570  there  were  issued  at  Venice  two  separate  editions  of  a 
fencing-book  by  Giacomo  di  Grassi.  This  was  Englished  in  1 594 
by  '  I.  G.  Gentleman."  Close  on  this  followed  in  ieot  the 
I  ractice    of  Vincentio  Saviolo,  an  Italian  master  settled  in 
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London,  written  by  him  in  Entrlish  for  which  he  apologizes,  but 
which  is  passable  enough,  and  "  in  two  Bookes.  The  first  in- 
treating  of  the  vse  of  the  Rapier  and  Dagger.  The  second,  of 
Honor  and  Honorable  Quarrels."  This  last  was  a  favourite  sub- 
ject of  the  time  ;  an  elaborate  Italian  essay  thereon,  being  a 
complete  guide  to  polite  quarrels  and  reconciliations  exemplified 
in  imaginary  dialogues,  is  bound  up  with  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  Grassi  in  the  Bodleian.  Then  in  1599  George  Silver, 
iu  his  Paradoses  of  Defence,  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  old  English  sword  and  buckler  against  the  "  frog- 
pricking  poniards  "  of  Saviolo  and  his  like,  of  whom  he  tells  divers 
discreditable  tales.  But  apparently  he  failed  to  persuade  his 
countrymen,  for  in  1617  Joseph  Swetnarn  produced  The  Schoole 
of  the  Noble  and  Worthy  Science  of  Defence,  a  discursive  and 
garrulous  book  which  assumes  the  superiority  of  the  rapier 
throughout,  and  mentions  George  Giller  (doubtless  a  misprint  for 
Silver)  as  standing  alone  among  recent  authors  in  his  commendation 
of  the  short  sword — a  weapon,  according  to  Swetnam,  hardly 
better  than  a  tohacco  pipe  against  the  rapier.  Such,  then,  are  our 
materials,  all  to  be  found — thanks  chiefly  to  the  rich  Douce 
collection — in  the  Bodleian.  The  British  Museum  also  has  Silver, 
and  the  Cambridge  University  Library  Saviolo.  They  disclose 
another  reason  for  confining  ourselves  to  a  few  books  at  a  time — 
namely,  that  during  this  period  there  was  no  one  generally  re- 
ceived system,  every  teacher  almost  having  his  own  pet  method. 
Saviolo's  method,  for  instance,  is  clumsier  and  less  developed  than 
Grassi's,  though  he  comes  later,  unless  indeed  we  may  make  large 
allowances  for  his  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in  English.  But 
there  is  not  really  very  much  to  choose.  Whichever  book  we  take 
up,  the  most  elementary  points  of  the  art,  as  we  now  deem  them, 
are  confusedly  struggling  for  recognition.  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  side  steps  and  shifting  ground,  and  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  something-  resembling  the  lunge.  The  feints  described  are  few, 
and  are  treated  of  as  being  a  separate  and  almost  mysterious  branch 
of  instruction,  a  scheme  of  "  deceit  or  falsing"  (inganno),  or 
"  false  play  ."  as  opposed  to  the  "  true  play  "  of  direct  attacks. 

We  may  assume  Grassi,  with  whom  Swetnam  in  the  main 
agrees,  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  rapier  and  dagger  generally 
received  in  Elizabethan  England;  and,  using  Saviolo  to  supple- 
ment or  confirm  them,  but  not  relying  on  him  when  he  differs,  we 
find  the  main  features  to  be  of  this  kind.  The  preference  given  to 
the  double-armed  combat  did  not  cause  the  use  of  the  sword  alone 
to  be  neglected  in  the  schools.  Rather  the  single  rapier  was 
treated  as  a  needful  introduction  to  the  practice  of  rapier  and 
dagger.  "The  rules  of  the  single  rapier  and  of  the  rapier  and 
dagger  are  all  one,  and  I  see  well  that  to  learn  first  the  rapier 
alone  is  very  necessary  to  bring  the  body,  hand,  and  weapon  to  be 
ready  together  in  one  instant."  Thus  the  scholar  in  Saviolo's  book, 
The  modern  names  of  the  lines  and  parries  in  fencing  are  not  yet 
formed,  but  three  distinct  guards  are  recognized  under  the  names 
of  the  high,  the  broad,  and  the  low.  Of  these  the  "high  ward  " 
is  like  our  prime  (or  rather  head  guard  of  the  sabre),  being  formed 
by  the  action  of  drawing  the  sword.  The  "  broad  ward  "  is  in  a 
manner  like  tierce,  but  with  the  point  bearing  to  the  left,  and  the 
sword-hand  more  to  the  right,  so  that  the  blade  is  almost 
horizontal  and  athwart  the  body,  which  makes  a  strangely  weak 
and  clumsy  posture  to  the  modern  rnind.  Probably  it  took  much 
experience  to  learn  that  only  one  line  can  be  effectually  defended 
at  once.  The  modern  rule  of  ''  opposition,"  whereby  the  line  of 
action  for  the  time  being  is  made  impregnable  without  any  real 
prejudice  to  the  swordsman's  readiness  to  take  up  another,  was 
absolutely  unknown,  as  indeed  even  recent  authors  are  hardly 
explicit  enough  on  it.  But  the  "  low  ward  "  is  the  most  favoured 
position  in  all  these  books.  This  is  a  sort  of  low  tierce,  with 
the  arm  "stretched  downwards  near  the  knee  and  yet  on  the 
outside  thereof,"  almost  on  the  thigh,  and  the  point  directed 
to  the  adversary's  face.  From  the  high  guard  the  direct  attack 
was  given  by  an  overhand  thrust  ;  the  technical  name  of  this 
"was  imbroccata.  Stoccata  or  sf.occata  bassa  was  an  upward 
thrust  from  the  low  guard,  and  in  the  punta  riversa  we  have 
a  rudiment  of  the  modern  riposte,  for  it  is  a  return  with  the  i 
point  delivered  after  parrying  a  cut,  and  apparently  without 
intermission.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rapier  had  two 
cutting  edges  (Jilo  dritto  anij&a  falso)  as  well  as  a  point,  and 
cuts  in  both  the  inside  and  outside  lines  (mandritta  and  riversa) 
are  described.  Howbeit,  all  the  authors  are  at  one  in  holding 
that  the  point  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  and  that  in  a  serious 
affair  the  use  of  the  edge  is  too  dangerous  to  be  advised.  If  you 
must  cut,  however,  Grassi  strongly  recommends  that  the  movement 
be  not  so  large  as  to  expose  the  body,  but  only  with  "the  compass  ' 
of  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,"  and  that  the  cut  be  a  drawing  one  j 
("bisogna  subito  che  si  ha  colto  ritirar  la  spada  et  segare"). 
Stepping  in  with  the  attack  is  taught;  not  the  advance  step  of 
the  modern  school,  but  bringing  up  the  left  foot  so  as  to  efface  j 
the  body  and  (it  is  supposed)  increase  the  reach  and  force  of  the 
blow.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  now 
received.  Here  Swetnam  is  in  advance  of  Grassi,  for  he  has  a 
notion  of  the  lunge,  and  strictly  enjoins  keeping  the  left  foot  firm 
— "moored  like  an  anchor,  to  pluck  home  thy  body  and  thy  right 
foot  into  his  place  and  distance  again." 

When  the  dagger  comes  into  play,  the  position  of  the  sword- 
hand  is  in  the  low  guard ;  the  dagger  is  commonly  held  out  with 
the  left  arm  slightly  bent,  and  its  point  near  that  of  the  rapier.  | 
Another  position,  and  that  which  was  finally  accepted  in  the  ! 
Italian  school,  is  with  the  left  hand  lower,  in  the  line  of  quarle  or  j 
left-handed  tierce,  and  the  point  upwards.    Some  of  the  earlier 


teachers  disapproved  of  the  point  being  up,  and  counselled  holding 
it  straight  out  to  the  front ;  but  this  was  soon  discarded.  Attacks 
in  the  inside  line  down  to  the  knee  were  met  with  the  dagger  ; 
those  in  the  outside  line,  and  everything  in  the  low  lines,  with  the 
sword.  The  dagger,  at  first  an  ordinary  dagger  such  as  would  be 
used  in  the  right  hand,  became  specialized  for  this  play  into  the 
form  known  to  collectors  as  a  "  main-gauche,"  a  broad  tapering 
blade  mounted  in  a  shell-guard  with  cross-bars  sometimes  as  long 
as  those  of  the  rapier.  Now  and  then  the  blade  next  the  hilt  was 
furnished  with  a  row  of  notches  on  the  chance  that  the  adversary's 
rapier  might  get  caught  in  them,  in  which  case  a  twist  of  the  left 
hand  holding  the  dagger  would  probably  break  it.  The  use  of  the 
dagger  for  offensive  purposes  was  exceptional ;  but  it  was  part  of 
some  of  the  movements  taught  in  the  schools,  and  sometimes  a 
feint  of  throwing  the  dagger  was  made,  or,  as  a  resort  in  great 
difficulties,  it  was  actually  thrown. 

The  "  deceit  or  falsing"  of  rapier-play  would  be,  to  modern 
eyes,  rather  simple  and  monotonous,  the  counter-parries  and 
circular  movements  of  the  foil  not  having  been  invented  (as, 
indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  how  far,  with  the  over-long  blade  of  the 
Italiau  rapier,  the  execution  of  them  would  be  practicable).  But 
the  simpler  feints  are  described  with  great  circumstance  and 
solemnity.  Swetnam,  after  taking  six  or  seven  lines  to  explain 
what  is  really  one  form  of  the  "  one,  two,"  of  the  modern  school, 
adds  that  the  adversary  can  hardly  escape,  "  except  bee  be  very 
skilfull,  active,  or  nimble."  Then  we  read  of  "  a  dazeling  thrust," 
effected  by  "  changing  three  or  four  times,"  equivalent,  apparently, 
to  the  modern  "  one,  two,  three." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  these  works  is  that  which 
deals  with  the  comparative  merits  of  various  weapons.  Thus 
Swetnam  holds  that  a  perfect  man  at  arms  ought  to  be  master  of 
no  less  than  six  : — 

The  first  and  two  principall  -weapons  are  the  rapier  and  dagger,  and  tha 
staffe,  the  other  foure  are  the  backsword,  the  single  Rapier,  the  long  sword 
and  dagger,  and  the  short  sword  and  dagger,  but  with  the  two  former 
weapons  thou  maist  encounter  by  skill  with  any  man  in  the  world,  the 
rapier  and  dagger  against  any  weapon  of  the  same  length  at  single  hand, 
and  with  a  static  against  any  two  handed  weapon,  as  against  the  welch 
liooke,  two  hand  sword,  the  Halberd,  Partisan,  and  gloue  [read  gleaue — i.e. 
qlaive~\,  or  any  other  weapon  of  the  like  advantage  :  but  provided  alwayes 
thou  must  be  sure  armed  with  skill  at  those  two  especially. 

The  staff  is  here  taken  as  the  type  of  all  two-handed  weapons  ; 
but  most  teachers  seem  to  have  thought  the  bill  more  formidable. 
Grassi  describes  it  as  the  most  perfect  arm  of  its  class,  and  Silver 
declares  that  "  the  Welch  hooke  or  Forrest  bill  hath  aduantage 
against  all  maner  of  weapons  whatsoeuer."  These  authors  have 
also  much  to  say  about  the  pike  ;  but  here  we  are  off  the  present 
subject.  Some  other  day  we  may  spend  an  hour  or  two  of  curious 
idleness  with  such  worthies  as  Bonaventura  Pistofilo,  whose 
Oplomachia  makes  excursions,  among  other  things,  into  etymology, 
and  derives  femina  from  c<fi'  17u.IV,  because  the  woman  is  in  the 
power  of  the  man.  For  the  present,  be  it  noted  that  our  country- 
man George  Silver,  who  stood  alone  against  the  long  rapier,  has 
gotten  his  revenge  in  the  whirligig  of  time.  His  position  was,  in 
substance,  that  for  general  usefulness  the  Italian  rapier  was  in- 
ferior to  a  cut-and-thrust  sword  of  moderate  length  (say  uot 
exceeding  three  feet),  furnished  with  a  good  guard  for  the  back 
of  the  hand.  No  soldier  or  swordsman  would  now  dispute  this. 
The  fantastic  tricks  and  shifts  of  the  Italian  rapier  school,  on 
which  Silver  is  exceeding  scornful,  are  no  less  disowned  by  modern 
fencers. 


THE  SCOTT  LUNACY  TRIAL. 

HARDLY  had  the  Weldon  case  revived  public  interest  in 
the  lunacy  laws  before  another  case  came  to  increase  that 
interest.  The  protracted  and  costly  trial  which  has  just  concluded 
with  a  verdict  in  affirmation  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
Scott's  lunacy  reveals  still  further  than  Mrs.  Weldon's  woes  the 
dangers  of  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  makes  it  still  more 
desirable  that,  a^  we  ventured  to  observe  last  week,  the  grand- 
motherly legislators  of  the  present  Parliament  should  turn  their 
attention  from  the  worrying  of  vested  interests  to  a  consideration 
of  a  possible  reform  of  the  present  anomalous  system. 

The  Scott  case  differs  from  the  Windham  case,  tried  in  1S61,  in 
many  important  particulars.  Windham  was  alleged  to  suffer 
rather  from  "amentia,"  or  idiocy,  than  from  "  dementia,"  or  active 
insanity.  The  action  was  brought,  not  by  his  wife,  but  rather 
against  his  wife  and  a  child  be  d  by  the  plaintiffs  to  be  suppositi- 
tious. The  case  lasted  thirty-three  days,  and  completed  that  ruin 
which  the  next  of  kin,  who  brought  the  action,  had  endeavoured 
to  avert.  Though  the  jury  found  by  15  to  8  that  Windham  was 
of  sound  mind,  withiu  a  year  or  two  he  squandered  the  remainder 
of  his  fortune,  and  eventually  died  a  bankrupt.  In  the  Scott  case 
the  wife  has  apparently  been  the  moving  party.  There  are  children. 
There  is  a  moderate  sum  of  money  derived  by  inheritance  from  the 
father  of  the  alleged  lunatic.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was 
to  try  howr  far  Mr.  Scott  was  capable  of  managing  business 
affairs,  and  in  commenting  on  the  verdict  we  must  remember 
that  the  jury  had  evidence  before  them  denied  to  the  outer  w<  rid. 
They  saw  the  unhappy  gentleman  more  than  once  and  could 
observe  his  demeanour.  They  had  before  them  some  of  his  letters, 
and,  if  there  is  anything  in  "  character  by  handwriting,"  they 
may  have  been  able  to  judge  by  it  of  the  patient's  powers  of  mind. 
Their  verdict  was  unanimous  against  him;  and  though  he  so  far 
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showed  his  sense,  or  as  some  might  say  the  "  cunnino-  of  in- 
sanity, by  putting  himself  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
before  the  verdict  was  returned,  it  is  probable  that  a  second  trial 
on  the  same  lines  would  produce  a  similar  result. 

The  curious  part  of  the  case,  as  in  that  also  of  Mrs.  Weldon 
was  the  state  of  the  law  as  shown  bv  the  evidence.  After  the 
Windham  trial  which  took  place  before  Master  Warren,  the 
famous  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  an  Act  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  trial  of  such  questions  before  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
buperior  Courts ;  and  it  was  proposed  at  the  time  by  very  high 
lega  authority  that  the  evidence  of  medical  men  should  be 
wholly  dispensed  with,  "  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on 
facts  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  witnesses."  *i  the 
bcott  case  it  certainly  appears  that  the  doctors  were  examined 
rather  as  to  facts  than  as  to  their  individual  opinions  on  what 
constitutes  lunacy.  But  there  remains  the  curious  tact  in  evidence 
v  \  mf  haT1??  last  JulJ  written,  under  the  influence, 
as  was  believed,  of  alcoholic  indulgence,  some  eccentric  postcards 
and  letters,  _  and  having  alleged  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  against  him,  and  provided  himself  with  a  not  very 
formidable  weapon  of  self-defence,  was  actually  seized  by  his  rela- 
tives, and  locked  up  in  Bedlam.    Two  months  later  he  effected 

™  nrraP?  f  ^  ^  ™Uti°n-  Tw°  months  later  again  he 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  a  London  magistrate,  who  com- 
mitted him  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.    Again  he  effected  his  escape 

month  CD  DeC6mber  *S  Fl'ailCe'  Where  he  remail^  ^°utPa 
month  and  then  went  to  Norwich  to  superintend  the  building-  of  a 
chapd  for  one  of  his  co-religionists.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow 
tZ l„fU3%  ca\cariT  out  an  architectural  design  he  is  able  to 
manage  family  and  business  affairs,  and  still  less  does  it  follow  that 

ifakn  m%mai]iWa/1,mad'  aDd  acknow^ges  it,  in  the  autumn,  he 
is  also  mad  m  the  following  spring. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  verdict  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  incarceration.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  prudent  enough 
as  we  have  said,  to  make  a  temporary  arrangement,  by  which  that 

woti i  i Whl3T?afl!Urs'it  b?  110  means  loll°^  that 
would  be  locked  up  if  he  returned  from  France.    The  point  of 

2nt,W  rttei'  m  What  W6  are  t0ld  of  his  P"™us  de- 
tention. A.  prima  facie  case  once  made  out  against  a  man,  it 
appears  as  if  the  burden  of  proof  lay  on  the  patient  to  prove 
his  own  sanity.  Two  doctors  give  an  adverse  opinion,  and  he 
is  taken  to  an  asylum  with  little  further  formality.  Here 
he  is  probably  unable  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world  is 
cut  off  from  all,  animate  and  inanimate,  he  loves  best  •  asso- 
:  e  ,f  undoubted  lunatics;  and,  in  short,  treated  n 'such  a 
way  as,  possibly,  to  induce  real  lunacy  in  any  one  of  nervous  tem- 

BET^A^^  Predis?°4"  to"  mental  Xrmion. 
this  is  one  view  of  the  case,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  recent  revelations 

SSnv    ; umns  ot  T  afteT 011  p'p61'  14  ^  &irfy *» SS3 

it  many,  nay,  if  any,  such  cases  do  actually  occur.  We  are  told  that 
tteLunacy  Commissioners  take  but  a  superficial  view  ifl£fed.£?. 

th Inwf  18  7  P,T  ,°f  tkh  *******  ^  the  contrary,  thoS 
the  law  is  undoubtedly jague,  and  hard  rather  on  the  patient  than 

risk  the  doctor  runs  in  retaining  a  sane  patient  is  very  great  He 
gains  more  by  announcing  a  cure  than  by  keeping  a  cas "too  lon« 

beDenmdShf  Ztl  nmlmha  *  m°re  ^s  of  who & 

been  discharged  before  they  were  really  safe  than  of  sane  persons 


Ze1A^S^£i3'theoth6ias  ib  is  belieTCd  to  be  -  ^ 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  however,  that  Mr.  Grant  White  in 
undertaking  to  educate  us,  did  not  avoid  mixing  up  his  informa 
tioii  with  other  subjects  about  which  his  knowledge^  not  quTte  so 
full  as  it  is  about  the  geography  of  his  own  country.  We  may  .on 
the  whole,  be  expected  to  know  more  about  our  own  society  than 
a  foieigner,  even  when  he  talks  nearly  the  same  language  and  has 
enjoyed  hospitality  in  English  gentlemen's  houses.  And,  although 
it  is  good  for  every  society  to  have  its  weak  side  presented  to  it 
yet  not  only  should  the  representation  be  faithful,  but  it  should  be' 
given  in  the  right  place,  which  scarcely  seems  to  be  in  a  book  in- 
tended solely  to  give  information  about  the  author's  own  native 
land.  We  called  attention  in  our  notice  of  his  former  work  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  his  spelling,  intended  to  represent  typical 
aristocratic  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  In  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  himself,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  a  very  long  footnote 
he  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Punch  for  his  authority  in  some  of 
these  matters  We  can  only  say  that  he  might  have  saved  himselt 
the  trouble  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  if  he  is  going  to  found  por- 
traits ot_  English  noblemen  on  information  derived  from  our  lead- 
ing comic  paper  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Grant  White  writes  with  a 
faxed  idea  that  the  best  English  and  American  societies  are  ex- 
actly hke  each  other  _  We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  American  societv, 
that  it  is  not  like  his  portrait  of  English  society  ;  and  we  know 
that  true  American  gentlemen  are  not  like  Mr.  Mansfield 
rtuniphreys.  The  proof,  however,  of  this  proposition  is  what  the 
author  has  set  himself  to  demonstrate  in  the  story  which  occupies 
places  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  and  March 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  the  lesson  in  geography  given 
to  Lord  Toppmgham  m  the  train,  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys  shows 
his  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  accorded  to  him  by  playing  off 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  practical  joke  on  his  future  host  and  hostess. 
Ihis,  when  discovered  on  his  own  confession,  is  forgiven  by  them 
without  further  words,  in  consideration,  of  course,  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  obviously  not  quite  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  how  to  behave  better.  We  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  however,  that  he  had  some  compunctions.  The 


MR.  GRANT  WHITE  S  NOTIONS. 


I   *  £  L&  Sb°rt ^tOTy  by  Mr-  Grant  Wlite,  called 

out  a  few  Kl  ^       damS  "l  F^l("<  we  took  occasion  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  description  he  there  (rives  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,    wf  natu? 
ally -  assumed  that,  as  this  little  work  first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  as  it  is  very  largely  taken  up  with  conversations S 
and  descriptions  of  men  and  women  here,  and '  "  " 
scene  is  laid  m  this  country,  that  it  was  therefore ^tended^or  a 
picture  of  our  society,  probably  for  the  benefit  of  those  Americans 
who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  it  by  personal  i^ScouTe 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  book  was  written  with  a  1  if 

a  short  appendix,  and  accompanied  bv  a  little  map,  on  wS  the 
distances  of  the  various  places  mentioned  from  eadi other  mi  ht 
be  clearly  mentioned.  The  form  of  question  and  answe r  too  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  unedWed  mi'nrl 
might .be  retained.  Thus,  for  histance,  when  L!ffiS£w?S. 
Lord  Toppmghani  at  their  first  meeting),  "Bo  you  know  how  far 
gaw  Orleans  and  Cincinnati  are  from  Boston  and  Phil  delpb  V?  '' 
the  reader  mrght  be  spared  much  trouble  by  being  refe  red  at  once 
to  the  map.  Perhaps,  to  accentuate  our  Loraic  £  d  th,i«?n 
gw  us  some  encouragement  to  learn,  two  maps  mignt  b  printed 


 ,     j^muumnuaiu,  eiegitm  comiort 

were  written  all  over  it  in  alternating  interwoven  characters."  It 
is  a  little  difficult  from  this  sentence  to  realize  the  appearance  of 
the  room  with  any  certainty.  Is  «  gentlewoman  "  intended  for  an 
adjective?  or  did  the  words  "gentlewoman"  and  "elegant  com- 
,  Z  1  a?«mi  P;:tterD  °J  tb6  WaU  deco™tion,  their  letters  being 
M  Af \  J  n  V; '^^T ven  characters  »  ?  After  the  apology. 
Mi.  Mansfield  Humphreys  bowed  and  stepped  backwards:  "  but  I 
saw,  he  says,  <  ,n  her  eye  that  she  did  not  mean  to  let  me  go 
there  was  awakened  in  her  woman's  nature  the  hunter's  greed;  a 

S niCnTSP.°-ndT  'i0  tbat  With  ™hlch  a  man  follows  up  the 
wild  beast  which  he  has  roused,  or  that  with  which  an  angler 
lusts  after  the  trout  that  is  making  his  reel  sing-  and  his  pole  bend 
double.  Tins  is  the  sort  of  writing  which  Mr.  Mansfield  Hum- 
phreys is  made  to  use  about  the  attitude  of  an  English  lady 
towards  himself  The  only  words  which  have  in  them  any  obvious 
probabi hty  are  "  wild  "  and  the  one  which  follows  it.  J 

Mansfield  Humphreys,  however,  in  spite  of  the  strand  way  in 
Which  he  has  treated  them,  is  invited  by  lord  and  Lady  TofflS 
to  stay  in  their  country  house,  where  he  not  only  mikes  the 
acquaintance  of  ladies  who  «  feed  fat  the  hunger  of  his  soul,"  but 
falls  in  love  with  a  Miss  Buffield,  a  ward  of  his  host's.  Now,  it  is 
perfectlyclear  that  this  young  lady  is  intended  by  the  writer  to 

she  makes  the  following  remarks  to  the  hero  after  a  very  few  davs' 

S ^Cer-"  '  °h?  .r»  wea^  ot'  ^eing  men  around  me  doTng 
nothing,  thinking  nothing,  and  leading  such  petty,  selfish  lives" 

S  EnTJi    Z  aWtf  f~8h  and  busymen  enough 

in  England;  but  I  ve  been  to  London  only  once  since  I  was  a 

a  d  hunt  LT  rthK-?r0f,tLat  °f  ma°'  but  men  th"oot 
and  hunt  and  play  billiards,  and  gamble,  or  vanish  away  to  the 
Con  inent  on  some  shameful  business,  like  those  '  and  she 

known  in  the  Divorce  Court."    The  sort  of  girl  she  really  must 

'fcTtSrshrit-7  Td6nt  fr0m,t^  IittJe  ^>™*  alsoffom  t£ 
act  that  she  ul  imately  married  Mansfield  Humphreys     We  are 

^Z7\^Tf    The  American  ten^aysat  the 

lnoiy,  during  which  visit  of  unusual  duration  we  can  well 
maagme  Lord  and  Lady  Toppingham  speculating  as  to  when  he 
was  going,  and  yet  maintaining  a  complete  appearance  of  coTdia  ity  ■ 

inn  ha'dbv  and  "  ™  ^  ^  ^  t0°^  M*  1Uarter8  2» 
On  o,  e  V  f  1  fre<luent  y  over  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Priory. 
Mi«S  T>„ffiLb  it  TaSL°nS  he  had  the  opportunity  of  saving 
S  £  ^wVhe  application  of  a  tourniquet,  and  then 

hi  -nee  Th  (pel?!Ct1/  C°nS? °Us)in  a  do8'-cart  *™  h&r  head  on 
h  s  knee.    The  accident  which  had  occurred  to  her  arose  from  her 

£X?J!  ClUStM'-°f  leaVeS  Whb  a  P°^t-inife,  and  th 
ciuhtei  of  leaves  she  sent  him,  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  on 

cnurch.  \\  e  should  add  that  he  had  been  asked  again  to  stav  in 
the  house  at  the  suggestion  of  the  village  doctor  Why^he 
v.  lage  doc  tor  should  have  made  this  unusual  kind  of ZbZ 
mendation  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  clear. 

and  Mhs1DulTri?^C°U?%tIien  doce--d  ^a"sfield  Humphreys 
3  St  •  , bad  .ouJy  to  overcome  the  objections  ofLo/d 
and  Lady  loppingham  m  order  to  become  united.    As  they  both 
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(although  not  formally  engaged)  remained  faithful  to  each  other, 
this  ultimately  came  to  pass.  But  the  scene  in  which  the  future 
Lii9band  tried  to  overcome  the  objections  of  his  host  to  the  marriage 
is  very  remarkable.  There  breathes  through  it  such  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  actual  condition  of  upper-class  life  in  England,  of 
the  thoughts  and  maimers  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
it  becomes  obvious  either  that  the  author  was  a  very  careless 
observer  during  his  visit  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  that  he 
suffered  from  such  an  obliquity  of  vision  that  all  he  saw  was  dis- 
torted. Lady  Toppiugbam,  for  instance,  makes  the  following 
remarks :— "  Margaret  Dufheld  is  an  English  gentlewoman,  a 
proper  wife  for  any  subject  in  the  kingdom,  no  matter  what  his 
rank,  wealth,  or  distinction  ;  a  woman  who,  whatever  she  might 
accept  as  to  fortune,  can't  be  expected  or  allowed  to  marry  out  of 
her  own  rank  in  life — can't  be  asked  to  do  so  without  offence.  No 
reasonable  Englishman  out  of  that  rank  would  dream  of  pre- 
tending to  her  hand."  Now  this,  though  not  strictly  true,  would 
not  be  so  false  as  it  really  is,  were  it  not  that  the  rank  in  life  of 
the  aristocracy  is  defined  afterwards  as  meaning  that  above  the 
professional  classes.  Surely  Mr.  Grant  White  can  scarcely  have 
been  ignorant  that  here  it  is  the  custom  for  a  large  portion  of 
every  family— those,  in  fact,  whose  time  is  not  otherwise  neces- 
sarily engaged — to  adopt  a  profession  ;  and,  in  spite  of  that,  to 
marry  girls  of  their  own  original  rank  in  life,  from  which  they 
would  seem  according  to  him  to  have  fallen.  Of  course  there  is  a 
natural  objection  amongst  English  people  to  their  daughters  or 
wards  marrying  foreigners,  and  foreigners  the  Americans  have 
made  themselves.  But  we  venture  to  say  that  permission  for  such 
matches  would  not  be  refused  provided  that  the  foreigner  were 
otherwise  desirable  as  to  personality,  character,  and  fortune.  But 
the  author  of  this  story  does  not  see  that,  with  the  character  of 
Mansfield  Humphreys  as  he  has  drawn  it,  Lord  Toppingham's  real 
objection  would  have  been  to  the  man  himself,  although  of  course 
it  would  have  beeu  difficult  to  say  so. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  different  qualities  called  by 
the  name  of  vulgarity.  We  have  had  the  misfortune  of  coming 
across  many  vulgar  Americans  and  the  pleasure  of  coming  across 
many  of  the  same  nation  who  were  gentlemen  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  the  same  experiences  of  course  we  have 
had  of  our  own  countrymen.  But  the  particular  form  of  vulgarity 
that  is  most  offensive  is  not  that  of  Mr.  Washington  Adams,  but 
that  of  Mr.  Mansfield  Humphreys.  The  one  is  lacking  in  good 
breeding  and  good  manners,  he  is  coarse  and  unpleasant,  and 
offends  our  taste  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  But  the  other, 
underneath  an  artificial  polish,  contains  not  a  single  quality  of  true 
refinement  of  mind.  He  is  always  thinking  about  his  own  good, 
and  other  people's  bad,  behaviour,  and  he  is  (the  worst  sign  of  all) 
aggressively  touchy.  He  has  studied  the  part  of  gentleman  as  an 
actor  might,  and  goes  through  it  with  more  or  less  perfection  as 
an  actor  does.  But  with  one  real  touch  of  nature  he  always  shows 
bis  real  self.  He  is  always  parading  the  fact  that  his  part  is  real, 
but  he  never  takes  in  his  audience.  He  is  often  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  on  the  surface,  but  however  much  people  may  like  to  be 
amused  by  him,  they  never  wish  him  to  be  connected  with  them 
by  marriage.  And  all  the  time  he  is  gloriously  unconscious  that 
the  surface-polish  is  known  to  be  surface-polish  by  every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  insight.  Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Grant 
White  has  placed  before  the  world  as  the  type  he  wishes  to 
compare  with  an  "  eld  English  gentleman."  It  is  not  perhaps  of 
much  importance.  But  still  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the 
Americans  themselves,  and  for  our  appreciation  of  them,  to  say 
that  there  are  very  many  real  American  gentlemen  who  do  not 
resemble  Mr.  Mansfield '  Humphreys  any  more  than  the  Lord 
Toppingham  of  the  story  resembles  any  English  nobleman.  It  is 
most  unfair  to  the  character  of  America  that  such  a  man  should 
be  represented  as  the  best  type  it  can  produce. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

THE  signal  discomfiture  of  last  year,  when  the  crew  which, 
according  to  all  the  best  authorities,  was  to  be  hopelessly 
beaten  persisted  in  the  most  unmannerly  fashion  in  winning,  and 
winning  well,  had  apparently  the  beneficial  effect  of  making  the 
prophets  extremely  modest  and  cautious  this  year;  and,  so 
guarded  and  hedged  were  the  predictions  concerning  the  race,  that 
up  to  the  last  there  was  far  more  doubt  as  to  the  result  than 
usually  prevails  with  regard  to  University  contests.  The  facile 
victory  of  Cambridge  showed  that,  rushing  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  the  prophets  were  again  in  the  wrong,  aud  that 
there  was  as  little  reason  for  doubt  in  1 884  as  there  had  been 
for  certainty  in  1883.  Now  as  there  was  considerable  difference 
in  the  work  done  by  the  crews  after  they  came  to  the  lower 
waters,  surely  the  gentlemen  who  so  closely  observe  "  recovery," 
"  slide,"  "  catch,"  &c,  and  note  the  deadly  sin  of  feathering  under 
water,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  say  which  was  adhering  to 
sound  principle  and  also  which  was  showing  the  most  strength. 
It  certainly  seems  strange  that  the  general  impressions  of  Oxford's 
superiority,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Oxford 
won,  in  an  astonishing  way,  last  year,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  so  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  crews  at  Putney. 
The  first  to  arrive  there  by  several  days  was,  as  need  hardly 
be  said,  the  Cambridge  crew,  who,  if  thought  to  be  inferior 
to  the  other,  certainly  showed  no  sign  of  weakness  or  of  mis- 
giving's, as,  after  some  severe  work,  they  made  what  was  con- 


sidered a  hazardous  experiment— namely,  an  early  trial  against  a 
scratch  crew.  On  March  26th,  five  days  after  they  had  come  to 
Putney,  and  ten  days  before  the  race,  as  then  fixed,  they  had  two 
sharp  contests  with  an  eight  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
Thames  Rowing  Club.  Next  day  the  Cambridge  men,  whose 
appetite  for  work  was  decidedly  strong,  rowed  over  the  whole 
ccurse,  which  they  had  already  covered  once,  and  also  repeated  the 
hazardous  experiment,  as  they  again  rowed  against  an  improvised 
eight.  This  time  the  scratch  crew,  which  we  believe  was  con- 
sidered a  very  good  one,  gave  the  trained  men  considerable  trouble, 
gaining  on  them  a  little  once,  and  holding  them  for  some  time  ;  but 
the  Cambridge  crew  were  apparently  well  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Clearly#t  was  considered  that  the  more  racing  they  got  the  better 
they  would  be,  as,  on  the  29th,  two  days  afterwards,  on  the  31st, 
and  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  they  indulged  in  contests  with  obliging 
oarsmen.  On  the  first  of  these  days  they  had  two  trials  with  a 
strong  crew,  which  fought  them  very  manfully;  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this  work,  they  didsome  sharp  rowing  afterwards.  On  the  second 
they  met,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  course,  a  crew  which  they 
passed  with  small  difficulty,  and  later  in  the  day  they  had  a  bout 
with  a  strong  eight  which,  for  a  short  distance,  held  them  well. 
On  the  third  thev  raced  a  scratch  eight  down  stream  from 
below  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  after  being  headed  for  a  little 
longer  than  might  have  been  expected  in  somewhat  rough  water, 
went  by  them  as  befitted  a  trained  crew. 

Even  with  these  numerous  rehearsals,  however,  the  appetite  of 
the  Cambridge  men  for  little  imitation  combats  before  the  big  and 
serious  one  was  not  quite  satiated.  On  the  3rd  inst.  they  rowed, 
for  the  third  time,  over  the  whole  course,  taking  it  from  Mortlake, 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  it  they  had  a  contest  with  a  scratch 
crew,  whom  they  overpowered  with  small  difficulty.  There 
were  now  only  two  working  days  before  the  race,  but  with 
the  Sunday  for  rest  further  sharp  work  even  on  the  latter  of 
them  was  deemed,  and  rightly  deemed,  advisable  for  this  extremely 
vigorous  crew.  In  spite  of  all  the  labour  they  had  gone  through, 
it°was  apparently  seen  that  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of  over- 
training, and  on  the  Saturday  they  once  again  had  the  pleasure  of 
rowing  against  energetic  antagonists,  who,  if  somewhat  scant  of 
breath,  were  not  wanting  in  speed,  and  thus  brought  to  an  end  a 
period  of  final  preparation  which  must  have  been  extremely  en- 
joyable to  themselves,  and  was  perhaps  marked  by  as  much 
incident  as  any  on  record. 

Now  all  these  trials  against  scratch  eights,  the  very  hard  work 
done,  and  the  vigour  of  the  crew  at  the  end  of  their  exercise  cer- 
tainly showed  that  they  were  an  exceptionally  strong  set  of  men, 
and  that  their  training  had  been  accomplished  to  absolute  per- 
fection ;  and,  though  their  style  had  been  found  fault  with,  as  the 
style  of  every  crew  is,  it  was  not  disputed  that  they  had  greatly 
improved  since  thev  had  come  to  Putney.  Considerable  con- 
fidence in  them  would  not  then  have  been  unnatural ;  but,  strange 
to  say.  this  confidence  does  not  seem  to  have  been  felt.  For  a, 
long  time,  while  they  were  doing  so  well,  and  showing  their 
inexhaustible  pugnacity,  the  betting  was  in  favour  of  Oxford; 
and,  when  at  last  the  power  of  the  other  crew  was  unmistak- 
ably evident,  there  was  but  a  faltering  expression  of  opinion 
in  their  favour,  and  they  only  became  favourites  in  a  small  degree, 
and  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  favourites  at  all  if  one  or!  the 
Oxford  crew  had  not  happened  to  be  a  little  unwell  on  the  Friday 
before  the  race.  The  betting  is  said  to  have  been  slightly  in 
favour  of  Cambridge  on  Saturday  and  on  Monday  morning  ;  but 
we  imagine  that  there  was  not  much  of  it,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
far  from  the  truth  to  say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  start,  the  boats 
were  very  generally  thought  to  be  fairly  matched. 

Why  the  Oxford  crew  were  for  so  long  believed  to  be  better  than 
the  other,  and,  at  the  last,  to  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  them,  it 
is  not  now  very  easy  to  see.  They  came  up,  it  is  true,  with  the  vague 
reputation  of  being  "the  better  men,  but  they  were  not  considered  a 
strong  eight,  and  were  sharply  criticized  on  their  arrival  at 
Putney;  and,  while  completing  their  training  there,  they  did  not 
give  evidence  of  anvthing  like  the  vigour  of  the  Light  Blues, 
while  their  "  form "  did  not  apparently  improve  much.  The 
Cambridge  crew,  as  has  just  been  shown,  delighted  in  small 
combats  ;  but  their  antagonists  couducted  themselves  in  more 
sober  fashion,  showed  no  such  exceptional  pugnacity,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  no  such  power.  Arriving  at  Putney  on  the 
26th,  they  rowed  over  the  whole  course  on  the  28th,  and 
had  asainst  them  between  Chiswick  Eyot  and  Mortlake  an  eight 
which  they  could  do  nothing  with.  On  the  2nd  the  Dark  Blues 
again  covered  the  course,  and  were  picked  up  on  different  parts  by 
two  scratch  crews,  one  of  which  gave  them  considerable  difficulty.^ 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  they  went'  through  a  moderate  amount  of 
practice  ;  but  now  it  seems  to  have  been  evident  that  they  were 
either  too  weak  for  their  work  or  over-trained,  and  that,  if  well 
advised,  they  vvould  take  rest.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  they 
pulled  against  two  eights  on  Saturday  morning,  thereby  probably 
destroying  any  remote  chance  they  may  have  had,  and  then,  all 
too  late,  went  off  to  Brighton,  whence,  of  course,  they  had  to 
return  on  Sunday  night,  coming  back  in  all  probability  quite  as 
jaded  as  thev  went. 

The  Mondav  morning  when  these  two  crews,  thought  to  be 
nearly  equal,  but  really  so  different  in  power,  had  to  contend,  was 
a  very  gloomy,  and  at  "first  a  very  rainy  one,  and  the  highly  satis- 
factory result  was,  that  a  number  of  the  enterprising  oarsmen  who 
usually  keep  their  skiffs  in  the  way  to  the  last  stopped  at 
home/and  that  the  course  was  exceptionally  clear  throughout. 
Altogether,  indeed,  the  attendance  was  smaller  than  it  has  been  for 
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years,  and,  even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  weather 
it  seems  clear  that  what  is  called  the  popularity  of  the  race  has 
considerably  diminished.    That  sightseers  of  the  more  fashionable 
class  should  be  absent,  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected.    The  affecta- 
tion of  being  interested  in  the  Boat-race  which  once  prevailed  so 
strongly  in  society  has  been  succeeded  by  other  affectations,  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  what  usually  appeared  to  be  a 
very  dull  contest  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  for  some  time  Now 
however,  indifference  seems  to  have  aflected  a  sturdier  and  more 
persistent  class  of  pleasure-seekers.    Those  who  used  to  crowd  the 
steamers,  and  who  commonly  appeared  to  be  under  a  stron-  im- 
pression that  they  were  enjoying  themselves,  have  seemingly  come 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Boat-race  is  a  mistake,  for  cer- 
tainly few  steamers,  comparatively  speaking,  came  to  Putney  on 
AJonday.    Amongst  the  poorer  classes  robust  faith  still  lingers 
and  though,  with  such  weather,  the  crowd  was  not  of  course  so' 
great  as  usual  there  were,  along  the  towing-path,  large  numbers 
of  people   whose   appearance   seemed  to  show  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  Far  East.    At  the  place  where  the  boats  are 
launched  there  was  a  considerable  throng,  who,  with  noisy  im- 
partiality, cheered  the  two  crews  as  they  successively  shoved 
off    Some  expressions  of  displeasure  may  have  followed  this 
well-meant  applause,  as  there  was  considerable  delay  about  the 
start  which  was  made  in  a  novel  fashion,  not,  it  is  hoped,  to 
be  followed  in  future.    This  year  the  umpire,  who  accompanied 
the  race  in  a  launch,  not  in  the  steamer,  had  to  start  the  boats 
and  in  order  that  he  might  do  this,  his  launch  was  made  fast  by 
the  stern  to  a  sk.fl  moored  in  mid-stream.    Held  by  the  stern  she 
whs  of  course  quite  unmanageable,  and  she  yawed  about  in  lively 
fashio »  got  close  to  the  Oxford  boat,  and  generally  made  the  start 
a  difficult  matte*    At  last,  however,  after  one  false  move  by  the 
Cambridge  crew,  it  was  made,  and  the  boats  got  away,  Cambridge 

adVa'tge  Wbich'  ^thout  pulling  too  quick°a 
stroke,  the  crew  were  able  to  increase,  and,  at  a  little  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  start  they  were  a  length  ahead.  At  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  however,  hey  were  no  more  in  advance,  Oxford  having,  by 
a  most  gallant  and  determined  effort,  come  up  to  them  after  xLy 
W  added  to  their  lead  For  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge 
Cambridge  gained  shghtly,  but  in  Corney  Reach  the  Oxford  crew, 
who  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  were  certainly  as  resolute  an 
eight  as  ever  struggled  on  the  Thames,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  wrest  victory  from  their  opponents.  At  one  time 
i  seemed  possible  that  they  might  succeed  ;  rowing  very  steadily 

t uT\    1°  WT  uPUrUn?'  Sained  ™pidly  on  the  Cam- 

bnJge  boat,  and  there  was  an  instant  when  it  appeared  as 
though  she  might  be  overtaken  and  passed.  The  success,  how- 
ever, whs  apparent  not  real,  as  the  Cambridge  stroke,  with  ex- 
tent judgment,  allowed  the  other  boat  to  come  up  to  him,  and 
then,  as  the  spurt  died  out,  drew  away  from  it  easily.  Shortly 
after  this  effort  the  gallant  Oxford  crew  collapsed  Complete  y 
their  strength  being  utterly  exhausted;  and  below  ?B  „!' 
Budge  they  got  into  sad  difficulties.  With  unfailino-  pluck 
however,  they  made  one  more  effort  after  the  bridge  wasmssed- 
but  it  was  about  as  hopeful  as  it  would  be  for  a  3  ^un  after 
a  horse ;  and,  rowing  well  within  themselves,  the  Cambridge 
crew  came  in  easy  winners  by  three  lengths,  a  distance  they  3t 
have  ncreased  had  they  w.shed  it.  The  difference  between  the  r 
condition  and  that  of  their  antagonists  at  the  end  of  the  race 
showed  how  superior  in  strength  they  were;  for,  while  they 
seemed  little  aflected  by  their  exertions,  the  Oxford  crew were n 
a  state  ot  exhaustion  unusual  for  trained  men.     The  coura-e 

Je'firi  h  Br°T\in  a  battle  which  was  hopele  s  fro  m 

the  first,  but  winch  owing  to  their  pluck,  seemed  at  times  un- 
certain will  cause  the  race  to  be  remembered  ;  and  it  will  also  be 
remembered  as  having  shown  the  value  of  many  trials  and  as 
having  been  painful  for  prophets  and  the  bett,ng-men,  who  Sled 

stil7ePdreob^ers8UPerl0rity  °^  t0  ^  *~  *^ 


SO  XOXCOXFORMIST,  NO  KIXG. 

MRwwJLPS'  iU  th?  ,bsurd1^  ^historical  speech  by 
t"t nx  f  6  8uPP°rted  h's  motion  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Bishops  from    the  House  of  Lords  stated *,  «««  «f  v 

T  BH.htalhoiSh°P8  al7aya  ^^:^etrfileaat0oneKfn,s1" 
Mi.  Blight  whose  ignorance  of  the  history  of  English  Dissent 

de?J£  TmPn°liedd  h  W  France  te  the  sa  n 

aeiu.,ion.  it  is  implied  by  Liberations  orators,  although  it  has 
ne.er  been  attempted  to  be  proved,  that  Nonconformists  and  Ws! 

nts  wHh0Vhich7ntrv7^a^alWa^l>en  reaJarkable  the  bo  d- 
ness  witn  which  theydehed  Kings.  Now  everv  qtnrlmt  ^fti    i  ■ 

tory  of  English  Puritanism,  alike°in  its elrlyTo n  ormi [  ^  and  in 

its  later  Separatist  stage,  is  struck  with  the  servi  £  Tatter  and 

obsequiousness   which   all  along    characterized  the  2  of 

S^omV11  the'r  dtaliDg8  With  the  En*lish  monarchs  We 
are  told  ad  nauseam  that  Archbishops  Whitgift,  Bancroft  and 

Sit  dtr!nTVlle  ^Tl-  >  that  Laud  was  servhe  toCha  les  I 
that  the  Bishops  after  the  Restoration  were  servile  to  Charles  II 
and  even  to  James  II  The  fanaticism  of  Mr.  Willis  actually  went* 
ftn  deDy  th6  tUle  °f  Confessor  t0  SaD«oft  and7  Ken 

nut  Lm  teHy-Were  not™r*]y  ^Pelled  from  the  House  of  Lords' 
but  from  their  own  episcopal  sees ;  while  his  gross  ignorance  of 
the  life  0f  the  Presbyterian  and  Separatist  intruders  who  were 
ejected  from  the  parishes  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  permiu  him 
to  claim  for  the  whole  "two  thousand"  the  title  not  only Tf 


frSovsf"Tll'  TtUaKJ  °f  "Sfrrty"-"  What  ^rt  of  «  con- 
of  tl  e  O.^L  ?  WS  T  8ufIiciently  Proved  by  the  evidence 
ot  the  Quaker  autobiographies,  especially  by  the  scathing  satire 
poured  upon  them  by  George  Fox.P  Ma/y  Jf  {hen,  ™ Sfed  rich 
women,  were  the  pets  and  private  chaplains  of  noblemen  and 
wealthy  citizens  and  some  of  them  had  more  influence  at  the  Courts 
of  the  twoStuart  Kings  thanany  of  the  Bishops  had.  Neither  of  those, 
monarchs  loved  the  English  Bishops.  Charles  II.  was  a  Dissenter 
at  heart  and  declared  himself  to  be  one  at  his  death  ;  he  was  merelr 
a  1  opish  instead  of  an  anti-Popish  one;  and  James  II.  lived  and 
died  a  Dissenter.  The  phrase  "  Popish  Dissenter,"  it  must  be 
remembered,  frequently  occurs  in  the  controversial  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

a      '  Wi,llis>  as  his  Lioerationist  masters  have  widely  boasted, 
culled  the  quaint  language  of  his  motion  "—so  the  Noncon- 
formist   and   Independent    puts  it  —  "  from   the  Cromwellian 
times.     That  journal  finds  this  vague  chronology  ao  delightful 
that  it  speaks  of  the  debate  as  showing  that  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  "  the  spirit  still  burns  which  enlightened  the 
Cromwellian  era."    Now,  in  «  the  Cromwellian  times  "  and  «  the  - 
Cromwellian  era  "  there  were  not  only  no  Bishops  in  Parliament, 
but  the  very  order  and  office  of  a  bishop  had  been  abolished  by  law.  I 
Cromwell  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  at  war  with  Bishops,  for  all 
the  tfishops  were  in  prison,  in  exile,  or  otherwise  under  the  cross.  ■ 
JJut  Crumwel  was  at  war  with  that  very  Long  Parliament,  that 
en  bghtened    Parliament,  which  at  first  expelled  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  imprisoned  the  Bishops,  which  murdered 
the  Fnmate,  and  which,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Scots  and  their  Noncon- 
formist followers  in  England,  abolished  by  vote  the  very  order  and : 
Junction  of  a  bishop  as  anti-Christian.    In  the  "  Cromwellian  era  " 
it  was  not  the  bishop-hating  Nonconformists,  but  their  old  foes  the 
Separatists— not  the  Presbyterians,  but  the  Independents-who 
were  in  the  saddle.    Throughout  the  "Cromwellian  era"  the  ■ 
1  resbytenans,  the  real  Nonconformists,  were  more  or  less  openly 
and  continuously  scheming  and  plotting  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy     They  had  got  rid  of  the  Bishops,  but  they  had  not 
got  the  other  parts  of  their  demand— the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terian by  force,  and  the  abolition  of  "sectaries  "  meaning  Independent 
Anabaptist  and  Quaker  Dissent.    They  believed  that  Charles  II., 
who  had  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  himself  a 
iresbyterian  or  Nonconformist  King.    The  hatred  of  the  Non- 
conformists to  those  whom  they  called  the  Sectaries  was  so 
intense  that  they  were  ready  at  last  even  to  accept  a  modified 
restoration  of  the  abolished  episcopacy.    Thev  had  wit  enough  to . 
see  that  the  mass  and  majority  of  the  English  people  longed  for. 
the  restoration  of  the  national  episcopate  and  priesthood,  with  the . 
abo  ition  of  which  the  old  social  liberties  of  England  had  been 
abolished.    If  Mr.  Willis  wants  to  see  how  servilely  religious  men 
can  flatter  Kings,  he  need  not  go  back  so  far  as  Whitgift  or  "  the 
hated  Laud    ;  he  need  only  make  a  study  at  first  sources  (and 
not  from  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  modern  Liberationist  compiler  of 
history  )  of  the  conduct  and  language  of  some  of  the  best  of  his 
two  thousand  confessors  and  martyrs."  The  Nonconformists  asseve- 
rated that  it  was  not  they,  but  the  Separatists— not  the  Presby- 
terians but  the  Independents— who  had  forwarded  and  sympathized 
with  the  execution  of  the  late  Kinyr.    Richard  Baxter  told  the 
King  that  he  and  his  party  looked  upon  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  as  "  usurpers."    "  The  late  usurper,"  "  the  usurper  " 
were  the  phrases,  as  Baxter  himself  tells  us,  which  he,  Calamy, 
Ash,  Manton,  Spurstow— all  of  whom  belonged  to  Mr.  Willis's 
army  of  two  thousand  confessors— when  they  spoke  to  Charles 
11.     1  hey  talked  to   him  of  his  grandfather,  "King  James 
ot   blessed  memory";  they  praised  Charles   II.   himself  for 
his      princely  wisdom,"  his  "  fatherly  compassion,"   aud   his  , 
Christian  moderation";  they  informed  him  that  the  Noncon- 
formists "do  most  heartily  acknowledge  Your  Majesty  to  be 
custos  utnusfjue  tabutce,  and  to  be  supreme  governor  over  all 
persons,  and  m  all  things  and  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil  " 
lhe  Nonconformists  said  to  Charles,  in  words  drawn  up  by 
Calamy,  »  lhe  Lord  hath  entrusted  your  Majesty  to  provide,  by 
your  Sacred  Authority,  that  the  things  which  are  necessary  by 
virtue  of  Divine  command  in  His  worship  should  be  duly  per- 
formed."   They  go  on  to  entreat  him,  «  out  of  your  princely  care 
graciously  to  grant  "  that  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  holy  days  of 
'human  institution,"  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  bowino-  to 
altars,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  other  ancient  customs  of°the 
National  Church,  may  be  prohibited.  How?  By  the  arbitrary  exer- 
cise of  his  kingly  prerogative.  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  they 
urged,    by  such  ways  as  your  Royal  Wisdom  shall  judge  meet, 
effectually  to  prevent  the  imposing  and  using  of  such  innovations 
lor  the  future.     The  royal  prerogative,  like  a  text  from  the  Bible 

wu  a  {°urCVf  ^luch  ever?  Part?  struggled  to  possess  itself. 
When  the  first  Stuart  came  to  the  throne  of  Eii°land  he  was 
not  only  interviewed  by  the  national  Bishops  ;  he  was  interviewed 
by  Komamsts,  Nonconformists,  and  Separatists,  and  his  prerogative 
was  exalted  and  exaggerated  alike  by  all.  The  Nonconformist 
1  resbytenan  Classis"  appointed  March  the  24th,  1660,  to  be 
kept  as  a  fhanksgiving  Day  for  the  things  looked  for  from  General 
Monk  s  Declaration.  The  things  then  looked  for  by  the  Noncon- 
formists were  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  without  episcopacy  if 
possible,  and  the  suppression  of  Independency,  Anabaptism, 
Quakerism,  and  the  other  non-Presbyterian  "sects."  Oliver 
Heywood,  one  of  Mr.  Willis's  confessors  and  martyrs,  wrote  in 
his  diary,  when  he  heard  that  Monk  had  declared  for  the 
restoration  of  the  King,  "God  hath  vindicated  His  truth  aud  pro- 
mises, and  encouraged  His  People  "—meaning  by  God's  people  the 
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Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians.  "He  hath  restored  our  civil 
rights,  and  given  U3  the  hope  of  a  just  settlement.  Lift  up  thine 
eyes,  my  soul !  and  behold  the  face  of  things  abroad.  Usurpers 
have  had  the  seat  of  jurisdiction,  have  held  the  reins  in  their 
hands,  and  driven  on  furiously  these  twelve  years.  They  com- 
manded a  toleration  of  all  but  truly  tender  [meaning  Presbyterian 
and  anti-Independent]  consciences,  and  cast  off'  Parliaments  of 
their  own  creation  at  their  pleasure."  This  was  the  view  which 
every  Nonconformist  confessor  took  of  the  "  Cromwellian  era." 
The  Separatists,  the  fathers  of  those  who  now  unhistorically  call 
themselves  "  Nonconformists,"  doubtless  admired  Cromwell,  for 
he  placed  the  secular  force  at  their  command.  But  the  Non- 
conformists regarded  him  as  both  tyrant  and  usurper.  The  Non- 
conformist confessor,  Martindale,  made  this  entry  in  his  diary  — 
"May  29,  1660:  Wherein  no  man  did  more  truly  rejoice  than  I." 

The  Nonconformists  only  diverted  their  obsequious  adula- 
tions from  the  King  to  the  Parliament  when  they  discovered 
that  the  latter  was  becoming  the  stronger  power.  When 
the  ideal  Bill  of  1641,  from  which  Mr.  Willis  "culled  his 
quaint  language,"  was  first  proposed,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  King  or  the  Parliament  would  turn  out  to  be  the  stronger. 
In  the  first  political  attacks  of  the  Nonconformists  and  Separatists 
upon  the  Bishops  they  invariably  affected  to  be  moved  by  a  loyal 
anxiety  for  the  King's  prerogative.  If  only  James  or  Charles 
■would  humble  the  Bishops,  then,  the  Puritans  assured  them,  they 
■would  become  Kings  indeed.  The  crime  which  the  foregoers  of 
Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Bright  charged  upon  the  English  episcopate 
•was  not  servility  to  Kings,  but  the  defect  of  it.  The  Bishops, 
as  the  Nonconformists  and  Separatists  insisted  in  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet,  by  their  claim  of  a  jure  divino  authority  encroached 
upon  the  kingly  prerogative.  Bagshawe,  in  his  argument  against 
the  Bishops  in  the  Parliament  of  1 641,  said  that  an  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Bishops  was  an  "  illegality  which  I  may  fitly 
call,"  he  added,  "  a  covenant  against  the  King's  supremacy."  The 
■war  against  the  King  was  not  yet  foreseen  ;  so  Bagshawe  could  say, 
as  Parliamentary  orator  for  the  Nonconformists,  "  It  is  a  part  of 
my  oath  of  supremacy  that  I  shall  assist  the  King  in  all  pre- 
eminences and  jurisdictions  belonging  to  his  Crown.  Now  it  is 
part  of  his  jurisdiction  to  alter  this  Government  of  this  Church 
fcy  his  Parliament,  and  to  appoint  and  establish  another."  The 
fanatical  emissaries  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  were  then 
preaching  in  London  and  lobbying  in  Westminster,  urging  upon 
English  Nonconformists  and  members  of  Parliament  to  demand 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  government.  Bagshawe  went 
on  to  say  that,  if  the  King  should  "  be  so  minded  "  as  to  pull  down 
episcopacy  and  set  up  a  Presbyterian  system  in  its  stead,  "  I  am 
by  the  oath  (of  the  Canon)  not  to  assist  him  in  it.  Whereby  I 
do  unavoidably  fall  upon  this  rock,  that  for  the  saving  of  my  oath 
I  must  deny  my  obedience  to  the  King ;  or,  by  obeying  the  King, 
I  must  fall  upon  perjury."  The  Bishops  were  to  be  struck  down 
fcy  any  means.  The  Nonconformists  preferred  that  they  should  be 
struck  down  by  the  King ;  hence  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  "  that  the  late  canons  were  against  the  King's  Pre- 
rogative Royal." 

The  Bill  for  abolishing  Bishops  altogether,  as  the  curses  of  the 
Church,  was  an  instructive  commentary  upon  the  casuistical  pre- 
tences of  the  earlier  Bill  for  excluding  Bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  it  aimed  at  making  Bishops  a  greater  blessing  to  the 
Church,  by  sending  them  from  Parliament  to  their  dioceses.  The 
Scottish  Presbyterian  emissaries,  and  their  slavish  tools  the  Eng- 
lish Nonconformists,  flooded  the  land  with  pamphlets  against 
episcopacy.  It  is  a  proof  of  their  defect  of  political  foresight, 
and  of  their  total  postponement  of  national  objects  to  sectarian 
objects,  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
monarchy  was  doomed,  and  so  still  put  forward  the  exaggeration 
of  the  regal  prerogative  as  the  main  reason  why  the  King  should 
not  withhold  his  signature.  In  the  Unparalleled  Reasons  for 
Abolishing  Episcopacy  (published,  according  to  a  note  in  MS.,  on 
October  12,  1642),  the  King  is  told  that  nothing  less  than  the 
prohibition  of  the  order  and  function  of  Bishop  in  England  "  will 
assure  His  Majesty's  authority  royal.  The  Bishops  do  claim  their 
power  as  of  Divine  right,  entitling  themselves  to  their  several 
dignities  by  the  permission,  or  grace,  of  God.  It  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  Sovereign  Power  that  such  a  claim  should  be  set  up,  or 
upheld."  No  sincere  and  thorough  student  of  English  ecclesiastical 
history  needs  to  be  told  that  the  Nonconformists  of  1641-1642 
were  not  Liberationists,  or  that  they  were  much  more  Erastian 
than  the  Bishops  ever  were.  The  King  was  told  by  these  Hudi- 
brases  that  the  Reformation  in  England  was  not  merely  incom- 
plete because  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  Calvinist,  but  also 
because  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  Erasdan.  "  Though  the 
Bishops  have  been  knocked  off  from  the  Pope,"  says  one  of  the 
"  Unparalleled  Reasons,''  "  yet  were  they  never  jointed  into  the 
King  and  His  authority,  to  derive  and  exercise  power  under  Ilim, 
hut  remain  in  all  things  as  before  the  Reformation."  Thus  the 
Nonconformists  complained  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  properly  a  "  State-Church."  They  also  knew  that  the 
Stuarts  were  always  in  want  of  money.  Hence,  in  another  of 
their  "  Unparalleled  Reasons,"  they  remind  Charles  that  the  extir- 
pation of  episcopacy  "  will  increase  His  Majesty's  revenues — the 
temporalities  of  the  Bishops  being  in  this  Bill  granted  to  the 
King." 

The  flattery  and  bribery  with  which  the  Nonconformists  ap- 
proached Charles  I.  were  'in  harmony  with  their  traditions.  It 
■would  be  easy  to  lill  column  alter  column  with  specimens  of 
thtiv  adulatory  language  to  his  father.    Mr.  Willis  repeated  to 


the  House  of  Commons,  as  his  first  instance  of  the  servility  of 
Bishops  to  Kings,  the  exclamations  attributed  to  Wbitgift  and 
Bancroft  when  they  discovered,  from  the  Conference  at  Hampton 
Court — to  their  relief  as  Englishmen  and  Churchmen — that  the 
Scottish  King  who  had  come  to  rule  the  nation  was  not  an  in- 
tolerant and  fanatical  Calvinist.  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Willis 
has  ever  taken  the  pains  to  learn  what  sort  of  language  the  Non- 
conformists at  that  Conference  addressed  to  the  same  King.  In, 
their  dedication  to  the  King  of  The  Christian  and  Modest  Offer, 
published  after  the  Conference,  they  tell  James  that  he  will  in- 
crease his  regal  power  if  he  will  arbitrarily  substitute  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Nonconformist  for  the  Catholic  and  Conformist 
system  : — "  We  shall  make  it  as  clear  unto  your  Majesty  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  that  the  government  of  the  Church  by  pastors, 
teachers,  and  elders  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  state  of  a 
Monarchy  than  is  the  present  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
archdeacons,  commissaries,  and  the  rest  of  that  Romish  hierarchy." 
Henry  Burton,  one  of  the  idolized  saints  of  modern^  Dissenters 
(who  probably  know  next  to  nothing  about  him),  in  his  appeal  to 
Charles  I.  against  the  Bishops  in  1636,  flattered  the  King  as  "a 
peerless  son  to  a  peerless  father,"  and  repeated  the  puritanical 
piece  of  courtiership,  of  which  we  could  produce  a  hundred 
illustrations,  that  "  the  claim  which  the  Prelates  make  of  their 
prelation  and  jurisdiction  over  Christ's  ministers  jure  divino  is 
repugnant  not  only  to  clear  Scripture,  but  also  to  the  King's 
Crown."  All  the*  "  pillory  martyrs,"  who  are  now  claimed  as- 
fathers  of  Liberalism,  were  sedulous  flatterers  of  the  King.  Dr. 
Bastwick's  famous  "  Litany  "  claimed  in  its  sub-title  to  be  a 
"  Full  demonstration  that  the  Bishops  are  neither  Christ's  nor  the 
Apostles'  successors,  but  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdome,  and 
of  the  Kind's  Prerogative  royall."  The  stout  Nonconformist  opens 
his  libel  by  saying  "  I  have  ever  maintained  princely  regality." 
Alexander  Leighton,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  said  that  the- 
"  loyaltie  of  obedience  to  the  King's  Majestie  cannot  possibly 
stand  with  obedience  to  the  Hierarchie,"  and  he  ottered  Charles 
a  magnificent  bait  for  pulling  down  the  Conformists  and  setting 
up  the  Nonconformists.  "The  Prelates'  lordlike  meanes,  arising 
to  23,217  pounds  or  thereabout  per  annum,  as  we  conceive,  be- 
sides their  commendames  and  other  emoluments,  might  serve  His 
Majestie  for  many  good  uses." 


SIGNOR  SALVINI'S  HAMLET. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  last  repre- 
sentation the  Italian  actor  has  given  at  Covent  Garden  was  of 
"  Signor  Salvini's  Hamlet  " ;  for  to  speak  of  the  performance  as 
"  Shakspeare's  Hamlet "  would  be  totally  incorrect.  Signor 
Salvini  is  no  nearer  to  being  the  poet's  Prince  of  Denmark  than 
he  is  to  being  the  aged  King  of  Britain,  the  blood-stained  King  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Moor  of  Venice.  There  is  obviously  no  limit  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  player's  devotees.  "  If  this  be  not 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  so  much  the  worse  for  Shakspeare,"  one  of 
them  has  not  hesitated  to  say  ;  but  surely  this  is  not  a  defensible 
proposition.  It  was  not  Signor  Salvini's  own,  possibly  superior, 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  that  he  undertook  to  present,  but  the  Thane 
of  Cawdor  whom  Shakspeare  portrayed.  As  regards  the  Hamlet, 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  in  the  little  pamphlet  which  has  been 
published  containing  Signor  Salvini's  comments  on  and  explana- 
tions of  the  Shakspearian  parts  he  endeavours  to  play,  a  doubt  is 
expressed  on  the  question  of  this  tragedy.  This  is  very  wholesome  ; 
the  wisdom  of  it,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  the  actor  to  represent  vividly  the  philosophic  conception  of 
Hamlet.  I  confess  that  seldom  have  I  been  able  to  render  it  clear  and 
intelligible,"  the  actor  writes  ;  and  he  declares  that  it  is  "  necessary 
to  have  an  audience  of  quick  comprehension  and  critics  possessed 
of  insight  and  appreciation.  It  is  not  encouraging  to  the  artist  to 
hear,  as  he  often  does,  ■'  This  is  not  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare,' 
while  yet  the  key  of  the  interpretation  is  not  given."  So  runs 
the  English  translation  of  Signor  Salvini's  essay,  and  it  raises  the 
point  whether  those  who  often  say  of  the  performance  "  This  is  not 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  "  are  not  the  "  critics  possessed  of  in- 
sight and  appreciation  "  whom  he  desires  ?  It  is  a  very  strange 
thing  that  Signor  Salvini,  who  has  been  an  actor  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  has  made  much  of  his  reputation  by  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn 
Shakspeare's  language.  Let  us  judge  Signor  Salvini  out  of  his 
own  mouth  to  ascertain  with  what  amount  of  care  and  attention — 
of  the  "insight  and  appreciation"  he  very  properly  demands  from 
his  critics — he  has  read  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  "  It  is  somewhat 
singular,"  he  remarks  in  that  little  pamphlet  which  explains  so 
many  things  which  Signor  Salvini  never  imagiued  he  was  ex- 
plaining, "  that  Hamlet  should  be  constantly  represented  as  a 
student,  and  only  of  a  suitable  age  to  return  to  his  studies  in 
Wittenberg.  In  Northern  climates  mental  development  does  not 
always  correspond  with  that'of  the  body,  and  is  often  more  slow ; 
thus  Hamlet  was  unable  to  remember  the  gibes  and  songs  of  poor 
Yorick,  who,  according  to  the  gravedigger,  had  died  twenty-two 
years  before,  when  the  Prince,  whom  he  had  '  borne  on  his  back 
a,  thousand  times,'  must  have  been  six  or  seven  years  old." 
The  calculation  Signor  Salvini  makes  to  prove  that  Hamlet 
was  about  thirtv  years  old  is  for  the  most  part  conect 
enomrh ;  but  where  is  the  need  of  these  calculations  when,, 
if  Signor  Salvini  were  only  aware  of  it,  Hamlet's  age  is  distinctly 
given  ?    He  need  not  have  guessed  how  old  the  Prince  was  whea 
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Yorick  bore  him  on  his  back,  and  added  that  to  the  twenty-two 
years— which  as  a  matter  of  detail  should  have  been  twenty- 
three— that  the  skull  had  lain  in  the  earth.  When  the  clown  is 
asked  how  long-  he  had  been  a  grave-maker,  he  replies  :— "  Of  all 
Ihe  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to 't  that  day  that  our  last  King 
Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras.  ...  It  was  the  very  day  that 
young  Hamlet  was  born.  ...  I  have  been  sexton  here,  man  and 
boy,  thirty  years."  Could  anything  be  plainer?  And  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  student  who  has  to  go  out  of  his  wav 
to  guesses  and  deductions  in  order  to  find  out  how  old  Hamlet  was 
is  likely  to  display  peculiar  insight  and  appreciation  when  the 
subtleties  of  the  character  come  to  be  considered  ? 

That  Signor  Salvini  has  no  comprehension  of  what  soliloquy 
means  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  in  all  his  Shakspearian  essays, 
and  the  want  of  this  is  Daturally  felt  most  in  his  Hamlet.  The 
marvellous  art  of  Shakspeare  tells  plainly  what  Hamlet  was  and 
how  he  bore  himself.  Signor  Salvini  is  effectually  condemned  in 
the  eyes  of  any  one  who  has  read  the  speech  of  Ophelia,  describ- 
ing Hamlet's  demeanour,  "He  took  me  bv  the  wrist  and  held  me 
hard.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  been  this 
Hamlet  of  whom  Ophelia  said  :— 


and  again : — 


He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  he  would  draw  it  ; 

He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk 
And  end  his  being  ;  that  done,  be  lets  me  go  ; 
And,  -with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turned, ' 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  • 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help,' 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

All  this  is  precisely  what  Signor  Salvini's  Prince  would  never  do. 
Here  is  absolute  unconsciousness  of  effect ;  and  the  Italian  actor 
is  always  conscious.    In  his  first  soliloquy,  "  Oh,  that  this  too,  too 
solid  flesh  would  melt,"  he  makes  a  half  turn  to  the  audience  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence.  The  idea  that  Hamlet  is  thinking  aloud 
is  never  conveyed.    He  is  all  too  obviously  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  reciting  a  set  speech— with  tiie  "tone,  timbre,  and 
rhythm"  which  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes  admired  so  much  in  him,  no 
doubt,  but  without  a  suggestion  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  The 
actor's  alarm  when  the  Ghost  first  appears— clumsily  thrust  up 
a  trap— is  altogether  lacking  in  dignity,  and  the  omission  of 
some  seventy  or  eighty  lines  at  the  end  of  the  act  obscures  the 
meaning.    This  Hamlet's  exit,  looking  around  as  if  apprehen- 
sive that  the  Ghost  should  reappear,  is  poor.     Hamlet  the 
chosen  recipient  of  the  dread  message  from  beyond  the  <4ave 
would  not  have  glanced  furtively  and  timorously  about  as  he' 
is  made  to  do  here.    In  restoring  the  directions  "to  the  players 
Signor  Salvini  has  done  well,  and  with  this  he  has  also  added 
to  his  former  sadly  curtailed  acting  edition  the  scene  with  the 
recorders.    Ihese  incidents  were  not  portions  of  his  original  study  • 
but  the  actor  has  been  well  advised  in  adding  them,  the  more  so 
as  here  he  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true' Hamlet,  as  English- 
men understand  it,  than  in  any  other  episode.    The  circumstances 
of  the  restoration,  could  they  be  known,  would  prove  interesting 
lhe  stage  business  necessary  for  what  is  called  the  working  up  of 
the  play  scene,  with  the  culminating  cry  when  the  King  succumbs 
to  the  horror  of  imagination  and  ilies  affrighted  from  the  room 
is  ol  course  within  the  scope  of  so  accomplished  an  actor's  gifts' 
Hamlets  action  of  mimicking  the  raised  hands  of  the  Kin- 
when  he  is  striving  to  pray  is  a  striking  example  of  what 
Hamlet  would  never  have  done,  but  of  what  an  Italian  actor  who 
his i  never  read  the  tragedy  might  suppose  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  do.    Hamlet  has  drawn  his  sword,  and  is  contemplating  a  sacri- 
fice    lie  speaks .with  solemnity,  if  with  bitter  wrath,  of  heaven 
and ^hell,  ot  his  father  of  the  Kings  soul;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  would  finish  with  this  petty  piece  of  mockery.  At  the  end 
ol  the  fourth  act  Signor  Salvini's  version  of  the  play  becomes  mere 
melodrama  with  a  "situation,"  entirely  the  invention  of  the  actor 
or  of  the  librettist,  upon  which  to  «  bring  down  the  curtain  "  I* 
is  really  not  fair  on  the  part  of  Signor  Salvini  to  comment  on  the 
difficulties  of  representing  Hamlet,  when  in  truth  it  is  not  Hamlet 
that  be  seeks  to  represent,  but  a  hybrid  creature  partly  born  of  the 
translator    In  the  Italian  version  Laertes,  on  hearing  of  Ophelia's 
death  makes  the  speech,  «  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou  poor 
Ophe  ia,  but  he  does  not  go  out,  as  Shakspeare  makes  him,  nor 
does  the  King  follow  after  having  spoken  the  words  •_ 


never  even  faintly  indicated.  The  brother  and  the  fervent  lover 
are  parted  after  they  have  grappled.    The  tragedy  continues— 

Why,  I  will  light  with  him  upon  this  theme 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wa<*. 

and  the  Queen  asks,  "  Oh,  my  son,  what  theme  ?  "  But  here 
with  very  little  alteration  of  words  the  sense  is  changed  com- 
pletely^ "  No  !  giuro  di  pugnar  con  lui "  ("  No,  I  will  fio-ht 
with  him"),  Hamlet  cries,  and  his  mother  answers,  "Per  qual 
ragione,  o  figlio  ?  "  This  is  far  from  the  equivalent  of  the  Eno-lish  • 
but  it  is  in  the  duel  with  Laertes  that  Signor  Salvini  best  succeeds' 
in  proving  how  completely  he  misinterprets  the  character  of  the 
"  noble  heart."  There  is  certainly  no  thought  of  nobility  about 
this  Hamlet,  the  Hamlet  of  Signor  Salvini,  who  anticipates  the 
discovery  of  foul  play  that  is  made  by  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare. 
Till  Laertes  tells  Hamlet,  after  the  change  of  foils, 

The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd, 

there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Hamlet  suspects  Laertes  of  any 
complicity  in  the  plot  which,  when  his  mother  speaks,  he  begins  to 
perceive.     But  Signor  Salvini  makes  Hamlet  cognizant  of  this 
long  before,  and  he  goes  in  direct  opposition  to  the  stage  directions 
"  Laertes  womids  Hamlet ;  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change  rapiers,  and 
Hamlet  wounds  Laertes:1   There  is  no  attempt  to  follow  this.  The 
Covent  Garden  Hamlet  feels  Laertes's  thrust,  disarms  him,  touches 
his  own  side,  finds  that  he  bleeds,  and  then,  as  if  the  nature  of 
the  whole  plot  dawned  upon  him,  sets  his  foot  on  the  rapier  which 
Laertes  has  dropped,  and  hands  the  disarmed  man  the  innocent 
weapon.  The  tight  is  renewed,  and  Hamlet,  who  has  smiled  signifi- 
cantly  to  show  that  he  knows  quite  well  what  is  takino-  place°kill3 
Laertes.  This  is  the  justice  of  melodrama  ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  it  in  the  text,  and  the  deliberate  action  of  Hamlet,  as  Signor 
j  Sal  vim  Qistinctly  shows  it,  greatly  degrades  the  character  of  the 
:  Fnnce.    Shakspeare's  Hamlet  does  not  and  could  not  act  as  the 
■■  Hamlet  of  Signor  Salvini  acts.    There  are  several  other  points  to 
!  which  serious  objection  might  be  taken,  such  as  the  total  suppression 
of  all  the  humour  which  is  an  element  in  the  character  and  a  source 
ot  great  relief;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  why  we 
emphatically  decline  to  accept  the  recent  performance  of  Hamlet 
at  Lovent  Garden  Theatre  as  even  a  distant  approach  to  what  it 
purports  to  be.    Signor  Salvini  is  wide  of  the  mark  when  he 
begins,  and  he  rapidly  diverges  still  more  widely  as  he  progresses 
1  here  is  let  us  cordially  admit,  much  theatrical  skill  and  admirably 
trained  knowledge  of  stage  resources  about  the  personage  presented  • 
but  the  personage  has  very  little  in  common  with  Hamlet. 

The  company  is  gone,  and  it  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  dwell 
on  the  not  at  all  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  other  characters 
were  played  Signer  Salvini  was  to  have  made  a  last  appearance 
stituteT  changed  his  mind,  and  Othello  is  sub- 

While  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art,  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity ot  contradicting  the  baseless  rumours  which  have  lately 
been  spread  with  regard  to  the  Marchesa  Oaetani,  best  known  to 
Enghsh  readers  as  Mile.  Piccolomini.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  famous  lady  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  that  a 
testimoma  or  benefit  was  to  be  organized  on  her  behalf.  Suck 
stories  could  have  surprised  no  one  more  than  the  Marchesa,  who 
is  well,  happy,  and  prosperous  at  Florence. 
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Let's  follow,  Gertrude, 
How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  Ins  rage  ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  attain 
Therefore  let's  follow.  ' 

Here  the  act  should  end,  but  this  is  not  sufficiently'" dramatic  " 
for  the  Italian  player.  When  Laertes  has  ended,' therefore,  he 
does  not  go  out.  The  King  speaks,  but  he  says,  "Or  vine  a  il 
duol  rail  ws».  E  poi       .  _."  ("Now  grief  conquers  anger.  But  then 

i          h     \endetta!    C"e9  Laertes;  and  so  the  curtain  falls  And 

in  the  face  of  thi.s  Signor  Salvini  complains  of  the  discouragement 
the  artist  feels  when  he  hears,  as  he  often  does,  "This  is  not  the 
Hamlet  ot  Shakspeare. 

It  is  in  the  fifth  act,  however,  that  the  solemn  burlesque  of 
bbakspeare-we  desire  to  speak  with  respect  of  an  earnest  worker 
who  has  grand  qualities,  but  what  else  except  burlesque  does  it 
become  ?— is  most  distressingly  apparent.  Laertes  utters  no 
Protest  against  the  "maimed  rites,"  and  the  reason  why  the  mis- 
taken fury  ot  Laertes  is  vented  on  Hamlet  at  the  gVaveside  is 


WL  had  occasion  to  refer  last  week  to  the  question  of  removing 
\  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  raised,  or  reported  to  have  been 
raised,  in  the  last  Allocution  of  Leo  XIII.,  delivered  in  Consist  y 
on  April  24,  and  need  not  repeat  what  was  then  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  text  of  the  Allocution  however  is  now  before  us  and 
suggests  some  further  remarks  of  a  supplementary,  and  partly  of 
an  historical,  kind.  Whether  or  no  any  portion  of  t  oral 
address  has  been  purposely  omitted  from  the  published  text  can 
only  be  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture,  but  in  either  case  the 
version  now  issued  by  authority  must  be  taken  to  represent  that 
lorn  ot  he  Allocution  which  the  Pope  desires  to  commend  to 
public  notice.  And  it  contains  no  direct  intimation  of  a"y  pur- 
pose of  leaving  R„me.  The  only  passage  upon  which  such  an 
interpretation  might  be  inferentlally  fixed  £  the  follow 

A  1  this  is  hard,  but  we  foresee  still  harder  trials,  and  we  are 
ready  to  bear  them.    We  know  in  fact  that  our  enemies  have 

p"nSdun°t-,h  l  "P  t]\ZaSr  °f  °Ut'^e  ^inSrS  lonian 
I  ontift  until  from  one  difficulty  to  another  he  is  driven  to  the  last 
extremity."  His  Holiness  does  however  comment  in  very  strS 
terms  on  the  recent  "outrage"  of  the  Italian  Government  in  Sf 
enforced  conversion  of  the  Propaganda  property  into  Italian 
Stock  which  he  declares  to  be  "a  matter  eminently and 
strictly  connected  with  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  Supreme 
Pp°n£5  *ad  as  much  abore  interests  as  the  sS 

ot  Christianity  and  the  salvation  of  men."  We  haye  Zeady 
expressed  our  own  opinion  that  there  is  some  ground  for  2 
^plaint,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the K  that  the 
lope  has  a  real  grievance,  or  at  all  events  that  "it  is  to  be 
regretted  he  Court  of  Appeal  at  Home  could  not  discover  causl 
or  exempting  the  Propaganda  from  the  ecclesiastical  expropria  ion 
aw  inasmuch  as  it  affords  at  least  firm  groimd  for  complK  Z 
the  Vatican  that  it  should  not  be  left  free  to  ill!  ft  T  7 
where  and  how  it  pleased.    On  thafjoSt  h^U^S 
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propose  to  enlarge  here.  The  special  significance  of  the  Allocu- 
tion lies  in  its  asserting  more  unequivocally^  than  any  previous 
pronouncement  of  Leo  XIII.  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  the  most  explicit  statement  on  the  subject 
is  contained  in  the  following  sentence,  which  bases  that  right  very 
characteristically,  as  coming  from  the  present  pontiff,  on  an  his- 
torical argument : — "  That  principality  in  fact,  besides  its  legitimate 
origin  and  claims,  as  valid  as  important,  possesses  a  certain  sacred 
character  proper  to  it,  which  belongs  to  no  other  Government,  be- 
cause it  guarantees  the  sure  and  durable  liberty  of  the  Apostolic 
See  in  the  exercise  of  its  august  and  supreme  ministry  ;  for  every 
one,  knows  that  a  loss  of  the  civil  power  of  the  pontiff's  has  always 
been  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  their  liberty.1'  This  appeal 
to  history  is  a  plausible  one,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  think  it 
■will  hardly  bear  a  close  historical  scrutiny.  If  Leo  XIII.  had 
said  that  the  absence  of  the  Pope  from  Rome — which  he  is 
supposed,  perhaps  mistakenly,  to  be  now  contemplating — had 
alwaj  s  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  freedom  of  action,  and 
thus  impaired  their  spiritual  influence,  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  But  a  glance  at  some  of  the  leading  points 
brought  out  in  a  work  on  the  Temporal  Power  published  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  under  the  title  of  The  Church 
and  the  Churches,  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  Its  main 
the>is  may  be  said  to  be  that  the  civil  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
is  in  nowise  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Church,  and  its 
argument  goes  far  to  prove  that  their  temporal  power  has  acted  as 
a  drag  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pontiffs  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

If  we  take  only  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  course  of  Church 
history,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no 
necessary  connexion  between  the  two.  For  upwards  of  seven  centu- 
ries— the  period  of  the  groat  (Ecumenical  Councils,  of  the  Fathers, 
the  martyrs,  the  formation  of  the  Creeds,  the  conversion  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe — there  was  uo  semblance  of  any  temporal 
power.  It  began  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  with 
the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — suggested  probably  in 
part  by  the  fabulous  "  Donation  of  Constantino  " — and  seven  cen- 
turies more  had  to  pass  before  it  became  a  recognized  and  sub- 
stantial fact.  To  cite  Dbllinger's  words,  "  the  Roman  See 
subsisted  seven  centuries  without  possessing  in  sovereignty  a 
single  village  ...  it  was  not  in  fact  till  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
about  350  years  ago,  that  the  Popes  held  quiet  possession  of  the 
State,  with  its  three  million  inhabitants."  For  with  the  fall  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  fell  also  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  its 
illustrious  founder,  and  for  above  two  centuries,  till  about  1060, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  states  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
laymen."  When,  after  the  scandalous  episode  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury— "  the  iron  age  " — and  the  rule  of  Theodora  and  Marozia  at 
Rome,  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  did  so  much  to  restore  the 
spiritual  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  Papacy,  it  was  by  securing 
the  election  of  a  series  of  German  Popes.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  Gregory  VII.,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them — 
perhaps  the  greatest  Pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  St.  Peter's  Chair — 
never  laid  a  tirm  grasp  on  his  temporal  sceptre  ;  and,  as  Dollinger 
says,  "  during  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Popes  had  no 
fixed  territory  of  their  own  in  Italy."  At  its  close  Innocent  III. 
— perhaps  the  greatest  Pope  after  Ilildebrand — "  was  not  so  much 
the  restorer  as  the  first  actual  founder  of  the  Papal  States."  And 
the  benefit  to  the  Church  was  a  very  ambiguous  one.  One  imme- 
diate result  was  the  formation  of  the  rival  parties  of  Guelphs  aud 
Ghibellines,  which  thenceforward  involved  the  Papacy  in  the  poli- 
tical quarrels  of  Italy,  and  too  often  led  them  to  prostitute  their 
spiritual  power  to  purely  secular  and  selfish  ends,  so  that  the 
terrible  weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict — which  in 
those  days  had  a  very  appreciable  temporal  value — became  the 
regular  means  for  crushing  a  revolted  city  or  enforcing  a  disputed 
Salt-tax.  With  the  removal  of  the  Papal  Court  to  Avignon  duriug 
what  was  called  "the  seventy  years'Captivity  "opens  a  new  era,  most 
disastrous  in  ever}'  way  for  the  Roman  See.  It  was  not  however  the 
loss  of  their  temporal  power — for  the  French  Popes  at  Avignon 
governed  Rome  through  their  legates — which  brought  disaster 
■upon  them  at  the  time  or  eventuated  in  the  schism  of  the  Anti- 
popes.  It  was  their  subjection  to  the  French  Court,  which  had 
been  brought  about  in  the  interests  of  their  civil  sovereignty. 
This  it  was  e.g.  which  directly  caused  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
of  mediaeval  Church  history,  the  Suppression  of  the  Templars. 
That  the  Order  was  not  immaculate  is  probable  enough ;  no 
religious  community  ever  is,  except  perhaps  in  the  first  fervour  of 
its  youth.  Put  that,  it  was  wholly  innocent  of  the  horrible  charges 
brought  against  it,  and  made  the  pretext  for  its  dissolution  and 
the  burning  of  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members  and 
oflicials,  is  the  unhesitating  verdict  of  the  most  competent  his- 
torical scholais.  The  French  King  wanted  money,  and  the  French 
juris  s  devised  a  ready  means  of  procuring  it,  much  as  two 
centuries  later  a  very  similar  plan  was  adopted  for  replenish- 
ing the  exhausted  exchequer  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  latter 
case  however  no  Pope  or  Council  was  drugged  through  the  mire, 
as  Clement  V.  at  the  head  of  the  General  Council  of  Vienna 
suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  when  he  pronounced  sentence  on  the  Templars. 
It  is  barely  conceivable  that  he  may  not  have  known  the  indict- 
ment to  be  false;  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he  can  have  had  ! 
grounds  lor  believing  it  to  be  true;  the  least  unfavourable  verdict 
the  case  admits  of  is  that  he  may  perhaps  have  contrived  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  the  iniquity  of  his  decree. 

When  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  Urban  V.  \ 


returned  to  Rome,  his  States  were  almost  in  a  state  of  dissolution, 
and  the  unblushing  nepotism  in  the  race  of  Renaissance  Popes 
who  succeeded  him  did  not  serve  to  mend  matters.  Boniface 
IX.   actually  sold    the  enjoyment  of  their   sovereign  rights 
to  those  who  already  exercised  them  for  a  fixed  annual  pay- 
ment.   It  was  Julius   II.,  a  brave  soldier  and   able  states- 
man,  though  a  man  of  immoral  life,  who  finally  recovered 
the   alienated   fiefs,  and   thus   became,  in   Dbllinger's  words, 
"  the  third  founder  and  restorer  of  the  Papal  States,"  and  the 
work  of  internal  consolidation  was  successfully  carried  on  by  his 
successor,  Leo  X.,  who  also  was  not  an  ideal  chief  Pastor  of  the 
Church.  But  it  was  not  till  the  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  sternly  conscientious  Pius  V.,  who  prohibited  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication any  alienation — temporary  or  permanent — of  the 
property  of  the  Roman  Church,  that  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Papal  States   by  nepotism  came   finally  to  an  end.    Nor  did 
nepotism  itself  come  to  an  end  for  two  centuries  more.    And  it 
is  noteworthy  that  during  that  entire  period  dynastic  interests 
again  and  again  constrained  the  Popes  to  adopt  a  policy  incon- 
gruous, to  say  the  least,  with  their  ecclesiastical  position.  We 
do  not  refer  here  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Continental 
Sovereigns  for  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  for  the  wise  and 
devout  Clement  XIV.  may  have  thought,  and  probably  did  think, 
that  on  the  whole  the  Church  would  be  well  rid  of  them.  But  what 
is  to  be  said  for  instance  of  Clement  VII. — who  was  clever  but 
not  at  all  devout— supporting  the  Smalkaldic  League  against 
Charles  V.,  who  was  indeed  his  political  opponent,  but  the  leading 
champion  of  Catholicism  in  that  supreme  hour  of  its  trial  ?  or  of 
Urban  VIII.  countenancing  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  Protestant 
invasion  of  Germany  ?  or  of  Innocent  XI.  favouring  the  claims  of 
William  III.  on  the  English  throne  ?    What  Dr.  Dollinger  says 
of  the  temporal  power  in  the  eighteenth  century  might  be  applied 
to  almost  every  period  of  its  existence  ; — "  times  when  the  States 
of  the  Church,  so  far  from  serving  to  guarantee  the  Papal  indepen- 
dence, were  on  the  contrary  treated  as  the  very  instrument  whereby 
a  Pope  could  be  forced  to  adopt  measures  he  would  otherwise 
never  have  assented  to."  He  adds  that  even  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII., 
who  were  unquestionably  high-minded  and  religious  men,  felt 
bound  to  postpone  spiritual  to  secular  interests ;  "  they  regarded  their 
position  of  territorial  sovereignty  more  highly  than  their  headship 
of  the  Church."    It  would  seem  therefore,  on  a  general  review  of 
its  history,  that  what  was  originally  designed,  and  is  still  claimed', 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
again  and  again,  and  under  the  most  varied  circumstances,  been 
employed  by  different  European  Courts  as  a  lever  for  extorting 
concessions  injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church.  One 
other  point,  which  is  an  extremely  important  one,  may  be  briefly 
noticed  in  conclusion.     It  must  surely  appear  at  first  sight 
almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  that  a  Church  which  claims  to 
be   universal  should  be  dominated  by  one  particular  type  of 
national  spirit.   Yet  the  dominant  Italianism,  which  ever  since  the 
Reformation  has  increasingly  prevailed  in  what  Milman  has  not 
inaptly  designated  the  Latin  Church,  and  has  deeply  coloured 
her  theology,  discipline,  and  entire  religious  life,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  Italian  princedom  of  the  Popes.    Siuce  the  time  of  Adrian 
VI.,  in  1523,  there  has  never  been  a  foreign  Pope,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  great  majority  of  Cardinals,  who  form 
!  the  Privy  Council  of  the  reigning  pontiff  and  elect  his  successor, 
have  also  been  Italians.    It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  It 
is  inevitable  that  a  Pope  who  is  to  be  an  Italian  Sovereign  should 
be  himself  an  Italian,  and  it  is  at  least  only  natural  that  the 
great  body  of  his  advisers  should  be  Italians  also.    Yet  the  most 
influential  Popes  of  the  middle  age3  came  from  Germany,  and 
there  is  still  a  considerable  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  element  in 
the  international  Communion  over  which  Rome  extends  her 
jurisdiction.    Clearly  theu  other  nations  besides  Italy  have  an. 
equal  right  to  be  represented  in  the  government  as  well  as  the 
proletariat  of  their  Church.    But  there  can  hardly  be  free  scope 
for  other  than  Italian  influences  to  assert  themselves  till  an  Italian 
Curia  is  uo  longer  required  for  the  assistance  of  a  Pontiff,  who- 
claims  to  be  an  Italian  Prince,  as  well  as— if  not  rather  than — the 
chief  Pastor  of  Christendom. 


OUR  INQUISITION  IX  ACTION. 

HOWEVER  fondly  Englishmen  may  be  attached  to  local 
self-government,  we  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  pleased 
by  the  following  narrative.  A  very  respectable  working  man  was 
summoned  to  attend  one  of  those  Notice  B  meetings  of  the 
London  School  Board  which  we  described  last  week.  The  time 
chosen  for  the  meeting  was  9  A.JT.,  and  thus  the  recipient  of  the 
notice  was  obliged  to  lose  at  least  half  a  day's  work  in  order  to 
submit  himself  to  the  by-laws  of  his  country.  Two  visitors 
were  waiting  to  try  him,  and  to  them  there  entered  a  person  who 
looked  like  an  artisan.  The  "  Committee  "  was  at  once  formed, 
and  the  process  of  judicial  examination  began.  The  culprit  was 
asked  why  his  boy  had  not  attended  school  regularly,  and  he 
answered  "that  the  lad  had  obtained  employment  which  took  up 
part  of  each  day,  and  that  it  would  be  a  favour  if  the  "  Com- 
mittee "  could  grant  a  certificate  enabling  the  youngster  to  attend 
half-time.  A  clerk  (at  80/.  a  year)  then  inquired  : — "  What 
wages  are  you  earning  ?  "  and  "  How  many  children  have  you 
who  are  able  to  earn  money  ? "  It.  is  a  great  privilege  to  a- 
clerk  to  be  endowed  with  the  right  of  asking  such  questions, 
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and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  increased  dignity  compen- 
sates him  for  his  humble  estate.  If  the  same  process  could 
be  applied  to  all  classes;  if  every  gentleman  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  could  be  forced  to  declare  his  income  at  the 
desire  of  a  clerk,  the  result  to  tradesmen  and  others  would  be 
gratifying.  But  local  self-government  has  not  been  sufficiently 
extended,  and  we  must  wait.  The  clerk  then  graciously  told  the 
working-man  that  a  half-time  certificate  would  be  granted  ;  but 
on  the  following-  Thursday  this  information  was  contradicted.  A 
visitor  called  at  the  man's  house  and  said  that  unless  the  boy 
attended  school  at  once  the  parent  would  be  summoned,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  infliction  of  pressure,  the  employer  of  the  boy  received  a 
notice  informing  him  that  he  would  be  liable  to  legal  proceedings 
unless  he  at  once  discharged  his  young  servant.  The  badgered 
artisan  wrote  a  most  simple  and  respectful  letter,  in  which  he 
said : — 

The  boy  is  necessarily  ami  beneficially  employed  at  work  that  is  in  no 
way  detrimental  to  health,  and  I  believe  I  am  asking  for  no  more  than  the 
Education  Acts  provide  when  I  ask  for  half-time.  He  was  eleven  years  of 
age  last  September,  and  is  in  tiie  Fifth  Standard.  .  .  .  The  punctual  and 
regular  manner  in  which  I  have  always  sent  my  children  to  school  I  think 
should  be  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  Board  of  my  value  of  education,  that 
were  it  not  a  case  of  necessity  I  should  not  want  half-time  from  them. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in  this  note.  The  writer  does  not 
want  to  be  in  any  way  rebellious,  but  he  cannot  quite  understand 
why  his  past  efforts  should  not  be  remembered.  However,  the 
promoted  clerk  has  not  much  sense  of  pathos,  and  the  pleader 
received  the  following  letter,  which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one. 
The  clerk  takes  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  observes:— 

Sir,— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  inst.    It  appears  that 

you  are  in  receipt  of  30s.  per  week,  aud  that  in  addition  vou  have  two  boys 
and  a  gjrl  at  work,  that  you  have  only  one  child  attending  school,  and  two 
little  children.  [These  family  details  must  be  obtained  bv  a  process  which 
is  hardly  ennobling  to  the  parent  who  furnishes  them.]"  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  your  boy  Albeit 
to  be  employed  ;  therefore  no  half-time  certificate  has'been'granted. 

ilr.  lias  been  warned  that  the  child  is  by  him  illegally  employed. 

The  poor  man  then  went  to  the  clerk,  but  that  dignified  person 
refused  to  see  him  ''unless  further  proof  could  be  given  of  ne- 
cessity." The  applicant  advanced  such  proof  as  he  thought 
sufficient,  and  received  the  following  reply,  which  is  also  "re- 
markable : — 

Sin,— I  have  submitted  the  particulars  given  by  you  on  the  

to  the  Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Committee— namely  :.— 


go  among  such  company.  Was  there  no  medium  course  ?  Was 
there  no  means  of  bearing  lightly  on  a  humble  citizen  who 
had  hved  blamelessly?  We  think  so,  and  the  magistrate 
thought  so  ;  for  he  adjourned  the  summons  that  inquiry  might 
be  made.  We  have  no  desire  to  use  hard  words  ;  but  we  repeat 
that  there  is  something  about  the  whole  business  which  is  not 
right.  Just  as  a  simple  countryman  may  be  converted  by 
harshness  into  an  arrant  poacher,  so  a  resp'ectable  and  striving 
workman  may  be  converted  into  a  disaffected  and  pestilent  citizen. 
It  is  certain  that,  had  any  member  of  the  Board  examined  the 
case,  the  artisan  would  have  been  kindly  treated  and  helped.  As 
it  was,  he  fell  among  clerks;  and  now,  instead  of  being  a  quiet 
man  living  harmlessly  among  his  family,  he  is  well  on  the  way  to 
become  a  rebel.  People  will  not  endure  such  things  much 
longer. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  DANIEL  STETNMANN. 


Your  own  earnings 
Herbert's  earnings 

and  food,  equal 
Frank's 

Ada's  

Amounting  to 


6s.\ 
4  j 


30s.  a  week. 


54s- 


One  child  of  school  age  and  two  young  children.  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you  that  a  half-time  certificate  will  not  he  granted,  as  there  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  tor  the  employment  of  a  child  eleven  years  of  age  Pro- 
ceedings will,  therefore,  be  taken  against  Mr.  Grimes  if  the  child  be  found 
to  be  still  employed.  Proceedings  will  also  be  taken  against  you  if  the 
child  be  not  sent  to  school  full  time. 

The  workman  then  wrote  a  letter  which  is  exasperating  to  read 
—exasperating  because  the  poor  fellow  is  so  anxious  to  aivue 
fairly,  and  so  eager  to  put  his  conciliatory  pleas  in  a  respectful 
way  before  a  set  of  hard  busybodies  who  had  degraded  him 
by  forcing  him  to  set  forth  all  the  details  of  ^his  private 
lite.  He  is  probably  labelled  as  a  sea-lawyer  by  the  persons  in 
whose  unworthy  hands  his  obscure  fortunes  are  placed  With  the 
true_Jack-in-office  spirit,  they  "  hate  a  chap  who  has  so  much  to 
say  ;  but  we  leave  the  man's  words  to  speak  for  themselves,  and 
hope  that  he  may  not  be  condemned  as  a  sea-lawyer.  He  savs  ■— 
,  1  realize  the  fact  that  I  am  considerably  worse  off  now  with  the 
earnings  of  my  three  elder  children  (their  demands  bein-  so  much 
greater)  than  when  I  had  them  all  at  home  on  my  30s.  a  week 
I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  the  Education  Acts  in 
their  entirety  5  but,  having  passed  through  nearly  eighteen 
years  of  married  life,  rearing  a  family  of  six  children  out  of 
eleven,  supported  entirely  by  my  exertions  and  steadiness,  I  trust 
may  09  some  excuse  for  my  feeling  somewhat  warm  up  n  this 
subject,  as  I  consider  that  the  Board  is  acting  very  arbitrarily 
with  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  law  was  meant  to  deal  harshly 
with  such  a  case  as  mine,  but  with  those  parents  who  dissipate 
and  spend  that  which  the  law  of  common  nature  demands  should 
be  spent  upon  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  their  offspring 
I  have  hitherto  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  never 
under  any  circumstances  having  given  the  School  Board  any 
troub  e  whatever,  and  this  is  the  retum-I  am  refused  half-time 
.  .  .  1  shall  feel  exceeding  sorry  to  be  made  a  law-breaker;  the 
lioard  must  therefore  be  responsible  for  it." 

This  man  was  summoned  to  a  police-court.  After  his  eighteen 
years  spent  in  bringing  up  his  family,  in  showing  "diligence  and 
steadiness  and,  as  he  sadly  says,  in  "supporting  the  Education 
Acts  in  their  entirety,  '  he  is  dragged,  at  the  instance  of  a  clerk 
and  two  Visitors,  to  the  foul  ante-room  where  thieves  and  ruffians 
and  loose  women  joke  and  curse,  and  try  furtive  horseplay.  The 
policeman  visited  his  door  with  the  summons,  and  we  can  very 
easily  imagine  what  a  commotion  there  was  in  the  street  when 
the  man  in  blue  called  on  the  reputable  aud  respectable 
neighbour  All  the  gang  of  frowsy  roughs  and  matrons  who 
are  usually  summoned  by  the  Board  would  not  mind  a  bit 
but  this  decent  fellow  undoubtedly  suffered  when   he  had  to 


A  T  the  present  time,  when  the  condition  of  our  merchant  sea- 
men  is  occupying  so  much  public  attention,  when  endless 
controversies  are  going  on  as  to  whether  there  is  need  for  legisla- 
tion or  not  to  protect  them,  and  when,  further,  great  agitation  is 
being  made  for  the  providing  of  fresh  harbours  of  refuge  round 
our  coasts,  and  other  means  for  preventing  the  lavish  sacrifice  of 
life  which  goes  on  annually  in  the  merchant  service,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  the  terrible  disaster 
which  has  lately  occurred  on  the  American  coast.    As  the  Daniel 
Steinmann  is  not  an  English  vessel,  and  as  she  was  not  wrecked  in 
English  waters,  we  may  fairly  discuss  the  causes  of  this  accident ; 
no  contempt  of  Court  can  be  committed,  as  no  Board  of  Trade 
inquiry  can  possibly  be  held.    We  learn  from  the  daily  papers 
that  the  commander  of  this  vessel  has  made  a  statement,  giving  as 
the  cause  of  the  accident  that  he  mistook  the  Sauibro  light?  for 
the  Chebucto  head.    It  seems  that  there  was  a  dense  fog  with 
occasional  rain  ;  but  nevertheless  the  light  itself  was  clearly  seen, 
though  occasionally   obscured  for  from   live   to   ten  minutes. 
This  is  not  a  solitary  instance   of  vessels  having   been  lost 
through  mistaking  one  light  for  another.    Such  accidents  have 
happened  on  our  own  coasts,  and  may  happen  again  at  any 
moment ;  but,  were  it  possible  to  tell  at  once  what  any  light  was 
if  it  could  only  be  seen  for  half  a  minute  or  less,  such  accidents 
would  be  almost  impossible.    Probably  by  this  time  it  has  almost 
passed  from  the  public  mind  that  the  means  of  insuring*  this 
instant  recognition  of  lights  has  been  proposed  and  worked  out  in 
all  its  details  by  Sir  William  Thomson.    All  the  world  knows 
Sir  William  Thomson's  name  well  as  that  of  a  great  physicist. 
Some  few  people  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
deep-sea  cable  work ;   but  few  of  the  general  public  care  to 
remember  that  he  is  an  .experienced  practical  mariner,  and  that 
he  has  already  combined  his  maritime  experience  with  his  physical 
knowledge.and  has  thus  produced  the  most  important  improvements 
in  ship's  compasses.    For  many  years  Sir  William  Thomson  spent 
four  or  five  months  out  of  the  year  in  constant  cruising  in  his  own 
yacht.    In  the  early  days  of  cable-laying  he  went  many  voyages 
in  large  ocean  steamers  employed  in  cable-laying  work,  and  there- 
fore has  full  practical  experience  of  maritime  wants ;  so  that  his 
ad  vice  may  be  listened  to  with  respect  even  by  those  who  despise 
pure  scientific  knowledge. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  method  of  making  lights  instantly 
recognizable  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  is  based  upon  the 
Morse  telegraphic  code,  a  code  which  enables  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  be  produced  by  successive  groups  of  any  two 
things.  As  a  rule,  long  and  short  things  are  taken  ;  they  may  be 
long  and  short  lines,  long  and  short  movements,  long  and  short 
flashes  of  light,  or  long  and  short  sounds.  Now  this  system  is  in 
almost  universal  use  for  telegraphy  and  naval  signalling  by  flags, 
by  flashing  lauterns,  and  by  blasts  of  the  steam-whistle  or  fog-horn) 
and  for  military  signalling  both  by  the  heliograph  and  bv  flags' 
which  shows  that  the  alphabet  is  not  difficult  to  learn  and"to  use. 
Sir  William  Thomson  has  shown  that  by  machinery  even  simpler 
and  less  expensive  than  that  of  an  ordinary  flashing  light  every 
lighthouse  may  be  enabled  to  give  the  initials  or  some°abbreviation 
of  its  name  every  few  seconds  by  means  of  long  and  short  flashes 
of  light.  So  that,  even  in  the  worst  weather,  if  a  glimpse  only  can 
be  obtained  of  the  light,  the  chances  are  that  in  that  glimpse 
sufficient  of  the  signal  would  be  seen  at  all  events  for  preventing  a 
shipmaster  fi  'Om  confounding  the  light  with  an v  of  its  nei°*h- 
bours,  while  if  the  light  could  only  be  seen  for  half  a  minute  it 
would  _  be  absolutely  and  certainly  identified.  Some  years  ago 
Sir  VVilliam  Thomson  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  putting 
his  views  before  the  world,  and  he  was  strongly  backed  up  by 
many  practical  men,  but  as  yet  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  towards  adopting  the  system  round  our  coast.  The 
Trinity  House  has  already  erected  fog-horns  or  sirens  at  many  of 
our  stations,  and  part  of  Sir  William  Thomson's  system  is  that 
whatever  signal  is  to  be  given,  by  any  particular  liokt  in 
long  and  short  flashes  of  light,  the  fog-horn  at  the°  same 
point  should  in  bad  weather  give  the  same  signal  in  lone 
and  short  blasts  of  sound,  or  in  high  and  low  notes,  so  that 
already  part  of  the  machinery  necessary  for  carrying  his  system 
into  effect  is  erected.  We  can  but  hope  that  this" last  terrible 
disaster,  though  it  has  occurred  far  from  our  shores,  may  move 
the  Trinity  House  and  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  once 
more  to  look  into  this  simple  and  effective  system.  We  feel  sure 
when  once  their  attention  has  been  again  seriously  called  to' 
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it,  that  two  such  rich  and  powerful  Corporations  will  find  but  few 
obstacles  in  their  way  in  carrying-  out  either  the  system  as 
originally  suggested  by  Sir  William  Thomson  or  some  efficacious 
modification  of  it.  Perhaps  the  chances  of  accident  from  mistaken 
lights  are  smaller  on  our  coasts  than  on  those  of  any  other 
country,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  other  countries  will  take  measures 
to  prevent  such  accidents  if  the  first  maritime  Power  of  the  world 
does  not  set  them  the  example. 


CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. 

THE  conceit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  last  Saturday  was  in 
special  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Spohr's  birth,  and  the 
programme  was  entirely  composed  of  selections  from  his  works. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  this  recognition  of  Spohr's  great  position  as 
a  composer,  shown  not  only  here  but  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  combined  with  the  tone  of  many  of  the  programmes 
which  have  been  lately  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  not  prove 
a  fallacious  symptom  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  beautiful  music. 
The  programme,  after  the  performance  of  the  Dead  March  in 
Saul,  began  with  the  overture  to  Faust,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Symphony  generally  known  as  the  "  Power  of  Sound,"  and 
ended  with  the  Overture  to  Jessonda.  In  all  these  pieces  the  band 
fully  maintained  the  exceptionally  high  level  of  excellence  which 
we  have  before  noticed.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  sang  "I  feel  'tis 
idle  "  and  "  Oh !  were  I  but  a  bird,"  quite  in  his  very  best  style, 
and  with  even  more  delicacy  and  musical  feeling  than  we  found 
in  his  performance  the  last  time  he  sang  here,  and  with  quite  as 
much  true  dramatic  feeling.  Miss  Clara  Samuell,  who  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  this  concert,  sang  "  The 
Bird  and  the  Maiden  "  (Zwiegesang)  and  "  Rose  softly  blooming  " 
(Azor  and  Zemira) ;  she  was  heard  to  most  advantage  in  the 
second  of  these  songs.  She  is  naturally  gifted  with  an  extremely 
beautiful  voice  and  a  correct  ear — she  further  has  considerable 
artistic  feeling.  Unfortunately,  the  voice  is  not  always  well  pro- 
duced, the  result  being  an  uuevenness  of  quality  which  detracts 
much  from  the  charm  of  her  otherwise  excellent  singing.  Great 
praise  must  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Clinton  for  his  masterly  play- 
ing of  the  clarionet  obbligato  to  "  The  Bird  and  the  Maiden." 
Miss  Samuell  was  also  heard  with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  the  duet 
"  Fairest  Maiden  "  from  Jessonda.  Herr  Gompertz  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  played  the  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  No.  8,  in  A  (Scena  Cantante),  and  the 
Adagio  from  the  Ninth  Concerto.  This  artist  has  been  but 
little  heard  away  from  Cambridge  except  in  private  circles ; 
and  his  appearance  at  such  important  concerts  as  those  given 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  an  important  event,  not  only  in  his 
artistic  career,  but  in  the  current  history  of  music.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  from  his  master,  Herr  Joachim,  that  peculiarly 
smooth  and  even  tone  which  that  great  master  knows  so  well  how 
to  use.  Herr  Gompertz  is  also  full  of  artistic  feeling  for  delicate  and 
sentimental  music ;  and,  but  for  an  abuse  of  the  tremolo,  which 
in  the  present  day  is  so  common  amongst  solo  players  that  he  may 
well  make  the  excuse  of  custom,  we  find  no  tendency  in  his  senti- 
ment to  degenerate  into  sentimentality.  His  intonation  is  true, 
and  his  manipulation  clear,  certain,  flexible,  and  rapid;  but  he 
has  failed  to  catch  his  master's  force  and  power,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  unusual  beauty  and  excellence  of  his  performance  taken  as  a 
whole,  this  lack  of  grip  and  power  could  not  but  be  felt  by  those 
who  heard  him.  He  is  yet  young,  and  we  may  hope  that  with 
time  and  experience  this  essential  quality  may  come  to  him ;  in 
which  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  worthily  hold  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  musical  artists. 

The  last  of  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison's  recitals  was  given  at  the 
Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday,  and  comprised  several  fresh 
items  of  interest,  the  chief  novelties  being  Tennyson's  "  The 
Defence  of  Lucknow,"  and  Miss  Ingelow's  "  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire."  The  vivid  realism  that  distinguishes  Mr. 
Harrison's  recitation  of  declamatory  poetry  was  finely  displayed  in 
his  rendering  of  the  former  poems,  which  must  be  classed  among 
his  most  successful  efforts.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  he  has  the 
instincts,  and  so  much  of  the  temperament,  of  an  actor  that  he 
excels  in  suggesting  powerful  situations  and  the  stirring  action  and 
incidents  of  such  ballads  as  "The  Revenge,"  "  Hervo  Riel,"  and 
"  Virginia,"  the  dramatic  character  of  which  he  elucidates  with 
remarkable  power.  Miss  Ingelow's  picturesque  poem  was  given  with 
excellent  effect ;  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  grace  and  mournful  senti- 
ment receiving  additional  charm  from  the  piano  accompaniment; 
Milton's  "  L'Allegro,"  also  accompanied,  was  rendered  with  taste, 
and  a  delicate  discrimination  of  its  changeful  moods,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  Whittier's  '•  Barbara  Frietchie  "  deepened  our  former  im- 
pression of  a  singularly  imaginative  reading.  The  aid  of  music  is 
very  happily  invoked  in  these  and  in  other  poems,  such  as  "  The 
Knight  of  Intercession,"  and  Miss  Proctor's  "  Legend  of  Bregenz," 
in  all  of  which  expression  and  sentiment  are  heightened  and 
quickeucd  by  the  combination  of  voice  and  instrument.  Through- 
out the  series  of  recitals  the  programmes  have  been  sufficiently 
varied  to  afford  Mr.  Harrison's  versatility  full  scope,  and  he  has 
shown  very  considerable  range  of  expression,  great  command  of 
pathos,  and  abundant  resources  in  interpretation. 


WHEAT  RINGS. 

THE  industrial  revolution  through  which  the  world  has  passed 
during  the  last  generation  has  given  the  United  States  a 
commanding  position  in  the  wheat  markets  of  Western  Europe. 
The  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  land  in  the  Republic  capable  of 
growing  wheat ;  the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  ;  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  population  has  grown  and  brought  fresh 
areas  under  cultivation ;  the  extension  of  railway-building,  and 
the  competition  between  the  railways,  all  contributed  to  make  the 
United  States  the  greatest  producer  of  wheat  in  the  world.  In 
consequence,  they  have  for  some  time  decidtdly  beaten  Russia, 
which  previously  had  supplied  Western  Europe  with  the  largest 
quantity  of  its  foreign  food  grains.  Americans,  therefore,  had 
come  to  believe  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  determine  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  European  markets,  and  for  the  past  few  years  they 
have  repeatedly  attempted  to  do  so.  They  are  by  disposition 
inveterate  speculators.  They  have  carried  the  art  of  speculation 
to  a  perfection  unattained  in  Europe,  extreme  as  is  the  specula- 
tion carried  on  amongst  ourselves.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  speculation  in  commodities  as  well  as  in  Stock 
Exchange  securities  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  speculation  in 
each  class  is  distinct  from  that  in  the  other.  If  the  same 
persons  engage  in  both,  at  least  they  have  to  employ  different 
agencies.  But  in  the  United  States  stockbrokers  generally  have 
a  department  for  speculation  in  produce  just  as  well  as  in 
stocks.  It  is  as  easy,  therefore,  for  any  person  so  inclined  to 
gamble  in  wheat  or  cotton  or  Indian  corn  as  it  is  in  bonds  or 
shares ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  who  know  as  little  of 
farming  as  they  do  of  shipbuilding  gamble  in  these  commodities 
habitually.  The  speculators,  as  we  have  said,  have  attempted  for 
some  years  repeatedly  to  keep  up  prices,  and  always  without 
success;  but  during  the  past  winter  they  thought  they  had 
special  advantages  in  the  speculation  they  set  on  foot.  The 
wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  was  not  very  good,  while  it 
was  known  that  the  acreage  sown  last  year  iu  Western  Europe 
was  small,  because  of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  autumn  of 
1882.  It  was  calculated,  therefore,  that  the  supply  would  be 
rather  short,  and  that,  if  the  Americans  held  out  for  high 
prices,  Europe  must  pay  them.  In  consequence  a  speculation  was 
organized  in  Chicago  as  the  headquarters,  with  branches  in  all  the 
other  great  American  wheat  markets.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample,"that  in  Chicago  alone  six  millions  sterling  were  lent  by  the 
banks  to  speculators  in  wheat  and  Indian  corn  and  other  provi- 
sions. As  the  banks  advance  only  a  proportion  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities  on  which  they  lend,  the  remainder  must  have  been 
found  by  the  speculators  thamselves.  And,  in  addition,  money 
was  invested  by  capitalists  with  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  and 
by  money-lenders  other  than  bankers.  As  Chicago,  though  the 
chief  internal  market  for  wheat  in  the  United  States,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one — St.  Louis  also  being  a  very  great  market, 
and  several  of  the  Lake  ports  being  considerable  markets,  while 
the  speculation  was  also  vast  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore — it  will  be  understood  from  the  figures  j  ust  stated  how 
immense  a  sum  must  have  altogether  been  "  locked  up  "  in  wheat 
and  other  grain  by  speculators  who  have  been  holding  out  for 
high  prices.  Unfortunately  for  the  speculators,  though  very  for- 
tunately for  the  population  of  Western  Europe,  prices  have  steaddy 
fallen  ever  since  last  harvest.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  on 
Indian  wheat  alone  imported  into  England  since  last  August  there 
has  been  a  depreciation  of  about  two  millions  sterling.  If  the 
depreciation  on  this  article  alone  has  amounted  to  such  a  sum, 
how  great  must  have  been  the  loss  on  all  the  wheat  imported  into 
England  from  all  other  sources  ?  In  consequence,  there  have  been 
failures  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  abroad  upon  a  very  large  scale ; 
while  it  is  believed  that  the  embarrassments  which  have  not  come 
to  light  are  very  serious.  Still  the  American  speculators  have 
refused  to  sell.  From  September  1  to  March  22  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  amouuted  only  to  4,537,000  bushels  of  wheat- 
flour,  against  5,821,000  bushels  iu  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year:  while  the  exports  of  wheat  were  only  24,877,000  bushels, 
against  48,658,000  bushels.  In  other  words,  iu  nearly  seven 
months  the  exports  this  year  have  not  greatly  exceeded  in  quantity 
half  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  As 
a  necessary  result  what  is  called  the  visible  supply  "  of  corn — 
that  is,  the  stocks  held  in  granaries  at  the  principal  ports  and 
centres  of  the  trade  and  known  to  be  in  transit — have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  stock  of  wheat  on  March  22  was  29.554,000  bushels, 
against  22.856,000  bushels  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

At  length,  however,  the  speculation  appears  to  have  broken 
down.  Either  the  banks  perceived  that  the  chance  of  success  was 
growing  smaller  and  smaller  and  insisted  upon  being  repaid  their 
loans,  or  they  needed  the  money  for  some  other  purpose  ;  or  the 
fall  in  prices  had  made  away  with  the  security  lodged  by  the 
speculators,  and  these  latter  were  unable  to  find  such  additional 
security  as  would  satisfy  the  banks.  In  any  case  there  was  a  fall 
during  the  month  of  March  in  the  price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  of 
nearly  25  per  cent.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  and  other  grain  forwarded  to  the  seaboard,  and 
that  the  export  from  New  York  has  largely  increased  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  lias  been  a  rise  in  shipping  freights 
during  the  last  week  or  two.  In  fact,  evidence  to  con rince  the 
most  obdurate  has  been  afforded  that,  although  America  is  the 
greatest  source  of  supply,  it  yet  is  not  able  to  determine  the  price 
of  the  article  it  has  to  market,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  prices 
have  been  constantly  dwindling  iu  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the 
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Americans  to  sell,  and  the  probability  is  great  that  they  will  not 
rise.    The  harvest  in  Australia  has  been  abundant,  and  the  quan- 
tity that  that  great  continent  will  be  able  to  export  will,  conse- 
quently, be  very  large.     Moreover,  the  harvest  in  India,  which,  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  is  cut  in  March,  is  reported  to  have  been  also 
very  good,  and  the  supply  available  there  will  consequently  be  as 
great  as  last  year.    In  other  warm  climates  the  harvest  will 
soon  now  be  coming  in,  and  in  America  itself  the  earlier  States 
will  begin  to  cut  in  J une  and  July.  Practicallv,  therefore,  the  new 
harvests  are  so  nearly  available  that  the  chance  of  a  rise  in  prices 
is  exceedingly  small ;  while,  if  the  break  down  of  speculation  in 
America  is  complete,  the  likelihood  is  that  there  will  be  a  further 
great  fell.    The  defeat  of  the  American  speculation  is  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  goodness  of  the  harvests  throughout  Western 
Europe  last  year.    Although  the  acreage  planted  was  exception- 
ally small,  the  spring  and  summer  proved  so  favourable  that  the 
yield  was  unusually  good,  and  it  was  of  such  excellent  quality  that 
less  foreign  grain  was  needed  by  millers  for  mixing  with  it. 
Since  the  1st  September,  in  fact,"  we  have  required"  5,613,000 
cwts.  of  wheat  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
and  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  cwts.  less  of  wheat-flour.  This 
is  an  unmixed  gain  to  the  country.    We  have  bought  less  of  our 
provisions  from  abroad,  and  to  that  extent  we  have  enriched  our 
own  farmers.    Unfortunately,  the  low  price  at  which  the  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  has  not  left  them  very  much  profit.  But, 
at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  they  have  sold  so  much  more  than  last 
year  lessens  the  loss  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  them. 
And  the  good  harvests  throughout  Europe  generally  have  likewise 
tended  to  lower  prices,  since  all  Western  Europe  has  needed 
smaller  foreign  supplies,  and  the  different  countries,  therefore,  have 
not  raised  prices  against  one  another  bv  their  mutual  competition, 
-furthermore,  there  have  been  good  harvests  both  in  Russia  and 
in  India,  and  elsewhere.    A  few  weeks  ago  we  dealt  specially  with 
the  Indian  wheat  question,  and  we  showed  how  important  had 
already  become  the  supply  from  that  country.    In  fact,  the  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  now  that  when  America,  either  through  the  effects 
of  undue  speculation  or  because  of  a  defective  harvest,  is  unable 
to  supply  the  quantity  which  we  usually  obtain  from  it,  we  can 
pretty  safely  count  upon  obtaining  what  we  want  from  India 
Another  cause  of  the  extreme  cheapnessof  wheatis  the  fall  in  freights. 
Shipbuilding  has  been  pushed  on  so  rapidly  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  that  there  are  more  ships  afloat  than  there  is  business 
for  them  to  do  ;  and  in  their  competition  with  one  another  they 
are  earning  all  kinds  of  commodities  at  rates  lower  than  have 
ever  before  been  known.    And  the  same  thin?  is  true  of  rail- 
ways. _  In  America,  for  example,  the  great  railways  connecting  the 
Atlantic  ports  with  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  West 
have  lately  reduced  their  charges,  from  30  cents  per  100  lbs 
of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  15  cents.    This  reduction 
Has  probably  helped  to  break  down  the  speculations,  since  the 
cheapening  ot  carriage  may  have  tempted  many  speculators  to  send 
forward  the  grain  to  Europe.  Lastly,  the  new  system  of  financing 
that  has  been  introduced  by  the  laying  down  of  telegraph-wires  aU 
over  the  world  tends  permanently  to  lower  prices.    Formerly  a 
merchant,  when  forwarding  wheat  from  America  or  any  other 
quarter,  had  to  stand  out  of  his  price  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
mcnths  ;  now  he  can  sell  in  London  or  Liverpool  bv  telegraph 
and  can  have  the  price  in  the  same  way  remitted  to"  him  on  the 
same  day  bv  telegraphic  order. 

The  break-up  ot  the  wheat  ring  in  Chicago  it  might  be  hoped 
would  teach  a  useful  lesson,  were  it  not  that  similar  rings  have 
been  formed  and  broken  up  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  In 
any  case  the  losses  must  have  been  very  serious.  Whether  the  banks 
which  lent  upon  the  grain  have  also  suffered  is  not  known ; 
but  that  many  of  the  speculators  themselves  must  have  been 
ruined  is  highly  probable.    Unfortunately  it  is  not  on  the  specu- 
lators alone  that  the  losses  have  fallen.    As  they  have  kept  the 
grain  stored  in  elevators  at  the  great  towns  of  the  West  it  has  not 
been  sent  forward  to  New  York,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
railways,  which  depend  largely  for  their  earnings  upon  the  carriage 
ot  grain  and  other  provisions  for  shipment  to  Europe,  have  lost"a 
very  serious  amount  of  traffic  during  the  past  six  or  eight  months 
Ihe  loss  lias  been  so  serious  that,  as  already  stated,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  reduce  fifty  per  cent,  their  charges  for  the  conveyance 
ot  gram.    At  the  present  price  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  profit 
on  the  carriage  of  grain.    The  most  the  Companies  can  hope  foi- 
ls to  reduce  their  losses.    The  imports  into  America  are  large,  and 
the  purchases  of  foreign  goods  of  all  kinds  on  Western  account  are 
also  large.    Therefore,  trains  have  to  be  sent  forward  to  the  West 
with  loads  of  goods  ;  and,  as  many  of  these  trains  returned  empty 
while  the  speculators  refused  to  sell  grain,  the  losses  on  the  trans- 
action were  considerable.    Now,  if  "the  break-up  is  complete,  the 
gram  will  be  sent  forward,  and  at  least  the  Companies  wi'llbe  able 
to  cover  their  working  expenses.    Possibly  they  may  do  more  : 
tor,  it  the  speculators  are  at  last  convinced  that  they  must  sell 
they  may  throw  the  grain  upon  the  market  in  such  quantities  that 
the  Railway  Companies  will  be  able  to  make  what  charo-es  they 
please,  and  they  may  thus  recoup  themselves  for  the  losses  of  the 
past  few  months.    In  the  meantime  the  speculation  has,  as  we 
have  said,  helped  our  own  farmers  by  leaving  to  them  in  laro-e 
measure  the  home  markets,  and  it  has  also  tended  to  develop  the 
Indian  wheat  trade.  But  that  there  have  been  considerable  losses  in 
the  Indian  trade  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  therefore  it  maybe 
questioned  whether,  if  the  exports  from  the  United  States  now  be- 
come large,  much  of  the  new  Indian  crop  will  find  its  way  to  Europe 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH.* 

T^VR.  JOHNSON,  according  to  old  Auchinleck, "  keepit  a  schule 
J-^  and  called  it  an  Academy."  Sir  Alexander  Grant  seems  in- 
clined to  give  the  name  of  an  "  Academy  "  to  the  University  over 
which  he  presides.  The  University,  if  University  we  are  to  style 
it,  or  the  "  Town's  College  of  Edinburgh,"  to  use  the  older  and 
once  rather  more  accurate  title,  is  about  to  celebrate  its  ter- 
centenary. Learned  men  from  every  part  of  Europe  are  assembling 
in  Edinburgh,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  en- 
tertainment which  is  before  them.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may 
have  more  beautiful  collegiate  buildings  than  Edinburgh  "indeed 
if  one  can  imagine  Oxford  reduced  to  Queen's,  the  academic 
architecture  of  the  Northern  University  will  be  brought  before  the 
eye  of  fancy.  But  neither  on  Cam  or  Isis  can  there  be  more 
charming  hospitality  than  in  the  castled  city  that  looks  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  In  expectation  of  public  curiositv  about  the 
Town's  College,  Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  comp-led  its  records  in 
two  stately  and  readable  volumes  which  lack  neither  humour  nor 
erudition. 

The  method  employed  by  the  Principal  may  be  cavilled  at  as 
desultory,  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  his  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  Town's  College  so  lucid,  and  his  numerous  appendices  so  full  of 
anecdote  and  interest,  that  we  expect  all  but  specialists  to  approve 
of  his  system.  Specialists,  as  a  student  of  early  French  literature 
has  complained,  are  hard  people  to  please.  But  there  are  not 
many  of  this  fierce  little  tribe  concerned  with  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  the  good  town.  We  confess  that  here  we  pretend  to 
no  special  lore,  and  are  obliged  to  accept,  with  gratitude,  the  clear 
and  interesting  narrative  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant. 

He  begins,  in  what  seems  the  most  sensible  and  scientific  way, 

by  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  three  real  Universities  of  Scotland  

St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  All  these  came  into  being 
before  the  Reformation.  All  are  the  genuine  mediaeval  article, 
stinted,  indeed,  by  the  rudeness  of  the  Scotch  nobles  and  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  shorn  of  their  privileges  and  pro- 
portions_  by  the  men  of  the  Reformation.  The  interest  of  the 
origin  of  Edinburgh  University  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  differences 
which  distinguish  it  from  St.  Andrews  or  Glasgow. 

The  charter  of  St.  Andrews  was  derived,  if  not  from  a  Pope 
from   an  Anti-pope,  Benedict  XIII.    Scotland  had  a  way  of 
adopting  forlorn  causes,  probably  out  of  opposition  to  England 
and  therefore  adhered  to  Benedict  XIII.  In  February  141  i-°i2  St.' 
Andrews  received  her  "privileges,"  without  which," in  mediaeval" 
opinion,  there  could  be  no  University.     In  all  civil  cases  the 
men  were  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  rector. 
The  privileges  were  shared  by  the  bedells,  the  servitors,  the 
stationers,  and  the  very  parchment-makers.    When  the  town  and 
the  University  had  a  diflerence  as  to  the  punishment  of  evil-doers 
the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Bishop  as  Chancellor.  Thus 
at  St.  Andrews,  as  at  Oxford,  there  was  from  the  beginning  a  state 
withm  a  state.    Very  different  was,  and  has  ever  been,  the  position 
of  Edinburgh  University,  "  the  Town's  College,"  ever  under  the 
dominion  of  a  not  always  literary  nor  educated  Town  Council.  In 
141 1,  "  the  attitude  towards  learning  was  reverential,"  and  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  fettering  learning  to  a  Town  Council.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  colleges  at  St. 
Andrews,  St.  Leonards,  St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Mary's,  but  we 
must  hurry  on  to  the  founding  of  Edinburgh  Town  College.  The 
ancient  Universities  were  first  "  purged,"  and  made  commonplace 
and   utilitarian,    by  the  authors  of  the   Book  of  Discipline. 
Humanism  was  pushed  aside,  and  the  study  of  Plato  (probably 
mistaken  for  a  Puritan)  "  was  the  only  trace  of  any  encourage- 
ment to  literature  throughout  the  scheme."    The  Book  of  Disci- 
pline was  allowed  to  drop  ;  a  new  scheme  was  framed  by  George 
Buchanan,  Darnley  was  murdered,  and  Queen  Mary  was  induced 
to  give  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  "  the  ground  annuals  of 
the  Kirk  of  Field,"  and  its  site,  as  revenue  and  position  for  then- 
High  School  and  College.    The  College  still  occupies  the  place  of 
the  ill-omened  Kirk  of  Field  blown  up  when  Darnley  was  assassi- 
nated. 

Though  Mary  made  this  rather  uncomfortable  gift  to  Edinburgh 
she  cannot,  according  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  be  regarded  as  a 
benefactor  or  pious  founder.  "Her  charter  simply  gave  the 
monastic  property,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  support  of 
rhe  ministers  and  of  the  poor  of  Edinburgh.  Nor  is  there  the 
smallest  reason  for  believing  that  Mary  Stuart  felt  any  desire  to 
see  a  I  rotestant  College  or  University  created  within  her  capital  " 
t  he  actual  founders  were  the  Town  Council  and  the  ministers  of 
the  city.  The  bailies  may  be  the  nightmare  of  the  University 
but  without  them  she  would  never  have  come  into  existence  The 
Town  Council  appears  to  have  been  hampered  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  more  ancient  Scotch  Universities  ;  the  foundation  of  Edinburgh 
was  a  blow  from  which  St.  Andrews,  especially,  seems  never  "to 
have  recovered.  The  "buth"of  Mr.  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  was 
'  wrop  up  by  his  mar  in  a  mistry";  and  not  less  obscure  is  the 
birth  o  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There  seems  to  have  been  an 
original  charter,  now  lost.  Who  was  to  profit  by  the  loss  of  this 
document  ?    "  Clearly  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Town 
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Council  that  the  Charter  of  Foundation  should  disappear."  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  Town  Council  stole  and  destroyed  the 
charter  ? 

Many  years  afterwards  (it  is  impossible  not  to  revel  in  the 
humour  of  the  thing")  one  of  the  Town  Council  stole  the  Mace. 
The  present  silver  Mace  was  presented  by  the  Town  Council  to 
the  College  in  1789.  Why  was  the  Town  Council  so  generous  ? 
Because  public  opinion  in  Edinburgh  attributed  the  theft  of  the 
older  Mace  to  one  of  the  Town  Council  themselves.  Edinburgh 
then  gloried  in  Deacon  Brodie.  A  drama  of  high  merit  on  the 
career  of  this  patron  of  learning  has  been  written  by  two  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters,  and  has  been  played,  with  some  success, 
in  the  country.  Deacon  Brodie  was  a  cabinet-maker,  and  highly 
respected.  He  was  also  a  Town  Councillor,  and  a  burglar  of  very 
considerable  eminence.  While  the  Deacon  remained  unsuspected, 
there  was  a  reign  of  terror  in  Edinburgh.  We  quote  from  the 
tragedy  already  referred  to  : — "  There's  no  a  house  in  Edinburgh 
safe.  The  law  is  clean  helpless,  clean  helpless.  A  week  syne,  it 
was  auld  Audra  Simpson's  in  the  Lawn  Market.  Then  naething 
would  set  the  catamarans  hut  to  foregather  privily  wi'  the 
Provost's  ain  Butler,  and  tab  unto  themselves  the  Provost's  ain 
plate  The  Town  Councillor  also  took  to  himself  the  College's 
ain  Mace;  but  what  was  this  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
College's  ain  charter.  Probably  James  I.  was  also  in  that  robbery, 
by  which,  at  all  events,  his  authority  profited  (vol.  i.  p.  1 18).  "  A 
little  collusion  on  such  a  matter  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Town  Council  would  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  these  times,"  says  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  At  all  events, 
the  existing  charter  is  King  James's,  of  the  14th  of  April,  1582. 
The  chief  point  is  that  the  Town  Council  and  their  successors, 
"  with  advice  of  the  ministers,"  have  full  power  to  select,  ap- 
point, and  remove  teachers,  and  to  prohibit  others  from  teaching. 
Obviously,  as  Sir  Alexander  says,  "  this  is  no  charter  founding  a 
University."  Conceive  what  Oxford  would  be  if  the  University 
tradesmen  appointed  to  fellowships,  headships,  and  professor- 
ships. Edinburgh  Town  Council  was,  more  or  less,  to  be  governed 
on  the  model  of  the  College  in  Republican  Geneva.  Thus 
"  the  municipal  authorities  and  clergy  of  Edinburgh  were  en- 
trusted for  ever  with  the  absolute  control  of  higher  education 
within  the  burgh."  Hence  many  tears,  hence  all  the  stormy  his- 
tory of  the  College,  hence  appointments  of  professors,  not  because 
they  were  scholars,  but  because  they  were  children  of  the  Free 
Kirk.  It  is  amazing  that  Edinburgh  has  clone  so  much  good  work 
as  is  to  be  credited  to  her  when  we  remember  her  civic  bonds  and 
chains.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  sound  sense  which  some 
members  of  the  Town  Council  (tempered  very  much  indeed  by  the 
new  University  Court  and  other  reforms)  must  have  displayed  in 
recent  years.  Learning  and  teaching  are  not  the  Town  Council's 
speciality.  Yet  the  present  list  of  professors  (in  whose  selection 
the  bailies  have  at  least  a  voice)  offers  clear  proof  that  an  ad- 
mixture of  Town  Council  is  not  a  deadly  evil.  Sir  Alexander's 
second  volume  is  full  of  great  old  battles  and  fights  fought  long- 
ago  between  the  Council  and  the  College.  The  Council  denied 
the  right  of  the  Senatus  to  regulate  graduation.  They  threatened 
a  "visitation"  of  the  University.  They  interfered,  and  this  was 
cruel  indeed,  with  the  "small  fees"  of  the  professors.  In  fact, 
as  the  Principal  says,  the  Town  Council  was  "  thoroughly  on  the 
warpath."  About  1838,  there  was  a  campaign  of  the  Town  Council 
against  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  rather  wisely  "  declined  to 
argue  "  with  this  distinguished  and  polemical  logician,  who  showed 
"  that  their  deliverance  involved  at  least  seven  absurd  propositions." 
But  Hamilton's  class  on  metaphysics  was  put  a  stop  to.  Finally, 
Sir  William  argued  that,  in  a  certain  event,  "  the  Town  Council 
would  be  a  body  which  no  gentleman  would  join."  "  Why  that 
'ere's  wot  I  call  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  the  dustman  said 
when  the  cook  called  him  no  gentleman,"  the  Town  Council  might 
have  replied,  had  it  studied  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 
Things  came  to  a  terrible  head  when  there  was  "a  Free  Church 
majority  in  the  Town  Council."  Having  lost  all  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  the  Council  "appointed  a  Free  Church  man  Professor  of 
Hebrew."  With  the  case  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  before  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  absolutely  say  that  Free  Church  men  are,  by  a 
benevolent  provision  of  nature,  rendered  incapable  of  learning 
Hebrew.  This  may  have  been  the  view  of  the  Senatus;  at  ;;11 
events,  they  successfully  resisted  the  learned  child  of  the  Free 
Kirk.  What  was  their  horror  when  the  Council  next  appointed 
a  Free  Kirk  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  ! 

The  tyranny  and  partial  overthrow  of  the  Town  Council  makes 
the  main  thread  of  the  history  of  the  Town's  College.  Interesting 
appendices  deal  with  such  affairs  as  the  College  Library,  the 
Buildings,  the  Finauces,  and,  nbo\e  all,  the  Life  of  the  Students. 
.They  never  had  sullicieut  sleeping  accommodation,  or  room  for 
an  adequate  dining-hall.  Very  early,  indeed,  they  dropped  the 
gown  which  (being  scarlet')  looks  s  >  picturesque  at  St.  Andrews. 
They  were  generally  Covenanters;  they  burned  the  Pope  in 
effigy;  they  revelled  in  snow  bickers;  and  they  often  invited 
Professor  Blackie  to  oblige  them  with  a  song.  In  ancient  times 
a  pair  of  "chamber  dekyns"  (to  use  the  old  Oxford  term) 
would  chum  together  on  five  shillings  a  week.  In  1S27  Principal 
Lee  knew  an  undergiaduate  whose  weekly  expenses  were  six  and 
ninepence.  At  Oxford,  too,  we  have  known  an  undergradu  ite  who 
got  through  the  summer  term  on  a  few  shillings.  But  he  never 
paid  for  anything,  and  when  he  took  a  cab  to  Cowley  he  tested 
with  a  friend  for  the  tare,  and  always  won.  This  was  very  different 
from  the  "  self-imposed  asceticism  for  a  noble  end  "  which  is  the 
great  glory  of  the  Northern  Univeraties.     So  minute  is  Sir 


Alexander  Grant's  history  that  he  even  chronicles  the  various 
literary  magazines  of  the  College,  in  one  of  which,  the  Edinbwgh 
University  Magiizine,  "one  who  has  since  been  widely  acknowledged 
as  au  artist  iu  English  prose  writing,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
made  his  debut.''  From  the  Kirk  of  Field  to  Treasure  Island 
is  a  far  cry,  a  long  story  well  told,  clearly,  humorously,  and 
impartially,  by  the  Principal.  His  book  is  not  dry  and  formal — ■ 
no  one  is  much  less  like  Anthony  Wood  than  Sir  Alexander 
Grant — but  both  have  in  common  the  love  of  a  good  story, 
whereof  many  will  be  found  in  these  instructive  pages.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  added  that,  despite  the  Blessed  League  and  Covenant, 
Edinburgh  men  now  "  write  as  good  longs  and  shorts  as  their 
neighbours,"  and  twice  or  thrice  in  late  years  have  proved  the 
existence  of  Northern  scholarship  by  winning  the  Ireland. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

JN  LONDON  TOWN  is  a  well-conceived  and  fairly  well- 

constructed  story.  David  Everest,  the  son  of  a  colonel's 
widow,  is  adopted  by  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  devotes  his  life  to 
the  study  of  comparative  liturgiology  in  his  comfortable  Devon- 
shire rectory.  The  widow  is  a  terrible  shrew,  and  fills  her  new 
home  with  tempestuous  talk,  if  not  with  orderly  discipline,  so  that 
the  old  man  and  the  boy  are  thrown  upon  each  other  for  support, 
and  David  learns  a  good  deal  about  the  Ephesine  liturgies.  Mr. 
Burney  has  a  rich  ward  who  comes  to  live  iu  his  house,  and,  as 
David  grows  to  manhood,  his  mother  works  assiduously  to  bring 
the  two  together.  But  the  young  man  is  of  an  easygoing,  lazy 
temperament,  not  greedy,  and  not  readily  impressed  by  such 
female  charms  as  those  of  Fanny  Bettertou.  He  goes  up  to  London 
town,  and  there  comes  across  a  half-Italian  girl,  Fiametta  (sic) 
Thoroid,  who  lives  with  her  crackbrained  father  in  the  attics  of 
the  house  where  he  has  taken  a  lodging.  Fiametta  is  not  a  bad 
study  in  her  way.  She  has  imbibed  Socialistic  doctrines,  and  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  distribute  tracts  at  the  public-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  until  warned  of  those  preserves  by  their  owners 
or  by  her  innate  modesty.  Her  beauty  and  earnestness  have  a  great 
effect  upon  David's  weaker  mind,  from  which  the  homely  Fanny  is 
for  the  time  completely  banished.  He  becomes  something  of  a 
Socialist  himself — a  Christian  Socialist — and  dives  into  the  poorer 
districtsof  London  in  order  to  see  with  his  own  eyesthe  things  which 
the  precocious  Fiametta  had  told  him.  Here  Mrs.  Lee  takes 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few  pages  from  the  newspapers, 
and  writes  out  a  list  of  "  ordinary  "  wages  for  making  shirts,  paper- 
bags,  button-holes,  and  the  like,  down  to  the  inevitable  match- 
boxes at  twopence  farthing  a  gross.  Meanwhile  a  grave  calamity 
has  fallen  upon  Fiametta.  Her  father,  excluded  from  the  Museum 
Reading-room  on  account  of  his  discreditable  clothes,  and  fearing 
to  lose  the  clue  to  a  grand  discovery  which  was  to  have  restored 
him  to  opulence,  cuts  out  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  books,  and,  being 
detected,  is  arrested  and  taken  before  a  magistrate.  Now  Fiametta, 
being  half  an  Italian,  has  of  course  inherited  a  dagger  from  her 
mother,  and  on  the  point  of  the  dagger  is  a  yellow  daub.  David 
takes  her  to  the  infirmary  at  the  House  of  Detention,  where  her 
father  is  ill  in  bed,  and  the  girl  contrives  to  slip  the  dagger  under 
the  bed-clothes,  telling  the  old  man  that  it  is  a  message  from  his 
wife,  and  that  death  is  better  than  dishonour.  But  starvation  had 
done  its  work  on  the  poor  imbecile  ;  starvation  and  David  together 
come  between  Fiametta  and  her  intended  crime.  From  this  point 
to  the  end  the  interest  of  the  narrative  steadily  increases,  and  the 
storv  of  Fiametta  is  pathetic  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  emotional 
mind.  On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Lee  has  produced  a  sensible  as  well  as  an 
all'ecting  book ;  but  she  is  giveu  to  overdrawing  her  characters.  David 
comes  home  from  school  at  the  end  of  his  fir.->t  term— he  being  then 
in  his  fourteenth  year — with  a  bad  report.  It  turns  out  that  he  has 
been  studying  Syriac ;  and  when  his  uncle  regrets  that  he  had  not 
taught  him  Hebrew  beforehand,  he  replies  that  there  are  "  no  liturgies 
in  Hebrew,"  and  he  had  thought  "  it  would  be  so  useful  to  get 
at  the  Monophysite  ones  in  the  original."  Mrs.  Everest's  wrath 
on  that  particular  occasion  surely  descended  upon  a  deserving 
head.  The  same  kind  of  straining  for  ell'ect  is  manifest  in  several 
other  portraits,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  junior 
assistant  at  the  Museum,  who  spends  "  seven  hours  a  day  in  an 
underground  cell,"  supposed  to  be  the  "  Paloeontological  Conchology 
Department,"  where  he  has  for  company  "  a  large  collection  of 
miscellaneous  and  extremely  evil-smellmg  specimens  of  Takeouto- 
logical  Conchology."  Mrs.  Lee  always  testifies  to  the  dignity  of 
anything  pertaining  to  the  higher  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
anil  especially  of  its  two  main  subdivisions,  Conchology  and  Lituigi- 
ology,  bv  a  lavish  use  of  capitals ;  but  she  does  not  stoop  to  such 
details,  "interesting  though  they  might  be,  as  explaining  why 
fossil  shells  have  an  extremely  bad  odour.  Mr.  Fowler,  how- 
ever, is  au  eutertainiug  person,  and  the  story  of  his  courtship  and 
marriage  is  pleasantly  told. 

The  inconsequent  creature,  man,  who  draws  the  circle  and  then 
walks  the  square,  betrays  himself  in  the  wiitiug  of  novels  as  much 
as  in  any  other  sublunary  occupation.  We  confess  to  an  uneasy 
feeling  whenever  we  read  one  of  Mr.  Fraucillou's  clever  bo  ks  that, 

*  In  London  Town.  By  Katharine  Lee.  3  vols.  London  :  Eentley  & 
Sou.  1884. 

A  Heal  Queen.  By  P..  E.  Fraucillon.  3  vols.  London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.  18S4. 

Tlie  Knave  of  Hearts.    3  vols.    London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1S84. 
A  Beggar  on  Horseback.   By  Mrs.  Tower  O'Donoghuc.   3  vols.  London : 
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if  he  is  not  an  author  who  draw3  a  circle  and  then  walks  a  square,  ! 
he  must  certainly  be  one  who  draws  a  square  and  then  walks  a 
circle.  Whether  his  idea  or  his  execution  be  the  more  acceptable, 
at  any  rate  they  do  not  always  seem  to  tally  with  each  other. 
He  marks  out  his  course  beforehand  ,  but  when  the  business  is  to  : 
follow  it  in  logical  sequence  he  is  found,  as  often  as  not,  | 
stopping  by  the  wayside  to  unravel  some  little  subtlety  of 
his  own  devising,  or  turning  off  at  an  angle  into  the  region  of 
paradox  and  mystification.  To  write  a  straightforward  novel  in  this 
frame  of  mind  is  impossible  ;  and  Mr.  Francillon's  novels  are  never 
straightforward.  His  plot  in  A  Real  Queen,  as  he  originally 
drafted  it,  appears  to  have  been  coherent,  and  may  have  been 
excellent.  The  materials,  indeed,  are  anything  but  fresh.  There 
was  to  be  a  girl  cast  adrift  at  sea,  and  washed  upon  an  island  of 
gentle  savages,  who  made  her  their  queen.  There  was  to  be  an  > 
escaped  convict,  an  innocent  man,  who  made  a  large  fortune  in 
America,  and  returned  in  disguise  to  London.  There  was  to  be 
the  villain  who  committed  the  crime  for  which  the  other  was 
imprisoned,  who  also  turned  up  in  London,  where  he  came  into 
contact  with  his  victim.  There  was  to  be  a  forged  will,  and  a 
genuine  will  was  to  be  discovered  in  a  highly  dramatic  manner,  j 
There  were  also  to  be  a  haunted  house,  and  ignorant  rustics  dis- 
cussing it  in  a  tavern,  and  a  minor  villain  under  the  thumb  of  the 
villain  in  chief.  These  ingredients  were  to  be  put  together  in  a  i 
novel  fashion,  and  with  sufficient  ingenuity  to  furnish  a  new 
delicacy  for  the  somewhat  jaded  taste  of  the  public.  Little  more 
than  this  can  be  expected  from  a  modern  writer  of  fiction  who 
relies  upon  incident  for  his  charm  ;  and  the  art  of  mixing  up  wills, 
and  escaped  convicts,  and  haunted  houses,  makes  much  the  same 
kind  of  demand  on  the  skill  of  those  who  practise  it  as  the  art  of 
cookery.  Mr.  Francillon's  ragout  is  really  very  palatable  ;  and  some 
of  his  hors  d'ceuvres,  in  which  he  ventures  beyond  his  first  conception 
of  the  meal,  are  likely  to  extort  the  admiration  of  every  dis- 
criminating guest.  But  his  perverse  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
caviare,  which  he  introduces  after  each  successive  dish,  is  fatal  to 
him.  In  plain  words,  he  confuses  and  blurs  his  story  by  his  too 
great  fondness  for  paradox.  He  can  never  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  being  mysterious  at  the  risk  of  being  vague,  and  he 
apparently  thinks  it  better  to  be  subtle  than  to  be  dramatic. 
Mr.  Francillon  is,  we  believe,  rather  a  favourite  with  the  novel- 
reading  public ;  but  on  these  two  points  they  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  him. 

Mrs.  Diehl  has  never  written  a  better  story  than  The  Knave  of 
Hearts,  but  she  may  have  it  in  her  to  write  a  better.  Her  villain 
is  of  the  type  with  which  her  contemporaries  have  made  us  fami- 
liar— a  polished  aristocrat,  intensely  selfish,  with  a  power  of  fasci- 
nation, especially  for  women,  and  a  reserve  of  callous  cruelty,  also 
especially  for  women,  highly  accomplished  (it  is  music  in  this 
instance),  and  with  an  alleged  tendency  to  madness  by  way  of 
cloak  for  his  brutalities.  He  tries  to  poison  his  brother,  and  is 
only  prevented  from  doing  it  by  the  skill  of  one  Dr.  Andreos,  a 
little  humpback,  "  more  like  an  animated  bundle  than  a  human 
being,"  but  the  greatest  authority  in  toxicology  whom  England 
could  produce.  This  man  turns  out  to  be  the  Marquis  of  Douuie, 
half-brother  to  the  villain  and  his  intended  victim.  The  reader 
sees  through  this  disguise  of  name  and  position  from  the  first ; 
and,  accepting  the  arrangement  as  the  basis  of  a  romance,  is 
forearmed  against  the  various  improbabilities  which  spring  up 
right  and  left.  One  must  not  nowadays  take  alarm  at  a  few 
improbabilities,  so  long  as  they  are  in  any  way  possible  to  be 
conceived,  but  judge  an  author  by  what  he  may  do  with  ma- 
terials of  his  own  selection.  Mrs.  Diehl  would  not  have  done 
much  if  her  story  had  depended  upon  the  crippled  Marquis,  or 
even  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  vices  and  accomplishments 
of  Lord  Arthur.  Her  hero,  again,  is  of  the  faintest  and  flabbiest 
order  of  imaginary  heroism,  who  does  his  little  part  in  the  first 
scenes,  and  has  his  due  reward  in  the  last,  but  excites  no 
special  interest  at  any  time.  The  redeeming  character  is  that 
of  Amy  Norman,  who  is  brought  into  contact  with  all  the 
other  personages  in  the  book,  acting  as  a  touchstone  for  the 
good  qualities  of  each.  Wanting  in  colour  herself,  she  imparts 
it  to  every  one  around  her ;  and  this  not  uncommon  feminine 
grace  enables  Mrs.  Diehl  to  make  a  very  readable  story  out  of 
what  might  have  been  oppressively  commonplace. 

Whatever  may  be  Mrs.  O'Donoghues  good  or  bad  qualities  as  a 
novelist,  and  she  has  both,  she  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  go. 
The  first  fifty  pages  of  A  Beggar  on  Horseback  introduce  us  to 
about  half  as  many  characters,  most  of  them  riding  helter-skelter, 
like  the  Beggar  himself,  to  the  place  where  mounted  beggars 
generally  do  ride.  One  of  them,  who  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
the  course  of  the  story,  though  he  gallops  through  it  at  a  break- 
neck pace,  and  has  more  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plot 
than  any  one  else,  is  a  bloodthirsty  villain  of  the  deepest  dye, 
with  suicidal  tendencies.  Mrs.  O'Donoghue  calls  him  Edox 
Kerum  ;  and,  with  a  derangement  of  epitaphs  which  she  probably 
regards  as  specially  appropriate  to  "  that  bald  sexton,"  she 
observes  on  some  trivial  occasion  that  "  Time  waned,  and  the  old 
edox  rerum  had  bitten  another  hour  out  of  the  brief  twenty-four." 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  rerum  is 
good  Latin  for  "  hours  " ;  but  the  author  is  manifestly  persuaded 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  a  biter  was  called  edox.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  bites  brief  hours  iu 
MrB.  O'Donoghue's  story ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  re- 
markable personage  in  the  book.  There  is  Lady  Kissie,  a 
hideously  beautiful  spider  in  a  St.  John's  Wood  villa,  who  catches 
men  and  sucks  their  blood,  and  whose  feminine  arts  are  described 


for  us  with  a  keen  and  ruthless  precision  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  male  historian.  Her  husband,  "an  elderly  and  rather  im- 
pecunious baronet,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  recog- 
nition of  some  services  connected  with  drainage  and  mining 
works,  at  which  he  had  spent  his  life  and  the  greater  portion  of 
his  fortune,"  found  his  young  wife  a  great  deal  too  difficult  to 
manage,  in  spite  of  his  "knowledge  of  draining  and  mining  works, 
and  sought  a  happy  release  by  blowing  out  his  brains.  Lady  Kissie 
was  now  reduced  to  levying  black-mail  on  her  friends,  which 
she  did  very  successfully.  Then  there  is  her  friend,  Mrs.  Blount,  a 
"  languid  fashionist "  like  herself,  the  wife  of  a  card-sharping 
colonel,  only  a  shade  less  predatory  than  the  lady  from  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  two  never  meet  without  "  mingling  pearl-powder," 
and  gloating  over  past  or  future  victims.  Colonel  Blount,  who  is 
of  course  ticketed  as  drawn  from  the  life,  and  who,  equally  of 
course,  has  had  his  right  hand  pinned  to  the  table  by  a  mess- 
carver,  is  the  titular  beggar  on  horseback.  He  inherits  a  couple  of 
estates  from  the  heroine's  father,  and,  believing  her  to  be  an 
illegitimate  child,  he  forces  her  to  cheat  at  cards,  offers  her  for 
sale,  calls  her  the  daughter  of  a  drab,  strikes  her  in  the  face, 
bullies  her  into  a  fever,  and  sends  her  to  the  public  ward  of  a 
hospital.  His  daughter  Bet,  by  a  former  wife,  is  a  quaint,  impish 
creature,  with  an  admirable  gift  of  rude  candour,  which  she 
employs  to  good  purpose  against  all  the  unpleasant  people  of  her 
acquaintance,  whilst  she  stands  up  very  bravely  for  the  unfortunate 
heroine.  This  heroine,  Honor  Bright — a  name,  by  the  way,  which 
has  been  employed  for  a  heroine  of  fiction  at  least  once  before 
within  the  past  few  years — has  much  strength  and  tenderness,  and 
she  is  not  the  only  character  in  whom  the  reader  will  be  likely  to 
feel  a  genuine,  not  to  say  a  deep,  interest. 


THE  PREDECESSORS  OF  SHAKSPEARE.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  publication  of  Professor  A.  W.  Ward's 
History,  some  years  ago,  cleared  away  (as  Mr.  Syrnonds 
very  properly  acknowledges)  a  reproach  from  English  literature,  few 
people  (and  Professor  Ward  himself  would  pretty  certainly  not  be 
among  the  few)  are  likely  to  hold  that  the  last  word  has  been  said 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Symonds's  book,  moreover,  is  not  quite  identical 
in  plan  with  Mr.  Ward's,  inasmuch  as  we  gather  that  the  work  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  will  cease  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
Manchester  Professor's.  Apparently  Mr.  Symonds  places  his  limits 
at  1580  and  1630,  though  he  devotes  so  much  space  in  this  book 
to  work  which  is  anterior  to  the  first  date  that  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  him  overpassing  the  second.  It  is  not  altogether 
clear  what  space  (if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  matter)  Mr. 
Symonds  intends  to  devote  to  his  entire  study  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  but  he  has  here  given  us  a  volume  of  more  than  six 
hundred  large  pages.  This  goes  down  only  to  the  death  of 
Marlowe,  though  it  is  true  that  it  includes  some  work  later  in 
date — for  instance  the  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  to  which  admir- 
able and  too  much  neglected  pieces  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Symonda 
doing  justice.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
who  have  observed  the  treatment,  it  will  seem  probable  that  not 
much  less  than  the  five  stout  volumes  of  The  Italian  Renaissance 
will  serve  the  author  of  that  book  for  his  new  venture. 

We  have  not  mentioned  The  Italian  Renaissance  without  some 
further  purpose  than  merely  to  cite  its  bulk.    Properly  to  appre- 
ciate this  new  work,  and  to  avoid  that  injustice  which,  it  is 
known,  may  be  done  even  to  la  plus  belle  fille  du  monde  by  un- 
reasonable expectations,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  characteristics 
of  Mr.  Symonds's  former  books.    In  point  of  love  of  good  lite- 
rature, it  will  generally  be  acknowledged  that  even  the  Elizabethan 
drama  is  not  a  subject  which  he  is  unworthy  to  touch.    His  inti- 
mate familiarity,  moreover,  with  the  classics  and  with  Italian 
form  the  best  possible  equipment  for  the  study  of  a  period  which 
drew  almost  its  whole  literary  food  from  these  sources  ;  while  the 
somewhat  inferior  acquaintanceship  with  French  and  German 
which  he  has  sometimes  shown  is  insignificant  for  the  contrary 
reason.    That  he  is  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic  writer  need  not 
be  said,  and  his  industry  is  beyond  question.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  notoriously  indulged,  to  a  degree  sometimes  very  exorbi- 
tant, in  the  feminine  preciousness  and  the  ventosa  loquacitas 
which  have  been  of  late  too  fashionable  among  us ;  and  morose 
judges  have  sometimes  complained  that,  industrious  and  eloquent 
as  he  is,  his  style  wants  compression,  precision,  and  saturation 
with  fact.    Sometimes  when  Mr.  Symonds  has  discoursed  very 
finely  for  some  pages,  the  reader  becomes  uncomfortably  conscious 
that  if  an  imperative  examiner  were  to  say,  "  Shut  that  book  and 
write  down  the  substance  of  what  you  have  learnt  from  it  on  this 
piece  of  paper,"  the  said  piece  of  paper  could  for  his  own  comfort 
and  chance  of  passing  hardly  be  too  small.    And  if  it  be  said  that 
after  all  literature  is  not  bound  to  be  literature  of  knowledge  it 
must  again  be  acknowledged  that  in  those  passages  where"  Mr. 
Symonds  is  purely  eloquent  and  not  instructive  at  all,  he  is  apt  to 
be  diffuse,  to  hammer  at  one  string  too  long,  to  show  no  si°-ns  of 
that  healthy  alacrity  in  making  an  end  which  is  one  of  the°finest 
points  in  the  character  of  a  good  writer.    He  is  always  conscious 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  laudably  anxious  to  say  it 
well ;  but  his  consciousness  of  how  much  there  is  not  to  say  would 
appear  to  be  much  less  keen. 

It  would  not  be  entirely  correct  to  say  that  these  drawbacks  do 

*  The  Predecessors  of  Shakspeare  in  the  English  Drama.      Bv  J.  A. 
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not  reappear  in  The  Predecessors  of  Shakspeare.  An  eloquent 
passage  on  the  muse  of  the  English  drama  ("  This  country  lass,  the 
bride  elect  of  Shakspeare's  genius")  is  prolonged  too  much,  and 
wearies  by  the  elaborate  repetition  of  the  various  performances 
•which  the  young  woman  went  through  with  each  particular 
dramatist.  It  ends,  too,  with  an  excruciatingly  false  note.  "  You 
may  call  her,"  says  Mr.  Symonds,  «  a  grisette"  ;  we  can  only  retort 
"You  may  not."  A  writer  who  says  that  you  may  call  an  English 
country  girl  a  grisette  commits  a  double  blunder.  Again'Mr. 
Symonds  may  be  particularly  requested  not  to  patronize  Hazlitt. 
Wrong-headed,  haphazard,  imperfectly  informed  as  that  singular 
critic's  judgments  may  often  be,  no  brother  of  the  craft  can 
afford  to  speak  disrespectfully  or  lightly  of  him.  It  would  hardly 
be  a  rash  saying  that  in  Hazlitt's  work,  unequal  as  it  is,  there 
may  be  picked  out  a  greater  number  of  acute  critical  dicta  than 
in  the  work  of  any  other  critic  in  the  English  language.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Symonds,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  inform  us  that  he  had  a 
collateral  ancestor  who  was  a  gentleman  in  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
or  thereabouts,  should  not  talk  about  "  Ward  "  and  "  Swinburne." 
The  minor  courtesies  of  literature  are  particularly  worthy  of 
observation  in  a  language  now  largely  employed  by  persons  who 
are  equally  ignorant  and  careless  of  them.  And  to  finish  up  the 
list  of  uncomplimentary  criticisms,  Mr.  Symonds  speaks  with 
somewhat  unjustified  confidence  as  to  points  which  he  has 
evidently  examined  with  somewhat  insufficient  completeness.  His 
account  of  the  early  French  Mystery— the  connexion  of  which 
with  the  early  English  as  a  model  is  undoubted— is  not  too 
accurate,  and  in  roundly  saying  that  the  Chronicle  play  is  peculiar 
to  English  literature,  he  shows  his  ignorance  of  such  pieces  as  the 
Mystere  du  siege  d' 'Orleans  and  others.  But  these  defects,  together 
with  a  certain  reluctance  to  emerge  from  generalities  and  get  to 
business,  with  a  tinge  of  the  "  about  it  and  about  it "  writing 
already  referred  to,  and  with  occasional  lapses  into  preciousness 
of  expression,  exhaust  the  list  of  defects  on  which  we  care  to 
insist. 

When  they  have  been  allowed  for,  the  most  rigid  critic  must 
pronounce  the  book  a  good  and  useful  one,  containing  not  only 
much  sound  criticism,  but  a  general  view  of  literature  which 
is  very  well  worth  viewing,  and  which  few  readers  are  likely 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  at  first  hand  for  them- 
selves. We  write  this  with  a  collection  of  Elizabethan  drama 
before  us.  It  is  representative,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive  ; 
it  contains  all  the  chief  single  writers  but  one  or  two,  and 
most  of  the  more  valuable  collections,  though  by  no  means 
all.  It  extends  to  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  ;  it  contains,  at  a  rough 
guess,  four  or  five  hundred  plays.  Yet  it  is,  as  has  been  said, 
nothing  like  complete.  Some  of  its  parts  exist  only  in  very  small 
editions  printed  for  private  circulation.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
a  worthy  deed  to  print  in  a  form  like  Chalmers's  Poets  the  entire 
corpus  of  "  Elizabethan  "  plays  existing  may  be  a  question,  but  it 
is  a  thing  not  likely  to  be  done  in  our  days.  Meanwhile,  to  get 
together  even  such  a  scratch  collection  as  that  above  described 
needs  some  time  and  some  money;  and  perhaps  there  are  not 
many  readers  who  could  afford  to  read  it  when  it  has  been  got 
together,  unless  they  are  professed  students  of  literature.  Yet 
there  are  things  w-orth  reading  in  at  least  nine  plays  out  of  every 
ten  included  in  it.  If  the  average  reader — even  the  average 
reader  who  is  by  way  of  being  literary — is  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  knowledge  of  this  vast  literature,  it  must  be  done 
by  some  such  means  as  Mr.  Symonds  has  tried,  and  has,  on  the 
whole,  tried  very  successfully. 

He  has  given  (and  this,  as  we  have  said,  is,  in  reference  to  a 
subject  so  large  in  itS3if,  something  of  a  fault)  six  chapters  and 
some  two  hundred  pages  to  the  pre-Elizabethan  drama.  Of 
course  that  drama  was  by  no  means  without  influence  on  its 
successor;  but  this  influence  could  have  been  put,  with  quite 
sufficient  matter  for  illustration  and  information,  in  considerably 
less  space.  Mr.  Symonds,  however,  has  a  pen  which  runs  freely, 
and  apparently  he  does  not  care  to  hobble  it.  When  he  has  got 
rid  of  Mystery  and  Morality,  and  emerged  from  The  Four  Ps  and 
Everyman,  he  deals  first  with  that  early  tragedia  erudita  whicn 
was  probably  in  more  danger  than  he  seems  quite  to  realize  of 
monopolizing  the  English  as  it  monopolized  the  French  and  Italian 
stages.  The  fascination  of  Seneca  on  the  sixteenth  century  was, 
indeed,  extraordinary  ;  and  no  one  who  knows  how  the  unbridled 
license  of  the  French  Mystery,  profane  and  sacred,  how  the  ready- 
made  form,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  Chronicle,  whether  legendary  or 
historical,  shrunk  and  died  before  the  Plerade  tragedy,  can  avoid 
looking  at  Daniel's  Cleopatra  and  Philotas  with  a  'kind  of  fearful 
joy.  They  did  not  give  us  Horace  and  Phedre  instead  of  Hamlet 
and  Othello — perhaps,  considering  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
there  was  no  fear  that  they  should.  But  a  not  unintelligent  looker- 
on  may  still  think  that  they  were  frightfully  near  doing  it.  What 
is  still  more  important,  England  was  saved  not  merely  from 
Horace  and  Phedre—  there  might  have  been  some  consolation  in 
them— but  from  the  ineffable  disaster  of  the  French  plays  that  are 
not  Horace  and  Phedre.  Even  among  the  most  careless  plays  of 
the  most  careless  writers  who  preceded,  accompanied,  or  closely 
followed  Shakspeare,  there  is  almost  always  some  touch  of  nature, 
some  gust  of  poetry  which  makes  them  readable.  It  is  all  that 
the  most  desperate  devotee  of  duty  can  do  when  duty  calls,  to 
read  a  French  classical  tragedy  of  the  second,  not  to  mention  anv 
lower  rani;. 

It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Svmonds's 
that  it  shows  this  pervading  though  most  unequal  merit  of  the 
English  term.    Eveu  now,  it  may  be  very  shrewdly  suspected, 


the  contrecoup  of  the  just  recognition  of  Shakspeare  exercises 
its  effect  on  most  Englishmen's  minds.  They  know  (by  an 
easy  process  enough  for  the  most  part)  his  merits,  but  they 
know  very  little  of  his  fellows,  and  do  not  think  them  much 
worth  knowing.  Now  that  this  is  altogether  wrong  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  argue.  Shakspeare  differs  from  other  dramatists — 
according  to  that  immortal  panegyric  of  Dryden's,  the  date  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  which  annihilates  the  thousand  times 
repeated  nonsense  about  Germany  having  discovered  Shakspeare — 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.  He  has  "  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive soul "  of  them,  and  the  comparison  involves  no  doubt  a 
vast  difference.  But  it  is  still  a  comparison.  The  phrase  which 
Mr.  Swinburne  (much  of  whose  essays  on  this  subject  needs  only 
transcribing  into  a  more  moderate  key  to  make  it  wholly 
admirable)  has  applied  to  two  Elizabethan  dramatists  in  reality 
applies  to  almost  all.  They  are  creeks,  or  bays,  or  gulfs,  or  seas 
of  the  ocean  which  is  Shakspeare,  and  the  ocean  is  never  properly 
known  till  they  are  surveyed.  Mr.  Symonds  has  executed  a 
survey  with  which,  on  the  whole,  there  is  but  little  fault  to  find. 

We  made  above  a  probably  impracticable  suggestion  ;  we  will 
now  make  a  very  practicable  one,  which  this  book  has  suggested  to 
us.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  some  English  publisher 
shall  print  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  a  complete  collection  of 
the  so-called  doubtful  Shakspearian  plays.  At  present  these  plays 
are  in  a  peculiarly  hapless  condition.  They  are  excluded  from 
Dodsley,  in  its  later  forms  at  any  rate,  altogether  ;  hardly  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  attributed  to  any  other  dramatist  with  suffi- 
cient plausibility  to  make  any  editor  include  them  in  that 
dramatist's  works ;  and  the  few  editors  of  Shakspeare  who 
have  printed  them  have  had  each  his  own  ideas  ou  the  sub- 
ject, and  have  printed  this  selection  or  that,  but  nevr  the 
whole.  Even  the  Tauchnitz  collection,  which  is  separate  and 
handy,  is  far  from  exhaustive  ;  while  it,  of  course,  would 
not  exonerate  English  publishers  from  the  duty  of  doing  the 
work.  If  some  one  would  collect  in  one  or  two  volumes 
Edward  IIL,  Fair  Em,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  A.  Warning  to  Fair 
Women,  Arden  of  Feversham,  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  Lord  Crom- 
well, Locrine,  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  and  any  other  strays  which 
fancy,  even  the  idlest,  has  endeavoured  to  fasten  on  Shakspeare, 
he  would  do  an  uncommonly  good  deed.  It  need  not  be  a  gor- 
geous and  unwieldy  and  expensive  book,  though  it  might  very  well 
appear  (as  privately-printed  books  often  do  in  England  and  pub- 
licly-printed books  in  France)  in  forms  suited  to  various  purses, 
and  ranging  with  various  editions  of  the  Works.  The  matter,  not 
the  form,  is  what  is  wanted. 


RECENT  SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.* 

DENMARK  has  produced  in  the  present  generation  at  least 
one  man  whose  name  has  attained  a  European  reputation. 
Br.  Georg  Brandes  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  one  of  those  few 
critics  who,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
have  brought  so  much  originality  and  judgment  to  aid  them  in 
their  analysis  of  literature  that  they  have  lifted  criticism  almost 
to  a  place  among  the  Fine  Arts.  But,  though  his  name  is  so 
generally  known,  his  Danish  birthright  is  but  little  considered. 
We  have  seen  it  stated,  as  a  correction  to  the  statement  that 
German  belles-lettres  hold  an  inferior  position  in  the  present 
generation,  that  the  first  of  living  critics  is  a  German.  It  has 
presently  appeared  that  Dr.  Brandes,  a  Dane,  all  whose  books 
have  first  appeared  in  Danish,  was  the  person  referred  to.  There 
is,  however,  some  excuse  for  the  mistake.  From  the  very  first 
Germany  has  appreciated  the  Danish  writer's  productions ;  they 
have  had  a  far  larger  circulation  in  German  than  in  Danish ;  and 
it  is  from  German,  and  not  from  the  original,  that  they  have  been 
translated  into  so  many  other  languages.  We  regret  that  England, 
ever  behindhand  in  the  appreciation  of  foreign  masterpieces,  is 
still  without  a  version  of  the  five  volumes  of  Dr.  Brandes's  great 
work,  The  Main  Streams  of  Nineteenth- Century  Literature.  For 
many  years  past,  unable  to  endure  the  narrow  sympathies  of  a 
little  country  like  Denmark,  Dr.  Brandes  has  resided  in  Berlin, 
and  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  German  press  that  it  has  been 
excusable  to  consider  him  a  German.  He  has  now  at  last  been 
recalled  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  will  probably  remain  ;  and  the 
volume  which  he  has  just  published,  which  now  lies  before  us, 
may  be  considered  as  a  complimentary  gift  presented  to  his  own 
country  on  his  return.  Hitherto  his  life's  work  has  lain  in  taldng 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  growing  literatures  of  the  great 
States  of  Europe.  His  principal  book  deals  in  one  volume  with 
English  literature,  in  two  with  French,  in  two  with  German,  but 
scarcely  touches  Scandinavian  at  all.  He  now  turns  to  the  latest 
movement  of  thought  and  imagination  in  his  own  country. 

The  title  of  the  book  before  us  is  hard  to  translate.  It  may 
pass  as  "  Men  of  the  Modern  Transition  " ;  but  Gjennembrud  is 
more  than  transition  ;  it  includes  the  thought  of  a  violent  turn,  or 
breach  of  tradition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  deals  with 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those  Scandinavian  writers  who 
have  entirely  put  aside  the  old  sentimental  and  romantic  method 
of  writing,  and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
the  general  temper  of  the  age  in  the  present  generation.  We  can 
easily  comprehend  the  position  in  which  they  stand  towards  their 
predecessors  by  comparing  any  of  the  writers  in  the  greater 
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nations  of  Europe,  who  are  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  contempo- 
rary criticism,  with  those  who  are  gathered  to  their  fathers  and 
embalmed  among  dictionaries  and  volumes  of  selections  for 
schools.  Dr.  _  Brandes  has,  no  doubt,  done  these  men  a  very 
signal  service  in  coming  forward,  with  all  the  prestige  of  his  name, 
to  be  sponsor  for  their  importance  and  ability.  He  treats  each  of 
them  in  all  tbe  dignity  of  a  separate  monograph,  and  with  as 
much  care  and  circumstance  as  if  each  had  lived  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Of  the  seven  writers  to  whom  he  dedicates  the 
volume,  there  are  indeed  two— the  Norwegians  Bjornson  and 
Ibsen — who  need  no  apology,  and  who  can  gain  no  advantage 
from  the  praise  of  even  so  distinguished  an  admirer  as  Dr.  Brandes. 
These  writers  are  comparatively  well  known  even  in  England.  But 
the  other  five,  who  are  all  of  them  Danes,  are  much  younger  than 
Ibsen  or  Bjornson,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known  in  this 
country  at  all.  The  name  of  Holger  Drachmann  may  occasionally 
be  seen  in  our  literary  newspapers;  those  of  Jacobsen,  Edvard 
Brandes,  Schandorph,  and  Skram  may  safely  be  considered  as 
unknown  in  England.  Yet  when  we  have  added  to  these  names 
one  or  two  others,  such  as  that  of  Carl  Snoilsky  in  Sweden  and 
of  Alexander  Kjelland  in  Norway,  we  have  enumerated  those 
men  by  whom  it  is  certain  that  imaginative  literature  in  Scandinavia 
during  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  prin- 
cipally remembered.  It  is  surely  well  worth  while  that  we  should 
know  something  at  least  about  these  writers. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  though 
not  always  according  to  knowledge,  that  we  shall  pass  hurriedly 
over  this  portion  of  Dr.  Brandes's  book,  although  these  are  certainly 
the  most  interesting  and  important  sections.  Each  of  these 
eminent  poets  has  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  they  have  therefore 
arrived  at  a  point  in  their  career  when  their  work  can  be  examined 
with  a  certain  amount  of  perspective.  Bjornson 's  position  in  litera- 
ture, in  particular,  is  just  now  one  of  extreme  interest.  He  passed 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  out  of  that  first  stage  in  which  he  fascinated 
the  public  by  his  exquisite  pictures  of  peasant-life,  his  trills  of 
unaffected  lyric  poetry,  his  childlike  grace  and  simplicity.  He 
suddenly  became  touched  and  transformed  by  the  modern  spirit  of 
political  and  theological  speculation,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed 
lost  in  these  perilous  paths.  The  most  detailed  English  account 
of  his  career,  that  published  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  Northern  Studies, 
simply  shows  that  the  critic  had  entirely  failed  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  Bjornson's  new  departure,  and  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  turn  to  the  far  sounder  and  more  appreciative  iud-nnent 
passed  on  the  political  dramas  by  Dr.  Brandes,  after,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  five  years  of  fresh  development  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  hunself.  With  regard  to  Ibsen  there  has  not  been  for  many 
years  past  any  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  his  genius. 
He  has  progressed  from  point  to  point  with  absolute  regularity, 
always,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  advance  of  Bjornson.  We  should  be 
indeed  inclined  to  contend  that,  in  dividing  the  balance  of  merit 
between  Bjornson  and  Ibsen,  Dr.  Brandes  is  scarcely  just  to  the 
latter.  The  fact  that  he  is  always  one  step  ahead  of  Bjornson  in 
every  new  development  of  dramatic  work  is  alone,  in  our  opinion, 
enough  to  prove  his  superior  originality. 

-  ?/  ,he  Danisa  liters,  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
is  Holger  Drachmann.  He  was  born  in  1846,  began  life  as  a  sea- 
painter,  and  came  forward  as  an  author  first  with  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1872.  Since  then  he  has  conquered  a  reputation  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  sureness.  Volume  upon  volume,  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  have  shown,  each  more  distinctly  than  the 'one 
before  that  he  possesses  the  power  of  arresting  popular  attention 
and  of  holding  the  public  ear.  He  began  as  a  sort  of  literary 
Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  driving  his  friends  and  admirers  wild 
by  his  reckless  attacks  upon  authority,  his  impudent  vivacity, 
his  boundless  incapacity  for  being  crushed.  He  has  sown  his 
■wild  oats  very  fast,  and  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  is  in- 
disputably the  leading  living  poet  of  Denmark.  His  versatility 
and  copious  force  remind  us  of  what  Oehlenschlao-er  was  seventy 
years  ago,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that,  short  as  has  been 
Drachmann  s  career,  he  is  already  in  the  decline  of  his  power* 
I  here  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  every  poet  of  true  genius 
possesses  a  limited  supply  of  really  original  matter  to  give  to  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  produces 
it  m  ten  years  or  in  fifty.  Drachmann  has  been  publishing  poems 
in  so  quick  succession  that  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  he  is 
exhausting  the  store  of  his  imagination  very  early.  Be  this  as  it 
may  he  has  in  this  short  space  of  time  written  enough  to  supply 
Dr.  Brandes  with  the  material  of  a  very  interesting  and  brilliant 
monograph.  Drachmann  has  pursued  poetry  with  a  kind  of  fierce 
zeal  throwing  himself  into  the  problems  of  the  day,  weavW  a 
glittering  tissue  of  rhymes  and  fancies  around  social  or  political 
questions  which  he  has  seized,  ornamented,  and  then  thrown 
aside  with  a  noble  recklessness  about  consistency.  He  is  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  soft  school  of  idyllists,  although,  with  his 
wonderful  versatility,  he  sometimes  contrives,  when  we  least 
expect  it  to  touch  the  stops  of  an  exquisite  pastoral  quill.  In 
short,  iiolger  Drachmann  forms  a  figure  strongly  in  relief  against 
tne  tionzon  of  his  age,  and,  in  a  wider  community  than  Denmark 
might,  under  favourable  circumstances,  reach  something  of  the 
proportions  of  a  Victor  Hugo.  D 

J.  P,  Jacobsen  is  a  writer  with  whom  it  is  obvious  that  Dr 
Brandes  holds  a  strong  personal  sympathy.  He  writes  of  him  at 
great  length,  and  with  a  peculiarly  winning  eloquence.  He  makes 
a  statement  about  which  no  foreigner,  however  carefully  trained 
can  express  an  opinion-namely,  that  Jacobsen's  prose  style  is  the' 
most  exquisite  and  finished  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  Denmark 


and  that  Europe  produces  such  a  prosaist  as  he  but  once  or  twice 
in  a  century.  In  recording  this  opinion,  we  must  recollect  that 
the  man  who  gives  it  is  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  students  of 
style  now  living.  Jacobsen,  who  is  so  charming  a  virtuoso  in  the 
Danish  language,  was  born  in  1847.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
zoologist,  and  in  particular  as  a  Darwinian.  He  translated  The 
Origin  of  Species  and  other  works  of  our  great  scientific  leader. 
From  science  he  passed  to  poetry,  and  from  poetrv  to  the  prose 
romance  by  which  he  has  founded  his  reputation.  His  first  novel, 
Fru  Marie  Grubbe,  appeared  in  1876.  It  was  a  succession  of 
studies  of  Danish  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  first  this 
fine  book  attracted  little  attention,  and  was  ruthlessly  attacked  by 
the  critics.  In  1880  he  followed  out  his  success  "with  another 
novel,  which  he  had  been  four  years  writing,  Niels  Lijhne,  and 
these  two  books  are  Jacobsen's  principal  claims  to  the  high  posi- 
tion he  has  won  in  contemporary  literature.  He  is  somewhat 
like  Flaubert  in  his  method  of  work,  in  his  determination  to 
burnish  every  page,  in  his  indifference  to  the  taste  and  require- 
ments of  the  crowd.  Like  Flaubert,  too,  his  danger  will  be  to  let 
his  morbidezza,  his  passion  for  style,  beget  a  mannerism  in  his 
imitators. 

One  chapter  in  this  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  own 
younger  brother,  Edvard  Brandes.  It  is  written  exactly  as  an 
essay  on  a  stranger  might  be  written,  with  courageous  disregard 
of  what  sniggering  may  go  on  in  journalistic  corners.  Success 
justifies  all  bold  experiments,  and  Dr.  Brandes  is  successful  in 
showing  that  his  brother  has  a  right  to  appear  in  such  good  com- 
pany. We  should  ourselves  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  he 
might  have  made  way  for  such  a  writer,  for  instance,  as  Alexander 
Kjelland,  who  is  omitted.  But  Edvard  Brandes  is  a  very  re- 
markable man.  His  versatility  is  extraordinary.  He  is  an 
Orientalist  of  eminence,  a  publicist,  a  critic,  a  dramatist,  and  is 
more  than  respectable  in  each  capacity.  He  has  published  several 
important  translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  has  brought  out 
three  comedies  that  have  been  acted  with  success. 

Sophus  Schandorph  was  born  in  1836,  and  is  therefore  much 
older  than  the  rest  of  the  Danish  authors  discussed  in  this  volume. 
But  he  belongs  to  them  by  right  of  development.  He  was  quite 
a  commonplace  writer  of  the  old  school,  who  had  attained  no  dis- 
tinction with  a  variety  of  poems  and  stories,  when  he  fell  among 
the  younger  men  who  were  revolutionizing  literature,  and  was 
fired  with  new  ideas.  When  he  was  forty  years  of  age  he  made 
his  first  real  success  with  a  volume  of  short  stories  called  Fret  Pro- 
zinsen  ("  From  the  Provinces  "),  and  he  has  followed  this  up  with  the 
ii' ivels  called  Uden  Midtpunkt  ("  Without  a  Centre  "),  1878,  Smaei- 
folk  ("  Little  People"),  18S1,  and  Thomas  Fris,  1882,  all  of  them 
excellent  books.  Dr.  brandes  compares  Schandorph  to  Brouwer 
or  Ostade.  His  gift  consists  in  his  warm  and  natural  descriptions, 
brimful  of  humour,  of  the  oddities  of  country  folk.  His  style  is 
realistic,  coloured,  terse,  and  forcible ;  in  this  respect  he  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  late  development,  for  his  books  published 
before  1876  show  hardly  any  style  at  all.  The  last  chapter  in 
Dr.  Brandes's  volume  deals  with  Erik  Skram,  who  is  a  man  of  one 
book.  He  was  a  soldier  who  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  war  of 
1864,  and  who  poured  his  experiences  into  a  strange  and  powerful 
novel  called  Gertrude,  Coldbjornsen,  which  was  published  in  1880, 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  character  of  the 
heroine  m  this  book  was  a  very  fine  study  of  the  child-nature  in  a 
woman.  Although  a  very  manly  and  pure  book,  the  language  in 
it  gave  great  scandal  by  its  outspoken  vigour;  it  was°quite  a 
soldier's  novel.  Skram  is  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  but  has 
shown  no  sign  of  repeating  his  one  remarkable  success. 

Such  are  the  writers  to  whom  Dr.  Braudes  has  paid  the  com- 
pliment of  collecting  their  names  in  a  volume  descriptive  of  what 
is  best  in  recent  Scandinavian  literature.  He  has  written  enough 
to  show  that  Denmark  possesses  a  group  of  very  striking  and  in- 
dividual young  writers  of  the  imagination.  Thev  have  all  risen 
into  fame  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  curious  to  compare 
with  the  warmth  aud  enthusiasm  of  their  critic's  present  tone  the 
language  which  he  used  in  1869  : — 

There  exists,  and  already  has  long  existed,  a  pause  in  the  poetical  pro- 
duction of  Denmark.  A  whole  period  of  literature  lies  completely  behind 
us  We  must  try  to  hope  that  another  and  a  still  richer  one  may  be  pre- 
sented to  us  in  a  more  or  less  imminent  future. 

The  volume  which  we  have  just  reviewed  is  a  sign  that  the 
wish  was  recorded,  that  the  prayer  has  been  granted?  The  dew 
is  once  more  on  the  granary-floor  of  Danish  literature. 


LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN.* 

□Mills  tardy  publication  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  biography  is  we  are 
-L  told,  an  accident.  But  for  Mr.  Curtis's  explanations,  we 
should  have  assumed  that  at  no  time,  during  the  fifteen  years 
elapsed  since  his  death,  have  his  friends  hoped  for  a  fair  hearing 
and  just  judgment.  Mr.  Buchanan  died  iu  1868.  The  series  of 
accidents  is  fortunate,  through  which  his  biography  appeals  not 
to  contemporaries,  but  to  posterity  ;  to  a  generation  not  nurtured 
m  the  faerce  passions  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  not  less  bitter  feuds 
ol  the  period  immediately  preceding. 

Mr  Buchanan's  unpopularity  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  his 
Presidency  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War-a  coincidence 

tit  of  the  United  States.  By- 
Harper  Brothers.    London : 


*  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth  P 
George  Tieknor  Curtis.  2  vols.  New  Yo 
Trubner  &  Co. 
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with  which  his  personal  character  and  conduct  had  not  very  much 
to  do.    A  stronger  man  might  conceivably  have  postponed  the 
collision  by  a  few  months ;  but  had  Mr.  Lincoln  been  peaceably 
installed  as  President  of  all  the  United  Slates,  the  first  year  of  his 
term  must  almost  certainly  have  seen  the  outbreak  of  a  border 
war._    But  Mr.  Buchanan's  Presidency  marked  the  close  of  a 
political  generation.     A  school  of  statesmanship,  a  period  utterly 
distinct  in  the  character  of  its  polity,  politics,  and  politicians  from 
that  which  has  followed,  came  then  to  a  close.     With  the 
exception  of  General  Jackson,  every  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  pre- 
decessors was  what  we  are  wont  in  this  country  to  call  a  gentleman. 
They  belonged, like  himself,  essentially  to  the  same  class  from  which 
the  rulers  of  every  European  country  were  taken.    They  might  be 
men  of  limited  means,  but  they  were  men  of  breeding,  intelligence, 
and  generally  of  something  more  than  respectable  birth  Nearly 
all  of  them,  sive  the  three  who  were  eminent  as  soldiers  (two  of 
whom  died  shortly  after  their  installation),  had  received  the  edu- 
cation of  gentlemen  and  some  training  as  statesmen.  Mr.  Buchanan 
himself,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  was  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  in  some  respects  the  best  qualified  American  poli- 
tician of  his  time.    Before  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  he 
had  served  several  terms  in  Congress,  he  had  been  Minister  to 
Bussia  and  to  England,  and  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Polk.    Younger  than  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  he  belonged  to 
their  generation ;  and  in  that  which  elected  him  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  Union,  he  was  a  survivor  of  the  past— the  last, 
though  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  a  race 
•who,  to  the  fancy  at  least  of  their  immediate  successors,  loomed 
as  political  giants.    This  fact  accounts  for  the  paramount  in- 
fluence in  his  career  and  opinions— that  profound  religious  faith 
in  the  Constitution  which  could  hardly  belong  to  those  who 
framed  it,  nor  survive  the  crisis  of  1864-65.    That  he  was  in  every 
respect,  political  opinions  and  aims  apart,  incomparably  a  fitter 
man  than  his  rival  General  Fremont,  no  one  probably  will  now 
deny.    The  perusal  of  these  two  solid  volumes,  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  letters  and  political  papers  in  small  type  (which,  whatever 
their  social  and  historic  interest,  swell  inconveniently  the  bulk  of 
a  work  that  must  in  any  case  have  been  long  and  a  little 
tedious),  has  not  materially  affected  0111  estimate  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
character.    That  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
a  thoroughly  honest  man  we  need  not  say  ;  and  it  is  an  unfavour- 
able symptom  of  the  political  tone  of  America  that  his  biographer 
thinks  it  needful  to  argue  the  point.    As  a  diplomatist  he  was 
arrogant,  imperious,  and  somewhat  unscrupulous,  but  evidently 
unconscious  of  his  own  faults.    Both  in  politics  and  diplomacy  he 
was  prone  to  attribute  all  virtues  to  his  own  side,  all  faults  to  his 
opponents  ;  until  age,  and  the  exceeding  gravity  of  the  situation 
with  which  he  was  called  to  deal,  calmed  his  temper  and  mode- 
rated his  partisanship.    The  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eng- 
land and  English  statesmen,  both  in  public  and  private  corre- 
spondence, is,  for  example,  not  merely  intemperate  and  undignified, 
but  displays  a  credulity  of  evil  which  moves  the  ridicule  rather 
than  the  indignation  of  Englishmen.    It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
English  statesmen,  not  even  his  bete  noire,  Lord  Palmerston,  ever 
entertained  a  tithe  of  the  far-sighted  malignant  intentions  ascribed 
to  them.    But  he  was,  beyond  all  question,  thoroughly  loyal  to 
his  country's  interests  as  he  understood  them,  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  aims,  and  even  his  convictions,  to  those  of  his  party  ;  and 
in  matters  pecuniary  almost  as  disinterested  as  an  average  English 
statesman.    His  blunders  were  those  of  a  second-rate  man  placed 
in  a  situation  that  would  have  taxed  the  abilities  of  a  Pericles  or 
a  Chatham.    His  faults  were  those  of  a  somewhat  narrow  mind,  : 
and  a  political  conscience  often  warped  by  a  false  standard.  He 
had,  moreover,  an  almost  feminine  desire  for  the  last  word,  an 
exaggerated  susceptibility  to  reproach,  which  constantly  led  him 
into  the  feminine  fault  of  making  excuses  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  equivocation.    But  he  belonged  to  the  better,  if  not 
to  the  best,  school  of  American  statesmen;  he  was,  that  is,  a  I 
statesman  in  the  old,  not  a  politician  in  the  modern  sense;  and,  if 
his  life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  failure,  the  same  must  be  said  of 
nearly  every  American  statesman  of  his  generation.    They  were 
doomed  from  the  first ;  doomed  by  their  position,  their  convictions, 
and  the  "  irrepressible ''  nature  of  that  conflict  which  it  was  the 
paramount  object  and  aim  of  their  existence  to  avert. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  article  to  notice,  however  briefly, 
more  than  the  last  and  most  critical  period  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  j 
career.  He  will  be  remembered,  not  as  a  legislator,  diplomatist,  1 
or  Minister,  but  as  President  at  the  gravest  crisis  of  his  country's 
history.  Down  to  the  last  few  months  of  his  term,  however,  his 
policy  was  consistent,  if  neither  strong  nor  logical.  He  had  said,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  that  Abolitionism  was  for  the  South  a 
question  of  life  and  death ;  that  the  agitation  at  the  North  threat-  \ 
ened  the  South  with  servile  insurrection — a  horror  infinitely 
greater  and  more  widespread  than  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  events  of  the  war  may  have  falsified  that  convic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  conviction  of  all  American  statesmen  of  the 
age  and  a  great  majority  of  the  Southern  people ;  the  conviction 
of  Clay  and  Webster,  as  of  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Only  a 
bitterly  prejudiced  mind  could  read  the  story  as  told  by  Mr. 
Buchanan's  biographer,  without  seeing  that  from  first  to  last  the 
South  was  standing  simply  on  the  defensive.  Though  the  word 
"slavery"  was  excluded  from  the  Constitution,  the  thing  was  dis- 
tinctly recognized ;  the  South  had  a  clear  constitutional  ri»ht  to 
that  protection,  that  equal  recognition  of  her  peculiar  propeity  and 
domestic  institutions  which  had  been  stipulated  at  the  outset,  and 
winch  was,  oi  course,  a  vital  condition  of  union  between  free  and 


slave  States.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  Union  was 
framed  slavery  existed  North  as  well  as  South  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  hue.  In  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  a  view  to  furnish 
new  territory  adapted  to  slavery,  to  counterbalance  the  multitude  of 
new  States  growing  up  in  the  North- West,  as  later  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  struggle,  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in 
every  dispute  and  every  compromise  from  first  to  last,  the  South 
asked  nothing  but  equality— a  proportionate  division  of  the 
common  territory,  the  equally  ready  admission  of  free  and  of 
slave  States,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the 
condition  on  which  she  had  entered  the  Union.  That  any  people 
of  self-respect  could  possibly  ask  less  only  passionate  and  bitter 
prejudice  can  affirm.  A  more  interesting  and  more  significant  fact  is, 
that  not  the  cotton  gin,  but  Abolitionism,  put  an  end  to  anti- 
slavery  feeling  in  the  South.  Even  after  1830  the  Virginian 
Legislature  was  narrowly  divided  upon  a  plan  of  emancipation. 
Within  three  years  afterwards  the  rise  of  the  Abolitionist  party 
in  the  North  had  so  exasperated  Southern  feeling  that  the  very 
discussion  of  such  a  question  became  impossible.  The  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  Mr.  Curtis  considers  as  a  simple  blunder. 
He  forgets  that  it  threatened  to  surround  Missouri  with  a  belt  of 
free  States  on  nine-tenths  of  her  frontier.  The  attempt  to  secure 
Kansas  for  slavery  was,  therefore,  once  more  a  matter  of  sheer 
self-defence.  But,  Kansas  apart,  there  was  no  Territory  into 
which  slavery  could  practically  be  carried ;  and  the  fight,  there- 
fore, was  really,  not,  as  Mr.  Curtis  suggests,  for  names,  but  one  of 
invasion  on  the  one  side  and  angry  self-defence  or  retaliation  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Buchanan's  policy  in  Kansas  seems  to  us  weak, 
founded  on  a  legal  technicality  utterly  unadapted  to  so  grave  a 
crisis;  but,  when  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State,  there  was 
no  question  left  that  the  Abolitionists  could  fairly  and  constitu- 
tionally raise.  Abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  have 
been,  not  an  actual  breach  of  the  Constitution,  but  an  obvious 
breach  of  faith  towards  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What  the  con- 
tinued agitation  really  meant  was  shown  by  John  Brown's  raid, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  invader  of  a  sister  State,  hanged  for 
j  treason  and  murder,  was  honoured  as  a  martyr  with  ostentatious 
demonstrations  of  public  mourning  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  a  less 
I  extent  in  other  North-Eastern  States.  From  that  moment  nothing 
but  another  great  Democratic  victory,  installing  a  much  stronger 
;  man  than  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  White  House,  supported  by  a 
■  majority  in  Congress,  could  have  long  postponed  civil  war  or 
1  separation. 

It  is  true  that  mr.  Douglass's  doctrine  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " 
—the  right  of  the  Territories  from  the  very  first  to  settle  the°ques- 
tion  of  slavery  for  themselves — was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  fatal  Democratic  disruption.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
doctrine  was  absurd  upon  its  face  ;  it  meant  civil  war  like  that  of 
Kansas  in  every  Territory.  But  from  the  moment  when,  in  1852, 
Mr.  Pierce  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  that  disruption  had  become  inevitable.  The  party  could 
agree  only  upon  a  nonentity  for  their  candidate,  and  on  a  platform 
substantially  accepted  by  their  opponents.  The  "  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision," laying  down  that  the  Southern  slave-owner  had  a  right  to 
carry  his  human  chattels  into  a  Territory  under  Federal  law/seems 
a  clear  logical  deduction  from  the  equality  of  each  member  of  the 
Union,  whether  as  a  sovereign  or  semi-sovereign  State;  but  that  it 
must  precipitate  conflict  and  exasperate  feeling  should  have  been 
obvious  to  all. 

Why  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  was  a  signal  for  secession  Mr. 
Buchanan  saw  much  more  clearly  than  he  chose  to  allow.    It  was 
not  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Northern  man;  it  was  not  that  he 
was  a  Republican  ;  it  was  not  even  that  he  was  elected  by  a  purely 
sectional  majority  iu  which  was  not  one  Southern  vote.    It  was 
this — that  he  was  chosen  by  a  party   whose  platform  was  a 
declaration  of  Civil  War ;  that  the  South  had  only  to  choose 
whether  she  would  wait  till  the  whole  force  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  wielded  by  her  enemies,  or  dissolve  the  Union. 
Mr.  Buchanan's  course  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  illogical.  He 
declared  that  the  non-repeal  of  the  anti-slave  legislation  of  the 
free  States  might  justify  secession;  failing  to  observe  that,  if 
secession  could  be  justified,  the  legislation  deliberately  passed,  and 
not  the  refusal  to  repeal  it  under  menaces,  afforded  the  justifica- 
tion.   But  he  was  neither  so  subtle  nor  so  silly  as  Mr.  Curtis 
would  make  him  out.    When  he  declared  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  admit  of  secession,  and  did  not  admit  of  the  coercion  of  a 
State,  he  laid  down  the  law  with  perfect  clearness  from  his  stand- 
point.   His  answer  to  the  secession  argument  drawn  from  State 
sovereignty  was  the  best  and  the  only  one  ever  given.  To 
deny  that  the  States  accepted  the   Union  in   their  sovereign 
character  is   to  deny  not   only  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
but  the  plain  facts  of  history.     The  doctrine  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  an  historical  falsehood  which  no  one,  with  the  records 
of  the  State  Conventions  before  him,  could  possibly  maintain. 
But,  said  Mr.  Buchanan,  cannot  a  sovereign  State  irrevocably  part 
with  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty,  or  with  the  whole  ?    The  re- 
joinder obviously  is  that  in  no  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  State 
sovereignty  renounced,  and  that  sovereignty  can  hardly  be  resigned 
by  implication.    But  w  hen  Mr.  Buchanan  further  affirmed  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  coerce  a  seceding  State, 
he  did  not  draw  the  ridiculous  distinction  assumed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
between  the  impalpable  State  and  its  concrete  Government  and 
people.    He  meant  what  Mr.  Madison,  the  chief  framer  of  the 
Constitution,  meant  when  he  laid  down  the  same  rule  ;  what  the 
Convention  meant  when  they  discussed  and  refused  to  give  the 
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coercive  power — that  Federal  troops  could  only  enter  a  State  on 
her  own  invitation,  or  to  protect  her  against  foreign  invaders. 
That  force  could  he  employed  against  a  South  Carolinian  army 
under  the  Palmetto  flag,  emhodied  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
under  the  orders  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Buchanan  meant  to  deny, 
and  was  right  in  denying.  The  invasion  of  Virginia,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Maryland,  were  as  much  revolutionary  acts  as  secession 
itself  could  possibly  he.  Mr.  Buchanan's  original  standpoint  was 
a  clear  and  simple  one.  The  President  had  no  right  to  give  up 
the  property  of  the  United  States — the  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
houses within  the  territory  of  seceding  States.  He  was  simply  an 
executive  officer,  who  could  not  even  conclude  a  treaty  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  issues  raised  by  secession  were 
for  Congress,  not  for  him  ;  and  meanwhile  it  was  his  bounden  duty 
to  hold  the  forts  and,  if  he  could,  to  collect  the  customs.  It  was 
not  his  duty  or  his  right  to  land  a  force  on  territory  belonging  to 
South  Carolina ;  but  he  could  hold  positions  within  South  Carolina 
which  that  State  herself  had  ceded,  in  sovereignty  as  well  as  in 
property,  to  the  Federal  Government.  Unfortunately  for  his 
appeal  to  posterity,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  maintain  this 
doctrine  clearly  and  firmly  against  the  odium  which,  after  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war,  attached  to  it ;  and  hence,  through  his 
own  weakness,  the  stain  of  insincerity  and  even  of  disloyalty  has 
been  thrown  upon  his  character. 

Great  part  of  the  last  half  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  personal  charges  of  bad  faith  referring  to  the  final 
weeks  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Presidency.  Any  man  of  experience 
might  anticipate  the  truth  which,  after  studying  these  papers, 
seems  to  us  clear.  Mr.  Floyd  perhaps  excepted,  every  one  was  per- 
fectly honest  ;  and  Mr.  Floyd's  misconduct  had  nothing  to  do  with 
secession  or  with  the  alleged  transfer  of  arms  to  the  South— which 
never  took  place.  Mr.  Buchanan  attempted  to  carry  on  unofficial 
negotiations  of  the  gravest  character  with  ambassadors  whom  he 
declined  to  recognize ;  and  in  consequence  everybody  charged 
everybody  with  breaches  of  faith,  with  direct  falsehood,  and  with 
every  kind  of  disloyalty— as  invariably  happens  when  critical 
negotiations  in  a  time  of  fierce  excitement  are  carried  on  bv  word 
of  mouth  and  without  written  record.  The  President's  duty  was 
to  hold  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  state  of  things  intact  for  the 
decision  of  Congress.  Mr.  Buchanan's  duty,  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  most  experienced  statesman  of  the  Union,  was  to  lay 
down  a  clear,  distinct,  unmistakable  view  of  the  law  for  the 
guidanco  of  Congress  and  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  latter 
duty  his  various  messages  certainly  failed  to  fulfil.  He  could  not 
say  that  the  seceding  States  should  be  coerced  by  force ;  he  dared 
not  say  that  if  they  chose  to  secede  they  must,  there  being  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  coerce  them.  And  in  this  dilemma,  out  of 
which  only  a  man  at  once  strong,  clear-sighted,  clear-willed,  and 
fearless  could  have  extricated  himself,  he  incurred  the  reproach  of 
inconsistency,  bad  faith,  and  disloyalty  from  all  sides.  Such  is 
ever  the  fate  in  great  crises  of  men  who  have  not  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  ;  and  to  want  this  courage,  not  quite  for  the"first 
time,  in  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  difficulty  and  peril,  was  Mr. 
Buchanan's  misfortune— as  it  would  have  been  the  misfortune, 
under  equal  pressure,  of  nearly  every  man  who  may  read  these 
lines. 


THE  CITY  AND  THJS  CITY  COMPANIES.* 

rriHE  present  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  City  of  London  has, 
-L  of  course,  been  marked  by  an  outburst  of  'literary  act ivity. 
The  three  books  before  us  are  only  a  tithe  of  what  has  been 
published;  and  to  judge  by  them  we  can  well  believe  that 
the  citizens  who  wish  the  existing  institutions  to  be  let  alone 
desire  above  all  things  to  be  delivered  from  their  friends.  Such 
a  piece  of  injudicious  advocacy  as  that  which  bears  the  motto 
"Strike  but  Hear"  is  calculated  directlv  to  injure  a  good  case. 
The  author  has  gathered,  largely  assisted  by  paste  and  scissors,  tha 
opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent  men,  ranging  from  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  favour  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  City.  As  most  of  these  opinions  are  merely 
cuttings  from  after-dinnner  speeches,  their  weight  and  value  in  the 
present  controversy  is  not  great.  They  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  and 
inadequate  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  London,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Canon  Stubbs's  Constitutional  Ilistonj,  followed  by  other 
little  extracts,  and  the  whole  collection  is  bound  in  scarlet  and 
stamped  with  the  civic  arms,  although  the  compiler  has  no  pre- 
tensions whatever  to  any  authorization  from  the  Guildhall  or  ihe 
Mansion  House. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Historical  Charters  will  do  much  more 
to  help  the  cause.  It  is  more  soberly  bound,  and  appears  oppor- 
tunely enough  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  not  already  quite  acces- 
sible. Mr.  iNortons  Commentaries  are  by  no  means  rare  haviu" 
been  thrice  reprinted ;  and  of  older  books  there  are  literall'v  dozens 
which  contain  all  the  charters  of  London.  Some  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  preface,  but  the  standard  book,  Mr.  Norton's  is 
unaccountably  omitted.    On  the  whole,  however,  the  volume  has 

•  GUda  Aurifabrorum  :  a  History  of  English  Goldsmiths  and  Plate- 
uorhers,  and  then-  Marks  Stamped  on  Plate.  Bv  William  Chaffs 
Jjondou  :  Allen  &  Co. 

The  City  of  London.    "  Strike  but  Hear."    London  :  Dlades  &  East. 
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been  carefully  editeL  There  is  an  excellent  index  ;  the  appendix 
names  the  best  manuscript  authorities  ;  and  had  the  ground  not 
been  already  so  fully  occupied  we  might  be  glad  of  the  presence  of 
the  new-comer. 

The_  ancient  history  of  the  guilds  of  London,  and  their  trans- 
formation into  the  modern  Companies,  has  still  to  be  written. 
When  Mr.  Chaffers,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  puts  Gilda 
Aurifabrorum  at  the  head  of  an  account  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  he  wholly  misses  the  point 
with  which  his  history  ought  to  be  concerned.  The  book  as  it  is 
will  prove  useful,  because  it  contains  very  large  and  elaborate  lists 
of  the  marks  of  goldsmiths  copied  in  facsimile  ;  but  a  scrappy  com- 
pilation of  notes,  not  always  chronologically  arranged,  cau  in  no 
sense  be  considered  "a  History  of  English  Goldsmiths,"  and  Mr. 
Chaffers  makes  no  attempt — does  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  think  any 
attempt  necessary — to  establish  a  connexion  between  an  ancient 
Gilda  Aurifabrorum,  which  unquestionably  existed  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  modern  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  Mr. 
Chaffers,  in  fact,  goes  about  the  work  he  has  undertaken  in 
a  peculiar  fashion.  First,  there  is  an  introduction,  in  which  we 
have  some _  wholly  disconnected  notes,  among  them  one  on  the 
Scottish  guild  of  Hammermen.  Then  comes  something  about  the 
ancient  Romans  ;  noxt  a  paragraph  about  the  Parisian  industries 
of  the  eleventh  century,  which  we  have  seen  somewhere  before  ; 
then  at  last  we  come  to  the  Goldsmiths'  statutes  in  the  shape  of 
a  quotation  from  a  book  published  in  1671.  The  next  paragraph 
of  this  curious  introduction  relates  to  the  Ancient  Britons,  whose 
ornaments,  we  are  told,  have  been  "  exhumed  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,"  though  Mr.  Chaffers  does  not  give  us  any  idea 
how  they  got  to  _  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Then  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing information,  which  occupies  a  paragraph,  as  its  evident 
importance  demands : — 

The  Goldsmith's  art  may  be  deemed  the  favourite  art  of  princes,  and  the 
brilliant  symbol  of  glorious  reigns,  as  well  as  the  result  of  civilization. 

After  this  we  are  told  further  that  a  great  number  of  peers  are 
descended  from  goldsmiths,  and  a  list  of  eight  names  which,  by 
the  way,  includes  only  two  of  peers,  is  adduced  in  proof.  So 
ends  the  introduction.  We  have  noticed  it  at  some  length  so  as 
to  be  excused  from  trying  to  follow  Mr.  Chaffers's  argument,  if 
there  is  one,  through  the  ensuing  chapters  which  are  headed  re- 
spectively, Plate,  Plating,  Electro-Silvering  and  Gilding,  Political 
Economy  of  the  Goldsmith's  Art  (which  consists  chiefly  of  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Ruskin),  Goldsmiths'  Shops  in  "  Chepe," 
Pageants,  and  at  p.  1 1  we  reach  the  heading  "  The  Goldsmiths' 
Company,"  and  look  anxiously  for  something  tangible  in  the  way 
of  an  historical  narrative.  But  Mr.  Chatters  eludes  us  again. 
'•The  organization  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Guild,"  he 
begins,  speaking  apparently  of  the  Company,  "  was  formerly  in 
the  election  of  persons  well  skilled  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Craft,"  and 
so  on.  "  Formerly  "  does  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  mind  bent 
on  historical  investigation.  We  turn  over  a  page  to  look  for 
something  like  a  date.  Here  we  have  it:—"  1st  Edward  III. 
(1326).  That  those  of  the  said  trade  may,  by  virtue  of  such 
letters  patent— elect  lawful,  honest,  and  suffi'cient  men,  best 
skilled  in  the  said  trade,  to  inquire  of  the  matters  aforesaid." 
What  letters  patent  ?  What  matters  ?  Whence  does  the  extract 
come  ?  Mr.  Chaffers  does  not  tell  us,  nor  does  he  explain  what 
this  extract  has  to  do  with  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The  first 
year  of  Edward  III.  13  usually  reckoned  as  1327  and  part  of 
1328.  We  have  heard  something  about  a  period  alluded  to  as 
"formerly";  in  the  next  paragraph  we  have  a  fresh  date. 
"  The  wardens  were  usually  divided,  at  a  later  period,  into 
a  Prime  Warden  (always  an  alderman  of  London),  a  second 
Warden,  and  two  renter  Wardens."  What  this  "  later  period " 
was  we  learn  from  the  next  sentence,  "the  Company  at  this 
period  {temp.  Edward  I.)  were  all  actually  Goldsmiths."  So  that, 
if  Mr.  Chaffers  can  be  trusted,  Edward  HI.  reigned  before 
Edward  I.:  and,  if  "  formerly "  means  before  1326,  "a  later 
period  "  means  1 307,  or  before  it,  After  these  examples,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Chaffers  is  not  exactly  the  historical  guide  we  should 
follow  in  trying  to  clear  up  the  early  history  of  a  London  Com- 
pany. He  does  not  tell  us  when  or  from  whom  the  Goldsmiths 
received  their  charter.  He  does  not  tell  us  when  they  are  first 
mentioned  as  a  craft  guild.  He  does  not  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
connexion,  if  any,  between  the  early  guild  and  the  later  and  pre- 
sent Company.  In  short,  his  notice  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
occupies  rather  less  than  two  pages,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
left  out  altogether. 

A  little  further  on  we  come  to  "English  Goldsmiths,"  amon? 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Chaffers,  are  to  be  reckoned  St.  Eloi  and 
his  pupil  Thillon.  The  biographical  notices  are  very  careless, 
though  this  is  the  most  interesting,  and  should  be  the  most  valuable, 
part  of  the  book.  But  Mr.  Chaffers,  though  he  is  fond  of  quota- 
tions, seldom  gives  his  authorities;  and  he  has  a  system  of  name- 
spelling  which  makes  his  pages  as  puzzling  as  a  rhyming  acrostic. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Sir  William  Faryngdon  purchased 
the  estate  now  known  as  Faringdon  Ward,  and  he  quotes  Stow 
to  the  effect  that  a  part  of  it  was  obtained  from  "  Ankerirus 
de  Averne,  who  had  it  by  grant  from  «  Thomas  Averne."  This 
will  be  new  to  students  of  Stow.  In  ordinary  editions  "  Ankerinus 
de  Averne  sells  the  holding  which  he  had  obtained  from 
Thomas  de  Arderne"to  William  "Faringdon";  and  the  rest 
of  the  estate  is  purchased  from  "John  le  Feure  "  or  "  le  Fevre  " 
not  from  Ralph,  his  father,  who  held  it  till  his  death.  It  is 
tedious  to  hunt  out  small  references  of  this  kind,  and  we  may 
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lefrain  after  this  example,  but  our  belief  in  Mr.  Chaffers's  accuracy 
is  shaken,  and  a  more  minute  examination  does  not  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Chaffers,  in  short,  has  had  an  opportunity  and  has  lost  it. 
The  records  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  have  been  placed  at  his 
disposal  in  vain.    Of  course  we  are  not  obliged  to  read  a  book 
unless  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Chaffers's  volume  may  lie  un- 
opened on  our  table ;  but  there  is  a  less  satisfactory  side  to  the 
matter.    Silent  as  a  book  may  be,  it  is  not  wholly  inactive.  A 
had  book  stops  the  way  of  a  better.    Now  a  better  book  on  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Livery  Companies  would  be  welcome. 
Mr.  Chaffers  might  have  told  us,  for  example,  what  endowments 
this  Company  possesses,  and  how  its  money  is  laid  out.  He 
might  have  given  us  a  trustworthy  account,  even  if  he  had  taken 
it   from   Herbert,  of  its  rise,  regulations,  and  present  state. 
Herbert  published  his  book,  or  rather  that  volume  of  it  which 
contains  the  history  of  the  Goldsmiths,  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
Since  then,  except  for  occasional  notes  in  "such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Cripps's,  we  have  had  no  history  worthy  the  name.    A  s  one  of 
the  twelve  Great  Livery  Companies,  and,  moreover,  as  one  of  the 
few  who  do  work  in  the  regulation  of  trade,  the  Goldsmiths 
have  a  claim  upon  our  attention  and  deserve  better  treatment  than 
Mr.  Chaffers  has  given  them.     Herbert's  theme,  so  to  speak,  in 
writing  his  history  was,  if  possible,  to  connect  the  societies  of 
■which  he  treats  with  the  mediaeval  guilds,  and  to  show  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  existence  from  what  may  be  called  legendary  or 
mythical  times.    He  has  not  succeeded  in  a  single  instance  in 
proving  this  connexion ;  and,  although  at  first  sight  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  for  the  Skinners,  it  is  only  by  the  mistranslation  of  a 
Latin  document.    The  records  of  the  Goldsmiths  commence  in 
1 33 1,  hut  their  earliest  charter  dates  from  1327.    There  is  not  a 
■word  about  a  guild  in  it,  or  in  any  subsequent  charter,  for  the 
Company  received  from   different  kings  fifteen  in  all.  The 
Mistery  of  the  Goldsmiths  of  London  is  constantly  mentioned. 
There  had,  however,  been  a  trade  guild,  or  perhaps  several  guilds, 
among  the  goldsmiths  at  a  very  remote  period.    There  was  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  an  inquiry  into  the  licences  held  by 
a  number  of  London  guilds,  and  the  returns  to  the  Exchequer 
are   of  great  interest  and   value  now,  as   showing  us  not 
only  the   names,  but  also  the  comparative  wealth,  of  these 
societies,  as  they  are  fined  at  different  rates.    It  is  interesting  also 
to  observe  that  each  guild  is  headed  by  its  "  alderman,"  an  early, 
if  not  the  earliest,  example  of  the  office  in  connexion  with  civic 
affairs.    The  Gilda  Aurifabrorum ,  which  gives  its  name  to  Mr. 
Chaffers's  book,  is  among  them,  and  is  assessed  at  the  largest  sum, 
forty-five  marks.    Four  other  trades  are  mentioned,  but  the  re- 
maining fourteen  are  connected  with  some  church,  enrolled  under 
the  name  of  some  saint,  or  simply  described  thus  :— "Gilda  unde 
Odo  Vigil  est  aldermannus  debet  i  marcam."    The  fellows  of  Odo 
were  clearly  not  as  rich  as  the  goldsmiths  "  unde  Randulphus 
Flael  est  aldermannus."    This  Ralf  Flael,  by  a  misprint  or  other- 
wise in  some  editions  of  Stowe,  and  other  "books,  has  been  mis- 
taken for  Ralph  le  Fevre,  from  whom  Faringdon  bought  part 
of  his  great  ward.     The  estate  of  Flael,  the  goldsmith,  coin- 
prised  the  whole  ward  of  Aldersgate.    The  house  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  is,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  been,  in 
that  ward,  another  point  of  connexion  worth  noting  between 
guild  and  Company.    But  we  must  not,  therefore,  jump  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  question.    The  Goldsmiths'  Hall  is  on  a  site 
purchased  in  1323  from  the  heirs   of  Sir  Nicholas  Segrave. 
The  purchaser  was  a  priest  named  Clift.    Herbert  does  not  tell 
us  how  the  land  passed  to  the  Company  from  Clift.     He  is 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  Clift  was  the  agent  of  the 
Company,  forgetting  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence  by 
charter  till  four  years  later,  and  was  not  licensed  to  hold  land  till 
1330.    These  are  problems  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  Mr. 
Chaffers  resolving  for  us.    He  does,  however,  give  us  two  pieces 
of  information,  for  both  of  which  we  would  gladly  see  some 
definite  authority.    He  tells  us  that  "  Leofstane,  goldsmith," 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  was  made  by  the  King 
"  Provost  of  London,  a  title  antecedent  to  that  of  Mayor."    A  few 
pages  further  on  we  have  this  note  respecting  "  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn," 
the  first  mayor ;  his  "  ancestor,  Alwyn,  cousin  of  King  Edgar,  was 
styled  'Alderman  of  All  England.' "    It  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
search  for  any  more  curious  facts  in  Mr.  Chaffers's  latest  com- 
pilation.   We  can  only  hope  that  the  lists  and  tables  have  been 
drawn  from  more  trustworthy  sources  than  the  biographical  and 
historical  notes,  the  more  so  as  we  have  not  the  same  power  of 
correcting:  them. 


RECENT  MILITARY  BOOKS.* 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  FURSE'S  Mobilization  and  Embarkation 
of  an  Army  Corps  contains,  amongst  other  matters,  a  full 
examination  of  our  military  system  and  resources.  One-third  of 
its  pages  are  devoted  to  our  present  recruiting  arrangements,  and, 
since  the  author  is  an  officer  who  has  long  been  attached  to  the 
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Horse  Guards  staff,  his  opinions  possess  an  unusual  interest.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unbiassed  statement  by  a  competent 
critic  of  the  actual  state  of  the  army.  If  any  still  believe  in  the 
soundness  of  our  military  system,"a  perusal  of  this  work  will 
effectually  dispel  the  illusion.  True,  we  are  told  every  year  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  "  men  with  muskets  "  are  enlisted  in  the 
national  defence  ;  but  as  cavalry,  guns,  staff,  the  mechanism 
of  supply — in  fact,  every  requisite  for  utilizing  this  inert  mass 
and  converting  it  into  an  army— is  absolutely  wanting  or  ridicu- 
lously deficient,  little  comfort  is  derived  from  the  assurance. 
For  purposes  of  organization,  the  United  Kingdom  was,  some 
years  ago,  divided  into  eight  districts,  to  each  of  which  was 
allotted _  an  army  corps  ;  but  the  plan  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude ;  it  exists  on  paper  only,  and  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  form  expense  depots,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
excessive  strain  which  would  fall  on  London  and  Woolwich  for 
the  supply  of  stores  in  case  of  sudden  hostilities.  The  two  army 
corps  whose  headquarters  are  fixed  at  Aldershot  and  Colchester 
consist  wholly  of  regulars,  and  are  those  which  would  be  em- 
ployed abroad  in  case  of  need.  Raised  to  a  war  footing,  they 
would  amount  collectively  to  72,000  men,  which  is  the  greatest 
force  we  could  put  into  the  field.  It  is  not  an  imposing  one  when 
compared  with  the  immense  hosts  of  the  Continent ;  neverthe- 
less, the  effort  would  nearly  swallow  up  the  Army  Reserve.  Owin°- 
to  the  extreme  youth  of  the  troops  actually  with  the  colours', 
25  per  cent.,  Colonel  Furse  estimates,  would  necessarily  be  left 
behind  from  physical  disability  on  embarkation  for  active  service. 
This  percentage,  together  with  the  difference'  between  peace  and 
war  strength,  amounts  for  two  army  corps  to  over  26,000  men  ;  and 
the  Army  Reserve  (deducting  8  per  cent,  for  casualties)  being  at 
present  but  31,000  strong,  a  balance  of  about  5,000  men  would 
remain  for  replenishing  losses  in  the  field.  A  week  or  two  of 
campaigning  would  exhaust  this,  and  we  should  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  comparatively  untrained  ranks  of  the  Militia  Reserve. 
Colonel  Furse  intimates  that  the  kernel  of  our  military  difficul- 
ties lies  in  the  fact  that,  under  a  voluntary  system  of  enlist- 
ment, we  cannot  obtain  a  supply  of  recruits  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards  sufficient  for  our  wants.  We  are  obliged  to 
accept  boys  of  uncertain  age  or  behold  our  supply  fail  us  alto- 
gether. If  we  wait  till  they  are  twenty,  they  will  not  enlist ; 
for  in  the  interval  they  will  have  learnt  trades  and  settled 
down  into  civil  life.  Thus  it  is  that  our  battalions  are  filled 
with  boys  physically  unfit  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war. 
To  obtain  some  equivalent  for  the  labour  and  expense  of  their 
training,  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours  must  be  unduly 
extended,  and  this  is  incompatible  with  the  rapid  accumulation, 
of  a  Reserve.  In  consequence  our  Army  Reserve  is  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  fulfil  its  twofold  object— that  of  raising  the 
cadres  to  a  war  strength,  and  of  replacing  losses  in  the  field. 
The  short-service  system,  in  point  of  fact,  requires  a  larger  supply 
of  recruits  than  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  can  furnish  with 
the  requisite  physique.  A  series  of  regulations  which  tend  to 
retain  soldiers  longer  with  the  colours  have  recently  affirmed  the 
correctness  of  this  view,  but  of  course  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
Reserve.  These  facts  elicit  from  the  practised  official  who  is  the 
author  of  these  pages  an  admission  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  "  From  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,"  he  writes,  "we  are  driven  to  admit  that  it  does  not 
appear  practicable  to  maintain  a  short-service  army  of  180,000 
men  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  state  by  voluntary  enlistment."  The 
alternatives  of  an  increased  military  expenditure  or  some 
modified  form  of  conscription  are  sure  to  press  themselves  upon 
public  attention  in  coming  years.  Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  our  army  is  composed  of  inferior  specimens  of  the 
population,  whilst  the  Continent  is  organizing  the  pick  of  its  man- 
hood._  Officers  will  find  this  book  convenient  for  reference  wlun 
carrying  out  the  difficult  task  of  mobilization. 

Major  Cochran  has  compiled  his  Handy  Text-Booh  of  Military 
Law  in  order  to  assist  officers  in  preparing  for  the  examinations 
which  qualify  for  promotion.  His  task  has  been  performed  with 
care,  and  the  manual  may  be  safely  recommended  to  officers  and 
others  having  occasion  to  consult  the  military  code.  His  descrip- 
tion of  malice  is,  however,  not  satisfactory.  "  He  writes  that  it  is 
"  truly  a  legal  enigma,"  and  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
it  directly  in  order  to  secure  a  conviction.  A  few  definitions, 
if  only  from  Blackstone,  would  have  been  more  instructive  ;  whilst 
the  case  of  homicide  shows  that  malice  is,  in  the  most  important 
instance  from  a  military  point  of  view,  implied  till  the  contrary 
be  proved.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  provost-marshal  have  re- 
cently been  abolished,  and  his  functions  are  now  purely  executive. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  one  of  the  reforms  which  will  support 
the  rude  test  of  experience. 

A  Guide  to  Promotion,  by  Major  Flower,  consists  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by-  that  officer  as  Garrison  Instructor  at 
Fermoy,  and  subsequently  published  at  the  request  of  his  friends. 
It  comprises  all  the  subjects  in  which  officers  are  examined  for 
promotion,  and  the  contents  are  written  in  a  clear  and  simple 
style  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  young  officers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  serious  omission  in  treatises  on  infantry  tactics  to  neglect 
recent  experiences  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  All  seem  to  assume 
what  is  rarely  the  case,  that  we  shi.ll  be  pitted  against  a  highly- 
trained  enemy  armed  with  the  latest  invention  in  rifles,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  extended  order  of  attack  should  always 
be  employed.  But  the  disaster  at  Isandhlw^ana  was  mainly  due 
to  our  engagiug  the  enemy,  who  attacked  in  a  compact  phalanx, 
with  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers.    At  Ulundi,  on  the  other  hand. 
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our  commander,  instructed  by  the  past,  kept  his  troops  in  close 
order,  and  so  gained  an  easy  victory.  Again,  the  recent  actions  in 
the  Soudan  were  fought  in  very  dense  formation.  What  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  leading  brigade  at  Tamaai  had  the  troops 
been  extended  in  the  order  of  attack  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
at  the  moment  of  the  Arab  attack  ?  Military  manuals  should  im- 
press upon  officers — our  own  most  of  all,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
conditions  under  which  the  British  army  serves — the  necessity  of 
conforming  their  tactical  arrangements  to  circumstances. 

The  object  of  Lieutenant  Craufurd's  Suggestions  for  the  Military 
Training  of  a  Company  of  Infantry  is  to  assist  captains  in  carry- 
ing out  the  instruction  of  the'ir  companies,  for  which  they  have 
recently  been  made  responsible.  The  book  is  remarkable  for 
lucidity  of  style  and  directness  of  purpose,  so  that  its  pages  will 
be  found  attractive  even  by  the  non-military  reader.  It  abounds 
with  pithy  maxims  which  should  be  impressed  on  the  private 
soldier's  memory,  as  the  following  for  sentries  : — "  Make  men 
understand  that  at  night  ears  must  be  trusted  to  more  than  eyes." 
Success,  when  fighting  in  extended  order,  depends  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  the  intelligence  of  each  individual  soldier,  and  a  recog- 
nition of  this  truth  appears  to  have  guided  Lieutenant  Craufurd 
in  his  work.  He  brings  a  reflective  mind  to  bear  on  the  routine 
of  military  duty. 

In  Row  to  Train  a  Company,  Captain  Fulton  treats  of  the  same 
subject,  prescribing  in  addition  how  the  six  weeks  allotted  by  re- 
gulation for  the  training  of  companies  by  their  captains  may 
be  disposed  of  to  the  .best  advantage.  It  is,  therefore,  com- 
plementary to  Lieutenant  Craufurd's  book,  which  deals  only  with 
general  principles,  making  no  attempt  to  fetter  the  choice  in  the 
allotment  of  subjects  to  the  thirty-six  working  days  which  con- 
stitute the  course.  A  tabular  form  is  attached  which  explains 
the  author's  system,  and  may  prove  serviceable  in  arranging  the 
plans  of  his  readers. 


ILLUSTRATION'S  OF  MUSSET.* 

MUSSET  has  had  innumerable  readers  from  the  first.  He  is 
the  singer  of  youth  and  love,  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  the 
simpler  instincts  and  the  passions  and  emotions  which  are  common 
to  all— of  the  natural  man,  in  fact,  as  he  is  fain  to  exist  in  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  society.  In  his  verse  the  heart 
of  humanity  pulses  and  sounds.  He  is  the  spokesman  of  both  the 
sexes.  Men  love  him,  because  they  discern  in  him  as  it  were 
themselves  in  apotheosis,  themselves  made  eloquent  and  beau- 
tiful, themselves  illustrious  in  that  capacity  of  passion  and 
the  expression  of  passion  which  is  for  so  much  in  life.  To 
women  he  is  the  prince  of  poets;  for  he  has  suffered  at 
their  hands,  he  has  learned  to  understand  and  worship  and 
fear  them,  and  his  work,  as  the  work  of  a  representative  man, 
is  the  revelation  to  them  how  necessary  thev  are  and  how  potent 
and  terrible  they  may  become.  This  is  Mus'set's  secret— that  he  is 
always  human  even  at  his  basest,  and  that  even  at  his  worst  he  is 
always  sincere.  He  can  be  abject,  and  he  can  be  superb  ;  he  has 
endured,  and  he  can  be  cruel  in  his  turn ;  he  is  capable  of  sacrifice, 
and  he  is  capable  of  ingratitude  :  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  he 
can  be  merely  futile  and  superfluous.  He  is,  as  Nelson  was,  a 
hero  of  passion  ;  and  with  him,  as  with  Nelson,  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  will  always  be  in  sympathy. 

But  if  Musset's  readers  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  in- 
numerable, Musset's  illustrators  have  been  few.  His  ideal  in- 
terpreter is  not  M.  Bida,  the  artist  of  the  quarto  edition,  but  M. 
Delaunay  of  the  Com.'die  Francaise,  the  artist  of  Fortuuio  and 
Perdican,  of  Celio  and  of  Octave  in  the  Caprices  de  Marianne,  and 
the  Poet  in  the  Nuits,  and  the  Valentin  of  II  Ne  Faut  Jurer  de 
Hien,  the  incarnation  of  youth,  and  fantasv,  and  charm,  the  voice 
of  passion  and  delight,  the  representative  of  beauty  in  art  and 
romance  in  life.  This  is  as  much  to  say  that  Musset  is  more 
easily  played  than  pictured.  His  genius  is  too  human  and  sound 
is  too  much  a  matter  of  heart  and  too  little  a  matter  of  decoration 
and  externals  for  painters  to  find  it  suggestive  or  inspiriting.  M. 
Bida  has  "illustrated"  him  in  a  sense,  it  is  true;  and  °so  has 
M.  Pille.  But  MM.  Bida  and  Pille,  in  attempting  to  illustrate 
Musset,  have  only  succeeded  in  illustrating  themselves.  Thev  are 
neither  of  them  identified  with  their  author.  Their  work  is"  per- 
sonal ;  it  means  no  more  than  that  Musset  suggested  such  and  such 
a  subject  to  M.  Bida  (or  M.  Pille),  or  that  on  this  or  the  other 
matter  M.  Pille  (or  M.  Bida)  was  moved  after  consultation  with 
Musset  to  say  so  and  so ;  and  this  for  lovers  of  Musset  is  not  nearly 
enough.  In  his  way  M.  Bida  is  interesting  no  doubt ;  and  so  in 
his  way  is  M.  Pille.  But  Musset  is  Musset  >  and  successfully  to  go 
between  him  and  Ins  lovers  an  artist  must  be  something  more  than 
individual  and  intelligent.  Musset  is,  to  begin  with,  the  noet  of 
the  heart ;  and  in  his  quiddity  he  is  no  more  to  be  illustrated  than 
bhakspeare.  But  he  is  also  the  poet  of  a  certain  generation  ;  and 
rightly  to  interpret  him,  in  so  far  as  interpretation  is  possible,  is 
for  none  who  has  not  courted  the  same  delights,  flaunted  the  same 
fashions,  breathed  the  same  air,  and  ambitioned  the  same  ideals 
with  himself.  In  M.  Eugene  Lanii  alone  among  living  men  are 
these  conditions  united.  He  was  born  almost  with  the°century  • 
he  has  been  a  romantique  a  tous  crins ;  fifty  veare  a^o  he  stood' 
midway  between  Celestin  Nanteuil  and  Gavarni,  as  the  chosen 
illustrator  of  the  realistic  and  elegant  aspects  of  romanticism  as 
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the  painter  of  <*  lions  "  and  "  lorettes,"  the  chronicler  of  Berny 
and  Tortom's  and  the  Quartier  Breda ;  his  sitters  were  Roqueplan 
and  Frederick,  Antony  a;id  Pomare,  Chicard  and  Duprez,  Marco 
and  the  Schontz  and  Valerie  Marnefle,  Dorval  and  Vautrin  and 
Mine,  de  Serizy— were  the  men  and  women  of  Balzac,  the  grisettes 
of  Paul  de  Kock,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Hugo  and  Dumas.  He 
has  lived,  that  is  to  say,  the  life  that  Musset  lived ;  he  has  fought 
in  the  ranks  at  Musset's  side,  helped  on  the  revolution  in  which 
Musset  was  a  leader,  dreamed  Musset's  dreams,  and  wasted  with 
Musset's  ambitions  and  illusions.  What  is  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pose is  that  he  was  Musset's  dear  friend,  and  that  he  can  see  no 
fault  nor  flaw  in  him  ("Peut-etre  aimait-il  trop  h  discuter,"  he 
admits  of  his  hero,  "  mais  il  6"tait  exquis  ")  even  yet.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  Musset  was  to  be  illustrated  at  all,  M.  Lami,  on  the 
face  of  it,  was  the  man  to  illustrate  him.  That  the  work  was 
worth  doing,  and  that  M.  Lami  was  the  man  to  do  it,  is  proved 
to  admiration  by  the  fifty-seven  designs  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  present  article. 

They  are  the  labour  of  many  years.    M.  Lami  drew  them  in 
water-colours,   as   illustrations  for   a  unique  copy  of  Musset, 
printed  on  vellum.    After  belonging  to  the  late  M.  Henri  Didier 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mme.  Denain,  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  ;    and  it  is  by  her  permission   that  M.  Morgand, 
acting  on  a  happy  inspiration  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  is  abie 
to  present  the  public  with  a  certain  number  of  reproductions. 
The  translating   artist  is   M.  Lalauze.     He  has   never  done 
better,  or  shown  to  greater  advantage.     His  aim    has  been 
to  render  in  black  and  white  not  only  M.  Lami's  ideas,  but  his 
spirit  as  well ;  not  his  compositions  merely,  but  also  his  touch 
and  manner ;  the  aspect  and  effect  of  his  drawings,  as  well  as  their 
substance  of  invention  or  imagination  ;  and  in  this  he  has  been 
admirably  successful.    M.  Lami  has  a  free  and  facile  brush  ;  he  is 
an  accomplished  craftsman,  but  he  has  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
theory  of  his  art ;  on  occasions  he  can  dare— and  he  often  does — 
to  leave  his  work  half-finished.    It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
M.  Lalauze's  etchings  that  they  faithfully  suggest  their  originals. 
Where  the  painter  has  been  vague,  the  etcher  has  folio  wed  suit;  "where 
the  painter  has  indulged  in  what  Mr.  Buskin  calls  "  scrabble,"  the 
etcher  has  done  the  same.    There  is  not  one  of  M.  Lalauze's  fifty- 
seven  plates  which  does  not  reproduce  the  essential  qualities — of 
light  and  shade,  colour  and  tone,  handling  and  drawing— of  its 
original.    The  effect  is  very  novel  and  pleasant.    M.  Lami,  for  all 
his  interest  in  nature  and  his  turn  for  the  study  of  actuality,  is, 
in  manner  nearly  always,  and  very  often  in  matter  and  spirit,  a 
romanticist  pure  and  simple.    Scarce  one  of  his  designs  would 
have  seemed  unfashionable  to  the  original  public  of  Hernani; 
scarce  one  of  them  but  must  seem  in  some  sort  out  of  date  to  the 
public  of  Divorqons  and  Le  Maitre  des  Forges.    In  the  present 
year,  in  fact,  we  are  presented  with  a  publication  which  might,  in 
all  its  essentials,  have  been  issued  half  a  century  ago.    It  is  as 
though,  against  a  background  by  M.  Bastien-Lepage,  we  should 
discover  the  heroic  figures  of  Didier  and  D'Artagnan,  or  encounter 
Belcolore   or  Marco  walking  arm-in-arm  between  a  couple  of 
Grevin's  belles  petites.    The  effect,  as  we  have  said,  is  satisfac- 
tory enough.    It  is  not  so  satisfactory,  however,  to  find  that 
in  such  matters  as  invention  and  understanding,  as  romance  of 
design  and  picturesqueness  of  sentiment,  M.  Lami's  designs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  infinitely  superior  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
present  time ;  or  to  reflect  that,  fifty  years  hence,  the  fashions  of 
to-day  as  we  express  them  will  show  to  not  nearly  so  much  advan- 
tage as  the  fashions  of  fifty  years  since  as  expressed  by  M.  Lami. 

One  of  the  best  of  his  designs  is  the  title-page  portrait.  It 
shows  us  Musset  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  seated  at  his 
desk  in  a  great  armchair  ;  about  him  are  books  and  portfolios  and 
papers  ;  on  the  wall,  beyond  the  white  illumination  of  the  lamp, 
is  a  corner  of  picture-frame.    The  likeness  is  admirable,  the 
gesture  characteristic  and  appropriate ;  even  thus  might  Musset 
have  looked  when  he  wrote  the  opening  strain  of  Rolla.  The 
general  frontispiece,  in  the  true  romantic  vein,  is  not  so  good;  it 
suggests— half  architecture  and  half  landscape,  with  curtains  and 
emblems,  masks  and  scrolls  and  urns,  and  a  medallion  hoverino- 
over  all— the  compositions  of  Celestin  Nanteuil.    The  frontispiece 
to  the  poems— where  the  poet  muses  by  a  broken  column  to  the 
sound  of  falling  water,  in  a  pleasant  wooded  landscape,  with  a 
Cupid  on  wing  practising  vague  archery  in  the  air  behind  him— is 
better  and  happier.    Thoroughly  Eighteen-Thirtyish  is  the  illus- 
tration to  the  famous  Andalouse.    The  foreground  is  a  terrace 
with  towers  and  roofs  of  morisco  architecture,  and  a  range  of  hills' 
beyond ;  and  here  the  amorist,  his  rapier  between  his  buff-boots 
sits  shouting  to  his  guitar,  while  at  his  elbow,  leaning  on  the 
parapet,  is  the  chatelaine  of  his  dream.    You  can  almost  hear  him 
singing  (of  course  to  Monpou's  music)  Musset's  gallant  stave:— 
Je  veux  ce  soir  des  se're'nades 
A  faire  daraner  les  ak-ades 
De  Tolose  en  Guadale'te ! 

From  the  Marrons  du  Feu  we  have  a  picture  of  La  Camaro-o  and 
the  Abbe— she  furious  and  dishevelled,  he  throttled  and  astounded  • 
from  Portia  a  scene  that  recals  the  golden  days  of  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martm,  with  Dorval  C,  and  Bocage  and  Ligier  R.  and  L  •  from, 
Mardoche,  a  fantasy  that  reminds  you  cf  Gavarni  at  his  lightest 
and  best.  The  two  subjects  from  La  Coupe  et  les  Zhres— 
Frank's  encounter  with  Stranio  and  Belcolore,  and  Frank  and 
Belcolore  at  the  coffin-side— are  superblv  melodramatic ;  that  from 
JSamouna  gives  you  a  slave-market  which  Delacroix  would  have 
loved ;  those  from  the  Nuits—"  Poete,  prends  ton  luth,  et  me 
donne  un  baiser,  and  "  Un  an  apies,  il  etaitnuit,"  and  "  Qu'aviez- 
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vous  done,  6  mon  poete?"— are  all  three  admirably  romantic. 
The  Holla  picture  is  rubbish  ;  but  the  illustrations  to  the  Idyti'e— 
"  A  quoi  passer  la  nuit  quand  on  soupe  en  careme  ?  "—and  the 
stanzas  to  Ninon— Ninon,  the  "  brune  aux  yeux  bleus"— and  the 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Malibran,  and  the  incomparable  verses  Sur 
Trots  Marches  cle  Marbre  Rose,  are,  in  their  several  ways,  as 
picturesque  and  suggestive  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  know.  The 
irontispiece  to  the  Comedies et  Proverbes  is  as  romantiqueas  possible, 
and  withal  delightful  and  fantastic.  Of  the  illustrations  in  this 
section  the  best  to  our  thinkina:  are  those  to  Caprices  de  Marianne 
—-"  Le  carillon  des  vepres  m'a  fendu  le  crane  pour  toute  l'apres- 
inidi  " — to  Fantasio—"  PsychiS,  prends  garde  a,  ta  goutte  d'huile  " 
— and  to  Un  Caprice.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  are  those  to 
Bettine  and  11  Faut  q  it  une  Porte  soit  Ouverte  ou  Fermee,  The 
rest  are  not  so  remarkable.  For  the  Contes  et  Nouvelles  M.  Lami  has 
designed  a  frontispiece  that  would  have  made  Tony  Johannot  and 
Nanteuil  expire  with  envy  ;  together  with  a  set  of  pictures  that 
rank  with  his  best  illustrative  work.  Here  are  Marco  and 
Bernerette,  Mimi  Pinson  and  Emmeline,  Margot,  and  the  heroines 
of  the  Confession,  and  Croisilles  and  the  personages  of  the  Deux 
Mattresses  and  the  people  of  Une  Mouche— all  in  their  habits 
as  they  lived,  all  graceful  and  all  true,  and  each  one  suggesting 
some  immortal  touch  of  fancy,  and  recalling  some  gracious  and 
enduring  memory.  It  is  said  that  some  of  them— Marco,  for 
instance,  and  Mimi  Pinson,  and  the  heroine  of  Les  Deux  Mattresses 
are  portraits,  and  that  M.  Lami's  water-colours,  like  M.  Daudet's 
novels,  are  fully  comprehensible  to  the  initiated  only,  and  are  fit 
subjects  for  a  key.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  is  little  to  the 
purpose.  It  is  vastly  more  important  to  note  that  M.  Lami  is  a 
delightful  artist,  and  that  Musset  has  found  his  illustrator.  As 
much  of  the  poet  as  is  reproducible  is  here  reproduced  ;  the  rest 
we  may  imagine— if  we  can — for  ourselves. 

M.  Morgand's  publication,  we  should  add,  is  exceedingly  well 
produced.  The  etchings  are  issued  in  a  neat  portfolio,  and  are 
interleaved  with  title-pages  of  papier  de  soie.  Only  a  thousand 
and  fifty  seta  have  been  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  papier  du 
Marais,  India  paper,  and  so  forth  ;  and  these  are  on  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  6oo  fr.  to  150  fr.  apiece.  Thev  may  be  bound 
up  with  that  superb  quarto  edition  of  Musset  which  we  are 
presently  to  have  from  M.  Lemerre.  A  facsimile  of  a  letter 
from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas— which  says  of  Musset  that  "l'auteur 
de  Faust  l'appelle  mon  frere,  l'auteur  SHamlet  mon  fils  "—does 
duty  as  what  Captain  Burton  and  Mr.  Furnivall  unite  to  miscall  a 
"  fore-word."  One  of  M.  Dumas's  remarks  is  worth  quoting. 
"Dans  ce  pays,"  he  says,  "ou  nous  sommes  divises  sur  tant  de 
choses,  nous  sommes  tousd'accord  pour  aimer  cette  ame  si  tendre 
et  gloritier  ce  g6nie  si  pur.  Au  milieu  des  menaces  du  present, 
e'est  un  bon  signe  qui  pennet  de  ne  pas  desespe'rer  de  l'avenir." 
That  is  most  true.  Where  Musset  is  popular  Zolaism  can  hardly 
be  the  incurable  disease  it  pretends  to  be. 


RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  AND  LIFE  IN  INDIA.* 

TN  his  latest  work  the  Boden  Professor  has  managed  to  provide 
J-  a  safeguard  against  two  criticisms.  Anglo-Indian  writers  who 
are  familiar  with  village  Settlements,  the  management  of  Taluks, 
and  all  the  intricacies  of  caste  and  litigation,  when  they  come  to 
record  their  experience  may  make  sundry  slips  in  history,  philo- 
logy, and  the  classical  languages  of  India.  Erudite  Pundits,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  at  Bonn  or  Heidelberg  have  spent  vears  in 
compiling  dictionaries  or  editing  crabbed  Sanskrit  works,  are  often 
guilty  of  ludicrous  inaccuracies  and  comments  on  modern  Hindu- 
ism which  a  civilian  of  three  years'  standing  would  at  once 
detect.  Mr.  Monier  Williams  has  studied  Sanskrit  and  other 
Eastern  tongues  with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  Schlegel  and 
Lasseu,  and  he  has  made  two  journeys  to  India  in  order  to  find 
out  how  far  the  Hinduism  of  modern  Benares  differs  from  the  old 
religion  of  Ayodhya  and  Kauauj.  The  upshot  of  his  profound 
study  and  his  tours  in  India  from  Amritsar  to  Trichinopoly  is  that 
he  has  produced  a  very  instructive  book.  In  five  hundred  pages 
he  has  managed  to  explain  how  what  he  terms  Brahmanism  was 
developed  out  of  the  Vedas  and  was  succeeded  by  what  is  known 
as  Hinduism.  He  has  lucidly  expounded  the  main  characteristics 
of  each  successive  phase  of  religious  thought.  He  has  given  sketches 
of  those  earnest  reformers  who  at  different  times  ha%^e  endeavoured 
to  recall  their  fellow-religionists  from  debasing  idolatry  to  a 
purer  conception  of  the  Godhead.  He  has  carefully  compared  all 
the  minute  ceremonies  now  performed  at  the  birth,  tonsure,  mar- 
riage, and  death  of  an  orthodox  Hindu  with  the  ritual  of  Manu 
or  the  dictates  of  ancient  sages.  The  more  ponderous  portions  of 
the  work  are  succeeded  by  anecdotes,  which  are  well  chosen  and 
appropriate  and  may  raise  a  smile,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
author.  And,  while  every  page  bears  evidence  to  scholarship, 
research,  and  correctness  in  orthography  and  transliteration,  there 
are  some  incidental  remarks  on  the  effects  of  caste,  the  real  wants 
ot  the  community,  and  the  duties  of  Government,  which  reformers, 
iuighsh  and  native,  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart.  Then  he  is 
"nt*  <*1<"?ctic  ln  the  wrol,g  Place.  Mr.  Williams  has  not  lectured 
ajuiiet  Commissioner  on  his  deticiencies.    He  gives  no  indication 
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of  his  opinions  on  the  Ilbert  Bill.  He  is  not  ready  to  disestablish 
the  English  Church  and  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  Bengal  rent  and 
tenures.  But  he  looks  on  our  Indian  dependency  with  the  eyes  of 
a  ripe  scholar  and  a  genuine  philanthropist,  and  he  realizes  the 
fact  that  India  is  not  a  country  for  rash  political  experiments  or 
for  the  wholesale  introduction  of  the  latest  developments  of  the 
ultra-Liberal  creed. 

The  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  at  the  present  day,  though  it 
repeats  the  Gayatri,  hardly  gives  a  thought  to  the  religion,  pre- 
cepts, and  scope  of  the  Vedas.    But  to  understand  modern  Hindu- 
ism fairly,  due  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  opening  chapters, 
in  which  we  find  some  scholarly  renderings  of  Vedic  hymns  ;  to  the 
god  Varuna  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  answer  to  Neptune,  but 
whom  Mr.  Williams  designates  as  the  Sky-god;  to  Indra  the 
Rain-god  and  to  the  God  of  Fire ;  and  when  we  have  mastered 
these  preliminary  observations  and  have  recognized  the  truth  of 
one  of  the  observations  that  a  religion,  philosophical,  spiritual, 
and  impersonal,  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  masses,  we  are 
shown   Hinduism  in  its  modem  aspects.     Broadly  speaking, 
Hindus  may  be  divided  into  two  main  sects,  the  followers  of 
Vishnu  and  the  followers  of  Shiva  or  Siva.    Mr.  Williams  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  third  division,  the  Smartas,  from  Smriti  the 
canonical  and  inspired  codes  of  law,  but  the  ordinary  Anglo-Indian 
resident  is  content  to  think  of  his  Aryan  brothers  as  divided  into 
two  great  parties.    One  adores  Siva  as  uniting  in  himself  the  attri- 
butes of  the  regenerating  as  well  as  the  dissolving  power,  makes 
three  horizontal  marks  on  his  forehead  instead  of  one  vertical  one, 
and  thinks  there  is  no  place  in  the  whole  world  like  Benares,  where' 
according  to  a  well-known  Sanskrit  couplet,  a  man  may  die  either 
on  land  or  on  the  water,  and  be  quite  sure  of  a  passport  to  heaven. 
The  follower  of  Vishnu  believes  in  one  personal  God  as  the  Preserver 
and  a  being  superior  to  Siva  :  daubs  his  forehead  with  a  vertical 
mark  in  red,  yellow,  and  white;  adores  the  tulsi  plant;  uses  a 
different  kind  of  rosary ;  is  more  of  a  sectarian;  and,  in  spite  of  gross 
superstitions,  observes  the  only  real  religion  "of  the  Hindu  races." 
The  distinctions  maintained" in  this  world  extend  to  the  next. 
The  heaven  of  Siva  is  in  the  peaks  of  Kailasa.    That  of  Vishnii 
is  Vaikuutha  or  Bykunt.    Yet  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  most 
Hindus  speak  of  their  deceased  relatives  as  having  become  dwellers 
in  Vaikuutha;  and  Mr.  Williams  testifies  to  the  tolerance  of 
these  rival  sects,  to  their  worship  at  temples  to  both  deities  in 
close  proximity  at  sacred  places,  and  to  an  interchange  of  thought 
and  even  worship.    But  readers  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  all  Hinduism  is  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  divisions. 
There  is  also  the  worship  of  Sakti,  Power  or  Force  personified  as  a 
goddess.    It  is  an  offshoot  of  Saivism  or  worship  of  Siva.  It 
includes  a  vast  array  of  female  divinities— mothers  of  the  universe 
some  questionable  beings  who  ought  not  to  be  mothers,  fairies' 
sorceresses,  and  witches,  and  above  all,  the  hideous  Kali,  with 
her  gaping  mouth,  her  garland  of  heads,  uncombed  hair  and 
grinning  face,  and  everything  that  can  make  an  idol  horrible  and 
repulsive.    Then  Hinduism,  with  all  its  stagnation,  has  always 
developed  new  sects.    Two  ancient  heroes  are  prominent  objects 
of  worship— Krishna  and  Rama;  and  the  name  of  the  latter 
is  invoked  by  all  Hindus  in  daily  conversation  on  the  most 
solemn  and  the  most  trivial  events.    Ganesa,  loosely  termed 
the  Hindu  Mercury,  is  worshipped  by  the  lower  orders.  He 
is  even  said  to  be  the  god   of  thieves,  as   Bhawani  is  the 
protectress  of  Thugs.     Skanda  or  Kartikya  is  also  honoured, 
especially  in  the  south  of  India;  and  Mr.  Williams  mentions 
a   village  god   named   Ayenar  in   Madura  and  the  extreme 
South,  of  whom  probably  many  scholars  in  Bengal  or  Upper 
India  have  never  heard.    Practically,  Hindus  admire  force,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  number  of  the  sect  that  still 
worship  the  hero  of  Delhi  under  the  name  of  Nikkul  Seyn. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  civilian  paid  a  visit  to  Surat,  he* 
found  the  natives  still  laying  offerings  on  the  tomb  of  his  father 
who  had  died  as  Chief  of  that  important  place  just  fifty  years' 
before  his  visit.    A  belief  in  ghosts  or  demons  is  very  general,  and 
we  have  already  heard  of  the  propitiation  of  small-pox,  cho'lera, 
and  fever,  not  as  mere  diseases  but  as  human  ills  converted  into' 
malevolent  beings.    Animals  come  in  for  their  share  of  worship, 
some  as  representing  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  others  from  the 
dread  they  inspire,  as  the  serpent ;  and  there  are  tanks  with  sacred 
fish.    We  have  even  heard  divinity  claimed  for  rice,  the  daily  food 
of  some  sixty  millions  of  people.    But  the  author  goes  a  little  too 
far  in  his  statement  that  "  no  man,  woman,  or  child  among  the 
Hindus  will  venture  to  kill  an  animal  of  any  kind."    Hindus  of 
the  highest  rank  are  keen  sportsmen  ;  and  villagers  will  kill  snakes 
and  noxious  animals  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  For  practical 
purposes  the  ox  and  the  cow  are  inviolate,  but  other  living  things, 
however  sacred,  are  subject  to  exceptional  treatment  either  °at 
special  occasions  or  by  particular  classes.    There  is,  however,  as 
the  author  remarks,  a  redundancy  of  animal  life  in  India,  and 
monkeys  and  sacred  bulls  let  loose  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  are  apt 
to  become  the  pests  of  the  village  and  the  bazaar. 

We  have  always  set  down  the  belief  in  330  millions  of  Hindu 
divinities  to  mere  Oriental  exaggeration.  They  are  like  the 
millions  of  years  which  preceded  the  age  of  Kali.  The  author 
does  not  see  his  way  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  gods, 
demigods  and  heroes,  and  stocks  and  stones.  In  the  theory  of 
mythological  Brahmanism,  they  all  "  run  into  each  other."  "But 
Mr.  Williams  draws  his  own  line  very  clearly  between  lofty  or 
subtle  philosophy  and  debased  practice ;  between  noble  spiritual 
conceptions  and  forms  and  rituals  which  are  either  childish  or 
unmeaning ;  between  the  ancient  sage  who  had  glimpses  of  truth 
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and  believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  spirit,  and  the  crafty  priest 
■who  would  burn  widows,  sacrifice  human  beings  to  Kali,  and 
,  frrow  rich  on  the  offerings  of  credulous  devotees.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  author  that  he  clearly  discerns  the  depths  of  degradation 
into  which  some  sects  of  Hindus  have  fallen.  He  reminds  us  that 
the  system  of  the  Vallabha  sect  of  the  Vaishnavas  is  rotten  to  the 
eore,"and  that  the  profligacy  of  its  leaders  was  boldly  exposed  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Maharaja  Libel  Case,"  tried  at  Bombay  in 
1862.  The  Aghora  Panthis  till  him  with  horror  They  are  the 
lowest  form  of  the  familiar  Faquir,  though  this  term  properly 
should  be  reserved  for  Mohammedans,  whose  arms  are  held  aloft 
till  they  wither  and  whose  nails  grow  through  the  clenched 
hands.  The  above-named  revolting  beings,  the  Aghoras,  attempt 
to  propitiate  Siva  by  a  diet  in  comparison  of  which  the  meal 
made  by  Amii.a  and  the  Ghoul  would  be  attractive  and  delicate. 
Nor  do  the  puerilities  of  Hinduism  meet  with  much  mercy. 
Orientals  are  only  just  beginning  to  perceive  the  value  of  time. 
A  hundred  years  ago  it  took  natives  who  were  sticklers  for  pro- 
priety as  long  to  write  an  ordinary  letter  as  it  would  other  men 
to  make  a  will  or  a  deed  of  gift.  To  this  day  some  educated  men 
will  only  start  on  a  journey  in  a  particular  direction  of  the  com- 
pass according  to  the  rules  of  the  almanac.  A  deal  of  curious 
information  has  been  collected  from  books  and  Pundits  as  to  the 
ceremonials  on  marriage,  death,  and  the  worship  of  ancestors.  All 
are  minute,  some  are  outwardly  decent,  solemn,  and  impressive  ; 
and  most  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  A  rare  specimen  of  the 
abuse  of  forms  is  given  at  p.  197,  where  mantras  or  texts,  are  to 
be  repeated  with  closed  nostrils,  and  mystic  syllables  are  to  be 
applied  to  various  parts  of  the  human  frame  in  succession.  Were 
it  not  that  Mr.  Williams  quotes  from  a  modern  native  writer,  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  men  who  make  acute  lawyers,  successful 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  impartial  judges,  could  ever  tolerate 
or  recommend  such  absurdities  at  the  present  day.  The  merits 
and  demerits  of  caste  do  not  pass  unnoticed.  This  essential 
feature  of  Hinduism  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Vedas.  The  con- 
nexion with  hereditary  trades,  and  the  wholesome  influence  over  ! 
art  and  design,  are  recognized ;  but  Mr.  Williams  hits  the  real  blot 
of  caste.  People  often  talk  as  if  there  was  not  very  much  differ- 
ence between  the  law  of  caste  which  in  India  says  that  a  Brahman 
must  marry  a  Brahmani,  and  must  not  touch  the  corpse  of  a  Kayast, 
and  in  England  ostracizes  a  gentleman  who  marries  his  cook.  But, 
not  to  say  that  the  laws  of  Hindu  caste  are  far  more  rigid  in  these 
particular  matters  than  any  social  etiquette  in  England,  the 
Hindu  puts  the  law  of  caste  in  the  first  rank  and  the  statute  laws 
of  the  land  in  the  second  or  third.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the  obso- 
lete custom  of  duelling,  an  educated  Englishman  would  not  allow 
a  rule  of  his  caste  "  to  supersede  the  higher  laws  of  the  nation  and 
of  Christianity."  But  in  India,  as  every  legislator  and  magistrate 
knows  too  well,  obedience  is  paid  to  the  law  of  caste  in  preference 
to  the  "  Acts  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council." 

A  ripe  Sanskrit  scholar  naturally  brings  in  a  couplet  now  and 
then  to  support  a  position  or  to  illustrate  a  curious  practice. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise,  more  elegant,  or  more  pointed  than 
a  couplet  where  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a  florid  writer  has  not 
turned  a  polished  language  into  a  Chinese  puzzle.  A  sloka  is 
often  as  pithy  as  a  Spartan  proverb  or  equal  to  an  Iambic  line  of 
Euripides.  The  meaning  is  sometimes  clear  without  the  employ- 
ment of  a  verb.    We  quote  a  specimen  on  the  tulsi  plant : — 

Yan-mule  sarva-tirthani,  yan  madhye  sarva-dcvatah 
Yad-agre  sarva- Vedas  cha,  Tulasim  tam  namumy'  aham. 

We  give  our  own  literal,  or  it  may  be,  fourth-form  rendering  of 
the  above.  "At  whose  roots  (are)  all  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  on 
whose  centre  (are)  all  the  Gods,  on  whose  top  (are)  all  ihe  Vedas, 
that  Tulsi  adore  do  I."  The  yan,  according  to  the  rules  of  coali- 
tion or  inflection,  changes  to  yad  before  a  vowel,  and  in  the  cha 
may  be  recognized  the  Latin  que.  Aham  is,  of  course,  ego. 
Equally  instructive  are  the  allusions  to  Hindu  proper  names. 
Religion  which  tells  a  man  what  he  is  to  eat,  prescribes  to  him 
the  names  that  he  is  to  give  to  his  children.  Of  course  Rama 
and  Krishna,  Siva  and  Ganesa,  are  met  with  everywhere.  It 
might  have  been  added  that  the  five  heroes  of  the  Mahabharat, 
Yudhistira,  Bhitna,  Arjuna,  and  the  twin  brethren  Nakula  and 
Sahadeva,  the  latter  less  common,  come  at  the  call  of  the  English- 
man in  his  household,  and  figure  in  the  Government  Gazette  as 
magistrates,  sepoys,  bankrupts,  leaseholders,  and  so  on.  But  men 
take  their  names  also  from  goddesses  and  rivers.  One  man  is 
Durga  Charan,  "  the  feet  of  Durga,"  another  is  Radha  Kant,  "  the 
husband  of  Radha,"  and  a  third  is  Kali  Prasad,  "  the  favour  of 
Kali."  A  whole  book  might  be  written  on  Hindu  names,  espe-  ! 
cially  on  those  of  places  in  India,  and  on  those  hybrid  appellations 
which  are  the  result  of  Hindu  subjection  to  Mohammedan  rule, 
and  of  the  conflict  of  the  Aryan  Sanskrit  with  another  Aryan 
language,  the  Per.-ian,  and  the  Semitic  Arabic.  Mr.  Williams 
will  probably  be  obliged  to  us  for  a  notice  of  some  trivial  mistakes 
or  omissions.  They  are  neither  many  nor  important.  The  Kayas- 
tha  or  Kayast  caste  of  Bengal  may  claim  to  be  descended  from  a 
Brahman  named  Chittra  Gupta;  but  by  a  tradition  quite  as  com- 
mon, the  Kayasts  are  the  descendants  of  the  five  servants  who  ac- 
companied the  five  Brahmans  summoned  by  Adisur  or  by  Bullal 
Sen  from  Upper  India,  ten  centuries  ago,  to  improve  the  morality 
of  Lower  Bengal.  From  these  Brahmans  came  the  five  Kulins, 
and  from  their  servants  who  were  not  Brahmans,  came  the 
Kayasts.  The  late  Keshnb  Chandra  Sen  was  not,  we  think,  of  the 
Vaidya  or  physician  caste.  The  Sens  are  one  branch  of  the  eight 
houses  which  form  the  second  division  of  the  Kayast  caste.  At 


p.  242  the  marks  in  the  moon  are  compared  to  a  rabbit.  The 
animal  referred  to  should  be  the  hare,  common  all  over  India.  The 
Radical's  friend  in  its  wild  state  is,  happily,  unknown  in  that 
country.  The  tame  rabbit  was  introduced  by  the  Englishman. 
At  p.  484  Dr.  Marsham  is  surely  a  misprint  for  Dr.  Marshman, 
one  of  those  celebrated  Baptist  missionaries  known  as  the  "  great 
triumvirate  of  Serampore."  In  the  account  of  the  most  sacred 
trees  in  India  the  distinction  between  the  Pipal  and  the  Bat  tree 
might  be  made  clearer.  The  Pipal,  no  doubt,  is  sacred  and  has 
tremulous  leaves  not  very  unlike  the  poplar.  The  Bat  or  Banyan 
tree,  has  daiker  leaves  and  bears  a  small  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a 
little  fig,  which  wild  pigeons  and  other  birds  greedily  devour. 
Mr.  Williams,  we  have  remarked,  eschews  politics,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  find  him  applying  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  phrases  to 
the  Rishis  or  Saints  who  composed  the  Vedic  hymns.  They 
were— "Men  of  light  and  leading  among  the  Indo -Aryan  immi- 
grants." 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  divergencies  of  Hindu  philosophy 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  may  be  interested  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Hindu  festivals,  and  in  the  sketches  of  Reformers,  such  as 
Ramanuja  and  Chaitanya  who  lived  some  centuries  ago,  and  Ram 
Mohun  Roy  and  Keshub  Chandra  Sen,  who  adorned  our  own  times ; 
and  many  an  ardent  politician  when  he  next  resolves  on  some 
startling  legislative  transformation  may  do  worse  than  give  calm 
consideration  to  the  following  extract,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style  and  temper  of  the  whole  work  :  — 

It  is  owing  to  this  all-comprehensiveness  of  the  Vaishnava  system  that 
any  new  doctrine  or  any  new  view  of  old  doctrines  may  be  promulgated  by 
any  man  of  originality  and  ability,  with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. And  indeed  the  religious  credulity  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  their  unbelief  in  all  polit  ical  and  social  innovations. 
Broken  up  as  they  are  into  a  multitude  of  separate  peoples,  few  in  that 
country  have  any  desire  for  national  union  or  intellectual  progress.  Few 
wish  to  leave  the  path  trodden  by  their  forefathers  or  deviate  from  the 
old  indurated  ruts.  The  masses  of  the  various  populations  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  They  care  nothing  for  science.  History,  biography,  and 
political  economy  are  to  them  a  terra  incognita.  Their  whole  desire  is  to 
be  left  undisturbed  in  their  time-honoured  customs,  family  traditions,  and 
caste  usages.  One  only  subject  has  power  to  raise  them  from  their  normal 
condition  of  mental  torpor.   That  subject  is  religion. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MLEON  SAY'S  important  little  book  (1)  on  State  Socialism 
.  consists  of  two  lectures  delivered  appropriately  before  the 
Cercle  Saint-Simon.  It  has,  however,  a  somewhat  misleading 
title.  For  what  it  discusses  is  not  so  much  State  Socialism  in 
itself  as  the  attitude  of  some  important  public  men — of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  in  England,  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  Germany,  of  Signor  Luzzatti  in  Italy — towards 
State  socialism.  Still,  even  this  kind  of  review  when  done  by 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  and  economical  authorities  of  Europe 
can  hardly  fail  of  a  certain  substantive  value.  That  M.  Le"on 
Say's  own  attitude  towards  Socialism  of  any  kind  is  not  one  of 
friendship  or  favour  may  very  easily  be  anticipated.  He  speaks 
with  anything  but  approval  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  without 
any  great  enthusiasm  of  the  more  recent  agitation  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Indeed, 
his  general  standpoint  is  decidedly  that  of  the  older  kind  of  Eng- 
lish Liberal,  who,  without  being  a  fanatic  of  laissez-faire,  trusts 
not  in  State-provided  dead-lifts,  but  in  self-help,  in  supply  and 
demand,  and  in  the  provision  by  the  State  at  most  of  devices 
whereby  men  may  help  themselves  and  avail  themselves  of 
demand  where  it  exists.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Say  is  perhaps 
chargeable  with  rather  excessive  optimism.  He  regards  State 
Socialism  as  a  thing  which  can  only  find,  or  hope  to  find,  a  per- 
manent home  in  Germany,  owiDg  to  the  character  of  the  people 
and  their  historical  antecedents,  and  which  in  England  and  Italy, 
let  alone  France,  is  a  mere  accidental  exotic.  Above  all,  he 
seems  to  treat  the  bearing  of  Socialism  on  the  French  land 
question  with  a  superficiality  to  be  expected  in  an  ordinary 
Frenchman,  but  not  to  be  expected  in  M.  Leon  Say.  Referring 
in  a  second-hand  sort  of  way  to  Mr.  George,  he  remarks  that 
the  matter  does  not  concern  France,  for  France  had  its  land 
question,  and  settled  it  in  1789.  To  this  non-Frenchmen  who 
have  studied  economics  can  only  reply  "  Indeed ! "  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  M.  Say  seems 
to  think  that  the  workmen  of  the  towns  regard  the  present 
French  system  of  peasant-proprietorship,  with  here  and  there  a 
moderate-sized  estate,  as  a  Heaven-sent,  final,  and  perfect  institu- 
tion. We  venture  to  say  that  they  are  a  very  long  way  from 
thinking  anything  of  the  kind.  Nor,  even  if  peasant-proprietorship 
were  far  more  widely  spread  than  it  is  (and  Frenchmen  as  well  as 
foreigners  constantly  exaggerate  its  extent)  would  that  be  a 
guarantee  against  State  Socialism,  either  in  the  Georgian  or  the 
Bisuiarckian  shape.  For  the  motive  springs  of  Socialism  are  not 
merely  earth-hunger,  but  jealousy  of  private  property  as  private 
property,  and  desire  of  quartering  oneself  on  the  broad  back  of  the 
public.  Mr.  George,  M.  Leon  Say  forgets,  would  expropriate  the 
humblest  French  vigneron  just  as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land;  and,  if  M.  Say  retorts  that  the  vigneron  is  a  sufficiently 
numerous  class  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  must  remember  that  the 
peasantry  are  stationary,  or  rather  positively  retrograde  in 
numbers,  while  the  town  proletarians  are  constantly  increasing. 

(1)  Le  sacialisme  d'etat.    Tar  Leon  Say.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  M.  Albert  Babeau's  excellent  book  (2) 

Zeoi^Z\  J18'017  °f  prance,  which  we  noticed  at  he 
time  ot  its  first  appearance,  has  reached  a  second  edition  Few 
books  of  the  kind  have  been  better  done 

1  hat  almost  all  books  about  the  French  emigration  (i)  are 
disappointing  may  by  this  time  be  laid  down  Without  much 

k  m.vb.  ey/Uf,ht  n0\>  P6^3'  t0  be  disappointing  "for 
it  may   be  contended  with   some  show  of  reason   that  any 

book  iLa°td  ^  W1'iUen  an  imP°rtallt  alld  interesting 
X  7Z  f,    7e  m°re  .Wit   than   t0   atsociate  h^self 

with  that  futile  and  dreary  failure.  Yet  the  emigrants  did 
do  some  sharp  fighting,  though  somehow  or  other  they  have 
TuS:t'hr  ^'IV  Th°  ~«of  Count  Alexandre  de 

S  n f  ?'  6f teDd  fr°m  the  Itevol"tion  to  the  establishment 

or  the  July  monarchy,  certainly  do  not  supply  the  place  of  that 
missing  votes  They  are  modestly  written  and  apparently  trust- 
worthy, but  they  lack  point  and  picturesqueness.  There  are 
however,  interesting  traits  here  and  there,  as  where  the  author' 
tells  of  a  luckless  emigre  who,  after  having  to  fly  to  Russia 
from  Prance  for  criticizing  the  Revolution,  was  sent  to  Siberia  to 
condemning  in  a  private  letter  the  despotic  government  of  the 

SSua;»0MUS;,ta%v- de  **r^n&u^'p™& 

malneur.  Much  later  there  is  a  pleasant  touch  of  ancien  rcaime 
morality  in .his  account  of  Mme.  de  Feucheres,  the  too  notorious 
favourite  of  the  ill-starred  Duke  of  Bourbon.    He  compares  her 

£r£t0    "S-RT  6t  aS86Z  fraiche  euisiniS  dCt  t' 
honnete  homme  se  fut  degoute  au  bout  detrois jours."  The  precise- 
ness  of  the  period  during  which  the  honnetete  of  the  honneteZnZ 
would  have  allowed  itself  not  to  be  disgusted  is  very  agreeable 

has  unLl  6JltIe  °f£eS  IlfS-deS  IrinccS^  MSlumhTger 
fias  united  some  essays  of  interest,  mostly  dealing  in  the 
historical-descriptive  manner  with  various  places  in  "and  near 
Constantmople-the  islands  which  give  the  book  its  name  the 

lc lu'ded  '       ,°ld  City  waU»  &C-    Besldes  has 

and  Saidis  T h  *  7i"*y  tnp  ?**  Sm?rna  to  ^ladelphia 
and  bardis.    The  general  treatment  is  that  familiar  to  readers  of 

Mr,  Freeman  s  histonco-topographical  papers  in  English,  nough 

£  ft  s tv^e    'Thema^S  7  n1^,  at  dramatic handSlg 

or  at  style.  1  he  subjects  ol  the  volume  are  not  too  hackneyed 
and  it  is  readable  enough.  *  ueJ  ea' 

La  Cabanette  (5)  is  the  story  of  a  very  villanous  Italian  sailor 
who  scuttles  his  ship  0,f  the 'coast  of  Gascony,  escaped  to  the 
shore  with  his  booty  and  proves  a  curse  to  the  charitable  fisher- 
men of  Arcachon  who  show  him  hospitality.     It  is  not  a bad 


STt?lf-S'ry0/fT'^(3)'and  worse  ad™ed  in  choosing 

e  c  t  a  t  Si  and  W1?  W°uld  be  re1uired  to  trea*  the  sub* 

ject  at  all,  and  Mr.  feharman's  wit  is  not  light.  There  is  little  in 
his  volume  beyond  a  few  old  stories  of  swearing  a  ce  ta  n 
amount  of  twaddle.  The  blunders  which  Mr.  Sharman  con  s 
to  make  about  historical  facts  are  only  to  be  described  hl  ihl 

SrSe6  Maid  of  OT'0"  ^^kj^tSgf  He 
tn  toll  \  i  ^lean\  was  a  Datlve  of  Calvados.  Havinsr 
to  ell  a  story  about  Edward  VI.,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  speak 

oi °  -inne  B°le^-  The  meas^e  of  hTs  Lowledt 
1    Sw  ft  I llSh         °f  kttfr9  is  b?  his  statement 

Stella  V1Dff  ln    penU^    While  writin»  the  Jo^nal  to 

rvw^'  Ju,^s-BrowneJ       published  a  Student's  Manual  of  Physical 
Geology  (4),  designed  for  the  use  of  beginners,  and  coiWed  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  standard  works'  of  Dr.  Geikie  an d  Pro 
f=Gree„.    It  i9  of  a  handy  size,  well  printed,  and 

The  last  instalment  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society^?  calculated  to  please  anybody  who  likes  din nirS  7n  0 
leaded  subjects.  It  begins  with  -'Personal  Traits  oTjTahrat  a 
Brahman  Princes,"  passes  on  to  <<  The  Conquest  of  Norway  b the 
JAl!££?!L?l0T*a  »  "BHd^:  *e1r  IRstoricalTnVlS 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

W^wT  d7Us,  WJhether  tbe  fact  that  Bemai'd  Gilpin 
fl      .dled  Jus*  three  hundred  years  ago  is  a  reason  of  any  validity 

pSE wfv  it  £ ( I ]  a?S'   ^  Coll<— d  shows  caLst  S 
p  elace  why  it  should  not  be  written.  Thesubject  has  been  treated 
already  by  several  most  competent  writers,  and  the  author  of  this 
new  hie  does  not  profess  to  have  anything  fresh  to  tell  us  It  i 
however,  no  sin  to  write  even  the  most  unnecessary  b  o  "raphy- 

CoHilZ  Jl  I,'  m™lli»S  il  a  Now  we  cannot  say"  hL  Mr 
Colli ngwood  has  done  that.  His  book  does  not  han/yery  wel 
together.  The  various  sections  overlap  one  another,  so  St  tS 
general  effect  is  a  little  contusing.  Bishop  Tunstal  dies  in  one 
chapter,  apd  then  the  author  harks  back  and  shows  him  still 

theTfe8 S?gHh li^r  ■  But'iU  SpHe0f  this  want  ofarrangle 
the  life  is  readable  and  is  fairly  successful  in  doin-  the  essential 
which  ,s  to  convey  a  distinct  impression  of  the  cha  acter  o  he 
hero,  one  of  the  best  ol  the  be„t  type  of  English  churchmen 

Femmore  Cooper  left  strict  orders  to  his  family  not  to  permit 

^h/  fiS1^  °f         br-Phy(2)-    He  was^oubly  fn  h 

ght-tiistly  as  a  man,  and  secondly  as  an  American.  He  knew 
the  literary  habits  ot  his  countrymen,  and  foresaw  that  if  , tnv  life 
oi  him  was  written,  it  would  be  at  least  four  times  too loL  full  of 

SSS f  I  I  Lo™s^J.l UStihes  Cooper's  decision.  Only  a  small 
part  ol  it  is  occupied  with  the  events  of  his  life,  and  it  is  padded 
out  with  elaborate  not.ces  of  inferior  and  forgotten  books  With 

#*S£  dr,'a'-V  '"d  Wbrper  ab°Ut  the  ^Hit'tice  and 

pitjuclice  ot  Eijghshmen,  delivered  with  the  familiar  uneasv 
assumption  of  mdhlerence.    Ou  one  ground,  however  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading.    If  anybody  thinks  that  the  charges  of  vul 
h^fofaSrWdrSmbrOMfeht^linSt  the  America^  Sfth  S 
Lounsburv    W^J*™?  exa^e'-a,ed,  let  him  read  Mr. 

1  ounsouiy  Ho  will  get  a  picture  of  what  can  only  be  called 
blackguardism  which  puts  the  bitterest  things  ever  written  by 
-tmghshuien  into  the  ska  e  wuuen  ny 

Mx,  Sharman  yv»s  iU  advised  in  deciding  to  undertake  his 
(2)  La  ville  sous  l  anckn  regime.   Par  Albert  Babeau.   Paris :  DMier 
*&*SS^iSffi&   ^,*<t«  ^ration.    Par  le  comte 
JgLe,  lies  de.  Princes.  Par  Gustare  Schlumberger.  Paris:  Qalmann- 
(S)  I-a  CabanMe.    Par  Can.i.lc  Uobans.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

&£S,?£*  I8g  the  R-  c  s.  coningwood. 

K^n iZXt  C7r^y  Th0maS  B-  Loudon: 


Special  notice,"  says  the  preface,  <>  has  been  takenof  the  various 

fr^htho^        eXhlbiti0DS  teDaWe  attbe  UnivSS 

edilirm''ao7rfe^^C0Pr^^  revised-  and  cheap 

S&rftSflS^?^  ^  "J'  ee  lurches  of  Dissent  "{7f, 
and  a  so  of  the  fifth  edition,  «  revised  and  enlarged,"  of  Dr.  Crawley's 

ST    S  0/  C3W^«'  (8).    It  is  corrected  upJto 

1884.  Messj-s.  G,  Bell  and  Sons  have  brought  out  a  new  issue  ol 
the  Bohn  edition  of  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Section  (^and  the 
Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  W 

Messrs.  CasseU's  Encykopcedic  Dictionary  (10)  has  reached  its 
(Gbuc^r)!'        haSD0W  ad7anCe dt°  tbe  WOrd  "GTot?6rU 
Two  foreign  books  of  note  recently  published  have  been  ranidlv 

nn^    (  /'  a  Ub01'  -of  ths  tra"slation  is  Mr.  Beaty-Kin-ston 

Zt Z  f  f  T  beJud^ed  without  a  comparison  with  S 
T)  fv? ^J6  bas  ^.^workweU.  The  other  is  M.Philippe 
Dary  s  Public  Lz/e  m  England^).    The  appearance  of  E 

aTdMsZaZWtfJ  kr=el{dr  t0  ^  sucL'ssof  JM? 
"  I  t       7-1     ,    Can  scarcelJ       supposed  that  anybody  will 
care  to  read  it  who  cannot  read  the  original.    The  StiT 
though  at  times  a  little  wooden,  is  fairly  done.  tlans!<itioi,. 

tn;„lJ^;  1  R'  EvaDS  d°eS  not  attain  t0  immortality,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  because  posterity  makes  a  gross  mistake  as  to  The  true 
character  of  this  age-the  golden  age  of  fads.  Now  Mr  W  R 
Evans  .s  the  high-pnest  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  He  is-wv 
are  afraid  that  the  fact  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  should  be- 
the  conductor  ot  The  Spelling  Experimenter  (13),  the  orcin  0f  the 
reformers  who  are  striving  to  smear  the  English  language  all  over 
with  a  patent  varnish  of  their  own.    This°  is  how°  i/wSl  look 

No  ^  of  Ar3^ftb,a^'USlVWe11  kid  on— e  quote  from 
No.  12,  of  August  1 88 1 :_«  ^cen  boet  dhe  most  oensofisteketed  in 
iteranenterpraizwilrekwair  tu  bi  told,  dhat  d^KlS  iz 
not  a  komershali  profitabl.  cenderteking.  On  dhe  kontrari  it  h£ 
enteld  on  its  projektar,  and  condce'kter  diuring  dhe  Xt  vl  an 
^nremiunerativ  expenditiur  ov  sertenli  mor  dhan  wSorS 

li  'e'nTh0atel?  ln  iCBlT  ln,adH1;0D  tU    meDtal  mekanil  a 

lebor.  That  is  sad;  but  let  Mr.  Evans  take  courage  The 
prophets  sutlered  worse  things.  c  xai> 

Mr.  Buxton  Forman  has  reprinted  in  a  convenient  atid  hnnJ 
some  one-volume  form  the  text  of  Keats's  poetTdl  wo?ks  (r 4)  which 
appeared  in  the  recent  library  edition  of  the  whole  works'.  Tht 

&(£nA  C1^H^"f  *™»"9.  ByTsha^anTl^onTNimm,. 

pi^?'aL^:ltS?f^  ^.Series.    Vol.  I. 

(6)  Some  Public  Schools  ;  their  Cost  and  Scholarships  Bv  H  St  ru; 
FeUden,  M.A.,  and  Malcolm  Heard,  U.A.    London  -TinpS  ?„? &C!;,o: 

of  -7ti  Jr  ^  Sf  -,,e  "  Free  Churche*  »f  Dissent."    By  the  Author 

W^^t^  Brle'  0n  M{  °f  his  ^  Church?'*  London0; 

effi^tftf  ^n&Lontn^^  ^  !?'  J"  C^'-de 
ig(9)  to  flyff^  ^    By  S.T.  Coleridge.   London:  Bell  &  Sons. 

CaSl  rCofLTm1ff  'rl8S?'1'"','''>    LOndOD'  PariS'  ^  New 

Kinar&Co^'S1  1,16  Uer,"aa^  VV"  ^-^-Kingston.  LSS 

FriJh^fdreviSVv  tWlf  By  PMUppe  Daryl.  Translated  by  Henry 
*mn  and  revised  by  the  Anthor.    London  :  R.mtledge  &  Sons.  " 

b/^  SvaS^aSra:  etie  I"°es'i*ator-   Cond— 1 

LoSufReevlt  XuS?  '/-/°/'"  ^*  Edited  b-V  H"  B"  *m 
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;  book,  which  contains,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  infinitely  the  most 
;     valuable  parr  of  Keats's  writings,  will  be  very  welcome  to  many 

readers  for  whom  the  larger  work  13  too  cumbrous  and  too 

expensive. 

The  plain  cookery  recipes  (15)  published  by  Mrs.  C.  Clarke, 
Lady  Superintendent  of  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery, 
deserve  a  hearty  welcome.  They  are  sound,  simple,  and  cheap, 
and  speak  well  for  the  Institution. 

_  Mr.  Murton  has  done  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  merchant  shipping  a  real  service  by  the  publication  of 
his  book  on  wreck  inquiries  (16).  It  gives  the  iawand  procedure  of 
maritime  cases,  and  also  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  the  shape  of 
reports  of  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  under  which  numbers 
of  vessels  have  been  lost.  Some  of  the  stories  told  in  these  inqui- 
ries are  calculated  to  make  a  landsman  wonder  how  any  seafaring 
person  in  his  senses  ever  trusts  himself  in  a  small  iron  steamer. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Knights  handsome 
new  edition  of  Wordsworth  (17). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Allel  &^o'n  C°0kery  Rec'Pes-  Prepared  by  Mrs.  Charles  Clarke.   London  : 

(16)  Wreck  Inquiries.  By  Walter  Murton,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of 
Iracle.    London:  bteveus  &  Sons.  1884. 

if  (l7i?»  V'f  r,"eti^\  "J"'**  nf  William  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  William 
Kmght,  LL.D.    Vol.  V.    Edinburgh:  W.  Paterson. 


"  T;HE  VALE  of  TEARS,"  DORE'S  LAST  GREAT 
HTHE  ANNUAL   SPRING   EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES 

,,"7        ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  ARTISTS,  including  M.  Fortuny's  Picture 
In  the  Vatican,"  ,s  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS'  NEW  GALLERIES: 
o  and  b  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue 


"FRENCH    GALLERY,  120  Pall   Mall.  — The  THIRTY 

stool^NUW^S  SSN  °f  MCTURES  by  *****  °f  »•  Continent, 


Continental 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  39,  and  may  be.  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jokes,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  'sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
mat/  commence  at  any  time. 

FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotperingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'AnHbes,  Cannes. 


QOCIETY  of  LADY  ARTISTS  (Professional).— EXHIBITION 

NOW  OPEN.  Gallery,  53  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Regent  Street 
 Admission,  Is.   Catalogue,  6d. 

LONDON    INTERNATIONAL    and  UNIVERSAL 

April  »3 '>,!\Tr  M  aV1he,iCK,YSTAJ{  PALACE,  will  be  opened  St.  George's  Day. 

I,,  i  ,  ",  V  -  '.'"•i'>u™Me  *e  Louu  MAYOlt,  who  will  attend  in  State,  and  will  re- 
main open  tor  at  least  six  months.   AH  applications  to  be  addressed, 

G    GORDON  CTF4TTTFR  GEORGE  COLLINS  LEVEY. 

M0^ufe™Si  Palace,  S.E.  Eswttt,ve  Co—oner. 


ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT   FUND  (Incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter)  lor  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  British  Artists. 
Art-oil— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

tJ-^J^VE^J-FITV,1  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at 
the  l-reemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen  street,  011  Saturday,  Apr.l  2fi,  lust 

Sir  COUTTS  LINDSAY,  Bart.,  in  the  Chair. 
WMo*.^dSUn5n^f°£J!Hl.hSA2,S  tl,c  ,s,!m-of  £lX0Sl  has  been  <"»M°»ted  in  relieving 

Garde-n?  W.c;'     r"Ve™-  8ndo,  U,e  Secretary,  L.  Yoc.NO,  Esq.,  23  Uarrick ScVeef, Covent 


(3-UY'S  HOSPITAL. — The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences 

on  Thursday,  May  I. 

O^^^^^Mie^H^u'  Me<Ucal  and  Sor8icaI  ^^s.  Wards  for  Obstetric. 
Univc^s 'ty  oTLuiSm1^!:!  o,  XVetmint^rds*  »"">"'""*  "*  tte  Examinations  of  the 
A^ZnuZTl),^  'Z-^'lT'l  ?*       '  ^T",  lMi-vsi<' iam-, «'«  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 

in\ulldi*tmh-  ^Th?TrT;,ray''?~  m  \t  'T  ,from,f ,n, t0. £M  each- for  ecneral  proficiency 

t  or  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.'  Taylor. 
Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E.,  March  IgS-1. 


THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


Contents  of  No.  1,485,  April  12,  1884. 

The  Franchise  Bill. 
Municipal  Revolution.       Private  Whips. 
Egypt.     Discussions  on  Socialism.     The  Affair  of  Cark 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ana  the  Shipowners.     Ireland  and  the  Franchise. 
The  University  Sports. 


[SLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE.  Limited, 

near  Rydc,  I.W.  ' 
Ptsitor—The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
.  President — The  Right  lion.  LORD  ROLLO 

Chairman^ Couneil-lht  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 

rr-  •  t-  Asle  of  \>  1-hO. 

K(ce-C/in)n»a>i-Licut.-General  Sir  HENRY  DALY  KCB  CIE 

n,     ■    ,  ^fffos^r^ev-F-D-™ESDALE,M.A.,NewColW!oXon.' 

M^'I^^^I1SSSSS^^(&^  '"l  ^y-™  Acres,  and  enjoys 
good  Sea  liathi,  ■  in     I  in, -lu , Y,^      Gy  ninasium,  Raequet  and  Fives  Courts; 

or  tile  Hon.  Si'cke,  auv,  liyde  Isle  ol  Wight      ^^".-Appl,  to  the  Uead-MastkB, 


JSLE  of  WIGHT   PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

near  Ryde,  I.W.  ' 

al  lording  the  op,,..,  i  ,„„  ty  ot  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  FrencKtaSSu*  W* 
lerms  as  in  preceding  advertisement.  .clui  mi,,uu„e. 


Rapier  and  Dagger. 
The  Scott  Lunacy  Trial.       Mr.  Grant  White's  Notions 
The  University  Boat-Ram.       No  Nonconformist,  No  King 
Signer  SaMni't  Hamlet      The  Pope's  Last  Allocution 
Our  Inquisition  in  Action.    The  Wreck  of  the  "  Daniel  Steinmann  ' 
Concerts  and  Rectals.       Wheat  Rings. 


WOOLWICH,    SANDHURST,   AND   OTHER  COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

WIMBLEDON  "SCHOOL 

Beod-MasUra-Rev.  CHARLES  J.  WYNNE.  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford  ■ 
Rev.  J.  M.  EUSTACE,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
Assisted  by  a  large  and  experienced  Staff 
coSe™^  The  advantages  of  private  tuition 


The  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Four  N  i  77)  -  Predecessors  of  Shakspeare. 

Recent  Scandinavian  Literature.     Life  of  President  Buchanan 

The  City  a  id  the  City  Companies.     Recent  Military  Books 
titrations  of  M  ,    :.        Religious  Thought  ana  Life  in  India 
French  Literature.      New  Books  and  Reprints 


T)E11BY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS. — The  EXAMINATION 

XJ  '<"■  "OUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  a  C1I.  .U1STERSHIP  has  been  POSTPONE 
till  April  14th  (Three  P.M.)  loth  and  16th  Addse'    "--   POSTPONED 


Rev.  Walter  Clark,  The  School,  Derby. 


j^ERBY   SCHOOL. -The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  May  7. 

L'«t  of  Successes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  as  well  as  of  the 
The  SchtorDenrby  ^ool.can  be  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Walter  Clark,  B.D.! 


CONTENTS  OP  No.  1.484.  APRIL  5,  1884: 
•  ke  of  Albany— Esvpt— Mr  Pell's  »:  aolwtfm,  d      u-    „.„  . 

Cincinnati  Ki,is-Lt  icsoi  1^1  g  ait  Jen    UnaTfc^hetS^  A^"^e 

theVuli^'     .'  :.    '    '  :  ?-:-™*;V«*  ^-Prince  Bfsmarck 
'"Secret,     :        .       .         \£  l'f  ^WOHs-Neo-C'hdstianity-m 
Concert.    ,  ..  IL^?™  ™d  ^hteaUiesearch 

ledey'a ;Ex,  ansion  of  England— Four  So»els— The  BivefOonim   iwv.     t,-  •  .» 

Travancorc   Parrot* in Capti  ity  Aus  V -'a^K—p,,  nH,  r?  x?    ,  e  m 

andKepri  ts.  ronpn  Literature   New  Books 

London  :  Publial.ed  „t  n  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


R^nn^h  SCHPwL-rTELEVEX  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

r.imito"«"e!  Junto 

Ro.sall.a-  pi'eiene.I   ii,  (  I i"-J  or  \1  a     .,    u  ,.      a         ,  te  e?«">ined  at  Oxford  or 

Rossall  School,  Fleetwood  Mathematics—Apply  to  Reverend  the  Head  Master. 


GrRD^EL^EY  , RECTORY,  near"  HUNTINGDON. — The  Rel 

OxfordandC^mtrTile  Ent'anee^eTo \^^^\gSF**$5  CANDIDATES  for 
Dr.  CI.E.U  K's  ibni.ei  Pupiu  ale  a „  I  •'. V      i  Univei,  ty  Examinations.  Amongst 

gained  high  distinctions?  Ireland  Scholar,  a  senior  Class.c,  and  others  who  have 


QPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Natural  Science,  of  the  value  of 

^m^M^CA&^^l^  '•cr  ttt  «'^T>IOMAS^S  HOSPITAL 
Medical  Secretary.  LmnanKinenl,  S.E.-I  or  particulars,  apply  to  G.  Renlle, 

 .   W.  It.  ORD,  Dean. 

LEAMINGTON  COLLEGE-XkXT  TERM  begins  TuesdaV, 

 April  2ii._Apply  to  the  Principal. 


RBUCE  CASTLE 

T  ,  _  ,  7/cQ(/-JV«slc,-_Rev 
in  Lower  School  liovs  can  he  specially  Traiiii 

or  l  ass  Examination,  Business  or  I'roie'ssioii  i,  , 

moderate. 


SO  FI  0  0  L,  Tottenham. 

ALMACK,  M.A. 

oi ■  Public  Schools  ;  in  Upper,  for  any  Class; 
Splendid  Grounds  and  Buildings.  Tees 
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FASTED    S  C  II  0  0  L,    ESSEX.-Founded  1504. 

rerm.  in  School  Hou*  (owing  to  Endowment)  £w  per  annum  '■  Masters-House.  X70 
Entrance  Examination  and  Three  Junior  Exhibition.,  May™. 


CHF^TJNPHAM  COLLEGE—TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Collc^Li,elu,,i;a,n.Ur  m   Election  tUM  Tuesday  i„  May—Apply  to  the  Secbktauy.  the 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


R'Vnr^T   COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR. 

January  1  ISM  "^U^kL"  °f  T'  "f  £20',  Jun«  *>■  For  «W  under  Fourteen  on 
CoIIegefAb'iliiSonT  particular.,  apply  to  The  Ruv.  the  Waui.es,  Kadley 


JT  ALL  (FORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON 

MAl^fSVllP^i7^PrKrJ,Cr;WJSrrADE1^  M-A-(Et.,n  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  and 
pre,  1  <  Bo\  s     ■  1 1  ,  V   f '  Sf  ,f"in  "J'1  C£  -C"  0slor<1'  latc  Assistant-Master  at  Sedhergh) 

^iL:n^E\^:ii^f^'M^:i^-^'^^M        ^ to  "• ST-  cla,k 

E D^C7™\for   Y0UNO    L-^DIKS,  at  a  good  Country 

V  "  "nd,rCei?ne1JiSenntr&,e  SS^S^^^ttd- 

115  St.  Martin's  Lane,  near  Tralalgar  Square.  London.  W.C.  Auuress,  a/  i  i.i  letter), 


A^T,  ra"i.T=UISTIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS.- 

VACANCrps'  w£  '  M  A-  °.x?n-  the  Wood  Ilonse.  New  Southgate,  N..  has 
out  of  „  t  ,  ^  V  V       r?  ";'fe  °f  e'ght  1  UPMS  <■<"•  the  Sandhurst  Competitive,  and 

out  of  a  total  of  eleven  Candidate,  sent  up  for  the  two  Examinations  of  July  and  December 

Ton  Vverv^  SET"'  nClU?ing  S!"  the  0pen        et"  in  *•  University  Coi- 

tion. Every  Candidate  sent  up  for  the  Militia  Lilerary  Examination  during  the  last  three 
years  has  passed,  and  several  for  the  Preliminary.  ^  e 


UNIVERSITY 


CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   A.D.  1829. 

Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 
His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP 
of  LONDON. 

Chairman-- The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 


COLLEGE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 


LIVERPOOL. 


u 


N1VERSITY  COLLEGE, 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Applications  ore  invited  for  the  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY    TIip  nnnnD  P 


CITY     of    LONDON.  -  INSPECTOR     of    MEAT  and 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

p|^^  butcher,  by  trade,  and 

SrSKd^  &tn,poHta„  Meat  Market. 

4&5K^  •»  «» 

on^"^  *"»     »PPOi„tn,e,.t;.vl.l  he  forwarded,  by  post 

difa^Sd.8  "  StnC"J'  prohibU*d' a,ld  any  Candidate  found  infringing  this  condition  will  be 

te^^l^S^iUSS^^&'  WUh  C°Pi0S  °f  *»*»•«"•.  ™  ««>  »e  sent 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

April  2,  IsSI. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  1883: 

T°tal  F,,nds   £3,002,005 

Total  Annual  Income   £333,188 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death    £2  257.381 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437.347 


LARGK  OLD   PRIORY  (FREEHOLD)  for    SALE  with 

rf»^^«8  S£f  !«  '«Li»  ft 


HOTELS. 


BK ^I^°?:T?EPT0I?D  . HOTEL.— Facing  Sea,  Esplanade, 

S„aeioua.ncdo^roo^ fand^ fi^^^j^^SXtiSS'  4""^"" 
Service  in  the  Hotel.  Communicator  and  tSlSn  Sg^"" 

   BENJAMIN  BULL,  Manager. 

JLFRACOMBE.-The  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL,  with  "the 

*^*aT%^^^j^&^»^  «»  'at  this  season. 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  XO  COMMISSION  PAID. 

BONUS.— £437.347  was  distributed  amongst  7.882  Policies  at  the  Tenth 

C  uinquemn.il  Division  of  Profits.    Of  the  e  1,070  are  now,  bv  means  of 

Bonus,  not  only  alto-ether  free  from  the  payment  of  AnnualPremiunLS 

,1'  '1  °at  ever>r  case'  addit't>"s  made  to  the  sums  originally 
assured  by  them. 

PREMIUMS— Assurances  maybe  effected  at  very  moderate  Rates  of 
1  icm.um  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge  upon  the  Policy,  to  be 
lepaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.— The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  past 
financial  year,  4.3  15s.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

nOQfUiAL!,FI^ATI.0N/~T1,e  CIerS>'  ™d  of  the  Laity  as  are  con- 

nected with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 


MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 


Copies  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  and  revised  Prospectus 
forms  of  1  reposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  and  2 
nil-:  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


APOLLINARIS 

"THE     QUEEN    OP    TABLE  WATERS. 


"  Pure,  cooling,  and  refreshing .  deserves  preference  over  other 
mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Lorinser,  Imperial  Hospital,  Wieden,  Vienna. 


PROTECTED  POLICIES        IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed  Surrender-values.    Whole-world  Assurance. 

LEGAL   AND   GENERAL   LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

^^z^^uL^x^r^ cffectual  proTision  for  the 

rolicy-claims  are  paid  in-full  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  of  title  : 
syft'em6^""1  aga'nSt  omission  t0  W  renewal  premiums  is  given  under  a  special 

A  Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  is  endorsed  on  the  Policy  • 
aft^r;™  r'fromXi;!^:"0^  *  """^  °T  "hoIe-li£e  P°UcieS 

A^ut^-uTJn^l^  ,nieurfSt  policy  of  I*reons  other  than  the  Life 
datrof  Vhe  Policy  '  Un'eS'  0CCurrina  witQin  oue  year  from  the 

Trustees. 
The  P.ight  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


ANNUAL  SALE, 

TEIN"  MILLIONS. 


For   the    safe    and   orderly  keeping    of  all 
L.ETTERS  and  PAPERS,  manuscript 
or  printed,  use 

STONE'S  PATENT  BOXES. 

A  SAMPLE  BOX,  with  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  Sizes  and 
Puces,  sent  by  PARCELS  POST  to  any  address  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  receipt  of  2s.  6d. 
in  Stamps  or  Postal  Order,  payable  to 

HEXRY   STOXE,   Manufacturer   and   Patentee,  BAXBURY. 

E  iSbrlffiL^^  ^APARTMENTS 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Colerid-e,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.    the    Lord  Justice 

Bnggttllay. 


Jiiiiis  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.C.L. 
S'r  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  The  Policy-reserves  are  determiner! 
upon  data  yielding  the  highest  known  security.   The  Policies  areludi^ "ut  .ble 

on  apphcaUom  Ia'iat0ry  ^  ' GoTerament  Betl"^.  ^  be  forwarded 

Offices  :  10  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  K  A"  HE™r«  Ac,ua>  !>  Manager. 


^IIE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMP1XY 

KIRK.  LIFE.  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  suhscrihed   r5,50o,noo 

Capital  paid  up    x»VJ  000 

Ut'hef  I  uad".S.'*tia'  TrU"  f°r  Life  P°'ltT  IIolde,s  exefceds  ..  tl„',», 
TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS '  OF  T Wo' MILUONS. 

Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1  omoi 

Chikf  Omcts- 19  and  20  CO  INHILL.  LONDON  E  c. 
 Wkst  Knu  Ukkiuk-s  I'Ai...  .MALL.  LONDON.  S.W.' 

NORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1S36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 
LONDON_l  MOORGATE  STREET,  B.C.      ALEKDe"en_°  KING  STREET 
INCOME  ulid  I  UNDS  J«ai. 

Fire  Premiums    .,.„  1m 

Life  Premiums  .7.7.7"... ut'Z 

Interest  ™*" 

Accumulated  Funds  , .  "J"" ini.soo 


£.>,74D,100 


£,ONDON      ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Estubltabed  by  Royal  Charter,  A.n.  1720. 
7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  E.C.,  A.\':>  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

CWto»  ^SSiSff  Life  Assurttn«5  h"TC  b«»  e"^cd  by  the  Corporation  for  more  thou  . 
F  unds  in  hand  exceed  i3.200.000. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

f  PHE  poetical  department  in  the  "  Easter  Amusements  " 
columns  of  the  newspapers  has  been  very  well  filled 
tins  year,  and  with  speeches  from  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir 
AVilliam  Harcourt,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Eorster,  be- 
sides numerous  lesser  lights,  the  amateurs  of  these  things 
had  there  been  no  others,  could  have  had  nothing  to  com- 
plnic 1  of.    All  these  speeches  were  fully  up  to  the  mark. 
•Sir  William  Harcourt  (at  least  out  of  Parliament  for 
ivithin  it  he  is  very  untrustworthy)  could  hardly  make  a 
bad  speech  if  he  tried,  and  his  address  at  Derby  was  a 
capital  example  of  evading  the  issue.  Sir  William's  triumph 
and  gratitude  over  the  now  historical  majority  are  excusable 
and  interesting.    But  it  is  surely  not  so  very  Ion-  since 
.Sir  William  himself  found  that  Opposition  defeats  by 
majorities  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  were  not  incom- 
i5  ,Wlth  comPlete  Opposition  victory  on  the  morrow. 
His  lifelong  and  unvarying  admiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  so  well  known  that  praise  of  his  great  leader  is  always 
grateful  and  graceful  from  him.    But  when  Sir  William 
expatiates  on  the  withering  eloquence  of  the  sick  lion 
and  tells  how  the  blast  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignation 
put  out  its  paw  (for  his  metaphors  were  multifarious  and 
mixed),  it  may  perhaps  seem  that  he  found  this  language 
easier  and  more  convenient  than  dealing  directly  with  the 
charges  against  the  Ministry.    At  Leeds,  in  the  significant 
presence  of  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Home  Secretary  was  much 
Jess  exuberant ;  but  his  recommendation  of  the  excellence 
of  local  institutions  as  a  check  to  democracy  was  curiously 
unhappy.    For,  if  England  is  going  to  be  a  democracy,  it  is 
not  one  yet,  and  the  chief  thing  likely  to  make  it  so  is  the 
measure  on  which  the  present  Government  has  set  its  heart 
In  recommending  palliatives  for  a  disease  of  which,  but  for 
the  action  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  the  patient  stands  in 
-no  danger,  Sir  William  Harcourt  proceeds  in  a  somewhat 
eccentric  fashion.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
immediate  interest  has  been  concentrated  on  Lord  Randolph 
V^v1^  °Pemng  of  the  parallels  against  the  stronghold 
of  English  Radicalism.    Lord  Salisbury  at  Mancheste?  was 
engaged  on  a  far  less  adventurous  task ;  for  the  Conserva- 
tive element  m  Manchester  is  very  strong,  and  for  many 
years  at  any  rate  has  been  able  to  make  a  pretty  equal  fight 
against  its  foes.    But  Birmingham  has  been  given  over 
Dody  and  soul,  Parliamentary  representation  and  muni- 
cipal representation,  to  the  enemy;  and,  though  there 
have  not  been  wanting  signs  that  the  domination  of  Mr 
^hamberlain  has  passed  its  prime,  still  the  attempt  in 
form  to  upset  it  is  one  which  must  appeal  to  the  sporting 
sympathies  which,  even  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  are  still  strong  in  Englishmen.    Unless  the 
apparent  weakness  of  an  assailant  is  obvious  impotence,  it  is 
sure  to  gain  him  favour.  ' 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  opening  speech  may  be 
frankly  pronounced  a  great  success,  and  the  verdict  will  not 
have  the  less  weight  that  it  comes  from  those  who  have  by 
no  means  been  able  to  regard  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
career  with  unmixed  approval.  Another  testimony  still 
more  unmistakable  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  moderation 
of  its  personal  tone,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  henchmen  have 
raised  shrieks  of  horror  at  its  personality.  In  fact  Lord 
Randolph  abstained  almost  entirely  from  the  possibly 
popular  but  certainly  undesirable,  personalities  in  which 
he  has  often  indulged,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  both 
irom  his  antecedents  and  from  his  own  method  of  treat- 


ing opponents,  unquestionably  invites.    All  the  comment 
which  the  candidate  for  Birmingham  made  on  the  member 
for  Birmingham  was  strictly  and  fairly  confined  to  the 
member  for  Birmingham's  public  acts.    In  the  same  way, 
the  exposition  of  Lord  Randolph's  favourite  and  hitherto 
rather  vague  doctrine  that  "  the  Radical  party  is  a  humbu"  " 
wandered  into  no  regions  which  are  not  free  to  the  most 
scrupulous  platform  speaker.    Here,  again,  the  admission 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  attack  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  defenders  to  adopt  that  old  device  of 
bothered  polemists-the  challenge  to  produce  a  policy.  It 
is  almost  always  an  unfair  challenge ;  but  when  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  private  member  of  a  political  party,  it  becomes 
simply  a  foolish  one.    By  keeping  to  broad  lines  of  attack 
on  Radicalism  in  general,  and  on  the  policy  of  Radical 
Governments  and  Ministers  in  particular;  by  avoiding 
certain  famous  and  rather  unfortunate  crotchets  which 
he  has  sometimes  taken  up;  by  a  strict  observance  of 
the  decencies  of  discussion,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
has  shown,  let  it  be  hoped  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  for  him  to  commit  the  errors  he  has  now 
avoided  in  order  to  be  amusing  and  effective.    The  one  sole 
fault  which  might  justly  be  found  with  his  first  speech  (and 
no  doubt  from  some  points  of  view  it  is  a  grave  one)  is  the 
absence  in  it  of  any  comprehensive  and  logical  view  of  poli- 
tical questions  as  a  whole.    But  Lord  Randolph  mi-ht 
reply  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Extreme  Left,  his  oppo- 
nents are  themselves  utterly  devoid  of  any  such  view  ■  that 
the  period  of  deductive  and  reasoned  politics  had  its 'knell 
begun  at  Blackheath  and  finished  in  Midlothian,  and  that 
tor  the  future  none  but  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  those 
who  decide  the  fate  of  a  nation  will  care  to  connect  or  be 
able  to  connect  individual  political  opinions  with  first  prin- 
ciples.   It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  any  rejoinder  to  this 
and,  moreover,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Lord  Randolph 
did  something  to  redeem  this  omission  in  his  second  day's 
speech,  which  was,  as  a  whole,  not  inferior  in  force  and  in 
temper  to  the  first.    If  he  did  not  set  forth  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Toryism,  he  at  least  made  a  very  fair  fight  for  its 
axiomata  media,  and  argued  that  the  abolition  of  Crown 
lords,  and  Church  on,  as  a  great  English  poet  has  it! 

principles  of  pure  good  husbandry"  would  be  a  prac- 
tical blunder.  It  is  possible  to  be  more  lukewarm  than 
Lord  Randolph  in  admiration  of  elaborate  electoral 
machinery,  even  if  it  is  kept  clear  of  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  society-the  browbeating, 
that  is  to  say,  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  them  to  the  mere  satellites  of  a  "boss"  or  tools 
of  a  ring  But  in  Birmingham,  a  practical  politician  must 
acknowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  do  as  Birmingham  does  ■ 
and  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  like  that  of  other 
practitioners  of  the  black  art,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  effected 
without  a  little  white  magic.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  Lord  Randolph  is  at  last  found  not  merely  on  the 
right  side,  but  backing  that  side  in  the  right  way 

Meanwhile  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  not  only  made 
a  good  fight  on  his  own  ground,  but  did  not  a  little  to  help 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  like  a  prudent  commander  who 
knows  how  to  assist  his  allies  in  different  parts  of  the  field 

somVoV  tW.  kindof  Hitical  Liberalism,  and 

some  of  those  equivocal  supporters  of  the  other  side  who 
by  some  curious  coincidence  always  preach  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation at  moments  of  Conservative' enthusiasm,  reproach 
Lord  Salisbury  as  usual  with  harping  on  the  pal 
on  foreign  politics,  and  on  Ministerial  blunders  W 
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Salisbury  knows  perfectly  well,  and  his  censors  ought 
to  know,  that  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  whatever  they 
may  have  thought  in  1880,  are  by  no  means  inclined  now  to 
welcome  a  mere  policy  of  recueitlement  which  shuts  them  out 
from  the  chance  of  the  new  markets  they  so  urgently  require. 
Any  one  who  will  look  through  a  file  of  Manchester  papers  will 
find  very  unequivocal  expressions  of  anxiety  at  the  chance  of 
the  keys  to  Central  Asia  and  Central  Africa  being  lost,  at  the 
activity  of  France  in  the  East,  and  so  forth.  Nor,  if  Birmingham 
once  got  its  head  from  out  the  Sclmadhorstian  lap,  is  there 
much  doubt  that  similar  feelings  would  show  themselves  (as 
they  have  shown  themselves  to  some  extent  already)  there. 
Again  Lord  Salisbury's  warning  as  to  attacks  on  property- 
is  no  mere  repetition  of  an  old  cry  of  "Wolf!"  when 
Mr.  George  is  threatening  the  artisans  of  the  North  with 
being   taxed   on  their  building-club  savings,   and  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  openly  threatens  that  the  enfranchised 
rural  populations  are  to  do  something  in  connexion  with 
the  land    "  of  which    they  have  been  robbed."  This 
something,  if  it  has  no  direct  terrors,  has  certainly  no 
attractions  for  the  factory- workers  and  skilled  labourers 
of  Birmingham  and   Manchester,  who  neither  desire  to 
turn  peasants  nor  would  know  what  to  do  with  a  land 
dole  if  they  had  it.    In  both  these  constituencies,  more- 
over, there  are  plenty  of  men,  very  far  frorn  being  capi- 
talists, who  are  quite  shrewd  enough  to  observe  the  effect 
that  the  threatened  Shipping  Bill  has  already  had  on  the 
shipping  industry,  and  to  draw  conclusions.    Lastly,  Lord 
Salisbury  not  only  made  an  exposure  of  the  opportunities 
for  gerrymandering  which  the  Government  hope  to  de- 
rive from  separating  enfranchisement  and  redistribution, 
but  once  for  all  cleared  away  from  his  party  the  re- 
proach of  speaking  with  uncertain  voice  on  the  future  of 
the   Egyptian   question.     This  was   a   not  unhandsome 
response  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  demand  for  more 
light  and  leading ;   and  it  will  hardly  be  lost  on  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  hearers,  any  more  than  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  own.    Many  projects  as  bold  and  as  fairly 
planned  as  the  siege  of  Birmingham  have  come  to  naught 
through  evil  fortune,  and  many  such  have  proved  too  bold 
for  the  strength  of  the  planners.    But  here  the  trenches 
are  at  least  opened,  and  opened  well. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

THE  large  class  of  political  sceptics  which  hesitates  to 
acknowledge  the  divine  light  of  the  majority  is  prac- 
tically consistent  in  supporting  any  scheme  which  may  tend 
to  mitigate  the  baneful  despotism  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  active  promoters  of  contrivances  for  securing  pro- 
portional representation,  as  it  is  called,  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions professed  devotees  of  promiscuous  suffrage,  who 
strongly,  though  sometimes  unconsciously,  suspect  that  they 
are  really  in  the  wrong.    If  the  multitude  is  capable  of 
just  and  beneficial  exercise  of  supreme  power,  or  if  it  has 
an  unalienable  claim  to  govern  well  or  ill  at  its  pleasure, 
it  seems  to  be  a  logical  inference  that  it  ought  to  exercise 
its  functions  without  interference  or  restraint;  but  any 
theoretical  inconsistency  which  defeats  a  mischievous  con- 
clusion may  be  welcomed  by  those  who  profoundly  dis- 
believe the  premisses  from  which  the  argument  proceeds. 
The  best  guarantee  for  freedom  and  for  the  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  community  consists  in  a  variety 
of  franchise  and  in  the  combination  of  constituencies  vary- 
ing in  size  and  in  character.    Thoughtful  politicians  re- 
gard with  complacency  such  anomalies  as  rural  boroughs, 
of  which  East  Retford  is  the  most  remarkable  example. 
When  the  remnants  of  the  old  Constitution  have  heen 
abolishedto  make  room  for  equality  and  uniformity,  it  will 
be  well  if  the  evil  can  be  partially  counteracted  by  inge- 
nious and  artificial  devices.     The  possibility  of  such  a 
process  has  been  proved  in  several  instances.    The  Danes 
have  adopted  Mr.  Hare's  elaborate  system,  though  it  has 
not  yet  penetrated  the  ordinary  English  understanding. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  lately  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  working  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  where  for  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Senate  has 
been  elected  by  simple  majorities,  and  the  Assembly  by  the 
method  which  i*  applied  in  England  to  School  Boards  under 
the  Act  of  1870.    It  seems  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangement,  and  that  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  two  great  national  parties  in  the 
Assembly  nearly  corresponds  to  their  respective  numbers  in 


the  State.  The  restrictive  vote,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
has  been  for  some  years  applied  to  English  three-cornered 
constituencies,  in  which  each  elector  has  two  votes  when 
three  members  are  to  be  returned.  The  defects  of  the  scheme 
consist  in  the  invidious  position  of  the  member  who  repre- 
sents the  minority,  and  in  the  probable  loss  of  the  seat  by 
his  party  in  the  case  of  a  separate  vacancy.  On  the  ether 
hand,  the  operation  of  the  restrictive  vote  has  been  gene- 
rally satisfactory.  In  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  the 
majority  is  large  enough  to  return  all  three  members.  The 
other  three-cornered  counties  and  towns  approach  to  a 
fair  proportional  representation,  except  where  an  occasional 
by-election  has  temporarily  deranged  the  equilibrium. 

Extreme  democratic  politicians  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  why  their  preposterous  claim  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  power  should  be  in  any  way  checked.  Mr. 
Bright,  though  he  is  no  longer  in  the  front  rank  of  the  revo- 
lutionary phalanx,  is  in  no  degree  reconciled  to  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  twenty  thousand  Manchester  Conserva- 
tives return  a  Conservative  member.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  protest  with 
sincere  indignation  against  a  partial  apostasy  from  the  super- 
stitious faith  in  majorities.  They  are  perhaps  more  consistent 
than  those  of  their  Liberal  allies,  who  shrink  from  ex- 
tending the  Birmingham  interdict  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Their  devotion  to  their  principles  is  the  more  courageous 
because  the  absolute  supremacy  of  numbers  would  at  present 
exclude  from  Parliamentary  representation  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  forming  the  whole  of  the  loyal  popu- 
lation. Mr.  John  Morley,  an  Englishman,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  scholar,  proposes,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  new 
Jacobin  creed,  to  eliminate  the  members  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  who,  having  the  most  independent  and  intelligent 
constituency,  happen  to  be  at  present  beyond  comparison  the 
ablest  of  all  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
although  he  has  never  publicly  pledged  himself  on  the 
question,  is  believed  to  incline  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
to  the  democratic  interest.  He  may  perhaps  have  been 
surprised  by  the  announcement  of  the  different  opinions  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  his  followers.  Some  weeks 
since  Sir  John  Lubbock  published  a  list  of  ninety  Liberal 
members  who  are  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of  pro- 
portionate representation.  It  is  probable  that  the  list, 
which  did  not  include  the  names  of  Mr.  Forster,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  or  Mr.  Courtney,  may  have  been  by  this'  time 
enlarged.  The  Association  or  Committee,  consisting  of 
members  of  both  parties,  is  not  at  present  committed  to 
any  single  scheme ;  but  probably  most  of  its  members  will 
ultimately  adhere  to  the  plan  which  is  preferred  by  the 
Chairman,  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

The  project  is  a  modification  of  Mr.  Hare's  famous  pro- 
posal.   It  is  so  far  simplified  by  restriction  to  single  constitu- 
encies that  it  becomes  partially  intelligible  to  obtuse  intellects 
which  have  long  striven  in  vain  to  solve  the  original  conun- 
drum.   Mr.  Bompas,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  and  perhaps 
other  spirited  inquirers,  have  proved  by  an  experimental 
test  the  practicability  of  the  novel  method.  In  an  imaginary 
election  held  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  20,000  votes  were 
counted,  according  to  the  proposed  scheme,  in  three  or  four 
hours,  without,  as  the  promoters  assert,  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  excepting  arithmetical  or  clerical  errors.  According 
to  the  plan,  each  elector,  having  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  vacancies  to  fill,  may  number  his  ballot-papers  in  the 
order  of  his  preference  for  the  several  candidates  whom 
he  supports.    If  there  are  four  seats  to  be  filled,  any  can- 
didate who  has  obtained  more  than  a  fourth  of  the"  votes 
must  evidently  be  elected.    Any  surplus  votes  which  he 
may  have  received  are  then  assigned  to  the  candidates 
who  are  designated  as  second,  third,  and  fourth,  in  the 
order  of  preference.    If  the  new  addition  gives  any  other 
candidate  a  bare  majority,  he  in  turn  is  elected,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary  till  all  the 
vacancies  are  filled.     If  no  candidate   has  "obtained  a 
majority  after  the  first  stage  of  scrutiny,  the  name  of  the 
lowest  on  the  list  is  struck  off  and  his  votes  are  distributed 
in  the  assigned  order  among  the  surviving  candidates.  A 
critic  who  calls  himself  "  An  Official  Liberal  "  objects  that 
there  is  an  element  of  chance  in  the  selection  of  the 
surplus  votes  which  are  afterwards  to  be  distributed,  but  he 
may  perhaps  have  failed  in  his  interpretation  of  a  system 
which  retains  some  of  the  elements  of  a  puzzle.    It  is 
certain  by  that  in  one  way,  if  not  in  another,  a  plan  of 
proportional  representation  may  be  devised. 

The  weak  point  of  proportional  representation  is  its  pro- 
bable inability  to  defend  itself  against  future  attack.  The 
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democratic  faction,  flushed  with  a  long  succession  of  vic- 
tories, would,  after  the  fall  of  the  existing  Constitution,  be 
at  liberty  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  on  the  ideal  consum- 
mation of  political  injustice.  It  is  indeed  possible,  if  it  could 
prolong  its  existence  for  one  or  two  generations,  that  pro- 
portional representation  might  be  generally  understood,  and 
that  it  might  as  a  consequence  gradually  approve  itself  to 
popular  judgment ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  would  encounter 
a  storm  of  obloquy,  as  a  machinery  deliberately  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  popular  will.    The  rights 
of  the  Parliamentary  minority  would,  like  the  property  and 
the  freedom  of  it*  constituents,  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pitiless  and  irresistible  majority.    Such  politicians  as  Mr. 
Morley  would  then  as  now  demand  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gibsons  and  the  Plunkets  who  might  have  found  admis- 
sion to  the  House  under  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  fran- 
chise.   The  defeat  of  the  provisions  which  seem  necessary 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  his  associates  might  perhaps 
take  an  insidious  form.    It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
although  the  London  Municipal  Bill  leaves  the  School 
Board  for  the  moment  untouched,  its  promoters  make  no 
secret  of  their  intention  to  transfer  the  control  of  education 
to  the  new  Corporation.    The  result  would  be  the  tacit 
substitution  of  election  by  majorities  for  the  cumulative 
vote.  The  probable  change  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  is  one  of  the  few  weighty 
supporters  of  the  wanton  municipal  revolution.    A  similar 
usurpation  of  the  rights  at  present  enjoyed  by  minorities 
will  be  effected  by  the  creation  of  District  Councils  pro- 
ceeding from  uniform  suffrage. 
_  After  all,  the  boasted  sanctity  of  government  bv  majori- 
ties is  often  used  to  consecrate  the  selfish  proceedings  of  a 
limited  faction.    The  Caucus,  both  in  its  English  and  in  its 
American  sense,  represents  only  the  majority  of  a  majority 
and  not  a  majority  of  the  whole  community.    It  may  well 
happen  that  the  decision  of  a  primary  Assembly,  or  of 
a  Five  Hundred  or  Eight  Hundred,  is  carried  on  a  narrow 
division.    In  such  a  case  the  defeated  section,  combined 
With  the  opposite  party,  may  perhaps  form  a  large  majority 
of  the  whole  population  ;  but  all  the  members  have  pledged 
themselves  to  obey  the  Caucus,  and  consequently  a  mere 
traction  may  in  certain  cases  exercise  unrestricted  power; 
It  is  in  the  anticipation  of  such  contingencies  that  Mi- 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  adroitly  allow  every 
man  who  may  call  himself  a  Liberal  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  the  governing  body.  Moderate  and  conscientious 
.Liberals,  when  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  tolerant 
arrangement,    find   themselves    committed  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Radical  Caucus.    The  dominant  party,  bavin- 
disarmed  or  suppressed  internal  dissentients,  is  in  a  position 
to   overbear  all  outside  resistance.    The  transfer  to  one 
factious  organization  of  the  contests  which  formerly  divided 
the  Legislature  or  the  general  community  is  the  most  per- 
nicious result  of  the  hateful  system  which  has  its  centre  at 
Birmingham. 


conspirators  story  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  case,  and 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  «  startling  revelations " 
promised  when  Daly  is  brought  up  for  examination  will 
include  anything  wholly  new.    There  is  the  usual  Irish- 
American  and  the  familar  house  of  call.    The  conspirators 
wander  about  for  months,  doing  nothing  except  spend  the 
money  of  their  dupes,  chiefly  in  public-houses.   At  last  they 
prepare  to  set  about  some  clumsy  scheme  of  mischief  After 
the  explosions  in  the  Underground  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  the  timely  capture  of  Daly  is  also  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things;    but  his  abject   panic   when   he  was 
arrested  with  his  coat-pockets  full  of  the  proofs  of  guilt 
is   quite   in   character.     So   is   the   crestfallen  appear- 
ance of  Fitzgerald,  when  he  learnt  by  experience  that 
there  is   danger  in  being  too  busy.     The  police  may, 
as  m  the  case  of  Gallagher,  fail  to  prove  any  direct 
connexion   between   the   prisoners  and  the   recent  out- 
rages ;   but  it  will  always  be  something  to  have  caught 
a  would-be  criminal  who  was  even  only  trying  to  repeat 
them.    Judging   by  a   uniform  experience,   we  may  feel 
some  hope  of  learning  something  about  the  dynamiters 
J?u    ,Pland  b)'  the  confession  of  either  Daly  or  Egan. 
The  distance  between  the  Irish  conspirator  and  the  Irish 
informer  is  short  indeed.  Fitzgerald's  case  stands  by  itself. 
As  a  native  of  Tubercurry,  the  fellow-townsman  and  agent  of 
the  Mr.  P.  J .  Sheridan  whom  Ministers  knew  of  and  were 
ready  to  trust,  his  field  of  action  has  been  in  the  mother- 
country  of  cowardly  murder  and  skulking  outrage.  Either 
his  ill-luck  or  his  appearance  in  the  congenial  character  of 
double-traitor  may  serve  to  show  the  agents  of  the  Land 
League  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  since  the  punishment  of 
the  worst  among  them  is  no  sign  that  the  danger  has  blown 
over. 


THE  DYNAMITE  INQUIRIES. 

A  V^ER  ^  interval  lonS  enough  to  justify  the  fear  that 
the  authors  of  the  dynamite  outrages  were  to  succeed 
m  escaping,  something  has  at  last  been  done.     One  or 
other  of  the  police  forces  of  the  country  has  succeeded 
in  laying  hands  on  a  few  of  the  conspirators.    It  is  earlv 
as  yet  to  decide  on  the  importance  of  the  capture.  Accord- 
ing to  what  is  m  the  main  the  very  wholesome  practice  in 
this  country,  we  are  not  even  justified  in  deciding  as  yet 
that  Fitzgerald,  Daly,  and  Egan  are  really  guilty  of  the 
offences  charged  against  them.    In  the  face,  however,  of  the 
evidence  already  pubhshed,  there  would  be  a  certain  affecta- 
tion in  expressing  a  doubt  of  their  character.    We  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  connected  in  some 
way,  criminal  or  not,  with  the  Irish  secret  societies.  Whether 
they  have  been  working  together  or  independently  is  a  minor 
matter     The  police  of  the  provinces/whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  unearthing  the  prisoners,  have  set  a  good  example 
of  prudence  to  the  force  of  the  capital.    Thef  went  about 
their  work  quietly,  and  have  been,  as  the  reporters  com- 
plain, very  reticent  about  the  whole  business.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press,  it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  have  been 
reduced  to  repeating  the  indiscretions  of  solicitors  and  the 
tittle-tattle  of  the  streets.    That  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 
Enough  has  been  told  to  show  that  the  captures  have  not 
been  made  at  random,  which  is  all  that  anybody  is  as  yet 
entitled  to  know.    All  the  familiar  details  of  the  Irish 


As  the  trials  of  the  prisoners  go  on,  it  will  probably 
be  discovered  whether,  supposing  them  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  they  are  really  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  permanent  Irish  and  Irish-American  consiiiracy  or 
whether  they  are  only  humble  instruments.     It  is  only 
too  likely  to  be  proved  that  they  are  the  latter.  The 
Iynans,  Sheridans,  and  O'Donovan  Rossas,  who  pull  the 
strings,  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  Thev 
stay  at  New  York  or  Paris,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
Irish  heros  favourite  occupations  of  collecting  and  spending 
subscriptions.    It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  recognize  the 
tact  that  these  organizers  of  what  would  be  a  rebellion  or 
attempt  at  one,  if  the  necessary  courage  were  not  wholly 
wanting,  have  their  headquarters  in  America,  and  quite 
another  to  make  the  querulous  appeals  now  goin-  Up  from 
a  section  of  the  English  press  for  the  help  of  the  United 
btates      Nothing  can  be   more   natural  than  the  wish 
generally  felt  here  to  see  the  agitators  crushed,  but  it  shows 
a  certain  want  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  American 
Government  is  likely  to  undertake  the  task.    To  make  the 
proposal  would  indeed  be  simply  asking  it  to  do  what 
we  have  steadily  refused  to  do  ourselves.    Mazzini,  who 
defended  political  assassination  as  heartily  as  any  Irish- 
man, and  who  did  his  best  to  practise  it,  was  sheltered 
here  for  years,  although  he  was  well  known  to  be  con- 
tinually engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  rebellions  in 
the  dominions  of  Austria.    The  discovery  that  his  letters 
were  being  tampered  with  in  the  English  Post  Office  brought 
great  odium  on  the  Minister  who  was  responsible  for  this 
measure  of  police.    Herzen  was  allowed  to  publish  his  in- 
flammatory Kohkol  in  London,  and  no  request  for  its  sup- 
pression would  have  been  listened  to  for  a  moment.    It  is 
true  that  the  Irish  agitators  have  an  audience  which  was 
wanting  to  Herzen  or  Mazzini  ;  but  that  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  and  England 
are  inhabited  by  the  same  races,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage   This  community  of  interests,  which  is  made  the 
subject  of  much  sentimental  eloquence,  has  its  natural 
inconveniences.     It  is  also  true  that  the  Irish-American 
press  and  its  readers  are  violent  and  foul-mouthed  to  an 
unheard-of  degree;  but,  considering  the  tone  of  political 
discussion  in  the  United  States,  they  doubtless  do  not 
seem  so  very  extravagant  after  all.     Before  the  Federal 
Government  can  act,  it  must  be  shown  that  some  of  these 
agitators  have  committed  some  offence,  and  have  -one 
beyond  general  incentives  to  crime.     Apparently  that 
evidence  Ls  never  been  forthcoming.   From^what  we' know 
at  present,  the  dynamite  used  in  the  recent  outrages  was 
obtained  m  France.    If  the  French  Government °canm  t 

££H  isTrf  refl^eeS,from  Selves  with 

arms,  it  is  futile,  or  nearly  so,  to  ask  that  service  from  the 
American  authorities.    They  have  no  such  force  at  their 
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disposal  as  the  ubiquitous  French  police.  All  States  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  a  control  on  refugees,  unless  at  the  cost  of 
the  loss  of  dignity  entailed  by  acting  as  the  mere  agents  of 
a  foreign  Government.  The  Russian  Nihilists  have  their 
headquarters  at  Zurich,  and  they  have  at  different  times 
carried  on  an  agitation  against  the  Russian  Government, 
which  was  not  the  less  dangerous  because  it  was  very  quiet, 
in  London  itself. 

"We  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  vigilance 
and  intelligence  of  our  own  police.  No  Government  or 
Legislature  can  help  us  effectually  except  our  own.  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  they  will  prove  perfectly 
competent  to  do  the  work  if  they  are  properly  handled.  No 
difficulty — at  least  no  insuperable  difficulty — has  been 
found  in  getting  information  from  the  United  States  and 
France.  In  England  itself  the  agents  of  the  dynamite 
party  have  been  watched,  hunted  down,  and  seized  every- 
where but  in  London ;  for  the  credit  of  capturing  Gallagher's 
gang  and  Fitzgerald  belongs  mainly  to  the  police  of 
Ireland  and  the  North  of  England.  The  comparative  failure 
of  Scotland  Yard  scarcely  needs  explanation.  It  unfortu- 
nately does  not  stand  alone.  Criminals  of  all  kinds  share 
in  the  immunity  of  the  conspirators.  Every  few  months 
adds  another  to  the  already  long  list  of  undetected  crimes. 
The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  difficult  to  find, 
and  there  are  fortunately  signs  that  it  is  at  last  about 
to  be  applied.  The  theory  that  the  main  function  of 
the  police  is  to  keep  order  in  the  streets  and  regulate 
the  traffic  at  crossings,  and  that  every  duty  should  be 
done  in  the  same  open  fashion,  must  be  given  up.  Officials 
at  Scotland  Yard  must  be  made  to  understand  what  is  plain 
enough  to  the  provincial  police,  that  the  work  of  detection 
is  by  its  very  nature  secret  and  a  little  unscrupulous. 
Money  must  be  freely  spent,  and  the  men  employed  must 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  who  can  act  with  decision. 
The  criminal  must  be  treated  as  just  what  he  is,  vermin  to 
whom  no  law  need  be  allowed.  If  the  whole  police  force 
of  the  country  is  vigorously  directed,  there  need  be  no 
doubt  about  the  result.  It  would  facilitate  the  task  if  the 
various  authorities,  State  and  Federal,  in  the  United  States 
could  be  persuaded  to  help  ;  but  the  chance  that  they  will 
be  persuaded  is  so  small  that  we  shall  do  well  to  confine 
ourselves  to  trying  to  trace  a  direct  participation  in 
guilt  to  some  one  of  the  agitators  in  America.  We 
may  regret  our  failure  to  reach  the  worst  offenders,  but 
as  long  as  Irish  dupes  can  be  found  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Irish  impostors  the  inability  will  continue.  Meanwhile,  by 
sufficient  vigilance  and  energy  it  is  possible  to  make  it  so 
dangerous  for  any  man  to  take  up  the  trade  of  dynamiter 
that  dupes  will  no  longer  be  found.  When  Irishmen  have 
been  taught  by  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  (and  under 
the  pressure  of  fear  they  are  apt  scholars)  that  the  prison, 
and  possibly  the  gallows,  is  the  natural  end  of  the  active 
conspirator,  they  will  cease  from  conspiring  except  in  the 
safe  refuge  of  an  American  bar.  Then  their  heroic  chiefs 
will  be  able  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  subscriptions  instead 
of  three-fourths,  as  at  present,  on  themselves.  It  is  a  result 
which  will  be  quite  as  welcome  to  Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa 
and  his  tribe  as  to  this  country. 


EGYPT. 

npHE  silence  of  some  time  from  Khartoum  has  been 
-L  broken,  and  again  unfavourably.  Only  the  extreme 
ignorance  or  audacity  of  partisans  can  see  anything  cheer- 
ing in  General  Gordon's  own  telegram  to  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  which  says  nothing  of  the  local  situation,  and  con- 
tains only  rumours  of  matters  going  on  in  distant  parts,  as 
to  which  General  Gordon  has  no  direct  means  of  informa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  his  telegram  to  Zobeir  Pasha — 
which,  on  comparison,  will  be  found  to  have  been  despatched 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  message 
of  desertion — puts  the  English  Ministry  in  a  most  awkward 
position,  and  must  precipitate  some  attempt  to  settle  the 
question.  AVith  characteristic  astuteness,  General  Gordon 
has  perceived  that  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  grant 
him  English  troops,  which  at  first  he  did  not  ask  for,  restores 
the  carte  blanche  to  use  other  means  which,  by  their  own 
confession,  he  originally  had,  and  it  will  tax  their  ingenuity 
of  subterfuge  to  refuse  him  again  while  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility. Nor  does  Zobeiu's  own  refusal  give  them  much 
relief,  as  it  obviously  springs  from  their  own  conduct  on  a 
former  occasion.    Of  the  situation  of  Khartoum  itself  the 


telegram  of  the  Times'  Correspondent  gives  the  most  alarm- 
ing picture,  the  darkest  stroke  of  all  being  the  alleged 
want  of  ammunition  for  the  heavy  guns.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  contemplate  with  much  hope  that  retreat  on  the  Congo 
in  which  he,  speaking  evidently  General  Gordon's  thoughts, 
sees  the  only  hope  of  safety  if  England  refuses  help.  It  is 
true  that  Lupton  Bey  is  still  believed  to  hold  his  own  at 
the  half-way  house  of  the  Bahr  el  Gazal.  And  it  is  possible 
that  he  and  Gordon,  if  they  could  form  a  junction,  might 
force  their  way  through  the  Niam  Niam  to  the  Upper- 
Congo.  But,  as  matters  stand,  the  obstacles  which  are  in 
the  way  of  reaching  Berber  are  to  be  found  equally  in 
the  way  of  reaching  the  Bahr  el  Gazal.  Those  who  declare- 
that  General  Gordon  is  perfectly  safe  with  his  walls  and 
his  Krupp  guns,  forget  or  ignore  the  very  obvious  fact 
that  walls  are  only  valuable  when  there  are  men  to  man 
them,  and  guns  only  valuable  when  there  are  men  to  fire- 
them.  Short-handed  as  he  is,  nobody  supposes  but  that 
General  Gordon,  if  the  garrison  of  Khartoum  and  its  in- 
habitants remain  faithful,  can  (as  long  as  he  has  provisions 
and  ammunition)  beat  off  any  actual  assault.  But  it  is 
a  known  fact,  proved  by  lamentable  experience,  that  his 
garrison  is  anything  but  trustworthy — indeed  that  its  trust- 
worthiness is,  if  possible,  below  its  fighting  power.  As  for 
the  inhabitants,  the  enthusiasm  of  General  Gordon's  recep- 
tion is  a  favourite  theme  with  Ministerial  apologists.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  confirming  by  his  experience  what  most  men 
had  already  supposed  by  the  aid  of  their  mother  wit,  has  re- 
marked shrewdly  that  "  demonstrations  are  dearly  loved 
"  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,'  and,  he  might  have- 
added,  of  most  regions.  .  Unluckily,  you  cannot  keep  a  town 
which  is  beleaguered,  which  sees  its  trade  paralysed  and  its 
supplies  threatened,  and  which  every  now  and  then  enjoys  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  its  nominal  defenders  mutinying  or 
fiying  before  a  handful  of  enemies,  or  turning  their  swords- 
against  each  other,  perennially  quiet  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tions. Every  one  who  allows  himself  the  use  of  his  eyes 
must  see  that  Sir  Samuel's  description  of  the  position  of 
this  envoy  of  England  as  "  a  most  dangerous  position " 
is  an  exceedingly  moderate  one.  The  only  favourable 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  that  position  is  that  it  is  not  per- 
fectly hopeless.  But  that  it  is  not  is  no  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government,  who,  according  to  the  only  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  their  own  statements,  sent  General 
Gordon  out  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  blunders ; 
and,  the  diversion  having  apparently  succeeded  to  their 
satisfaction,  decline  to  trouble  themselves  any  more  as  to 
what  he  does,  how  he  comes  home,  or  whether  he  comes 
home  at  all.  At  present  the  Khartoum  part  of  their 
lightning-conductor  policy  has  not  cost  any  English  lives,  as 
the  Souakim  part  did ;  and  the  philosophic  spirit  with 
which  Ministers  regard  the  matter  mav  possibly  prompt 
them  to  point  out  some  day  that  there  are,  in  any  case,  oniy 
three  English  lives  to  be  lost. 

It  was  unfortunate,  though  not  perhaps  unnatural,  that 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  noteworthy  letter  to  the  Times, 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  preface  a  very 
forcible  exposm-e  of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  Egypt  with  some  literary  expatiations,  not 
perhaps  quite  so  forcible.  Rhetoric  and  irony  in  poli- 
tical matters  are  weapons  which  require  to  be  of  excel- 
lent temper  and  excellently  used  to  be  effective.  Plain 
statement  of  tact  rarely  misses  its  mark.  In  Sir  Samuel's 
statements  of  fact,  when  he  came  to  them,  there  is  nothing 
that  the  most  audacious  and  ingenious  supporter  of  the 
Government  can  hope  to  disprove,  and  his  summing  up  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Egypt  could  hardly  be  bettered.  "  The 
"  country  is  bankrupt ;  brigandage,  formerly  unknown,  is 
"  rampant  even  in  the  Delta  ;  the  Soudan  is  in  a  blaze  of 
"  insurrection,  and  General  Gordon  is  in  a  most  dangerous 
"  position."  Add,  as  Sir  Samuel  Baker  might  have  added, 
that  the  whole  administrative  machinery  is  in  a  state  of 
dislocation  ;  that  thousands  of  English,  Egyptian,  and  Arab 
lives  have  been  lost  to  no  purpose  whatever;  and  that 
almost  every  device  of  reform  set  on  foot  has  proved  to 
be  a  ludicrous,  if  not  disgraceful,  failure ;  and  a  faithful 
picture  in  generals  will  be  obtained  of  the  results  of 
eighteen  months'  unchecked  English  domination  over  the 
most  manageable  and  accessible  of  Oriental  countries.  In 
one  sense  the  bankruptcy  of  Egypt  is  a  more  important 
matter  than  the  collapse  of  her  administrative  arrange- 
ments, and  in  another  a  less  important.  Bankrupt,  of 
course,  in  the  familiar  sense  of  not  being  able  to  point  to 
assets  sufficient  to  cover  debts,  she  is  not ;  but  bankrupt, 
in  the  strict  commercial  and  legal  sense  of  not  posses.-ing 
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immediately  available  assets  for  that  purpose,  she  is.  Egypt 
could  be  made  solvent  and  put  in  the  way  of  a  financial 
existence  not  more  encumbered  than  is  the  wont  of  civilized 
nations  in  a  very  short  time.    But  it  is  suspected,  if  not 
known,  that  at  least  one  European  Power,  and  probably 
more  than  one,  would  gladly  use  this  financial  distress 
at  once  as  a  cause  of  complaint  against  English  predomi- 
nance, and  as  a  means  of  preventing  England  from  making 
that  predominance  more  real.    There  is  much  reason  for 
the  view  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  extraordinary  outburst  of 
rage  on  a  certain  Thursday  night  was  only  in  part  affected, 
and  that  it  was  in  part  due  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Government  have  found,  or  rather  placed,  themselves  in 
regard  to  this  question.    These  difficulties  are  undoubtedly 
serious,  and  the  rumour  that  England  has  proposed  to  the 
Powers  the  reduction  of  General  Wood's  mock  army  as  a 
way  out  of  them  is  absurd.    That  forlorn  force  is  the 
creature  of  England,  and  England  has  no  need  to  ask  any 
one's  leave  to  disband  it.    In  itself  the  step  would  no  doubt 
be  a  wise  one,  but  as  a  stipendiary  force  of  some  sort, 
either  English  or  Turkish,  would  become  necessary,  the 
gain  to  the  Egyptian  exchequer,  though  sensible,  would 
not  be  absolute.    The  arrangement  of  the  Civil  Service  on 
a  more  economical  and  reasonable  footing,  and  the  better 
administration  of  the  public  estates,  would  be  much  more 
effective.    Most  effective  of  all,  no  doubt,  would  be  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  taxation,  and  the  removal  of  the 
inability  of  Egypt  to  deal  with  foreign  creditors  and  foreign 
residents  in  a  manner  consulting  at  once  equity  and  reason. 
But  here's  the  rub,  and  here  it  is  that  the  European  Powers 
may  make  themselves  obstructive. 

This  having  been  clear  from  the  beginning,  the  fault 
of  the  English  Government  in  mismanaging  the  administra- 
tion proper  as  distinguished  from  the  finances  is  all  the 
more  flagrant  and  intolerable.    They  might,  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  have  relieved  the  burdens  of  Egypt  in  many  ways, 
and  particularly  in  dismissing  the  useless  European  func- 
tionaries who  get  in  each  other's  way  and  hinder  reform. 
They  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  intro- 
duced a  fresh  swarm  of  foreign  judges  and  so  forth— very 
excellent  persons,  no  doubt,  but,  as  Cowper's  farmer  re- 
marked of  his  rector's  doctrine,  "plaguy  dear,"  and  not 
always,  it  would  seem,  very  effective.   They  have  acquiesced 
in  the  saddling  of  the  country  with  an  enormous  compensa- 
tion debt  to  the  losers  by  those  Alexandrian  disturbances 
which,   if  it  had  not  been  for  the  irresolution  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  bimself  and  his  colleagues,  would  never  have 
occurred.    Their  management  of  the  Soudan  business  has 
brought  upon  Egypt  the  maximum  of  expense  with  the 
minimum  of  useful  or  profitable  result.    And  they  have 
followed  the  famous  example  of  General  Haynau  in  sending 
into  the  luckless  country  the  bill  for  the  expenses  of  its  own 
punishment.    This  is  how  a  faithful  account  of  the  steward- 
ship of  the  English  Government  in  Egypt  for  the  last  two 
years  would  run,  and  if  any  one  thinks  it  an  account  credit- 
able to  the  stewards,  he  is  very  welcome  to  his  opinion  but 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  it  shared  by  honest  men  and  im- 
partial politicians.    That  the  stewards  themselves  are  con- 
scious of  the  difficulty  of  passing  their  accounts  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  passages  touching  on  Egypt  in  Sir  William 
Harcourts  Derby  speech.     Not  one  of  Sir  William's 
bearers  or  readers  who  is  a  man  of  sense  really  thought  or 
thinks  that,  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  Cyprus  and 
put  it  into  a  condition  of  order  and  good  government,  Mi- 
Gladstone  was  fatally  obliged  to  take  Egypt  and  put  it 
into  a  condition  of  anarchy.    Yet  this,  and  this  only,  is 
what  Sir  William  Harcourt's  defence  of  the  past  comes 
to,  while  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  offer  for  the  future 
On  the  other  side,  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  has  laid 
down  not  too  soon  by  any  means,  but  clearly  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  finally  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Egyptian 
matter.    That  policy  can  be  briefly  put ;  it  comes  to  this— 
u    ^ptJS  U-nder  °Ur  g°ve™ment,  and  we  must  govern 
it.     That  is  exactly  what  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  do.  They  will  do  spasmodic- 
ally things  which  are  outrageous  and  unintelligible  except 
as  acts  of  government,  such  as  the  deposition  of  Cherif  the 
episodic  and  now  totally  unintelligible  freak  of  the  Soua'kim 
expedition,  the  mission  of  General  Gordon,  and  so  forth 
But  they  do  these  apparently  as  a  practical  joker  who  had 
got  possession  of  an  office  for  a  day  might  do  them,  without 
any  definite  plan,  any  intention  of  following  them  up,  or 
any  notion  of  a  coherent  policy  to  connect  and  justify  them 
Such  a  policy  Lord  Salisbury  announced  in  the  brief  de- 


mand that  Egypt  shall  be  "  governed,"  and  it  is  the  business 
of  Englishmen  to  insist  that,  if  the  present  Ministry  will 
not  govern  it,  they  shall  make  room  for  better  men  who  will. 


THE  EDINBURGH  TERCENTENARY. 

EDINBURGH  is  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  her 
University  with  stately  and  dignified  high  jinks. 
Never  has  the  city  been  more  festive  since  the  memorable 
visit  of  George  IV.    The  Scott  centenary,  another  great 
holiday,  occurred  in  the  early  autumn,  when  no  one  was  at 
home,  and  tourists  pervaded  the  streets  in  strange  attire. 
But  the  University  has  wisely  chosen  a  moment  for  its  fete 
when  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  deserted  Edinburgh. 
In  a  month  or  so  all  the  Edinburgh  world  will  have 
moved  into  the  country.    All  the  windows  will  present 
a   barren   array  of  brown   shutters,   with  placards  an- 
nouncing the  proper  address  for  letters.    Grass  will  be 
growing  in  Moray  Place,  and  the  "  gites  "  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy  will  pitch  wickets  in  Queen  Street.  But 
for  the  moment  all  Edinburgh  people  are  in  Edinburgh, 
and  a  capital  time  they  are  having.    The  town  is  not  often 
visited  by  many  illustrious  strangers  at  the  same  moment, 
though  a  rhetorical  celebrity  from  town  occasionally  appears 
and  lectures  at  the  Philosophical  Institution.    At  other 
seasons  Edinburgh  has  to  depend  on  her  own  wit,  jocular 
law-lords,  and  advocates  who  happen  to  sing.    Now  her 
streets  are  lively  with  Dutch  professors,  whose  names  may 
not  be  exactly  familiar,  but  who  are,  doubtless,  men  of 
European  reputation.    By  the  way,  if  ever  a  person  con- 
nected with  science  or  letters  is  quite  unheard  of  at  home, 
he  always  has  "  a  European  reputation,"  or  so  his  friends 
declare.    Edinburgh  is  now  basking  (in  spite  of  the  east 
wind)  in  the  presence  of  M.  d'Abbadie,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  the  rjeodesie  of  Upper  Ethiopia.   The  poet  Nicolaas 
Beets  is  also  there,  the  bright  lyrist  who  wrote  "Guy  de 
"  Vlaming,"  and  in  maturer  years  a  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Mr. 
Browning's  genial  presence  is  seldom  wanting  at  a  feast, 
and  he,  too,  is  helping  the  Edinburgh  people  to  maiie 
holiday.    M.  Caro  is  another  of  the  celebrities ;  M.  Caro, 
the  lecturer  most  beloved  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
womanhood.    Eclipsing  poets  and  economists  in  fame  comes 
M.  de  Lesseps,  still  eager  to  polish  off  Isthmuses  in  his 
eightieth  year.    Men  of  science  and  archaaologists,  as  MM. 
Pasteur  and  Perrot   and  Virchow,  and  the  Master  of 
Balliol,  are  all  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  University. 
No  wonder  that  the  Scotsman  drops  into  poetry,  though 
the  Doric  strain  is  not  kept  up  with  much  consistency  :— 

Our  northern  air  is  hard  and  snel!, 

Our  northern  braes  are  bare  ; 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Scot  knows  well 
The  wondrous  power  of  "  lear." 

"  Lear  "  is  "  lore,"  no  doubt,  but  why  does  the  minstrel  say 
"knows"  when  he  means  "kens"?  He  goes  on,  in  a 
Republican  spirit : — 

When  the  fair  Halls  of  Holyrood 

Were  changed  for  proud  St.  James, 
Our  last  King  left  a  nobler  good 
Than  springs  from  Royal  names. 

"St.  James"  doubtless  means  "St.  James's,"  but  one 
cannot  write  about  "Royal  names's "  (except  in  a  Bab 
ballad),  and  the  poet  has  chosen  dignity  at  the  risk  of  bein^ 
obscure.  We  feel  inclined  to  add  a  verse  to  this  lay ;  a 
laurel  from  a  Southern  chaplet  among  the  spikes  of  the 
Northern  Thistle  :— 

Ah,  still  historic  shadows  cling 

About  the  haunted  place 
Where  Blackie  oft  wa<  asked  to  sing, 
Where  Brodie  stole  the  Mace. 

To  desert  poetry,  into  which  we  have  only  been  tempted 
by  the  siren  strains  of  the  Scotsman,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  no  University  in  Europe  could  have  set  before 
her  guests  a  more  splendid  and  varied  entertainment  than 
the  old  Town's  College  of  Edinburgh.  When  University 
College  celebrated  her  thousand  years  of  fancied  existence 
she  did  not  collect  nearly  so  distinguished  a  gathering 
perhaps  because  people  were  shy  of  King  Alfred,  in  whose 
claims  to  be  the  founder  even  the  Times  has  ceased  to 
believe  _  The  ancient  town  of  Edinburgh  is  the  very  place 
for  an  historical  solemnity.  The  affair  opened  with  an  im- 
pressive service  in  the  grey  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles's 
a  place  crowded  with  memories  of  the  feudal  revenues 
and  theological  jars  of  Scotland.  Here  is  an  expiatory 
chapel  to  atone  for  the  starving  of  Rothsay,  here  Jenny 
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Geddes  threw  the  historical  stool  and  expressed  a  Presby- 
terian contempt  of  Collects.  The  change  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  modern  Scotland  was  attested  by  an 
amateur  performance  by  students  and  lady  amateurs  in  the 
Theatre.  What  would  the  Presbyterian  fathers,  not,  per- 
haps, of  Bollock's  time,  but  of  the  dour  later  Puritanism, 
have  said  to  this  promiscuous  play-acting  %  With  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  the  undergraduates  abstained  from 
] (laying  in  a  tongue  only  understood  of  Mr.  Browninc:,  the 
Master  of  Bailiol,  and  a  few  Professors.  They  did  not  act 
SornocLES  or  AiusTor-riANES,  but  the  Kiwj  o'  Scots,  by  the 
late  Andrew  Hai.liday,  an  opportune  adaptation,  we  pre- 
sume, of  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  From  sport  to  sport  the 
visitors  were  hurried,  from  King  James  to  an  admirable 
organ  recital  by  Sir  Herbert  Oakley.  Then  came  an 
Academic  evening  party  in  the  Library,  and,  last,  a  students' 
ball.  The  students'  torchlight  procession,  winding  through 
the  most  picturesque  sights  in  Europe,  was  a  sight  only  to 
be  rivalled  by  German  Universities.  Perhaps  the  chief 
practical  result  of  the  festival  will  be  to  increase  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  students,  and  to  encourage  that  pride  in 
their  own  University  which  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Scotch 
academic  life  are  apt  to  leave  dormant. 


FRENCH  POLITICS. 


AFTER  a  dull  interval  of  attention  to  the  practical 
business  of  administration  French  politicians  are 
about  to  have  another  chance  of  recasting  their  national 
government.  The  Revision  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  an 
early  period,  and  then  minor  questions  will  be  thrust  aside 
while  it  is  being  decided  how  to  make  the  Senate  still  more 
pliant,  and  how  to  get  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  can  be 
kept  in  some  sort  of  discipline.  In  the  meantime  those 
Frenchmen  who  are  professionally  bound  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  politics  are  mainly  employed  in  watching  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Radicals  to  bring  about  a  useful 
disturbance.  One  such  effort  has  been  made  at  Avignon. 
The  very  ordinary  trade  dispute  which  has  been  dragging 
itself  along  in  that  district  for  some  time  was  too  tempting 
an  opportunity  to  be  missed  by  the  anarchists.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  turn  a  strike  for  higher  wages  into  a 
little  social  war.  The  humbler  agents  of  the  party  have 
stirred  up  mischief  on  the  spot,  and  M.  Clf.menceau  has 
done  his  part'  by  patronizing  them  from  Paris  and  coming 
forward  with  an  offer  to  save  society  if  it  is  handed  over  to 
the  Badicals.  Society  has  got  out  of  the  difficulty  with  the 
more  practical  help  of  soldiers  and  gendarmes,  and  the 
strike  will  end  as  usual  in  the  surrender  of  the  workmen. 
Those  of  them  who  have  not  found  their  way  into  prison 
will  return  to  their  work  poorer  men  than  they  left  it. 
The  Chambers  have  been  engaged  in  the  apparently  hopeless 
task  of  supplying  Paris  with  a  municipality  which  will 
not  devote  itself  mainly  to  worrying  the  Prefect  of  Police 
and  insulting  the  priests.  The  plan  proposed  did  not 
look  very  hopeful.  The  Chamber  has  no  love  of  scrutin 
de  liste  for  itself ;  but  it  was  inclined  to  try  whether  that 
method  of  election  might  not  result  in  filling  the  Town 
Council  with  members  who  had  some  manners  and  some 
sense  of  dignity.  It  seemed  too  dangerous  to  give  every 
voter  a,  vote  for  all  the  eighty  Town  Councilmen.  There 
seemed  a  prospect  that,  if  all  Paris  was  allowed  to  act 
together  in  this  way,  the  elections  would  become  purely 
political.  By  way  of  compromise  between  a  plan  which 
threatened  to  establish  a  rival  Parliament  in  Paris  and  the 
present  system,  which  has  certainly  failed  to  supply  a  satis- 
factory governing  body,  the  Chamber  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  dividing  the  capital  into  four  districts,  each  to  be  repre- 
sented by  twenty  Councilmen  elected  by  scrutin  de  lisle. 
The  Senate  had  probably  no  great  confidence  in  any  plan 
!'ir  improving  the  quality  of  the  Town  Council,  and  it  has 
a,  lively  dislike  of  scrutin  de  liste.  Accordingly,  it  amended 
the  Bill,  and  with  unheard-of  firmness  stuck  to  its  amend- 
ments. The  Senate  wished  to  see  Paris  divided  into  twenty 
districts,  each  electing  four  members.  To  this  the  deputies 
refused  to  listen,  and  so  the  municipality  remains  where  it 
was  for  tin.  pre  sent.  The  voters  are  to  have  no  immediate 
chance  of  showing  whether  the  dignity  of  choosing  a  name 
Jrom  a  H-'  „f  twenty,  instead  of  voting  for  one  candidate, 
would  have  the  happy  effect  of  making  them  more  careful 
as  to  t  ho  character  of  their  representatives.  The  Parisian 
Kadu»Js  have  another  excuse  for  clamouring  for  the  revision 
ot  a  Constitution  under  which  a  Senate  can  have  an  opinion 


of  its  own,  and  the  whole  question  is  postponed  till  the 
great  Rill  comes  on. 

It  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  thought  necessary 
by  any  of  the  politicians  who  will  have  to  do  the  work  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  what  is  to  be  revised  or  why. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  wishes  and  very  little  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Radicals.  From  their  point  of  view  any 
form  of  government  which  supplies  the  means  of  putting  a 
check  on  the  noisy  part  of  the  town  population  deserves 
instant  destruction,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they 
should  try  to  upset  it.  The  readiness  of  M.  Ferry  to  keep 
them  is  less  easy  to  understand,  and  he  shoe's  no  disposi- 
tion to  give  any  explanation.  An  admirable  opportunity 
has  just  been  afforded  him,  and  he  has  deliberately  let  it 
slip.  The  statue  which  is  the  recognised  due  of  every 
Frenchman  of  mark  has  been  erected  to  Gambetta  at  his 
native  town.  The  unveiling  of  this  work  of  art  has  been 
made  the  occasion  for  the  usual  speechifying.  Celebrities 
both  local  and  national  have  collected.  They  have  sung  the 
praises  of  the  deceased  statesman  as  sincerely  as  they  could. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose  silence  on  a  fiery- 
poet  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  f  ,erve  a  judicious 
silence  on  the  one  part  of  Gambetta's  hopes  and  plans 
which  was  generally  known  or  intelligible.  Frenchmen 
may  dream  about  the  revenge,  but  they  wisely  consider  that 
it  is  nearly  as  dangerous  to  talk  about  as  to  try.  The 
muzzling  of  M.  Deroulede  is  by  far  the  most  character- 
istic thing  about  the  whole  ceremony.  When  the  various 
speakers  dwelt  on  the  blank  Gambetta's  death  had  left  in 
French  politics,  they  can  scarcely  have  been  conscious 
of  the  undesigned  proof  that  was  being  given  of  its 
existence.  He  at  least  was  never  afraid  of  telling  the 
world  that  he  was  working  for  the  clay  when  France  should 
piny  Germany  a  return  match  for  the  war  of  1870.  His 
frankness  on  that  subject  atoned  for  the  general  vague- 
ness of  his  ideas  on  questions  of  internal  politics;  and, 
however  dangerous  it  might  have  proved  to  his  country, 
it  served  his  popularity  well.  The  politician  who  has 
stepped  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  Gambetta,  chiefly 
because  there  was  no  one  else  at  hand,  finds  it  prudent  to 
choose  another  stock  subject  for  his  eloquence.  M.  Ferry 
escapes  from  the  difficulty  of  explaining  what  it  is  he  means 
to  do,  or  of  proving  that  anything  need  be  done,  by  peri- 
odical declamations  against  the  anarchists.  At  Cahors  and 
on  his  way  home  by  Perigueux  he  has  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech  at  Havre  a  year  ago.  Nothing  can  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  spirited  tone  of  M.  Ferry's 
harangues  on  these  occasions ;  but  Frenchmen  who  do  not 
want  to  hand  themselves  over  to  M.  Clgmenceau  may 
reasonably  be  anxious  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  conduct 
the  war  proclaimed  with  such  strenuous  blowing  of  the 
trumpet.  The  answer  to  that  question  would  be  awkward 
to  give.  M.  Ferry  must  have  reasoned  very  differently 
froin  other  French  Premiers  if  he  has  not  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  some  means  must  be  provided  for  supplying 
him  with  an  obedient  majority.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  scrutin  de  liste  is  the  one  way  of  supplying 
this  desired  instrument  of  government  which  every  French- 
man condemns  when  he  is  in  opposition,  and  schemes  to 
get  when  he  is  in  power'.  Scrutin  de  liste  can  only  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
therefore  M.  Ferry,  who  opposed  the  experiment  when  it 
was  likely  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  another  man,  is  deter- 
mined to  try  it  for  himself.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  a  Chamber  very  unlike  the  present  must  be  obtained  if 
a  consistent  policy  is  to  be  obtained ;  but  a  politician  must 
have  the  confidence  of  Gambetta  himself  to  speak  plainly  on 
the  subject.  It  looks  too  like  asking  to  be  made  Dictator. 
It  was  Gambetta's  trump  card  that  he  had  proved  his  capa- 
city for  the  office,  and  he  never  scrupled  to  say  so.  M. 
Ferry  can  scarcely  show  the  same  confidence ;  and  his  only- 
resource  is  to  try  whether  he  cannot  get  the  power  of  elect- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  representatives  of  France  by  alter- 
nately making  himself  small  and  posing  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Radicals. 

The  Premier's  utterances  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy 
do  not  differ  essentially  in  character  from  his  declarations  on 
domestic  affairs.  He  holds  forth  generally  on  the  necessity 
of  being  wise  and  also  firm ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  say  as 
to  the  exact  measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  show 
wisdom  and  firmness.  With  consistent  discretion  he  avoids 
all  reference  to  the  dangerous  question  of  Egypt.  He  leaver 
it  to  be  covered  by  the  harmless  statement  that  French 
interests  must  be  defended.  The  formula  has  the  advantage 
of  stating  nothing  which  anybody  can  deny,  and  leaving 
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everybody  to  make  his  own  interpretation.     M.  Ferry 
doubtless  knows  very  well  that  the  foreign  policy  of  France 
must  be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of  a  Power  on  which 
no    man    can    calculate.      The  Tonquin    question  has 
reached   a  point  at   which   it   becomes   very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  going  to  end  or  to  grow  into  something  in- 
finitely more  serious.     The  French  officials  on  the  spot 
who  have  been  the  real  inspires  of  the  policy  all  along 
are  apparently  persuaded  that,  if  their  country  is  to  do 
something  vigorous,  it  had  better  do  it  there.  Whether 
it  will  have  to  be  done  depends  on  China,  and  what  China 
will  do  remains  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.    It  is  about  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  making  mischief  in 
Tonquin  if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  statements 
of  the  French  Government.    The  position  is  not  pleasant 
foi  China,  and  it  is  preparing  to  meet  it  with  vigour  after 
i  s  fashion.    Ministers  are  being  deposed,  generals  are  being 
dismissed,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  cutting  off  heads  So 
much  is  certain,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  it 

tT,  ,7^6^5-  !TIT  C£neSe  Go^rnment  may  be  punish- 
ing all  these  unlucky  officials  because  they  have  not  done 
enough,  and  m  order  to  make  room  for  more  energetic 
successors.  It  is,  however,  at  least  equally  likely  that  it 
is  preparing  for  a  surrender  by  the  sacrifice  of  servants 
who  are  associated  with  an  unsuccessful  policy.  Nothing 
effectual  has  yet  been  done  to  prepare  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces _  to  repel  a  French  attack,  and  so  far  M.  FerryI 
policy  in  that  region  has  been  justified.  It  may  have  been 
unwise  to  take  Tonquin,  but  it  has  unquestionably  been 
taken  and  it  is  always  there  to  show  that,  if  France  has  to 
submit  to  unpleasant  checks  elsewhere,  ts  iXests  a^ 
being  well  looked  after  by  a  wisely  patriotic  Miniltef 


LAW.  AND  LYNCHING. 

T  AST  summer  an  American  citizen  wrote  to  an  English 

bel^vnXf  Sl\gfStingthfr  unP°Pula>-  sportsman  should 
be  lynched.    It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  Whin- 

Surit  7-  em0ti° Dal'  and  °ften  an  <*»>neoUS  S 
5 A8J  ,  In  °Ur  C°Untry  We  d0  not  ^ven  lynch 

£fS^ Wh0m  ^ricans  would^er 

S  dynamite  game  WaS  afctemPted  ™  the 

States.    We  regard  our  tame  obedience  to  law  as  on  the 

Tedt'tZT  CmhZ!d  than  the  imPulsive  Amours  wh  ch 
led  to  the  Cincinnati  riots,  and  which  have  just  caused  the 
roasting  of  a  buck  negro  in  Texas.  Our  view  of  Se  case  is 
taken  by  a  writer  in  the  Century,  the  New  York  period TJ 
who  gives  some  very  curious  statistics  tending  to  show  hat 
mob  law  has  its  disadvantages.  It  may  sound  noble  to  sav 
hat  <•  every  citizen  has  in  his  valise  the  rope  of  the  ex? 
eutioner,"  and  the  remark  is  more  true  than  tW 
assigns  the  Marshal's  baton  to  e^^e^*  ^ 

JeemTn  17  ^  ^  ™»  Us  ™  "  ^y 

ueshed  Practlceits  irking  leaves  much  to  be 

The  arguments  adduced  by  the  writer  in  thp  n„„u 
prove,  gently,  that  murders  Jre      ^  5 

more  general.     The  States  are  the  most  mui'demes  „f 

avoiding  the  miS^S^  SZtEtt 
of  the  murderer's  getting  off  with  his  iiS      t  "  faV,0Ur 

bSrttVth^  The 

ell  ?  J      6  Cn,mmal  has   been  »™W  allowed  to 

■tLT  We  must  remember  that  many  murders  in 

vil  T\  6m  Westem  States  especially,are  scarce  v 
i  egarded  as  crimes  at  all.  Shooting  at  sight  hS  taken  tli 
P  ace  and  secured  the  privileges,  ofduellfng    Again  th  e 


^"canToTf0"  ?O+l0Cal  WOuld  condemn"  ^ese 

men  cannot  be  said  to  escape  through  the  venalitv  of 

C^oToff  ebVenalit^°f  jud^S>  °r  ^*«£*  of  Wer 
to?2fa$JTT?UaV  neighbo«^  bke  the  Captain  of 

Century   observes,   lynching^'  St  tucT tcour tl 
murder  bemuse  "the  mob  is  neither  judicial  no  cKl! 
rous;  the  weak  and  defenceless  are  far  more    ikelv  1 
suffer  at  its  hands  than  the  strong  and  prSperou Z  t 
sWn  by  the  fact  that  the  victim*  of  mo're  C Vf  the 
lynchmgs  reported  last  year  were   Southern  negroes" 
Lynching    is    about   as  judicial  in   America   as  Jew- 
baiting  and  Jew-murdering  in  Russia.     Other  cases  of 
lynching  find  a  better  excuse  in  the  popular  belief  that 
murderers  are  allowed  to   escape   the   gallows  unfairly. 
•  Ihe  American  Bar  is  distinguished  for  its  fertility  in  the 
invention  of  those  vicious  expedients  by  which  trials  are 
^  end essly  protracted  and  the  minds  of  jurors  are  hopelessly 
confused.     Bad  as  our  own  long  trials  are,  the  writer  in 
the  Century  can  talk  of  "the  swift,  sure,  firm  methods  of 
English  and  Continental  courts  in  dealing  with  great 
criminals.'    Certainly,  at  the  very  worst,  our  criminal 

,^^fTifrdLSgrW!ed.  bythe  s?stem^ic  corruption  of 
jurors,  which  has  been  said  (though  not  bythe  authority 
we  have  been  quoting)  to  prevail  in  the  States. 

Ihe  machinery  of  justice  is  inefficient  "—that  sentence 
alone  accounts  for  the  amazing  number  of  murders  of 
lynchmgs,  and  of  escapes  from  the  law.  But  why  is  iustice 
so  ricketty?  In  a  country  of  practically  universaVsuSage 
a  country  where  justice  is  eagerly  desired,  why  have  the 
people  to  go  into  the  streets  and  erect  barricades  and  rob 
gunsmiths  shops  to  secure  an  article  that  in  Europe  can  be 
had  for  the  asking?  What  is  the  use  of  having  vote?  V a 
people  cannot  eyen  keep  its  criminal  courts  pu?e  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  problems  which  may  be  recommended  to  people 
who  believe  in  the  panacea  of  universal  voting  ' 


SPANISH  AFFAIRS. 


OINCE   the   establishment  in  power  of  the  nresent 

oVth^Sce  SPrh  PP°litiCS  W  b6en  ~>  StaS 
on  tne  surface.    Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  is  nrobablv 

5*  he  GnUTf  °ffiCe  m  the  ^eneral  election  is  ove  ^ 
take  1~  /  w  el& mple  °f  his  Predecessors,  he  will 

take  care  to  provide  for  himself  a  sufficient  majority  in  the 
Cor  tes.  The  process  by  which  Spanish  Ministei^controi 
elections  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  foreigners  ■  but  notwith- 
standing the  ostensible  existence  of  a  popular  suffrage  it  I 
proved  by  repeated  experience  to  be  effective  and  supreme 
Sometimes  the  official  agents  have  in  their  excessive  STo 
for  mistaken  the  interest  of  their  employers  as  to Return  a 
Congress  in  which  the  minority  was  scarcely  reprinted 
but  the  present  Minister  has  sufficient  experieS  know 

pos   nt  f  a  PafaTnta^  Opposition "oilldeT 

pose  him  to  the  danger  of  palace  intrigues,  and  nossiblv 
of  popular  or  mditary  conspiracies.  Parhamktary  steength 
forms  but  an  insecure  foundation  of  political  power  whef  it 
s  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  shifted  to  the  other  side  after 
the  next  dissolution.    Another  element  of  uncertainty  2 

n  fJZi  favour6^  S^*"""  °f  Span»h  ffieS 

chief  founded  tfk*  /TAS  DEL  CaSTILL0  was  the 

cmet  louncier  of  the  revived  Bourbon  monarchy  and  hft 
was  the  early  friend  and  instructor  of  the  but 
perhaps  he  may  have  taken  too  much  on  himself  or  more 
probably  his  pupil,  with  natural  impatience  of  conTol 
wished  to  assert  his  personal  independence.  After  som  ' 
years  of  undisputed  authority,  Canovas  del  cTstillT 
though  he  still  commanded  a  steady  majority  in  the S£? 
was  suddenly  dismissed,  for  the  avowed  reason  that 
Ki^shed  to  give  the  Liberal  partyl  ST  of  office^ 

According  to  English  precedents  and  notions,  the  change 
of   Government  was   scarcely  constitutional     but  fSf 

^S^Sth6^»»? 

zTo^xir^     ■  2?  °» t  ""who,4: 

iiLFOASo  XII.  accomplished  his  main  object  bv 
mg  his  claim  to  exercise  large  political  influence  u 
appear  that  he  bears  no  ill  will  ^^^T^ 
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adviser,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Cabinet  was  appointed 
l>y  the  King  himself,  although  the  late  Minister  still  re- 
tained a  majority  in  the  Cortes.  Sehor  Canovas  del  Castillo 
lias  apparently  not  succeeded  in  detaching  any  Liberal  sec- 
tion from  the  masses  of  the  party,  and  some  Conservative 
waverers  still  prefer  the  alliance  of  his  principal  rival. 
Sefior  Sagasta  has  induced  his  followers  to  propose  as  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  representation  of  Madrid  his  late 
colleague  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de 
Armijo,  who  was  always  regarded  as  a  Conservative,  even 
after  he  joined  the  late  Coalition  Ministry.  Party  politics 
in  Spain  are  so  complicated,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  different  sections  change  so  frequently,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  whether  any  combination  is  likely  to  be 
permanent.  The  powerful  organization  of  the  Liberal  union, 
of  which  Marshal  Serrano  and  General  Lopes  Dominguez 
are  the  most  conspicuous  members,  has  not  publicly  re- 
nounced its  antagonism  to  Sehor  Sagasta.  Whether  the 
leaders  of  the  Union  will  prefer  Canovas  del  Castillo 
to  his  most  formidable  Parliamentary  competitor  is  not  at 
present  known.  A  year  ago  it  seemed  probable  that 
Marshal  Serrano  would  force  himself  or  his  followers  into 
office  by  his  paradoxical  alliance  with  the  extreme  Liberals 
and  a  section  of  the  Republicans.  Hitherto  the  Liberal 
Union  have  only  succeeded  in  driving  Sagasta  from  office. 

The  most  formidable  danger  which  threatens  the  dynastic 
and  Conservative  cause  in  Spain  arises  not  from  consti- 
tutional opposition  or  from  ordinary  political  intrigue,  but 
from  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  a  portion  of  the  army.  The 
mutinies  of  last  year  were  easily  put  down,  but  they  proved 
that  the  era  of  military  revolutions  was  not  finally  closed. 
The  plots  which  were  then  baffled  were,  perhaps,  directed 
on  the  part  of  their  local  ringleaders  against  an  unpopular 
Minister  of  War ;  but,  according  to  general  belief,  the  move- 
ment was  organized  by  the  veteran  politician  who,  during 
the  reign  of  Isabella  II.,  was  constantly  opposed  to  Sagasta. 
Sehor  Zorrilla  has,  during  his  exile,  become  a  professed 
Republican ;  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  of  disaffected  military  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  present 
Government.     It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  no  Spanish 
general  now  occupies  the  prominent  position  which  in  former 
dunes  enabled  O'Donnell,  Narvaez,  and  Prim  to  control 
in  succession  the  destinies  of  the  country.    Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  civilian  Ministers  only  held  office  by  the  permis- 
sion and  support  of  the  leader  of  the  army.  Marshal  Serrano, 
I  he  otdy  survivor  among  the  generals  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, has  probably  during  his  long  retirement  from 
affairs  lost  his  influence  in  the  army.    The  present  Prime 
Minister,  though  he  employed  General  Martinez  Campos 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  King,  relies  on  his  own 
ability  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  not  on  any  mili- 
tary alliance.    The  leader  of  the  Opposition  also  has  long 
experience  in  Parliamentary  conflict  and  in  the  management 
Of  parties.    Senor  Castelar   and  the  other  Republican 
leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Zorrilla,  although  they  pro- 
fess irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  dynasty  and  to  all  forms 
of  monarchy,  repudiate  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution 
by  force.  As  the  greatest  Parliamentary  orator  in  the  country, 
Sehor  Castelar  would  probably  be  opposed  to  military  in- 
terference in  political  struggles,  even  if  he  had  not  himself 
teen  a  victim  of  the  operation  which  in  Spain  has  received 
the  name  of  a  pronouncement.    As  the  nominal  head  of 
a  Republican  Government,  Sehor  Castelar  had  for  some 
months  exercised  a  dictatorship  with  creditable  vigour,  till 
he  unluckily  thought  fit  to  vindicate  his  personal  consistency 
by  once  more  convoking  the  Assembly.  The  Cortes,  accord- 
ing to  Spanish  custom,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
members  of  the  dominant  party.    In  a  short  time  the  mis- 
chievous folly  and  incapacity  of  the  Republican  Legislature 
became  so  flagrant  as  almost  to  justify  the  intervention  of 
the  only  remaining  authority  in  the  State.    General  Pavia, 
the  Captain-General  of  Madrid,  at  the  head  of  one  or  two 
regiments,  turned  the  Cortes  out  of  doors,  amid  almost  uni- 
versal satisfaction  ;  and  so  the  Republic  came  for  the  time 
to  an  end.    None  of  its  chiefs  were  regretted,  except 
Castelar  himself,  who,  if  he  had  helped  to  establish  a  vicious 
form  of  government,  partially  redeemed  his  character  as  a 
patriot  and  a  man  of  sense  by  converting  the  Republic 
into  a.  temporary  despotism,  administered  by  himself.  He 
has  perhaps  learned  by  experience  that  the  world  is  not 
governed  wholly  by  fine  sentiments,  even  when  they  are 
expressed  in  mellifluous  language.    At  the  same  time,  he 
probably   remembers,   not  without   resentment,  General 
Jf  avia's  vigorous  proceeding. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Spain  has  probably  been  little 


impaired  by  the  contests  for  power  which  amuse  or  excite 
professional  politicians.  The  serious  agrarian  and  com- 
munistic disturbances  in  Andalusia  seem  to  have  been 
repressed  ;  and  some  surprise  has  been  caused  by  the  late 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  aggravated  the 
sentences  passed  on  the  ringleaders.  The  only  subject  of 
Spanish  legislation  and  policy  which  is  directly  important 
to  English  interests  has  not  been  advantageously  affected 
by  the  last  Ministerial  change.  The  Commercial  Treaty 
had  unfortunately  not  been  concluded  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, though  the  terms  were  virtually  arranged.  Senor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  and  his  colleagues  decline  to  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  their  predecessors,  and  conse- 
quently England  is  still  unfairly  excluded  from  the  privi- 
leges secured  by  treaties  of  commerce  to  more  favoured 
nations.  It  is  officially  stated  that  no  negotiations  are 
at  present  proceeding  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Morier  would 
probably  profit  by  any  suitable  opportunity  of  reopening 
the  discussion.  Mr.  Childers  will  perhaps,  in  opening  his 
Budget,  find  occasion  to  explain  and  defend  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  modify  the  tariff  on  Spanish  wines  be- 
yond the  reduction  which  had  been  conceded.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Gladstone  believed  that  an  agreement  with  Spain 
was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded ;  and  equally  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  as  late  as  last  autumn.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  alcoholic  test  which  was  instituted  in  i860 
has  ever  since  been  regarded  by  Spanish  winegrowers  and 
by  their  Government  as  equivalent  to  a  differential  duty 
in  favour  of  the  light  Spanish  wines.  Some  English  experts 
think  that  the  contention  of  the  Spaniards  is  just;  but  the 
contrary  opinion  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Some  uneasiness  is  felt  in  Spain  as  to  the  possible  renewal 
of  the  chronic  disturbances  in  Cuba  which  had  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  been  repressed  by  Martinez  Campos. 
An  adventurer  who  calls  himself  General  Aguero,  having 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  American  officers 
at  Key  West,  has  landed  with  forty  or  fifty  followers  in 
Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  insurrection  against 
the  Government.  The  vessel  which  conveyed  the  expedi- 
tion has  since  been  seized  by  the  American  authorities; 
but  Aguero  and  his  band  have  hitherto  evaded  capture. 
According  to  accounts  published  by  the  Government,  the 
conspirators  are  actively  pursued  by  the  troops,  and  then' 
enterprise  will  not  become  formidable  unless  they  have  an 
understanding  with  some  considerable  body  of  malcontents  in 
the  island ;  but  the  extreme  tenacity  of  the  former  insur- 
rection naturally  suggests  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  There 
are,  probably,  abuses  enough  in  Cuba,  but  the  remedy 
is  not  to  be  found  in  military  rebellion.  In  one  im- 
portant respect  the  present  Colonial  Government  is  more 
fortunate  than  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  American  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  made  no  secret  of  their  desire 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  area  of  slavery.  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  was  Minister 
to  the  English  Court  ostentatiously  held  a  meeting  with 
some  of  his  Continental  colleagues  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  annexing  Cuba.  More  than  one 
President  recommended  in  Messages  to  Congress  the  same 
lawless  policy.  Aguero  will  assuredly  receive  neither  sup- 
port nor  encouragement  from  the  United  States,  which 
would  since  the  abolition  of  slavery  find  the  possession  of 
Cuba  a  grave  incumbrance. 


LORD  BRABAZON  ON  OPEN  SPACES. 

LORD  BRABAZON  has  written  to  the  papers  to  call 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  a  private  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  It  is  not  opposed  by  any  one.  No  blocker 
has  blocked  it.  In  fact,  it  is  received  with  the  most  perfect 
equanimity  by  the  House  and  by  the  public.  This  means 
a  strong  probability  that  no  more  will  be  heard  of  it.  Had 
Lord  Brabazon  proposed  that  all  the  dwellers  in  London 
should  be  set  by  the  ears ;  had  he  threatened  to  confiscate 
the  vested  interests  of  a  great  public  body,  or  of  a  few 
private  gentlemen ;  had  he  prepared  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  sending  English  trade  into  foreign  vessels,  and  for  hand- 
in"  over  a  monopoly  of  shipbuilding  to  the  United  States, 
he°would  at  least  have  been  sure  of  a  hearing.  But  all  he 
wants  is  that  a  piece  of  ground  of  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  now  nearly  all  quasi-public  property,  should 
be  retained  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
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should  not  be  built  over.  The  money  needed  to  carry 
out  this  scheme  is  about  what  every  few  weeks  we 
have  to  pay  for  successive  vacillations  in  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government.  It  is  about  half  what  the 
land  mil  be  worth  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Yet,  though 
the  Ministry  are  quite  willing  to  entertain  a  scheme  by 
which  the  only  body  hitherto  able  or  willing  on  principle 
to  support  such  a  course  as  that  recommended  by  Lord 
BRABAZONisto  be  abolished,  it  will  not  help  the  present 
Bill.  Its  promoter  is  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the 
faster  holidays  to  make  an  attempt  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  matter  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers  ■  and 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  region  concerned  and  'with 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  feel  it  nothing  less  than  a  duty  to 
aid  Lord  Brabazox's  benevolent  efforts  and  do  all  that  can 
be  done  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  object. 

Visitors  at  the  so-called  "palace"  at  Fulham,  the  sub- 
urban manor-house  of  the  bishops  of  London  from  time  im- 
memorial and  certainly  from  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, will  remember  that  the  bridge  over  the  moat  which 
surrounds  the  house  and  gardens  is  approached  by  a  private 
road  known  as  "the  Bishops'  Avenue."    Lord  Brabazo.y 
by   the   way    miscalls   it   the   "Bishops'  Walk."  But 
Bishops  Walk  lies  between  Fulham  and  the  Thames  and  is 
moreover,  continued  northward  for  some  distance  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.    Between  it  and  the  main  road  which 
connects  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  bordered  on  the  south 
by  the  Avenue   of  which  we   have  spoken,  is  a  grass 
meadow,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  namely,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
endowments  of  the  See  of  London,  so  large  a  proportion  of 
which  was  alienated  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and 
EmvARn  VI.    The  tide  of  buildup  has  lately  J^wheCd 
all  the  country  round.    Most  of  us  can  remember  when 

fields.  Only  this  one  now  remains,  and  unless  it  is  rescued 
m  time  it  will  soon  share  the  late  of  its  neighbours.  One 

SSS  fy***"  not  a  Srent  space;  nor,  at  the 
niesent  day,  and  so  near  London,  is  230,000^.  a  great  price 
to  pay  for  it  The  charge  on  Fulham  is  calculated  5  about 
4//.  a  year  from  every  20I.  householder.  For  this  he  will 
have  a  piece  of  recreation-ground  larger  than  the  absurdly 
misnamed  Finsbury  Park  at  Rornsey  also  a  relic  of  the  old 
episcopal  estates;  and  will  be  able  to  secure  for  future 
years,  not  only  the  fresh  air  and  healthfulness  of  an 
open  space  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  playground 
for  his  children,  but  the  preservation  of  a  trace  of  that 
rural  aspect  which  has  but  just  abandoned  Fulham,  and 

25  maf  the  Pan*h  80  l0Qg  *  resort  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  of  royal  and  noble  names-and  rents  in  pro- 
portion. Should  this  opportunity  be  neglected,  it  will 
not  recur.  What  may  be  bought  now  for  a  moderate 
sum  will  perhaps  have  to  be  bought  later  for  twice  or 
thrice  as  much.  Open  spaces  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  Buildings  are  ex- 
tending in  all  directions.  Already  what  the  Corporation 
saved  for  us  of  Eppmg  Forest  is  nearly  surrounded  by 

seem,  a  suburb  is  growing  up  at  Burnham  Beeches  A 

piece  ot  open  ground  like  this,  miles  within  the  so  called 

^  metropohtan  boundaries,  is  seldom  to  be  had  ;  and  Lord 
BrabAZON  sh    M       Qn]y  be         tQ  ,  OJM 

of  his  scheme,  but  should  further  be  assured  of  the  grSude 

tL  hmUltlSdeS^°r  Wh°m  he  is  endeavouring  fo  obtin 
this  boon.  The  Alexandra  Park  project  hangs  fire  The 
Paddington  project  has  so  far  failed.  It  becomes  more  and 
sTould  TIT  that  SUCh  P-Posal  I  th  one 

lemainmg  open  space  should  be  jealously  guarded  In 
America,  as  Lord  Brabazon  reminds  us/thfSt  towns 
systematically  preserve  certain  areas.  They  se  us \n  ex 
ample  which,  at  least  under  present  influen£,¥n?t  ifkefy 
to  be  followed  in  London.  The  threats  of  confecatfon 
which  have  of  late  been  so  freely  aimed  at  piX fb«K 
owning  knd  have  naturally  been  followed  by  endeavours to 

CUffl  •PreCa-  'i0l,S  Cleme^  Inn  fa  gone 

'^litiord  s  Inn  is  "-om"-     The  rsf,r  ru        •        ,  .    &  > 
oulIJo-    -me  oity  Companies  which  still 

^^"•"^ 

*>y  people  who  should,  nay-in  most  cases  who  do-know 


-better  It  is  without  much  hopefulness  that  we  venture 
to  call  attention  to  Lord  Brabazon's  Bill;  but  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  all  who  can  aid  him  to  do  so,  if  only  by 
showing  the  reasonableness  of  his  proposals 


WRESTLIXG. 

THIE  few  authors  who  have  attempted  to  write  any  account  of 
wrestling  mostly  take  great  pains  to  assure  us  that  this  is  the 
earliest  art  m  which  men  engaged  for  hostile  purposes.  In  that 
theory  they  are  probably  quite  right,  for  boxing-the  only  other 
sol  t  ot  combat  for  which  no  weapons  are  required-is  compara- 
tively speaking  a  very  artificial  affair.  Boys  attacking  one 
another  in  primitive  fashion  by  the  light  of  nature  soon  <ret 
together,  and  decide  the  fortune  of  the  "day  not  by  knock-down 
blows  so  often  as  by  falls  in  which  the  weaker  combatant  is  laid 
on  ins  back.  It  requires  an  amount  of  skill  which  no  novice  can 
possess  to  prevent  an  adversary  from  "  closing"  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  do  so  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  man  who  is  getting  the  worst  of  it 
at  out-fighting  will,  if  no  law  forbids  him,  or  no  straight-shoulder 
mt  drives  hmi  back,  soon  rush  in  and  convert  the  encounter  from 
a  boxing  into  a  wrestling  match.  Moreover,  in  a  fight  for  life  and 
deatn,  such  as  we  may  suppose  most  primitive  combats  to  have 
been,  a  single  fair  back  fall  would  do  more  to  put  the  fallen  man 
at  the  mercy  ot  his  opponent  than  a  dozen  severe  blows  with  the 
fast.  _  Besides  this  most  men  think  that  they  can  do  themselves 
fair  justice  in  a  struggle  body  to  body,  whereas  it  requires  ob- 

£S  ITT1  \°  St°P,  a  C°miDg  bl0W'  as  we»  as  more  pluck  to 
face  an  ugly  knock  on  the  nose  or  eyes.  Accordingly  it  is  nowise 
surprising  that  m  the  earliest  records  we  find  lei  mention  of 
hghting  with  bare  fasts  than  of  the  simpler  art  of  wrestling 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  Old  World  as 
well  as  the  New  wrestling  should  have  developed  itself  into  three 
different  styles     In  the  Greek  arena  of  the  classic  ages,  common 
wrestling  „,  which  the  competitors  took  what  hold°  they  could 
seems  t()  have  occupied  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  out- 

-  nd  nf  v"1'1  t'         T'V       bands  and  wHs's  came  int°  »«2* 
and  n-wrestling which  commenced  with  a  close  hold  something 
hke  the  Cormsh  «  hug,"  and  ended  in  a  struggle  on  the  ground" 
In  the  Homeric  contest,  long  before  these  distinctions  had  grown 
up  the  two  lung,  who  condescended  to  enter  the  lists  faced  one 
another  rather  alter  the  manner  of  our  North-country  perform  rs 
The  hands  ol  each  were  stretched  behind  the  back  of  the  The? 
he  feet  were  far  apart,  and  the  bodies  arched  forward     lit  0  ,o-h 
belts  were  worn,  and  indeed  were  put  on  spe  .ally  f  £ 
encounter,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  hold  was  take/ of  them 
Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether  the  two  hands  of  each  man  clashed 
one  another,  or  caught  at  the  skin  of  the  other  man  thou  h  tie 

he  Z°J  ?°rt  ^  I  6W'  88  the  P°et  80  Pointedly  Scribe 
he  discoloured  wheals  which  rose  on  the  flesh  of  the  wrestlers 
But  m  la  er  times,  when  the  wearing  of  even  a  simple  belt  was 
prohibited  by  law  in  Sparta  and  abandoned  in  all  parts  of  GrcST 
the  best  hold  would  probably  be  that  of  the  clasped  hands  Ti- 
the body  of  each  man  was  abundantly  covered  with  oil  and  an v 

Wrestling  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  pastime  of  the  lower  sort 
Of  people  and  was  seldom  or  never  engaged  in  by  the  kniZl  and 
barons,  whose  heavy  armour  would  have  sadly  interfered  M 
any  attempt  to  make  it  useful  to  them  in  theYeh after a Ml 
fiom  their  horses  I„  Lodges  Rosalinda,  the  oriS  uno 
which  As  lou  Like  It  is  founded,  Kin-  Torismund of  F™ 
appoints  a  day  of  tournament  and  wrestling  £  fL  r 
gentle  birth,  and  the  latter  for  peasants  and  yeomen  f  L  «7 
Bosader    the  Orlando  of  the  eJ^^Stl^^^Z 

should  venture  in  so  base  an  action."   This  account  »,     „  ■? 
authority  gives  a  very  remarkable  and  no  S ftretfy  £ S LfS 

ma nZf  < \     £  ■  WM8flin«-  The  <*alW  who  by  com 

T8  St?°dup  t0  faceaI1  vomers,  was  a  Norman  of 
great  stature  and  corpulence-  and  i<-iq  rle  +k    1     j  ,1u.JUln'n  01 

second,  who  anDears  to  l,»vS \      °+u  champion.  The 

should  r  ^^.t^z^z^  r» 

horse,  tell  on  his  head  and  dislocated  h7s  ZlT  ltV^henlll 
Bosader,  promis  ng  to  avemre  the  Frantic  =7  j  •  e"  that 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  dLsuLe  him  T  T^f  f*0  tbe  lists 
a  dog^U  by  the  violence  of  whiS  both  we .eto  mShTh^  9 
as  to  be  forced  to  breathe  a  while  T„  Tu  ^  ,  e,xntt"8ted 
threw  the  Norman,  b/ wh^t^dVe'^To  dd^al^ 
upon  his  chest  with  so  willing  a  weight  th7r  Z  •  falhn- 
her  due."  There  is  an  eloquefc^  Hta  eSjJSj^^ 
ness  which  will  remind  the  profane  read! r  of  b <  ir  r  l1"8'" 
bygone  days  of  many  a  round  n  tTpdze  li^  if  I  LtA-m 
of  which  ended  with  the  word,  '       nze  ,UI1S?1tho  description 
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Other  centuries  afford  us  some  glimpses  of  wrestling  practised 
as  ft  popular  amusement  on  the  usual  holidays.  On  bt.  James  & 
Day  and  Lammas  Day  there  used  to  be  a  match  between  London 
and  Westminster  at  St.  Giles-in-tbe-Fields.  At  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew  there  was  wrestling  before  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  sheriffs,  who  were  dressed  for  the  occasion  in  their 
official  costume.  The  most  ancient  prizes  in  England  seem  to 
have 'been  either  a  cock  or  a  ram ;  but  it  seems  that  in  Prosperous 
times  white  bulls,  horses  with  saddle  and  bridle,  gold  rings, 
gloves,  and  even  casks  of  wine,  were  offered  for, competition  But 
the  sport  was  not  well  kept  up,  except  in  the  West  and  Jsoith,  to 
on-^a  ter  the  Reformation.*  It  was  relegated  to  professional 
exhibitors  at  bear-garden*  and  fairs,  and  only  saved  from  com- 
plete disuse  amongst  what  we  may  call  amateurs  by  the  e tlorts 
of  the  few  who  continued  to  admire  it  as  a  benehcia  ex- 
ercise Thus  iu  1720  we  read  of  Oxford  students  being  fined 
for  not  to  the  wrestling  matches  held  on  summer  evenings. 

At  ahout  the  same  time  it  was  the  custom  for  the  squire  in  many 
parishes  to  give  a  beaver  hat  once  every  year  to  be  wrestled  ioi 
bv  he  villagers.    A  little  later  Sir  Thomas  Farkyns  who  seems 
S have  counted  among  his  pupils  some  persons  of  high  d^tion 
in  the  State,  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  revive  the  sport,  which  he 
recommended  not  only  as  a  pastime,  but  as  a  convenient  substitute 
for  the  mischievous  practice  of  duelling.    But  even  the  exhorta- 
tions of  those  well-meaning  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  revival 
of  wrestling  were  thwarted  to  some  extent  by  an  absurd  theory 
spread  abroad  by  the  doctors  of  the  period,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  a  common  cause  of  rheumatism  and  ague.    Another  writer 
declares  that  the  sport  did  not  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  halt 
recover  from  the  blow  dealt  it  by  the  restrictions  put  upon  the 
amusements  of  the  people  during  the  rebellion.    But  aboutsixty 
years  ago  there  was  a  grand  revival,  and  from  1S26  forwards 
wrestling  has  again  commanded  in  this  country  some  of  the  admi- 
ration and  support  it  deserves. 

The  times  at  which  our  several  distinct  schoo  s  of  wrestling 
became  separated  and  acquired  for  themselves  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  cannot  be  distinctly  traced    But  from  the  earliest 
the  West-country  wrestlers  must  have  had  a  style  of  then  own, 
and  the  North-countrymen  one  of  a  very  different  kind,  while 
several  others  would  be  recognized  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  one  of  the  most  ancient  drawings  we  have,  dating  back  beyond 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  two  combatants  have  loose  scarves 
passed  round  their  necks,  at  which  they  clutch,  holding  one  anothei 
at  arm's  length.    In  Henry  VH/s  reign  at  a  festival  at  Greenwich, 
several  champions  stood  forth  10  contend  with  all  comers  at  wrest- 
ling "in  all  manner  of  ways."    There  is,  however,  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  neither  then  nor  for  a  long  time  after  did  any  ot  those 
"  manners  "  include  the  Devonshire  style.    For  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  the  West-country  wrestlers,  then  accounted 
undeniably  the  best  in  England,  entered  the  ring  in  their  doublets 
and  hose,  and  clearly  wore  no  boots  or  shoes.  _The  pracface  of 
kicking  appears  to  have  grown  up  gradually  after  this  time  in 
Devonlhii^out  of  the  perfectly  lawful  habit  of  "  striking .with 
the  lee  at  the  le°-.    Boys  and  men  in  Devonshire  often  settled  a 
private  quarrel  by  a  bout  at  wrestling,  and  the  impromptu  umpires 
who  supervised  such  contests  would  not  ^  able  o  distinguish 
between  a  fair  "strike"  and  a  veritable  kick.    The  spectators 
often  rather  liked  the  innovation,  which  made  the  struggle  more 
sensational,  and  thus  the  use  of  the  shoe  had  come  to  be  re- 
cognized to  some  extent  before  the  middle  of  the  ast  century-as 
we  know  from  a  book  which  recommends  that  kicks  should  he 
met  by  standing  low  and  parrying  or  stopping  with  the  knee 
In  the  meantime  also  the  West-countrymen  had  more  stuctly 
defined  several  laws  on  disputed  points     The  rule  as  to  a  Ml 
in  this  district  was  that  one  shoulder  and  the  heel  on  the  side 
opposite  must  touch  the  ground  before  the  man  could  bo  called 
fairly  thrown;  if  he  was  "  endangered  "  on ly-that  is,  1   he  wa 
thrown,  but  not  in  proper  style-a  "foil"  was  scored  agains| 
him.    In   articles  drawn   up  for  a  set  match  more   than  a 
century  ago  it  is  stipulated  that  "whichever  man  shall  throw 
the  other  the  first  three  falls,  or  give  him   nine  foils,  three 
foils  to  be  accounted  one  fall,  or  give  him  falls  and  foils  enough  to 
amount  together  to  three  falls,  shall  have  the  two  mms  o  20/ 
each  »  staked  by  the  two  parties.    In  some  rules  dated  about  the 
same  time  for  West-country  wrestling,  it  is  enacted  that  •  he  who 
first  comes  with  two  joints  to  the  ground,  as  .pints  are  counted  m 
wrestling,  shall  be  reputed  to  be  thrown  a  fall."    The  prize  a 
this  time  was  a  beaver  hat  worth  22s. :  and  any  man  who  sold  the 
hat  after  winning  it  was  to  be  disquahlied  from  competing  the 
next  year.    In  These  contests,  held  apparently  by  the  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  men  living  in  London,  shoes  might  be  worn,  but 
no  nails  were  allowed  in  the  soles.    Until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  although  kicking  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  there 
was  much  roughness  in  the  play.  One  of  the  authors  recommends 
his  pupils,  if  they  have  long  hair,  to  soap  it  well  so  that  the  ad- 
versary, if  he  clutches  it,  may  not  get  a  good  hold.  From  another 
allusion  made  by  the  same  writer.it  appears  that  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  manoeuvre  for  a  man  to  get  "  his  hands  at  your  hair  and 
his  thumbs  in  your  eves."  Possibly  amoreirregularstyle  of  wrestling 
was  then  allowed  in  the  prize  ring  than  inmerowresllingcontests,lor 
Sir  T.  Parkyns  gives  some  special  directions  under  the  head  ot 
"  bating"  which" seem  to  be  more  barbarous  than  the  rest.  Here 
is  one  ot  them:— "The  best  holds  are  the  Pinnion,  with  your  arms 
at  his  shoulders  and  your  head  in  his  face  ;  or  get  your  right  arm 
imder  hi?  chin  and  your  left  behind  his  neck,  and  let  your  arms 
close  his  neck  strait  by  holding  each  elbow  with  the  contrary 


hand,  and  crush  his  neck,  your  fingers  in  hrs  eyes,  and  your  fingers 
of  your  right  hand  under  his  chin,  and  your  left  hand  under  the 
hinder  pan  of  his  head."  This  elaborate,  hut  no  doubt  singularly 
effective  system  of  attack,  clearly  needs  some  practical  illustra- 
tion to  be  correctly  understood;  but  the  next  prescription  is  much 
simpler—"  or  twfct  his  head  round  by  putting  your  hand  to  the 
side  of  his  face  aifa  the  other  behind  his  head." 

These  directions  are  contained  in  a  book  upon  Cornish  wrestling 
which  claimed  to  be  the  first  ever  published.  It  explains  in  detail, 
and  sometimes  more  distinctly  than  in  the  above  quotations,  the 
various  holds  and  throws  —  the  in-clamp  and  back-clamp,  the 
ban-in-  trip,  the  in-lock  and  back-lock,  once  well  known  to 
Ulysses,  the  son  of  Laertes-the  flying  horse,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.     The  men  wore   stout  waistcoats  and 
shirts,  and  caught  hold  by  these  or  by  the  band  of  the  breeches. 
They  wrestled  in  a  large  ring,  thirty  yards  m  diameter,  and  one 
<<  sidesman  :'  on  each  side  was  allowed  in  the  ring.    Kicking  was 
at  this  time  an  established  practice  with  the  Devonshire  men, 
though  tabooed  in  Cornwall;  and  it  was  upon  their  expertness 
with  the  shoe  that  the  former  chiefly  relied  m  their  contests  with 
the  men  of  the  neighbouring  county.    The  most  celebrated  ot 
these  encounters  took  place  in  1826,  at  Bevonport,  before  20 ,000 
spectators,  between  Cann,  a  Devonian,  and  Polkinhorne,the  Cornish 
champion,  weighing  nearly  sixteen  stone,  Cann  wore  one  shoe,  with 
which  he  "occasionally  dealt  severe  kicks  at  his  opponent  to 
weaken  his  legs."    Polkinhorne,  who  wore  no  shoes,  submitted  to 
this  punishment  with  what  patience  he  could,  and  after  some 
disputed  falls  was  adjudged  to  take  the  prize.     hs  victory  was 
succeeded  about  two  years  after  by  another  striking  success  in 
London,  where,  out  of  twenty-six  competitors,  half  Cornish  and 
half  Devon,  the  Cornish  men  won  first  and  second  prize.  . 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  wrestling-now  mucn  more 
commonly  seen  in  London  than  the  other  kind,  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  it  both  in  rules  and  in  style.  Before  factual  struggle 
begins  both  men  must  have  lair  hold  by  clasping  their  hands  behind 
one  another's  back.    To  loose  this  hold,  once  taken,  is  to  lose  the 
bout-  and  the  same  result  follows  if  a  man  touches  the  ground 
K' a  knee  or  any  other  part  except  the  feet     This  kind  of 
wrestlii."  was  introduced,  rather  than  revived,  in  London  in  1629 
when  there  was  a  grand  contest,  at  which  nearly  200  entered,  and 
ever  since  that,  with  but  very  few  intermissions,,  the  Northerners 
have  continued  their  annual  Easter  meeting.!, The  only  other 
system  which  needs  particular  mention  13  the  Lancashire,  or 
"catch-as-catch-can"  wrestling,  which  differs  m  little  but  m  the 
mode  of  taking  hold  from  the  other  North-country  variety  Iheie 
are  thus  if  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  styles  are  reckoned  as  one, 
three  distinct  kinds  of  wrestling  in  England,  each  having  its  merits 
and  defects.    The  rules  as  to  falling  are,  no  doubt,  simpler  and 
better  in  the  North-country  codes;  for  the  distinction  between  lair 
back-falls  and  other  falls  is  difficult  to  draw  and  productive  ot 
disputes.     Still  more  unpopular  in  this  country  is  the  French 
system  by  which  the  use  of  the  leg,  either  in  sinking  or  handling, 
ffproh  bited  altogether,  and  the  men,  after  falling,  continue  the 
stru-le  on  the  ground  till  one  is  fairly  on  his  back    On  the  other 
hand,  the  obligation  to  retain  a  hold  as  first  caught  is  artificial, 
and  deprives  the  art  of  much  of  its  practical  value  ;  for  m  an  actual 
scuttle  no  man  could  wait  to  begin  until  his  adversary  had  a  lair 
hold     The  Devonshire  style  is  of  course  condemned  by  every  one 
except  Devonshire  men,  for  nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  or 
more  destructive  of  fairness  than  to  degrade  the  encounter  into  a 
kickino  match,  in  which  each  mans  shins  are  gradually  disabled 
bv  cut"  and  bruises.    The  golden  mean  would  perhaps  be  arrived 
at  by  a  rule  allowing  the  men  to  take  what  hold  they  can,  and 
throw  their  opponent  as  they  like.  Any  wrestler  who  was  good  at 
out-play  would  then  have  a  chance  to  finish  the  combat  without 
com  ii"-'  to  close  quarters,  while  one  who  preferred  in-play  would 
endeavour  to  rush  in,  and,  as  the  Coruishmen  say,  "  go  to  the 
Lips"    Full  scope  would  be  then  allowed  for  the  out-wrestler 9 
''coins."  such  as  outside  and  inside  striking,  haming,  hankering, 
and  twining  over,  as  well  as  for  cross-buttocking,  handling,  hipe- 
ing,  and  the  devices  in  which  in-players  excel. 


TWO  ir.ISII  BOOKS  AND  A  MORAL. 

\\TE  have  before  us  two  books  by  Irish  authors  which,  in 
W    externals  and  nominal  contents,  are  sufficiently  different. 
The  on  is  the  Occasiona!  Papers  which  Messrs. 
iust  published  for  Lord  O'Hagan  ;  the  other,  a  Birthday  Book  of 
ixtract      '-ned  "  Melusine,"  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
Samnso  i  Low    Lord  O'Hagan  is  so  much  of  an  Irishman  111  the 
bSSnse  of  the  term  (if  we  may  borrow  the  language  ot  a  cele- 
brated testimonial)  that  he  is  not  likely, although  he  is  an  cx-Lo  d 
Chancellor,  and  although  his  book  is  a  serious  book,  to  object  to 
it  coupled  with  an  anonymous  lady's  collection  of  scraps 
On  the  other  hand,  «  Melusine  T  (who  seems  to  have  taken  her 
cognomen  from  emulation  of  the  Speranzas  and  Thoniasines  ot 
the  Tat  ion)  is  much  too  much  of  an  Irishwoman,  not  perhaps 
ouite  in  ti  e  best  sense  of  the  term,  to  object  to  her  romance 
ps  udo    11  being  yoked  to  the  name  of  anybody  beginning  in  O 
E£u3  he  is  not  an  Orangeman  which  it  -*d^y^d 
Lord  O'Hagan  is  not.    Moreover  there  is  a  moral  in  the  conjunc- 
tion. wbiclT shall  appear  in  due  time. 

I  ord  (VI  lagan's  papers,  whereof  there  are  some  fifteen  or  s.x- 
teen,  deal  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  and  represent  (of  course 
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by  selection  only)  the  leisure  work  of  at  least  fhWtv  ™™=  -t  , 
-ore.  The  earliest  dated  paper,  .S^SSf^^ 

l^VVa-53-  •  ,  ese  h°Pes' let  us  remark,  though  the  author  will  no 
doubt  differ  with  us,  Lave  simply  failed  of  realization  for  thl  most 
part  because  of  the  perverse  misconduct  of  his  own  political  DS?v 
h?Jei  t5Teflame  0f  Irish  disorder  by  Diit  ashmen ts 
and  Land  Acts.  Not  a  few  of  the  articles  am,'il^ut™S 
questions  of  socia   and  political  economy.    Two  01 •  hre  are  in 
tessional,  on  Criminal  Law  Reform,  on  International  L  w  ?Z 
comparison  of  different  systems  of  jiirisDruden^  tT' 
complimentary  addresses    such         t ,  ?P   i    f  ">      hel'e  are 

lie  may  look  at  with  satisfaction  ou  his  shelves    <in,l  taT™ 
^ta^riy^^i^^^gj*".  a«d  down 

I»h  Hp.,  «  »»»  "e.,d  fton, 

Me  father  and  mother  were  Oirish 

And  Oi  was  Oirish  tii 
And  we  bought  a  kittle  for  noinpence, 

And  that  was  Oirish  tu. 

is  dedicated,  "Without  SSirft  7  PWt^  mami6r-  Thebook 
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call  them.  Ou  Febrliv  7  tl  n*'  "5  ^  al'e  Pleased  to 
Mr.  Timothy  Ileal y  thas  {neai  f  .  ^  a"d  8Prine-iyra  ™ice  of 
tains  in  Ireknd  a  ye  v  C«  the  P^e  :~"  Kn"laad  nain- 

policemen,  2«lkK?|tf01"  are  formed  as 
ermine."    On  July  °G ; \f    m      m,lhtia'  and  some  wear  the 

are  no  race  of  assassins or llnS^"*^  Fot;kthat  "  We  Irish 
Lady  Wilde  observes I  &  t  3d Si  «  tSS  1] ih"  ^  '2 
have  none  of  it  ("the  mft  \\-  1  ■ \- 1^  English,  as  a  nation, 
splendid  acts  of  Sndh-idual  pS?.^  of 
enough,  but  seems  oddly  placed  L  a  Bir'fblfS  T7  }*  true 
object  is  to  excite  hafrprl  3  „  V      i->nthday  Book,  unless  the 

people.    On  Januaf;  6  T  the  ~****&Z 

meaning  except  a^a  gene ral Z  J\Z  ?°nt?Xt',  bavi,)"  D° 
passage  from  Mitchel  "For  tf1  I  paSS1°D' JS  this  clieerftil 
resukof  this  trill,  ail  ftlS  f^.  til  7n  ?t '  ?  the 
famine  and  the  addresses  of  cS  ■  I,reland  excePl  the 
typhus  fever,  and  the  ZtoL^ftZZ 8  ^^^^lords,  and  the 
Banshee."  The  29th  of  Janufrf^f  ^  ^  and  the  wail  of  «'e 
absurdity  of  Moore's  which  Inht*  T  Wa?h  that  subli™ 
but  by  itself  is  a  standt^  £  S^ifi^  ^ 


On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 
On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt 

f  sewhere  «  a  ballad  of  '98  »  eaS  "  The  pif^^alizatioD- 
tributes  its  loyal  advice  The  7th  nf  li  ^  Motb^"  con- 
such  a  delightful  bull  thkt  ^eltf^efA^f  ^ 
Kiven  it  us.  John  Mitchel  it  «ee,m  ™h  I  Mel"sine  fo1'  baving 
not  usually  a  dealer  in  thk  soS  of  7mh  ±  ^ 
aspiration  for  Irish  nationhood  In  ™if-  '  le.ma^ed  that  "  the 


-  ****  "ssfia  tssassaa  ™nsi" 

And  rend  the  cursed  Union 

And  fling  it  to  the  wind 
And  Ireland's  laws  in  Ireland-*,  cause 
Alone  our  hearts  should  bind. 
As  a  gloss  whereon  it  siisnresta  itqplf  f  1,^+  „,i  .1 

rity  lays  it  down  that  "  The  EngSte  gm^lorS^ 

and  that  S  ™JS  f°f  ^%  with  their  county;  " 
ana  tnat,  Wherever  the  Greeks  passed  tbey  left  a  tni!  of  li  ,1  f 
but  England  a  trail  of  blood."    An  author  namS  Dona  SulKn 

.?j  n°w.'  11  lfc  °e  asked  why  we  have  coupled  this  collection  of 
-Melu3«  ^6nf me_a  deal  t0°  muc}l    the  samt-as 

fcmoltttioM  of  the  woriJ  "™,t,"  L»  „  0I™'.°0>P™1 :  f,:"m 
13  more,  known  fnd.-e  I    To  til     "       -  toBd>ra«ge'!  ai  a,  wli.it 

»efu»a  to  Kent  and  I^„i,u  ~    ff?"'     tT        "  b«»  b«» 

cure  retarded  by  h      0w^  font  a^av«ted  a"d  their 

O'Hagan  refuse   to  hold  ^1        '    8°  l0D?  as  meQ  likc  L«'d 

countfymenVsTlongaTfu  h^w^  thh  kind  t0  tL«l- 

ever  scholarly  phrase  and  £  tl  g"  d  a  wa-v  alld  wlth  wbat- 

andaParnell     A  yerv  fJ,  6a?ltatl011s  ot  aa  O'Connell 

has  observed  tba\/»  tL!e  i  r  mlrei'  °^«*^  beroine 
prefers  to  the  trutJ-  is  tllT  S0Mf        which  Clarissa 

Clarissa.    Irishmen  of  onMl?  ,°f  EnQ  no  ^ss  than  of 

another  won't  hear  it     Bv  t  T"  '  U'Uth'  and  Irishm^  of 

Ireland  were  home- nad^ h  f  grSfter,  part  of  the  woes  of 
were  woes  which  mo  "  i  "nof  .M"  pa"  °f  the  rest 

and  got  the  better  of    li^  ;   '  otber  Datl01,s  have  gone  through 

pu4  or  fuming61about  It^ruZ^T 
shamrocks,  or  pleading  m«it..tfi  •  naal111.?  Wlth  sun-bursts  and 
for  the  portion  of  <3  that  f  ulSh '*  by,  maUifest  dsstiny 

lishment.  They  Se  nut  tLt  1  1^  a?d  a  seParate  estab- 
the  common  wSffiS^jiH?"  ^  th?Sd  partDerS  to 
simple  truth,  and  this  i? what  th«  Tl  fM?moa  weaL  Tilis  is  the 
are  sorry  to  add,  wl^  J  tS^^^1101  a"d,  we 
tremely  careful  not  to  sped'.  °ans  apPear  to  be  ex" 


CHARLES  READE  AND  HENRY  BYRON. 


T^tLt^ffl  the 
are  counted,  but  older  thm ,  hkv«fJ*f'  1633  °f  tlme  as  year9 
the  close  of'  his  lift Ta  we-  nes  J  Th  *  V0now  which  madti 
his  prime,  but  aftei  a  lon"and  tn  t ^le.*fcond  was  ta^n  away  in 
his  friends  to  ^^2%^^  M^pLd 
influenced  and  delighted  many  bv  th  were  men  who 

work,  and  both  are  a  standing ^lr.™d  aud  continuous 
of  unkindly  depreciation  of  a1l  P.  *   '  tfae  «»^able  spirit 
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all  the  English  novelists  put  together  ;  this,  by-the-bye,  was  while 
Trollope  was  still  alive  amongst  others.  Not  long  afterwards, 
travelling  in  Italy,  we  turned  over  the  books  at  an  outlying  rail- 
way station.  Of  fifteen  volumes  of  fiction,  eleven  were  English, 
and  of  the  four  in  French,  three  were  translations  from  the 
English.  So  we  took  heart  of  grace.  It  is  of  course  not  only  in 
the  field  of  letters  that  the  bad  English  fault  of  depreciation  of 
everything  English  is  so  besetting,  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  foreign  critics  being  so  apt  to  take  us  at  the  estimate  of  our 
own.  The  truth  about  novel-writing  is  that  in  England  its 
average  never  stood  so  high,  and  that  the  principles  of  the  work 
were  never  so  well  understood.  What  its  detractors  mean, 
where  they  mean  anything,  is  that  Thackeray  and  Dickens  are 
dead.  So  are  the  greater  Dumas  and  George  Sand.  And 
the  amount  of  knowledge  required  of  those  who  are  allowed  to 
take  this  tone  cannot  be  better  measured  than  by  a  criticism  which 
has  just  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Mr.  Crawford's  novel  To 
Leeward.  To  anybody  acquainted  in  the  most  superficial  way 
with  the  letters  of  the  day,  Mr.  Crawford's  name  is  now  a 
household  word.  But  the  Times  twice  refers  to  him  as  "  the 
authoress,"  apparently  because  his  Christian  name  is  Marion. 
And  this  is  the  sort  of  knowledge  required  of  our  instructors  ! 

To  those  who  really  knew  their  work,  Charles  Reade  and 
Henry  Byron,  different  as  they  were  in  all  other  ways,  were 
among  the  manv  living  answers  to  the  charge  of  decadence.  Now 
that  they  have"  followed  the  innumerable  caravan,  and  belong, 
alas !  no  longer  to  those  whom  De  Quincey,  in  this  same  con- 
nexion, once  described  as  "  the  not  inconsiderable  class  of  men 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  dead,''  there  will  be  plenty 
of  regrets  heard  where  there  was  little  but  petty  cavil  before. 
Thev  have  passed  beyond  the  susceptibility  to  pain  which  all  sen- 
sitive spirits  feel  at  the  touch  of  the  kind  of  defamation  we  have 
described ;  and,  therefore,  why  waste  time  on  them  ?  "  Oil  il 
n'y  a  rien,  la  rancune  perd  ses  droits."  It  must  have  been  some 
such  squire  as  this  who  invented  the  nonsensical  "  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum  "  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience  for  his  aphorism  of  pre- 
ference, "  De  vivis  nil  nisi  malum." 

Charles  Reade  was  neither  a  Dickens  nor  a  Thackeray.    But  he 
was  for  all  that— and,  in  the  interest  ot  English  letters,  it  cannot 
be  too  plainiy  or  firmly  said— a  great  and  a  fine  novelist.  For, 
first  of  all,  he  was  a  creator ;  amd  creation  is  the  touchstone,  it' 
touchstone  there  be.    His  men  and  women,  the  last  particularly, 
were  true  and  breathing  flesh  and  blood;  and  no  writer  in  the 
language,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  not  excepted,  ever  showed  the 
bloom  of  English  girlhood  in  a  brighter  and  more  sympathetic 
light.    His  young  lovers,  those  stumbling-blocks  of  the  novelist, 
of  whom  even  Walter  Scott  could  make  but  little,  have  a  sin- 
gular attraction  for  the  kindred  soul.    Chiefly  among  them  in  our 
memory  live  the  healthv  and  direct  young  couple  whose  simple, 
faithful  passion  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  painful 
madhouse  story  (too  painfully  true  in  all  its  detailed  possibilities, 
we  fear,  cheap  and  easy  as  it  is  to  dismiss  them  as  "  overdrawn  "), 
and  makes  all  the  pulses,  of  those  who  have  any,  thrrll  with 
theirs.    Among  our  own  favourite  heroines  of  fiction  that  deli- 
cious Julia  Dodd,  with  no  particular  characteristics  which  might 
not  belon"  to  any  good  English  girl  in  the  world,  holds  a  fore- 
most place.    Contrast  with  her  Reade's  "Peg  Woftiugton,"  the 
actress— the  erring  but  womanly  woman,  who   sometimes  so 
supersedes  the  real  Peg  in  our  minds  that  we  forget  the  "bad 
voice "  which  marred  her  effects,  and  the  great  artistic  supe- 
riority of  the  real  Kate  Clive  to  the  real  Woffington  ;  and, 
again,  that  perfect  chrysolite  of  a  girl  of  quite  another  type, 
the  bonnie  fishwife  "Cirsty"  Johnstone,  and  Charles  Reade's 
gallery  of  feminine  portraits  will  stand  comparison  with  those 
of  higher-rated  men.     Indeed,  we  suspect  that  his  habit  _  of 
rushing  violently  at  every  sort  of  windmill  his  imagination 
could  raise  may  have  prevented  his  being  generally  assigned  a 
higher  place  than  he  can,  perhaps,  so  far  be  said  to  have  won.  , 
That  he  will  rise  higher  now  we  believe.    The  chief  critical  i 
objection  to  his  work,  so  far  a?  we  understand  it,  has  been  that 
it  is  "  too  melodramatic,"  a  charge  especially  levelled  at  what,  in 
our  judgment,  remains  on  the  whole  his  best  and  most  character- 
istic work— It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.    As  the  story  is  a 
melodrama,  the  charge  may  be  admitted  ;  and  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  why  not?    The  novel  form  embraces  everything, 
which  is,  indeed,  its  special  charm,  from  the  still-life  pictures  of 
Miss  Austen  to  the  wild  fervours  of  Ouida;  and  in  some  of  its 
very  highest  flights  fiction  has  been  pure  melodrama.  Certainly 
Scott  did  not  shrink  from  it  when  he  wrote  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor ;  certainly  Shakespeare  did  not  when  he  conceived  Macbeth. 
As  it  appears  to  us,  no  better  groundwork  for  au  interesting  novel 
can  be  found. 

Charles  Reade  has  one  rare  title  to  be  remembered.  He  was 
what  few  Englishmen  have  been,  a  novelist  and  dramatist  who 
made  high  mark  iu  both  lines.  As  a  dramatist,  indeed,  he  was,  in 
our  opinion,  of  a  great  capacity,  which  he  did  not  use  as  he  might 
have  used  it,  through  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  our  stage.  Those 
very  tlesh-aud-blood  qualities  iir  his  people,  his  strong  and  terse 
English,  his  love  of  incident  and  action,  are  the  things  that  make 
the  great  dramatist.  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  in  its  stage 
ahape,  is  the  best  of  modern  home-grown  melodramas,  and  the 
most  unvaryingly  popular.  It  is  admirably  constructed  in  the  only 
truo  sense,  in  that  the  interest  leads  one  on  progressively  from  scene 
to  scene.  That  is  the  only  construction  for  which  the  public  cares. 
Unluckily  the  word  has  become  a  sort  of  shibboleth  in  the  mouth 
of  the  modem  theatrical  manager  and  critic,  and  is  applied  to 


what  is  construction  in  no  real  sense  at  all,  but  means  merely  a 
kind  of  technical  dominoes,  destructive  of  life  and  reality,  wherein 
everybody  makes  pat  entrances  and  exits  according  to  a  feeble 
system  of  cues.  The  technical  master  of  that  craft  is  usually  an 
inferior  actor  or  acting-manager,  who  picks  up  his  unconsidered 
trifles  (if  possible  unacknowledged)  in  the  way  of  story  and 
thought,  to  drees  them  out  in  theatrical  (not  dramatic)  frippery 
of  his  own.  His  English  is  of  the  stage  conventional,  not  of  the 
language  human  ;  and  he  is  ever  ready  with  his  manuscripts  at  the 
stage-door,  while  the  real  dramatist  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
writes  a  novel  or  an  essay.  No  matter  how  often  the  mere  play- 
maker  fails  with  the  public,  the  managers  are  so  thoroughly  con- 
ventionalized that  they  still  believe  in  him.  If  anybody  brings 
them  a  play  in  English,  they  gaze  in  terror  on  the  unknown 
tongue.  Arid  a  man  like  Reade  ends  by  writing  plays  but  rarely, 
and" when  he  does  produce  them,  by  producing  them  for  himself. 
It  is  the  experience  of  many  authors  who  still  believe  in  drama  as 
a  fine  form  of  fiction,  and  in  humanity  and  English  as  its 
essentials,  but  know  that  between  them  and  their  beat  critics  and 
friends  the  public  (as  being  bumanity  in  the  aggregate  how  could 
they  be  otherwise)  there  is  a  huge  gulf  of  "expert"  nonsense 
widening  every  day.  The  Times,  proceeding  on  the  usual  lines, 
accuses  Charles  Reade  of  ignorance  of  construction.  It  is  the 
mere  tool  of  the  art  ;  and  a  great  architect  might  as  well  be 
accused  of  knowing  nothing  about  circles  and  straight  lines. 

Now  Henry  Byron,  whom  we  have  coupled  in  this  article  with 
Charles  Reade,  because  theirs  were  among  the  best-known  names 
of  English  stage- writers,  knew  and  followed  these  foolish  rules  too 
well.  °  So  unfair  and  impossible  are  the  critical  judgments  passed 
upon  the  unlucky  playwright,  that  Byron  was  constantly  re- 
proached for  usinj  the  very  tricks  with  whose  absence  Reade  was 
reproached.  Holding  of  drama  the  views  that  we  do  hold,  we  sym- 
pathize more  with  the  former  reproach  than  with  the  latter.  And 
if  we  hold  it  not  ungenerous  to  say  so  now,  it  is  because  a  better 
time  could  scarcely  be  found  to  point  out  the  contrast  between 
the  dramatist  and  the  playwright.    Moreover  it  enables  us  to  call 
direct  attention  to  the  high  and  delightful  qualities  to  which,  m 
Byron's  case  (probably  because  of  his  over-knowledge  of  what  the 
French  call  la  Jieelie,  as  distinguished  from  true  dramatic  construc- 
tion), full  justice  was  never  done.    The  world,  in  its  growing 
greyness  of  tone  and  thought— if  thought  indeed  it  be,  and  not 
the  merest  affectation  of  it— cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  few  and 
restful  humourists,  especially  those  in  whom,  as  in  Byron,  the 
humour  was  not  more  spontaneous  than  it  was  pure.    In  comedy 
after  comedy,  in  scene  after  scene,  it  fell  from  him  in  an  untiring 
succession    of  fun  and  good-nature,  which  to  the  work-tired 
soul  was  an  unfailing  delight.    Only  the  old  spirit  of  carping 
home-depreciation  could  so  extol  as  it  does  indifferent  foreign 
humour  at  the  expense  of  our  own  Byrons  and  Burnands. 
As  a  punster  (in  his  best  shape  a  true  wit)  Byron  had  no  supe- 
rior, living  or  dead  ;  and  his  best  sayings,  better  and  more 
untiring  than  his  best  writings,  are  a  possession  for  ever  to  his 
friends.    We  do  not  care  to  quote  any  of  them  just  now,  while 
the  sense  of  his  loss  is  fresh  upon  ns;  but  we  hope  that  among  his 
many  allies  some  one  qualified  for  the  work  will  be  found  to 
collect  and  record  them  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.    A  nation's 
pleasure  is  poorer  for  the  loss  both  of  Byron  and  of  Reade  ;  and 
it  is  but  a  proper  tribute  to  their  memory,  so  sadly  united,  to 
say  that  no  men  ever  gave  truer  proof  of  warm  and  kindly 
hearts  than  those  two  worthy  inheritors  of  the  undying  traditions 
of  English  letters,  or  left  warmer  and  more  regretful  friends 
behind  them. 


THE  "UNIVERSAL  PROVIDER." 

R.  AUBERON   HERBERT'S  very  clever  letter  to  the 
Times  on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  is  likely  to  receive.  For  this  comparative  neglect 
Mr.  Herbert  has  himself  to  thank.    He  is  so  often  to  be  tound 
cryirv  "  Wolf!  "  that,  when  the  animal  is  really  there,  his  natural 
exclamations  pass  unheeded.    Mr.  Herbert's  general  dissatisfaction 
with  both  political  parties,  and  his  habit  of  promiscuously  im- 
puting evil  motives  to  all  politicians,  have  almost  destroyed  the 
influence  which  he  might  otherwise  have  exercised.    It  a  man 
ostentatiously  pines  for  intellectual  solitude,  the  world,  which  is 
good-naturea  and  occupied  with  other  things,  will  leave  hrm  rn 
the  enjoyment  of  his  isolated  position.    It  would  be  both  useless 
and  ill-bred  to  chase  John  the  Baptist  from  his  wilderness,  or  to 
assure  him  that,  after  all,  his  opinions  are  not  peculiar  to  himselt. 
But,  apart  from  personal  considerations,  the  important  point  is, 
not  whether  an  acrid  critic  wishes  for  supporters,  but  whether 
what  he  says  is  true.    People  who  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert 
are  not  necessarily,  as  he 'seems  to  assume,  idiots  or  hypocrites. 
It  so   happens,  however,  that  he  talks  a  good  deal  of  sense 
in  a  paradoxical  form,  and  that  much  of  it  is  at  this  moment 
singularly  opportune.     The  particular  Bill  which  Mr.  Herbert 
assails  in  his  letter  is  no  doubt  exceedingly  well  meant.  _  It 
is  directed  against  juvenile  prostitution,  against  brothels,  against 
solicitation  in  the'  public  streets.     The  objects  are  most  ex- 
cellent,  and   it  is    warmly  advocated  by  bishops  and  other 
serious  people.    Nevertheless  it  is,  as  Mr.  Herbert  points  out, 
based  on  no  principle,  or  rather  on  a  confusion  ot  two  prin- 
ciples.   Much   of  it   k  directed  against  public  nuisances  and 
open  disorder,  things  which  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the 
business  of  Parliament  to  put  down.    Other  portions  of  it  cau 
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only  be  defended  on  the  supposition  that  the  Legislature  ought  to 
suppress  vice— a  doctrine  which  leads  by  irresistible  logic  to  the 
inference  that  right  and  wrong  can  be  determined  or  distin- 
guished by  a  Parliamentary  majority.    The  Kadical  candidate 
who  promised  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  brought  in  a  well-considered  measure  for 
that  purpose  is  generally  supposed  to  have   been  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  anglicized  Greek  word  for  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.   But,  according  to  ideas,  or  shadowy  simulacra  of 
ideas,  which  are  very  popular  just  now  with  a  section  of  the 
Kadical  party,  morality  is  really  a  branch  of  municipal  law.  A 
Bill  was  once  brought  in  to  amend  the  law  of  evidence,  and  on  the 
back  of  it  was  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  present  Government. 
It  provided  that  a  prisoner  might  give  evidence  on  his  trial, 
but  that  his  omission  to  do  so  should  not  prejudice  him  with  the 
jury.    This  touching  tribute  to  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  is 
scarcely  a  caricature  of  some  notions  which  now  prevail    A  great 
many  people  talk  and  write  as  if  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
could  alter  facts,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  could  be  repealed  by 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.    There  are  politicians  quite  capable  of  movino-  that 
ginger  be  no  longer  hot  in  the  mouth  as  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair  on  going  into  Committee 
ot  bupply.    If  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  suddenly  transplanted  to 
Petersburg  or  Constantinople,  he  would  probably  have  acknow- 
ledged that  the  difference  between  one  form  of  Government  and 
another  was  worth  more  than  half  a  guinea.    But  there  was  truth 
in  his  exaggerated  declaration.    Men  cannot  be  made  sober  or 
moral  by  Act  of  Parliament.    They  cannot  be  made  comfortable 
by  legislation,  or  taught  prudence  and  self-control  by  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts.  These  are  truisms.  But  if  Mr.  Malthus  still  gazes 
upon  this  sublunary  scene,  he  may  well  smile  at  the  indignant 
denunciations  of  his  famous  formula,  and  at  the  cheap  remedies 
which  are  gravely  proposed  for  the  miseries  of  mankind 

I,., f-w  T°urgeS  ™  S-aQ  Francisco  cannot  make  the  soil  inex- 
haustible. The  most  impassioned  rhetoric,  the  most  fervent 
appeals  to  the  intentions  of  Providence  (which  mean  the  writers 
own;  will  not  aid  the  increase  of  subsistence,  or  make  men  multiply 
more  slowly      Brand-new  houses,  built  at  the  expense  of  tax- 

soI77n7f  f  Wh°m  ai'e  rict'  wil1  not  make  inhabitants 
sober  and  frugal,  or  prevent  them  from  marrying  when  they 
cannot  afford  it.  Mr.  George  may  talk  nonsense  fill  Doom  day 
without  putting  an  additional  piece  of  bread  into  anybody's 
mouth.  Epurstmuove.  The  conditions  of  human  existence  will 
not  be  changed  because  a  number  of  fashionable  and  philan- 
thropic persons  take  an  interest  in  the  "dwellings  of  the  poor." 
Jrnb.bW  f  optimist  goes  gaily  on.    To  do  him  justice,  he 

He  doeJ,  ZeVJaT  'J6,  l0,g'Cal  f0™1™™*  from  his  premisses. 
He  does  not  think  of  looking  beyond  the  moment  when  his 
favourite  project  shall  have  become  law.    Shut  up  public-house 

;"hl  'nT11  ^  D°  drunken"e^  Make  solicitation  illegal,  and 
there  will  be  no  prostitution.  If  a  thing  is  unlawful  of  course 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  Al I  this  is  very 
cheerful  and  consoling  to  some  minds.  It  is  a  pity  how- 
ever, not  to  carry  the  principle  one  step  further. 1  There  is 
a  certain  document,  styled  rather  tautologically  the  Queen's 
Proclamation  against  Vice  and  Immorality,  which  is  read  at 
the  opening  of  all  Assizes.     Why  not  tu5  it  into  an  let  o 

llTu  VMf  mak6  eVeTyb0d?  wdl  beha*ed  ^  once  P  The 
modern  Radical  of  this  particular  type  has,  perhaps,  foi-otten  that 

tlZTn  kr  8gaTSt  USUr-Y'  and  that  *™  ™  a  man  Sailed 
Jeremy  Bentham  It  was  supposed  that,  if  high  interest  were 
prohibited,  it  would  never  be  exacted.  Bentham  ar-uied  and  ex- 
perience proved,  that  the  nett  result  of  this  prohibitory  law  was  fo 
make  interest  with  bad  security  rather  higher  than  be  fore  For 
besides  the  risk  of  the  borrower  not  having  the  cash,  theVe  was 
t  Al  *  7f  T™1^  P,enalties>  and  ^  that  compensation  had 
^  t0  itLe  emoney-knder-  The  latest  theory  appears  to  be 
that,  ,t  the  sale  of  strong  drink  is  forbidden  on  SundTs  people 
will  cease  to  consume  it  in  excess  between  Saturday  an^MoSy 
Ihere  is  something  very  seductive  about  Sunday  closing  I  has 
a  religious  sound  It  makes  for  a  decent  observance  of  the 
day  ot  rest.  It  looks  philanthropic  and  respectable  a  J It! en 
U  cannot  be  such  a  very  great  "hardship  to  shut  u TlulC 
houses  one  day  out  of  seven.  There  are  a  great  manyVhe?- 
wise  sensible  persons  who  resemble  George  Eliot  sM^B^ooke 
in  shrinking  from  anything  like  a  principle*    Mr.  Brook;  opined 

,n  LtUT  TS°\r/ht  Ca"y  ?ou  t^  fe-oyer  the  hedge 
,n     Tt     \^  Pulled,.uP-    Tnese  worthy  persons  also  nil 

XrW t^P T  l°     ,e  ^e  aa  Cardinal  Newmans 

Moderate  Churchman,  who  believed  in  baptismal  regeneration 
but  thought  that  babies  were  much  the  same  after  bein^christened 
as  before  They  would  not  for  worlds  lay  down  th poposUbn 
that  the  State  ought  to  decide  when  people  should  drink  and  W 
much,  and  whether  they  ought  to  drink  at  all  on  Sunday.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  would  recoil  in  horror  from  the  principle  that 
there  is  a  province  where  the  will  of  the  individual*  ouS to  be 
■supreme,  where  his  choice  should  be  quite  unfettered,  and  where 
the  law  can  only  interfere  ineffectually  and  at  a  serious  colt  to 
.personal  convenience  and  national  independence.  A  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  just  suits  them.    It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other 

want  ?oPdT     Pe°P  dd"g  WLat  DiCe  P60^  W0uld  ne™ 

of  thVff  ^nt,ATr  CaD'T  bebg  aLsked  what  was  t«e  tendency 
ot  the  hew  England  liquor  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drink  to  all  except  bond  Jide  travellers,  replied  that  thev 


tended  to  a  considerable  deal  of  bond  fide  travelling."  Outraged 
iberty  has  her  revenges,  not  occasional,  but  constant ;  and  if  Par- 
liament, as  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  were  to  decree  that  all 
men  should  be  virtuous,  the  courts  would  soon  declare  the  majority 
to  be  so  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act."    That  is  perhaps  the 
principal  consolation  of  humble  believers  in  personal  freedom,  now 
so  hopelessly  outnumbered  in  Parliament  and  on  the  platform  A 
despotism  tempered  by  physical  and  moral  impossibilities  is' less 
formidable  than  it  seems.    The  Irish  magistrate's  very  indecorous 
advice  to  the  accused  publican  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion 
We  can  all  "  defy  the  polis"in  our  own  quiet  way.  Another 
source  of  consolation  is  the  inbred  dislike  of  Britishers  to  beino- 
driven.    The  political  party  which  goes  in  for  a  programme  of 
hi-ib-handed   restriction  and   incessant  interference  all  round 
gathers  for  itself  a  store  of  unpopularity  which  it  will  have  to 
lace  in  the  long  run.  The  present  Opposition  has  already  perceived 
this  truth,  and  is  beginning  to  make  use  of  it,  though  "  with  timid 
and  faltering  steps,"  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would  say.  Even 
in  the  ranks  of  their  adversaries  the  old  "  Whv  the  devil  shouldn't 
he  ?    style  of  Liberal  is  destined  to  reappear  ;  for  he  is  a  peren- 
nial type,  which  survives  the  "countless  generations"  of  faddists, 
who  "depart  and  leave  no  vestige  where  thev  trod."  Nothing 
indeed,  can  be  more  alien  to  the  old  school  of  secular  Liberalism 
than  this  fashionable  worship  of  the  omniscient  state.  We 
should  feel  quite  ashamed  to  repeat  against  it  the  unanswerable 
argument  which  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  analogy  between 
the  paternal  and  the  Governmental  relation.    The  pious  and 
respectable  Nonconformists  who  only  call  themselves  Liberals 
because  they  hate  the  Church  of  England  are  doing  a  work 
which  Conservatives  may  regard  with  perfect  equanimity  Their 
narrow  intolerance,  their  puritanical  hatred  of  amusement,  their 
love  of  vexatious  and  petty  molestation,  their  total  inability 
to  see  any   reason  why   they  should  not   make  iLe^al  any- 
thing which   they  think   wrong,  are   causing  an   amount  of 
public  resentment  of  which  they  are  little  aware.    The  liberty 
winch  they  claim  for  themselves  they  are  the  first  to  deny  to 
others.    They  resent  the  superior  position  of  the  Church,  and  they 
are  indignant  at  one  small  part  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity.    If  the  Church  were 
disestablished,  and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  passed  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  would  remain  of  their  Liberalism.    But  it  is 
by  no  means  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  freedom  which 
they  would  leave  to  the  English  people,  if  they  had  their  wav. 
Ihe    coming  slavery"  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  graphically 
described  would  very  soon  be  here.     Taverns  closed,  probably 
also  theatres,  ginger-beer  the  only  drink,  drab  the  only  wear,  the 
liberty  of  individual  choice  limited  to  the  selection  of  the  par- 
ticular Little  Bethel  it  was  least  irksome  to  attend— the  picture  is 
indeed  an  .attractive  one.    Perhaps  before  that  ideal  is  realized 
there  will  be  some  one  to  say  m  behalf  of  the  long-sutterino- 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  "  We  like  not  the  fashion  of  your 
garments,    lou  will  say  they  are  Liberal  attire,  but  let  them  be 
chanired. 


EMANUEL  GEIBEL. 


rjlIIL  English  newspapers  which  have  commented  on  the  death 
J-  _  of  Emanuel  Geibel  have  scarcely  understood  the  real  nature 
ot  his  literary  position,  and  even  German  critics  mav  readily 
mistake  it.  bo  great  a  chasm  lies  between  the  Germany  of  his  youth 
and  the  Germany  of  his  old  age,  so  vast  a  change  has  come  over  the 
national  ideals,  that  Geibel,  who  was  much  younger  than  Victor 
Hugo  and  younger  than  Lord  Tennyson,  seems  to  belong  to  a  far 
more  distant  and  unfamiliar  generation  than  they.  To  comprehend 
his  writings,  we  must  recollect  that  he  wa3  the  last  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  characteristic  representative  of  the  silver  affe  of 
German  poetry  the  Shirley  of  ttie  group  that  followed  Goethe 
and  Heme,  as  the  Caroline  dramatists  followed  Shakspeare.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  political  poets  who,  whatever  we  may 

birthri?! L eAiPOltlUCq8'  C,enaiDly  btitl'ajed  their  Poetical 
bii  t  hi  ghts.    About  1 84S  he  was  violen tly  affected  and  d isturbed 
by  the  wave  _of  political  discontent,  with  Herwegh  and  Freili- 
grath  his  intimate  friends,  on  the  crest  of  it.    But  his  nature 
though  excessively  sensitive  to  superficial  influences,  swung  back 
ike  a  plant  when  the  wind  has  passed  over  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  political  excitement  Geibel  unconsciously  returned  to  the 
loves  of  his  youth;  his  gentle  humanism,  his  soft  and  thrilling 
melodies;  and  when  he  should  have  been  addressing  the  intoler- 
able verities,  his  clear  voice  was  heard  above  the  tumult:  — 
O  wie  floss  mir  begliiokt  der  Tan-, 
Als  ausrastend  ich  weiland  °' 
Unter  deineu  (Jypressen  lag, 
Naxos,  bluhendes  Eiland  !° 
With  all  this,  his  heart  remained  German  to  the  core,  and  his 
pure  song  was  none  the  less  powerful  because  he  he^ik  aloof 
from  the  crowd.    The  German  nation,  which  was  slow  to  take 
him  into  observation,  gradually  formed  a  passion  for  his  poetry 
and  this  passion  was  only  fed  and  sustained  by  the  few  ooKf 
actions  he  performed     His  attitude  towards  SUSLwJfiSSS 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  his  refusal  to  remain  at  Munich 
when  to  be  a  Bavarian  meant  something  less  than  bein./a  Germat 
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fo  discuss  the  actual  value  of  Geibel's  versus  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  pro  into  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  quality  of 
German  lyrical  verse,  when  it  is  not  quite  of  the  first  order.  The 
native  tendency  to  song,  to  vocal  accompaniment  of  a  tune,  is 
ol  doubtful  advantage  to  German  poetry,  as  an  art.  It  is  so  easy 
to  secure  a  lilt,  to  be  naive  and  touching- with  a  lyrical  simplicity., 
that  the  poet,  is  tempted  to  remain  satisfied  with  improvisation. 
Ihe  wonderful  magic  of  Heine  has  tempted  later  and  less  gifted 
singers  to  think  that  they  can  emulate  his  inimitable  cadences. 
Yet  Geibel  was  a  real  artist.  He  was  undoubtedly  influenced 
by  Home  upon  one  side;  his  notes  were  brought  out  and  ex- 
panded by  the  melodies  of  the  Buck  der  Lieder ;  but  he  bore 
upon  the  surface  of  his  genius  the  marks  of  other  masters.  The 
grace  of  Chamisso,  the  tenderness  of  Uhland,  the  plastic  and 
versatile  force  of  Platen,  all  combined  to  make  him  what  he  was. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  criticism  will  eventually  determine  that 
Geibel  was  less  an  individual  voice  than  a  combination  into  one 
sweet  and  pure  nature  of  much  that  was  fine  and  harmonious  in 
the  various  singers  of  a  whole  school. 

The  earlier  part  of  Geibel's  career,  while  he  still  walked  amon°- 
the  elder  companions  of  his  school,  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
to  the  student  of  literature,  and  we  are  able  to  follow  this  with 
unusual  exactness.  In  1869  Herr  Karl  Goedecke  published  the 
first  volume  of  a  biography  of  the  poet,  which  really  was  an 
autobiography.  This  brought  us  clown  to  the  year  1852,  and  was 
to  have  been  promptly  succeeded  bv  a  second"  volume  extending 
to  1868.  This  second  part  of  the  Life  of  Geibel  has  never,  however 
appeared,  and  the  interest  of  the  volume  which  exists  is  scarcely 
sustained  to  the  close  ;  for  the  main  charm  of  Geibel's  career  con- 
sists in  his  relations  to  his  contemporaries  before  he  entered  his 
thirtieth  year.  No  doubt  Herr  Goedecke  will  now  issue  his  long- 
promised  continuation,  and  we  shall  find  much  in  it  which  is 
worthy  of  attention.  Until,  however,  he  proves  to  us  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  persist  in  thinking  that  Geibel's  career  subsided 
into  something  like  comfortable  commonplace  after  the  King  of 
I  russia,  secured  him  his  pension  in  1843.  We  mav,  then,  turn 
over  Herr  Goedecke's  earlier  pages  somewhat  leisurely  in  a  brief 
survey  of  the  poet's  adventures. 

Emanuel  Geibel  fnot  von  Geibel)  was  born  at  Liibeck  on  the 
1  Pctober>  18 '5-  There  is  very  little  of  a  curious  kind 
related  about  his  childhood,  except  that  he  fancied  that  the  si  "lit 
of  tall  sea-going  ships  among  the  quaint  red  walls  and  blossoming- 
trees  of  his  picturesque  birthplace  gave  him  an  early  tendency 
towards  travel.  He  began  to  write  versus  at  eighteen ;  one  of  the 
earliest  pieces  of  his  which  have  been  preserved  celebrates  the  hope 
of  German  unity  in  just  the  same  mild  and  confident  note  of 
patriotism  which  he  preserved  to  the  last.  The  poet  who  was  to 
sing  so  tenderly  and  passionately  of  love  began  by  the  inspiration 
of  boyish  friendship.  His  earliest  subjective  pieces  are  addressed 
to  schoolfellows  and  fellow-students— some,  like  Ernst  Curtius  to 
be  identified  with  him  in  later  life.  In  1833  the  Buck  der  Lieder 
came  into  his  hands,  and  was  promptly  and  voluminously  imitated. 
His  earliest  verses,  moreover,  bear  marked  reminiscences  of 
Kugler  and  Uhland.  fie  went  to  Bonn  in  183;,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  training  for  the  Church.  His  father  was  a  pastor;  and 
neither  he  nor  his  mother  had  any  sympathy  at  all  for  Geibel's 
literary  work,  regretting  what  they  considered  his  idle  ways,  even 
when  he  had  attained  distinction  and  public  reward.  It  ivas 
characteristic  of  his  nature  that,  with  great  sweetness  and  appa- 
rent ductibility,  he  possessed  a  steady  and  persistent  will.  He 
did  comparatively  little  at  Bonn,  except  make  up  his  mind.  He 
dropped  theology  altogether  as  a  profession,  and  prepared  himself 
for  concentrated  stud  v  of  the  humanities;  and,  thus  prepared  he 
went  to  Berlin  in  1836.  ' 

At  Berlin  he  began  the  literary  life.  Runiohr  gave  him  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Bettina  von  A  mini,  who  talked  to  him  a  little 
about  Goethe  and  a  great  deal  about  herself.  Pie  beo-an  to  find 
himself  within  the  influence  of  Eichendorff,  who  was^ust  then  a 
romantic  power  in  Berlin.  Already,  from  Bonn,  Geibel  had  sent 
verses  to  the  Muscnalmanach,  which  Chamisso  was  editing  in 
a  sort  of  afterglow;  and  the  voting  poet's  great  desire  was  to 
meet  this  veteran  of  letters.  ,  Ilitzig  contrived  to  introduce  him, 
and  one  dark  November  morning  Geibel  found  himself  received 
111  the  gloomy  room  where,  surrounded  by  globes  and  charts 
and  scientific  instruments,  the  old  poet  was  solemnly  playin«- 
at  being  a  wizard  and  a  seer.  Chamisso,  who  rarely  accepted 
a  new  acquaintance  in  those  days  of  his  decline,  gave  his  friend- 
ship to  the  enthusiastic  and  charming  lad,  who  began  to  be  more 
and  more  spoken  of  as  a  coming  man.  In  1S37  Geibel  received 
the  singular  honour  of  being  the  onlv  student  who  had  ever  been 
received  into  the  Literarische  Gesellschaft,  a  club  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters  which  met  every  Monday  evenino-  [Jnter  den 
Lmden  at  the  Cafe  National.  Hither  Geibel  was  taken  bv  Chamisso 
and  here  he  met  Eichendorff,  Freiligrath,  Kugler,  and  others  whose 
names  are  now  less  well  remembered  than  these,  but  who  then  were 
lights  id  literature.  He  began  to  give  his  thoughts  mainly  to  the 
study  of  Greek  poetry,  and  drifted  further  and' further  from  the 
bourgeois  ideal  which  the  sober  family  in  Liibeck  set  before  him. 
ihe  parents  pressed  him  to  prepare  for  a  career— to  bend  himself 
to  a  clerkship  or  to  read  for  a  profession.  He  gently  declined, 
to  the  amusement  of  friends  like  Bettina  and  Chamisso,  who 
btgan  to  look  about  them  for  some  better  way  of  bread-winnin- 
It  he  bad  remained  in  Berlin,  there  would  have  been  nothing  for 
fi ol «S a,7.,'a,I?  too,  he  professed  a  mild°and 

J*?7  ttenl  H^Jf^  Katakazis  applied  in  December, 
lbj7  to  his  German  friends  for  a  tutor  for  his  boys,  and  Bettina 


yon  Amim  moved  heaven  and  earth  till  she  had  secured  the  post 
lor  Emanuel  Geibel. 

To  go  to  Greece  under  such  auspices  was  an  exquisite  pleasure 
to  the  young  poet,  whose  friend  Ernst  Curtius  whs  already  settled 
in  Athens.  He  set  out  in  April  in  the  old-fashioned  leisurely  way 
leaving  a  volume  of  his  poems  behind  him  for  publication.  No 
sooner  had  he  started  southward  than  the  lyrical  impulse  came  upon 
him  ;  each  stage  of  his  journev  was  marked  with  a  poem.  Driving 
by  moonlight  along  the  road  from  Verona  to  Vicenza,  he  com"- 
posed  "Gute  Nacht,"  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  earlv 
lyrics : —  J 

Una  wie  nun  alio  Kcrzen 

verliJsfeheH  durch  die  Xacht, 
Da  schweigen  aueh  die  Schmerzen, 

Die  Sonn'  und  Tag  gekraeht  ; 
bind  sauseln  die  Oyjircssen, 
Kin  selves  Verge*<sen 
Durclnveht  die 'Liifte  sacht. 

Schlitfet  in  Euli,  sclil  iKfet  in  Run  ! 
vorttbef  der  Tag  tmd  scin  Sehall ; 
Die  Liebc  Gottes  deckt  eueh  zu 
Aliiiberall. 

His  post  lay  not  in  Athens  itself,  but  at  a  country  village 
Cephissia,  where  for  three  years  he  was  privileged  to  teach  the 
sufficiently  idle  and  unruly  sons  of  Prince  Katakazis.  His  duties 
as  a  tutor  were  easy  ;  he  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  when  his 
charges  had  gone  to  bed,  he  was  free  to  lean  out  over  the  fig-tree 
that  bloomed  at  his  window,  and,  inspired  by  the  outlines  of 
lentelicus  and  by  the  cicalas  chirping  in  the  maize-fields,  to 
relieve  his  feelings  in  reams  of  musical  verse.  Moreover,  every 
fortnight  he  was  allowed  to  ride  off  to  spend  a  Sunday  with  his 
friends  111  Athens,  where  Curtius  was,  and  Count  Baudissin,  who 
had  been  Tieck's  partner  in  translating  Shakspeare.  Several 
tilings  combined  to  make  this  the  most  fertile  period  in  his  career. 
The  publication  of  the  posthumous  poems  of  Platen  fired  Geibel 
to  new  refinements  of  metrical  form  ;  the  death  of  Chamisso  jhade 
him  realize  that  Freiligrath  was  the  only  living  rival  whom  he 
had  to  fear.  Suddenly  came  a  letter  breaking  to  him  the  news 
that  the  MS.  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  left  b-hind  him,  had 
been  completely  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  a  printing  office  at 
Magdeburg. 

Far  from  deploring  this  accident,  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  so 
many  of  his  crude  early  efforts  were  hopelessly  lost.  He  would 
write  other  verses,  and  better  ones.  At  last  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever 
and  was  sent  to  the  Piraeus  to  be  nursed.  As  soon  as  he  was 
convalescent  he  started  with  Ernst  Curtius  for  a  voyage  through 
the  Cyclades,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  high-water  "mark  of  his 
intellectual  activity.  On  their  return,  late  in  1839.  the  two 
friends  prepared  for  publication  their  first  public  essay,  the  Klassische 
Studten  of  1840.  Early  in  that  year  Geibel  went  home  to  Liibeck, 
and  presently  published  the  volume  of  Gedichte,  dedicated  to 
Clara  Kugler,  which  is  now  reprinted  under  the  sub-title  of  Erste 
Penode.  Of  this  book  of  songs  and  elegies  the  ninety-third,  but 
by  no  means  the  latest,  edition  now  lies  before  us.  The  success  of 
Lord  Tennyson's  most  popular  books,  a  success  almost  unequalled 
m  the  rest  of  poetical  literature,  is  quite  put  in  the  shade  by  the 
astounding  vogue  of  this  volume  of  Geibel's— a  vogue  still  sus- 
tained without  any  visible  decline  after  more  than  lorty  years. 
The  oddest  thing  is  that  the  book  was  distinctly  unsuccessful  at 
first.  The  reviews  overlooked  it,  or  praised  it  faintly;  for  three 
years  it  scarcely  sold  at  all ;  and  then  a  second  edition  was  timidly 
issued.  It  had  existed  five  years  before  it  began  to  be  discovered 
by  the  general  public,  and  ten  vears  before  it  be^an  to  be 
the  rage. 

The  whimsical  public  never  attached  itself  with  the  like  en- 
thusiasm to  any  other  book  of  Geibel's,  though  he  wrote  many, 
and  to  an  ordinary  ear  sustained  the  same  rather  facile  melody 
through  them  all.  At  Escheberg,  in  1N42,  he  began  his  series  of 
romantic  dramas  with  Konig  Roderick,  and  was  never  tired  of  re- 
peating the  experiment ;  but  none  of  his  plays,  except  perhaps 
Brunhild,  enjoyed  a  definite  success.  Against  the  one  hundred 
editions  of  his  boyish  poems  he  was  glad  to  lav  the  four  editions 
of  his  mature  lyrics,  his  Sp'dtherlstblatter,  and  among  the  volumes 
which  divided  the  latter  from  the  former  each  earlier  one  was  more 
successful  than  its  successor.  The  secret  of  the  charm  Geibel 
possessed  lay  without  doubt,  as  we  have  hinted,  in  the  purity, 
simplicity,  and  melody  of  his  songs  in  an  aire  when  everything 
in  German  verse  was  tending  to  become  turbid,  involved,  and 
harsh. 


THE  MILESTONES  ON  THE  DOVER  ROAD. 


mi 


HE  Dover  Road  occupies  a  proud  position.  It  is  no  mere  road 
to  anywhere,  to  be  mentioned  with  slighting,  as  when  one 
says,  '■  \ou  turn  up  Goswell  Street  to  go  to  Lincolnshire";  it 
may  even  deny,  with  flatness,  that  it  either  begins  or  ends  at 
Dover;  and  as  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  the  roads  of  many 
travellers  m  all  ages  have  led  through  Dover,  as  did  that  of  one 
particular  traveller— a  foreigner  of  some  distinction,  as  the  phrase 
ran— with  whom  we  are  now  concerned,  and  who-  embarked  on 
board  Captain  Meriton's  packet  at  Boulogne  on  Thursday,  the 
1  ith  of  April,  1765,  on  a  trip  to  Loudon.  "This  skipper  was  em- 
ployed the  whole  year  round  conveying  to  Dover,  or  even  direct 
to  Loudon,  cargoes  of  bottled  wines  which,  on  account  of  the 
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enormous  duties  then  levied  on  the  wines  of  France,  were  im- 
ported by  the  merchants  only  according  as  they  were  wanted  for 
actual  consumption.    The  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal  too 
which  was  not  abrogated  until  1834,  was  in  full  force.  ° 

"  Let  him  drink  port !  "  the  English  statesman  cried  ; 
He  drank  the  poison,  and  his  spirit  died. 

The  number  of  sail  on  the  Channel— they  had  lon°-  been  wind- 
bound— was  "  prodigious,"  the  water  seemed  covered  with  them 
With  a  soldiers  wind  most  of  them,  including  our  skipper,  made' 
Dover  three  hours  too  soon,  and  had  to  anchor  lor  the  tide  while 
the  miserable  passengers  who  had  been  waiting  in  great  numbers 
irom  long  before  the  equinox  had  a  bad  time.    Three  or  four 
crowded  hrench  craft  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk  went  ashore,  but 
our  traveller  retained  his  faculties  sufficiently  to  fortify  his  mind 
to  the  point  of  resignation  to  death,  and  even  to  philosophize, 
verifying  Ironi  himself  and  those  around  him  the  savin-  of  a 
captain  in  the  French  navy,  that  dwellers  inland   are  "much 
hardier  afloat  than  those  of  maritime  places,  who  from  always 
looking  on  the  sea  develop  an  instinctive,  exaggerated,  and  per- 
haps inherited  dread  of  it.    This  is  the  radical  cause  of  sea- 
sickness a  malady  mainly  of  the  nerves.    If  there  be  anything 
in  this  French  captains  theory,  your  sailors  genuine  land-lubber 
is  the  dweller  m  ports  with  whom  he  oftenest  rubs  shoulders 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  is  quite  clear  that  land-lubber 
(which,  oddly  enough,  is  not  mentioned  iu  Skeat)  is  the  ori- 
ginal or  only  term     Howell,  in  his  Instruction  for  Forraine 
Travel  ta  king  of  fantastic  fellows  "  like  Sir  Thomas  Moore's 
Iraveller,  says  they  "  may  bee  termed  land-lopers,  as  the  Dutch- 
man saith      Here  we  have  the  same  Dutch  word  Hooper,  a  run- 
ner, which  is  in  -interloper";  and  this  sea-term,  like  so  many 
others,  may  come  to  us  from  the  Hollanders,  may  even  have  a 
direct  reference  to  the  landsman's  want,  of  his  sea-W  and  need 
SfdoVae  etymolo8'ists>  be  c°anected  at  all  with"  the  Welsh 

The  Custom-house  officials  were  lenient,  but  a  crown  had  to  be 
paid  for  passing  each  traveller's  baggage  as  "droit  de  vicornteV' 
which  was  farmed  by  an  innkeeper  of  the  town.  The  sole  inhabi- 
tants of  Dover  were  sailors  ship-captains,  and  innkeepers,  and  there 

Z  Z  I  °r  f  **f  f  the  ?laCe-    Tlle  disproportionate  size 

of  the  vast  signboards  of  the  inns,  the  height  of  the  triumphal 
arches  on  which  they  spanned  the  streets,  and  the  ridiculous  mag- 
nificence of  the  ornaments  which  loaded  them  were  worthy  of  all 
wonder  when  compared  with  the  little  postboys,  or  rather  children 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  Vere  starting  eve ry 
minute  in  sole  charge  of  postchaises.  All  the  inns  were  crammed 
with  new  French  arrivals,  the  coaches  and  the  posting  being  qo?te 
insufficient  for  the  rush,  and  our  traveller  had  to°go  Tnto  the 
kitchen  and  take  off  the  coals,  with  his  own  distinguished  hands 
one  of  the  many  tranches  de  bccuf  there  grilling.  It  is  evident  hat 
the  term  »  bifteck  "  had  not  then  been  invented.0  Nearly  fort?  year 

1802-3  said  it  was  worth  while  crossing  the  Channel  to  make  the 

who  published  his  Art  du  Cuisinier  in  1814,  even  then  treated  ft 
as  a  novelty  telling  how  to  prepare  a  «  veritable  SfLk  c  nme 
ilse  fait  en  Angleterre,"  and  explaining  how  the  EnS  choose 
to  make  heir  biftecks  that  piece  of  the  beef  « qu'ifs  nommen? 
Romesteck/'  Here  the  famous  restaurateur  who*,  accordTn"  to 
Brillat-Savann,  spoke  all  foreign  languages  Mutant  qu'il  Mt 
n&essaire  a  son  commerce,"  seems  to  have  got  a  little  mixed 
confusing  beef  with  poultry,  and  the  pope's-nose  with  the  Eternal' 
City.  Our  traveller  put  himself  to  bed  at  six  in  the  afternoon as 
a  wise  precautionary  measure,  for  all  the  inmates  were  constantly 
playing  Box  and  Cox  with  the  four-posters,  and  at  three  in  the 

He*  heTd  fa  Wa8,  Call6d  UP°n  t0  tUrQ  in  ^  ot  a  v  arrival 
He  held  farm  however  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  sie-e  until '  five 
Dover  was  so  crammed  that  the  strict  °rule  of  no  coaches  on 

fZ  7  ™l hr°kT  thr0U^h'  aQd  he  manaSed  at  last  to  set  out  on 
that  day-three  days  after  leaving  Boulo|ne-with  seven  oth° 
m  two  conveyances  called  « machines  originates  ou  vo  antes  '' 
perhaps  The  Flyer  or  The  Original,  whichfdrawn  by  six  te  r L' 
did  the  twenty-eight  leagues  to  London  in  a  day  for  a  Sea 
a  head  ;  passengers'  servants  being  carried  outside  for  half-fa  e 

The  English  coachmen,  one  and  all,  who  were  changed  with 
each  relay  of  horses,  astonished  our  traveller  by  their  co-its  a nd 

mTeVto  £  th11^  WHh  thdr  hOTSe^  tL  whipCt  V1  ' 
merely  to  keep  the  driver  in  countenance  like  n  UJ,r\  r  ■ 

winter-time.  This  Sunday  journey  hTit  td^ntat  -  tne" 
were  no  excisemen  anywhere  on  duty,  so  the  foreigners  escaned 
all  questioning  and  searches,  and  the  only  Whwlvmen  S 
countered  hung  in  chains-in  periwig  and  full  ♦  . 

gibbets  along  the  road.  But  then  US£^&SStf? 
Foreseenig  the  absence  of  the  «  guagers,"  the  boots  of  the  coaches' 
had  been  crammed  with  brandy-kegs  for  the  wayside  Lns  and 
this  caused  frequent  stoppages,  much  to  the  exhStloS  1 1% 
coachmen  and  postillions.^  And  then,  to  crown  the  fSfe  of  he 
road,  the  natives  somewhere  between  Canterbury  and  Roch  ster 
hadohosen  Sunday  as  a  handy,  clear,  coachless  day  on  wh  eh  to 
move  a  whole  and  perfect  windmill,  chiefly  consist  °0f  white- 
washed wooden  trell.s-work,  in  quiet  security  alongCthe  kil  l's 
highway.  This  monstrous  lumber  the  coaches  found  In  poU  sion 
of  a  deep  cutting,  and  their  freight  had  a  greatly  moTmaSl 
contest  with  it  than  was  ever  begotten  of  the  iibSn  o 
Cervantes.  At  length,  by  dint  of  long  ropes  and  stS arms  they 
managed  to  get  the  old  butt  of  chivalry1^  a  g^  iu  thTrotci 


Se  fiefds  I  J  M^^3  Were  hoisted  out  of  ^  ^ad  into 

obstSa  fhnf  '  T01'6  Phl^mat°  than  tba  I)on>  the 
boofi  reS  of  dhff0Cee!edi  JF™*****  we  ca«  only  hear  with 
bootless  regrets  of  the  forests-"  bois  de  haute  futaye  "-along  the 
route,  which  still  in  1765,  looked  as  well  managed  as  the  reserves 

n  the  best-kept  forests  of  France.  AH  that  h^s  gone  to  feed  the 
gorges"  or  lronworks  of  the  Weald,  which  ca/ be  traced  hack 
Vt°r  t  e4fi,rf  Cl?tmy  at  Maresfield,and  still  lingered  as  late  a^ 

825  at  Ashburnham.    And  more  than  that,  if  the:  recent  inf  'na 
"nder  the  chalk  were  to  succeed,  Brighton  wo  Id 
find  itself  to-morrow  m  the  midst  of  a  "  black  country,"  for  the 
ron-ore  is  there-all  that  is  lacking  is  the  fuel.    But  like  our 
traveller  s  coaches,  we  have  gotten  a  little  off  the  Dover  road 

clT  l?i  baC^  ^h0,UgU  Writi'^  in  Premacadamite  times,  he 
considered  the  road  of  broken  flints  good  and  well-kept  in  spite  of 
exemption  from  forced  labour,  a  privilege  as  old  as  Roman  'times 
Z^ZlT  ?  lct0TS  'n.  recording  Vespasian's  vast  roadworks 
savs,  tot  tantaque  brevi  confecta,  intactis  cultoribus."  The  turn- 
S  e.ver{,vll!aSe  were  the  machinery  that  still  kept  the  roads 
payable  in  the  last  century,  and  there  was  a  footway  of  two  or 

S  niiht  I""  Zldth'  ^  a  *'hlteWashei  PaliD8-  that  could  be  seen 
"  night  by  the  coachmen.  Great  numbers  of  waggons  loaded 
wi  h  com  and  h  met      j      to  the  ports,  and  it  ma  be 

vea  /I7rS1Df  ^^Pri^.of  the  quartern  loaf  was  7d.'th,t 
jeai  (1765:  n  was  i2-}d.  thirty  years  later),  so  that  the  pre- 
vious harvest  must  have  been  plentiful.  The  waggoners  dLS 
m  good  broadcloth  with  stout'overcoats  to  their  tecL  and  thet 

lone  whfm ^  l  b?°tS'  ,r0du  P°nieS  5  and  so'  witn  W  whal  - 
bone  whips,  drove  their  splendid  teams  of  well-groomed  horses, 
harnessed  to  the  ponderous  wains  by  chain  traces 

Our  traveller  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  roadside  inns, 
whether  ,n  village  or  in  town.  They  were  a  little  dear,  to  be 
sure;  but  the  "lord  Anglois,"  who 'took  a  pride  in  pay  hg  ac! 
coKhngto  his  rank;  was  as  well  served  as  he  would  'haVb  en 
at  home,  and  with  a  cleanliness  then  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
SrK,f  lhe^1  I*™*  h0USt>S  S»  The  who]"  way 

coTpar    with  fh°  F^r  ^  ™\  ^  0ue  ^  eoulJ 

thTZZ  v  v  u  Fngl^h  lans-that  ftt  Montreuil ;  where,  by 
T)l  Si  "  t  utrar,ullers  alwaJ'3  made  a  Point  of  stop,  in/ 
The  landlords  of  the  English  inns  our  somewhat  distinguished 


e     ■   ^"6"""  our  souiewnat  ilistin^uisherl 

foreigner  supposed  to  be  the  depositories  of  all  the  ejection 
secrets  and  party  tricks;  but  he  never  suspected  the  connex  on 
o  S  w.theM  7ih  ^  "B'^nien  of'the  mad"';  aEne 
of  them  who  piled  Ins  charges  on  a  little  too  hi-h  had  iust 
hen  met  with  his  deserts.  His  robber's-cave  was  at  Canter- 
bury; and  when  the  Due  de  Nivernois  alighted  there  on  h  s 
peace-making  mission  to  London  two  years"  before-the  Peace 
of  Pans,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years'  War  gave  us 
Canada  and  enabled  our  traveller  to  make  his  journey-h,s  host 
reckoned  with  him  as  with  an  enemy  to  be  despoiled,  a^ud  char  id 
toe  Ambassador  between  forty  and  fifty  guineas  for  his  supper 

~eedPZ  -8'entleTn ,°f  Kent  t0°^ l'le  ^tter  in  handed' 
lemoved  the  sessions  and  their  own  custom  from  the  inn  The 

fo  Bon  f^e  °f  trHVeIlerS  ,madf  lt  a  P°iDt  °f  h0flO*  "o  ch  me  in  ; 
with  k  one  1 bofcotted  sold  „p  in  six  months.  Rochester 
With  its  one  league-long  street,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  sailors 
ship-carpenters  and  dockyard-men,  was  passed;  „d  ffn  S 
di  tate  bG  baUL"S  °f  th6  ThameS  W6re  mal"ed  o«t  in  the  middle- 
IntZs  ^TTA  n'efdarly  Planted,,hl!st  the  ma  s 

ma ^  sails  of  the"fclouques  "-barges,  no  less-the  coasters  and 

4tu^:"g  mel'CbatSbipS'fh'nvi^  aiuid  the  foliage,  fo  med 

dronlwn'  SW  D°.TiayS  °nly  t0  the  imagination  oUhose  who 
drop  down  with  the  tide  between  naked  mud -banks 

BedfoiVTn  ZdrhimSCl^in;the  °ld  ^ht  Eoad^  where  P0°r  Paul 
iitriloid  in  J  Ac  Green  Bushes,  was  always  wishing  himself  safo 

back  and  hen  turned  oil  towards  Westminster,  thWh  <' Sout 

g"od"  an  1  'A'  ^  16  ft  US-uis  E^l[sh  -aa  «  W 

and  ^eiT  wel  "-was  pronounced  fate,  This  was  a 
badly -budt  quarter  only  two  streets  wide,  inhabited  al  ost 
entn-ely  by  dyers  and  tanners.  Nearer  Westminster  Brid" e  all 
was  country,  with  scattered  taverns  and  pretty  villas  which  were 
.ncreasing  in  number  every  day.  Theif  he  "crossed  lebrTd'e 
parable  "  TtTT  t0  ;vblch  .a11  E«™Pe  offered  nothing  com- 
s  l  nn%b»  1 twastowf'ds  evening;  although  the  April  sSn  was 
o  hp  v  J  horizon-it  set  at  seven  minutes  to  seven-the  lamm 
on  he  bridge  and  in  the  roads  near  were  all  lit,  and  the  wide  3 
well-traced  streets  with  their  fine  houses  showed  well  in  This  W 
quarter  of  London.  The  river  alive  with  boats  of  al  s  zes  the 
tl 10  oughfares  covered  with  carriages,  and  the  wide  foo  ways  ni  ed 

ShTeVSpa°rTd:'  ^^r^  ^ 

0  artier     L  r  "  S'X°T  ^  bllt  iu  the  be^  Greets  of  the 

^uaitiei  Saint-Germam,  or  the  Place  Vendorue,  and  there  only 

«  WGl1  firjl,ented  ^  ^  People  arfe 
to  Pans  S  the  T  ,r^r  t  remcmbf  that  Johnson,  Uo  went 
10  ^ans  witn  the  lhrales  ten  years  later,  speaking  of  the  "  Plana 

empty  »  Whuthcl'  0,1  Weekd;^s  or  S^days;  the  roads  are 

11001  101  a  =U1Uea  and  a  half  weekly,  the  second  going  fo¥  half 
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tliat  sum.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  what  the  name  of  this  "  quarter  "  j 
was  ? — it  was  "  La  place  de  Leicester  Fields  " — where,  having 
naf'ely  housed  our  visitor,  we  take  leave  of  him,  at  all  events  for 
the  present. 


CONCERTS. 

THE  last  concert  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace  had  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous,  but  pleasing,  programme.  It  opened  with  the 
Symphony  (No.  2  in  D,  Beethoven),  one  of  the  most  charming 
examples  of  the  composer's  early  style,  of  which  a  most  admir- 
able performance  was  given.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Prayer  " 
from  Tlienzi  (Wagner),  sung  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  whose  first, 
•ippearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  we  noticed  some  few 
weeks  back.  In  this  "  Prayer  "  Mr.  Winch  not  only  showed  all 
the  merits  which  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  but  also  a 
strong,  yet  delicate,  dramatic  feeling.  He  was  also  heard  in  two 
German  ballads,  the  charming  "  Madchenjied  "  of  Raff,  and  a  very 
pretty  song,  "  Murmelndes  Luftchen  "  of  Jensen,  both  of  which 
lie  sang  with  excellent  taste  and  admirable  vocalization.  Miss 
Hilda  Coward  was  the  other  vocalist,  who  sang  "  Bel  Raggio " 
(Semiramide)  with  considerable  fluency ;  and  also  sang  the  song 
from  the  incidental  music  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  of 
Sullivan,  with  which  the  concert  concluded.  In  this  she  showed 
herself  to  have  the  very  rare  power  of  singing  words  as  dis- 
tinctly as  they  can  be  spoken.  With  less  nervousness,  and  a 
little  more  careful  training,  Miss  Coward  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
excellent  singer.  The  orchestra  were  again  heard  in  the  Quartet 
"Variations  for  Strings  on  the  song  "  Death  and  the  Maiden," 
toy  Schubert.  There  is  always  a  certain  doubt  as  to  how 
far  it  is  justifiable  to  expand  a  quartet  for  a  large  band,  and 
the  experiment  should  certainly  never  be  tried  except  with  an 
orchestra  in  perfect  order.  But  this  particular  work  is  too  short, 
and  perhaps  too  slight,  to  attract  quartet-players  in  general,  and 
Mr.  Manns  may  well  be  thanked  for  giving  his  audience  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  so  beautiful  a  piece  of  true  musical  poetry. 
Perhaps  in  order  to  give  it  full  effect  a  thought  more  care  might 
have  been  bestowed  on  its  rehearsal ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  high  point 
of  perfection  to  which  the  band  has  now  been  brought,  which 
enabled  them  to  give  an  almost  perfect  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony,  in  this  particular  work  there  was  here  and  there 
a  slight  want  of  unanimity  which  tended  slightly  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  perfect  unison  which  ought  to  exist  in  each  of  the 
parts  of  an  expanded  quartet.  Miss  Amina  Goodwin  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  pianiste,  and  we  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  her  appearances  in  public. 
The  first  piece  in  which  she  was  heard  was  the  Concerto  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  (No.  2  in  D),  Mendelssohn.  In  this  she 
at  once  made  her  mark.  She  seems  to  possess  a  perfect  command 
over  the  instrument,  admirable  execution,  and  great  fluency ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  the  instrument  upon  which  she 
played,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she  bad  considerable  power  of 
producing  a  singing  tone.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  her 
performance  was  a  certain  grip  and  power ;  indeed  her  playing 
bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  general  rank  and  file 
of  pianoforte-players  that  the  playing  of  an  experienced  chef 
d'attaque  does  to  that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  violin-players. 
Perhaps  this  very  power  may  lay  her  open  to  the  charge  of 
occasional  "  thumping,"  but  experience  and  the  musical  instinct 
■with  which  she  is  obviously  endowed  will  soon  tone  down  this 
slight  blemish  on  her  playing.  She  chose  for  her  solos  the 
"  Consolation  "  of  Liszt,  which  thoroughly  brought  out  her  powers 
of  manipulation,  and  the  quaint  "  Danse  des  Cosaques"  of  Rubin- 
stein, which  enabled  her  to  show  her  perfect  feeling  for  rhythm. 
As  we  have  before  said,  the  concert  concluded  witb  the  Prelude, 
Song,  and  Dances  from  the  incidental  music  to  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  All  that  could  be  done  for  this  music  by  band  and 
conductor  was  done.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  work  has  been  too 
often  heard  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criti- 
cism of  it  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  grace  of  the  Prelude  and  Song, 
and  the  commonplace  character  of  the  Dances,  were  again  fully 
impressed  upon  the  hearers. 

On  Good  Friday  one  of  the  monster  concerts  was  given  in  the 
Handel  Orchestra.  With  the  band  of  the  Scots  Guards,  the  Crystal 
Palace  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  the  following  strong  team  of 
vocalists,  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  Miss  Clara  Leighton,  Mme.  Patey, 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burgon. 
The  programme  was  entirely  sacred  music.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
for  whom  an  apology  was  made,  appeared,  and,  in  spite  of  obvious 
indisposition,  sang  two  numbers  of  the  programme.  There  is  but 
little  to  notice  in  the  general  performance  at  this  concert  except 
that  all  the  vocalists,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  space  they  had  to 
fill,  succeeded  in  pleasing  their  audience.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  concert  was  the  proof  that  Mme.  Marie 
Roze  gave  of  the  enormous  advance  in  her  art  which  she  has  made 
of  late  years.  This  was  chiefly  shown  in  the  "  Inflammatus"  from 
Rossini's  Stabat  Mater.  Mme.  Marie  Roze  succeeded  in  making 
her  voice  heard  throughout  the  enormous  area  without  any  apparent 
eflort  and  with  full  command  over  her  powers,  so  that  she  was 
able  to  produce  the  most  delicate  effects  even  on  this  large  scale. 
The  only  other  point  of  real  musical  interest  was  the  opportunity 
of  observing  how  perfectly  Mr.  Manns  can,  by  a  complete  change 
of  his  style  of  conducting,  control  a  large  mass  of  instrumentalists 
and  voices  as  well  as  he  can  control"  his  ordinary  and  familiar 
orchestra. 


THE  BEGGAR  STUDENT. 

THE  Alhambra  opened  on  Saturday  with  a  version  of" 
Millbcker's  comic  opera  Tier  Bettel  Student,  entitled  The 
Beggar  Student,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Beatty-Kingston,  with  ballet 
music  by  M.  Jacobi,  the  conductor.  Until  recently,  when  Mr. 
(Jail  Rosa  contemplated  adding  this  opera  to  his  repertory,  Herr 
Carl  Millocker  was  quite  unknown  here,  although  The  Beggar 
Student  has  been  repeatedly  heard  in  America,  and  several  other 
works  of  the  composer  have  been  successfully  produced  aS 
Vienna.  As  now  presented,  the  opera  has  undergone  consider- 
able transformation  and  amplification  ;  but,  with  every  allowances 
for  all  changes,  and  for  the  transposition  of  the  principal  vocal 
part — written  for  a  tenor,  and  now  undertaken  by  Miss  Fannio 
Leslie — it  cannot  be  said  that  the  music  surpasses  the  average 
of  operetta  compositions.  It  can  only  be  accepted  as  a  comic 
opera  with  the  emphatic  qualification  which  a  distinguished 
critic  applied  to  Klopstock  when  that  poet  was  described  as  tho 
German  Milton — it  is  a  very  German  comic  opera.  Beyond  ft 
certain  tunefulness,  it  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics  oi" 
this  essentially  French  art ;  the  comic  element  is  of  the  slightest^ 
and  Herr  Millocker  is  very  far  from  displaying  the  gaiety  and  charm 
of  Lecocq  or  the  unfailing  freshness  and  vivacity  of  Planquette; 
His  finales  are  not  worked  out  with  the  elaborate  art  nor  the 
skilled  instrumentation  which  might  be  expected  of  a  German- 
composer,  while  his  melodies,  with  one  exception  in  the  second 
act,  are  deficient  in  character  and  spontaneity.  These  defects, 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  the  opera  if  produced  on  any  other- 
stage,  are  minimized  at  the  Alhambra  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  two  admirable  ballets  and  the  pageantry  and  splendou? 
of  an  imposing  spectacle. 

The  plot  of  The  Beggar  Student  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  with  the  advantage  of  a  less  despicable- 
hero  than  Claude  Melnotte  in  the  person  of  the  Student,  Simons 
Romanovich.  General  Ollendorf,  commander  of  the  Saxon 
forces  occupying  Cracow,  being  affronted  by  Laura,  the  beautifii 
daughter  of  the  Countess  Palmatica,  meditates  revenge ;  know- 
ing the  pride  of  the  latter  will  not  permit  her  daughter's- 
marriage  with  any  one  but  a  Polish  nobleman,  he  resolves  to 
humble  her  by  entrapping  her  into  forming  a  mesalliance. 
He  accordingly  liberates  from  prison  a  wild  young  Student, 
Romanovich,  and  one  Conrad  Malitzki,  otherwise  Count  Opalinski,. 
and  supplies  them  with  money  to  prosecute  his  fraudulent  scheme. 
The  Student,  as  Count  Kibytski,  and  Conrad,  as  his  secretary,, 
easily  ensnare  the  ladies ;  the  marriage  is  about  to  be  cele- 
brated when  the  Student's  supplies  fail ;  and,  overcome  by  love 
and  impecuniosity,  he  confesses  his  shame  in  a  letter  to  Laura,, 
the  contents  of  which  Ollendorf  dexterously  prevents  being 
divulged  until  after  the  wedding.  The  scene  when  the  Student 
meets  his  bride,  believing  she  knows  his  antecedents,  and  stupefied- 
by  her  magnanimity,  is  the  most  striking  in  the  opera ;  the  final 
situation,  when  the  expose  occurs,  and  the  unhappy  pair  are 
surrounded  by  the  mob  of  prisoners,  and  hear  the  gibes  and 
taunts  of  Ollendorf  and  his  friends,  is  realized  with  dramatic- 
force,  and  forms  a  brilliant  and  highly  effective  ensemble.  As  a. 
mere  tableau,  nothing  could  be  better  conceived  than  this  powerful 
situation;  the  acting  of  all  concerned  is  admirable,  the  grouping 
excellent  in  composition,  and  the  realization  is  not  less  notable  for 
the  skill  with  which  complex  details  are  harmonized  than  the 
picturesque  art  with  which  they  are  individually  presented.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  animated  finale  that  the  composer  fails  to  give 
lull  significance  to  the  dramatic  situation ;  a  commonplace  trio 
and  noisy  chorus  of  prisoners  emphasize  the  confusion,  but  express 
nothing  of  the  piquancy  and  humour  of  the  scene.  A  short  fourth 
act  reveals  the  triumph  of  the  Poles  and  the  downfall  of  Ollendort 
and  the  Saxons ;  the  Student  is  ennobled  for  his  services  in  the 
Polish  cause,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  magnificent  military- 
ballet. 

Mis3  Fannie  Leslie,  as  the  hero,  sang  and  acted  with  grace  and 
vivacity,  exhibiting  sound  judgment  in  moderating,  011  her 
assumption  of  the  part  of  the  Polish  Count,  the  animal  spirits  which 
so  well  became  the  graceless  Simon  Romanovich.  Miss  Marion 
Hood's  impersonation  of  Laura  was  characterized  by  finish  and 
refinement,  and  she  sang  the  most  original  number  in  the  opera — 
the  pretty  and  attractive  air,  "Joy  and  grief  are  close  allies" — 
with  much  sweetness  and  dainty  expression.  Miss  Irene  Verona, 
as  Stephania,  sang  with  excellent  effect  in  a  love  duet  with 
Conrad,  and  Miss  Madge  Stavart  sustained  the  part  of  the  Countess, 
with  dignity.  Mr.  F.  Mervin's  rendering  of  the  boastful  General 
Ollendorf  was  a  thoroughly  consistent  and  humorous  study  :  and 
Mr.  Aynsley  Cook,  as  the  Jailor,  and  Mr.  H.  Hallam,  as  Conrad, 
were  efficient  in  unexacting  parts.  Interest  in  the  music  of  The 
Bn/gar  Student  is  almost  nullified  by  the  splendour  of  the 
spectacular  displav  and  the  graceful  dancing  of  Miles.  PertoldL 
and  Palladino.  The  ballet  of  sleigh-drivers,  with  their  bugles  and. 
bells,  combined  with  pierrots,  jugglers,  and  the  motley  throng  of 
the  Cracow  market-place  during  a  fair,  is  a  scene  of  wonderful 
animation  and  ingenious  arrangement.  Excellence  in  this  direction 
may— at  the  Alhambra— be"  allowed  to  atone  for  any  artistic, 
deficiencies  in  Herr  Millbcker's  music. 
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THE  YACHTING  SEASON. 

THREE  new  cutters,  belonging  to  what  is  commonly  called 
the  first  class,  are  to  come  out  during  the  season,  which 
will  begin  a  month  hence,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  will 
have  wonderful  speed  and  weatherliness  in  light  breezes.  But, 
despite  this  considerable  addition  to  the  racing  fleet,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  melancholy  critics  who  maintain  that 
the  sport  of  yacht-racing  is  declining  are  right,  and  that  very 
likely  this  year's  matches  will  do  nothing  to  arrest  its  decadence. 
It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy  about  untried  vessels,  but  little  is 
risked  by  saying  that,  not  impossibly,  the  new  ships  may,  after 
a  time,  banish  from  racing  waters  all  competitors  in  their  own 
class  or  all  competitors  but  one,  and  that  there  may  be,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  a  series  of  matches  between  a  few 
yachts  similar  to  those  which  in  former  seasons  have  been  so  much 
complained  of  as  monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The  number  of 
contending  vessels  can  of  course  be  increased  and  some  variety 
given  to  matches  by  following  the  plan  so  widely  adopted  last 
year,  and  allowing  the  forties  to  contend  with  larger  craft ;  but 
this  proceeding  gives  the  owners  of  the  latter  occasion  for  com- 
plaint, and  moreover  the  second  class,  i.e.  the  so-called  second 
class,  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  was  last  year.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious  proof  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  yacht-racing  that, 
whereas  in  1883  the  racing  of  the  Tara,  Annnsona,  Silver  Star, 
May,  and  Sleuthhmind,  was  the  great  feature  of  the  season,  it  has 
in  1884  been  doubtful  for  a  time  whether  there  would  be  two 
forties  to  race,  and  that  at  present  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  at 
a  good  many  regattas,  sailing  committees  will  have  to  do  with- 
out the  class  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  encouraged 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Only  to  a  small  extent,  then,  will  it,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  possible  to  reinforce  the  first-class  yachts  by  their 
very  unwelcome  sisters. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  marked  change 
with  regard  to  forty-ton  cutters,  inasmuch  as  last  year  it  seemed 
likely  that  they  would  in  the  end  altogether  overpower  the  larger 
ones,  and,  considering  the  great  number  of  prizes  which  were, 
with  effusive  liberality,  thrown  open  to  them,  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  expect  that  six  or  seven  would  contend  this  season, 
and  their  comparative  disappearance,  showing,  as  has  just  been 
said,  the  fitful  condition  of  this  great  sport,  is  a  painful  symptom 
of  decline.  For  that  decline,  which  we  fear  can  no  longer  be 
in  any  way  disputed,  various  reasons  have  been  assigned,  the 
principal  one  being  the  enormous  expense  of  building  and  of 
sailing  a  modern  racing  yacht.  The  necessity  for  huge  expenditure 
goes  far,  no  doubt,  to  debar  many  men  from  racing,  and  is  one  of 
the  causes,  therefore,  of  the  constantly  increasing  weakness  of  the 
racing  fleet ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  As  we  have  before 
said,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  racing  yachts  is  to  a  certain  extent  traceable 
to  the  preference  now  shown  for  steam  yachts.  "Whether 
that  preference  and  the  change  that  it  has  caused  are  due, 
as  is  sometimes  alleged,  to  want  of  energy  and  want  of  sailor- 
like feeling,  we  do  not  wish  to  consider.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  change  has  taken  place,  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  has 
both  directly  and  indirectly  affected  yacht-racing.  It  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  a  good  many  men  who,  in  former  days,  would 
have  built  and  raced  large  sailing  yachts  now  build  steamers,  and 
it  seems  clear  that,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  steam,  the  market 
for  sailing  cruisers  has  been  much  diminished,  and  that  it  is  not  now 
nearly  so  easy  as  it  formerly  was  to  dispose  of  a  yacht  when  her 
racing  career  has  come  to  an  end.  The  use  of  steam  has  then 
checked  building,  and  must  continue  to  check  it,  for  though  it  so 
happens  that  three  enterprising  owners  have  had  racers  con- 
structed this  winter,  it  is  not  the  least  likely  that  many  men  will 
be  able  to  disregard  the  risk  of  having  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  seasons,  an  unsaleable  vessel  which  has  cost  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  fact  is  a  painful  one  to  admirers  of  the  famous 
sport,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  lament  over  it,  as  nothing  is  the 
least  likely  to  modify  it  or  to  retard  the  change  which  is  due  to 
steam.  Whether,  however,  other  causes  which  have  tended  to 
alter  yacht-racing  by  diminishing  the  number  of  competitors 
might  not  be  removed  by  judicious  legislation  is  a  very 
different  question.  That,  owing  to  the  cost  of  modern  racers, 
the  sport  should  be  confined  to  a  few,  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted; but,  unfortunately,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  any  new 
code  will  altogether  do  away  with  the  evil.  Those  who  complain 
of  matters  as  they  now  are  sometimes  seem  to  think  that  the 
Yacht-Racing  Association  or  the  Clubs  can  devise  rules  which  will 
put  the  man  who  can  spend  a  good  deal  and  the  man  who  can 
only  spend  a  moderate  sum  on  a  par.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  if  the  Association  or  the  Clubs  can  achieve  this  result,  they 
will  do  more  than  any  legislative  body  that  has  yet  existed.  If, 
however,  no  new  rules  are  likely  to  be  entirely  successful  and  to 
work  a  complete  and  radical  change,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
some  good  might  be  effected  by  judicious  alterations,  and  that,  by 
giving  some  chance  to  vessels  which  now  have  none  whatever,  and 
by  preventing  yachts  of  a  certain  type  from  having  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  success,  more  competitors  might  be  attracted  to  racing 
waters,  and  matches  might  be  made  more  varied  and  interesting. 
"What  now  gives  success,  and  has  given  it  for  some  time  past,  is,  to 
put  the  matter  briefly,  lead.  Formerly  when  men  were  speaking 
of  a  fast  craft  they  talked  of  her  lines,  of  her  bow,  her  run,  and  so 
forth  ;  now  what  is  usually  heard  of  a  yacht  is  that  she  has  on 
her  keel  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  lead,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each 
year  the  great  mass  of  metal  down  below  becomes  more  and  more 


the  essential  feature  of  a  racing  vessel,  and  each  year  naval  archi- 
tects grow  more  skilful  in  plastering  it  on.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  found  possible  to  put  twenty  tons  of  lead  on  to  a  twenty-ton 
yacht ;  later  on  to  achieve  a  very  similar  result  with  a  forty-ton 
yacht;  and  now  it  appears  that  a  cutter  of  eighty  tons  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  lead  keel  weighing  more  than  seventy  tons,  is  to  be 
set  afloat.  In  speaking  of  this  vessel  we  do  not  desire  to  censure 
in  the  smallest  degree  her  owner,  or  her  very  able  designer,  who 
have  followed  the  only  possible  course  open  to  them  if  they 
desired  success  under  the  present  system  ;  but  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  of  this  type  rather  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
present  system  ?  What  is  the  object  of  this  and  the  other 
huge  lead  keels  now  placed  on  vessels?  To  give  stability 
and  sail-carrying  power;  and  of  course  they  make  enormous 
sail  area  possible.  Now  sails  are,  of  course,  to  a  sailing  vessel 
what  engine  and  screw  are  to  a  steamer— her  propelling  power. 
What,  we  may  ask,  would  be  thought  of  a  proposal  to  rate 
a  torpedo-boat,  in  a  steamer's  race,  according  to  her  tonnage 
merely,  without  any  reference  to  her  engines?  The  suggestion 
would  be  scouted  as  a  bad  joke.  Yet  this  is  practically  what  is 
done  with  yachts.  The  immense  sails  which  drive  the  vessel  so 
fast  through  the  water  are  not  taxed  for  time  allowance,  neither 
are  the  lead  keels  which  enable  long  narrow  craft  to  carry  such 
a  great  spread  of  canvas.  Save  in  the  very  rare  matches  under 
the  alternative  rule  of  the  Y.R.A.,  only  the  length  and  beam  of 
the  vessel  are  taken  in  account,  while  the  propelling  power  is 
ignored.  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  time  the  system  which  ignored 
it,  indefensible  as  it  was  in  theory,  did  not  in  practice  produce 
any  bad  results.  With  ballast  inside,  or  with  a  moderate  lead 
keel,  the  racing  yacht  could  not  fairly  be  called  a  racing  machine ; 
but,  judging  from  the  rate  of  progress  lately,  yachts  will  very  likely 
be  afloat  before  long  which  cannot  be  properly  described  by  any 
other  expression.  Since  it  has,  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
been  found  possible  to  place  on  a  vessel's  keel  an  amount  of  lead 
equal  to  her  nominal  tonnage,  it  may  be  found  possible  to  do 
even  more ;  and  if  a  so-called  forty-ton  cutter,  with  fifty  tons  of 
outside  lead,  is  launched,  will  not  the  absurdity  of  rating  her 
for  time  allowance  at  only  forty  tons  against  good  sea-going  ships 
be  so  patent  as  to  make  yacht-racing  seem  nothing  but  an  expensive 
and  elaborate  farce  ? 

One  obvious  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  which,  trifling 
formerly,  now  threatens  to  be  so  serious,  has  been  often  proposed. 
It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  outside  lead  should  be  taxed, 
but  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  carry  out  the  proposal,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  to  tax  lead  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
would  entail  considerable  expense,  and  would  give  rise  to  endless 
disputes.  Taxing  the  sails — i.e.  ascertaining  the  sail  area  and 
rating  a  yacht  by  it — is  on  the  other  hand  perfectly  easy,  while  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  vessel  can  be  unjustly  affected  by  it. 
Of  the  desirability  of  adopting  this  system  of  rating  we  have 
spoken  before,  but  now  that  lead  keels  of  greater  size  than  ever 
are  being  fitted  to  yachts,  it  is  certainly  not  superfluous  to  speak 
of  it  again.  It  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  leaving  the  naval 
architect  free  to  model  his  hull  as  he  pleases,  and  its  adoption 
may  therefore  set  able  men  to  the  congenial  work  of  dis- 
covering what  form  will  go  through  the  water  best,  in  place 
of  having  to  concentrate  their  intelligence  on  bolts  and  ties. 
It  would  probably  tend  to  diminish  expense,  and,  without 
destroying  the  chance  of  the  regular  racers,  it  may  give  some 
chance  to  moderately  canvassed  and  moderately  ballasted  vessels, 
and  may  in  consequence  have  the  effect  of  bringing  more  yachts 
to  contend  at  races.  Very  great,  then,  seem  to  be  the  advantages 
of  sail-area  measurement,  and  very  difficult  is  it  to  see  what 
legitimate  objection  can  be  taken  to  it.  Towards  adopting  it  one 
step  has  indeed  already  been  made,  but  it  was  not  made  in  the 
right  way.  The  alternative  rule  given  by  the  Y.R.A.  last 
year  is  faulty,  as  it  mixes  up  length  with  sail  area,  and  thereby 
continues  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  present  system,  that  of 
taxing  one  dimension ;  and  only  with  considerable  qualifications 
can  length  be  treated  as  giving  speed  in  sailing  yachts.  In  simple 
sail-area  measurement,  not  hampered  in  this  way,  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  now  beset  yacht-racing  will  very 
possibly  be  found,  and  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  some  new 
method  radically  different  from  the  present  one  must  be  adopted 
unless  the  small  fleet  is  to  become  still  smaller,  and  unless  yachts- 
men are  willing  to  wait  for  the  time  when  it  will  be  noticed,  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  a  yacht  has  raced  through  a  whole  season 
without  being  strained  to  pieces  by  her  lead  keel. 


MR.  LAWRENCE  BARRETT. 

THE  performance  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  has  a  special 
interest  of  its  own,  apart  from  any  interest  that  may  attach 
to  the  play  in  which  he  is  acting ;  for  the  American  tragedian 
presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  limits  which  keen  intel- 
ligence, the  most  careful  study,  and  some  dramatic  aptitude  can 
reach  without  a  touch  of  that  magnetic  power  by  which  the  great 
actor  is  distinguished.  Mr.  Barrett's  features  are  expressive,  his 
voice  is  full  and  agreeable,  he  is  beyond  all  question  a  most 
earnest  student  of  his  art ;  what  he  lacks — and  the  want  of  it  is 
very  severely  felt — is  that  little  spark  which  illumines  and  gives 
life  to  an  interpretation  of  character.  We  have  seen  the  American 
tragedian — the  title  is  not  of  our  choosing — twice  during  his  pre- 
sent visit,  and  to  see  him  a  second  time  is  to  note  with  greater 
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assurance  how  elaborately  the  whole  performance  is  built  up 
and  how  devoid  it  is  of  sincerity.    The  detail  is  very  clever 
in  itself,  often  very  striking ;  but  it  is  alwavs  Mr.  Barrett  whom 
we  see,  never  Yorick ;  and,  when  attention  should  be  most  deeply 
absorbed  in  Yorick,  Mr.  Barrett  is  always  most  prominent.  The 
actor  seems   to  be  so  deficient  in  passion  that  we  fear  to 
prophesy  his  success  in  other  and  more  natural  parts;  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that  YoricKs  Love,  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
has  very  freely  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Estabanez,  is  an 
extremely  artificial  play.    There  are  many  works  in  the  Spanish 
drama  far  more  suitable  for  treatment  on  the  English  stage  than 
this  one— a  version  of  which  has  been  going-  the  round  of  the 
London  managers  for  some  years  past,  by  the  way,  and  was  at 
one  time  to  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  to  whom 
Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  bears  some  resemblance,  both  in  person  and 
method.    The  date  of  the  piece  is  1613.    The  leading  incident  is 
the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre  of  a  husband, 
wife,  and  lover  who  bear  the  same  relations  to  each  other  in  real 
life  as  in  the  tragedy  they  are  supposed  to  be  acting.    As  every 
one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  stage  history  is  aware,  the  first  women 
ever  seen  on  the  boards  were  members  of  a  French  company  which 
came  to  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    The  players  looked 
for  the  patronage  of  their  countrywoman  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
but  audiences  were  deeply  set  against  the  innovation.  Prynne 
denounced  the  outrage  on  decency,  as  he  regarded  it,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  the  actresses  were  "hissed,  hooted,  and  pippin- 
pelted  from  the  stage."    "  Here  the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw 
women  come  upon  the  stage,"  Pepys  writes  in  1661.  Thus 
Mr.  Howells  sets  chronology  at  defiance  in  the  main  feature  of  the 
story,  though  this  might  readily  be  excused  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  it  to  real  dramatic  account.    But  in  this 
he  fails.     When   first   the  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  discussed 
in  Yorick 's  house  by  Master  Heywood,  the  manager  of  the  Globe, 
and  when  Yorick  the  comedian  betrays  his  anxiety  to  play  the 
part  of  the  outraged  husband,  which  belongs  by  stage  custom  to 
the  tragedian,  the  shallowness  of  the  artifice  is  made  plain.  The 
early  betrayal  of  the  whole  plot,  if  it  necessarily  weakens  the 
story  in  representation,  enables  an  audience  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion more  closely  on  the  various  studies  of  character  revealed.  In 
the  present  instance  this  is  not.  fortunate,  for  the  characters  are 
tame  and  poor.    Edmund,  the  adopted  son  of  Yorick,  and  the 
lover  of  Alice,  Yorick's  wife,  is  a  very  ignoble  youth  ;  there  is  no 
intensity  in  his  passion,  nothing  to  palliate  his  treachery;  and 
from  the  first  he  seems  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.    The  fault 
is  in  a  great  measure  with  the  actor,  Mr.  Mark  Quinton  ;  and  so 
far  Mr.  Howells  is  unlucky.    Alice,  again,  is  a  feeble  sketch  ;  and 
here  partly  the  author  and  partly  the  actress,  Miss  Marie  Wain- 
wright,  must  be  blamed.    She  becomes  almost  hysterical  at  the 
first  mention  of  the  tragedy,  in  which  she  is  to  take  the  principal 
part,  when  she  finds  that  it  touches  on  the  secret  of  her  life. 
A  woman,  and  still  more  an  actress,  should  have  more  com- 
mand of  herself.    Master  Heywood,  the  manager  of  the  Globe, 
is  a  very  didactic  personage.    He  is  a  survival  of  those  well- 
meaning  but  tedious  stage-moralists  of  whose  utterances  Joseph 
Surface's  sentiments  were  in  some  degree  a  parody.  Master 
Walton,  the  Iago  of  this  play,  is  more  to  the  purpose.  There 
is  a  reason  why  the  Iago  should  hate  the  Othello,  as  Yorick 
may  be  called,  should  seek  to  wound   him  in   his  tenderest 
point,  and  should  sacrifice  Cassio  in  his  plan  of  vengeance.  The 
analogy  between  the    Shakspearian  tragedy  and  the  Spanish 
play  is  not  close,  for  Walton  is  not  jealous  of  Edmund,  and  the 
latter,  who  to  some  extent  fills  the  piace  of  Cassio,  is  not  innocent, 
though  what  limit  his  guilt  has  reached  is  not  shown.  Estabanez 
has  not  adapted  Shakspeare,  therefore,  or,  if  he  has  striven  to  do 
so,  he  has  eliminated  all  the  subtlety  of  the  poet's  scheme.  Yorick's 
jealousy — too  well  founded — remains,  and  it  is  in  the  second  act, 
where  the  Yorick  shows 

what  damned  moments  tells  he  o'er 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves, 

that  the  actor  is  at  his  best.  During  his  interview  with  Walton 
in  the  garden,  which  forms  an  extremely  picturesque  setting  of  the 
second  act,  Yorick's  effort  to  be  calm  is  well  sustained.  If  there 
■were  more  truth  in  the  bursts  of  passion,  when  wrath  can  no 
longer  be  suppressed,  by  so  much  more  would  the  scene  be  forcible 
in  its  quietude  and  fury  alike ;  but  his  rage  is  never  impressive. 
Reality  in  Yorick  would,  no  doubt,  have  tended  to  conceal  the 
unreality  of  the  play.  Mr.  Barrett  does  not,  however,  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities.  The  penultimate  scene  is  in  the 
Green  Boom  of  the  theatre.  Alice  has  received  a  letter  from 
Edmund  and  reads  it,  not  knowing  that  Walton  is  watchin?  her. 
He  endeavours  to  obtain  it  from  her,  and  while  they  are  in  dispute 
Yorick  enters.  Alice  leaves,  being  called  to  the  stage.  The 
two  men  are  left  alone,  Walton  having  snatched  the  letter  from 
the  girl's  hand.  Yorick  demands  the  surrender  of  this  paper, 
from  which  he  can  learn  the  truth.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
plain  and  direct  situation  which  an  actor  who  had  any  tragic  force 
could  not  fail  to  make  effective ;  but  Mr.  Barrett  has  not  this 
quality.  Such  a  scene  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  an  actor's 
powers,  and  here  the  American  plaver  distinctly  fails.  Many 
actors,  who  could  not  approach  what  Mr.  Barrett  does  in  the 
refinements  of  the  second  act,  would  be  striking  here.  Nothino- 
but  vigour  is  wanted,  and  that  is  just  what  this  Yorick  does' 
not  possess.  "Be  not  too  tame,  neither,"  was  Hamlet's  caution 
to  the  p.ayers,  and  Mr.  Barrett  is  far  too  tame.  The  last 
scene  is  the  stage  of  the  Globe  Theatre.    The  delivery  to  Yorick 


of  Edmund's  letter  by  Walton,  who  should  have  handed  his 
brother  actor  a  blank  paper,  marks  the  point  at  which  Yorick, 
in  his  assumed  character  of  the  Count  Octavio,  ceases  to  act 
Master  Woodford's  tragedy,  and  turns  to  denounce  his  betrayers, 
Edmund  and  Alice,  no  longer  as  Manfredo  and  Beatrice,  but  in 
their  own  persons.  The  break,  where  Yorick  throws  aside  the 
assumption  of  Octavio,  and,  forgetting  audience  in  the  assurance 
of  his  wrongs,  cries  out  upon  the  traitors,  should  of  course  be 
strongly  marked.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Barrett  again  fails.  He  is 
cold  and  mechanical ;  there  is  no  sign  of  the  wrathful  indignation 
which  should  consume  him.  Yorick  has  read  the  letter  to  his 
wife ;  has  been  shown  the  "  living  reason  she's  disloyal."  Here 
should  be  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  whirlwind  of  passion ; 
but  here  it  is  not.  The  duel  with  Edmund  is  not  a  very  striking 
specimen  of  stagecraft ;  nor  is  the  manner  in  which  Yorick  stabs 
himself  with  Master  Heywood's  sword  altogether  well  done. 
Disappointment  is  the  feeling  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  chiefly 
awakens. 

A  word  of  acknowledgment  must  be  given  to  the  amusing 
representation  of  Master  Woodford,  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  by 
Mr.  Philip  Ben  Greet.  He  is  a  very  amusing  coxcomb.  °Thatso 
pert  and  self-satisfied  a  personage  should  have  written  a  tragedy 
may  be  considered  strange  ;  but  Goldsmith  was  not  a  wise  conver- 
sationalist. Mr.  Irish  also  exhibits  humour  in  the  performance  of 
Yorick's  old  servant,  Gregory. 


OVERBUILDING  IN  SHIPS. 


rp  HE  announcement  that  the  Steamship  Companies  trading  to 
J-  New  York  have  reduced  to  4I.  per  head  the  fare  for  steerage 
passengers  from  this  country  to  New  York,  and  in  proportion  the 
fare  from  Germany  to  New  York,  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the 
depression  in  the  shipping  trade.    That  depression  is  by  no  means 
new.    The  Cunard  Company,  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  those 
engaged  in  the  American  trade,  is  unable  to  pay  any  dividend  for 
the  past  year.    The  Union  and  the  Castle  lines  also  are  unable 
to  pay  dividends.    At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Steamship 
Company's  shareholders,  about  a  month  ago,  it  was  stated  that, 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  December,  the  Company 
had  had  scarcely  one  remunerative  voyage.    And  the  accidents 
that  have  happened  to  one  of  its  vessels  have  also  disabled  the 
Orient  Company  ;  while  the  Royal  Exchange  Shipping  Company 
shows  a  loss  on  the  working  of  about  20,000/.    As  a  result,  we 
find  that  the  10I.  fully-paid  shares  of  the  Cunard  Company  are 
at  present  quoted  at  from  3/.  to  4;. ;  the  National  Steam- 
ship's 10I.  shares  are  selling  at  about  4I. ;  the  Royal  Exchange 
Company's  gl.  shares  are  selling  at  about  3?.,  and  the  Union  10/. 
shares  are  selling  at  about  5 J/.    In  the  case  of  Companies  which 
are  not  quoted  in  any  Stock  Exchange  fist  there  is  understood  to 
be  in  many  cases  even  a  greater  depreciation  in  the  value  of  their 
properties ;  while  Companies  which  do  not  announce  to  the  public 
the  result  of  their  working  and  private  owners  are  believed  also 
to  have  suffered  very  heavy  losses.   Partly  this  general  depression 
is  the  result  of  the  dulness  in  trade  throughout  the  world ;  but 
chiefly  it  is  caused  by  the  too  rapid  building  of  new  ships.    For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  shipping  trade  has  been  passing  through  a 
series  of  revolutions.    The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  led 
to  the  substitution  of  steam  ships  for  sailing  vessels.    Then  iron 
supplanted  wood  in  naval  construction ;  more  recently  steel  is 
taking  the  place  of  iron.    Again,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
led  to  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  vessels  ■  and 
quite  lately  there  has  been  an  eagerness  to  build  much  larger 
and  much  quicker  ships  than  owners  were  formerly  content 
with.    The  shipowners  of  this  country  were  the  first  to  replace 
sailers  by  steam  vessels,  and  they  profited  immensely  thereby. 
They  have  acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  placed  on  a  firm  basis  the  naval  supremacy 
of  the  country.    As  in  this  country  we  have  greater  wealth  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  better  appliances  for  turning  out  new 
vessels,  greater  skill  and  a  more  abundant  supply  of  trained  work- 
men, our  shipowners  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  advantages 
they  gained  by  their  early  adoption  of  steam,  and  each  new  im- 
provement they  have  quickly  adopted.    Thus  each  year  they  have 
secured  to  the  country  a  larger  and  still  larger  part  "of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.    But,  as  in  all  movements  of  the  kind,  their 
eagerness  to  keep  abreast  with  new  inventions  led  them  too 
far.    During  the  past  three  years,  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  this 
country  alone  have  turned  out  about  three  million'tons  of  new 
shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  verv  large  con- 
struction of  vessels  abroad.     The  mere  statement  "of  the  ton- 
nage built,  however,  by  no  means  fully  represents  the  increase 
in  the  carrying  power  of  the  world.    It  is  usually  estimated  that 
a  steamer  is  three  times  as  efficient  as  a  sailing  vessel ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  does  three  times  as  much  work  in  a  given  time  ;  but  the 
various  improvements  that  have  been  recently  introduced  in  steam- 
vessels  have  made  the  newer  types  far  more  efficient  than  the 
older.    The  real  increase  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  merchant 
navies  of  the  world  is,  therefore,  much  larger  than  it  appears  to  be 
by  the  mere  statement  of  the  tonnage  built.    The  trade  of  the 
world,  no  doubt,  has  also  largely  increased ;  but  it  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  the  shipping;  and  thus  shipowners  find  themselves  at 
present  with  more  vessels  than  they  can  profitably  emplov. 

The  wheat  speculation  in  Chicago,  of  which  we  spoke  fast  week, 
and  the  falling  off  in  emigration  from  Europe,  have  also  adversely 
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affected  the  Atlantic  carrying  trade,  while  the  extreme  depression 
through  which  South  Africa  is  now  passing  has  aggravated  the 
losses  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  to  that  country.  But 
these  are  minor  causes  which  will  pass  away  by  and  by ;  the 
more  permanent  and  deeper  cause  is,  as  stated  above,  the  too 
rapid  building  of  ships  of  late  years.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  each  improvement  introduced  has  rendered  obsolete  the 
older  vessels.    Companies  and  firms  that  had  a  practical  monopoly 
of  a  particular  trade  in  many  cases  were  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
co<t  of  adopting  new  improvements ;  they  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain their  position  in  the  trade  with  their  old  vessels.  This  invited 
competition  from  newer  people;  and  the  older  Companies  and 
firms  after  a  while  found  themselves  with  ships  which  they  could 
not  sell,  and  which  were  incapable  of  efficiently  competing  with 
their  more  quick-sighted  rivals.    In  some  cases  they  possessed 
great  resources,  and  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  new  vessels,  though 
at  a  greater  cost,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  former  monopoly. 
In  other  cases,  however,  the  losses  they  underwent  were  so  serious 
that  they  find  themselves  now  in  grave  embarrassments.  The 
■obsolete  vessels,  however,  are  kept  afloat.    It  is  cheaper  to  do  so, 
provided  they  earn  their  working  expenses,  than  to  lay  them  up 
and  to  lose  their  total  value.    They  are  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment except  by  constantly  reducing  rates,  and  by  thus  under- 
bidding the  more  efficient  vessels  they  are  bringing'down  freights 
in  all  the  trades  of  the  world  and  causing  losses  to  their  more 
■enterprising  and  more  solvent  competitors.    No  doubt  there  are 
excuses  for  rapid  construction.     New  improvements  are  being 
constantly  made,  and  if  our  shipowners  are  to  hold  their  own, 
they  must  be  foremost  in  adopting  these  improvements ;  but 
in  very  many  cases  mere   speculators  have  induced  ignorant 
people  to  embark  in  shipping  ventures,  the  risks   of  which 
they  did  not  understand.     In   almost  every   town  through- 
out the  country  small  tradespeople,  clergymen,  professional  men, 
widows,  and  maiden  ladies  have  been  induced   to  invest  in 
Shipping  Companies  of  all  kinds,  and  as  they  do  not  understand 
the  management  of  shipping  business,  they  are  obliged  to  give 
absolute  discretion  over  their  property  to  persons  who  in  many 
cases  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  trust  re*osed  in  them.    In  other 
cases  people  who  ought  to  know  better  have  been  likewise  en- 
trapped.    Merchants  have  been  induced  to  think  that  it  was 
desirable  to  form  Shipping  Companies  owned  exclusively  by 
mercantile  men,  and  which  would  be  managed,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  trade  alone.    The  shipbuilders  have  been  increasing 
their  yards  and  adding  to  their  workpeople  as  the  rage  for  new 
ships  grew,  and  whenever  they  found  any  stoppage  in  the  orders 
coming  in  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  employment  on  almost  any 
terms.    They  therefore  readily  aided  the  speculators,  and  in  some 
cases    banks    were   equally   willing  to  finance  undertakings 
where  solvent  persons  were  unwilling  to  withdraw  capital  from 
their  own  businesses,  but    yet  desired  to  buy  new  ships.  In 
these  ways  the  growth  of  our  merchant  shipping  has  gone  on 
too  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
proportionately  rapid  growth  abroad.    In  Norway  and  Sweden 
particularly  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  has  been  ex- 
tremely rapid.    The  German  merchant  navy  has  likewise  grown 
steadily,  and  the  new  French  law  for  encouraging  the  building  of 
ships  in  France  has  increased  the  French  mercantile  marine.  . 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  over-production  should  result 
in  over-competition.    The  owners,  finding  themselves  with  ships 
which  they  could  not  employ  profitably,  in  too  many  cases  have  bid 
for  cargoes  by  offering  to  carry  them  at  rates  entirely  unremune- 
rative.    This  "  cutting  "  of  rates  has  gone  on  to  an  extreme  degree 
in  some  trades,  and  has  inflicted  very  serious  losses  upon  ship- 
owners. In  many  cases  those  who  ordered  the  ships  find  now  when 
no  income  is  coming  in  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  calls  made 
upon  them ;  their  credit  is  diminished  by  the  depreciation  of  their 
property,  and  they  have  not  savings  upon  which  to  fall  back. 
Shipbuilders  often,  therefore,  are  unable  to  obtain  payment  for  the 
ships  they  have  built,  and  as  they  require  ready  money,  they  have 
added  to  the  depreciation  by  selling  new  ships  lor  almost  anything 
they  can  get.    Shipowners  and  shipbuilders  alike  have  thus  very 
seriously  suffered,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  depression  will 
continue  for  some  time  yet.    After  a  while,  of  course,  the  natural 
growth  of  trade  will  overtake  the  supply  of  shipping,  and  employ- 
ment will  become  abundant.    In  the  "meantime,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  many  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the  business  will 
be  ruined,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  least  efficient  ships  must  be 
broken  up.    The  ships  that  are  obsolete  in  type  and  too  costly  to 
work  are  a  mere  drag  upon  their  owners,  and  vet  by  their  compe- 
tition they  force  down  freights,  and,  therefore,"  prevent  owners  of 
better  vessels  from  making  a  reasonable  profit.    Those  ships  must 
be  got  rid  of  in  some  way ;  and  when  they  are  they  will  so 
diminish  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  world  that  it  will  not  be  too 
much  for  the  cargoes  to  be  carried.    If  there  should  be  a  rapid 
recovery  in  general  trade,  the  revival  in  the  shipping  business 
would  be  the  quicker.    In  the  American  trade,  for  example,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  large  increase  of  emigration  from  Europe  and 
a  large  export  of  grain  and  other  produce  from  America,  the 
demand  for  shipping  would  increase,  and  the  profitableness  of  the 
business  would  grow  with  it.    So  likewise  a  recovery  in  South 
Africa  would  soon  improve  the  prospects  of  the  vessels  trading 
thereto.    But,  if  the  shipping  trade  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  per- 
manently sound  basis,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  pause  in 
the  building  of  new  vessels.    At  present  there  is  a  compulsory 
stoppage ;  but,  if  trade  were  to  revive,  the  speculation  in  ships 
Would  probably  revive  with  it,  and  after  a  little  while  we  should 


have  a  return  of  the  present  depression.  This,  however,  is  not 
hkely  if  the  existing  depression  is  left  to  work  out  its  own 
cure.  If  the  reckless  speculators  are  ruined,  and  if  the  old  and 
obsolete  ship3  have  to  be  broken  up,  a  lesson  will  be  taught  which 
will  be  likely  to  be  remembered  for  some  time  to  come.  Of  course, 
if  new  improvements  are  made,  they  must  be  adopted ;  for  our 
shipowners  must  maintain  their  superiority  if  the  position  of  this 
country  on  the  ocean  is  to  be  upheld.  But  the  building  of  ships 
as  a  speculative  venture  ought  to  be  discouraged,  and  by  none  can 
it  be  so  well  discouraged  as  by  the  banks  of  the  country.  They 
give  facilities— particularly  in  Scotland— for  these  kind  of 
ventures,  which  are  contrary  to  proper  banking  principles,  and 
which,  if  continued  very  far,  are  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  losses  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  themselves. 


REVIEWS. 


ANSTALS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY.* 

TT  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Brady's  book  should  have  been  printed  at 
J-  Rome,  for,  like  all  English  works  published  abroad— for  instance, 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Hemans—  it  is  printed  on  wretched 
paper  and  disfigured  by  all  sorts  of  clumsy  misspellings  and  errata 
of  various  kinds.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it  is  really  a 
useful  volume  for  purposes  of  reference.  We  say  for  purposes  of 
reference,  for  it  is  too  full  of  detailed  statistics  and  reprints  of 
official  documents,  epitaphs,  and  the  like  to  be  very  pleasant 
reading.  Its  true  value  will  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in 
England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day.  In  the  words 
of  the  preface  : — 

This  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Archpriests,  Prefects  of  Missions 
Vicars  Apostolic,  and  Bishops,  who  governed  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  time  of  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  materials,  with  the 
exception  of  some  documents  from  the  Private  Archives  of  the  Vatican 
and  from  the  Archivio  di  Stato  in  Rome,  have  been  derived  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Propaganda  and  of  the  English  College  in  Rome,  and  from 
other  authentic  sources. 

To  preface  such  a  work  with  a  controversial  chapter  on  the  in- 
validity of  Anglican  Orders  was  obviously  a  mistake,  even  if  the 
author  had,  as  he  has  not,  anything  really  new  to  adduce  on  a 
sufficiently  well-worn  theme.    It  was  already  notorious  that  "  the 
Roman  archives  have  uniformly  ignored  the  State  episcopate  in 
the  three  kingdoms,"  and  that  the  Holy  See  has  always  in  practice 
treated  Anglican  Orders  as  invalid,  while  on  the  other  hand  "  no 
formal  or  authoritative  decision  has  ever  been  pronounced,  much 
less  has  any  definite  declaration  been  ever  made  of  the  particular 
reasons  upon  which  the  rejection  of  Anglican  Orders  has  been 
based/'  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  very  various  and  some- 
times incompatible  "  reasons  "  urged  by  Roman  controversialists 
—since  it  became  impossible  any  longer  to  aifect  belief  in  the 
absurd  Nag's  Head  fable— some  specimens  of  which  are  reproduced 
here.    One  curious  fact,  not  indeed  new  to  those  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  period,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brady,  namely,  that 
some  of  the  Irish  prelates  in  Elizabeth's  reign  had  a  habit  of  send- 
ing their  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
instead  of  ordaining  them  themselves.    But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  their  conduct  can  only  be  explained,  as  he  assumes,  by  a 
disbelief  in  their  own  capacity  to  confer  valid  orders.  Considering 
the  sort  of  men  often  appointed  to  Irish  sees  in  those  days,  indo° 
lence  or  non-residence  affords  quite  as  plausible  an  explanation,  the 
more  so  that,  on  his  own  showing,  the  descent  of  the  Irish  hier- 
archy appears  to  be  unimpeachable.    He  tells  us  that  "  Hu°-h 
Cur  wen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  undoubtedly  himself  possessed 
valid  orders,  and  Adam  Loftus  were  the  founders  of  the  modern 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopate,"  and  that  Loftus  was  consecrated  by 
Curwen.    To  argue  that  because  Loftus  was  consecrated  two  years 
before  the  canonical  age  of  30,  he  had  probably  never  been  ordained 
priest,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  valid  consecration,  is  the 
purest  and  most  gratuitous  guesswork.    After  taking  so  much 
pains  to  secure  the  valid  consecration  of  Parker,  Elizabeth  was  not 
likely  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  perpetrate  so  strange  and  dangerous 
an  anomaly  in  another  branch  of  the  Established  Church.    But  on 
this  controversy  we  cannot  linger  here. 

In  successive  chapters  Mr.  Brady  records  the  government  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  under  Cardinal  Allen,  under  Arch- 
priests,  and  under  Vicars  Apostolic,  till  the  restoration  of  the 
hierarchy  by  Pius  IX.  m  1850,  two  supplementary  chapters  beimr 
devoted  to  Scotland.  It  was  Dr.  Allen  who  founded  the  famous 
Seminary  of  Douay,  and  organized  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  missionary  priests,  chiefly  Jesuits,  on  whose  labours  and 
sufferings  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  so  much  fresh  light  has  been 
thrown  by  recent  disclosures.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability 
and  had  certainly  earned,  by  these  as  well  as  by  other  and  more' 
questionable  services,  the  Cardinalate  eventually  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Gregory  XIV. ;  he  died  in  1594.  The  Holy  See  then  ap- 
pointed—under  Jesuit  instigation,  though  Mr.  Brady  does  not 
tell  us  so— an  Archpriest,  instead  of  a  bishop,  who  enjoyed  quasi- 
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episcopal  authority  without  having  the  episcopal  character,  but 
the  experiment  did  not  prove  a  success.  These  officials  were 
unable  to  compose  the  quarrels  between  seculars  and  regulars, 
which  the  Jesuits  then  as  afterwards  always  steadily  fomented, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  contention  about  -'the  unlawful  oath" 
■which  the  first  Archpriest,  Blackwell,  took  himself  and  recom- 
mended those  under  his  jurisdiction  to  take,  but  which  Bellarmine 
wrote  a  treatise  against  and  Paul  V.  condemned  in  a  Brief. 
Blackwell  handed  over  both  treatise  and  brief  to  that  "perfi- 
dious Protestant"  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  not  un- 
naturally gave  them  to  the  King.  It  is  unfortunate  by-the-bye 
that,  in  a  work  intended  to  be  documentary  and  historical  rather 
than  polemical,  Mr.  Brady  should  habitually  indulge  in  so 
much  vituperative  language.  As  to  the  "  unlawful  oath,"  which 
repudiated  the  rights  of  subjects  to  murder  or  rebel  against 
sovereigns  deposed  by  the  Popes,  Dr.  Dollinger  points  out  in  his 
Lectures  on  Reunion  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  forbidding  Eng- 
lish Catholics  to  obtain  toleration  by  this  easy  method,  the  more 
bo  as  "  no  express  declaration  of  the  Roman  Court,  explaining  in 
what  the  soul-destroying  character  of  the  oath  consisted,  could  be 
obtained  by  any  entreaties,  and  many  priests  suffered  death  rather 
than  take  it."  Campion,  who  personally  was  quite  ready  to  pro- 
fess allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Brady  might 
also  have  reminded  his  readers  that  there  really  were  several  plots 
for  the  dethronement  of  the  Queen,  and  some  to  assassinate  her, 
in  which  Jesuit  fathers  were  mixed  up.  From  1623  to  1658  the 
place  of  the  Archpriest  was  taken  by  a  single  Vicar  x\postolic, 
being  a  bishop  in  partibus,  and  of  those  prelates  there  were  two, 
of  whom  the  first  lived  only  two  years  ;  the  second,  Richard  Smith, 
held  office  for  thirty  years,  but  left  England  at  the  end  of  the  first 
five  years,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Jesuits,  and  never  returned. 
From  1655  to  1685  the  English  vicariate  remained  vacant,  in  spite 
of  frequent  petitions  from  the  secular  clergy  to  the  Holy  See  to 
appoint  a  bishop  or  bishops  to  govern  them.  In  1685  John  Leyburne 
was  named  Vicar  Apostolic  of  all  England,  and  three  years  later,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  James  II.,  three  additional  Vicars  Apostolic 
were  appointed,  the  country  being  divided  into  four  ecclesiastical 
"  districts,"  the  London,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Western.  Had 
not  Innocent  XI.  been  a  wiser  man  than  the  King,  James  would 
probably  have  attempted  to  thrust  Roman  Catholic  prelates  into 
some  or  all  of  the  English  sees;  he  was  very  anxious  to  make 
Father  Petre,  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Archbishop  of  York,  but 
the  Pope  firmly  refused,  and  "  every  letter  that  went  from  the 
Vatican  to  Whitehall  recommended  patience,  moderation,  and  re- 
epect  for  the  preiudices  of  the  English  people."  The  administra- 
tion of  the  four  Vicars  Apostolic  lasted  from  1688  to  1840,  and  Mr. 
Brady  gives  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  successive  bishops  in  each 
district.  Among  them  barely  half  a  dozen  names  can  be  said  to 
lave  attained  any  permanent  celebrity.  There  were  nine  bishops 
in  all  of  the  London  district,  two  of  whom,  both  converts,  may  claim 
a  word  of  notice  here.  Bishop  Challoner,  the  fourth  in  order,  who 
ruled  from  1758  to  1781,  was  the  author  of  several^  controversial 
and  devotional  works  still  esteemed  among  his  co-religionists.  It  is 
•worth  observing  that  when  in  his  time  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  wasnpassed,  it  met  with  bitter  and  strenuous  opposition 
from  those  zealous  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters,  which  found  an  expression  in  the  too  famous 
Lord  George  Gordon  Riots. 

The  protestant  sectaries,  however,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  any  measure 
which  tended  to  emancipate  Catholics.  They  formed  a  "Protestant  Asso- 
ciation," with  the  object  of  petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  Relief  Act  of 
1778.  This  conduct  of  the  dissenting  sectaries  was  the  more  disgraceful, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  already  obtained  an  Act  of  Toleration  for  themselves, 
and  had  always  "been  loud  proclaimers  of  the  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Filled  with  envy  and  jealousy  at  the  smallest  indulgence  granted 
to  Catholics,  tiny  held  meetings  iu  many  parts  of  London,  and  spoke  and 
■wrote  the  most  atrocious  libels  against  the  Catholic  religion.  Great  num- 
bers joined  this  "  Protectant  Association,'' which  had  for  President  Lord 
George  Gordon,  a  nobleman  of  little  discretion,  urged  on  by  ignorant 
fanaticism. 

From  1827  to  1836  Dr.  Bramston  held  the  London  vicariate, 
being  recommended  as  well  for  his  knowledge  and  piety  as  "  by 
his  singular  acquaintance  with  public  all'airs  in  England,  and  his 
experience  and  skill  in  business  and  the  excellent  reputation  he 
bore  among  all  ranks  of  people."  He  had  also,  though  we  are 
not  told  so  here,  the  reputation  of  a  wit,  and  many  dons  mots  of  his 
are  still  current  in  Roman  Catholic  society,  of  which  one  specimen 
may  be  adduced.  A  lady  of  his  flock  was  constantly  pestering 
him  for  advice  about  the  marriage  of  her  daughter.  "  Madam," 
lie  at  length  observed, "  I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that  my  name 
is  Bramston,  not  brimstone,  and  I  don't  make  matches." 

A  still  more  notable  personage  in  his  way  was  Bishop  Milner, 
who  governed  the  Midland  district  from  1803  to  1826,  a  list  of 
whose  published  works  fills  three  pages  of  this  volume.  He  was 
an  active  and  able  man  and  a  sharp  controversialist,  always  in 
hot  water  both  with  his  episcopal  colleagues  aud  the  laity  of  his 
own  communion,  as  well  as  with  the  English  Government,  "  said 
to  be  learned  and  zealous,  but  of  small  prudence,  impulsive, 
variable,  aud  quick  to  give  bard  words."  Two  questions  were 
keenly  contested  in  his  day  among  English  and  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Oath  and  the  Veto,  and  Milner  took  the  lead  of  the 
irreconcilables  on  both  points.  The  former  was  the  most 
important : — 


interests  in  general,  and  in  especial  for  procuring  bishops  in  lieu  of  Vicars 
Apostolic.  This  first  Committee  expired,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1787,  by 
another  Committee  of  tea  laymen,  to  whom  were  added,  in  1788,  three 
ecclesiastics,  namely,  bishop  James  Talbot,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  London, 
bishop  Charles  Berington,  coadjutor  to  bishop  Thomas  Talbot,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Midland  District,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilks,  O.S.  B.,  of  Bath. 
The  Secretary  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Butler.  This  Committee  drew  up  a 
document  called  the  "  Protestation,"  which  was  signed  at  last,  after  much 
difficulty,  by  all  the  Vicars  Apostolic.  Bishop  Walraesley  withdrew  his 
signature,  while  bishop  Matthew  Gibson  permitted  his  name  to  be  affixed, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  by  bishop  James  Talbot,  in  sensu  Cathnlico.  The 
Committee  next  framed  an  Oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  they  styled  them- 
selves by  the  absurd  title  of  "  Protesting  Catholic  Dissenters."  This  Oath 
was  condemned  by  all  the  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  namely,  by  bishops- 
Walmesley,  James  and  Thomas  Talbot,  and  Matthew  Gibson,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Hammersmith,  October  19,  1789,  in  which  meeting  were  also  pre- 
sent the  coadjutor  bishops,  Sharrock  and  Berington,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Bannister  and  Rev.  John  Milner.  The  Vicars  Apostolic  then  issued  an 
Encyclical  Letter,  demanding  abandonment  of  the  condemned  Oath,  and 
requiring  submission  to  their  authority. 

Charles  Butler,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  wrote  an  Appeal  in 
defence  of  the  Protestation  and  Oath  ;  and  bishop  Charles  Berington  signed 
this  Appeal,  and  thus  gave  his  approval  to  the  Protestation  and  Oath,  in 
opposition  to  the  Vicars  Apostolic.  This  Appeal  was  bound  in  a  blue  cover, 
and  was  called  the  Blue  Book. 

The  Vicars  Apostolic,  William  Gibson,  John  Douglass,  and  Charles 
Walmesley  met  at  Lulworth,  Thomas  Talbot  being  absent  from  illness,  and 
published  an  Encyclical,  dated  January  19,  1791,  in  which  they  condemned 
the  original  Oath,  and  an  altered  form  of  it,  and  declared  that  some  recent 
publications,  alluding  to  those  of  the  "  Committee,"  were  "  schismatical, 
scandalous,  and  insulting  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Committee  now  published  the  second  Blue  Book,  containing  some 
letters,  an  Appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  and  a  Protest  against  the  Encyclicals  of 
the  Vicars  Apostolic.  This  Protest  was  signed  by  bishop  Berington.  The 
Committee  pushed  forward  their  proposed  Bill  for  Catholic  Relief,  which 
contained  the  condemned  form  of  Oath,  and  entrusted  the  carriage  of  the 
Bill  to  Mr  afterwards  Lord,  Mitford.  John  Milner  acted  as  agent  for  the 
Vicars  Apostolic,  Walmesley,  Gibson  and  Douglass,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  and  visited  Burke,  Fox,  Windham,  Dundas,  Pitt,  Wilberi'orce, 
and  other  members  of  Parliament,  to  urge  the  objections  taken  by  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  to  the  Oath  advocated  by  the  Catholic  Committee. 

In  1792  the  "  Catholic  Committee"  gave  place  to  the  Cisalpine 
Club,  which  pursued  the  same  policy.  The  proposed  _  Govern- 
ment Veto  on  episcopal  appointments  was  another  question  which 
divided  the  Catholic  body  into  two  parties,  and  Bishop  Milner 
acted  as  the  agent  and  advocate  of  the  Irish  bishops,  who 
obstinately  resisted  the  desire  of  the  Holy  See  to  pome  to 
a  compromise.  It  was  his  influence,  we  are  told,  which  pre- 
vented the  elevation  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  Dr.  Lingard 
— far  the  greatest  scholar  among  his  English  co-religionists 
since  the  Reformation — to  the  episcopate.  Lingard  had  formerly 
been  his  pupil,  but  "  had  not  fulfilled  his  hopes"  ;  in  learning  indeed 
he  had  exceeded  them,  "  but  not  in  piety,  and  his  loose  writing  about 
Cranmer  and  the  so-called  Reformers  gave  offence  to  Bishop 
Milner."  What  this  really  means  is  that  his  honest  exposure  of 
the  silly  Nag's  Head  story,  which  had  been  banded  down  as  a 
sacred  heirloom  of  polemical  literature,  was  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Of  less  celebrity  than  Milner  but  not  undistinguished  in 
their  day  were  two  bishops  of  the  Western  Vicariate,  Walmesley 
and  Baines,  the  first  of  whom  was  a  mathematician  of  note  and 
was  consulted  by  the  English  Government  on  the  alteration  of  the 
Style.  Bishop  Baines  was  a  popular  preacher  and  writer,  and  was 
the  first  among  his  brethren  to  appreciate  and  welcomethe  Trac- 
tarian  movement  at  Oxford.  In  1840  the  English  Vicariates  were 
divided  into  eight,  and  ten  years  later  came  the  establishment  of 
the  diocesan  hierarchy,  which  created  so  great  a  stir  and  led  to  the 
abortive  measure  since  repealed.  Mr.  Brady  records  the  main 
incidents,  and  gives  a  full  translation  of  the  Papal  decree  of 
September  29,  1850,  constituting  the  new  episcopate.  It  is  intel- 
ligible enougu  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  dive  into  the  secret 
history,  butstill  it  is  a  little  amusiug  to  read  e.g.  that  "  on  the 
2nd  of  July  1862  Archbishop  Errington  was  released  from  his 
connexion  with  the  See  of  Westminster,  and  from  the  right  of 
succession  thereto,"  the  fact  being  that  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  only 
seven  years  before  had  extorted  his  appointment  as  coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession,  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that, 
on  his  very  naturally  declining  to  resign  a  position  be  bad  done 
nothing  to  forfeit,  Pius  IX.  arbitrarily  deprived  him.  It  is  less 
intelligible,  in  a  work  published  in  1883  and  professing  to  be 
carried  "  down  to  the  present  day,"  that  Mr.  Brady  should  close 
his  chronicle  of  the  various  new  dioceses  and  their  bishops  without 
recording  the  deaths  of  Bishop  Amherst  iu  18S0,  Bishop  Brown 
of  Newport  in  1881,  Bishop  Brown  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bishops 
Danell  and  Chadwick  in  iSS:,  ail  of  whom  are  spoken  of  as  if 
still  alive,  while  no  mention  is  made  of  their  successors.  Nor  is 
any  hint  given  that  the  extinct "  diocese  of  Beverley  "  was  divided 
five  vears  ago  into  the  new  dioceses  of  Leeds  and  Middlesborough. 
A  page  or  two  would  have  sufficed  to  supply  all  these  omissions, 
but  we  have  vainly  searched  the  fifty  pages  of  "  Additions  and 
Corrections  "  at  the  end  of  the  volume  for  any  reference  to  them. 
In  spite  however  of  these  and  other  defects  which  have  been 
noticed,  the  volume  is  a  serviceable  one,  and  supplies  a  want,  not 
perhaps  in  the  most  adequate  manner,  but  sufficiently  for  its 
purpose.  We  trust  however  that,  if  it  reaches  a  second  edition, 
some  improvement  at  least  in  paper  and  typography  may  ba 
effected. 


In  1783  a  Catholic  Committee,  consisting  of  five  laymen,  with  Charles 
Butler  as  Secretary,  was  formed,  with  the  purpose  of  protecting  Calbolic 
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FIVE  NOVELS.* 

n^SE  Way  of  the  World  appears  to  be  a  novel  with  a  purpose, 
-*-  and  that  purpose  the  not  very  amiable  one  of  holding  up  to 
contempt  a  type  which  has  obviously,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
inspired  Mr.  "Christie  Murray  with  feelings  of  dislike.  So  appa- 
rent, indeed,  is  the  aim  that  the  only  interest  which  the  book 
possesses  lies  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  career  of  the 
person  representing  this  type  ;  and  his  character  alone,  un- 
pleasant though  it  is,  has  the  mark  of  a  study,  however 
exaggerated,  from  life.  The  adventures  of  Mr.  Amelia,  unat- 
tractive in  body  and  misshapen  in  mind,  from  the  moment 
that  he  leaves  his  mother's  shop  to  enter  the  office  of  a  country 
newspaper  till  he  ends  by  being  the  unscrupulous  editor  of  a 
society  journal,  are  given  in  detail.  A  doubt  sometimes  crosses 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  whether  even  journalism  is  quite 
so  black  as  it  is  painted  here,  and  whether  Mr.  Murray,  like 
Mr.  Amelia  himself  when  he  picked  up  anecdotes  of  high  life  by 
listening  to  the  talk  of  a  butlers'  club,  has  not  accepted  a  garbled 
version  of  the  facts  which  he  has  presented  to  the  world.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  and  granting  that  Mr.  Murray's  facts  respecting 
newspapers  and  their  writers  are  correct,  there  is  no  mistake  at 
all  as  to  his  ignorance  of  the  peerage.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
simple  thing  for  a  novelist  to  consult  the  pages  of  Debrett  before 
plunging  into  wild  statements  about  the  titles  borne  by  the 
daughters  of  earls  ;  but  even  this  slight  trouble  Mr.  Murray  has 
not  chosen  to  take,  as  this  passage  shows : — 

"  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  late  proprietor  of  the  estate  would 
marry  a  daughter  of  Lord  Windfall's." 
"  Lady  Ella  ?  "  inquired  Kimberley. 

"  Oh  dear  no,  sir,  her  sister,  the  Honourable  Alice  Louisa  Sauterre,  who 
is  four  years  younger.    Only  fifteen,  I  believe." 

This  is  no  slip  of  the  pen  or  printer's  error,  for  the  two  young 
ladie9  keep  their  titles  quite  distinct  throughout  the  book."  The 
romance  indispensable  to  a  novel  consists  here  in  the  attachment 
of  Mr.  Kimberley,  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  thirty-five  shillings  a  week, 
to  Lady  Ella.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  he  inherits  over  a 
million  and  a  fine  estate  from  his  cousin,  the  "  late  proprietor," 
•who  a  year  before  his  death  had  been  engaged  to  the  Honourable 
Alice,  aged  fourteen.  It  was  a  great  pity  Mr.  Kimberley  did 
not  inherit  his  cousin's  clothes  likewise,  for  he  immediately  rigs 
himself  out  in  garments  only  suitable  for  a  Christy  Minstrel. 
He  is,  however,  extremely  good-hearted  and  generous,  and  finally 
relinquishes  his  promised  bride,  Lady  Ella,  to  the  man  she 
loves,  one  Jack  Clare,  together  with  90,000/.  and  the  reversion  of 
the  rest  of  his  property.  This  Jack  Clare,  also  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  good  fellow,  is  about  as 
unreal,  and,  may  we  add,  as  little  like  a  gentleman,  as  any  of  the 
rest.  During  an  election  in  which  his  rival  Mr.  Kimberley  i3  the 
candidate,  Jack  throws  himself  with  violence  into  the  opposite 
camp  and  has  a  vulgar  caricature  made  of  the  would-be  member 
and  Lady  Ella's  father,  his  chief  supporter.  It  was  not  Jack's 
fault  that  a  portrait  of  Lady  Ella  was  added,  but  surely  it  is 
strange  for  a  man  to  recommend  himself  to,  or  revenge  himself  on, 
a  lady  by  holding  her  father  up  to  ridicule.  His  vulgarity  does  not, 
however,  stop  here,  for  when  Mr.  Kimberley  civilly  offers  to  show 
him  the  way  as  he  is  going  clandestinely  to  take  farewell  of 
Lady  Ella,  Jack  first  takes  no  notice  of  the  little  man,  and  then 
informs  him  that  he  is  a  "pestilential  little  cad"  (vol.  iii.  p.  16). 
Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Jack  Clare's,  which,  however,  is 
shared  by  Lord  Windgall,  Mr.  Kimberley,  and  the  ladies,  is  an 
extraordinary  propensity  to  tears.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  17,  Jack  sees 
"  things  all  blurred  in  the  sunshine  through  his  tears ; "  in 
p.  44  Kimbeiley's  face  is  "besmeared  with  tears";  in  p.  133 
Jack  gazes  on  Ella's  portrait  with  "  tear-dimmed  eyes  "  ;  in  p.  136 
Lord  Windgall  has  "moisture  in  his  eyes";  and  in  p.  140  he 
repeats  the  performance.  Indeed  the  gentlemen  are  far  more 
easily  moved  than  the  young  ladie3.  There  are  many  minor 
characters  in  The  Way  of  the  World,  but  all  of  them  are 
burlesqued,  and  even  the  young  man  Maddox,  the  victim  and  foil 
of  Mr.  Amelia,  is  too  thorough  a  snob  to  be  very  attractive.  Mr. 
Murray's  book  is  certainly  clever,  but  it  is  no  less  certainly  dull. 
No  genuine  interest  can  be  taken  in  persons  for  the  most  part 
unreal,  especially  as  their  fortunes  flow  into  the  ordinary  channels, 
nor  in  the  "sad  repeated  tale"  of  the  pauper  earl,  the  self-sacrilicing 
daughter,  the  untutored  but  true-hearted  millionaire.  No  plot  is 
more  outworn  than  this,  and  stock  characters  have  seldom  been 
more  clumsily  drawn  than  in  The  Way  of  the  World. 

Loved  contains  almost  every  fault  a  book  can  have.  It  is  written 
in  very  bad  English  ;  it  is  vulgar  ;  it  is  impossible  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
dull.  The  heroine,  Laura  Stacey,  was  the  niece  of  an  old  City 
merchant,  and  was  an  heiress  and  a  beauty.  When  she  was 
seventeen  her  uncle  sent  her  to  Paris  with  her  governess  for  a 
year's  "  finishing,"  and  her  proceedings  there  were  most  remark- 
able. "She  was  not  a  weak, foolish  girl,"  so  she  "  sought  out  "  the 
best  masters,  and  "  engaged  by  the  month  a  charming  miniature 
brougham  "  to  take  her  for  long  drives  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
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Although  she  "  usually  took  her  governess  with  her,"  she  "  often' 
preferred  to  go  alone,"  and  would  then  dismount  and  wander 
about  the  "  exquisite  little  tangled  paths."  The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
is  not  generally  reckoned  a  desirable  place  for  young  ladies  to 
wander  about  in,  and  Miss  Stacey  did  not  escape  the  encounters 
inevitable  to  the  situation ;  but  "  with  a  few  polite  words  she  cut 
the  conversation  short,"  and  went  home.  The  self-possession  of 
this  young  lady  was  truly  amazing ;  nothing  put  her  out.  She 
received  notes  from  strangers  appointing  rendezvous,  declarations 
of  love,  and  even  presents,  without  the  smallest  discomposure, 
and  merely  returned  the  latter  "  in  registered  envelopes "  when 
she  discovered  the  owner's  address.  She  likewise  "  went  the  round 
of  the  theatres,"  this  time  in  company  with  her  governess,  whose  • 
knowledge  of  French  must  have  been  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  process.  One  night  at  a  premiere  at  the  Vaudeville  Miss 
Stacey  perceived  a  handsome  young  Englishman  by  the  side  of  a 
"  fair  Phryne."  The  young  Englishman  perceived,  her,  and  the- 
next  day  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  once  met  Laura  at  her  aunt's, 
and  would  like  to  call.  For  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  found  it  out  already,  the  author  observes  that  "  Laura  was  no 
prude  " ;  and  she  consented  not  only  to  see  Mr.  de  Vere,  the 
friend  of  the  "  fair  Phryne,"  but  soon  afterwards  to  drive  and 
walk  with  him.  The  most  curious  part  of  this  is  that  it  never 
once  seems  to  cross  the  mind  of  the  author  or  any  of  the  cha- 
racters that  there  is  anything  unusual  in  this  conduct.  Even- 
Laura's  beloved  uncle  in  London,  "  from  whom  her  thoughts  never 
strayed  for  long  together,"  merely  observed,  in  answer  to  her 
request  to  be  allowed  to  come  home,  that  some  rumour  had  reached 
him  that  Hubert  de  Vere  has  been  her  "  constant  companion  for 
the  last  three  months  in  Paris,"  and  asked  if  her  "  wayward  little 
heart  had  been  caught."  He  was  soon  undeceived  on  this  head, 
and  Laura  went  back  to  Russell  Square,  which  showed  the  absence- 
of  a  woman  by  a  thousand  touches — the  "  little  knicknacks  put 
out  of  sight,  the  absence  of  flowers,  the  blinds  pulled  up  to* 
the  very  top."  The  italics  are  our  own,  but  the  remark  is  cha- 
racteristic. We  have  not  space  to  follow  Miss  Stacey 's  ad- 
ventures. In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  her  uncle  died,  and 
she  was  left  mistress  of  8,000/.  a  year,  only  to  be  retained 
if  she  married  before  she  was  one-and-twenty.  She  at  once 
went  to  Scotland,  with  her  aunt  and  her  cousin,  a  good-hearted 
youth,  who,  in  the  elegant  language  of  the  author,  "  swag- 
gered no  end."  He  was  once  fond  of  embracing  Laura,  who, 
having  "an  innate  dislike  to  meaningless  slobbers"  (we  are  again 
quoting  from  the  author),  had  taught  him  better  manners.  Inv 
Scotland,  where  her  house  was  crowded  with  guests,  in  spite  of 
her  uncle's  very  recent  death,  she  had  some  love-passages  with  the- 
heir  to  a  dukedom,  which  came  to  nothing.  As  her  twenty-first 
birthday  approached,  she  became  very  uneasy  at  not  having  found 
any  one  to  marry.  Finally,  however,  her  cousin  Jack  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  man  in  a  hospital  and  in  the  very  last  stage 
of  consumption,  whom  he  persuaded  to  go  secretly  through  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  Laura.  Of  course  the  young  man  re- 
covered miraculously,  but  refused  to  claim  his  bride,  and  left 
England.  Equally  of  course  Laura  was  so  much  moved  by  his- 
letter  of  renunciation,  that  passionate  love  at  once  sprang  into 
being,  and  she  roamed  over  the  world  until  she  found  him.  We 
think  by  this  time  we  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  opening 
observations. 

In  her  novel  of  Zero  Mrs.  Praed  has  apparently  been  misled  by 
the  belief  that,  as  long  as  the  scene  is  laid  at  Monte  Carlo, 
no  amount  of  prodigious  events  can  be  out  of  place.  "  Any- 
thing might  happen  under  the  Plantagenets,"  says  a  character 
of  Miss  Braddon's.  "  Anything  may  happen  under  the  rock  of 
Turbia,"  thinks  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  The  opening  events  occur 
in  the  concert-room  of  the  Casino,  where  the  hero,  George 
Warrender— a  remarkably  shadowy,  though  fascinating,  being — 
encounters  one  of  those  deep-eyed  and  mysterious  persons  so- 
numerous  in  fiction,  so  scarce,  happily,  in  real  life.  When  we  are- 
introduced  to  these  two  characters  the  plot  of  the  story  is  soon 
disclosed  to  us.  It  is  of  no  use  for  Mrs.  Praed  to  tell  us  that/ 
Warrender  has  come  abroad  to  seek  distraction  from  the  pain  of 
his  rejected  love  for  Helena  Kilsyth,  the  deep-eyed  lady's  sister. 
It  is  equally  useless  for  the  lady  in  question,  Mme.  Fano,  to  talk 
of  her  absorbing  passion  for  roulette  ;  we  know  that,  before  many 
days  are  over,  we  shall  find  them  falling  in  love  with  each  other 
over  the  green  table  and  the  rakes.  The  catastrophe  is,  however, 
to  all  appearance,  delayed  by  the  story  of  George  Warrender's  past 
life,  and  the  description  of  his  introduction  to  Helena  Kilsyth, 
then  a  child  of  ten.  Here  the  dates  get  rather  confused. 
Warrender  leaves  England,  and  returns,  as  far  as  we  can  gather, 
in  about  a  year  and  a  half ;  yet  in  this  time  Helena  has  become  a- 
grown-up  and  saint-like  young  lady.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
explanation  of  this  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  these  things  are  not- 
made  clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake.  After  Helena  has 
lrom  religious  motives  rejected  Mr.  Warrender,  her  uncle  and 
guardian  dies,  and  she  goes  to  Cannes  to  live  with  her  highly- 
revered  mother  and  adored  sister,  both  unseen  since  the  days  of  her 
childhood.  The  situation  must  have  been  uncomfortable  for  all. 
parties,  and  not  the  least  so  for  the  mother,  who  is  forced  to 
descend  from  her  pedestal,  and  declines  into  a  flighty,  superstitious, 
nervous  person  (though  charming  withal),  never  happy  out  of  the 
gaming  saloon.  The  position  is  further  complicated  by  a  certain- 
Colonel  Cazalette,  who  is  in  love  with  Mme.  Fano  and  has  a  hold 
over  her  mother.  This  Colonel  Cazalette  is  a  regular  stage  villain, 
and,  finding  Mme.  Fano  is  out  of  his  reach,  resolves  to  marry  her 
sister.    We  will  not  spoil  the  story  by  relating  the  conclusion. 
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■which,  however,  we  must  say,  though  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
■world's  annals,  is  unknown  to  history.  We  cannot  help  entering, 
too,  a  protest  against  the  enormously  long  orations  in  which 
everybody  indulges— a  speech  of  a  page  and  a  half  is  quite  an 
ordinary  length.  Mr.  Warrender  is  perhaps  the  chief  sinner  in 
this  particular,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  of  his 
harangues : — 

There  are  living  forces  with  which  we  daily  come  into  contact.  Even  if 
humanity  were  composed  of  irresponsible  atoms,  there  would  be  play  for 
design  in  its  grouping.  Mme.  Fano,  are  you  one  of  those  feverish  persons 
who  make  doubts  out  of  certainties,  and  certainties  out  of  doubts  ?  Isn't 
all  life  a  great  why  ?  We  know  not  whence  we  come  or  whither  wc  go  ; 
and  if  we  did,  the  knowledge  would  not  affect  our  present  condition.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  question  that  restless,  long  probing  inner  /  which  laughs 
at  itself  and  pities  itself?  It  strains  after  pure  heights  that  the  bodv 
cannot  reach,  and  beholds  with  eyes  that  we  cannot  blindfold  the  pitiful 
contrasts  and  incongruities,  the  grim  horrors,  the  grotesque  mockeries,  the 
bitterness,  the  sweetness  and  the  pathos,  that  make  life  so  tangled  a  skein. 
It  will  never  give  me  a  satisfying  reply;  yet  the  very  realization  that  there 
is  this  part  of  one,  as  real  and  yet  as  ethereal  as  the  scent  of  a  flower,  which 
loves,  joys,  suffers,  nay  even  sins,  lifts  me  above  the  brute  level ;  and  the 
exquisite  happiness  it  brings  consoles  me  also  for  the  pain  I.  endure  because 
of  it. 

Mrs.  Praed  has  gained  by  her  other  books  the  reputation  of 
a  clever  novelist,  and  we  hope  that  in  her  next  story  she  will 
choose  a  less  hackneyed  and  more  simple  theme  than  gambling 
at  Monte  Carlo. 

A  Friend  in  Ten  Thousand  is  really  two  novels  joined  together 
by  the  slenderest  of  chains  ;  the  story  of  Maud  Temple  and  Mr. 
Fortescue,  and  the  story  of  Miss  Amaryllis  Lillie,  Mr.  Foster, 
and  Captain  Vincent.  By  the  time  we  have  read  half  through 
the  first  volume,  Mr.  Fortescue  and  Maud  have  met,  become 
engaged,  quarrelled,  married  "  another,"  been  widowed,  met  again, 
quarrelled  again,  and  finally  have  consented  to  make  each  other 
happy.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once,  so  as  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing, that  all  the  men  who  figure  in  the  story,  except  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Friend  in  Ten  Thousand  and  the  connecting  link,  are  singularly 
devoid  of  all  the  characteristics  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  Captain  Iiupert  Vincent,  however, 
easily  carries  off  the  palm  in  this  respect.  His  story,  as  told  by 
his  adoring_/frt«cee,  Miss  Lillie,  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  anxious  to 
marry  her,  is  worthy  of  note.  Miss  Lillie  relates  how  four  years 
previously  a  new  arithmetic  master,  late  a  captain  in  the  Lancers, 
had  come  to  her  school,  and,  in  spite  of  her  remarkable  proficiency 
in  algebra,  refused  even  just  praise  to  his  pupil.  One  day  when 
they  were  alone  she  told  him  so,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he 
struck  her.  From  that  moment  she  worshipped  him.  We  do 
not  know  which  is  the  most  singular.  A  captain  in  the  Lancers 
striking  a  woman,  or  a  woman  who  loved  him  repeating  such  a 
thing  to  another  man.  Indeed,  we  can  imagine  few  women  who, 
even  from  the  best  motives  (such  as  Miss  Lillie  had),  would  care 
to  tell  of  every  word  of  endearment  and  every  caress  given  them 
by  an  accepted  lover  to  one  who  had  been  refused.  The  Friend  in 
Ten  Thousand  justifies  his  somewhat  cumbersome  title  first  by 
taking  a  two  months'  run  over  the  Continent  at  Miss  Lillie's  re- 
quest in  search  of  the  missing  captain,  and  when  the  search  has 
proved  vain,  and  Miss  Lillie  has  consented  to  reward  her  friend's 
constancy,  by  bringing  back  the  all-conquering  woman-beater  to  her 
feet.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  a  first  novel ;  but,  if  so,  we 
hope  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  may  gain  a  little  more  experience  before 
she  again  o-oes  into  print. 

Omnia  Vanit.as  is  a  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  account  of  a 
certain  section  of  modern  society,  in  which  every  man  makes  love 
to  his  neighbours  wife.  The  interest,  such  as  it  is,  lies  in  Lady 
Lester,  a  femme  incomprise,  who,  after  leading  a  dreary  life  for 
some  years  with  an  unprincipled  husband,  falls  violently  in  love 
■with  a  roue.  She  is  arrested  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  by  learning 
some  unpleasing  facts  about  the  roue's  past  and  present  life,  and°, 
unable  to  bear  the  shock,  she  dies  of  consumption  or  a  broken 
heart.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  book  may  entertain  people  who  live 
like  the  characters,  but  assuredly  it  will  be  welcome  to  no  one 
«lse. 


COLLECTORS'  MARKS.' 

TN  the_  modern  revival  of  an  interest  in  art,  collecting,  and 
J-  especially  print  collecting,  has  become  not  a  fashion  only,  but 
almost  a  passion.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  prints,  that  their 
variety,  from  the  collector's  point  of  view,  is  infinite.  There  are 
and  have  been  some  who  took,  or  tried  to  take,  an  equal  interest 
in  every  kind  of  art.  But  to  most  mortal  collectors  one  branch 
only  is  possible,  or  at  best  one  at  a  time.  The  same  man  may,  at 
different  epochs  of  a  long  life,  learn  all  about  such  distinct  artists 
as  Durer,  Rembrandt,  and  Eisen,  or  Vandyke,  Morghen,  and 
Bewick.  But  this  is  uncommon,  because  both  years  and  money 
fail.  The  many  millionaires  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fagan  who  have 
accumulated  great  and  universal  collections  have  done  it  by 
deputy.  Stringa  collected  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  Flinck's 
gallery  of  drawings  was  bought  whole  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  pictures  at  Dulwich  were  collected  bv  Desent'ans  for  Stanislas 
of  Poland.  But  here  the  collectors  had  all"the  sport,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  ultimate  owners,  though  thev  may  have  had  some  pleasure  in 
spending  their  money,  must  have  otherwise  had  but  little  enjoy- 
ment. Dor  them  there  was  none  of  the  excitement  of  the  auction : 
no  prowling  about  among  print-shops;  no  turning  over  dusty 
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portfolios  in  search  of  treasure.  A  recent  collector,  happening  to 
be  delayed  by  business  in  Paris,  amused  himself  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  in  examining  the  stock  of  a  dealer.  On  the  third  day 
he  found  and  bought  for  a  franc  a  print  which,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  sell  it  in  the  proper  quarter,  would  have  paid  the  expenses  of 
more  than  three  times  three  days  in  Paris.  Of  course  such 
delightful  experiences  are  rare.  We  who  do  not  collect  listen  to 
■  them  as  the  exceptions  by  which  we  should  be  warned,  not 
encouraged.  Yet  the  finder  of  a  prize  unquestionably  obtains  a 
wonderful  amount  of  enjoyment  for  his  expenditure  ;  and  even  if 
no  prize  be  forthcoming,  there  is  pleasure  and  profit,  in  the 
way  of  experience,  in  the  mere  pursuit.  It  needs  rather  a 
good  memory  and  a  sharp  eye  than  a  long  purse  to  make 
a,  collection.  In  fact,  the  great  typical  collections  have  been 
formed  by  men  who  were  far  from  wealthv,  except  in  know- 
ledge. Tiffin  and  Benoni  White  and  Young  Ottley  were  never 
rich  men ;  but  their  prints  fetched  large  sums  after  their  death. 
They  had  collected  with  prudence  and  care,  well  aware  that 
sooner  or  later  good  things  must  become  valuable.  People  who 
can  trust  their  memories,  who  can  keep  cool  as  they  bid,  who 
can  recognize  a  "  state  "  at  a  glance,  and,  above  all,  who  know 
where  to  stop,  can  hardly  lose  by  forming  a  collection,  however 
limited.  But  there  are  many  collectors  who  have  few  or  none  of 
these  qualifications ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  very  often 
they  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  what  thev  have  bought  is 
worth,  at  the  most,  no  more  than  they  have  given  "for  it. 

This  is  the  commercial  view  of  the  matter  ;  and,  though  it  is  a 
low  one,  no  collector,  however  enthusiastic  and  esthetic,  should 
neglect  it.    There  is,  of  course,  a  higher  view.    In  order  to  know 
what  a  great  artist  intended  it  is  most  necessary  to  see  his  work, 
so  to  speak,  in  undress.    The  drawings  of  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo  would,  of  course,  if  we  had  not  their  pictures,  tell  us  but 
little  of  their  genius.    But  without  the  drawings  we  should  only 
be  able  to  guess  at  the  means  by  which  they  attained  their  unap- 
proachable excellence.    When  we  see  that  Raphael,  or  Raffaello, 
as_  Mr.   Fagan,   no   doubt  rightly,  calls  him,  when  he  was 
going  to  paint  such  a  commonplace  subject  as  a  "Madonna 
and   Child,"  took  infinite  pains  with  his  preliminary  studies, 
we  obtain  a  higher   idea  of   his  greatness.     If  an  ordinary 
modern  artist  "made  a  hit,"  as  we  say,  by  painting  a  par- 
ticular group  in  a  particular  way,  he  would "  certainly  after  a 
time,  if  not  after  the  first  time,  condescend  to  sketch  no  more,  and 
would  turn  out  slight  variations  of  his  first  pictures  as  long  as 
dealers  would  buy  them.    This  is  not  true  of  all  artists,  nor  of 
any  great  artist.    The  late  sculptor  Foley  had  occasion,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  make  twenty  life-size  or  colossal  statues  of 
one  subject.    Yet  no  two  are  alike.    There  is  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, or  dress,  or  expression,  or  all  three  in  them   all.  The 
drawings  of  great  masters,  like  Foley's  plaster  studies  of  Prince 
Albert,  are  therefore  not  Only  beautiful  and  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  are  in  the  highest  degree  instructive.    In  prints  similar 
points  may  be  observed.    "  States  "  should  be  the  student's  chief 
occupation.    The  states  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  or  of 
one  of  Turner's  mezzotints  are  most  useful.    They  show  what 
the  great  artist  aimed  at,  and  what  means  he  took  to  attain 
his  end  ;  and  they  show  the  modern  artist,  who  thinks  he  can 
"knock  off"  a  plate  in  a  few  days  and  never  touch  it  again, 
that  the  greatest  men  were  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with"  the 
first  proof,  but  went  on  improving  and  altering  and  changing 
till  they  got  what  they  wanted  at  last.    It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  we  do  not  find  Diirer's  engravings  in  states.   He  finished 
his  print,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  done.    But  we  find  by  his 
innumerable  drawings    and   paintings  in   body  colour  and  in 
"  grisaille,"  that  he  too  studied  his  subject,  and  altered  it,  and 
rubbed  it  out,  and  began  again,  until  he  had  got  it  as  nearly  right 
as  he  could  get  it,  before  he  finally  and  unalterably  committeof  it 
to  the  copper.   His  pupils,  especially  the  Behains,  went  differently 
to  work,  and  we  have  states  of  nearly  all  their  prints,  and 
the  last  state  is  often,  not  better,  but  worse,  than  the  first ; 
while  real  proof  states — unfinished  impressions,  that  is — are  of 
great  rarity.    It  is  the  same  with  too  many  of  our  modern  etchers. 
They  invent  states.    They  purposely  stop*  short  of  completeness, 
take  a  number  of  so-called  "  proofs,"  which  prove  nothing  ex- 
cept remunerative,  and  then  put  in  a  little  more  work,  and  prove 
again.    Of  course,  if  half  the  etchings  now  poured  forth  by  the 
thousand  are  thought  valuable  by  the  collector  of  the  future,  all 
these  "  proofs  "  will  be  gathered  "and  collated  with  care ;  but  we 
may  well  think  that  very  few  of  the  artists  on  copper  of  the 
present  day  will  be  the  object  of  any  great  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  our  descendants  of  the  twentieth" century.    "  Knocking  off  "  is 
the  bane  of  nine-tenths  of  English  work  at  present.    We  see  it 
among  pictures  as  well  as  among  engravings.    No  doubt  we  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  the  average  excellence 
of  the  work  annually  turned  out  is  wonderful;  but,  with  two 
or  three  remarkable  exceptions,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three, 
our  artists  are  content  with  the  most  elementary  studies  of 
form,  composition,  and  harmony.    When  some  Mr.  Fagan  of  a 
hundred  years  hence  comes  to  record  the  collectors'  marks  of  the 
time  succeeding  our  own,  he  will  find  few  prints  and  fewer  draw- 
ings marked  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  same  portfolios  with  the 
Italians  and  Germans  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Flemings  of  the 
seventeenth,  the  French  of  the  eighteenth,  or  even  with  the 
modest  Bewicks  of  the  nineteenth. 

Mr.  Fagan's  book  is  small  aud  compact,  and  suited  to  the  pocket 
of  the  collector.  It  consists  first  of  an  arrangement  of  all  the 
chief  names,  not  exactly  alphabetical,  but  in  such  a  form  that  the 
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searcher  will  most  readily  find  -what  he  wants.  Appended  to  this 
dictionary  is  a  series  of  "engravings,  668  in  number,  of  the  marks 
■which  various  collectors  and  museums  have  used  or  still  use  to 
record  their  ownership  of  a  print  or  a  drawing  as  the  case  may 
be.  There  are  a  good  many  marks  whose  origin  is  unknown,  and 
in  some  cases  the  same  is  variously  attributed  to  different  people. 
It  seems,  for  instance,  that  the  letter  0  stamped  on  some  old 
prints  is  usually  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  but  it  is  also  claimed  for  Richard 
Cosway,  the  portrait-painter.  A  set  of  five  stars,  which  are  often 
found  stamped  on  fine  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  has  been 
usually  assigned  to  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  but  Mr. 
Fagan  gives  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  belong  to  the  brothers 
Laniere,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  took  their  collections  to 
England,  and  were  employed  by  the  King  to  obtain  works  of  ait 
for' him.  A  lion  rampant  within  an  oval  border  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mark  of  Prince  Rupert,  a  great  amateur,  often — but  erro- 
neously—said to  have  invented  mezzotint.  Where  a  mark  cannot 
be  identified  with  certainty  Mr.  Fagan  has  left  a  blank  space, 
on  which  the  reader,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  out  about  it, 
may  record  his  discovery.  There  are  interesting  particulars  as  to 
celebrated  sales,  both  English  and  foreign.  In  most  instances  the 
sum-total  of  the  amount  of  the  sale  is  added,  and  either  the 
auctioneer's  name  or  the  place.  Here  and  there  also,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  sales  of  prints  and  pictures  at  a  period  more  or 
less  remote  from  the  present  time,  an  extract  from  some 
contemporary  record  makes  the  book  more  complete  and  useful  to 
the  collector.  Some  of  these  entries  are  curious.  We  have,  for 
instance,  accounts  of  the  three  famous  Mariette  collections.  It  is 
very  common  to  find,  especially  on  prints  of  remarkable  excellence, 
the  name  "  P.  Mariette  "  generally  written  across  the  face  of  the 
impression.  This  was  the  earliest  of  the  family,  Pierre.  Pierre 
Jean  was  another  of  them,  and  he  attained  to  trreat  celebrity  in 
the  last  century;  and  in  the  years  1775  and  1776  his  prints  were 
sold  for  357,000  francs,  a  considerable  sum  for  such  objects  at 
that  period.  His  father,  Jean  Mariette,  was  a  professional 
engraver,  printer,  and  seller,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  different  schools  of  art.  The  late  eminent 
Egyptologist  was  a  descendant  of  these  worthies,  and  is  said 
to  have  begun  life  as  a  draughtsman.  Some  of  his  French 
admirers  went  considerably  out  of  their  way  lately  to  disprove 
the  assertion  that  he  had  at  one  time  taught  drawing  aud  Latin 
at  a  school  at  Calais,  but  the  attempt  was  not  considered 
successful;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  in  what  respect 
such  a  story  reflected  any  discredit  upon  Alphonse  Mariette 
Pasha.  There  are  many  curious  anecdotes  interspersed  through- 
out Mr.  Fagan's  beauti'ully  got  up  little  volume,  and  he  must 
have  exercised  great  self-restraint  not  to  have  made  it  twice 
as  large  by  adding  to  their  number.  lie  gives  many  quotations 
from  foreign  catalogues  and  notices  of  sales,  from  which  we  may 
take  a  single  note.  It  is  from  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
French  national  collections: — "Des  families  de  collectionneurs 
emigrent ;  legouvernement  confisque  leurs  portefeuilleset  lesenvoie 
au  Louvre.  Nos  armees  d'ltalie  et  d'Allemugne  ramenent  de  leurs 
conquetes,  des  toiles,  des  dessins.  Les  commissaires  allies  de  181 5 
decimaient  he'las  !  ce  glorieux  butin  de  nos  victoires,  et  enlevaient 
le  meilleur."  This  very  characteristic,  if  somewhat  unprincipled 
note,  is  supplemented  by  another  on  a  different  page.  Speaking 
of  the  great  collection  of  drawings  accumulated  by  Francis  II.  of 
Mantua,  Mr.  Fagan  adds  that  about  1797  it  was  seized  by  the 
French  and  conveyed  wholesale  to  the  Louvre,  one  drawing  only 
being  returned,  "  helas  !  "  in  1815. 


LETTER-BOOK  OF  GABRIEL  HARVEY.* 

GABRIEL  HARVEY'S  "  Letter-book,"  which  Mr.  Scott  has 
edited  with  great  care,  shows  us  glimpses  of  the  writer's  life 
before  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Nash.  The  letters  and 
other  scraps  cover  the  years  between  1573  and  1580,  while  Harvey 
was  for  the  most  part  residing  at  Cambridge.  Though  excessively 
long-winded,  pedantic,  and  tilled  with  conceits  wholly  destitute  of 
humour,  Harvey's  letters  are  not  without  interest.  They  give  us 
a  few  peeps  at  English  existence  as  it  was  just  three  hundred  years 
ago ;  they  reveal  to  us  college  Fellows  intiiguing,  squabbling, 
criticizing  each  other,  and  dabbling  in  verse  composition  ;  in  short, 
living  as  Fellows  of  colleges  always  have  done.  It  is  some  com- 
fort to  notice  the  absurd  puerility  of  the  affairs  which  seemed  of 
importance  to  Harvey  ;  the  smaliness  of  the  squabbles,  the  petti- 
ness of  the  gossip.  Men,  or  at  least  University  men,  have  surely 
grown  somewhat  more  manly  since  Harvey  was  kept  waiting  for 
his  Master's  degree.  They  may  unite  into  sets  and  cliques,  and  have 
their  Academic  loves  and  hatreds.  But  few  or  no  modem  students 
would  think  it  worth  while,  or  find  it  necessary,  to  inflict  on  their 
Master  such  epistles  as  Harvey's  letters  to  the  Head  of  Pembroke 
Hall.  Strife  between  the  Dons  aud  the  Master  of  a  college  is  still 
nothing  unusual ;  but,  undignified  as  it  always  must  be,  it  was  more 
undigniliedin  Harvey's  time  thanin  ours.  Hecomplainsthatstudents 
were  anxious  to  learn  to  be  men  of  the  world.  The  lesson  is  always 
a  hard  one  for  the  student,  who  sees  but  a  little  corner  of  the 
universe  through  a  microscope,  and  thinks  that  everybody  is  listening 
to  his  quarrel  with  another  learned  person  about  irregular  verbs  or 

*  Letter-Book  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  a.d.  1573-1580.  Edited  by  Edward 
John  Lon^  Scott,  M.A.,  Assistant-Keeper  of  MSS.,  British  Museum. 
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the  name  Achilles  bore  among  women.  But  a  little  worldliness 
has  gradually  leavened  collegiate  life;  the  old  mediaeval  rules  have 
died  out,  and  though  Oxford  especially  remains  fond  of  a  tempest 
in  a  college  teapot,  the  quarrels  are  no  longer  so  portentously 
childish  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  first  letters  in  Mr.  Scott's  edition  are  concerned  with  the 
opposition  to  Harvey's  obtaining  his  Master's  degree.  Harvey's 
style,  as  his  editor  remarks,  is  very  curious,  and  his  letters  are 
useful  to  the  student  of  the  English  of  his  period.  Though  full 
of  learning  and  learned  allusions,  he  is  also  rich  in  slang,  and  a 
perfect  Sancho  Panza  for  proverbs.  He  begins  by  complaining  to 
Young,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  of  the  "  furtherance  which  in- 
juriously and  spitefully  hath  bene  off'rid  unto  him.''  It  was  his  year 
"  to  commens  master  in,"  and,  as  a  rule,  every  one  was  permitted 
to  take  his  degree,  "  unles  there  be  some  wonderful  great  let  to 
the  contrari."  Yet  when  Harvey's  "  grace "  was  put  up,  Mr. 
Osborne  denied  it,  and  Mr.  Nevil  and  "  Sir  Lanhern,"  Harvey's 
opponents,  kept  making  delays,  and  saying  "  there  was  no 
time  to  talk  "  about  the  reasons  of  their  opposition.  It  appears 
that  Harvey  was  not  "  what  thai  call  sociable,"  though  he 
was  "  suer  he  never  avoidid  compani."  Now  Mr.  Nevil  had 
been  unsociable,  and  indeed  rude.  "  I  passing  bi  him,  and  moving 
mi  cap,  aud  speking  unto  him,  he  hath  looked  awri  another  wai, 
nether  afording  me  a  word,  nor  a  cap."  Nevil's  second  reason  for 
refusing  Harvey  his  degree  was  "  that  I  could  hardly  find  in  mi 
hart  to  commend  of  ani  man."  If  this  fault  is  so  grievous,  but 
lew  young  dons  would  ever  become  Masters  of  Art,  for  the  Junior 
Fellow  is  of  his  nature  captious  and  critical.  Nevil  urged  the 
inconsistent  plea  that  Harvey  was  "  always  in  his  extremities," 
either  praising  too  highly  or  disparaging  too  much.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  published  criticisms,  and  perhaps 
accounts  for  that  scholar's  delay  to  clothe  himself  either  with  a 
bachelor's  or  a  master's  gown.  Next  the  foes  of  Harvey  main- 
tained that  he  had  preferred  "Mr.  Lewin  before  Mr.  Becon" 
as  an  extempore  speaker.  What  an  extraordinary  set  of  reasons 
these  are  for  refusing  to  give  a  man  his  Master's  degree  I 
An  example  of  contemporary  slang  comes  out  in  this  queer 
controversy.  Harvey  had  been  praising  some  man's  scholar- 
ship, when  "  strait  was  Mr.  Nevil  on  mi  top,  and  said  he 
plaid  the  very  snudg  then,  that  had  so  much  learning  and 
shoud  so  little."  Again,  Harvey  was  accused  of  "  making 
but  small  and  light  account  of  his  fellowship."  Once  more 
(and  this  is  comparatively  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the 
studies  of  the  time)  Harvey  was  called  "  a  great  and  con- 
tinual patron  of  paradoxis,  and  a  main  defender  of  straung  opi- 
nions, and  that  communly  against  Aristotle  too."  The  old 
orthodox  repute  of  Aristotle  had  not  yet  waned  away.  Harvey's 
de'ence  was  that  his  ideas  were  derived  "out  of  Melanchthon, 
Ramus,  Valerius,  and  Foxius."  As  to  Aristotle,  he  was  only  so 
far  sceptical  "  that  I  cannot  strait  wai  take  it  for  scripture  what 
soever  he  hath  givn  his  wurd  for."  Yet  another  charge  was 
Harvey's  habit  of  wearing  a  cap  or  hat  in  very  cold  weather  "  at 
problem  " — that  is,  we  presume,  at  lecture.  His  defence  has  some 
characteristic  examples  of  his  style  :— 

Indeed  not  long  after  mi  first  dimming  I  must  needs,  and  do  willingly 
confes,  I  having  bene  veri  sore  sick,  and  at  the  self  same  time  waring  a 
charcher,  feeling  mi  lied  sumwhat  could  (for  it  was  in  the  deadist  time  of 
winter),  and,  faring  lest  I  shuld  take  could  and  kast  ori  self  in  to  farther 
sicknea,  did  prse-uine  so  mutch  of  other  mens  pacienc  as  to  put  on  mi  hat  ; 
and  no  man  did  one  seem  to  note  it, or  to  think  ani  thing  in  it, 'hat  I  could 
heer  of.  And  a  while  afterward  I,  having  thus  bi  reason  of  sieknes  usid 
mi  self  to  a  hat  and  a  karcher,  culd  not  abide  ani  while  to  be  barched, 
without  sum  praesent  lied  ache  :  and  theiefore  twise  or  thrise  that  winter 
and  not  above,  uppon  the  cruellist  could  nihts,  did  after  the  same  manner. 
No  man  al  this  while  for  ouht  that  I  culd  lern  did  one  sai  black  was  mine  i 
for  it.  The  next  winter,  uppon  a  sharp  frosti  niht  or  two,  bein^  not  greatly 
wel  nethir,  I  was  so  hardi  as  to  do  as  mutch ;  and  so  was  M.  Nevil  him 
self  too  one,  by  his  leav,  being  then  but  batclielur  as  wel  as  I.  The 
secund  time  M.  Nuce  veri  frendly,  I  thank  him,  gave  me  this  caveat  in  mine 
are,  that  it  was  not  the  custum  that  batchelurs  shuld  be  coverid,  and  that 
it  was  offensive  unto  certain  of  the  cumpani. 

As  an  example  of  his  unsociability,  his  opponents  declared  "  that 
I  wuld  needs  in  al  hast  be  a  studdiing  in  Christmass  when  others 
were  a  plaiing,  and  was  then  whottist  at  my  book,  when  the  rest 
were  hardist  at  their  cards."  It  is  a  notorious  fact  in  human 
nature  that  we  resent  no  crime  more  than  the  refusal  of  others  to 
play  with  us.  People  once  engaged  in  a  round  game  are  of  a 
persecuting  spirit,  and  intolerant  of  schismatics  who  decline  to 
take  a  hand.  But  even  the  "  whottist "  common-room  gamblers- 
at  loo  would  scarcely  refuse  the  hard-reading  man  his  degree. 
The  quarrel  after  the  first  letter  loses  itself  in  the  sands  of 
time ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  Master  took  Harvey's  side, 
and  got  him  his  degree.  Though  not  a  very  sympathetic  cha- 
racter, he  certainly  seems  to  have  been  hardly  treated  by  the  "  iolli 
fellows  "  of  Pembroke  Hall.  Harvey  is  very  fond,  by  the  way,  of 
this  word  "jolly,"  which  he  uses  in  an  ironical  sense.  In  a  letter 
to  his  father  he  gives  an  account  of  his  victory,  how  he  first  got 
his  "  grace  ad  Visitandum".  as  we  call  it : — 

That  is,  to  visitt  all  ye  Masters  in  the  towne  of  five  yeares,  whereunto 
we  ar  inioincd  by  statute,  which  is  all  that  can  be  dun  at  ye  secund  meet- 
ing. That  afternoon  and  y°  next  day  wholy,  aud  uppon  Weddcnsday  in 
y°  morning,  I  trudgid  upp  and  down  y'«  towne  a  visiting,  as  gossups  in 
sum  places  do  a  gaddinge. 

But  Harvey's  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  He  was  giving  a  Greek 
lecture  when  "  Mr.  Proctor,  being  calid  down  out  of  his  chamber 
bi  Mr.  Osb  urn,  as  I  lerned  sins,  commith  swelling  in,  like  sum 
greater  man  than  the  Junior  Proctor,  and  commaundith  ye 
schollars  from  the  table,  saiing  in  his  Proctor's  vois  that  I  shuld 
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read  no  lecture  there."  At  that  time  the  duty  of  the  Proctor's 
bulldog  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  a  great  chained-book  with  the 
statutes  of  the  University.  «  If  he  would  but  take  the  chainid 
book  in  his  hand,  whitch  his  man  carrith  after  him,  and  take  the 
pains  to  run  over  the  title  concerning  the  Proctors  oflice  and 
charge,  I  beleev  he  should  find  his  authoriti  wil  scars  stretch  so 
tar  as  to  order,  or  rather  disorder  matters  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
•others  shame,  at  private  collegia. " 

After  his  complaints  of  ill  treatment  bv  his  college  and  the 
Junior  Proctor,  we  have  Harvey's  letters" to  Edmund  Spenser, 
the  poet  had  published,  without  permission,  a  copy  of  Harvey's 
Verlayes  "  (yirelais),  his  first  attempts  at  English  yerse. 
Nefarious  attempts  they  are,  though  Harvey's  indignation  and 
sarcasms  are  probably  the  expression  of  mock  modesty.  "  Whether 
these  letters  ever  passed  between  the  friends,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "or 
-whether  they  are  the  mere  creatures  of  Harvey's 'imagination,  it  is 
now  quite  impossible  to  decide/'  We  incline  to  believe  that 
Harvey  acted  like  Mr.  Toots  when  he  indited  letters  to  dis- 
tinguished persons  and  answered  tbem  himself.  The  great  idea 
on  which  Harvey  harps  in  these  epistles  is  that  Spenser,  having 
published  his  poems,  should  lend  him  his  beard  to  conceal  his 
blushes.  He  professes  that  English  composition  is  unworthy  of 
his  status  at  Cambridge. 

What  pater  and  more  odious  infamye  for  on  of  my  standing  in  the 
Universitye  and  profession  abroade  then  to  be  reckonid  in  the  Beaderoule 
•ol  Insrlisn  Rimers,  esspecially  beinge  occupied  in  so  base  aa  obiecte  and 
nandelinge  a  theame  of  so  slender  and  small  importance  ? 
He  thus  enforces  his  demand  for  Spenser's  beard  :— 

And  herein  onlye  to  save  trothe  and  to  be  plavne,  thou  maist  make  mo 
sum  htle  peecc  ot  amendcs  if  so  be  your  good  mastershipnes  worshipn 
woulde  deigne  the  voutesafynge  me  by  the  next  carrier  that  cummi 
downe  to  Sterbridge  fayr  ether  so  reasonable  quantity  of  your  valorous  and 
!"™jle  Curraf  «  at  tlle  leste  the  clippings  of  your  thrishonorable 
mustachyoes  and  subboscoes  to  overshadow  and  to  coover  my  blushing 
against  that  tvme.  J  ° 


Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  this  volume  to  a  student  of 
University  history  is  Harvey's  account  of  the  books  men  were 
reading,  'Aristotle's  Organon  is  nigh  hand  as  little  redd  as 
.Uunse  s  Quodlibet.  There  was  a  taste  for  Philbert's  "  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Courte,"  and  for  Castidione's  "  It  Cortegiano,"  in 
Hobbss.  translations.  Plutarch  in  French  and  the  stratagems  of 
1  oiytenus  and  Philippe  de  Comines  were  popular,  "  and  I  know 
not  how  many  outlandish  braveries  of  the  same  stamp."  There 
was  also  much  interest  in  political  philosophy,  which  was  studied 
m  the  best  authors.  Aristotle's  Economics  and  Politics  "  every 
one  hath  by  rote.  You  cannot  stepp  into  a  schollar's  study  but 
ten  to  one,  you  shall  likely  find  open  either  Bodin  De  Republica 
or  Le  Royes  Exposition  uppon  Aristoteles  Politiques,  or  sum  other 
like  hrenshe  or  Italian  Politique  Discourses."  The  Prince  of 
Macchiayelli  was  a  great  favourite,  and  his  Discourses  on  the 
brst  ten  books  of  Livy. 

Harvey's  verses  are  a  proverb  for  badness.  He  amused  himself 
with  writing  English  verses  which  may  be  more  readily  scanned 
perhaps  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  fragments  of,  or  translations, 
ot  Homer.  This  is  the  only  praise  that  can  be  given  to  the  essays 
•ol  Harvey,  whereof  we  offer  a  specimen  :— 

See  Venus,  archegoddess,  howe  trimly  she  masterith  owld  Mars, 
bee  htle  Cupide,  howe  he  bewitcheth  lernid  Apollo. 
Bravery  in  apparell,  and  maiesty  in  hawty  behaviour, 
Hath  conquerd  manhood,  and  gotten  a  victory  in  Inglande. 
terse  Bellona,  she  lyes  enclosd  at  Westminster  in  Ieade 
Dowtwes  is  dulnes  ;  currage  mistermid  is  outrage. 
Manhnes  is  mailnes  ;  beshrowe  Ladv  Curtisv  therefore. 
Most  valorous  enforced  to  be  vassals  to  Lady  Pleasure. 
And  Lady  Nicity  rules  like  a  soveran  emperes  of  all 
O  tymes,  O  manners,  O  French,  O  Italish  Inglande. 
W  here  be  y«  miudes  and  men  that  woont  to  terrify  strangers  » 
W  Iiere  that  constant  zeale  to  thy  cuntry  glory,  to"  vertu  a 
VV  here  labor  and  prowes  very  founders  "of  quiet  and  peace, 
Champions  of  warr,  trompetours  of  fame,  treasurers  of  welth  ' 
U  here  owld  Inglande  ?  Where  owld  Inglish  fortitude  and  might  ? 
-Ould  Mars  and  Ould  Ingland  sound  rather  Irish. 

People  who  like  "scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth"  or  her 
period  will  find  it  m  Harvey's  amazing  account  of  how  a  youn^ 
married  nobleman  wooed  bis  own  sister.  The  lady,  though 
cautious,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  coming-on  humour  at  times,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  courtship  must  be  read  in  the  plain-spoken 
text  ot  Harvey.  The  nobleman  is  always  called  Milord,  and 
writes  the  "maide"  loving  letters,  which  she  (though  she  would 
tain  be  honest)  cannot  help  answering.  "  'Tis  not  rite  and  proper 
your  man  tells  me,  that  can  content  Milord."  And  Miss  Harvey 
<end3  with  this  curious  posy,  all  out  of  her  own  head  :  — 
Yours  as  she  may, 
And  not  as  you  say, 

Though  it  grceve  ye. 
Yours  as  she  can. 
And  not  as  you  scan, 

You  may  belccve  me. 
And  thus  I  pray  you  stav. 
„.-"„.  "  PoueM. 

How  "mi  young  lord  fell  to  swaring  "  (and  no  wonder)  may 
be  read  in  the  original,  and  how  he  presented  Miss  Harvey  with 
J3».  m  testers  and  shillings."    Finally,  a  letter  of  Milord's  fell 

ir  iton'w-Ifi        '  aud  it,may  be  h°Ped  that  he  9t0PP<*l  » 
ck  rlv   ,  J        Wte  m?'6  tliau  Perilous-     Miss  Harvey  was 
StereSt  ffrHm0re  1  irT0U?h  lb™  "Jthiog  else.  Here 

KSnsof  St^  Harvey's  Letter-book  ends:  there  are  no  more 
KnxaB  ot  historical  gold  in  the  mass  of  pedantry. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

"W1?  b,elievu  we  m'iy  say  that  we  have  read  Mr.  Little's 
T  v  book  conscientiously.  Wo  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with 
bis  political  views,  which  he  expresses  freely,  and  we  believe  him 
to  te  a  very  well-meaning  person,  and  even  in  a  certain  sense  not 
ill  unarmed.  Lut  he  has  apparently  practised  the  very  worst  kind 
of  penny-a-hning  English  till  he  can  write  no  other;  his  judgment 
appears  to  be  a  nun-existent  quantity,  and  his  egotism  and 
maladroitness  are  something  phenomenal.  He  cannot  tell  the 
best  known  story  (for  instance,  that  about  '47  and  48  in  con- 
nexion with  port)  without  spoiling  it  hopelessly.  He  informs  his 
readers  that  he  gave  some  gentleman  who  traduced  the  State  a 
sound  thrashing,  and  the  disgusted  reader  discovers  that  it  was 
a  sound  thrashing  "in  the  columns  of  the  Natal  Mercury."  But 
the  foTlowtnJ  -!!Vable  ^  p^ramidal  Passa£eiu  the  book  is  perhaps 

www  ?orti0nS  u  the  fo[es°in"  cliaPfcrs  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
winch  I  have  spoken  1,1  the  preface  to  this  work,  and  they  have  received 
he  most  flattering  and  favourable  notice  from  the  leading  Cape  Journals- 
the  Cape  Argus,  Natal  Mercury,  and  Times  of  Natal,  &c.    I  was  heartily 

S  :^'°rafan  ai  tlde  °CCUP>'inS  two  columns  of  , pace 

m  a  cei  tain  JNatal  journal  upon  my  remarks  concerning  young  Natal  The 
writer  has  unconsciously  by  his  style  of  treatment  given  powerful' testi- 
mony to  my  statements  concerning  the  selfishness  and  want  of  breeding 
observable  ,n  too  many  typical  Natalians.    For,  while  he  has  not  refuted  « 

contvPdln  Z  WT'  ,G  hM  desce"ded  t0  the  grossest  personalities 
cpnvej  ed  m  the  poorest  jokes  conrerning  my  patronymic.  Some  score  of 
time,  he  alludes  to  me  as  "Little  Mr.  Little,"  and' upon  my  adjectival 
appellation  he  has  rung  the  changes  by  using  all  the  synonyms  a  his 

and  Z  nU  Wee'  ldliui1nu?ive'"  and  80  on-  P^apS  this  undue  ange r, 
. '  " u?  obviousness  of  all  the  canons  of  gentlemanly  behaviour,  may  be 
«  \  U?»  tl  ,  t'lat  "-L'ttle  Mr.  Little"  was  considered  sufficiently 
b.g  to  write  the  leaders  for  a  Natal  paper,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
the  journal  in  question  is  not  worthy  to  fasten.  I  will  be  charitable  how- 
ever, as  eyen  the  aforesaid  organ  accords  me  the  place  of  honour  in  its 
leading  columns,  and  thus  gives  the  lie  to  its  own  contentions  concerning 
my  unimportance.  0 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  something  out  of  the  common,  and 
alter  it,  it  is  yam  to  quote  anything  else,  although  Mr  Little  is 
rather  exhibited  by  it  in  his  character  of  egotist  than  in  his 
character  of  bad  writer.  In  the  latter,  however,  he  poses  impar- 
tially throughout  almost  all  his  pages,  from  the  very  earliest,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  eating  a  sandwich  slowly  as  "  languidly  patro- 
nizing your  sumptuous  repast."  There  is  valuable  information  to 
be  got  out  ol  his  book,  but  it  is  information  mingled  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  trivial  and  irrelevant  matter,  and"conveved  in  a 
most  excruciating  style. 

Miss  Smith  has  written  a  very  good  book  of  its  kind  respecting 
a  pleasant  journey  through  Greece  which  she,  her  sister,  and 
a  friend  took  last  year.    The  three  ladies  got  on  excellently,  and 
have  little  but  good  to  report  of  the  Hellenes,  always  excepting 
the  condition  of  their  stromata,  which   appears  to   have  r£ 
mained  unchanged  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes.    They  did 
not  go  into  any  very  out-of-the-way  places,  which  the  reader  is 
rather  sorry  for.    But  still  the  regular  Greek  grand  tour,  thouo-h 
apparently  more  stereotyped  than  that  of  any  other  country 
is  also  more  interesting  and  certainly  in  proportion  much  less 
hackneyed.    Miss  Smith  and  her  companions,  who  had  pre- 
pared themselves  systematically  for  their  journey  by  learning 
ancient    Greek    according    to    the    modern    pronunciation  (a 
thing  likely  to  interfere  with  appreciation  of  the  literature 
but  very  useful  for  practical  purposes),  spent  some  considerable 
time  at  Athens,  and  then  took  the  round  bv  Corinth,  Argos 
Inpolitza  Sparta,  Leuctra,  Ithome,  and  Olympia  to  the  con- 
vent of  Megaspehon,  the  gorge  of  the  Styx,  and  the  coast  at 
\  ostitza.    lhen  they  crossed  the  Gulf,  visited  Parnassus,  and  re- 
turned to  Athens  by  Chaeronea  and  Thebes.    Also  while  in  Attica 
they  "did    Marathon  and  Cape  Colonna.    Miss  Smith's  sister 
distributed  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Gospels,  like  George  Borrow 
and  Miss  Smith  had  arguments  with  the  polite  heads  of  convents 
on  such  light  subjects  as  the  worship  of  the  Panagia.  the  doctrine 
ot  eternal  pumshment  (on  which  she  wishes  that  they  could  have 
beard  that  great  preacher,  Canon  F.urar),  and  so  forth.  Also 
she  indulged  111  much  patriotic  comparison  of  Aristomenes  and 
Wallace   at  Ithome— a  comparison  which   is  rather  hard  on 
one  of  the  pair;  we  shall  not  say  which.    Her  si-ter,  it  seems, 
is,  or  was,  going  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  whose  initials 
seem  not  to  be  unknown  to  us,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  thank   Miss  Smith  for   printing   some  of  his  verse- 
epistles  to  his  betrothed.     Finally,  we  are  plunged  into  the 
extremest  depths  of  hopeless  difficulty  by  two  remarks  of  Miss 
Smith  s.    She  comments  on  the  "  strange  fancy  of  the  Greeks  for 
giving  their  children  heathen  names,"  and  she  says  that  she 
thought  Greek  scenery  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  till 
she  went  through  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.    These  statements 
we  say,  plunge  us  into  what  Dickens's  Henerietta,  who  is,  we 

*  South  Africa.    By  J.  S.  Little.  2  vols.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein. 
GSmptm  of  Greek  Life  s.,d  Scenery.  By  Agnes  Smith.    London:  Hurst 
cv  iilackelt.  1884. 

^•"■ceu  Two  Oceans.  By  fca    DulTtis   Hardy.     London:  Hurst  & 
lilackctt.  18S4. 

Life  on  the  Laanous.  By  Horatio  F.Brown.    London:  Kegan  Paul, 
trench,  &  Co.  1SS4. 

A  Jaunt  in  a  Junk:  a  Ten  Days'  Cruise  in  Indian  Seas.  London:  Kcgan 
Paul,  trench,  &  Co.  1SS4. 

L'"l/S  L'lc  '"  a  Fun"     Manitoba.    By  Mrs.  Cecil  Hall.   London  : 
Allen  \  Co.  18S4. 
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regret  to  see,  printed  iu  modern  editions  Henrietta,  calls  an  "  un- 
fartnable  abyss  "  of  speculation.  But  with  some  little  eccentrici- 
ties Miss  Smith  is  an  excellent  travel-writer,  and  clearly  also  an 
excellent  traveller.  She  sees  with  her  eyes  and  with  her  under- 
standing ;  she  appears  to  be  plucky  without  being  foolhardy  ;  aud 
she  can  describe  what  she  sees  and  does  without,  indeed,  any  very 
extraordinary  elegance,  but  -with  a  graphic  pen  which  avoids  alike 
slovenliness  and  fine  writing.  We  wish  she  had  gone  into  the  less 
familiar  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  the  extremities  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  /Etolia,  and  the  border  between  Greece 
proper  and  Thessalv ;  but  perhaps  these  are  not  places  for  ladies. 
On  the  route  actually  pursued  the  three  travellers  appear  (insects 
excepted)  to  have  met  with  no  more  annoyance  than  if  they  had 
gone  on  a  tour  through  Scotland,  and, except  that  they  had  to  ride 
instead  of  driving,  with  little  more  difficultyof  any  kind.  No  doubt 
their  linguistic  accomplishments  helped  them  on  their  way,  and  by 
giving  them  some  other  interest  in  the  country  than  that  derived 
from  Murray  or  Baedeker  increased  their  enjoyment.  But  this  may 
be  said  of  all  countries  possible  to  the  traveller. 

Miss  Duffus  Hardy  writes  with  much  more  pretension  than  Miss 
Smith,  and  with  much  finer  language,  but  (we  frankly  confess)  in  a 
manner  much  less  to  our  taste.  Her  subject  is  also  much  less 
interesting  ;  being  merely  the  now  beaten  route  of  globe-trotters 
across  America  and  back  a?ain,  with  a  visit  to  Florida  as  a  kind 
of  bonne  louche  at  the  end.  We  must  also  add  that  the  author 
appears  to  our  doubtless  Philistine  and  old-fogeyish  views  to  have 
done  things  that  it  were  much  better  she  had  not  done.  We 
•cannot  think  that  an  English  lady  is  in  her  proper  place  when 
she  visits  the  maisons  de  tolerance  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San 
Erancisco,  and  if  this  is  thought  to  be  a  harsh  judgment  it  would 
be  surely  harsher  to  adopt  the  only  possible  alternative,  and  say 
that  she  is  in  her  proper  place.  Neither  do  we  like  to  hear  of  one 
of  our  countrywomen  repeatedly  trying  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  polygamy  in  Mormon  society,  aud  being  politely  foiled. 
These  objections  are  of  course  very  antiquated,  but  they  happen  to 
express  our  sentiments,  by  which  we  mean  to  stick.  Other  people 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  accompany  Mis3  Hardy  among  Chinese 
-daughters  of  marble,  and  to  speculate  with  her  on  the  par- 
ticular causes  which  attract  women  to  Mormonism  if  they  like. 
She  has  done  her  b^st  to  attract  and  satisfy  the  general 
reader,  not  only  by  the  above-mentioned  fine  writing,  but  by 
taking  up  such  tricks  as  narration  in  the  present  tense  and  the 
like.  Doubtless  she  will  have  her  reward;  and  here  also,  if  she 
likes  it  and  her  readers  like  it,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  as 
there  are  readers,  as  in  the  other  case,  who  may  not  like  it,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  mention  the  fact. 

Mr.  Horatio  Browns  series  of  Venetian  sketches,  most  of  which 
have  appeared,  it  seems,  in  periodicals,  is  readable  enough,  and 
even  readable  not  without  pleasure.  The  wise  will  skip  his 
"Proem:  a  Rhapsody  on  Venice."  There  are  so  many  rhap- 
sodies on  Venice,  and  any  one  who  wants  them  can  find  them  so 
much  better  done  than  by  Mr.  Horatio  Brown.  But  when  Mr. 
Brown  leaves  off  rhapsodizing,  and  comes  to  give  the  results  of 
long  and  careful  exploration  into  the  life  and  ways  of  Venice 
itself,  he  becomes  much  more  important.  Many  volumes,  or  the 
equivalent  of  many  volumes,  have  been  written  about  "  The 
Gondola."  But  Mr.  Brown  writes  about  it  in  quite  a  new  way. 
Instead  of  telling  us  for  the  thousandth  time  about  Tasso,  or 
doing  a  little  bit  of  love  and  murder  business,  he  tells  us  how 
and  where  they  build  gondolas,  and  how  much  they  cost,  and 
what  they  are  made  of,  and  how  long  they  last,  and  so  forth. 
Under  "  Home  Life  "  there  is  little  or  nothing  about  stilettoes. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  proper  component  parts  of  a 
Venetian  wedding- feast,  and  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  con- 
sidered necessary  by  decent  Venetians  of  the  working  class,  and 
a  comparative  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Venetian  wines,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.  Now  all  this  is  small  beer,  doubtless  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unamusing  small  beer;  and  we  could  spare  half  a  dozen 
of  the  ordinary  books  of  travel  for  it. 

The  anonymous  author  or  authors  of  A  Jaunt  in  a  Junk  (by 
their  own  confession  it  was  not  a  junk,  and  by  their  own  descrip- 
tion it  was  not  in  the  very  least  like  one)  are  pretty  evidently 
novices  in  composition,  and  so  deserve  the  mercy  that  all  novices 
who  are  not  bumptious  and  who  do  not  write  in  very  bad  taste 
are  entitled  to.  Also  their  proceeding,  which  was  to  voyage  by 
themselves  with  a  small  native  crew  iu  a  Bombay  harbour-boat 
down  the  west  coast  of  India,  was  somewhat  original  and  not  un- 
praiseworthy.  But  the  record  of  that  proceeding  is  much  too  long 
for  any  interest  that  it  has,  and  it  is  made  long  by  means  of  all  sorts 
of  digressions,  from  a  dissertation  on  eating  to  a  criticism  (and  not  a 
very  knowledgeable  one)  on  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  strategy  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir.  Now  tbis  sort  of  Voyage  en  Ziyzay  may  be  a  very 
•charming  thing  if  it  is  written  so  as  to  be  very  charming,  but  if 
.not,  not.  This  oracular,  but  absolutely  justifiable  and  justified, 
statement  may  dispense  us  from  any  further  criticism  of  A  Jaunt 
in  a  Junk.    W'ith  judicious  skipping  it  is  not  unreadable. 

None  of  the  faults  of  taste  already  noticed  mar  Mrs.  Cecil  Hall's 
small  and  unpretending,  but  by  no  means  valueless,  book.  We 
.might  have  said  no  faults  of  taste  at  all ;  but  perhaps  there  is  a 
solitary  one,  the  use  of  the  absurd  modern  Gallicism  serviette  for  the 
good  old  English  word  napkin.  Otherwise  the  book  is  as  free 
from  nonsense  as  it  can  be.  It  tells  briefly,  and  in  the  most  un- 
varnished fashion,  the  experiences  of  two  ladies  who  went  out 
to  Winnipeg  to  visit  and  comfort  for  a  time  certain  male  rela- 
tives of  theirs ;  who  stayed  with  them  for  months,  playing  the 
good  housewife  in  the  most  practical  fashion ;  then  indulged 


themselves  in  a  fishing  tour  in  Colorado ;  and,  finally,  came 
home  very  much  the  better  in  all  ways  (except,  perhaps,  in  com- 
plexion, we  should  say)  for  their  journey.  There  is  something 
extremely  invigorating  in  the  history  of  Mrs.  Hall's  and  her 
companion's  immediate  accommodation  of  themselves  to  cook- 
ing and  cleaning  and  clothes-mending,  and  the  like.  The  reader 
conceives  an  immense  respect  for  them  and  a  comfortable  con- 
viction that  the  term  "  lady  "  is  not  here  conventional  merely. 
As  for  the  total  impression  of  this  sketch  of  Manitoban  life, 
it  certainly  shows  that  anybody  who  goes  out  with  a  moderate 
capital  and  chooses  to  work  like  a  horse  will  get  on.  But,  like  all 
narratives  of  the  kind,  it  suggests  the  inevitable  reflection  that,  if 
not  anv  one,  a  very  large  number  of  "  ones  "  might  live  very  fairly 
in  similar  circumstances  at  home.  That  gentleman  farming  in 
these  days,  when  the  gentleman  farmer  thinks  he  ought  to  live  as 
if  he  were  receiving  the  rent  he  pays,  too  often  means  bankruptcy 
every  one  knows.  That,  professional  farming  with  insufficient 
capital,  and  with  a  standard  of  living  not  indeed  quite  so  high, 
but  unduly  high,  means  the  same  is  equally  clear.  But  why  has 
not.  some  one  the  pluck  to  try  Manitob  in  living  on  English  soil  ? 
This  is  an  old  enough  reflection,  and  we  could  probably  our- 
selves give  the  answer  just  as  well  as  any  one  else  could.  But 
no  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  polities  as  well  as  in  agriculture 
can  help  thinking  what  a  different  farming  community  we  might 
have  in  such  a  case  from  the  agitating  imitators  of  Mr.  James 
Howard  and  Mr.  Albert  Bath,  who  are  always  scheming  to 
'•  cabbage  "  the  rights  of  the  landlord  and  the  parson,  and  from 
the  speculators  and  incapables  who  ruin  by  turns  themselves  and 
the  lands  they  unluckily  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Tracks  in  Aonvay  is  but  a  little  one,  and  its  littleness  pleads 
with  the  reviewer  to  spare  it.  But  an  unquotably  coarse  proverb 
of  one  of  the  Elizabethan  or  Cromwellian  exterminators  of  Ireland 
is  here  in  place.  The  nuisance  of  books  of  travel  of  the  garrulous-ex- 
travagant kind  is  becoming  nearly  intolerable,  and  Tracks  in  Norway, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  authors  have  read  Three  in  Nonvay 
only  too  faithfully,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  its  kind.  The  Official, 
the"Philosopher,  the  Judge,  and  the  Savage,  as  the  four  persons 
guilty  of  this  folly  absurdly  and  tiresomely  designate  themselves, 
iu  imitation  of  an  absurd  and  tiresome  fashion,  do  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  utter  one  good  joke,  give  one  memorable  description,  or 
visit  one  place  that  has  not  been  often  visited  and  described  before. 
In  private  letters,  or  as  a  diary  for  personal  reading  in  future  days, 
their  stuff  would  be  not  much  worse  than  what  most  men  have 
written  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways  at  some  time  of 
their  live3— generally  the  undergraduate  time.  But  when  printed 
it  becomes  what  it"  has  been  called  above — nearly  intolerable. 
The  one  and  only  excuse  for  the  authors  is  that  they  have  taken 
not  quite  one  huudred  pages  to  write  themselves  down,  which  at 
twenty-five  each  is  not  an  exorbitant  allowance.  We  have  known 
authors  who  have  managed  to  make  the  siynalement  of  an  indi- 
vidual personality  of  this  kind  fill  twenty  times  as  much. 


HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

IT  may  be  safely  predicted  of  this  volume  that  it  will  prove 
popular,  but  not  so  popular  as  its  predecessor  by  the  same 
author  on  the  social  state  of  England  uuder  Queen  Anne.  In 
some  respects  it  is  a  most  useful  book  ;  it  affords  a  glimpse 
here  and  there  of  the  English  country  life  concerning  which 
Mr.  Ashton's  former  book  was,  for  the  most  part,  silent ;  it  con- 
tains a  quantity  of  verse  which  is  both  instructive  and  suggestive; 
from  its  pages  might  be  compiled  a  very  fair  picture  of  manners 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent 
Bibliographical  Appendix  the  reader  is  guided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fuller  research.  This  appendix  contains  a  pretty  complete 
list  of  all  the  collections  of  sports,  riddies,  drolleries,  and  "  wits' 
recreations"  published  during  the  period  treated  of,  from  the 
pleasant  conceits  of  Hobson,  the  merry  Londoner,  the  "  conceited 
jests"  of  Peele,  the  jests  of  Tarlton  and  Scogin,  to  Tom  D'Urfey's 
Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  which  appeared  in  the  penultimate 
year  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  on  looking 
through  the  list  that  even  under  the  Commonwealth  when,  we  are 
apt  to  believe,  the  country  was  plunged  in  the  gloom  of  a  fanatic 
religion,  there  was  still  some  demand  for  the  materials  of  mirth. 
"Jovial  Poems,"  "Wit  Restored,"  and  "  Pasquil's  Jests,  with 
the  Merriments  of  Mother  Bunch,"  all  appeared  between  1750  and 
1760.  There  were,  in  fact,  young  people  even  th»n,  and  though  the 
theatres  might  be  closed,  there  was  still  telling  of  stories  and  sing- 
ing of  songs  beside  the  fire.  Let  us,  before  we  go  any  further, 
give  Mr.  Ashton  the  credit  due  to  him  of  admirable  patience 
and  conscientious  industry.  Henceforth,  those  who  wish  to 
know  what  were  the  songs  that  pleased  and  the  jokes  which 
amused  our  grandfathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  without 
any  trouble  of  original  research,  consult  the  book,  aud  so  satisfy  a 
laudable  curiosity.  Those  who  go  farther  and  hunt  through  the 
original  collections  for  themselves  will  assuredly  fare  worse,  for 
they  will  have  to  wade  through  an  astonishing  mass  of  mud.  To 
use  Mr.  Ashton's  words : — "  We  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  slur  either 
on  the  modesty  or  the  morality  of  our  ancestors,  but  their  ways 

*  Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  by  John  AshtoD,  Author  of  "Chap-Books  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  "Social  Life  in  the  Reij^n  of  Quteu  Anne,"  &c.  Loudon: 
Chatto&  Windus. 
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^fnn0t,quite  aS  °«y*"  .  In  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 

SES  liLcZvress  tbeEDghsh  live  in  a  h0l,ss  with  a  ^  ™y 

Mr.  Ash  ton  states  that  he  has  found  great  pleasure  in  his  task, 
l  or  ourselves  we  must  own  that  the  only  pleasure  we  have  ever 
de  ved  from  reading  the  old  jests  lies  in  the  surprise  of  finding 
hat  all  the  jokes  are  ancient.   Jokes,  like  stories,  are  limited  in 
.umber;  they  have  to  be  dressed  up  afresh  for  every  generation  ; 
therefore  they  never  grow  old;  it  is  not  their  age  which  causes 
mankind  to  yawn  over  an  old  collection  of  jokes,  but  the  clumsi- 
ness of  their  antiquated  garb.    Take,  for  "instance,  the  drinking 
stones,  ot  which  a  nation  of  topers  must  needs  possess  a  great 
quantity.    Most  of  them  are  in  this  book.    Every  one  of  them 
Aas  been  told  over  and  over  again  ;  there  is  the  fellow  who 
gets  caught  by  a  trailing  briar,  and  thinks  it  is  a  friend  dnuwiii* 
torn  back  for  a  parting  glass;  this  story,  without  much  alteration, 
may  be  found  wherever  the  humorous  side   of  drunkenness  is 
presented :   Dean  Ramsay  is  full  of  such  stories  ;  the  man  who 
catches  hold   of  a  post  in  the   street   and   solemnly  walks 
round  it  under  the  belief  that  he  is  walking  straight  down 

-Meet  Street-tbe  latest  form  of  this  tale  is  that  of  the  one-le  d 

man  who  sticks  his  wooden  leg  into  a  fire-plug  and  walks  round  it 
almght;  the  man  who  lies  down  in  the  fields  in  the  moonlight 
and  thinks  he  is  in  bed,  and  begs  his  companion  to  lay  another 
blanket  over  his  feet  and  to  put  out  the  candle-this  storv  is 
narrated  among  undergraduates  to  the  pre-ent  day  ;  the  man  who 
was  nned  sixpence  for  swearing  while  drunk  and  threw  down  half- 
a-crown  taking  out  the  change  in  good  round  oaths-these  are  all 
among  the  old  friends  whom  we  are  pleased  to  meet  in  seventeenth- 
century  dress;,  they  will  continue  to  reappear  so  long  as  men 

yet 'to come  "      ^  for  * 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Ashton  did  not  take  an  opportunity! 
which  he  will  never  perhaps  get  again,  of  classifying  the  jests  and 
diolleries  which  he  has  republished,  it  would  have  been  one  step 
towards  creating  a  Science  of  Laughter,  as  there  is  already  a  Science 
oi  everything  else.  For  instance,  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  the 
story  of  the  dumb  woman  getting  cured  of  her  dumbness  was 
thought  funny  enough  to  be  told  three  times,  at  least,  in  the 
century,  because  it  is  given  three  times  in  this  volume.  If  all 
the  stories  and  songs  about  drinking  had  been  placed  together,  and 
these  again  subjected  to  some  kind  of  arrangement,  some  conclusions 
as  to  vinous  enthusiasm  and  its  nature  might  be  profitably  drawn. 
Thus  there  is  first  of  all  the  simple  drinking  song,  of  which  several 
.no  given  by  Mr.  Ashton,  the  best  of  them  being  one  called  "  A 
health  to  all  good  fellowes,"  beginning 

Be  merry  my  hearts  and  call  for  your  quarts, 

And  let  no  liquor  be  lacking, 
We  have  gold  in  store,  we  purpose  to  roar, 

Until  we  set  care  a  packing. 
Then  Hostess  make  haste,  and  let  no  time  waste, 

Let  every  man  have  his  due, 
To  save  shoes  and  trouble,  bring  in  the  pots  double, 
I1  or  he  that  made  one  made  two. 


This  should  be  followed  by  the  "John  Barleycorn"  verses,  of 

£S 3  ii^f 6  ul  twoifB;  our  loved  old  friends  the  "  Leathe. 
Bottell  the  Bonny  Black  Jack,"  and  a  few  others  of  the  same 
kind  j  the  drunken  jests  would  come  last.  So  with  the  songs  and 
stones  concerning  women  and  the  sorrows  of  matrimony,  of 'which 
the  seventeenth  century  was  peculiarly  rich ;  all  these  should 
have  been  placed  together.  Some  of  them  are  very  good,  espe- 
ciallythat  of  the  "  Woman  to  the  Plough  and  the  Man  to  the 
Hen  Roost  in  which  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  after  continually 
finding  fault  with  each  other,  change  their  work,  with  results 
which  are  vigorously  and  humorously  narrated.  Then  there  is  a 
dialogue  between  Thomas  and  John  on  women  and  wine,  "  to  a 
gallant  and  delightful  Tune  well  known  among  Musitioners." 
xnomas  and  John  maintain  opposite  opinions.  Saith  Thomas  :— 
Women  have  hooks,  and  women  have  crook" 

So  hath  the  wine,  so  hath  the  wine  ; 
Which  draws  great  lawyers  from  their  books 
.More  than  the  wine,  more  than  the  wine. 
But  if  you'll  believe  me, 
I'll  tell  you  true 
What  good  women  are  like  unto. 
.  Wine,  wine,  women  and  wine, 
T  ,        .  .  Tllus  may  you  compare  them  too. 

John  rejoins: — 

Women  have  beauty  and  fair  looks. 

So  hath  the  wine,"  so  hath  the  wine  ; 
Far  surpassing  the  lawyer's  books, 

More  than  the  wine,  more  than  the  wine 
But  if  you'll,  &c. 

husband/8'  °f  C0UVSe'        jeal°US  Wlfe-    "Give  me>'"  sa-vs  the 
Give  me  my  yellow  Hose  again, 
^  Give  me  my  yellow  hose  ; 
For  now  my  wife  she  watcheth  me; 
See  yonder  where  she  goes. 


In  putting  on  her  brave  attire, 

That  line  and  costly  be, 
Whilst  I  work  hard  in  dirt  and  mire. 
Alacke!  what  remedy  ? 

tW  Sffi  %U1'e  CUt  bj-tbe  Wife  is  P~l»My  due  to  the  fact 
bat  all  the  songs  on  matrimony  were  written  by  the  men  One 

hev  haven'111""  be  said  *«H  the  women  now  tha 

they  have  the  power  show  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Another  impor- 
tant class  of  "comic"  stories  is  found  in  the  numerous  tricks 
fourberm,_  and  dodges  of  thieves  and  indigent  wits.  Our  liS 
rature  rs  rich  m  these  stories,  though  they  are  not  without  reseat 
b lance  to  the  corresponding  French  stories  ;  one  book  alone,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  consulted  oftener,  The  English  Mogue,  is 
a  treasure-house  of  rogues'  ways.  Mr.  Ashton  has  a  few  of  such 
S  T  "ot<many  \  a»d  those  not  very  striking  for  originality. 

1  here  is,  for  instance,  the  story  how  Scogin  defrauded  the  Alderman 
whom  he  had  promised  to  pay  the  first  time  he  met  him,  by  taking 
care  never  to  meet  him.  The  story  of  the  man  who  pretended  to 
buy  the  load  of  hay  and  sold  it  as  his  own  to  the  innkeepei  has  been 

hn  nf  aga,"  variadous=  mother  old  story  is 

that  of  the  cobbler  who  answers  the  questions  meant  for  'the 
chaplain  ;  and  the  story  of  the  ( 'onnicatcher  and  the  priest  is  also 
sid^T  >    Next»  there  ai'e  tte  epigrams,  which  need  not  be  con- 

2  nUSt\they  a,'e  m"dv]y  all  translations  or  imitations  of 

X  S  !  S*°T  1U  Wblch  tlle  duvl1  PIaJ9  a  Part  belong  to 
he  early  part  of  the  century,  and  are  survivals,  together  with 
y-e  concern.ngfrnus  and  priests,  of  old  Roman  Catholic  days. 
Burmg.the  ast  halt  of  the  century,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing hundred  years,  Calvinism  obliged  people  to  treat  the  devil 
with  respect;  he  was  no  longer  to  be  laughed  at  as  in  the  old  days 
when  there  was  a  Purgatory  for  honest  folk  and  priests  to  pull 

S^,™?  °/i  ^  Mt6r  the  0°m™°™lth  there  are  no  inore 
stones  about  the  devil  among  the  folk.  There  are  a  few  political 
songs  in  the  collection  but  not  many  ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
fill  this  volume  with  the  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  poetry,  but  the 
held  has  been  already  pretty  well  worked.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
e  er,  to  be  reminded  ot  the  deep  impression  made  on  the  popular 
pagination  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  favourite  dog  and  his 
monkey  There  are  two  or  three  good  lusty  beggar's  songs  ■  it  is 
curious  how  the  pictures^  side  of  the  beggartf life,  its  'lawless- 
ness and  its  freedom,  have  always  struck  the  mind  of  the  people 
lheiv  are  three  admirable  beggars  songs  in  the  book.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  verse  from  one  of  them  :— 

We  beg  for  our  bread. 
But  sometimes  it  happens 
W  e  feast  with  Pigg,  Pullet,  Connv,  and  Capons, 
ror  Churche's  affairs 
We  are  uo  Man  Slayers  ; 
We  have  no  religion,  vet  live  bV  our  Pravers  • 
But  if,  when  we  begg,  Men  will"  not  draw  their  purses, 
We  charge  and  give  fire,  with  a  volley  of  curses  ■ 
the  Oevil  enntound  your  good  Worship  we  crv  ' 
And  such  a  bold  brazen-faced  beggar  am  I     "  ' 


There  are,  next,  the  stories  in  which  one  man  succeeds  in  insulting- 
anotber,  bringing  him  to  shame,  leaving  him  vainly  seeking  for  a 

method ^  ''n-  ofs^T;  m  fact,  there  are^endless 

methods  of  calling  a  man  Fool,  Ass,  Liar,  Coward,  Thief;  any- 
body can  do  it  who  has  the  courage  or  the  impudence.  T^ere  is 
one  m  winch  it  is  a  woman  who  is  left  wondering  what  she  ou-ht 
to  have  said: —  ""o"1 

Twc  Sparks  standing  together  in  the  Clovsters,  seein-  a  prettv  Ladv 
pass  bv,  says  one  of  them.  'J  here  goes  the  handsnmct  Lady  tlZli^saX 
SiWZfti  rhe  ^a."ne  h?»>t«°«d  back,  and  seeing  hin/ver y  ug  -  '  id 
A«  /  would  J  could  in  way  ofRtquital  say  as  much  of  you.    Faith  sa  vs  he 
so  you  may,  and  Lye  as  I  did.  J  *  *«™»l»ysne, 

Then  there  are  the  stories  of  liars  and  braggarts,  of  which  we 
moderns  produce  little  not  because  liars  arelessplentiful.butbecaule 
there  is  more  know  edge,  and  therefore  less  scope  for  the  imagina- 
tion.   The  story  showing  the  longevity  of  the  raven  will  be 

E  of  CVe  ft?  ?°  r1'6  SCh00l,b°yS'  aud  Kad  in  a  ^taL 
Dook  ot  Lxreek  Selectious  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  :— 

«J^ff  P"?id  th,at  he  had  heard  a11  their  stori«.  and  did  think  at 

first  hat  some  ot  them  had  been  untruths,  but  now  says  he  I  1  h?tt7r 
safasfiedj  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  ^SSWX&ZtPl 
was  once  m  some  company  where  I  heard  one  of  them  sav  t l  a  io  his 
knowledge  a  Raven  would  live  a  hundred  years:  so  the  next  day  I  went 
and  bought  me  one  purposely  to  make  a  f  ryal,  and  put  him  into  a  Ca£ 


\\ ere  yellow  hose  worn  by  all  apprentices?    The  singer  clearly 
hows  that  by  bis  yellow  hose  he  means  his  'prentice  days    The  e 
the  story  of  the  «  seldom  cleanly  "  housewife-which  ^oes  pe  •! 
haps  too ,i„uch  into  detail.    There  is  the  song  of  "ThfpatE 
Man  s  \\  oe,  which  is,  as  might  be  expected,  his  unquiet  wife :- 
As  soon  as  she  is  out  of  bed 

Her  looking-glass  she  takes  • 
So  vainly  is  she  daily  led, 
Her  morning's  wofke  she  makes 


v   s  on  of  he  T  "V     FT' 111  T  °f  Which  0CCurs  an  Oxford 

^eiMon  of  the  Limousin  scholar;  there  are  the  jests  ofTarlton 
Peele,  and  Scogin,  who,  smoke  tobacco,  go  «  a -domineering,"  try 
conjuring,  are  themselves  taken  in,  and  prove  that  "  money  Abetter 
than  learning  '_  There  are  the  political  songs,  of  which  there  were 
so  many,  but  in  tfos  collection  there  are  very  few  ;  and  there  are 
he  songs  in  which  Poverty  finds  consolation  in  Complaint,  such 
and  «  Th^P  XT'  if  ?6  ^USe  that  the  Land  Complains," 
L  1 ,  fS  /X  1&n  PayS  f°r  Alk  As  for  tbosa  which  cannot 
be  class  hed,  hert ;  are  one  or  two  in  praise  of  the  happy  past,  such 

W  JSt?  th;s,.01d(,aP  Jfew^  the  country  maid  reckons 
iZ  I  L  P  e^'6  Te"V  a-e  LatChed;  tLe  6ailOT  Voes  a-hunting 
S      tl  0repTrU"M°Tn  ;  th6re  is  the  "erlasting  marriage 

market;  there  is  the  Curtain  Lecture;  there  is  the  pig-fac^d  lad?  • 
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there  is  the  complaint  of  the  ragged  soldier ;  and  there  is  the  old 
Land  of  Cocaigue,  here  called  Lubberland,  where 
The  rivers  run  -with  claret  line, 

The  brooks  with  rich  Canary, 
The  ponds  with  other  sorts  of  v  ine 
To  make  your  hearts  full  merry. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  you  may  behold 

The  fountains  flow  with  brandy, 
The  rocks  are  like  refined  gold, 
The  hills  are  sugar-candy. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  century 
is  certainly  its  richness  in  political  and  religious  satire ;  and  this 
element  is  most  inadequately  represented  in  Mr.  Ashton/s  volume  ; 
so  far,  therefore,  the  book  is  not  a  complete  picture  of  the  century  ; 
next  it  is  a  mistake  to  present  a  collection  of  extracts  without  any 
kind'of  classification  or  chronological  order  as  a  picture  of  the 
century :  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  between  the  mind  of  the  nation 
at  the  end  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  the  jests  ot 
Tavlton  and  Scogin  seem  absolutely  out  of  place  beside  a  ballad  by 
Tom  D'Urfev,  and  the  conceits  of  Peele  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  a  generation  which  loved  the  wit  of  Tom 
Brown,  who  was  born  in  1663,  and  died  in  1704.  so  that  he  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  of  Ned  Ward, 
who  was  only  a  year  or  two  younger,  and  whose  London  Spy  came 
out,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  about  the  year  1698.  But  Mr.  Ashton 
has  already  made  so  copious  a  use  of  these  two  masters  of  refined  and 
dainty  humour  in  his  previous  work,  that  he  seems  afraid  to  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Strange  it  is  that 
humanity  will  not  conform,  in  matters  of  change,  with  chronology. 
In  short,  the  seventeenth  century  demands  three  such  volumes  as 
the  one  before  us;  the  first,  to  which  the  jests  and  conceits  of 
Tarlton,  Scogin,  and  Peele  belong,  together  with  the  borrowed 
epigrams  and  the  laborious  riddles,  ends  about  the  year  1630. 
Then  would  follow  a  volume  almost  wholly  occupied  with  political 
and  religious  satire  ;  and  the  third  volume  would  include  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  century  when  the  materials  for  mirth  must  be 
sought  partly  in  the  comedies  of  the  Restoration,  and  in  such 
writers  as  Brown  and  Ward,  but  especially  iu  Tom  D  Urfey  s 
unrivalled  collection  of  songs,  out  of  which  about  one  in  fifty  per- 
mits itself  to  be  quoted  in  full.  The  third  volume,  therefore, 
■would  be  considerably  thinner  than  the  other  two. 


A  TEA-PLANTiar3  LIFE  IN"  ASSAM.* 

A  T  -some,  schools  one  of  the  masters  discharges  the  useful 
A  functions  of  a  tutor  in  composition.  He  has  no  form  of 
his  own  but  he  overlooks  the  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and 
terse  of  a  number  of  lads,  who  afterwards  show  their  amended 
«xercises  to  the  particular  master  to  whom  they  are  "  up."  In 
this  way  false  quantities  and  concords  are  detected,  crudities  are 
suppressed,  and  time  is  saved.  We  could  wish  that  young 
aspirants  to  literary  fame  had  a  similar  candid  and  judicious  Iriend 
to  revise  their  essays.  A  censor  would  at  once  have  perceived 
that  Mr.  Barker,  unlike  the  hero  of  Canning's  ode,  had  a  story  to 
tell  about  tea-planting  in  a  jungly  province,  but  that  the  earlier 
chapters  might  be  profitably  excised.  The  overland  journey,  the 
occupations  "by  which  the  tedium  of  the  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea 
is  lightened,  and  first  impressions  of  Calcutta,  have  been  put  into 
print  scores  of  times.  Pictures  of  ayahs,  adjutant  birds,  barbers 
and  water-carriers,  with  a  palanquin  and  the  facade  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  so  long  known  as  D.  Wilson's,  have  been  long 
stripped  of  any  novelty  or  attractiveness.  Few  of  the  seventy-five 
illustrations  have  any  special  merit,  with  exception  perhaps  to  the 
sketches  of  the  tea-garden,  the  coolies'  hospital,  and  the  planter's 
own  bungalow.  And  too  much  is  made  of  domestic  plagues 
and  nuisances.  Every  one  knows  pretty  well  that  mosquitoes  suck 
blood,  centipedes  and  ants  sting,  and  jackals  howl  and  frogs  croak 
at  night.  Grin's  have  to  put  up  with  these  torments  as  their  prede- 
cessors did  before  them  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  take 
the  public  into  their  confidence  and  tell  us  that  if  prickly  heat 
is  annoying,  it  is  thought  by  the  medical  profession  to  be  a  sign 
of  rude  health. 

And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  from  Life  in  Assam, 
especially  at  this  juncture.  The  book  is  not  equal  to_  Colonel 
Money's  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea,  which  gained  the 
prize  awarded  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
India  in  1872.  But  it  throws  further  light  on  the  tedious  Ilbert 
Bill.  In  one  of  the  most  weighty  official  warnings  delivered 
against  that  wanton  and  foolish  measure,  it  was  pertinently  re- 
marked that  Englishmen  in  Assam,  Csichar,  and  similar  wild 
districts  had  by  their  own  efforts  obtained  a  very  peculiar  position. 
In  other  provinces  English  interests  were  doubtless  important,  but 
native  interests  were  larger  and  more  important  still.  In  Bengal 
and  Behar,  for  instance,  Englishmen  had  done  a  good  deal  to  manu- 
facture indigo,  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  silk,  to  build  bunga-. 
lows,  to  make  roads,  and  to  establish  factories.  But  these  gratifying 
results  could  hardly  be  weighed  against  the  agricultural  interests 
of  millions  of  tenant-proprietors,  the  inland  traffic  on  canal  and 
river  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  native  merchants,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  class  of  Zemindars.  Hindus  in  Bengal  had 
taken  the  lead  in  clearing  the  jungle,  in  extendiug  the  cultivation 
of  the  date-palm  and  the  sugar-cane,  and  in  making  jute  one  of 
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the  chief  staples  of  export.    Not  so  in  Assam.    There,  hardly  any- 
thing had  been  done  from  the  first  Burmese  War  of  1824.  after 
which  we  annexed  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  to  the  rise  of 
tea  cultivation  in  the  last  year  of  Lord  Canning's  administration. 
Then,  when  indigo  collapsed,  tea  was  taken  up.    Merchants  and 
planters  were  invited  to  bid  for  grants  of  waste  land  and 
to  cultivate  the  tea-plant,  without  overriding  an  ancient  tenantry 
and  without  the  necessity  of  taking  leases  of  more  villages  than 
they  really  wanted   from  avaricious  Zemindars.    Calcutta  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  and  in  the  space  of  twenty  years  public 
Companies  flourished,    sunk,    and    flourished    again.   _  Indivi- 
duals   made  a  competence    out  of   gardens    of   their  own. 
Roads  were  cut  through  reeds  and  forests.    Labourers  were 
attracted  by  o-ood  pay  from  the  over-peopled  districts  of  Central 
and  Western  Bengal,  and  "  Protectors  "  were  appointed  to  see 
fair  play  between  the  employer  and  the  servant.    All  this  was 
done  by  British  energy  and  intelligence,  and  the  results  fully 
justified  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam  in  remarking  that, 
whereas  in  other  provinces  the  native  claims  on  Government  were 
equal  or  far  superior  to  the  English,  in  Assam  it  was  just  the 
reverse.  Natives  had  done  nothing  for  material  progress.  English- 
men had  been  invited  to  do  everything,  and  they  had  done  a  great 
deal.    "Look  well,"  said  De  Vaux.  in  the  famous  scene  in  Ihe 
Talisman  where  Saladin  and  Richard  compete  with  each  other 
in  athletic  feats  of  strength  or  skill;  "Look  well,  it  will  be  long 
ere  your  long  jackauape's  fingers  do  such  a  feat  with  your  fane 
-ilded  reaping-hook  there."    Lord  Ripon's  abortive  legislation  is 
a  queer  corollary  to  Lord  Canning's  action.    Already  we  have 
been  warned  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  expect  co-operation  m 
making  roads  and  bridges,  in  discharging  judicial  functions,  and  m 
looking  after  schools  and  sanitation,  from  men  who  have  created 
an  industry,  improved  a  province,  and  rushed  in  where  native 
capitalists  "feared  to  tread.    Mr.  Bright  might  fairly  apply  his 
favourite  epithets  of  stupid  and  foolish  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
deprive  these  pioneers  of  civilization  of  their  very  reasonable  privi- 
lege, exemption,  or  anomaly  of  being  tried  on  criminal  charges  by 
one  of  their  own  colour  and  race. 

It  is  very  true  that,  after  all,  the  actual  area  covered  by  tea 
cultivation  may  not  be  very  extensive.  The  clearance  of  the  land 
from  timber  and  brushwood  entails  a  heavy  expense.  The  plant 
does  not  become  productive  till  the  fourth  year.  It  cannot  spread 
with  the  rapidity  of  rice,  jute,  or  indigo.  A  plantation  of  only 
400  or  500  acres  in  full  bearing  is  more  valuable  than  three  or 
six  times  that  amount  of  Zemindary  land.  But  Government  can 
now  rely  on  a  number  of  energetic  Englishmen  dotting  certain 
spots  in  each  district  with  their  bungalows,  ready  to  denounce 
abuses,  to  repress  crime,  to  forward  local  works,  and  to  serve_  as 
centres  of  loyal  action  in  times  of  famine,  discontent,  or  aggression 
on  the  part  of  savage  border  tribes.  The  Anglo-Saxon  may  be 
high-handed  and  imperious,  and  may  require  to  be  warned,  checked, 
and  coerced  at  times  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  pure 
equality  to  men  of  his  stamp  and  character,  or  to  tell  them 
that,  as  a  reward  for  special  enterprise  and  vigour,  they  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  purely  legislative  crotchet. 

When  Mr.  Barker  explains  the  various  processes  of  clearing, 
planting,  hoeing,  plucking  the  leaf,  weighing,  rolling,  tea-firing, 
and  packing,  he  is  really  worth  our  attention.    If  you  cannot 
purchase  a  profitable  ready-made  garden,  your  only  plan  is  to  get 
a  grant  of  waste  land  from  Government  and  clear  the  ground 
yourself.    The  author  is  very  indignant  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment for  not  creating  freehold  tenures.    Leases  are  usually  given 
for  long  periods  at  low  and  gradually  increasing  rents.    The  rules 
for  such  grants  have  been  often  altered  since  their  first  promulga- 
tion by  Lord  Canning,  and  the  object  of  Government  has  uni- 
formly been  to  prevent  land  jobbing,  and  not  recklessly  to  give 
away  the  future  increment  of  the  State.    Every  planter  knows 
perfectly  well  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  long  or  short, 
renewal  on  equitable  terms  is  an  absolute  certainty  if  he  has  only 
fulfilled  some  very  reasonable  conditions.    And,  if  some  over- 
zealous  speculators  make  bad  shots  at  sites,  disregard  facilities  of 
transport,  expect  to  make  large  fortunes  all  at  once,  or  commit 
other  errors,  it  is  hardly  for  Government,  as  the  Frenchman  said 
of  Providence,  de  reparer  lews  sottises.    On  most  sites  there  is 
some  valuable  original  forest,  which,  when  cut  down,  serves  for 
the  planter's  bungalow,  the  coolies'  huts,  and  the  tea-house;  or 
it  may  be  used  up  for  charcoal.    Mr.  Barker  approves  of  iron 
houses  for  the  manufacture,  because,  though  trying  to  the  human 
constitution,  they  are  good  for  the  tea.    When  the  heavy  timber 
is  felled  and  the  difficulty  of  labour  has  been  met,  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  hoeing  the  land  and  making 
a  nursery  of  young  plants.     The  deeper  the  hoe  goes,  the 
stronger  and  better  is  the  plant.    The  seedlings  are  put  in  the 
first  available  space,  and  are  then  transplanted  as  fresh  ground  is 
cleared.    Rain  is  anxiously  looked  for  when  the  seedlings  are 
planted  out.    In  their  second  year  the  trees  are  pruned.  In 
the  third  a  small  crop  of  leaves  may  be  gathered.    In  the 
fourth  the  garden  will  be  in  full  bearing,  and  the  yield  in- 
creases till  the  eighth  or  ninth  year.     We  are  not  told  how 
many  flushes  of  leaf  may  he  expected  in  the  twelvemonth.  But 
from  Colonel  Money's  "and  other  works  wo  learn  that  a  suc- 
cession of  heat  and  moisture  is  favourable  to  growth.    Cold  checks 
the  flushes,  and  Cachar  and  Assam,  unfavourable  to  the  planter, 
are  more  favourable  to  the  plant  than  Kumaon  and  Kangra.  Pro- 
prietors and  managers  should  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  make 
a  harvest  of  the  first  shoots.    The  plants  will  yield  larger  returns 
later  on  if  gently  handled  at  first.    Plucking  is  an  art;  the  leaves 
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should  be  neatly  nipped  off  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the 
native  women  are  probably  as  efficient  as  the  men  at  this  particular 
duty.    The  leaves  are  next  weighed,  and  are  then  spread  on 
bamboo  frames  covered  with  wire-netting,  to  be  withered.    This  is 
the  critical  time,  when  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  evaporation 
and  temperature.    The  leaf  must  get  rid  of  its  moisture  and  retain 
its  suppleness.    Rolling  follows  and  is  now  generally  effected  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  hand.    Then  comes  fermentation,  under 
which  the  leaf  changes  from  green  to  yellow,  and  from  yellow  to 
brown.    Some  planters  pass  the  leaves  through  a  revolving  sieve, 
of  which  an  intelligible  sketch  is  given,  but  generally  they  are 
placed  oyer  a  series  of  primitive  ovens.    This  operation  is  trying 
to  Englishmen  and  natives.    The  thermometer  rises  to  no°  or 
higher,_  and  the  Assamese  stands  it  better  than  the  imported 
Bengali.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to  burn  or  smoke  the  leaf,  for  a 
large  out-turn  may  be  ruined  by  a  mixture  of  burnt  material,  just 
as  a  whole  vat  of  indigo  may  be  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  a 
few  bundles  that  have  been  delayed  and  withered  in  transit  from 
the  field  to  the  factory.    The  last  stage  is  the  packing  of  the 
tea  in  boxes  lined  with  sheet-lead.    Mr.  Barker  maintains  that 
the  tea  must  be  again  "  fired  "  over  the  ovens  and  shaken  down 
not  pressed,  into  the  chests  while  still  hot.     We  should  have 
thought  that  heat  might  generate  or  retain  moisture,  but  the 
author  ought  to  know  his  own  business.     To  send  the  pro- 
duce to  Calcutta  steamers  are  available  on  the  main  stream;  but 
the  distance  between  the  garden  and  the  river  must  be  got'over 
in  country  boats  or  bullock-carts.    It  is  quite  clear  that  to  make  a 
new  tea-garden  productive  a  good  deal  of  capital  has  to  be  sunk 
without  return  for  at  least  three  years.    Nor  must  planters  expect 
the  ample  harvest  reaped  by  some  predecessors  twenty  years  ago. 
Blight  is  not  unusual.   Each  imported  coolie  is  said  to  cost  ninety 
or  one  hundred  rupees  when  landed  in  Sibsagur  or  Nowgong,  as 
the  English  soldier  costs  one  .  hundred  pounds  by  the  "time  he 
reaches  an  Indian  Presidency  or  large  military  station.    Now  and 
then  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  and  prices  fall.    Mr.  Earlier 
complains  of  the  charges  of  Calcutta  brokers,  but  he  will  only 
raise  a  smile  by  saying  that  there  are  "  few  business  men  in  Cal- 
cutta in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term."    It  is  creditable  to  Mr. 
Barker  that  he  keeps  most  of  his  censure  for  big  Calcutta  houses, 
or  for  the  centipedes,  the  moisture,  and  the  heat.    Beyond  stating 
that  coolies  must  be  closely  watched  and  moderately  chastised  ff 
they  shirk  or  scamp  their  work,  there  is  nothing  of  the  slave- 
driver  in  his  phrases.    We  think  that  be  took  some  time  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  place,  and  that  he  lacked  the  expedients 
and  resources  familiar  to  Anglo-Indian  residents,  whether  they 
live  in  a  three-storied   house  or  a   thatched   bungalow.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  there  are  such 
things  as  night-punkahs  which  ensure  refreshing  sleep.  His 
attainments  in  the  vernacular  are  slender.    He  thinks  he  is 
talking  what  he  calls  "  Assamese"  when  he  is  really  mangling 
Persian.    And  perhaps  by  this  time  he  may  have  remembered 
that  Pigou  is  usually  a  firm  that  manufactures  gunpowder  and 
not  the  Burmese  province  annexed  in  1852.     Necessaria  vites 
as  the  Latin  for  provisions  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero,  and  we  should  like  to  know  where  he  discovered  that 
all  Assamese  were  good  Brahmans.    We  apprehend  he  meant  to 
say  that  Assamese,  like  other  Hindus,  had  the  prejudices  of  caste. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  rather  discomposed  at  hearing  that 
pious  Hindus  hasten  the  decease  of  aged  relatives  by  taking  °them 
to  the  bank  of  the  sacred  river  when  in  the  last  stage  of  fever  or 
dysentery.    The  nearest  official  or  fellow-planter  of  three  years' 
standing  might  have  explained  to  him  something  of  that  well- 
known  custom.    It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
just  come  within  the  category  of  thnse  evil  practices  which,  cloaked 
by  religious  sanction  like  lemale  infanticide  or  suttee,  ought  yet 
to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.    But  after  some  discussion  it 
was  thought  better  to  let  the  "  anomaly  "  remain.    For  one  or  two 
Hindus  who  might  possibly  have  recovered  if  they  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  damp  and  heat  of  the  river,  a  good  many  pass  awav 
in  contentment  and  peace.     It  was  not  the  author's  intention 
to  discuss  caste  and  legislation  but  to  show  how  tea  is  made ;  and 
this  he  has  done,  though  his  book  will  hardly  lead  others  to  select 
Assam  as  an  enjoyable  residence. 


[April  19,  1884. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

THE  attention  of  all  choral  societies  should  be  directed  to  the 
two  small  books  of  Twelve  Songs  and  Romances,  for  Chorus 
of  Women's  Voices,  by  Herr  Johannes  Brahms,  which  are  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas  &  Weber.  Now  that  the 
complaint  has  become  general  that  it  is  hard  to  get  tenors  and 
basses  to  attend  the  afternoon  practices  of  amateur  choral  societies 
these  charming  part  songs  for  female  voices  will  well  repay  the  study' 
which  they  deserve.  With  the  slightest  material  to  his  hand,  the 
composer  has  with  his  accustomed  skill  produced  a  series  of 
masterpieces  which  fully  sustain  the  great  reputation  which  he 
has  already  gained,  and  has  added  another  success  to  his  name.  It 


any  way  inferior  to  those  already  named.  Indeed,  each  in  its  way 
is  a  gem  indicating  the  master  hand  that  has  wrought  it. 
_  bongs  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  same  publishers,  is  a  verv 
interesting  collection  of  traditional  Pyrenean  melodies  gathered 
together  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemen/  who  has  added  to  them 
very  skilful  accompaniments.  Of  the  nine  melodies,  all  of  which 
are  strongly  marked  with  a  character  of  their  own  and  un- 
like any  other  national  music,  there  are  some  which  for  simple 
pathos  equal  anything  of  their  kind-notably  the  charmin*  little 
lullaby  "Dodo  and  the  serenade  "Teresita  Mia,"  while  "La 
Boca  di  Pepita,"  the  "Bolero,"  and  the  two  spinning-wheel 
songs,  "  Le  Beau  Vaisseau  "  and  "  Rose  de  Provence,"  are  sonra 
wh:ch  deserve  to  be  better  known.  The  English  words,  which 
are  very  happily  chosen,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake 
All  lovers  of  national  music  will  thank  Mrs.  Middlemore  for  her 
care  in  the  selection  and  her  judicious  arrangement  of  accom- 
paniments. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Bendalls  cantata,  "  Parizadeh "  (Stanley  Lucas 
t*  r£>?  b,as  ,or  its  subJect  a  tale  from  the  Persian  of  the 
LSahari  Danish,  on  the  well-known  subject  of  the  fairy  forced  to- 
many  a  mortal  who  has  possessed  himself  of  her  feathered 
disguise.     Upon  slight  material,  and  to  words  which  are  not 
always  the  most  poetical,  Mr.  Bendall  has  produced  a  work  which 
gives  evidence  of  much  musical  knowledge ;  and  is,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell  Irum  a  pianoforte  score,  very  pleasing  and  effective  Of 
the  sixteen  numbers  into  which  he  has  divided  the  cantata  the 
first  chorus,  "  The  sun  sinks  low  " ;  "  The  Descent  of  the  Doves  " 
in  which  what  may  be  called  the  dove  motive  is  introduced  :  the 
baritone  song,  " Not  with  base  heart,"  a  very  telling  song;  the 
trio     Adieu,  my  own  sweet  wife  " ;  and  the  duet,  "  0  weep  not 
my  darhnsr, '  will  perhaps  be  the  favourites  when  they  are  heard 
at  Mr.  killing's  concert  on  the  22nd  of  this  month;  while  the 
Dance  ot  the  Bayaderes"  and  the  "Wedding  Chorus"  will 
doubtless  become  popular.    In  the  soprano  song,  "  He  leaves  me 
we  are  parted,"  Parizadeh  is  made  to  exclaim— 

O  !  husband  think  what  do  you, 
My  soul  flies  out  unto  you.  " 

And  the  composer  has  accentuated  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
'  unt0  "  °J  supplying  it  with  a  minim,  which  gives  the  pbrase- 
even  a  more  grotesque  effect  than  the  librettist  could  have  desired 
J  he  cantata  will  be  welcome  to  the  many  choral  societies  who 
want  new  works  not  too  difficult  of  performance.  The  same 
publishers  send  us  also  "  Gondoliera,"  a  very  pretty  and  graceful 
setting  of  Emmanuel  Geibels  words,  "0  komm  zu  mir  wenn 
durch  die  Nacht,"  by  Miss  Mary  Carmichael,  which  is  certainly 
above  the  average,  and  deserves  to  become  a  favourite  :  "  Tommy 
and  Barbara,"  by  Carl  Th.  Kiihne,  cleverly  arranged  for  one  or 
two  voices ;  the  "  Harvest  Hymn  "  from  Claudian,  due  to  the  ever- 
ready  pen  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  and  already  so  well  known 
that  it  hardly  requires  recommendation  from  us  ;  and  "  Inclusions  " 
by  Miss  Annette  Leigh  Hunt,  a  song  of  considerable  merit,  to 
words  by  Mrs.  Browning.  The  "  Two  Sketches  "  for  pianoforte 
by  Miss  Dora  E.  Bright  are  good  specimens  of  musician-like  work 
the  andantino  being,  perhaps,  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  • 
while  the  "  Mazurka  "  by  M.  A.  D.  Duvmer  is  an  effective  concert 
piece,  which,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated,  would  doubtless  command  success. 

Messrs.  J .  B.  Cramer  &  Co.  have  sent  us  seven  songs  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Monk,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles  f— " "What 
Care  I  for  the  Weather  ?  "  "  The  Evening  Rest,"  "  Love  is  a  Wicked 
Boy,""  Primrose  Lane,"  "  Snowflakes,"  "  There  is  a  Maiden,"  and 
'  Home  Recollections."  They  are  all  very  pleasant  drawing-room 
songs,  and  show  that  the  composer  is  capable  of  writing  melodious 
and  effective  music  without  overtaxing  the  efforts  of  the  per- 
formers. Mr.  Percy  G.  Mocatta's  two  songs,  «  My  Maiden  Mes- 
senger" and  "  Sweetheart  Mine,"  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Morley 
&  Co.,  are,  like  all  his  work,  well  written  and  pleasantly  original 
without,  any  undue  straining  for  effect,  but  we  hardly  think  he 
should  have  allowed  the  alternative  of  gender  in  the  words  of  the 
second  song,  for  the  sentiment  can  scarcely  be  said  to  apply  to  a 
lad  and  maid  equally.  A  very  pretty  set  of  waltzes,  calle'd  the 
"  Esther  Waltzes,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  J.  McLean,  also  reach  us  from 
the  City  Music  Publishing  Company. 


saying  this,  we  find  we  have  named  six  out  of  the  twelve  son-^s,  and 
we  are  bv  no  means  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  remaining  six°are  in 
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TT  was  with  a  couple  of  sots  of  impressions  of  travel— the- 
bright  and  charming  Inland  Voyage,  and,  what  is  to  our 
thinking  an  even  better  book,  the  delightful  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
—that  Mr.  Stevenson  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  literary  reputa- 
tion.   Since  then  he  has  broken  ground  in  other  directions,  and 
appealed  to  the  world  in  other  characters.    In  this  new  book  of 
his  he  resumes  his  first  manner,  and  reappears  as  a  picturesque 
and  sentimental  traveller,  or  rather  (lest  equivocation  undo  us)  as 
a  picturesque  and  sentimental  squatter.    Mr.  Stevenson's  touch 
is  not,  it  may  be,  so  light  as  of  old;  his  manner  is  a  thought 
less  jaunty;  his  matter  is  scarce  so  personal  and  unexpected. 
But  all  this  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  an  older  man 
now  than  when  he  launched  his  Arethusa  on  the  sleepy  waters 
of  the  Scheldt,  an  older  man  than  when  he  went  donkey-driving 
in  the  track  of  Jean  Cavalier.     He  has  not  altogether  ceased 
from  being  the  Fastidious  Brisk  of  morals  and  travel.    But  he  is- 


*  The  Sitverado  Snunlters.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  London' 
Chatto  &  \\  incius.  1884. 
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only  Fastidious  Brisk  at  odd  moments,  and  when  he  has  nothing 
else  to  do ;  and  in  this  -way  he  contrives  to  make  his  performance 
more  engagingly  effective  than  ever. 

Silverado  is  a  deserted  mining  camp  on  the  shoulder  of  Mount 
St.  Helena,  "  the  Mont  Blanc  of  one  section  of  the  Oalifornian 
Coast  Range."  Hither,  in  search  of  health,  did  Mr.  Stevenson 
convey  himself  and  his  family — his  wife,  his  stepson,  and  Ohuchu, 
bis  dog.  He  came  to  Mount  St.  Helena  on  squatting  hent ;  for 
the  neighbourhood  is  a  place  of  broken  ventures  and  ruined 
enterprises,  and  teems  with  vestipres  of  the  departed  miner.  To  Mr. 
Stevenson  (in  the  character  of  Fastidious  Brisk)  "there  is  soine- 
,  thing  enticing  in  the  idea  of  going,  rent  free,  into  a  ready-made 
house  "  ;  and  it  was  with  an  eye  on  the  possibilities  of  Pine  Flat, 
one  of  the  innumerable  Palmyras  of  plank-houses  and  log-huts  in 
those  parts,  that  he  left  San  Francisco  and  came  to  Calistoga. 
At  Calistoga,  however,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
usurer  and  general  merchant,  an  admirable  Russian  Jew,  whom 
be  calls  Kelmar.  "  That  was  not  what  he  called  himself," 
says  Mr.  Stevenson,  his  mind  full  of  Skelt  and  The  Miller 
and  his  Men ;  "  but  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him  I  knew  it 
■was,  or  ought  to  be,  his  name.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  his  name 
among  the  angels."  Now  of  Pine  Flat,  on  the  Geysers'  Road, 
Kelmar  refused  to  hear.  He  laid  hands  upon  Mr.  Stevenson, 
dominated  him  as  he  dominated  the  country-side,  and  murmured 
to  him  of  the  superior  enchantments  of  Silverado,  in  Lake 
County ;  and  one  tine  morning  the  intending  squatter  and  his 
wile,  in  company  with  four  Hebrews  (three  of  them  of  the  female 
sex),  and  a  "cluster  of  ship's  coffee-kettles,"  were  transported  in 
Kelmar's  waggon,  among  pines  and  oaks  and  madronas,  a  roaring 
gale  in  their  teeth,  and  the  road  a  wilderness  of  dust  and 
leaves  and  broken  boughs,  up  the  flanks  of  Mount  St.  Helena 
to  the  Toll-House  Hotel,  and  so  to  Silverado.  There  was  but 
one  house  to  be  had.  It  was  some  way  up  a  canyon,  "  walled 
across  by  a  dump  of  rolling  stones,  dangerously  steep,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,'  and  so  "  entirely  blocked, 
as  if  by  some  rude  guerilla  fortification,"  that  the  squatter 
and  his  party  "  could  only  mount  by  lengths  of  wooden  ladder 
fixed  in  the  hillside."  Beyond  these  was  a  space  of  rubble  and 
poison-oak;  and  beyond  this  "a  triangular  platform,  filling  up 
the  whole  glen,  and  shut  in  on  either  hand  by  bold  projections  of 
the  mountains."  The  place  was  a  solitude  of  abandonment  and 
ruin  :  "  a  line  of  iron  rails  with  a  bi'urcation  ;  a  truck  in  working 
order- a  world  of  lumber,  old  wood,  old  iron;  a  blacksmith's 
foi^e  half  buried  in  the  leaves  of  dwarf  madronas."  But  in  front 
it  was  "  opened  like  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  and  we  looked 
forth  into  a  great  realm  of  air,  and  down  upon  tree-tops  and  hill- 
tops, and  far  and  near  on  wild  and  varied  country  " ;  and,  what 
was  more,  on  one  side,  opposite  the  forge,  there  was  "  an  old 
brown  wooden  house."  A  bay  flourished  in  the  window  ;  a  poison- 
oak  grew  through  a  chink  iu  the  floor ;  it  had  but  three  rooms, 
and  each  of  these  wis  entered  from  a  different  level;  the  door 
was  smashed,  aud  there  was  not  a  window-sash  in  the  place;  it 
was  a  pell-mell  of  sticks  and  straws  and  rubbish,  of  sand  and  gravel, 
of  ancient  newspapers  and  red  dust  and  "  home-made  boot-jacks"; 
in  one  room  were  two  triple  tiers  of  beds  ;  in  another,  nought, 
but  rubbish  and  the  uprights  for  a  dormitory  of  the  same  type. 
The  mine  was  hard  by — a  confusion  of  windlasses  and  shafts  and 
*'  crazy  stagings  "  ;  the  mountain  "  was  here  wedged  up,  and  there 
poured  forth  its  bowels  in  a  spout  of  broken  mineral";  up  the 
canvon  the  view  "  was  a  glimpse  of  desolation";  everything  was 
"  rustv  and  down-falling."  Mr.  Stevenson  had  imagined  something 
vastly  more  civilized  and  entertaining — "a,  clique  of  neighbourly 
bouses  on  a  village  gieen,  all  empty,  to  be  sure,  but  swept  and 
garnished  ;  a  trout-stream  brawling:  by  ;  great  elms  or  chestnuts, 
humming  with  bees,  or  nested  in  by  song-birds;  and  the  moun- 
tains standing  round  about,  as  at  Jerusalem."  What  he  found  was 
this  "  world  of  wreck  and  rust,  splinter  and  rolling  gravel,  where 
for  so  many  years  no  fire  had  smoked."  But  he  had  come  to 
squat ;  and  he  squatted — camping,  "  like  Layard,  amid  ruins  " 
and  the  vestiges  of  prehistoric  times.  And  he  and  bis  abode  in 
this  quarter  of  solitude  for  some  time;  and  of  what  he  saw  and 
how  he  felt  and  whom  he  knew,  this  book  is  the  record. 

The  greater  part  of  The  Silverado  Squatters  appeared  in  a  popular 
American  magazine.  The  book,  however,  is  an  improvement  on 
the  articles ;  the  last  state  is  much  richer  and  better  than  the 
first.  Among  the  additions,  which  are  neither  few  nor  incon- 
siderable, are  some  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  brightest  thoughts  and 
happiest  fancies  and  most  delicate  effects  of  language.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  chapter  called  "  Napa  Wine."  Another  novelty, 
and  a  pleasant  one,  is  the  chapter  which  tells  bow  the  author  of 
Will  o'  the  Mill  and  the  Apology  for  Idlers  was  moved  to  become 
a  person  in  a  novel  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and  actually  to  "jump  a 
claim."  For  this  and  other  pleasant  experiences  we  must  refer 
■our  readers  to  the  volume  itself.  It  is  not  the  best  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  works  ;  but  only  Mr.  Stevenson  would  have  written  it. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  havo  ceased  to  expect  any  end  to  the  literature  of 
Shakspearian  commentary,  and  are  bound  to  admit  that  its 
profusion  is  in  a  degree  justified  by  the  substantial  value  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  Shakspeare,  as  was  anciently  said  of 
Menander,  is  the  synonym  of  life ;  and,  though  "  much  is  taken," 
yet  "  much  remains "  a  subject  of  legitimate  research  to  the 


earnest  student.  Dr.  Hense(i)  proves  bow  many  coigns  of 
vantage  yet  remain  about  the  eaves  and  cornices  of  the  Shak- 
spearian temple  where  the  essayist  may  yet  establish  "  a  pendent 
bed  and  a  procreant  cradle."  It  is  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
Hense's  comments  to  occupy  such  outlying  corners.  They  are 
rather  illustrative  than  critical.  The  first  discusses  a  point  of  no 
vital  importance  to  Shakspeare,  but  yet  of  considerable  literary 
interest — the  degree  in  which  he  may  have  been  influenced  by 
Lyly,  both  in  his  treatment  of  the  antique  and  the  occasionally 
euphuistic  character  of  his  diction.  The  extent  of  Lyly's  direct 
influence  upon  Shakspeare  may  be  considerably  overrated ;  we 
cannot  think  that  so  many  points  of  resemblance  would  have 
existed  if  Lyly's  euphuism  had  not  become  the  language  of  the 
Court,  which  gave  Shakspeare  his  most  appreciative  admirers,  and 
whose  circles  he  at  one  time  frequented.  After  the  days  of  his 
intimacy  with  Pembrokd  and  Southampton  we  find  few  vestiges 
of  euphuism  in  his  dramas.  The  second  essay  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  parallels  with  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  ex- 
plaining numerous  allusions  in  the  play,  and  pointing  out  its 
influence  upon  its  imitators,  especially  Drayton,  Tieck,  and 
Wieland.  The  subject  of  German  indebtedness  to  Shakspeare 
receives  more  copious  illustration  in  the  third  essay,  where  it  is 
showrn  how  much  even  the  most  independent  and  influential  of 
German  poets  owe  him.  Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  bourgeois  Hamlet 
without  a  tragic  mission  ;  Franz  Moor  in  Schiller's  Bobbers  is  a 
compound  of  Edmund  and  Richard  III.;  Tieck's  Octavian  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Shakspearian  romantic  drama,  and  so  on.  The 
other  essays  deal  with  subjects  less  capable  of  demonstrative  elu- 
cidation— Shakspeare 's  feeling  for  nature,  his  faith  in  her  sanity 
and  morality,  his  treatment  of  madness,  his  theory  of  fate  and 
supreme  reverence  for  conscience,  with  some  minor  points.  The 
author's  criticism  may  sometimes  seem  over-ingenious;  but  he 
alleges  little  which  is  not  tairly  deducible  from  Shakspeare's  text, 
though  Shakspeare  may  not  have  had  it  consciously  present  to  his 
mind.  His  view  is  always  a  thoroughly  healthy  one,  and  there 
is  nothing  on  which  he  lays  such  stress  as  Shakspeare's  essential 
sobriety  and  constant  growth  in  morality  and  humanity,  even 
more  than  in  dramatic  power. 

The  Christmas  Carols  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol  (2)  have  well 
repaid  the  editor's  pains  in  collecting  them.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
exceedingly  beautiful,  simple,  naive,  melodious,  everything  which 
popular  poetry  of  their  class  ought  to  be.  Their  tenderness  and 
their  fearless  yet  perfectly  reverent  familiarity  are  equally 
touching  and  amusing.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
Herr  Pailler's  regret  at  the  disappearance  of  these  beautiful 
carols  and  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  gave  them  birth.  They 
are  mostly  collected  from  M6S.  or  fly-sheets,  and  are  preceded  by 
a  very  interesting  preface.  The  first  volume  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  Carols  of  Upper  Austria. 

The  execution  of  the  various  volumes  treating  of  the  nation- 
alities of  Austro-Hungary  has  varied  considerably,  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  respective  writers.  M.  Vilovsky's  mono- 
graph on  the  Austrian  Serbs  (3),  including  the  inhabitants  of 
Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  Rather  dry  and  methodical,  it  is  very  exact  and  full  of 
information  ;  describing  successively  the  physical  geography  and 
geology  of  the  districts  where  the  Serb  element  preponderates, 
very  dissimilar  in  natural  features ;  their  history,  the  national 
character  and  peculiar  customs  aud  traditions  of  the  people,  and 
the  remarkable  literary  movement  which  has  given  the  Servian 
a  place  among  cultivated  European  literatures.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  companion  volume  on  Roumauia,  M.  Vilovsky's  work 
suffers  from  the  necessary  exclusion  of  the  most  important  section 
of  the  race,  and  the  only  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  political  in- 
dependence ;  nor,  for  obvious  reasons,  do  wo  hear  much  of  the 
tendencies  to  political  union  which  notoriously  exist,  and  must  one 
day  be  gratified.  With  these  inevitable  drawbacks,  his  book  is 
very  good,  and  gives  a  satisfactory  view  both  of  the  present  and 
the  future  of  the  interesting  race  of  which  it  treats.  An  appendix, 
by  Geza  Czirbunz,  describes  the  Bulgarian  immigrants  into  the 
Banat,  the  only  members  of  that  race  under  Austrian  dominion. 

Dr.  Rudolf  Schubert's  (4)  monograph  on  the  history  of  ancient 
Lydia  as  an  independent  kingdom  is  a  careful  and  judicious 
performance.  The  historians — Herodotus,  Xanthus,  Nicolaus 
Damascenus — are  carefully  sifted,  with  an  evident  bias  towards 
recognizing  their  substantial  accuracy  as  far  as  possible,  and  re- 
jecting mythical  interpretations.  Full  use  is  made  of  Xenophon, 
Strabo,  and  other  casual  authorities ;  the  possible  historical  founda- 
tion for  such  romantic  stories  as  the  murder  of  Candaules  and 
Cyrus's  treatment  of  Croesus  is  carefully  investigated,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  seem  to  have  received  as  trustworthy  an  outline  of 
Lydian  history  as  we  are  likely  to  possess. 

The  "  New  Pitaval"  (5)  has  reached  the  eighteenth  volume  of 
the  new  series  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vollert.    Its  reports  of 
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causes  cclebres  scarcely  appear  to  us  to  Lo  distinguished  by  the 
same  precision  and  acumen  that  rendered  them  so  celebrated  in 
the  days  of  Hitzig  and  Haring;  The  selection  in  the  present 
volume  is  nevertheless  interesting,  including  the  case  of  the  James 
band  of  highway  robbers  in  .Missouri,  of  Baron  Nicotera's  action 
for  defamation  against  the  Gazzetta  del  Popolo,  and  the  remarkable 
matricide  perpetrated  by  Marie  Koster  at  Bremen. 

Ernst  von  Plener  is  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  disinterested 
friend  of  the  working-man,  and  the  advocate  of  that  special  legis- 
lation for  bis  protection  which  has  been  matured  in  England  while 
the  Continent  has  been  discussing  impracticable  theories.  He  is, 
therefore,  a  very  lit  man  to  write  the  life  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (6), 
being  at  an  equal  distance  from  those  who  idolize  and  those  who 
disparage  this  remarkable  personage,  the  Alcibiades  or  the 
Bolingbroke  of  modern  democracy.  If  his  concise  and  impartial 
memoir  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  exaggerates  the  permanent 
value  of  Lassalle's  contributions  to  economical  science,  and  his 
influence  on  an  agitation  which  would  have  taken  nearly  the  same 
course  without  him. 

Kant's  "  Metaphysical  Principia  of  Natural  Science  "  (7)  have 
been  left  alone  by  most  of  his  commentators,  and  disparaged  by 
the  rest,  who  have  even  pronounced  them  to  abound  with  cardinal 
errors  of  dialectic  and  mere  beggings  of  the  question.  Herr 
Stadler,  however,  thinks  something  may  be  made  of  them  ;  on  his 
success  no  one  but  a  metaphysician,  doubled  with  a  physicist, 
could  undertake  to  pronounce. 

The  last  published  volume  of  the  Manual  of  Theological  Science, 
edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Zockler  (8),  includes  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology.  The  subjects  are  historically  as  well  as  didactically 
treated,  and  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  is  conveyed. 

Herr  Bestmann  (9),  under  the  form  of  an  investigation  of  the 
initial  stages  of  Catholicism  and  Mohammedanism,  has  written 
an  interesting  monograph  on  the  question  why  Christianity  has  in 
general  failed  to  attract  the  Semitic  races.  He  attributes  this  in 
great  measure  to  the  inflexibility  of  the  Christendom  of  the  East 
and  its  divorce  from  the  more  plastic  Latin  Christianity,  which 
would  have  found  a  way  to  gratify  the  monotheistic  instincts  of 
the  Semites  as  it  conciliated  Hellenic  polytheism.  The  essay 
contains  many  interesting  particulars  of  the"  influence  of  Christi- 
anity upon  Arabia  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  advent 
of  Mohammed. 

A  defence  of  idealism  against  materialism,  with  an  exposition 
of  the  ethics  and  metaphysics  of  Kant,  by  E.  Last  (10),  is  the 
work  of  a  lady,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  photographic  portrait 
prefixed,  of  quite  a  young  lady.  It  does  the  authoress  much 
credit,  being  terse,  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  free  from  every  trace 
of  polemical  acerbity. 

The^ results  of  Dr.  Biese's  investigation  of  the  development  of 
a  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (11)  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  interesting  inquiry  ;  but  he  has  brought  together 
an  unprecedented  number  of  passages  indicating  continual  pro- 
gress in  the  power  of  recognizing  the  minuter  features  of  nature, 
and  a  continual  approximation  to  the  modern  idea  of  sympathetic 
communion  with  inanimate  things.  To  the  very  last,  however, 
description  and  reverie  remain  the  background  of  human  action; 
antiquity  never  produced  a  Wordsworth.  Some  of  Dr.  Biese's 
citations  do  not  seem  quite  to  the  purpose,  and  he  has  omitted 
three  Greek  writers  in  whom  he  might  have  found  pertinent  illus- 
trations— Oppian,  Philostratus,  and  Synesius. 

"  Spanish  Nights"  (12)  is  one  of  those  sentimental  rhapsodies 
about  Spanish  ladies  and  Spanish  guitars  which  have  been  nearly 
extinct  in  English  literature  since  Thackeray  depicted  Major 
Gahagan  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Cabrera.  The  author  sits 
out  by  moonlight  with  Spanish  senoras  and  senoritas,  flirts 
desperately,  excites  their  curiosity  by  tales  of  the  blonde  beauties 
of  the  North,  and,  by  the  help  of  cloaks,  sombreros,  fans,  and  balco- 
nies, makes  out  something  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  a 
story  as  the  properties  of  a  theatre  do  to  a  tragedy. 

The  exploit  of  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  Mr.  Von  Buch  in  London 
has  been  emulated  by  no  less  illustrious  imitators  than  the  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  and  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  (13),  who 
have  captured  a  ghost  and  established  his  identity  with  the  eminent 
medium  Mr.  Harry  Bastian.  The  folding-doors  of  the  back  room 
from  which  the  spirit  had  emerged  were  suddenly  closed  by  an 
ingenious  manoeuvre  of  the  Archduke's,  and,  after  the  full  verifica- 
tion of  his  identity,  Mr.  Bastian  withdrew  hurriedly  from  the 
seance  without  his  boots,  of  which  he  had  divested  himself  to 
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(7)  Kant's    T/ienrie  der  Materie.     Von   August   Stadler.     Leiozig : 
Jlirzel.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  JIandbKch  der  iheohgischeh  Wissensc/inflen  In  encyhlopiidisehcr 
DarsteHung.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Otto  Zockler.  Bd.  iii.  Hlbbd.  5. 
Xordlingen:  Beck.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Die  Anjangc  drs  katholisehen  C/iristentltums  und  des  Islam*.    Von  II. 
J.  Bestmauu.    Nordiingen  :  Beck.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Die  realistisc/ie  und  die  idealisliselic  Weltanschauung  enlwicl.elt  aits 
Kant's  Idealitat  van  Zeit  und  Itaitm.  Von  E.  Last.  Leipzi"- :  Fernau 
London :  Nutt. 

(")  Die  Entwieklung  des  Xaiurqefiihls  bei  den  Griechenund  RSmerh. 
\  on  Alfred  Biese.    Kiel :  Lipsius  &  Tischer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(i  -)  SjHinische  Xiiehte :  Sliizzen.  Von  Hans  Fallow.  Wien  :  Haitleben. 
J-onuon:  Nutt. 


render  his  movements  more  thoroughly  spiritualistic.  The 
Archduke  now  tells  the  history  in  an  entertaining  pamphlet,  and 
rashly  conceives  that  he  has  dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  Spiritualism. 
We  fear  he  will  only  have  contributed  to  accredit  the  hypothesis 
of  transmutation  which,  as  Baron  Helleubach,  Bastian's  patron, 
told  a  reporter,  "  is  very  generally  received  iu  the  United  States  of 
America.'' 

The  most  recent  parts  of  Trewcndt's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Natural 
Science  "  (14)  comprise  the  continuations  of  the  special  dictionaries 
of  zoology  and  chemistry,  both  of  which  seem  fully  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  That  of  chemistry  embraces  several  articles 
which  might  have  been  looked  for  in  other  divisions  of  the  series, 
such  as  those  on  blood,  lead,  and  agricultural  soils. 

Herr  Ludwig  Fritze  apologizes  for  attempting  a  new  translation 
of  the  Pantschatantra  (15),  after  the  standard  version  of  Benfey, 
on  the  ground  that  Benfey 's  is  part  of  a  more  extensive  publica- 
tion, and  from  his  having  been  occasionally  enabled  to  follow  a 
preferable  text.  No  particular  apology  seems  needed  for  so  really 
delightful  a  little  volume  as  he  has  given  us,  conveying  a  clear, 
nervous,  and  thoroughly  readable  version  of  a  book  which  he  cor- 
rectly characterizes  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  full  of 
thought  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  The 
garb  in  which  the  Indian  sage's  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  are 
clothed  may  indeed  appear  fantastic,  but  the  object  of  relieving 
the  dryness  of  didactic  morality  is  better  attained  than  it  would 
have  been  by  any  other  method.  The  snatches  of  verse  in- 
terspersed contribute  to  the  same  object,  and  Herr  Fritze's 
renderings  of  them  are  very  terse  and  felicitous. 

The  historian  of  German  literature  is  compelled  to  spend  much 
time  over  its  merely  archaic  phases.  The  fifth  part  of  Herr 
Ilirsch's  (16)  history,  which  cannot  be  accused  of  prolixity,  only 
comes  down  to  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 

English  literature  is  interesting  from  the  beginning,  but  the 
German  historian  does  not  feel  bound  to  investigate  it  so  ex- 
haustively as  that  of  his  own  country.  Herr  Eduard  Engel's  (17) 
sketch  of  it  is  by  comparison  light  and  entertaining;  he  is  genuinely 
interested  in  his  subject,  and  his  critical  estimates  are  in  general 
very  sound.  The  third  part  of  his  history  brings  him  as  far  as 
Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  judges  much  too  severely.  His  essay  on 
Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  judicious  remarks. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  (18)  of  Lotheissen's  "  History 
of  French  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  is  6hiefly 
devoted  to  the  great  dramatists  Moliere  and  Bacine,  and  to  the 
eminent  writers  of  the  last  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Bruvere, 
Fenelon,  and  Saint-Simon. 

A.  W.  Schlegel's  courses  of  lectures  on  sesthetics  ( 19),  delivered 
at  Berlin  from  1801  to  1804,  have  for  a  long  time  been  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Dresden,  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  should 
not  have  been_  edited  until  now.  They  deserve  publication  ;  for, 
although  containing  little  that  can  be  regarded  as  positively  novel, 
they  form  a  compendium  of  the  teaching  of  the  romantic  school, 
and  tend  to  illustrate  the  position  assumed  by  its  leaders.  The 
first  part,  now  published,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  theory  of  art. 
A  portion  is  consecutive  and  complete  ;  another  exists  merely  in 
the  form  of  notes. 

The  Slavonic  nations  are  rapidly  developing  a  school  of  fiction 
in  many  respects  resembling  the  French,  but  so  far  devoid  of  that 
deplorable  tendency  to  repulsive  naturalism  which  has  of  late 
infected  the  latter.  In  lightness,  dexterity  of  touch,  graphic 
conciseness,  and  power  of  delineating  persons  and  things,  the  five 
chapters  of  Ossip  Schubin's  "  Between  Ourselves"  in  tbe  Ilu>id- 
schaa  (20)  are  equal  to  most  French  novels,  save  that  the 
dialogue  is  less  pointed  and  vivacious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
comfortless  Bohemian  chateau  and  its  dilapidated  master  are 
such  pieces  of  solid  conscientious  painting  as  one  expects  from  the 
English  school  of  novel-writing.  Gustav  zu  Putlitz  and  Salvatore 
Farina  contribute  other  stories  of  fair  merit ;  bur,  more  interesting 
than  any  fiction  is  Otto  Brahms  biographical  sketch  of  the  intel- 
lectual effort  which,  although  partly  batiied,  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Heinrich  von  Kleist's  noble  dramatic  fragment  of 
Robert  Guiscard.  II.  Brugsch  has  condensed  the  information  at 
present  available  respecting  the  Mahdi  into  a  good  popular  article. 
Professor  Jolly,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Haeckel,  has  started  on  a 
trip  to  India.  Bombay  is  the  first  stage  of  his  journey,  and  his 
experiences  are  pleasant,  if  not  very  novel  as  yet. 

(14)  Encyklop&die  der  Xuturwissenseliaften.  Herausircgeben  von  Prof. 
W.  BSrster,  &c.  Abth.  1,  Lief.  36.  Abth.  2,  Lief.'iq,  20.  Breslau: 
Treivendt.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(15)  Pantschatantra:  eih  altes  indisclies  Lehrhuch  der  Lebenshlugheit 
in  Lrzuhlungen  und  Spriiehcn.  Ausdem  Sanskrit  neu  iibersetzt  von  Ludwi^ 
Fritze.    Leipzig:  Schulze.    London:  Nutt. 

(16)  Gescliie/.te  der  dentschen  Literatur.    Von  Fr:mz  Hirsch.    Lief.  4,  5. 
Leipzig:  l'riedrieh.    Londou  :  Nutt. 

(17)  Cesehichle  der  ehglischen  Literatur.    Von  Eduard  Engei.  Lief. 
1-3.   Leipzig:  Friedricb.    Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(iS)  Cesehichle  der  franz'usischen  Literatur  im  XVII.  Jahrhundert. 
Von  Ferdinand  Lotbeissen.  Bd.  4.  Wien :  Gerold's  Sohn.  London : 
Williams  61  Norgate. 

(19)  A.  W.  Schhgel's  Vorlesungen  iiber  set  one  Literatur   und  KuntU 
Theil  1.   Heilbronn:  Herminger.   London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(20)  Diuisrlic  Jhoidsehau.     Herausgegebeu   von   Julius  Bodtnberg.. 
Jarbg.  io,  lift.  7.    Berlin:  Paete).    Loudon:  J'riibner  &  Co. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

f~\  [  DE  LAVELEYE'S  Nouvelles  lettres  d"Italie{i)  are  of  a 
i\X  .  miscellaneous  but  decidedly  interesting  character.  Dating  as 
they  do  from  last  September  only,  the  most  Cobdenish  contemner  of 
the  works  of  Thucydides  can  hardly  regard  them  as  ancient  history. 
For  the  lover  of  personal  details  and  for  that  order  of  politician 
who  is  not  able  to  recognize  political  wisdom  unless  it  is  authenti- 
cated by  the  name  of  a  person  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  politically  wise  there  are  numerous  conversations  with 
Italian  statesmen  of  mark,  notably  SigDors  Luzzatti  and  Miughetti. 

'For  the  general  reader  there  are  comments  on  the  country,  on  its 
people,  its  manners,  its  mode  of  life,  &c.  Indeed,  M.  de  Laveleye 
does  not  confine  himself  to  Italy  in  his  anecdotage.  One  of 
bis  best  stories  is  of  a  friend  of  his  in  England  who  spoke 
enthusiastically  of  American  competition.  The  Americans  would 
drive  England  out  of  the  field  of  manufactures,  he  said. 
Let  them ;  England  would  then  return  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Tudor  times,  and  be  a  happy  land  with  no  Black  Countries 

..and  no  superfluous  population.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  piece 
of  optimism,  and  the  political  economist  must  feel  himself 
a  coward  and  a  curmudgeon  for  entertaining  and  suggesting 
doubts  whether  the  process  of  "  shrinkage  "  necessary  to  get  a 
population  of  five-and-thirty  millions  into  a  size  suitable  to  Tudor 
conditions  iui;rht  not  be  long  and  painful.  As  to  Italy  itself,  M.  de 
Laveleye  is  rather  less  of  an  optimist  than,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
he  used  to  be  some  years  atro,  and  he  seems  to  be  passing  through 
the  phase  of  discouragement  which  all  Liberals,  as  distinguished 

^froui  Radicals,  are  now  undergoing.  "  Fish,"  he  says,  in  melan- 
choly mood,  "  cannot  be  got  in  the  places  where  it  is  caught,  and 
is  not  eaten  in  good  condition  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  had.'' 
It  is  true ;  it  is  pity  ;  and  it  is  a  pitiful  truth  which  is  sympto- 
matic of  much  in  the  political  and  economical  world. 

The  Causeries  (2)  of  M.  Garreaud  on  early  French  and  Franco- 
Latin  literature  were  apparently  delivered  at  a  Viennese  High 
School  lor  Girls  where  the  author  was  professor.    A  bad  man  (or, 

1  from  the  most  charitable  point  of  view,  a  good  man  in  a  bad 
temper)  once  remarked  that  a  strong  and  iuvincible  argument 
Against  lectures  to  ladies  was  the  fact  that  the  lecturers  always 
published  them.  That  is,  we  say,  ill-tempered  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  ordinary  Concio  ad  Puetlas  is  not  strong  meat,  and  that 
M.  Garreaud  in  particular  has  not  produced  a  book  of  very  great 
value.  Such  value  as  it  has  it  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  less 
specialized  than  some  more  exact  books  on  the  same  or  kindred  sub- 
jects. By  separating  French  literature  proper  from  the  Frauco-Latin 

'  literature  which  preceded  it,  and  from  such  subsequent  develop- 
ments as  Scholastic  Philosophy,  which  continued  to  use  Latin  as  a 
medium,  precision  and  close  connexion  of  subject  are  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  the  loss  of  many  valuable  side-lights  and  of  perhaps 
still  more  valuable  vues  d 'ensemble  on  the  thought  and  spirit 
•which  lie  behind  literature.  M.  Garreaud  has  aimed  at  avoiding 
this  loss,  and  has  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  avoiding  it.  But, 
011  the  other  hand,  his  book  is  far  too  much  of  a  compilation 
and,  what  is  worse,  of  a  compilation  from  authorities  who  are 
by  no  means  always  well  selected.  He  frankly  owns  that  his 
first  volume  is  very  nearly  abstracted  from  Ampere.  Now 
Ampere  is  a  very  fair  authority,  but  he  is  neither  abstruse  nor 
inaccessible  in  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  Henri  Martin  and 
Michelet,  who  are  constantly  quoted  in  the  second  volume,  are  for 
the  particular  subject  (literary  history)  hardly  authorities  at  all. 
Moreover,  constant  quotation  of  and  reference  to  a  mere  manual 
like  that  of  M.  Demogeot  (excellent  manual  though  it  is)  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  thing.  If  Iff.  Garreaud  has  read  his  originals,  he  need 
not  quote  M.  Demogeot ;  if  he  has  not,  he  should  not  have 

I written  the  book. 

M.  Fasnacht  is  a  very  well  known  authority  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  French  teaching,  and  there  is  no  need  to  do  much 
more  than  mention  the  second  part  of  his  Progressiva  French 
Course  (3).  To  our  own  thinking,  however,  there  is  over-much 
detail  in  it.  The  best  way  to  teach  a  language  seems  to  us  to  be  to 
make  the  pupil  learn  absolutely  and  by  heart  a  grammar  rigidly 
kept  down  in  point  of  miuutioe,  and  then  to  set  him  to  abundant 

,and  careful  reading  of  original  authors.  However,  this  is  doubt- 
less a  matter  of  opinion. 

We  have  not  here  to  gauge  the  theatrical  merits  of  M.  Aicard's 
Smilis  (4),  which  indeed  have  been  pretty  well  settled  in  general 
Parisian  estimation  some  time  ago.  As  a  play  to  read,  not  a  few 
of  its  speeches  strike  us  as  too  long  (a  specially  bad  fault  in  a 
prose  drama),  and  the  dialogue  too  often  falls  into  stilted  and 
stereotyped  phrase.  M.  Carcassonne's  Nouvelles  pieces  a  dire  (5) 
contain  a  choice  to  suit  various  tastes.  The  serious  pieces  seem 
to  us  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  be  "  emphatic  "  in  the  French 
rather  than  the  English  sense ;  while  the  comic  pieces  aim,  not 
always  successfully,  at  the  arch.  But  archness  and  emphasis  pro- 
bably please  the  amateurs  of  the  monologue.  In  Ad  memoriam  (6) 
there  is  a  fair  command  of  verse,  especially  of  that  most  stately  of 

(1)  Nouvelles  lettres  dltalie.  Par  Emile  de  Laveleye.  Bruxelles  : 
Muquardt.    London :  Haehette. 

(2)  Causeries  stir  les  origin?::  et  svr  le  moijen-uge  litliraires  de  la  France. 
Par  L.  Garreaud.    2  vols.    Paris  :  Vieweg. 

(3)  Progressive  Frenili  Course.  Second  Year.  By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. 
London:  Macinillau  &  Co. 

(4)  Smilis  :  drame.    Par  3.  Aieard.    Paris:  Ollendorff1. 

(5)  Nouvelles  pieces  a  dire.    Par  A.  Carcassonne.    Paris:  Oliorjdorff. 

(6)  Ad  memoriam.    Par  II.  Chautavoine.    Paris:  Caimans-Lew. 
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French  measures,  the  Alexandrine  quatrain,  with  alternate  rhymes. 
But  the  phrase  is  a  little  commonplace ;  and  it  is  surely  rash  of 
any  one  to  go  so  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  Comcdie  de  la  mort  as 
M.  Chantavoine  has  done  in  at  least  one  passage  of  his  Heverie. 

A  short,  but  interesting,  preface  by  M.  Jules  Claretie  introduces 
some  of  the  tales  of  the  late  Paul  Parfait  (7),  a  journalist  who 
died  young,  but  left  some  work  of  merit  in  this  kind. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

EVERY  physician  who  has  attaiued  to  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession is  entitled  to  think  that  hi3  autobiography  will  be 
interesting  (1).  No  class  of  men  see  more  of  life ;  and,  without  the 
least  breach  of  their  rigid  professional  code  of  honour,  they  can 
tell  a  great  deal  that  is  worth  knowing.  They  are,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be,  the  best  witnesses  to  the  facts  of  contemporary 
social  life.  Therefore  the  recording  angel  will  not  register  the 
writing  of  these  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work  in  the  doubtless 
brief  list  of  Dr.  Williams's  moral  delinquencies.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  as  disappointing  a  book  as  need  be.  The  author  has  plenty  to 
write,  but  unhappily  he  has  uo  notion  of  how  to  set  about  it.  His 
family  circumstances,  the  dates  of  his  entrances  and  exits  from  the 
schools  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  or  Paris,  are  given  in  the  jejune 
style  of  a  biographical  dictionary.  The  heavy  octavo  is  padded 
out  by  the  help  of  long  scientific  essays,  often  reprints,  precis  of 
articles  contributed  to  encyclopedias,  and  records  of  the  author's 
spiritual  experiences  narrated  in  the  unctuous  style  dear  to  the 
religious  world. 

Dr.  Browne's  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature  (2)  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  very  solid  piece  of  work.  It  is  one  of 
those  heavy  octavos,  bound  in  thick  boards  bevelled  at  the  edges, 
which  it  is  a  penance  lor  any  child  of  this  flaccid  century  to  hold 
in  his  hands.  As  to  its  literary  qualities,  they  also  are  solid  in  a 
good  old-fashioned  style.  The  facts  have  been  carefully  compiled 
and  are  stated  with  a  brevity  for  which  the  student,  if  he  is  at 
all  capable  of  gratitude,  will  thank  Dr.  Browne.  The  criticism, 
though  doubtless  orthodox,  smacks  at  times  of  a  manner  now  a 
little  antiquated.  There  is  something  quaint  about  the  author's 
solemnity  when  he  says  that  in  the  Hccw'a  Terence  has  "  en- 
deavoured to  rescue  the  relation  of  mother-in-law  from  the  pre- 
judice which  too  often  deservedly  attaches  to  it." 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  come  across  a  book  of  travels  (3)  which 
is  not  wholly  devoted  to  small  jokes,  vermin,  and  the  author's 
dinner.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Crawford  has  wholly  neglected 
these  stock  subjects,  but  he  does  at  least  contrive  to  keep  them  in 
a  properly  subordinate  place.  Probahly  he  wa3  helped  to  follow 
the  path  of  virtue  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Crawford  was  commissioned  to  survey  the  proposed 
route  of  the  railway  across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.  He  com- 
pleted his  task  at  no  small  risk,  and  in  spite  of  many  vexations  ; 
for  the  Argentine  official  seems  as  fond  of  putting  everything  off 
till  to-morrow  as  the  Spaniards  of  Old  Spain.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  labours  he  had  some  good  sport,  and  saw  much  of  the  Pampa 
Indians,  and  the  Argentine  and  Chilian  troops  of  the  frontiers. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  One  plate  in  particular  is  admirable. 
It  shows  the  author  being  coursed  by  two  wild  bulls. 

Here  are  two  gentlemen  who  believe  they  know,  and  are  prepared 
to  demonstrate,  "  was  die  Welt  im  Innersten  zusammenhalt."  The 
first  is  Mr.  Edmund  Lawrence  (4),  a  somewhat  patronizing  imi- 
tator of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Like  his  master,  he  is  sure  "  that 
human  society  is  in  its  structure  organic,  and  not  mechanical." 
He  is  also  persuaded  that  this  proposition  is  quite  new ;  and,  after 
the  manner  of  the  school,  he  proceeds  to  prove  it  by  pouring  out 
scraps  of  information  about  things  in  general.  The  precision  of 
his  historical  knowledge  may  be  estimated  by  the  assertion  that 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  revolt  against  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  clergy.  His  accuracy  in  the  use  of  adjectives 
appears  in  the  statement  that  Jeroboam  "  borrowed  from  the 
Guelphic  armoury :'  some  weapon  or  other.  Guelph  and  Ghi- 
belline  haunt  Mr.  Lawrence  from  title-page  to  colophon.  Our 
second  philosopher  (5)  is  an  American  apparently  of  tender  years. 
The  "  Disciple  of  Buckle"  (the  race  still  nourishes  in  the  kindred 
literary  atmospheres  of  Russia  and  the  United  States)  has  been 
inspired  by  the  great  Dr.  Draper,  who  has  stood  on  the  "  pinnacle 
of  European  Culture  and  Civilization,"  and  seen  floods  of  proper 
names  flowing  in  every  direction.  He  shows  how  Dr.  Draper  in 
some  world  of  spirits  took  the  poor  benighted  European  Lessing 
in  hand,  and  instructed  him  about  Confucius,  Brahmanism,  and 
what  not,  out  of  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  magazine  articles,  and  such 
recondite  sources  of  learning.  There  is  a  deal  of  fustian  about 
the  dull  politics,  and  a  great  parade  of  gabbling  second-hand 
scholarship  in  the  book. 

(7)  Petit  Pierre,  eiz.    Par  Paul  Parfait.    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(1)  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work.  By  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1884. 

(2)  A  History  of  Roman  Classical  Literature.  By  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A.. 
Ph.D.    London :  Bentley  &  Sons.  1884. 

(3)  Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.  By  R.  Crawford,  M.A.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

(4)  Principles  of  the  Commonivcalth.  A  Treatise.  By  E.  Lawrence, 
London  :  W.  Ridgway.  1884. 

(5)  The  New  Atlantis;  or,  Ideals  Old  and  New.  A  Dialogue.  By  a 
Disciple  of  Buckle.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1884. 
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Mr.  Pope  (6)  writes  as  the  spokesman  of  traders  or  agriculturists 
•who  have  to  send  poods  i'or  short  distances,  and  who  think  that 
they  are  overcharged  by  the  Railway  Companies  as  an  offset  to  the 
favourable  terms  offered  to  more  distant  customers.  To  a  mere 
outsider  it  looks  as  if  the  system  must  cut  both  ways,  but  there 
are  doubtless  individual  cases  of  hardship.  Mr.  Pope  is  likely 
to  prove  an  indifferent  advocate  of  this  cause  at  least,  for  in  his 
indignation  he  grows  incoherent  in  argument  and  style,  besides 
■wandering  from  his  brief  in  pursuit  of  all  sorts  of  fallacies. 

A.  translation  of  Dr.  Ebstein's  Corpulence,  and  its  Treatment  (7) 
■will  be  welcome  to  stout  people  who  want  to  grow  thin  by  s  true 
more  pleasant  process  than  "  banting." 

We  can  recommend  Dr.  Wise's  Handbook  for  Wiesen  (8)  as  full 
of  practical  details,  and  bristling  with  statistics,  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  must  leave  Dr.  Wise  responsible. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran 
publish,  under  the  title  of  You  Should  (9),  yet  another  of  their 
useless  or  superfluous  little  books  of  manners.  The  firm  had  a 
happier  idea  when  it  decided  to  issue  a  selection  from  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  on  the  subject  of  Manners  and  Speech  (10). 
He  was  entitled  to  talk  about  'it ;  and,  little  as  we  like  snippets,' 
we  think  this  book  deserves  encouragement  as  compared  to  its' 
companions. 

In  oblong  form  and  on  livid  blue  paper  Messrs.  Field  &  Tuer 
publish  two  more  or  less  funny  little  books.  The  first,  Journalistic 
Jumbles,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Williams  (11),  contains  some  really  laughable 
examples  of  the  misprints  and  other  absurdities  to  be  found  in 
newspapers.  The  second,  Decently  and  In  Order  (12),  shows 
young  clergymen  how  not  to  blunder  over  the  Church  Service. 

We  have  to  notice  a  pretty  Beacortsfield  Birthday  Book  (13),  and 
a  very  amusing  and  handsome  volume  (14)  of  the  same  kind,  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll's 
Alidad. 

Our  reprints  include  Mr.  Verteuil's  Trinidad  (15),  Sir  II. 
Thompson's  Food  and  Feeding  (16),  a  third  edition  ;  and  a  fourth 
edition—"  revised,  and  partly  re-written  "—of  Mr.  Streeter's 
Precious  Stones  and  Gems  (17). 

The  Desk  Hong  List  for  1884  (18)  has  been  published. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  always  at  his  best  when  he  has  to  compress  a 
narrative  of  fact  into  a  limited  space,  and  has  no  room  for  fine 
writing.  It  is  under  these  conditions  that  he  has  writteu  his 
"  Succinct  Record  "  of  the  Life  of  General  Gordon  (19).  The  book 
makes  no  pretence  to  originality,  or  to  be  anything  but  a  com- 
pilation from  the  works  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hake,  and  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill.  Mr.  Forbes  has  sifted  his  authorities  well,  and 
sketches  the  history  of  the  General's  campaigns  with  the  lucidity 
to  be  expected  in  a  writer  who  understands  war.  He  continues 
the  story  down  to  General  Gordon's  arrival  at  Khartoum.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Forbes  does  not  think  himself  bound  to 
renounce  the  right  of  criticizing  his  hero  at  times. 
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EGYPT. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S   promised    and  much-talked-of 
statement  of  Thursday  having  turned  out  to  be  no 
statement  at  all,  the  present  comfort  of  Englishmen  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  Egyptian  is  pretty  nearly  reduced  to  that 
of  an  old  proverb,  if  not  of  an  old  song.    With  the  Prime 
Minister  defining  as  a  position  of  "  no  danger,  military  or 
"  other,"  a  position  which   the    Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  ten  minutes  before  defined  as  a  posi- 
tion of  "  very  great  peril,"  it  is  impossible  to  look  to  official 
persons  for  any  trustworthy  or  intelligible  statement  of 
facts.    With  Mr.  Gladstone  giving  accounts  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  in  the  style  of  Captain  John 
Bunsby,  and,  on  being  invited  to  explain  these  explanations, 
excusing  himself  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  to  official  persons  for  any  trustworthy 
or  intelligible  statement  of  opinion.    What  Mr.  Gladstone 
actually  did  say  has  already  been  interpreted  in  diametri- 
cally opposite  senses  by  his  commentators;  and  perhaps 
the  wisest  commentator  is  he  who  recognizes  and  accepts 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  really  said  nothing  in  any 
way  binding  or  definite.    Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  fall 
back  on  the  proverb.    When  things  are  at  the  worst 
they  are  supposed  to  mend  — a  supposition  which  is  a 
compliment  to  the  good  nature,  if  not  to  the  equity,  of 
Providence.    That  things  are  as  nearly  as  possible  at 'the 
worst  with  Egypt  is  past  denying.    The  very  newspapers, 
which  m  their  leading  articles  tell  us  that  everything  is  at 
the  best  and  for  the  best  in  Khartoum  and  Berber,  print, 
with  laudable  impartiality,  on  the  same  page,  and  with  the 
same  advantages  of  type  and  "  lead,"  statements  from  their 
authorized  Correspondents  in  Egypt  that  "  the  situation  is 
"  truly  desperate."  After  this,  argument,  which  has  long  been 
useless,  becomes  absurd.  No  Government,  unless  it  were  put 
to  the  utmost  straits,  could  consent  to  use  or  to  countenance 
the  lamentable  subterfuges  and  prevarications  which  have 
characterized  the  answers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  present  week ;  and  no  Government 
whatever  its  nominal  majority  in  the  House,  can  long  bear 
up  against  the  damning  consensus  of  testimony  Conser- 
vative and  Liberal,  English  and  foreign,  on  the  spot  and 
away  from  it,  which  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  massed  against  itself  in  this  matter  of  its  monstrous 
Egyptian  regiment.  The  summoning  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
home  is  of  itself  a  confession  of  failure;  and  no  possible 
facing  it  out  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  can  void  tbat  con- 
fession.   Indeed,  the  process  of  facing,  as  has  been  noted  of 
the  elders  in  similar  cases,  simply  makes  things  worse  When 
a  Prime  Minister  of  England  is  driven  to  draw  a  'distinc- 
tion between  being  "  hemmed  in  "  and  being  "  surrounded  " 
and  when  defenders  of  Ministerial  policy  in  the  House  of 
Lords  have  to  plead  that  it  is  too  late  to  take  measures 
which  they  have  been  pressed  to  take  for  months,  the  "ame 
is  over.    It  is  not  over,  no  doubt,  for  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  trusted  to  the  rotten  reed  of  Ministerial 
pledges,  or  for  the  interests  of  England,  which  are  suffering 
and  must  suffer,  from  the  blind  obstinacy  and  the  selfish 
folly  of  a  crew  of  party  politicians.  But  it  is  over  as  regards 
argument  between  intelligent  persons  as  to  the  state  of  the 
facts.    The  rei  are  practically  confilentes  ;  it  only  remains  to 
see  whether  they  can  be  prevented  from  escaping  the  punish- 
ment of  their  guilt. 

As  to  the  actual  situation,  the  description  of  the  Cairo 
Correspondent  quoted  above  may  be  accepted  without  any 


hesitation.    It  is  "  truly  desperate."    One  of  the  best  men 
in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  Hussein  Pasha, 
is  evidently  wavering  in  consequence  of  the  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  Cairo  authorities  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  English 
Government)  to  listen  to  his  appeals  for  succour.  Agents 
of  rebellion  are  at  Berber,  at  Korosko,  probably  at  Assouan. 
The  reported  Shendy  massacre  (which  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  such  small  importance  that  when 
asked  about  the  condition  of  Shendy  he  says  nothing 
of  it  because  his  interrogator  did  not  specially  mention  it; 
shows  the  complete  command  which  the  insurgents  have 
of  the  river.    At  Khartoum  General  Gordon  is  divided 
between  thoughts  of  sending  his  companions,  if  possible, 
across  the  Equator,  and  thoughts  of  enlisting  Turkish  or 
English  mercenaries  or  volunteers  to  do  the  work  which  the 
craven  Government  of  England  will  not,  and  the  helpless 
Government  of  Egypt  may  not,  aflbrd  him  means  to  do. 
The  reckless  waste  of  blood  in  a  corner  of  the  Eastern 
Soudan  has  produced  as  little  effect  as  if  it  had  been 
literally  and  formally  poured  into  the  sand.    It  is  said 
(and  it  is  also  contradicted)  that  as  first-fruits  and  a 
somewhat  cheerful  first-fruits  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's 
absence,  his  locum  tenens  Mr.  Egerton,  Nubar  Pasha, 
and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  have  resolved  on  an  expedition 
to  Berber.    It  will  probably  come  too  late,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  useless  if  it  does  not  include  English  troops,  but  it 
is  at  least  the  resolution  of  men.    There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  taken,  and  carried 
out  with  efficient  troops,  not  merely  a  month  ago,  when 
it  would  have  enforced  and  improved  General  Graham's 
costly  and  now  totally  useless  victories,  not  merely  two 
or  three  months  ago,  when  it  would  have  saved  Sinkat 
and  Tokar  as  well  as  Berber  and  Khartoum,  and  would 
have  made  the  Souakim  expedition  unnecessary,  but  five 
months  ago,  when  it  would  have  saved  all  the  Soudan  that 
was  worth  saving  and  have  prevented  massacre  and  disgrace 
without  end.    Or  rather,  to  speak  more  precisely,  there  was 
one  reason,  the  reason  which  in  a  dozen  different  ways  brings 
mischief  on  England,  and  that  reason  lies  in  the  obstinacy, 
the  selfwill,  the  refusal  to  recognize  facts  and  to  discard  his 
own  crotchets,  which  are  more  and  more  becoming  the  chief 
intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  said,  and  he  says  himselfj  has 
come  to  an  important  resolution  about  Egypt.  No  one 
out  of  the  Cabinet  knows  exactly  what  that  resolution 
is,  and  it  is  only  known  as  a  quasi-certainty  that  the 
time-dishonoured  instrument  of  a  Conference  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  settling  that  limited  portion  of  the  present 
distress  of  Egypt,  which  depends  upon  purely  financial 
difficulties.  From  this  Conference  no  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected; and,  save  by  accident,  none  can  possibly  result. 
Held  in  face  of  the  recent  declarations  of  the  Government 
as  to  their  Egyptian  policy  or  no-policy,  it  can  only  encour- 
age those  Powers  which  have  designs  on  Egypt  to  put  for- 
ward claims  consonant  to  those  designs,  and  those  Powers 
which  have  no  designs  on  Egypt  to  extort  more  or  less 
damnifying  conditions  as  a  price  of  abstaining  from  coun- 
tenancing the  designs  of  others.  No  country  can  come 
bff.°™  a  European  Conference  on  Egyptian  affairs  in  a  more 
pitiful  plight  than  England  comes  in  at  this  moment.  She 
has  had  tor  very  nearly  two  years  the  undisputed  control 
ot  Egyptian  affairs.  There  have  been  unofficial  grumbles 
against  that  control;  but  grumblers  and  silent  folk 
alike  have  abstained  from  the  very  smallest  overt  act 
calculated  to  tie  English  hands.    We  have  not  annexed 
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Egypt,  and  we  have  in  more  than  one  sense  not  protected  it; 
but  we  have  done  acts  than  which  no  annexing  Power  could 
possibly  have  done  more  decisive  acts  as  far  as  sovereignty 
goes,  and  which  no  ordinary  protecting  Power  would  think 
of  doing  at  all.  We  have  occupied  the  country ;  we  have 
turned  its  domestic  administration  topsy-turvy;  we  have 
issued  orders  as  to  its  foreign  policy  and  its  management  of 
its  dependencies ;  we  have  motioned  Prime  Ministers  into 
office  and  out  of  office ;  we  have  sent  military  expeditions 
to  this  part  of  its  territory,  and  extraordinary  Governors- 
General  to  that ;  and  Europe,  if  it  has  not  exactly  adopted 
the  full  Homeric  formula  of  "  praising  us  and  bidding  us  go 
"  on  "  (it  would  have  been  a  very  odd  Europe  if  it  had  done 
the  former),  has  refrained  most  scrupulously  from  inter- 
fering with  us.  Suddenly  we  throw  ourselves  on  Europe 
to  help  us  out  of  the  financial  difficulty  which  is  partly 
of  our  own  direct  creation,  and  which  in  the  lapse  of 
time  since  our  virtual  control  began,  the  men  of  busi- 
ness of  the  first  country  of  business  in  the  world,  with  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  richest  country  in  the  world  at 
their  backs,  ought  to  have  been  able  easily  to  stave  off,  if 
not  to  cure.  Why  should  we  expect  Europe  to  show  us 
indulgence  after  this  confession  of  flagrant  incapacity  1 
How  can  we  expect  that  part  at  least  of  Europe  will  not 
make  the  most  of  the  occasion  so  rashly  given  1  France,  it 
is  certain,  had  no  rights  in  Egypt  other  than  vaguely  pre- 
scriptive, and,  it  is  demonstrable,  has  forfeited  and  terminated 
the  prescription  by  her  refusal  to  share  in  the  suppression 
of  Arabi's  revolt.  We  have  her  resignation  ;  it  is  recorded 
and  recognized,  if  not  in  form,  yet  in  fact,  by  every 
Chancellerie  in  Europe.  Yet,  partly  in  lightness  of  heart, 
partly  from  the  sheer  blundering  of  our  rulers,  we  offer 
her  an  opportunity  of  re-entry,  a  chance  of  getting  the 
resignation  cancelled,  a  certainty  of  being  able  to  make 
some  kind  of  stipulation  where  at  present  she  is  estopped 
by  her  own  act  from  any  claim.  But,  it  is  said,  the 
Conference  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  financial  matters 
and  the  law  of  liquidation.  Chansons  que  tout  celcc ! 
If  England  had  appeared  before  Europe  with  a  clean 
balance-sheet  for  Egypt,  and  a  "  state "  of  the  country 
showing  that  it  was  well  administered,  free  from  domestic 
trouble  and  foreign  enemies,  on  the  way,  at  least,  to  steady 
and  self-acting  government,  she  might,  no  doubt,  have  dealt 
with  Europe  as  one  having  the  cards  in  her  own  hands. 
She  could  have  said,  "  Take  my  terms,  or  I  shall  convert 
"  and  redeem  the  debt  as  I  please,  and  you  may  make  the 
"  most  of  losing  a  good  milch  cow."  But  at  present  Eng- 
land is  simply  begging  Europe  to  come  and  help  her  out 
of  the  result  of  her  own  bad  management,  to  take  part 
of  his  money  responsibilities  off  a  steward  so  incapable 
that  the  estate  under  his  care  has  become  wholly  bankrupt 
and  half-ruined  in  his  hands.  That  is  the  attitude  into 
which  celebrated  men  of  business  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  experienced  diplomatists 
like  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  men  of  weight 
and  sense  and  practice  in  affairs  like  Lord  Hartington 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  have  brought  England  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  of  grace  1884,  two  years  after  fortune 
had  thrown  into  England's  lap  the  greatest  windfall  ever 
known  since  Clive  shook  the  pagoda  tree  into  a  lap  more 
grateful  and  more  capable  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 


THE  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

THE  Lord  Mayor  can  scarcely  hope  to  defeat  the 
Government  on  the  second  reading  of  the  London 
Government  Bill ;  but  he  is  perfectly  right  in  taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  challenging  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  confined  its 
Report  to  a  sweeping  and  all  but  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  Bill.  Although  many  of  its  special  provisions  are  in 
a  high  degree  objectionable,  the  strongest  reasons  for  reject- 
ing it  lie  on  the  surface.  The  scheme  is  politically  dangerous, 
and  it  has  no  tendency  to  promote  municipal  efficiency. 
Since  the  details  of  the  Bill  have  been  published  it  has  ob- 
tained no  additional  support,  nor  has  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
skilful  and  pleasant  speech  conciliated  opposition.  Mr. 
Firth  is  perhaps  not  well  advised  in  continuing  a  chuckle 
over  his  success  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  doctrines  shared  by  himself  with  Mr.  Beal. 
The  silence  of  all  the  other  metropolitan  members,  with 
the  exception  of  his  colleague  who  is  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, ought  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  municipal  re- 


volution is  popular.  No  public  body,  and,  it  might  almost 
be  said,  no  person  interested  in  local  administration,  has 
up  to  the  present  time  expressed  approval  of  the  change. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  who  describes  himself  as  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  League,  represents  a  wholly  poli- 
tical organization,  having  himself  first  taken  part  in  the 
movement  as  secretary  to  a  number  of  Radical  Clubs  or 
parochial  Caucuses.  According  to  his  own  account,  one 
meeting  in  support  of  Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Beal  was 
attended  by  5,000  inhabitants  of  London.  It  would  be 
strange  if  a  much  larger  number  of  Radicals  could  not 
be  found  to  denounce  any  established  institution.  It  is 
not  stated  whether  any  Vestrymen  were  found  to  join 
in  the  agitation,  or  even  any  considerable  ratepayer.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  present ;  and  only  one  Common  Coun- 
cilman shares  the  opinions  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  professes  to 
be  the  official  exponent. 

No  equally  extravagant  project  of  administrative  central- 
ization has  been  hitherto  proposed.  It  is  true  that  the  term 
is  ambiguous,  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  combination  of 
larger  or  smaller  units;  but  municipal  and  parochial  func- 
tions are  ordinarily  entrusted  to  communities  less  vast  than 
great  provinces  or  petty  kingdoms.  The  Common  Council 
is  to  have  exclusive  authority  over  four  or  five  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  district  Councils  are 
expressly  excluded  from  all  independent  share  in  municipal 
administration.  The  Common  Council  has  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  apportion  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  subordinate 
bodies ;  and  it  might,  if  it  thought  fit,  reduce  their  employ- 
ment to  a  sinecure.  No  such  extreme  consequence  of  the 
Bill  is  likely  to  occur  in  practice ;  but  the  central  Govern- 
ment of  the  Metropolis  may  probably  engross  all  powers 
which  could  induce  moderately  ambitious  candidates  to 
offer  themselves  for  seats  in  the  District  Councils.  Pro- 
bably the  Common  Council  itself,  finding  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  functions  impracticable,  may  devolve  the 
management  of  municipal  affairs  on  its  paid  officers ; 
and  indeed  such  an  arrangement  would  perhaps  be  the 
least  mischievous  result  of  the  Bill.  The  comparative  suc- 
cess of  the  great  provincial  Corporations  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  ability  of  their  town  clerks,  their  sur- 
veyors, and  their  other  permanent  officers.  It  would  be  far 
more  difficult  to  provide  a  competent  staff  to  govern  the 
metropolis  in  the  name  of  the  Common  Council ;  but  clever 
solicitors  and  engineers  would  be  in  all  respects  preferable 
to  active  demagogues.  Sir  William  Harcourt  contended 
that  the  municipal  government  of  London  would  not  be 
more  complicated  than  the  administration  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway.  The  Directors  and  their 
officers  have  to  organize  and  govern  a  few  thousand  railway 
servants,  and  to  provide  engineers  and  workmen,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  routine,  keep  the  lines  and  the  rolling- 
stock  in  a  proper  condition.  The  Directors  themselves, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  be  chosen  by  the  shareholders, 
are  really  self-elected,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  hold  office  for  life. 
All  their  officers,  without  exception,  hold  permanent  ap- 
pointments, subject  to  the  condition  of  good  behaviour. 
The  analogy  with  a  Council  chosen  by  household  suffrage 
in  every  third  year  is  remote  and  imperfect. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Oakey  Hall,  formerly  Mayor  of  New 
York,  on  unwieldy  municipalities,  fully  deserves  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  received.  He  records  the  failure  of  an 
attempt  to  amalgamate  the  City  of  New  York  with  the 
great  adjacent  town  of  Brooklyn,  and  he  states  that  in 
Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  several  independent  munici- 
palities conduct  the  local  administration  to  the  public  ad- 
vantage and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hall,  having  been  connected 
for  five-and-twenty  years  with  the  municipal  affairs  of  New 
York,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  justice  of  his  opinion.  At  this  moment 
Brooklyn  is  engaged  in  a  large  measure  of  municipal  re- 
form which  could  scarcely  have  been  attempted  if  the 
city  had  been  united  with  New  York.  The  object  of  the 
movement  and  the  evils  which  it  is  intended  to  correct 
are  not  uninstructive.  The  exercise  of  patronage  by  the 
Aldermen  has  been  so  inefficient  or  corrupt,  that  the  re- 
formers now  propose  to  give  the  Mayor  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  all  paid  municipal  offices.  The  city  of  New 
York  itself  is  the  centre  of  corruption  and  of  all  kinds 
of  maladministration.  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  well  remembers 
the  gigantic  frauds  of  Tweed  and  his  gang,  and  he  has 
known  judges  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  who  were  the 
patrons,  if  not  the  accomplices,  of  thieves.  The  rates  in  New 
York  are  probably  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  in 
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London,  and  the  public  convenience  and  safety  are  scandal- 
ously neglected. 

"When  the  London  Government  Bill  has  passed  the  second 
reading,  the  boast  of  its  supporters  that  it  is  moderately 
and  judiciously  framed  will  be  tested  by  close  examination. 
An  instructive  example  of  the  reckless  policy  of  present  and 
future  change  which  finds  favour  with  the  Government  may 
be  found  in  the  Forty-ninth  Clause  of  the  Bill.  Almost  un- 
limited powers  are  given  to  the  Common  Council  in  con- 
junction with  the  Local  Government  Board  of  altering  in 
vital  points  the  municipal  constitution  which  is  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  established.     The  numbers  of  the 
governing  body  and  the  area  of  the  Municipality  are  but 
provisionally  fixed  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  elaborate  and 
ambitious  measure.   The  Common  Council  is  empowered  by 
the  Forty-ninth  clause  to  frame  a  scheme  for  all  or  any 
of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the  clause.    The  scheme, 
when  framed,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which,  after  complying  with  certain  forms,  may 
approve  the  scheme,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  sanctioned  by 
an  Order  in  Council.    "  The  scheme  shall  thereupon  have 
"  full  effect,  as  if  it  were  enacted  by  Parliament."   In  other 
words,  Parliament  is  to  be  ousted  of  its  legislative  power  over 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  organization  which  it  is 
invited  to  create.     Among  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Common  Council  and  one  or  two  Government  departments 
are  to  legislate  at  their  joint  discretion  are  the  union  and 
alteration  of  municipal  districts  and  wards,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  number  of  Common  Councillors  and  District 
Councillors.    If,  therefore,  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  not 
satisfactory  to  a  Radical  majority  in  the  Council,  acting  in 
concert  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  a  successor  of  the  same 
opinions,  districts  may  be  readjusted  at  their  pleasure,  so 
as  to  secure  the  necessary  majorities  in  all  the  municipal 
districts,  if  only  the  Minister  is  not  opposed  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Privy  Council.  The  Americans,  who  invented 
the  theory,  the  practice,  and  the  name  of  "  gerrymandering," 
have  not  yet  ventured  to  give  it  legislative  sanction. 

Not  only  are  special  facilities  offered  for  internal  jobbery 
in  the  interest  of  political  parties,  but  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  have  with  unparalleled  audacity  provided  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  contumacious  bodies  of  citizens,  and  for  the  addi- 
tion to  the  municipal  area  of  outlying  districts  which  may 
be  recommended  either  by  their  taxable  value  or  perhaps 
by  their  political  conformity.  A  scheme  may  be  framed, 
subject  to  the  same  nominal  and  illusory  conditions,  "  for 
"  including  in  London  any  neighbouring  parish,  sanitary 
"  district,  &c,  and  for  excluding  from  London  any  parish 
"  or  detached  part  of  a  parish  or  place."  The  victims  of 
metropolitan  faction  or  cupidity  may,  if  they  think  it 
worth  while,  petition  the  Privy  Council  against  the  scheme  ; 
but  the  Common  Council  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  have  no  fear  of  being  overruled.  If  Mr.  Firth  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  had  been  charged  with  the  muni- 
cipal organization  of  other  great  cities  at  home  and  abroad, 
they  would,  if  they  were  consistent,  have  combined  all 
adjacent  towns,  or  have  allowed  the  large  and  central 
communities  to  admit  or  exclude  neighbouring  districts  at 
pleasure.  Manchester  and  Salford,  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head, Liverpool  and  Birkenhead;  and  in  America  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  Boston  and  the  suburban  towns, 
would  have  been  deprived  of  their  present  independence  in 
pursuance  of  a  fantastic  love  of  local  centralization.  The 
Corporation,  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Vestries,  and  the 
better  class  of  ratepayers  may  possibly  protest  in  vain 
against  a  wanton  revolution  ;  yet  even  the  most  compact 
of  ..linisterial  majorities  may  perhaps  resent  the  proposed 
devolution  of  the  legislative  powers  of  Parliament. 


befall  a  Heaven-sent  Minister  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
hands  of  the  children  of  darkness,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  there  was  an  earthquake.  Various  persons,  many  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  in  bed  at  half  past  nine,  have 
written  to  the  papers  to  describe^heir  sensations  ;  and  the 
traces  of  the  commotion  are  visible  in  Essex.  Happily  it  was 
on  a  small  scale.  No  considerable  loss  of  life  followed,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  building  in  a  sound  state  has  suffered. 
An  ancient  church  at  Langenhoe  has  been  reduced  to  a  state 
which  leaves  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  restorer ;  and  the  stone 
steeple  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Colchester  has  been 
brought  down,  which  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  a  proof 
that  this  steeple,  which  was  once  before  nearly  brought  down 
by  lightning,  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The  worst  conse- 
quence of  the  disaster  has  been  the  loss  inflicted  on  a  num- 
ber of  poor  people,  who  have  become  very  proper  objects  of 
charitable  assistance,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  will  not 
be  withheld.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  England.  People  whose  years  are  still  com- 
paratively green  can  remember  three  or  four  of  them,  and 
they  have  all  been  so  gentle  that  they  have  produced  no 
effect  beyond  a  little  mild  excitement  and  a  trifle  of  damage 
to  the  handiwork  of  the  jerry  builder.  This  last  has  been 
more  severe;  but,  compared  to  the  awful  convulsions  which 
have  ruined  towns  in  Italy  and  desolated  whole  districts 
round  Sunda  Strait,  it  is  in  all  seriousness  barely  worth 
mentioning. 

Whether  they  happen  on  a  great  scale  or  on  a  small, 
earthquakes  are  things  which  are  beyond  our  control.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  bear  them  with  as  much  courage 


TWO  DISASTERS. 


F  we  are  to  believe  the  irrepressible  scientific  persons 
who  write  letters  to  the  papers,  we  have  to  thank  the 
Island  of  Java  for  another  benefaction.  It  lately  sent  a 
series  of  sunsets— or  so  the  scientific  persons  said— which 
were  made  an  excuse  for  inflicting  insufferable  boredom  on 
a  great  many  innocent  people.  They  were,  it  seems,  all 
be.-uise  of  the  big  earthquake  of  last  year.  Now  that 
tiresome  Dutch  possession  has  sent  us  an  earthquake  into 
the  bargain.  Whether  the  earth  quaked  on  Tuesday 
morning  because  it  had  done  the  same  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  some  months  ago,  or  only  because 
the  soil  of  England  foresaw  the  defeat  which  was  to 


and  as  little  talk  as  possible,  and  set  to  work  to  make  good 
the  damage  they  do.     The  other  misfortune  of  the  week 
is  a  far  more  profitable  subject  of  speculation.    In  the  first 
place,  it  cost  the  lives  of  three  people  under  circumstances 
of  great  horror,  and  that  is  a  much  more  terrible  thing 
than  the  upsetting  of  iron  steeples  and  brick  chimney^ 
stacks,  or  even  of  Norman  church  towers.    In  the  second 
place,  it  could  have  been  prevented  ;  and,  if  people  are 
wise  enough  to  learn  the  proper  lessons  from  it,  they 
may  diminish  the  risks  of  such  things  in  the  future.  The 
disaster  in  the  "Old  Bell"  Tavern  tells,  unhappily,  no 
new  story.     The  people  in  the  house  seem,  as  far  as 
can  be  known,  to  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  a 
fire  certain  at  some  time.    It  is  supposed,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  the  housekeeper  laid  the  fire  for  next  momin°- 
over  a  hearth  covered  with  glowing  ashes  and  in  a  grate  hot 
enough  to  reduce  the  materials  to  the  state  of  tinder.  Then, 
with  the  kitchen  and  the  house  at  large  full  of  inflammable 
matter,  the  household  went  to  bed  over  the  trap  they  had  laid 
for  themselves.    As  every  Report  of  the  Fire  Brigade  shows, 
this  very  action  is  the  cause  of  several  conflagrations  every 
year  in  London ;  and  it  might  seem  that  a  tavern-keeper, 
who  knows  that  his  house  is  full  of  spirits,  would  have  the 
common  prudence  to  see  that  it  was  not  committed  on  his 
premises.    But  no  advice  or  example  will  teach  some  people 
prudence.    When  the  fire  had  once  broken  out,  the  master 
of  the  house  did  his  best  to  save  his  servants.    He  warned 
thetn,  and  it  was  not  his  fault  if  they  delayed  to  take  his 
warning.  The  three  women,  who  knew  that  they  stood  over 
a  furnace,  waited  to  dress ;  and  before  they  were  ready  the 
fire  had  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  house.    It  does  not 
appear  that  anything  which  could  be  done  to  save  them  in 
the  circumstances  was  neglected.    A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  a  ladder  chained  to  a  wall  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  window  at  which  they  stood.     It  is  supposed  that 
this  ladder  might  have  been  of  some  use,  but  as  it  was  only 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  as  the  window-sill  was  twenty  feet 
above  the  nearest  rest,  it  might  as  well  have  been  non- 
existent.   Moreover,  the  window  was  right  over  the  built 
out  kitchen  where  the  fire  began,  and  the  flames  made 
any  approach  to  that  side  impossible.    When  a  thin°-  of 
this  sort  happens,  which  is  five  or  six  times  a  year,  it  is 
always  said  that  it  shows  the  necessity  of  providing  houses 
with  better  means  of  escape  for  the  inhabitants.  °Nobody 
will  deny  that  a  house  cannot  be  too  well  or  too  sen- 
sibly built,  but  when  the  circumstances  come  to  be  inquired 
into  it  is  uniformly  found  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  folly 
of  the  people,  and  not  with  the  structural  defects  of  the 
house.    Houses  after  all  are  meant  to  live  in,  and  not  to 
run  out  of    Besides,  London  already  contains  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  houses  which  could  never,  or  would 
never,  be  fitted  with  special  means  of  escape  from  fire,  and  what 
is  wanted  is  something  which  will  serve  the  dwellers  in  them 
What  that  is  it  requires  no  ghost  to  tell.    It  is  that  they 
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should  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  fire  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  In  the  long  run  nothing  will  avail 
any  human  being  but  his  or  her  own  prudence  and  common 
sense.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  feel  the  sincerest  pity  for  the 
sufferers  by  the  disaster  at  the  "  Old  Bell  "  Tavern,  and  yet 
to  see  that  they  in  all  probability  are  to  blame  for  their  own 
misfortune.  There  is  more  profit  in  realizing  the  whole 
meaning  of  that  than  in  throwing  the  blame  on  the  ladders 
and  the  fire-escape  and  the  staircase. 


THE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

THOSE  who  are  fond  of  somewhat  abstract  political 
speculations  may  be  excused  at  the  present  moment 
for  wondering  whether  it  is  wise  of  a  Government  to 
scheme  for  a  great  Parliamentary  victory  just  before 
Parliament  rises  for  the  holidays.  It  is  certain  that  the 
majority  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  which, 
according  to  Government  advocates,  was  to  crush  all  resist- 
ance and  transform  the  Conservatives  into  a  dispirited  and 
paralysed  mob,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  of 
the  kind.  At  the  only  election  since  the  Ministry  have  not 
indeed  lost  a  seat,  but  have  failed  to  gain  one  by  an 
increased  majority,  in  a  borough  notorious  for  see-sawing 
between  parties.  A  heavy  defeat  has  been  inflicted  on  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  During  the  extra- Parliamentary 
speechifying  of  the  holidays  the  solitary  song  of  triumph  which 
the  Home  Secretary  tried  to  uplift  at  Derby  fell  somehow 
flatly  on  the  ear,  and  the  enemy  raised  a  loud  and  cheerful 
counter-note  in  many  different  places.  In  fact,  nobody  in 
the  political  world  seems  one  penny  the  worse  or  better  for 
that  tremendous  majority;  just  as  no  one  was  converted  to 
a  worse  or  better  opinion  of  the  Government  policy  in 
Egypt  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  furious  onslaught  shortly  before 
the  rising  of  the  House.  Perhaps  that  rising  itself  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result,  and  the  old 
caution  about  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot  may  apply.  Or 
perhaps  (and  a  strictly  impartial  politician  must  give  his 
readers  or  hearers  the  opportunity  of  an  unbiassed  choice) 
the  great  majority  of  the  other  day  has  failed  of  significance 
precisely  because  it  was,  and  was  known  to  be,  insignifi- 
cant ;  because  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its 
be-Caucussed  and  be-Gladstoned  condition  has  ceased,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  nation,  to  represent  anything  like  the 
actual  national  will ;  and  because  the  profound  indifference 
to  the  subject  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  characterizes  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  extends  to  all  manifestations  of  party 
discipline  in  reference  to  that  subject.  If  this  latter  is  the 
case,  it  would  assuredly  not  be  an  occasion  for  unmixed 
rejoicing.  It  might,  indeed,  offer  a  better  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  a  mischievous  and  dishonest  Bill,  but  it  would  show 
that  the  nation  has  an  estimate  of  its  present  representa- 
tives which  may  or  may  not  be  in  itself  a  true  one,  but 
which  certainly  does  not  indicate  that  all  things  are  as  they 
should  be  either  in  Parliament  or  in  people. 

The  amendments  already  proposed  are  wanting  neither 
in  number  nor  in  importance,  though  the  device  by  which 
the  Government  has  limited  the  Bill  to  unusually  few 
and  simple  clauses  necessarily  restricts  them  in  the  first 
respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  every  student  of 
matters  Parliamentary  knows  that  the  apparently  inter- 
minable lists  of  proposals  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"  that  "  to  the  word  "  this,"  and  to  insert  between  the 
word  "  this "  and  the  word  "  that,"  are  more  or  less  de- 
lusive. In  practice  many  are  quietly  dropped,  some  are 
ruled  out  of  order,  others  follow,  undebated  and  unvoted 
upon,  in  the  track  of  those  already  discussed  and  de- 
cided. In  the  case  of  the  Franchise  Bill  there  is  no  fear 
of  there  not  being  plenty  of  matter  for  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee, on  Report,  and  on  the  third  reading,  so  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  those  repeated  divisions  on  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  laid  so  much  stress  in  his  speech  of  Wednesday. 
For  a  prudent  and  practised  man  as  Mr.  Fawcett  is,  that 
speech  was  perhaps  a  not  wholly  wise  one.  Mr.  Fawcett 
enlarges  on  the  importance  of  increased  majorities  in  pre- 
senting to  the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  which  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  like,  and  is  quite  certain  that  if  that  House 
rejects  a  Bill  so  presented,  the  majorities  will  increase 
still  further.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  the  ground  of 
Mr.  Fawcett's  confidence,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  his 
argument  and  by  his  illustration  of  it  taken  from  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  he  has  put,  in  a  not  im- 
probable case,  a  weapon  of  strength  and  sharpness  into  his 
adversaries'  hands.    For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 


ment will  have  to  do  all  they  know  to  maintain  the  majority 
of  which  they  are  so  proud,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  how, 
unless  some  strange  paralysis  comes  upon  the  Opposition, 
they  are  to  increase  it.  The  Conservative  minority  on  that 
occasion  included  but  a  single  Liberal  vote,  and  the  Govern- 
ment majority,  besides  the  untrustworthy  contingent  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  included  many  Liberals  whose  allegiance 
must  have  been  pretty  severely  strained  as  it  was,  and  who 
will  be  put  to  a  still  stronger  test  by  such  amendments  as 
Mr.  Albert  Grey's  and  by  proposals  for  proportional  repre- 
sentation. These  latter  proposals  in  their  turn  will 
estrange  the  Irish  members  if  accepted.  And  it  might 
very  possibly  happen  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  the 
course  which  his  unwise  advisers  urged  on  him,  and  tried 
to  drive  the  Bill  through  the  Tipper  House  by  the 
machinery  of  an  Autumn  Session,  the  majority,  instead  of 
"  reaching  a  hundred  and  fifty,"  might  shrink  to  a  hundred 
or  to  less — a  result  which,  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  showing, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  disastrous  to  the  Ministry  and 
their  party. 

Whatever  amendments  the  Opposition  and  the  Moderate 
Liberals  may  finally  elect  to  fight  seriously  must  turn 
directly  or  indirectly  on  three  points — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
delaying  of  the  effect  of  the  measure  till  redistribution  is 
planned  or  till  a  fresh  Parliament  has  been  elected,  on  the 
exclusion  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
proportional  representation  devices.  Of  the  last-named  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  again  at  present.  With  regar  d  to 
the  other  two,  they  are  not  so  much  independent  as  com- 
plementary. No  Reform  Bill  which  throws  the  franchise 
open  to  the  lowest  of  the  Irish  people  can  be  satisfactory, 
and  no  Reform  Bill  can  be  satisfactory  which  maintains 
the  present  unduly  large  representation  of  Ireland.  The 
difficulty  then  presents  itself  that  the  present  Bill  is 
specially  framed  to  do  both  these  things.  It  can  only 
be  made  tolerable,  therefore,  by  practically  turning  it 
inside  out,  and  converting  it  from  a  pure  Enfranchise- 
ment Bill  into  a  nearly  pure  Redistribution  Bill,  or  else 
by  suspending  its  operation  till  a  period  when  possibly 
better  influences  may  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  No  Government  which  had  faced  the  question 
of  reform  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  as  distin- 
guished from  party  interests  could  have  had  any  difficulty 
in  framing  a  measure  as  acceptable  as  any  measure  disturb- 
ing an  existing  state  of  things  can  be.  The  points  which 
the  framers  of  such  a  measure  would  have  had  before 
them  are  obvious  enough.  They  are  the  positive  reduction 
of  the  representation  of  Ireland,  the  maintenance  of  the 
present,  if  not  a  higher,  electoral  qualification,  and  the- 
redistribution  of  the  proportion  of  members  left  so  as 
to  give  more  wreight  to  the  numbers,  intelligence,  loyalty, 
and  property  of  the  North.  As  regards  Scotland,  they 
are  the  raising  to  a  small  extent  of  the  total  represen- 
tation, and  the  allotment  of  more  members  to  the  large 
towns  and  populous  counties.  As  regards  Wales,  the  re- 
duction of  the  representation  by  free  grouping  of  counties 
and  by  the  transference  of  some  borough  seats.  As  regards 
England,  the  grouping  of  many  small  boroughs,  the  dis- 
franchisement of  a  few,  the  formation  of  numerous  consti- 
tuencies on  the  plan  of  East  Retford  and  the  Rape  of 
Bramber,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  some  large  towns.  A 
measure  directed  to  these  points  would  have  been  a  measure 
consistent  with  precedent,  suited  to  the  wants  (if  there  are 
any  wants)  of  the  country,  capable  of  being  in  similar- 
fashion  remodelled  at  any  future  time — in  short,  a  measure 
of  practical  politics,  which  might  be  opposed  by  those 
who  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  any  reform  at  all,  but 
which  could  not  be  treated  as  a  reckless  bid  for  the 
restoration  of  waning  popularity  by  flooding  the  consti- 
tuencies with  ignorant  voters,  and  facilitating  redistribution 
in  the  interests  of  one  party  merely.  But  no  ingenuity 
of  amendment  short  of  complete  transformation  can  make 
the  one  Bill  into  the  other.  The  postponement  of  the 
effect  of  the  measure,  however,  and  the  exclusion  of 
Ireland,  would  have  the  same  practical  effect,  because  they 
would  necessitate  the  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  again 
in  connexion  with  the  Redistribution  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  which  would  have  to  be  separately  carried  in 
the  next  Parliament.  Even  the  mischievous  extension  of 
household  franchise  to  the  country  districts  might  be  to  a 
great  extent  parried  by  judicious  arrangement  of  those  dis- 
tricts after  the  fashion  above  referred  to.  The  most  con- 
venient points  to  fight,  however,  will  probably  present  them- 
selves more  clearly  as  the  fight  itself  goes  on.  As  the 
measure  stands,  it  is,  as  regards  Ireland,  madness,  and  as 
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regards  England  a  party  trick ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  alteration  in  it,  except  extension  on  its  own  lines, 
which  would  not  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  form,  an  amend- 
ment. 


SHOT,  OF  COURSE. 

THERE  is  little  use  in  protesting  against  popular  prac- 
tices, but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  empty 
pleasure  of  a  grumble.  The  popular  practice  which  at 
present  vexes  some  minds  comes  from  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  natural  man  to  destroy  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  That  is  all.  Among  the  things  which  sensibly  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  life  are  the  enjoyments  derived  from 
nature.  Nothing  can,  unluckily,  be  more  maddening,  to 
the  ordinary  civilized  Englishman,  than  the  pleasures  of 
nature.  Solitude,  unspoiled  loneliness,  trees  and  plants 
growing  in  their  untutored  way,  birds  and  beasts  living 
their  own  lives  in  their  own  fastnesses,  all  these  are 
abomination.  Thus  we  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
country  near  Burnham  Beeches  is  being  polished  into 
a  civic  ideal.  Drives  are  cut,  posts  are  erected,  staring 
white  placards  marked  "  Lord  Mayor's  Drive,"  and  so 
forth,  direct  'Arry  where  he  should  go.  The  place,  it 
appears,  is  being  converted  into  a  semblance  of  Battersea 
Park.  This  reform  may  shock  the  "  remnant "  dear  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  but  is  sure  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  The  change  is  made  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fellows  who  lately  trapped  and  killed  an  otter  on  the 
Thames.  To  see  a  real  live  otter  on  the  Thames  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  excitement  for  oarsmen  of  sense  and  taste. 
They  would  have  felt  that,  after  all,  England  near 
London  was  less  thoroughly  denaturalized  than  they  had 
supposed.  They  would  have  been  happily  reminded  of 
days  when  wild  on  Thames  the  worthy  beaver  swam, 
and  of  all  the  sylvan  past  of  over-cultivated  England. 
But  the  local  sportsmen  soon  "  arrested  that  agency," 
as  Mrs.  Hominy  says.  "  None  of  that  ere  maudlin 
"  sentiment,"  said  they,  and  trapped  the  otter,  and  knocked 
him  on  the  head.  Doubtless  they  felt  as  happy  as  the 
Queensland  planter  will  do  when  he  shoots  the  last  black 
fellow. 

A  still  more  pleasing  example  of  British  taste  and 
humanity  has  just  been  revealed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Standard.  On  April  20  he  wrote  from  Chequers  Court, 
near  Tring,  to  beseech  the  public  to  hold  their  hands  if  they 
met  two  white  storks.  Mr.  Astley,  who  wrote  to  the 
Standard,  had  in  his  possession  a  pair  of  these  beautiful,  and 
in  Germany  sacred,  animals.  Most  of  us  know  the  storks 
which  make  the  quaint  homely  roofs  of  Strasburg  more 
homely  and  more  quaint.  They  are  not  shot  in  Strasburg, 
where  the  Alsatians  show  a  lamentable  lack  of  our  famous 
sporting  instinct.  But  Mr.  Astley's  storks  escaped  from 
his  boundaries.  He  did  not  think  they  meant  to  migrate, 
and  he  had  left  them  full  liberty,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  remain  in  England  to  rear  their  young.  Vain  hope  ! 
Mr.  Astley  thought  that  the  stork  had  a  chance  of  being 
spared.  He  reckoned  without  his  'Arry.  On  the  very  day 
of  writing,  April  20,  Mr.  Astley  was  obliged  to  send 
another  letter  (from  Oxford)  to  the  Standard.  The  second 
epistle  is  worth  giving  in  full ;  what  Mr.  Astley  has  to  say 
is  so  characteristic  of  our  civilization  : — 

Sir,— Since  writing  you  a  letter,  asking  you  to  kindly  publish  it,  about 
a  pair  of  White  Storks,  I  have  heard  that  one  has  been  shot,  and  the  other 
wounded,  so  there  is  now  no  good  in  its  appearing  in  print.  Apologizing 
for  giving  you  this  unnecessary  trouble, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  ASTLEY 

Etonian  Club,  Oxford,  April  20. 

The  fate  of  the  storks  is  only  the  last  example  of  the 
meaningless  desire  of  destruction  which  possesses  unedu- 
cated people,  and  even  people  who  should  know  better. 
What  do  they  mean  to  do  with  the  rare  birds  and  beasts 
which  are  killed  whenever  they  show  themselves  in  Eng- 
land? A  paragraph  in  the  local  journal,  and  perhaps  a 
dirty,  mouldy,  ill-stuffed  wild  swan,  or  white  stork,  or 
eagle  graces  some  dark  corner  of  the  slayer's  house  till 
it  becomes  an  eyesore  and  is  thrust  into  a  lumber-room. 
No  more  pleasure  than  that  is  gained  by  depriving  natu- 
ralists of  a  harmless  pleasure  and  making  the  country 
more  commonplace.  Even  if  rabbits  and  hares  do  not 
go  where  their  friends  fear  that  they  will,  it  is  certain 
that  other  beasts  are  becoming  wofully  rare.  In  a  yearly 
widening  radius  round  London  songbirds  are  trapped, 
strangled,  and  carried  to  town  to  sell  by  a  ne'er-do-well  set 


of  "tradesmen,"  the  birdcatchers.  Even  flowers  are  being 
exterminated.  A  rare  fern  is  a  red  rag  to  the  tourist  in 
the  Lake  country  ;  he  cannot  rest  till  he  has  uprooted  and 
destroyed  it.  Even  primroses  are  being  extirpated,  partly 
to  be  worn  by  omnibus  drivers  on  "  Primrose  day."  The 
primrose  is  not  "a  plant  very  hard  to  catch,"  like  the 
mandrake  as  described  by  Josephus,  nor  can  it  protect  itself 
by  uttering  awful  yells  when  dragged  out  of  the  ground. 
Were  it  not  for  the  game  laws  and  private  ownership, 
England  would  be  deprived  of  wild  flowers,  and  of  every 
animal  less  tame  than  a  costermonger's  donkey. 


FRANCE  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

M FERRY'S  curt  and  peremptory  answer  to  the  re- 
•  presentations  of  the  English  Government  on  the 
transportation  of  French  criminals  to  the  South  Sea  Islands 
closes  the  discussion  for  the  present.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  such  a  negotiation  ought  to  have  been  kept 
as  an  official  secret,  but  the  disclosure  of  the  request  and 
the  refusal  was  probably  a  calculated  indiscretion.  The 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Paris  newspapers  has  probably 
satisfied  the  Minister  of  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
estimated  public  opinion.  His  Government  has  probably 
no  desire  to  provoke  a  serious  quarrel  with  England,  but  it 
has  found  by  repeated  experiments  that  ostentatious  dis- 
regard of  English  susceptibilities  is  always  popular.  The 
fault  is  perhaps  not  wholly  on  one  side,  for  the  tone  in 
which  French  projects  of  colonial  aggrandizement  have 
been  criticized  on  this  side  the  Channel  must  be  the 
more  irritating,  because  it  often  represents  a  well-founded 
judgment.  The  display  of  French  unfriendliness  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  Tonquin,  and  now  in  the  South  Pacific,  takes 
a  more  practical  form.  The  animosity  of  centuries  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  permanently  abated  during  an 
unbroken  peace  of  seventy  years  which  has  from  time  to 
time  ripened  into  an  apparently  cordial  alliance.  In  the 
days  of  Louis-Philippe  and  under  the  Second  Empire 
attacks  on  English  policy  were  for  the  most  part  made  only 
for  purposes  of  domestic  opposition  ;  and  they  were  answered 
by  the  organs  of  the  Government.  The  existing  Republic 
seems  to  have  united  all  parties  in  chronic  antagonism  to 
England.  The  J oumal  des  Bebats  is  almost  as  systematically 
bitter  as  the  Opportunist  and  Radical  journals. 

The  late  abortive  negotiation  was  of  a  delicate  nature, 
because  a  strong  moral  claim  was  not  supported  by  any 
strictly  legal  right.  As  M.  Ferry  says  in  his  note,  with 
more  truth  than  courtesy,  the  disposal  of  French  criminals 
within  French  colonies  is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy  with 
which  no  foreign  Power  is  entitled  to  interfere.  Never- 
theless, the  evil  which  is  apprehended  is  undeniably  serious, 
and  among  States,  as  among  private  persons,  good  neigh- 
bourhood requires  the  performance  of  many  positive  and 
negative  duties  which  are  not  enforced  by  law.  If  the 
criminals  who  are  to  be  sent  to  New  Caledonia  were  after- 
wards strictly  confined  to  French  territory,  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  complaint  of  any  penal  system  which  the  French 
Legislature  might  think  fit  to  adopt.  As  M.  Ferry  well 
knows,  the  Australian  colonists  object  to  nothing  in  French 
domestic  or  colonial  policy  until  it  directly  affects  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  English 
Government  may  well  be  excused  for  making  diplomatic 
representations  when  it  has  itself  yielded  to  precisely  similar 
demands  on  the  part  of  its  own  dependencies.  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  were  in  the  first  instance  told,  after  the 
manner  of  M.  Ferry,  that,  as  long  as  West  Australia  was 
willing  to  receive  transported  convicts,  the  other  settle- 
ments had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  relations  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  one  of  its  colonies.  They 
replied  that,  although  such  adventures  would  be  rare,  if  not 
impossible,  fugitives  might  conceivably  find  their  way  by 
sea  or  land  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Their  real  objection, 
though  it  might  be  called  sentimental,  was  still  more 
earnest  and  unanswerable.  They  knew  that  Australia  was 
commonly  regarded  by  the  world  as  a  geographical  unit ; 
and  that  the  reproach  of  being  a  depository  of  crime  would 
not  be  removed  as  long  as  convicts  were  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  continent  or  of  the  adjacent  islands.  If  their  remon- 
strances had  not  ultimately  prevailed,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Colonies  would  have  seceded  from  the  Empire.  They 
have  no  similar  menace  to  address  to  France,  but  they  will 
not  submit  tamely  to  a  grievous  wrong. 

The  colonists  may,  perhaps,  as  occurs  in  most  contro* 
versies,  have  injured  their  cause  by  exaggeration  of  their 
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just  demands.  They  had  been  warned  by  friendly  advisers, 
and  they  are  now  reminded  by  angry  French  journalists, 
that  some  of  them  proposed  virtually  to  establish  a 
new  Monroe  doctrine  in  a  region  extending  over  fifty 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole. 
Heither  the  Imperial  Government  nor  any  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Colonics  has  preferred  so  extreme  a 
claim.  The  French  were  asked,  not  to  abstain  from  hoist, 
ing  their  flag  on  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  but  to 
renounce  the  project  of  deluging  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
with  rapine,  violence,  and  all  the  chai'acteristics  of  that 
worst  barbarism  which  belongs  to  the  dregs  of  civilization. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  allowable,  to 
protest  against  genuine  French  colonization  iu  a  part  of 
the  world  which  will  inevitably  become  English,  or  rather 
Australian.  Convict  settlements  and  military  posts  may  be 
established  and  defended ;  but  there  will  be  little  French 
emigration.  In  more  promising  colonies,  such  as  Cochin 
China,  the  proportion  of  civil  and  military  functionaries  to 
resident  traders  resembles  the  following  of  the  Highland 
chieftain  who  marched  with  four-and-twenty  men  and  five- 
and-thirty  pipers.  The  original  Monroe  doctrine,  which 
was  propounded  when  the  United  States  were  not  much 
more  populous  than  Australia  at  the  present  day,  has 
constantly  expanded  as  the  power  of  the  Union  has  in- 
creased, and  it  is  now  virtually  operative  from  the  Canadian 
frontier  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Monhoe  doctrines  and 
similar  claims  depend  not  on  international  law,  but  on  mate- 
rial strength.  The  American  Government  had  no  legal 
right  to  interfere  with  the  form  of  government  which 
Napoleon  III.  had  established  in  Mexico ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
victors  in  the  Civil  War  were  at  liberty  to  attend  to  matters 
of  external  policy,  the  mere  intimation  of  American  disap- 
proval caused  the  retirement  of  the  French  troops  and  the 
fall  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Australia,  though  far  less 
powerful  than  the  United  States,  is  also  more  inaccessible 
to  a  European  force,  and  with  its  present  and  future  terri- 
torial adjuncts,  the  inhabitants  may  hereafter  be  not  less 
able  and  willing  to  exclude  unwelcome  neighbours. 

If  the  French  Government  persists  in  ex"ercising  their  re- 
sponsible powers  which  are  asserted  in  M.  Ferry's  Note, 
the  Australian  Colonies  may  reasonably  expect  the  sanction 
of  the  Crown  to  the  measures  of  precaution  which  they  may 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  Tiie  proposed  annexation  of 
New  Guinea,  or  of  the  part  of  the  island  which  borders  on 
Torres  Straits,  will  become  indispensable.  It  would  be 
intolerable  that  foreign  desperadoes  should  establish  them- 
selves, either  under  the  French  flag  or  as  independent  adven- 
turers, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  of  Queensland. 
The  local  Government  was  too  hasty  in  taking  ostensible 
possession  of  the  territory  without  Imperial  authority ;  but 
all  the  other  colonies  have  since  approved  of  the  same 
policy,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  though  it  has  hitherto  with- 
held its  assent,  has  intimated  only  a  provisional  objection  to 
the  scheme.  Lord  Derby's  suggestion  of  some  kind  of 
federal  organization  as  a  condition  precedent  of  the  extension 
of  colonial  dominion,  produced  an  immediate  practical  result. 
At  the  Conference  held  during  the  autumn  at  Sydney,  both 
the  Continental  and  the  insular  Governments  were  repre- 
sented for  the  most  part  by  their  respective  Prime  Ministers. 
The  scheme  of  qualified  federation  which  was  framed  by  the 
delegates  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures,  and 
consequently  it  has  not  been  formally  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  Crown  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Colonies  will  agree  to  some  arrangement  of  the 
kind.  The  Imperial  Government  is  almost  pledged  to 
give  favourable  consideration  to  the  project,  and  also  to  ap- 
prove of  the  annexation  or  protectorate  which  will  be  the 
first  demand  of  the  federated  or  allied  Colonies.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  intended  union,  the  several  Governments 
will  probably  proceed  without  delay  to  make  legislative 
provision  against  the  apprehended  risk  of  criminal  immi- 
gration. M.  Ferry  cannot  in  common  consistency  object 
to  their  absolute  control  of  their  own  domestic  legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  perseverance  in  an  unfriendly  policy 
may  pi*oduce  results  which  are  certainly  not  contemplated 
by  anti-English  politicians.  The  consolidation  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  would  be  an  almost  certain  consequence  of  a 
common  fear  of  foreign  encroachment.  The  North- American 
provinces  remained  loyal  as  long  as  France  and  England  con- 
tended for  supremacy  on  the  Northern  Continent.  They 
rebelled  within  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of  1763  had 
confirmed  the  expulsion  of  French  authority  from  Canada. 
There  is  happily  no   reason  to  apprehend   any  quarrel 


which  would  alienate  the  Australian  Colonies  from  their 
allegiance;  but  such  a  misfortune  would  be  impossible 
if  they  required  the  aid  of  England  to  defend  them 
against  French  aggression.  If  M.  Ferry  or  his  suc- 
cessors wish  to  try  the  experiment  of  colonization  in  the 
South  Pacific  islands,  they  will  best  get  rid  of  an  obvious 
impediment  by  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  their 
predecessors  in  the  enterprise  and  their  future  neighbours. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  done  their  utmost  to 
alarm  and  irritate  the  great  and  growing  communities 
which  occupy  the  Australian  continent  and  the  islands. 
The  evil  and  risk  of  hostile  relations  are  not  compensated  by 
any  prospect  of  political  or  social  advantage.  Transporta- 
tion is  the  worst  of  all  methods  of  disposing  of  criminals, 
except  when,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Australian  coloniza- 
tion, they  can  be  absorbed  into  a  free  population.  The 
failure  of  the  penal  system  in  New  Caledonia  is  notorious ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  French  Legislature 
would  deliberately  contemplate  the  alternative  of  allowing 
convicts  to  disperse  themselves  as  freebooting  adventurers 
over  the  neighbouring  regions.  The  infliction  of  a  rebuff 
on  Lord  Lyons  and  Lord  Granville  may  perhaps  satisfy 
French  patriotism  without  the  practical  execution  of  un- 
justifiable threats. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

/"AUTt  readers  will  remember  that  last  summer  the  pro- 
\J  posal  was  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Vicar  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  to  unearth  the  remains  of  Shakspeare 
which  lie  in  the  parish  church  of  that  town.  No  motive 
could  be  assigned  for  what  was  generally  felt  to  be  a 
desecration  except  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  public  protests 
against  the  proposed  disinterment  were  energetically  made 
in  many  quarters.  The  Vicar,  strange  to  say,  defended  the 
proposal,  and  the  Town  Council,  with  laudable  good  sense, 
as  vigorously  denounced  it.  Eventually  it  was  abandoned, 
and  what,  as  was  commonly  thought,  would  have  proved  a 
public  scandal  was  thus  averted.  It  is,  indeed,  but  seemly 
that  a  spot  which  not  only  all  England,  but  the  whole 
cultivated  world,  looks  on  with  an  especial  piety  should  not 
be  lightly  or  needlessly  played  tricks  with.  Mankind  has, 
fortunately,  not  yet  outgrown  the  instincts  which  lead  it  to 
guard  with  reverence  and  jealousy  the  graves  of  the  poets 
and  teachers  to  whom  it  owes  much  of  its  purest  hap- 
piness; nor,  so  long  as  the  writers  themselves  and  their 
works  are  held  in  honour,  is  this  ever  likely  to  be  the 
case.  But  it  seems  that  the  meddlesome  spirit  which 
prompted  the  unearthing  of  Shakspeare's  bones  is  by 
no  means  extinct.  In  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last  Dr. 
Jus  .  b  and,  a  Vice-President  of  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
writes  to  say  that  a  proposal  has  been  now  made,  and 
is  not  unlikely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  to  enlarge  the 
old  parish  church  at  Stratford.  The  ground  on  which, 
according  to  the  correspondent,  the  "  restoration "  or 
enlargement  is  called  for  is  in  order  that  the  religious 
services  may  "  s'y  developper  avec  magnificence."  We  are 
far  from  wishing  hastily  to  prejudge  a  question  on  which  it 
is  possible  that  the  public  may  hear  a  good  deal  said  on 
both  sides  ;  but  the  levity  with  which  it  was  last  year  pro- 
posed to  tamper  with  the  remains  of  our  greatest  poet  does 
not  at  first  sight  predispose  one  to  look  with  much  favour 
at  a  proposal  emanating  from  the  same  quarter  to  rebuild 
the  church  in  which  they  lie. 

It  is  not  pretended,  taking  the  facts  as  M.  Jusserand 
states  them,  that  the  church  is  in  any  such  state  of  dilapi- 
dation as  to  make  extensive  changes  or  repairs  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  except  for  some  vegetation  which  has  accumulated 
on  the  roof,  and  which  can  be  easily  removed,  all  seems  to 
be  in  good  order.  We  are  ourselves  far  from  joining  in 
the  indiscriminate  cry  against  all  restorations  which  from 
time  to  time  finds  vent  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 
Restorations  are  often  necessary,  even  though  much  that 
is  beautiful  or  picturesque  is  lost  in  the  process.  Old 
associations  count  for  much ;  but  in  cases  of  clear  neces- 
sity or  evident  expediency  they  must  be  sacrificed.  The 
point  is  whether,  in  the  present  case,  such  necessity 
or  expediency  can  be  said  to  exist.  So  far  as  the 
information  laid  before  the  public  goes,  there  appears 
to  be  none  whatever.  The  church,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  unity 
and  harmony  of  design  which  structural  changes  would 
probably  ruin.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  church  is 
falling  to  pieces,  though,  even  if  that  should  ever  be  the 
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case,  the  wisest  plan  would  certainly  be  to  reconstruct  it  on 
the  old  lines.    It  is  at  all  times  risky,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  architects,  to  alter  the  proportions  of  a 
building  when  they  are  already  satisfactory.    In  all  such 
cases  to  leave  well  alone  is  the  best  course.    In  the  attempt 
to  make  a  good  building  better  the  chances  are  not  small 
that  it  will  be  spoiled.    The  pleasing  impression  of  the 
parish  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon  does  not  lie  in  any 
decorative  details,  but  in  the  harmonious  effect  of  the 
whole;  and  such  effects,  as  everybody  knows,  are  easily 
marred  by  even  slight  changes  of  structure.   Among  other 
alterations,  it  is  proposed,  according  to  Dr.  Jusserand,  to 
enlarge  the  nave.    It  is  obvious  that  this  will  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  building,  though  in  what  way  it  will 
enable  the  Vicar  to  perform  the  service  with  more  "  magnifi- 
cence   we  are  quite  unable  to  imagine.    It  seems  plain 
enough  that  a  religious  service  can  admit  of  any  reasonable 
amount  of  magnificence  without  expanding  the  nave  of  a 
church  to  an  abnormal  width.    What  sort  of  service  does 
the  Vicar  want  to  establish?    Does  he  wish  the  choristers 
to  walk  sis  or  eight  abreast  down  the  central  aisle  «  And 
are  the  people  of  Stratford  so  enamoured  of  magnificent  ser- 
vices that  they  are  willing,  for  the  sake  of  them,  to  sacrifice 
as  they  would  almost  certainly  have  to  sacrifice,  the  beauty 
of  their  historic  church?    We  greatly  doubt  it.    Next  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  building  in 
these  islands  that  has  greater  claims  to  reverent  treatment 
than  the  church  at  Stratford.    Last  year,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  disinter  the  body  of  Shakspeare,  the  public  feeling 
of  the  town  pronounced  strongly  against  the  proposal.    Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  this  will  again  be  the  case  on  this 
occasion  ?    We  grant  that  the  proposed  outrage  was  greater 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     But  to  have  frus- 
trated a  greater  act  of  Vandalism  is  no  reason  for  not  hin- 
dering a  smaller.    As  Dr.  Jusserand  remarks  :— «  II  est 
ti  &   peine  besom   de   rappeler   ce   que   tout   le  monde 
sait— que  1  edifice,  outre  sa  valeur  comme  souvenir,  a  une 
reel  e  importance  artistique.    C'est  un  tres-bon  specimen 
t  d  eglise  de  petite  ville  aux  XIV™  et  XV™  siecles  ■  or 
on  a  deja  detruit  ou  restaure  un  si  grand  nombre  de  ces 
<{  eghses  que  sans  doute  on  devrait  traiter  avec  plus  de 
respect  les  survivantes."    We  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  people  of  Stratford  will  suffer  their  church  to  be  trans- 
formed without  a  protest,  or  that,  in  face  of  their  protest, 
the  work  would  be  undertaken  at  all. 

There  may  be  other  country  churches  of  about  the  same 
date  as  that  of  Stratford-on-Avon  which  have  been  im- 
proved, and  not  injured  by  restoration.  Where  the  building 
itself  is  dilapidated  or  is  tending  towards  dilapidation,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  restore  it.  Restoration 
of  the  interior,  too,  may  often  mean  the  removal  of  hideous 
pews  or  organs  foreign  to  the  whole  character  of  the  edifice 
and  the  substitution  of  something  more  in  keeping  with  it. 
But  to  alter  the  structure  of  a  building  of  great  architectural 
merit  and  consecrated  by  memories  dear  to  every  Englishman 
merely  to  a  low  a  more  ornate  service  to  be  "performed  in 
it,  can  hardly  proceed  from  any  other  motive  than  the  mere 

EL?*  rest0rati°n  on  its  ow°  account.  It  is  against 
tins  that  persons  of  taste  and  judgment  will  protest.  If 

i>  ;iwiSE-RANDS  'FT*  is  *******  (and  vve  have  nofc  ^en 
it  called  in  question),  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 

f4£t  wht  erlyilrjllStifiable-  B  18  an  act  of  ™da1^ 
against  which  pub  ic  opinion  m  Stratford  and  throughout 

the  country  should  protest,  and  which  it  can  and  on-fit  to 

S  bu2ribIe-  •  but  the  8t™*«ral  -akness  5 

we  have  J-TV^7  5"*  f!  ^ '  and  6Ven  then>  as 
preserved     V  ^   ?ld    Pr0POT^s   should  be 

umber    f  ^  °hUrCh  bef>0me  t0°  Sma11 

woul  Te       f  ,7^"PPer«    the   proper  course  to  take 

old  Tlt  v  u  aT1neW  cWh  arid  "ot  t0  enlarge  the 
old.  The  Vicar  should  recollect  that,  besides  the  relation  in 
which  he  stands  to  his  parish,  he  is  also,  in  a  p   ult  Sense 

of  Si°rthratir  Jhathe  58  -t  sufliently  aware 
of  th!,  fact  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  last 
year  consented  to,  and  publicly  defended,  a  Pro>  t  which 
would  have  served  no  useful  purpose  of  any  kind  ami 
which  was  m  the  highest  decree  olnsive  to' the  feehWof 
the  great  mass  of  Englishmen.  The  strong  e.pre  on  o 
opinion  which  that  proposal  called  forth  hacf  thfresu  t  "hat 
it  was  abandoned;  and  we  trust  that  a  similar  expressionof 
opinion  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  attended  by  an 
equally  satisfactory  result.  attended  by  an 


THE  CATTLE  BILL. 
INISTERS  have  put  their  fortune  to  the  test  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cattle  Bill;  and,  as  was  generally  fore- 
seen, the  result  has  been  to  set  them  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tion  for  the  fourth  time  or  so  in  the  course  of  their  present 
official  career.    The  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  sung 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  failed  them  at  the  pinch,  the 
Flowers  of  the  Forest  were  a'wede  away  on  Tuesday/and 
it  is  now  proved  to  demonstration  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  precisely  of  the  same  mind  as  it  was  when  Mr 
Chaplin  s  motion  was  carried  last  Session.    In  a  somewhat 
different  way  the  history  of  Lord  Carlingford's  Bill  will 
serve  as  a  pendant  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
measure.  They  have  both  shown  how  ill  the  Ministry  can 
manage.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  made  his 
bungles  all  out  of  his  own  head  while  the  Cattle  Bill  has 
been  forced  on  the  Ministry,  but  both  have  been  as  badly 
conducted  as  need  be.    After  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  hope  that  the 
whole  matter  would  be  forgotten,  the  Ministry  was  com- 
pelled to  do  something  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session.  It 
framed  a  Bill  which  was  to  do  just  as  little  as  possible,  and 
when  the  House  of  Lords  put  the  important  word  «  not "  in 
its  right  place  in  the  first  clause,  Mr.  Dodson  was  allowed 
or  directed  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  set  it  down  four 
lines  again.    Meanwhile,  there  was  much  running  to  and 
fro  to  get  up  an  agitation.    The  agitation  would  not  come 
and  the  Lower  House  remained  of  the  same  opinion  as  before! 
At  the  end  of  all  their  wriggling  between  the  wish  to 
do  nothing,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  if  they  took 
that  course,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  contrived  to 
bring  the  worst  upon  themselves  by  irritating  some  of  their 
supporters  without  disarming  their  opponents,  or  hood- 
winking the  more  independent  part  of  their  followers.  ' 

The  economic  arguments  for  or  against  the  Bill  have 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  it  had  become  useless  to 
repeat  them,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  repe- 
titions are  more  and  more  becoming  the  substance  of  every 
debate     On  Tuesday  night  the  question  was  openly  argued 
as  what  it  is,  one  of  confidence.    The  Bill  as  amended  in  the 
House  of  Lords  would  make  it  incumbent  on  the  Privy 
Council  to  obtain  undoubted  evidence  that  foot-and-mouth 
disease  did  not  exist  in  any  country  before  they  permitted 
the  importation  of  its  cattle  into  Great  Britain.    As  Lord 
Carlingford  drafted  the  Bill  the  Privy  Council  might  admit 
cattle  from  any  country  as  long  as  they  were  not  sure  that  the 
disease  did  exist.    It  is  to  this  form  that  Mr.  Dodson  asked 
the  House  of  Commons  to  restore  the  Bill.    This  is  not,  as 
Ministers  very  well  know,  a  mere   distinction  between 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  as  some  very  superior  persons 
have  discovered.    It  is  much  more  like' the  difference  be! 
tween    -you  may"  and  "you  must";   which,  as  everv 
fourth-form  boy  knows,  if  he  knows  nothing  else,  are  quite 
separate  things     Still,  if  the  House  of  Commons  hi?  full 
confidence  m  the  Privy  Council,  it  would  not  be  very  parti- 
cular as  to  whether  the  «  not "  was  in  the  thirteenth^  he 
seventeenth  line  of  the  first  clause.    But  that  confidence  is 
exactly  what  the  majority  of  both  Houses  do  not  feel 
They  do  not  trust  the  Privy  Council,  and  therefore  they 
insist  on  tying  it  down  to  a  well-marked  duty.    When  Mr 
Dodson  got  up  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the 
Lords  amendments   on  the  ground  that  they  limited  the 
discretion  of  the  Privy  Council  with  unpleasant  severity,  he 
was  m  fact  advancing  the  very  worst  argument  he  could 
have  chosen.  His  mistake  was  promptly  pointed  out  to  him 
by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  he  must  have  begun  to  realise  its 
magnitude  when  Mr.  J.  Howard,  who°had  thought  the 
difference  of  little  importance,  declared  that  he  meant  to 
vote  against  the  Ministry,  because  it  showed  such  a  w| 
suspicious  longing  to  have  its  hands  free.    The  fact  that 
a  few  Conservative  members  voted  for  them  can  have 
been  a  very  poor  consolation  for  Ministers,  for  it  only 
served  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  the  defection  in  thel 
own   ranks.     It  might  be  a  hopeful  sign  if  they  had 
time  before  them.    Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  he 
other   Conservatives   who   voted  in   the  minority  have 
their  reasons  for  not  risking  their  popularity  wfth  the 
workmen  in  the  towns.     Their  support  perhaps  shows 
that,  under  favourable  circumstances;  the  Ion-  wished  for 
agitation  m.ght  be  set  going;  but  'it  cannot  be  waited 
for  now  and  even  if  it  came  it  might  prove  extmi  elv 
awkward.    The  Ministry  was  set  nn  t     j  e*t,eme,y 
between  the  devil  and  Z         sea.  to^^S™"* 
very  warm  after  the  debate  i/his  anxiety  l^?i%7e 
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was  not  disregarding  the  majority  when  he  decided  to  wait 
and  cast  about  for  a  compromise ;  but  to  anybody  less 
gifted  with  the  power  of  making  subtle  distinctions  the 
fact  appears  obvious.  Parliament  has  now  said  clearly 
enough  in  two  successive  Sessions  what  it  wants,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  has  to  choose  whether  to  yield 
or  not.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  form  of  the  com- 
promise offered,  it  can  only  be  one  of  two  things.  Either 
it  will  be  a  surrender,  which  will  be  the  wiser  course,  or 
it  will  bo  another  attempt  to  shirk  complying  with  the 
wish  of  the  majority  of  the  House.  In  the  former  case  the 
majority  may  be  trusted  to  be  satisfied  with  having  ob- 
tained the  essential  in  any  disguise,  in  the  latter  the 
Ministry  will  have  turned  a  temporary  check  into  a  defeat 
which  will  have  enduring  consequences.  Considering  their 
astonishing  management  of  the  matter  all  along,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  they  may  choose  the  least  wise  of  the  two 
methods  of  managing  it  now. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  WILL  BE  SPOKE. 

WHEN"  the  enterprising  Fonseca  published  his  cele- 
brated Anglo-Portuguese  Grammar,  he  intended  to 
confer  a  real  benefit  on  studious  youth,  at  whom  he  dedi- 
cated her.  Genius  does  not  know  its  own  ample  powers. 
The  distinguished  Portuguese  was  really  achieving  immor- 
tality, and  his  grammatical  examples  were  full  of  burning 
words  more  deathless  than  those  which  the  poet  is  pri- 
vileged to  utter.  In  England  people  who  knew  not 
the  intelligent  Baboo  thought,  of  course,  that  no  one 
would  ever  write  seriously  in  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
style.  But  the  native  press  of  India,  the  press  which 
speaks  of  "  unveiling  Sir  George  Campbell's  cui  bono 
"  in  all  its  naked  hideousness,"  proves  that  many 
thousands  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  do  actually  speak 
"  English  as  she  is  spoke."  From  Mauritius,  too,  from  a 
Mauritian  newspaper,  we  cull  some  flowers  (of  speech) 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  blush  unseen.  Who  knows 
but  that,  as  our  race  expands  itself  through  the  Soudan, 
Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  other  fields  over  whose  walls  we 
are  looking,  English,  as  she  is  spoke  by  the  educated 
aboriginal  tribes,  may  not  become  the  language  of  the 
future?  The  speech  of  Milton,  of  Gray,  and  of  Byron 
(to  whom  an  American  critic  greatly  prefers  Emerson)  may 
become  the  speech  of  Fonseca.  This  new  tongue,  with  such 
a  future  before  it,  deserves  the  gravest  attention.  For- 
tunately the  latest  example,  that  from  Mauritius,  includes 
both  poetry  and  prose.  As  Emerson  is  to  Milton,  and 
his  speech  to  Milton's,  so  is  "  M.  M."  (the  writer  of  the 
following  verses)  to  Emerson,  and  Fonsecan  to  American. 

The  Mauritian  poet  M.  M.  (who,  of  course,  is  not  Mr. 
Max  Muller,  though  a  very  original  linguist)  starts 
quietly  enough  with  a  mere  letter  to  the  Editor  : — 

Dear  Mr.  Editor  [he  says], — Previous  to  dropping  my  pen  on  this 
paper,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  paramount  importance  to 
occasionally  look  back  on  the  past,  and  give  an  accouut  of  the  profits  and 
losses  sustained  in  our  constant  undertakings.  The  question  relative  to 
the  preservation  of  our  health  ought  to  be,  I  believe,  a  primary  derivation 
in  our  incoherent  minds. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  Late 
English  thus  revealed.  New  English,  or  Fonsecan,  is 
obviously  based  on  newspaper  English.  "  A  work  of  para- 
"  mount  importance  "  is  one  of  the  cliches  that  the  writer 
of  political  "  leaders  "  can  seldom  deny  himself.  "  Primary 
"  derivation "  again  seems  to  be  derived  from  popular 
science.  Flaubert  would  have  revelled  in  it,  Flaubert  who 
said,  wittily  and  wisely,  that  "  we  live  in  a  time  when  art 
"  is  expected  to  be  moral,  vice  to  be  decent,  metaphysics  to 
"  be  intelligible,  and  science  to  be  popular."  The  Mauritian 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  value  of  health.  "  We,  the 
"  thinking  communities  of  this  island,  must,  we  allow 
"  the  term,  consider  health,  through  thick  and  thin, 
"  sine  qua  non  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colony."  He 
has  got  "  thinking  communities  "  from  the  Spectator,  which 
thus  "  moulds  the  whisper  "  of  peoples  still  to  be.  The 
"  New  Writer  "  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  seen  a  woman 
bathing  where  no  such  woman  should  be,  and,  "  finding 
"  no  one  at  hand  to  put  a  dead-lock  to  this  abominable 
"  practice,  I  at  once  sent  a  boy  "  (the  New  Writer  seems  to 
be  a  schoolmaster)  "  to  apprize  her  of  her  delinquency." 
Here  a  bit  of  eighteenth-century  English  appears,  acquired, 
doubtless,  in  the  New  Writer's  study  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Thus 
wc  have  newspaper  English,  popular  scientific  English,  and 
the  English  of  the  books  in  which  our  native  friends  are 
educated,  all  blending  in  Fonsecan.    After  some  practical 


remarks,  our  friend  drops  into  poetry ;  and  here,  we  think, 
is  the  most  instructive  part  of  his  toil.  What  question  is 
more  interesting  than  the  English  poetry  of  the  future  1 
The  well  of  pure  Fonsecan  undefiled  bubbles  up  and  sings, 
KaTa(36//Levov  /ceAapu^ei,  in  the  following  fashion : — • 
HEALTH. 

Health,  a  spring  of  good  virtue, 
Prolongs  the  lives  of  mankind  ; 
When  every  thoughts  we  eschew 
Off  the  often  troubled  mind. 

Cure  it  cannot  the  victim, 
Though  he  shall  moan  for  the  pain, 
Unless  the  mankind  to  trim 
Be  in  its  dotal  domain. 

Can  we  not  say,  sir,  to  them, 
Who  are  sitting  on  the  J5oard, 
To  give  a  glance  on  the  main, 
Of  the  question  we  now  hoard  ? 

Yes.    Let  them  judge  the  complaint 
And  send  their  men  to  put  stop 
To  this  delinquency  unfaint 
Of  which  here  we  are  a  crop. 

In  this  lay  we  recognize  the  practical  purpose  of  the 
educated  native,  conveyed  in  something  of  the  obscurity 
admired  in  Mr.  Browning,  and  with  that  wavering 
balanced  hesitation  between  anapaestic  and  iambic  verse 
which  so  pathetically  marks  some  recent  verse  of  "  art  that 
"  is  moral."  Such,  doubtless,  will  be  the  English  poetry  of 
the  future ;  such  the  songs  of  the  dark  races  blended  beneath 
the  Anglo-Saxon  sceptre. 


PROCURATORS  FISCAL. 

ON  Monday  night  Dr.  Cameron  did  his  best,  with  the 
help  of  Sir  G.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Macfarlane,  to 
destroy  one  of  our  few  remaining  illusions.  He  attacked 
the  Procurator  Fiscal.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  and 
even  reconciled  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Public  Prosecutor 
south  of  the  Tweed,  but  it  had  been  an  article  of  faith  that 
in  Scotland  he  was  above  reproach.  Dr.  Cameron  is  of 
another  opinion.  He  finds  that  there  is  much  in  the  posi- 
tion and  methods  of  proceeding  of  the  Procurator  which 
requires  amendment ;  and  thirty-five  members  of  the  House 
voted  that  Dr.  Cameron  was  right.  Not  that  the  member 
for  Glasgow  appeared  in  his  favourite  character  of  root-and- 
branch  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressed  a  sound  Scotch 
admiration  for  the  institution,  and  confined  himself  to  com- 
plaining of  the  position  of  the  officials  who  have  to  work  it. 
In  one  respect  Dr.  Cameron  may  feel  sure  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  Conservative  lawyers.  He  insisted  that 
the  Procurators  Fiscal  are  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  paid, 
and  the  reform  he  asks  for  is  an  increase  of  salary.  There 
is  certainly  no  actual  or  possible  Fiscal  in  Scotland  who 
is  not  prepared  to  approve  of  Dr.  Cameron's  argument 
so  far.  When  it  comes  to  accepting  all  his  deductions  the 
support  will  be  less  hearty,  for,  when  stripped  of  the  polite 
formulas  which  Dr.  Cameron  felt  constrained  to  use,  his 
statement  amounted  to  this,  that  the  Procurators  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  a  dependent  position,  and  cannot  be  trusted 
to  do  their  duty  honestly.  Out  of  the  whole  body  only 
eight  can  confine  themselves  to  their  official  duties.  The 
remaining  forty-four  are  compelled  to  act  as  solicitors,  or  to 
take  to  other  business.  In  some  cases  the  other  business 
(and  here  we  get  to  the  source  and  origin  of  the  evil)  is  that 
of  factor  or  estate  agent  to  a  landlord.  Now  in  Dr. 
Cameron's  opinion,  and  still  more  in  Mr.  Macfarlane's,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  is  also  a  solicitor 
or  factor,  can  discharge  his  public  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
fashion.  They  were  botb  prepared  to  assert  that  there  is  great 
discontent  on  the  subject  in  Scotland,  and  to  ask  for  the 
outlay  of  a  little  money  to  put  things  right.  There  is  so 
much  plausibility  in  the  contention  that  a  public  official 
should  confine  himself  to  his  office,  that  the  support 
given  to  the  motion  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  Advocate- 
General  himself,  although  he  opposed  the  member  for 
Glasgow,  did  not  deny  that  what  he  asked  for  was  reason- 
able. He  only  objected  to  the  expense,  and  insisted  that 
the  present  system  works  fairly  well.  He  also  made  much 
of  the  very  sound  and  very  Scotch  argument  that  the  more 
a  man  has  to  do  the  more  he  does.  If  you  wish,  said  the 
Advocate-General,  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  man,  keep  his 
nose  to  the  grindstone.  A  Procurator  Fiscal  who  has 
only  his  office  to  attend  to  may  have  intervals  of  leisure, 
and  so  get  lazy ;  whereas,  if  he  is  always  at  work  for  him- 
self, he  is  kept  in  training,  and  his  faculties  are  always 
sharp.    On  these  excellent  moral  grounds,  and  also  because 
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reform  means  an  outlay  of  money  without  any  adequate 
return  in  the  shape  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  Lord 
Kosebery  or  a  good,  big,  imposing  Local  Government 
Board,  he  asked  the  House  to  reject  Dr.  Cameron's  motion, 
ana  it  did  so  by  a  majority  of  seventeen. 

It  is  the  nature  of  Scotch  questions  to  interest  nobody 
but  Scotchmen;  and  so  the  question  of  the  Procurator 

Sfn  A  W  ^  te  1lGft  ,*°  be  SSttled  ^  the  memb^  from 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  and  Mr.  Macfarlane.  There  were 
however  one  or  two  features  in  the  debate  which  are  worth 
ooking  at  for  their  own  sake.  There  was,  for  one  thin. 
!LemTtnTnCe  °f  that  ta\me^ous  popular  agitation  which 
me™  W  Pn  ngr"P  eve^heve  at  touch  of  the  Radical 
member.  Dr.  Cameron  asserted  that  Scotland  was  burning 
to  reform  the  national  system  of  criminal  prosecutions  :  and 
Mr.  Macfarlane,  with  the  emphasis  of  an  orator  whose 
education  has  been  finished  in  Ireland,  spoke  of  «  atrocious 
"oppression    and  the  sufferings  of  the^  poor  man.  It 

St8611!6  should  hear  ^  all  this  for  the  first 
time.  When  Scotchmen  are  intent  on  reforming  something 
they  are  not  wont  to  be  so  quiet  about  it.    To  jud4 by 

S  i :i£e7  Ti°[  ;ate,yearS'  aDd  even  from  -ha°t  was 
sa  Ified  wL  ?  "'f00*  ?d  haS  Ver?  Sood  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  carried 
out  rapidly  and  quietly.  The  punishment  of  criminals  Is 
not  left  at  the  mercy  of  accident  or  to  a  species  of  related 

EMeseeiwengtt  £  1  *****  tL  public  Sals 

shou  d  seive  the  State  alone;  but,  without  accepting  the 
Spartan  theories  of  the  Advocate-General,  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  good  deal  to  admire  in  the  Scotch  system!  There 
IISZS^        1        C°»^1  Possessing 
SSSnn  finT6  ^  machinery  ™  the  Scotch  which 
could  lely  on  finding  so  many  men  to  do,  in  addition  to  pro 
fessional  labours,  the  arduous  work  of  a  Public  ProsecSor 
who  is  not  a  mere  ornamental  figure,  and  do  it  so  we 11    E  va 
the  members  who  supported  Dr.  Cameron  protested  a^ains 
his  sweeping  general  accusations,  and  voted !  for  h  m  because 
they  thought  the  Procurators  deserve  better  treatment  and 
because  their  actual  position  might  lead  to  abu.L  Except 

^eTtlw^T"         Mr-  M— "ne,  3 
seemed  to  be heve  in  the  existence  of  any  serious  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  conduct  of  prosecutions.    There  is 
however    no   sort   of  difficulty  in  discovering  what  hS 
aroused  the  zeal  of  these  gentlemen.  Some  of  the  Px^ttoS 
are  agents  to  landlords,  and  of  late  certain  crofters  have 
found  them  unpleasantly  active.    Hence  all  this  talk  about 
atrocious  oppression  and  the  entrapping  of  innocen Tboys 
In  theSe  times,  when  the  whole  aStration  of  GovS 
ment  is  undergoing  a  process  of  conversion  into  a  bi«  Radical 
machine,  it  probably  appears  a  good  thing  to Si  cVmerov 

StatT  There  ?rUrat°7  H  ^lly  ipendent  ™ 
state  Inere  is  a  vague  but  natural  conviction  that  in  that 
case  they  might  be  trusted  to  stand  by,  under  prober 
pressure,  while  the  Highland  crofters  agkated  fo/E 


Tf  tit  °f/"minal  prosecutions  is  still  in  the  hand, 

hLtlf  ,s    ^      ltS/aSef  tbe  Procu^tor  Fiscal  considers 
it  Ts  to  wT"    J    f °liZed  huntsman  wio*  business 
it  is  to  keep   down  the  human  wolves   and  foxes  which 
prey   on   society,    and   also   to   keep    poachers   in  the 
form  of  private  prosecutors  from  trespassing  on  his  pre 
^otchmen  are  well   content  withAhis  ^  of 
things     They  find  that  it  works  smoothly,  and  are  duite 
satisfied  to  see  the  Procurator  Fiscal  well  armed     It  s 
possible  that  even  in  Scotland  the  success  of  the  system  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Procurators  are  not  mere  Go- 
vernment officials,  but  generally  men  of  business  who  have 
ample  means  of  knowing  how  much  will  be  tolerated.  These 
modifications  which  have  been  produced  by  time  and  com- 
promise are  however  just  the  part  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal's 
office  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  reproduce  in 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 


There  is  one  other  part  of  the  debate  which  ou«ht  to 
possess  an  interest  out  of  Scotland.    Every  now  and  then 

on  nearer  acquaintance     Sere  S^ut^ 

vantage  of  caressing  theco^n^ Z  ""J  *J  * 

t°  Tr  °™at  dMaHir ng  the  peop1es  °f  £«2£t2s 

the  criminal  He  if  PresumPtl0n  is  always  in  favour  of 
TuJd  TiT  V!  gl-V6n  GVery  cllauce  and  every  safe- 
guard. The  yery  detective  police  can  scarcely  be  kept  from 
announcing  their  movements  from  the  hoSps.  ?t  ,  a 
system  which  prevents  occasional  injustice  at  the  expense 
of  allowing  the  guilty  to  escape  far  too  often  but  it  ako 
saves  us  from  a  great  deal  of  inquisitorial  contro  S  otch 
law  has  always  gone  on  very  different  principles     It  has 

STdStJ8:  fiZ  ^  al  VsSpposedUia 

ine  auty  or  legal  authorities  was  to  prove  hisTmilf  *r,A 
not  to  establish  his  innocence.  The  KLce  of  eElSS 
example  has  modified  the  working  of  the  <  ^nSll&h 

considerably,  but  a  great  deal  tShfoKfe  Zl 


N  Monday  evening  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  announced  io 
™n        House  of  Commons  the  decision  of  the  Government 
w  h  regard  to  tbe  Duke's  statue.    It  is  to  go  to  Aldershot, 
and  a  foreign  artist  is  to  be  commissioned  to  make  another 
foi  the  arch.    This  decision  will  not  be  universally  popular. 
We  had  got  accustomed  to  the  ugliness  of  Wyatt's  statue. 
Ine  Duke  of  Wellington  sat  for  it,  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  wh0)_  indeed,  seemed  to  have  proved  the  fact 
though  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
denies  it.    Furthermore,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  liked  it 
and  was  proud  of  it;  and  we  confess  to  preferring  it  on 
that  account  m  spite  of  its  want  of  artistic  merit.  Another 
unpleasant  feature  of  Monday  night's  proceedings  was  the 
eviden   anxiety  of  the  Chief  Commiss/oner  to  shelter  him- 
self behind  the  Prince  of  Wales.    His  Royal  Highness, 
of  course,  is  not  a  Sovereign  with  responsible  Ministers,  and 
m  strict  law  there  was  nothing  actually  unconstitutional 
in  Mi.  Siiaw  Lefevre's  constant  references.    Still  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe  the  attempt  to  make  use  of  the 
ward  nf?        a   ,  Und0?ted  Popularity  of  the  Prince  to 
mlsl  nP01    aUty  ^  the  FlRST  Commissioner  of 
5  eXaUeid  coIlea^es.    Another  curious 

point  m  the  debate  was  the  anxiety  of  several  speakers 
to   disclaim   any  objection   to   Mr*  Boehm  as  S  to 
of  the  new  statue  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  fact  should  not  be  men! 
toned,  and   it  would   be  impossible  to  object  to  Mr" 
Boehm  on  any  other  ground.     That  he  is  a  first-rate 
sculptor  no  one  w  11  deny.    True,  we  have  some  artists  as 
good  as  he  is  and  some  whom  critics  look  on  as  better  • 
but  in  a  national  work  of  this  character  it  is  absurFto 
ignore  the  sculptor's  nationality.    When  MarochS  wis 
commissioned  to  make  the  statue  of  Prince  Albert  for 
the  Memorial  there  was  a  similar  disclaimer  of  prdud Le 

Ely  tLfitT^  f6W  0Ut^°ken  Veo^e£d 

plainly  that  it  was  immaterial,  as  the  Prince  was  him- 
self a  foreigner.  Marochetti's  failure,  and  the  subse- 
quent employment  of  Foley,  gave,  nevertheless,  universal 
satisfaction.  We  have  no  Foley  now;  but  we  have 
good  sculptors  of  our  own  race  and  country.  Mr  Shaw 
Lefevres  reason  for  employing  Mr.   Boeiim  was  very 

Z  iVwfi6r  an vher  reference  t0  the  Pri^e  of  Wales 
he  said  that  three  distinguished  (English)  sculptors  had  re- 
fused to  enter  into  a  competition  for°the  honour  of  makit 
the  new  statue.    Did  Mr.  Lefevre  seriously  think  three 

a  SfC  Pt°rS  ?tei'taiU  SUCh  *  P^posal  S 

n^nt  of  M,  «    6XCUSe' the  °nly  °ne  made  for  Reappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Boehm,  amounts  simply  to  this -three  Er^ 
hsh  sculptors  of  eminence  refused  to  behave  as  if  fheS 

Wylr  fi" r  n°fc  b6en  alread-Y  f0™ed  !  and  S-w 
lefevre,  finding  competition  impossible  anion »  native 
artists,  appoints  a  foreigner  without  any  competition  Our 
one  source  of  comfort  lies  in  the  pJobabilfty  that  Mr 
Boehm  will  produce  a  fine  work,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
-L*uke  s  memory.  3  e 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  apparently  takes  some  into 
rest  in  artistic  questions,  and  who  may  perhaps ^oXS 

S"  aV\?lt1aWe  ^SOn  t0  rule  •*  some  future  time  inlhe 
Office  of  Works  made  the  best  speech  of  the  Lor  debate 
lhe  question  of  the  removal  of  the  statue  ),«  a,eDate- 
,ot  merely  an  artistic  one.  It  ^  ^2^^^ 
ciatiom  HewentontocriticizethenewarrangemenL^ 
Park  Corner;  and  in  answer  to  him  Mr.  SuTw  LefevrI 
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peculiar  logic  comes  again  into  use.  He  is  going  to 
decorate  the  arch  as  its  architect  intended.  The  original 
drawings  will  he  in  the  approaching  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  at  the  Burlington  Club.  To  judge 
by  them,  Burton  intended  at  first  to  put  a  frieze  round 
the  plinth,  and  to  add  eight  statues,  four  on  each 
front.  Subsequently  a  chariot  was  proposed^  for  the 
top,  and  in  the  engraved  views  of  the  time  is  always 
represented  there.  Which  of  these  intentions  is  to  be 
carried  out  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  or  whether  they 
are  both  to  be  fulfilled.  The  arch  was  originally  designed 
to  make  an  entrance  to  the  Boyal  Gardens ;  but  the  device 
of  turning  the  roadway  of  Constitution  Hill  through  was 
ingenious°and  successful.  The  whole  operation  has  now 
been  carried  out,  so  far  as  the  public  is  informed,  without  the 
superintendence  of  any  architect  or  sculptor,  certainly  with- 
out the  help  of  any  artist  of  eminence.  The  narrowness  of 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  vote,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
promise  to  bring  the  matter  up  again  on  the  Beport,  leave  a 
hope  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  wild  career  may  receive  a 
check.  A  characteristic  excuse  was  put  forward  for  not  re- 
placing the  Duke— namely,  the  cost  of  the  operation  ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  made  no  reference  to  the  similar  cost  of 
putting  any  other  piece  of  sculpture  on  the  arch,  we  may 
suppose  that  he  reasoned,  if  it  can  be  called  reasoning,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  matter  of  choosing  a  sculptor. 


THE  BUDGET. 

fin  HE  Budget  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Childers  on 
X  Thursday  evening  in  a  speech  shorter,  on  the  whole, 
than  such  speeches  usually  are.  Mr.  Childers  has  neither 
Mr.  Gladstone's  power  of  lucid  explanation,  nor  its 
opposite,  in  which  unfortunately  the  Premier  excels  even 
more.  The  statement  of  Thursday  excited  little  curiosity 
beforehand.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
two  proposals  which  he  made  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  contrived  to  impart  to  it  considerable  interest. 
The  subject  of  light  gold  is  in  itself  of  importance,  if  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  of  very  little  importance,  to  every- 
body. The  subject  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  affects  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  people.  Mr. 
Childers's  speech,  then,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts  ;  and,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  them  as 
yet,  we  may  briefly  indicate  their  drift,  both  as  regards  the 
account  of  the  revenue  and  the  new  proposals. 

The  revenue  for  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  a  total  of 
87,205,000?.,  or  656,000?.  more  than  the  estimate.    For  the 
coming  year  the  estimate  is  85,555,000?.    The  expenditure 
for  the  past  year  has  been  86,999,000?.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
206,000?.  The  surplus  anticipated  for  next  year  is  263,000?. 
Mr.  Childers  proposes  to  apply  this  modest  sum  in  the 
reduction  of  the  licence-duty  on  four-wheeled  vehicles  ply- 
ing for  hire,  or,  in  other  words,  on  cabs,  and  we  may  possibly 
in  the  remote  future  be  able  to  find  some  kind  of  conveyance  fit 
to  drive  in  besides  hansoms.  This  reduction  is,  however,  speci- 
ally intended  for  the  relief  of  hackney-carriage  owners  at 
watering-places  where  the  season  is  short.    The  Excise  has 
produced  46,653,000?.,  being  138,000?.  above  the  estimate, 
though  still  showing  a  fall  on  spirits,  the  very  open  weather 
of  the  months  of  November,  December,   January,  and 
February  having,  as  the  Chancellor  observed,  had  a  direct 
effect  on  the  reduction  of  the  amount.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  beer  revenue  has  greatly  improved.     In  1881-2  it 
was  8,531,000?.    In  1882-3  it  fell  to  8,400,000?.    It  has 
now  risen  to  8,488,000?.,  or  within  50,000?.  of  what  it 
was  two  years  ago.    This  is  not  unsatisfactory,  even  from 
the  teetotal  point  of  view.     People  have  drunk  more 
beer  and  less  gin.    As  Mr.  Childers  remarked,  with  a 
complacency  all  the  greater  because  it  was  unexpected, 
pauperism  has   decreased.     Artisans  and  labourers  are 
doing  very  well.    Bread  is  cheap;  and  although  there 
is   "much   complaint  among   persons   in   easy  circum- 
"  stances,"  or,  rather,  among  persons  who  were  formerly 
in  easy  circumstances,  "  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
"  accumulations  of  the  country  which  is  best  evidenced 
"  by  the  growth  of  the  Income-tax  and  the  House-duty." 
]So  wonder  that  Mr.  Guilders  has,  as  he  says,  to  deal 
with  very  conflicting  circumstances.    Railway  receipts  are 
low.     Trade  is  depressed.     Incomes  derived  from  land, 
whether  by  landlords  or  farmers,  are  still  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state.    These  are  Mr.  Childers's  own  words,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  face 


these  circumstances.  The  Post  Office  has  proved  a  dis- 
appointment, and  the  Chancellor  is  disposed  to  put  off 
cheap  telegrams  for  nine  months.  The  Parcels  Post  has 
not  fulfilled  expectations.  Instead  of  bringing  in,  as  was 
estimated,  340,000?.,  it  has  only  produced  155,000?.  Such 
are  the  chief  items  relating  to  the  past  with  which  Mr. 
Childers  dealt,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  present  any 
features  of  exceptional  importance. 

"With  regard  to  the  future,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  two  principal  proposals  to  make  which,  it 
may  be  anticipated,  will  both  encounter  considerable 
criticism.  The  first  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  The  funded  debt  amounted  this  time  last  year  to 
712,699,000?.  It  now  stands  at  640,631,000?.,  being  a  lower 
figure  than  it  has  ever  touched  since  181 1.  The  interest  is 
lower  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1805.  This  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  while  Two- 
and-a-half  per  Cent,  stock  is  at  91,  and  the  old  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols  are  at  102  and  upwards,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Two-and-a-half  per  Cent,  stock  is  nearly 
at  par,  and  the  Three  per  Cent,  considerably  above  par, 
Mr.  Childers  sees  his  way  to  a  grand  reduction  of  the 
whole  debt  by  a  conversion  of  the  Three  per  Cent, 
stock  into  two  and  a  half.  How  this  is  to  be  done  he  ex- 
plained not  very  clearly ;  but,  no  doubt,  by  the  Treasury 
using  its  undoubted  right  of  giving  notice,  the  arrangement 
will  be  largely  carried  out  while  money  remains  so  cheap 
and  trade  so  depressed.  The  second  proposal  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  gold  coinage. 
It  appears  that,  since  the  redemption  of  specie  payments 
in  181 7,  more  than  300,000,000?.  worth  of  gold  coins  have 
been  put  into  circulation,  and  not  more  than  50,000,000?. 
formally  withdrawn.  Of  the  90,000,000  sovereigns  and 
20,000,000  half  sovereigns  now  in  circulation  in  this 
country  fully  a  half  are  light.  Various  proposals  have 
been  made  and  plans  tried  by  which  this  state  of  things 
is  to  be  remedied.  Mr.  Childers  reviewed  them  one  by 
one,  but  rejected  them  all  for  various  reasons,  except  one. 
The  difficulty  of  course  is  obvious.  Somebody  must  pay 
for  the  depreciation.  The  proposal  that  has  hitherto 
been  most  favourably  entertained  is  that  the  loss  should 
be  divided  between  the  Treasury  and  the  actual  holder. 
But  Mr.  Childers  suggests  taking  the  half-sovereign,  con- 
verting it  into  a  coin  containing  more  alloy,  and  only 
representing  half  a  sovereign  as  a  crownpiece  represents 
quarter  of  a  sovereign,  so  as  to  make  a  saving  by  which  the 
whole  gold  coinage  may  eventually  be  called  in,  and  re- 
issued in  full  without  loss.  The  proposal  is  a  debatable 
one,  but  it  is  only  bad  men  who  will  see  in  it  a  sign  that 
the  Government,  having  already  suggested  the  debase- 
ment of  the  franchise,  now  suggests  the  debasement  of  the 
currency. 


FOOTBALL  IN  THE  FIELD. 

TT  might  he  a  nice  question  for  the  curious  to  decide  whether 
J-  the  position  that  the  game  of  football  has  within  recent  times 
taken  among  our  national  sports  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  man- 
liness or  in  the  frivolity  of  our  age.  Popular  in  one  shape  or 
other  the  game  has  been  in  these  islands  from  an  almost  imme- 
morial time  ;  indeed,  it  has  a  history  to  which  the  history  of 
cricket  is  but  of  yesterday.  The  Greeks  played  it,  and  so  did  the 
Romans  ;  the  latter,  in  Rugbeian  fashion,  using  their  hands  as  well 
as  their  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  Britain  with  Cffisar, 
but  the  first  mention  of  it  in  our  chronicles  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  William  Fitzstephen,  in  his  History  of 
Loiulon,  writes  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  going  on  certain 
festivals  into  the  fields  to  play  the  game  after  dinner.  For  some 
reason,  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  Shrove  Tuesday  seems 
to  have  been  held  peculiarlv  sacred  to  the  sport,  and  many  who 
have  still  a  fair  share  of  their  span  of  years  to  run  can  remeuiber 
bow  on  that  day,  in  certain  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  England,  a 
ball  was  kicked  fortuitouslv  about  village  streets  to  the  great 
detriment  of  windows  and"  the  dismay  of  the  more  timorous 
inhabitants.  In  its  early  days  the  game  was  followed  m  very 
primitive  fashion,  and  in  a  desperately  rough  one,  without  any  of 
the  intricacy  and  manoeuvring  of  modern  play ;  so  that  probably 
it  was  not  only  James's  known  aversion  to  hard  blows  that  made 
bim  forbid  his  luckless  son  from  joining  in  a  sport  which  he  has 
styled  in  his  Basilikon  Doron  as  "  meeter  for  laming  than  making 
able  the  users  thereof."  Gradually  these  Shrove  Tuesday  diver- 
sions dud  out,  and  the  game  became  relegated  mainly  to  the 
plavin"'-"Tounds  of  our  schools  and  village  greens,  became  to  be 
regarded"  bv  universal,  if  unwritten,  consent  as  the  peculiar  joy 
and  privilege  of  vouth— a  game  to  be  put  aside,  with  other 
childish  things,  by  those  whose  cheeks,  as  the  late  Mr.  Calverley 
lias  sung,  had  become  "  partially  obscured  by  whisker." 
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According  to  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  it 

2  n to  otn ^  m°Vement  ?  I86°^nd  the  4SSeb? 
given  to  open-air  exercise  and  amusement,  that  have  caused 
the  revival  of  football.  But,  whatever  the  cause  may  have 
been,  of  the  revival  itself  there  is  no  question.  Thbty  years 
or  so  ago,  for  example,  the  game  was4  hardly  known  at  the 
Universities,  was  at  best  pursued  by  some  exubera™  Fresh 
men,  Etonians  mostly,  who  had  not  yet  outgro w  their solid 
days.  Now  ^r  "young  barbarians"  of  Oxford  and  OambrSe 
kick  away  at  each  other's  shins  as  keenly  as  they  S  each 
others  bowling  about  at  Lord's,  or  tug  away  at  ea^other  vear 
by  year  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.   bThe  county  Elevens  who 

S  wfch  ,1  t ^  CUl  °f  the  F°0tba11  AssociatTon  are 
cnosen  with  almost  as  much  care  as  for  cricket  •  nav  it  U 

whispered  that  professional  players  for  the  former'  are^llst 

as  well  paid— which  rumour,  we  may  observe  if  it  lP  t™0  ;I 
a  direct  infraction  of  that  rule  of  ^Association  whicVenac 
that  "Any  member  of  a  Club  receiving  remuneration  m  ?n, 

acSv  W  I"7  S°n'  ab°uVe  hiS  aCtUal  «Pen»i  «fS,y  wa^." 
actually  lost  by  any  such  player  taking  part  in  either  Tun 
Inter-Association,  or  International  contents!  and  any  Club  em-' 

NoT  f  aS"e  not'"'  !"  ^  tbis  Association  " 

am is  age  now  considered  any  bar  to  the  active  eniovment 

IZllTl: li»pi»(T  o»t  of  a  fuS^.IS 
Ah  !  tell  them  they  are  mec  ! 

foothS  ftS  W°  ,<""n"1  '°  ,U"1'  Mem  a  KM»  »»'  of  P'»oe  in  a 

»  hybrid  g.me  in  two  dilfereat  „av,  Kt  Z w'„n  •  a .  ■  V  f" 
a.         -as  '„  »^F&£^?£r$£Z 
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adjournment  is  made X  the  X S,f  -C  Mme4  and  flowed,  an 
been  given.  A  yaid-the  C  j8!6  a°amst  whom  &  bas 
stride-from  thecal  the  stoutest  1  Ie«S  Can 

stand  with  the  ball  between  his  feet  tT     °f,        -Slde  takes  his 
various  positions  so  SfT^  At^JiS^^E 
foe    Ranged  in  similar  fashion  the  foe  charges  down  on the baU 
and  then  commences  a  strumWe  «  erim  ™d  JL„f»    ontne  ball, 
avenged  the  slaughter  of  Hypatif  t ffl  thXll  '  whlch 

numle'  °f  'ousea,  but  wberl  tbe  prop"  tiot  &it 

SkiK ton,f™  ^'itself  less  to  bard  4king  tiS  d7o£ 
overthrown  '   <5fni £      l  u  t.  1.unKed  )  than  encountered  and 

cteftss  ssfi     ™t  ;r 


tbougbt  tbe  g™V«;  Sed  .Ji72  Ke.d''  at'-Eto"' 


Association  ^  wh^Lybe  d^bedr.^  °f  ^ 
niise  between  all  rules,  are  more  lemen  ^  for  bv  t  tn f^10, 
keeper  may  in  defence  of  his  post  make  usi  nf  Z??  ■  g°al" 
way  save  in  carrying  the  ball ; Tm^jsZl  iSh  fif^U?? 

between  their  feet  Tbifhnllv  ?  wa  J' '  and  the  ball  is  placed 
and  the  ball,  if  not  car  id  S     ^TUy  but  a  momentary  affair, 

tbi,  at  top  speed,  ih4K3?£,  iTlis  opSwitb 
baU  is  "cool,"  and  ls  quietly  kicked  off  into  the  middlTof  the 


Tevdo  »  »■  Q?1  lUey  f0^  llJie  i4  kn0WD«  bu*  ^  a  matter  o7  fert 
J;    Jh    Shins,  up  doubt,  grow  tenderer  with  advancLo-  LfS 

iv„     ■    .  ,In  aI1  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 

We  g„ev  d,  we  szgh'd,  we  wept ,  we  never  blush'd  before. 


THE  MODEL  LANDLORD  AND  THE  MODEL 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


scene  on  Saturday  was  the  Four  Court,  T>„fcr  *i  6 
on  Monday  was  the  Palace  of  WesLnl,  tr Uh  *a'  SC,6U9 
called  the  Commons  Hous^ ,  0 -fSffit  S  ^<m lfc 
persons  figured  in  the  two  scenS  The  he^o  of  ZTlT 
commonty  was  Mr    Pan-mil   ti,„  r  •    7    ,  ,     01  the  Dublin 

taut,  tbye  «z  *-.„™feeitoS  titir,„op["''!s*ed 

tbe  adapter,  of  the  doct&oe  of ES£iT         '  °r  Mh!at 

for  by  the  prompt  disSal  ofgtbf  ,  g  °nly  to  be  atoned 
the  substitution5  o   hZ   M  J  -perfn  fr°m  office  and 
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is  an  observed  fact  that,  the  rewarding,  especially  the  lavish 
rewarding',  of  piety,  infant  and  other,  is  not  seldom  followed  by  a 
certain  weariness  in  well-doing  on  the  part  of  the  infants. 

However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Parnell's  appearance  before  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  (perhaps  including  some  subscribers  to 
the  Nation's  Trihute,  though,  if  we  mistake  not,  most  of  that 
came  from  Yankeeland)  might  have  been  staggering  to  those 
who  do  not  know  how  unsafe  it  is  to  judge  from  appearances. 
The  rash  and  hasty  judger  would  certainly  not  have  conjectured 
from  it  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  most  illustrious  of  tenants' 
friends'  or  that  he  had  recently  conducted  a  Land  League  agi- 
tation, or  indeed  anything  at  all  like  these  things.  Far,  very 
far,  from  us  be  it  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Parnell's  proceedings 
in  themselves.  We,  being  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  as  to  this 
laud  matter,  do  firmly  hold  that  it  is  a  tenant's  business  to  pay 
rent,  and  a  landlord's  right,  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  it,  to 
recover  it  in  whatsoever  way  the  law  allows.  True,  some  queer 
circumstances  were  alleged  in  this  particular  case.  It  was  said 
that  there  was  a  cross-trausaction  in  the  money-lending  way 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  tenant,  and  that,  if  the  tenant  was 
slack  with  his  rent,  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  extremely  prompt  with 
bis  interest  (it  is  pleasant,  by  the  way,  to  rellect  that  the 
Nation's  Tribute  will  prevent  such  awkwardnesses  in  future  if 
Mr.  Parnell  is  fairly  careful  of  it).  It  was  even  insinuated  that 
Mr.  Parnell  had  unaccountably  delayed  to  proceed  with  an 
action  in  the  tenant's  life,  when  the  tenant  could  have  come 
forward  to  give  evidence  about  a  verbal  agreement  (very 
important  to  the  matter)  which  was  made  in  Kilmainham.  Kil- 
mainham  seems,  according  to  this  story,  to  have  seen  more 
treaties  than  one,  and  bad  luck  would  appear  to  have  pre- 
sided over  them  all.  With  all  this,  however,  we  have  very  little 
to  do.  The  agreeable  thing  is  to  find  the  great  champion  of 
the  Land  League  binding  tenants  down  by  leases  containing  agree- 
ments not  to  claim  compensation  for  improvements  or  disturbance 
and  bringing  actions  against  widows  for  arrears  of  rent.  This  is 
great  fun  ;  and  except  Mrs.  West,  who  has  to  pay  the  arrears  and 
the  law  expenses,  everybody  ought  to  be  pleased.  Mr.  Parnell 
gets  bis  money,  the  British  public  has  the  height  of  diversion 
entirely  in  observing  Mr.  Parnell's  proceedings,  the  cyouncillors  of 
Ireland— a  deserving  body — have  honourable  employment,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  fees.  Some  weak-minded  folk  have  suggested  that 
the  Irish  public  will  not  like  the  fun.  But  here  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  wrong.  Irishmen  fully  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  axiom  laid  down  by  a  Scotch  authority  to  the  effect 
that  "  The  Lord's  lambs  mun  play,"  and  they  are  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  spectacle  which  has  been  scandalously  likened  to 
that  of  one  Irishman  roasting  and  another  turning  the  spit.  The 
idea  that  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  much  damaged  by  this  transaction 
arises  from  the  same  Saxon  stupidity  which  saw  "  queerness  '' 
in  that  memorable  refusal  of  Sir  Rufford  Bufford  to  pay  the 
bill  for  the  horse  he  had  himself  sold  at  a  profit  "  when  it 
came  jue  "  which  is  recorded  in  the  Irish  Sketch  Book.  Mr. 
Parnell  may  cease  to  be  an  uncrowned  king — Irish  uncrowned 
kings  have  nearly  as  short  a  term  of  royalty  as,  according  to  a 
rather  misty  history,  their  crowned  predecessors  usually  had  a 
thousand  years  ago  or  thereabouts.  But  it  will  hardly  be  owing 
to  this  little  nibble  at  Mrs.  Widow  West's  house.  This,  however, 
does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  fun  of  the  thing  to  the  stupid 
British  mind.  And  generous  Irishmen  need  not  grudge  us  this 
fun.  They  have  so  much  of  their  own,  what  with  leaving  cards  with 
rifle-cartridges  tied  to  them  (a  mode  of  menace  terrific,  no  doubt,  but 
somewhat  inscrutable),  with  bags  of  dynamite,  with  surgeons' 
knives,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is  only  fair  they  should  give  the  enemy 
a  turn  now  and  then.  And  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  little  play  of  "  The  Uncrowned  King  and  the 
Widow  ;  or,  How  I  Taught  my  Tenant  to  Hold  the  Harvest,"  is 
very  fair  entertainment  indeed. 

The  fun  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contribution  to  this  week's  amuse- 
ments is  of  a  less  unmixed  kind.  There  were  no  bones  broken  in 
the  Mount  Avon  matter,  and,  as  apparently  the  deceased  Mr. 
West  was  a  man  of  some  substance,  his  widow  has  perhaps 
bought  her  lesson  not  to  have  business  transactions  with  patriots 
at  no  very  terrible  price.  The  signing  of  the  lease  with  a 
strict  covenant  against  claiming  compensation  for  disturbance 
just  about  the  time,  August  1880,  of  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill,  and  the  interview  in  Kilmainham,  that 
favourite  place  of  counsel,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  may  be 
laughed  at  without  any  nasty  afterthought.  The  Westminster 
farce  is  much  nearer  to  the  tragedy,  and  the  spectator  has  to  keep 
his  eye  very  steady  on  the  object  to  avoid  straying  into  quite 
other  passions  than  laughter.  On  Monday  night  Mr.  Bourke,  as 
all  men  know,  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  (as  usual  in  vain)  for  informa- 
tion about  Egypt,  and  included  in  his  question  a  special  request 
for  any  information  about  "  the  state  of  affairs  at  Khartoum, 
Shendy,  and  Berber."  Now  every  one  was  aware  of  a  rumour 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Shendy,  with  a  number  of  non- 
combatants,  had  been  intercepted  and  massacred  in  an  attempt  to 
escape.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  reference  to  this, 
but  simply  said,  "  Shendy  is  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes."  Mr. 
Bourke  naturally  called  his  attention  to  the  omission  of  any  notice 
of  the  reported  massacre.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied,  in  the 
decorous  report  of  the  Times  next  morning,  "  It  was  not  in  your 
notice."  On  the  evening  itself  the  words  were  elsewhere  reported 
as  having  been  bluntly  "  You  didn't  ask  me."  But  the  discrepaucv 
is  entirely  unimportant.  However,  being  vet  further  pressed, 
Mr.  Gladstone  observed,  "My  hou.  friend  the  Under-Secre- 


tary has  got  a  telegram  and  will  give  information."  This  air}- 
style  may  have  reminded  some  hearers  of  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  the  elder  Mr.  Osborne  used  to  tell  his  son  George 
that  "  Mr.  Chopper  has  got  something  for  you."  The  so:;  thing, 
however,  which  Mr.  Chopper  had  was  usually  a  cheerful  cheque. 
What  Lord  Edinond  Pitzmaurice  had  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
massacre  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  so  unimportant  that  his 
attention  not  being  specially  or  literally  called  to  it,  he  said 
nothing  about  it.  The  state  of  affairs  at  Shendy  does  not  appear 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  comprehend  such  trifling  details  as  the 
massacre  of  a  few  hundred  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
Shendy,  and  when  by  great  etlort  his  attention  is  attracted  to  this 
small  matter,  he  has  to  turn  to  an  Under-Secretary  to  give  the 
answer.  Even  thus  might  a  stately  butler  depute  some  very  trifling 
cilice  to  the  Buttons  of  the  establishment,  reserving  himself  for 
weightier  matters. 

There  is  really  need  of  some  new  pamphlets  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
"  Lessons  in  Massacre  "  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  what  we  want 
now  is  "  Lessons  in  How  to  Make  Light  of  Massacre."  It  is  a 
great  pity,  too,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  constituency  is  so  far 
oil'  that  he  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  deliver  Blackheath 
speeches  or  an  equivalent  for  them.  It  would  be  very  agreeable 
to  hear  him  crying,  in  one  of  his  customary  flights,  "  Oh,  gentle- 
men, let  me  implore  you  to  desist  from  this  habit  of  considering 
rather  the  lives  of  miserable  Egyptians  than  the  necessities  and 
convenience  of  a  God-granted  Government,"  and  pointing  out  how 
idle  and  factious  is  the  task  of  objecting  to  the  slaughter  of 
Arabs  on  the  Nile  by  hundreds  and  Arabs  on  the  Red  Sea  by 
thousands,  when  the  real  question  is  how  to  keep  the  Liberal 
party  in  office.  And  round  him  other  voices  ought  to  gather: — 
"Perish  Gordon!  perish  our  influence  in  Egypt!  perish  Egypt 
itself,  and  all  the  men  and  things  thereof,  rather  than  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  be  obliged  to  accept  a  responsibility  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  or  to  make  a  damning  admission  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary answer."  But  we  live  in  flat  and  prosaic  times,  far  different, 
alas,  from  those  of  but  a  short  while  since.  Still  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  the  Prime  Minister  on  this  and  on  other  occasions  ha3 
been  (always  putting  the  more  serious  view  aside)  a  pleasant 
spectacle  enough.  It  has  enabled  any  one  with  brains  in  his  head 
to  estimate  the  exact  amount  of  sincerity  that  there  was  in  the 
cries  and  denunciations  of  seven  years  apo,  the  exact  amount  of 
philanthropy  and  sympathy  for  man  as  man  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
feels.  Not  one  word  of  sorrow  for  the  reported  massacre  drops 
from  the  lips  that  gushed  and  roared  over  the  massacre  of  Batak, 
not  so  much  as  the  stereotyped  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  "  or  "  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe"  decks  the  fate  of  these 
inconvenient  persons  who  had  dared  to  get  massacred  in 
a  manner  troublesome  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  Their 
fate  is  first  passed  over  as  not  worthy  even  of  mention,  then  handed 
to  an  Under-Secretary  to  talk  about.  A  scandal  to  human  nature 
this  ?  Oh  dear  no  !  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  the  heroics 
(Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  our  warrant  for  that)  about  a  reported 
massacre  of  a  few  hundred  men  and  women,  still  less  about  a  poli- 
tician leaving  his  humanity  to  be  called  for  when  he  next  goes  out 
of  office.  But  it  is  an  excellent  joke,  and  quite  fit  to  run  in  a  cur- 
ricle with  the  joke  of  the  hero  of  the  Land  League  invoking  the 
tyrannic  Courts  established  by  an  alien  Power  to  extract  rent  from 
the  widows  of  his  tenants. 

These  be  your  gods,  oh  England  and  oh  Ireland ! 


ANTONY  AT  THE  ODEON. 

THE  complaint  of  a  dearth  of  new  writers  and  new  plays  is  not 
confined  to  our  side  of  the  Channel.  With  the  exception  of 
Severo  Torclli — a  fine  play  brought  out  by  Francois  Coppee  at  the 
Odeon — and  M.  Jean  Aicart's  unfortunate  drama,  Smilis,  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  new  piece  worth 
mentioning  has  appeared  during  the  past  winter  on  the  Parisian 
stage ;  for  the  drama  at  the  Theatre  de  Gymnase,  Le  Maitre 
de  Forges,  is,  after  all,  only  a  clever  adaptation  of  a  well- 
known  novel.  In  consequence  the  theatres  have  fallen  back 
upon  revivals.  The  Theatre  Francais  is  giving  M.  Dumas's 
V  lit  raw/ere,  with  Mile.  Barthet  as  the  Duchesse  de  Sept 
Monts,  and  Mile.  Blanche  Pierson  as  Mrs.  Clarkson.  The 
former  replaces  Mile.  Croizette,  and  is  allowed  to  be  in  all  respects 
far  superior  to  her ;  but  Mile.  Pierson,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  the  leading  actress  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  would,  we 
venture  to  think,  have  done  well  to  remain  there.  Neither  in 
appearance  nor  in  dramatic  method  is  she  suited  to  the  larger 
stage  on  which  she  now  appears ;  and  should  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt-Darnala  revisit  as  a  spectator  the  scene  of  her  former 
triumphs,  she  would  be  more  than  human  if  she  did  not  find  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  noticing  how  completely  her  successor  has 
succeeded  in  divesting  the  character  of  all  mystery  and  poetry, 
without  which  Mrs.  Clarkson  becomes  nothing  better  than  an 
ordinary  adventuress.  Another,  and  more  interesting,  revival  here 
is  Scribe's  Bertvand  et  Baton  ;  ou,  VArt  de  Conspires:  As  this 
once  famous  play  has  not  been  performed  for  many  years, 
■we  will  just  remind  our  readers  that  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Denmark  in  1772;  and  that  the  conspiracy,  which  begins  in 
the  first  act  and  ends  in  the  last,  is  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
Struensee,  the  Court  physician,  whose  sudden  accession  to 
power  and  place  by  favour  of  the  Queen  is  one  of  the  unsolved 
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problems  of  history.  The  play— like  most  of  M.  Scribe's  pro- 
ductions— is  extremely  ingenious,  but  lacks  reality,  and  the 
dialogue  is  stilted  and  old-fashioned.  Struensee,  like  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  The  Critic,  is  perpetually  talked  about,  but  never 
brought  on  to  the  stage,  and  the  persons  who  are  plotting  his 
overthrow  are,  with  one  exception,  no  better  than  puppets,  in 
whose  fortunes  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  faintest  interest.  That 
one  exception  is  Bertrand  de  Rantzau,  who  was  understood,  when 
the  play  was  originally  produced,  to  be  intended  to  represent 
M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  is  a  real  person,  with  all  the  finesse  and 
readiness  of  resource  with  which  his  eminent  prototype  has  been 
credited.  The  part  was  "  created,"  as  the  phrase  is,  by  M.  Samson  ; 
but,  great  as  he  is  said  to  have  been,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
could  not  have  been  superior  to  M.  Thiron.  Even  his  talent,  how- 
ever, fails  to  make  the  revival  a  success,  and  the  play  will  shortly 
be  withdrawn,  or  given  only  at  rare  intervals.  Another  interest- 
ing experiment  at  this  theatre  is  the  debut  of  a  pupil  of  M. 
Delaunay,  Mile.  Marsy,  who  has  lately  won  a  premier  prix  de 
<omedie  at  the  Conservatoire.  She  has  appeared  as  yet  in  only 
two  parts— Celimene  in  the  Misanthrope,  and  Suzanne  in  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro.  Both  of  these  characters  are  difficult,  and 
both  are  associated  with  the  recollection  of  celebrated  actresses ; 
but  Mile.  Marsy  has  been  so  distinctly  successful  in  them,  and 
gives  such  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  confident  hopes  are 
entertained  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  risen  on  the 
dramatic  horizon. 

The  enterprising  managers  of  the  Theatre  de  l'Odeon.not  having 
any  new  piece  ready  to  succeed  Severo  TorelH,  or  perhaps  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  good  material  to  produce  one  so 
late  in  the  season,  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Maison  de 
Mohere;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  M.  Pen-in  has 
teen  careful  to  revive  only  those  plays  which  are  tolerably  sure  to 
be  successful,  MM.  de  la  Rounat  and  Porel  have  ventured  on  the 
boldest  of  bold  experiments,  and  have  revived  the  powerful,  but 
gloomy,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  repulsive  play  by  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Antony.  It  no  doubt  offers  all  but  irresistible  attractions 
to  a  manager  in  distress  ;  for  it  not  only  possesses  great  literary 
merit,  but  at  its  production  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  has  since 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  standard  and  type  of  the 
Romantic  school.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the 
success  of  1 83 1  will  be  repeated  in  1884.  A  drama  dashed  off  at 
fever  heat,  in  which  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement  is  reflected,  or  a  comedy  in  which  some  pass- 
ing folly  of  the  day  is  satirized,  must  pass  through  several  stages 
before  it  can  obtain  a  permanent  place  among  the  immortals.  At 
first  it  achieves  a  triumphant  success;  then  it  is  laid  aside,  or, 
if  revived,  is  listened  to  with  languid  interest  by  scanty 
audiences  ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  long  delay  that  it  can  hope  to 
become  part  of  the  literature  which  is  independent  of  time  or 
place.  Antony  has  passed  through  the  two  first  stages;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  possesses  sufficient  vitality  to  enable  it  to  enter 
upon  the  third. 

It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Romantic  school  that  human 
passions  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  • 
and  that  therefore  a  tragedy  of  our  own  time  might  be  made  as 
impressive  as  a  classical  one.    M.  Dumas  cleverly  introduces  an 
episodic  personage  into  the  fourth  act  of  Antony,  who  explains 
these  theories  in  the  interval  between  two  quadrilles;  and  the 
whole  play  is  evidently  intended  to  be  an  illustration  of  them, 
iheherors  an  orphan,  the  child  of  unknown  parents,  compelled 
by  their  sin  to  live  a  life  of  isolation,  homeless  and  friendless 
I  he  stigma  of  his  birth  cannot  be  shaken  off.    The  lady  of  his 
love  is  taken  away  from  him  and  married  to  another.    After  an 
absence   of  three  years  he  suddenly  returns  to   Paris,  more 
sombre  and  disdainful  than   ever,  with  a  bitter  rage  against 
mankind  in  his  heart.   An  accident  throws  him  into  the  society  of 
his  former  love,  now  become  Mme.  Adele  d'Hervey,  and,  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  passion,  he  determines  to  possess  her 
though  by  so  doing  his  own  ruin  and  hers  are  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.    Those  who  have  even  elementary  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  will  recognize  that  a  man  who  sins  as  Antony  sinned  is 
weakest  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ought  to  be  strongest ;  but 
the  notion  of  facing  a  guilty  passion  and  overcoming  it  was  one 
which  few  of  the  Romantic  school  of  1 830  could  admit  for  a  moment  • 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dumas  has  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing round  his  principal  personage  an  air  of  destiny  and  fatality 
which  goes  far  to  palliate  his  crimes.    Even  the  terrible  third  act 
in  which  Antony  pursues  his  victim,  and  compels  her  to  become 
his  mistress  by  a  device  which  reduces  him  to  the  leve1  of  a 
common  felon,  though  a  piece  of  brutal  realism  which  even  M 
Zolas  most  fervent  disciples  would  shrink  from  exhibiting  is  so 
Cleverly  managed  that  Antony  still  continues  to  fascinate  us 
though  we  may  cease  to  sympathize  with  him.     Dumas  has 
declared  that  his  piece  is  not  immoral ;  and,  so  far  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  vice  triumphant  is  followed  by  that  of  swift  and  sudden 
retribution,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  proved  his  point.  We 
are  shown,  in  the  first  place,  Mme.  d'Hervey  shunned  by  her 
former  friends,  and  at  last  imploring  death  at  the  hand  of  her 
lover  rather  than  meet  her  husband,  who,  when  he  bursts  open 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  guilty  pair  have  awaited  his 
arrival,  finds  Adele  dead,  while  Antony,  to  save  her  reputation 
exclaims,  "  Elle  me  re'sistait,  je  l'ai  assassins' !  "  From  a  dramatic 
point  of  view  this  catastrophe  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ever 
imagined  by  a  dramatist ;  and  certainly,  as  the  author  carefully 
points  put,  it  does  something  to  raise  the  piece  above  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  tale  of  adultery  and  murder. 


In  this  gloomy  drama  of  illicit  love  the  twelve  supplementary 
personages  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  characters  are 
merely  introduced  to  serve  as  a  background  to  Mme.  d'Hervey 
and  her  lover.  Yet  such  is  the  art  with  which  M.  Dumas  has 
developed  his  story  that  there  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  any  one  of 
the  five  short  acts;  while  the  nervous,  passionate  dialogue  goes 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  and  makes  them  pity 
where  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  condemn. 

The  play  was  written  in  1829,  the  principal  character  havino- 
been  suggested,  as  the  author  confesses,  by  the  Didier  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  in  Marion  de  Lorme.    The  idea  of  the  catastrophe,  he  tells 
us,  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  one  day  as  he  was  walking  alongf 
the  Boulevard,  and  the  story  was  framed  to  lead  up  to  it;  but  the 
real  secret  of  its  dramatic  success  is  revealed  by  another  admis- 
sion which  he  makes.  M.  Dumas  could  never  hold  his  tongue  about 
what  concerned  himself,  and  he  informs  us  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  his  own  life  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  of  his  fictitious  personages,  and  that  he  found  a  relief  from 
a  great  sorrow  in  expressing  his  own  feelings  through  the  mouth 
of  Antony.    The  piece  was  accepted  as  soon  as  completed  by  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  and  the  two  principal  parts  were  entrusted  to 
M.  Firinin  and  Mile.  Mars,  both  of  whom  undertook  them  very 
unwillingly,  but  immediately  afterwards  the  censure  intervened, 
and  the  play  was  forbidden.    Then  came  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
the  censure  was  abolished,  and  the  Comedie  agreed  to  put  the 
piece  into  rehearsal.    If  M.  Dumas  is  to  be  believed,  the  two 
principal  actors  had  never  any  serious  intention  of  performing  it ; 
but  they  nevertheless  learnt  their  parts,  and  even  the  day  of  the 
first  representation  was  fixed.    Then  Mile.  Mars  gravely  informed 
the  author  that  she  could  not  think  of  performing  her  part  on  that 
clay  ;  that  she  had  spent  a  large  sum  on  her  dresses ;  and  that  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  wait  till  there  was  a  new  chandelier, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  properly  seen  and  appreciated  by  the 
public.  "  Thereupon,"  says  M.  Dumas,  "  I  said  '  Adieu,  Madame/ 
took  up  my  manuscript,  and  walked  out  of  the  theatre."  He 
probably  would  not  have  acted  with  such  decision  had  he  not 
known  that  he  would  be  welcomed  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  de 
la  Porte  St.-Martin,  then  the  chosen  home  of  the  new  dramatic 
school.     He  was  careful,  however,  to  secure  his  interpreters 
before  he  entered  into  business  relations  with  the  manao-er,  and 
carried  the  play  straight  to  Mme.  Dorval.   Their  interview,  which 
is  described  at  length  in  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  chapter 
of  Mes  Memoires,  was  in  every  way  satisfactory;  and  indeed,  if 
M.  Dumas  has  not  sacrificed  truth  to  effect  in  his  narrative,  the 
reading  of  the  play  must  have  been  nearly  as  dramatic  as  the 
acting  of  it.    Next  day  M.  Bocage  was  secured  for  Antony,  and 
lastly  the  manager,  M.  Crosnier,  made  no  difficulty  about  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  the  work.    The  first  representation,  on 
MaJ  3:  l83i,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  scenes  of  tumultuous 
enthuMasm  which  are  almost  incredible  nowadays,  but  which  were 
not  rare  at  that  period  of  excitement.   The  audience  became  more 
and  more  frantic  as  each  act  carried  them  step  bv  step  towards  the 
catastrophe,  which  was  received,  says  Dumas,  with  "  such  cries  of 
terror,  astonUhmeut,  and  grief,  that  probably  not  one-third  of  the 
spectators  could  catch  the  last  words";  and  when  the  curtain  had 
fallen  the  author  was  seized  upon  by  his  friends,  who  cut  off  the 
tails  of  his  coat  that  they  might  carry  them  away  as  relics.  If 
that  was  the  temper  of  the  spectators  in  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevards, 
no  wonder  that  it  was  preferred  by  emotional  writers  to  the  frigid 
propriety  which  dominated  the  atmosphere  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
Antony  ran  for  a  hundred  nights— a  most  unusual  length  of  time 
at  that  period— with  undiminished  popularity,  and  not  long  after- 
wards was  transferred  to  the  Oddon,  where  it  was  performed  for 
thirty  more. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  revival  the  theatre  was  crammed  to  suf- 
focation, and  though  the  spectators  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  received  the  piece  at  its  first  production,  they 
were  evidently  intensely  interested.    It  was,  however,  the  interest 
of  curiosity,  not  of  passion.    They  had  come  to  see  what  manner 
of  play  had  moved  the  Parisians  fifty-three  years  ago,  not  to  be 
carried  away  themselves.  The  critical  element  was  of  course  largely 
represented;  and  possibly  on  future  performances,  especially  at 
those  given  at  popular  prices,  the  public  may  be  more  demonstra- 
tive.   The  play  was  produced  exactly  as  it  may  have  been  pro- 
duced originally ;  the  furniture  and  the  dresses  being  careful  re- 
productions of  those  in  fashion  in  1831.    M.  Paul  Mounet  looked 
as  gloomy  and  fatal  as  an  ideal  Antony  ought  to  look,  and  acted 
with  much  power  and  individuality.    We  are  sorry  that  we  can- 
not say  as  much  in  favour  of  Mile.  Tessandier,  who  was  at  best 
but  a  prosaic  Adele.    She  may  possibly  improve  when  she  Kers 
over  the  nervousness  of  representing  a  difficult  character  in  a  play 
which  the  actors  probably  regarded  as  a  dangerous  experiment ; 
but  she  seemed  to  us  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  pathos,  and  phrases 
the  rendering  of  which  by  Mme.  Dorval  has  become  historical, 
fell  unnoticed  from  her  lips.    Even  the  famous  "Mais  ie  suis 
perdue,  moi !  "  when  she  learns  her  husbands  return,  failed  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  audience.    The  rest  of  the  character* 
none  of  which  as  we  said  above,  are  of  any  great  importance' 
were  all  acted  with  propriety ;   and  the  young  poet.  Eugene 
u  lierviliy,  was  especially  worthy  of  commendation. 
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POINT-BLANK  RANGE. 

AMONG  the  lessons  of  the  short  campaign  in  the  Soudan,  not 
the  least  important  is  that,  however  sudden  and  determined 
the  rush,  the  difficulty  of  charging  home  through  hreech-loading 
fire  to  actual  hand-to-hand  combat  is,  if  the  riflemen  are  steady 
and  resolute,  almost  insuperable.  So  far  as  the  infantry  were 
concerned,  General  Graham's  battles  of  El  Teb  and  Tamanieb 
ali'ord  good  examples  of  the  practical  effect  of  modern  rifle-fire  at 
■what  is  commonly  called  "  point-blank  range."  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  determine  as  nearly  as  we  can  what  this  term  means. 

Into  the  origin  of  the  combination  of  the  two  words  point  and 
blank  we  do  not  now  mean  to  enter.  We  beg  to  commend  the 
double  term  to  the  care  of  the  compilers  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  If  that  useful  work  fulfils  its 
promise,  "  Point-blank "  is  sure  to  be  well  treated  in  its  proper 
place.  Perhaps  a  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  point- 
blank  of  curt  refusal  and  the  point-blank  of  a  firearm.  Anyhow, 
an  English  philologist  may  be  trusted  to  do  ample  justice  to  a 
term  which  smacks  so  strongly  of  James's  Naval  History  and 
Napier's  Peninsular  War.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  bring  to 
the  compiler's  notice  the  story  of  the  veteran  Irish  Fusilier  who, 
being  asked  with  reference  to  the  battle  of  Barrosa  what  the 
meaning  was  of  fighting  at  "  point-blank  range,"  replied,  "  Faith  ! 
it  just  manes  that  we  never  fired  a  shot  till  we  could  see  the 
whites  of  the  Frenchman's  eyes."  The  story  is  an  old  one,  but  not 
altogether  without  point.  Some  years  ago,  General  (then  Colonel) 
Lefroy,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  proposed,  apparently  unsuccess- 
fully, that  the  term  "  point-blank  "  should  be  discontinued.  He 
contended  that  it  was  of  no  use,  and  without  any  practical  mean- 
ing. Since  that  date  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  misused, 
and  to  have  fallen  into  partial  disuse.  In  all  probability  men  who 
wished  to  be  exact  avoided  its  use.  Still  in  its  own  sphere  it 
has  held  its  own.  It  is  one  of  those  words  that  refuse,  so 
to  speak,  to  fall  out.  There  is  a  sound  of  sharpness  about  it 
which  makes  it  expressive  in  spite  of  its  vagueness ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  vague  enough  to  be  used  in  a  manner  which  is 
slipshod  without  being  absolutely  incorrect.  When  a  word  is 
down  at  heel,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  a  fitting  one  or 
not.  The  term  is  not,  of  course,  a  common  one  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  in  everybody's  mouth ;  but  by  a  certain  set  of  persons  it  is 
used  not  uncommonly  both  in  writing  and  conversation.  We  see 
it  in  the  reports  (lately,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  good  ones) 
sent  from  the  battle-field  by  the  war  correspondents.  It  is  pre- 
cisely defined  in  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
iSSi.  It  is  quoted  in  the  specifications  of  an  "  Express  "  rifle,  and 
so  on.  But  let  a  score  or  two  of  men — naval,  military,  big-game 
shooters,  gunmakers,  and  others — who  have  used  the  term,  or 
heard  it  used,  from  their  youth  up,  be  asked  to  write  down  what 
they  conceive  to  be  its  meaning  as  generally  understood.  A  few 
might  declare  there  was  no  such  thing ;  the  minds  of  others  would, 
if  one  may  say  so,  be  blank  upon  the  point ;  of  the  remainder,  one- 
balf  might  be  in  practical  agreement,  while  the  answers  of  the 
rest  would,  we  suspect,  differ  considerably.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  expression  cannot  be  brought  to  book.  Nowhere,  so 
far  as  we  know,  can  a  good  definition  be  found  of  "  point-blank 
range  "  when  used  with  reference  to  a  small  arm.  Nor  will  the 
rifleman  find  much  comfort  if  he  hunts  up  the  gunnery  definition. 
He  will  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  underlying  disappointment 
when  a  covert  has  been  drawn  properly  but  blank.  He  will  find 
certainly,  but  the  thing  found  will  be  of  the  wrong  sort,  and  not 
straightgoing.    The  sooner  we  run  it  to  ground  the  better. 

At  page  129  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Manual,  1881,  we  find  the 
following  definition : — "  Point-blank — A  gun  is  laid  point-blank 
when  the  line  of  sight  is  parallel  to  the  axis.  Point-blank  range 
is  due  to  the  jump  of  the  gun."  This  "jump,"  we  may  explain 
for  the  general  reader,  is  caused  by  the  recoil,  and  is  in  fact  the 
lifting  of  the  muzzle,  relatively  to  the  breech,  at  the  instant  that 
the  shot  leaves  the  bore.  The  result  of  the  "jump"  is  a 
slightly  increased  elevation,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
range.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  point-blank  range  of  a  gun 
is  as  follows  : — Let  the  axis  of  the  bore  be  directed  horizontally  on 
a  mark  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  at  the 
same  height  as  the  axis  from  the  ground.  When  the  gun  is  fired, 
the  shot,  owing  to  the  "jump,"  will  strike  above  the  point  on 
which  the  axis  is  directed,  whereas,  if  there  were  no  "jump,''  the 
shot,  owing  to  the  force  of  gravity,  would  strike  below  the  point. 
Then,  if  the  point  be  taken  back  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
until  the  shot  will  exactly  strike  it,  that  distance — namely,  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  point  struck — is  (in  Royal  Artillery  parlance) 
the  point-blank  range  of  that  particular  gun.  Now  a  rifle,  unless 
it  be  held  firmly  in  a  fixed  rest,  jumps  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  It  is  also  pretty  certain 
that,  in  addition  to  the  jump,  a  rifle-barrel  "  buckles,"  as  it  is 
called,  when  the  bullet  quits  the  bore,  thus  causing  the  muzzle  to 
droop.  The  effect  of  the  jumping  of  the  whole  arm  tends  to  send 
the  bullet  high,  and  of  the  "buckling"  of  the  barrel  to  send  it 
low.  But,  since  the  amount  of  "jumping"  and  "buckling" 
varies  a  good  deal  with  the  way  in  which  the  rifle  is  held  and 
rested  at  the  moment  of  firing,  it  is  evident  that  the  point-blank 
range  in  the  Artillery  sense  cannot  reasonably  be  applied  to  the 
shooting  of  a  small-arm.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  it  so  applied.  What  a 
gunmaker  or  any  one  used  to  guns  means  by  the  point-blank 
range  of  a  rifle  will  be  presently  considered.  He  certainly  does 
not  mean  to  refer  to  the  measure  of  the  effect,  or  of  the  mean 
ioint  effect,  of  the  buckling  and  the  jumping  just  mentioned.  Here 


it  may  be  noticed  that  several  superior  officers  in  our  service  who 
some  years  ago  wrote  with  authority  on  gunnery  matters  are  all 
silent  about  the  jump  of  the  gun.  Their  definitions,  while  agree- 
ing with  one  another,  do  not  correspond  with  the  Artillery  defini- 
tion of  to-day.  The  books  we  particularly  allude  to  are  Owen's 
Modern  Artillery,  1 871  ;  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  Naval 
Gunnery,  1855,  and  the  "  Aide-M6moire  to  the  Military  Sciences," 
written  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (1847-1852). 
Colonel  Owen's  definition  may  stand  fairly  for  the  rest ;  it  runs 
thus : — "  The  point-blank  range  of  a  gun  is  the  range  obtained  by 
the  first  graze  of  the  shot,  when  the  piece  placed  on  its  carriage  is 
fired  with  the  service  charge  on  a  horizontal  plane  with  no  eleva- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  gun  is  parallel  to  the  plane."  Point- 
blank  range  in  this  sense  sounds  rather  vague,  inasmuch  as  it 
depends  on  the  height  of  the  gun-carriage,  which  of  course  may 
vary ;  but  no  doubt  the  term  represented  roughly  the  relative 
power  of  a  gun  ;  there  is  nothing,  however,  to  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  expression  referred  in  any  way  to  the  range  due  to 
the  "  jump  "  of  the  gun.  For  Colonel  Owen's  definition  there  is 
no  French  equivalent.  The  "  portee  de  but  en  blanc "  of  the 
French  service  meant,  and  probably  still  means,  much  the  same  as 
our  guunery  "  line  of  metal  range."  In  the  "  Manual  of  Naval 
Gunnery  for  Her  Majesty's  Fleet "  there  is,  we  believe,  no  mention 
of  the  terms  "  point-blank  "  and  "  point-blank  range  " ;  and  in  all 
probability  most  Royal  Artillery  officers  would  say  that  the 
terms,  however  precisely  defined,  are  definitions  merely,  and  of  no 
practical  use.  We  think  that  it  would  have  been  rather  a  good 
thing  if  Colonel  Lefroy's  advice  to  abolish  the  expression  as  a 
gunnery  term  had  been  definitely  adopted.  We  have  thought 
it  better  to  try  to  clear  the  front  of  artillery  before  getting  to 
point-blank  range  with  the  rifle. 

If  it  is  necessary  ia  rifle-shooting  to  have  a  term  at  all  to 
express  what  we  believe  the  usual  meaning  of  point- IMank  range  to 
be,  then  that  term  is  convenient  enough  and  as  good  as  any  other. 
It  is  already  recognized,  and  to  a  certain  extent  understood,  in 
the  gunmaking  trade  and  in  the  forest,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  navy  and  army  and  among  the  Volunteers.  If  it  were  only 
definitely  explained  and  more  generally  understood,  it  would  have 
a  much  closer  application  and  a  much  wider  use.  A  somewhat 
rusty  term  would,  in  fact,  become  more  useful  with  the  using.  Mr.. 
Greener,  in  his  excellent  book,  The  Gun  and  its  Development, 
1 88 1,  mentions  the  point-blank  range  of  a  rifle  as  if  everybody 
knew  what  it  meant.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  many  of  his 
readers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  learners,  could  not  say  what 
it  meant.  Some  expressions,  like  muzzle-velocity,  explain  them- 
selves ;  but  a  conventional  term  (if  that  can  be  called  con- 
ventional about  which  the  agreement  is  both  tacit  and  partial) 
should,  if  possible,  be  defined  in  a  book  which  is  full  of  special  in- 
formation. A  definition,  or  an  explanation  amounting  to  definition, 
would  have  come  very  well  in  Mr.  Greener's  instructive  chapter 
on  sporting  rifles.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  rifle-makers  and  deer-stalkers  who  were  masters  of 
their  craft,  and  we  believe  that  most  of  such  would  agree  with 
the  following  explanation  of  point-blank  range.  The  point-blank 
range  of  a  rifle  is  the  distance  in  yards  measured  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  mark  throughout,  and  up  to,  which  the  bullet  will  strike 
the  said  mark  when  aim  is  taken  straight  at  it  with  the  Jowest 
sight,  called  sometimes  the  fixed  sight,  and,  not  uncommonly, 
the  "  point-blank"  sight.  This,  in  as  many  words,  is,  we  believe, 
the  meaning  as  generally  understood.  Briefly — as  to  a  boy  who 
is  a  beginner — it  might  be  said  point-blank  range  is  the  distance, 
not  only  at  which,  but  up  to  which,  you  will  be  well  served  by 
your  lowest  back-sight,  if  there  is  no  fault  behind  the  trigger. 
Point-blank  range  may  be  made  more  of  by  aiming  a  little  higher 
or  lower,  thus  humouring  the  curve,  so  to  speak,  according  as  the 
object  is  at  the  far  limit  of,  or  well  within,  the  coint-blank  range. 
The  longer  the  point-blank  range,  the  less  dependent  is  the  firer 
on  knowing  the  correct  distance.  The  length  of  point-blank 
range  depends  chiefly  on  the  flatness  of  the  first  part  of  the 
trajectory,  and  also  on  the  size  of  the  mark  intended  to  be  hit. 
A  bullet,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  move  in  a  straight  line 
for  any  part  of  its  flight ;  nor,  beyond  a  few  yards  from  the 
muzzle,  will  any  rifle,  however  accurate,  put  shot  after  shot 
literally  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Some  margin  of  mark, 
however  small,  must  be  presented  to  the  trajectory,  however 
slightly  curved.  The  mark  (in  big-game  shooting)  is  that 
vulnerable  patch  which,  and  which  only,  it  is  desired  so  earnestly 
to  hit.  This  mark  being  a  fixed  quantity,  the  great  endeavour 
must  be  to  get  a  trajectory  as  flat  as  possible.  Flatness  of 
trajectory  is  the  result  of  very  high  velocity,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  a  very  short  "  time  of  rlight."  The  shorter  the  time  of 
flight  the  less  exposure  is  there  of  the  bullet  to  the  action  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  acts  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  times,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  downward  curve 
of  the  bullet.  In  order  to  get  a  very  high  velocity  at  short 
ranges  (as  with  an  "Express"  rifle),  a  comparatively  heavy 
powder  charge  is  used  with  a  comparatively  light — generally  a 
hollow — bullet.  The  effect  is  that  the  bullet  is  whipped  up,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  mark  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light  "  Express  "  bullet  has,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  little  ranging  power.  This  is  easily 
shown  by  a  few  figures.  Let  a  ^o-inch  "  Express  "  bullet  and  a 
•450-inch  Martini-Henry  service  bullet  be  started  at  the  same  in- 
stant from  their  respective  rifles.  We  will  assume  that  the 
"  Express  "  bullet,  weighing  270  grains,  and  fired  with  a  powder 
charge  of  130  grains,  has,  as  is  not  unusual,  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
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1,764  feet  per  second,  and  that  the  service  bullet,  weighing-  480 
grains,  and  fired  with  the  service  charge  of  powder — viz.  85 
grains— has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,315  feet  per  second.  (The 
superiority  in  muzzle  velocity  is  due  to  the  comparatively  heavy 
powder  charge  and  comparatively  light  bullet.)  But  a  light 
weight  in  this  sort  of  race  cannot  stay.  Weight  tells  from  the 
first.  The  difference  in  velocity  of  about  450  feet  per  second  at 
the  muzzle  is,  at  100  yards  from  it,  reduced  to  a  difference  of  200 
feet  per  second.  At  200  yards  the  difference  is  only  50  feet  per 
second.  At  about  300  yards  the  "  Express  "  bullet  begins,  in  Turf 
talk,  to  come  back  to  the  Martini-Henry  bullet,  and  just  about 
500  yards  from  the  muzzles — and  in  as  nearly  as  possible  one  and 
two- fifth  seconds  from  the  start — the  comparatively  heavy  Martini 
bullet  comes  up  to  and  passes  the  light  one,  the  race  being  all 
over  but  shouting.  From  a  game-killing  point  of  view,  a  military 
rifle  cannot  be  compared  to  an  "  Express "  sporting  rifle  in  the 
matter  of  flatness  of  trajectory  at  short  ranges;  but,  in  respect  of 
fighting,  the  greater  curve  of  the  military  rifle  is  to  a  certain 
extent  compensated  for  by  the  larger  mark' afforded  by  the  stature 
of  an  enemy  standing  or  running  at  distances  within  250  or  260 
yards  of  the  firer. 

We  notice  that  the  term  "  point-blank  "  sight  (but  not  point- 
blank  range)  is  now  introduced  into  the  Musketry  Regulations, 
18S4,  just  issued  to  the  army.  At  p.  112  the  soldier  is  instructed, 
when  tiring  at  the  "  figure  "  target  at  distances  under  250  vards, 
to  use  the  lowest,  or  "  point-blank,''  sight,  which,  though  nominally 
for  100  yards,  does  actually  give  elevation  for  140  yards.  Then 
the  "figure" — aim  being  taken  at  its  breast — is  under  the  power 
of  the  rifle  for  250  yards:  in  other  words,  it  ought  to  be  hit  some- 
where, either  higher  or  lower,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
tance. This  "  figure  "  practice  illustrates  very  well  the  meaning 
of  the  "  point-blank  range  "  of  a  military  rifle.  Conversely,  the 
term  is  a  convenient  expression  for  the  bitting  power  of  a  rifle 
under  certain  conditions  within  a  limited  distance.  Though,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  conditions  vary  as  between  a  sporting  and  a 
military  rifle,  particularly  in  the  height  of  the  object,  the  principle 
is  the  same  for  both. 

To  try  to  explain  a  term  that  has  a  shifting  and  indefinite 
meaning  is  not,  we  have  found,  an  altogether  easy  task.  To  define 
the  term  and  procure  its  general  recognition  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  much  more  difficult.  Still  such  an  attempt,  if  the  term 
is  to  be  used  at  all,  might  at  all  events  be  made.  A  mixed  jury 
of  gunmakers,  big-game  shooters,  and  soldiers  could  possibly  be 
got  together  (say  at  a  Sportsman's  Exhibition)  to  define— in  a 
litle-shpoting  sense— the  meaning  of  the  term  point-blank  range. 
If  the  jury  were  of  the  right  sort,  their  definition  would  be  sure 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  authority. 


BARNUM'S. 


rp HERE  are  things  so  mighty,  so  awful,  so  truly  gigantic  that 
J~  the  mind  of  man  shrinks  before  them  and  shrivels,  and  man 
himself  must  needs  confess  his  utter  nothingness.    One  of  these 
things  is  Barnum's  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth. 
Before  this  marvellous  aggregation  of  wonders  man  stands  aghast, 
and  he  begins  to  comprehend  the  unspeakable  feelings  of  Coleridge 
before  Mont  Blanc  and  of  the  traveller  silent  upon  a  peak  in 
Danen.  _  As  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains,  and  as 
the  Pacific  is  the  vastest  of  oceans,  so  is  Barnum's  alone  in 
its  glory,  supreme  in  its  majestv,  unapproachable  in  its  mi'dit 
iov  Barnum's  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  is  °not 
one  show  only;  it  is  now  nine  shows  combined.    It  is  the 
result  of  a  union,  a  fusion,  an   amalgamation— perhaps,  after 
all,  an  alliance  is  the  better  word— between  Barnum's  original 
show  and  another  second  only  to  it,  and  known  in  America 
as  the  Great  London  Circus  and  Sanger's  Royal  British  Mena- 
gerie.    The  combination  bears  the  exalted  title  of  the  Grand 
International  Allied  Shows.    Having  once  swallowed  the  Great 
London  Circus  and  Sanger's  Royal  British  Menagerie,  Barnum's 
Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  developed  a  faculty  of 
growth  on  its  own  account.    Last  year  the  huge  entertainment  it 
offered  was  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  Seven  Shows 
I  his  spring  the  pointed  advertisements  and  flamboyant  posters 
declare  that  it  now  offers  Nine  United  Monster  Shows ;  thus  fol- 
lowing the  precept  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Barnum's  famous 
French  predecessor  M.  Nicolet,  whose  motto  was  always  de  plus 
fort  en  plus  fort.  It  is  to  be  noted,  with  proper  awe  and  due  respect 
tor  so  great  a  mystery,  that  the  performances  of  the  Nine  United 
Monster  Shows  do  not  last    any  longer  th'13  year  than  the 
performances  of  the  simple  Seven  Shows  last  year.    Next  year 
there  will  probably  be  Eleven  Shows  in  One,  and  the  year  after 
we  may  look  for  Thirteen  Original  Shows— E  Plunbus  Unum— 
with  an  apt  allusion  to  the  Thirteen  Original  States.    But  we 
venture  to  express  a  belief  that,  however  many  shows  may  finallv 
get  themselves  together  on  Mr.  Barnum's  programme,  the  perform- 
ance which  begins  at  eight  will  be  over  by  ten  o'clock. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  Barnum's  Own  and  Only  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth  is  emphatically  a  Big  Thing,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  of  American  Big  Things.  It  is  the  largest  of 
nomadic  exhibitions;  and  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  announce- 
ment setting  the  daily  expense  of  the  Show  at  nearly  1,400/.  is  not 
quite  as  exaggerated  as  the  picture  which  represents  the  lordly  and 
lofty  Jumbo  holding  up  the  telegraph-wires  and  with  his  elevated 
trunk  taking  the  eleemosynary  buu  from  the  charitable  fourth- 


story  window.    In  New  York  the  exhibitions  of  Barnum's  Own 
and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  are  given  in  an  enormous 
building  which  served  formerly  as  the  terminus  of  one  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  railways.    A  part  of  this  building  is  screened  off  to 
contam_  the  menageries  and  the  living  curiosities  of  all  kinds. 
Two-thirds  of  it  are  given  up  to  the  circus,  with  seats  arranged 
as  in  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris,  which  Barnum's  Own  and  Only 
Show  on  Earth  resembles  in  size.    Outside  of  New  York  there 
are  two  or  three  large  tents  for  the  animals,  and  savages  and 
dwarfs  and  giants,  and  one  enormous  tent  for  the  circus  per- 
formances— a  canvas  tent  as  large  as  the  iron  building  of  the 
Hippodrome  in  Paris.   -In  the  centre  of  a  building  or  a  tent  as 
vast  as  this,  and  capable  of  containing  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  people,  a  single  circus  ring  would  make  a  mean  and 
miserable  appearance  ;  therefore  are  there  here  side  by  side  four 
circus  rings,   or  rather   three  tan-bark  rings   and  a  wooden 
platform  for  bicycle  riding,  roller-skating,  and  so  forth.  In 
these  three  rings  and  on  this  stage  sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
different  performances  are  given  simultaneously.    Instead  of  a 
single  manege  or  bareback  act,  there  are  three  at  once.  Instead 
of  a  single  trick-mule  or  trained  horse,  there  are  half-a-dozen 
comic   donkeys   in  one  ring,  half-a-dozen  educated  ponies  in 
another,  and  half-a-dozen  Trained  Ukraine  Stallions  in  a  third,  all 
at  the  same  time.    This  multiplication  of  blessings  is  indeed  an 
embarras  de  richesses.    It  is  impossible  to  see  all  that  is  set  before 
you,  and  no  matter  how  diligently  you  may  have  looked  over  the 
whole  arena,  or  how  much  you  may  have  been  pleased  with  what 
you  saw,  you  cannot  help  having  an  uncomfortable  certainty  that 
what  you  missed  altogether  was  probably  to  the  full  as  interesting, 
if  not  more  so.    This  is  most  annoying,  and  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  has  not  had  the  worth  of  his  money.    And,  moreover,  it  gives 
an  unfair  advantage  to  the  man  who  squints,  for  he  can  benefit 
by  his  obliquity  of  vision,  and  take  in  at  least  two  simultaneous 
sights,  while  the  owner  of  normal  eyes  is  confined  to  a  single 
object.    A  Cyclops,  could  he  be  resuscitated  long  enough  to 
sit  through  the  two  hours  of  Barnum's  Own  and  Only  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,  would  go  mad  with  disgust  and  despair  before 
the  performance  was  half  over;  while  Argus,  if  he  were  also 
recalled  to  life,  would  revel  in  his  visual  advantages.    When  the 
herd  of  eight  huge  elephants  are  giving  proof  of  their  quick  in- 
telligence and  elaborate  training  in  the  ring  on  the  extreme  right, 
and  a  herd  of  eight  small  elephants  are  going  through  exercises  very 
similar  in  the  ring  on  the  extreme  left,  it  is  altogether  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured  that  the  clown  elephant,  Tom  Thumb, ' 
should  be  exhibited  on  the  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  arena.  To 
see  all  three  things  is  absolutely  hopeless,  and  to  miss  any  one  of 
the  three  is  unspeakably  annoying  to  any  one  with  the  old  Roman 
and  new  American  liking  for  JBarnum  et  circenses. 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Barnum  makes  up  his  full  tale  of  Nine 
United  Monster  Shows.  There  are  Three  Circuses  in  Three  Rings  ; 
there  are  Two  Menageries  in  Two  Tents;  there  is  One  Museum  of 
Living  Curiosities  ;  there  is  One  Hippodrome  with  a  half-mile  track 
(this  refers  to  the  broad  path  surrounding  the  circus  rings  and 
used  for  chariot  racing) ;  there  is  One  Elevated  Stage  (this3 is  the 
platform  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  circus  rings) ;  and 
there  is  One  Ethnological  Congress  of   Savage  Tribes°(this  is 
Bavnumese  for  two  dozen  or  so  of  Sioux  Indians,  Zulus,  Botocudos, 
andNautch  girls).    The  performance  always  begins  with  a  pro- 
cession around  the   outer  track  of  the   elephants   (of  which 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty),  camels,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  elks,  and 
other  animals,  gaily  caparisoned,  while  Cavaliers  and  Dames 
in    flashing  costumes   are  going  through  the   intricate  con- 
volutions of  the  Grand  Entree  in   two  or  three  of  the  inner 
circus  rings.    This  Triumphal  Pageant  is  really  a  very  showy 
spectacle;  it  is  truly  a  sight  worth  seeing.    It  is  followed  by 
a  sight  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see,  so  delightful  an  in- 
stance is  it  of  the  great  showman's  knowledge  of  effect.  After 
the  Triumphal  Pageant  and  Grand  Entree  have  taken  their  de- 
parture, the  Star  Elephants  come  forth.    The  Star  Elephants  are 
the  two  Baby  Elephants  and  the  great  Jumbo.  The  only  elephants 
ever  born^  in  captivity  are  in  Barnum's  Own  and  Only  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,  and  they  are  most  amusing  little  cusses,  as  A.  Ward 
would  say.    Here  is  the  great  effect.    Jumbo  is  not  allowed  to 
appear  111  the  Triumphal  Pageant  with  the  vulgar  herd  of  educated 
elephants ;  he  i3  too  great  a  creature.  So  when  the  track  is  empty 
the  younger  Baby  Elephant  comes  forth,  a  tiny  beast  ;  after 
him  comes  a  Baby  Elephant,  a  little  older;  after  him  comes  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  Baby  Elephants,  a  b.east  of  moderate  size; 
and  last  of  all  comes  the  towering  Jumbo,  who  looms  up  twice  a9 
large  as  life  when  seen  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  pettv  and 
pretty  Baby  Elephants.    The  same  keen  knowledge  of  effect  has 
been  shown  m  the  exhibition  of  the  more  or  less"  Sacred  White 
Elephant.    In  the  first  place,  the  advertisements  declare  that  the 
wif*  13T?e,xl3lblted  t0  disPel  f°i-  ever  the  illusion  that  the  Sacred 
White  Elephant  was  ever  really  white.    In  the  second  place,  to 
accentuate  the  lightness  of  the  beast,  which,  if  not  holy,  has  been 
at  east  holystoned,  all  the  other  elephants  in  Barnum's  Own  and 
Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  from  the  innocent  and  frisky  Babv 
Elephants  to  the  high  and  mighty  Jumbo,  have  been  darkened  • 
they  have  been  washed  with  some  sombre  mixture,  apparently  of 
lamp-black.    Thus  it  happens  that,  although  the  White  Elephant 
may  not  be  as  white  as  he  is  painted,  Jumbo  and  the  other 
elephants  are  not  as  black  as  thev  are  painted. 

It  is  a  thousand  little  artistic  touches  like  this  which  makes 
Barnums  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  a  pure  ioy  and 
a  well-spncg  of  pleasure  to  the  man  of  receptive  mind  and 
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humorous  capacity.  The  American  appetite  for  humour  is  enormous, 
and  Mr.  Barnum  is  part  of  what  Mr.  Howells,  speaking-  of  Mark 
1  warn,  has  happily  called  the  "  great  American  joke."  Barnum's 
Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  is  one  of  the  hest  possible 
specimens  in  the  concrete  of  the  American  humour  which  is  much 
talked  about  and  little  understood.  Mr.  Barnum  himself  is  the 
greatest  Living  Curiosity  of  his  own  Ethnological  Congress.  He 
does  not  expect  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  he  is  not  taken  seriously; 
but  he  gives  a  good  show,  and  in  America  a  man  who  gives  a  good 
show  makes  money. 


CHARLES  BADIIAM. 


fTlIIE  news  of  the  death  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  of 
-L    Dr.  Charles  Badham,  will  be  read  with  regret  by  all  lovers 
of  classical  scholarship,  and  with  something  more  than  regret  by 
his  old  pupils  and  personal  friends  in  this  country.    Well  known 
as  he  was  in  certain  circles,  there  were  nevertheless  reasons  which 
prevented  him  from  taking  that  high  public  position  to  which  his 
many  gifts  entitled  him.    He  was  debarred  from  promotion  in  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  fact  of  his  holding  opinions  which 
were  at  any  rate  thirty  years  ago  a  very  serious  hindrance  to 
preferment.    Though  he  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  gave  printed 
utterance  to  these  opinions— having  declined,  in  fact,  to  collaborate 
in  the  once  famous  Essays  and  Revieus— his,  habitual  frankness 
and  fearlessness  of  speech  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  as  to  what  they  were.    And,  though  a  great  scholar, 
he  cannot,  notwithstanding  years  of  experience,  be  said  ever  to 
have  become  a  good  schoolmaster.    One  faculty,  indeed,  of  a  great 
schoolmaster,  and  this  the  highest  of  all,  he  possessed  to  perfection. 
He  was  able  to  impart  to  his  pupils  the  same  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  intellectual  things  which  he  himself  felt.    But  he  lacked  the 
methodical  and  businesslike  habits  which  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  large  school  requires.    And,  though  the  most  warm- 
hearted and  placable  of  men,  he  suffered  from"  passing  infirmities 
of  temper  which  could  not  fail  to  some  extent  to°  impair  his 
influence.    He  was  still,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  master  of  a 
second-rate  provincial  school,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Headship  of  Sydney  University,  a  post  with  which  were  asso- 
ciated the  Professorships  of  the  Classical  Languages  and  of  Lo<nc. 
This  position  he  held  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  fife 
Dr.  Badham  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Badham,  once  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  author  of  a 
book_ entitled  Fish  Tattle,  which  is  still  known  to  the  curious. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  connected  with  the  poet  Campbell" 
and  with  the  present  Professor  Campbell  whose  services  to  Greek 
literature  are  well  known.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
whence  he  afterwards  migrated  to  Cambridge.     After  passing 
some  years  abroad,  he  became  successively  Head-Master  of  Kin" 
Edward's  School,  Southampton,  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Louth°, 
and  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School.  The 
latter  post  he  held  for  about  twelve  years  before  his  departure  for 
Australia.    We  have  indicated  above  two  of  the  reasons  which 
help  to  explain,  though  they  do  not  justify,  the  fact  that  a  man  of  his 
eminent  gilts  and  learning  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  into 
what  he  and  his  friends  both  felt  to  be  exile. 

At  a  time  when  his  name  was  a  passport  into  learned  society 
in  most  European  countries,  he  was  able,  in  acknowledging  the 
degree  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Leyden,  to  write,  with  equal  irony  and  pathos,  as  follows  :— 
"Quantum  enim  numerum  esse  eorum  oportet  qui  cum  aliqua 
laude  literas  aut  philosophiam  coluerunt,  si  quideui  in  hac  terra 
qusetot  et  tani  splendida  pmemia  studiosis  afierre  dicitur,  in  qua 
Beginse  consiliarii,  nobiles,  episcopi,  Academiae,  civitates,  niumcipia 
suffragus  suis  de  virorum  doctorum  sorte  decernimt,  his  tarn 
diversis  Mfecenatibus  nihil  indignum  videtur  meinludo  municipali 
elementa  docentem  consenescere.  Nimirum  omnia  ilia  munera  in 
quibus  aliquid  otii  ad  has  literas  colendas  habuissem,  a  digniovibus 
occupata  sunt.  Quod  si  vobis  minus  verum  videtur,  ne  tamen 
mea  causa  indignemini.  .  .  .  Mea  auteni  incommoda  jamdiu 
patienter  ferre  didici,  et  eorum  placita  et  decreta,  quibus  hue 
detrusus  sum,  non  siue  aliqua  hilaritate  contemnere."  It  is  not  a 
fact  to  be  proud  of,  that  genius  and  learning  should  have  found  a 
welcome  in  the  centre  of  the  hardware  industry  which  was  denied 
to  them  in  what  Dr.  Badham  speaks  of  as  the  "  antiquis  scientite 
sedibus,  ut  vocantur."  It  may  be  hoped  that,  had  he  been  born 
a  generation  later,  he  would  have  met  with  worthier  treatment. 

The  pressure  of  school  work,  acting  on  a  constitution  by  no 
means  strong,  left  him  comparatively  little  time  for  the  work 
nearest  his  heart.  He  is  known  as  a  writer  principally  by  his 
editions  of  several  Greek  dramas,  of  which  one  in  particular,  the 
Ion  of  Euripides,  is  intended  as  the  students  "  first  Greek  piav  " 
a  purpose  which  it  admirably  serves;  by  his  editions  of  the 
Philebiis  ot  Plato,  and  by  his  editions  of  the  Euihydemus,  Laches, 
and  Symposium.  The  latter  are  prefaced  bv  lengthy  discussions 
on  various  questions  of  scholarship.  Dr.  Badham,  in  common 
with  his  eminent  friend  Professor  Cobet  of  Levden,  treated 
the  received  text  of  Greek  authors  with  less  respect  than  is 
usual  in  this  country  or  in  Germany.  A  wide  and  clo*e  studv 
O    Creek  manuscripts,  large  numbers  of  which  he  photographed, 

un-h      „    1    e1C°TlaS10U  tbat  in  the  text  were 

much  nnre  largely  due  to  the  mere  ignorance  or  carelessness 
or  stupidity  of  the  scribe  than  is  coaimonlj  thought  tt  taSS 
case;   and  that  an  emendation  which  at  "once  Stores  to  he 


passage  the  required  sense  and  explains  the  transcriber's  blunder 
is  more  than  an  "  ingenious  conjecture,"  and  is,  in  fact,  a  scientific 
certainty.     He  always  repudiated  the  charge  that  there  was 
anything  arbitrary  or  fanciful  in  his  method.     The  onlv  differ- 
ence, in  fact,  between  him  and  his  critics  in  this  respect  was  that 
he  applied  the  method  much  more  freely  than  thev,  and  was  not 
easily  tempted,  as  in  his  opinion  they  often  were',  to  justify  one 
corrupt  passage  by  another.    His  memory  was  marvellous.    It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  knew  all  Greek  poetry 
by  heart.    He  constantly  taught  his  pupils  with  no  book  before 
him  ;  and,  if  they  misread  a  single  word,  would  correct  them 
lie  had  an  almost  equal  mastery  over  Latin,  English,  Erench 
and  Italian   literature,  and  was  well  read  in  German ;  and,' 
through  his  habit  of  constantly  illustrating  one  author  by  another 
and  one  literature  by  another,  he  taught  his  pupils  to  look  on 
letters  as  a  whole.    In  Sydney,  notwithstanding  his  inevitable 
sense  of  expatriation,  and  notwithstanding  the  comparative^ 
unprepared  state  in  which  students  come  to  the  University,  he 
probably  found  the  most  favourable  sphere  of  work  which  fell 
to  his  lot  throughout  his  life.    His  influence  there  was  wide  and 
strong  m  favour  of  intellectual  culture.    A  few  years  ago  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  colony  to  be  devoted 
to  founding  exhibitions  at  the  University.    One  of  his  earliest 
enterprises  after  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  was,  in  order  to 
meet  the  desire  for  knowledge  of  persons  living  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  establish  a  system  of  teaching  by  corre- 
spondence.   He  was  an  admirable  talker,  and,  unlike  many  good 
talkers,  knew  also  how  to  listen  to  others ;  and  many  of  his 
friends  will  agree  that  he  was  the  best  companion  they  have  ever 
known.    By  the  colony  at  large,  as  well  as  by  those  who  knew 
him  personally  in  Europe  and  Australia,  his  loss  will  be  long  and 
deeply  felt.  b 


PROGRAMMES  AXD  COXCERTS. 


rriHE  Richter  Concerts  have  become  an  institution.  They  date 
J-  _  from  but  four  or  five  years  back,  and  without  them  the 
musical  season  would  already  seem  quite  other  than  itself.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Herr  Richter  is  an  extraordinarily  strong 
conductor  ;  and  while  it  is  a  standing  cause  for  regret  that 
we  cannot  see  him  in  command  of  that  permanent  "orchestra 
which  the  richest  city  in  the  world  should  possess,  still,  as  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  Herr  Richter  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks  in  the  year  is  very  much  better  than  no  Herr  Richter 
at  all.  There  are  many,  it  is  true,  who  prefer  to  him  both  M. 
Lamoureux  and  M.  Colonne.  But  MM.  Colonne  and  Lamoureux 
choose  to  stay  where  they  are.  To  hear  them,  the  one  in  Berlioz 
and  the  other  in  Beethoven,  one  must  needs  go  to  Paris ;  and  in 
London  the  supremacy  of  the  Viennese  artist  remains  unchallenged. 
Herr  Richter  has  tact,  energy,  decision,  the  instinct  and  the  habit 
of  command ;  and  he  has,  what  is  rarest  of  all,  the  capacity  of 
imposing  bis  own  volition  on  a  multitude  of  executants,  and  of  so 
informing  them  with  his  own  vigorous  personality  as  to  make  them 
practically  one  with  himself,  the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the 
instrument  of  his  expression.  This  is  the  true  conductor,  under 
whom,  as  has  been  said,  an  orchestra  moves  and  works  "  with  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  sentiment  of  a  single  perfect  organism." 
And  that  this  is  Herr  Richter  none,  we  take  it,  who  has  heard 
him  at  his  best— in  the  third  Leonora  overture,  for  instance,  or  in 
certain  passages  of  Wagner—  will  hesitate  one  moment  to  agree. 

Against  all  this  it  has  to  be  admitted  that,  in  the  "matter 
of  his  programmes,  Herr  Richter  labours  under  certain  limita- 
tions.   His  announcements  for  the  coming  season  are  character- 
istic.   Beethoven,  to  whom  he  has  hitherto  been  admirablv  loyal, 
is  represented  by  five  or  six  works  only  ;  the  Third,"  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth  Symphonies,  and  the  Eymont  overture. 
Mozart  appears  as  the  author  of  a  single  symphony  and  an  over- 
ture—that to  the  Zaubeijiote,  to  wit.    Of  the  five-score  symphonies 
which  Haydn  left  we  are  promised  a  solitary  one  ;  Weber  stands 
out  as  the  musician  of  a  couple  of  overtures— that  to  Oberon  and 
that  to  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits;  Mendelssohn  is  down  for  a 
symphony— the  Italian;    while  Bach,  Gluck,  and  Handel  are 
simply  ignored,  as  also  are  Glinka  and  Schubert,  are  Spontini  and 
Cherubini,  are  Reyer  and  Stanford  and  Saint-Saens.    Of  Liszt, 
however,  we  are  to  hear  the  third  Hunyarian  Rhapsody  and  the 
Mephisto  Waher;  of  Raff,  the  Romeo  et  Juliette  overture;  cf 
Brahms,  the  ScAicksalslied,  the  Gesany  der  Parzen,  and  the  Third 
Symphony— the  last  an  absolute  novelty.    Then  we  are  promi-ed 
the  ballet  music  from  Mr.  Mackenzie's ' Colomba  ;  Marschner  con- 
tributes   his  Hans  Heiling  overture,  Volkmann  his  overture 
to  Richard  III.,  Mehul  (the  representative  of  ancient  music) 
his  overture   to  Le  Jeune  Henri,  and   Schumann   his  Third 
Symphony ;  while  Berlioz,  hitherto  as  good  as  ignored  at  these 
concerts,  but  in  Englaud,  for  all  that,  in  sonie^ways  the  most 
popular  of  modern  musicians,  is  brought  forward  as  the  author  of 
the  Fantastique  and  of  a  selection  from  the  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Of 
Wagner  there  is,  of  course,  an  abundance.    In  the  programme 
at  present  under  consideration  there  is  more  of  him  than  "of  any- 
body else.    He  is  represented  by  the  Faust  overture ;  bv  excerpts, 
vocal  and  orchestral,  from  the  Parsifal;  by  a  couple  of  numbers 
from  the  Gbtterddmmei  uny ;    by  the  "  Liebesduett "  from  the 
Jf  alkiire;  and  by  the  "  Trauermarsch,"  the  "  Siegfried's  Tod,"  as 
well.    If  we  add  that,  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  Huldiyunys- 
marsch  was  given  at  the  first  concert  of  the  series,  and  that'in  tho 
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same  way  we  may  be  favoured  with  numbers  also  unannounced  and 
unexpected,  we  shall  have  said  enough. 

A  programme  of  this  quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  An 
agreeable  and  instructive  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  announcements 
made,  and  fulfilled,  by  Mr.  Manns  for  his  last  series  of  concerts 
with  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  Glasgow  is  Glasgow,  and  London 
is  London ;  but  the  advantage  remains  with  Glasgow.  From  Mr. 
Manns's  programmes,  as  from  Herr  Richter's,  Bach  is  conspicuously 
absent ;  Haydn  is  only  represented  in  them  by  a  single  movement 
— the  Adagio  in  B  flat,  for  strings— and  Mozart  by  a  single 
symphony,  the  "  Emperor  " ;  while  of  Beethoven  Mr.  Manns  only 
produced  the  first  and  fourth  concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
the  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  the  Coriolanus  overture,  and  the  Third 
and  Sixth  Symphonies.  From  Gluck,  however,  he  conducted  a 
portion  of  the  ballet  music  of  Orfeo ;  from  Mendelssohn  the  First 
Walpurgis  Night,  the  Italian  Symphony,  and  the  Violin  Concerto 
in  E  minor ;  from  Handel  the  Acis  and  Galatea  and  the  Messiah ; 
from  Berlioz  the  Messe  des  Morts,  the  Fantastique,  the  Carnival 
Romain  and  King  Lear  overtures,  and  the  Queen  Mai  scherzo. 
He  produced  Gounod's  Redemption,  Felicien  David's  half-forgotten 
"  Ode  syniphonique,"  Le  Desert,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  orchestral 
ballade,  La  Belle  Dame,  sans  Merci.  He  threw  in  symphonies 
by  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Sterndale  Bennett;  overtures  by 
Wagner,  Rossini,  Brahms,  Weber,  and  Cherubini;  concertos  by 
Chopin  and  Piatti.  He  presented  his  public  with  serenades  by 
Mr.  Villiers  Stanford  and  Mr.  Allan  Macbeth ;  with  orchestral 
numbers  by  Ponchielli,  Sullivan,  Raft",  and  Cherubini ;  with  Mr. 
Cowen's  suite,  In  the  Olden  Time,  with  the  ballet  music  from 
Delibes's  Coppelia,  with  one  of  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsodies, 
and  with  three  of  Wagner's  preludes.  It'will  be  seen  that  in  the 
matter  of  Brahms  and  Beethoven  Herr  Richter  has  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Manns.  It  will  be  generally  admitted,  we  think,  that  in 
every  other  respect  Mr.  Manns,  working  for  a  provincial  audience, 
has  the  advantage  of  Herr  Richter,  working  for  musical  and 
fashionable  London. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  (principally  composed  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt,  but  rounded  off  with  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's)  was 
played  to  an  audience  comparatively  thin  and  small.  The  first 
three  numbers  were  all  Wagnerian.  Herr  Richter  began  with  the 
Huldigungsmarsch,  the  motives  of  which  are  a  little  trivial,  but  the 
craftsmanship  of  which  is  very  brilliant  and  taking.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played  and  realized,  and  after  it  the  Faust  overture  of  the 
master  produced  an  effect  of  anti-climax.  This  curious  work  was 
composed  m  Paris  in  1840,  and  rewritten  at  Zurich  in  1855  ;  it  is 
prefaced  by  a  passage  from  Goethe's  Faust  to  the  effect  that,  for 
certain  reasons,  existence  is  burdensome,  "  and  death  desirable, 
and  life  detested  " ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mephisto- 
pheles  and  Gretchen,  but  is  merely,  says  the  analvtical  programme, 
"a  Stimmuiujsbdd—i.e.  a  musical  portrayal  of  feeling";  in  a 
word,  it  is  Wagner's  commentary  on  what  he  suffered  In  France 
as  a  failure  and  in  Switzerland  as  an  exile.  It  consists  of  two 
movements.  _  The  first— described  as  "  sehr  gehalten"— is  finely 
scored,  and  is  in  itself  romantic  and  impressive  enough ;  the 
second— "sehr  bewegt "— is  mannered,  pretentious,  and— to  the 
unimtiate,  at  least— dull.  It  was  followed  by  the  "  Vorspiel  " 
to  Parsifal,  of  which  we  gave  a  full  account  some  time  ago.  It 
is  of  course  less  effective  in  the  concert-room  than  on  the  stao-e. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  concert  was  concluded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent performance  of  Liszt's  third  "Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  a  little 
masterpiece  of  orchestration  and  arrangement.  Tne  second  part 
consisted  of  the  Third  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  immortal 
Eroica.  In  the  first  movement,  on  some  points  of  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  Herr  Richter  has  adopted  a  new  reading,  the  tempi 
were  at  times  a  little  dragged.  The  second  movement,  however 
the  tremendous  «  Marcia  Funebre,"  was  better  and  more  impressive 
than  we  ever  remember  to  have  heard  it ;  while  the  two  last,  save 
tor  a  little  weakness  in  the  horns  on  their  entry  in  the  Trio,  were 
to  say  the  least,  quite  admirably  done.  Coming  last  in  the  pro- 
gramme, the  symphony  appeared  to  absolute  advantage.  Certainly 
there  is  no  such  toil  for  the  music  of  the  present  as  is  afforded  by 
the  music  of  the  future. 

The  fourth  and  last  concert  this  season  of  Mr.  Willinsr's  Choir 
was  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  Mr 
Celliers  interpretation  of  Gray's  Elegy  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Bendall's 
Panzadeh  were  performed,  the  latter  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
rendering  of  Mr.  Celliers  cantata  the  Choir  showed  a  decided 
advance  compared  with  last  season,  towards  the  attainment  of 
those  higher  qualities  of  execution  which  can  only  be  evolved  by 
assiduous  rehearsal  and  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  conductor. 
Mr.  Willing  a  Choir  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  much  to  master 
before  it  can  compete  with  older  choral  associations;  its  excellent 
performance,  however,  on  Tuesday  merits  recognition;  the 
admirable  attack,  effect,  and  general  precision  with  which  the 
choruses  of  both  cantatas  were  given  being  clearly  the  result  of 
frequent  rehearsal  and  sound  conductorship.  If  any  fault  may  be 
found  in  the  distribution  of  the  Choir,  it  could  be  traced  to  an 
occasional  want  of  power  and  unity  among  the  tenors.  Mr 
Celher s  clever  and  effective  setting  of  Grays  Elegy  was  much 
criticized  on  its  production  at  Leeds  last  October, on  the  ground  of  its 
uudramatic  treatment,  an  objection  that  would  have  more  weight 
if  there  were  any  inflexible  canon  which  ordains  that  the  cantata 
must  be  a  dramatic  composition.  Cantatas  that  profess  to  illus- 
trate dramatic  subjects  and  fail  to  present  them  dramatically 
justly  incur  censure;  but  Gray's  poem  is  not  only  undramatic  in 
character,  but  unlyrical  in  form,  and  the  strongest  objection  to  Mr 
Ulher  s  composition  lies  in  his  choice  of  theme.   A  series  of  moral' 


reflections  among  the  tombs,  varied  only  by  a  few  rustic  pictures 
coloured  by  the  meditative  strain  of  poetry,  certainly  offer  little  to 
the  composer  ;  there  are  neither  persons  to  be  represented  by  the 
vocal  parts  nor  incidents  to  be  depicted.    There  is,  however,  a 
wide  range  of  treatment  in  modern  cantatas,  extending  from  the 
more  dramatic  examples  which  approach  the  oratorio  to  works 
like  Mr.  Cellier's,  where  dialogue  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
composer  supplies  the  lack  of  dramatic  characters  by  an  arbi- 
trary _  division  of  the  poem  among  the  various  singers.  The 
propriety  of  assigning  to  a  chorus  any  portion  of  a  monologue 
which  is  so  peculiarly  unisonal  in  expression  as  Gray's  Elegy  is 
very  doubtful ;  our  chief  concern,  however,  is  not  whether  Mr. 
Cellier  has  achieved  the  almost  impossible  task  of  givin"-  a 
dramatic  setting  to  a  subject  essentially  undramatic,  but  to  con- 
sider how  far  his  music  reflects  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the 
poem.     The  opening  chorus,  "  The  curfew  tolls,"  presents  the 
visual  scene  with  most  literal  fidelity;  but  it  has  the  effect  of 
a  painted  landscape  denuded  of  poetic  inspiration;  it  possesses 
the  semblance,  but  not  the  significance,  of  the  original.  A 
similar  failure  of  inspiration  is  felt  in  the  recitative  and  air, 
"Can  storied  urn?  "  and  in  the  quartet,  "  For  who  to  dumb  for- 
getfulness  a  prey,"  which,  though  skilfully  scored,  possess  merely 
a  superficial  beauty.    With  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Cellier's  music 
illustrates  the  text  successfully,  and  sometimes  with  distinct 
felicity.  _  His  spiritual  insight  and  grasp  of  subject  are  very  im- 
pressive in  the  exquisite  soprano  solo  and  chorus  "Full  many  a 
gem,"  in  the  tenor  solo  "  Some  village  Hampden,"  and  in  the 
quartet  and  chorus  "  The  boast  of  Heraldry."    The  solo  parts  were 
most  efficiently  sustained  by  Miss  Marian  McKenzie,  Miss  Mary 
Beare,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Frederic  King. 

The  performance  of  Gray's  Elegy  was  followed  'by  Mr.  Bendall's 
Parizadeh,  the  pianoforte  score  of  which  we  noticed  last  week. 
The  metrical  version  of  Mr.  Bandall's  cantata  is  a  little  bald 
and  prosaic,  but  it  has  not  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  compo- 
sition of  music  which  is  not  only  full  of  promise  for  the  future, 
but  contains  several  numbers  instinct  with  expressive  fancy  and 
delicate  melody.  Among  the  most  attractive  of  these  are  the 
choru3  "  The  sun  sinks  low,"  the  song  "  Not  with  loose  or  evil 
heart,"  the  effective  chorus  of  Peris  "  We  sink  with  the  dew," 
and  the  dance  of  Bayaderes  ;  the  first  duet  is  somewhat  deficient 
in  the  fervour  and  piquancy  that  the  situation  demands,  and  Mr. 
Bendall's  instrumentation  is  too  uniformly  unsubstantial,  even 
when  the  ethereal  nature  of  his  theme  is  considered.  In  this 
fresh  essay  in  dramatic  composition  the  composer  has  exercised 
great  discretion  in  avoiding  an  exacting  subject  and  choosing  one 
which  his  present  experience,  as  well  as  his  undoubted  talent, 
justified  him  in  undertaking.  The  solos,  entrusted  to  Miss  Mary 
Davies,  Miss  Marian  McKenzie,  and  Mr.  Frederic  King,  were  ex- 
cellently rendered. 

The  programme  of  Mine.  Liebhart's  concert  at  St.  James's 
Hall  last  Tuesday  was  too  long  and  comprehensive  for  possible 
fulfilment.  Even  with  the  inevitable  curtailment  the  most  ex- 
perienced concert-goer  must  have  felt  it  tryiug  to  have  the  sweet 
continuity  of  song  interrupted  by  a  musical  sketch  and  a  recital, 
though  given  by  Mr.  Grossmith  and  Miss  Minnie  Bell.  Nothing 
more  varied  than  the  programme  could  well  be  conceived ;  almost 
e  very  species  of  ballad  and  aria  being  represented,  besides  the  addi- 
tion of  instrumental  performances  by  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann, 
Signor  Erba,  the  violinist,  and  Mr.  Ganz.  A  new  ballad,  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Allen,  afforded  Mme.  Liebhart  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  executive  skill  with  much  of  her  old  charm  and  facility.  M. 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann's  playing  of  Liszt's  arrangement  of  "  Auf 
Flugeln  des  Gesanges  "  and  Weber's  "  RondeauJ  brillant  "  was  dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  excellence  of  his  style,  his  charm  of  touch, 
and  finished  execution.  In  his  rendering  of  the  G  minor  Nocturne 
of  Chopin— the  most  profound  and  subtle  of  the  series— his  ex- 
pression scarcely  sounded  the  depths  of  that  most  pathetic  com- 
position, though  otherwise  his  playing  was  faultless.  Mme.  Marie 
Roze  was  recalled  for  her  brilliant  singing  of  an  uninteresting 
ana  by  Poniatowski,  and  sang  "  Coming  thro'  the  rye  "  with  a 
humour  and  vivacity  that  lent  additional  charm  to  the  old  ballad. 


RACING  AT  NEWMARKET  AND  EPSOM. 


rjlHE  opening  of  the  Newmarket  racing  season  was  far  from 
-L    brilliant,  but  the  Crawfurd  Plate  gave  it  a  fresh  interest. 
Iwenty-one  horses  came  out  to  compete  for  this  new  race.  Kie 
victory  of  The  Prince  was  very  unexpected,  and  he  started  at  the 
long  odds  of  20  to  1.  Much  had  been  expected  of  this  horse  on  many 
occasions,  but  he  had  so  often  disappointed  the  larger  proportion 
of  his  backers  that  they  bad  long  since  discarded  him,  yet 
now  he  galloped  in  an  easy  winner  with  many  pounds  in  hand. 
His  victory  was  such  a  surprise  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
take  a  p-knce  at  his  past  history.    As  a  two-year-old  he  was  un- 
placed three  times,  and  he  ran  second  once.    He  won  one  race 
and  that  happened  to  be  a  very  valuable  one ;  but  the  horses 
which  he  then  defeated  were  but  a  moderate  lot.    In  the  early 
spring  of  the  following  year  be  won  the  Newmarket  Biennial  at 
the  Craven  Meeting ;  but  be  only  beat  Grandmaster  by  a  head 
In  this  race  Ossian,  the  subsequent  winner  of  the  St  Le^er 
was  unplaced.    A  few  weeks  later  he  was  only  beaten  a  neck' 
by  Galhard,  and  a  bead  by  Goldfield,  for  the  Two  Thousand 
Here  appeared  to  be  public  form  sufficient  to  give  him  a  chance 
lor  the  Derby,  if,  as  was  believed  by  certain  good  judges,  he  could 
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be  made  a  few  pounds  better  by  the  Epsom  Meeting.  A  gentle- 
man who  apparently  held  this  opinion  gave  10,000/.  for  him,  and 
be  started  for  last  year's  Derby  at  5  to  I,  but  he  was  unplaced  in 
that  race.  For  the  St.  Leger  he  started  at  10  to  1,  and  again  he 
failed  to  get  a  place.  In  his  next  race  he  was  a  bad  third  to 
Ossian.  As  much  as  200  to  1  was  laid  against  him  at  the  start 
for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  again  he  ran  nowhere.  This  spring 
his  first  appearance  was  in  the  race  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  in  which  he  received  a  most  ignominious  beating. 
In  the  Crawfurd  Plate  he  was  giving  weight  to  eighteen  of  his 
opponents,  but  he  was  receiving  1 5  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age 
from  Geheimniss,  and  4  lbs.  from  Energy.  In  spite  of  the  weight 
she  had  to  carry,  Geheimniss  was  the  first  favourite,  and,  with  The 
Prince  out  of  the  way,  she  would  have  won  easily,  as  sbe  finished 
nearly  five  lengths  in  front  of  everything  else,  but  she  was  fully 
that  distance  behind  The  Prince.  Looking  back  on  the  racing 
career  of  The  Prince,  one  may  be  inclined  to  consider  it  unsatisfactory 
and  unfortunate,  yet  the  horse  has  won  nearly  3,000/.  in  stakes,  and 
if  ioo/.had  been  put  upon  himfor every  race  forwhich  hestarted, 
there  would  be  a  balance  in  his  favour  of  more  than  2,000/., 
although  he  lost  ten  races  and  won  only  three.  The  victory  of 
Mr.  Houldsworth's  Royal  Fern  in  the  Biennial  Stakes,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Foy's  Scot  Free  in  the  Craven  Stakes,  are  matters  which  will 
come  in  for  their  share  of  attention  in  our  notice  of  the  Two 
Thousand,  as  they  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  story  of  that 
race  ;  but  we  may  make  some  reference  here  to  the  success  of  Lucy 
Ashton  II.  in  the  Two- Year-Old  Plate.  This  filly  is  very  much  in- 
bred to  Bay  Mid  die  ton  and  Touchstone,  having  three  separate  strains 
of  the  blood  of  the  last-named  horse  in  her  veins  and  two  of  the 
former,  and  she  is  by  the  little-known  stallion  Lammermoor.  She 
is  a  mere  thoroughbred  pony,  standing  about  fourteen  hands  and 
two  inches  only.  Her  first  race  was  for  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  at 
Lincoln,  in  which  she  defeated  nineteen  opponents,  and  her  second 
was  for  the  Two-Year-Old  Plate  at  the  Craven  Meeting.  In  the  latter 
race  she  met  a  field  of  eight,  and  again  she  was  successful.  Both 
races  were  hardly  earned,  and  perhaps  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  she  should  continue  her  victorious  career  ;  but  it  is  wonderful 
that  such  an  undersized  filly  should  have  won  more  than  1,000/. 
in  stakes  for  her  owner  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  she  affords 
another  instance  of  the  success  which  occasionally  attends  in- 
breeding. 

At  the  Epsom  Spring  Meeting  backers  met  with  a  serious  dis- 
appointment in  the  race  for  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  Loch  Ranza,  a  three-year-old  that  had  won 
the  Northamptonshire  Stakes,  was  backed  as  if  he  could  not  lose  ; 
but  he  never  appeared  to  run  kindly  over  the  twisting  and 
awkward  Metropolitan  Course ;  and,  although  he  came  with  a 
wonderful  rush  at  the  end,  he  made  his  effort  too  late,  and  was 
beaten  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  race  lay  between  two 
other  three-year-olds,  Zadig  and  See  See,  neither  of  whom  had 
won  a  race  before,  and  the  former  won  by  a  head. 

For  some  time  before  the  race  for  the  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap  the  chief  interest  lay  in  the  question  whether  the 
winner  of  last  year's  Derby  would  be  able  to  win  under  the 
weight  allotted  to  him.  He  was  handicapped  at  8  st.  12  lbs. ; 
but  that  was  2  lbs.  less  than  the  weight  carried  by  Bend  Or  when 
he  won  the  City  and  Suburban  the  year  after  he  had  won  the 
Derby.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  horse  which  likes  the  Derby 
course  should  run  well  for  the  City  and  Suburban ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that,  because  one  winner  of  the  Derby  has  won  the  City 
and  Suburban,  another  will.  Opinions  varied  about  St.  Blaise's 
Derby ;  but  it  was  very  commonly  believed  that  it  had  been  to 
some  extent  a  fiuky  one.  Good  excuses  could  be  made  for  his 
two  subsequent  defeats,  on  the  ground  of  his  sea  voyages ;  but 
his  previous  failure  in  the  Two  Thousand  remained  to  be  accounted 
for.  His  backers  comforted  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
Sefton,  as  well  as  Bend  Or,  had  proved  that  a  Derby  horse 
should  win  a  City  and  Suburban,  although  in  his  case  the  latter 
race  had  preceded  the  former,  and  he  had  won  under  an  exception- 
ally light  weight.  But  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  their  argu- 
ments told  far  more  in  favour  of  another  horse  that  had  shown  a 
liking  for  the  Derby  course.  Lord  Bradford's  Quicklime  had  run 
within  three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Shotover  for  the  Derby,  and 
be  had  won  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  over  the  same  course.  Now 
St.  Blaise  was  to  give  this  horse  a  stone  and  a  half,  or,  at  weight 
for  age,  an  advantage  of  25  lbs.  Until  he  was  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  winning-post,  St.  Blaise  ran  very  well,  and  Archer 
followed  the  example  set  by  Wood,  when  he  rode  the  horse  in  the 
Derby,  of  "  hugging  the  rails  " ;  but  when  the  real  struggle  began, 
St.  Blaise  gave  way  to  a  number  of  his  opponents,  and  the  race 
was  won  by  Quicklime,  against  whom  as  much  as  20  to  1  had 
been  laid  at  the  start.  This  horse  deserves  every  credit  for  his 
victory,  but  the  real  honours  of  the  race  were  earned  by  Thebais, 
who  gave  Quicklime  two  stone  with  the  exception  of  one  pound, 
and  ran  within  half  a  length  of  him.  As  Thebais  had  won  the 
Oaks,  she  afforded  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
Epsom  winners  for  Epsom  races. 


THEATRICAL  MATTERS. 

/~^J_OOD  taste  should  have  forbidden  the  introduction  of  so 
nauseous  a  play  as  The  Ironmaster,  which,  thanks  to  a  use 
ot  the  French  dictionary  that  seems  to  have  been  rather  industrious 
than  discriminating,  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  enabled  to  adapt  for  the 
St.  Jamess  Theatre  from  M.  Ohnet's  La  JIa'Urc  de Forges,  A  story 


worse  flavoured  and  more  completely  unsympathetic  has  rarely 
been  put  forward.  We  are  in  no  way  straitlaced,  and  by  no 
means  demand  that  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  human  passion,  as 
set  forth  on  the  stage,  should  be  limited  by  a  stern  observance  of 
the  moral  law;  but  there  is  to  us  something  in  the  highest  degree 
offensive  about  these  intimate  details  of  the  terms  on  which  a 
man  lives  with  his  wife.  The  St.  James's  Theatre  is  one  of  the 
last  in  London  at  which  such  a  play  was  to  have  been  expected. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  National  Review  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
revealed  to  the  world  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendal  conducted  their  dramatic  enterprise.  They  thought,  Mr. 
Austin  told  us,  that  only  husband  and  wife  should  play  lovers. 
To  prevent  the  entrance  of  an  unlicensed  thought  into  the  mind  of 
the  Romeo  he  must  be  married — by  a  bishop  if  possible — to  the 
Juliet;  and  if  the  marriage  certificate  were  kept  framed  and  glazed  in 
the  box-office,  it  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  a  comfortable  assurance 
would  be  experienced  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  went  to  book 
their  seats  lor  the  performance.  Mr.  Austin  did  not  quite  say 
that,  but  it  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  general  tenor 
of  his  article ;  yet  it  is  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  that  The 
Ironmaster  is  produced.  What  class  of  spectators  it  is  sought 
to  attract  by  the  story  of  this  unwomanly  woman  and  unmanly 
man  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  play  i3  very  much  too 
dull  for  the  clas3  that  finds  delight  in  the  intrigues  and  in- 
nuendo of  Palais-Royal  farces,  and  it  is  certainly  a  play  to  which 
many  men  would  rather  not  take  the  ladies  of  their  family, 
especially  as  the  men  themselves  would  have  a  very  tedious 
evening.  In  order  to  justify  these  strictures,  it  may  be  briefly 
said  for  the  information — assuredly  not  for  the  edification — of 
those  who  do  not  know  M.  Ohnet's  work  that  the  principal  personage 
in  the  plot  is  a  young  lady  named  Claire  de  Beaupre,  who  has  been 
jilted  by  the  Due  de  Bligny.  She  is  beloved  by  a  wealthy  Iron- 
master, one  Derblay,  whose  chances  of  success  are  infinitesimal 
until  the  engagement  of  the  Due,  from  mercenary  motives,  to 
Athenai's,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  chocolate-maker  named  Mouiinet. 
For  purely  theatrical  reasons  the  Due  appears  in  the  Chateau  de 
Beaupre,  the  last  place  where  one  would  have  thought  to  find 
him,  and  introduces  Athenais  as  his  intended  wife  :  to  which  Claire, 
who  has  given  Derblay  a  hint  that  he  will  he  accepted,  responds  by 
introducing  the  Ironmaster  as  her  intended  husband.  For  no  com- 
prehensible reason,  except  that  it  adds  to  the  suggestiveness  of  the 
scene  which  is  to  follow,  Claire  insists  upon  being  married  at  mid- 
night. The  marriage  takes  place,  the  guests  depart,  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  left  alone.  We  may  have  missed  the  reason  why 
all  this  takes  place  at  dead  of  night ;  if  it  be  other  than  the  un- 
worthy one  hinted  at,  we  can  only  apologize  for  our  denseness.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  who  play  Derblay  and  Claire,  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  strictly  within  the  canons  of  morality  in  so  far  as  that  they, 
having  been  lovers  in  the  story  and  being  now  married,  are  mar- 
ried in  their  own  proper  persons.  This  gratifying  reflection  apart, 
there  is  little  to  gratify  in  the  proceedings  of  M.  and  Mine. 
Derblay.  To  many  persons  it  will  seem  that  there  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  to  disgust  in  these  revelations  of  the  secrets  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Derblay  goes  to  embrace  his  wife.  She  shrinks 
from  and  repulses  him  ;  and  it  seems  that  she  has  been  to  the  altar, 
with  a  man  who  is  devoted  to  her,  simply  because  she  was  disin- 
clined to  appear  what  Mr.  Pinero,  by  the  aid  of  the  dictionary  afore- 
said, has  made  out  to  be  an  "  abandoned  woman."  Is  it  possible  for 
any  section  of  a  decent  audience  to  sympathize  with  such  a  vilely 
selfish  woman  as  this  ?  Derblay  is  given  to  understand  that  he  has 
been  cheated.  Ilis  wife  is  no  wife.  She  has  married  him  to  soothe 
her  despicable  vanity.  He  is  alternately  tearful  and  furious— in 
a  somewhat  hysterical  manner,  which  suggests  that  Mr.  Kendal  may 
have  been  to  Paris  and  studied  the  "business  "  of  M.  Damalaatthe 
Gymnase.  One  gesture,  that  of  rushing  forward  with  upraised 
hands  as  if  to  strike  the  woman  who  has  so  basely  deceived  him,  is 
peculiarly  French  in  conception  and  execution.  The  character  being 
a  Frenchman,  it  might  be  urged  that  this  is  appropriate  enough  ; 
only  it  looks  awkward  when  done  by  a  Frenchman  who  is  speaking 
English,  and  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  comporting  himself  like 
an  Englishman.  There  is  no  dignity  in  Derblay 's  grief,  nor  any 
reality  in  his  passion.  The  Claire  looks  cold  and  statuesque,  with 
a  hard-set,  pale  face,  and  all  this  is  well  enough,  if  anything  about 
such  a  scene  at  an  English  theatre  can  be  called  well.  In  Mr. 
Austin's  article  he  dwelt,  with  a  courage  we  dare  not  imitate,  upon 
the  very  delicate  question  of  Mrs.  Kendal's  suitability  for  the  parts 
of  youthful  heroines.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  note  that 
the  Claire  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  scarcely  suggests  the  girl 
who  has  only  been  away  from  school  for  a  few  months.  This  will 
particularly  strike  those  who  have  seen  Mme.  Hading  in  Paris ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  lightly  passed  over  here.  We 
are  inclined,  indeed,  to  pass  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  as  speedily, 
over  the  rest  of  this  repulsive  drama.  Derblay  informs  tbe  wife 
who  rejects  him  that  the  day  will  come  when  she  will  plead 
to  him  for  love  and  he  will  reject  her.  It  does  come,  after 
some  perilous  flirtations  between  these  ill-assorted  couples ; 
for  De  Bligny  pays  marked  attention  to  Mme.  Derblay,  and  the 
Ironmaster  flirts  with  the  Duchess — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  she 
flirts  with  him.  It  is  an  odd  regulation  in  that  code  of  morality 
which  Mr.  Austin  so  considerately  made  plain  that,  whereas 
lovers  must  only  be  played  by  husbands  and  wives,  flirtations  with 
dangerous  intentions  may  be  represented  by  actors  and  actresses 
who,  away  from  the  theatre,  have  not  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
for  their  intimacy.  It  seems  to  us — but  perhaps  we,  in  our  grosser 
nature,  do  not  rightly  understand  the  code — that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  uumarried  actor  and  actress  to  play  at  being  honest 
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lovers  than  dishonest  ones.  A  duel  between  the  husbands,  in 
which  the  lady  who  has  been  engaged  to  both  is  wounded  as  she 
rushes  between  them,  is  an  incident  which  it  takes  the  last  two 
acts  to  bring  about.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  J.  F.  Young  shows  some 
humour,  marred  by  exaggeration,  as  Moulinet;  Mr.  Alexander 
plays  with  much  freshness  and  sincerity  as  Claire's  brother  ;  Mr. 
Henley  acts  adroitly  as  the  Due ;  Miss  Vane,  a  newcomer,  gives 
point  and  emphasis  to  the  part  of  Athenais  ;  and  useful  assistance 
is  afforded  by  Miss  Linda  Dietz,  Mrs.  Gaston  Murray,  Miss  Webster, 
Mr.  Maclean,  and  Mr.  Waring.  We  can  only  regret  that  their 
ability  should  be  wasted  on  a  play  which  can  give  no  wholesome 
gratification  to  any  spectator. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  advertisement  with  reference  to  the  coming 
production  of  The  Rivals  is  amusingly  impertinent.  There  is 
often  a  naivete  about  his  confidential  announcements  to  his 
audiences.  It  was  he,  we  believe,  who  invented  the  idea  of 
printing  on  the  programmes  of  his  theatre  requests  that  visitors 
would  be  seated  by  a  certain  hour,  as  also  that  they  would  keep 
their  seats  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain, "  as  the  interest  was  sustained 
to  the  end  of  the  play."  There  is  something  deliciously  funny 
about  the  latter  statement ;  which  omits  all  consideration  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  audience  may  not  have  felt  interest  at  any 
period  of  the  play's  development.  With  regard  to  the  managerial 
instruction  to  arrive  at  a  certain  hour,  again,  there  would  be  right 
and  reason  on  the  manager's  side  if  he  gave  away  his  seats  and 
made  punctuality  a  condition  of  the  gift.  But  the  ceremony  of 
going  to  the  theatre  or  to  a  library,  and  paying  half  a  sovereign 
tor  the  lease  of  a  seat  during  the  evening,  puts  the  visitor  on  a 
somewhat  different  footing.  A  gentleman  will  naturally  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  passing  down  a  crowded  row  of  stalls, 
and  so  inconveniencing  and  distracting  the  attention  of  their 
occupants ;  but  he  will  do  this  because  he  is  a  gentleman,  and 
not  in  obedience  to  managerial  direction.  We  have  lost  sight, 
however,  of  the  advertisement  of  The  Rivals,  which  states  that,  in 
submitting  a  performance  of  Sheridan's  comedy  for  public  approval, 
the  management  is  actuated  by  "  a  desire  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
author's  play  without  encumbering  its  action."  This  is  suggestive 
of  that  great  dramatist  Ravenscroft's  description  of  his  own 
relations  to  Shakspeare  :— 


So  far  was  he  from  robbing  him  of 's  treasure. 
That  he  did  add  his  own  to  make  full  measure. 

But  Mr.  Bancroft's  desire  is  more  ambitious  than  praiseworthy. 
No  sensible  person  wants  to  see  the  effect  of  Sheridan's  plays 
"heightened."    If  Mr.  Bancroft  can  succeed  in  preserving  the 
effect,   he  will   have  done   exceedingly  well.     The   effect  of 
The   Rivals,   adequately   interpreted,   is   ample   without  any 
heightening.    "  While  strictly  preserving  the  text,"  the  adver- 
tisement continues,  "it  has  been  found  possible,  by  means  of 
a  few  transpositions  in  the  dialogue  and  some  variation  in 
locality,  to  avoid  shifting  the  scenes  in  view  of  the  audience. 
For  this  arrangement  of  the  comedy  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero 
are  jointly  responsible."    It  is  very  good  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr. 
Pinero  thus  to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  Sheridan's  play.  One 
can  only  regret  that  Sheridan  is  unable  to  acknowledge  their  endea- 
vour to  heighten  his  effects,  and  show  him  what  he  might  have 
done  with  the  piece  if  he  had  only  understood  his  business  as  a 
dramatist.    What  overwhelming  objections  there  are  to  "  shifting 
the  scenes  in  view  of  the  audience,"  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero 
omit  to  state.    Why  should  not  scenes  be  so  shifted?  Poor 
Sheridan,  with  that  lack  of  knowledge  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Haymarket  management,  prevented  him  from  seeing  how  to 
write  comedy,  found  the  shifting  of  scenes  necessary  to  the 
development  of  his  story.    Is  it  not  just  possible  that  he  was  as 
sound  a  judge  of  how  The  Rivals  might  be  made  effective  as  Mr. 
Bancroft  or  Mr.  Pinero  ?    We  are  perhaps  old-fashioned,  but  we 
are  well  content  with  Sheridan's  Rivals,  and  do  not  want  a  new 
version  by  Messrs.  Sheridan,  Bancroft,  and  Pinero. 

It  is  not  often  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  be  able,  both  from 
opportunity  and  from  opinion,  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of 
a  provincial  performance.  The  company,  however,  which  is  taking 
f  edora  round  the  country  under  the  management  of  Miss  Laura 
Villiers  aflords  a  striking  proof  that,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of 
stock  companies  and  the  introduction  of  what  the  Americans  call 
combinations,  the  supply  of  dramatic  talent  in  England  is  iustnow 
very  far  from  being  at  a  low  ebb.  The  piece  is  capitally  played 
all  round,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  principal  parts,  Fedora  and 
lpanoff, and  especially, it  maybe  said, of  Ipanoff, which  is  possibly  the 
stronger  part,  it  is  given  with  singular  passion  and  truth.  No 
actor  who  has  undertaken  the  part  in  England  has  approached  Mr 
Arthur  Dacre  in  fervour  and  in  control,  and  the  great  scene  in  the 
last  act  between  Miss  Villiers  and  him,  in  which  both  players  are 
at  their  beat,  is  as  moving  a  thing  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  among  our  younger  actresses  there  is 
one  so  thoroughly  qualified  as  is  Miss  Villiers  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  London.  As  has  been  hinted,  the  play  is  well  given  all  round  : 
but  among  the  smaller  parts,  very  special  praise  is  due  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Farquhar's  admirably  studied  and  executed  performance 
of  Dr.  Loreck,  and  to  Mr.  Denison's  natural  and  pleasing 
Siriex.  Mr.  Girardot,  a  clever  actor,  whom  we  have  before  now 
had  occasion  to  praise,  would  do  weil  to  leave  out  the  senseless 
gag  which  he  introduces  in  the  part  of  Lasinski,  especially  as  it  is 
a  gross  blunder  for  him  alone  among  a  party  of  French  people  to 
speak  in  French.  r  r 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan,  who  for  so  long  a  time  held 
a  leading  position  on  the  stage,  must  not  be  passed  without  notice. 


Forty  years  since  Mrs.  Wigan  was  a  favourite  actress  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  when  the  house  over  which  tragedy  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  now  rules  was  given  over  to  low 
comedy  and  the  Keeleys.  Mrs.  Wigan  made  successes  in  many 
quarters,  and  from  1853  did  a  vast  deal  to  establish  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Olympic,  of  which  her  husband  had  become  manager. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Adelphi  guests  who  wore  Berlin  gloves, 
and,  as  they  entered  their  host's  apartment,  were  overwhelmed  by 
its  magnificence.  Theatrical  representations  were  marked  by  an 
amount  of  crudeness  which  offended  Mrs.  Wigan's  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things ;  and  she  strove  with  excellent  results,  which  still 
endure,  to  make  the  detail  of  performances  more  true  and  life-like. 
She  filled  many  parts,  and  in  none  that  she  made  her  own  has 
she  since  been  approached  in  the  mixture  of  power  and  finesse 
which  was  displayed  by  what  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  call  her 
genius.  There  will  rise  to  the  recollection  of  playgoers,  amongst 
other  parts,  her  Mrs.  Sternhold,  in  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,  her 
Suzanne,  in  the  second  adaptation  of  Les  Pattes  de  Mouches  that 
found  its  way  to  England— the  first  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews— her  fine  performance  in  The  House  and  the  Home,  and  her 
exquisitely  comic  creation  of  Miss  Yellowleaf,  in  A  Bengal  Tiger. 

Following  hard  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan  came  that 
of  the  Comtesso  de  Voisins,  better  known  to  the  world  at  large 
as  Taglioni,  probably  the  most  beautiful  dancer  of  modern  times, 
the  principal  figure  in  the  celebrated  Pas  de  Quatre  of  the  days 
when  ballet,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  still  existed  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  In  the  case  of  Taglioni,  even  more  than  of  Mrs. 
Wigan,  no  kind  of  successor  has  been  found,  for  the  public  has 
taken  too  much  to  delighting  in  the  mere  gymnastics  of  the 
dance ;  and  when  a  poetical  dancer  does  appear  among  us  (two 
such  have  appeared  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so),  it  is  from  the 
few  comparatively  that  she  meets  with  due  recognition. 


THE  COMING  RUSSIAN  LOAN. 


HP  HE  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Russian  Government 
-L   have  obliged  it  to  make  such  concessions  to  Germany  as  have 
secured  Prince  Bismarck's  good  will ;  and  it  has  been  rewarded  by 
promptly  obtaining  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  sterling.    Since  the 
close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  successive  Russian  Ministers  of 
Finance  have  endeavoured  in  vain  up  till  now  to  negotiate  a  laro-e 
foreign  loan.    When  their  agents  failed,  they  have  themselves  on 
more  than  one  occasion  visited  Western  Europe,  and  proposed 
terms  to  the  great  financial  houses,  but  without  success.    At  last 
the  difficulties  of  the  Treasury  became  so  great  that  M.  de  Giers 
a  few  months  ago  visited  Berlin,  and  made  his  peace  with  Prince 
Bismarck  so  completely  that  the  Prince  has  allowed  the  Seehand- 
lung  Society,  which  is  practically  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  to  undertake  the  issue  of  the  coming  loan  for  Russia. 
The  Russian  Government,  it  is  said,  will  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
success  of  the  issue,  Herr  Bleichroder  having  advanced  the  amount 
already.    But,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Seehandlun^  Society 
issues  the  loan  is  greatly  in  its  favour.    This  Society  has  never 
before  openly  participated  in  the  issue  of  a  foreign  loan,  and  that 
it  has  now  been  permitted  to  do  so  marks  in  a  demonstrative  form 
the  desire  of  the  German  Government  that  the  loan  should  be  a 
success.  In  Germany  and  Holland  the  fact  will  have  great  weight. 
Already,  indeed,  Russia  has  reaped  substantial  benefit  from  her 
reconciliation  with  Germany.     Her  old  Five  per  Cent.  Loans 
have  risen  about  ten  per  cent,  on  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  Europe 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble  has  also  been  considerably 
raised.    What  Russia  has  paid  in  return  remains  to  be  seen  Of 
course  she  must  have  given  full  assurance  that  the  money,  when 
obtained,  will  not  be  used  against  Germany  or  German  interests  • 
and  doubtless  Prince  Bismarck  has  obtained  other  political  advan- 
tages.   Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  may  also  get  some  economic 
advantages.    The  high  Customs  duties  which  Russia  maintains, 
and  has  been  raising  again  and  again  of  late  years,  have  seriously 
injured  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
desired  by  German  merchants  that  some  kind  of  commercial 
treaty  should  be  concluded  between  the  two  Empires.    Not  im- 
possibly M.  de  Giers  may  have  consented  to  make  to  Germany  some 
concessions  on  this  point  in  return  for  the  countenance  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  raising  a  foreign  loan.    But  intending  subscribers 
would  do  well  to  recollect  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  or 
permanence  of  the  new  understanding  between  Germany  and 
Russia.    Germany  is  allied  to  Austria  as  well  as  to  Russia  •  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  alliance  of  Austria  is  much  more  valu- 
able to  her  than  that  of  Russia;  but  the  aims  of  Austria  and 
iiussia  m  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  antagonistic,  and  at  any 
moment  a  situation  may  arise  in  which  Germany  may  be  forced  to 
side  with  one  against  the  other.    Even  if  the  strong  will  of  Prince 
Bismarck  postpones  the  danger,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  very  old,  and  that  his  successor  may  not  inherit 
his  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Imperial  house  of  Russia,  and  may 
not  have  as  strong  a  desire  to  support  a  brother  sovereign  against 
revolution.    In  any  case,  though  the  reconciliation  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia  for  the  present  removes  the  danger  of  a  war 
between  the  two,  and  so  far  improves  the  financial  position  of 
Russia,  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  itself  remains  as  desperate 
as  it  was  before.    The  Nihilists  are  still  active,  and  though  they 
appear  unable  to  raise  a  formidable  revolt,  they  succeed  in  keeping 
the  public  nnnd  m  perpetual  alarm,  and  if  they  can  win  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  army,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  happen. 
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Certainly  the  prospect  in  Russia  to-day  is  at  least  as  dark  as  was 
that  of  France  a  hundred  years  ago  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Revo- 
lution. In  any  event,  however  long  peace  may  be  maintained  in 
Europe,  and  however  successful  the  Russian  Government  may  be 
in  keeping  down  the  Nihilists,  Englishmen  ought  not  to  assist  in 
supplying  Russia  with  funds  which,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
be  used  against  English  interests.  If  Russia  ceases  to  be  aggressive 
in  Europe,  she  will  probably  for  that  reason  push  forward  her 
boundaries  with  greater  eagerness  in  Asia,  and  thus  will  threaten 
more  seriously  every  day  our  own  position  in  India. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  there  was  apparently  a  great  improvement  in 
the  economic  condition  of  Russia.  This  was  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The  emancipation  was 
carried  out  on  an  unsound  principle,  and  the  terms  on  which  the 
serfs  were  compelled  to  redeem  their  lands  have  proved  to  be 
entirely  too  onerous.  But  the  first  result  of  the  emancipation 
wa9  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  therefore  to  increase  prosperity.  Unfortunately,  the 
peasants  have  fallen  of  late  more  and  more  into  distress.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  has  checked  the  growth  of  well- 
being  in  Russia,  and  has  added  to  the  burdens  on  the  peasantry 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  annuities  due 
from  them  for  the  redemption  of  their  lands.  The  purchase- 
money  of  the  lands  was  advanced  by  the  Government  to  the 
peasantry,  the  peasantry  being  bound  to  repay  the  advances  by 
annual  instalments.  How  great  their  financial  embarrassments 
are  is  proved  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Empire, 
which  shows  that  the  peasantry  have  been  falling  more  and  more 
into  arrear  every  year  with  the  payment  of  these  annuities. 
Although  the  Government  has  forgiven  a  portion  of  the  arrears 
and  has  reduced  the  amount  of  the  annuities,  it  appears  from  that 
Report  that  the  arrears  were  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  annuities  in 
1879;  in  1880  they  rose  to  45 f  per  cent. ;  in  1881  they  were  as 
much  as  52^  per  cent. ;  and  in  1882,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  the  figures,  they  had  risen  to  62-1  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
in  1882  the  peasants  were  able  to  pay  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  annuities  to  which  they  were  legally  bound.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  figures  that  more  conclusively  prove  how  bad 
is  the  present  economic  condition  of  Russia.  The  difficulties  of 
the  peasants  originated,  as  we  have  said,  first  in  the  fact  that 
the  terms  of  purchase  were  too  onerous ;  but  they  have  been 
aggravated  partly  by  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  partly  by  the 
enormous  sacrifices  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  and  partly  by  the  increasing  competition  of  other  countries 
in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world.  The  Russo-Turkish  War,  by 
alarming  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  and  by  seriously  lessening 
the  credit  of  Russia,  disabled  that  country,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  from  borrowing  abroad.  In  consequence  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  raise  practically  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  at  home. 
In  so  doing  it  drained  the  Empire  of  its^accumulated  capital;  it 
competed  too  fiercely  with  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  the 
money  needed  by  them  to  carry  on  their  commercial  operations, 
and  it  added  so  enormously  to  the  debt  that  it  had  to  increase 
the  burden  of  taxation  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  the  war  obliged  the  Government  to  withdraw  vast 
masses  of  men  from  productive  employment  and  to  send  them 
abroad.  The  peasants,  already  embarrassed,  thus  withdrawn  from 
their  fields,  found  on  their  return  that  their  affairs  had  fallen  into 
hopeless  confusion,  and  instead  of  recovering,  as  already  shown, 
they  have  been  falling  more  and  more  hopelessly  into  distress. 
Another  circumstance  that  has  told  most  adversely  against  Russia 
is  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  India,  and  Australia  in  the 
wheat  markets  of  Western  Europe.  Formerly  Russia  supplied 
Western  Europe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  it  bought  from 
other  countries.  For  some  time  past,  however,  the  United  States 
have  taken  the  place  of  Russia,  and  now  the  competition  of  India 
and  Australia  is  becoming  so  severe  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  forced 
down  so  low  as  scarcely  to  pay  the  Russian  grower.  Russia  thus 
is  deprived  of  a  great  amount  of  the  wealth  she  used  to  receive 
for  her  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Russian  seaports  have  lost 
the  large  outlay  attendant  upon  numbers  of  ships  lying  in  the 
harbours.  Another  circumstance  that  has  been  potent  in  aug- 
menting the  distress  of  Russia  is  the  refusal  of  Western  Europe 
to  lend.  Before  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  Russia  was  constantly 
raising  immense  loans  which  she  spent  to  some  extent,  no  doubt, 
in  augmenting  her  armaments  and  extending  her  frontiers;  but 
largely  in  constructing  railways,  founding  manufactures  and 
establishing  banks.  While  Western  Europe  was  pouring  all  this 
wealth  into  the  country  enterprise  of  every  kind  was  stimulated, 
wages  were  raised,  and  a  deceptive  prosperity  was  produced.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  influx  of  borrowed  capital  ceased,  the  false 
prosperity  died  out,  and  then  Russia  had,  somehow  or  other,  to 
raise  out  of  her  own  resources  the  money  for  paying  the  interest 
upon  the  loans. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  the  anarchy  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Nihilism,  general  distress  amongst  the  peasantry,  and 
collapse  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Politically  and  economically 
the  condition  of  the  Empire  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Year  after  year 
the  expenditure  is  growing,  but  the  revenue  does  not  grow  in 
proportion,  and  in  consequence  every  year  ends  with  an  enormous 
deficit.  In  1S73  the  total  expenditure  of  Russia  but  sliahtlv 
exceeded  539  million  roubles;  in  1SS2  it  exceeded  701  £  million 
roubles,  an  increase  of  i62i  million  roubles,  or  about  30  per  ceut. 
Rut  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  non-productive  branches. 
In  the  administration  of  justice, "in  the  maintenance  of  roads,  iu 


the  outlay  upon  public  instruction,  and  in  the  Home  Ministry,  the 
growth  of  the  outlay  is  quite  trifling — it  is  in  the  debt,  the  army 
and  the  navy,  that  almost  the  entire  increase  is.  In  1873  the 
annual  charge  of  the  debt  but  slightly  exceeded  million 
roubles;  in  1882  it  exceeded  cooi  million  roubles.  In  the  ten 
years,  therefore,  the  charge  for  the  debt  had  nearly  doubled,  and 
it  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Every  year  there  are  in- 
ternal loans  and  external  loans,  while  the  floating  debt  is 
believed  to  be  of  unmanageable  magnitude.  Now  there  is  to 
be  another  loan  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  involving  an  ad- 
ditional charge  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  pro- 
bably before  the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  more  borrow- 
ing. The  growth  of  the  debt  to  some  small  extent  is  due 
to  the  construction  of  railways ;  but  it  is  mainly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  and  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  army,  which  has  resulted  from  the  desire  to  pursue  an 
aggressive  policy  in  all  directions,  and  present  a  front  equal  to 
both  Germany  and  Austria.  The  increase  in  the  charge  of  the 
debt,  indeed,  was  quite  trifling  up  to  1877.  In  that  year  the 
charge  barely  exceeded  1 1 5  million  roubles ;  between  then  and 
1882  854  million  roubles  were  added  to  the  charge  by  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and,  as  we  have  said,  the  charge  is  rapidly  growing. 
In  addition  to  the  enormous  military  expenditure  shown  in  the 
growth  of  the  debt,  the  ordinary  outlay  on  the  army  grew  in  the 
ten  years  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  outlay  on  the  navy  about 
as  much  more.  The  Russian  Government  thus  is  pauperizing 
its  peasantry,  checking  all  enterprise,  and  cutting  off  nearly  all 
commercial  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  enormous  armaments  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  starving  the  entire  internal  administration  of  the  country,  and 
leaving  a  people  who  are  but  little  above  barbarism  in  the  depths 
of  ignorance.  The  whole  of  the  Imperial  outlay  upon  public  in- 
struction of  every  kind  in  1882  barely  amounted  to  i,8oo,oooZ.  As 
a  natural  consequence  of  this  extravagance  and  maladministration 
the  revenue  is  practically  stationary.  In  1874  the  personal  and  land 
taxes  yielded  somewhat  over  120  million  roubles;  in  1882  they 
yielded  less  than  113  million  roubles,  being  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  7  million  roubles,  and  there  is  no  important  growth  in  any 
branch  of  revenue  except  in  the  drink  duties  and  customs.  The 
drink  duties  increased  from  somewhat  under  1793-  million  roubles 
to  somewhat  over  201 1  million  roubles.  The  Customs  duties  also 
increased  from  somewhat  over  55J  million  roubles  to  somewhat 
under  94$  million  roubles.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
in  1877  the  Customs  duties  previously  payable  in  paper  and  silver 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  gold,  being  practically  an  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent,  at  a  stroke,  while  there  was  also  a  surtax 
imposed  of  10  per  cent.  In  1S80,  again,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  made  to  the  Customs  duties.  The  growth  of  these  duties, 
therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  trade  of  Russia,  but 
of  an  enormous  addition  to  the  rate  of  taxation.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  duties  have  practically  remained  stationary  for  some 
years.  They  exceeded  93  million  roubles  in  1879,  aDQl  m  1882, 
notwithstanding  the  additions  made,  they  yielded  less  than  94^ 
million  roubles.  Again,  the  drink  duties  have  been  raised  in  the 
ten  years  about  40  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  1872 
duty  was  paid  upon  83,875,000  gallons  of  spirits,  in  1882  it  was 
paid  upon  only  76,313,000  gallons.  The  consumption,  therefore, 
has  fallen  off  very  greatly,  and  the  revenue  is  kept  up  solely  by 
the  heaviness  of  the  tax.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Russia 
has  now  reached  her  utmost  limit  of  taxation ;  and  yet,  while 
there  is  no  hope  of  increasing  her  revenue,  her  expenditure  i3 
annually  increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  while  every  year  ends  with 
a  large  deficit  which  is  swelling  the  already  unmanageable  floating 
debt. 


MR.  CARL  ROSA'S  OPERA. 

THE  opera  at  Drury  Lane  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa 
merits  the  support  V7hich  it  receives.  Nothing  slipshod  or 
careless  is  to  be  found  in  any  detail  of  the  performances.  There  is  a 
solid  foundation  for  success  in  a  really  excellent  orchestra,  directed 
and  always  governed  by  either  M.  Randegser  or  M.  Goossens,  and 
a  chorus  as  good  as  any  that  has  been  heard  at  a  Loudon  opera- 
house  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Rosa's  choice  of  operas  is  singularly 
catholic,  and  he  casts  them  well.  The  Bohemian  Girl  and 
Maritana  have  been  heard  with  Mr.  Maas  as  Thaddeus  aud 
Don  Cffisar.  He  sings  the  familiar  melodies  purely  and  sweetly, 
and  is  capitally  qualitied  for  such  work  as  this ;  indeed  in  this 
way  Mr.  Maas — always  as  vocalist,  for  as  actor  he  is  crude  and 
heavy — has  no  superior.  He  has  been  heard  to  great  advantage 
also  as  Edgardo  in  Lucia,  and  in  each  case  Madame  Georgina 
Burns  shared  the  tenor's  success.  Why  an  English  lady  should 
be  called  "  Madame  "  because  she  is  a  vocalist,  when  she  would 
of  course  be  merely ,;  Mrs."  if  she  were  not  a  vocalist,  is  a  mystery 
into  which  we  need  not  penetrate.  We  quote  the  published 
casts  of  operas  given.  Carmen  and  Mignon  have  also  been  per- 
formed. The  picturesqueness,  power,  and  beauty  of  Bizet's  work 
have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  audiences.  Mme.  Marie  Rozo 
throughout  gives  vitality  and  distinction  to  the  part  of  Carmen, 
aud  sometimes,  notably  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  rises  to  re- 
markable passion.  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  as  Bon  Jose"  shoued 
that  he  is  making  decided  progress  as  an  actor.  The  same  part 
has  been  creditably  tilled  by  Mr.  Davies.  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty  uas 
been  known  for  tome  time  as  an  excellent  actor  and  singer.  On  a 
la  e.-  occasion  Mr.  Ludwig  gave'  the  part  of  Escamillo  very  well 
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in  all  respects.  The  new  arrangement  of  the  stage  in  the  last  is 
striking  and  imaginative ;  Mr.  Harris's  stage  management  is  beyond 
all  praise ;  and,  take  it  all  round,  the  performance  of  Carmen  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  is  the  best  that  has  been  seen  in  London. 
Novelty  is  added  to  the  last  act  of  Carmen  at  Drury  Lane  by  the 
very  truthful  introduction  of  the  preliminaries  of  a  bull- light.  In 
this  opera  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  showed,  as  Don  Joso,  that  his 
education  as  an  actor  is  making  progress.  He  is  a  singer  and 
has  a  voice,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  baritone,  Mr. 
Leslie  Crotty,  who,  however,  is  the  more  experienced  actor. 
In  the  representation  of  Mignon  Miss  Clara  Perry  sane:  correctly, 
and  indicated  the  lines  of  the  character  with  some  address.  The 
two  English  operas  which  Mr.  Rosa  produced  last  year,  the 
Colomba  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the  Esmeralda  of  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas,  have  both  been  given.  The  former  was  found  to  be 
heavy  and  scholastic  when  first  produced  in  London,  and  the  pro- 
vinces have  returned  the  same  verdict.  Esmeralda,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  received  throughout  Mr.  Rosa's  tour  with  the  ad- 
miration which  it  excited  at  Drury  Lane.  Both  works  have 
been  played  in  Germany,  where  audiences  at  large  have  unani- 
mously welcomed  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's  opera,  and  a  section  of 
audiences  have  accepted  Mr.  Mackenzie  as  a  disciple  of  the  German 
school.  In  Italy,  the  house  of  Ricordi,  the  musical  publishers 
who  do  much  to  make  or  mar  operas,  and  would  naturally  rather 
make  them  for  the  profit  which  successes  bring,  have  purchased 
Esmeralda,  but  declined  to  print  Colomba.  These  things  being  so, 
it  is  passing  strange  that  Mr.  Gye  should  have  chosen  Colomba 
for  production  during  the  Italian  season.  If  he  desired  to  play  an 
opera  by  an  English  composer,  why  not  a  popular  one  instead  of 
an  unpopular  one,  both  being  equally  available  ?  Esmeralda  was 
heard  on  Tuesday  with  keen  attention  and  genuine  pleasure 
by  an  audience  evidently  familiar  with  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's 
work.  The  composer  has  been  sparing  of  airs  or  ballads  which 
do  not  aid  the  progress  and  development  of  the  storv.  The 
"Swallow  Song,"  given  with  sensibility  by  Miss  Burns,  the 
Esmeralda  of  the  evening,  is  worthy  to  be  named  with  the  beautiful 
"  Swall  ow  Duet"  of  Mignon.  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  as  Phoebus, 
was  induced  to  repeat  the  tenor  song,  "  O  vision  entrancing," 
which  nevertheless  he  did  not  sing  with  his  accustomed  fluency. 
The  music  which  falls  to  Phoebus  is  notably  expressive  throughout 
its  varied  sentiments,  of  carelessness  and  affected  sincerity  to 
Fleur  de  Lys,  and  of  growing  earnestness  in  his  relations  with 
Esmeralda,  till  a  depth  of  fervour  is  reached  in  his  final  duet  with 
the  girl  in  the  third  act.  The  uncontrollable  fierceness  of  Claude 
Frollo's  passion  as  signified  in  his  music  is  forcibly  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Ludwig,  a  fine  singer  with  true  dramatic  instincts.  For  the 
sake  of  contrast  to  the  Frollo,  in  all  probability,  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas  has  made  his  Quasimodo  rather  tame,  but  some  of  the 
most  melodious  music  in  the  opera  falls  to  Quasimodo,  who  is  re- 
presented as  admirably  as  on  former  occasions  by  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty, 
and  this  music  could  scarcely  have  been  better  given.  Mr.  B.  Davies 
is  an  excellent  Gringoire  and  Mr.  Snazelle  a  capital  Clopin.  The 
cast,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  no  way  altered  from  the  original  so  far ; 
but  Miss  Bensberg  replaces  Miss  Perry  as  Fleur  de  Lys.  Her 
duet  with  Chevreuse,  in  place  of  the  song  first  given,  is  not  re- 
markable ;  but  the  new  ballet  movement  is  charming,  and  the 
new  finale  to  the  last  act  has  great  merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Rosa's  short  season  should  clash  with  the  season  °at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE.* 

"  T  FEEL  that  I  am  to  be  a  man  of  war  against  all  parties,  that 
J-  I  may  be  a  peacemaker  between  all  men.''  In  these  words 
written  to  Miss  Hare  in  1849,  shortly  before  her  marriage  to  him' 
Maurice  describes  the  character  of  his  own  life.  It  was  devoted  to 
a  noble  struggle  to  reach  an  unattainable  end  by  inappropriate 
means.  Like  every  man  possessed  as  he  was  "  with  the  stron^ 
sense  of  a  vocation  to  be  a  Church  reformer,"  he  stirred  up  strife 
against  himself,  yet  never  was  there  a  reformer  with  less  definite 
aims,  or  a  "  man  of  war  "  with  more  loving  heart  or  humbler 
spirit.  In  the  volumes  before  us  Colonel  Maurice  may  be  said  to 
have  compiled  an  autobiography  of  his  father,  for  they  mainlv 
consist  of  a  collection  of  his  letters.  As  both  Maurice  and  his 
friends  often,  and  indeed  not  without  cause,  complained  that  he 
was  misrepresented,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  his  own  account  of 
himself  and  of  his  work.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  letters  to 
express  the  progress  of  events  becomes  somewhat  tedious  unless 
they  are  the  work  of  a  master-hand,  and  Maurice  had  no  ereat 
ski  m  this  respect.  His  letters  savour  of  the  pulpit  in  style  as 
well  as,  111  many  cases,  in  matter,  and  however  deeply  the  reader 
rnay  be  interested  in  their  subjects,  he  will  sometimes  lono-  for 
a  little  more  brightness.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  writte°n  in 
tbe  same  strain  ;  for,  wide  as  Maurice's  experience  of  life 
was,  his  mmd  was  one-sided.  He  looked  at  all  things  as 
a  theologian  Writing  to  a  favourite  pupil,  he  bids  him  never 
to  read  Burke  without  steadying  his  mind  by  the  study  of 
the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.    Theology  was  to  him  "  the 
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sctentia  scientiarum,  whose  business  it  was  to  assign  to  all  other 
sciences  their  proper  place."  It  moulded  his  political  ideas. 
Starting  from  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  he 
held  kingship  to  be  a  divine  institution,  and  "  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  any  sense  or  form  the  silliest  and  most  blasphemous 
of  all  contradictions."  This  intensely  theological  mind  was  to  no 
small  extent  the  fruit  of  his  bringing-up.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  and,  as  his  mother  and  sisters  left  the  father's 
religion,  theological  questions  were  brought  before  his  mind  in 
early  life.  The  members  of  the  Maurice  family  were  in  the 
habit  of  writing  letters  to  one  another  while  living  under  the 
same  roof,  and  the  reserve  they  maintained  on  religious  sub- 
jects probably  led  him  to  ponder  them  more  than  if  he  had 
heard  them  freely  discussed.  He  must  have  been  a  strangely 
precocious  child ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  took  delight  in  Neal's 
Historg  of  the  Puritans,  and  that  when  ten  years  old  he  wrote 
a  report  of  a  British  School  Society's  meeting  to  one  of  his 
sisters,  full  of  such  sentences  as,  "  He  then  lamented  that,  while 
Bristol  held  such  a  distinguished  rank  in  its  benevolence  and  ex- 
tensive usefulness,  it  should  be  disgraced  by  such  bigotry  that 
a  Churchman  would  not  unite  with  a  Dissenter."  After  this, 
it  is  Dot  surprising  to  find  that  before  he  was  fifteen,  he  and 
another  boy  of  the  same  age  signed  a  pledge  of  their  own 
composition  that  in  after  life  they  would  "promote  the  good 
of  mankind.''  A  boyhood  of  this  sort  naturally  produced  a  man 
unable  to  attach  himself  to  any  party,  and  conscious  of  a 
mission  as  a  reformer.  Although  he  never  was  a  Unitarian,  he 
did  not  choose  when  at  Cambridge  to  declare  himself  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  therefore  left  the  University 
without  taking  a  degree.  For  a  short  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  and  became  editor  of  the  Athcnccum.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  declined  under  his  management ;  and,  after  a 
time  of  mental  depression,  he  decided  on  joining  the  Church,  and 
began  to  contemplate  taking  orders.  He  chose  to  complete  his 
University  career  at  Oxford  rather  than  Cambridge,  believing 
that  a  dose  of  "  barren  orthodoxy  "  would  check  his  tendency  to 
incoherent  speculations.  He  took  his  degree  in  1832,  and  was 
ordained  two  years  afterwards. 

Although  the  Oxford  Hig-h  Church  movement,  had  small  attrac- 
tions for  Maurice,  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  in 
resisting  the  Bill  to  abolish  the  subscription  to  the  Articles  re- 
quired at  the  Universities.  In  his  pamphlet  Subscription  no  Bond- 
age he  argued  that  the  subscription  on  matriculation  at  Oxford 
was  "  not  a  test,  but  a  declaration  "  of  the  terms  of  the  University's 
teaching,  a  characteristic  theory  of  which  he  repented  in  after 
days.  A  curious  illustration  of  the  Oxford  of  fifty  years  ago  is 
presented  by  the  attempt  to  elect  Maurice  to  the  Professorship 
of  Political  Economy  in  order  to  secure  his  polemical  ser- 
vices, and  by  his  readiness  to  accept  the  office,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  wrote  : — "  I  shall  of  course  endeavour  to  master 
the  details  of  the  subject — with  its  principles,  alas!  I  am 
not  acquainted,  for  I  cannot  call  the  notions  which  I  find 
in  the  books  about  it  by  that  august  name."  His  tempo- 
rary co-operation  with  the  High  Church  party  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  publication  of  his  Letters  to  a  Quaker,"  in 
one  of  which  he  combated  the  views  set  forth  in  Dr.  Pusev's 
Tract  on  Baptism.  His  appointment  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  1836,  gave  him  leisure  for  literary  work,  and  he  now 
definitely  took  a  position  apart  from  all  the  various  Church, 
parties.  Holding  strongly  the  catholicity  of  the  Church,  he  made 
Baptism  the  sign  and  assurance  of  each  man's  place  in  the  family 
of  God.  While  he  considered  the  Church  of  England  as  "  merely 
one  branch  of  the  true  Church,"  he  rejoiced  in  her  Articles  and 
formularies  as  safeguards  against  the  tyranny  of  opinion.  He 
claimed  for  the  Church— in  this  case,  as  it  seems,  using  the  term 
as  equivalent  to  the  clergy— the  right  to  educate  the  nation,  but 
differed  from  Mr.  (Archdeacon)  Denison  in  accepting  the  com- 
promise of  1840.  He  detested  whatever  was  distinctive  in  re- 
ligious parties.  Protestantism  and  Popery  he  declared  to  bo 
alike  un-Catholic,  allowing  Protestantism  to  be  predicable  of  the 
nation,  not  of  the  Church  of  England.  High  Cnurchmen  seemed 
to  him  to  narrow  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  He  disliked  the 
artificial  and  feeble  theology  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  considered 
that  they  made  a  fundamental  error  in  basing  their  system  on 
man's  sinfulness.  Nor,  resting  as  he  did  all  his  hopes  for  human 
culture  and  for  the  reconciliation  of  opposing  schools  on  theology, 
had  he  any  sympathy  with  the  anti-theological  spirit  of  the  party 
since  called  Broad  Church.  Standing  thus  aloof,  he  was  made  the 
object  of  attack  by  the  religious  press  and,  above  all,  by  the 
Record.  Few  parts  of  this  book  are  more  important  as  regards 
the  Church  history  of  our  time  than  those  describing  the  influence 
once  exercised  by  the  Record  in  the  religious  world,  and  the 
collapse  of  its  "  tyranny,"  which  Colonel  Maurice  dates  from  the 
defeat  it  sustained  in  the  institution  of  his  father  to  the  chaplaincy 
of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  in  i860.  J 

If  Maurice  made  enemies  by  the  expression  of  his  opinions  no 
one  ever  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally His  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  his  passionate  scorn 
of  intolerance  and  wrong,  his  earnest  faith  and  his  exalted  spirit 
which  now  and  again  burst  through  the  natural  nervousness  of  his 
disposition  with  a  torrent  of  eloquent  words,  endeared  him  not 
merely  to  his  private  friends,  but  to  all  who  were  brought  into 
close  connexion  with  him.  And  the  number  of  these  was  lar^e  ■ 
for,  as  a  professor  at  King's  College  and  as  chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  he  never  spared  himself  when  he  thought  he  might  heln 
others.    Nor  was  he  content  with  the  opportunities  for  usefulness 
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afforded  by  these  offices.  Queen's  College  in  part,  and  the  Working 
Men's  College  wholly,  owe  their  foundation  to  his  unselfish 
labours.     In  the  same  spirit  he  strove  to  guide  the  discon- 
tent prevailing  among  the  London  workmen  in  1848-50  to  a 
desire  for  religious  brotherhood.    Arriving,  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas  not  unusual  with  him,  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  Church 
is  communistic  in  principle,"  he  joined  C.  Kingsley,  T.  Hughes, 
and  Ludlow  in  "  the  Christian  Socialist"  movement,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  showing  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  laws  respect- 
in^  co-operative  trading  and  in  the  promotion  of  Trade-Unions, 
as  well  as  in  fostering  some  abortive  attempts  to  carry  into  practice 
schemes  of  associated  labour.    His  connexion  with  men  far  more 
violent  than  himself,  and  his  lack  of  caution  both  in  writing  and 
speaking,  caused  a  considerable  outcry  against  him,  and  brought 
him   into  some  trouble  with  the  Council  of  Kings  College. 
His  dismissal  from  the  College,  however,  was  caused  by  the 
publication  of  his  Theological  Essays.    Adopting  in  this  work  the 
divine  definition  of  eternal  life  as  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  argued 
that  the  assertion  that  eternal  death  was  a  state  of  endless  torment 
rathe-  than  of  ignorance  of  God,  from  which  the  sinner  might 
hereafter  be  delivered  on  repentance,  was  not  grounded  on  Scripture. 
The  whole  story  of  the  angry  clamour  of  the  religious  newspapers, 
of  the  fears  of  the  Council  and  the  Principal  lest  the  interests  of 
the  College  should  suffer,  and  of  the  manly  bearing  of  the  Professor, 
is  told  in  a  series  of  unusually  interesting  letters,  and  what  is 
panting  in  them  is  supplied  by  Colonel  Maurice  m  a  singularly 
temperate  spirit.    Maurice's  next  great  conflict  was  with  Pro- 
fessor Mausel,  and  is  connected  with  a  question  of  to-day.  Be- 
lievino-  eternal  life  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  knowledge  of  God, 
he  found  his  whole  theology  attacked  by  the  famous  Bampton 
Lectures,  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  wrote 
boldly  against  the  assertions  they  maintained.    It  is  not  long  since 
almost  every  orthodox  clergyman  was  zealous,  not  indeed  always 
according  to  knowledge,  in  praise  of  Mansel.    Now,  as  Colonel 
Maurice  points  out,  the  step  further  than  Mansel  has  been  taken, 
and  the  advocates  of  Agnosticism  exhibit  what  they  declare  to  be 
the  logical  conclusion  from  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  former 
champion  of  orthodoxy.    There  was  little  in  common  between  the 
two  opponents.    Maurice  failed  to  recognize  that  the  wit  ot  the 
Oxford  common-rooms  was  a  man  of  no  less  earnestness  than 
himself  while  the  logical  mind  of  Mansel  was  impatient  of  the 
vagueness  of  his  adversary's  ideas,  and  the  dispute  began  with 
some  bitterness  on  both  sides.    At  last  after  so  much  obloquy  and 
so  many  labours,  the  hard  measure  dealt  to  Maurice  at  Kings 
College  was  made  up  to  him  by  his  election  to  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  and  the  last  years  of  bis  lite  were  spent 
happily  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Professorship  at  the 
University  which  he  had  been   constrained  to  leave  without  a 
decree     While  pointing  out  how  constantly  his  father's  ideas 
were  misrepresented  by  his  opponents,  Colonel  Maurice  allows 
that  there  were  causes  which  made  him  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  has  described  them  with  the  fairness  and  good  taste  con- 
spicuous throughout  his  work.    No  more  satisfactory  comment  on 
Maurice's  writings  and  no  clearer  picture  of  his  mmd  can  be 
imagined  than  this  biography  in  letters,  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  of  his  wisdom,  and  in  whatever  light  his  theolo- 
gical speculations  may  be  regarded,  it  is  impossible  to  read  these 
volumes  without  recognizing  that  they  contain  the  record  of  an 
unselfish  life,  the  life  of  "  a  man  that  is  dear  to  God. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

THE  Dailys  of  Sodden  Fen  have  nothing  to  do  with  newspapers. 
They  are  a  family  which  has  had  losses,  and  has  come  down 
from  possessing  much  landed  estate  got  by  draining  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  status  of  tilers  in  the  nineteenth  The  Daily 
of  the  period  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  sagacious  tiler  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  rather  more  than  halt  mad.  His  ancestor,  the 
draining  Daily,  perished,  it  seems,  in  a  somewhat  unintelligible 
popular  riot,  and  bequeathed  his  interest  to  the  community  who 
had  rabbled  him.  But  the  community  did  not  get  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer  of  the  uncommon  name 
of  Smith  How  it  was  restored  to  the  original  intention  is  the 
theme  of  the  story  which  the  clever  author  of  Four  Crotchets  to  n 
Bar  has  here  told.  We  say  the  clever  author,  and  we  mean  it, 
but  unluckily  cleverness  is  not  everything  m  novel-writing-as,  lor 
the  matter  of  that,  it  is  not  everything  in  other  matters.  \ou  must 
have  cleverness  plus  common  sense,  and  it  is  a  too  notorious  and 
too  lamentable  fact,  that  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  nature  is  to 
o-et  these  married.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  doubtless 
fust  cause  or  impediment  to  that  marriage  m  the  case  ot  the 
author  of  Four  Crotchets  to  a  Bar.  However,  these  are  reflec- 
tions which  should  perhaps  be  left  to  the  reader  to  draw  He  will, 
at  legist  in  the  case  of  The  Dailys  of  Sodden  Fen,  not  have  that 
initial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  drawing  them  which  ensues  irom 

*  The  Dailys  of  Sodden  Fen.  By  the  Author  of  «  Four  Crotchets  to  a 
Bar."   3  vols.   London :  Beutley  .&  Son.  1884. 
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Elliot  Stock.  1884. 

The  Pity  of  It.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smith.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1884. 

Julian  Tn  var.  By  \V.  Outram  Tristram.  3  vols.  London :  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1884. 
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the  fact  of  the  book  being  unreadable.    It  is  quite  readable  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  readable  with  much  pleasure  and 
amusement,  despite  a  certain  flavour  of  cxcentricite  voulue.  The 
hallucinations  of  Daily  pore  and  the  heroism  of  Daily  fils  would 
be  more  interesting  if  they  were  not  apparently  connected  with 
some  extremely  hazy  politico-economical  views  of  the  author's ;  and 
the  consummation  which  makes  the  author  quite  happy  will  pro- 
bably not  so  much  please  the  too-experienced  reader.  Sodden  Fen 
having  been  restored  to  the  commune  of  Slumsby,  the  results, 
according  to  nistory,  are  quite  clear,  and  not  at  all  cheerful  or 
encouraging.     But  that  may  pass.     Neither  does  the  reader 
(speaking  representatively)  feel  much  interest  in   Miss  Jessie 
Apers  or  Mrs.  Jessie  Smith,  who  brings  this  result  about  by 
marrying  a  ne'er-do-weel  and  divesting  herself  of  his  inheritance. 
But  that  part  of  the  book's  underplot  which  treats  of  the  succes- 
sive loves  of  Aurea  Chapel  with  one  Leopold  Stuckley  ;  then  with 
George  Apers,  the  parson  ;  and,  lastly,  with  an  agreeable  baronet, 
Sir  Crowsby  Welland,  is  very  cleverly  done,  and,  though  still 
somewhat  unnecessarily  eccentric,  generally  commendable.  But 
why  does  the  author  describe  Stuckley  as  "  a  vulgar  name "  in 
Devonshire,  of  all  places  in  the  world?   It  is  true  that  the 
Stukeleys  usually  spelt  themselves  in  this  latter  fashion  till  they 
took  up  with  Stucley.    But  the  name  itself  is  about  as  vulgar  in 
Devonshire  as  Kemp  or  Berney  is  in  East  Anglia,  with  which 
district  the  author  is  probably  better  acquainted  than  he  or  she  is 
with  the  West-country. 

Miss  James  is  a  bold  person.    She  is  not  bold  in  that  she  has 
made  her  novel  turn  on  very  much  the  same  general  story  as  that 
which  ends  "  And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare " ;  but  in  the 
details  which  precede  the  catastrophe.    A  sister— a  wicked,  if 
not  cruel,  sister  she— attempts  to  pass  her  sister  off  as  male 
heir  of  entail,  the  fraud,  being  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  epicene  Claud  Aylmer  has  been  brought  up  abroad,  and 
does  not  return  to  England  till  the  eve  of  his  or  her  coming 
of  age.     Now,  to  speak  moderately  and  delicately,  there  are 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  kind  of  personation. 
A  great  philosopher  now  dead  did  indeed  once  speak  of  "  the 
merely  accidental  difference  of  sex";  but  the  majority  of  human 
kind  who  are  not  philosophers  think  otherwise,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  this  special  case  the  precedents  of  Achilles,  Pope 
Joan,  and  various  other  personages  of  repute  are  on  the  side 
of  the  majority.    No  awkward  accident,  however,  betrays  Claud 
Aylmer,  but  only  her  own  good  feeling  and  determination  not  to 
be  a  party  to  fraud.    She  is  rewarded  in  the  fashion  at  which  we 
have  not  obscurely  hinted,  but  only  after  proper  revolutions  and 
discoveries.     The  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  decidedly 
risky  character  of  the  earlier  part  of  its  plot,  The  Heir  of  Aylmer  s 
Court  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  novel.    There  is  some  un- 
necessary fine  writing  in  it,  for  which  the  patient  and  much-tried 
reader  becomes  prepared  when  it  is  evident  thatthe  greater  part 
of  the  second  and  third  volumes  are  to  be  passed  in  Italy.  "  Italia, 
oh  Italia,  would  thou  wert"  anywhere  else,  is  the  too-frequent 
prayer  of  the  said  patient  person.    But  the  book  has  redeeming 
points.    The  tragic  and  fraudulent  Judith  who  devises  the  ex- 
tremely perilous  scheme  already  indicated  is  not  good  for  much  ;  but 
there  are  some  very  nice  minor  characters,  especially  an  old  lady 
who  speculates  on  the  probability  of  somebody  being  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  an  Agnostic,  "  or  both  !    How  terrible  if  he  were 
both  !  "    The  comic  heroine,  Sally  Brand,  is  also  not  at  all  bad. 
Even  Claud  is  rather  agreeable,  though  we  cannot  believe  that 
she  really  "  lay  prone  on  the  terrace  with  the  bats  wheeling  and 
flitting  round  her  fallen  head  and  the  lizards  venturing  to  scurry 
lightly  over  her  motionless  body."    A  lizard,  unless  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  iguana,  is  not  likely  to  "  scurry  over  "  an  obstacle  of 
the  size  of  a  full-grown  young  woman's  body,  and  the  bats  would 
have  probably  brushed  her  cheeks  with  those  remarkably  sharp 
claws  of  theirs,  and  would  certainly  have  hissed  in  her  ears  after 
a  fashion  which  would  make  the  most  passion-strung  young  woman 
wake  up. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  wicked  men  and  women  who 
always  look  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  a  novel  before  begin- 
ning properly  at  the  beginning  of  the  first.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nobody  will  do  this  with  The  Pity  of  It,  for  it  is  but  too  probable 
that  on  that  day  and  of  this  book  they  will  read  no  more.  Mrs. 
Smith,  on  the  three  hundred  and  fifth  page  of  the  third  volume, 
speaks  of  "  that  meretricious  ipsi  dixit '  noblesse  oblige,'  "  and  the 
phrase,  however  the  reader  may  come  across  it,  carries  him  off  into 
a  boundless  field  of  contemplation  and  reflection.  First  of  all,  an  ipsi 
dixit  is  in  itself  a  thing  to  dream  of,  a  thing  for  which  to  shed  a 
thousand  lives,  as  some  one  observes  somewhere  in  a  work  of 
fiction.  And  then,  if  cold  reason  suggests  that  pure  ignorance  or 
the  carelessness  of  the  printer  may  be  responsible  for  this  lovely  false 
concord,  imagination  falls  back  on  a  "  meretricious  ipsi  dixit:' 
How  can  an  ipsi  dixit,  supposing  that  such  a  thing  existed,  be 
meretricious  ?  Shall  we  hear  next  of  a  meretricious  nest  prius,  or  a 
meretricious  ex  cathedra  f  And  then,  supposing  that  by  great  good 
nature  a  meaning  is  found  for  a  meretricious  ipsi  dixit,  the  ex- 
ample of  this  singular  phenomenon  which  Mrs.  Smith  vouchsafes 
launches  the  reader  once  more  forth  into  a  sea  of  delightful  doubt. 
A  person  who  writes  ipsi  dixit  may  possibly  think  that  noblesse 
oblige  means  "  nobility  is  obliging,"  "  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
the  nobility,"  or,  in  short,  anything  else.  _  But,  even  so,  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  anything  meretricious  into  it.  To  tell  the  truth, 
this  chance  "phrase,  for  we  came  upon  it  quite  by  chance,  does 
not  altogether  mislead  the  reader  as  to  the  book.  It  has  some 
liveliness,  and  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Margaret  Elmore, 
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•who  calls  herself  and  is  called  "  Wiggles,"  may  amuse  some 
people.  There  are  also  crimes  and  mysteries,  and  plenty  of 
that  sort  of  ware.  If  the  writer  had  not  attempted  (probably 
from  feelings  to  which,  in  the  case  of  a  reader  who  can  see 
very  far  into  a  millstone,  the  above  extraordinary  compound  of 
false  Latin  and  false  English  may  give  some  clue)  a  great  deal  of 
satire  on  Society,  it  might  have  been  a  book  of  some  merit.  But, 
like  most  satirists  of  Society  nowadays,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Mrs. 
Smith  knows  nothing,  or  at  any  rate  has  observed  nothing,  of  the 
Society  she  satirizes,  and  is  content  with  the  backstairs  gossip  of 
certain  notorious  periodicals  for  gospel.  She  also  labours  (as  the 
meretricious  ipsi  dixit  may  sufficiently  have  shown)  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  able  to  write  English.  That  is  "  the  pity 
of  it,"  though  perhaps  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  intend  that  particular 
construction  to  be  put  on  her  title.  Her  heroine,  with  many  draw- 
backs, has  some  points  about  her  which  show  that,  if  Mrs.  Smith 
could  write  and  would  Write  about  what  she  knows,  the  result 
might  not  be  bad. 

We  remarked  of  the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Aylmer's  Court  that 
she  is  a  bold  woman  ;  it  may  certainly  be  said,  though  for  a  rather 
different  reason,  of  the  author  of  Julian  Trevor  that  he  is  a  bold 
man.    Indeed,  novelists  nowadays  are  not  w-out  to  require  the 
admonition  which  Britomart  saw  writ  everywhere,  but  rather  that 
•which  she  saw  writ  only  once— that  is  to  say,  "  Be  not  too  bold." 
Mr.  Tristram's  audacity  stands  in  the  following  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  a  not  easily  imitable  novelist.    Not  only  is  he  introduced 
personally,  under  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Slitherington,  but  the 
whole  of  the  first  volume,  which  tells  the  fortunes  of  the  hero's 
father,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  consci- 
entious politician,  is  studied  very  closely  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
overtures,  especially  that  to  Endymion.    Perhaps  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Tristram  is  that,  though  no°  one 
can  possibly  mistake  his  model,  his  imitation  of  it  is  in  parts  by 
no  means  an  unhappy  one.     The  scene  between  Lady  Trevor 
and  Lord  Slitherington,  wherein  she  endeavours,  partly  by  diplo- 
macy and  partly  by  a  kind  of  mild  flirtation,  to  get  the  placable 
Minister  to  reconsider  her  husband's  resignation,  is  not  at  all  ill 
done.    Neither  is  the  whole  conception  of  Sir  George  Trevor,  a 
weak  man  who  tries  to  pose  as  a  strong  one,  unhappy.    But  to 
work  out  this  conception  would  require  a  man  of  greater  age  and 
experience  than  from  his  book  we  suppose  Mr.  Tristram  °to  be. 
Julian  Trevor  has  the  further  drawback  that,  beginning  as  a  rather 
ambitious  and  more  than  rather  political  novel,  it  slides  durinsr  the 
second  volume  into  an  ordinary  story  of  private  and  not  "very 
remarkable  life.    Mr.  Tristram's  Oxford  sketches  are  not  without 
liveliness,  but  there  is  something  in  them  which  suggests  that  he 
might  not  have  written  them  if  Mr.  Sturgis  had  not  been  before- 
hand with  him.    A  third  fault  is  that  lie  has  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  of  introducing  some  very  conventional  and  second- 
hand types  in  the  personages  of  the  critic  Copperville,  the  poets 
Fassett  and  Paris,  and  some  others.  It  is  a  temptation,  no  doubt- 
indeed  very  few  but  the  very  elect  escape  it— but  it  has  to  be  re- 
sisted.   Except  in  a  purely  imaginative  romance  or  in  a  historical 
novel,  both  belonging  to  lotteries  in  which  there  is  one  prize  to  ten 
thousand  blanks,  no  character  ought  to  be  inserted  that  is  not,  iu 
French  literary  slang,  vu.    Thus,  for  instance,  a  really  agreeable 
person  in  Mr.  Tristram's  book,  one  Mark  Turner,  who  is  a  straight- 
forward young  Englishman  and  nothing  more,  is  vu.    He  ni?ght 
be  better,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Tristram  has  seen 
him,  or  the  traits  of  which  he  is  made  up,  and  has  noted  them  and 
inwardly  digested  them.    His  Fassetts  and  his  Parises  are  not 
much  more  like  the  actual  fact  than  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Maudles 
and  Postlethwaites,  and  he  has  less  excuse,  because  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  bound  to  look  chiefly  at 
the  outside,  and  entitled  to  exaggerate  it  a  little.    Still  there 
is  some  merit  even  here,  and  the  book,  taken  as  a  first  and  a  rather 
ambitious  attempt,  might  very  easily  have  been  much  worse.  The 
dialogue  is  often  decidedly  good,  and  that  is  a  great  thing,  while 
one  character,  Trevor's  tutor,  Sidney,  is  much  better  than  the 
rest.  _  In  any  future  effort  Mr.  Tristram  should  get  himself  a  more 
definite  story  (the  story  of  Julian  Trevor  is,  vernacularly  speak- 
ing, "all  over  the  place"),  and  stick  to  characters  that  he  has 
thoroughly  grasped.     Then  his  faculty  of  conversation-writino- 
ought  to  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

The  author  of  The  Hidden  Picture  has,  in  a  sense  which  the 
courteous  reader  will  please  to  believe  is  quite  honourable,  bribed 
us.  It  is  not  by  putting  on  his  or  her  title-page  (for  Carrick  is  a 
district  of  Ayrshire,  and  also  in  the  French  language  a  kind  of 
garment,  and  m  neither  sense  can  it  have  any  exclusive  gender 
as  applied  to  a  human  being)  the  words,  "  There  are  more  things 
in  heaven_  and  earth  than  our  philosophy  dreams  of."  That  is°a 
misquotation,  and  we  do  not  like  misquotations  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
by  informing  us  that  a  face  "  can  only  be  described  as  wonderfully 
beautiful,"  for  we  love  not  italics.  Nor  is  it  by  writing  sentences 
which  by  no  means  infrequently  extend  to  the  length  of  half  a 
page,  for  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  But  to  have  at  this 
time  of  day  a  novel  which  contains  galleries  with  secret  openings 
behind  the  pictures,  and  white  monkish  figures  with  cowls  thrown 
back  and  glittering  daggers  in  their  hands,  and  dungeons  with 
trapdoors  and  coils  of  rope  and  underground  passages,  and  all  sorts 
of  delightful  things  of  the  same  kind,  is  too  agreeable  to  leave 
the  critic  in  the  full' possession  of  his  ordinary  bloodthirstiness. 
The  particular  curse  (it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  a  curse,  or 
the  book  would  not  be  complete)  seems  to  us,  however,  rather 
unreasonable.  No  daughter  of  the  Castellano  family,  it  seems 
can  dare,  without  terrible  things  happening,  to  read  a  letter 


between  sunset  and  dawn.  This  might  have  been  all  very  well  in 
the  days  when  regular  post-offices  were  not ;  but  it  clearly  will 
not  stand  the  altered  conditions  of  an  advanced  civilization.  Why, 
in  London  at  any  rate,  the  last  post  at  night  is  usually  more  in- 
teresting than  any,  save  the  first  in  the  day  !  However,  the  scene 
of  The  Hidden  Picture  is  not  London,  but  Naples,  and  the  times  are 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.,  not  of  Mr.  Fawcett.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  this,  and  also  for  the  exigencies  of  cloak-and-da<™-er 
romances,  of  which,  with  the  little  drawbacks  gentlv  hintecTat 
above,  The  Hidden  Picture  is  a  fair  enough  specimen.  It  would 
be  altogether  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  game  to  protest  against 
bloodshed  in  such  a  book ;  but  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill 
your  heroine  ?  The  heroines  used  to  get  through  all  the  daggers 
and  dungeons  and  curses  and  unwholesome  vaults  in  the  most 
surprising  but  satisfactory  manner.  Now  Mr.  Carrick  Brodie's 
heroine  does  not,  and  as  she  is  really  a  very  nice  heroine  in  other 
ways  than  being  "  wonderfully  beautiful "  in  italics,  we  weep  for 
her,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted  or  to'  forgive  Mr.  Carrick  Brodie. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY* 
(Second  Notice.) 

E  promised  to  give  some  specimens  in  detail  of  the  New 
Dictionary's  method.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to 
begin.  Not  at  the  beginning;  for  the  various  duties  done  in 
modern  English  by  the  monosyllable  a— letter,  symbol,  numeral, 
pronoun,  or  particle— cover  four  pages  so  full  of  matter  that  if  we 
began  to  discuss  them  we  should  have  no  room  for  anything  else. 
Let  us  pause  on  Abate,  a  verb  of  many  senses.  A  chain  of  in- 
stances, from  Maundevile  to  a  modern  Act  of  Parliament,  shows 
how  the  transitive  sense  "to  beat  down"  has  become  obsolete 
except  in  law.  Then  the  legal  meaning  of  "  abating  "  a  nuisance 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  ignored  in  Richardson)  is  separately 
worked  out.  (If  we  mention  Richardson  now  and  again  by  way 
of  a  foil,  it  is  not  that  we  ignore  the  intermediate  steps  of  im- 
provement in  this  and  that  direction :  least  of  all  such  excellent 
clearing  of  the  way  in  etymology  as  has  been  done  by  Professor 
Skeat  and  others.  But  Richardson,  with  all  its  faults,  is  the  only 
serious  attempt  since  Johnson  at  a  literary  as  distinguished  from  a 
purely  grammatical  or  etymological  dictionary.)  ,  Then  the  more 
general  literary  uses,  current  or  obsolete,  are  carefully  discrimi- 
nated ;  then,  passing  over  obscure  technical  uses  of  the  word  in 
falconry  and  horsemanship,  we  come  to  the  other  legal  "  abate  " 
which  is  the  Old  French  enbatre  or  embatre,  not  abatre,  meaning 
to  intrude.  But  for  the  conclusive  evidence  of  Britton's  French 
text,  it  would  be  easy  to  go  astray  over  this  by  thinking  it  had  to 
do  with  abating,  in  the  sense  of  injuriously  affecting,  the  estate 
of  the  rightful  owner  intruded  upon. 

Before  we  light  on  another  considerable  title,  here  is  a  grotesque 
word  that  has  had  its  day  of  a  couple  of  centuries  and  passed  out 

of  use  as  the  thiDg  signified  passed  out  of  knowledge  in  England  :  

"Abbey-lubber:  a  lazy  monk;  a  reproachful  name  in  regular  use 
after  the  Reformation."    Under  Abbot  we  see  that  the  variant 
form  Abbat  (a  twelfth-century  Latinism)  is  treated  as  obsolete. 
Our  impression,  though  we  have  no  proof  at  hand,  is  that  sundry 
modern  ecclesiastical  writers  have  revived  it  in  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years.    In  this  region  two  words  come  pretty  close  together 
which  are  good  examples  of  false  etymology  affecting  the  ortho- 
graphy of  a  word,  in  one  case  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  other 
permanently,  and  in  both  cases  affecting  the  meaning  and  usan-e. 
These  are  "  abnormal  "  and  "  abominable."    Probably  most  of  ufj 
who  think  at  all  on  such  matters  would  think  "  abnormal "  to 
represent  the  Latin  abnormis.    But  it  does  not ;  we  have  already 
the_  regular  form  "  abnormous  "  (like  "  enormous  "  from  enormis) 
which,  though  not  common,  is  used  by  Hallam  and  Grote.  And 
"  abnormal  "  is  really  a  distorted  "  doublet  "  of  "anomalous  "  ;  the 
mediaeval  Latin  anomalus  (Gr.  dvafiaXos)  was  corrupted  into 
anormalus,  whence  a  French  and  English  anormal;  later  the  b  was 
interpolated  in  English  through  a  mistaken  reference  to  abnormis, 
and  is.  fixed  in  the  modem  spelling.    Again,  we  now  write 
"  abominable,"  but  our  forefathers  down  to  the  seventeenth  century 
wrote  "  abhominable,"  misled  by  a  fanciful  derivation,  as  if  it 
meant  something  <ib  homine, foreign  or  repugnant  to  man, inhuman. 
In  Shakspeare's  time  the  dropping  of  the  //was  just  beginning  to* 
attract  notice  as  a  pedantic  innovation.    Not  far  off  is  "  ache  " 
with  a^still  odder  history .    Properly  the  verb  is  "ake,"  the  noun 
"  ache,"  with  soft  ch ;  similar  pairs  are  bake,  batch,  make,  match, 
speak,  speech.    Dr.  Johnson  perversely  declared  "  ache  "  the  gram- 
matical spelling  of  both,  connecting  them  with  Gr.  ilXos.  Hence 
we  have  lost  the  distinction,  and  encumbered  ourselves  with  an 
idle  discrepance  between  the  written  and  spoken  word,  wiiting 
"  ache  "  while  we  say  "ake  "  in  verb  and  substantive  alike. 

The  word  "  act "  and  its  derivatives  will  be  found  very  good 
reading.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  the  forensic  sense  of  "  action :' 
is  the  earliest  that  occurs  in  English;  the  same  holds  logically  of 
" answer,"  which  in  its  original  meaning  is  "a  solemn  affirmation 
made  to  rebut  a  charge  "  (Diet.  s.  v.) ;  but  historically  the  common 
usage  (  =  the  later  "  reply,"  which  is  supplanting  it,  more's  the 
pity,  in  middle-class  language)  is  as  old  as  Beowulf.  Under  "  act " 
we  think  there  is  one  deficiency.    The  phrase  of  two  or  three 

*  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles;  founded  mainlv 
on  the  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James 
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■writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  "  God  is 
a  pure  act,"  is  left  obscure  by  explaining  the  term  as  "  activity, 
active  principle  " ;  what  is  meant  is  the  actus  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy  (eVpyeia)  as  opposed  to  potentia  (SiW^ur).  And  under 
another  special  sense,  that  of  an  instrument  in  writing,  the  common 
form  "  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed "  has  escaped  notice. 
"While  we  are  on  law  terms  we  may  pass  to  "  agreement  "  and 
note  that  the  definition,  "  a  contract  duly  executed  and  legally 
binding  on  the  parties  making  it,"  is  too  narrow.  There  are  plenty 
of  agreements  not  duly  executed,  or  though  duly  executed  not 
legally  binding,  as  being,  for  example,  without  consideration,  or 
for  an  unlawful  purpose.  An  agreement  is  no  more  necessarily 
enforceable  in  English  law  than  pactum  in  Roman  law.  We  con- 
stantly have  occasion  to  speak  of  an  agreement  being  bad  or  void. 
The  Indian  Contract  Act  has  defined  "  contract"  as  an  agreement 
whicb  is  enforceable  (Lat.  contractus,  or  le.gitima  conventio)  ;  but 
only  one  or  two  English  writers  have  adopted  this  usage.  Some- 
thing like  this  would  have  come  nearer  the  current  legal  sense : — 
"  A  promise  or  set  of  promises  intended  to  be  legally  binding;  a 
document  embodying  such  promises."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
•whether  it  is  really  possible  to  mark  any  definite  line  between  the 
le"-al  and  the  popular  meanings  of  the  word.  We  should  have 
liked  a  quotation  to  bring  in  the  old  conceit  about  aggregatio  men- 
tium ;  but  no  doubt  the  proper  business  of  a  dictionary  is  with 
real  etymologies. 

Compound  adjectives   of   the    type   Anglo-Erench,  Anglo- 
Catholic,  and  so  forth,  afford  an  interesting  study.    In  all  the 
examples  of  this  formation  before  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  first  element  qualifies  and  limits  the  second.  Thus 
"  Anglo-Saxon,"  as  the  Dictionary  fully  explains,  does  not  mean 
"Angle  and  Saxon,"  but   Saxon  of   England  as  distinguished 
from  Saxon  of  the  German  mainland.    The  proper  corresponding 
Latin  is  Angli  Saxones ;  though  the  compound  Angul-Saxones, 
presumably  a  transcription  from  the  English  Angelseaxan,  is  found 
in  charters.    The  later  misapprehension  of  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  as  if 
it  -were  "  Angle  and  Saxon "  led  to  the  framing,  by  a  practice 
apparently  not  more  than  a  generation  old,  though  now  common 
enough,  of  such  phrases  as  Anglo-Turkish  convention,  Anglo- 
French  alliance,  Anglo-American  law,  where  the  two  elements  of  the 
compound  adjective  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  whole  im- 
ports reciprocity  or  community.    "Anglo-French,"  however,  is 
capable  of  use  in  the  older  sense,  as  "French  of  England" — namely, 
the  dialect  of  Frencb  "  retained  and  separately  developed  in  England  "; 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  may  be  read  in  a  note  (all  too  short) 
to  the  General  Explanations  prefixed  to  this  part.    We  have  been 
accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  patriotism  of  our  Elizabethan  lawyers 
who  maintained  that  the  law-French  of  the  Year  Books  and 
Abridgments  had  a  claim  to  exist  as  a  language  of  itself.    But  the 
lawyers  were  not  so  far  out.    In  their  time  the  dialect  was  a 
decrepit  jargon,  eked  out  with  wholesale  interpolation  of  Latin 
and  English  words ;  it  had  been  a  true  dialect  nevertheless.  _  Cut 
off  from  its  native  stock,  and  "  distinct  not  only  from  Parisian, 
but  from  all  dialects  of  Continental  French,"  it  underwent  in 
England  "  a  distinct  and  independent  development "  in  both 
speaking  and  writing.    The  importance  of  this  fact  for  modern 
English  philology  is  that  down  to  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Romance  words  adopted  in  English  were  taken  for  the  most  part 
not  from  the  French  of  France  but  from  the  French  of  England- 
Chaucer's  "  scole  of  Stratford  at-te  Bowe,"  which  thus  is  seen  in 
its  true  light.    The  Prioress  did  not  speak  bad  French,  as_  a 
modern  Englishwoman  might ;  "  frenssh  of  Paris  was  to  hire 
unfawwe,"  not  in  the  sense  that  she  tried  to  imitate  Parisian  speech 
and  failed,  but  that  what  she  spoke  was  something  different. 
At  the  same  time  the  passage  shows  that  by  Chaucer's  time  the 
French  of  Stratford-at-Bow  was  felt  to  be  artificial,  and  was 
beginning  to  be  ludicrous  to  men  of  learning  and  travel.    It  had 
already  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  law  courts.    However,  modern 
English  spelling  constantly  preserves  "  the  actual  Anglo-French 
forms,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Continental  Old  and  Modern  French." 
There  is  evidently  much  more  to  be  learnt  and  told  about  this  (we 
believe  the  ground  is  almost  new)  ;  and  we  hope  that  Dr.  Murray 
or  some  of  his  chief  fellow-workers  may  one  day  give  us  a  mono- 
graph on  it.    The  Year  Books  of  Edward  I.  lately  printed  in  the 
Record  Office  Series  acquire,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  fresh  inte- 
rest ;  the  material  afforded  by  them  ought  to  be  useful. 

The  conventional  "  one  word  more  "  is  not  a  happy  formula  for 
taking  leave  or  preparing  to  take  leave  of  a  dictionary— for  one 
word  necessarily  implies  a  good  many  words.  But,  at  all  events, 
we  may  pause  on  one  more  word  of  special  interest,  "  allow."  The 
Old  French  alouer,  later  allouer,  is  really  two  words  rolled  into 
one.  It  represents  the  wholly  distinct  Latin  verbs  allaudare,  "  to 
praise,  commend,"  and  allocare,  "  to  bestow,  assign."  The  uses  of 
the  double  word  in  these  two  meanings  run  so  near  one  another, 
and  have  had  so  much  mutual  influence,  that  often  it  is  difficult 
in  a  particular  case  to  say  whether  allouer  or  "  allow,"  as  it  may 
be,  stands  for  allaudare  or  allocare  or  a  mixture  of  both.  In  a 
well-known  line  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  we  read,  "  The  law 
allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it."'  Is  this  with  the  meaning 
allaudat,  approves  or  sanctions,  or  allocat,  assigns  as  due  to  you  ? 
Dr.  Murray  give3  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  latter  sense,  we 
cannot  say  wrongly.  But  our  own  inclination  would  bo  to 
take  the  former,  sacrificing  strict  grammatical  uniformity  to 
avoid  a  tautology: — "The  law  allows  (sanctions)  it  (your  course 
of  proceeding,  or  the  right  claimed  by  you),  and  (therefore) 
the  Court  awards  it  (the  right  of  taking  the  pound  of  flesh)." 
This  is  oue  of  the  points  which,  however  the  commentators  may 


labour  for  an  impossible  certainty,  must  remain  open  for  every  man's 
private  judgment.  And  the  general  treatment  of  the  word  is  a  good 
example  oAhe  orderly  method  which  Dr.  Murray  and  his  staff 
are  substituting  for  the  chaos  of  previous  dictionary-makers.  A 
few  other  such  examples  may  be  indicated  ;  for  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  has  been  done  the  Dictionary  itself  must  be  consulted. 
For  the  patient  historical  and  logical  discrimination  of  meanings, 
take  "  account,"  either  the  substantive  or  the  verb.  An  English- 
man fairly  well  accustomed  to  the  careful  use  of  language,  if  asked 
offhand  how  many  distinct  meanings  the  substantive  "  account "  is 
capable  of,  might  say  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  The  Dictionary  gives 
five  principal  heads,  comprising  sixteen  minor  ones,  and  some  of 
these  are  subdivided  again  ;  nor  can  any  of  the  divisions  be  fairly 
called  superfluous.  For  the  disentangling  of  etymology  and 
orthography  in  the  various  stages  of  a  word's  life,  and  the  careful 
separation  of  similar  but  unconnected  words,  see  "  afear,"  "afliay," 
and  "afraid";  a  pretty  simple  instance,  but  comparison  with 
other  dictionaries  will  show  at  once  how  much  more  thorough 
the  work  is  here.  Or  look  at  "  afford,"  the  derivation  of  which 
Richardson  gives  up,  clutching  however  in  the  air  (after  Home 
Tooke,  it  seems)  at  "  afl'eer,"  a  wholly  unrelated  Romance  word. 
Dr.  Murray  gives  us  a  complete  chain  of  evidences  from  the  earliest 
form  "  geforSian"  through  the  medieval"  aforth,"  or  "  avorth,"  to 
"  at'ord/'  and  thence  to  the  present  "  afford,"  which  dates  from 
the  Latinizing  period  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  kind^  of 
corrupt  following  of  the  Latin  prefix  in  such  words  as  "  afflict." 

If  we  must  grumble  at  something,  we  should  say  that  the  literary 
selection  of  authorities  is  capable  of  improvement.  In  a  great 
national  monument— for  such  this  Dictionary  will  be— we  feel 
entitled  not  only  to  sufficient  illustration  and  authority,  but  to 
the  best.  Under  the  first  sense  of  "  account"  (the  noun)  we 
miss  the  clerk  of  Chatham  who  "  can  write  and  read  and  cast 
accompt"  (K.  Hen.  VI.  Part  II.,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2).  Better  than 
newspaper  warrant  could  easily  be  produced  for  "  actuarial  value  ' 
—a  phrase  familiar  enough  in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  and 
in  its  reported  judgments,  delivered  sometimes  by  judges  who 
were  no  mean  masters  of  English— and  generally  we  find  the 
quotations  from  newspapers  rather  out  of  due  proportion.  We 
can  quite  understand  that  gaps  have  to  be  filled  up  by  the  editorial 
staff  at  short  notice.  But  Dr.  Murray  ought  to  have  (we  mean 
that  the  Clarendon  Press,  or  the  nation,  ought  to  provide  him 
with)  a  competent  reader  told  off  for  the  special  purpose  of  getting 
him  really  good  authority  for  the  common  words  that  have  been 
neglected.  Of  course  the  rare  ones  are  safe  enough.  It  is  the 
fairly  common  ones,  but  short  of  being  so  common  that  Shak- 
speare,  or  Addison,  or  Macaulay  will  afford  them  in  a  few  minutes' 
turning  over,  that  are  in  peril  of  this  kind.  Thus  under  "  agoniz- 
ing," Gray's  "shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king"  would  surely  have 
been  better  than  a  poor  line  from  Thomson's  "  Spring,"  where, 
moreover,  the  sense  of  the  word  is  less  clear.  But  it  is  easier 
to  find  points  for  minute  criticism  in  a  work  like  this  than  to  be 
thankful  for  it  as  one  ought. 


GUN  AND  ROD  IN  AMERICA* 

IF  life  at  American  centres  of  business  be  lived  at  a  higher 
pressure  than  in  the  Old  World,  if  the  pursuit  of  gain  be 
more  absorbing,  and  the  nerves  be  kept  thereby  at  a  higher  state 
of  tension,  the  very  size  of  the  country,  the  vast  extent  of  its 
forests  and  prairies,  afford  a  ready  and  never-failing  mode  of 
relief.  It  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  for 
Americans  to  spend  their  summer  holiday  in  camping  out — i.e.  in 
reverting  for  a  while  to  the  primitive  employment  of  savage 
man;  and,  in  the  self-imposed  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  chase, 
finding  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  artificial  pleasures  of  civiliza- 
tion. °  Forty-eight  hours'  travel  from  New  York  or  Boston  will 
suffice  to  land  one  in  the  forests  of  the  Adirondacks  or  among 
the  wild  lakes  and  rivers  of  Maine,  away  out  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  permanent  habitation  ;  and  if  these  resorts  become 
appropriated  or  too  much  frequented,  a  few  days'  journey  will 
always  enable  the  sportsman  to  reach  the  solitudes  of  the"  Rockies" 
or  the  still  wilder  hunting-grounds  of  the  Yellowstone,  or  of  the 
Sierras  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  Although  of  course  game-laws,  pro- 
perly so  called,  have,  as  a  relic  of  feudalism,  never  been  allowed  to 
exist  in  America,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  has  taught  them  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  a  close  time.  Most  of  the  States  have 
passed  laws  for  this  purpose ;  while  some  have  even  made  enact- 
ments against  trapping  birds  and  animals  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  malves  it  easy  to  capture  them  in  such  numbers  as  would 
soon  lead  to  their  extinction.  The  love  of  sport  has  of  late  years 
developed  very  rapidly  among  Americans ;  clubs  have  been  formed 
for  keeping  up"  shooting  and  fishing  quarters  in  favourable  locali- 
ties, and  the  wholesome  rivalry  of'  these  associations  assists  mate- 
rially in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  close 
time.  Americans"  have  had  one  great  advantage  in  learning 
the  science  of  woodcraft;  they  have  been  able  to  call  to  their 
aid  the  services  of  the  native  Indians,  a  race  whose  necessi- 
ties have  developed  an  instinct  for  the  tracking  of  animals 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  sixth  sense.  From  the  time  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  downwards  the  interest  of  any  book  relating 
to  life  in  the  prairies  or  backwoods  has  always  centred  in 
the  matchless  skill  of  the  Indian  scouts,  trappers,  or  guides.  It  is 
some  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  extirpation  of  the  red  man  may  be 
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arrested  by  the  necessity  which  his  white  brothers  lie  under  for 
these  services,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  a  highly  civilized  race 
acquiring  for  itself  these  inherited  instincts  and  capabilities. 
Any  one  wishing  either  to  learn  in  his  own  armchair  the  haunts 
and  habits  of  all  sorts  of  American  game— far,  fin,  and  feather— 
or  even  to  know  where  to  go  and  look  for  it  himself,  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  the  two  sumptuous  volumes  before'us.  They 
are  got  up  with  the  highest  technical  skill  as  regards  paper, 
printing,  and  illustrations.    The  latter  especially  are  deserving  of 
praise.    Eleven  proofs  on  tinted  Japanese  paper,  loosely  gummed 
in  only  at  the  edges,  are  each  of  them  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
portfolio  as  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art;  two  are  engraved 
direct  from  nature.    Any  one  who  doubts  the  superior  excellence 
of  a  proof  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  vignette  "  Head  of 
Mule  Deer"  on  the  title-page  of  vol.  i.  with  the  same  subject  as  an 
ordinary  engraving  on  p.  259.  In  addition  to  these  proofs  and  about 
t b  1  r ty  f ull-p ag-e  engravings,  the  volumes  are  thickly  interspersed 
with  illustrations  by  various  artists  in  a  style  with  which  we  are 
now  becoming  familiar  in  American  books  and  periodicals,  and  in 
which  they  were  certainly  far  ahead  of  us.    The  contents  of  the 
two  volumes  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  original ;  neither  are  they 
by  one  hand.    The  compiler,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Professor  in 
the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  at  New  York,  suo-o-ested  to 
the  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  that  the  various  articles  on 
hunting  and  angling  winch  had  appeared  in  that  periodical  should 
be  collected  into  a  book.    The  editor,  in  adopting  the  suction, 
happily  placed  its  execution  in  Mr.  Mayer's  hands,  and  the  latter 
has  made  the  subject  complete  by  embodying  Lord  Dunraven's 
paper  on  Moose-Hunting,  originally  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  articles  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  various  American  periodicals. 

Mr.  Mayer  opens  his  subject  by  an  account  of  the  Prehistoric 
Hunter,  with  illustrations  of  the  weapons  made  from  flint,  bone, 
and  bronze,  with  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
fiercest  animals.  With  the  exception  of  the  crossbow,  which 
t hey  do  not  appear  to  have  used,  Mr.  Mayer  is  of  opinion 
that  their  arms  were  as  effective  as  any  which  preceded  the  use  of 
gunpowder.  The  work  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions  :- 
Large  Game,  Fish,  and  Feathered  Game.  Among  large  game  the 
nrst  place  is  assigned  to  the  Black  Bear  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
much  more  dangerous  "Grizzly''  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
1  acihc  slope  being,  somewhat  unaccountably,  left  unnoticed  The 
principal  resorts  of  the  Black  Bear  at  the  present  day  are  the 
great  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  cane-brakes 
or  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Two  interesting  chapters  by  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Ward  and  Mr.  James  Gordon,  each  illustrated  by 
sketches  made  by  respective  authors,  describe  the  very  different 
country  and  circumstances  in  which  the  bear  is  found  in  the  ex- 
treme north  and  south  of  the  Union;  while  towards  the  end  of 
entitles fr'  ?"d.^ Warner  contributes  a  humorous  account 
entitled  "How  I  lulled  a  Bear."  Englishmen  will  not  complain 
that  a  prominent  position  is  assigned  to  fox-hunting.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  fox  is  still  sometimes  pursued  in  the  orthodox  English 
fashion  with  horse  and  hound,  though  even  there  the  nature 

England  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  slow  hunting  hound,  such 
;.lln%  aSh-0na+bl!iin  ?6  da?9  °f  Squire  Western,  is  of  more 
Jw  I  :  n1Ca  t0'd7,  than  Would  be  the  choicest  draft  from  the 
n  or  tytchley,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  follow  over  the  thickly-timbered  country  and  high 

New  En9l°f  7lr?,1Dla-  Very  diff6rent  is  the  Pursuit  of  the  foxln 
A ew  England;  there,  even  when  not  covered  with  snow  the 
country  is  rock  and  forest,  impracticable  for  horses;  the  hunter 
goes  on  toot  alone  or  with  one  companion,  and  only  two  or  three 
bounds;  armed  with  a  gun  loaded I  with heavy  shot,  he  tram ds 
perhaps  many  miles  before  he  finds  a  fox,  and  then  when  his 
hounds  run  out  of  sight,  stations  himself  at  some  point  where 
knowledge  of  the  country  leads  him  to  suppose  thaMhe  fo^s  ikely 
to  pass  Many  are  the  alternations  of  hope  and  disappointment 
^^^^^^  «5  farofiinoTsrr' 


nearer  aid  louder,  shows 
through  all  his  wiles  and  artifices,  till  "at  last  thly  brin/  him 
^^f^J*™  ^        ™  *  ^  then  day^ 

who  bears  home  from  fi  Id  and  ft^L2SL°PS5?'  ^T^'  but  h° 

grandest  of  them-the  moose-from  extiuctiol  lies  L  he  enforce- 
ment of  proper  regulations  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  In 
Mr  Charles  Ward's  paper  on  "Moose-hunting  "  he  -rives  a  curious 
sketch  of  a  moose  «  riding  down  a  tree  "  by  ^rettin-  astride  of  u 
and  bearing  it  down  by  his  weight  until  he 'can  reach  th  bSnche 
A  similar  device  is  well  known  to  be  practised  by  elephants  i  ,' 
India.  An  instructive  instance  of  the  way  in  which  orlns  be 
come  specialized  for  certain  functions  may  be  seen  in  theToof  of 
the  caribou,  figured  on  p.  210.  Their  construction  is  different  to 
that  of  all  others  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  enables  the  animal  to  travel 
over  deep  snow  and  icy  crusts,  when  moose  and  other  deer  are  at 
the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  Another  instance  of  adaptation  is  to  he 
mud  a  the  feet  of  the  "  Big-horn,"  or  mountain  sh  ep  of  he  Sierra 


The  wide  posterior  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  instead  of 
wearing  down  and  becoming  flat  and  hard,  bulges  out  into  a  soft 
pad,  which  grips  tight  on  the  smallest  protuberances  or  cavities. 
Mr.  Muir  discusses  their  alleged  habit  of  diving  down  precipices 
and  alighting  on  their  horns,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  boulder-like  mode  of  progression  is  impossible.  The  most 
frightful  descents  are  safely  accomplished  by  huo-ging  close  to  the 
rock  and  controlling  their  velocity  by  striking  at  short  intervals, 
and  holding  back  upon  small  ledges  and  roughened  inclines.  The 
pronghorn  or  antelope  of  the  central  plains  and  the  musk-ox  of  the 
Arctic  regions  complete  the  list  of  big  game.  By  the  way,  why 
does  not  the  latter  animal  conform  to  the  rule,  nearly  universal  in 
those  latitudes,  of  changing  his  coat  to  white  in  winter  ?  Perhaps 
because  from  his  size  and  strength  he  does  not  require  to  do  so  as 
a  means  of  protection ;  while,  not  being  carnivorous,  he  does  not, 
like  the  polar  bear,  depend  for  food  on  being  able  to  approach 
unseen. 

The  part  of  the  book  relating  tofishingopens  with  a  chapter  on  the 
primitive  fish-hook,  by  Mr.  Barnett  Philipps,  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fish  Culture  Association.    The  evolution  of  the  fish-hook  is 
traced,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations,  from  the  almost  straight  stone 
fish-gorge  of  the  Neolithic  period,  similar  in  principle  to  the  double- 
ended  needle,  slung  by  the  middle,  which  is  used  in  France  at  the 
present  day  for  catching  eels.    The  early  bronze-worker  copied 
this  in  metal,  with  an  open  curve  in  the  centre  to  which  the  line 
was  fastened.    At  a  later  period  the  wire  was  twisted  into  a  loop 
in  the  centre ;  then  the  ends  were  turned  upwards,  and,  barbs 
being  subsequently  added,  we  get  the  double  fish-hook.  The 
salmon,  as  the  king  of  fishes,  has  a  chapter  to  himself.  The 
region  where,  at  the  present  day,  they  can  be  taken  with  a  fly  is 
a  circumscribed  one ;  it  is  restricted  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  few  streams  in  Nova  Scotia. 
I  he  salmon  in  the  rivers  running  into  the  North  Pacific,  like 
those  of  avers  discharging  into  the  Baltic,  refuse  to  take  a  fly. 
Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  trout-fishing,  which  is  more 
easily  within  the  reach  of  most  people.    Mr.  Edward  Seymour 
describes  sport  on  the  Rangeley  Lakes  in  Maine,  where  speckled  trout 
up  to  10  lbs.  in  weight  are  to  be  caught,  and  where  several  an-riino- 
associations  have  their  head- quarters.  Sea-trout-fishing  is  to  be  had 
by  camping  out  on  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  higher 
up,  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  you  may  stay  at  a  comfortable 
hotel,  and  indulge  yourself  by  catching  black  bass,  pickerel,  or  the 
monster  muskallonge.  The  grayling  has  a  very  limited  range  within 
the  United  States,  being  only  found  in  Michigan  and  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  of  the  remote  North- Western  States.  The  American  species 
is  much  more  slender  than  the  European,  and  has  a  larger  dorsal 
tin  ;  hence  the  Esquimaux  name  for  it,  which  denotes  win-Mike  fin 
It  must  be  very  different,  however,  from  its  European  congener, 
if,  as  is  stated  111  the  work  before  us,  its  play  is  as  vigorous  as  that 
ot  the  trout.    Our  grayling  gives  one  or  two  good  kicks  or 
plunges,  and  then  allows  itself  to  be  dragged  in  as  tamely  as  a 
red  herring.    A  singular  kind  of  fishing  is  that  of  casting  a 
baited  hook  with  a  rod  into  heavy  surf  for  striped  bass.    This  is 
chiefly  practised  on  the  rocks  and  islands  of  the  New  England 
coast.    The  fisherman,  attended  by  a  "  chummer  "  who  throws  out 
bait  to  attract  the  bass,  takes  his  stand  at  the  end  of  a  plank 
built  out  over  the  waves,  which  not  unfrequently  drench  him  from 
head  to  foot.    The  fish  attain  a  large  size— 50  lbs.  or  60  lbs.— and 
show  great  sport.    The  best  resorts  are  in  the  hands  of  different 
clubs;  and  the  title  of  "High-hook,"  with  a  diamond-mounted 
badge  in  the  shape  of  a  bass-hook,  is  conferred  on  the  member 
taking  the  largest  fish  of  the  season.    The  details  of  construction 
ot  the ^split-bamboo  rod  are  well  worth  perusal.    It  appears  to 
have  been  invented  in  England,  but  perfected  in  America.  Its 
lightness,  combined  with  extraordinary  elasticity,  have  brought  it 
into  general  favour,  both  for  salmon  and  trout  rods. 

Little  space  remains  for  noticing  the  part  of  the  book  devoted 
to  feathered  game.  The  different  American  grouse  are  well  known, 
as  also  the  "  Bob- White,"  or  Virginian  quail.  This  latter  has 
been  introduced,  but  with  indifferent  success,  into  En-riand  There 
is  a  good  description  of  wild-fowl  shooting,  including  geese  and 
cranes,  m  Minnesota;  and  a  chapter  on  the  famous  canvas-back 
and  the  way  to  cook  and  eat  him.  Smaller  birds,  such  as  the 
American  woodcock  and  snipe,  and  the  Carolina  rail,  each  in  their 
proper  locality  and  season,  are  shown  as  contributing  to  the  varied 
bag  that  may  be  made  in  the  States.  At  the  close  of  the  work 
will  be  found  a  chapter  on  bow-shooting  by  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson, 
in  which  he  relates  how  he  made  himself  an  expert  game  shot 

what  %  f  "glf h  l0nS:"bT-  The  terms  of  sP°rt  ma?  ^  some- 
what different  in  America;  they  talk  of  a  fox  being  "holed,"  in- 

o/'tm  ST  t°?r°fUDd,;  fof"  hunting,''  instead  of  stalking; 
of  tw"S? lnSt6ad  °u  bottom-fi*bing.  But  the  whole  tone 
of  these  volumes  proves  that  our  American  kinsfolk  thoroughly 

Z Z  ?   > th?: Tentla  <*«alificatio»s  of  a  true  sportsman  ;  while 
the  contents  of  the  work  show  how  keenly  they  practise  them. 


MORELLI'S  ITALIAN  MASTERS  IN  GERMAN  GALLERIES.* 
■C1EW  books  in  the  literature  of  a  special  subject  have  created 
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the  Senator  Morelli,  holds  among  his  countrymen  a  somewhat 
paradoxical  position.    He  is  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
politicians,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  of 
critics.  A  member  of  the  Right  of  the  Italian  Senate,  and  staunch 
upholder  of  tradition  in  the  sphere  of  society  and  the  State,  he 
devotes  his  leisure  to  the  subversion  of  traditions  in  the  sphere  of 
art-criticism,  and  history.    He  has  long  been  well  known  among 
the  practical  connoisseurs  of  Europe,  not  only  as  the  possessor  ot 
one  of  the  choicest  private  collections  of  pictures  and  drawings  in 
Italy,  but  as  one  of  the  first  living  authorities  on  Italian  art.  But 
his  public  and  literary  reputation  in  connection  with  these  matters 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.    It  dates  in  the  first  instance 
from  thepublication,  some  dozen  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  a  German 
special  periodical,  the  Zeitschrift  fur  bildcnde  Kunst,  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  pictures  in  the  Borghese  gallery  at  Rome.  Ihis 
■was  followed  after  a  considerable  interval  by  the  issue  of  the 
volume  of  which  an  English  version  is  now  before  us.    In  it, 
under  the  guise  of  a  series  of  technical  studies  on  the  Italian 
pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  Signor 
Morelli  put  forth  in  a  concentrated  shape  the  results  of  his  close 
and  life-long  study  of  the  works  and  the  characteristics  of  Italian 
masters  both  great  and  small.    By  special  students,  in  spite  of  its 
unpretending  form  and  title,  the  book  was  quickly  recognized  as  a 
contribution  of  the  first  importance  to  their  study;  while  the 
peculiar  originality  and  piquancy  of  its  literary  flavour  com- 
mended it  before  long  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.    By  a  kind 
of  irony  characteristic  of  his  temperament,  Signor  Morelh  chose 
to  treat  it  as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  of  all  persons  an  Italian 
must  needs  be  the  last  to  deserve  a  hearing  on  questions  of  Italian 
art.    He  at  the  same  time  frankly  recognized,  without  any  irony 
at  all,  the  truth  that  the  only  country  where  there  exists  a 
considerable  public  interested  in  the  critical  study  of  these  ques- 
tions is  Germany.    Possessing  among  his  other  accomplishments 
a  complete  mastery  of  German,  he  accordingly  addressed  him- 
self to  that  public  in  its  own  language.    Under  the  feigned  name 
of  "  Ivan  Lermolieff "  he  represented  himself  as  a  student  and 
inquirer  from  the  wilds  of  Russia,  whose  claim  to  a  hearing, 
modest  at  the  best,  might  at  least  be  admitted  on  account  of  his 
Hyperborean  origin.    The  disguise,  of  course,  was  not  intended  to 
deceive;  but  it  accommodated  itself  excellently  to  the  vein  of 
half- ironic  diffidence,  blended  with  something  of  conscious  authority 
and  much  of  genuine  courtesy,  of  the  author's  manner. 

The  purport  of  Signor  Morelli's  book  was,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  to  a  large  extent  controversial.    One  of  his  objects  was 
to  expound  and  illustrate,  general  methods  of  study  which,  with- 
out being  altogether  new,  had  not  in  his  judgment  been  strictly 
enough  practised  among  the  critics  and  connoisseurs  of  art,  and 
whereby  their   empiric  judgments   might  attain  something  of 
scientific  certainty  and  precision.    His  other  main  object  was  to 
correct  the  traditional  attributions,  and  in  some  cases  the  tradi- 
tional estimates  also,  of  a  number  of  particular  pictures  of  various 
degrees  of  celebrity  and  value.    In  so  doing  he  had  naturally  to 
point  out  errors  and  omissions  in  the  official  catalogues  of  the 
galleries  under  discussion,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  previous 
historians  of  art,  and  especially,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
industrious  of  such  historians,  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 
To  the  merits  of  those  laborious  authors,  as  having  by  their  re- 
searches been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  modern  and 
critical  general  history  of  Italian  art,  Signor  Morelli  does  abun- 
dant justice.    On  the  worst  of  their  faults,  their  inconceivable 
literary  formlessness,  and  their  frequent  and  teasing  inaccuracy 
in  technical  and  descriptive  details,  he  is   almost  uniformly 
silent.    Some  of  the  German  objects  of  his  criticism,  and  espe- 
cially the  compilers  of  the  (now  disused)  official  catalogues  of 
the  Munich  and  Dresden  galleries,  fared  a  little  more  roughly  at 
his  hands.    But,  as  a  rule,  Signor  Morelli's  manner  in  contro- 
versy is  one  of  imperturbable  urbanity  and  good  breeding.  Temper, 
however,  is  proverbially  easy  to  arouse  in  most  questions  of  con- 
noisseurship  and  critical  judgment,  in  which  demonstration  _  is 
rarely  possible,  and  the  ultimate  decision  depends  upon  the  in- 
formal agreement  of  a  miscellaneous  international  jury  of  students 
and  experts,  each  of  whom  is  apt  to  resent  as  a  personal  attack 
on  his  knowledge  and  discrimination  any  opinion  differing  Irom 
his  own.    Signor  Morelli's  book,  as  was  natural,  excited  eager 
criticism,  both  friendly  and  hostile.    His  admirers  proved  the 
stronger  party,  and  a  whole  school  of  the  younger  critics  and  his- 
torians of  art  have  put  themselves  avowedly  under  his  lead.  But 
by  others  he  has  been  fiercely  assailed,  especially  in  connexion  with 
his  views  on  the  early  life  and  work  of  Raphael.    The  most  serious 
opposition  came  from  Berlin.    Among  the  experts  of  that  city, 
learned  and  justly  distinguished  as  several  of  them  are,  there  exists 
a  perhaps  slightly  dictatorial  disposition  to  assume  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge  and  acumen  in  these  matters ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Raphaelnespecially,  a  tendency  to  accord  a  dogmatic  and  quite  un- 
warranted degree  of  authority  to  the  writings  and  opinions  of  a 
veteran  of  their  own  number,  Hermann  Grimm.    Signor  Morelli, 
although,  as  he  avows  in  the  preface  to  his  English  edition,  "  to 
bickering  and  strife  a  declared  enemy,"  has  addressed  to  one  or  two 
of  his  chief  censors  in  Germany  replies  which,  both  in  temper  and 
substance,  aro  among  the  masterpieces  of  controversial  criticism. 
The  total  result  of  his  literary  work  during  the  last  four  years  is 
that,  among  living  experts  in  that  fascinating  study  which  he  has 
made  his  own,  Signor  Morelli,  alias  Lermolieff,  stands  to-day 
easily  the  first.    It  is  needless  to  mention  that  the  terms  in  which 
bis  work  has  been  once  or  twice  lately  spoken  of  in  England,  by 
Critics  upon  whom  both  his  knowledge  and  his  good  breeding  have 


been  thrown  away,  are  such  as  among  instructed  students  can 
only  excite  a  smile. 

From  the  present  translation  the  peculiar  literary  form  and 
flavour  of  Signor  Morelli's  work  are  wanting.    He  comes  before 
the  English  public,  no  longer  under  his  Russian  pseudonym,  but 
in  his  own  name,  and  with  a  preface  from  which  the  agreeable 
irony  of  the  original  German  version  of  his  work  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  translation  of  the  text  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Richter  is  correct 
and  adequate,  failing  only  in  very  rare  cases  from  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  English  idiom :  but  as  the  book  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  English  readers,  it  will  be  read  rather  for  the  sake  oi 
its  matter  than  of  its  form.    To  read  it,  if  possible  in  the  galleries 
themselves  and  before  the  actual  pictures  which  it  discusses,  must 
henceforth  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of  every  lover 
and  student  of  Italian  art.    One  great  merit  of  Signor  Morelli's 
work  is  that  he  expressly  disclaims  all  dogmatic  authority  for  his 
judgments,  and  at  every  turn  invites  his  "young  friends"  to 
observe  his  methods,  follow  his  reasons,  and  test  his  conclusions 
for  themselves.    In  the  matter  of  method  there  are  two  points  on 
which  Signor  Morelli  especially  insists.    One  is  the  paramount 
importance  of  an  exact  comparative  study  of  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  Old  Masters  as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
styles  and  the  discrimination  of  their  handiwork.    This  is  a  doc- 
trine which  no  one  would  in  terms  contest ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  study  and  knowledge  of  drawings,  even  among  professional 
connoisseurs  and  historians  of  painting,  has  hitherto  been  of  a  very 
elementary  kind.  This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  reckless  system  of 
traditional  misattribution,  and  confusion  of  genuine  drawings  with 
false,  and  originals  with  copies,  which  prevails  in  the  majority  both 
of  public  galleries  and  private  cabinets ;  and  partly  also  to  the 
difficulty  of  comparing  the  authentic  drawings  cf  this  or  that 
master  when  they  are  scattered  in  various  places.    The  latter 
difficulty  has  now  been  in  great  part  removed  by  the  publication  by 
Messrs.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  and  others,  of  many  excellent  series  of 
reproductions  after  the  contents  of  the  principal  known  collections, 
so  that  the  dispersed  examples  of  any  master  can  in  this  form  be 
brought  together  for  study.    Few  parts  of  Signor  Morelli's  work 
are  more  useful  than  those  in  which  he  directs  the  student  how  to 
take  as  his  standard  for  the  style  and  idiosyncrasy  of  this  or  that 
master  a  certain  specified  selection  of  his  demonstrably  authentic 
drawings,  and  to  test  by  them  all  other  work  attributed  to  him. 
It  is  cordially  to  be  hoped  that  our  author  will  follow  out  these 
indications,  as  he  seems  to  express  an  intention  of  doing,  by  a 
detailed  and  fully  illustrated  student's  guide  or  introduction, 
which  no  one  living  is  so  competent  to  write,  to  the  study  of 
Italian  drawings  in  general. 

The  second  main  point  on  which  Signor  Morelli  dwells,  in 
regard  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in  these  studies,  is  on  the 
necessity  of  a  deliberate  analysis,  in  order  to  discriminate  between 
the  work  of  different  nearlv  allied  masters,  of  certain  purely  formal 
elements  in  their  styles.    The  number  of  signs  by  which  a  prac- 
tised critic  in  any  given  case  forms  his  judgment  on  the  authorship 
or  the  genuineness  of  a  work  of  art  is  very  great :  nor  is  he,  in  the 
act  of  judgment,  apt  to  analyse  or  take  account  of  the  value  of 
such  si<nis  singly.    He  decides  bv  the  total  impression  he  receives 
from  the  work  before  him.    To  that  impression  his  sense  of  its 
spiritual  and  intellectual  stamp  and  aim,  his  perception  of  its 
tricks  of  composition,  choice  of  types,  gestures,  expressions,  forms, 
colours,  fashions  of  drapery,  of  its  mode  of  handling,  and  mastery  or 
infirmity  of  execution,  all  contribute.    Signor  Morelli's  contention 
is  that  among  these  elements  are  some  which  can  be  with  justice 
and  advantage  systematically  analysed  and  formulated  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student.    The  points  of  style  on  which  he  espe- 
cially dwells,  as  being  fixed  and  constant  in  the  work  of  any  given 
master,  at  least  during  given  periods  of  his  career,  are,  in  addition 
to  those  of  a  more  general  kind,  the  shapes  and  characters  which 
he  habitually  affects  for  particular  portions  of  the  human  body,  and 
in  especial  the  hands  and  feet  and  their  attachments,  the  eye,  and 
the  ear.  Certain  it  is  that  every  artist  with  a  style  of  his  own  does 
show  a  predilection  for  certain  constant  and  special  forms,  appa- 
rently without  regard  to  the  individual  model  before  him,  m 
these  particulars.    It  is  upon  the  observation  and  analysis  of  such 
points— in  other  words,  upon  the  discipline  which  the  Germans 
call  sti/listik— taken  together  with  the  scanty  critical  indications 
furnished  by  the  texts  of  ancient  authors,  that  the  scientific  study 
of  ancient  classical  art  has  been  almost  entirely  founded.    For  the 
study  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  art  a  similar  discipline  is 
doubtless  also  serviceable ;  but,  like  other  methods,  it  is  prin- 
cipally of  use  in  skilled  hands.    It  will  hardly  make  a  connoisseur 
of  the*  man  who  does  not  by  nature  and  practice  possess  the  power 
of  spontaneous  artistic  appreciation,  of  judging  aright,  that  is, 
empirically  and  without  analysis.    On  the  other  hand,  as  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  book  before  us,  even  to  the 
best  of  connoisseurs  such  an  analytic  method  may  be  of  much  use 
in  enabling  him  both  to  show  to  others  the  reasons  of  his  decisions, 
and  to  decide  for  himself  in  ambiguous  cases  between  masters  ot 
nearly-allied  tendencies.  ... 

W'e  have  left  ourselves  hardly  space  to  speak  of  the  criticisms  ot 
particular  painters  and  pictures  which  occupy  the  bulk  of  Signor 
Morelli's  volume.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  been  accepted  with 
acclamation  by  all  competent  students ;  as  for  instance  the  iden- 
tification of  the  nealected  "  Venus  ''  at  Dresden  as  the  true  anginal 
bv  Giorgione,  formerly  in  the  house  of  Jeronimo  MarceUo  at  V  enice ; 
the  attribution  to  the  same  master  of  the  "  Madonna  and  Saints, 
ascribed  to  Pordenone,  at  Madrid  and  even  the  rejection  from 
anion"-  the  authentic  works  of  Correggio  of  the  famous  "  Reading 
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Magdalene  "  at  Dresden.  This  daring  and  at  the  same  time 
convincing  piece  of  negative  criticism  is  conveyed  in  a  humorous 
dialogue  of  much  spirit  between  the  imaginary  Eussian  investi- 
gator and  a  young  German  lady  of  aesthetic  propensities,  Fraulein 
Elise  von  Blasewitz.  Our  author  is  doubtless  right  when  he  classes 
this  seductive  work  among  others  of  a  generation  long  posterior 
to  Correggio,  and  defines  the  class  in  general  as  representing 
"nothing  but  the  Venus  of  the  Venetians  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Jesuits."  But  we  incline  to  think  both  that  he 
over-states  his  case  against  the  probability  of  any  painter  of 
Correggio's  age  having  painted  on  copper  at  all,  as  this  Magdalene 
is  painted,  and  that  he  goes  too  far  afield  when  he  seeks  for  the 
authorship  of  that  picture  in,  or  not  far  from,  the  workshop  of 
Adrian  Van  der  Werff.  When  it  comes  to  the  delicate  matters  of 
discrimination  between  individual  Italian  workers  of  the  same 
school,  as,  for  instance,  between  the  several  Milanese  followers  of 
Leonardo,  or  between  the  elder  Palina,  the  first  Bonifazio,  and 
Titian  at  a,  certain  period  of  his  life,  Signor  Morelli's  strict  methods 
of  analysis  come  in  aid  of  his  fine  taste  and  long  experience,  to 
render  his  judgments  almost  unimpeachable.  The  same  qualities 
Stand  him  in  still  better  stead  in  his  criticism  of  the  Umbrian 
school.  Perugino  and  several  of  his  assistants  and  pupils  in  that 
school  worked,  as  is  well  known,  in  styles  so  closely  similar  as 
to  render  their  discrimination  often  excessively  difficult.  One  of 
these  pupils  and  assistants  was  the  young  Raphael;  and  the 
power  of  Raphael's  name  has  led  posterity  to  attribute  to  his  hand 
work  of  this  school  and  period  both  grea'ter  in  quantity  and  other 
in  quality  than  any  which  in  strictness,  and  according  to  the 
standard  of  his  known  and  authentic  performances,  has  any  right  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  Signor  Morelli's  merit  to  have  brought  to 
bear  an  accurate  and  masterly  analysis  on  this  mass  of  material, 
and  to  have  shown  how  several  of  the  pictures  and  many  of  the 
drawings  given  in  carelessness  or  fondness  to  Raphael  have  to  be 
redistributed  among  his  associates,  of  whom  the  neglected  and  de- 
cried Pinturicchio  receives  the  chief  share.  This  is  the  most  con- 
tested, but  also,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  valuable,  portion  of 
Signor  Morelli's  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  writers  of  the 
reputation  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  should  since  its  ap- 
pearance have  published  a  volume  on  the  Early  Life  of  Raphael, 
in  which  they  not  only  ignore  the  labours  of  this  distinguished 
Italian  critic,  but  bring  confusion  worse  confounded  upon  the  whole 
subject,  exhibiting  in  particular  a  scarcely  even  rudimentary  power 
of  critical  insight  as  to  that  on  which  its  treatment  chiefly  de- 
pends—the character  and  authenticity  of  drawings.  Against  the 
laborious  and  ingenious  untrustworthiness  of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  as  we  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, it  is  right  that  the  student  should  be  emphatically  warned. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  so  doing  we  do  not  recommend  him 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Signor  Morelli  or  of  any  other  teacher 
blindfold.  But  the  reader  who,  on  the  other  hand,  follows  this 
writer  with  his  eyes  open,  testing  his  methods  and  examining  his 
conclusions  as  he  goes,  will  assuredly  not  fail,  whether  where 
be  dissents  and  where  he  is  convinced,  to  experience  at  every  page 
the  scholar's  truest  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  recognizing  a  master. 


AIRS  FROM  ARCADY  AND  ELSEWHERE.* 

STUDENTS  of  American  magazines  must  often  have  read  with 
pleasure  the  gay  and  amusing  verses  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner. 
In  the  field  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  Mr.  Bunner 
is  not  the  chief  American  poet.  He  comes  distinctly  after  the 
author  of  "  Elsie  Venner "  and  the  author  of  "  The  Heathen 
Chinee."  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Dr.  Holmes  are  di  majorum 
gentium  ;  but  Mr.  Bunner,  to  our  mind,  of  all  the  tuneful 
Transatlantic  choir,  is  nearest  to  these  famous  writers.  In  Airs 
from  Arcady  we  miss  a  certain  "  Chant  Royal,"  written,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Bunner,  and  with  a  refrain  "Behold  the  deeds 
that  are  done  oi  Mrs.  Jones."  This  was  a  truly  American 
"  Chant  Royal  " ;  and  contained  a  most  humorous  sketch,  rather 
rough  in  handling,  of  life  in  the  class  of  clerks  and  dwellers  in 
cheap  boarding-houses.  This  poem  we  have  vainly  sought  in 
Airs  from  Arcady.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bunner  thinks  it  too  rude 
and  reckless  a  companion  for  verses  in  a  daintier  style.  His 
prettily-printed  volume  is  divided  into  sections  headed  "Arcadia  " 
"Philistia,"  "Bohemia,"  "Elsewhere," and  "Ultima  Thule."  These 
names  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  verses 
under  each  heading.  For  Arcadia  and  all  its  ways  we  feel 
as  Villon  felt  about  Franc  Gontier.  Mr.  Bunner  scarcely  seems 
to  us  a  rural  or  a  classical  poet;  not  even  the  Dresden  china 
district  of  Arcadia  is  quite  the  native  country  of  his  soul.  His 
refrains  "  Across  the  World  to  Arcady  "  and  the  like  suggest  a 
refrain  of  Mr.  George  Simcox's,  in  a  poem  which  Mr.  Bunner 
very  probably  never  read,  but  which  lingers  in  the  ears  of  him 
who  has  once  heard  it.  The  following  example  of  Mr.  Bunner's 
Arcadian  lay  is  pretty,  at  all  events,  and  tuneful  :— 

Ah,  woe  is  me,  through  all  my  days 

Wisdom  and  wealth  I  both  have  got,- 
And  fame  and  name,  and  great  men's  praise ; 

But  Love,  ah,  Love !  I  have  it  not. 
There  was  a  time,  when  life  was  new — 

But  far  away,  and  half  forgot — 
I  only  know  her  eyes  were  blue  ; 

But  Love — I  feai  I  knew  it  not. 


*  -di™  from  Arcady  and  Elsewhere.  By  II.  C.  Bunner.  New  York  ■ 
Scribner's  Sons.  1884. 


We  did  not  wed,  for  lack  of  gold, 
And  she  is  dead,  and  I  am  old. 
All  things  have  come  since  then  to  me, 
Save  Love,  ah,  Love  !  and  Arcady. 

Indeed,  on  second,  or  rather  third,  thoughts,  and  after  a  third 
reading,  we  think  better  than  we  did  of  Mr.  Bunner's  opening- 
piece ;  he,  too,  may  say,  et  ego  in  Arcadia.  But  no  number  of 
readings  reconcile  us  to  some  jarring  consonants  in  a  rondel,  "0! 
Honey  of  Hymettus  Hill." 

In  "  Philistia  "  the  first  piece,  "  Da  Capo,"  is  conventional,  like 
its  subject,  and  its  metre,  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Bunner,  the  metre 
of  "  Dolores  "  applied  to  light  topics : — 

"lis  a  commonplace,  stale  situation, 

Now  the  curtain  comes  down  from  above 
On  the  end  of  our  little  flirtation — 

A  travesty  romance ;  for  Love, 
If  he  climbed  in  disguise  to  j-our  lattice, 

Fell  dead  of  the  first  kisses5  pain  : 
But  one  thing  is  left  us  now  ;  that  is — 
Begin  it  again. 

How  are  we  to  scan  the  fourth  line?  In  a  later  stanza  we 
cannot  away  with  "my  hand"  rhyming  to  "sigh,  and  "—a 
very  unusual  liberty  for  an  American  citizen  to  take  with  the 
aspirate.  "  J ust  a  Love  Letter  "  might  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Dobson,  if  Mr.  Dobson  had  been  a  child  of  New  York;  it  is 
fluent  and  smart,  with  a  touch  of  regret.  On  the  other  hand, 
"Candor"  is  American  through  and  through,  and  a  complete 
success  in  its  vein.  Unluckily  all  of  it  must  be  quoted  if  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  "  Candor,"  so  he  who  would  enjoy  it  must  secure  a 
copy  of  Airs  from  Arcady,  or  induce  some  publisher  to  bring  out 
the  volume  in  England.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  "  Accepted," 
a  truly  frank  and  native  account  of  an  American  -wooing  in 
Philistia. 

In  "  Bohemia  "  Mr.  Bunner  begins  with  a  triolet,  wherein  he 
breaks  the  rules,  serving  two  faults,  so  to  speak.  It  is  a  pity,  for, 
if  formally  faultless,  this  triolet  would  have  been  a  pretty  specimen. 
In  triolets,  ballades,  and  the  like  we  must  have  the  rigour  of  the 
game,  so  justly  insisted  on  by  Sarah  Battle.  "  Betrothed  "contains 
an  extremely  powerful  situation,  not  very  clearly  presented.  To 
tell  the  honest  truth,  we  cannot  make  out  whether  the  speaker  in 
the  poem  is  in  thoroughly  bad  company  or  not.  He  speaks  of 
"  Nancy  Late  o'  Nights,"  whose  case  should  certainly  be  «  Jenny's 
case,"  but  other  passages  do  not  give  quite  the  same  impression. 
In  "  Elsewhere,"  the  best  thing  is  a  "  School  Romance,"  throwing 
rather  a  lurid  light  on  the  premature  passions  of  American  school- 
children. "  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with  variations,"  contains  paro- 
dies of  Mr.  Swinburne,  of  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  and 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  way  of  turning  a  Horatian  ode  into  a  rondeau. 
The  ideas  in  the  Swinburnian  ode  are  very  comic  ;  Bret  Harte  m 
too  like  himself  in  this  mirror,  so  is  Mr.  Whitman ;  but  Horace, 
we  are  sure,  never  could  have  had  a  friend  called  "  Nomades  " — 
"At  home,  alone,  0  Nomades"— and  yet  Mr.  Bunner  does  not 
seem  to  be  addressing  a  multitude  of  wanderers,  nor  speaking  in 
Greek  to  several  gentlemen  named  Numa. 

Some  of  the  verses  in  "  Ultima  Thule  "  are  melancholy  variations 
on  "  Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year."  It  is  a  terrible  period 
for  a  lonely  person  whose  digestion  does  not  permit  his  "  dipping 
his  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine."  Mr.  Bunner  also  salutes  the  old 
flag  on  Evacuation  Day  as  a  loyal  American  should,  the  old  flag 
being,  of  course,  the  new  flag,  not  the  "sanguinary  banner  of 
Albion,"  as  the  Irish  leader-writer  said,  before  the  editor  changed 
it  to  "  The  bloody  British  flag."  Yes,  we  scuttled  out,  and  our 
heart  cannot  beat  as  one  with  Mr.  Bunner's  on  Evacuation  Day. 
Unluckily  we  have  nothing  corresponding  to  Evacuation  Day,  no 
famous  final  victory  over  our  late  colonists.  When  the  revenge 
does  come,  poets  will  not  be  wanting  to  answer  Mr.  Bunner  as 
Alfred  de  Musset  answered  the  German  lyrist.  We  must  fall  back 
on  the  chorus: — 

Brave  Brooke,  he  waved  his  sword, 
Crying,  "  Now,  my  lads,  aboard  ! 

And  we'll  stop  their  playing  Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,  oh !  " 

But  his  readers  will  not  at  all  desire  to  stop  Mr.  Bunner's  graceful 
variations  on  the  national  air.  He  is  best  when  he  is  most 
American.  His  sonnet  to  Salvini,  by  the  way,  should  not  b© 
allowed  to  pass  without  its  meed  of  praise. 


COURT  CUSTOMS.* 

TVTR.  WILLIAM  JONES  has  assumed  the  mantle  of  the  late 
±* J ohn  Timbs.  This  is  the  third  of  his  compilations  which  has 
been  published,  and  in  several  ways  it  is  the  best.  The  book 
on  finger-rings  was  very  careless  in  many  respects,  and  the  book 
on  credulity  was  only  a  shade  better.  The  present  volume  is 
superior  to  its  predecessors.  It  is  more  accurate,  more  carefully 
pieced  together,  and  has  better  references— one  point  in  which 
Mr.  Jones's  work  is  superior  to  Mr.  Timbs's.  Mrs.  Armytage's 
book  is  not  inferior  in  the  other  particulars,  but  she  gives  very  few- 
references.  As  illustrations,  there  are  two  views  of  palaces  from 
old  prints,  but  the  engravers'  names  do  not  appear.  There  are 
also  views  of  a  Court  ball,  "  on  Her  Majesty's  birth-night,"  we 
are  told  ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  hundred  years  old  at  least.  The 

*  Crowns  and  Coronations:  a  History  of  Regalia.  By  William  Jones. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

Old  Court  Customs  and  Modern  Court  Rule.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Armvtaze 
London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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view  of  Windsor  is  Buck's,  made  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
Mr.  Jones  has  a  number  of  small  woodcuts  in  his  text,  and, 
though  they  are  riot  very  well  done,  they  illustrate  his  meaning 
sufficiently.  Both  authors  begin  with  Egypt,  of  course  ;  and  here 
Mrs.  Armytage  has  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Jones,  for  she  confines 
herself  to  saying,  "  What  pomp  and  state  surrounded  the  ancient 
rnonarchs  of  Egypt  we  know,  and  how  strict  the  etiquette  of 
their  royal  households;  where  each  servant  had  his  appointed 
office— the  cupbearer,  the  chief  server,  the  bodyguard  of  the 
king — may  all  be  traced,  even  in  reading  the  Old  Testament 
history."  It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Armytage's  knowledge  of  the  Court 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt  goes  no  further  than  what  can  be  learned 
from  the  Bible,  and  she  proceeds  in  the  same  paragraph  to  speak  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Mr.  Jones  if  he  had  been  as  reticent  where  he  was  as  ignorant.  But 
he  gives  us  a  long  note  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  it  is  absolutely  without  value,  historically  or 
archseologically.  Further  on  we  have  another  quotation  from 
Diodorus,  this  time  to  tell  us  that  "  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  deco- 
rated their  crowns  with  figures  of  lions,  bulls,  and  serpents, 
branches  of  trees,  and  representations  of  flames  of  fire,  to  inspire 
fear  in  the  beholders."  That  any  one  sitting  down  seriously  to 
compose  or  compile  a  chapter  on  crowns  should  choose  such  rubbish 
as  this,  while  hundreds  of  common  modern  books  exist  in  which 
the  costumes  of  Egyptian  kings  are  described,  is  simply  amazing, 
the  more  so  that,  not  perceiving  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
accounts,  he  makes  a  long  quotation  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
a  few  pages  further  on  relating  to  the  double  crown  or  pshent. 
The  white  crown  was  "more  commonly  called  the  atef  crown,"  we 
are  informed.  What  is  the  force  of  "  more  commonly  "  in  this 
sentence?  Apparently  Mr.  Jones  wishes  to  imply  that  though  the 
Egyptians  sometimes  spoke  in  English,  they  "  more  commonly ' 
spoke  in  their  native  tongue. 

If  we  want  to  find  faults,  however,  we  need  not  be  at  much 
trouble  with  either  book.  There  are  fewer  errors  in  Mrs. 
Armytage's  volume  than  in  Mr.  Jones's,  for  one  reason  because  the 
lady  has  restricted  herself  to  266  pages  of  large  type,  while  Mr. 
Jones  uses  small  type  and  runs  to  upwards  of  500  pages.  It  is 
more  pleasant,  however,  to  go  through  both  compilations,  and  see 
what  they  have  to  tell  us — if  they  have  anything — and  not  to  ex- 
pect either  strict  accuracy  or  too  much  caution  in  the  selection  of 
authorities.  Mrs.  Armytage  overflows  with  loyalty.  "If,"  she 
modestly  observes  in  the  preface,  "  in  recalling  the  old  services  ren- 
dered so  heartily  by  our  ancestors,  a  fresh  spark  of  enthusiasm  for 
old  customs  and  ceremonies  surrounding  the  English  Court  is  re- 
kindled, a  small  work  will  have  a  great  reward."  With  this 
object  in  view,  Mrs.  Armytage  of  course  avoids  any  carping  at 
sinecures,  and  confines  herself  as  much  as  possible  to  what  is 
pleasing  and  picturesque.  Thus,  in  the  second  chapter  we  have 
all  about  the  royal  offering  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh 
still  made  annually  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's.  While  the  offertory  sentences  are  being  read, 
two  of  the  Chamberlain's  officers  bring  up  three  purses  and  lay 
them  in  the  alms-dish.  "  Up  to  within  a  few  years  these  purses 
contained  gold  in  the  leaf,  frankincense,  and  myrrh ;  they  were 
placed  inside  a  round  box  covered  with  crimson  silk."  The 
offerings  are  now  made  only  in  purses,  and  for  the  gold  leaf  thirty 
gold  sovereigns  are  substituted.  There  are  three  chapters  on 
coronations,  one  on  baptisms,  one  on  marriages,  and  one  on 
funerals.  After  these,  and  others  on  progresses,  receptions,  and 
balls,  we  have  an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  present  Court, 
with  a  list  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  household,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  duties  of  each  official.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
Equerries  are  included  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  that  the  first,  or  "  Crown  Equerry,"  is  the  really  active 
agent  of  the  Master — the  permanent  official,  we  must  suppose, 
since  he  lives  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  stables  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  holds  his  office  for  life.  Mrs.  Armytage  does  not 
give  any  details  about  a  "  harbinger."  Among  the  Court  officials 
his  name  is  omitted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  harbinger  now.  But 
if  so,  we  should  have  been  told  when  and  why  he  was  abolished. 
It  cannot  have  been  very  long  ago,  for  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Chapels  there  is  a  window  to  the  memory  of  a  harbinger  who 
served  Queen  Victoria.  The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  us 
the  etiquette  of  drawing-rooms,  levees,  and  State  balls,  and  a 
skeleton  account  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  royal  palaces  which  is  of  no  use  or  value,  being 
merely  an  outline!  On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  said  of  Mrs. 
Armytage's  book,  that  it  fulfils  its  not  very  ambitious  aim,  and 
will  serve  for  a  book  of  reference  to  many  matters  of  no  great  im- 
portance, truly,  but  which  many  people  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Jones's  book  is  more  comprehensive.  There  is  very  little 
left  untouched  in  the  History  of  Begalia.  First  there  is  a  chapter 
on  ancient  crowns,  to  which  we  have  already  made  some  reference. 
Next  we  have  treatises  on  the  crowns  of  England,  the  regalia,  the 
coronation  chair  and  the  Kingston  stone,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  coronation  processions  and  the  coronations,  the  osith,  the 
anointing,  omens  and  incidents,  and  two  or  three  miscellaneous 
chapters  on  various  subjects  relating  to  royalty,  including  an 
account  of  the  escape  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1S4S,  when  Mr. 
Jones,  who  happened  to  be  then  English  Vice-Consul  at  Havre, 
was  largely  concerned  with  the  Consul,  Mr.  Ivatherstonhaugb, 
in  managing  to  get  "  Mr.  William  Smith  "  aud  "  Mme.  Lebruu  " 
on  board  a  steam-packet.  One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  is 
the  account  of  the  Championship.  It  seems  to  be  extinct,  at  least 
the  Dymokes  are  extinct.     But  the  owner  of  Scrivelsbv  will 


probably  be  held  entitled  to  the  office  should  he  claim  it.  In 
1877  a  suit  of  armour  which  had  belonged  to  the  last  champion 
was  sold  at  Christie's,  and  was  bought,  it  was  understood,  for 
the  Queen  ;  at  whose  coronation,  however,  "  owing  to  the  economy 
of  the  Whigs,  the  champion  was  not  called  upon  to  perform 
any  official  duty."  Mr.  Joness  notes  on  foreign  crowns  and 
coronations  are  often  very  interesting,  especially  as  he  can  never 
resist  the  temptation  to  repeat  an  anecdote,  however  remotely 
connected  with  his  subject.  The  late  Sir  Salar  Jung's  visit  to 
Notre  Dame  in  1867  comes  in  because  he  saw  the  coronation 
robes  of  Napoleon  I.  But  if  the  date  is  correctly  given,  the  Indian 
statesman's  reflection  loses  it3  meaning.  He  was  much  struck, 
says  Mr.  Jones,  with  the  remark  made  by  the  official  who  showed 
him  the  robe,  to  the  effect  that  this  was  the  robe  "  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  IV.,  at  present  in  England,  will  wear  when  he 
comes  over  to  his  coronation."  On  this  the  Indian  observed,  "  One 
must  never  say  this  or  that  will  occur,  nor  call  any  one  king  who 
cannot  dwell  in  his  own  country";  and  Mr.  Jones  goes  on  to 
describe  the  remark  as  "an  almost  prophetic  saying  in  connexion 
with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  young  Prince  Imperial."  The 
whole  story  is  extremely  puzzling.  In  August  1867,  Napoleon  HI. 
was  on  his  throne,  the  Prince  Imperial  was  a  boy  of  eleven, 
and  no  Napoleon  that  we  can  recall  was  in  England,  though 
some  Bonaparte  prince  may  have  been  paying  us  a  visit.  It  is 
evident  that  we  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on  Mr.  Jones's 
facts  and  dates;  and  that,  it'  we  have  occasion  to  quote  him 
at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  verify  his  statements.  The 
present  King  of  Burmah,  we  are  told,  for  example,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  thirty  years  ago.  The  latest  "  coronation  of  French 
rnonarchs  took  place  in  1825,"  says  Mr.  Jones.  He  tells  the 
long  and  curious  legend  of  the  stone  of  Scone,  and  the  true 
history  which  can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  reign  of  King  Kenneth, 
who  removed  it  to  Scone  in  834.  The  Kingston  stone  is  almost  as 
old,  for  Athelstan  was  crowned  on  it  in  924,  and  it  is  likely  that, 
since  other  and  older  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston,  the  same 
stone  was  used.  Of  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  we  have  also  a 
full  account.  It  consists  of  a  broad  circle  composed  of  six  equal 
plates  of  beaten  gold,  joined  together  by  close  hinges  of  the  same 
metal.  Each  plate  is  jewelled  and  enamelled.  Within  is  the 
iron  band  which  gives  it  a  name.  It  is  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  broad  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  "  and  is  said  to  have 
been  made  out  of  the  nails  used  at  the  Crucifixion,  and  given  to 
Constantine  by  his  mother,  the  Empress  Helena,  to  protect  him 
in  battle."  Mr.  Jone3  quotes  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities  at  some  length  to  give  the  true  as  well  as  the  legendary 
history  of  the  relic,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  iron  ring  is 
not  mentioned  before  1 175.  The  whole  crown,  which  is  very 
Byzantine  in  appearance,  is  only  six  inches  wide,  and  was  probably 
intended  at  first  as  a  votive  offering  to  be  hung  over  the  altar. 
Mr.  Jones's  pages,  on  the  whole,  may  be  recommended  as  a 
pleasant  compilation  from  all  sources,  good  and  bad,  and  very  fit 
for  the  reading  of  people  who  do  not  care  for  historical  accuracy 
or  original  research. 


PETER  THE  GREAT.* 

MR.  SCHUYLER  begins  his  history  of  Peter  the  Great,  or, 
as  he  modestly  styles  it,  his  "  Study  of  Historical 
Biography,"  with  an  excellent  account  of  Russia  as  it  was  during 
the  "reign  "of  Peter's  father,  the  Tsar  Alexis  Mikhailovjtch.  From 
it  some  notion  may  be  derived  of  the  immense  difficulties  with 
which  the  future  Transformer  of  Russia  was  destined  to  contend. 
As  a  general  rule,  much  may  be  conceded  to  those  opponents  of 
hero-worship  who  depreciate  individual  influence,  referring  all 
great  changes  to  the  gradual  growth  of  ideas,  and  reducing  men 
who  have  been  credited  with  swaying  the  world's  destinies  to  the 
rank  of  mere  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  age.  But  Peter 
the  Great,  in  his  civiliziug  capacity,  represented  no  sentiment,  no 
desire  or  aspiration,  prevalent  either  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  or  in  the  Russian  world  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  Court.  In  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  the  iufluence  of 
Western  Europe  must  have  affected  Russia,  even  if  Peter  had  been 
asincapableof  initiatingasweepingreformas  his  royal  half-brothers, 
the  valetudinarian  Theodore  and  the  physically  and  mentally  feeble 
Ivan.  But  the  gigantic  changes  which  Peter  brought  about  were  dis- 
tinctly due  to  his  own  untiring  energy  and  invincible  will.  Hadit  not 
been  for  his  arrival,  Russia  might  "have  long  slumbered  on,  lapped 
in  that  Oriental  indolence  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Russian  mind. 
It  was  his  quickening  spirit  that  first  inspired  the  new  life  by 
which  the  country  has  been  animated  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  It  is  true  that  a  Russian  adage  asserts  that  Peter  only 
created  a  body;  it  was  Catherine  II.  who  breathed  into  it  a  soul. 
But  this  is  merely  an  exaggerated  way  of  saying  that  what  one 
monarch  of  genius  conceived,  another  developed  and  matured. 

The  leading  facts  of  Peter's  life  have  long  been  made  familiar 
to  all  the  world.  Even  Mr.  Schuyler's  exceptional,  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  of  late  years  written  upon  the  subject  in 
Russia  has  not  enabled  hiui  to  throw  much  new  light  upon  the 
Russian  monarch's  travels  and  campaigns.  Those  important 
episodes  in  Peter's  career  are  described  at  great  length,  and  the 
accounts  sriveu  of  them  are  well  worthy  of  baing  attentively 
studied.    But  the  portions  of  the  present  work  which  are  certain 

*  Peter  the  Great.  Emperor  of  Russia  :  a  Study  of  Historical  Biography. 
By  Eugene  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Turkestan."'  2  vols. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1884. 
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to  be  most  novel  to  English  readers  are  those  which  deal  with 
Peter's  internal  policy,  with  the  reforms  which  he  inaugurated, 
;'  the  methods  whereby  he  overcame  the  resistance  with  which  they 
i,  met,  and  the  results  to  which  they  gave  rise.    In  describing  these 
j  Mr.  Schuyler  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to 
(  the  rich  stores  of  material  which  have  been  of  late  years  collected 
and  examined  by  Russian  compilers  and  historians/but  which  are 
unfortunately  of  no  use  to  students  unfamiliar  with  the  Russian 
<  language.    Except  through  the  medium  of  occasional  translations, 
I  Western  readers  have  few  opportunities  of  benefiting  by  the 
immense  mass  of  information  contained  in  such  Russian  periodicals 
as  the  "  Russian  Archives "  and  the  "  Russian  Antiquities," 
not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  valuable  articles  contributed  by 
Russian  scholars  to  magazines  less  exclusively  devoted  to  the  past. 
The  existence  of  the  historical  periodicals "  we  have  mentioned 
shows  how  great  a  desire  exists  among  the  cultured  classes  of 
Russia  to  investigate  the  history  of  their  country,  and,  if  they 
are  debarred  from  criticizing  the  policy  of  their  present  Govern- 
ment, to  discuss  that  of  the  rulers  of  olden  days.    To  them  the 
changes  introduced  by  Peter  offer  much  more  than  a  merely  anti- 
quarian interest.    The  fight  which  Peter  fought  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
Russia  by  the  advocates  of  progress  against  the  partisans  of  the 
retrograde  party.    The  reforming  Tsar  was  in  many  respects  the 
typical  Zapadnik,  or  "  Westerner,"  against  whom  the  reactionists 
of  the  present  day  are  most  embittered.    The  stubborn  resistance 
ottered  by  those  well-meaning  obstructives  to  the  introduction  of 
such  institutions  as  flourish  in  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  if 
it  serves  no  other  good  purpose,  at  least  enables  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  opposing  forces  against  which  Peter  contended,  and  which 
he  in  most  instances  overcame. 

Mr.  Schuyler  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  effect  of  Peter's 
successes  on  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects.    On  them  many  and 
bitter  hardships  were  inflicted  by  the  measures  which  conduced  to 
;  the  Tsar's  glory  and  the  extension  of  his  Empire,  but  the  tale  of 
.their  woes  has  seldom  been  considered  worthy  the  attention  of 
historians.    One  of  Peter's  decrees,  issued  in  1713,  begins  with 
j  the  words :— "  The  Tsar,  pitying  the  people  of  his  realm,  zealous 
to  root  out  unjust,  disastrous,  general  burdens,  and  crafty  thefts 
from  the  State  Treasury,  having  ascertained  that  great  falsifications 
.and  thefts  are  increasing  the  public  burdens  and  injuring  the  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  that  by  this  many  people  of  every  station, 
but  most  of  all  the  peasants,  are  becoming  impoverished  and 
ruined,"  &c.    But,  as  Mr.  Schuyler  says,  the  Tsar  really  knew 
very  little  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people.    No  mouthpiece  then 
existed  by  means  of  which  their  cry  could  be  uttered  loud  enough 
to  reach  his  ears.    The  amount  of  money  extracted  from  the 
Russian  nation  by  the  Government  was,  in  1725,  more  than 
three  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  1709.    At  the  end  of 
Peter's  reign  the  regular  army,  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  at  its  beginning,  numbered  210,000  men,  and  the  fleet, 
entirely  his  creation,  consisted  of  as  many  as  48  ships  of  the 
line  and  800  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  28,000  men.    In  order 
to  defray  the  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  Peter's  enlarged 
views,  the  existing  taxes  were  greatly  increased,  and  fresh  im- 
positions were  laid  upon  everything  susceptible  of  taxation.  Not 
only  upon  battle-fields,  but  on  every  spot  which  the  restless 
jnergy  of  Peter  improved,  the  lives  of  the  common  people  were 
recklessly  sacrificed.    To  die  fighting  against  heretics  and  infidels 
rnay  not  have  seemed  a  needless  hardship  to  men  inspired  by 
:he  loyalty  and  devotion  which  characterize  the  Russian  peasant  ■ 
Jut  even  the  most  stolid  villager  must  have  objected  to  being 
:orn  from  his  home,  and  compelled  to  labour  like  a  convict 
all  his  strength  failed,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
Jilt  to  he  down  and  die.    The  building  of  St.  Petersburg  says 
Ur.  Schuyler,  the  construction  of  the  fortresses,  the  digein"-  "of 
•anals,  and  the  opening  of  harbours,  "  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
housands  of  men."    In  order  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the 
ax-gatherers,  whole  village  communities  ran  awav  to  the  frontiers 
>r  hid  in  the  woods.    But  this  only  made  matters  worse  for  those 
.vho  remained,  on  whom  a  poll-tax  was  levied,  amounting  to 
;  14  kopecks  on  the  Crown  and  Church  peasants,  the  small  peasant 
proprietors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine— an  imposition 
>  which  led  to  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  serfage     Up  till 
I  7.19  there  had  always  existed  a  legal  distinction  between  house- 
hold slaves  and  serfs  or  peasants  attached  to  the  soil ;  but  in  that 
'  ear  a  census  was  decreed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  all  the 
peasants  were  inscribed  indiscriminately  on  the  census  lists  as 
•erfs,  and  they  thenceforth  became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
anded  proprietors,  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
■  he  poll-tax  and  the  furnishing  of  recruits.  It  is  true  that"  a  decree 
;.vas  issued  in  1721  by  which  the  sale  of  serfs  apart  from  land  was 
orbidden,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity;  but  the  effect  of  a 
■rohibition  thus  qualified  was    scarcely  perceptible.     As  Mr 
1  jchuyler  says,  "  The  real  history  of  the  Russian  people  at  this  time 
,3  only  to  be  found  m  the  archives  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  of 
;  reobrazhdnsky  and  in  the  memoirs  or  traditions  of  the  Dissenters 
n  the  North  and  East."  The  patience  of  the  oppressed  people  was 
ccepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by  most  of  the  Russians  of  the  day 
•  ut  it  aroused  the  wonder  of  foreigners,  one  of  whom  wrote  in  a 
Sphered  despatch,  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  "  Every thiu°-  in  this 
-aim  will  have  a  fearful  end,  because  the  sighs  of  so  man/million 
;  duIs  against  the  Tsar  rise  to  heaven,  and  the  glowino-  sparks  of 
( ige  concealed  in  every  man  lack  nothing  but  a  fair  wind  and  a 
,  onductor. 

j  la  some  instances  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  peasantry  proved 


too  strong  for  the  ardent  reformer.     His  attempt  to  civilize 
his  subjects  by  forcing  them  to  sacrifice  their  beards  and  to  change 
their  manner  of  dress  resulted  in  an  utter  failure,  so  far  as  the 
masses  were  concerned.    Peter  regarded  the  beard  as  a  symbol  of 
barbarism,  so  he  decreed  that  all  Russians  should  either  shave  or 
pay  a  yearly  tax,  amounting  in  the  case  of  persons  of  means  to  a 
considerable  amount.    The  aristocratic  and  official  classes  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  Mr.  Schuyler  tells  us  that  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Alexander  II.  shaving  was  compulsory  in  the  public 
service.    After  that  time  the  rule  became  practically  relaxed,  but 
"it  was  only  in  the  year  1875  that  a  decree  was  issued  permitting 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  except  the  Imperial  Guard, 
to  wear  their  beards  when  on  service."    The  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Peter  was  no  trivial  matter  in  a  country  in  which  an 
edict  had  been  issued  by  the  Patriarch,  only  a  few  years  before, 
against  all  who  were  so  unholy  and  heretical  as  to  shave  their 
beards,  "  an  ornament  given  by  God,  and  which  had  been  worn 
by  all  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles,  and  by  the  Saviour  him- 
self."   The  Dissenters  objected  quite  as  forcibly  as  the  Patriarch 
to  the  use  of  the  razor,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  was 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  rapid  increase.  Peter 
was  not  of  an  intolerant  disposition  in  religious  matters,  and 
in  some_  instances  he  treated  the  "  Old  Believers  "  with  judi- 
cious mildness.    A  number  of  refugees  had  formed  a  Dissenting 
community  on  the  Vyga,  where  they  erected  a  monastery  defended 
by  earthworks  and  cannon.    Hearing  that  the  Tsar  on  his  wav 
from  Archangel  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  would  pass  their  way, 
they  were  greatly  alarmed.    But  "  when  the  Tsar  was  told  that 
Dissenters  were  living  on  the  Vyga,  all  he  said  was,  <  Let  them 
live  as  they  like.' "    At  another  time,  when  he  was  organizing 
ironworks  in  the  Olonetz  forests,  he  asked  whether  there  were  any 
good  smiths  among  the  neighbouring  Dissenters,  adding,  « If 
there  are,  then  let  them  believe  what  they  will ;  for  if  reason  can- 
not_ turn  them  from  their  superstition,  neither  fire  nor  sword  can 
do  it.    It  is  foolish  to  make  them  martyrs.    They  are  unworthy 
of  the  honour,  and  would  not  in  this  way  be  of  use  to  the  State." 
Unfortunately,  the  Old  Believers  were  generally  regarded  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  under  the  influence  of  harsh  measures  their 
fanaticism  became  intensified.    "  Books,  pictures,  relics,  loaves  of 
holy  bread  were  sent  from  one  community  to  the  other,  with  an  orga- 
nization which  was  almost  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Government  itself. 
From  thousands  the  Dissenters  became  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions."    As  a  specimen  of  the  views  entertained  by  these 
fanatics  with  regard  to  the  Tsar  and  his  reforms,  Mr.  Schuyler 
quotes  part  of  an  old  manuscript  from  the  Solovetsky  Monastery 
preserved  at  Kazan.    After  alluding  to  "  the  falling  away  from 
the  holy  faith  by  the  Tsar  Alexis  in  the  year  666  [1666]" 
the  writer  proceeds  to  identify  Peter  with  Antichrist,  declarin'o- 
that  "  he  was  consecrated  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  by 
the  Jewish  laws  from  head  to  foot,  showing  that  he  is  the  false 
Messiah  and  the  false  Christ";  that  in  the  year  1700  "  he  called 
together  a  heathenish  Court  and  erected  a  temple  to  the  heathen 
god  Janus";  and  that  "in  the  year  1721  he  took  upon  himself 
the  Patriarchal  title,  calling  himself  Father  of  the  country,  Head 
of  the  Russian  Church,  and  Autocrat,  having  no  one  on  an  equality 
with  himself,  taking  craftily  to  himself  not  only  the  power  of  the 
Tsar,  but  also  the  authority  of  God,  and  claiming  to  be  an  auto- 
cratic pastor,  a  headless  head  over  all  opponents  of  Christ,  Anti- 
christ."   How  widely  similar  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  were 
spread  may  be  seen  by  the  extracts  Mr.  Schuyler  has  made  from 
the  records  of  the  secret  tribunal  of  Preobrazhensky,  which  tell 
how  one  peasant  was  punished  for  having  exclaimed  while  speak- 
ing of  Peter,  "  Since  God  has  sent  him  to  be  Tsar  we  have  no 
happy  days.    The  village  is  weighed  down  with  furnishing  rubles 
and  half-rubles,  and  horses  and  carts,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  us 
peasants  ";  and  another  for  saying,  "  If  he  lives  long  he  will  ruin 
all  of  us.    I  am  astonished  that  people  have  not  put  him  out  of 
the  way  before  now  "  ;  and  how  many  other  unfortunate  expres- 
ses of  "  unseemly  "  ideas  with  regard  to  the  reforming  monarch 
were  tortured  and  executed.    The  anxiety  naturally  produced  by 
the  existence  of  this  widely  spread  mass  of  daugerous  discontent 
explains,  though  it  by  no  means  fully  excuses,  Peter's  harsh  treat- 
ment of  his  unfortunate  son,  the  Tsarevitch  Alexis,  whose  sad 
story  furnishes  the  theme  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
of  Mr.  Schuyler's  excellent  work.  ° 


THE  POEMS  OF  GOETHE." 

TT  is  very  much  easier  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  even  a 
J_  good  rendering  of  a  foreign  poet,  than  to  translate  any  one  of 
his  poems  in  a  tolerable  manner  ;  and  vet  the  critic  is  almost  in- 
stinctively inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  rather  than  the  merits 
of  such  a  volume  as  the  one  at  present  before  us.  It  is  not  the 
malignity  which  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  that  prompts  this 
unkmdness.  If  a  dozen  landscape-painters  were  to  make  a  study 
of  the  same  piece  of  wood  or  moorland,  all  their  pictures  would  be 
chrferent;  the  features  of  the  scene  which  were  most  prominent 
in  the  one  might  be  entirely  wanting  in  the  othersf  In  the 
same  way  every  reader  takes  an  especial  delight  in  certain  peculiar- 
lties  of  his  favourite  author.    He  thinks  these  characteristic ;  in 

*  The  Poem  of  Goethe  ;  consisting  of  his  Ballads  and  Songs  and  Miscella- 
neous Sekctums.    Done  into  English  Verse  by  William  Gibson,  Commander 

.Vp'  :Nav^AuUl,°.r  of  A  Visl0n  of  Fairy  Land,  and  other  Poems  "  and 
•&Poems  of  Many  Years  and  Many  Places."   London  :  SimpMnSshaU; 
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translating  he  himself  would  endeavour  to  preserve  them  at  what- 
ever cost  of  other  heauties,  and  he  naturally  applies  the  same  test  to 
any  translation  that  falls  into  his  hands.  Besides  this,  he  misses  all 
that  is  inevitably  wanting ;  he  under-estimates  what  is  done,  since 
it  brings  him  nothing  new,  and  so  he  is  inclined  to  judge  harshly. 
We  must  confess  that  we  have  been  subject  to  this  temptation 
while  reading  Mr.  Gibson's  book,  and  though  we  have  resisted  the 
devil,  he  has  not  entirely  fled  from  us.  Still, even  the  most  severe 
critic,  with  "  the  spirit  that  denies  "  at  his  elbow,  must  allow  that 
a  task  of  great  difficulty  has  here  been  executed  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  success. 

The  volume,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  classed  with  D.  G.  Rossetti's 
Dante  and  his  Circle,  which  is  indispensable  even  to  Italian 
students,  and  in  which  many  passages  are  commentaries  as  wellas 
translations.  But  it  makes  no  claim  to  such  a  position.  It  is  in- 
tended for  lovers  of  poetry  who  are  ignorant  of  German,  and  by 
such  it  ought  to  be  warmly  welcomed.  Many  of  the  pieces  de- 
serve what  Mr.  Gibson  tells  us  he  considers  the  highest  praise ; 
"  they  do  not  read  like  translations,"  and  it  is  long  since  a  collec- 
tion of  poems,  either  original  or  translated,  has  appeared  which 
is  so  full  of  deep  thought  and  poetical  feeling  as  this.  Yet  in 
some  respects  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

Heine  thought  that  Goethe's  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the 
great  poets  of  the  world  must  rest  rather  on  his  shorter  lyrics  than 
his  more  ambitious  work,  and  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as 
exaggeration,  in  the  remark.  The  Germans  are  a  nation  of  song- 
writers ;  but  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  if  we  wish  to  find  any  one  who  can  be  compared  to 
Goethe  in  his  mastery  over  lyrical  verse.  Other  poets  succeed 
occasionally  or  in  a  single  manner  ;  he  constantly  and  in  all.  But 
he  is  greatest  when  he  seems  bent  only  on  giving  expression  to 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  moment.  He  then  employs  the 
simplest  of  language  and  metrical  forms;  he  avoids  brilliant 
imagery ;  he  refrains  from  everything  that  can  startle  the  imagina- 
tion or  surprise-  attention  ;  and  yet  it  is  then  that  his  treatment 
becomes  most  subtle  and  his  charm  perfect.  Such  pieces  present 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  translator,  and  it  is  in 
rendering  them  that  Mr.  Gibson  seems  to  us  to  be  least  happy. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  mistranslations  such  as  that  on  page  49, 
"where 

Tragt  er  eine  goldene  Kett'  am  Hals, 
Tragt  er  einen  strohernen  Hut 

appears  as 

He  wears  a  golden  chain  at  his  neck, 
And  a  straw  hat  he  doth  wear  ; 

whereas  both  text  and  context  clearly  show  the  meaning  to  be 
"  whether  he  wear  a  golden  chain  on  his  neck  or  [only]  a  hat  of 
straw."  Such  slips  are  very  rare  ;  but  the  charm  has  vanished 
from  many  verses  which  are  rendered  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gibson  attempted  the 
"  Modern  Amadis  "  (p.  78),  since  he  has  omitted  poems  that  are 
both  easier  and  more  important;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
translatable piece  in  the  German  language.  Its  effect  in  the 
original  depends  entirely  on  its  highly  artificial  form  of  verse  and 
on  tricks  of  diction.  The  former  is  only  imperfectly  followed ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  reproduced.  Goethe  here  glances  back 
upon  the  dreams  of  his  childhood  with  a  half-mournful  smile. 
It  is  a  mood  we  all  know.  It  was  very  foolish,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  pleasant,  to  imagine  oneself  a  Fairy  Prince,  the  Beast 
with  whom  Beauty  was  in  love,  or  even  Jack  the  Giant-Killer. 
We  feel  the  unreality  of  the  dream,  and  yet  we  almost  wish  we 
could  dream  it  over  again.  The  German  poet  reproduces  this 
double  feeling  by  making  use  of  a  number  of  words  which, 
though  stilted  and  un-German,  were  common  enough  in  the  fairy 
tales  with  which  his  youth  was  fed,  such  as  obligeant,  galdnt, 
emaillirt,  and  by  introducing  such  childlike  expressions  as  "  Ach  ! 
ich  liebte  fast  mich  todt " ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  breaks 
into  single  passages  of  perfectly  natural  and  sincere  emotion. 
The  poem  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  little  way ;  but  no  one 
would  guess  this  from  the  English  version.  It  is  the  least  satis- 
factory piece  in  the  volume ;  but  there  are  others  from  which  a 
great  part  of  the  poetry  seems  to  have  escaped,  though  some  still 
remains.  The  lines  "  To  the  Moon  "  (p.  143)  are  fine  even  in  their 
English  dress ;  but  when  we  remember  how  much  pains  Goethe 
expended  upon  them  from  the  day  when  he  sent  the  first  rough 
draft  to  Frau  von  Stein,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  passages 
had  been  more  adequately  rendered. 

Still  even  in  this  line  Mr.  Gibson  can  do  excellent  work.  The 
following  song,  for  instance,  is  nobly,  though  not  faultlessly, 
translated : — 

At  midnight,  when  I  crept,  not  very  willing, 

A  small,  small  boy,  through  churchyard  calm  and  cool, 

To  lather's  house,  the  curate's ;  light  was  thrilling 
In  star  on  star  till  all  was  beautiful  ; 

At  noon  of  night. 

When,  further,  as  life  wideued  out  before  me, 
Drawn  to  the  one  beloved,  the  war  I  viewed 

Of  Northern  lights  and  constellations  o'er  me, 
I,  coming,  going,  breathed  beatitude; 

At  noon  of  night. 

And  now,  as  beams  of  the  full  moon,  with  lustre, 
Lucid  and  lovely,  throng  the  dark  profound, 

My  thoughts  spontaneous  coruscate  and  cluster, 
Around  the  past,  around  the  future,  wound; 

At  noon  of  night. 

There  are  many  other  songs  in  the  volume  which  are  fully  equal 
to  this.    If  space  permitted,  we  would  willingly  quote  the  lines 


"To  Christel"  (p.  82)  and  "To  Belinda"  (p.  123),  not  only  on 
account  of  their  beauty,  but  as  examples  of  the  poet's  different 
manners.  Still,  while  by  no  means  undervaluing  what  the  trans- 
lator has  done  for  the  songs,  we  think  he  is  happier  in  treating 
the  reflective  poems.  Here  the  thought  is  more  tangible,  and  the 
measures,  though  apparently  more  involved,  are  in  fact  more  easy 
to  catch.  It  is,  however,  in  the  narrative  pieces  that  Mr. 
Gibson's  skill  is  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  here  his 
success  is  almost  complete.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  either  "The 
Bride  of  Corinth  "  or  "  The  God  and  the  Bayadere  "  will  ever  be 
placed  before  English  readers  in  a  more  adequate  way. 

The  poems  which  are  cast  in  an  antique  mould  present  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  the  English  translator.    If,  in  spite  ol 
the  conversation  which  Goethe  had  with  Eckermann  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1824,  he  were  to  render  them  into  any  but 
the  original  form  of  verse,  he  would  certainly  show  more  courage 
than  discretion,  and  yet  that  form  of  verse  cannot  be  reproduced 
in  English.    Even  German  elegiacs  are  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  ears  that  have  been  trained  by  a  study  of  the  ancients  ;  anc 
Goethe  never  attained  to  such  a  mastery,  at  least   over  the 
hexameter,  as  Count  Platen  possessed  and  Wolff  once  displayec 
in  a  passage  translated  from  Homer.    Still  in  German  the  measure 
can   be   followed  even   by  those   who  have  not  received  0 
classical    education,   and  it    has    obvious    advantages.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
language  lends  it  a  foreign  freedom  and  antique  dignity.    It  pos- 
sesses much  of  the  virtue  of  marble,  which,  as  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  said,  "  is  in  itself  a  dress  " ;  and  so  the  poet  who  use; 
it  may  freely  treat  of  matters  which  would  seem  trivial,  or  ever 
offensive,  if  they  were  brought  before  us  in  a  more  familiar  guise 
But  in  order  to  secure  this  advantage  only  the  simplest  words  anc 
forms  of  expression  must  be  used.    As  soon  as  an  elevated  dictioi 
is  employed  the  charm  is  broken.    The  stranger  is  only  allowed  t 
speak  so  plainly  because  he  gives  himself  no  airs,  and  never  evet 
tries  to  make  a  point.    Now  in  English  all  simple  and  familia 
language  is  apt  to  fall  into  monosyllables,  and  with  these  it  is  imjl 
possible  to  mark  the  march  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  clearHj 
enough  to  make  it  obvious  to  the  untrained  ear.    Mr.  Gibson  ii  J 
his  rendering  of  the  idyls  has  therefore  attempted  a  task  in  whicIW 
complete  success  was  unattainable,  but  he  has  approached  it  ver;| 
closely  at  times ;  and  it  is  certainly  better  that  the  English  readelj 
should  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  poem  as  "  Alexis  and  Dora  i 
in  a  somewhat  imperfect  form  than  that  he  should  remain  ignorant 
of  it  altogether.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  whole  volume.  When] 
compared  with  the  originals,  many  of  the  songs  may  seem  rathe  | 
wanting  in  grace  and  charm,  and  the  critic  who  estimated  Goeth 
only  by  means  of  this  rendering  would  assign  him  a  place  anion:}! 
the  lyrical  poets  considerably  lower  than  that  which  he  reallj 
occupies;  but,  when  compared  with  other  translations,  even  th II 
least  satisfactory  of  Mr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  considerable 
praise. 


MARIA  EDGEWORTH.* 

"FN  preparing  the  life  of  her  father  for  publication  in  1821  ijj 
J-  was  inevitable  that  Miss  Edgeworth  should  unconsciously 
interweave  with  her  narrative  a  considerable  thread  of  autcjl 
biography,  for  few  lives  are  so  indissolubly  connected  as  werl 
those  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  and  his  daughter.  Again,  til 
literary  chronicles  of  the  time  reveal  to  us  at  recurrent  interval 
vivid  glimpses  of  one  who,  as  Byron  said,  was  "the  exhibition  (I 
1813,  as  I  had  been  the  lion  of  1812."  But  Maria  Edgewortl 
survived  her  father  for  more  than  thirty  years,  preserving  her  it  jj 
tellectual  vitality  to  the  very  confines  of  a  long  and  active  life.  C[ 
this  second  period  of  her  career  she  left  no  autobiographic  accounl 
and  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  an  American  iady  produced  I 
biography  of  some  merit,  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  I 
Life  of  her.  Miss  Helen  Zimmern,  though  her  book  is  somewhat 
briefer  than  Mrs.  Oliver's,  has  by  no  means  merely  "  followed  liejj 
leader,"  and  has  been  able  to  justify  herself  as  a  biographical  cocl 
by  collecting  a  mass  of  material  so  copious  and  varied  as  to  make  htp 
task  easy  and  her  work  original.  She  has  had  access  to  an  unputl 
lished  memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth  by  her  latest  step-mother,  one  J 
Miss  Beaufort,  who  was  her  junior,  and  in  whose  arms  she  diet! 
Miss  Zimmern  has  also  been  allowed  to  examine  and  makeextrac  I 
from  a  large  number  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  private  letters,  so  the! 
she  has  been  enabled  to  put  forth  at  last  what  is  really  an  authent;! 
biography  of  the  author  of  Castle  Rackrent.  We  must  commeui 
the  modest  limits  within  which  she  has  confined  what  she  had  t| 
say.  A  little  duodecimo  of  219  pages  is  quite  large  enough  tl 
contain  the  outlines  of  so  uneventful  a  life. 

The  passages  which  Miss  Zimmern  quotes  from  the  unpublishelj 
letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth  are  very  interesting,  as  proving  tun 
her  peculiar  felicity  of  style,  her  little  sparkling  way  of  say  in  I 
things,  was  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  attracting  the  public,  bt  I 
was  so  native  to  her  that  she  could  not  speak  or  write  inanyothcH 
way.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  letters  arebrightelB 
and  more  genuine  than  the  books,  or  than  most  of  them.  ML  I 
Zimmern  reveals  the  fact  that  the  burden  which  her  energetil 
and  exacting  father  laid  upon  her  intellect  was  even  heavier  thai 
we  had  been  led  to  suspect.  He  started  her  upon  her  literarl 
way,  and  he  thought  himself  justified  to  the  last  in  patching  ul 
her  sentences,  expanding  her  ideas,  and  meddling  in  all  her  intel 
lectual  concerns.    As  early  as  1780,  when  Maria  was  thirteen,  he  I 

*  Maria  Edgeworth.    By  Helen  Zimmern.    London :  Allen  &  Co. 
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father  seems  to  have  laid  his  commands  upon  her  to  compose  a 
story  He  wrote  to  her  at  school:— "I  beg  that  you  will  send 
me  a  tale,  about  the  length  of  a  Spectator,  upon  the  subject  of 
■  Generosity.;'  _  Dutiful  as  she  always  was,  his  daughter  forthwith 
set  about  writing  her  story,  which  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Sneyd, 


EE  ™e  dlsclP|?  °/  Kouaseau  and  friend  of  the  author  of  Sandford  and 
g  Merton.  Under  these  auspices  the  talent  of  Maria  Edgeworth  was 
b|  Ter^  Properly  nurtured  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Generosity  " 
,   contained  the  germ  of  all  the  didactic  and  realistic  novels  of  the 

Edgeworthstown  school.  Mr.  Sneyd  was  favourably,  indeed  enthu- 

siastically  impressed.    "An  excellent  story,"  he  said,  "and  ex- 

iremely  well  written ;  but  where  is  the  Generosity  ?  "  This  first 
,  tale  has  not  been  preserved;  and  Miss  Zimmern  tells  us  that  all 
J  the  account  Maria  Edgeworth  could  afterwards  give  of  it  was  that 
j  there  was  a  sentence  m  it  in  which  a  saddle,  a  man,  and  his  horse 

were  inextricably  confused. 
SLw™  TJ  ^rastinff,  by  the  help  of  this  new  biography,  to 
''rinpJf  h7/omP1etely  Maria  Edgeworth  was  shackled  by  her 
.lSaladmifonio;!lel:f*^™gall  the  early  part  of 
lff2  hfe;    Jhe  critic,  in  fact,  is  almost  disposed  to  abandon  any 

ittempt  of  separating  the  daughter  from  the  father;  for,  when 
!  Ae  was  at  length  divided  from  him  by  death,  his  habits  of  rid 

indhis  imaginative  standards  remained  hers.  There  was,  how- 
Cw  £rf   mV  ^f^A™  shed  over  her  youth  than  that 

Lavs  on bi    ?e         d  h,6r  t0  W1'ite  aDd  t0  Publish>  alth°^ 

vhoTo  Zjs  ;  V  t*  tiat  sb"ular  cWcter  Thomas  Day, 
t  vhose  Sandford  and  Merton  had  been  placed  before  her  as  an 
•mpeccable   model,  held  strong  views  In  prejudice  of  fern  Te 

tu^th^-f^t  'he  .development  of  Maria  Edgewo'tfi 
I  ^bltlof  by  reiterated  warnings  addressed  to  her  father  with 
vhom  he  had  ?reat  influence.    Miss  Zimmern  thinks  that  she 


■i      in  ,   a*^"*"  '""uouuc.    iuiss  Zjimmern  thinks  that  <siin 

•vould  never  have  published  as  long  as  he  was  alive    and  i  cer- 

■  nmfc.yotSit  w"DlfiC:Dt  th,at'  aIthSu^  v™  Proje  ts  were  set 
ha  ShV  PT  ,nn°  UDtl1  aftei'iIr-  Day'8  tragical  death  in  1789 
hat  she  set  about  preparing  7%e  paren*'a  Assistant  and 

b  7 rS'-    Hel'  "rSt  Pllblicati^>  ^wever,  was  Letters 

Lfh      ^    f  fl™  I7,95'  IS8ued  when  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
Ki.         f  thfe-  lowing  what  we  now  know  about  Mr. 
r  SSSd  Enunciations,  we  may  see  the  conscientiou 
*1m  ?  f  ir      Edgeworth  clearing  away  with  the  besom  of  her 

-  dfce     I   ?r?e/h,e  C°bw?bs  °f  Mr-  impracticabl pre- 

El??  "deed  stated  that  great  part  of  the  Lett  J  to 
,Ateia,y  Lad  es  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  jottin- down  of 
he  arguments  which  her  father  and  his  friend  were  accu  tomed 

ook  li°Trdr  *he  ^  of  female  education.    Hei  next 

ook,  rhe  Parents  Assistant,  in  1796,  had  even  less  of  her  un 
Hmmelled  self  in  it.    Miss  Zimmern  tells  us    hat  it  was  al 

mtten  on  a  slate  in  the  first  instance,  and  sub  ected  tocrit 
;  sm  and  ruthless  alteration  from  her  father.    He  indeed  ^ave  it 

hirw\nd1et\7thei°U9l^Dfelicit0l,S  °Qe  ^V^n'oV^r 

->ued  from  Edgeworthstown  bore  the  names  of  Richard  Well 

I  ;<&  Rackrent,  is  a  wavs  m-esent     T11Q„  JJ '         ,yle  ot 

^  most  pic'tures^X^t  Sfff^^SS 

rn  from  MissZimmern's  extracts,  to  be  a  string  of  pearls  As  an 
fance  chosen  from  many,  we  quote  an  account of  a  visit  to  a 
Z  Z t °Ule  at  LelC6fter'  a  Misa  Watts»  ^ho  had  ml  entcd  a 

»  To  1^ LdeartomoV0  I'6  EdrW°rth  fami1^  aBd  to  whom  the? 
e  so  inna  as  to  oiler  to  pay  their  respects  , 

V  narrow  passage,  between  high  walls,  WeXj  5  ^  ffnt^Sf 


house  ;  a  maid-servant,  candle  in  hand,  received  us.  "  Be  nleased  ladies 
inthe0ackground;Mis^VaUs^b\aalV^^^ 

fair,  thin  oval  face,  rather  pretty.  The  moment  Mrs.  E  "eworth ^en  tood' 
Miss  Watts,  taking  her  for  the  authoress,  darted  forward S  arms  foSS 
t  un  arms,  outstretched  to  their  utmost  swing.  «  Oh  what  an  hononf 
Sstead  '  each,  wo,:d  and  ^Ualile  "sing  in  tone  tfll  the  lastVea  fed  a  scream 
bar  H  0 TbHaCinS^V  m°ther'  aS  her  first  action  threatened,  she  staXl 
back  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  which  was  not  light  enoueh  to  w 
her  attatude  distinctly  but  it  seemed  to  be  intended  to  ?xp« Z  the  «ced Z 

unnottedU,Cn  ,ad'mtra1ti°n-S,t0ppeud  b-V  the  wal1-  Charlotte  ««d  I  passed  by 
unnoticed,  and  seated  ourselves  by  the  old  ladv's  desire  Miss  Watt, 

was  all  ecstasy  and  lifting  up  0f  hands  and  eyes,  speaking  always  in  that 

"I  Simetat  ll  t0De  ^  P^vl^Jer  supplied  h?s  pup,  ets 

madam  do  vlt  th'  f  &"  My  ftftf  aSked'  "  VVhich  of  thes«  &  ^s 

madam,  do  you  think  is  your  sister-authoress?"    "I  am  no  nhvsiomin 

she  sat  almost  to  the  ground,  and  pointing  to  Mrs.  Ed-eworth  «  No 
guess.agmn."  "  Then  that  must  be  she,"  bowing  to  Char  ot  e  «  No  » 
fJlh^  f13^''  l0°kinsf0rwal"d  to  see  what  sort  of  an  animal  I  was 
for  she  had  never  seen  me  till  this  instant.    To  make  me  some  amends  she 

Dlct7o^  r^l°ft0rme'  and  besan  t0P0«r  for'h  praise^Lady 
uelacom,  oh  !  Letters  for  Literary  Ladies,  oh  I"  * 

When  the  party  arrived  in  Paris  they  were  at  once  received  into 
he  best  society,  their  relationship  with  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  beTn- 

let  di?tZ°  n  \6  PTant-t0  !What  remained  of  ^  noblesse  and 
yet  distant  enough  not  seriously  to  endanoer  their  safetv     Tt  is 

8o^S"i7F"fden^,reCeiVf  n°tiCe  t0  ^SettjJan?ar? 
i     1'  but  ,  •  Edgeworth  went  at  once  to  Eassy  with  Maria  and 

^B^/Pfe  that  he  was  not/s  had  been  stated, 
tne  biothei  of  the  friend  of  Louis  XVI.  Meanwhile,  Maria  sent 
back  to  Ireland  sketches  of  all  the  interesting  people  they  S 
I  vi'ne?:  nfWhlCh\a11  ^  bl'ief  f°r  °Ur  ™l°^>  ™  ^given! 
Miss  Ed  "ewitf  m?tlnT  betW6en  La  HarPe>  Mme-  Recamie?,  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  too  charming  not  to  be  quoted  here.  It  would 
make  a  capital  subject  for  Mr.  Marcus  Stonl  to  paint  :- 

La  Harpe  lives  in  a  wretched  house,  and  we  went  up  dirty  stairs  throno-1, 

tlnfU\0f,alltheSeirntei'iT3  the  most  cul'ious  and  picturesque  is 
that  wh.ch  paints  Mme.  de  Genlis  in  her  den  at  the  Arsenal  ^rim 
spiteful,  neglected,  yet  brilliant  and  fascinating  still.  This  is  fa?  too 
Sffi  j  11  -cupies  six  pages  of  small  print  in  Miss  Z  mmern's 
memoir,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  gem  of 
Sfl  ;rUm^and  a  ?rm?e  addition  t0  °»r  literature.  ThisSis  the 
S  bes't3  Edg6WOTtl1'  the  Miss  Edgeworth  of  Castle  liaZnt^t 

affair  with  I  splendid  Seat  ^M^^Z  Z 
story -very  prettily,  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  to  find  ou  who 
this  M.  Edelcrantz  was  who  fell  in  love  with  her  heroine  ™ 
without  doubt  Baron  Abraham  Niklas  tiSjgS, ^£ 
secretary  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  a  man  of  influence  who  combined 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  scientific  research,  par  mSy  Tn  "he 
direction  of  chemistry,  with  a  busy  life  at  Court.  His  name  before 
he  was  ennob  ed  was  Clevberg,  and  he  died,  Ion-  before  the  ladv 

Zl7w  W1Sbfld  t0  mrWQ  l821-  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  consulted  her  true  happiness  in  refusing  to  leave 
her  family  and  follow  this  glittering  stranger  to  Sweden  The 

CoLTnf  'It09  n  7°Uld,n0t  ^  f0r  hel"  ™  that  of  tSe 
Cour  of  Stockholm  where,  he  told  her,  his  duty  lay  and  so  at 
last  they  parted.  Maria  Edgeworth  hurried  home  'and  wrote 
Lev  ora  as  she  confessed,  «  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  cLvaliS 
Edelcrantz   ■  but  she  never  even  heard  that  he  read  it.    The  re- 

1  r  thls,exciteTent  told  UP°°  ber  health,  and  it  was  many 
months  before  she  was  herself  ao-ain.  y 

^'e  must  say  a  few  words  before  closing  on  Miss  Zimmern', 

Operate  and  sound.    But  she  still  disappoints  us  a  S  in  £ 

Satter  IvMe^Tr  ^l'  7™'  ^ '  *  ^  lacks animation 
cuaractei,  spaikle.    Her  vocabulary  seems  to  us  limited  for  an 
author  so  experienced.    It  is  because  we  look  upon  h«  as  one  of 
and  promising  of  the  young  woCn  who  write  i?n 
maf   1  o  T  ^  VeDtU1'e  t0  SU-6St  a  fault  wW*  care  and  udy 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M    J0.FfAUST  has  often  been  less  well  advised  than  in 
YX  •   mittmg  to  the  company  of  his  "  Petits  rhtl ■  ° 
pleasant  comedy  which  Li  vLt.w,?     1       c,he^-d  ceuvre  the 
Ohampmesle-fi)  wrote  totthpi ,       1      u-1^  husband  of  M1Ie. 
moral  that  one  oflhe  wriS  ^;/-  ?  ^  terminates  with  a 
both,  must  ha?e^^  jfU 

th.  S^i^; 
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Champmesle  was  scarcely  a  heaven-born  genius.  But  this  kind  of 
censorship  is  unnecessarily  severe.  The  play  is  quite  worthy  of  its 
pretty  dress,  and  of  M.  Georges  d'lleylli's  pains  in  giving  it  an 
introduction  and  an  appendix. 

We  have  before  us  two  examples  of  one  of  the  numerous 
ingenious  and  valuable  forms  in  which  the  late  M.  Joanne  and  his 
collaborators  and  successors  have  utilized  the  abundant  materials 
of  their  well-known  Guides  (2,  3).  Each  of  the  books  is  a  little 
volume  in  i2mo,  very  strongly  bound  in  boards,  and  containing 
a  brief  but  sufficient  description  of  the  district  with  which  it 
deals,  physically,  politically,  and  economically  arranged,  an  alpha- 
betical gazetteer  of  communes,  numerous  engravings,  and  an  admir- 
able map.  That  they  are  appreciated  in  France  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Loire  volume  has  reached  its  fourth  edition.  If  some 
English  publisher  would  give  us  something  of  the  kind  for  the 
English  counties,  a  very  great  want  would  be  supplied ;  for  at 
present,  except  Guides  specially  designed  for  tourists  (which  are 
not  the  same  thing),  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  handsome  volumes  which  M.  Rothschild  has  published  on 
the  horse  (4)  and  the  dog  ( 5),  and  which  are  now  respectively 
in  their  third  and  their  second  editions,  are  avowedly  founded  upon 
"  Stonehenge,"  but  with  considerable  additions  (asM.  do  Lagondie, 
the  compiler  of  "  The  Horse  and  his  Rider,"  tells  us)  from  other 
writers,  both  French  and  English.  In  both  cases  English  readers 
have  something  to  learn  from  Frenchmen— for  instance,  as  to  dog- 
breaking,  in  which  the  peculiar  character  of  French  sport  intro- 
duces some  differences.  The  volume  on  the  horse_  is,  as  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  much  the  larger,  and  as  its  print  is  also  smaller, 
it  must  contain  three  or  four  times  as  much  matter  as  its  com- 
panion. M.  de  Lagondie  has  included  a  large  collection  of 
pedigrees  to  guide  breeders,  as  well  as  some  matter,  such  as  a 
section  on  training  men  as  well  as  horses,  which,  though  not 
exactly  irrelevant,  might  not  be  expected. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  edition  of  Alfred  de  Vigny 's  (6) 
works  which  M.  Lemerre  is  now  publishing  does  not  contain  by 
any  means  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  author.  Servitude  et 
grandeur  militaires  has  the  distinction  of  its  author's  style,  and 
some  of  its  short  tales  and  episodes  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a 
book  of  "  beauties."  But,  as  a  whole,  it  has  the  fatal  fault  of 
dulness,  and  of  making  the  reader  continually  ask,  and  not  least 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  what  the  author  is  driving  at.  Vigny  had 
been  a  soldier,  without  experience  of  active  service,  and  had  dis- 
liked his  profession.  Perhaps  this  was  not  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  writing  a  book  about  it.  Still,  nothing  that  he  wrote  could 
be  valueless 

It  has  pleased  fate  and  M.  Lemerre  that  the  "  modern  "  volumes 
of  his  Petite  Bibliotheque  shall  have  tinted,  hot-pressed  paper,  and 
the  "  ancient  volumes  "  unglazed  Dutch  paper.  We  think  that 
antiquity  is  the  best  lotie ;  but  others  may  think  differently. 
However,  it  is  observable  that  the  ancient  division  gets  very 
rapidly  out  of  print,  and  therefore  those  who  wish  for  it  had 
better  note  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  and  last  volume  of  M. 
Dillaye's  edition  of  Le  Macon's  sixteenth-century  version  of  the 
Decameron  (7). 

The  fine  Atlas  which  MM.  Schrader  and  Vivien  de  St. -Martin 
are  now  producing  has  reached  its  fourth  livraison  (8).  This 
contains  maps  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  and  adjoining  seas,  of 
Roumania  and  Western  Russia,  and  of  Mexico.  They  are  all 
admirably  executed,  and  their  great  size  (the  sheets,  when  open, 
are  twenty-six  inches  by  twenty-one)  admits  of  wide  range  and 
extended  scale.  Thus  the  map  of  the  South  Pole  takes  in  the 
southern  extremities  of  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  so 
shows  much  better  than  could  be  done  otherwise  the  vast  pre- 
dominance of  water  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  But  we  rather 
wish  that  the  sheets  had  been,  heraldically  speaking,  "  displayed." 
A  fold  in  a  map  is  not  only  a  nuisance  in  consultation,  but,  unless 
it  is  linen-mounted,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  bulk  of  a  large 
atlas,  makes  tearing  not  so  much  likely  as  certain. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  can  spare  space  to  notice  periodicals ; 
but  the  chief  article  in  the  April  Livre  is  so  amusing  and  so  well 
done  that  it  must  not  be  passed  (9).  It  is  the  completion  of  M. 
Grand-Carteret's  study  of  German  caricature.  It  occupies  some 
thirty  of  the  large  pages  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  crammed  with 
illustrations.  Add  to  this  that,  as  a  paper,  it  is  very  well  done, 
and  nothing  more  need  be  said  to  recommend  it.  Except  persons 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  matter,  few  Englishmen 
know  much  of  recent  German  caricature,  and  most  Englishmen 
have  a  rather  low  (as  far  as  the  average  German  periodical  goes,  it 
cannot  be  said  an  unjustly  low)  opinion  of  it.  This  article  may 
improve  their  estimate  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  best  things 
in  it — those  of  Moritz  von  Schwind — are  some  half-century  old. 

Feu  Robert  Bey  (10)  is  a  crime-novel,  and  may  be  called  a  member 
of  the  further  subdivision  of  mystery-crime-novel.    There  are  some 


(2)  Giographie  de  la  Loire.    Par  Adolphe  Joanne.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(3)  Gcographie  de  la  Corse.    Par  Adolphe  Joanne.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(4)  Le  cheval  et  son  cavalier.    Troisieme  edition.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 

(5)  Le  chien.    Deuxieme  edition.    Paris:  Rothschild. 

(6)  Servitude  et  grandeur  militaires.  Par  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(7)  Le  decamcron  de  Jean  Boeaee.  Traduit  par  Antoine  le  Macon.  Par 
F.  Dillaye.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(8)  Atlas  universel  de  gcographie.  Par  Yivicu  de  St. -Martin  et  F. 
Schrader.    Livraison  4.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(9)  Le  Livre,  April  1884.    Paris:  Quantin.    London:  Fisher  Cnwin. 
(,10)  Feu  Robert  Bey.    Par  Armaud  Lapointe.    Paris  :  PI011. 


readers  who  never  seem  to  tire  of  these  things.  The  same  or  other 
readers  have  decided  that,  as  the  late  M.  Tourgenieff  was  a  great 
novelist,  all  Russian  novels  are  great.  They  can  apply  this 
general  principle  to  those  of  "  Salow  "  (11),  and  see  if  it  holds. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FOR  the  student  of^English  politics  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
more  fascinating  subject  than  the  life  of  Bolingbroke  (1). 
It  has  all  the  qualities  that  can  attract  a  biographer.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  men  even  by  the  confession  of  enemies 
who  deny  him  the  possession  of  solid  ability  and  common  honesty. 
In  politics  he  held  and  advocated  an  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  with  different  modifications  has  had  an  abiding 
attraction  for  some  politicians  in  every  generation.  His  literary 
influence  has  been  very  great.  Then,  too,  the  history  of  his  time 
has  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  that  a  biographer  should  find  the  way 
cleared.  These  are  good  reasons  why  Mr.  Ilarrop  should  have 
chosen  Bolingbroke  as  the  subject  of  his  "Political  Study  and 
Criticism,"  but  they  also  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  write  a 
much  better  book.  'Tie  has,  indeed,  treated  his  theme  in  a  fashion 
which  shows  that  he  has  none  of  the  biographer's  faculty.  It  is 
a  literary  sin  to  take  a  false  view  of  a  character,  but  it  is  a  worse 
offence  to  take  several  inconsistent  views  of  the  same  person. 
Now  that  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Harrop  does.  He  defends  Swiff 
in  one  page  from  the  charge  of  having  ratted  from  the  Whigs 
for  ignoble  motives  on  the  sufficient  ground  that  the  Dean  was 
a  loyal  churchman,  and  then  on  the  next  page  calls  him  an 
adventurer  who  used  politics  as  a  means  of  pushing  his  fortunes. 
He  deals  with  Bolingbroke  in  the  same  way.  After  quoting  the 
famous  parallel  between  the  English  Minister  and  the  English  pilot, 
and  acknowledging  that  it  fairly  describes  Bolingbroke's  own 
course,  he  describes  him  also  as  an  adventurer.  Both  these  views 
cannot  be  true.  Bolingbroke,  indeed,  plays  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  Mr.  Harrop's  book,  which  is  mainly  taken  up  with  disquisition- 
on  English  political  parties,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  meanness  ot 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  character  of  Voltaire— all  very 
barren  of  facts  and  written  in  the  now  familiar  style  known  as 
Macaulay  and  water.  A  certain  unity  is  given  in  Mr.  Harrop'.- 
book  by  his  steady  assertion  of  the  great  political  truth  that,  the 
country  gentry  and  the  Church  are  the  natural  enemies  of  man- 
kind, and  that  all  means  taken  to  defeat  them,  including  Walpole'c 
bribery,  are  good. 

Mr.  Bond's  History  and  Description  of  Corfe  Castle  (2)  is  & 
work  of  mainly  local  interest.  He  tells  what  little  history  the 
fortress  has  and  gives  a  full  description  of  it.  The  book  is  amply 
supplied  with  illustrations ;  among  them  is  a  facsimile  of  a  bird's- 
eye-view  drawn  in  1586. 

The  festivities  lately  raging  in  Edinburgh  (3)  have  inspirec 
Mr.  Douglas  with  the"idea  of  republishing  Principal  Lee's  outlim 
of  the  University's  history.  The  sketch  was  first  printed  as  Ion: 
ago  as  1840.  It  will  serve  its  turn,  which  is  to  instruct  th> 
reader  who  is  too  indolent  to  tackle  Sir  A.  Grant's  two  volumes 
Principal  Lee  is  very  flattering  to  the  University,  and  profusel; 
polite  to  the  Town  Council,  dwelling  much  on  their  enlightenti 
administration,  and  making  no  reference  to  the  unlucky  littl 
affair  of  the  mace.  He  insists  much  on  the  liberality  of  variou 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  towards  the  college,  and  comments  on  th 
comparative  meanness  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy.  His  criticism  i 
just  enough;  but  he  should  not  have  forgotten  Drummond  c 
Hawthornden  in  his  list  of  benefactors. 

If  Dr.  Campbell's  record  of  his  thirty  years'  experience  in  th 
convict  service  (4)  contains  nothing  very  new,  it  is  still  fairl_ 
interesting.  The  author  began  in  the  days  when  convicts  wer 
sent  to  Botany  Bay  and  Norfolk  Island  was  peopled  by  then; 
Later  he  served  at  Dartmoor  and  elsewhere.  His  experienci 
supplies  him  with  many  stories  of  the  ingenuity  shown  h;j 
criminals  in  malingering,  and  of  the  proper  way  of  treating  them- 
by  patience  and  the  galvanic  battery. 

All  sorts  of  curious  old  things  turn  up  in  unexpected  place 
Here  is  a  Mr.  Brasher,  who,  having  decided  to  write  a  play,  he 
gone  for  his  plot  to  Scarron.  Sophia ;  or,  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia  (5 
is  the  episode  of  the  old  novel  in  all  its  beauty.  There  are  gallat 
Spaniards  and  Moorish  pirates  and  lovely  damsels  who,  on  occ; 
sion,  can  put  on  men's  dress,  and  tight  like  the  most  savage  lamb; 
Old  friends  are  always  welcome,  but  we  cannot  say  as  much  lo 
Mr.  Brasher's  new  face. 

Mr.  Hodge's  "  American  Story"  (6)  is  an  agreeable  exception  1 
a  rule.  He  does  not  deal  in  subtle  analysis  of  characters  whic 
nobody  need  care  about,  and  it  does  really  contain  a  story 
Putting  aside  the  somewhat  tiresome  dialect  of  Sol  Peters,  wli 


(11)  Xoucelles.    Par  Salow.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(1)  Bolingbroke  :  a  Political  Study  and  Criticism.  By  Rohert  Hanoji 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

(2)  History  and  Description  of  Corfe  Castle.  By  Thomas  Bond,  B.i 
Loudon  :  Edward  Stanford. 

(3)  The  University  of  Edinburgh:  a  Historical  Sketch.  By  the  la 
John  Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ' Edinburgh:  David  Douglas.  1884. 

(4)  Thirty  Years'  Experience  of  a  Medical  Officer  in  the  English  Cone 
Service.    By  John  Campbell,  M.D.    London  :  Nelson  &  Son.  1884. 

(5)  Sophia;  or,  the  Viceroy  of  Valencia.  A  Comedy  hi  Five  Ac 
By  Alfred  lirasher.    London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(6)  A  Legend  of  Polecat  Hollow.  An  American  Story.  By  Tol 
Hodge.    London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 
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SflhSfA.' fairIy  interesting  lesead  of  Indian  superstition 

To  judge  from  the  specimen  before  us,  the  series  of  Colonists' 
Handbooks  (7)  a  a  credit  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  OhriSS 
knowledge.  It  gives  the  intending  emigrant  a  great  deal  of  ™ 
land  ofTnT'  andltd?f»  not  tel1  him  that  New  Zealand  s  a 

mLi?  H!  °^  the  COntrar^'  k  insi3ts  that>  the 
emigrant  is  a  good  workman,  stout,  sober,  and  long-suffering  he 
had  far  better  stay  at  home.  °  K' 

Major-General  Mesny  (8)  of  the  Chinese  army  has  published  a 

enticingly  barbarous  names,  and  is  full  of  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death.  At  the  end  General  Mesny  has,  in' a  moment of 
weakness  inserted  a  prophecy  or  two,  which  have  been  faSfied 
while  his  book  was  coming  to  England  ^smeo. 

BirthdS  °Mtime  eT-Py  WI£ter        ever  wit  ™U  ^ve  his 

^J^SS^^"^*  °*  I-  brought 

^IHt^  d^-— S^d«1df 

tion  of  Black's  Touraiae,  Normandy,  and  Brittany  (j  0)  ° 
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UNIVERSITY         COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

*~>  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  OF  LATIN.  The  stipend  of  the  Professor  will  be 
£375  per  annum,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  fees  of  Students,  tiie  totul  stipend  being 
(runruntecd  not  to  full  short  of  £400  per  annum.  The  Professor  will  he  required  to  toniiii'ii'c 
his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  October  next.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  iorwarueu 
to  the  Registkau  on  or  before  May  17. 

TTNIVERSITY        COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY. 
Applications  are  invited  for  the  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY.  The  stipend  of  the  Professor  will 
be  «75  per  onnnm,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  li  es  of  Students,  the  total  stipend  being 
Euaranteed  not  to  fall  short  of  X 100  per  annum.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  commence 
his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  October  ue.it.  Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  iorwardca 
to  the  RECISTltAU  on  or  before  May  17.   

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited, 

J-  nearRyde.I.W. 

Visitor— The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  WINCHESTER. 
President— The  Right  Hon.  LORD  HOLLO. 
CTaiVmnno/Councif-Tlie  Right  Rev.  BISHOP  M'DOUGALL  (Archdeacon  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

FiCC-C/iairmtm-Lieut.-Gencra!  Sir  HENRY  DALY,  K.C.B..  CLE. 
Head-Master— Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE,  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxon. 
Classical  and  Modern  Departments.   The  College  stands  in  Twenty-one  Acres,  and  enjoys 
nil  the  advantages  of  a  southern  climate.    Large  Gymnasium ,  Racquet  and  lives  Courts; 

good  Sea  Iluthiii  id  Boating.    Inclusive  Terms  lor  Boarders,  £75  to  1X0.  according  to  age. 

Day  Boys  Cl'i  to  lii.  THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £21  each  will  lie  otfocl  lor 
competition  on  April  30.  when  the  next  Term  will  commence.— Apply  to  the  llEAU-MASTEli, 
or  the  Hon.  SECBETABY,  Rydc,  Isle  of  Wight. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT   PROPRIETARY   COLLEGE,  Limited, 

-I-  near  Ryde,  I.W. 

Another  BOARDING  TIOUSE  will  be  opened  after  the  Easter  Holidays, under  the  srmction 
of  the  Council  and  the  Head-Master,  by  M.  L.  E.  Le  Bouvieb,  French  Muster  to  the  College, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  French  language. 

Terms  as  in  preceding  advertisement. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.-Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
ot  Midsummer  next,  value  from  £25  to  £011  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  further  particulars  from  the  HEAD- 
MASTER or  SECRETARY,  the  College,  Cli.ton,  Bristol. 

MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square,  W.  The  SUMMER 
TERM  commences  Thursday  afternoon,  April  24.  New  Boys,  3  o'clock  ;  Junior  Class,  3.30  ; 
Upper  School,  4  o'clock. 

/CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^  Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.  Election  third  Tuesday  in  May — Apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 
College,  Cheltenham. 

EADLEY    COLLEGE.— ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS,  four  of  £50,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  on  June 20.    For  Boys  under  Fourteen  on 

January  1,  1S84  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  Wabuen,  Radley 

College,  Abingdon. 

OSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

1  SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  July  1.  Value  from  70 Guineas  (covering  School  feesl  to  £20. 
Limit  of  age.  Juniors,  14},  Seniors,  15}  and  16J  .   Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 

Eo  sail,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Reveiend  the  Head  Master. 

Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

EDUCATION  for  YOUNG  LADIES,  at  a  good  Country 
School,  half  an  hour  by  train,  west  f  om  London.  Healthy  situation;  gravel  soil. 
London  Professors.  English  and  Foreign  resident  Governesses — Address,  AzlLE  (by  letter), 
115  St.  Martin's  Lane,  near  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C. 

THE  HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  will  RE-OPEN  for  the  Easter  Term  on  Monday,  May  5,  and 

Close  on  July  24, 1881  Prospectuses  respecting  the  Classes  may  be  had  on  application,  daily, 

from  Two  to  Four  o'clock. 

FELSTED    SCHOOL,    ESSE  X.— Founded  1564. 
Head- Master  Rev.  D.  S.  Ingram,  M.A..  Thirteenth  Classic  1862,  Honours  1883-84  in- 
clude Scholarship  i  orpin  Chnsti,  Oxon  ,  the  "  Essex  "  nt  Hertford,  Exhibition  at  Wadhani, 
and  three  Second  Classes  (two  First  Division)  Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 
Terms  in  School  House  (owing  to  Endowment)  £18  per  annum  ;  Masters'  Houses,  £70. 
Entrance  Examination  and  Three  Junior  Exhibitions,  May  8. 


HALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 
near  London. -HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford)  and 
MALCOLM  HEAKO.  M.A.  (Clif.onandC.C.C,  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedbergh) 
prepare  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.— For  Prospectus  and  references  apply  to  II.  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  Esq.,  Ualliford,  Middlesex.  NEXT  TERM  begins  May  2. 


A GERMAN  LADY,  living  at  Gottingen,  Hanover,  is  willing: 
to  give  BOARD  and  LODGING  in  her  family  to  a  BOY  or  YOUNG  MAN  of  good 
family,  desirous  to  study  under  Masters  or  in  the  University  or  Schools.  Every  home  comfort. 
The  best  references  given  and  required.— Please  address,  Frad  ton  K.,  care  of  W.  W. 
FOLLETT  SYSGE,  Esq.,  Lislee  House,  Eastbourne. 

QLEEPING  CAPITAL— FIFTEEN  PER  CENT,  per  annum, 

on  most  convenient  terms,  allowed  on  sums  of  One  Thousand  Pounds  and  upward  s 
deposited  in  a  Broker's  Office  of  standing,  long  experience,  and  good  reference — Address, 
O.  N.,  1G13,  National  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Loudon. 

MIDLAND   RAILWAY.-TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 
1884.— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  1  to  October  31, 1884. 
For  particulars,  sec  Time  Tables  uud  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

Derby,  April  1881. 
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000  Designs  find  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post. 
195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W« 
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u  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  IFater." 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Certain  and  painless,  soft  and  mild." 

Professor  Von  GARTNER,  Stuttgart. 

"  Most  pleasant  to  the  palate." 

Professor  Von  NUSSBAUM,  Munich. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6.1.  &*  2s.  per  battle. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

CLERGY  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED   A.D.  1829. 

Patrons. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CANTERBURY. 

His  Grace  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  YORK. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHC 
of  LONDON. 

Chairman- -The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTE: 
Deputy  Chairman — ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 


Financial  Information,  June  1,  1883 : 

Total  Funds  •   £3,002,0 

Total  Annual  Income    £333.1 

Total  Amount  of  Claims  upon  Death    £2,257,E 

Amount  of  Profits  divided  at  the  last  Quinquennial  Bonus  ...  £437,3 


NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED  AND  NO  COMMISSION  PAID. 


BONUS. — £437,347  was  distributed  amongst  7,_882  Policies  at  the  Ter 
Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits.  Of  the-e  1,0/0  are  now,  by  means 
Bonus,  not  only  altogether  free  from  the  payment  of  Annual  Premiui 
but  have,  in  almost  every  case,  additions  made  to  the  sums  origina 
assured  by  them. 

PREMIUMS.— Assurances  maybe  effected  at  very  moderate  Bates 
Premium,  one-fifth  of  which  may  remain  a  charge  upon  the  Policy,  to 
repaid  wholly  or  in  part  at  each  "Quiuquennial  Division  of  Profits. 

MANAGEMENT— The  total  expenses  on  all  accounts  were,  in  the  p 
financial  year,  £3  15s.  per  cent,  of  the  total  income. 

QUALIFICATION— The  Clergy  and  such  of  the  Laity  as  are  c 

nected  with  them  by  kindred  or  marriage. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

Copies  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  and  revised  Prospect 
Forms  of  Proposals,  &c.  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office,  1  an 
The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PROTECTED  POLICIES.       IMMEDIATE  PAYMENT  OP  CLAIMS. 
Guaranteed  Surrender-values.   Whole-world  Assurance. 

LEGAL  AND   GENERAL   LIFE  ASSURANC 
SOCIETY. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Society  makes  effectual  provision  for 
interests  and  security  of  the  Assured,  as  follows  : 

Policy-claims  are  paid  in  full  immediately  on  proof  of  death  and  of  title  : 
Protection  against  omission  to  pay  renewal  premiums  is  given  under  a  spe 

system : 

A  Guarantee  of  Surrender- value  is  endorsed  on  the  Policy  : 

Residence  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  allowed,  under  ordinary  whole-life  Poii 

after  one  year  from  their  date : 

Suicide  docs  not  affect  the  interest  in  a  policy  of  persons  other  than  the  1 

Assured  ;  nor  of  the  Life  Assured  himself,  unless  occurring  w  ithin  one  year  from 

date  of  the  Folicy. 

Trustees. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Cairns. 


James  Parker  Deane,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  D.t 
Sir  John  P.  De  Gex,  Q.C. 
Frederick  John  Blake,  Esq. 
William  Williams,  Esq. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord 

Chief  Justice  of  England. 
The  Right  Hon.   the    Lord  Justice 

Baggullay. 

The  Invested  Assets  exceed  Two  Millions.  The  Policy-reserves  are  detenu 
upon  data  yielding  the  highest  known  security.   The  Policies  are  indisputable. 

The  new  explanatory  Tro.- pectus,  and  full  Government  Returns,  will  be  forwa 
on  application. 

E.  A.  XEWTON,  Actuary  and  Mana^t 

Offices :  10  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  OOMPA> 

J-  FIRE,  LIFE.  MARINE. 

Capital  fully  subscribed   £2,500,(100 

Capital  raid  up    £250,000 

Life  Fund  in  Special  Trust  for  Life  Policy  Holders  exceeds  . .  £S12.ooo 

Other  Funds   £1,000,000 

TOTAL  INVESTED  FUNDS  UPWARDS  OF  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Total  Annual  Premium  Income  exceeds  £1,005,003 

Chief  Offices— 19  and  20  COKNfllLL.  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End  Office— 8  FALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


N 


ORTHERN      ASSURANCE  COMPAN 

Established  n>36. 
FIRE  AND  LIFE.      AT  IIOME  AND  ABROAD. 
LONDON-l  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.      ABERDEEN— 3  KING  STREE1 
INCOME  and  FUNDS  UHS2). 

Fire  Premiums    £160,100 

Life  Premiums   1S1.50O 

Intei  est    lsi.soo 

Accumulated  Funds   £2,719,4 

f,  ONDON      ASSURANCE  CORPORATE 

J-J  Established  by  Royal  Charter.  A.D.  1720. 

7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  ANo  55  PARLIAMENT  STREET.  S.W. 

Marine.  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  granted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  tl 

ccnturv  and  a  half. 
Funds  in  hand  exceed  £3,200,000. 
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EGYPT. 

IN  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  captain  in  the  navy  who 
had  done  his  duty  to  his  own  loss  and  damage  was  told 
by  the  King,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  "  with  ignoble 
"  levity,"  that  he  was  a  great  fool  for  his  pains.  The 
historian  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  qualification ;  but  the 
sentiments  of  the  merry  monarch  seem  in  themselves  to 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Government.  Very  late  in  the 
day,  when  it  appeared  that  the  notion  of  a  Berber  expedi- 
tion (rashly  entertained  last  week  by  persons  who  do  not 
understand  Mr.  Gladstone's  peculiar  dialect)  was  definitely 
abandoned,  something  like  a  general  theory  of  that  policy 
was  put  forward.  General  Gordon,  it  seems,  has  tried  to  get 
the  Soudan  pacified  and  the  garrisons  rescued  at  his  own 
personal  risk.  He  is  a  great  fool  for  his  pains.  Tewfik 
Bey  fought  it  out  at  Sinkat  to  the  last  gasp.  He  was 
a  great  fool  for  his  pains.  The  Government  have  from 
the  beginning  undertaken  two  things — the  rescue  of  the 
garrisons  and  the  safety  of  General  Gordon.  If  they 
attempted  to  carry  out  that  pledge,  they  would  be  great 
fools  for  their  pains.  But  the  Governor  of  Tokkar,  who 
capitulated  and  contributed  gunners  to  Osman  Digsia's 
force,  was  a  very  sensible  fellow ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Governor  of  Berber  has  made  terms  with  the  Mahdi,  the 
Governor  of  Berber  is  a  very  sensible  fellow  too.  Every- 
thing is  comfortably  explicable  on  this  theory  of  the 
advantages  of  promise-breaking  and  poltroonery  except  the 
unlucky  Souakim  expedition.  But  that  can  be  got  over  in 
a  different  way.  There  happened  to  be  an  expedition 
somewhere  about  Souakim ;  some  troops  happened,  quite 
casually,  to  be  coming  home  from  India ;  some  others, 
with  equal  casualty,  happened  to  drop  down  the  Rsd  Sea 
from  Cairo,  or  up  it  from  Aden.  General  Graham  and  a 
staff  happened  in  the  most  convenient  way  in  the  world  to 
start  from  Charing  Cross  and  travel  day  and  night  to 
Egypt.  And  everything  having  happened  in  this  fashion, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government  "agreed  to  have  a 
*'  battle"  like  two  famous  heroes  of  legend,  or  like  a  later 
character  of  fiction  observed  "  Hullo  !  here's  an  expedition ; 
*'  let  it  go  and  kill  something."  It  went  and  killed  many 
somethings,  and  then  it  came  away.  Such,  after  much  re- 
flection, is  the  clear  and  certainly  ingenious  explanation  of 
the  Government  conduct  in  the  past  which  has  been  laid 
before  the  English  people  by  their  defenders  in  the  press. 

There  is  at  least  this  advantage  about  such  a  defence, 
that  it  can  be  accepted  by  all  sides.  That  the  Government 
have  acted,  as  they  have  acted  towards  the  Nile  districts 
out  of  immeasurable  poltroonery  or  ignoble  levity ;  that  they 
have  acted  as  they  have  acted  towards  the  Red  Sea  district 
with  no  coherent  purpose  whatever,  are  propositions  which 
here,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  need  to  dispute.  If  any 
one  likes  the  theory  and  chooses  to  adopt  it,  he  is  welcome 
to  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  before  at  least  some  audi- 
ences of  Englishmen  to  discuss  or  to  examine  it.  That 
the  Khedive's  servants  ought  to  have  delivered  up  the 
strong  places  in  their  guardianship  to  the  Khedive's 
enemies ;  that  General  Gordon  ought  to  have  relinquished 
his  task  directly  the  real  object  of  it  (the  parrying  of  the 
onslaught  of  popular  indignation  at  the  first  news  of  the 
fall  of  Sinkat)  was  achieved ;  that  the  Souakim  expedition 
was  a  mere  casual  excursion  undertaken  in  lightness  of 
heart  and  excessive  good-nature,  are  propositions  the  enun- 
ciation of  which   is  quite   sufficient  to  condemn  them 


with  any  one  who  either  knows  the  facts  or  has  a  spark 
of  manly  and  patriotic  spirit.  The  important  thing  is  to 
recognize  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  case  which  can  only 
find  such  defenders  and  such  defences.  Eor  almost  any 
blunder  or  crime  something  like  a  plausible  excuse  can  be 
made  by  a  capable  advocate — an  excuse  which  at  least  needs 
some  examination,  some  marshalling  of  counter  argument 
and  evidence  to  expose  its  insufficiency.  Here  the  speech 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel  is  sufficient  for  the  jury,  the  very 
statement  of  the  pleas  is  enough  to  decide  the  verdict. 
The  whole  of  Europe  and  more  than  half  England  cry 
shame  upon  the  Government  for  abandoning  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  English  and  Egyptian  Governments,  and 
want  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Souakim 
campaign.  The  answer  is  that  the  servants  of  the  English 
and  Egyptian  Governments  ought  to  have  looked  after 
themselves,  and  that  the  Souakim  campaign  had  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  The  despatches  and  documents  recently  issued, 
and  not  here  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  bring  out  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  hopelessly  indefensible  character  at  once  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  and  of  the  explanations  or 
non-explanations  of  that  policy  in  Parliament.  It  is  now 
evident  that  even  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  whose  antecedents 
have  caused  him  to  be  not  unjustly  suspected  of  lukewarm- 
ness  in  carrying  out  a  bold  policy,  and  who  certainly  is 
guilty  of  advocating  "  scuttling  "  from  the  Soudan,  is  found 
on  the  other  side  as  regards  the  abandonment  of  General 
Gordon.  He  distinctly  urged  compliance  with  Gordon's 
suggestion  that  the  Souakim  victories  should  be  utilized  and 
not  thrown  away.  The  Government  rejected  his  and  Gordon's 
advice.  He  expressed  serious  alarm  about  Berber;  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  as  serenely  indifferent  about  Berber  as  about 
Khartoum.  Finally,  not  indeed  Sir  Evelyn's  locum  tenens 
Mr.  Egerton,  but  Generals  Stephenson  and  Wood  recom- 
mended the  seizing  of  the  last  chance  a  week  ago;  the 
usual  refusal  was  once  more  forwarded  from  England. 
Against  all  light  and  knowledge  therefore  has  the  Govern- 
ment acted,  and  it  is  left  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  account  wait- 
ing till  General  Gordon  (who  is  absolutely  cut  off  from 
communication)  communicates  once  more  views  which  he 
has  set  before  Mr.  Gladstone  again  and  again,  and  which 
have  been  constantly  and  calmly  set  aside.  With  regard  to 
General  Gordon  himself,  it  is  obvious  that  his  sanguine  ex- 
pressions as  to  Khartoum  and  its  safety  were  wholly  con- 
ditioned by  his  belief  in  the  approach  of  English  troops, 
and  ceased  when  he  was  disabused  of  that  belief.  His  "  indig- 
"  nation  at  being  abandoned"  is  a  decisive  fact.  And  one 
not  less  decisive  and  hitherto  unknown  is  that  he  not 
only  offered  Colonel  Stewart  and  Mr.  Power  the  choice 
of  retreat  by  the  Equator,  but  offered  them  the  choice  of 
retreating  "  with  him."  This  must  have  meant  complete 
discouragement,  and  of  itself  cancels  all  expressions  of  con- 
fidence before  it.  It  is  General  Gordon's  last  word.  On 
the  other  side,  Lord  Granville's  utterances  close  with  an 
obliging  expression  of  "  respect  and  gratitude  "  for  General 
Gordon's  "  gallant  conduct."  That  is  what  the  Government 
can  do  for  their  officer  who  is  in  peril  of  his  life. 

Considering,  however,  the  attitude  of  Ministers  them^ 
selves  in  Parliament,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  find  fault 
with  their  too  faithful  followers  out  of  it,  who,  following 
the  example  they  themselves  condemn,  prefer  illogical 
and  perhaps  thankless  fidelity  to  deserting  their  colours. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  his  memorable  display  of  verbiage 
last  week,  has  turned  sulky,  has  "fallen  back  on  the 
"  privilege  of  declining  to  give  an  answer, "  and  has  thus 
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admitted  that  no  answer  can  be  given.    Lord  Hartington 
is  conciliatory  and  apparently  not  quite  comfortable.  Lord 
JiDMOND  Fitzmaurice  is  engaged  in  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  telegrams  of  the  Standard  and  the  Daily  News  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  Egypt.  He 
knows  nothing  about  Khartoum— except  of  course  that  it 
is,  according  to  his  own  and  the  Prime  Minister's  state- 
ments of  last  week,  at  once  in  "  very  great  peril  "  and  in 
no  danger  military  or  other."    He  knows  nothing  about 
Berber  j   he  knows  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  last ' 
telegram  from  General  Gordon;  he  knows  nothing  as  te 
the  relations  of  war  or  peace  between  England  and  the 
Mahdi.     There  was  once  a  traveller  who  lost  his  way, 
and  met  a  very  small  child.     He  asked  the  child  what 
the  name  of  the  place  was,  and  the  child  said  "I  don't 
"  know."     He  asked  where  the  road  led,  and  the  child 
said  "  I  don't  know."    He  asked  where  the  child  lived, 
and  the  child  said  "  I  don't  know."    Being  then  very  tired 
and  very  hungry,  and  rather  cross,  the  traveller  said 
"  Do  you  know  anything  %  "    And  the  child  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  and  said  "  I  don't  know."    It  would  be  pain- 
ful if  the  Under-Secretary  imitated  the  child  completely; 
but  it  might  almost  be  worth  while  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
question  "  whether  he  knows  anything"  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  garrisons  for  the  rescue  of  which  England's  honour 
is  pledged,  of  the  officer  who  was  sent  out  to  save  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  from  defeat,  of  the  vast  regions 
which  England,  after  forbidding  Egypt  to  stir  a  finge°r  for 
their  help  or  defence,  refuses  now  to  help  and  defend  herself. 
_  The  Government,  however,  is  apparently  too  busy  about 
its  last  important  determination  to  pay  attention  to  details. 
It  is  characteristic  of  incompetent  practitioners  in  politics 
as  in  medicine  to  put  their  faith   in  panaceas.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  heal-all  for  Egypt  was  the  paper  Con- 
stitution;  his  second  was  General  Gordon's  mission;  his 
third  is  the  now  notorious  Conference.    This  Conference 
ought  not  to  have  been  necessary  at  all,  and,  if  necessary, 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  by  a  demonstration  of 
ability  to  govern  Egypt,  and  not;  by  a  demonstration  of 
mingled  reluctance  and  incapacity  for  that  task.    But  these 
considerations  are  immaterial  compared  with  that  which 
has  been  already  insisted  on— the  advantage,  namely,  which 
the  Conference  gives  to  the  ill-will  and  the  cupidity  of 
France.    The  cheerful  announcement  that  all  the  Powers 
have  accepted  except  France  simply  means  that  all  the 
Powers  whose  acceptance  is  unimportant  have  accepted,  and 
that  the  Power  whose  acceptance  is  important  has  not.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  is  true,  puts  the  matter  in  a  different  form. 
France  will  come  in,  but  after  preliminary  communica- 
tions.   It  is  exactly  as  to  the  nature  of  these  preliminary 
communications  that  doubt  is  felt.    That  France  on  the 
granting  of  conditions  would  come  in  is  undoubted.  But, 
as  the  granting  of  those  conditions  might  be  equivalent 
to  the  surrender  of  all  the  advantages  gained  by  England 
during  the  last  two  years,  it  is  permissible  to  look  with  not 
a  little  disquiet  on  the  progress  of  negotiations  on  such  a 
subject  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  so  incapable  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  so  obviously  disgusted  with  Egyptian 
matters,  and  so  prone  to  prefer  worthless  and  faithless 
''friendships"  to  valuable  and   solid   alliances   as  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CROFTERS'  COMMISSION. 

T/V*1?^  -tIie  names  of  tlie  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
T  f    into  the  condition  of  the  crofters  and  cottars  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  became  known  rather 
more  than  a  year  ago,  it  was  clear  that,  whatever  the 
ultimate  form  which  their  report  might  take,  at  least  all 
shades  of  opinion  would  be  represented.    At  the  head  of  the 
list  stood  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  a  Whig  peer  and  a 
Rowland  laird,  whose  diplomatic  career  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.    Next  to  him  we  read  the  names  of 
two  gentlemen  who  stand  prominently  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  old  Highland  families  which,  amid  chang- 
ing times,  have  retained  their  landed  estates.    Of  these  two 
one,  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  is  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and 
recently  contested  the  county  of  Invernessshire  unsuccess- 
S  V        t other'  Mr-  CameR°n,  of  Lochiel.    The  fourth, 
Mr  h  raser  Mackintosh,  is  a  Radical  member  of  Parliament 
!^VlaS  7  *  C01fiderable  time  factor  on  the  Mackintosh 
i  W?n2r°  l\  f  1bee,n  Said  that  he  did  not  Put  ^  Pities 
k  I C    "  Uch  he  has  sinee  Seated.    Mr.  Nicolson 
ine     Mr'^oT-8'  Over^,eb0^  a  celebrity  in  his  own 
uue.    Mr.  MacKinnon  fills  the  recently  created  chair  of 


Celtic  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Colonsay.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  well- 
appointed  Commission,  and  one  certainly  likely  to  have  the 
interests  of  the  crofters  at  heart. 

_  The  Report  commences  with  certain  remarks  on  the  pre- 
judices existing  amongst  those  on  whose  evidence  many  of 
the  conclusions  had  to  be  based.    One  of  the  causes  of  this 
bigoted  state  of  mind  was  the  previous  influence  of  agitators 
These  men  were  in  the  habit  of  going  before  the  Commission 
to  tne  various  places  which  they  visited,  and  of  creatine- 
grievances  for  the  crofters  to  complain  of.    On  one  occasion 
tor  instance,  a  crofter  in  Tiree  complained  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  cut  peats  in  the  island.    At  the  time  no  cross- 
examination  revealed  the  truth.  But  it  afterwards  appeared 
that,  although  the  complaint  was  true,  it  was  true  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  no  peats  in  the  island  to  cut. 
the  words  had  simply  been  put  into  the  man's  mouth  by 
an  agitator  who  was  not  quite  up  to  his  work.  Another 
fertile  source  of  prejudice  is  stated  to  be  the  glamour  thrown 
over  the  past  by  the  traditions  of  former  days.    The  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  exists  on  this  subject  goes  to  prove 
that,  bad  as  the  crofter's  condition  is  in  many  places  now, 
it  was  far  worse  a  hundred  a*. J  fifty  years  ago,  and  that 
the  improvements  have  been  due  to  the  usually  j  udicious 
action  of  the  landlords.    The  crofters  were  then  sub-tenants 
of  the  tacksmen,  or  larger  farmers,  and  were  described  as 
being  ground  down  and  impoverished  by  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Poor  as  they  may  be,  such  remarks 
as  this  would  be  at  present  entirely  inapplicable  to  their  case. 

The    Report    deals    with   six   distinct   subjects— land 
tenure,  the  fish  trade,  education,  the  administration  of 
justice,  deer  forests,  and  emigration.    The  grievances  com- 
plained of  with  respect  to  education  and  the  administration 
of  justice  are  slight  and  easily  remedied.    They  are  of 
purely  local  importance,  and  do  not  raise  questions  of 
far-reaching  principles.     The  encouragement  of  emigra- 
tion is  advocated,  and  even  State  aid  for  this  purpose^  if 
very  judiciously  applied,  is  thought  desirable.    Under  this 
head  some  very  interesting  statistics  are  given  as  to  the 
various  arrangements  that  should  be  made  for  emigrating 
families,  and  the  cost  in  different  cases.    The  treatment  of 
the  much-vexed  question  of  deer  forests  is  clear  and  impar- 
tial, and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  settle  the  matter  until 
agitators  can  venture  again  to  ignore  the  established  facts. 
On  all  these  points  the  Commission  is  practically  agreed,  as 
well  as  on  the  measures  advocated  to  improve  the  fish-trade. 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  is  rightly  timid 
about  recommending  the   large  expenditure  which  these 
would  entail.    The  fish-trade  is  of  very  great  importance 
since  the  crofters  of  the  West  Coast  and  Islands  derive  a 
larger  income  from  fishing  than  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  crofts.    It  is  stated  also  by  experts  that  this  in- 
dustry is   capable  of  enormous   development,  especially 
in   the  West   and   North— in  the  districts,  in  fact,  in 
which  poverty  is  most  extreme.     The  difficulties  with 
which   the  fishermen  have   to   contend   are   of  several 
kinds.     In  many  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  impossible  to 
find  shelter  for  the  boats.    Small  boats  can  be  beached  ■ 
but  those  of  a  size  really  suitable  for  their  work  require 
harbours  to  be  made.     In  their  present  condition,  also, 
the  crofters  are  in  most  cases  too  poor  to  be  able  to  afford' 
these  large  boats,  even  when  several  combine  together  for 
the  purpose.    In  order  to  help  them  to  purchase  these,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Government  shall  advance  money  on 
favourable  terms,  the  boats  being  of  course  insured.  But 
these  methods  of  help  would  be  but  of  slight  service  if 
communications  were  not  also  improved.    It  is  not  only 
necessary  that  a  quicker  and  easier  access  to  the  various 
markets  should  be  obtained,  but  also  that  telegraphic  com- 
munication should  be  more  extensively  opened.    Herrin  fl- 
are most  erratic  in  their  behaviour.    Fishermen  may  go 
out  day  after  day  meeting  with  but  moderate  success.  But 
unexpectedly  they  may  have  an  enormous  haul,  which,  could 
they  only  sell  it,  would  go  far  to  provide  them  with  comfort  for 
the  coming  winter.    But  there  is  too  often  no  means  what- 
ever of  sending  the  fish  away,  and  they  have  not  sufficient 
salt  to  cure  them.    It  is  clear  that,  if  they  had  first  of  all 
the  power  of  sending  rapidly  for  a  steamer  to  take  what 
they  have  caught,  or  to  bring  them  a  large  store  of  salt, 
they  would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  these  periodic 
strokes  of  luck.    As  matters  stand  now,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  these  stores  of  splendid  food  to  lie  in  stinking 
heaps  by  the  roadside,  to  be  ultimately  used  as  manure° 
But  the  expense  of  all  these  improvements  would  be  great, 
and  the  Western  Highlander  has  not  always  shown  himself 
worthy  of  such  sacrifices  of  money.    It  is  to  be  hoped, 
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therefore,  that  if  these  recommendations  are  carried  out.  it 
will  be  done  with  great  caution.  The  money  should  be 
tentatively  expended  in  the  most  favourable  cases  first,  and 
the  experience  so  gained  should  be  applied  to  modify  the 
schemes  as  they  expand ;  and,  above  all,  nothing  should  be 
done  which  might,  even  indirectly,  foster  the  spirit  of 
dependence  on  external  assistance. 

By  far  the  most  important  recommendations  in  the 
Eeport  are  those  which  refer  to  the  land  tenure.  And 
fortunately  here  two   members  of  the  Commission,  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  have 
recorded  then-  protests  against  the  proposals.    We  say  for- 
tunately ;  for  a  more  unpractical,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
revolutionary,  scheme  has  seldom  been  advanced  by  any 
politician  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  and  an  experience  of  the 
actual  working  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
To  all  the  mass  of  complaints  which  formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Commission  there  was  a 
common  basis— poverty ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
poverty  is  the  smallness  of  the  crofts  farmed  by  each  family. 
Every  remedy,  then,  to  the  present  discontent,  likely  to 
prove  of  any  permanent  value,  must  depend  upon  giving  to 
the  crofters  either  larger  pieces  of  land  or  some  other  means 
of  supporting  themselves  apart  from  the  land,  and  also  upon 
ensuring  that  the  population  of  each  district  does  not  in- 
crease beyond  the  power  of  that  district  to  support  it  in 
average  years.    We  have  space  only  for  a  rough  outline  of 
the  scheme  proposed  in  the  Eeport.     "Townships"  or 
"  communes  "  are  to  be  legally  established,  which  are  defined 
as  "farms,  or  parts  of  farms,  occupied  in  common  or  in 
_  division  by  several  tenants."    Each  of  these  townships 
is  to  consist  partly  of  arable  and  partly  of  grazing  land, 
and  is  to  be  governed  by  a  council  composed  of  the  heads  of 
families,  who  are  to  elect  a  constable  to  transact  their  business 
Here  we  have  to  start  with  the  elements  of  very  pretty 
quarrels.  But  the  height  of  absurdity  to  any  one  who  knows 
the  habits  of  the  Western  Highlanders  is  reached,  when  it  is 
gravely  proposed  that  this  constable  shall  "  co-operate  with 
"  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  parish  in  matters  regarding 
the  improvement  of  dwellings  and  public  health."  These 
townships  having  been  constituted,  they  are  to  have  the 
right  to  make  their  landlord  pay  half  the   expense  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  the  following  improvements— 
fences  or  walls  between  the  whole  of  each  township  and 
neighbouring  lands  or  townships,  and  between  the  arable 
and  grazing  land  of  each  township,  in  addition  to  this  such 
roads  and  bridges  as  may  be  required.    Nor  is  this  all  ■  if 
a  township  is  overcrowded,  it  is  to  have  a  right  to  an  increase 
of  land  at  a  valuation,  or  to  throw  off  a  new  township  on 
the  same  terms;  and  for  all  this  the  landlord  is  to  pay 
as  before.    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  expose  the  absurdity 
of  this  scheme^  as  it  will  clearly  lead  directly  to  most 
oi  the  eyUs  against  which  it  is  a  supposed  remedy.  The 
oldest  pig  m  a  farmyard   is  just  as  likely  to  co-operate 
satisfactorily  with  a  sanitary  officer  as  the  constable  of 
a  township;  the  internal  quarrels  will  be  endless,  but  all 
will  unite  against  the  landlord,  who  will  be  put  to  "reat 
expense  and  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  control 
of  his  estates  pass  out  of  his  hands.    But,  worst  of  all  it  is 
a  deliberate  encouragement  to  local  increase  of  population. 
Ine  two  dissentient  Commissioners  have  stated  their  objec- 
tions at  considerable  length  and  with  great  clearness,  and 
two  of  their  observations  should   suffice   to   settle  the 
question.    Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  points  out  that  all  the 
worst  evils  m  the  Highlands  are  found  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  side  by   side   with   common   pastures;  and  Mr 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  remarks  with  great  justice  that  the 
scheme  will  affect  the  landlords  injuriously  by  the  exact 
measure  of  their  having  acted  in  past  times  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people.    That  is  to  say,  that  where 
evictions  have  been  carried  out  already,  the  landlord  will 
not  suffer;  but  that  when,  in  the  past,  he  has  sacrificed  his 
own  interests  to  the  supposed  welfare  of  the  people  in  order 
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without  hardship,  while  at  the  same  time  all  subdivision 
has  been  absolutely  forbidden.  It  is  in  no  revolutionary 
legislation,  but  m  such  gentle  remedies  as  these,  prudently 
applied,  that  the  cure  for  what  evils  still  exist  must  be 
tound. 


INCOME-TAX  REFORM. 


The  Report  over  and  over  again  asserts  that  the  condition 
oi  the  crofter  in  the  present  is  an  improvement  on  what  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Why  is  this?  The  cause  is  not  far 
to  seek,  and  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  landlords  have 
on  the  whole  judiciously  improved  their  estates  year  by 
year  and  little  by  little.  Labour  has  been  employed  in 
buildings  and  roads  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  one  by  one 
cottages  have  been  improved,  crofts  fenced,  and,  above  all 
opportunities  have  been  tried  of  amalgamating  small  pieces 
of  land,  where  death  or  emigration  has  enabled  this  to  be  done 


R.  HUBBARD'S  periodical  motion  in  favour  of  an 
unequal  Income-tax  might  perhaps  have  excited  a 
stronger  interest  if  it  had  been  new,  or  if  it  had  been 
likely  to  succeed.    The  majority  of  members  had  heard  the 
same  arguments  from  the  same  speaker  year  by  year  since 
their  first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
although  some  of  them,  having  no  special  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  may  possibly  have  been  convinced,  they  have  found 
that  economists  and  practical  financiers  invariably  differ  from 
Mr.  Hubbard.    A  sufficient  number  of  members  rose  to 
support  the  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  partly 
out  of  deference  to  the  mover,  and  also  as  a  protest  against 
discourteous  attempts  to  prevent  discussion.    It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  on  the  following  day  the  benches  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  thinly  occupied,  inasmuch  as  Mr. Gladstone's 
intervention  in  the  debate  was  wholly  unexpected.  He 
had  perhaps  regretted  the  change  in  official  arrangements 
which  had  devolved  on  a  colleague  the  introduction  of  the 
Budget.    Mr.  Hubbard  had  given  him  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  a  fluent  disquisition  on  finance;  but,  in 
his  pleasure  at  returning  to  his  favourite  subject,  he  forgot 
the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  his  involuntary  benefactor 
Like  the  horse  in  Homer,  which  has  broken  his  headstall 
Mr.  Gladstone  exulted  over  the  field  of  finance,  indokin^ 
in  triumphant  ridicule  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  hackneyed"  r£ 
marks,  and  especially  of  his  scanty  audience.     He  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  even  to  exaggerate  the  anomalies 
oi  the  Income-tax,  that  he  might  taunt  his  adversaries  and 
the  general  community  with  their  error  in  refusing  the 
offer  of  repeal  which  he  made  as  a  bribe  to  the  constituencies 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  1874.    It  seems  that  for  some 
unexplained  reason  the  offer  can  never  be  renewed. 

In  his  many  eloquent  speeches  on  the  Income-tax  Mr 
Gladstone  has,  probably  of  set  purpose,  confined  his  defence 
ot  equal  and  uniform  duties  to  elaborate  statements  of  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  differential  assessment.    He  has 
no  difficulty  in  quoting  high  authority  for  a  system  which  he 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  show  to  be  demonstrably  just  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  when  he  was  youn<*  in 
office,  proposed  some  change  in  the  practice  to  Sir  Robert 
Reel,  who  summarily  dismissed   the  request  as  absurd 
Rrudent  statesmen  are  generally  disposed  to  reserve  some  of 
their  motives  and  reasons  when  they  have  given  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  their  conduct.    Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not 
have  been  daunted  by  detailed  impediments  if  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  incomes  ought  to  be  taxed  according  to  a 
graduated  scale  representing  their  respective  sources  or  the 
supposed  merits  of  their  owners  ;  but  he  had  no  disposition 
to  engage  in  academic  controversies  when  he  had  per- 
suaded Parliament  that  the  practical  objections  to  inequality 
were  numerous  and  grave.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who  often 
invents  far-fetched  reasons  for  foregone  conclusions,  has 
in  this  instance  followed  the  example  of  his  former  chief- 
He  lias  been  always  consistent  in  his  apology  for  the 
a  leged  grievances  of  which  Mr.  Hubbard  complains  Mr 
Gladstone's  great  Budget  speech  of  1853  was  addressed 
to  a  House  of  Commons  which  had  largely  shared  in  the 
popular  delusion  of  a  differential  Income-tax.    If  he  had 
fully  exposed  the  prevailing  fallacy,  he  would  have  con- 
vinced only  his  more  intelligent  listeners.    His  exposition 
of  practical  difficulties  was  more  generally  intelligible  •  and 
perhaps  it  was  more  readily  accepted  because  he  undertook 
that  the  tax  should  be  gradually  reduced  during  a  few  years 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  it  should  be  abolished  It 
lias  now  become  perpetual ;  but  an  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  has  made  the  burden  less  obnoxious.    It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  contributors  to  the  tax  once 
governed  the  country,  that  then  power  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  establishment  of  household  suffrage  in  boroughs 
and  that,  when  the  Franchise  Bill  is  passed,  only  a  small 
fractmn  of  the  constituency  will  pay  a  shilling  of  Income- 
Mr.  Hubbard's  annual  protests  are  survivals  from  a  time 
when  almost  all  those  who  were  assessed  to  the  Income- 
tax  believed  that  they  bore  more  than  their  due  share  of 
the  burden.    Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  with  a  feeling  of 
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amusement,  and  at  the  same  time  with  literal  accuracy,  a 
speech  in  which  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  every  class  of  contributors  was  overtaxed 
in  comparison  with  every  other.  The  loudest  in  complaint 
have  always  been  the  taxpayers  under  Schedule  D. 
Sometimes  they  dwelt  on  the  meritorious  nature  of  incomes 
earned  by  their  own  labour  and  risk ;  but  their  favourite 
argument  was  derived  from  the  precarious  or  temporary 
nature  of  their  receipts.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  the  habit 
of  combining  both  the  supposed  anomalies;  and  in  his 
late  speech  he  proposed  that  the  rate  of  payment  or 
schedule  should  be  roughly  estimated  by  a  reduction 
of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  percentage  on  realized  property. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  he  would  demand  a  further 
abatement  in  consideration  of  the  origin  of  professional 
or  trading  incomes.  The  proposal,  though  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  plausible,  bristles  with  injustice.  Those  who 
share  Mr.  Hubbard's  opinions  would  only  relieve  in- 
dividual traders,  while  they  would  impose  the  full  rate  of 
duty  on  shareholders  in  industrial  or  mercantile  companies ; 
yet  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  why  the  profits  of 
associated  capital  should  be  unfavourably  distinguished 
from  the  earnings  of  private  traders.  Professional  incomes 
may  not  involve  a  similar  complication,  but  their  partial 
exemption  would  operate  as  a  gratuitous  boon  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers,  It  is  true  that  the 
income  of  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  is  only  worth  a  few  years' 
purchase  calculated  according  to  his  age,  his  health,  and 
his  prospects.  An  equal  income  derived  from  the  Funds 
would  be  capitalized  at  a  far  lower  rate  of  interest, 
representing  three  or  four  times,  or  perhaps  in  some 
cases  ten  times,  the  value  of  the  professional  income ;  but 
projectors  forget  that  the  duration  of  the  tax  is  in  both 
cases  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  income.  A  law 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Bar  may  earn  vast  sums  only  for 
three  or  four  years;  but  when  he  retires  he  leaves  a 
successor  to  inherit  the  burden  as  well  as  the  revenue.  The 
collective  income  of  a  profession  generally  tends  to  increase, 
and  if  it  remains  stationary,  it  is  practically  equivalent  in 
duration  to  an  ownership  in  fee  simple.  In  other  words, 
Schedule  D  is  as  permanent  as  Schedule  A,  though  it  in- 
cludes a  larger  number  of  successive  taxpayers. 

The  only  injustice  which  has  been  inflicted  on  taxpayers 
under  Schedule  D  has  ai-isen  from  occasional  changes  in  the 
rate  of  duty.  It  was  hard  on  those  who  were  earning  pre- 
carious incomes  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Crimean  War 
to  pay  fif'teenpence  in  the  pound,  with  little  expectation  of 
profiting  by  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  some  years 
afterwards  to  a  third  of  the  amount.  If  the  rate  of 
taxation  had  been  unaltered,  all  inequalities  would  have 
corrected  themselves  in  the  course  of  two-and-forty  years 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  duty.  The  allowances  which 
are  made  to  owners  of  small  incomes  up  to  400^  a  year 
compensate  not  unfairly  for  the  larger  proportionate  contri- 
butions of  householders  with  narrow  means  to  indirect  taxa- 
tion. For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  no  reduction 
ought  to  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  short  or  uncertain 
term  of  enjoyment.  Even  if  such  an  adjustment  were 
theoretically  equitable,  it  would,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests, 
be  wholly  impracticable  to  graduate  the  tax  in  accordance 
with  innumerable  varieties  of  tenure.  Mr.  Hubbard  would 
tax  a  trade  which  may  be  really  hereditary  at  a  lower  rate 
than  landed  or  funded  property ;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  a 
bank,  a  brewery,  or  a  great  publishing  house  frequently 
descends  from  father  to  son  for  two  or  three  generations. 
It  is  only  when  such  a  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
limited  Company  that  Mr.  Hubbard  would  deprive  share- 
holders, who  may  perhaps  be  needy,  of  the  privilege  which 
he  demands  for  wealthy  capitalists. 

One  test  of  fair  taxation  is  the  relative  maintenance  of 
the  pecuniary  position  of  the  taxpayer  after  the  introduction 
of  a  new  impost.  Probably  no  other  part  of  the  fiscal 
system  complies  with  the  condition  so  nearly  as  the  Income- 
tax.  A  fundholder  with  an  annual  receipt  of  1,000/.  may 
be  considered  three  times  as  rich  as  his  neighbour  who 
derives  an  equal  income  from  a  profession  assumed  to  be 
worth  ten  years'  purchase.  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  both 
incomes  would  still  leave  the  proportion  of  three  to  one 
between  their  respective  possessions.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  financiers  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  The 
allowance  which  is  made  under  the  existing  law  for  premiums 
en  life  insurance  is  an  anomaly,  though  it  does  little  harm, 
except  in  supplying  a  precedent  for  dangerous  irregularity. 
With  all  its  faults,  the  Income-tax  is  probably  the  fairest 
impost  which  is  paid,  as  long  as  the  rate  is  not  suddenly 
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and  frequently  varied.  A  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  sub- 
stitute which  was  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1874  will  probably  never  be  gratified.  If  he  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiency  which  would  have  occurred  by  an 
increase  of  the  Succession  Duties,  the  owners  of  property 
would  have  felt  little  gratitude  for  his  benevolent  remission 
of  a  more  obnoxious  tax.  The  uncertainty  of  life  intro- 
duces into  duties  on  succession  a  gambling  element ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three  deaths  at 
short  intervals  might  reduce  a  family  to  ruin.  Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  now  to  have  returned  to  a  more  orthodox 
doctrine. 


THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

IT  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  smallness  of  the  Govern- 
ment majorities  on  Monday  night  should  have 
frightened  and  disgusted  the  thorough-going  supporters  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Had  any  Leprechaun  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Parnell  that  here  was  a  fine  opportunity  of  shuffling 
the  cards,  the  greatest,  wisest,  strongest  Government  of 
modern  times  (as  it  is  known  to  be  on  the  infallible  autho- 
rity of  its  own  members)  would  have  found  itself  in  a 
position  from  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  eel-like  faculty 
of  evasion  could  hardly  have  devised  an  escape.  So  soon, 
too,  after  Mr.  Fawcett's  glowing  prophecies  of  majorities 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  the  thing  was  specially  annoy- 
ing. But  it  may  be  asked  in  all  good  faith  and  good 
temper  whether  the  apologists  of  these  awkward  acci- 
dents have  not  somewhat  abused  the  principle  of  the 
saying  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"?  They  say  that 
the  smallness  of  the  majorities  was  due  to  the  traitorous 
conduct  of  the  Conservative  whips  in  forcing  a  divi- 
sion ;  but  they  say  also  that  the  Government  determi- 
nation to  prevent  their  followers  from  taking  part  in  the 
debate  was  notorious  and  avowed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  these  two  things  can  by  any  possibility  agree  together. 
If  Ministers  refused  to  take  part,  and  to  allow  their  followers 
to  take  part,  in  the  debate,  they  must  have  wished  to  hasten 
the  division,  and  in  that  case  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  been  unfairly  treated  or  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  division  being  hastened.  They  cannot  possibly  claim 
credit  for  their  noble  conduct  in  deprecating  delay,  and 
credit  for  being  caught  napping  by  being  taken  at  their 
word.  They  must  declare  to  win  with  one  horse  or  the  other, 
and  they  clearly  cannot  change  colours  or  saddles  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Chaplin  in. 
making  a  formal  attack  on  the  inclusion  of  Ireland,  and 
declining  to  put  the  question  to  the  test  of  a  division.  That 
the  majority  would,  as  is  confidently  (and  safely)  asserted, 
have  exceeded  that  for  the  second  reading  is  pretty  certainly 
a  mistaken  assertion.  But  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
large.  Under  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  present  Liberal 
party  rarely  fails  to  answer,  though  it  is  only  under  the 
crack  of  the  whip.  But  this  might  have  been  a  reason  for 
not  interposing  a  formal  trial  of  strength  between  the 
regular  combats  on  second  reading  and  in  Committee ;  it 
could  have  been  none  for  proposing  such  a  trial  of  strength 
and  then  evading  it.  The  proceeding  is  one  of  those 
numerous  tactical  blunders  which  have  distinguished  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Conservative  Opposition  to  a  degreo 
not  recently  paralleled  in  Parliamentary  history.  The 
matter  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it  resulted  in  the 
handling  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  subject — ■ 
the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  Bill — after  the  desultory, 
incomplete,  and  unreal  fashion  which  is  inevitable  when 
the  author  of  a  motion  admits  that  it  is  only  a  motion 
pour  rire.  Battles,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  never  so 
much  won  as  they  are  lost ;  it  is  to  be  rather  hoped  than 
expected  that  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  will  be  contented 
with  the  proof  they  have  already  given  of  this  sententious, 
but  true,  saying. 

Nevertheless,  the  incidents  both  of  Monday  and  Thursday 
prove,  though  in  different  ways,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
old  device  of  locking  the  voters  up  in  the  coach-house 
that  the  imposing  majorities  which  x-ejoice  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  soul  can  be  got  together.  The  alleged  desire 
to  shorten  debate  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  find 
defenders  of  their  measure  who  have  anything  to  say. 
But  it  happens,  by  one  of  the  fortunate  coincidences  of 
politics,  to  cover  such  inability  if  it  exists.  The  self- 
denying  ordinance  which  the  majority  (who  could  not  put 
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themselves  to  the  further  self-denial  of  coming  down  to 
vote)  passed,  it  is  said,  on  Monday  night  does  not  seem  to 
have  deprived  the  House  of  any  remarkable  displays  of 
argument  or  eloquence,  to  judge  from  the  speeches  actually 
pronounced.    Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  took  the  opportunity 
of  descanting  on  the  precious  qualities  of  the  Tory  party 
before  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  left  it.  In  the  abstract,  the  spec- 
tacle  of  Mr.  Gladstone  asking  "  Where  is  that  party 
"  now  1  "  and  deciding  that  it  is  nowhere,  or  in  a  very 
bad  place,  is  interesting.    The  political  student  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  Mr.  Bright's  account  of  the  Liberal  party  some  forty 
years  ago  or  thereabouts,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  account 
of  the  Tory  party  of  the  same  time,  be  taken  without 
any  grains  of  salt,  the  general  political  character  of  our 
fathers  must,  on  the  whole,  have  exceeded  in  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence  that  of  the  politicians  of  any  age 
recorded  in  history.    Unfortunately,  our  fathers  themselves 
did  not  think  so.     The  purity  and  high-mindedness  of 
the  Tory  party  of  Wellington  and  Peel  was  far  from 
being  such  an  article  of  faith  with  the  Liberal  of  the  day 
as  it  is  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  stern  and  unbend- 
ing Tories  of  the  same  time  were  by  no  means  filled  with 
that  burning  admiration  for  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends 
which  Mr.  Bright  now  frequently  expresses.    This  is  un- 
fortunate, but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.  It  may  be  doubted, 
moreover,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  affidavit  that  all  parties 
to  which  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has  ever  belonged  have  been  pure 
and  high-minded  parties,  advances  the  logical  argument  for 
the  Franchise  Bill  very  far  or  in  a  very  irresistible  manner. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  a 
tacit  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Radical  party  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said  for  themselves  except  that  they  have 
a  great  majority.    There   is  more  legitimate  ground  for 
objection  in  the  attempt  made  in  some  quarters  to  convict 
of  obstructive  tautology  any  fresh  attempt  to  include  re- 
distribution, if  not   also  any   fresh  attempt  to  exclude 
Ireland.    The  childlike  plea  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the 
Government  has  brought  in  a  very  simple  Bill,  and  that  it 
is  a  shame  to  debate  it  as  if  it  were  a  complex  one,  is  not 
likely  to  deceive  any  one  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
be  deceived.    The  simplicity  of  the  Bill  is  notoriously  a 
malicious  simplicity — a  simplicity  designed  to  evade  and  to 
limit  discussion.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  Parliament  to  discuss  without  limit  other  than 
that  imposed  by  positive  rule.    The  Attorney-General,  in 
getting  Sir  R.  Cross's  motion  as  to  registration  silenced, 
struck  an   awkward  stroke  at   his  own  side.    For  the 
decision  showed  how  large  is  the  range  of  subjects  intro- 
ducible  and  there  arguable. 

In  fact,  however,  and  the  fact  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the 
cavils  made  at  the  full  discussion  of  this  momentous  measure 
merely  illustrate  the  reckless  intolerance  of  opposition  which 
is  more  and  more  characterizing  the  Radical  party.  It  is 
practically  asserted  that  a  majority  on  the  second  reading 
ought  to  decide  the  whole  matter,  and,  as  was  seen  before 
the  second  reading  was  voted,  it  is  further  asserted  that 
any  proceeding  other  than  a  direct  negative  to  the  second 
reading  moved  and  debated  with  the  utmost  speed  is 
obstruction  and  factious  delay.  It  is  not  easy  to  meet 
with  argument  a  party  which  has  avowedly  dispensed  with 
argument ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in  showing 
the  absurdity  of  the  attempts  to  limit  discussion  of  such  a 
measure  as  that  now  before  Parliament.  As  for  its  simplicity, 
it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  repeal  the  whole  Statute  Book 
in  a  Bill  of  one  clause,  and  every  institution  of  the  realm  that 
does  not  depend  upon  statute  might  with  a  little  ingenuity 
in  draughtsmanship  be  abolished  by  another  Bill  of  a  single 
clause  or  by  a  second  clause  in  the  same.  The  measure 
now  before  the  House,  simple  as  it  stands,  is  in  effect  a 
larger  measure,  and  one  involving  more  complicated  issues 
than  any  that  has  been  before  Parliament  within  livino- 
memory.  The  effects  for  good  or  for  evil  which  it  must 
produce  are  vaster,  the  indirect  consequences  in  the  way  of 
opportunity  given  to  party  manoeuvring  which  it  involves  are 
more  numerous  and  intricate  than  those  of  many  a  Bill 
whose  clauses  and  sections  and  subsections  have  been  num- 
bered by  scores  and  hundreds.  The  pretended  duty  of  dealing 
with  it  as  merely  a  little  Bill  of  half  a  dozen  simple  pro&- 
yisions  may  pair  off  with  the  pretended  right  of  "  tacking" 
itself— a  right  very  similar  in  nature  to  others  actuafly 
claimed  by  modern  Radicalism.  In  such  a  case  craft  must 
be  met  by  craft,  and  the  trick  of  dissembling  complex  issues 
in  a  simple  Bill  by  the  expedient  of  disentangling  those 
issues,  and  considering  them  separately,  in  the  form  of 


amendments.  Nor,  if  Ministerial  partisans  were  wise, 
would  they  make  such  a  pother  over  the  matter.  For  this 
desperate  impatience  can  only  suggest  what  has  been  already 
hinted  at — a  profound  sense  of  insecurity  as  to  the  temper 
of  Parliament  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  majority 
together. 


GHOSTS  AGAIN. 

AS  the  Nineteenth  Century  does  not  publish  an  illus- 
trated Christmas  number,  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Myers 
present  their  tale  of  "  Apparitions"  in  the  flowery  month  of 
May.  The  name  "  Apparitions,"  which  the  champions  of 
Psychical  Research  have  given  to  their  article,  is  a  little 
misleading,  as  appearances  often  are.  But  seemingly  an 
editor  who  invented  "  Brain  Waves,"  and  who  says  he  does 
not  think  the  term  a  metaphor  (still  less  a  mixed  metaphor), 
will  allow  the  article  to  be  the  first  of  a  series.  Beginning, 
as  in  the  present  number,  with  mere  anecdotes  about 
psychical  discomfort,  the  authors  will  finally  lead  up,  we 
trust,  to  a  genuine  apparition,  very  old  and  curious.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  reasoning  in  this  paper, 
reasoning  and  argument  which  we  fear  the  public  will  skip, 
especially  as  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  a  period  some- 
what frivolous  and  flippant. 

The  advocates  of  the  old-fashioned  ghost  maintain  that  a 
question  which  has  been  agitated  since  the  days  of  cave- 
men may  now  be  settled  at  last  by  statistics.  They  appeal, 
like  Mr.  Galton,  to  the  public  for  statistics,  and  their  appeal 
may  be  listened  to  in  an  age  when  "  vice  is  expected  to  be 
"  decent,  art  to  be  moral,  and  science  to  be  popular."  Ghost 
stories,  indeed,  were  popular  before  they  were  scientific. 
"  The  public  are  for  the  first  time  being  made  partakers 
"  in  scientific  work,"  cry  our  authors,  just  as  it  might 
have  been  observed,  "The  public  are  for  the  first  time 
"  being  made  partakers  in  artistic  criticism,"  on  a  recent 
occasion.  Unluckily,  just  as  experts  in  art  would  have  none 
of  the  public  verdict  on  sculpture,  so  experts  in  science  as 
a  rule  deny  the  name  of  "scientific"  to  the  methods  of 
Psychical  Research.  This  may  be  mere  professional  jealousy 
and  prejudice;  still,  perhaps  the  scientific  world  knows  as 
well  as  other  people  what  deserves  the  name  of  "  scientific," 
and  what  not.  But  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  if  shots 
at  the  meaning  of  Amalekite  cylinders  are  a  branch  of 
"  science,"  so  is  the  collection  of  ghost  stories. 

A  serious  philosopher  (in  whose  works  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  the  statement)  is  said  to  remark  that 
"  The  number  of  well-attested  coincidences  between  the  appa- 
"  rition  of  a  person  and  his  death  does  not  exceed  the 
"  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance  allow."  If  there  are  as  many 
as  three  well-attested  instances  of  a  moribund  person  being 
in  several  places  at  once,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  coin- 
cidence does  exceed  the  limits  that  the  laws  of  chance  allow. 
The  coincidence  is  the  miracle,  you  cannot  explain  the 
miracle  by  the  coincidence.  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney 
have  attempted  to  collect  instances  of  both  sorts.  They 
want  people  to  tell  them  tales  of  strange  experiences,  but 
they  also  wish  to  find  out  what  proportions  of  people  are 
without  strange  experiences  (subjective  chiefly)  altogether. 
If  the  whole  of  humanity  could  be  polled,  an  average,  and  a 
conclusion,  might  be  got  by  this  process.  Say  that  thirty 
billions  of  people  never  saw  or  felt  anything  out  of  the 
way,  that  thirty  thousand  people  had  seen  absent  friends  at 
the  moment  of  their  death,  and  that  nine  or  ten  millions  of 
men  and  women  had  enjoyed  presentiments  which  came  to 
nothing,  and  had  beheld  absent  people  without  rhyme  or 
reason  or  coincidence.  Then  you  might  say,  as  ten  millions 
are  to  thirty  thousand,  such  are  the  odds  that  an  apparition 
of  a  moribund  person  is  only  a  coincidence  and  a  fluke. 
Mr.  Proctor  has  published  a  good  many  cases  of  these  ex- 
traordinary coincidences  that  seem  almost  incredible,  but 
had  nothing  extra-natural  or  psychical  about  them.  The 
statistical  method  would  give  the  odds  in  favour  of,  or 
against,  any  coincidence  being  what  the  laws  of  chance 
allow. 

Unfortunately,  no  body  of  instances  can  be  collected 
large  enough  to  found  a  conclusion  upon— that,  at  least,  is 
how  the  matter  strikes  us.  You  need  not  a  few  hundred 
cases,  or  even  a  few  thousand,  but  millions.  The  specimens 
secured  by  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research  will  be  too 
poor  to  argue  upon.    Let  us  give  an  example. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Myers  publishes  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany.  It  appears  that 
the  Prince  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  ghost  stories  and 
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strange  experiences  of  a  supposed  extra-natural  character. 
Mr.  Myers  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  an  anecdote  which  has 
already,  we  believe,  blossomed  in  the  London  letters  of 
some  correspondents  of  country  newspapers.  Two  days 
before  his  death  ("  writes  a  friend  from  Cannes  ")  the  Duke 
"  would  talk  about  death."  The  lady  to  whom  he  spoke 
on  this  topic  asked  him  why  he  chose  it,  and  he  informed 
another  lady  that  "  for  two  nights  now  the  Princess  Alice 
"  has  appeared  to  me  in  my  dreams,  and  says  she  is  quite 
"  haPPy;  and  wants  me  to  come  and  join  her." 

This  anecdote  might,  to  some  minds,  suggest  the  opinion 
that  an  extra-natural  warning  was  permitted  to  the  Prince. 
But,  in  an  earlier  page,  Mr.  Myers  has  told  another  story, 
in  which  he  avers  that  Prince  Leopold  was  not  without  ex- 
perience of  hallucinations  even  when  awake.  "  It  was  at 
"  Cannes,  when  suddenly  the  beach  at  Cannes  became  the 
"  beach  at  Osborne,  and  every  well-known  detail  was  re- 
"  produced  with  exactness."  A  man  who  had  one  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  when  wide  awake  might  probably  dream 
often  enough  of  the  dead  with  considerable  vividness,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  regard  the  tale  of  the  warning 
dream  (if  authentic,  and  the  evidence  is  very  second-hand) 
as  a  case  of  coincidence. 

We  might  go  through  the  tales  in  Messrs.  Gurney  and 
Myers's  article,  and  give  an  authentic  '•'  presentiment,"  or 
"  warning,"  or  sensation  of  discomfort,  where  nothing  fol- 
lowed, for  every  example  of  theirs  which  was  rendered  in- 
teresting by  a  coincidence.    The  best  tale  is  told  by  the 
Head-Master  of  Clifton,  Mr.  Wilson.    When  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  expire, 
and  "  thought  he'd  better  name  it,"  like  the  Brethren  in 
Princess  Ida.    He  did  name  it  to  a  friend.    "  He  pulled 
"out  a  whisky  bottle  and  a  backgammon-board;  but  I 
"  could  not  face  it."    Which  1    Could  not  Mr.  Wilson 
face  the  backgammon-board,  or  was  he  daunted  by  the 
whisky  1    The  coincident  death  of  a  twin  brother  may 
by  some  minds  be  regarded  as  tbe  cause  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
discomfort.      Similar  incidents  are  well  known   to  the 
stage,  and  all  have  heard  of  the  two  Blancs  and  the 
Corsican  Brothers.    Of  course  some  sympathy  of  unusual 
force  may  exist  between  twins.     In  the  meantime,  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  man  of  letters 
who  experienced  sensations  exactly  like  those  described 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  whose  very  face  assumed  the  air 
of  a  dead  man's  ;    but — nothing  came  of  it.     Then  we 
bave  a  Scotchman's  account  of  how  he  felt  a  mysterious 
call  to  go  home ;  and,  on  arriving  there,  found  that  his  wife 
had  suffered  from  an  accident.    Against  this  we  set  the 
instance  of  a  lady  who,  after  her  daughters  had  started  on 
a  water-party,  felt  an  intimate  and  irrepressible  certainty 
that  they  would  be  drowned.    Something  called  her  to  hurry 
off  to  Paddington  and  stop  them  before  they  could  take  the 
train  to  Henley.    She  did  not ;  and  the  young  ladies  en- 
joyed themselves  very  much.    Indeed  we  have  an  apparition 
of  a  son— a  clergyman  distinguished  no  less  in  golf  and 
cricket  than  in  learning — who  appeared  to  his  mother  when 
his  body  was  at  a  distance.    The  anxious  lady  wrote  off  at 
once  to  her  child,  who  assured  her  that  nothing  particular 
of  any  description  had  occurred  to  him  when  his  wraith 
went  wandering.    Now,  if  his  clerical  throat  had  been  cut 
"at  that  very  moment,"  what  a  delightful,  creepy  coin- 
cidence, what  an  excellent  apparition  at  the  point  of  death, 
would  have  been  afforded  !     But,  as  nothing  coincided 
anywhere,   the    tale    rather    injures    the  coincidences. 
There   is   not   so   much  in   a   coincidence.      We  have 
backed  Zero  at  one  table,  merely  because  it  had  that 
instant   come   up    at    another.      The    speculation  was 
successful,  though  the  odds  were  thirty-six  to  one  against 
it ;  but  surely  no  psychical  influence  was  at  work  on  the 
wheel  of  fortune's  roulette.    That  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn 
should  waken  and  feel  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
lip  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  really  the  sufferer  appears  curious.     But  is  it  more 
curious  than  that  one  sister  should  dream  she  was  pursued 
by  a  black  monster,  and  at  breakfast-time  should  discover 
that  another  sister  had  in  a  dream  seen  her  thus  pursued  ? 
In  the  innumerable  multitude  of  dreams  some  must  occa- 
sionally take  a  track  where  facts  or  other  visions  are  en- 
countered.   Even  the  story  of  Mr.  Browning's  sleeve-links, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  murdered  man,  and  which 
made  an  Italian  clairvoyant  say  "  something  here  cries  out 
•  murder,"  may  be  explained  in  more  than  ono  way  as 
obvious  and  natural   as  any  psychical  and  extra-natural 
hypothesis.    Indeed,  to  entertain  such  a  hypothesis  is  to 
tall  back  on  the  pseudo-scientific  explanation  of  matiere 


meurtriere  destroyed  by  Malebranche  in  the  case  of  the 
Divining  Rod.  "  We  are  obviously  as  yet  only  on  the 
"  threshold  of  Apparitions,"  say  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney, 
and  we  do  not  expect,  in  this  life,  to  be  more  than  dwellers 
on  the  threshold,  or  to  see  through  the  wall  "  that  severs 
"  ghosts  from  shadow-casting  men."  After  all,  our  imme- 
diate interests  are  in  life.  Psychical  Research  will  never  be 
an  antidote  to  Communism  and  Atheism.  Belief  needs  faith, 
and  cannot,  any  more  than  science,  be  based  on  ghost 
stories. 


THE  BUDGET. 


THE  three  provisions  of  the  Budget  are,  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  respective  importance,  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  four-wheel  cabs,  degradation  of  half-sovereigns  to 
the  rank  of  tokens,  and  conversion  of  Three  per  Cent. 
Stocks.  Mr.  Ciiilders  gives  notice  that  a  much  graver  fiscal 
change  is  looming  in  the  not  distant  future.  He  has  bor- 
rowed from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  can  seldom  be  charged 
with  bad  taste  in  the  use  of  language,  the  wantonly  offensive 
title  of  Death  Duties  for  the  taxes  which  are  properly  called 
the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  The  representatives 
of  the  landed  interest  have  been  often  warned  of  their  im- 
prudence in  meddling  with  the  present  adjustment  of  taxa- 
tion. They  have,  it  is  true,  obtained  one  of  two  instalments 
of  a  subvention  in  aid  of  local  rates ;  and  a  further  change 
in  the  same  direction  may  possibly  be  made  under  the 
proposed  County  Government  Bill ;  but  Mr.  Childers 
plainly  tells  landowners  that  the  Succession  Duties  are  to 
be  increased ;  and,  if  his  words  are  correctly  reported,  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  that  real  property  will  be 
taxed  more  highly  than  personalty.  The  announcement  had 
in  former  years  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but 
Liberal  financiers  have  apparently  doubted  the  readiness  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  to  add  largely  to  the 
burdens  on  land.  The  opportunity  for  readjustment  for 
which  Mr.  Childers  ostensibly  waits  will  probably  not 
occur  till  landlords  and  farmers  are  alike  disarmed  and 
disfranchised  by  the  impending  changes  in  the  representative 
system.  Some  theorists  hold  that  Succession  Duties  on  real 
or  personal  property  are  more  legitimate  than  other  taxes, 
because  transmission  by  inheritance  or  will  may  be  regarded 
as  a  creation  of  positive  law.  It  is  much  more  certain  that 
the  incidence  of  such  duties  is  in  a  high  degree  vexatious; 
and  that  they  are  especially  burdensome  when  they  fall 
upon  the  successor  to  land,  who  may  be  often  compelled  to 
procure  the  money  by  sale  or  mortgage.  There  seems  to  be 
no  sound  objection  to  a  corresponding  tax  on  property  held 
in  mortmain  or  in  trust  for  public  purposes.  Corporations, 
though  immortal,  might,  for  purposes  of  fiscal  symmetry,  be 
supposed  to  die  once  in  every  thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  remission  of  a  fraction  of  the  Carriage  Duty  is  hardly 
worth  discussing,  though  experience  shows  that  the  benefit 
will  accrue  to  the  trade  and  not  to  the  consumer.  Since 
Mr.  Lowe  repealed  the  exorbitant  duty  on  horses  and 
carriages  let  1'or  hire,  the  number  and  the  quality  of  flies, 
especially  at  roadside  railway  stations,  have  not  been  per- 
ceptibly improved.  The  present  reduction  is  too  small  to 
produce  any  change  in  the  amount  of  accommodation  or  in 
prices.  The  proposed  debasement  of  a  portion  of  the  currency 
has  produced  so  much  adverse  criticism  that  it  may  possibly 
be  withdrawn.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wanted 
three-quarters  of  a  million  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
coinage  to  its  full  weight,  and  he  was  naturally  unwilling 
to  impose  a  new  tax.  The  simplest  plan,  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  make  a  small  capital  outlay,  is  to  borrow  the 
money  and  pay  it  off  in  a  limited  time.  Mr.  Childers  pre- 
fers the  alternative  of  substituting  coins  with  an  alloy  of 
one-tenth  for  that  part  of  the  gold  currency  which  is  seldom 
sent  out  of  the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  the  plan,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  as  an  expenditure 
of  the  public  capital,  though  it  will  cost  nothing  except 
as  far  as  it  diminishes  an  existing  reserve.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  policy  of  debasement  should  not 
be  extended  or  repeated.  Tokens  which  are  up  to  five 
pounds  a  legal  tender  would  still  be  current  at  then- nominal 
value  if  they  were  intrinsically  worth  only  eight  or  seven 
shillings.  Few  persons,  except  bankers  and  money-changers, 
could  state  offhand  the  real  value  of  a  sixpence  or  a  half- 
crown  ;  but  all  are  willing  to  take  a  shilling  in  payment, 
because  they  know  that  it  will  always  procure  a  shilling's 
worth  of  commodities.  The  apprehension  that  sovereigns 
might  be  discredited  abroad  by  the  proposed  change  in  the 
value  of  half-sovereigns  can,  perhaps,  only  be  tested  by 
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experience.  _  Mr.  Childers's  proposal  involves  the  satisfac- 
tory admission  that  the  loss  on  light  gold  ought  to  be  borne 
by  the  btate,  and  not  by  private  holders  or  bankers. 
It  would  assuredly  be  much  better  to  alloy  half-sovereigns 
than  to  compel  shopkeepers  and  their  customers  to  return 
to  the  primeval  method  of  dealing  with  coins  as  accord- 
ing to  their  actual  weight  as  bullion.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  has  written  a  clever  and  spirited  letter  in  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Childers's  proposal;  but  he  entirely 
foils  to  understand  the  question.  It  is  true  that  the 
.Bank  of  England,  if  it  receives  half  a  million  in  ten- 
shillmg  tokens  and  pays  out  the  same  nominal  amount  in 

!ure%?'  Tm  h^  l0St  ten  Per  cent-  of  the  amount  in 
gold  The  dram  of  bullion  would  be  ten  times  as  great  if 
the  Bank  exchanged  gold  for  its  own  notes.  If  the  ten- 
shillmg  pieces  maintain,  as  tokens,  their  nominal  value  the 
supposed  transaction  will  involve  no  loss  of  value  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  ten-shilling  pieces  will  be  as 
secure  as  half-crowns  against  actual  depreciation. 

The  conversion  of  a  large  part  of  the  debt  into  a  stock 

vea?sDL^0oTr  °f  int6reSt  bad  b6en  foreseen  since  last 
years  issue  of  a  large  amount  of  Terminable  Annuities  in 
the  pLace  of  Consols.  The  expectation  that  a  reduction  n 
the  amount  of  Three  per  Cent,  stock  would  raise  its  price 

It  LTn  \has  \een  fully  Justified  hy the  In 

and  tlie  ™  StTatl°n  °f  trad6'  the  cheaPness  of  money, 
Irlll  T  PT tlVe,  SCam^  of  &st-class  securities  would 

P  emium  0^1°."^  C°nS°1S  t0  ^  Th^  are  »™  *  * 
piemium  of  about  two  per  cent.;  but  the  price  is  still  not 

high  enough  to  secure  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
against  risk  if  he  were  to  give  the  necessary  year's  notice  0? 
SS™;  Accordingly,  he  no^  offers ■  xtS  rn 
±  wo  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  stock,  or  xo2l.  in  Two  and  Three- 
quarter  per  Cent,  stock,  for  each  ,«*  of  Three  per  Cent 
Consols.  As  an  inducement  to  accept  the  terms?  the  new 
socks  are  guaranteed  against  reduction  of  intere  tor  com 
pu  sory  redemption  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Fund- 
holders  who  prefer  the  retention  of  their  present  rights  Le 
evLThe  C  f  COmPulsory  P^'nt  at  paTwh™ 

operation     NoTn  *  ^  to  undei'fcake  the 

oC  nnblif        ^r  WJA  beforeh^d  the  decision  of 

othei   public  creditors,  though  it  will  largely  affect  the 

2ft  °f  V°1UQtary  conversion.     If  ?h/  owners  of 

accept  Air.  Childers's  offer,  the  remaining  half  of  the  stock 
uou  Id  be  so  considerably  appreciated  tfaathe  migh  perW 
be  able  at  once  to  give  notice  of  compulsory  Tedem, tiorf 
Some  competent  critics  doubt  the  expedfency  o^  the  cZ  fon 
of  an  intermediate  stock  at  2f ;  but  probabfy  Mr  Childers 
Sp^UdV1Sm  W  r—  L  trying^ 

effSed'tvilff000^^  T**  Char-e  of  tbe  ^bt,  if  it  is 
S^^^Sl    "l^  juffication  for  modern 

T  /  «  F  7  5  I  Wh°le  or  a  IarSe  Part  of  the  principal 
-l-t  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  tW  -*%J  T  PlulclPai- 

will  incrensp  th*  JL  •  T  he  ProP°sed  operation 

vym  increase  the  nominal  amount  of  the  dfht  Q^™1 

rs  s«  ~ 

per  cent.    Fifty  years  ,  Jo  t  °f   hr6e  ancl  a 

pedient  to  1^1  tX'SyTZ  *Vl  T 

people  was  generally  acceptec i  t t  a  «  !  P0cket«of  the 
Ministers  had  ample  emXvment  fn ,  ^  FmanCe 
the  abolition  of  taxes  Sw!  SUrpIus  revenue  in 

industry.  It  J^^^S^*  af 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  ?  liberate 

pay  off  portions  oftK&^fct  i£ffS  t0 
comparatively  unobjectionable  -but    o«  T  ^ 

a  ready  been  said,  the  best  economical  argument  5  favour 
rntSerit0peratl0nS  *  ***        faciIitate  ^  reduction  5  Se 
It  may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  economical  ex-  j 


penments  may  not,  as  m  1853,  be  interrupted  by  the  bur- 
densome consequences  of  a  rash  and  tim  d  foreign  policy 
The  existing  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  stock  was  the&n  cheated 

Stocks011  iTwasM  S°Uth  ^  and  °f  SOme  others 
a  mtket  fo Zlt"  ™°Wed  °^ect  to  ^tablish 

that  it  t  S  I  f  ,°Wer  rate  °f  interest'  in  tte  hope 
that  it  might  tend  to  accelerate  a  general  reduction  of  the 
annual  charge.  About  ten  years  before  Mr  f^urLl 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^U^LtTl™'- 
pulsory  conversion  of  the  great  mass  of  Three  and  a  Half  per- 
cent, funds  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  repeat  the 
operation;  but  probably  the  measure  of  1853  might  have 
gradually  effected  its  object,  if  the  Russian  vvar  had  noS 
hortly  afterwards  begun.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  was 
then  not  m  the  front  rank  of  the  Ministry,  contributed  to 
the  disastrous  policy  of  his  colleagues  the  absurd  device  of 

to  St^  7  ,  J  !  eX^nle  n0t  °n]y  0f  send^gthe  Guards 
to  Malta,  but  of  bringing  them  home.    A  series  of  invita- 

NicHor°rCr0af meQt  WaS,  readi1^  accePted  h7  ae  Emperor 
Nicholas;  and  one  result  was  that  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  was  postponed  for  thirty  years  Mr 
Childers  shares  at  least  nominally,  the  responsibility  of 
summoning  the  Conference  on  the  "affairs  of  Egypt  which 
seems  to  almost  all  politicians  outside  the  CabineYpregnant 
with  danger,  if  not  with  war.  The  success  of  the  proposals 
embodied  m  the  Budget  is  contingent  on  good  fortune 
which,  however  welcome,  will  be  undeserved.  ' 


FOREIGN  OPINION  ON  EGYPT. 


TT  is  as  easy  for  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  thi« 
-1  great  Empire  to  make  too  little,  as  it  is  to  make  too 
much  of  foreign  judgments  respecting  it.  Yet  toTgnore  iS 
altogether  is  infatuation.  Men  en  -a  <%d  in  the 
flicts  of  political  life  have  ^X^^l^ 
facts  of  the  situation  which  a  mere  spectator  cannot  h^ve 
Nevertheless,  in  many  cases  the  spectator's  judgment  is 

no°t  Vo'wi  r;! hy-  ?e  actoi;s  in  great  p*/eSlffi 

not  do  what  they  will,  view  them  impartially.  They  are- 
n  this  country  at  least-tied  by  Parliamentary 

&d7anTofThlC'  men-;rg  6n^ed  in  P«bHc  hfo  Zd 
it  haul  and  often  impossible,  to  break ;  and  by  the  bonds 
which  their  past  words  and  actions  put  upon  them  An 
intelligent  observer  of  public  affairs  who  lJTnev« ^atln 
Parliament  wil    for  this  reason  often  give  a  mXounder 

portant  affairs,  a  wise  man,  bdSS^  SjJ 
to  any  line  of  action,  will  take  pains  to  gather  not  ™/* 
the  views  both  of  his  friends  and  of  hi"  opponents  bit 
also  and  particularly  of  those  who  are  preCablv  im 
partial     He  will  not  seek  the  opinion  of  ot EeS  he 
has  not  an  opmion  or  purpose  of  his  own,  but  simX  be 
cause  no  one  can  act  effectively  who  ignores  the  Sion 
and  consequent  action  or  inaction,  of  others.    Those  who 
are  m  favour  of  a  policy  directed  to  national  and  imperial 
not  to  cosmopolitan  or  humanitarian,  ends  will  be  on  S 
grounds  not  inclined  to  let  the  movements  of  opiS 
escape  their  notice.    It  is  not  that  an  English  Government 
shou W  follow  the  advice  of  foreign  Governmenls  or  t  e 
tendencies  of  public  opinion  in  any  country  abroad  On 
the  contrary,  our  policy  should  be  simply  national  and  im 
penal ;  but  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  strength  of 
foreign  feeling  is  a  factor  in  the  estimate  of  how  and  why 
the  policy  which  we  have  at  heart  is  feasible  7 
Now  the  present  Government  has  contrived  to  trent 
foreign  opinion  with  ideal  stupidity.    On  the  one  h, n  J 
has  attached  a  morbid  importance  to  it     and  on  the 
other,  has  not  looked  it  in  the  face  to  «*>  ' 
tteM  was  anything  in  it  tot  ^l^s  7n  tte 

most  people  who  do  not  know  their  own  mnS's  tW  h 
earned  nothing  but  the  contempt  «f  7\       *    '  ,    7  have 

nowhelplessly°look  for  gSScf  The  „° 7  4 ?■ 
the  course  of  Mr  nV.  guiaance-    u™  one  thing  which  in 

appeal  both  to  the  action  VEElw?  ^  ^ 
the  whole  tone  of  the  foreign  Zl  L  Z        U  *° 

eu  PieSb  tor  the  accuracy  of  this 
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assertion — was  the  first  intervention  in  Egypt.  It  is  true 
that  wiser  counsels  might  and  ought  to  have  made  it  un- 
necessary. But  when  the  emergency  came,  the  Ministry 
for  once  acted  with  vigour  and  intelligence.  And  at  that 
particular  moment  their  vigour  and  intelligence  stood  out 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  vacillating  and  unintel- 
ligible policy  of  the  other  Powers  most  nearly  interested 
in  the  Egyptian  question.  Public  opinion  in  France  was 
unwilling  that  that  country  should  co-operate  with  Eng- 
land in  Egypt  for  fear  of  the  wider  complications  which 
French  action  might  involve.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  was 
in  favour  of  co-operation  with  England.  Italy  was  also 
materially  ready  for  co-operation,  for  at  the  moment  of  our 
intervention  the  annual  manoeuvres  of  the  Italian  army 
had  placed  a  more  than  sufficient  body  of  troops  on  a  war 
footing.  But  the  Italian  Cabinet,  with  the  infirmity  of 
policy  which  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  has  long 
encouraged,  ignored  both  the  plain  interests  of  Italy  and 
the  plain  feeling  of  the  country.  The  opportunity  was  let 
slip,  and  England  was  suffered  to  do  the  work  alone.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Adminis- 
tration, it  seemed  that  something  intelligible,  purposeful, 
and  manful  inspired  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  We  agree 
with  both  Conservative  and  Radical  critics  that  the  war — 
or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  to  call  it,  the  military  ope- 
rations— in  Egypt  ought  not,  with  the  reasonable  manage- 
ment which  all  sensible  men  use  in  their  private  affairs, 
to  have  ever  happened  at  all.  Nevertheless,  granting 
the  errors  which  led  up  to  anarchy  in  Egypt,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  our  intervention  became  at  last  imperative ; 
and  that  intervention  restored  to  this  country  much  of  the 
credit  and  authority  which  a  couple  of  years  of  Gladstonian 
rule  had  caused  it  to  forfeit. 

If  only  that  intervention  had  been  the  result  of  a  settled 
policy,  and  not  of  a  spasm  !  If  only  it  had  been  the  action 
of  serious  statesmen,  dealing  with  weighty  affairs  in  a  far- 
sighted  spirit,  and  not  the  chance  effort  of  a  divided 
Cabinet !  But  such  as  it  was,  it  placed  England  in  the 
position  which  she  must  always  maintain  as  the  prepon- 
derating Power  on  the  Nile;  and  all  that  has  happened 
since — the  blunders,  the  vacillations,  the  alternate  fits  of 
temerity  and  cowardice,  the  mixture  of  "  bloodguiltiness  " 
and  of  turning  one's  cheek  to  the  smiter,  the  evasions  and 
the  equivocations,  the  reckless  confidence  in  a  single  man, 
and  the  scandalous  indifference  to  his  safety — all  have  not 
undone  the  effect  of  our  intervention.  We  are  still  there  ; 
it  depends  only  on  ourselves  whether  we  stay  there  or 
not;  and,  if  we  go,  another  Power,  or  other  Powers, 
will  be  there  in  our  place.  We  are  there,  too,  it  must 
be  remembered,  far  more  by  the  force  of  opinion  than 
of  arms.  It  is  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  our  claim 
to  preponderate  in  Egypt  which  alone  can  permanently 
enable  us  to  do  so.    If  France  were  now  to  attempt  in 


Egypt  the  same  coup  de  main  which  she  carried  out  three 
years  ago  in  Tunis,  the  first  successes  would  be  on  her 
hide.    And,  if  England  is  to  maintain  her  place  possibly, 
but  not  necessarily,  as  the  protecting  Power,  though  as- 
suredly as  the  Power  which  must  exclude  the  protectorate 
of  others,  we  shall  do  so  by  (next  to  our  own  resolution  and 
intelligence)  the  common  agreement  of  the  world  that  our 
interests  there  are  more  permanent  and  more  substantial 
than  those  of  other  countries.    There  is  little  that  is  senti- 
mental in  our  relations  with  Egypt.    Much,  though  perhaps 
not  all,  of  the  interest  which  the  French  people  take  in  that 
country  is  an  affair  of  mere  windy  feeling.    Napoleon,  in 
telling  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  that  forty 
centuries  were  looking  down  upon  them,  gave  them  to 
understand,  with  archaeological  inaccuracy  but  with  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  French  character,  what  the  main 
interest  of  France  in  Egypt  amounts  to.    It  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sentiment  without  historical,  political,  or  geographical 
foundation.  Napoleon  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  as  he  did  in  most  European  capitals,  except  the 
one  in  which  we  write ;  but  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt,  which  ended  in  defeat  at  our  hands,  gives  France  no 
uore  prescriptive  right  to  speak  with  authority  on  Egyptian 
(fairs  than  the  still  more  disastrous  campaign  of  1812 
would  justify  her  in  taking  a  similar  tone  with  regard  to 
Russia.    Our   own   interests   in   Egypt   are  real,  vital, 
imperial. 

We  have  followed  with  some  care  the  com'se  of  foreign 
pinion  on  the  Egyptian  question,  as  reflected  in  the  news- 
pipers  ;  and  the  agreement  of  opinion  among  those  who 
ire  friendly,  unfriendly,  and  indifferent  to  this  country  in 
ondemning  the  action  of  our  Government  is  so  strong  as 


to  leave  no  doubt  in  any  mind  open  to  reason  as  to  how 
others  see  us.  Whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  infallible,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  under  a  strong  delusion,  may  be  an 
interesting  question  for  speculation.  Carlyle  somewhere 
tells  the  story  of  the  man  who  stood  on  his  head  in 
public,  and  then  declared  that  all  the  bystanders  were 
topsy-turvy.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  what  we  are 
now  observing  that  the  French  papers  are  naturally  em- 
bittered against  us.  Nevertheless,  when  we  do  anything 
sensible  and  consecutive,  they  speak  of  us,  not  indeed 
kindly,  but  with  respect.  If  the  tone  of  the  German  press 
has  been,  ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to  office, 
often  unfriendly  and  generally  contemptuous,  is  the  cause 
to  be  sought  in  German  lack  of  intelligence,  or  in  the  mis- 
takes of  our  own  Government  ?  Are  we,  as  a  nation,  at  the 
present  moment  prospering  in  the  world  ?  Do  we  find  any 
of  the  outward  and  visible  tokens  that  other  nations  think 
well  of  us?  If  there  is  a  foreign  country  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  enjoys  an  especial  personal  prestige  it  is  Italy. 
Yet  we  believe  that  we  are  accurate  in  saying  that  no 
single  journal  which  speaks  with  the  least  authority  has 
failed  to  condemn  his  recent  policy.  Indeed,  outside 
the  columns  of  the  merely  party  organs  in  England  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  paper  in  any  part  of  the 
world  with  a  reputation  to  gain  or  to  lose  maintains  that 
the  present  course  of  our  Government  is  wise  or  creditable. 
Cavour,  not  a  less  sagacious  statesman  than  Mr.  Gladstone, 
made  it  a  cardinal  point  of  his  policy  to  win  over  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  to  his  side  before  making  his  astonishing 
strokes  of  policy  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  who  cannot  be 
said  to  be  even  inferior  in  sagacity  to  Cavour,  ha,s  repeatedly 
shown,  in  opposition  to  his  personal  tastes  and  inclinations, 
how  truly  he  deems  it  a  power  which  cannot  be  safely 
ignored  by  the  strongest  and  most  autocratic  Minister. 


CREMATION  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

IT  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  reputation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  if,  according  to  the  new 
Radical  theory  of  its  duties,' Dr.  Cameron's  Cremation  Bill 
had  been  voted  upon  without  being  debated.  There  is 
doubtless  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  decision  and  against 
it ;  but  the  speakers  for  and  against  contrived,  with  remark- 
able ingenuity  and  unanimity,  either  not  to  say  it  or  to  say 
it  as  badly  as  possible.  Neither  Dr.  Cameron  nor  any  of 
his  supporters  grappled  manfully  with  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty that  the  practice  they  champion  adds  to  the  danger  of 
insufficiently  certified  deaths,  and  that  the  measure  which 
they  advocate  made  no  attempt  to  improve  or  strengthen  the 
present  means  of  certification.  None  of  them  really  faced 
the  strong,  though  perhaps  exaggerated,  sentimental  dislike 
to  the  practice,  and  several  of  them  exaggerated  the  sup- 
posed religious  dislike.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  attempted  to  tackle  seriously  the  very 
awkward  fact  that,  according  to  high  and  unchallenged 
judicial  opinion,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  all 
of  us  from  cremating  each  other  in  our  back  gardens  except 
the  possible  objection  of  the  neighbours.  Cremation,  since 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  decision  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  Price, 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  organ-grinding. 
If  anybody  with  a  locus  standi  objects  to  the  organ-player, 
he  must  not  grind  in  a  certain  place  ;  and  if  anybody  with  a 
locus  standi  objects  to  the  cremator,  he  must  not  cremate  in 
a  certain  place  ;  but  otherwise  there  is  no  more  possibility 
of  stopping  cremation  than  there  is  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  murdering  of  "  La  ci  dareni "  or  "  Che  faro  1 " 

If  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  announced  any  intention 
of  taking  steps  to  put  this  anomalous  condition  of  things 
out  of  its  condition  of  anomaly,  if  Sir  Richard  Cross  had 
urged  his  successor  to  take  any  such  steps,  both  would  have 
been  in  relatively  strong  positions.  But  at  present  they  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that,  if  they  cannot  stop  indecent  cremation, 
at  least  they  can  take  care  not  to  organize  sreniation  into 
something  like  decency.  The  impartial  inadequacy  of  the 
general  argument  on  both  sides  was  faithfully  sustained  in 
points  of  detail.  When  Dr.  Cameron  talks  about  prohibit- 
ing cremation  being  a  reactionary  step,  he  talks  language 
which  is  good  enough  for  a  local  Caucus,  but  which  really 
ought  not  to  be  talked  before  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
man  who  starts  back  from  a  dead  cat  or  an  open  drain 
takes  a  reactionary  step — and  a  very  sensible  one.  The 
cursed  word  "  reactionary  "  has  not  in  itself  any  more  virtue 
or  vice  than  the  blessed  word  "Mesopotamia."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remarkable  collection  of  miscellaneous  and 
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inaccurate  learning  which  Sir  William  Haecouet  brought 
together   was  not    much   more   relevant   than    it  was 
accurate.    Sir  William  Haecouet  and  that  great  autho- 
rity Wachsmuth  think  that  the  Greeks  did  not  burn 
their  dead  as  a  general  practice.     Lucian,  who  perhaps 
knew  the   Greeks  as  well  as  Wachsmuth,  and  who 
was  nearly  as  clever  a  man  as  Sir  William' Haecouet, 
says  exactly  the  contrary.    Moreover,  Sir  William  ought 
surely  to  have  remembered  what  is  perhaps  the  finest 
Passage  in  all  Greek  poetry,  that  which  tells  how  the 
balance-holder  Ares,  the  changer  of  bodies  for  gold,  sends 
to  the  loving  ones  at  home,  instead  of  their  heroes,  the 
shapely  urns  filled  with  scanty  dust  fresh  from  the  pyre 

f^f    P%    ™*YLVS',  aS  a  Wicked  ToiT>  ha*  been  es; 
eluded  from  Sir  William's  recent  reading.  As  for  the  disuse 
of  burning  when  the  Konian  Empire  became  Christianized, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  had  much  to  do  with 
either  Christian  principle  or  Christian  prejudice.  There- 
value  ^  Practica%  as 
SSS?  °n»the  one?de>  as  Dr-  Cameron's  bugbear  of 
reactionary"  is  on  the  other.    Considering,  indeed  the 
cabbre  of  some  of  the  arguments  used,  it  is  rather  surpriS 
Sgwhaat  ^0^P0mted                greatly  the  revive/use 
wonl       UP,h°isterers  are  Phased  to  call  "overmantels" 
would  assist  the  convenient  and   seemly  disposition  of 

oTthe'silve1?^  ?  M"  jV™s™^  ^ourite  subject 

could  1%  2  I  I  ,  °f,  crTation'  Ceixinis  in  shoals 
could  not  fail  to  be  developed,  and  the  art  of  the  -0ld- 
snnth  would  rise  from  its  low  estate  in  Britain  This 
™M     T6  as  fusing,  and  certainly  as  reasonable 

skion  ^  0U<;HERE  S  remaikaWe  statement  that  oZ' 
&  P^ranIOn  "  opposition  to  the  laws  of  naturefor 
ten  E  ciiaed  Cross's  equally  remarkable,  though  more  ' 
accurate  assertion  that  practical  politics  are  not  govern  d 
by  philosophy.  Apparently  Mr.  Labouchebe  is  underTe 
impression  that  spontaneous  combustion  is  the  na W  end 

tW  °  7  l6ft  t0  itS6lf ;  °therwise  ifc  ^  n°t  «J Whow 
if  n  ,r  iVTf6  C1'emati0n  °pP°Se  the  Ia™  of  Mature.  And 
if  piactical  politics  are  not  governed  by  philosophy  (which 
considering  the  Government  which  has  now  beS  power 
for.four  years,  ls  quite  true)  so  much  the  worse  for  pEZ 

tronbll3  "Df7tunate  tha*  ™  one  in  the  House  took  the 
trouble  to  clear  away  all  this  rubbish  on  both  sides  wi th 
other  rubbish  (such  as  the  plaintive  remark  of  a  Xht 
reverend   prelate   not    long  Pago,   that   the   dead  wSc 


the  population  who  are  anxious  to  become  cannibals  of 

Ste"  Cit  MrSkgtedr°r  th6ir  ^tifi^ion:mand^ptSon0s 
to  the  City  Markets  Commissioners  for  stalls  in  Farrin-don 
Street.    Other  people  have  not  heard  of  these  £ ^  bS 

crSation'wi? \« til V16  Scieutific  advocates  of 
ciemation  will  be  ill  advised  it  they  continue  to  ur^e  their 
cause  by  drawing  ghastly  and  loathsome  pic  ures'of  the 

ThS  sortT th"  1116  Hk  ^  oHh/dead 

iloiai    but    *T  l  ^  f°re  hk6ly  t0  Create  a  P°ssi% 
og  cal    but  certainly  not  unnatural,  resentment  against 

to  all  who  ?^\natl°n  f  ^oughts  and  memories  sacred 

to   who™    .,       J  aaCi  feeI<    There  are  those  no  doubt 

"shu tZJ      ldfi  °f      tH;°   handfuls   of  white  dust 
shut  m  an  urn  of  brass"  is  less  melancholy,  just  as  there 

To/Z^V*  Km°Ve  meI*-nolyythJan  the  idS 

tob  J^  \  TSf?'TtWn'>  and  ifc  is  <*uite  impossible 
to  balance  or  to  decide  between  two  moods  of  feeling\  But 

ShnVTt  'an"  P^^/^/tage  the  question  is  not  one  of 
leeling  at  all,  or  rather  of  a  feeling  which  ou-ht  to  be 
common  to  both  sides.  Irregular  Cremation  T  both  a 
nuisance,  a  danger,  and  a  scandal;  it  can  only  be  stopped 

tLVXcrcaS  d°UbtfUlly  "  4at-  TWS  »  a  ^  of 
nf  nK  °-"  S°me  action-whether  action  by  way 

n^tL  nfl      ^  been  CUSCUSSed  iQ  ParHament'  bat 


TILE  GREAT  CONSPIRACY. 


shouldering  the  livTng  ol?of  &  0unt,w7  ^  to"?" 
cuss  the  matter  reasonably.  There  is  a  ^  & 
tc .  be >  said  on  both  sides.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  aid  if 
tha  olmo j  thlngs  onastheVare.°Itisdi  ™: 

ful  to  public  decency  that  such  a  proceeding  as  that  recent ll 
carried  out  m  Wales  should  be  permittee?  and [1  ™  7 
some  way  or  other  regulated  1  i a f  '  »  ^  n°fc  ln 
v.,,  a.       •        .         1cc,uiaiea.    it  is  not  only  dis^rappfnl 

vvitn  a  pioper  certificate,  and  cremated  the  bodv  ,)  I,  it,. 
Price,  on  a  neighbouring  moor  or  Mil  i?  r' 

and  a  public  EgS     If  it  be  tl  * PUbHc  SCandal 

difficulty  of  guaX  ;  aoai  l  ?  ?°1ght  .^at  the  extrenie 
undoubted 

is:i»i  Sult7  ^stm 

means  be  taken  to  pre  en  S^ST^  thgn  ¥  S°me 
Pontypridd.  If,  on  tS ^tnd  thT^8  aS.th°Se  °f 
innovators  find  favour  (aSonT ^"nents  of  the 
Cameron's  talk  about ^  reSon^is  "J  •  aT1*ume"to 
counted),  then  let  some  Bill  with  better  aml^t  n°  t0  > 
guards  than  those  of  Dr.  Cameron? ™  T  ^F*.  Safe" 
^  be  devised  and  prcs^  ffi^fc 

tned  to  meet  the  case  against  him  by  Z^IZS  ™°T 

oidoWth:  W  ^  SiIent  a^out  cSSism-t 
u  d  one  of  those  arguments  which  continually  surprise  his 
feends  and  enemies  alike.     It  is  difficuIt  ^  ^ stand 

fe*d  recently,  of  an  active  if  not  conSaHeTecSo^S 


rpHE  grotesque  names  of  the  new  explosives  continue  to 
.  •  be  as  famiI^r  m  our  mouths  as  ever.  Three  c^W 
times  every  week  we  hear  that  some  villany  ha  bLn  done 
or  attempted,  or  threatened  with  them.  EvS ^  when  thev 

whose  success  in  killing  ought  to  t  ,™  T  co°sP^ator 
with  envy.    We  are  Sad  if fit  1  6  d>7namiter  green 

nature  o/  his  latter  Pes  tLT!"5  ^  ab°uUhe  real 
the  charges  aiinst  Fr  t      \    Prelll"luary  inquiries  into 

thing  c  led  the  i°S  EeSlT^  f0Dstl'llU»n  °f  ™->e- 

these  papers  it  appears  that  there  are  ,  „  T'  ?™m 
spiratorsinthe  Northern  counties  anXjrol^  ,  uCOn" 
who  cannot  persuade  themselve  ^thS  C,  !  ,*"^ 
■pirmg  uutil  they  have  written  T  al IZoTn  3,  u*™,  T 

Sv    .  ;*"andeyi  ir-*?  ^  s-^s 

go  and  look  for  it  0,1P  nf  «,  ■  nay011?ense  enough  to 
tolly  adds  a  number  o  otto  n"'  "^^^  chiefs"  care- 
make  the  discovery  of  the  ,  ? '°  "  ,°f  guiIt'  80  as  to 
certain.    If  some  coward  v  '  f",  dan^ous  as  it  was 

fashion,  it  would  seem  thai-  wo  u  i  1  i  ?  ,  tlleir  mean 
of  boys  whose  hefds  hacf  beli  tirned  ^  &  S6t 

dreadfuls.    The  constitution's  I  v o?  jS  7 
as  has  been  common  enough  from  Serbia  I        ^  ^ 

exterminating  'C^T^  ?■  nW 

making  broke  out  about  tht  !       !       °f  constitution- 

as  acutely  as  any  bod      houS  \       ^  suffe™cl  from  it 

the  brut  J  SteonX^Z'    TS  t0  .the  vi§iIa»ce 

Physician,  not  quite  so  publicly.    The  last 
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constitution— the  last,  that  is,  for  the  present— is,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  extracts,  quite  as  good  as  many  others, 
European  and  American,  for  which  innumerable  heroes 
have  sworn  to  die.  All  the  "  whereases  "  and  "  thereofs  " 
are  in  their  right  places.  It  proceeds  duly  from  things  to 
persons,  and  is  illustrated  by  "another  lengthy  Fenian 
document"  intended  to  show  how  the  constitution  is  to 
work  under  the  existing  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
lengthy  document  sets  forth  the  duty  of  every  B.  to  his 
A.,  and  is  very  explicit  on  the  important  questions  of 
subscriptions.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  Irish  con- 
spiracy to  provide  for  A.  and  B.  There  are  many  nice 
little  places  in  it  for  secretaries,  civil  and  military,  who 
are  to  recruit  "  boys "  and  collect  pennies,  which  they 
also  have  the  charming  privilege  of  spending.  How  the 
pennies  were  spent  is,  naturally,  not  always  plain.  With 
a  delightfully  Irish  ingenuity  and  prudence,  the  various 
officers  of  this  conspiracy  kept  all  their  really  dangerous 
receipts  and  accounts.  From  these  it  appears  that,  with 
appropriate  gratitude,  they  have  done  something  to  encour- 
age the  trade  of  friendly  Birmingham  by  buying  arms.  A 
few  hundred  rifles  and  revolvers  were  bought  and  stowed 
away  till  the  happy  day  came  for  upsetting  the  British 
Empire ;  but  a  considerable  margin  must,  however,  have 
been  left  which  was  disposed  of  in  ways  easy  to  guess  at. 

The  State  Papers  of  the  Irish  Republic  deal  very  largely 
with  the  personal  concerns  of  its  statesmen.    In  style  they 
adhere  to  good  old  models.    If  it  were  not  rash  to  suspect 
their  authors  of  so  much  literature,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  notes  of  Macaulay's  History  and 
copied  some  interesting  Jacobite  letter.    All  the  simple- 
minded  old  disguises  are  found  in  them  as  good  as  new. 
The  egregious  authors  talk  about  the  "  firm  "  and  "  long 
"cloths  and  short"  just  as  if  this  jargon  were  not  per- 
fectly familiar  to  every  police  in  Europe.    Perhaps  the  most 
Irish  feature  of  all  this  scribbling  is  the  rule  laying  down 
the  law  as  to  what  is  "  to  be  done  with  the  black  list  of 
"  traitors,  spies,  swindlers,  and  other  criminals  in  the 
"  I.B.B."    If  it  was  to  work  at  all  it  obviously  had  need 
to  look   after   this  very  large  section  of  its  members. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  James  Barrett 
writing  to  "  Dear  Egan  "  to  tell  him  how  "  Kilmartin  and 
"  three  friends  came  from  Birmingham  on  Sunday  night," 
and  called  "  G.  "  an  "  informer  and  rotten  member."  This 
pained  "  G.  "  particularly,  as  it  was  said  in  the  presence  of 
sixteen  fellow-members  of  the  "  I.B.B.,"   and  Barrett 
wants  his  dear  Egan  to  say  what  is  to  be  clone  under  these 
distressing  circumstances.    Again,  a  John  Moran  writes  to 
say  that  "  a  centre  from  Bury,  a  very  energetic  fellow," 
had  been  putting  nasty  questions  about  the  disposal  of  the 
subscriptions.  The  centre  from  Bury  thought  the  money  was 
going  in  a  suspicious  way,  and  he  "  as  good  as  commanded" 
Moran  to  be  more  careful.  This  appeared  to  "  J.  F.  Egan  "  to 
"  be  enough  to  make  a  saint  swear."    It  was  certainly 
enough  to  irritate  an  Irish  conspirator.    Accordingly,  John 
Moran  was  wigged  for  listening  to  the  "  poor  arguments  " 
of  the  stranger.    A  person  in  authority  in  London  was 
called  upon  to  punish  that  meddlesome  centre  from  Bury 
who  wanted  to  know  how  the  money  went.    "  J.  D.,"  the 
person  in  authority,  was  prompt  to  censure  and  point  out 
that  this  sort  of  thing  would  bring  about  a  "  visit  from 
"  Scotland  Yard,  as  there  are  a  great  many  strolling  about  at 
"  the  present  time."  "  J.  D."  was  ungrammatical,  but  saga- 
cious, and  there  has  been  a  visit  from  Scotland  Yard,  to  be 
followed  by  many  others,  let  us  hope.    The  light  which 
this  bundle  of  nonsense  throws  on  the  character  of  the 
conspirators  goes  to  support  a  suggestion  already  made  that 
the  use  of  the  cat  should  be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dynamiters.    These  venomous  rascals  have  obviously  got  a 
love  of  theatricals  of  the  sham  heroic  kind  which  would 
make  them  feel  the  moral  unpleasantness  of  that  punish- 
ment as  keenly  as  the  physical.    Flogging  makes  it  quite 
impossible  for  the  sufferer  to  pose  as  a  martyr. 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE. 

ON  Thursday  there  was  another  debate  as  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner's  scheme  for  Hyde  Park  Corner.  On 
the  report  of  Supply  Sir  Robert  Peel  fulfilled  his  promise 
to  bring  the  matter  forward  again.  Unfortunately  his 
speech  was  somewhat  blustering  in  tone,  like  that  of  a  man 
who  has  a  bad  case,  and  knows  it,  which  was  far  from  the 
truth.    Several  of  his  assertions  were  loudly  contradicted, 


and  the  whole  debate  assumed  an  unpleasantly  ill- 
tempered  form.  Sir  Robert  attacked  the  Royal  Academy 
for  their  _  evidence  in  the  Belt  and  Lawes  trial,  and 
for  a  petition  they  had  put  into  circulation  that  morn- 
ing. This  was  in  itself  a  blunder.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel  went  further  and  defended  the  statue.  Here  his 
audience  were  clearly  against  him.  The  Royal  Academy 
may,  as  he  asserted,  be  a  "  degenerate  and  meretri- 
"  cious  body,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  calling 
them  so  will  not  make  Wyatt's  statue  a  good  one.  The 
line  to  take  was  that  which  Sir  Robert  adopted  at  first. 
The  statue  was  placed  on  the  arch  in  the  Duke's  time,  with 
his  approval,  and  with  that  of  the  nation  and  the  army.  But 
when  he  went  into  other  matters  the  House  was  not  with 
him,  and,  except  for  the  singular  speech  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre,  the  subject  might  have  been  considered  settled 
when  Sir  Robert  sat  down.  Mr.  Labouchere  followed 
with  a  characteristic  speech,  and  Mr.  Lowther's  short  plea, 
bringing  back  the  House  to  a  position  which  may  be  de- 
fended— namely,  to  the  great  Duke's  own  opinion — was 
wholly  disregarded.  The  vote  was  carried  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  speech  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  was  well  worthy 
of  the  speeches  he  made  last  week.  He  contradicted  him- 
self again  and  again  in  exactly  the  same  odd  fashion.  He 
denied  that  he  had  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  then  proceeded  to  perform  that  strate- 
gical movement  once  more.  He  had  only  named  the 
Prince  "  for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  public  spirit 
"  with  which  he  had  come  forward."  The  Prince  of  Wales 
will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  flattered  by  this  extraordinary 
excuse.  Having  patronized  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr. 
Lefevre  proceeded  to  assert  that  Mr.  Boehm  is  an  English- 
man. As  we  observed  last  week,  the  one  redeeming 
feature  of  the  business  consists  in  the  undoubted  power 
of  Mr.  Boehm  to  give  us  a  good  work  of  art.  Had 
Mr.  Lefevre  taken  that  line  every  one  would  have  been 
with  him.  But  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Boehm  is  an 
Englishman  he  challenges  contradiction  on  all  sides.  He 
went  on  to  repeat  that  three  of  the  leading  sculptors  of  the 
day  refused  to  compete,  but  did  not  either  give  their  names 
or  explain  why  he  had  asked  them  to  follow  such  a  course. 
Neither  did  he  say  why,  if  he  had  wished  English  sculptors 
to  compete,  he  appointed  Mr.  Boehm  without  competition. 
In  short,  a  lamer  apology  has  seldom  been  put  before  the 
House ;  and  Mr.  Lefevre  had  much  better  have  held  his 
tongue,  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Rylands  denied,  on  the  part  of 
two  eminent  sculptors,  that  they  had  been  asked  to  com- 
pete. The  result  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years,  to  come  Hyde  Park  Corner  will  be  in  an 
incomplete  state ;  and  eventually  we  may  have  a  fine 
foreign  statue  to  add  to  the  other  foreign  statues  which 
testify  to  the  countrymen  of  Gibson  and  Foley  that  they 
cannot  practise  the  art  of  sculpture. 


COASTIXG  AXD  TOBOGANXING. 

THE  seventy  of  the  American  winter,  with  its  continuous  ice 
and  its  lasting  snows,  is  made  a  source  of  pleasure  by  the 
ingenious  and  hardy  people.  Their  winter  sports  are  numerous 
and  healthful.  Skating  is  popular  with  all  classes,  and  the 
number  of  experts  is  very  large.  Sleighing  is  also  a  common 
amusement ;  and,  after  a  good  fall  of  snow,  the  Seventh  Avenue 
Boulevard  at  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  animated  places  that 
one  could  wish  to  see.  Curling  is  played  by  the  Scotch  residents, 
and  an  occasional  game  of  baseball  on  ice  is  seen.  Ice-yachting,  of 
which  we  propose  hereafter  to  give  some  account,  is  a  unique  and 
exciting  sport.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  popular  in  localities 
adapted  to  its  enjoyment  than  coasting,  which  is  simply  sliding 
downhill  on  a  small  sledge.  In  Canada  the  people  have  almost 
given  up  the  ordinary  style  of  coasting  for  a  variation  of  the 
sport  known  as  toboganuing. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  coasting  is  a 
hill,  with  a  good  open  bit  of  roadway  at  its  bottom,  a  moderate 
amount  of  well-packed  snow,  and  the  sledge — or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  sled.  These  sleds  are  simple  contrivances,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  The  favourite 
kind  is  made  of  three  pieces  of  board,  one  for  the  seat  and  one  for 
each  runner.  The  seat  is  sawed  out  in  front  in  concave  form,  and 
at  the  rear  has  a  convex  overhang,  like  the  stern  of  a  cutter.  The 
object  of  the  concavity  in  front  is  to  allow  the  rider,  who  sits  well 
forward,  free  play  for  his  feet  in  guiding  the  sled.  The  runners 
begin  at  the  extremities  of  the  concave  front,  and  terminate  at  the 
point  where  the  convexity  of  the  overhang  begins.  They  are 
made  of  solid  pieces  of  wood,  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and 
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are  shod  with  iron  runners  having  convex  faces.  A  sled  made  in 
this  manner  is  very  solid  and  durable,  and  has  the  quality,  much 
desired  by  the  American  boy,  of  sitting  close  to  the  ground.  It 
rules  over  uneven  places  in  the  course  with  great  ease,  and  is 
guided  with  facility.  There  is  another  kind  of  sled,  known  as  a 
jumper,  from  the  tendency  it  has  to  jump  when  passing  over  a 
slight  unevenness  in  the  ground.  Its  runners  are  made  like  those 
of  a  sleigh,  with  stanchions,  and  are  shod  with  flat  irons. 

The  favourite  places  for  coating  in  cities  are  unfrequented 
streets  on  hillsides.    The  pastime  naturally  wears  the  surface  of 
the  snow  very  smooth,  and  makes  it  unsafe  for  pedestrians  or 
horses.    Hence  city  ordinances  usually  forbid  coasting  within 
certain  limits.    Within  the  boundaries  of  every  American  city 
however,  can  be  found  streets  laid  out,  but  with  no  houses  m 
them.    Here  the  small  boy  revels  in  his  sport.    He  goes  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  with  his  sled,  and,  if  he  has  room  for  a  companion, 
takes  the  forward  seat,  with  his  friend  behind.    The  iorce  of 
gravity  starts  the  sled  down  the  slipperv  inclined  plane  Every 
moment  increases  its  speed,  and  before  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is 
reached  it  is  going  at  a  pace  that  quite  takes  away  one's  breath 
Ihe  rider  who  sits  in  front  guides  the  sled  by  occasionally  striking 
the  heel  of  his  shoe  into  the  snow,  thus  drawing  the  head  of  the 
sled  the  way  he  wishes  it  to  go.    This  is  the  decorous  method  of 
coasting    It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  American  boy,  with 
his  usual  delight  in  being  unbeautiful,  is  fonder  of  coasting  in  a 
much  less  dignified  style.    He  likes,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
the  game  of  euchre,  to  "go  it  alone."    He  seizes  the  sled  in  his 
arms  and  clasps  it  to  his  breast,  with  a  mingled  air  of  affection 
and  delightful  anticipation.    Then  he  launches  himself  forward 
Ihe  s  ed  lights  upon  its  runners,  and  the  boy  face  downward 
upon  the  sled,  the  principal  point  of  contact  being  in  the  reo-fon  of 
the  waistband  of  the  boy's  trousers.    A  momentary  expression  of 
surprise  and  regret  may  overspread  the  countenance  of  the  boy  at 
the  shock  of  contact,  but  it  soon  fades  away  as  the  exhilara- 
tion of  plunging  downhill  head  foremost  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out his  being,  and  he  delivers  many  more  lunges  out  behmd 
with  his  stoutly-shod  feet  than  are  necessary  for  the  skilful 
direction  of  his  vehicle.    Coasting  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  lai^e  1 
party  on  one  sled.    The  American  boys  are  very  fond  of  lar-e 
sleds,  and  the  principal  kind  is  known  as  the  "  double-ripper  "  It 
is  made  by  placing  a  long  and  narrow  platform  upon  two  'sleds 
one  at  each  end.    The  front  sled  is  attached  to  the  platform  by  a 
pivotal  contrivance,  which  permits  of  the  sleds  beinrr  turned  to 
one  side  or  the  other  in  steering.    The  rear  sled  is  fastened  firmly 
A  party  ot  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  may  mount  such  a  sled  and 
guided  by  some  experienced  coaster,  go  skimming  down  the  hill- 
side and  along  the  level  ground  at  the  bottom  for  a  surprising 
distance.    The  greatest  coasting  place  in  the  United  States  is 
probably  Boston  Common.    In  this  public  park,  situated  in  the 
heart  oi  the  city  of  Boston,  there  is  one  long  walk  which  runs 
diagonally  across  the  entire  common.    There  is  no  steep  incline 
but  a  gentle  descent,  which  makes  coasting  there  a  very  safe  and 
exhilarating  though  not  thrilling,  sport.    But  the  number  and 
variety  of  sleds  wfoch  are  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Boston  boy  goes  into  the  fun,  make  the  scene 
enjoyable  to  the  spectators,  of  whom  there  is  always  a  -oodly 
number     Ihe  best  coasting  on  the  American  continent  "is  un- 
doubtedly at  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci,  near  Quebec.  Away 
through  the  highlands  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  the  river 
forces  its  way  until  its  waters  are  suddenly  crowded  into  a 
narrow  gorge,  whence  they  fall  a  sheer  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.     A  ceaseless  cloud  of  dense  mist  arises 
from  these  falls,  and  when  the  pool  below  is  frozen  over  as 
always  is  m  winter  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  foot  of  the  falls 
the  mist  collects  as  it  descends,  and  is  gradually  frozen  into  two 
immense  cones.    One  of  these,  known  a^  the  gentlemen's  cone  is 
shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  rises  to  the  height  of    50  f the 
other  is  less  lofty,  reaching  to  an  altitude  of  about  75  ft    and  is 
flatter  on  the  top.    This  is  the  ladies'  cone.    Steps  are  cut  in  the 
sides,  and  by  dint  of  hard  climbing  the  ardent  Itl     ach  £ 
top.    Boys  with  iron-shod  traineaux,  or  sleds,  are  always  ready 
for  employment.    The  coaster  seats  himself  on'the  sled,  w  th  he 

glassy  side  of  the  cone,  at  a  pace  that  is  appalling  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and  always  thrilling  to  the  oldest  lovers  of  the  sport  The 
impetus  gained  is  so  great  that  the  sleds  sometimes  run  a  mile 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  frozen  river 

ihf  w5  C;anad.a' where  winter  sports  are,' perforce,  cultivated  to 
the  highest  point  the  great  pastime  of  the  people,  from  the 
Governor-General  down,  is  Toboganning.  This  is  coastino-  »! 
we  ha*e  be  ore  hinted,  in  a  different  form.  The  tob^an  Is  ^de 
of  a  piece  of  than,  tough  wood,  usually  birch  bark,  thoib.  any 
wood  that  is  fibrous  and  pliable  will  answer  the  purpose  The 
wood  should  be  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness^  the  tobo- 
gan  is  from  15  to  24  inches  wide,  and  from  4  to  8  T.  long 
I  his  piece  of  wood  is  curved  upward  in  front,  and  the  forward  end 
is  held  m  pkee  by  a  brace  on  each  side.  The  tobogan  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  light  rod,  about  an  inch  thick,  running  alon  " 
each  side,  and  by  several  cross  pieces  of  similar  size.  The  tobogan 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  Indian  sledge,  and  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  an  Indian  word.  When  the  Indian  goes  to 
the  woods  in  the  winter  to  cut  wood,  or  to  shoot  game  he 
always  takes  his  tobogan  with  him  to  use  in  dewing  home 
his  load  Its  broad,  flat  surface  makes  it  ride  lightly  over  the 
snow.    This  is  its  normal  use,  but  the  Canadians  have  found 


rW^.^A"1  i,nstrument  of  fun;  and  like  all  things 

immensely  mpopuar  favour  within  the  past  twenty™  The 
method  of  operation  is  apparently  simple,  but  aVwho  have 

Z^ST^  acknrled&6  tgat  *  quires  coolne" 
and  skill.  Ihe  present  way  is  this  :-a  soft  cushion  is  laid  on  the 
tobogan,  and  on  this  ladies  andgentlemen-not  more  than  three- 
seat  themselves  with  their  legs  tucked  up  in  front  of  them,  much 
in  the  manner  of  a  taifor.  The  steersman  mounts  behind  on  th?  eft 
knee,  the  right  leg  being  used  as  a  rudder.  Having  seen  his  m 
gangers  comfortably  seated,  he  gives  the  tobogan  a  start,  and  away 
they  go  down  the  hiU  at  a  constantly  increasing  pace.  Ten,  twenty 

Th  Zanv°UI"?  ^  the  t0b°San  often  goes  at  the  rate  of 
tmrty.  hormerly  the  steersman  sat  in  front  and  guided  the 
tobogan  by  the  use  of  a  bit  of  stick  in  each  hand.    If  the  head 

h  Jrf  n£  ^Vf"-  t0°  fUCh  t0  the  ri-ht>  be  Pkm?ed  tbe  right 
hand  piece  of  stick  into  the  snow,  thus  drawing  the  tobogan  in 

at  would  null  t,TLiS  f  ^  t0  ^  ^ 6  V61'y  ^1,  aS  a  t0° Sble 
?AZ !f,P  ?U  ^/^icle  ro^d  too  far,  and  over  it  would  go. 
off  down  H  lS,f 1  '  a  PrOTokin&  W  of  righting  itself  and  going 
off  down  the  hill  at  a  tremendous  pace  before  the  scattered  rider! 

nessanffi  ^  *^  ^  tob°§'aD  mUSt  be  *****  ™*  tfSE 
nes,  and  forbearance.  It  is  a  restiye  steed,  and  will  not  brook 'rough 
treatment,  as  many  a  tiro  has  found  to  his  discomfiture.    In  he 

SI?™ 7  T  f  tob°s'an  sMe  was  au  naturd> the  skcis  °f  the 

S»  the  ff1voul'lte  sP?t  ^  Quebec  and  Kingston,  while  at 
Montreal  it  was  the  mountain.  Now,  however,  toboganning  is  a 
cultivated  plant  and  the  slides  are  built  for  the  purpose"  in 
inclined  plane  50  ft.  high  and  about  150  ft.  lonS  is  built  of 
heavy  timbers  On  one  side  is  a  walk  b/which  the^ologannmg 
parties  return  to  the  top  after  having  slid  down.  The  cental  pan 
of  the  plane  is  divided  into  two  or  three  slides  with  ridges  of  snow 
between  them.  The  slide  itself  is  well  sluiced  with  water  in  good 
freezing  weather,  and  soon  presents  a  glassy  surface.  The  tobo-ans 
fly  down  these  perfectly  smooth  sides  at  an  astounding  rate  °and 
run  far  along  the  level  ground  at  the  bottom.    Montreal  has  Ave 

mt  rt  l  ,  '  foun1ded  ?  lS79>  UDtil  recently  was  the  only 
one  It  has  a  hue  ground  on  the  mountain-side  above  Sherbrooke 
Street  near  Cote  St.-Antoine.  It  has  four  slides,  one  800  ft 
long  the  others  500  ft  and  a  club-house.  The  Tuque  Bleue  Club 
founded  November  26,  1883,  has  now  more  than  500  members 
iSL^SW   -Hde'  *  the  Montreal 

tZ ™tXJ.  f-  13  33  lt,7'1de'  h&S  fonr  four-foot  shocks  and 
two  stairways  and  is  450  yards  long.    The  Park  Club,  which  was 

SKfnV b  6  "1 01  Nreaher> I8S-  has  nowover6oo  mernbS 
Ihe  club  has  a  wooden  shoot,  or  slide,  20  ft.  high  and  i4o  ft.  long 
The  ent  re  course  however,  is  about  1 ,400  ft.  long,  and  hi  a  descent 
ot  b4  it.  Ihe  Lansdowne  Toboganning  Club,  named  after  the 
Governor-General,  was  formed  on  December  22  The  Governor- 
General  and  Lady  Lansdowne  have  become  its  patrons.  It  already 
^T1' 35°^rhT    Theslide  is  on  F^evs  Field,  a  S 

«  V  t  ftn  ?'  aDd  the  entire  course  ^  600  ft.  in 
SFX  *A        T     Club  was  organized  on  January  14,  1884 

•  t  V £ Hb o^T^'l  T^aU  100  memberS'    The  wooden  shoot 
at  Marlborough  and  St.  Mary  Streets  is  12  ft.  high  and  11- ft 
long,  with  a  course  of  600  It.  extending  upon  the  r  ve, Oa 

krtSnnf  ^Cr        l0UfeS  with  toS  and 

emnlnS7nn  knternS  &nd  dec^^  illuminations  are 

employed  on  special  occasions. 

i«  ,HtX-e;  d"ng  tLe  gl'eatice  carnival  at  Montreal,  toboganning 
is  at  its  height.  Ihe  costumes  of  the  various  clubs  are  pieturesaue 
and  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  are  arranged  with  a  special  v  ew  to 
producing  a  pretty  effect.  One  would  think  that  the  p03 it ion  of  I 
lady  upon  a  tobogan  must  necessarily  be  awkward:  but  the" 
Canadian  women  who  are  straight,  strong,  healthy,  and  comely 
beings,  nre  adepts  at  the  management  of  their  costumes  The 
Governor-General  took  the  first  ride  down  the  slide  of  the  club 
bearing  his  name  at  the  recent  carnival,  thus  formally  op  nin'  t 
The  town  lived  011  tobogans,  skates,  and  snow-shoes  ;  and  StoS 
from  the  United  States  went  home  to  dream  that  they  were 
toboganning  down  hills  1,000  feet  high  with  no  tobo4n : 


TJ 


LEO  XIII.  ON  THE  FREEMASONS. 


HE  Encyclical  against  the  Freemasons  issued  by  Leo  XIII 
on  April  20  can  have  taken  nobody  by  surprise    The  fS 
that  his  predecessors,  as  the  document  wordl  it,  ^rTco-nited  tht 
deadly  enemy  for  what  it  was,  and  what  it  aimerl  »\  ?{?  I 
it  left  the  obscurity  of  a  secret'conspTracy  to  Tel  into  S  vT^l 

a  procedure.    And  in  fact  his  t.„     u™u/  iapiaan  sucn 

censures  of  some  p   viol  PopeV  £  cf  re^?rt0  the 

issued  the  first  Constitution %^&b$T£&1?  Jh° 
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traditions  claim  for  it  do  less  remote  an  origin  than  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  or  even  the  Creation  or  the  Flood,  and  thus 
Moses  is  alleged  to  have  been  grand  master,  and  Aholiab,and 
Bezaleel  grand  wardens.  Others  have  variously  connected  it 
-with  the  Templars,  or  the  Rosicrucians,  or  the  Assassins,  and  in 
later  days  with  the  Illuminati  and  the  Carbonari.  Certainly, 
as  Hall  am  observes,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  Society  at  a  period  when  Masons  were  literally 
architects,  and  when  it  is  remarkable  that  "  they  were  never  legally 
incorporated  like  other  trades,  their  bond  of  union  being  stronger 
than  any  charter";  indeed  their  chapters  are  prohibited  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  of  3  Henry  VI.,  because  they  fixed  the  price  of 
labour  contrary  to  the  Statute  of  Labourers.  But  unfortunately,  as 
Hallam  adds,  "the  subject  has  been  treated  only  by  panegyrists 
and  calumniators,  both  equally  mendacious;'  and  accordingly  little 
is  really  known  about  it.  Into  the  earlier  history  of  the  Order,  if 
it  had  one,  the  Encyclical  does  not  enter ;  we  may  have  a  word 
to  say  about  it  by-and-bye.  Meanwhile  the  sweeping  assertion  of  a 
writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that  "  no  one  now  believes 
the  stupid  slander  that  Freemasons  are  engaged  in  any  definite 
conspiracy  against  the  State,  religion,  or  social  order,"  can  hardly 
be  accepted  as  it  stands.  There  is  at  all  events  a  very  widespread 
impression  that  in  this  respect  Freemasonry  on  the  Continent  differs 
greatly  from  its  English  form,  and  the  same  writer  indeed  himself 
adds  that  there  is  something  in  their  fundamental  principles,  their 
indillerence  to  theological  beliefs,  and  their  recent  movements, 
which  perhaps  justifies  the  suspicion  and  even  hatred  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  Ultramontanes  ;  and  moreover  "  the  German, 
Dutdi,  Belgian,  and  French  magazines  of  the  craft  occasionally 
exhibit  a  temper  which  is  not  favourable  to  Christianity."  It  is 
hardly  wonderful  that  an  Association  avowedly  based  on  an  ideal 
of  unity,  which  at  least  ignores  all  distinctions  of  creed,  and  pays 
e.g.  equal  honour  to  the  Bible  in  a  Christian  and  the  Koran  in  a 
Mahometan  country,  should  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  many 
Christian  believers  who  are  not  Ultramontanes,  or  even  Roman 
Catholics.  It  cannot  anyhow  be  denied  that  the  Pope  has  a 
plausible  case  for  his  denunciation,  and  he  is  no  doubt  correct  in 
saying  that  some  even  among  the  Masons  have  confessed  that, 
assuming  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  action  of  her 
pontiff'  was  amply  justified.  What  strikes  one  indeed  on  the 
surface  of  the  Encyclical,  as  compared  with  former  papal  utter- 
ances on  the  subject,  is  the  moderation  of  its  tone.  It  seems  to 
be  the  ambition  of  Leo  XIII.  to  restate  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, or  what  at  all  events  he  regards  as  such,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples on  burning  questions  of  the  day  affirmed  by  his  predecessors 
in  a  more  uncompromising  and  arbitrary  fashion.  _  He  does  not 
condemn  the  Freemasons  without  explaining  in  detail  the 
errors  with  which  he  holds  them  to  be  chargeable,  and  is  care- 
ful to  add  that  many  excellent  persons  belong  to  the  Society 
in  ignorance  of  its  true  character.  But  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
Encyclical  will  best  convey  to  our  readers  a  knowledge  of  its 
general  purport. 

After  referring  to  the  warnings  of  former  Popes,  which  however 
have  failed  adequately  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  movement,  he 
notices  the  immense  strides  it  has  made  during  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  the  dangers  thence  ensuing  to  all  authority  both  in 
Church  and  State,  especially  the  latter,  for  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  are  too  secure  to  be  shaken  by  any  human  power.  Hence 
he  resolved,  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  to  do  what  he 
could  to  meet  this  serious  danger,  and  he  has  already  dealt  with 
the  question  in  previous  Encyclicals  directed  against  Socialism 
and  Communism.  For  the  Masonic  must  be  viewed  as  one  of 
many  secret  Societies,  differing  in  origin,  name,  and  form,  but 
all  alike  bound  by  secret  oaths  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
membership,  and  having  in  the  main  a  common  policy  and  a 
common  end.  In  this  secresy  and  "  sliness  "  they  resemble  the 
old  Manicheans.  There  is  also  an  oath  of  implicit  obedience 
imposed,  and  those  who  neglect  it,  or  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
craft,  are  threatened,  and  sometimes  visited,  with  "  extreme  pun- 
ishment," so  dexterously  inflicted  that  the  police  are  unable  to 
detect  the  criminals.  This  refers  of  course  to  the  current  reports 
of  the  assassination  of  persons  deserting  the  Society  and  betraying 
its  secrets.  All  this  however  must  be  understood  of  the  sect 
"  viewed  as  a  genus,"  and  having  affiliated  and  cognate  societies, 
not  of  the  individual  members,  many  of  whom,  though  not  free 
from  blame  in  joining  it  at  all,  are  ignorant  of  its  real  aims,  and 
take  no  part  in  carrying  them  out.  It  has  also  different  branches, 
and  those  who  belong  to  one  may  know  nothing  of  the  more 
extreme  theories  professed  in  others.  This  is  more  or  less  true 
probably  of  the  different  "degrees"  of  Masonry,  those  who  are 
initiated  into  the  lower  only  not  being  acquainted  with  the  special 
teaching  imparted  to  members  who  pass  into  a  higher  grade. 
Thcro  are  however,  according  to  the  Encyclical,  certain  leading 
principles  common  to  all  alike,  and  first  "that  of  "  Naturalism," 
which  denies  divine  revelation  and  therefore  repudiates  ^  all 
dogmatic  religion ;  hence  its  special  enmity  is  directed  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  authoritative  guardian  and  exponent 
of  that  revelation.  And  from  this  follows  a  policy  not  merely 
of  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  religion  from  public  and  national  life,  but  of  actual 
persecution  of  the  Church,  her  clergy,  her  religious  orders,  and 
her  primate,  as  exhibited  in  his  deprivation  of  all  civil  power 
and  the  consequences  which  have  flowed  from  it.  Even  on 
the  principle  of  theism — which  the  Naturalists  as  such  profess  to 
uiaiutaiu,  while  rejecting  revelation— they  are  not  agreed,  and 


many  among  them  repudiate  religious  belief  altogether,  and  thus 
the  very  foundation  not  only  of  supernatural  and  Christian  but  of 
natural  virtue  is  undermined,  since  the  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong  and  the  law  of  justice  and  morality  depend  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Divine  Creator  and  Moral  Ruler  of  the  world ;  and 
this  acknowledgment  is  weakened  or  imperilled,  if  not  actually 
withheld.  Moreover  their  denial  of  original  sin  and  the  conse- 
quent weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature  is  fatal  to  the 
due  practice  of  self-restraint  and  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  habits. 
Then  again  their  treatment  of  marriage  as  a  purely  civil  contract 
is  no  less  fatal  to  the  highest  interests  of  domestic  society,  while 
their  doctrine  of  human  equality  strikes  at  the  stability  of  all  civil 
government.  On  this  disintegration  of  all  authority,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  domestic,  the  Encyclical  dwells  at  some  length,  noting 
that  the  Masons  have  meanwhile  cunningly  and  hypocritically 
managed  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  civil  rulers  in  order  the 
more  readily  by  their  aid  to  oppress  the  Church.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  of  interests  between  Church  and 
State,  which  should  mutually  respect  and  support  the  rights 
belonging  respectively  to  each  in  the  Providence  of  God.  In 
conclusion  the' Pope  urges  on  the  bishops  and  clergy  the_  duty  of 
employing  all  available  means  for  the  extirpation  of  "this  impure 
plague,  which  is  creeping  through  all  the  veins  of  the  State."  In 
the  first  place,  the  Masonic  conspiracy  should  be  unmasked  and  ex- 
hibited in  its  true  colours;  in  the  next  place,  the  clergy  are  bound 
by  assiduous  preaching  to  impress  on  their  flocks  the  sacred  duties 
of  religion,  and  in  this  great  work  laymen  may  effectually  co- 
operate, whence  the  importance  of  fostering  and  propagating  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  as  well  as  other  pious  guilds  and 
associations,  such  as  that  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul ;  and  above  all 
the  greatest  care  should  be  given  to  the  formation  and  edu- 
cation of  youth,  as  "  the  hope  of  human  society,"  and  this  is 
an  obligation  which  concerns  both  teachers  and  parents.  Finally 
it  is  necessary  to  be  instant  in  prayer,  for  no  human  efforts  can 
avail  to  cast  out  these  poisonous  seeds  from  the  Lord's  field,  unless 
the  Master  of  the  vineyard  graciously  deigns  to  accord  His  help  to 
our  endeavours. 

There  is  little  that  can  fairly  be  condemned  as  unreasonable  in 
the  substance  of  this  Encyclical,  especially  in  the  practical  advice 
which  forms  the  conclusion.  How  far  the  Pope  is  justified  in 
ascribing  to  the  Masonic  body  the  "  Naturalistic  "  and  other  ob- 
jectionable views  with  which  he  credits  them,  is  a  question  not 
easy  to  determine  in  a  case  where  the  sources  of  authentic  in- 
formation, as  Hallam  complains,  are  so  far  to  seek.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  throughout  treats  the  Society  —  as  does  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  —  as  oidy  dating  from  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  venerable  antiquity 
to  which  it  lays  claim,  or  its  alleged  connexion  with  Pythagorean, 
Eleusinian,  and  other  mysterious  systems  in  the  course  of  its 
transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  world,  or  of  the 
supposed  relation  between  the  old  Roman  collegia  and  the 
mediaeval  societies.  It  is  said  that  such  communities  certainly 
existed  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  that  there  is  evidence  of 
invitations  being  sent  from  the  West  to  the  building  corpo- 
rations of  Byzantium.  Somewhat  later  the  ccementarii  and 
liberi  muratores  seem  to  have  grouped  themselves  louud  the 
Benedictine  abbeys,  and  the  abbots  were  often  themselves  archi- 
tects. There  was  always  a  suspicion  of  dangerous  liberalism  about 
these  societies,  and  they  were  condemned  by  some  niedireval 
Councils.  The  charges  " against  the  Templars— which  however 
were  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  wholly  false— and  their  suppression 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  131 1  are  matter  of  history.  But 
Freemasonry  in  its  present  form  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  England  the  first  four 
lodges  were  established  June  24,  1717,  the  leading  spirits  being 
Desaguliers,  a  French  Huguenot,  and  James  Anderson,  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  who  compiled  the  Book  of  Constitutions.  There  are 
now  60  provincial  grand  lodges  and  1 ,200  lodges  in  England,  besides 
a  grand  Chapter  for  the  royal  arch  degree,  a  grand  Lodge  for  the 
mark  masters,  a  grand  Conclave  of  Knights  Templars,  and  a  supreme 
Grand  Council  of  the  ancient  and  accepted  rite  of  the  33  degrees. 
In  Ireland  the  first  lodge  was  founded  in  1730  at  Lublin,  and 
there  are  now  350  of  them ;  in  Scotland  the  first  grand  lodge  was 
opened  in  1736,  and  there  are  now  400.  We  cannot  stay  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  craft  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  very  generally 
credited  with  a  political  and  revolutionary  character.  In  America 
there  was  a  strong  anti-Masonic  agitation  in  1 S26,  caused  by  the  kid- 
napping and  supposed  murder  of  a  man  called  Morgan  of  Batavia 
by  the"  Masons.  There  are  several  negro  lodges  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  "  Masonry 
takes  its  colouring  in  each  country  from  the  state  of  thought  and 
foeliug  by  which  it  is  surrounded,""  and  this  may  help  to  account 
for  the  "alleged  diversity  of  English  and  foreign  Masonry;  but 
it  seems  to  be  also  true  that  its  general  tendency  is  in  a  demo- 
cratic and  non-Christian  direction,  though  very  many  of  its  mem- 
bers may  be  both  loyal  subjects  and  orthodox  Christians.  The 
name  of  Free  Mason  has  been  derived  from  the  Norman-French 
Fr'erc  Macon,  but  various  derivations  are  suggested  for  the  word 
Mason.  Between  the  fierceness  of  its  Jesuit  assailants,  who  found 
an  eloquent  spokesman  in  the  author  of  The  Jew  of  Verona,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  attached  panegyrists,  it  is  difficult  for  outsiders, 
who  are  neither  Jesuits  nor  Freemasons,  to  attain  to  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  And  until  some  further 
information  is  forthcoming  they  maybe  pardoned  if  they  incline  to 
the  alternative  suggested  by  Balnani,  and  neither  bless  altogether 
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nor  curse  altogether  a  sect  which  comes  before  them  in  so  question- 
able a  shape  that  it  absolutely  refuses  to  be  questioned.  But  the 
presumption  must  always  lie  against  anv  secret  association  that  its 
secrets  are  either  too  trivial  or  too  criminal  for  exposure. 


THE  NEW  YORK  THEATRES. 


A  S  the  season  waxes  in  London  it  wanes  in  New  York.  In  a 
few  weeks  now  the  assembled  singers  and  songstresses  of 
the  world  who  have  been  divided  between  the  rival  Italian  operas 
of  New  York  will  soon  cross  the  raging  main  for  the  Italian  opera 
of  London.  And  with  the  departure  of  the  Italian  opera  and  the 
arrival  of  Barnum's  Circus— his  Own  and  Only  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth— the  New  Yorker  begins  to  discover  that  winter  is  past  and 
gone,  that  the  sudden  and  brief  spring  has  arrived  for  a  short  visit, 
and  that  the  torrid  and  tiring  summer  will  be  upon  him  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  And  when  the  New  Yorker  has  made  this 
discovery,  the  theatres  find  that  their  audiences  fade  and  dwindle 
into  nothingness,  and  that  the  eye3  of  the  theatre-goer  turn  long- 
ingly to  Coney  Island,  where  nature  provides  grand  effects  of  sea 
and  sky  and  wind  and  wave  altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  most  deft  and  ingenious  of  scenic  artists. 

The  theatrical  season  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  New 
York  began  with  a  blare  of  trumpets,  and  bid  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
most  notable  m  the  annals  of  the  American  stage.    And  such 
indeed  it  has  been,  although  it  has  not  altogether  fulfilled  its 
promise.    At  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  opera  company  consisted 
substantially  of  Mine.  Adelina  Patti,  Mine.  Etelka  Gerster,  and 
bignor  Galassi— tres  voces  et  praterea  nihil— tor  the  performances 
as  a  whole  were  unspeakably  shabby.    At  the  New  Metropolitan 
Upera-nouse,  the  newness  and  rawness  of  the  building  itself,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  manager,  united  to  deprive  the  per- 
formances of  the  perfection  which  had  been  promised.    But  the 
operas  were  handsomely  mounted  with  all  the  glory  of  new 
scenery,  rich  costumes,  and  ample  and  appropriate  accessories. 
JNow  and  again  Signor  Stagno  and  Signor  Campanini,  Mme. 
iNil  sson  and  Mme.  Sembrich,  Mme.  Scalchi  and  Mme.  Trebelli, 
took  part  in  performances  which  quite  came  up  to  the  high  ex- 
pectations excited  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.    Herr  Scaria. 
±ierr  Winckelmann,  and  Frau  Materna  are  soon  to  give  a  series  of 
V\  agnerian  concerts  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  every  seat 
for  which  was  sold  long  before  thev  arrived  in  America.    At  the 
beauhtul  Casino  Theatre,  with  its  rich  Moorish  architecture,  Herr 
Millocker  s  Beggar  Student  has  been  succeeded  by  a  revival  of  Herr 
Strausss  Merry  War,  which  has  already  had  two  long  runs  in 
Aew  York,  once  in  German  at  the  Thalia  Theater,  and  again  in 
ingh,h  at  the  Germania  Theater,  now  the  Star.    The  company 
at  the  Casino  is  one  of  the  best  ever  formed  anywhere  for  comic 
opera  and  the  performance  of  the  Merry  War  approaches  close  to 
absolute  perfection    The  cast  includes  Mr.  Frederick  Leslie,  Mr. 

l\'J\  IZ'  MtA  Per"Sini>  Miss  Lilly  Post-a  charming 
vocalist— and  Mme.  Cottrelly.  ° 

At  the  Star  Theatre,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  and 
the  Lyceum  company  appeared  in  the  -autumn  for  a  month 
and  then  set  out  on  a  tour  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  United 
States  They  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  by  Mr.  John 
McCuUough,  by  Mme.  Modjeska,  and  by  histrionic  artists  of  less 
importance.  Neither  Mr.  Booth  nor  Mr.  McCullough  was  seen 
f  M  tV  aDC  neitheVseemed  to  be  in  good  spirits  or  in  good 
health  Ihe  company  which  supported  Mr.  Booth  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  hnn-excepting  only  Mr.  Eben  Plympton,  who  acted 
an  rsew  lork  the  same  parts  he  played  with  Mr.  Booth  in  Loudon 
—and  the  performances  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  careful 
and  elaborate  productions  which  marked  the  early  days  of  Mr 
Booths  management  of  his  own  theatre.  Mme.  Modieska's  en- 
gagement was  made  memorable  by  the  production  of  Nadjesda,  an 
ong  nal  drama  by  Mr  Maurice  Barrymore,  which  prove/ to  be  a 

2?  •  iJT™  33  S  lt8  n]CiienU-  U  Wa9' ho we™->  »  strong  and 
well-hmt  play,  with  a  chief  part  affording  most  extraordinary 
opportunities  to ;  the  actress.    The  primary  situation  of  the  Z- 

tZ V  I-  ia  SltUati°,n  hl  M>  C°PPuVs  ^mirable  drama 
Severe  Torelh,  which  was  produced  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris  about 
the  same  Ume  that  Mr.  Barrymore's  Nadjesda  was  done  at  ?he 
Star  Theatre  in  New  York.  This  situation  is  to  bo  found  sub! 
.stautially  m  the  last  act  of  Victor  Hugos  Marion  DelorZe  No 
doubt  it  exists  also  in  other  plays.  We  note  the  coincidence 
w  tlbout   intending   any  reflection  on   the   originality  of  Mr 

SST^  ^'r    7r  mt  ot1h/r-re9PeCts  bea1'9  no  "semblance 
eitbei  to  Severo  Torelh  or  to  Marion  Bclorme 

Wallace's  Theatre  continues  to  live  on  the  leavings  of  the  London 

stage   and  the  only  two  plays  which  have  the™  proved  even 

slightly  attractive  and  remunerative  are  Moths  and  Lady  Clare 

Ot  these  the  latter  has  been  the  more  successful.     It  h  well 

mounted,  and  the  acting  is  not  bad ;  it  is  machine-made  acting 

indeed,  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  conventional  in  the  worst 

sense  of  a,  word  much  misused  and  abused,  and  it  is  acting  whollv 

devoid  of  dramatic  vitality.    The  thick  and  ragged  utterance  of 

Miss  Rose  Cpghlan  and  of  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  iTthe  chief  part 

lends  credibility  to  the  prevalent  American  belief  in  the  existence 

Of  an  alleged  "English  accent."    The  two  youim-  people  are 

brightly  and  lightly  played  by  Miss  Measor  and  Mr.  Buckstone  • 

and  Miss  Helen  Russell  gives  point  and  force  to  the  impossible 


female  villain  Melissa  Smale,  who  is  from  Yorkshire  in  the  play 
as  it  is  done  in  New  York,  and  not  from  America,  as  in  the  play 
as  it  was  done  in  London.    To  see  Lady  Clare,  this  blurred  and 
heavy  copy  of  the  Maitre  de  Forges,  is  to  be  moved  to  protest  again 
against  the  English  mania  for  dramatic  decanting.    The  Maitre  de 
l-orges  is  a  highly  ingenious  novel,  though  plainly  not  of  the  first 
order  of  merit.  In  colour  and  feeling  it  is  French,  and  this  national 
quality  is  inherent  in  the  situations,  and  not  to  be  extracted  by  any 
process  of  "  adaptation."    It  is  a  pitv  that  we  cannot  have  in  place 
of  this  vulgarized,  not  to  say  brutalized  hvbrid,  a  simple  trans- 
lation or  close  adaptation  of  the  original  French  play,  retaining 
the  essentially  French  characters,  scenes,  and  flavour.    At  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  where  only  American  plays  are  acted, 
Mr.  II.  H.  Boyeseu's  Alpine  Roses  has  met  with  success.  Mr! 
Loyesen  is  a  Scandinavian  by  birth,  but  he  went  to  America  as  a 
youth,  and  he  writes  English  like  an  American.    He  is  one  of  the 
new  school  of  American  novelists,  and  it  was  because  of  his 
success  as  a  novelist  that  the  management  of  the  Madison  Square 
asked  him  to  write  a  play.    Alpine  Roses  is  a  pretty  and  unpre- 
tentious idyl,  founded  on  Mr.  Boyesen's  own  short  story  Ilka  on 
the  Hilltop.    At  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  Separation,  another 
American  play  by  Mr.  Bartley  Campbell,  has  met  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Although  written  before  M.  Sardou's  Odette,  Mr.  Campbell's 
Separation  is  very  like  it  ;  but  the  American  play  lacks  the 
strength  of  motive  which  holds  the  French  play  together.  Only 
the  fine  acting  of  Mr.  Charles  Coghlau  keeps  the  part  of  the 
husband  from  being  contemptible.     Inadequate  as  the  motive 
is,  individual  scenes  are  handled  with  strength,  and  there  are 
ines  of  genuine  beauty  closely  bordering  on  poetry,  and  the 
lighter  scenes  are  in  the  true  vein  of  comedy. 

Altogether  the  most  successful  theatre  in  New  York  this  season 
has  been  Mr.  Daly's  ;  and  the  latest  play  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful.   Mr.  Daly  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  contemporary 
German  drama.    More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  made  the  first 
adaptation  of  Mosenthal  s  Deborah  for  Miss  Bateman,  who  acted 
Leah ^throughout  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    Ten  years 
ago  Mr.  Daly  turned  his  attention  to  German  comedy,  which  had 
been  singularly  neglected  by  English  dramatists.  To  this  day  The 
Guvnor  and  Where  s  the  Cat?  and  Our  Regiment  are  the  few 
recent  plays  of  German  origin  known  to  the  Londoii  stao-e    It  is 
astonishing  that  no  English  manager  has  brought  out°  the  Bio 
Bonanza,  Mr.  Daly's  very  comic  adaptation  of  Herr  von  Moser  s 
very  comic  Ultimo  or  Lemons,  Mr.  Daly's  version  of  Herr  Rosen's 
atronen.    From  Herr  von  Moser  Mr.  Daly  also  took  the  Passing 
Regiment,  and  from  Herr  Rosen  another  comic  play,  which  he 
called  Needles  and  Fins.    From  Herr  d'Arronge  he  has  adapted 
Dollars  and  tense,  and  from  Herr  Schontban  Secen-Twenty-Fiqht. 
Mr.  Daly  s  latest  adaptation  is  called  Red-Letter.  Nights,  and  it  is 
irom  the  German  of  Jacobson.    It  is  an  amusing  trifle,  admirably 
acted  by  Mr.  Daly  s  admirable  company.    Like  the  other  plays,  it 
is  produced  in  the  United  States  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
lierman  author,  who  receives  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  theatre.    By  several  years'  hard  work  Mr.  Daly  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  in  New  York  a  theatre  devoted  to  farcical  comedy 
akin  to  that  seen  at  the  Criterion  in  London  or  the  Palais  Royal 
in  I  aris,  except  that  Mr.  Daly's  plays  are  free  from  the  slightest 
trace  ot  the  taint  which  clings  to  the  deodorized  drama  of  Gallic 
origin.    By  arrangement  with  Mr.Terriss  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Mr.  Daly  will  bring  his  whole  company  to  London  in  July  to  act 
for  six  weeks  at  look's  Theatre  in  Seven-Twenty-Eight  and  Dollars 
and  Sense,  and  perhaps  m  other  of  Mr.  Dalvs  adaptations,  as  well 
asm  Garricks  Country  Girl  and  Gibber's  She   Would  and  She 
u  ouia  Aot,  two  old  comedy  revivals  in  which  Mr.  Daly's  ex- 
cellent company  has  been  very  successful  last  season  and  this. 

Ihe  latest  addition  to  the  many  places  of  amusement  in 
INew  York  is  the  Eden  Musee,  an  attempt  to  provide  Ameri- 
cans with  a  rival  to  Mme.  Tussaud's  or  the  Musee  Grevin 
A  handsome  granite  building,  in  the  modern  French  Renais- 
™?.c°  sc4'le>  has  Deen  erected  by  a  French  company  in  Twentv- 
Ihird  Street  near  where  Booth's  Theatre  used  to  be.  Hitherto 
a  really  good  collection  of  waxworks  has  not  been  seen  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  the  very  word  has  a  comic  sound, 
recalling  the  late  lamented  Artemus  Ward  and  the  perennial 
Mrs.  Jarley.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  exhibition  is 
altogether  successful.  The  portraits  are  not  as  good  as  Mme. 
lussauds,  and  the  various  scenes  and  groups  are  not  as  well 
arranged  as  at  the  Musee  Grevin.  The  models  of  Gambetta  and 
of  Bismarck  are  excellent,  and  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Presi- 
dent Arthur  are  appalling.  A  Napoleonic  trilogy  showed  the 
neatness  of  the  French  dramatic  faculty  ;  one  scene  set  in  scenery 
se  or  h  6  f*S  °  ^^I-Periai  in  Zululand,  and ano 2 
set  foith  the  death  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Chisieburst,  while  between 
the  two  was  a  reproduct.onof  Veli's  statue  of  the  "DyingNapoleon  " 

ItTX%r  ia.™Sly  betrayedVmoTof the 

figures.  Mr. .Edison  was  born  m  Montmartre,  and  Washington  is 
crossing  the  Delaware  amid  the  ice  in  a  boat  propelled  b/ Breton 
sailors  Even  the  wild  roughs  of  the  Far  West  who  are  hano-i™ 
a  murderer,  by  order  of  Judge  Lynch,  in  the  chamber  of  honor! 

fans.  Iheie  is  a  story  told-first  by  Mr.  Locker,  we  believe 
and  then  set  forth  n  Punch  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  if  we  mistake 
not-about  an  American  Minister  to  England  who  said  he  had 
been  to  Mme.  Tussaud's,  and,  when  askedW  hlliked  our  wax 

ff  tfT"£    Mseemf-  ? him  uu,ch  like  ^  °tS  5£ 

Jisn  paity.    So  the  Musee  Grevin  seems  much  like  any  other 
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French  party — though  it  is  hard  to  give  vivacity  to  a  wax  figure. 
And  so  the  Eden  Musee  seems  like  any  other  American  party,  in 
which  there  might  be  a  strong  admixture  of  foreigners,  and  especi- 
ally of  Frenchmen. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  GRIEVANCES,  REAL  AND  FALSE. 

UP  to  this  present  not  one  of  our  statements  regarding  the 
School  Board  has  been  contradicted  or  explained  away,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  we  set  down  nothing  but  plain  facts 
which  did  not  admit  of  denial.  The  Chairman  and  other  sensible 
members  have  replied  to  our  criticisms  with  perfect  tone  and 
temper,  and  an  effort  has  already  been  made  to  remove  the  faults 
find  abuses  which  we  pointed  out.  But  unhappily  the  Picturesque 
Journalist  has  chosen  to  build  a  superstructure  of  legends  upon  the 
Ijasis  of  our  statements,  and  thus  the  good  effect  of  our  criticisms 
may  be  decreased  unless  we  go  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  show 
how  much  of  credit  the  Picturesque  Journalist  really  deserves. 

Take  an  astounding  production  called  "  At  War  with  the 
Three  R's,"  which  appears  in  the  Telegraph  of  April  2ist.  An 
excited  School  Board  Visitor  rushes  up  to  the  parish  doctor  and 
the  Correspondent,  and  inquires  whether  the  medical  man  "  regards 
Mrs.  Barlifter  as  a  person  in  possession  of  her  senses."  The  con- 
venient doctor  testifies  to  Mrs.  B.'s  sanity ;  whereupon  the  official 
explains  that  the  woman  had  just  attacked  him  with  a  half- 
gallon  saucepan,  because,  as  she  remarked,  he  was  "one  of  the 
gang  of  child-killers  who  worked  the  scholars  to  death  by  means 
of  witchcraft  for  the  sake  of  the  blood-money  the  Government 
allowed  for  the  job."'  Like  a  true  son  of  science,  the  doctor  at 
once  rushes  off  to  see  the  fond  mother  and  study  witchcraft  at  the 
fountain-head.  Mrs.  Barlifter  then  begins  an  oration  which  is 
couched  in  a  dialect  hitherto  left  imprinted  on  the  phonetic 
system.  The  words  "thrue"  and  "marciful"  and  "murther" 
are  used  frequently  ;  but  they  occur  in  sentences  of  such  fine  gram- 
matical quality  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  low-class  Irishwoman 
using  them.  Mrs.  Barlifter  extracts  herself  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety from  the  most  intricate  parentheses,  she  generally  uses 
verb  and  nominative  with  care,  and  only  her  occasional  habit  of 
dropping  into  the  Dublin  accent  prevents  her  speech  from  being 
dramatic  and  pure.  She  says  that,  in  order  to  get  the  capitation 
grant  on  each  child,  "  whenever  there's  a  lesson  that  it's  past 
human  powers  to  dhrive  into  them,  the  masters  pat  the  boys 
three  times  on  the  head,  and  that's  the  charm  that  works  on 
them,  and  in  time  their  brains  is  worn  out,  and  they  knock 
under  as  you  say,  doctor,  and  the  masters  get  the  blood- 
money.  And  so  the  popilation  of  the  poor  is  kept  down  so  that 
there  may  be  more  for  the  rich."  The  Daily  Telegraph  Corre- 
spondent heard  all  this,  for  he  was  in  the  room.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  the  brother  of  the  murdered  boy  was  in  school  the 
dajr  before,  "  and  himself  heard  the  word  capitation  grant  spoken 
of,  and  come  and  tould "  Mrs.  Barlifter.  The  day  before !  ! 
And  the  Visitor  called  at  the  house  without  knowing  that  the 
over-worked  boy  was  dead.  Very  well.  The  Correspondent 
went  with  the  doctor  and  saw  the  schoolmaster,  who  "  in  six 
months  had  taught  the  three  boys  to  read  and  write  and  figure 
beautiful."  The  good  master  was  distressed,  for  the  two  brothers 
(one  of  whom  was  the  youthful  informer  who  ferretted  out  the 
particulars  about  the  capitation  grant  and  the  witchcraft)  had 
hoth  continued  to  attend  school  alter  Billy  was  dead  and  buried, 
so  Mrs.  Barlifter's  suspicions  were  unknown  to  the  school  stall, 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  by  learning  that  "  the  master  failed 
to  see  the  joke."  We  shall  now  see  how  a  plain  tale  will  put 
down  this  remarkable  literary  man. 

1.  If  the  Visitor  called  at.  the  house,  he  could  only  have  done 
so  on  account  of  the  marks  shown  in  the  duplicate  registers  sent 
to  him  weekly. 

2.  Billy  had  attended  regularly  for  six  months,  so  on  the  first 
occasion  of  his  non-attendance  he  was  marked  "  Absent  "  in  the 
registers. 

3.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same  day  a  formal  note  would  have 
been  sent  asking  for  the  reason  of  absence.  Billy's  brother  would 
naturally  take  the  note,  and  when  the  answer  came  the  lad  would 
have  been  marked  "  Sick  "  in  the  Visitor's  register. 

4.  If  the  Visitor  called  on  a  child  who  was  marked  "  Sick  "  he 
would  have  exceeded  his  duty  and  wasted  time. 

5.  When  Bill}'  died,  then  Dicky  would  have  told  the  master ; 
the  word  "  Dead.  "  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  register  which 
reaches  the  Visitor  every  Friday  night. 

6.  If  the  Visitor  paid  a  visit  without  looking  at  the  register,  he 
neglected  hi3  duty  ;  if  he  paid  a  visit  after  looking  at  the  register 
and  seeing  the  entry  "  Dead,"  he  was  a  fool. 

7.  If  the  master  sent  away  the  register  without  giving  such 
easily-obtained  information  to  the  Visitor,  he  will  be  dismissed, 
(and  deservedly  dismissed),  for  his  district  and  school  can  easily  be 
found  hy  the  simple  expedient  of  issuing  eleven  circulars  to  the 
Superintendents  of  Visitors. 

S.  The  words  "  capitation  grant "  would  never  have  been  used 
by  the  master  at  all.  The  masters  received  until  recently  one-half 
the  examination  grant  011  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  one- 
half  the  grant  on  class  subjects ;  and  one-half  the  examination 
grant  on  special  subjects  ;  but  no  master  would  talk  to  boys  about 
grants,  and  least  of  all  about  the  capitation  grant. 

9.  Every  head  teacher  under  the  Board  has  been  directly  asked 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  none  of  them  know  any  thine 
about  it.    Q.E.D.  J  0 


The  next  story,  about  a  lad  who  went  first  to  school  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  refused  to  learn  because  he  had  a  companion  who 
could  read  "  penny  dreadfuls  "  to  him,  lost  his  learned  companion, 
studied  primers  in  corners  till  he  could  read  words  of  three 
syllables  for  himself,  and  then  resolutely  refused  to  study  any- 
thing more  than  Second  Standard  work,  is  plainly  ludicrous. 

1.  The  boy  lived  in  a  fairly  good  neighbourhood,  for  he  had  a 
bed  with  "  sacking  and  mattress." 

2.  He  eluded  the  Visitors  by  his  own  efforts  for  eight  years,  his 
father  evidently  desiring  to  send  him  to  school. 

3.  He  would  not  learn  writing  or  arithmetic. 

4.  Yet  he  passed  the  First  and  Second  Standards. 

5.  But  if  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  (as  the  writer  says)  of 
writing  and  arithmetic,  he  must  have  failed  in  those  two  subjects. 

6.  If  he  failed  in  those  two  subjects,  he  could  not  pass  the 
Second  Standard,  for  he  would  have  been  presented  for  examina- 
tion in  the  First  Standard  twice  in  successive  years. 

7.  Therefore,  he  never  passed  the  Second. 

8.  No  Second  Standard  boy  could  read  "  penny  dreadfuls  8  un- 
less he  were  exceptionally  forward,  because  the  numbers  are  as 
hard  as  the  ordinary  three-volume  novel. 

9.  No  boy  could  teach  himself  (as  this  boy  did)  to  read  three- 
volume  novels  by  two  months'  study. 

10.  Any  teacher  who  allowed  a  lad  to  remain  blankly  ignorant 
for  twenty-two  months  out  of  twenty-four  would  be  dismissed 
unless  the  lad  were  imbecile. 

11.  Therefore  the  whole  story  is  mythical. 

We  have  exposed  this  silly  attempt  to  discredit  the  Board, 
because  we  do  not  desire  to  be  associated  with  such  sad  puerilities. 
We  are  about  to  bring  forward  certain  hard  and  definite  conten- 
tions which  might  be  discredited  if  we  allowed  them  to  be  classed 
with  the  blatant  concoctions  of  picturesque  scribblers. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  published  a  statement  concerning  a  decent 
working-man  who  had  been  harried  b}r  School  Board  clerks.  The 
man  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  a  second  time,  and  spent 
the  usual  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  among  the  thieves  and  brawlers  ; 
he  was  then  put  in  the  dock,  and  pleaded  his  cause  as  well  as 
he  could.  The  prosecuting  clerk  overstated  the  "  criminal's " 
weekly  income  by  10s.,  and  the  Bench  imposed  a  fine  of  3s. 
This  seems  rather  hard  luck  for  the  poor  soul.  He  showed 
nineteen  certificates  proving  that  his  children  have  regularly 
attended  school  for  ten  years ;  he  proved  that  his  boy  is  now  in 
the  Sixth  Standard,  having  passed  the  fifth  at  the  last  examina- 
tion ;  yet  he  was  worse  treated  than  the  foul-mouthed  rowdies 
who  make  fun  of  the  visitors  and  never  dream  of  paying  their 
fines.  His  boy  received  the  following  testimonial  from  the  master 
of  the  school,  who  is  a  rather  distinguished  University  man : — 

"  has  been  with  me  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  the 

above  school,  during  which  time  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  character  and  qualifications.  I 
know  him  to  be  truthful  and  trustworthy.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  my  special  monitor,  having  charge  of  my  class,  cupboard-keys, 
and  my  private  desk.  He  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  lads  I 
have  ever  had  under  my  charge,  and  I  consider  all  his  work 
excellent.  He  has  passed  Standard  V.  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ments Examination.  ...  I  am  sure  that  in  every  way  he 
would  give  the  greatest  satisfaction." 

Further  than  this,  it  appears  that  the  boy  obtained  nine  prizes 
for  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  and  the  Honour  Certificate 
granted  by  the  Education  Department.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  man  who  was  fined  must  have  taught  his  children  to  be 
honest,  or  his  son  would  not  have  been  put  in  charge  of  desks 
containing  money  and  cupboards  filled  with  tempting  knick- 
knacks  ;  he  must  have  kept  the  boy  very  regularly  at  school 
for  three  years,  or  the  Honour  Certificate  could  not  have  been 
obtained ;  and  the  unusual  record  of  nine  regular  attendance  prizes 
could  only  have  been  gained  by  a  lad  who,  for  five  years, 
went  to  school  on  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  place  was  open.  Judging  from  ordinary  evidence,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  fined  and  worried  man  is  a 
good,  worthy  citizen  who  has  brought  up  his  family  in  a  re- 
putable way.  Was  there  no  way  of  dealing  with  him  save  by 
putting  him  in  the  dock  ?  Could  not  his  children,  whom  he  has 
so  carefully  trained  and  educated,  have  been  spared  the  pain  of 
seeing  their  father  ordered  about  by  policemen  ?  We  think  so. 
These  active  and  intelligent  clerks  cost  34,000/.  a  year  ;  yet  they 
leave  100,000  children  out  of  school.  Why  not  spend  some  time 
in  looking  after  wastrels  and  vagabonds,  instead  of  pestering  and 
mulcting  a  poor  respectable  wretch  who  has  obeyed  the  law  in- 
variably ?    This  question  we  leave  to  the  public. 

Some  other  instances  of  vexatious  action  on  the  part  of  the 
beadles  in  mufti  have  been  brought  to  our  notice.  Most  of  the 
visitors  are  careful  to  be  inoffensive ;  but  whenever  a  new  official 
caste  is  created  by  law,  certain  members  of  the  caste  invariably 
assume  lordly  airs  towards  the  public, and  this  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  visitors  should  be  sternly  checked.  One  official  lately  called 
at  the  house  of  a  scholar  whose  name  is  pretty  well  known  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  The  visitor  asked  if  the  householder's 
children  attended  any  school ;  whereupon  the  housekeeper  said 
"  No,"  adding  that  there  were  no  children,  and  further  stating 
that  her  master  was  unmarried.  The  visitor  again  asked  if  the 
gentleman  had  no  children,  and,  on  receiving  the  same  answer, 
inquired,  with  au  obvious  and  unpleasant  insinuation,  "  Are  you 
sure  ?  "  This  is  the  true  rudeness  of  the  beadle,  and  we  think 
that  it  might,  with  advantage,  be  stopped  at  once.  There  are 
irritable  gentlemen  who  might  take  it  badly,  although  of  course  it 
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may  safely  be  veutured  when  only  a  woman  is  in  the  case. 
A  few  months  ago  a  very  poor  woman  alleged  that  she  had  been 
twice  summoned,  and  that  on  each  occasion  the  School  Board 
officer  had  taken  three  shillings  from  her  outside  the  police-court 
and  had  then  sent  her  home.  Counsel  was  provided  for  this  woman, 
and  the  officer  was  subjected  to  an  awkward  cross-examination, 
but  no  answer  could  be  got  to  the  question,  "  Why  were  the 
two  summonses  not  heard  ?  "  and  there  the  matter  rested.  But 
this  singular  story  is  significant,  as  showing  what  an  officer  might 
do  if  he  chose.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  no  such  extortion  could 
be  practised  by  a  tyrannical  and  almost  irresponsible  clerk.  We 
know  of  several  cases  in  which  tbe  Board  has  dismissed  officers 
for  extorting  money  from  poor  people.  One  fellow  went  so  far  as 
to  go  round  and  collect  fines  which  had  been  actually  im- 
posed ;  another  was  sent  away  at  a  day's  notice  for  squeezing 
money  out  of  certain  poor  creatures  whom  he  had  frightened  ; 
another  stole  money  on  a  really  heroic  scale ;  so,  in  the  face  of 
these  examples,  it  is  silly  to  talk  about  impossibilities.  We  do 
not  wish  to  blame  the  Board  unduly;  we  only  say  that  their 
officers  can  make  the  poor  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  the  most 
rigid  precautions  should  be  taken  in  order  that  beadles  may  not 
develop  into  bullies.  Besides  gentle  and  benevolent  visitors,  who 
give  advice  and  speak  soft  words,  there  are  vain  and  petty  roughs, 
who  use  their  brief  authority  in  a  fashion  that  causes  much  un- 
merited pain  to  people  whose  lives  are  made  hard  enough  without 
official  interference. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — I. 

^TPHE  past  week  has  been  one  of  great  excitement  in  the  world 
J-  of  art.  On  Monday  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
•Colours  and  the  Royal  Institute  opened  to  the  public  with  their 
■season's  exhibitions.  On  Wednesday  the  Grosvenor,  and  on 
Friday  _  the  Royal  Academy,  had  their  "  private  "  views  ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  minor  galleries,  we  have  the  four 
most  attractive  of  the  year  all  upon  our  hands  together.  In  a 
first  article  it  will  be  best  to  mention  briefly  a  few  pictures  or 
sculptures  which  appear  most  meritorious,  reserving  detailed  criti- 
cism for  a  future  occasion.  The  multitude  of  works  in  the  Royal 
Academy  and  in  the  Royal  Institute  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  more  select  show  of  the  Grosvenor  and  the  old  Water-Colour 
Society.  It  is,  of  course,  well  that  young  or  struggling  artists 
should  have  the  chance  of  calling  attention  to  their  powers  ;  but 
of  the  nearly  two  thousand  pictures  at  Burlington  House,  of  the 
more  than  one  thou-and  at  Prince's  Hall,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  world  would  be  very  little  the  poorer  if  nine-tenths  were  lost; 
whereas  it  would  be  hard  to  spare  even  one  or  two  from  the 
Grosvenor  or  the  Society's  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  These  select 
exhibitions  are  perhaps  not  so  attractive  to  the  general  public ; 
but  they  are  very  grateful  to  the  critic,  who  finds  himself  saved 
the  trouble  of  picking  and  choosing,  and  saved  also  from  the  fear 
which,  in  spite  of  what  artists  may  say  or  think,  most  critics 
feel,  of  neglecting  modest  merit  or  the  work  of  new  artists  who 
have  their  way  to  make  in  the  world.  The  old  Water-Colour 
Society  has  only  tried  and  established  painters  in  its  ranks;  and 
though  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  Society  at  the  Grosvenor,  an 
invitation  to  exhibit  is  issued  to  a  very  small  company. 

Taking  the  galleries  in  order  we  may  begin  with  Pall  Mall. 
There  are  only  301  pictures  exhibited.  Of  these,  in  the  order  of 
the  catalogue  the  must  remarkable  are  as  follows : — "  View  of  the 
Amphitheatre  at  Pola  in  Istria  "  (6),  by  Mr.  Glennie,  a  small  work 
in  size,  but  very  large  in  treatment,  and"  warm  in  colour ;  "  A  Lane 
near  Dorking "  (9),  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  who  also  exhibits 
"Passing  the  Flock"  (65),  "A  Windfall "  (232),  "An  Itinerant 
Musician"  (244),  and  "  Gypsies  "  (252),  all  charming  little  works, 
especially  the  "  Windfall,"  in  which  the  bark  of  a  tree  is  painted  as 
only  Mr.  Birket  Foster  can  paint  it;  "  The  Captive  Princess"  (27), 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  in  which  the  birds  are  marvellous  for 
their  texture  and  their  human  expression,  while  the  Princess  is 
commonplace  to  the  last  degree  ;  "  A  Deserted  River-bed  "  (36), 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  a  very  characteristic  example  of  this  charm- 
ing artist,  who  also  sends  nine  other  works,  some  of  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  again  ;  "  Cutting  and  Tyino-  Corn 
Midhurst"  (39),  by  Mr.  Thorne  Waite,  a  fine  Sussex  landscape  by 
an  artist  of  great  power,  who  exhibits  here  four  other  pictures  and 
at  the  Institute  one,  all  of  them  well  worthy  of  careful  examina- 
tion;  "Chrysanthemums"  (58),  which  bears  the  sad  note  in  the 
catalogue  "Mrs.  Angell's  last  work";  there  are  several  other 
lovely  little  pictures  by  this  lamented  artist,  some  of  which  we 
hope  to  notice  at  another  time  ;  "  Entrance  to  the  Port  of 
Marseilles"  (63),  by  Mr.  William  Callow,  a  fine  work,  lam-e  in 
treatment  and  bold  ;  "  Timon  and  Apemantus  "  (64),  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  R.A.,  in  reality  a  landscape,  the  figures  being  wholly  sub- 
ordinated, gloomy  in  colour,  and  altogether  pervaded  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  melancholy  lines  from  Shakspeare  appended 
to  it  m  the  catalogue;  "London  Bridge,  with  St.  Magnus  and  the 
Monument "  (83),  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  sends  other  London  views 
to  this  gallery ;  "  Crowns  of  Flowers "  (93),  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gregory,  a  pretty  little  work,  but  spotty,  as  is  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  the  same  artist's  "  Deserter  "  (140),  which,  however,  is  a 
powerful  and  dramatic  picture  ;  "  A  Champion  of  the  Cross " 
(100),  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  which  the  Cid  presents  the  captive 
Moorish  kings  to  his  mother;  "The  Silk  and  Calico  Bazaar, 
t/airo  "  (109),  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall ;  «  Snowdon  "  (113),  by  Mr. 


Whaite;  "  Ben  Nevis  "(11 5),  a  summer  moonlight  scene  of  great 
beauty,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Jackson;  and  Mr.  Carl  Haag's  grand 
picture,  one  of  the  largest  he  has  ever  painted,  "  Eliezer  returning 
from  his  Mission"  (116).  The  white-robed  Rebekah  sits  on  her 
camel,  which  Eliezer  leads  through  a  rocky  pass.  A  guitar  is  in 
her  hands.  Behind  are  followers  on  a  long  procession  of  camels 
winding  through  the  narrow  defile.  This  is  a  magnificent  work, 
well  worthy  of  the  great  artist  by  whom  it  is  painted.  "  Viola  " 
(125)  is  by  Mr.  Poynter,  who  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy  a 
still  more  elaborate  study  from  apparently  the  same  model,  as  well 
as  a  "Psyche"  (170)  in  this  gallery.  All  are  marked  with  the 
usual  care  and  knowledge  we  have  been  taught  by  long  experience 
to  expect  from  this  accomplished  artist,  who  also  sends  a  very 
pleasing  landscape,  "St.  Radigund's  Abbey"  (201).  We  must 
return  to  this  gallery  before  long,  not  having  nearly  exhausted  the 
list  of  its  treasures. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  as  we  have  said,  resembles  the  exhibition 
of  the  old  Water-Colour  Society  in  the  selectness  of  the  gathering. 
In  this  preliminary  notice  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only 
the  most  remarkable  pictures,  taking  them  rather  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  to  the  mind  than  in  that  of  the  catalogue.  By 
far  the  greatest  work  is  unquestionably  "  King  Cophetua,"  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones.  The  beggar  maid  sits  high  on  the  throne,  the 
King  below  her,  and  two  choristers  above  in  a  kind  of  gallery. 
The  King's  figure,  in  fantastic  armour,  the  crown  in  his  hand,  his 
shield  and  lance  leaning  against  the  wall  before  him,  his  love-sick 
look  as  he  gazes  up  at  the  object  of  his  adoration,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautilul  Mr.  Burne  Jones  has  ever  conceived  or  painted. 
We  wish  we  could  feel  as  well  satisfied  with  the  lady.  She  is,  in 
the  first  place,  far  from  being  lovely.  Her  hands  hang  listlessly  down, 
and  she  does  not  in  any  way  answer  to  Tennyson's  heroine : — 

Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid  ; 
She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say. 

Still,  though  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  this  is  a  fine  work, 
and  the  finest  by  far  in  the  gallery,  if  not,  indeed,  the  finest  of 
the  year.  Something  more  than  a  rumour  asserts  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  obtain  it  for  one  of  the  national 
collections.  Next,  by  way  of  contrast,  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Calderon's  "Aphrodite,  'fresh  as  the  foam.'"  The  goddess  lies 
on  a  wave  of  the  bluest  Mediterranean,  her  golden  hair  floating 
behind  her.  The  sea-gulls  flock  round  her,  and  the  water  is 
streaked  with  foam.  Whether  as  an  idealization  or  as  an  exercise 
in  harmonious  colour,  this  picture  is  to  be  admired  almost  with- 
out reserve.  Three  portraits  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  come  next.  One 
represents  Herr  Lowenstam,  seated  at  his  etching-board,  with  his 
copper  before  him.  The  second  is  Signor  Amendola,  who,  with 
his  graver  in  his  hand,  is  chasing  the  surface  of  a  metal  statuette. 
The  third  represents  a  young  lady  seated,  and,  though  not  quite  so 
pleasing  a  picture,  is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  with  that  ease  of 
manner  and  pose  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  highest  art.  At 
the  Royal  Academy  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  has  a  large  canvas,  show- 
ing "  Hadrian  in  England  visiting  a  Romano-British  Pottery."  It 
is  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the  Great  Room,  and  deserves  the 
distinction ;  yet  we  have  seen  many  of  the  artist's  less  ambitious 
pictures  which  we  prefer  to  it.  The  Emperor,  with  his  attendants, 
is  on  a  kind  of  staircase-landing.  The  shopmen  bring  specimens 
of  the  so-called  "  Samian  ware  "  before  him,  one  of  them  mounting 
the  stairs  in  front.  Below  is  a  counter  where  selling  and  buying 
are  going  on.  There  is  a  certain  want  of  colour  in  the  picture. 
The  figure  of  Hadrian  is  by  no  means  prominent.  Well  worked 
out  as  it  is,  this  does  not  rank  among  the  artist's  greatest  triumphs. 
The  Grosvenor  has  two  charming  little  pictures  by  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema,  and  the  Royal  Academy  a  larger  one,  "  Saying  Grace  " 
(1642),  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  work,  showing  a  group  of  pretty 
children  and  their  nurse  at  a  table.  At  the  Grosvenor  the  number 
of  portraits  is  perhaps  excessive,  but  most  of  them  are  very  fine. 
Mr.  Millais  sends  three,  two  of  which  represent  Lady  Campbell, 
first  as  a  child,  painted  some  years  ago,  and  then  as  a  bride.  The 
third  is  the  portrait  of  Lord  Lome,  which  the  artist  intends  as  a 
present  to  Canada.  It  is  firmly  but  somewhat  hurriedly  painted. 
Near  it  is  a  second  picture,  "  A  Wood  Nymph,"  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  a  very  decorative  work  in  his  usual  manner.  Two  portraits 
by  Mr.  Richmond  in  the  same  room,  "  Miss  Dora  and  Miss  Rose 
Mirlees,"  will  be  much  admired,  the  second  especially  for  its  finely 
composed  landscape  background.  A  portrait  of  "  Mrs.  Duff," 
with  a  background  of  conservatory  foliage,  by  Mr.  Collier,  is  very 
charming.  Mrs.  Collier  comes  very  near  her  husband  this  year. 
Two  nymphs  on  a  sandy  shore  in  an  atmosphere  of  golden  haze 
form  a  finely-conceived  illustration  of  the  line — 

By  the  tideless,  dolorous,  midland  sea. 
In  her  portrait  of  Miss  Huxley  (592)  at  the  Royal  Acad'emy 
Mrs.  Collier  shows  still  higher  powers.  The  drawing  and  colouring 
of  the  hand  and  arm,  although  somewhat  dark,  are  among  the 
best  examples  of  the  year.  The  Grosvenor  Ga-llel  contains  ex- 
cellent examples  of  Mr.  Julian  Story,  Mr.  Macoea'j,  Mr.  Leo-ros 
Mr.  Watts,  Miss  Tennant,  Mr.  Rooke,  and  Mr.  Bateman.  °  * 
The  picture  to  which  most  sightseers  will  hasten  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  the  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  "  of  the  President.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  Iphio-enia  is 
very  fair,  but  Cymon  is  very  tame,  and  looks  at  her  as  if  the  sight 
was  the  most  ordinary  in  the  world.  The  accessories  are  not 
happy,  the  trees  being  especially  unpleasing.  A  golden  lh>ht 
is  over  everything,  but  the  moon  is  setting  or  rising  in  the 
background.  Opposite  to  this  picture  hangs  a  still  less  satisfac- 
tory "Idyll,  1745"  (347),  by  Mr.  Millais.    A  soldier-boy,  in 
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a  stiff,  unnaturally  scarlet  uniform,  plays  his  fife  for  the  benefit 
of  three  girls,  who  appear  to  have  seated  themselves  in  the  stream 
of  a  brook.  On  the  same  wall  is  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Manage 
de  Convenance "  (341),  a  picture  in  which  there  is  even  more 
space  "to  let"  than  usual  with  this  artist.  A  lady  and  gentle- 
man, the  latter  elderly,  are  seated  at  either  end  of  a  very  large 
table,  over  which  hangs  a  lamp.  A  man-servant  in  attend- 
ance completes  the  group.  The  chiaroscuro  is  admirable,  the 
colouring  very  harmonious,  the  expression  of  boredom  but  too 
distinct ;  yet  this  is  a  picture  few  people  will  care  to  look  at 
twice.  Mr.  Long  sends  "  Thisbe  "  (358),  a  Babylonian  girl  listen- 
ing at  a  chink  in  the  wall.  The  face  is  finely  painted,  but  the 
•wall  is  very  flat  and  incomplete.  Mr.  Calderon's  "Night  "(340) 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  and  will  be  generally  admired. 
Two  pictures  by  Mr.  Hook  (346,  352)  are  in  his  usual  manner,  the 
first,  "  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea-Mew,"  being  by  far  the  most  pleas- 
ing. Mr.  Poynter's  "  Diadumene  "  (368)  is  a  very  small,  but  very 
complete,  nude  study ;  and  he  also  sends  two  remarkable  por- 
traits in  crayons  (1358,  1359),  so  different  in  style  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  by  the  same  artist. 

The  whole  impression  produced  by  the  Academy  this  year  is  by 
110  means  favourable.  It  is  not  "  up  to  the  average,"  except  in  one 
feature,  the  sculpture,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  this  branch  of 
English  art  from  the  aspersions  lately  cast  upon  it.  Mr.  Thorney  croft's 
•'Mower"  (1856),  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  Icarus  "  (1855),  Mr.  Lawson's 
"Gladiator"  (1809),  some  bronze  heads  by  Mr.  Kinloch,  and  a 
■very  fine  relief  by  Mr.  Bates,  "  Socrates"  (1712),  which  we  believe 
obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  winter  competition,  are  all  works  of 
•which  any  school  might  be  proud. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  like  the  Royal 
Academy,  surfers  from  a  congestion  of  poor  pictures.  To  find  the 
good  ones  implies  search.  The  large  picture  by  Mr.  Walter 
Langley,  "Among  the  Missing"  (275),  will  probably  make  a 
greater  impression  on  the  mind  than  anything  else  in  the  rooms. 
It  is  a  sad  scene  feelingly  rendered.  The  Cornish  fisherfolk  have 
assembled  at  the  door  of  a  post-office  to  gain  tidings  of 
absent  boats.  It  is  blowing  hard,  and  the  pavement  shines  with 
recent  rain.  An  old  woman  leads  away  one  of  the  bereaved 
■wives,  and  comforts  her  as  best  she  can.  The  faces  are  more 
highly  finished  than  the  draperies  ;  but,  taken  altogether,  this  is  a 
fine  work,  and  well  deserves  the  place  of  honour  which  it  oc- 
cupies. "  Satisfaction"  (244),  by  Mr.  J.  Nash,  which  hangs  near 
it,  is  rather  empty.  Among  the  sand-hills  of  perhaps  the  Belgian 
coast  a  man  in  the  costume  of  half  a  century  ago  lies  dead  on  hi3 
face.  A  sea-gull  hovers  near.  A  very  spirited  portrait  (22)  of 
Mr.  Linton,  the  President  of  the  Institute,  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wilson.  ".Summer  and  the  Winds"  (92),  by  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  is  fantastic,  but  not  without  signs  of  careful  study  and  of 
an  eye  for  harmonious  colouring.  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Diver  " 
(10S)  will  surprise  the  visitor  by  its  excellent  drawing  and  fine 
effect.  "  The  Bazaar  at  Suez  "  (745)  is  a  carefully-painted  picture 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  given  his  figures  a  most  Oriental  aspect. 
"  Priscilla  "  (613),  by  Mr.  Linton,  is  extremely  pretty.  We  must- 
reserve  for  the  present  a  notice  of  the  numerous  and  excellent 
landscapes  to  be  found  in  this  Gallery. 


VOLUNTEERING. 


npHE  author  of  John  Bull  et  son  He,  with  that  vivid  perception 
-B-  of  the  superficial  aspect  of  things  essentially  characteristic  of 
a  Frenchman,  has  remarked  that  the  rate  of  insurance  is  not 
altered  for  a  man  when  he  enrolls  himself  as  a  volunteer.  And 
he  observes,  with  a  certain  apparent  justice,  that  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  man's  life  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  question,  altered  by  his  undertaking  to  defend 
his  country.  The  French  are  a  logical  nation — a  term  usually 
applied  to  people  who  are  enabled  by  consummate  accuracy  of 
thought  to  derive  definite  conclusions  from  uncertain  premisses 
by  the  simple  process  of  ignoring  half  of  them— and  there  is 
no  doubt  much  that  is  suggestive  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
biographer  of  our  nation.  And  this  is  the  more  observable  tince, 
in  the  early  days  ofthe  movement,  it  was  a  common  sarcasm 
amongst  regular  soldiers  that  the  Volunteers  were  to  be  ordered 
out  of  the  country  only  in  case  of  invasion.  It  is  now  nearly 
twenty-five  years  since  the  movement  began  which  produced  the 
present  Volunteer  force ;  and  it  has  never  done  anything  since  but 
drill,  act  in  the  capacity  of  guards  of  honour  to  royal  personages, 
go  to  reviews  which  are  forms  of  holidays,  shoot  at  targets, 
and- wear  its  uniforms. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  common  view  to  take  of  the  Volunteers  in 
general  that  they  shoot,  drill,  and  camp  out,  just  as  other  men 
play  cricket  or  football.  Nor  is  this  view  incorrect  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Officers  and  men  alike  enjoy  a  march  out  or  a  review,  and  the 
pleasure  of  hitting  something,  even  a  sheet  of  iron,  with  a  firearm 
is  naturally  implanted  in  every  Englishman's  mind.  Most  men  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  consider  physical  exercise  as  essential  to 
a,  healthy  condition  of  body  ;  but  few  have  enough  spare  time  to 
become  proficient  in  more  than  one  kind  of  outdoor  occupa- 
tion ;  and  if  they  choose  to  devote  the  enersry  which  might' be 
spent  m  athletics,  useful  onlv  to  themselves,  in  doing  what  they 
can  to  make  themselves  efficient  soldiers,  so  much  the  better 
ior  the  country.  And  even  if  it  were  the  mere  plaving  at  soldier- 
ing which  it  is  often  supposed  to  be,  Volunteers  would  still  in  a 
crisis  be  more  efficient  than  their  neighbours.    The  mere  injustice 


of  this  opinion  would  of  itself  be  quite  unimportant,  if  it  did  not 
also  lead  to  the  force  being  actually  treated  by  the  authorities 
as  a  joke.  In  fact,  the  chaff  that  has  been  scattered  broadcast 
on  this  subject  has  probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
the  Volunteers  resolve  to  be  taken  seriously.  And  perhaps  they 
are  now  taken  as  seriously  as  the  regular  army,  for  at  any  rate 
they  have  an  existence  off  paper.  The  real  truth  is  that  our 
army,  as  is  admitted  by  every  authority  not  bound  by  his  position 
to  state  the  reverse,  is  in  such  a  state  of  inefficiency  as  would 
create  an  almost  universal  panic  amongst  all  but  the  far-sighted 
politicians  of  Birmingham  were  it  fully  realized.  But  the  facts  are 
obscured  by  the  showers  of  compliments  from  the  speech-makers 
at  the  War  Office.  Those,  however,  who  get  some  glimmering 
perception  of  the  reality  are  apt  to  lull  the  fears  naturally 
called  forth  by  recollecting  that  there  are  two  hundred  thousand 
Volunteers  actually  in  the  flesh.  And  then,  when  they  read  the 
charming  and  laudatory  little  speeches  made  by  the  inspecting 
officer  after  each  inspection — how  that  when  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment first  started  he  didn't  believe  in  it,  how  that  they  have 
now  proved  that  they  are  real  soldiers,  how  that  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  ridicule,  and  how  that  now  the  country 
may  rely  on  them  for  its  defence — they  turn  away  from  the  sub- 
ject probably  with  the  remark  that,  if  the  French  did  come, 
they  would  get  a  "jolly  good  licking."  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  difficult  suddenly  to  change  this  tone,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to 
leave  off  any  habit  which  is  the  result  of  constant  want  of  back- 
bone. When  smooth  things  have  been  prophesied  for  years,  it  is 
not  easy  to  start  the  prophecy  of  rough  things  without  any 
obvious  reason  for  the  change.  But,  after  the  first  plunge  had 
been  made,  and  when  the  first  cry  of  indignation  had  subsided,  it 
would  soon  be  seen  that  the  Volunteers  would  respond  to  a  little 
wholesome  criticism,  given  in  the  right  spirit,  not  only  by  a 
greater  desire  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  a  more  soldierly  manner,  but 
also  by  an  increased  respect  for  the  authorities.  The  Volunteers 
wish  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  are  serious  in  their  endeavours 
to  learn  their  work,  desirous  to  know  their  own  failings,  and 
anxious  for  real  improvement.  It  is  therefore  merely  an  insult  to 
reward  their  aspirations  with  the  sugar-plums  of  oratory. 

The  fact  is  that  recruits  join  the  Volunteer  force,  not  merely 
because  they  find  in  it  pleasant  companionship  and  a  semi- 
athletic  occupation  suited  to  their  taste,  but  also,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  because  they  have  a 
genuine  feeling  of  patriotism.  We  are  not  supposed  by  our  Con- 
tinental neighbours  to  be  a  military  nation  ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  raise  a  force  of  any  size  on  the  voluntary  system 
without  pay.  It  i3  not  often  realized  by  outsiders  that  the  sacri- 
fices which  a  Volunteer  has  to  make,  simply  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
regulations  as  to  efficiency,  are  in  many  cases  very  considerable. 
The  privates  are  seldom  men  of  great  wealth ;  usually  men  who 
by  hard  daily  wyork  succeed  in  earning  a  small  salary.  The 
spending  of  every  sixpence  must  be  a  matter  of  thought.  And  yet 
they  manage  to  afford  considerable  sums  of  money  for  Volunteering 
alone.  In  the  majority  of  corps  at  the  present  time,  it  is  true,  the 
uniforms  are  provided  out  of  thecorps  funds  (an  arrangement  by  which, 
the  capitation  grant  for  each  man  for  three  years  is  completely 
absorbed),  but  he  has  to  pay  an  annual  subscription.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  has  to  pay  for  any  of  the  pleasanter  parts  of  his  work  ia 
which  he  may  take  part,  such  as  marching  and  camping  out,  and 
reviews  away  from  his  headquarters.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has 
to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  between  his  home  or  place  of 
business  and  the  rifle  range  or  place  of  drill,  often  a  considerable 
distance.  Iu  time  the  sacrifices  are  no  less.  All  through  the 
spring  and  summer  months  the  one  half-holiday  of  the  week  ia 
absorbed,  and  at  least  one  other  evening  is  largely  occupied.  There 
are  many  men  who  belong  to  London  corps  who,  living  iu  the 
more  distant  suburbs,  are  unable  on  a  drill  night  to  reach  their 
homes  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  The  sacrifices,  both  in  time  and 
money,  made  by  officers  are  very  much  greater,  although  their 
backs  are,  no  doubt,  as  a  rule  more  able  to  bear  them.  Not  only, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  do  the  men  attend  the 
number  of  drills  and  do  the  shooting  necessary  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  efficiency  laid  down  by  Government ;  but  the 
majority  of  them  go  far  beyond  this,  some  men  doing  three 
or  four  times  what  is  required  of  them.  Here,  then,  we  have 
proof  of  a  spirit  in  the  force  which  implies  that  they  for  their 
part  regard  the  matter  in  a  serious  light,  and  this  they  have 
proved  by  actually  doing  at  considerable  expense  and  inconveni- 
ence a  good  deal  more  than  is  required  of  them.  They  have  then 
a  right  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  War  Office,  and  a  right  to 
demand  that  their  labours  should  not  end  iu  futility  owing  either 
to  the  carelessness  or  penuriousness  of  the  authorities. 

Some  indications  that  the  military  authorities  intend  to 
fulfil  their  duty  in  this  matter  more  completely  have  lately 
shown  themselves.  The  utter  uselessness  of  the  ordinary  Easter 
Monday  Review  was  this  year  recognized  completely  iu  theory 
and  partially  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  that  which  took 
place  at  Portsmouth  was  from  many  points  of  view  a  cumbersome 
failure,  from  which  (if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  official  statement 
on  the  subject)  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learnt  was  that  the  generals 
in  command  were  more  111  want  of  improvement  than  the  armies 
they  commanded.  But  blundered  as  this  affair  was,  it  taught 
both  steadiness  and  coolness  to  the  men ;  and  there  probably  was 
not  a  Volunteer  officer  there  who  did  not  make  mental  notes  of 
several  matters  in  which  he  felt  that  he  could  improve  himself  and  his 
men  at  the  next  opportunity  which  might  present  itself  for  practising 
the  attack  formations.    But  of  far  greater  importance  to  those  who 
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took  part  in  them  were  the  various  manoeuvres  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  before  Easter.  A  portion  of  the  force,  for  instance, 
which  marched  down  to  Portsmouth  from  Petersfield  received  a 
careful  lesson  in  outpost  duty  on  the  Friday,  and  was  engaged  in 
an  attack  on  a  small  force  of  regulars  defending  the  Portsdown 
heights  on  the  Saturday.  The  proper  placing  of  outposts  is  not 
only  most  important  and  interesting  in  itself,  but  is  capable  of  being 
very  successfully  taught  in  time  of  peace.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  see  a  serious  effort  made  to  instruct  the  Volunteers  in  this  part 
of  their  duties.  Mistakes  were  of  course  made  by  the  officers  com- 
manding companies,  as  well  as  by  the  men.  These,  however,  were 
carefully  and  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
inarching  columns,  who  carefully  inspected  every  sentry  and  piquet. 
It  might  have  been  better  had  he  delayed  his  inspection  for  a 
short  time,  for  several  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  piquets 
had  not  had  time  to  place  their  men  entirely  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, or  to  give  them  complete  instructions  before  he  made  his 
round.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  outpost  duty  will  for  the  future  form  a 
portion  of  the  regular  annual  training  of  every  Volunteer.  The  sham 
fight  on  Saturday  was  also  instructive ;  but  here  there  were  cer- 
tainly some  faults  observable.  A  pretty  fight  was  spoilt  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  far  too  rapid  advance  of  the  attacking  force. 
One  company  of  these,  it  is  true,  turned  the  enemy's  flank  with 
great  success,  upon  which  the  umpire  gave  the  order  to  the 
defending  force  to  retreat ;  but  there  was  both  hurry  and 
confusion  amongst  the  companies  engaged  in  the  direct  attack ; 
and,  although  the  general  line  was  ultimately  preserved,  yet 
during  the  advance  the  men  might  have  been  seen  crowded 
together  in  some  places,  while  in  others  large  gaps  were  observable. 
Often,  too,  the  companies  were  overlapping  each  other  on  the 
flanks.  This  partial  confusion  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due 
to  the  fact  that,  beyond  the  simple  words  to  extend  and  form 
supports,  no  instructions  whatever  were  given  to  the  officers 
commanding  companies.  The  extended  line  was  first  considerably 
broken  up  by  having  to  pass  over  ground  covered  in  places  with 
impenetrable  gorse-bushes.  The  supports,  seeing  these  gaps  in  the 
line  in  front,  moved  up  before  any  reinforcement  was  intended, 
wedging  themselves  into  the  middle  of  divided  companies  in 
front.  Much  of  this  confusion  would  certainly  have  been  avoided 
had  fuller  instructions  been  given.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  part  of  the  force  was  brought  suddenly  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  cavalry  scouts, 
who  had  touch  of  the  enemy  for  half  an  hour  before  any  message 
was  sent  back  to  the  officers  commanding  the  columns.  With  all 
this,  however,  the  Saturday  was  a  much  more  instructive  day  than 
the  Monday.  The  very  fact  that  the  mistakes  committed  were 
clear  proves  that  fights  on  a  small  scale  can  be  better  utilized  for 
purposes  of  instruction  than  thos9  where  twenty  thousand  troops 
are  engaged.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of  subdivi- 
sion in  the  Easter  training  started  this  year  will  be  carried  out  to 
a  much  fuller  extent  in  years  to  come. 


CONCERTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

MISS  AGNES  MAITLAND'S  first  evening  concert  at  the 
Prince's  Hall  on  Tuesday  presented  an  interesting  and  well- 
selected  programme,  including  recitations  by  Miss  Cowen  and  a 
number  of  modern  songs  which,  though  familiar  enough,  merit 
popularity,  and  were  excellently  rendered.  Miss  Maitland's  finished 
style,  pure  intonation,  and  agreeable  voice  were  effectively  dis- 
played in  two  of  F.  H.  Cowen's  most  recent  songs,  "  Because  " 
and  "  Outcry,"  and  in  Smart's  duet,  "  We  Two,"  with  Mr. 
Maybrick  ;  the  quality  of  her  voice  and  the  refinement  and  admir- 
able finish  of  her  delivery  are  well  calculated  to  render  full  inter- 
pretation to  such  songs  as  "Because,"  the  delicate  nuances  of 
which  were  given  with  rare  feeling  and  expression.  Mr.  Henry 
Guy's  _  fine  voice  and  artistic  instinct  were  notable  in  his 
rendering  of  a  new  descriptive  song  entitled  "The  Pilgrim," 
by  Stephen  Adams.  Mr.  Reakes  gave  ample  justice  to  Sullivan's 
"  Thou  'rt  passing  hence,"  and  Miss  Rosa  Leo's  singing  of  De 
Lara's  "Where  memory  dwells"  emphasized  the  morbid  senti- 
ment of  that  dreary  reverie.  Mr.  Maybrick  was  heard  to  greater 
advantage  in  Smart's  duet  than  in  his  first  song,  Oliver  Kind's 
"  For  Me  " ;  and  he  is  invariably  spirited  and  effective  in  compo- 
sitions by  Stephen  Adams.  The  instrumentalists  were  Miss 
Gertrude  Salmon  and  Miss  Adelina  Dinelli ;  the  latter  was  recalled 
for  her  bright  and  facile  execution  of  De  Beriot's  violin  solo  "  Le 
Tremolo."  ' 

At  the  second  concert  of  Henry  Leslie's  Choir  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  usual  programme  of  madrigals  and  part- 
songs  was  varied  by  pianoforte  solos  by  Mme.  Essipoff  and  songs 
by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Signor  Foli.  The  choir,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Randegger,  gave  a  remarkably  fine  rendering  of  Morley's 
charming  madrigal,  "My  bonny  lass,"  the  exquisite  harmonies 
of  which  were  produced  with  rich  effect  and  admirable  pre- 
cision. The  efficiency  of  the  choir  was  also  well  exhibited  in 
Henry  Leslie's  "Arise,  sweet  Love,"  in  Mr.  Calcott's  arrange- 
ment of  Kjerulf's  picturesque  "Norwegian  Bridal  Song,"  in 
Sterndale  Bennett's  curious  setting  of  Marlowe's  "  Come  live 
■with  me,"  so  little  suggestive  of  Arcadian  quiet,  and  in  other  and 
more  familiar  compositions.  Mme.  Essipoff's  performance  of 
Beethoven's  "  Sonata  pathetique  "  was  remarkable  for  her  inde- 
pendent, and  in  some  respects  novel,  version  of  the  adagio  canta- 
bile,  which  the  great  pianiste  rendered  with  transcendent  subtlety 


and  intellectual  power.  In  interpretation,  in  execution,  in  un- 
trammelled judgment,  Mme.  Essipoff  is  an  artist  of  notable  indi- 
viduality ;  her  playing  suggests  no  school,  no  mechanical  accepta- 
tion of  tradition,  and  no  concession  to  whatsoever  caprices  of 
virtuosity  may  chance  to  be  the  mode.  The  brilliance  and  dis- 
tinction of  her  execution,  in  addition  to  the  rarer  qualities  of  her 
interpretation,  were  vividly  manifest  in  her  performances  of 
Moskowsky's  "  Serenade  "  and  in  M.  St.-Saens's  "  Caprice,"  founded 
on  an  air  of  Gluck,  the  complex  variations  of  which  were  given 
with  faultless  mastery. 

Mr.  Philip  Beck's  recitation  of  Coleridge's  Remorse  at  the 
Prince's  Hall  on  Saturday  was  a  remarkable  effort  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  young  actor,  and  an  interesting,  though 
scarcely  a  successful,  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  play  which  is  not 
likely  to  receive  now  more  adequate  interpretation  than  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1 813,  from.  Elliston  and  Mrs.  Glover,  or  in  1817,  from 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  Wallack.  Mr.  Frank  Thicke's  adaptation, 
which  Mr.  Beck  used,  is  good,  but  scarcely  comprehensive  enough 
in  its  work  of  condensation;  there  still  remains  much  windy 
apostrophe  and  prolix  description  to  be  eliminated  before  the  play's 
undoubted  dramatic  power  may  be  temptingly  displayed  to 
modern  managers.  In  spite  of  Leigh  Hunt's  singular  criticism, 
the  drama  only  achieved  a  succes  ctestime,  and  the  succinct  judg- 
ment in  the  pages  of  Genest  is,  as  is  frequent  in  that  compilation, 
not  devoid  of  stern  eloquence — "  a  tolerable  Tragedy  by  Coleridge ; 
some  parts  of  it  are  beautifully  written."  The  diction  of  the  play 
is  such  as  no  modern  audience  would  endure  ;  "  threaddy  leaves,' 
for  instance,  is  as  bad  as  Leigh  Hunt's  "  farmy  fields,"  and  the 
drama  abounds  in  passages  of  turgid  and  ponderous  bombast  that 
obscure  the  dramatic  vitality.  Even  Mr.  Beck's  serious  and  excel- 
lent study  scarcely  succeeded  in  veiling  the  occasional  absurdities, 
such  as  the  inconsistency  of  Alvar's  sentiment  towards  Ordonio, 
now  invoking  Heaven  to  assist  his  prayer  for  his  "  guilty  brother," 
and  anon  gloating  on  the  prospect  of  remorse  that  shall  cling 
to  him  with  "  poisonous  tooth,"  and  be  as  "  the  lion's  bite." 
The  invocation  in  the  third  act,  with  much  exquisite  poetry, 
contains  also  such  lines  as  these,  descriptive  of  the  drowned 
Lapland  wizard : — ■ 

Then  rcund  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  ye  dance, 
Till  from  the  blue  sworn  corse  the  soul  toils  out 
And  joins  your  mighty  army. 

With  all  its  glowing  imaginative  force  and  powerful  dramatic 
situations,  it  is  to  be  feared  Coleridge's  Remorse  contains  too 
much  "  mere  poetry,"  as  Shelley  says,  to  succeed  in  these  days. 

The  diverting  entertainment  at  St.  James's  Hall  entitled  "  Odds 
and  Ends,"  which  has  reached  its  350th  performance,  is  diversified 
by  several  new  impersonations  as  rich  in  humour  and  as  quaintly 
suggestive  as  any  in  Mr.  Du  Val's  repertory.  The  powers 
of  mimicry  and  abundant  resources  of  Mr.  Du  Val  are 
surprisingly  exemplified  in  the  considerable  range  of  characters 
he  illustrates,  and  his  histrionic  talent  is  not  less  strikingly 
displayed  in  recitation.  In  the  character  of  Terry  O'Reilly,  an 
Irish  peasant,  he  recites  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  "  Shamus  O'Brien," 
a  ballad  of  '98,  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  dramatic  power  ;  the 
transitions  from  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  that  mark  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  poem  to  the  quiet  passages  that  are  parenthetical 
and  humorous,  are  distinguished  by  a  truth  and  facility  that  are 
remarkable.  In  the  exciting  climax  of  O'Brien's  escape,  the 
speaker's  exultation  is  not  less  vividly  felt  than  the  animated 
scene  is  perfectly  realized,  and  the  reassumption  of  the  speaker's 
personality  after  this  outburst  of  passion  is  effected  with  admirable 
art.  The  recitation  is  no  eloquent  declamation  merely,  but  an 
excellent  piece  of  acting,  full  of  colour  and  vitality,  and  thoroughly 
well  sustained. 


SUGAR. 

THE  price  of  sugar  is  just  now  lower  than  it  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  before.  Jaggery,  a  kind  used  for  refining,  is 
selling  at  nine  shillings  per  hundredweight,  or  less  than  a  penny  a 
pound ;  German  beet  sugar  is  selling  at  fifteen  shillings  per 
hundredweight,  or  little  more  than  three-halfpence  per  pound; 
and  the  prices  of  other  kinds  are  proportionately  low.  Compared 
with  this  time  last  year,  when  prices  were  already  considered 
extremely  depressed,  the  fall  ranges  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 
The  result  is  great  depression  and  embarrassment  in  Mincing 
Lane,  the  headquarters  of  the  trade  in  sugar  as  in  other  colonial 
produce.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  one  great  house  has  lost 
lately  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  through  the  depreciation  in 
this  commodity  alone.  Happily,  the  house  is  possessed  of  an 
immense  capital,  and  can  afford  not  only  to  bear  the  loss,  but  to  lay 
in  such  quantities  of  the  commodity  at  the  present  low  prices 
as  promise  by-and-by  to  recoup  it  for  its  loss  and  leave  a  profit. 
But  houses  less  fortunately  circumstanced  are  in  difficulties,  and 
consequently  failures  and  private  compositions  are  numerous.  The 
sugar-growing  countries  are  likewise  distressed.  And  yet, 
although,  as  we  have  said,  prices  are  lower  than  they  have  ever 
been  known  to  be  before,  the  general  expectation  is  that  they 
will  fall  still  further.  Of  course  annuitants,  Civil  Servants, 
clergymen,  and  other  persons  possessed  of  fixed  incomes,  benefit 
by  tiiis  state  of  things.  Not  only  is  sugar  exceptionally  cheap, 
but  so  are  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  consequently 
fixed  incomes  go  further  than  heretofore.  Rent,  no  doubt,  is 
higher,  and  so  is  meat;  but  bread,  tea,  coffee,  clothing,  and 
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almost  every  commodity  is  exceptionally  cheap.  With  re- 
gard to  the  working  classes,  the  benefit  is  not  quite  unmixed. 
Those  of  them  who  are  in  good  employment,  of  course,  reap 
the  advantage,  like  the  possessors  of  iixed  incomes.  But  the 
depression  in  trade  caused  by  low  prices  renders  many  employers 
incapable  of  giving  as  much  employment  as  formerly.  There  is, 
therefore,  more  idle  labour  than  usual,  and  wages  are  tending 
downwards.  The  movement  in  favour  of  assisted  emigration,  and 
the  meetings  of  unemployed  that  have  been  held  lately  in 
Manchester,  go  to  show  that  in  many  quarters  there  is  distress 
among  the  worliing  classes.  Yet  the  distress,  happily,  is  not 
great.  Partly  the  very  low  prices  enable  people  to. live  on 
smaller  incomes;  and  partly  the  great  emigration  of  the  past 
three  or  four  years  has  taken  away  a  considerable  number  of  the 
redundant  population.  Still,  though  there  is  no  great  distress, 
there  is  no  prosperity.  Falling  prices,  in  short,  are  not  an 
advantage  to  any  class  of  the  community,  except  alone  the  pos- 
sessors of  fixed  incomes. 

The  first  cause  of  the  extraordinary  depreciation  in  sugar  is  the 
rapid  growth  of  production.  In  old  times  sugar  was  grown  from 
the  cane  alone,  and  to  a  large  extent  its  production  depended  upon 
slave  labour ;  but  during  the  great  war  between  this  country  and 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Napoleon  adopted,  in  the 
hope  of  weakening  our  means  of  offence,  a  plan  for  encouraging 
beetroot  cultivation  in  France.  The  political  object  he  had  in 
view  failed,  but  the  economic  results  have  been  marvellous.  Beet 
cultivation  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation  in  France, 
and  has  extended  to  nearly  every  Continental  country.  It 
has  particularly  assumed  great  proportions  in  Germany  and 
Austria  ;  and  of  late  chemical  discoveries  and  mechanical  im- 
provements have  enabled  the  German  and  Austrian  growers  to 
increase  their  exports  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  so 
that  they  are  largely  driving  cane-sugar  out  of  the  markets  of 
"Western  Europe.  A.  series  of  statistical  tables  laid  before  the 
Sugar  Bounties  Committee  some  years  ago  shows  that  the  total 
production  of  sugar  in  1852  was  1,476,000  tons;  in  1878  it  had 
risen  to  3,120,000  tons.  In  twenty-six  years,  that  is,  the  pro- 
duction had  more  than  doubled  ;  and  since  then  it  has  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing.  The  chief  growth  has  been  in  beetroot-sugar  ; 
but  there  has  been  also  a  very  considerable  extension  of  the  culti- 
vation of  cane-sugar.  The  complete  conquest  and  pacification  of 
India,  as  well  as  the  opening  up  of  it  by  means  of  railways,  has 
extended  the  cultivation  in  that  country,  and  made  the  crop  avail- 
able for  European  consumption.  The  settlement  of  Australia  has 
likewise  led  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  that  continent.  Sugar 
cultivation  has  been  also  introduced  into  Egypt.  And  for  several 
years  the  Brazilian  Government  have  been  encouraging  by  all 
means  in  its  power  sugar  cultivation  in  Brazil.  Altogether  the 
increase  in  these  ways  is  very  large.  At  the  same  time  the  adap- 
tation of  steam  to  navigation  and  the  extension  of  railways  have 
made  it  possible  to  hurry  each  crop  to  market  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  gathered.  Formerly  merchants  had  to  invest  very  large  sums 
in  produce,  which  they  had  to  keep  in  large  warehouses,  at  heavy 
expense  to  themselves.  Now  they  can  do  without  this  expense 
and  work  with  very  small  capitals.  For  by  telegraph  they  can 
order  what  supply  they  require,  and  the  railway  and  the 
steamship  will  bring  it  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  increased  facilities  of  communication  have  perhaps  con- 
tributed almost  as  much  as  the  extension  of  production  in  cheapen- 
ing the  commodity.  And  in  another  way  the  extension  of 
the  telegraph  has  been  no  less  effective.  Formerly  only  experts 
who  possessed  great  capitals  which  enabled  them  to  employ  cor- 
respondents throughout  the  world  could  learn  what  quantities 
of  any  commodity  were  held  abroad.  Now  the  information 
is  collected  by  the  press,  and  is  published  everywhere  almost 
simultaneously.  All  the  world,  therefore,  knows  what  supplies 
are  ready  for  market,  and  the  knowledge  that  immense  quantities 
can  be  shipped  at  any  moment  has  almost  as  much  effect  upon  the 
London  market  as  if  the  stocks  were  warehoused  in  London  itself. 
The  tendency,  therefore,  of  late  has  been  to  cheapen  all  commo- 
dities. But  special  causes  have  aided  this  tendency  within  the 
last  year  or  two.  The  long  agricultural  depression  throughout 
Western  Europe  has  plunged  the  agricultural  classes  in  great  dis- 
tress. Corn-growing  has  been  unprofitable  for  years  ;  disease 
has  made  cattle-farming  risky,  if  not  unprofitable ;  and  wet  sea- 
sons have  now  and  then  swept  away  large  portions  of  the  sheep 
flocks  of  Western  Europe;  while  abroad  the  phylloxera  and 
other  special  diseases  have  inflicted  much  damage  upon  Con- 
tinental farmers.  The  result  is  that  the  landed  classes  generally 
— owners,  cultivators,  and  labourers — have  all  suffered  more 
or  less,  and  have  less  money  to  expend  in  their  households, 
upon  labour,  and  with  the  shopkeeper.  All  the  classes  who  have 
lived  by  supplying  these  with  necessaries  and  luxuries  have 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  there  has,  therefore,  been  a  check  to 
consumption  throughout  Western  Europe,  which  can  be  recovered 
from  only  by  a  succession  of  good  seasons  that  will  once  more 
enrich  the  agricultural  classes.  And  while  the  consumption  has 
thus  been  decreasing,  specially  good  harvests  have  augmented 
the  sugar  yield,  and  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  in  Germany 
particularly,  the  yield  has  been  exceptionally  good.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  best  authorities  that  the  yield  of  last  year's  beet 
crop  in  the  German  Empire  amounts  to  about  940,000  tons  of 
sugar,  an  increase  of  about  100,000  tons  on  the  previous  year, 
and  an  increase  of  as  much  as  350,000  tons  on  the  year 
18S0-81.  This  great  addition  to  the  production  of  Germany 
is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  present  fall.    Germany  gives  a 


large  bounty  upon  the  export  of  sugar,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  in  that  country  is  very  low.  The 
German  exporters  are,  therefore,  able  to  sell  at  an  exceptionally 
low  price  this  year.  One  other  circumstance  has  contributed  to 
lower  prices.  Proposals  are  made,  both  in  France  and  in  Holland, 
for  altering  the  duties  on  sugar,  and  also  the  bounties  on  export. 
It  is  believed  by  the  trade  that  if  the  proposals  are  carried  into 
effect  exporters  will  be  benefited ;  that,  consequently,  both  in 
France  and  in  Holland  the  production  will  be  increased,  and  the 
present  excess  of  production  over  consumption  thus  be  augmented. 
Lastly,  as  people  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  at  home  expect 
a  further  fall  of  prices,  they  have  of  late  been  diminishing  their 
purchases. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  price  must 
continue  low.  Of  course  cheapness  will  stimulate  consumption. 
Sugar  has  now  become  a  necessary  of  life  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  used  largely  too  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles,  such  as  beer.  The  cheaper  it  becomes  the  larger  will  be 
its  consumption  amongst  the  poor  and  by  brewers,  and  probably, 
too,  it  will  be  applied  to  other  uses  to  which  it  was  not  turned 
when  it  was  dear.  Moreover,  the  long  agricultural  depression 
must  sooner  or  later  pass  away.  A  run  of  good  seasons  will 
succeed  to  the  series  of  bad  ones,  and  with  greater  prosperity 
amongst  the  landed  classes  there  will  be  a  more  liberal  household 
expenditure  generally.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
present  extreme  cheapness  will  continue.  Bnt,  still,  that  sugar 
must  remain  permanently  cheap  seem3  reasonably  certain.  The 
capacity  for  production  is  so  great  that,  with  every  demand,  fresh 
areas  will  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  beet.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  the  intensive  cultivation  necessary  for  growing  beet 
so  improves  the  soil  in  Germany  that  for  four  years  after- 
wards all  the  crops  raised  are  greatly  improved.  Consequently,  the 
cultivation  is  much  in  favour  with  good  farmers.  And,  besides, 
the  pulp  of  the  root,  after  the  juice  is  expressed,  is  used  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  For  these  reasons  beet  cultivation  will  probably 
continue  to  extend  upon  the  Continent  for  some  years  yet,  even  if 
the  price  remains  low,  and  will  increase  rapidly  if  the  price 
rises;  while  here  at  home  a  movement  is  just  now  being  set  on 
foot  to  introduce  the  cultivation  in  England.  Furthermore,  im- 
provements in  the  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  are  constantly 
being  introduced  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and,  of  course,  are 
imitated  elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  the  yield  of  sugar  from 
the  root  increases  on  an  average  about  every  five  years  in  Ger- 
many in  consequence  of  improvement  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
facturing. The  further  colonization  of  new  countries,  too,  will 
tend  to  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  abroad.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  Australia  grows,  for  example,  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
there  will  increase  also.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  then,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  price  of  sugar  will  remain  very  low.  This 
will  be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  all  parties.  While  prices  are 
falling  those  engaged  in  the  trade  and  in  the  production  suffer,  and 
therefore  all  employed  by  them  suffer  likewise ;  but  once  a 
stationary  price  is  reached,  provided  that  price  leaves  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  lower  it  is  the  greater  the  consumption,  and  therefore 
the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 


SIR  MICHAEL  COSTA. 

WITH  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  which  occurred  at 
Brighton  last  Tuesday,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  world 
of  music  has  disappeared.  Fortunate  in  so  many  particulars  during 
his  long  life,  the  great  conductor  was  fortunate  in  the  circum- 
stances of  his  departure,  for  though  he  witnessed  the  inevitable 
advent  of  new  men  and  new  methods,  he  never  suffered  the 
bitterness  of  extinction,  nor  was  threatened  with  rivalry  in  his 
own  sphere  ;  to  the  last  the  pre-eminence  his  tact  and  talent 
had  attained  was  recognized,  and  the  loss  of  his  command  a 
public  lament.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  since  1829  in  fact, 
Sir  Michael  Costa  was  most  intimately  associated  with  the  ex- 
position and  progress  of  music  in  this  country  ;  the  history  of  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Handel  celebrations,  the  Birmingham  Festivals,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Italian  Opera 
orchestra,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  story  of  his 
life.  It  is  natural  that  a  career  so  extended,  so  distinguished, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  so  versatile,  should  present  diverse 
aspects  according  with  the  reminiscent  powers  of  the  observer. 
To  many  Sir  Michael  Costa  will  be  remembered  as  the  greatest 
of  opera  and  oratorio  conductors ;  others  may  not  forget  the 
composer  of  more  than  one  opera  that  deserved,  though  they 
did  not  command,  success  ;  and  a  few  there  are  doubtless  of  the 
mind  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  who  visit  the  opera  only  too 
vividly  to  regret  the  decay  of  ballet,  and  who  will  pleasurably  re- 
call the  charming  music  he  composed  for  the  queens  of  that  lost 
art — for  Taglioni  and  Cerito  and  others.  Whether  his  operas  will 
bear  revival — the  Don  Carlos,  which  failed  on  its  production  ia 
1S4S,  or  the  more  successful  Malek  Adhel,  in  which  Rubini 
achieved  memorable  distinction — is  extremely  doubtful  in  the 
present  critical  condition  of  Italian  opera.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  enduring  success  of  his  two  oratorios,  Eli  and  Naaman, 
assure  the  composer  of  a  firm  place  and  indisputable  in  sacred 
composition. 

Sir  Michael  Costa  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  4th  of  February, 
iSio,  his  father,  Pasquale  Costa,  being  an  Italian  of  Spanish 
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extraction,  and  his  mother  a  Swiss.  His  early  musical  training  at 
the  Naples  Conservatorio  doubtless  gave  rigidity  to  the  well- 
marked  limitations  of  his  artistic  faith.  The  star  of  Bellini 
•was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  art  which  Wagner  despised 
was  life  for  the  time  to  young  Costa,  who  ever  remained 
an  Italian  at  heart,  in  conviction,  and  prejudice.  He  was  deficient 
in  the  reverential  spirit  which  almost  invariably  possesses  the 
creative  artist  who  will  lay  no  violent  hands  on  the  scores  of  the 
masters.  His  musical  creed  was  inflexible,  and  was  frequently 
expressed  with  a  narrowness  once  common  to  Italian  musicians. 
It  brought  on  him  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  men  like  Berlioz ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  the  many  curious 
anecdotes  regarding  him  that  would  seem  to  illustrate  a  limited 
sympathy  which  approaches  bigotry  require  authentication.  At 
Naples  the  young  composer  was  well  drilled  in  the  elements  of 
his  art,  and  worked  unremittingly,  composing  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
a  cantata,  L 'Immagine,  which  was  performed  in  the  theatre  at- 
tached to  the  Conservatorio.  This  precocious  feat  was  speedily 
followed  by  three  operas,  a  Mass,  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio  which  established  his  reputation  sufficiently  to  pro- 
cure him  a  commission  from  the  director  of  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
House,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  first  work  of  pretension,  the 
opera  Mahina,  in  1829.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  severed 
his  connexion  with  Italy,  and  set  out  for  England,  being  deputed 
by  Zingarelli,  the  director  of  the  Naples  Conservatorio  to  con- 
duct the  latter's  setting  of  the  psalm  Super  Jlumina  Babylonis 
at  a  Birmingham  concert,  an  undertaking  he  did  not  fulfil. 
During  this  visit,  in  Rossinis  Donna  del  Lago,  he  made  his  first 
and  only  appearance  on  the  stage  in  the  tenor  part  of  Uberto. 
While  failure  did  not  daunt  him,  fortune  stood  his  friend,  his 
capacity  as  a  pianist  was  speedily  recognized,  and  in  1830  he  was 
appointed  by  Laporte  to  the  then  important  position  in  the 
orchestra  of  maestro  al  piano  at  the  Haymarket  Italian  opera,  and 
two  years  subsequently  was  made  musical  conductor.  Here  he 
entered  on  a  victorious  career,  beginning  with  innovation  by  substi- 
tuting the  conductor  with  his  baton  for  the  leader  with  his  bow, 
and  gradually  acquiring  his  supreme  mastery  of  his  orchestra. 
Although  the  credit  of  having  introduced  into  England  the  office 
of  "conductor  "  as  now  understood  rests  with  Chelard,  and  was 
first  practised  in  Germany,  it  is  due  to  Costa  that  he  was  the 
first  to  effect  the  desired  change  in  opera.  It  is  strange  that  it 
was  not  until  1844  that  the  dual  sway  of  leader  and  pianist  was 
abolished  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  by  Mendelssohn.  Costa's 
tenure  of  office  at  the  opera  comprehended  the  brightest  period  of 
Italian  opera,  a  period  of  great  singers  and  great  dancers,  of  Pasta, 
Grisi,  Sontag,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Lablache,  Donzelli,  and  a  host 
of  stars  who  completed  the  epic  of  song,  a  great  epoch  when  the 
opera  was  veritably  Italian,  and  not  the  hybrid  entertainment, 
shorn  of  ballet  and  cosmopolitan  in  character,  we  now  so  entitle. 

The  "  origin "  of  those  deep-set  intrigues  that  ended  iu  Mr. 
Lumley  losing  the  advantage  and  prestige  of  Costa's  conductor- 
ship  has  been  conflictingly  set  forth,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
the  few  to  whom  the  whole  facts  are  known  have  not  spoken 
fully.  The  result  is  familiar  and  an  oft-told  tale  ;  in  1846  Costa 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  new  Italian  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  began  the  representation  of  the  whole  round  of  spectacular 
and  romantic  opera,  then  at  the  height  of  favour  in  Paris,  the 
works  of  Meyerbeer,  Rossini's  William  Tell,  Auber'3  Masaniello, 
and  fully  sustained  his  brilliant  and  unrivalled  reputation.  The 
most  inveterate  lover  of  mystery  need  look  for  no  recondite  source 
or  secret  influence  to  account  for  the  success  and  predominant 
skill  of  Sir  Michael  Costa  as  a  conductor.  He  had  tact,  firmness, 
and  discretion  in  no  mean  degree,  and  was  a  practical  musician  ; 
beyond  these  gifts  he  possessed  generalship,  and  so  achieved  com- 
mand and  awakened  confidence.  He  early  made  himself  master 
of  the  business  details  of  his  work  and  of  all  that  is  comprehended 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  art ;  nature  endowed  him  with  the  com- 
plement to  that  assiduous  painstaking  which  is  near  allied  to 
genius. 


THE  TWO  THOUSAND  GUINEAS. 

THAT  a  leading  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand  should  be  sold 
by  auction  a  couple  of  days  before  the  race  was  something 
new  in  the  history  of  racing.  Harvester,  a  brown  colt  by  Sterling 
out  of  Wheatear,  had  been  a  fine  but  backward  two-year-old,  and 
his  racing  career  had  not  consisted  of  a  series  of  victories.  He 
had  won  a  couple  of  races  in  the  autumn,  and  he  had  run  within 
half  a  length  of  Superba  in  July  ;  but  the  colt's  favouritism  was 
not  entirely  owing  to  his  public  form.  Not  that  his  form  had  been 
bad,  for  even  on  it  alone  he  would  have  had  claims  to  be  sup- 
ported for  the  Two  Thousand ;  but  most  good  judges  of  racing  were 
agreed  that  the  colt  was  not  sufficiently  "  set  "  last  season  to  do 
his  best.  Judging  from  the  amount  given  for  The  Prince  last 
summer,  and  the  sums  given  for  favourites  for  the  Derby  on  several 
former  occasions,  from  6,000/.  to  10,000/.  seemed  about  the  price 
likely  to  be  given  for  Harvester.  Considering  his  apparent  pro- 
spects of  winning  either  the  Two  Thousand  or  the  Derby,  or  even 
both  races,  the  8,600  guineas  paid  for  him  by  Sir  John  Willoughby 
was  perhaps  scarcely  an  extravagant  price.  The  day  after  the 
sale  a  report  was  spread  about  that  he  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial, 
and  from  4  to  1  he  eventually  went  down  to  20  to  1. 

At  the  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  there  were  two  races  which 
affected  the  prospects  of  the  Two  Thousand.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Biennial,  in  which  Royal  Fern  gave  Wickham,  who  was 


the  first  favourite,  5  lbs.,  and  beat  him  cleverly  by  three-quarters 
of  a  length  ;  Zadig,  who  won  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes 
a  week  later,  being  a  bad  third.  The  last-named  colt  was  receiving 
10  lbs.  from  Royal  Fern.  Wickham,  who  has  become  a  roarer, 
had  only  run  once  last  season,  and  then  he  had  won  in  a  canter 
by  four  lengths  from  Condor  and  Loch  Ranza,  the  winner  of  the 
late  Northamptonshire  Stakes.  This  was  a  fair  promise  for  Royal 
Fern's  three-year-old  form,  and  he  had  also  a  capital  record  to 
show  of  his  performances  as  a  two-year-old.  At  York  he  had 
won  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  of  952/.,  and  he  had  only  been 
beaten  half  a  length  by  Busybody  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
He  certainly  had  been  badly  beaten  for  the  Criterion  Nursery 
Stakes ;  but  then  he  was  carrying  4  lbs.  extra,  and  the  race  was 
won  by  Archiduc,  who,  although  disqualified  for  most  of  the  great 
three-year-old  races,  showed  some  of  the  best  two-year-old  form 
of  la9t  season,  and  won  the  French  Two  Thousand  on  Sunday  last. 
Much  as  there  was  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Royal  Fern,  he  had  not 
made  nearly  so  much  improvement  since  last  season  as  Harvester. 
The  second  race  at  the  Craven  Meeting,  which  had  a  special 
bearing  on  the  Two  Thousand,  was  the  Craven  Stakes,  for  which 
Loch  Ranza  started  first  favourite,  but  he  was  beaten  in  a  canter 
by  Scot  Free,  who  was  giving  him  5  lbs.  As  a  two-year-old,  Scot 
Free,  after  running  unplaced  twice,  had  won  the  Great  Sapling 
Plate  at  Sandown.  In  that  race  he  had  only  beaten  the  Sister  to 
Adelaide  colt  by  a  neck  at  even  weights.  This  colt  was  also 
backed  at  comparatively  short  odds  for  the  Two  Thousand  ;  and, 
on  the  strength  of  his  running  with  Scot  Free,  he  appeared  to  have 
a  decided  chance  of  victory. 

On  her  two-year-old  form  Superba  ought  to  have  had  a  splendid 
chance  of  winning  the  Two  Thousand.  She  had  been  beaten 
twice — in  her  first  and  her  last  races  of  the  season — and  on  the 
latter  occasion  she  had  run  nowhere  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
after  starting  first  favourite  ;  but  she  had  won  seven  races  worth 
6,481?.  She  had  not  always  had  opponents  of  very  high  class 
to  beat,  but  she  had  beaten  Harvester  twice,  as  well  as  the 
Adelaide  filly,  Camlet,  and  several  other  two-year-olds  of  con- 
siderable repute.  If  she  had  not  run  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
she  might  have  been  considered  the  best  two-year-old  of  her 
season,  but  it  was  said  that  she  had  wintered  badly,  and  she 
was  not  fancied  so  much  as  her  public  form  might  have  led  one  to 
expect.  St.  Medard,  after  losing  four  races,  won  two  in  October. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  Adelaide  filly — who,  by  the  way, 
was  not  entered  for  the  Two  Thousand — and  the  colt  out  of 
Sister  to  Adelaide.  Now  St.  Medard's  dam  was  out  of  Adelaide's 
dam  ;  and  as  he,  like  the  Adelaide  filly  and  the  Sister  to  Adelaide 
colt,  is  by  Hermit,  the  trio,  although  of  the  same  age,  are  con- 
siderably more  than  half-brothers  and  sister.  Beauchamp,  by 
Beauclerc,  had  failed  to  win  a  race  as  a  two-year-old ;  he  is  a 
well-shaped  colt,  but  he  is  rather  wanting  in  length.  The  good- 
looking  Hermitage,  after  an  unsuccessful  season,  had  beaten  a  field 
of  nineteen  two-year-olds  in  November,  but  he  ran  very  badly 
in  the  Craven  Stakes.  Doncaster  Cup's  first  performance  had. 
been  in  the  Craven  Stakes,  and  then  he  had  only  run  third  to 
Scot  Free  and  Loch  Ranza.  Harvester,  who  is  said  to  be  a  quiet 
horse  in  a  general  way,  was  very  nervous  and  fretful  before  the 
start,  and  his  change  of  stable  and  companionship  may  have  had 
a  very  serious  influence  on  his  chance.  There  were  only  ten 
starters,  and  Harvester  dashed  off  with  the  lead  as  soon  as  the  flag 
fell.  His  jockey  steadied  him  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  then 
Hermitage  made  the  running,  with  Scot  Free  but  a  short  distance 
behind  him.  About  three  furlongs  from  the  winning-post,  Scot 
Free  took  the  lead  and  held  it  to  the  end  of  the  race,  winning 
easily  by  five  lengths.  Harvester  ran  well  from  the  Abingdon 
Bottom,  but  he  did  not  quite  catch  St.  Medard,  who  beat  him  by 
a  head  for  second  place.  Royal  Fern  was  beaten  half-way  down 
the  Bushes  Hill.  Superba  ran  well  as  far  as  the  Dip,  and  she 
was  only  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  Harvester  at  the 
finish. 

Scot  Free  was  much  admired,  as  winners  usually  are — after  the 
race  ;  but  some  critics  thought  him  low  and  short,  while  others 
considered  his  forelegs  too  upright.  He  is  a  thick  and  compact 
colt ;  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  he  scarcely  shows  so  much 
quality  as  his  sire,  Macgregor.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  general 
opinion.  St.  Medard  is  a  very  smart  colt ;  but  he  is  small,  with 
little  bone  or  substance,  and  he  has  rather  drooping  quarters. 
Harvester  was  bathed  in  sweat  when  his  clothing  was  taken  off 
before  the  race,  so  his  running  in  the  Two  Thousand  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the  future ;  and,  although 
he  has  failed  to  win  the  4,150/.  which  the  late  Two  Thousand 
was  worth,  it  is  still  possible — we  do  not  say  probable — that  he 
may  repay  his  purchase-money. 


THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS— IKK  OPERAS. 

XT  has  been  the  peculiarity  of  English  operas  that  they  have 
J-  rarely  been  on  English  subjects.  Balfe  made  the  hero  of  his 
Bohemian  Girl  a  Pole ;  Vincent  Wallace  went  to  Spain  for 
Maritana,  and  to  Germany  for  Lurline ;  Sir  Julius  Benedict  came 
nearer  home  with  The  Lily  of  Killarney  ;  but  Mr.  Goring  Thomas 
has  crossed  the  Channel  for  his  Esmeralda.  It  is  well  that  an 
English  opera  should  be  on  an  English  theme  ;  and  in  all  respects  Mr. 
Villiers  Stanford,  the  composer  of  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  his  partnership  with  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett. 
The  book  of  this  opera  is  unique.   An  effective  story  has  been 
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chosen  and  treated  by  the  poet— the  word  is  not  used  without 
justification— with  grace,  humour,  and  much  adroitness.  From 
Chaucer  Mr.  a  Beckett  has  borrowed  only  the  notion  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  Canterbury.    The  language  of  the  blank  verse,  in 
■which  most  of  the  book  is  written,  has  been  modelled  rather  on 
Shakspeare  than  on  the  historian  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The 
lyrics,  which  occur  when  the  action  of  the  story  demands,  are 
always  delicate,  and  often  charming.    It  would  not  be  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  composer's  debt  to  his  companion  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  a  Beckett,  who  is  himself  known  as  a  musician, 
must  often  have  been  delighted  with  scenes  in  which  the  develop- 
ment of  his  legend  has  been  musically  realized.    Well  sustained 
as  is  the  interest  of  the  three  acts,  it  is  specially  to  be  noted 
that  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  personages  in  the  plot,  with, 
of  course,  a  background  of  pilgrims,  'prentices,  and  townsfolk, 
or  rather,  for  the  most  part,  countryfolk.     There  is  Cicely 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Blount,  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn;  her 
lover,  Hubert  Lovel,  a  London  'prentice;  Geoffrey  himself ;  Sir 
Christopher  Synge,  a  knight  of  the  shire,  who  has  conceived  a 
passion  for  Cicely  ;  his  wife,  Dame  Margery ;  and  his  "  creature," 
Hal-o'-the-Chepe.    These  characters  are  strongly  marked  and 
contrasted,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  composer,  whose  primary  object  it  is  to  give  to 
each  musical  individuality.    A  vein  of  true  comedy  runs  through 
the  pleasant  story.    A  band  of  pilgrims,  like  Chaucer's,  very 
human  devotees,  in  spite  of  their  pious  mission  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas,  are  to  assemble  at  the  Tabard  and  start  for 
Canterbury,  resting  the  first  night  at  Sidenhourne.    To  take  her 
out  of  the  way  of  her  lover,  Cicely  is  to  be  sent  with  them  as  far 
as  the  house  of  a  "  griffin  aunt,"  who  will  guard  her  well ;  but 
danger  lurks  on  the  way,  for  Sir  Christopher,  attended  by  his 
rascal  Hal,  is  of  the  company.    Hubert  is  actually  hired  to  o-0 
also,  disguised  as  a  friar,  and  assist  in  the  abduction  of  Cicely  • 
while  Dame  Margery,  suspecting  that  all  is  not  well,  joins  the 
™nd  to  "watch  her  husband  ;  and  she  charges  herself  with  the  care 
of  Cicely.    All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  extremely  neat,  and 
the  first  act  affords  ample  scope  for  the  composer's  fancy.  The 
musical  treatment  may  be  described  as  symphonic.    That  Mr. 
Villiers   Stanford  ha3  studied  the  Meistersinger  with  much 
diligence  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  studied  it  with  keen  appreciation  and  with  excel- 
lent results.    It  is  early  morning  when  the  curtain  rises.  The 
prentices,  led  by  Hubert,  arrive  at  the  courtyard  of  the  Tabard  to 
serenade  Cicely,  and  the  composer  has  adapted  to  his  own  pur- 
poses the  old  English  part  song,  the  oldest  known,  in  fact,  "  Sumer 
is  icumen  in."    While  Geoffrey  scolds  and  Cicely  finds  occasion 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  her  lover,  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  is 
heard  outside,  a  solemn  melodious  chorale,  in  D  minor  three-four 
time,  which  derives  a  certain  stateliness  from  the  steady  move- 
ment of  the  bass  with  a  dotted  crotchet  and  three  quavers  to 
every  bar.    Both  these  airs,  the  old  English  song  which  he  has 
borrowed  and  the  chorus  he  has  written,  the  composer  employs 
skilfully  and  suggestively  throughout  his  work.    The  repetition 
ot  the  chorus  when  the  pilgrims  have  assembled,  have  broken  into 
a  quarrel  on  the  question  of  male  and  female  responsibility  for  mis- 
chief, and  suddenly  remember  their  mission,  is  particularly  effective, 
and  when  they  all  enter  the  inn  to  breakfast  to  a  variation  of 
their  strain  the  rare  quality  of  musical  humour  is  displayed. 
Orchestra  and  voices  repeat  that  "  Life  is  a  weary  pilgrimage," 
but  at  the  same  time  the  music  seems  to  confess  that  "the 
weariness  is  occasionally  mitigated  by  a  well-spread  board  and 
a  cup  of  good  wine.    In  the  absence  of  the  bulk  of  the  pilgrims, 
Hal  and  Sir  Christopher  hatch  their  plot.    The  setting  here  is 
for  the  most  part  fully  accompanied  recitative  with  little  in 
the  way  of  developed  melody,  and  it  says  much  for  the  power 
ot  the  composer  that  he  can  at  this  point  so  well  maintain  the 
musical  interest.    The  score  has  always  appropriateness.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  little  lack  of  gaiety  in  the  orchestral  treatment, 
but  attention  is  enlisted  by  the  cleverness  of  the  composer's 
characterization.    A  number  to  be  noted  is  a  really  beautiful 
sestett,  "  Why  lingers  in  our  ears  that  strange  '  Beware  '  ?  :'  The 
pilgrims  emerge  from  the  inn,  call  somewhat  noisily  for  their 
reckonings,  and  depart  with  a  repetition  of  their  chorus.  Hubert 
and  his  fellow-prentices,  in  the  garb  of  friars,  sing  their  madrio-al 
and  dance  before  Geoffrey,  who  has  fallen  asleep.    Awakening, "he 
notes  the  antics  of  the  holy  men,  and,  as  they  run  out,  at  once 
makes  up  his  mind  to  follow.    The  old  system  of  a  finale  with 
every  one  on  the  stage  is  discarded ;  indeed/an  effort  to  avoid  con- 
ventionality is  everywhere  to  be  traced,  except  that  Mr.  Villiers 
btanlord  wisely  disdains  to  seek  novelty  at  the  expense  of  musical 
grace,  and  has  no  objection  to  closing  a  phrase  or  modulating  into 
a  new  key.    The  curtain  falls  as  Geoffrey  trudges  across  the°sta«'e 
after  the  cavalcade. 

The  turmoil  and  excitement  of  the  First  Act  make  the  change  of 
scene  and  sentiment  which  opens  the  Second  Act  particularly 
grateful.  It  is  evening.  Inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of 
bidenbourne  are  waiting  at  the  doors  expecting  the  pilgrims,  who 
are  hospitably  welcomed  when  presently  the  band  enters.  The 
ear  needs  repose  after  all  the  bustle  of  the  Tabard  scene,  and 
Mr.  a  Beckett,  perceiving  this,  has  devoted  much  of  the  act  to  the 
love  interest  of  the  story.  Hubert  has  a  peaceful  melodv,  «  Sweet 
mother  sleep,  thy  gentle  hour  is  here  !  "  and  when  Cicely  joins 
nini  a  rich  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  composer.  Of  this  it 
must  regretfully  be  said  he  has  failed  to  make  the  most.  In  the 
love  music  ot  this  act  there  is  a  want  of  tenderness.  Mr.  Stanford 
is  a  master  of  the  means  of  musical  expression,  but  here  it  is  all 
too  evident  that  he  has  nothing  to  express— here,  where  it  nii<>ht 


have  been  supposed  he  would  be  at  his  best.  There  is  ample 
suggestion  in  the  scene,  the  situation,  the  words.  Here  are  the 
lovers  met  by  moonlight  with  nothing  to  come  between  them- 
selves and  their  own  sweet  thoughts.  What  more  could  a  com- 
poser desire  ?  Yet  Mr.  Stanford  seems  to  be  gravelled  for  lack  of 
matter :  and  he  seeks  vainly  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  those 
phrases  of  pure  melody  which  are  before  all  essential  by  restless 
orchestration.  The  hearer  is  apt  to  let  his  thoughts  wander 
from  Sidenbourne,  and  to  remember  that  the  act  seems  very  Ion* 
Cicely  has  one  fervent  burst  of  song;  but  inspiration  departs  with 
the  crescendo  which  brings  it  to  an  end.  We  fullv  recognize  the 
care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  work  from  first  to  last 
Nevertheless,  if  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims  is  to  be  trulv  popular' 
Mr.  Stanford  must  certainly  curtail,  and  perhaps  partially  rewrite' 
the  Second  Act.  ' 

The  last  act  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  composer's 
ability.    The  story  sets  forth  little  more  than  the  trial  of  Hubert 
for  abducting  Cicely,  the  J ustice  of  the  Peace  being  none  other  than 
Sir  Christopher,  with  Hal-o'-the-Chepe  as  magistrate's  clerk ;  yet 
m  this  scene  there  is  nothing  of  monotony  or  tameness.    On  the 
contrary,  tenderness,  humour,  and  descriptive  force  distinguish  it 
throughout.    The  great  hall  of  an  English  country  mansion— Sir 
Christopher's— is  the  picture.    Dame  Margery  opens  the  act  with 
a  scena,  the  most  notable  part  of  which  is  a  song  full  of  mournful 
beauty,  «  Life  and  love  are  young  in  spring."    In  the  second  stanza 
the  sentiment  changes,  and  with  it  there  is  a  deviation  in  the 
melody,  reflected  again  in  the  orchestral  score,  which  may  be  cited 
as  an  example  of  the  sensibility  with  which  .he  composer  has 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  author.    Cicely's  description  of  her 
flight,  and  Geoffrey's  story  of  how  he  tracked  the  fugitives  down, 
are  specimens  of  dramatic  music— of  music,  that  is  to  say,  which 
interprets  the  action  of  the  drama.    Hubert  is  indicted,  and  at  the 
same  time  recognized  by  Hal  as  one  of  the  rascals  who  were  em- 
ployed to  carry  off  Cicely.    There  is  genuine  comedy  in  the  de- 
livery of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  knight  at  the  instance  of 
his  creature ;  and  the  chorus  of  rustics  who  come  to  see  the  trial 
adds  variety  and  movement  to  the  scene.  Has  Mr.  Stanford  fallen 
across  "  Bule  Britannia  "  purposely,  or  are  the  remonstrances  of 
the  villagers  as  here  arranged  an  unconsciously  prophetic  recog- 
nition of  the  sometime  fact— things  in  this  direction  have  strangely 
altered  of  late— that  "  Britons  never  will  be  slaves  "  ?    In  two 
places  the  composer  anticipates  several  bars  of  this  anthem ;  we 
say  "  anticipates,"  for  of  course  the  air  was  not  written  till 
centuries  later.    Those  auditors  who  desire  to  hear  something 
that  they  can  "  carry  away  with  them"  may  be  commended  to 
Hubert's  sly  defence  as  given  in  the  ballad  "  A  knight  who  is 
fitter  for  aches  and  pains,"  wherein  he  shows  that  he  is  aware  that 
his  judge  is  in  truth  the  real  criminal.    It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford  is  a  musical  humorist,  and 
the  statement  might  be  strengthened  by  recurring  to  the  ditty 
of  the  "  Winsome  Daffodil "  which  Sir  Christopher  has  sung  to 
Cicely_  in  the  village  of  Sidenbourne.    Dame  Margery  here°  re- 
peats it,  and  so,  by  showing  that  she  likewise  knows"  the  facts 
of   the  case,  is  enabled  to  make  terms  for  the  lovers.  Care 
and  intelligence  mark  the  production  of  The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
throughout.    Much  depends  on  the  choristers,  who  have  been 
drilled  with   a  diligent   regard  for  the  business  of  the  scene 
which  is  altogether  new  to  opera  in  England,  Italian  or  other, 
except  of  course  as  regards  the  exceptional  performances  at 
the  Savoy,  where  equal  care  and  peculiar  cunning  are  bestowed 
on  the  productions.    Miss  Clara  Perry  as  Cicely,  and  Mr.  B. 
Davies  as  Hubert,  make  musically  and  dramatically  an  excel- 
lent pair  of  lovers.    Mr.  Ludwig  adapts  himself  very  cleverly 
to  the  part  of  Sir  Christopher,  and,  except  that  Mr.  Ludwig  is 
better  endowed  as  a  vocalist  than  Mr.  Snazelle,  the  Geoffrey  of 
the  latter  is  equally  good.    Mr.  Barrington  Foote  has  had  ex- 
perience of  the  Italian  stage  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  among 
the  leading  basses  of  the  day.    The  one  thing  he  needed  to  make 
his  presence  in  opera  specially  welcome  was  experience  as  an 
actor,  and  here  he  plays  Hal-o'-the-Chepe  with  a  comic  power 
which  he  has  not  hitherto  been  suspected  of  possessing.  The 
Dame  Margery  of  Miss  Marian  Burton  also  merits  prais°e.  Mr. 
Villiers  Stanford  is  of  the  advanced  school.    If  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  he  would  have  increased  the  number  of  his  ap- 
preciative companions  on  the  road.    Some  features  of  the  journey 
might  be  made  more  light  and  agreeable,  but  we  have  accom- 
panied the  pilgrimage  with  pleasure  and  interest.     The  wav  from 
the  Tabard  Inn  to  Sidenbourne  is  one  to  be  followed  with  delight, 
and  we  warmly  recommend  readers  to  take  it. 

A  re-hearing  of  Carmen  with  its  first  cast— that  is,  with  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckinas  Don  Jos6  and  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty  asEscamillo— 
makes  us  think  even  more  highly  than  before  of  the  performance. 
New  beauties  of  intention  and  execution  in  Mme.  Marie  Doze's 
Carmen  reveal  themselves.  Mr.  McGuckin  seems  to  improve  yet 
more  in  his  acting,  which  is  really  striking  at  many  points,  and 
Mr.  Leslie  Crotty  sings  and  acts  Escamillo,  especially  in  tbe 
"  Toreador  "  song,  better  than  we  have  ever  seen  the  part  acted 
and  sung  before.  His  performance  is  full  of  life  and  of  art.  The 
slight,  but  in  no  way  meaningless,  differences  in  the  stage  manage- 
ment for  the  two  casts  serve  to  instance  the  extraordinary  care 
and  invention  which  Mr.  Harris  bestows  with  such  admirable 
results  on  such  matters. 

Another  word  of  special  praise  for  the  taste  and  care  with  which 
operas  are  habitually  put  upon  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  must  not 
be  omitted.  The  arrangement  of  the  Garden  Scene  in  Faust,  the 
garden  itself  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  descent  from  the  gate,  is  a 
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case  m  pomt.  We  do  not  care  much  for  "real  horses"  on  the 
boards  ;  they  are  so  very  real  that  they  seem  to  add  unreality  to 
their  surroundings ;  but,  when  the  soldiers  return,  the  passage  of 
horsemen  kept  well  at  the  back  of  the  scene,  is  not  ineffective, 
lo  make  Mephistopkeles  stand  without  any  screen  in  the  Cathedral 
scene  is  less  to  the  point.  When  he  is  partly  hidden  his  music 
has  an  added  mystery.  Fine  stage  management  is,  however,  so 
extraordinary  in  operatic  representations  that  the  efforts  made 
Here  should  on  no  account  pass  unrecognized. 

A  few  words  may  here  suffice  to  note  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  The  season  at  Mr.  Gye's  handsome  "theatre  began 
on  luesday  with  Signor  Ponchielli's  La  Gioconda,  which  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  audiences  last  year.  A  new  hearing 
shows  that  the  impression  is  likely  to  be  permanent.    The  score 

Sfln  n  §Teat  'T1^63  0f  beaut7  and  dramatic  power. 
Slgnor  Bevignam  conducted  an  efficient  performance  with  the 
same  cast  as  that  by  which  the  opera  was   first  presented- 

fc^rrt  TremeUi'   *n0r  M™™>    Sig"?  de 

™  1  %  ,  ^!gn°r  .Cot°Sn\  Their  efforts  scarcely  need  new 
praise  though  the  praise  must  be  modified  by  the  expression  of  a 

En     V1646^  tDd  barit0De  are  sla^es  orv&ims  of  he 
tremolo,  which  is  the  bane  of  modern  operatic  sir™.  Mine 
Lucca  18  already  in  London  ;  Mme.  Patti  is  to  come  next  month 
Those  who  are  faithful  to  a  love  for  Italian   opera  will  be 

L  The"  1  [  Kffiil  A,  TSe  maDager'  h?  the  wa?  is  ™^»e1 
Lt  his  nfl.ln.     n\tUt  exPerleECe. scarcely  justifies  the  hope 

SSSS^  80  del^°the  actiontd 


REVIEWS. 

GENERAL  GOEDOX'S  BOOK.* 

T°tll?e-a  of.?bich  106  Pages  are  devoted  to  a  general 
J-  theological  disquisition  and  18  to  the  topography,  not  the 
Holy  Land  m  general,  but  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neShbourhood 

rs»a*  assess?  syy  S;«ct 

"  The'TT lyik°  aU1th°rfhiP'  and  110t  t/elhofi  of  he  biS 
The  short  topographical  section  may  well  stand  over  Thi I 
we  call  attention  to  the  peculiarities  nf  t\  0  ,  v  ■  Mq 
» indicating  the  hMlm^J^SS^L^JoSZ 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  S     a  Gol;don 
lately  self-reliant  proclamation  of  that  whfch  t  e  £Sln  ^ 
to  be  Divine  truth  we  never  came  acroVs     Th  F   Pv     •  h,eves 

snces  of  opinion  on  relic-ion  bo  tW  „  I ■       h  airier- 

"ritings  J  man  are  /eaf  a°nd  tudi Id  TnZTlZ  s""  ^ 
parched"?    In  asking  this  question    the  .nth    •   !  bcrlPtures 
orget  that  the  only  fiffe^ a fter'A  m^t  Tto^T 
litions  under  which  the  word  of  man  is  in  Lt  •     V  ihe  ™n~ 
ninate  the  dark  passages  of SWure '  Fnl  f '  to  illu- 

s  silent  on  the  consent  of  the  u,   i  mstal>ce,  his  book 

»ious  students  of  aU  ales  but  hkT  n  ^  h°?  5  leamed  and 
'ention  of  "man's  words  "'is  aLenl  tfc  ,Fl°f  -that  the  inter- 
-e  that  prominent  indiv  duality  the  1   "  "^reter  ™7 

George  Gordon.  We  do  not  suppose  Sat  Z  '  Cbai'le3 
.ow  near  he  approached  to  commi ttiL , ,  •  aut^or  aPPreciated 
haritable  and  incredible  charge  thaf1?^  h/mSelf  t(?  the  ™" 
onimentatorshad  not  themselves  searched the 
ertainly  the  General  endeavours  T  „l  ,  ScnPtu,:es-  But 
he  treatise  is  absolutely  devoid  of  anv  of  tt  ^,  Pl'ea£heS  '  for 
/riters  on  abstruse  topics  are  dad  tn  J  I  }  be  p3  which  most 
aeir  predecessors.  A^orTnow and  r?  w  the  erudition  of 
dth  Hebrew  and  Greek  otLwt  ^  betrfyS.  ac1uai»tance 
ie  Bible  in  the  Authore  d  VeEV^v^V/^  to 
iference  to  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Col n?  T-  Versified  by  one 
thanasian  Creed/  Neither  the P™3  r  ^  and  °De  to  the 
rticles,  are  once  mentioned  ,  whife  STftal  "I  ^  mi'  the 
ie  place  which  critical  invesTSation ^  T  reco&mtion  of 
udy  seems  ever  to  have    rossedg^  in  Biblical 

teral  acceptance  of  the  entire  Old  TeTt^  ^       mi"d  ln  his 
nglish  dress.    There  would  be  Tthit  in  The  Ti^t  S 
.ow  to  what  denomination  of  Christians  1  p  £  b°°k  to 

r  the  naive  statement,  "  In  our  3we  ht Ten  P  ^ 

andments  beside  the  Lord's  table  but  t)«  w  ^  v.  6Q  ,Com_ 
e  Lord  are  the  two  visible  and  consent  Lticl  ^  °f 


idered  neePd  t  ^  8am6  6Xternal  helP  as  ^  ^on- 

It  is  fair  to  «L  Sf  °^JeCf  Wf  t0  malie  tIle  Soudan  his  own. 

PaWW  L  +  £  1  h9  b°0k  Were  written>  as  il  aPPears,  in 
Palestine  access  to  books  may  not  have  been  so  easy.  But  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  General  Gordon  never  realized  L  d  fficu  ty 
as  an  inconvenience.  uiuiuun.jf 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  this  strange  quest-  in 
what  shape  does  the  Christianity  evolved  by  the  soliSy  Wd'inS 
of  the  enthusiast  soldier  present  itself  to  the  readers  o/his  book  ^ 
Ihe  answer  to  this  question  is  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole 
affair.  Temperaments  like  General  Gordon's  when  stirred  by 
deep  religious  emotion  are  apt  to  take  refuge  in  the  grim  intoler- 
ance of  Calvinism  and  its  delusive  comforts  of  assurance  and  in- 
Seat  C&n  *S  ™£  c°nSpi-CU°US  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  that 
th«  VS  >  J vel'°  «  o°  b°re  ln  SOme  resPects  such  a  1  ieness  to 
the  English  soldier,  «  Stonewall  "  Jackson.  General  Gordon, 
serene,  it  would  seem,  in  the  untroubled  unconsciousness  that  any 

whSr,«4nytn  v0r'  anyJprfater0r  Professor  had  anticipated 
7h?\  a  i  •  ?lm  D0,  d°ubt  discoveries,  has  strayed  upon 
the  broad  highway  of  that  presentment  of  Christianity  which 
has  emphatically  been  from  the   beginning  the  doctrine  of 

^%vt  ntlC0D+traStt°  that0f  the  8ects-  The  corner-stone  of 
51 J'-i  ■  'I  he  tW°  gl:eat  sacraments,  and  those  sacraments  he 
fnTtW  >  hDgW.^  Which  we  caQ  the  best  idea  by  say- 
pLSf  r-2  Si°U  ^6  an  exPansion  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Chuich  Catechism.    The  connexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 

of  The'rr  P°nfT  n^  b/th  °^  B,aptism'  and  the  1,eciProcaI  Nation 
tLl  \  ^  knowledge  and  of  the  Eucharist  as  type  and  as  anti- 
type, aie  the  very  commonplaces  of  that  theology  which  is  in 

rhriSj?Pe Cts  ,knrnuaS  th6  sacram»tal  system  and  historical 
Chiistiam  y,  and  which  is,  we  add,  the  only  consistent  key  to 

Sd  fZ  ]^  °f  tne-  ChurC,h  °f  EngIand-  Yet  our  BaptiLal 
and  Euchanstic  services,  from  which  such  pregnant  illus- 
trations of  his  assertions  could  be  culled,  are  either  forgotten 

well  <ST  lgred  bj  th6  GeneraL  He  can  saJ  truly  and 
weU     as  the  earth  was  once  covered  with  water  and  dead  so 

K,T  CT1  \rn?SUmtivel?  with  ™ter,  to  denote  his  death 
to  state  publicly  that  he  acknowledges  death  as  his  due  and  as 
the  earth  emerges  in  its  new  creation,  so  man  comes  fonh  fiC 

in  S ^  Holv^^n,"6^"1"6'-^^116^11  th6n  feed  on  t-e  ot  life 
Bantismal  i^TTm0D--  Yet  hf  S6emS  "Conscious  that  the 
■baptismal  service  long  since  invoked  the  Almighty,  "Who  of 
Thy  great  mercy  didst  save  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  from 

ESrfT&  7  T^l5  a°d,  alS°  didst  Safe]y  leadythe  childre  o7 
Israel  I  hy  people  through  the  Red  Sea,  figuring  thereby  ThyHoly 
Baptism,  and  by  the  Baptism  of  Thy  well-beloved  Son  Jesus 
w^gnaway^n?rdan  ^  ^  t0  «•  ^-3 

Such  a  phenomenon  as  General  Gordon's  book  is  dves  rise  to 
various  reflections  It  is  a  very  distinct  indication  ofTow  much 
the  appreciation  of  historical  and  sacramental  Christian,^"  in 

evenaiof  tho'ewl "  °{^holi^  this  Christian^" has  g  t 
eyen  ot  those  who  may  be  most  unconscious  of  its  presence  or 
who_  believe  themselves  most  inimical  to  its  pro-resf  St  of 
a  miracle,  no  soldier,  however  pious  and  heroic,  of  the  last  or  the 
last  but  one :  generation  could  have  written  the  'boo.  1 ^  is  also 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  very  heavily  on  this  po  ut  an 

Ssed  on  tte  £SK  ^  -^^^^^S 
contessed  on  the  face  of  Scripture,  to  the  extent  of  justifying  U9  in 

sfdeS1wL°aCrPt,  aSS6rti0n  0f  controversialists  on  tfie°  other 
side,  who  pretend  that  more  seeking  is  needed  to  discover  that 
theory -within the  sacred  records  than  the  solifidian  one  ' 
Ao  doubt  the  value  ot  the  volume  as  a  psychological  curiositv 
turns  much  upon  that  which  its  writer  takefire  to  $  I  n "Z 
tvMe  obscunty-namely,  the  moral  and  intellectual  HSn* 
which  has  enab  ed  him  to  reach  his  actual  position  We  should 
on  this  head  be  inclined  to  offer  a  commonplace  auction  and 
ask  whether  the  fact  may  not  be  that  the  early  schooling5  of  Serai 
Gordon  was  m  the  good  old  paths  of  the7  Chnreh  of  Sand 
and  its  invaluable  Catechism.  The  good  seed  may  have  lain 
dormant,  and  when  it  shot  up  the  growth  appeared  the  man  of 
exceptional  confidence  to  be  spontaneous.  But,  whatever  may  be 
taSble.113  P^omeaal  value  of  th?  oool  "is 


BINKO'S  BLUES.* 


M&ttt^tf"'™3-   ^Charles  George  Gordon.  Lond^T 


T0^^?6^^^/.^^  «  Propos  of  BinMs 
jjtuef,  may  look  like  considering-  too  curio  uslv     "R„t  ;+ 
really  time  to  ask  what  are  the  condition    of  an  art  ha 
of  paradoxical  and  humorous  allegory    which  in  our-      a  1 

tr^Th^rtgirp^r  a 

week  on  the  ait  of  faction,  he  observed  that  the  Muse  of  Sinn 

many  think  an  inXS^d'^JS  the  o£SeTWSJn  ^ 
is  that  the  Greeks  did  not  recognize  the  «,+ T  y*  r6aS0n 

up  together.  Ihe  same  statement  may  be  made  sbn,f+  •y„"Jlxea 
The  ^TO-e  has  no  very  definite  limits,  whetheHn ^plast k  art  iT^ 
or  prose,  because  it  was  practically  unknot  t    the  lo  ^  H 

By  Herman  C.  Merivale.  London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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ideas,  like  Love  and  Death,  held  a  place  in  their  literature  and 
myths.    But  a  long  romance  with  an  obvious  second  meaning  per- 
vading it  throughout  below  the  surface  was  quite  alien  to  the 
c-enius  of  Greece.    It  is  from  the  middle  ages  that  we  inherit 
Faux  Semblant,  and  Bel  Accueil,  and  all  the  typical  beings 
of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  and  its  descendants,     lerhaps  it 
is  the  result  of  this  origin  of  modern  allegory  that  no  one  can 
exactly  define  the  province  of  the  genre.     Is  an  allegory  suc- 
cessful when  it  entertains  us  in  such  a  straightforward  way 
that  we  quite  forget  its  lesson,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lUgrims 
Progress  f    Probably  very  few  readers  have  ever  got  much  proht 
or  pleasure  out  of  musing  on  the  various  typical  meanings 
of  Banyan's  famous  book,  and  certainly  we  only  enjoy  the 
Faerie  Queen  when  we  forget  that  it  has  a  second  meaning 
altogether.    That  is  the  common  modern  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.    On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  times  and  peoples 
where  nothing  but  the  second  meaning  was  thought  ol  any  merit, 
as  when  Porphyry  set  himself  to  extort  the  moral  of  the  Cave  ot 
the  Nymphs,  or  when  Commentator  made  an  allegory  ot  the 
Empire  and  the  Church  out  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 

These  remarks  are  not  so  much  "  in  the  air  "  as  they  seem  to  be, 
for  our  estimate  of  the  success  of  Binko's  Blues  depends  on  our 
theory  of  the  limits  of  humorous  writing.    Mr.  Merivale  s  purpose 
was  probably  to  write  a  fairy  tale  for  children,  and  a  brief  alle- 
gory of  modern  society,  in  somewhat  a  burlesque  and  punning 
vein,  for  men  and  women.    Therefore  the  question  arises,  Will 
children  take  the  story  merely  as  a  story,  without  being  puzzled 
and  "put off"  by  the  sarcastic  allusions  to  contemporary  toibles 
and  follies  in  literature,  social  afiairs,  politics,  and  so  forth  i  We 
have  very  little  doubt  that  children  will  pursue  the  tale  ot 
the  Princess  Floriline,  of  her  lover  and  bridegroom,  Baron  Osy,  ol 
Binko,  the  depraved  and  hideous  foe  of  domestic  joy,  the 
humpbacked  but  foiled  Eichard  of  Fairyland,  with  perfect  zest  and 
measure.    Yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  children,  ot  a 
more  inquiring  nature,  will  be  puzzled  by  the  talk  about  the 
Eab*,  about  the  trials  which  lasted  so  long,  and  were  tried  so 
often,  about  the  land  of  Dollarosa,  justly  described  as  "quite  the 
most  remarkable  of  nations  and  quite  the  least  particular.  _  lie 
did  not  care  what  he  pirated,"  says  the  author  when  drawing  the 
unflattering  portrait  of  Binko,  "and  he  drove  a  great  trade,  among 
many  other  trades,  in  abducting  the  early  manuscripts  of  Tadtite 
romances  or  Cimarosian  plays  from  their  unsuspecting  authors, 
and  exacting  a  large  commission  for  them  in  the  distant  country 
with  which  he  chiefly  dealt,  the  Great  Settlements  of  Dollarosa. 
Our  impression  is  that  a  child  in  reading  Binko's  Blues  vnU  carry 
away  from  such  passages  as  these  a  vague  but  deeply  satislymg  im- 
pression of  the  composite  and  mysterious  villainy  ol  that  evil 
character.    At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  easy  to  argue,  a  priori, 
that  Mr.  Merivale's  proper  public  will  be  repelled  by  what  they 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  understand.  There  are  times  when 
crown-up  people  almost  wonder  whether  the  Rose  and  the  Ring  is 
really  a  good  present  for  a  small  boy  or  girl.    Our  eyes  being 
purged  with  bitter  euphrasy  and  rue,  we  see  a  great  many  things 
in  the  Rose  and  the  Rim,  which  it  seems  far  from  necessary  that 
a  child  should  notice.    But,  if  any  one  will  toy  to  remember  his 
own  first  acquaintance  with  that  romance,  he  will  probably  admit 
that  for  him  the  worldly  wisdom,  the  keen  vision  ol  snobbishness, 
did  not  exist.    He  was  wrapped  up  in  the  story,  trembled  for 
Eosalba  when  the  Princess  was  thrown  to  the  lions,  and  thought 
it  no  more  than  proper  and  natural  that  Giglio  should  make  that 
prodigiously  long  speech  to  the  students. 

If  this  "  reading  "  of  childish  character  and  tastes  be  correct, 
then,  no  doubt,  children  will  be  immensely  excited  about  the 
adventures  of  the  fair  Floriline.    The  Queen  of  Tadt,  a  land 
proved,  in  an  amusing  piece  of  pure  nonsense-writing,  to  be  out- 
side of  the  map,  Floriline  suffers  much  from  many  physicians  and 
many  masters.    The  former  condemn  her  to  the  regimen  which, 
as  the  author  says,  "  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  patients  whatever 
their  sex,  bulk,  or  occupation."    One  egg  for  breakfast  (one  slice 
of  cold  bacon  is  now  more  fashionable)  ;  one  small  slice  of  cold 
mutton,  or  one  small  mutton-chop,  for  luncheon  ;  and  fish,  joint, 
and  plain  pudding  for  dinner— these  were  all  the  royal  meats  ot 
the  Princess  Floriline.    Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  sovereign i  lady, 
knowledge  had  become  so  enormous  in  Tadt  that  people,  it  they 
were  ever  to  learn  anything,  had  to  reverse  the  common  method, 
and  go  back  from  to-day.     Thus  Floriline,  it  she  had  been 
an  English  girl,  would  not  have  begun  her  studies  of  Fnghsh 
history  with  primitive  man  and  the  mammoth,  but  with  the  tacts 
of  her  own  minority,  as  far  as  they  had  gone.    Liviug  in  a 
domain  where  women  had  not  been   eligible   as  sovereigns, 
Floriline  enjoyed  the  rivalry  of  a  pretender,  Binko,  the  piratical 
1     captain  of  the  Tonic  Bark.    At  a  moment  when  the  lings  and 
Wuries,  the  constitutional  parties,  had  nearly  teased  each  other 
into  extinction,  the  Sentimentals,  with  their  blue-ribboned  leader, 
Phoebus  Apollinaris,  came  in,  and,  of  course,  they  had  a  leaning  to- 
wards Binko.    Their  policy,  we  learn,  was  based  upon  a  behel  in 
the  universal  goodness  of  evervbody,  if  you  would  only  trust  them 
(except  with  drink),  and  therefore  they  trusted  Binko.    But  the 
conduct  of  this  brutal  and  licentious  prince,  when  askedto  take 
the  oath,  was  of  a  character  which  offended  even  his  chief  Senti- 
mental supporters.    Floriline  was,  therefore,  accepted  as  future 
ruler,  and  her  education  was  very  carefully  seen  to : — 

Her  reading  upon  general  subjects  was  confined  to  the  pages  of  the  two 
great  Sage-green  magazines,  the  Present  Sentry  and  the  Nightligtiily  lieview, 
whose  titles  showed  how  wide  awake  they  were  about  everything.  They 
Were  originally  introduced  iuto  Tadt  by  Shpex  and  his  friends,  and  their 


motto  was  a  passage  from  an  old  Karamsmian  comedy.  It  was  that 
"  Every  kind  of  subject  was  permitted,  as  long  as  it  was  tedious.  Any- 
thing at  all  entertaining  was  strictly  excluded,  because  of  its  bad  effects 
upon  the  mind  ;  but  partly  also  because  so  many  people  in  Tadt  lived  by 
writing,  and  so  few  of  them  had  the  smallest  power  of  entertaining  any- 
body, that  it  would  never  do  to  set  a  bad  example.  Articles  which  nobody 
but  their  writers  could  understand  were  much  in  request,  and  those  which 
the  writers  did  not  understand  themselves  were  paid  for  extra. 


But  the  fairies,  described  in  a  very  charming  passage,  prevented 
Floriline  from  becoming  a  dreadful  little  intense  female  prig,  and 
she  was  especially  under  the  care  of  the  fairy  Eobur.    From  what 
terrible  dangers  the  fairy  afterwards  saved  her  on  the  Chloral 
Eeef,  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  discover,  as  this  is  decidedly 
the  most  ingenious  part  of  the  plot.    Floriline,  rejecting  all  the 
photographs  of  more  princely  wooers,  chose  the  gallant  and  beau- 
tiful Baron  Osy.    But  scarcely  had  she  been  united  to  him,  alter 
ceremonies  in  which  trumpets,  butter-boats,  and  similar  joytul 
instruments  of  music  and  mutual  adulation  were  sonorous,  than 
the  pair  were  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom  by  Linko  and  his 
pirate  minions.   The  relief  and  delight  which  came  to  Floriline  on 
the  pirate  barque  where,  whatever  dangers  lowered,  science  and 
education,  and  the  "  Admiration  Army  "  (copyright)  were  out  ot 
the  way,  are  humorously  described.  The  perils  from  cannibals  and 
chloral  reefs  which  the  lovers  encountered,  and  the  happy  manner 
of  their  release,  must  be  perused  by  curious  youth  tor  itselt. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  "  come  and  spoil  the  fun  "  by  an  analysis 
of  the  plot  or  anticipation  of  the  catastrophe.    But  we  must  be 
permitted  to  quote  a  passage  concerning  the  anarchy  and  in- 
tellectual advertising  systems  which  devastated  Tadt  during  the 
absence  of  the  legitimate  ruler : — 

The  Culturists,  too,  wrote  chiefly  about  each  other  in  a  set  of  small 
journals  of  their  own;  and  though  none  of  them  had  ever  done  anything 
whatever;  individual,  or  original,  or  worthy  of  note-they  mentioned  e*ch 
other's  names  so  constantly  and  so  systematically  as  "  that  eminent  thinker 
_« that  enlightened  critic  "-etc.,  etc.,  that  the  public  began  to  hear  of 
their  names  in  spite  of  itself,  and  to  suppose  that  these  gentlemen  really 
had  done  something,  though  when  they  were  asked  what,  neither  the  public 
nor  the  gentlemen  themselves  could  say. 

Eidicule,  alas !  will  not  stop  the  advertisements  of  the  "  Culturists." 
We  have  ceased  to  be  vexed  much  with  paragraphs  about  pro- 
fessional beauties,  but  twitters  of  literary  gossip  about  literary 
anirnalculEe  are  even  more  common  than  ever.  One  cannot  take 
up  certain  journals  without  reading  that  Professor  Jacks  has 
finished  punctuating  his  treatise  on  Amalekite  Algebra,  that  Mr. 
Brown  is  editing  the  works  of  Scalion  de  Virbluneau,  or  that 
Jones  has  achieved  his  monody  on  some  other  unlucky  cultunst, 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  This  system  of 
advertisement  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  even  the  advertised 
are  beginning  to  blush  like  peonies  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  column 
of  "  cultured  "  chatter.  To  return  to  Binko's  Blues,  vie  quote  a 
passage  in  another  key,  descriptive  of  "  The  Master  of  Coldpore, 
a  patriot  who  made  patriotism  pay  : — 

The  Master  was  cool  and  impassible,  scrupulously  polite  (where  it  might 
be  injurious  to  be  otherwise),  and  capable  of  assuming  interest  without 
enthusiasm.  He  was  the  most  finished  master  of  the  use  of  the  cat  s-paw 
whom  history  has  seen  :  and  when  murder  and  outrage  followed  with  deadly 
persistency  on  the  march  of  his  passionless  denunciation,  he  had  but  to 
wash  his  hands.  Sometimes,  after  some  outrage  of  special  atrocity,  he  was 
perhaps  not  verv  visible  for  some  days,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he  went 
about  armed.  But  personal  courage  was  not  a  requisite  for  the  paid  school 
of  patriotism.  For  every  wretched  life  among  the  ill-starred  colonists, 
which  through  some  strange  fatality  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  his  cause,  either 
at  the  murderous  attack  of  some  life  only  less  wretched  than  the  first  or  by 
the  bitter  and  miserable  retaliation  of  the  block,  he  only  seemed  to  be 
followed  the  more-for  what  was  that  to  him?  He  that  struck  no  blow 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  grateful  colonists  made 
him  a  rich  man  for  life,  and  set  him  upon  his  feet  among  the  class  of  men 
who,  for  owning  the  land  (as  for  that  matter  they  did  in  Tadt  too),  were 
the  especial  objects  of  his  patient  tactics  of  attack. 

The  answer  to  this  estimate  has  never  been  produced,  and  the 
character  of  the  Master  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a  history 
more  serious  than  that  of  Tadt. 

Perhaps  the  best  criticism  and  justification  of  Binko  s  Blues  is 
contained  in  the  preliminary  sonnet,  an  admirable  piece  of  verse, 
with  which  our  notice  may  appropriately  conclude. 

Tossing  in  broken  slumber  to  and  fro, 
By  too  much  journal-reading  half  distraught, 
The  latest  miracles  of  modern  thought 
To  living  form  I  saw  before  me  grow  ! 
They  came, — the  monsters  of  advertisement, — 
From  subterranean  railways  gambolling 
Or  springing  like  weird  mushrooms  in  a  night, 
On  track  of  fire  or  house-demolishing, 
O'er  giant-hoardings  in  a  grisly  row  ; 
Heads  one  half  chestnut-brown,  the  other  white, 
Strange  drinks  red-lettered  over  gaudy  bars, 
Wild  phantom  ships  and  ghastly  pickle-jars  ; 
Till  as  I  wondered  why  such  dreams  were  sent, 
A  voice  said,  "  We  are  fairies  :  rise  and  write." 


FORTUNES  MADE  IX  BUSINESS.* 

QOME  years  ago  the  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
O  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the  Eailway  Companies,  drawing 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  preventive  accidents,  and  suggesting 
more  stringent  rules  and  precautions.  The  general  scope  ot  the 
letter  was  excellent ;  but  its  effect  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
*  Fortunes  Made  in  Business  :  a  Series  of  Original  Sketches  Biogra. 
phical  and  Anecdotic,  from  the  Recent  History  of  Industry  and  Commerce, 
By  Various  Writers.   2  vols.   London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  18B4. 
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selection  of  examples  and  typical  cases.    For  it  then  became  easy 
for  any  one  Companyto  show  that  no  such  irregularity  or  defect 
as  that  made  the  subject  of  severe  comment  in  the  tenth  para- 
graph" of  your  letter  under  acknowledgment  "  had  ever  occurred 
for  thirty  years,  say,  on  the  whole  of  the  long  line  between  Shunt- 
bury  and  Muddleborough.    Whatever  might"have  happened  else- 
where, owing  to  neglect  or  wilfulness,  the  Directors  and  servants 
of  this  exemplary  and  cautious  Company  were  clear.    The  other 
galled  jades  might  wince,  and  so  on.    Something  of  this  security 
may  be  felt  by  each  one  of  the  "  Various  Writers  "  who,  the  pre*- 
face  tells  us,  in  company  with  a  nameless  editor,  have  been  engaged 
for  years  in  collecting  the  scattered  information  now  presented°to 
the  public  in  these  two  volumes.    When  the  critic  makes  sharp 
remarks  about  exuberant  style,  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  matter, 
or  errors  of  fact,  each  writer  may  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  his  own  particular  contribution  is  not  meant,  or  that  the  editor 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  outturn  of  the  whole.    There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  biographies  of  successful  merchants 
and  inventors  should  not  be  written  as  well  as  those  of  eminent 
lawyers  or  divines.    Thackeray  in  one  of  his  lighter  pieces  says, 
that  next  to  eating  good  dinners,  a  person  of  a  truly  benevolent 
disposition  would  like  to  read  about  them.    And,  similarly,  we 
may  say  that  ordinary  individuals  who  have  just  made  a  mere 
competence  out  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  may  like  to  hear  of 
the  lucky  chances  and  the  scientific  inventions  which  have  carried 
others  more  fortunate  than  the  reader  to  the  summit  of  fame  and 
fortune  in  the  mercantile  and  engineering  world.    It  would  be 
ungracious  to  sneer  at  several  of  the  characters  in  this  work 
because  they  do  not  bring  us  face  to  face  with  interesting  political 
changes,  or  because  they  were  more  given  to  study  the  statistics  of 
the  Aiming  Journal  or  the  Builder  than  the  pages  of  Thucydides 
There  are  men,  says  Dickens,  in  his  account  of  the  Brothers 
Cheeryble,  who  knowing  all  this,  to  wit,  their  charity  and 
worth,  would  not  dine  with  these  men  "  because  they  eat  with 
their  knives  and  have  never  been  to  school."    We  have  not  read 
this  work  in  any  such  spirit.    But  it  is  in  places  stamped  with 
that  social   defect  at  which  Thackeray  was   always  shootin- 
out  his  sharp  quills.    One  writer  seems  to  hold  that  one  of  the 
mam  objects  of  honours  and  decorations  conferred  by  the  Crown 
is  that  the  wearer  may  display  them  at  evening  parties.  Another 
U  under  the  impression  that  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St 
George  is  usually  the  reward  of  service  at  Court.    One  gentleman 
still  alive  comes  in  for  a  high  encomium  because  he  has  not  spent 
a  fortune  made  by  alizarine  and  other  dyes,  in  luxurious  ease  and 
vulgar  ostentation  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  smack  of 
self-satisfaction  in  the  enumeration  of  large  figures  and  gfeantic 
statistics  of  tonnage,  hogsheads,  miles  of  private  railway,  and 
workshops  covering  so  many  acres.    Then  there  is  often  a  resort 
to  padding,  or  to  illustrations  which  illustrate  nothino-  0f  the 
matter  in  Land.be  it  wool  or  iron,  light  alpacas,  or  wholesome 
beer.    One  life  is  prefaced  by  a  page  or  two  about  Don  Quixote, 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Robinson 
Crusoe,   Giant   Blunderbore,  the  Pilgrim's   Progress,  and  Her 
Majesty  s    Fifth    Fusiliers.     Another   is    illustrated  by  two 
pages  of  an  old  Punch.    But  the  most  extraordinary  episodes 
are  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright.     It  will  at  once 
occur  to  every  reader  that  both  these  names  are  known  every- 
where, simply  because  they  belong  to  men  who   have  sought 
distinction  m  politics,   and  not  made  fortunes  in  business 
Seventy  pages  are  devoted  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
lami  y.    His  father's  friendship  with  Canning,  his  sort  of  apology 
for  the  slave  trade  in  one  of  his  earliest  efforts,  the  character  of 
his  oratory,  and  the  various  offices  he  has  filled  in  successive  Ad- 
ministrations, take  up  a  large  space.    And  we  have  also  notices 
ot   his  literary  activity,  his  praiseworthy  habit  of  answering 
troublesome  correspondents  on  post-cards,  his  fondness  for  china 
and  bric-a-brac  his  private  life,  and  the  kindliness  of  heart  and 
activity  of  mind  which  make  him  ready  «  to  speak  or  write  on 
anything  and  everything  at  a  moment's  notice."    Mr.  Bright  and 
his  family  occupy  fifty  pages  more,  but  it  is  fair  to  state  that  here 
we  have  some  interesting  notices  of  cotton-spinning  as  well  as  of 
platform   oratory.     It  would  try  Mr.  Gladstone's  marvellous 
powers  of  language  to  show  by  what  process  the  reputation  of 
either  himself  or   us  late  colleague  had  either  originated  or  been 
enhanced  by  business.     Possibly   some   essayist   of  a  future 
generation,  if  he  lights  cm   this  book,  may"  find  a  pleas™ 
subject  for  speculation   in  tracing   Mr.   Gladstone's  possible 

T^rJf  ^1  f0ll0Wed„ £S  father'S  examPle  and  stuck  to 
Liverpool  and  business.  When  we  run  oyer  the  list  of  men  who 
have  built  magnificent  fleets  of  steamers,  extracted  anthracene 
horn  pitch,  perfected  machines  for  combing  wool,  or  forced  iron 
out  ot  ironstone,  we  may  be'  inclined  to  think  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  have  been  quite  equal  to  proving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  all  his  partners  that  there  were  at  least  three  ways 
1 d°™°  everything  l  t^ee  modes  of  brewing  beer,  three  routes  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  three  courses  open  to  those  who  spin  flax  and 
card  wool.  Less  fertile  minds  may  hold  that,  in  commerce  and 
in  politics,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  doing  a  thin°-— the  ri°ht 
way  and  the  wrong  way.  ° 

Yet  there  are  many  narratives  in  this  compilation  which  exhibit 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  self-taught  Englishman.  Patience 
perseverance,  contentment  in  poverty,  generosity  in  affluence! 
iindness  to  friends  and  dependents,  happy  selection  of  chances 
instruments,  and  agencies,  discoveries  amounting  to  inspiration 
an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  are  all  well  brought 
out.   Some  chances  seem  to  come  to  the  finder  Jike  an  easy 


catch  at  mid-wicket.  They  could  hardly  be  missed.  Others,  again, 
could  only  have  occurred  to  an  inventive  faculty  combined  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces  and  the  uses  to  which 
raw  material  and  waste  could  be  put.    Here  are  a  few  instances 
m  which  splendid  fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  last  hundred 
years.    A  fortunate  exhaustion  of  a  certain  lead  mine  in  Cumber- 
land sent  the  father  of  Mr.  Holden  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  near 
Glasgow.  _  I  he  son  managed  to  acquire  a  very  fair  education  in 
mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  chemistry,  and  seemed  destined  to 
attain  no  higher  position  than  classical  master  in  some  Eno-lish 
academy.    An  accident  enabled  him  to  invent  the  useful  lucifer 
match  in  1829.    Any  chemist  knew  how  to  strike  a  light,  but  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Holden  to  put  sulphur  and  not  wood  under  the 
explosive  material  that  gave  out  the  light.    A  year  or  so  after 
this  he  sold  the  goodwill  of  his  school  and  entered  the  service  of 
Messrs.  Townend,  where  he  was  enabled  to  supplant  the  rude 
instruments   used   in  wool-combing  by  delicate  but  practical 
machines  fitted  with  teeth  "  finer  than  the  finest  sewing  needle." 
In  partnership  with  Mr.  Lister  he  established  mills  in  France,  at 
Eheims,  Croix  near  Roubaix,  and  St.  Denis,  and  we  can  believe 
that  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  of  all  the  samples  of 
combed  wools,  those  of  Holden  et  Fils  attracted  not  the  least 
share  of  attention.    The  story  of  Mr.  Holden's  success,  which  is 
concisely  told,  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Mr.  Lister,  his  partner. 
This  gentleman  happened  to  see  some  rubbish  in  a  London  ware- 
house, pleasant  neither  to  the  eye,  nor  the  nose,  nor  the  touch.  It 
was  called  "  silk  waste,"  being  made  of  mulberry  leaves  and  bits  of 
stick.    After  many  experiments  he  was  enabled  to  convert  this 
apparently  worthless  material  into  beautiful  fabrics  of  velvet  and 
plush.    Mr.  Holden  sits  in  the  present  Parliament.    Mr.  Lister 
competed  unsuccessfully  against  the  late  Lord  F.  Cavendish  for 
the  North  Riding  in  1880. 

The  Low  Moor  Company  is  simply  the  history  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  comparatively  worthless  estate  of  moor  and  bog  into  a 
splendid  property  of  coal  and  iron  mines,  tramways,  furnaces,  and 
workshops.  This  tract,  belonging  to  an  indebted  Yorkshire  squire, 
was  bought  about  a  century  ago  for  34,000/.  The  purchasers  have 
founded  families  and  left  fine  fortunes.    But  we  quote  this  rather 
as  an  mstance  of  a  legitimate  speculation  in  land  known  to  contain 
abundant  mineral  wealth  and  of  the  skilful  development  of  its 
hidden  resources,  than  as  displaying  mechanical  and  inventive 
genius.    Again,  hoop-rings,  split  pens,  and  electroplate  are  not 
amongst  the  discoveries  which  have  materially  altered  or  highly 
benefited  society.     But  they  are  serviceable  articles;  and°the 
share  or  credit  to  be  claimed  by  each  partner  in  these  ventures 
is  well  told  in  the  chapter  on  Sir  Josiah  Mason.    It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  out  of  pen-making,  rings  of  india-rubber, 
ana  nickel-smeltmg,  have  sprung  almshouses  and  orphanages  and 
the  Scientific  College  at  Birmingham,  which  alone  cost  180,000/. 
the  career  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  his  projectiles,  his  disputes  with 
the  Government,  and  his  steel  works,  is  familiar  enough  This 
chapter  is  by  no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  literary  workman- 
ship.   Ihe  most  important  fact  recorded— the  key,  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  success  of  the  steel  works— is  that  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  after  a 
series  of  nearly  ruinous  experiments,  found  out  the  secret  of  pro- 
ducing  <  steel  worth  50/.  or  60I.  a  ton  from  charcoal  iron  which 
cost  only  7l.  per  ton."    The  saving  by  the  displacement  of  iron 
tor  steel  in  rails  and  tyres  is,  if  we  may  trust  the  figures,  enormous. 
Almost_  equally  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  is  the 
utilization  of  alpaca  wool  by  Mr.  Titus  Salt.    Either  owino-  to 
prejudice  or  clumsiness,  no  one  could  make  anything  of  "this 
article  till  Mr.  Salt  tried  "alpaca  warp"  and  "alpaca  weft" 
and   turned   a  nondescript  hair  wool  into  an  elegant  dress 
We  cannot  say  that  this  chapter  gains  by  the  introduction  of 
a  fanciful  description  from  Household  Words  of  Mr.  Salt  enter- 
ing the  warehouse  of  C.  W.  and  F.  Foozle  &  Co.    It  is  said  to 
b°  la  Sickens b  "happiest  vein."    It  is,  in  truth,  characteristic 
ot  his  oddities  and  inveterate  love  of  exaggeration.    The  Peases 
oi  Darlington  and  the  Fisons  and  Forsters  of  Burley-in-Wharfdale 
carry  us  to  lorkshire  railways,  waterworks  at  Middlesborouo-h 
and   other   places,   and   Bradford   politics,   leading  to   a  fail- 
sketch   of  the  public  career  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
I !-Sr    w'^V6  remarked  before,  the  public  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  W  E.  Forster  is  deservedly  held  by  all  parties  is  due 
to  politics  and  not  to  cotton.    In  the  account  of  the  Fairbairns 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  interest;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Sir  S.  Cunard  and  Mr.  Bass  and  his  sons  have  not 
earned  more  gratitude  from  the  average  Englishman  than  others 
who  have  revolutionized  the  art  of  war  or  turned  picturesque 
hillsides  into  reeking  factories.    It  was  urged  with  much  e"! 
travagaiice  m  the  discussions  on  the  discredited  scheme  for  the 

ST?  ^UDnei'  the  enterPrise  ™  worth  the  money  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  preventing  invalids  and  aldermen  from  pass- 

toValniTTw^  °,  hour  and  a  half  in  the  passage  from  Dover 
to  Calais.    The  founders  of  a  Company  which,  with  others  has 

achieved'^  Pr^°i th9  st0™y  Atfantictoone  week  have  surely 
achieved  a  substantial  success  without  the  least  political  dano-er. 
n£  JS Dfl  ♦  °01T?-V  hat  Tver  lost  a  single  vessel  out  of  its  mag- 
nificent fleet ;  and  it  may  be  rivalled  but  has  not  feen  surpassed  for 

Cunard"^""  ^ff  of  Pas?e^rs,  by  any  other  Company  If 
Cunard  is  a  powerful  name  in  New  York  and  Liverpool  all 
India  has  heard  of  the  mighty  name  of  Bass,  the  S  re 
spected  brewer  whereof  has  just  in  full  years  and  general  honour 
gone  over  to  the  majority.  Since  the  time  when  the  senior 
of  that  name  improved  on  the  Pale  Ale  of  Hod-son  the 
Burton  manufacture  has  been-we  speak  seriou8ly-a°  vafuabla 
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help  to  the  good  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Ale, 
bottled,  pure,  and  sparkling,  is  recommended  by  the  medical 
profession  to  be  drunk  in  moderation  by  man,  woman,  and  child 
all  over  the  plains.  It  enables  hard-worked  officials  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  the  hot  season,  to  defy  the  clamminess  of  the  rains,  and 
to  shake  off  a  fever.  Many  a  man  has  dated  his  recovery  from 
Bickness  from  the  hour  when  his  doctor  allowed  him  to  return  to 
his  Bass.  The  liquid  is  consumed  by  Young  India,  not  always  in 
moderation,  and  has  supplied  him  with  the  finest  outbursts  of  his 
patriotism  and  the  most  splendid  apologies  for  the  Ilbert  Bill. 
The  thoughtful  native,  in  fact,  often  imports  his  liquor  and  his 
patriotism.  More  than  forty  years  ago  the  merits  of  Pale  Ale  were 
celebrated  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Parker,  B.C.S.,  in  a  lively  poem, 
from  which  we  have  just  room  for  the  following  stanzas.  There 
are  thirteen  in  all,  every  one  ending  with  the  same  magic  and 
household  words : — 

When  o'er  Bengal's  storm- troubled  bay 
Lowers  the  dark  monsoon  ; 

And  the  wild  tempest's  iron  sway 
Shadows  our  dreary  June  ; 

The  weary  tar,  who  comes  below 
From  striking  mast  or  sail, 

Feels  home  within  his  stout  heart  glow 
At  sight  of  thee,  Pale  Ale. 

And  the  poem  ends  thus  : — 

Rich  and  capacious  goblets  bring, 

And  fresh,  cool  wreaths  entwine, 
Of  verdant  hops,  dew  glittering, 

Old  England's  genuine  vine  ; 
Crown  us,  and  as  the  beakers  foam 

Let's  drink  each  glorious  sail 
That  wafts  from  our  own  island  home 

Its  richest  gift,  Pale  Ale. 

The  editor,  in  any  future  edition  of  these  Fortunes,  might  do  worse 
than  replace  some  of  his  padding  by  the  short  poem  of  which  the 
above  is  an  extract.  It  was  published  in  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  prose  and  verse,  as  "  Bole  Ponjis,"  in  1851. 


FOUR  NOVELS.* 

THE  scene  of  Miss  Howard's  new  novel  is  laid  at  Plouvenec, 
a  village  on  the  Breton  coast ;  the  heroine,  Guenn  Rodellec, 
is  a  Breton  °fisher-girl  ;  the  heroes— there  is  more  than  one — are 
Thymert,  rector  of  the  Lannions,  and  Everett  Hamor,  the  Ameri- 
can painter.    Hamor  is  a  young  man  with  plenty  of  talent,  plenty 
of  amiability,  and  plenty  of  will,  but  emotionally  shallow,  and  an 
incarnation  of  artistic  selfishness.   He  comes  of  Puritan  stock  ;  he 
has  "  taught  school  out  West,"  hunted  bison  on  their  native  runs, 
exchanged  shots  and  fisticuffs  with  hardy  miners,  studied  painting 
in  Paris,  dwelt  in  tents  atBarbizon,  and  had  experiences  of  every 
sort ;  he  likes  to  like  and  be  liked,  but  he  cares  for  nothing  but 
art;  he  is  a  kind  of  feeble,  highly  Americanized  reflection  of 
what  is  worst  in  Goethe.  Thymert,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  valiant 
Breton,  half  priest  and  half  sailor ;  he  is  amazingly  strong  and 
masterful ;  he  has  the  single-heartedness  of  a  child,  and  the 
passions  of  a  true  man ;  he  is  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are 
made,  and  heroic  missionaries,  and  immortal  partisan  leaders. 
Between  these  two  is  the  fisher-maiden  Guenn  Rodellec.  Guenn 
is  the  bonniest,  blithest,  most  delightful  girl  in  Plouvenec.  She  is 
small  and  light;  but  she  can  row  admirably,  and  lift  a  greater 
weight  than  almost  any  man  in  the  village.    She  is  loose-tongued 
and  high-handed  ;  but  she  is  utterly  pure  and  stainless,  and  she  has 
the  loveliest  laugh  ever  heard.    She  is  only  seventeen  ;  but  she  is 
already  a  regular  buyer  for  M.  Menier,  the  sardine  merchant ;  she 
is  the  best  runner  in  the  village,  and  the  best  dancer  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  she  can  hold  her  own  with  any  scold  in  Plouvenec,  and  she 
is  besides  a  mother  to  her  hunchbacked  brother  Nannie,  and  as 
good  a  daughter  as  possible  to  her  scoundrel  old  father,  the  fisher- 
man RodelTec.    Withal  she  is  absolutely  heart-free ;  her  savage 
maidenhood  is  such  as  would  have  become  the  nymphs  who  fol- 
lowed Artemis  through  the  forests— the  tameless  company  who, 
"  au  crepuscule,  a  l'heure  ou  les  lionnes  vont  boire,  lavent  dans  les 
sources  froides  leurs  mains  sanglantes  et  leurs  bras  poudreux." 
With  Hamor's  coming,  however,  all  this  is  changed.    She  begins 
by  hating  and  fearing  him  ;  she  ends  by  falling  devoutly  in  love 
with  him.    She  has  always  been  contemptuous  of  painters,  and 
steadily  refused  to  earn  from  them  by  sitting  as  a  model.  But, 
her  father  aiding,  she  sits  to  Hamor,  and  then,  by  swift  degrees, 
identifies  herself  with  him,  his  interests,  and  his  work,  till  she 
becomes  completely  dependent  on  him,  and,  though  he  _  knows 
it  not,  has  no  existence  save  as  his  slave.    He,  for  his  part, 
cares  nothing  at  all  about  her.    He  is  too  puritanical  and  too 
selfishly  indifferent  to  make  love  to  her;  he  contents  himself 
with  imposing  his  will  upon  her,  with  making  her  do  exactly  as 
he  pleases,  and  with  behaving  to  her  as  pleasantly  and  gracefully, 
neither  more  nor  less,  as  his  graceful  and  pleasant  nature  obliges 
him  to  behave  to  everybody.    Guenu  and  her  brother  save  his 
life  more  than  once,  and  Guenn  also  saves  his  picture.  _  But  he 
either  does  not  know,  or  does  not  care  to  recognize,  the  immense 
affection  he  has  called  into  being ;  and,  when  the  time  comes,  he 

*  Guenn.    By  Blanche  Willis  Howard.    London  :  Warne  &  Co.  1884. 
Salvage.    By  Hawley  Smart.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1884. 
Dearformt,    By  the  Author  Of  "  The  Last  Earl  of  Desmond."  Second 
Edition.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1884. 

Yean  Ago.    By  Sidney  Lever.    London  ;  Remington  &  Co.  1884. 


leaves  Plouvenec  on  a  mere  matter  of  business,  without  so  much 
as  waiting  to  say  good-bye.  Guenn,  it  should  be  noted,  has  gone 
over  to  Quimper,  to  buy  fripperies  for  another  picture.  She 
returns,  to  find  her  hero  gone ;  and  that  night,  in  a  delirium  of 
baffled  love  and  wounded  pride  and  torture  of  heart,  she  rows  out 
through  the  storm  towards  the  Lannions,  to  confess  herself  to 
Thymert,  the  valiant  rector,  and  is  drowned.  Thymert,  who  is 
her  cousin,  has  loved  her  all  along,  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  great,  deep  nature.  In  the  morning  he  goes  down  to  the 
beach,  to  see  if  the  tempest  has  wrought  much  misery  for  his 
own  flock;  and  there  he  finds  Guenn's  body.  AU  that  day  he 
prays  beside  it,  and  with  the  night  he  vanishes  from  the  Lannions. 
At  Rome,  ten  years  after,  Hamor,  by  this  time  a  successful  man, 
meets  a  Carmelite  monk,  and  recognizes  him  for  the  quondam 
rector  of  the  Lannions.  He  has  never  heard  of  Guenn's  death, 
has  never  troubled  himself  to  inquire  about  her  since  the  day  he 
left  Plouvenec ;  he  had  sent  her  a  parcel  of  pretty  things  from 
Paris,  it  is  true,  but  whether  they  reached  her  or  not  he  had  never 
once  cared  to  ask ;  and  he  is  really  sorry — it  gives  him  "  quite  a 
shock — after  these  years,  too  " — to  have  such  uncomfortable  news. 
Thymert  does  not  tell  him  why  she  died,  nor  exactly  when  ;  and 
when  the  other,  "with  his  fine  musical  intonation,"  begs  the 
priest  to  come  and  talk  over  old  times,  and  assures  him  that  he 
"  shall  always  retain  the  strongest  and  most  grateful  remem- 
brances "  of  them,  he  simply  bids  his  interlocutor  good-bye  and 
passes  on  his  way.  Beside  him,  bearing  "  on  his  face  the  majesty 
of  unutterable  pain,"  Hamor  is  contemptible  enough.  But  Hamor 
is  shallow  as  of  yore,  and  withal  self-satisfied  as  of  yore,  and  he 
does  not  know  it.  He  pities  the  priest,  and  is  inclined  to  scold 
religion  for  spoiling  him  ;  but  he  altogether  fails  to  perceive  his 
own  immense  inferiority. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  briefest  possible  outline  of  Miss  Howard's 
story.  It  is  completed  by  a  great  deal  of  excellent  material  in 
the  shape  of  character,  and  dialogue,  and  emotion.  Guenn  herself 
is,  it  may  be,  a  thought  idyllic  and  untrue  to  fact.  But  she 
is  thoroughly  consistent  as  a  creation,  and  her  figure,  at  once 
brilliant  and  pathetic,  is  of  those  that  live  long  in  the  memory. 
This  is  hardly  the  case  with  Hamor.  It  is  difficult  indeed,  if  not 
impossible,  to  believe  in  Hamor.  His  selfishness  is  too  obviously 
invented,  his  sexlessness  too  flagrant  and  unreal.  We  have  called 
him  a  sort  of  faint  and  feeble  reflection  of  a  certain  aspect  of 
Goethe.  But  the  parallel  is  unjust.  Goethe  was,  before  all, 
a  man  ;  Hamor,  if  he  is  anything  at  all,  is  only  a  literary 
Americanism.  The  priest  is  far  better  and  stronger  work  He 
has  passion,  he  is  natural,  he  is  touched  with  the  large  simpli- 
city of  life.  For  the  other  characters  of  Miss  Howard's  novel — 
which  contains  plenty  of  good  drawing  and  fine  colour  and  true 
nature — our  readers  must  seek  for  themselves.  Some  of  them — as, 
for  instance,  Guenn's  brother  Nannie,  the  urchin  wizard,  and 
"  Madame,"  mistress  of  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs — have,  in  their 
several  ways,  uncommon  merit. 

Captain  Hawley  Smart's  new  book  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories.  Every  one  of  them  appears  to  have  already  done  duty 
elsewhere;  hardly  one  of  them  but  is  fit  to  do  duty  a  second  time, 
and  reappear  as  part  of  a  book.  For  Captain  Smart  knows  all 
about  the  horsey  world  of  which  he  has  become  the  peculiar 
chronicler,  and  he  sets  down  his  knowledge  with  an  ingenious 
vivacity,  as  it  were  a  lingering  flavour  of  Charles  Lever,  pleasing 
to  the  mind.  His  men  are  good,  honest,  companionable  fellows, 
and  if  they  teach  you  little  or  nothing,  save  that  one  natural 
heavy  dragoon  is  better  than  a  wilderness  of  unnatural  philan- 
thropical  ideals,  they  amuse  you  in  the  process,  and  you  part  from 
them  with  regret,  though  you  forget  them  five  minutes  after. 
His  women,  in  the  same  way,  are  good,  honest,  companionable 
creatures,  and  though,  to  the  stern  philosopher,  they  are  a  little 
too  fond  of  flirting  and  slang  and  a  trifle  too  apt  at  giving  and 
taking  the  odds,  you  have  only  to  be  with  them  to  find  life  pass 
pleasantly  enough.  Then  Captain  Smart  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess,  by  appropriation  it  may  be,  a  subject  of  inexhaustible 
interest  and  charm.  Horses  and  races  have  been  a  universal 
passion  since  the  beginning  of  time.  To  go  to  the  Derby — in  a 
four-in-hand  or  in  a  "  Whitechapel  brougham  "  it  is  all  one — is  to 
be  purely  and  wholly  human,  and  to  draw  the  winner  in  a  sweep- 
stakes is  to  be  a  hero  among  men.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  is  it  to  be 
a  hardened  and  consistent  sportsman  ?  What  must  be  the  glories 
of  that  state  of  life  which  confers  upon  its  practitioners  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  such  mysteries  as  "  pulling  "  and  "  roping," 
"  milking  "  and  "  bucketing,"  "  squaring  "  and  "  selling,"  and 
"  welshing"  ?  of  indulging  in  such  fearless  new  fashions  "  as  land- 
ing a  raker  "  and  "  coming  a  cropper  "  ?  of  expressing  themselves 
j  in°such  noble  and  harmonious  Emrlish  as  "  it  takes  the  pluck  out 
of  you,  makes  one  a  bit  funky,  and  one  never  gets  out  of  a  mucker 
that  way"?  Of  such  desperate  delights  are  Captain  Smart's 
stories  compacted.  Without  incurring  the  reproach  of  allega- 
tion, he  may  speak  of  a  saddle  as  "  the  pigskin  ' ;  he  may  "  bolt," 
he  may  "  tip,"  he  may  "fluke,"  and  none  will  say  him  nay ;  he 
may  "  take  sixteen  ponies  on  the  winner,"  and  do  feats  of  that 
sort,  in  whose  contemplation  the  unsportsmanlike  writer  bursts 
with  envv.  In  his  present  volume  he  gives  us  a  handful  of 
stories,  thrice  welcome  to  those  whose  "  horsiness  "  is  excessive, 
acceptable — perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  but  still  acceptable — to  those 
in  whom  the  quality  is  merely  humau  and  normal.  The  best  is  pro- 
bably the  first,  which  tells  how,  in  spite  of  fateful  dreams  and 
tremendous  presentiments,  and  the  injunctions  of  a  dying  parent, 
a  sporting  man  who  ought  to  have  known  better  did  not  win 
on  Caractacus.    But  there  is  little  to  choose  between  this  one  aud 
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others  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  which  sets  forth  how  a  dark  horse 
won  over  Ballyeoree.  Another  good  one  has  for  its  hero  an 
American  bewitched  with  Charles  Lever,  and  tells  how,  after 
years  of  waiting-,  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  mess  with  a  crack 
regiment,  how  he  looked  in  vain  for  Monsoon  and  others,  and  how, 
by  his  own  act  and  deed,  and  to  his  own  immense  disgust,  he 
went  home  sober  as  a  judge.  To  this  we  may  add  that  "  Jack 
Thistleton's  Luck  "  is  very  readable  and  fresh,  and  that  one  or  two 
of  the  ghosts  in  "  The  Spectre  Signal "  are  quite  good  enough  to 
remember. 

In  Dearforgil,  "A  Historical  Romance  of  1152-72,"  the  author 
of  The  Last  Earl  of  Desmond  and  other  immortal  works  relates 
how  Diarmaid  of  Leinster,  after  marrying  with  Una  O'More, 
stole  away  Dearforgil,  wife  of  Tiernan  O'Rourke,  and,  being  robbed 
of  his  prey,  and  also  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  called  in  "  the 
Saxon  and  Guilt,"  and  with  Strongbow's  help,  and  Fitzstephen's, 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy's,  made  "  Virtue  and  Erin  "  eternal  allies,  and 
became,  as  it  were,  the  Great  First  Cause  of  Mr.  Healy.    It  is  an 
amazing  production.    It  breathes  of  Samuel  Lover  and  The.  Four 
Masters,  of  Micky  Free  and  Brian  Boru,  of  the  late  Tom  Moore 
and  the  Brehon  Laws,  of  Malachi  of  the  Collar  of  Gold  and  the 
lamented  Harry  Lorrequer.     King  Diarmaid  scowls  and  poses 
valiantly —like  Mr.  Warner  in  The  Bastile  of  Calvados ;  and  his 
"  Ollav,"  his  Bard,  says  "  Bathershin,"  and  "  Arrah,"  and  "  Faith," 
as  though,  even  to  his  oaths,  he  were  the  direct  ancestor  of  Handy 
Andy.    Strongbow's  nickname  "  De  areu  forti "  gets  disguised  as 
"  Darky  Forty,"  which  obliges  the  fair  Eva  to  inquire  if  her  hus- 
band presumptive  is  not "  a  little  black  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age."    Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  proud  Norman,  is  presented  as  a'kind  of 
mediaeval  anticipation  of  a  burlesque  writer.    "  If  I  don't  string 
him  up,"  says  he  of  O'Rourke,  "  my  name  is  not  De  Lacy."  This 
hero,  moreover,  is  not  only  a  punster  himself,  but  the  cause  of  pun- 
ning in  others.  "  A  trunk,  indeed,"  soliloquizes  the  author,  in  con- 
templation of  the  Norman's  headless  body,  "  a  trunk  indeed,  for 
it  was  covered  with  hair."    Strongbow,  like  the  courtly  crea- 
ture he  is,  explains  himself  in  the  French  of  the  period.    "  He 
gave  me  the  lie,"  says  he  of  somebody  or  other,  "  for  which  I 
returned  him  un  coup  au  derriere."    Diarmaid,  all  traitor  as 
he  is,  is  so  true  an  Irishman  that  he  achieves  a  monumental 
bull: — "'0  God!  Iam  blinded,'  exclaimed  the  Princess,  raising 
her  band  to  her  eyes.    'Are  you?'  cried  the  King,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.    '  Can  you  see,  Dearforgil  ?  "'    To  complete 
her  lover's  achievement,  the  stricken  lady  answers  "  Yes,"  and 
the  bull  becomes  representative  and  national.    "  How  came  he 
to  win  my  virgin  affections  ?  "  soliloquizes  the  wicked  Una,  re- 
ferring to  her  partner  in  crime,  Killpatrick,  alias  Father  Peter, 
alias  "  The  Connaughtman,"  alias  Donnchadh,  Lord  of  Osraighe ; 
and  when,  a  few  pages  further  on,  Father  Peter  is  found  pofson- 
ing  the  wrong  person,  out  of  sheer  Irishness  of  temperament, 
the  startled  reader  can  but  echo  her  Majesty's  inquiry.  "But 
then,'^  the  guilty  Queen  reflects,  "then I  was  a  young  and  in- 
experienced girl,  without,  a  noble  passion  in  my  soul";  a  remark 
which,  as  Una's  ambition  is  all  in   the  way  of  poisoning 
stabbing,  and  destruction  generally,  tells  well  'for  the  "  nobfe 
passion,"  the  patriotic  purity  of  motive,  by  which  the  bosoms 
are  fired   of  Mr.   Parnell  and  the   vocal   O'Donovan  Rossa. 
Indeed,   anything    "more   Irish  and   less   nice"  than  Dear- 
forgil has  not  often  been  seen.     Everybody's  hand  is  against 
everybody  else ;  nobody  understands  anybody ;  the  general  con- 
fusion debauches  the  reader's  mind.     It  is  a  sort  of  Donny- 
brook,  where  Giraldus  Cambrensis  takes  hands  with  Shaun  the 
Post,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  measures  shillelaghs  with  the  Abbe 
MacGeohagan,  and  the  author  and  St.  Kevin's  Kathleen  and  Thady 
O'Flinn  and  William  of  Malmesbury  and  the  Colleen  Bawn  all 
shout  and  fight  and  hurroo  and  caper  in  concert,  like  the  Home 
Rule  party  on  a  field-night  at  St.  Stephen's.    «  Fiction,"  as  the 
author  remarks  in  his  preface,  "  is  wild  and  frolicsome,  and  apt  to 
curvet  in  harness."   That  is  true  enough  ;  but  if  Fiction  is  always 
as  wild  and  frolicsome  as  in  Dearforgil,  and  curvets  in  harness  'in 
no  other  wise  than  here,  then,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Bumble. 
Fiction  "  is  a  hass,"  and  the  less  we  see  or  hear  of  Fiction  the 
better. 

Miss  Lever  is  a  novelist  by  inheritance.  In  Years  Aqo  she 
breaks  ground  with  such  briskness  and  assurance  as  augur  well  of 
her  future.  Her  story  is  trite  and  slight  to  a  degree.  The  scene 
of  it  is  laid  at  Fmme,  and  the  flavour— half  English,  half 
Roumanian,  with  a  dash  of  Greek  and  Italian— is  cosmopolitan 
and  mixed  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  late  Lever  himself.  To 
Fiume  the  heroine,  Margaret  Seymour,  comes  down,  for  a  change 
of  air,  from  Pesth,  with  her  sister,  her  brother-in-law,  and  her  little 
niece  and  nephew.  There  she  encounters  a  certain  Mirko 
Stevanovic,  a  wonderful  Montenegrin,  blessed  with  all  manner  of 
accomplishments,  rich  in  all  manner  of  experience,  and  possessed 
of  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.  She  and  Mirko  fall  in  love  and  deter- 
mine to  marry.  At  Fin  me,  however,  there  abides  a  certain  Perdicaris, 
a  wily  and  dubious  Greek,  who  has  a  wicked  wife  and  a  fair  and 
gracious  daughter.  Perdicaris  is  heavily  in  debt  to  Mirko.  Years 
before  he  has  accepted  a  sum  in  trust  from  the  Montenegrin's 
mother;  that  sum  he  has  taken  to  himself,  and,  after  making  his 
fortune  with  it,  he  has  got  to  the  point  of  denying  the  deposit  and 
his  liability.  Mirko  goes  off  to  search  for  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  his  claim  ;  and  when  Margaret  sees  him  again,  he  is 
standing  before  the  altar  with  Merika  Perdicaris.  Of  course  they 
have  been  betrayed.  Mirko  has  been  told  that  Margaret  is  false ; 
and,  to  square  matters  with  Perdicaris,  he  has  accepted  Merika  and 
Merika's  fortune.  When  he  learns  how  he  has  been  tricked,  which 


he  does  half  an  hour  after  the  wedding,  he  has  a  tremendous 
scene  with  Margaret,  departs  from  Fiume  and  his  spouse,  and, 
aweary  of  his  life,  "flings  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk," 
like  the  bridegroom  of  Rogers's  "  Ginevra  "  ;  while  Margaret  and 
Merika,  after  nursing  each  other  dutifully  through  a  lono-  illness 
apiece,  are  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  best  they  can  ever  after- 
wards. Obviously  an  intrigue  of  this  type  has  little  or  nothing  in 
itself  to  recommend  it.  In  Miss  Lever's  hands,  however"  it 
assumes  a  certain  freshness,  and  proves  very  far  from  ineffective. 
Its  lines  are  cast  in  unfamiliar  places,  and  among  manners  which 
are  strange  and  remote  from  our  own.  It  is  supported  by  a  set  of 
characters  which  are  slightly  but  firmly  drawn,  and  which  are  at 
once  novel  and  natural.  A  great  deal  more  pains  and  a  little 
more  ambition,  and  Miss  Lever  should  make  us  a  really  good 
novel. 


COLONEL  LUMSDEN'S  BEOWULF.* 

rpiIAT  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  a  second  edition  of 
J-  Colonel  Lumsden's  translation  of  Beowulf  should  have  been 
called  for  must  be  a  source  of  legitimate  satisfaction  to  the 
translator.  But  if,  as  we  doubt  not  is  the  case,  Colonel  Lumsden 
is  really  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the  subject  to  which  he  has 
devoted^  so  much  of  his  leisure  time,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  us  that  this  fact  is  even  more  satisfactory  as  evidence 
of  the  increased  interest  which  the  English  people  are  beginning 
to  take  in  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  origins  of  their 
national  literature  and  language,  after  being  long  content  tec 
leave  them  to  be  studied  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners- 
Danes  and  Germans.  How  greatly  this  has  been  the  case  with 
our  great  national  epic  of  Beowulf,  a  short  review  of  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  will  conclusively  show.  The  Editio 
Priaceps  of  Beowulf  was  published  by  the  Dane  Thorkelin  in. 
181 5  ;  but  Kemble,  the  leader  of  the  Renaissance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
studies  in  England,  was  the  first  who  laboured  critically  on  the 
text,  of  which  he  published  editions  in  1833  and  1835,  while  his 
prose  translation  appeared  in  1837.  Then  Ettmuller  in  1840 
published  his  translation  of  the  poem  in  German  alliterative  verse 
with  a  critical  introduction.  Of  the  special  feature  of  Ettmiiller's 
translation  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  As  a  critic  he 
was  the  first  to  apply  what  may  be  called  the  Wolffian  theory  to 
Beowulf. _  He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  that  school  of  German  criti- 
cism which  treats  literary  productions  as  Goethe,  according  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  treated  "  the  suffering  human  race  " — 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear  ; 
And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 
And  said,  Thou  ailest  here,  and  here! 

And  this  purely  subjective  criticism  he  proceeded  to  impress 
on  his  readers  by  printing  in  a  different  manner  all  those  passages 
which  he  considered  to  be  later  interpolations.    In  fact,  Ettmuller 
dealt  with  Beowulf  very  much  as  Ewald  dealt  with  Genesis.  In 
this  style  of  criticism  he  has  been  followed  bv  Simrock  and 
Mullenhoff,  of  whom  the  latter  has  written  what'he  is  pleased  to 
call  "  the  inner  history  of  the  Beoivulf,"  in  which  he  not  only 
points  out  the  later  additions,  but  assigns  them  to  their  respective 
authors.  _  Of  him  we  are  likely  to  hear  again,  as  he  is  announced 
to  contribute  to  the  second  volume  of  the  autotype  edition  of 
Beowulf.    In  1847  and  1851  appeared  editiors  with  translation  by 
the  Dane  Schaldemose,  who  quietly  ignored  Kemble's  labours, 
while  largely  appropriating  their  results.    One  original  contri- 
bution, however,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  made ;  for  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Cottonian  Library  was  in  Oxford.    In  1849  was 
published  a  curious  work  by  A.  Diedrich  Wackerbarth,  A.B., 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  College  of  our  Ladye  (sic)  of 
Oscott,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Right  Reverend  Nicolas  Wise- 
man, D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Melipotamus ;  a  designation  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  before  the  agitation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  1850;  for  this  was  the  title  under 
which  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  originally  appointed  coadjutor- 
bishop  to  the  central  district  of  England  as  Episcopus  in  partibus 
iiifidelium.^  This  work  was  a  translation  of  Beowulf  into  the  ballad 
metre  of  Scott,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 
Thorpe's  edition  with  translation  appeared  in  1855.  Simrock' 
who  both  as  critic  and  translator  followed  Ettmuller  (though  he 
sniffs  at  him  in  his  preface),  published  his  alliterative  translation  in 
1859.  In  1861  Grundtvig,  a  Dane,  who  forty  years  previously  (1820) 
had_  issued  a_  translation  (reprinted  in  1865),  came  out  with  an 
edition.    Grein's  labours  in  this  field— which  ended  only  with  his 
life— began  in  1857  ;  in  which  year  appeared  the  first  volumes  both 
of  the  "  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  "  and  abo  of  the  "  Trans- 
lations of  the  Poems  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."    A  separate  edition 
of  the  text  of  Beowulf  came  out  in  1867,  and  of  the  translation  in 
1883,  the  latter  edited  by  Professor  Wiilcker,  who  is  also  editing 
with  the  most  laborious  conscientiousness  the  new  edition  of 
Grein's  "  Bibliothek."    As  a  translator  Grein  followed  the  alli- 
terative system  of  Ettmuller  and  Simrock;  but  he  kept  clear  of 
their  critical  absurdities,  declaring  that "  the  poem  generally,  as  it 
lies  before  us,  is  the  connected  work  of  a  single  poet."    The  four 
editions  of  the  text  by  Moritz  Heyne  have  extended  over  the 
years  1863- 1879.    In  the  former  of  these  years  he  also  published 
a  translation  into  German  blank  verse.    A  German  edition  by 
Holder,  and  a  German  translation  by  Wolzogen,  are  undated  • 
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though  of  the  former  a  second  edition  has  been  issued  with  the 
date  1882.  In  1877  variety  was  given  to  the  scene  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  translation  by  M.  Botlrine— the  first,  and,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  existing-  work  of  the  kind.  But  before  this 
last  date  the  English  interest  in  Beowulf  had  begun  to  revive. 
Mr.  T.  Arnold's  useful  edition  appeared  in '1876,  Colonel  Lumsden'a 
first  version  in  1881.  And  now  the  study  seems  to  have  taken 
firm  root  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An  American 
edition  by  Harrison  began  to  appear  in  1882,  followed  or  ac- 
companied the  same  year  by  a  translation  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Garnett. 

Thus  from  the  above  review  it  will  be  seen  that  for  nearly  forty 
years,  from  1837  to  1876 — in  other  words,  from  Kemble  to  Arnold 
— the  study  of  our  earliest  national  epic  was  nearly  abandoned  to 
foreigners — almost  the  only  exception,  though  it  is  an  admirable 
one,  being  Thorpe's  edition  of  1855.  We  say  "almost  the  only 
exception,"  because  we  are  doubtful  in  which  class  to  place  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  already  alluded  to.  The  translation,  it 
is  true,  is  in  English  ;  but  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the 
author  alike  seem  to  indicate  a  Germanic  origin,  as  does  also  his 
extraordinary  fondness  for  capital  letters.  "We  give,  in  his  own 
manner,  the  list  of  qualities  which  Mr.  "Wackerbarth  thinks  neces- 
sary for  a  translator: — 

The  Qualifications  necessary  for  a  Translator  into  the  Vernacular  are  but 
of  a  humble  character  ;  a  fair  Knowledge  of  his  Original's  and  his  Country's 
Languages,  sufficient  common  Sense  to  understand  his  Author,  sufficient 
Taste  to  choose  his  Expressions  wisely,  and  a  conscientious  Regard  to 
Faithfulness  from  the  Consideration  that  with  the  Many  he  is  the  Trustee 
of  his  Author's  reputation,  are  all  that  is  required  of  him. 

"Where  the  work  to  be  translated  is  a  poem,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  add  to  this  list  of  requirements  some  sense  of  humour  and  a 
certain  amount  of  poetical  feeling.  These  we  are  afraid  Mr. 
"Wackerbarth  did  not  possess  in  any  high  degree,  as  the  following 
short  extract  will  show  : — • 

The  Chieftain  of  the  Geats,  tho'  there 
Were  many  Treasures  rich  and  fair, 
From  out  the  salvage  Monster's  Hoarde 

Nought  save  the  Helmet  bare  away, 
And  Pommel  of  the  mighty  Sword, 

Bedecked  with  Gems  and  Treasures  gay : 
The  Blade,  of  twisted  Iron  good, 

Already  had  liquified  ; 
So  hot  the  poisonous  Demon's  Blood 
That  'neath  its  Edge  had  died. 

A  similar  doubt  affects  us  with  reference  to  the  classiffcation  of 
the  autotype  edition  of  Beomdf  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  Early  English  Text  Society ;  for,  though  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  an  English  Society,  it  has  a  German  editor  ;  and  though 
mo  one  will  dream  of  questioning  Professor  Zupitza's  competence 
for  the  post,  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  in  the  regrets  that  have 
been  expressed  that  an  Englishman  was  not  found  to  take  it.  For 
our  right  to  the  possession  of  our  own  literature  really  needs 
asserting ;  and  while  we  heartily  welcome  co-operation  from  all 
quarters,  and  admit,  not  without  shame,  how  much  more  inde- 
fatigably  the  Germans  have  laboured  at  our  older  literature  than 
we  have  done  ourselves,  we  must  a  little  protest  when  critics  like 
Simrock  claim  Beowulf  as  a  German  poem ;  though  for  that 
matter  we  have  seen  Shakspeare  himself  claimed  as  a  German 
before  now.  To  all  such  assertions  the  best  answer  i3  contained 
in  the  note  which  Swift  wrote  against  a  certain  passage  in  Burnet's 
History  of  his  own  Times,  in  which  that  worthy  Scot  hazarded  the 
remark  that  Paradise  Lost  is  the  finest  poem  in  our  language.  "  A 
mistake,"  averred  Swift,  "  for  it  is  writ  in  English." 

We  have,  however,  wandered  far  away  from  Colonel  Lumsden, 
and  to  him  we  must  now  return.  The  first  question  which  confronts 
the  translator  of  any  poem  is,  of  course,  the  question  what  metre  to 
adopt.  Colonel  Lumsden  has  chosen  that  long-lined  ballad  metre 
into  which  Chapman  translated  Homer,  or,  to  quote  more  homely 
instances,  the  metre  of  "  John  Gilpin  "  and  "  Madame  Blaize." 
We  cannot  say  we  think  the  choice  a  happy  one.  The  aim  of  the 
translator,  it  has  been  said,  should  be  to  produce  on  the  ordinary 
reader  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  that  the  original  produces  on 
the  scholar.  Now  nothing,  we  think,  could  be  further  than  this 
long  trailing  metre  from  giving  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  the 
original,  in  which  the  alliterated  half  lines  succeed  one  another 
with  a  lilt  and  a  swing  which  cannot  fail  to  seize  the  ear  and  in- 
spirit the  soul  of  the  least  accustomed  reader.  Take  any  in- 
stance, the  simpler  the  better : — 

i>xi  iit  hy3e  stod  hringed  stefna 
isig  and  lit  fus,  a3l>elinges  fter. 
Aledou  ba  Ieofne  bedden.  .  .  . 

Any  one  will  feel  at  once  that  this  is  different  in  kind  from  the 
following : — 

Ready  at  hithe  the  ringed-stem  lay — meet  for  a  prince's  bier- 
Like  ice  it  shone — and  to  her  lap  they  bore  their  chieftain  dear. 

For  this  reason  we  hold  that  the  German  translators  Ettmiiller, 
Simrock,  and  Grein  were  quite  right  in  their  resolve  to  preserve 
the  alliteration  of  the  original ;  and  their  versions,  of  which  the 
first  strikes  us  as  the  most  forcible  and  poetic,  reproduce  to  our 
ear  far  more  the  effect  of  the  original  than  do  Heyne's  Schiller- 
esque  iambics,  which,  smooth  and  pleasant  as  they  are,  "  are  not 
Beowulf,"  just  as  Tope's  polished  couplets  "  are  not  Homer."  We 
need,  in  truth,  some  poet  of  eminence  to  restore  to  us  our  old 
alliterative  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  them  which  is  really 
alien  to  the  genius  of  the  modern  language.  Many  of  the  lines  in 
Piers  the  Plowman  are  as  modern  as  if  they  had  been  written 


yesterday ;  such,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  word,  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  the  prologue  : — 

I  was  weary,  for  wandered,  and  went  me  to  rest, 
Under  a  broad  bank,  by  a  burn's  side, 
And  as  I  lay  and  leaned,  and  looked  in  the  waters, 
I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  swey  ved  so  merry. 

And  what  can  be  done  by  a  real  poet  in  the  way  of  rendering 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  into  modern  measures  of  the  same  kind  has, 
of  course,  been  shown  by  the  Laureate  in  his  translation  of  the 
Ballad  on  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh.  That  in  a  humbler  sphere 
the  same  sort  of  thing  might  be  attempted  by  those  who  do  not 
claim  to  be  in  any  sense  the  Laureate's  peers,  we  will  strive  to 
show  by  ourselves  rendering  a  short  passage  into  alliterative  lines. 
The  passage  is  that  in  which  Beowulf  consoles  Hrothgar  for  the 
death  of  ^Eschere,  slain  by  Grendel's  mother.  We  claim  no  merit 
for  our  version,  beyond  that  of  faithfulness  to  the  movement  of 
the  original. 

Spake  then  Beowulf,  born  of  Ecgthcow  ; 

"  Weep  not,  thou  wise  one,  worthier  is  it 

Friends  to  avenge  than  fruitlessly  mourn  them : 

Each  one  the  end  and  evening  awaiteth 

Of  this  world's  life-day.    Work  we,  who  may,  ere 

Death  deeds  undying,  deeds  to  the  hero, 

When  life  is  past,  proving  worthiest  portion." 

This  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  Colonel  Lumsden  : — 

Then  spake  Beowulf,  Ecgtheow's  son  :  "  O  wise  man,  sorrow  not ! 
'Tis  better  to  avenge  a  friend  than  too  much  mourn  his  lot. 
Each  one  of  us  must  bide  the  end  of  life,  and  what  he  may 
Of  glory  win  ere  death,  for  so,  when  life  is  past  away 
That  to  the  warrior  will  be  best." 

The  most  spirited  piece  of  Colonel  Lumsden's  work  that  we  have 
come  across  occurs,  not  in  the  Beoivulf,  but  in  a  passage  which  he 
has  translated  in  a  note  from  the  Fiyht  at  Finnsbury : — 

'Tis  not  the  daybreak  in  the  east,  nor  hither  dragon  flies, 

Nor  burn  this  wall's  high  pinnacles,  but  on  us  fuemen  rise  ! 

The  grey  wolf  howls  ;  the  ravens  cry  ;  the  battle-wood  clangs  loud, 

Shield  answering  to  shaft  ;  the  moon  shines  full  beneath  the  cloud. 

Now  to  fulfil  this  people's  hate  are  coming  deeds  of  woe. 

But  wake  ye  now  my  warriors  all  !    Awake  !    Your  valour  show ! 

Lift  up  your  hands,  fight  in  the  front,  and  think  of  glory  won  ! 

That  is  distinctly  good.  The  third  line  has  quite  a  ring  of  Byroa 
about  it,  reminding  us  of  Childe  Harold's  song  : — 

The  night-winds  si<;h,  the  breakers  roar, 
And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  translation  of  Beoivulf  remains  at  a  certain  dead 
level  of  mediocrity.  If  it  never  falls  into  bathos,  it  never  rises 
into  real  eloquence  or  poetry — a  result  for  which,  we  are  willing  to 
believe,  the  metre  chosen  is  partly  responsible.  And  there  is  a 
certain  indistinctness  of  effect  about  the  whole;  it  does  not  make 
the  impression  which  it  ought  upon  the  reader.  This  is  no  doubt 
partly  owing  to  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  original,  an  obscurity 
arising  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  poet  assumed  in  his  hearers  a 
whole  cycle  of  knowledge,  of  which  fragments  only  have  come 
down  to"  us.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
Colonel  Lumsden,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Brooke 
in  Middlemarch,  "  couldn't  put  it  clearer,  couldn't  put  it  clearer, 
you  know."  Still  Colonel  Lumsden  has  certainly  the  merit  of 
having  produced  the  best  metrical  version  of  Beowulf  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  English  ;  though  he  has  not  thrown  as  a  translator 
any  new  light  on  the  difficulties  of  the  original. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  the  many  points 
of  interest  touched  on  by  Colonel  Lumsden  in  his  introduction. 
With  his  view  of  the  substantial  unity  of  the  poem,  we  have  ex- 
pressed by  anticipation  our  hearty  concurrence.  This  view,  based 
on  general  literary  considerations,  has  recently  been  supported  on 
purely  philological  grounds  in  an  "  Inaugural  Dissertation  "  by  Dr. 
Karl  Schemann,  who  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Beowulf  has  sought  to  show  that  the  diction  of  the  passages 
alleged  to  be  interpolated  is  practically  the  same  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  synonyms  are  classified  under  certain 
headings  which  have  rather  a  quaint  look  in  the  summary  of 
contents,  such  as  Supernatural  Beings  (ubernatiirliche  Wesen); 
Beowulf's  Physical  Characteristics  (jwrperliche  Eigenschaften) : 
Hrothgar's  External  Relations  (aiissere  Verhaltnisse).  From  the 
short  autobiography  which  the  rules  of  many  German  Universities 
oblige  incipient  Doctors  to  append  to  their  dissertations,  we  are 
charmed  to  hear  that  Dr.  Schemann's  father  and  mother  (geboren 
Butz),  enjoy  excellent  health  (sich  des  besten  Wohlseins  er- 
freuen). 

Colonel  Lumsden's  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  poem  seem  to  us 
less  solid.  Granting  that  the  identification  of  the  Hygelac  of  the 
poem  with  the  Chochilaicus,  whose  death  in  battle  is  placed  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  under  the  year  511,  affords  us  a  safe  terminus  a 
quo,  his  argument  that  the  mention  of  the  Merovingians  in  the 
Messenger's  speech  affords  a  certain  terminus  ad  quern — namely, 
the  fall  of  that  dynasty  in  752 — seems  to  us  extremely  hazardous. 
The  Merovingians  may  easily  have  become  part  of  the  poet's 
ordinary  stock-in-trade  before  their  fall,  and  remained  so  long 
after  it. 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  a  poem  of  which  the 
characters  are  all  Danes  and  Goths  (Goths,  that  is,  of  Gotland 
in  Scandinavia),  and  of  which  the  geography  is  consistently  con- 
tinental, became  the  literary  property  of  our  ancestors.  Colonel 
Lumsden  maintains  that  the  materials  of  it  were  brought  by 
them  from  their  continental  homes  ;  but  if  the  story  had  remained 
for  three  centuries,  at  least,  on  English  soil,  can  we  believe  that 
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in  all  that  time  it  would  have  taken  no  local  English  colour  ? 
Against  Thorpe's  view  that  it  was  composed  under  the  Danish 
dynasty  of  the  eleventh  century  out  of  materials  brought  by  the 
Danes  to  England,  Colonel  Lumsden  repeats  Mr.  Arnold's  argu- 
ment that  the  English  could  not  have  borrowed  from  a  nation 
whom  they  hated  so  much  as  the  Danes.  Thorpe,  no  doubt, 
placed  the  date  of  the  poem  too  low ;  we  would  rather  put  its 
composition  after  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  878.  But,  even 
granting  the  feelings  of  the  English  towards  the  Danes  to  have 
been  what  Colonel  Lumsden  describes,  we  do  not  think  that  that 
would  have  prevented  them  from  borrowing  a  good  story  if  they 
had  the  opportunity,  just  as  the  Norsemen  themselves  borrowed 
many  a  tale  from  peoples  whom  they  slaughtered  and  plundered. 

So,  again,  in  relation  to  the  mythological  elements  in  the  poem 
Colonel  Lumsden's  attitude  seems  to  us  inconsequent.  "  The 
poet,"  he  says,  "  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment  if 
be  had  been  told  that  he  only  meant  night  and  darkness,  hurri- 
canes, inundations,"  &c.  No  one  doubts  that  to  the  poet  the 
events^  and  characters  which  he  describes  were  real ;  that  is  not 
the  point,  but  whether  there  are  not  in  these  events  and  characters 
traditional  elements  which  have  a  mythic  origin.  This  Colonel 
Lumsden  would  probably  admit.  We  will  mention  here  a  single 
instance  only  of  this  mythic  element.  In  the  pedigree  of  the 
Scyldings,  Scyld  is  the  Sou  of  Scef ;  in  other  words,  the  Shield  is 
the  Son  of  the  Sheaf.  There  is  a  curious  parallel  to  this  in  the 
Irish  tales  in  which  Eochaid  Airemon  is  a  character  of  frequent 
occurrence.  His  name  literally  translated  means  "  the  Horseman, 
son  of  the  Ploughman."  In  both  cases  the  rise  of  a  warrior  class 
out  of  or  over  an  agricultural  one  seems  to  be  indicated.  Nor,  if 
Ilygelac  is  an  historical  character,  does  it  follow  that  his  nephew 
Beowulf  is  not  a  mythical  one.  The  Nibelungen  Lied  has  made 
familiar  to_  us  the  juxtaposition  or  characters  undoubtedly 
historical  with  other  characters  no  less  undoubtedly  mythical. 

Of  the  literary  aspects  of  the  original  poem  we  cannot  now 
speak.  One  point  only  will  we  mention,  and  that  is  the  way  in 
which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fighting  and  the  feasting,  we  have 
every  now  and  then  a  touch  of  the  truest  pathos.  We  have  one 
instance  of  this  in  Beowulf's  speech  to  Hrothgar  already  quoted  ; 
which  recalls  the  Homeric 

vvv  6' — i'finrjs  yap  Ktjpes  ((pearaaiv  Qavaroio 
fxvpiai,  as  ovk  earn  (puyfiv  fiporbv  ovi>  viraXv^ai — 
top.ev.  .  .  . 

But  there  are  many  others  scattered  up  and  down  the  poem  which 
every  one  may  find  for  themselves.  In  the  literature  of  our 
ancestors,  as  in  the  voice  of  the  ocean  which  girdled  their  shores, 
there  is  audible  "  the  eternal  note  of  sadness."  Scott  in  this,  as  in 
so  much  besides,  was  a  true  child  of  the  North.  In  the  midst  of 
the  gayest  hunting-song  he  pauses  to  reflect  that  Time  is  a  hunts- 
man whom  no  skill  can  baulk ;  and  the  lullaby  which  tells  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  infant  chief  ends,  as  we  all  remember, 
thus:— 

Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  r3st  while  you  mav, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  an.4  waking  with  day. 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLACES  AND  OTUER  EOOKS  OF 
TRAVEL.* 

rTHIERE  is  no  surer  way  of  gettiDg  to  know  a  man  thoroughly 
-L  than  to  travel  with  him,  and  perhaps  next  after  travelling 
with  him  comes  reading  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  places  he 
has  visited.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Mr.  Henry  James's 
Portraits  of  Places  will  be  heartily  welcomed  in  England.  The 
book  will  be  taken  up  with  the  hope  of  learning  how  the  writer 
was  impressed  by  the  different  scenes  he  saw  rather  than  of  merely 
being  informed  about  the  scenes  themselves  or  remiuded  of  what 
the  reader  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Nor  will  this  hope  be 
disappointed  ;  for  Mr.  James  describes  the  places  he  has  visited 
not  as  they  have  seemed  to  other  people,  not  even  as  they  are  in 
mere  outward  form,  but  as  they  are  to  himself.  Besides  those 
and  they  are  many,  who  look  at  every  place  simply  through  the 
glasses  of  their  guide-books,  we  each  take  our  own  peculiar 
glasses  with  us  on  our  travels.  No  two  men  of  education  for 
instance,  look  on  a  famous  city  in  more  wholly  different  lights 
than  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Freeman.  Outward  aspects  and  his- 
torical associations  are  everything  to  the  historian  ;  while  human 
characteristics  and  bits  of  local  colouring  are  most  quickly  caught 
and  best  remembered  by  the  novelist.  The  writings  of  travelfers 
of  either  kind  could  ill  be  spared.  Mr.  James,  indeed,  goes  some- 
what far  in  his  disregard  of  the  history  of  the  places  he  visit* 
and  even  of  those  things  which  bring  their  past  before  us  A 
"  portrait "  of  Florence  with  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  left  out  is  un- 
satisfactory, however  good  the  rest  of  the  picture  may  be ;  and 
talk  about  Laon  leaves  something  to  be  desired  when  it  contains 
no  hint  of  why  it  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  when  the  traveller 
going  thither  from  Paris  fails  to  recognize  that  he  has  gone  from 
the  newer  to  the  older  capital,  and  fills  his  space  with  a  compari- 

*  Portraits  of  Places.    By  Henry  James.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
A  Roundabout  Journey.     By  C.  D.  Warner.      London  :   Chatto  & 
Windus. 

The  World  beyond  the  Esterelles.  By  A.  W.  Buekland.  2  vols 
JLondon  :  Remington  &  Co.  1884. 

Rambling  Sketches  in  the  Far  North  and  Orcadian  Musings.  By 
ii.  Menzies  Fergusson,  M.A.   London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


son  between  the  white  cap  and  apron  of  his  landlord  and  the 
old  dress-coats  and  white  ties  of  English  waiters.  While, 
too,  Mr.  James  has  an  artist's  eye  for  other  objects,  he  looks 
on  buildings  without  discrimination,  and  describes  them  in 
a  spirit  of  vapid  enthusiasm.  "  Any  feudal  ruin  is  a  charming 
affair  "  sounds  prettily  enough  when  spoken  by  one  of  his  charming 
fellow-countrywomen  on  the  deck  of  a  Rhine  steamer,  but  is  a 
sentence  scarcely  worthy  of  a  man  who  can  write  well  and  wisely 
on  other  matters.  These  portraits  were,  it  is  true,  drawn  for  the 
readers  of  "  various  American  magazines  and  journals,"  and  there- 
fore long  didactic  descriptions  would  certainly  have  been  out  of 
place.  It  would,  however,  be  doing  them  gross  injustice  to  imagine 
that  Americans  do  not  care  to  know  all  they  can  about  the 
buildings  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  "portrait"  of  Rochester, 
where,  by  the  way,  Dickens  is  made  the  prominent  figure  instead  of 
Gundulf,  we  are  told  that  if  Americans  were  so  happy  as  to 
possess  the  cathedral  church,  "  inferior  edifice  "  as  it  is,  they  would 
"  go  barefoot  to  see  it."  The  remark  is  true,  and  so  much  the 
more  pity  that  the  writer  did  not  give  them  a  description  of  the 
noble  specimen  of  Norman  work  he  has  made  light  of.  If,  however, 
Mr.  James  has  not  always  written  about  those  things  which  seem 
to  its  most  noteworthy  in  the  places  he  professes  to  portray,  he 
has  done  what  in  his  case  is  better,  for  he  has  written  of  places  as 
he  saw  them,  and  he  has  the  power  of  seeing  with  the  artistic 
perception  of  the  few,  and  of  writing  about  what  he  has  seen  so 
that  the  many  can  understand  and  feel  with  him.  His  quick 
instinct  as  to  colour  is  shown  by  his  declaring  pink  to  be  the  pre- 
valent tint  of  Venice — "  a  faint,  shimmering,  airy,  watery  pink  " — 
for  if  there  is  little  absolute  pink  colour  to  be  seen  at  Venice,  all 
things  seem  receptive  of  the  tint.  Not  less  happy  is  his  description 
of  "  that  indefinably  charming  colour  which  Florence  always  seem9 
to  wear  as  you  look  up  and  down  at  it  from  the  bridges  and  quays  " 
(p.  58).  The  harmony  of  high  tints,  "the  grave  brilliancy" 
of  the  colour,  at  once  various  and  in  perfect  concord,  is 
painted  with  a  truth  that  brings  before  us  the  city  itself  as  it 
stretches  along  the  yellow  Arno.  Such  descriptions  are  worth 
so  much  more  than  the  author's  comments  on  paintings  that  we 
grudge  the  space  devoted  to  them  and  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  At  Florence, 
indeed,  Mr.  James  and  his  friend  revolted  against  the  dogmatism 
of  the  art  teacher.  They  carried  this  revolt  to  the  full,  deciding 
that  art  means  an  escape  from  rules  and  regulations — "  a  place 
where  we  may  take  our  life  easily."  Did  they  regret  that  they 
could  not  gaze  on  the  picture  of  the  Pitti  palace  with  absolutely 
untaught  delight  ?  Yet,  extravagant  as  their  revolt  was,  we  can 
well  believe  that  if  any  one  chooses  to  read  Mr.  Ruskin's  little 
books  in  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  he  will  understand 
the  temptation  to  which  they  were  exposed.  And  even  without 
so  severe  a  test,  there  are  certainly  some  who  will  sympathize  in 
the  laugh  at 

the  familiar  asperity  of  the  author's  style  and  the  pedagogic  fashion  in 
which  he  pushes  and  pulls  his  unhappy  pupils  about,  jerking  their  heads 
towards  this,  rapping  their  knuckles  for  that,  sending  them  to  stand  in 
corners,  and  giving  them  Scripture  texts  to  copy. 

After  the  portraits  of  Italian  places  come  papers  on  Paris, 
Laon,  Rouen,  and  other  French  towns  and  villages.    Then  follow 
several  articles  on  English  life  and  English  towns,  and,  lastly, 
some  three  or  four  on  places  in  America,  written  as  long  ago  as 
1870,  and  representing,  as  we  are  warned  in  the  preface,  a  state 
of  society  now,  to  some  extent  at  least,  belonging  to  the  past. 
All  alike  are  as  full  of  subtle  appreciation  of  character  and  of 
warm  human  sympathy  as  they  are  of  expressions  of  material 
beauty.    Mr.  James  shows  how, 'in  the  eye  of  the  artist  in  fiction, 
every  human  figure  is  invested  with  an  embryo  romance  ;  and  as 
we  read  his  sketches,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  stories  we  have  en- 
joyed naturally  formed  themselves  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time, 
he   never  neglects   the   true   food   of  his  art.     He   is  not 
content  with    imagination.     A     Genoese    landscape  gained 
just  the  addition  he  felt  it   lacked  when   a  peasant  came 
in  sight,  "  with  his  coat  on  his  shoulder  and  his  hat  upon  his  ear," 
singing  as  he  went.    He  saw  at  once  a  picture  of  "sensuous 
optimism"  and  of  Italian  knowledge  of  life.    But  Mr.  James 
never  wrote,  as  he  has  written,  on  the  strength  of  superficial  ob- 
servation ;  and  accordingly  he  tells  us  how  he  got  this  contented- 
looking  peasant  to  talk  freely  to  him — few  men,  probably,  can 
withstand  his  sympathetic  power— and  found  him  "  an  unhappy, 
underfed,  and  unemployed  young  man."  Some  of  the  papers,  such 
as  one  on  "  Occasional  Paris  "  (a  phrase  not  understanded  of  us), 
are  rather  studies  of  character  than  of  places.    The  personified 
"Administration,"  the  Paris  ouvrier  —  we  see  no  objection  to 
workman,  but  Mr.  James  is  fond  of  foreign  words  —  the  average 
Frenchman,  and,  above  all,  "  the  well-to-do  Frenchwoman  of  the 
lower  orders,"  hackneyed  subjects  as  they  are,  are  described  so 
cleverly  that  they  still  interest  us.    A  fresher  and  more  delicately- 
painted  picture  presents  the  peasants  of  the  little  village  near 
Gy-les-Nonnaiues  and  their  simple-hearted  cure.  Condemning 
the  morals  of  his  flock  and  deprecating  an  unchristian  construc- 
tion of  his  words,  building  with  his  own  hands  the  niche  in  his 
garden-wall  destined  for  his  treasured  image,  equally  at  home 
with  his  fellow-peasants  and  as  the  guest  at  the  chateau,  quiet 
and  gentle,  yet  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  great  event  of  his  life, 
when  he  told  the  German  officers  who  invaded  his  dwelling  how 
he  wished  it  was  allowed  him  to  meet  them  musket  in  hand,  the 
village  cure  was  well  worth  a  careful  study,  and  Mr.  James  has 
drawn  his  portrait  with  a  kindly  hand  and  with  gentle  humour. 
The  English  sketches,  though  written  some  seventeen  years  ago, 
naturally  have  a  special  interest  for  us ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
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Mr.  James  speaking  of  us  and  of  our  land  w ith  generous  warmth.  In 
his  eyes  the  English  of  all  classes  are  by  far  the  handsomest 
people  in  Europe,  handsomer  even  than  our  kinsmen  in  America, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  are  much  ug^r  than  they  are,  for 
our  ugliness  "  comes  from  the  facial  eccentricities  which  flourish 
among  older  civilizations."  Very  eloquently  does  Mr.  James 
descant  on  the  beauty  of  English  girls,  the  perfection  of  their 
features  and  colour,  "  the  depth  of  tenderness  in  their  faces,  and 
their  freedom  from  any  signs  of  morbid  strain,  of  irritability  or  of 
selfishness."  A  little  scene  in  "  an  old  oaken  parlour  "  in  War- 
wickshire, where  a  young  man  and  a  girl,  each  a  type  of  the  looks 
and  manners  of  well-bred  English  youth,  stand  talking  about  a 
yacht,  is  drawn  with  exquisite  grace.  No  less  pleasant  is  it  to 
see  Mr.  James's  pride  in  England's  greatness,  and  his  jealousy  for 
her  honour,  which  so  well  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  mighty  nation 
sprung  from  her.  Strolling  about  Woolwich  Common  he 
pondered  on  the  history  of  England,  "  the  sacred  source  of  his 
own  national  affections,"  and  wondered,  as  many  another  stranger 
has  wondered,  at  some  specimen  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  way  of  treat- 
ing questions  which  concern  our  prestige.  "  Of  course  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  probably  right,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  a 
sympathetic  stranger."  In  a  paper  headed  "  Two  Excur- 
sions "  are  described  the  Derby  Day  and  the  Commemoration 
at  Oxford  in  1877,  and  Mr.  James  notes  the  same  "enjoy- 
ment of  chartered  license  "  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  and  on  the 
Epsom  road.  Pleasanter  impressions,  however,  than  those  made 
by  noisy  undergraduates  were  left  by  the  luncheon  at  All  Souls 
and  other  Commemoration  episodes.  Like  all  Americans,  Mr. 
James  visited  the  Shakspeare  country  and  writes  some  picturesque 
notes  on  the  houses  of  the  Midland  counties.  Amidst  much  that 
is  graceful  in  these  "  portraits  "  we  come  here  and  there  upon 
bits  that  we  wish  had  been  left  out.  Chief  amongst  these  is 
the  notice  of  the  general  mourning  on  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Alice.  Mr.  James  fails  to  understand  the  causes  or  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  with  which  Englishmen  regard  the  members  of 
their  Royal  Family,  and  though  we  might  have  found  no  fault 
with  his  article  had  it  remained  in  the  American  journal  for 
which  it  was  written,  it  was  surely  a  mistake  to  republish  in 
England  the  comments  on  the  impression  made  by  the  death  of 
the  Princess,  and  the  feeble  sneer  at  the  speech  in  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  announced  the  event  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Still, 
with  so  much  to  praise  and  so  many  generous  expressions  to 
acknowledge,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  one  flaw.  Mr. 
James  tells  us  that  "  he  could  not  to-day  have  the  temerity  to 
write  letters  on  England."  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  letters 
of  seventeen  years  ago  we  cannot  ask  for  a  keener  or  kindlier 
observer  to  write  of  us  and  of  our  land. 

A  Roundabout  Journey  records  the  travels  of  another 
American.  Mr.  Warner,  however,  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Mr.  James  except  his  nationality.  He  took  a  most  delightful  tour 
in  1 88 1,  visiting  various  places  in  Southern  France,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  and  has  managed  to  write  317  pages  about  his  journey  of 
less  interest  than  we  should  have  thought  possible.  Yet  he  saw 
some  places  in  a  new  light ;  for  he  found  Catania  commonplace, 
and  only  stayed  there  long  enough  to  visit  the  convent  of  "  Saint 
Benedetto  "  and  to  go  up  /Etna.  We  certainly  have  some  re- 
membrance of  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  of  a  city  rich  in 
Roman  antiquities.  He  evidently  wishes  us  to  believe  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  history  of  the  places  he  visited,  and  does 
not  forget  to  talk  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Syracuse. 
As,  however,  he  is  silent  as  to  the  Carthaginian  siege  a  few 
years  after — certainly  a  more  important  event  as  far  as  Svra- 
cusan  history  is  concerned — we  deemed  that  he  had  copied 
this  as  well  as  much  else  from  his  guide-books.  Against 
such  a  suspicion  he  endeavours  to  provide  by  bidding  future 
travellers  study,  as  he  would  have  us  believe  he  studied,  the  scene 
of  the  Athenian  defeat,  sitting  on  the  height  of  Epipolai, 
"  Herodotus  in  hand,"  and  "  by  the  aid  of  the  historian  follow  the 
famous  campaign  "  (p.  1 1 1).  Will  Mr.  Warner  kindly  refer  us  to 
the  book  of  Herodotus  in  which  he  read  the  history  of  this  "  famous 
campaign"?  Some  distinctly  original  information  we  certainly 
have  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Warner's  visit  to  Syracuse  on  the 
subject  of  some  muddy  coffee  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  spoon. 
And  whatever  guide-books  he  may  have  used  in  compiling  his 
Roundabout  Journey,  he  has  put  their  language  into  his  own, 
which  somewhat  resembles  in  its  suddenness  the  conversation  of 
the  fierce  Mr.  Dowler  at  Bath.  For  example,  speaking  of  the 
mixed  population  of  Cette,  he  says: — "  The  result  is  favourable. 
One  sees  many  pretty,  handsome  faces  of  young  girls.  Until  you 
•get  south  the  Frenchwoman  is  celebrated  for  anything  but  her 
beautj7.  In  Paris  a  handsome  woman  is  as  rare  as  a  good  one  in 
some  places,"  &c.  (p.  36). 

The  two  volumes  which  Mr.  Buckland  calls  by  the  affected  title 
of  The  World  beyond  the  Lsterelles  contain  travel  in  the  South 
of  France  and  Italy.  They  also  contain  a  great  deal  about  eating. 
At  Cannes,  for  example,  we  are  told  that  "  Huntley  &  Palmer's 
lunch-biscuits  sold  in  England  for  ^d.  cost  1  fr.  20  c."  At  Rome 
the  writer  went  to  Mass  on  Christmas  morning,  and  then  went  to 
sleep,  "  in  order  to  wake  up  ready  to  take  in  more  novelties  later 
in  the  day.  The  next  thing  to  be  tried  is  a  Christmas  dinner  so 
fat  from  England.  What  will  it  be  like?  "  What  it  was  like  we 
avo  told  iu  detail  even  to  the  bread-sauce  which  the  turkey  lacked. 
Bat  those  volumes  treat  of  some  less  material  subjects.  Mr. 
Buckland  found,  evidently  to  his  surprise,  that  there  was  something- 
connected  with  "  a  theological  school  "  on  the  lies  Levins,  and  has 
"  gleaned  a  few  particulars  "  for  us  concerning  the  cradle  of 


Western  monasticism  from  the  Dictionnaire  Universelle.  This  is 
kind,  for  he  is  an  earnest  Protestant.  "  0  ye  shades  of  Peter  and 
Paul,"  he  cries  at  Rome,  "what  must  be  your  feelings  ! "  But  his 
spirit  is  often  moved  to  ejaculation.  He  enters  Venice  with  "O 
ye  shades  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron !  "  For  obvious  reasons  he 
quickly  changes  his  exclamation  for  "  Oh  ye  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioners !  "  In  historical  matters  he  refers  to  Mr.  Hare  as  a  final 
authority.  Yet  surely  Mr.  Hare  did  not  teach  him  that  Dante 
may  have  wandered  in  the  Boboli  Gardens  (ii.  p.  183),  or  that 
Savonarola,  also  spelt  Savanarola,  was  "  the  Martin  Luther  of 
Italy"  (195),  or  that  the  fortifications  of  Michael  Angelo  on  San 
Miniato  were  raised  on  an  occasion  which  can  be  fitly  described  as 
"  one  of  the  numerous  outbreaks  of  those  troublous  times  "  (193). 
As  regards  architecture,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Buckland 
believes  that  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  was  built  by 
St.  Ambrose  (ii.  223).  It  is,  however,  needless  to  multiply  proofs 
of  the  extreme  silliness  of  these  volumes. 

Rambling  Sketches  in  the  Far  North  are  descriptions  of  the 
Orkney  and  neighbour  islands,  contributed  to  the  Fifeshire 
Journal.  Unpretending  as  this  little  volume  is,  it  contains  much 
interesting  matter.  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  us  notes  on  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  islands,  many  of  them  already  in  ruins,  and  others 
falling  into  decay.  Most  of  them,  as  the  palace  on  Birsay  and  the 
chapel  on  Eynhallow  (Holy  Isle),  were  built  by  the  Northmen. 
Even  more  interesting  than  these  is  the  little  church  of  Egilshay, 
with  its  single  circular  tower,  for  the  ordinary  Scandinavian 
church  has  two  square  towers.  Munch,  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  considers  that  it  has  so  many  points  of  likeness 
to  the  old  churches  of  Ireland  that  it  may  be  held  to  be  the 
work  of  Irish  priests.  Sad  to  say,  this  remarkable  building- 
has  for  the  last  sixty  years  been  allowed  to  stand  roofless,  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather.  The  notices  of  the  ancient  system  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  cultivation  of  the  common-field,  and  the  process  of 
"  planking  "  by  which  it  was  taken  into  severalty,  are  so  interest- 
ing that  we  could  wish  them  longer.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
the  book,  however,  consists  of  the  many  records  of  folk-lore  and 
local  customs,  collected  partly,  indeed,  from  books,  but  largely 
also  at  first-hand.  We  are  told,  for  example,  how,  at  Hallowe'en, 
the  Orcadian  maid  finds  out  her  lover  by  dropping  down  her 
"clew  "of  worsted  into  the  old  farm-kiln,  and  crying,  "  Wha 
bads  on  to  my  clew's  end  ?  "  In  describing  the  visits  of  the 
minstrels  on  Hogmanay  night,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  preserved  the 
rimes  in  which  they  used  to  ask  for  a  gift,  and  invoke  the  blessing 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  houses  where  they  were  well  received.  One 
of  the  verses  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  the  refrain  of 
the  second  and  fourth  lines  running  through  all:  — 

May  a'  your  ewes  be  weel  to  lamb, 
We're  a'  Queen  Mary's  men  ; 

And  every  ane  a  ewe  and  a  ram, 
And  that's  before  our  Lady. 

Many  good  tales  are  told  of  old  women  who  raised  and  laid  the 
winds,  of  trows  and  of  changelings.  Most  important  of  all  as 
regards  early  beliefs  are  the  stories  of  sea-trows  and  of  man-seals. 
One  of  these  is  recorded  in  a  curious  ballad  called  "  The  Grey 
Selchie  of  Shool  Skerry."  The  last  pages  of  the  book  are  filled 
with  certain  "Orcadian  Musings"  in  verse.  We  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure  from  Mr.  Fergusson's  "Sketches  "  that  we  refrain 
from  quoting  from  his  "  Musings."  He  warns  the  reader  in  his 
preface  that"  they  do  not  aspire  to  the  higher  walks  of  poetry," 
and  the  warning  is  as  just  as  it  is  modest.  If  he  will  stick  to 
observing  and  collecting  things  ready  to  perish,  he  will  do — and 
indeed  he  has  already  done — good  work. 


RECENT  VERSE* 

LIFE  in  India  has  been  so  frequently  described  as  one  long 
listless  yawn  that  it  is  pleasant  to  have  this  notion  of  civilian 
existence  corrected.  Mr.  Trego  Webb's  vivacious  and  clever 
Indian  Lyrics  reflect  nothing  of  languor  or  tcaium  vitcs.  From 
the  Himalayan  snows  to  the  humble  pariah  dog,  Mr.  Webb  views 
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nil  the  outward  phenomena  of  life  with  philosophic  impartiality  and 
the  happy  serenity  of  a  follower  of  Epicurus.  He  has  the  tempera- 
ment, and  many  of  the  gifts,  of  a  poet,  and  he  presents  the  various 
sorts  and  conditions  of  humanity  that  comprise  the  round  of  life 
in  Bengal  in  a  series  of  vivid  vignettes.  Purists  may  object  to 
these  little  portraits  that  in  employing  the  sonnet  to  set  forth 
their  lineaments  the  author  degrades  a  form  of  verse  consecrated 
to  some  of  the  noblest  themes  of  poetry.  Mr.  Webb  has,  how- 
ever, one  qualification  which  it  were  well  if  all  sonneteers  pos- 
sessed; he  writes  with  scholarly  directness  and  finish.  The 
Evot,  the  Zemindar,  the  Babu,  and  other  figures  familiar  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  are  delineated  with  graphic  skill ;  and  the  remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  native  press  in  the  sonnet 
on  "  Modern  Bengal  "  has  a  Miltonic  tone  appropriately  humorous. 
One  of  Mr.  Webb's  favourites  is  the  Punkah-wallah,  who  is  cele- 
brated in  a  neat  triolet  and  a  touching  ballad.  The  following 
stanzas  from  "Punkah-beats"  show  the  author's  dignity  in  treat- 
ing a  familiar  subject : — 

What  rhythmic  sense,  what  flow 
Of  pendulous  motion  and  harmonious  pace 

Must  in  thy  soul  have  place, 
To  set  thv  engine  pulsing  to  and  fro 

With  such  symmetric  grace  ! 
Say,  doth  s  >me  Indian  ditty,  rude  and  sweet, 

With  phantom  tuneful  beat, 
Sing  in  thine  ears  and  prompt  thy  punctual  arm  ? 

Anon,  thy  labours  done, 
Thou  wilt  return  to  thine  own  meadows  sweet 

And  watch  the  shadows  fleet 
Athwart  the  waving  grain,  and  how  the  sun 

Hath  daily  death  and  birth  ; — 
Wilt  mark  the  throbbing  of  the  midnight  star, 

Sphere-music  hushed  and  far, 
And  all  the  metric  motions  of  the  earth. 

Poetry  in  our  colonies,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  less  a  pro- 
ductive and  spontaneous  growth  than  the  object  of  almost 
universal  study  and  sincere  adoration.  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
art  everywhere  displayed  is  very  striking  when  the  thin  imitative 
quality  of  the  native  product  is  considered.  Seduced  by  its 
fcwinburnian  title,  we  looked  for  something  in  Mr.  Bracken's 
volume  racy  of  the  New  Zealand  soil,  fresh  and  stimulating,  and 
have  experienced  little  but  disillusion.  His  poetry,  however,  is 
better  than  the  injudicious  preface  of  an  admirer  would  lead  the 
reader  to  expect.  It  is  a  singular  anticipation  of  criticism  to  select 
lor  special  laudation  the  weakest  poems  in  the  book,  yet  the  writer 
of  the  preface  speak.s  of  the  following  sonnet  as  "  not  unworthy 
the  master-hand  of  liossetti " : — 

A  simple  lark — this  is  a  fable  new — 

That  perched  each  morn  upon  a  golden  ra}-, 

Up  where  the  lashes  of  the  eye  of  day 
Sweep  all  night's  lesser  jewels  out  of  view; 
Beheld  a  lovely  idol's  shrine,  and  flew 

Down  earthwards,  to  that  form  of  painted  clay, 

And  warbled  there  his  sweetest,  purest  lay, 
Thinking  his  song  might  it  with  life  imbue. 
He  sang  to  it  God's  royal  anthem — Love  ; 

At  Eden's  windows  he  had  caught  the  strain — 
His  lay  the  soulless  image  could  not  move — 

His  melodies  were  warbled  all  in  vain  ; 
He  turned  away  and  tried  to  soar  above, 

But  never  reached  his  morning  perch  again. 

The  conception  of  the  sonnet  cannot  atone  for  its  poverty  of 
expression  ;  such  inelegances  a3  "  up  where  "  and  "  down  earth- 
wards "  are  scarcely  characteristic  of  Bossetti's  splendid  and 
imposing  diction.  Mr.  Bracken's  true  powers  are  exemplified 
more  fully  in  "  Waipounamutu  "  and  "  M'Gillivray's  Bream  " — 
poems  not  commended  by  his  advocate. 

The  poetical  and  literary  remains  of  Bowland  Davie3  are  the 
fugitive  impressions  of  a  mind  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  receptive  of  their  influences.  They  express  those 
influences,  however,  in  a  transient  and  incomplete  fashion,  and  do 
not  attain  to  any  literary  accomplishment,  neither  can  it  be  said 
that  these  poems  possess  any  distinct  poetical  fervour  or  notable 
promise.  The  varied  charms  of  the  Tasmanian  landscape  are 
occasionally  indicated  with  power  and  feeling ;  there  are  some 
bright  sketches  in  prose  of  life  among  gold-diggers  and  camp 
experiences,  but  the  poems  generally  suffer  from  the  fragmentary 
condition  in  which  the  author  left  them,  and  which  the  editor 
very  properly  has  not  attempted  to  amend. 

There  is  much  pleasing  and  natural  sentiment  in  Mr.  Piatt's 
lyrics.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems,  such  as  "  Transfiguration  "  and 
"  The  Three  Work-days,"  suggest  Longfellow  in  their  graceful 
expression  and  delicate  fancy,  and  the  retrospective  feeling  of 
others  is  often  very  tender  and  true.  Some  poems  that  refer  to 
the  War  of  Secession,  and  are  cast  in  an  idyllic  form,  are  among 
the  freshest  and  most  inspired  ;  one  of  these,  "  The  Mower  in 
Ohio,"  presents  the  soliloquy  of  an  old  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  summer  grass,  recalls  his  three  sons  to  his  dreamful  mind 
as  they  once  reaped  together  before  they  were  called  to  fight. 
Two  of  them  have  been  killed,  and  it  is  with  sad  presage  that 
the  old  man  see3  all  three,  as  if  their  fates  were  indissolubly  con- 
nected, in  this  blending  of  past  and  future,  of  the  living  and  the 
•  dead.  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Spring  Leaves"  illustrates  very 
prettily  the  rejuvenescent  power  of  spring  in  the  heart  of  age. 

Not  content  merely  to  sing  his  love,  Mr.  James  Ilinton  dazzles 
our  sight  with  the  portrait  of  her  who  is  the  theme  and  inspira- 
tion of  his  song,  and  thus  reconciles  poetry  and  photography.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  appeals  to  the  gallantry  of  critics  will 


not  become  general ;  it  is  a  pretty  device,  but  its  repetition  would 
be  sternly  reprehended.  It  suggests,  when  considered  with  the 
verse  it  has  inspired,  Hamlet's  comparison,  and  "  this  picture  " 
gives  more  satisfaction  than  that.  Mr.  Ilinton's  poetry  is  full  of 
vague,  high-sounding  phrase  and  excessive  volubility ;  its  passion 
has  an  unpleasant  and  suspicious  air  of  simulation  ;  it  is  fluent  and 
facile  enough  in  expression,  but  is  deficient  in  depth,  and  fire,  and 
conviction.  The  rhetorical  figures  of  hyperbole  that  ornament 
these  poems  are  extravagant  and  inflated  ;  not  because  their  degree 
of  daring  is  at  all  uncommon,  but  because  they  are  not  artistically 
introduced.  The  power  to  express  the  heroic  mood  with  simpli- 
city is  among  the  rarest  attributes  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Stoddart,  in  his  Seven  Sagas  of  Pre-historic  Man,  presents 
■with  considerable  effect  the  early  developments  of  man.  The  most 
successful  of  these  poems  give  graphic  pictures  of  the  Aryan 
migration,  the  Cave-man,  the  Neolithic  farmer,  and  the  _  Early 
Man  of  Africa,  and  abound  in  vivid  description  and  animated 
incident.  There  is  much  of  the  merit  of  suggestion  in  all  these 
poems  ;  they  are  well  calculated  to  impel  the  reader  to  study  the 
subject  by  awakening  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  the 
fancy  and  imagination.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  charm  of 
the  "remote  and  unfamiliar ;  the  mystery  of  man's  origin  and  the 
romance  of  his  progress,  from  the  earliest  dim  light  that  science 
affords  to  the  first  historic  migration,  are  indicated  with  some 
poetic  power. 

Both  the  publisher  and  author  of  the  Tivelve  Sonnets  in  com- 
memoration of  Izaak  Walton's  bi-centenary  honour  that  charming 
writer  in  worthy  fashion.  Mr.  Westwood's  sonnets  celebrate 
many  places  and  things  associated  with  the  father  of  angling — 
Broxbourne  and  the  Lea,  Charles  Cotton  and  the  Bove,  Herbert's 
"  Lives,"  the  gentle  Elia—  besides  that  treasury  of  quaint  thought 
and  divine  fancy,  The  Compleat  Angler.  They  are  appropriately 
subdued  in  style,  and  frequently  felicitous  in  language.  The 
reverential  sentiment  of  all  book-lovers  and  good  anglers — so 
curiously  opposed  to  Byron's  pettish  allusion  to  "  the  quaint  old 
cruel  coxcomb" — is  excellently  expressed  in  Mr.  Westwood's 
Epilogue :  — 

What,  not  a  word  for  thee,  O  little  tome, 
Brown-jerkined,  friendly-faced,  of  all  ray  books 
The  one  that  wears  (he  quaintest,  kindliest  looks, 
Stems  most  completely,  cosily  at  home 
Amongst  its  fellows.    Ah  !  if  thou  couldst  tell 
Thy  story — how,  in  sixteen  fifty-three, 
Good  master  Marriott,  standing  at  his  door, 
Saw  anglers  hurrying,  fifty — nay,  three  score. 
To  buy  thee,  ere  noon  pealed  from  Onnstan's  bell : — 
And  how  he  stared,  and  shook  his  sides  with  glee. 
One  story,  this,  which  fact  or  fiction  weaves. 
Meanwhile,  adorn  my  shelf,  beloved  of  all — 
Old  book  !  with  lavender  between  thy  leaves, 
And  twenty  ballads  round  thee  on  the  wall. 

The  author  of  Charlotte  Corday  ;  and  other  Poems  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  endowing  the  figure  of  Marat's  assassin  with  fresh  force 
and  distinction ;  the  abundance  of  historical  material  seems  to 
have  hindered  rather  than  aided  her  realization.  The  narrative  is 
too  dry  and  literal  for  verse,  and  there  is  nothing  of  vital  power 
or  dramatic  value  in  her  sketch  of  the  heroic  girl.  Another  his- 
torical poem,  "  The  Outcasts  of  Ijngland,"  is  more  successful,  and 
depicts  the  landing  in  America  of  the  crew  of  the  Mayjloioer. 

The  three  sheiks  who,  in  Mr.  Rose's  poem,  while  away  an  evening 
in  the  desert  by  relating  their  experiences  have  one  characteristic  in 
common  :  they  delight  in  glowing  description  and  narrate  the  past 
in  smooth  and  monotonous  blank  verse.  As  if  conscious  that  this 
entertainment  needed  a  diversion,  the  author  has  provided  some 
hexameters,  which  fill  the  pauses  in  the  story-telling. 

Mr.  Dziewicki's  translation  of  Mickiewicz's  Conrad  Vallenrod 
would  have  proved  more  readable  if  he  had  not  attempted  to 
render  the  hexameters  of  the  original  into  the  same  metre.  It  is 
singular  that  he  should  elsewhere  allow  himself  greater  metrical 
license,  and  accept  blank  verse  as  his  medium,  and  yet  be  undis- 
mayed by  a  more  formidable  obstacle.  The  poem  is  preceded  by 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Polish  poet  by  Br.  Belcikowski,  and 
Mr.  Bziewicki's  translation,  in  spite  of  much  inevitable  loss  of 
spirit  and  a  little  obscurity,  is  worth  perusal. 

The  naivete  of  Mr.  McDowall's  preface  and  the  candour  of  his 
annotations  seem  designed  only  for  the  friendly  eyes  of  a  select 
circle ;  he  admits  that  he  cannot  help  writing  verses,  that  print 
gives  more  pleasure  than  manuscript,  and  that  friends  ask  for 
copies,  which  are  ingenious  pleas,  tlioush  familiar.  Lad//  Margaret's 
Sorrows  is  a  gloomy  story  told  in  indifferent  verse  and  devoid  of 
any  charm  or  power  to  justify  the  author's  publication  ;  and  some 
of  the  other  poems  with  more  character  possess  also  a  vein  of 
morbid  and  sickly  sentiment. 

On  the  title-page  of  Leo's  Poetical  Works  is  imprinted  the 
ancient  immutable  truth  "  Poeta  nascitur,  nonjit  "  ;  and  never  did 
volume  more  thoroughly,  and  on  every  page,  testify  to  it.  Beyond 
a  garrulous  sing-song  power  of  rhyming,  and  the  glib  repetition  of 
all  the  commonplaces  of  poetical  phraseology,  "Leo's"  poems  have 
not  even  the  thinnest  guise  of  poetry.  They  illustrate  a  strain  of 
trite,  and  often  silly,  reflection,  and  a  sentiment  of  "  goodiness  " 
that  is  nauseating.  "Good  Jove!"  as  some  one  says  in  The 
Poetaster,  "  what  a  pretty  foolish  thing  it  is  to  be  a  poet !  " 

The  author  of  Cyril  and  Lionel  considers  his  effusions  entitled 
to  the  dignified  designation  "  studies " ;  except,  however,  that 
they  are  so  unintelligible  that  they  demand  the  most  assiduous 
application  on  the  reader's  part,  it  is  hard  to  say  why  his  poem3 
should  be  "  studies."    We  cannot  recommend  that  they  should  be 
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Btudied.  Erotic  poetry  should,  above  all  things,  be  lucid,  and 
never  the  apparent  work  of  a  constructor  of  prize  enigmas. 

Poems,  by  Patty  Honeywood,  is  a  little  volume  of  lyrics  of  no 
lofty  aim  or  excessive  pretence,  inoffensive  in  style,  and  of  average 
execution.  "  Two  Flowers  "  is  a  pretty  little  poem  of  a  quality 
and  expression  that  musicians  approve. 


WESTCOTT'S  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.* 

CI  ANON  WESTCOTT  always  progresses  on  linesof  hisownmark- 
J  ing  out,  and  if  he  appear  at  times  a  little  fanciful  or  obscure, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  impute  the  presumed  defect  to  our  own 
dulness  of  apprehension  rather  than  to  our  teacher's  over-strained 
subtilty.  His  later  works  indeed,  the  fruits  of  long  and  varied 
literary  experience,  have  been  in  large  measure  free  from  the 
dreaminess  and  uncertainty  of  view  which  his  best  admirers  could 
not  fail  to  discern  in  those  earlier  publications  that  first  arrested 
the  public  interest;  and  in  his  almost  life-long  study  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  St.  John  he  was  of  necessity  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  inspired  penman,  whose  outward  form  of  expression  is 
simplicity  itself.  Our  author's  labours  ungrudgingly  spent  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  form  a  volume  of  The  Speakers  Com- 
mentary, and,  together  with  the  "  Apocalypse  "  by  the  late 
learned  Archdeacon  Lee  yet  in  merit  much  surpassing  it, 
comprises  the  only  portion  of  that  very  unequal  compilation 
which  will  be  remembered  twenty  years  hence.  Since  in  The 
Speaker's  Commentary  the  Epistles  6f  St.  John  had  been  con- 
signed to  another  hand,  our  author  has  published  them  sepa- 
rately (thus  realizing,  as  he  tells  us,  the  accomplishment  of  a 
dream  of  early  youth),  following  the  plan  which  he  sketched  in 
the  notes  on  the  Gospel.  This  plan  it  is  as  well  to  state  in  his 
own  language,  that  the  reader  may  look  for  nothing  which  the 
author  has  not  endeavoured  to  supply.  We  quote  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  preface  : —  L 

It  formed  no  part  of  my  design  to  collect  and  discuss  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  structure  of  the  writings  or  on  the 
interpretation  of  separate  passages.  Such  a  labour  is  indeed  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  utility  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  might  help  the  student 
more  by  giving  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived,  and  by  indicating  the 
lines  of  inquiry  by  which  they  have  been  reached.  In  pursuing  this  end 
it  has  been  my  main  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  minutest  points  of 
language,  construction,  order,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  St. 
John.  I  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  that  any  variation  is  trivial  or  un- 
important. The  exact  words  are  for  us  the  decisive  expression  of  the 
Apostle  s  thoughts.  ...  I  do  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  letter  of  a 
document  till  it  has  been  found  to  be  untenable. 

The  truth  and  safety  of  this  method  Canon  Westcott  maintains  to 
be  evident  m  its  result.    Every  day's  study,  he  assures  us,  only 
brings  home  to  him  the  more  forcibly  that  "  in  no  other  way  can 
we  hope  to  gain  the  living  truths  of  apostolic  teaching."  He 
appeals  to  his  readers  to  test  his  method  by  personal  °  labour. 
"  A  few  hours  spent  in  tracing  out  the  use  of  a  word  or 
form,  m  comparing  phrases  often  held  to  be  synonymous,  in 
estimating  the   force   of  different  tenses  of  the   same  verb 
in  regard  to  the  contexts  in  which  they  are  found,  will  brino- 
assurance  which  no  acceptance  of  another's  work  can  give." 
This  is  a  fair  and  specious  promise,  and  those  that  follow  our 
author's  guidance  will  not  be  disappointed  of  their  hope.  We 
would  allege  as  a  single  example  of  this  close  verbal  analysis  one 
out  of  many  which  abound  in  the  present  volume,  the  investiga- 
tion, in  the  note  on  i  John  ii.  5,  of  the  phrase  "  the  love  of  God," 
whether  in  the  more  familiar  and  subjective  sense  of  "  the  love 
■which  God  shows,"  or  in  the  less  usual  and  objective  sense  "  the 
love  of  which  God  is  the  object,"  or,  more  generally  than  either 
"the  love  which  is  characteristic  of  God,  whether  it'is  regarded  as 
shown  by  God,  or  by  man  through  his  help  "—the  usage  of 
St.  Paul  being  compared  or  contrasted  throughout  with  that  of 
the  writer  of  this  epistle.    Notes  like  this  occur  on  almost  everv 
page,  each  one  of  them  containing  a  small  body  of  divinity,  and 
they  manifest  an  independence  of  research  alm6st  unexampled  in 
this  branch  of  literature.    We  doubt  whether  any  authority  more 
recent  than  Bede  and  Thomas  Aquinas  is  cited  in  Dr.  Westcotfs 
expository  notes.   No  one  can  help  seeing  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  is  imbued  with  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  best  of  them  ;  but  he  gathers  his  materials  for 
himself,  he  arranges  them  in  his  own  way,  he  pronounces  his 
decisions  with  a  quiet  confidence  which  nothing  less  than  con- 
scious originality  could  justify  or  render  tolerable  to  the  student 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Westcott,  who  was  a 
diligent  and  influential  member  of  the  Company  of  New  Testa- 
ment Revisers,  has  not  given  us  a  continuous  English  version  of 
these  Epistles.    The  Greek  text  he  has  paid  close  attention  to, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  his  own  and 
Dr.  Hort sedition  published  in  1881.    In  his  introduction  to  the 
first  Epistle  he  has  inserted  eleven  pases  of  critical  matter,  which 
taken  with  the  notes  set  immediately  under  the  Greek  throughout 
the  volume,  will  amply  suffice  for  most  purposes.    Indeed,  he 
reckons  that  the  test  does  not  present  many  difficult  problems, 

So  J  nl 1  JT°rhU  V°,j  iv-  3;  V.  10.  The  interpolated 
gloss  of  the  Ihree  Heavenly  Witnesses  (1  John  v.  7,  8)  neces- 
sju^yjuscard^om  the  body  of  the  Epkle,  is  ver/kdequateTy 
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discussed  in  an  "  additional  note."  For  the  rest,  "  the  text,"  he 
tells  us,  "  was  exposed  to  far  fewer  disturbing  influences  than'  that 
t  jP613,  There  were  D0  Parallel  texts  or  parallel  traditions 
at  hand  ...  to  supply  additions  to  the  original  words  or  modi- 
fications of  their  form.  The  utmost  amount  of  variation  likely 
to  find  favour  with  critics  of  the  most  opposite  schools  is  practi- 
cally of  very  small  extent,  and,  though  no  variation  is  without 
real  significance,  of  comparatively  small  moment."  His  own  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  are  strong,  as 
irorn  his  literary  partnership  with  Dr.  Hort  we  should  expect,  yet 
not  so  as  to  blind  him  to  such  errors  as  to  (for  tov)  drr'  dPX^, 
ch.  ii.  14,  and  X"P^fxa  (for  xp'LW>)>  ii.  17.  "  Its  text  is,  as 
elsewhere,  of  paramount  excellence,"  while  that  of  the  Sinaitic 
copy  (n)  "  contains  many  errors,  some  of  which  remain  un- 
corrected [that  is,  by  later  scribes],  and  not  a  few  peculiar  false 
readings."  The  text  of  A  [Codex  Alexandrinus],  "which 
represents  a  far  more  ancient  type  in  this  Epistle  than  in  the 
Gospels,  contains  many  peculiar  readings  in  which  it  has  often  the 
support  of  the  [Latin]  Vulgate."  Of  the  fourth  of  the  chief 
Greek  manuscripts  (the  Paris  fragment  C)  he  has  no  high  opinion. 
"  Its  peculiar  _  readings  have  no  appearance  of  genuineness/' 
"  Though  caution  is  necessary  in  constructing  the  Greek  text 
which  the  Vulgate  Latin  version  represents,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  very  close  to  the  Greek  text."  We  enter  into  these  minutiaj 
in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  a  great  scholar,  who  always  thinks 
for  himself.  However  closely  his  main  views  assimilate  to  those 
of  his  bolder  colleague,  he  not  unseldom  departs  in  detail  from 
conclusions  of  the  latter.  In  using  the  Westcott-Hort  Greek 
Testament  it  will  mostly  be  found  that  the  textual  readino-  is 
Dr.  Hort's,  the  marginal  (where  there  is  a  margin)  Canon 
Westcotfs.  Thus  in  ch.  ii.  20,  instead  of  ml  ouW  m'wa  "and 
ye  know  all  things,"  which  has  a  real  sense  though  a  hard  one 
the  two  editors  put  in  their  text  the  feeble  expletives  oZSore  ndvres 
"  ye  all  know,"  their  margin  exhibiting  the  true  reading,  while 
Dr.  Westcott  here  pronounces  the  masculine  "  doubtful."  We 
only  wish  he  had  rejected  it  at  once. 

The  rich  stores  of  material  collected   and  arranged  in  this 
volume  will  not  permit  us  to  linger  on  textual  points,Cand  we  are 
called  away  from  them  to  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  mode  in 
which  Dr.  Westcott  grapples  with  difficulties  of  interpretation,  or 
proposes  novel  views  for  our  mature  consideration.    One  of  the 
most  perplexing  constructions  in  the  first  Epistle  occurs  in  ch.  iii. 
20,  on  iav  KaraywwarKT]  r]fi5>i>  17  KapSla,  6Vt  pelfau  k.t.X.  Is  the  second 
on  part  of  the  true  text,  or  are  the  two  Sti's  particles  in  parallel 
construction,  or  are  they  different  words  bearing  but  an  accidental 
resemblance?     There  is  some  evidence,  including  Cod.  A.  for 
omitting  the  second  6Vt,  but  it  is  chiefly  that  of  theC01d  Latin'and 
Egyptian  versions,  which  can  hardly  be  trusted  in  this  instance, 
inasmuch  as  they,  like  our  Authorized  Bible,  failed  to  translate 
what  tbey  did  not  quite  understand.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  par- 
ticles only  obscures  a  sentence  otherwise  very  clear.    Hence  it 
seems  best  with  the  Revised  Version  and  Dr"  Westcott  to  take 
the  first  o  tl  as  the  neuter  of  Saris,  and  thus  to  render,  joining  on 
the  last  clause  of  the  preceding  verse.  "  We  shall  assure  our  heart 
whereinsoever  our  heart  condemns  us;  because  God  is  greater  than 
our  heart  "—greater,  as  able  to  sway  and  to  control  it.  Two 
more  specimens  of  our  author's  power  as  an  interpreter  is  all  that 
our  space  will  allow.    They  are  both  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle.    Reserving,  after  his  custom,  for  an  additional 
note  on  ver.  16  a  careful  discussion  of  the  phrase  "sin  unto 
death,"  which  he  regards  as  one  which  was  familiar  to  the  first 
readers  of  the  Epistle,  and  as  evidently  borrowed  from  current 
language  and  the  Rabbinical  writers,  he  handles  in  his  foot-notes 
in  the  body  of  his  work,  the  difficult  construction  6W1  aiTS> 
farjv,  to"is  dpapravovaiv  p.r)  rrpos  Bdvarov.    What  is  the  nominative 
to  6W«  ?    Is  it  the  interceding  brother,  or  God,  whose  sole  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  "  give  life  "  (ver.  1 1  ;  John  vi.  33  ;  x.  28  :  xvii  2)  ? 
But  although,  in  the  latter  alternative,  &&cr«  has  a  different 
subject  from  the  verbs  immediately  preceding,  and  granting  that 
"there  is  nothing  unscriptural  in  the  thought  that  the  believer  does 
that  which  God  does  through  him  (James  v.  20) ;  still  on  the 
whole  it  seems  more  natural  to  see  here  a  reference  direct  to 
the  action  of  God  " :  avno  in  either  case  is  the  sinning  brother 
rots  ap.aPTcivov(Tiv,  "  even  to  them  that;'  standing  in  apposition 
to  ai™,  the  single  case  {apaprdvovTa)  being  thus  sreneralized  by 
the  change  of  number.    In  the  next  text  that  we  purpose  to  look 
to  (ch.  v.  18),  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  that  Dr.  Westcotfs 
view  is  a  sound  one,  and   Dean   Burgon's   objections  to  it, 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  Revised  Version,  are  formidable  enough 
In  the  Vatican  (B)  and  Alexandrian  (A)  manuscripts,  in  one 
cursive  copy,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  (conservat  mm),  for  eavrov 
of  the  common   text  we  read   alrbv,   which  in  the  Alex- 
andrian is  again  corrected  into  iavrou,  apparently  bv  the  first 
hand,  the  original  scribe  having  faithfully  followed  his"  exemplar 
and  then  on  second  thoughts  supposing  he'had  gone  wrono-  The 
united  testimony  of  A,  B,  and  the  Vulgate  is  strong  in  this  part 
ot  the  New  Testament,  where  our  copies'are  comparatively  few,  but 
the  Sinaitic  (N),  the  great  majority  of  the  cursives,  with  the  Old  or 
Peshito-Syriac  (very  expressly)  uphold  iavrbv  of  the  received  text. 
Conceding^however,  to  Canon  Westcott,  for  anrumenfs  sake,  his 
variation  ovrov,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  use  he  makes  of  it.   "  The 
phrase  o  y<Fi>n;<9ar  ex  tov  6eov,"  he  says,  "  is  unique.  Stand- 
1ilg',aS  i*  does  in  close  juxtaposition  w'ith  6  yeyevvrjpevos  (K  tov 
6eov  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  identical  in  reference,  and  the 
mention  of  the  great  adversary  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of 
the  Son  of  God-    The  peculiar  expression" is  probably  used  to 
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emphasize  the  connexion  of  the  Son  with  those  whom  he  '  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  brethren '  (Hebr.  ii.  n,  e'£  <rV6?  iravres) ;  while 
the  difference  of  yewr)8e\s  from  yeyevvq^vos  suggests  the  difference 
of  the  sonship  of  the  Son  from  the  sonship  of  men  which  is  marked 
in  John  v.  26."  By  a  plea  thus  refined  he  persuaded  his  fellow- 
revisers,  as  we  intimated  above,  thus  to  translate  the  verse,  "  Who- 
soever is  begotten  of  God  sinneth  not ;  but  he  that  was  begotten 
of  God  keepeth  him  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not "  (John 
xvii.  12). 

The  more  we  examine  this  precious  volume  the  more  its  exceed- 
ing richness  in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  literary  material  grows  upon 
the  mind.    There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
somewhat  hasty  commentaries  put  forth  in  such  abundance  within 
the  last  few  years,  even  by  eminent  and  accomplished  theologians, 
to  serve  some  immediate  purpose  or  to  supply  some  seeming  want, 
and  a  great  work  such  as  Canon  Westcott  when  at  his  best  is  sure 
to  present  to  us — its  main  outlines  traced  years  ago ;  its  details 
gradually  filling  up  those  outlines,  as  patient  and  reverential  study 
suggests  them  to  the  author's  mind;  the  whole  performance 
touched  and  retouched  as  time  goes  on,  publication  always  being 
contemplated  as  the  final  destination,  but  never  regarded  as  press- 
ing or  near.    It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient 
Church  wrote  for  immortality ;  to  be  the  instructors  of  generations 
of  which  we  know  or  wish  to  know  nothing  but  what  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  teaching  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.    As  in  the  intro- 
duction to  St.  John's  Gospel  our  author  had  vindicated  its  genuine- 
ness and  apostolic  origin  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  desired  to  learn 
the  truth  respecting  it,  he  has  little  more  to  do  here  than  to  prove 
the  identity  of  authorship  between  the  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles 
—an  easy  task  indeed  compared  with  what  he  had  accomplished 
before.     As  regards  the  first  and  principal  Epistle,  we  would 
commend  to  the  young  student's  special  attention  his  author's 
analysis  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  what  is  rather,  perhaps,  a  treatise 
than  a  letter.    It  is,  as  Dr.  Westcott  admits,  no  easy  task  to 
determine  its  structure.    "  No  single  arrangement  is  able  to  take 
account  of  the  complex  development  of  thought  which  it  offers, 
and  of  the  many  connexions  which  exist  between  its  different 
parts."    Yet,  starting  with  the  conviction  that  the  idea  of  fellow- 
ship between  God  and  man,  made  possible  and  in  part  realized  in 
the  Christian  Church,  runs  through  the  whole  from  the  beginning 
(ch.  i.  3)  to  the  end  (ch.  v.  20),  he  displays  rare  discernment  in 
tracing  the  main  thought  through  many  digressions,  all  helping 
onward  to  the  general  conclusion.    For  the  brief  Epistles  which 
are  the  second  and  third  in  order  he  has  done  little,  nor  indeed 
was  there  much  to  be  done.    He  does  not  question  that  they  are 
both  from  the  Apostle's  pen,  and  attributes  their  pretermission  by 
the  Syrian  Church  to  their  "  very  limited  circulation  from  then- 
personal  (or  narrow)  destination."    Then,  again,  the  internal  evi- 
dence in  their  favour  is  simply  irresistible.    "  The  second  Epistle 
bears  the  closest  resemblance,  in  language  and  thought,  to  the 
first.  The  third  Epistle  has  the  closest  affinity  to  the  second,  though 
from  its  subject  it  is  less  like  the  first  in  general  form."  Coming°to 
details,  he  does  not  doubt  that  "  the  Elder "  of  both  Epistles 
describes  "  not  age  simply  but  official  position  " ;  that  the  tenor 
of  2  John  favours  the  opinion  that  it  was  sent  to  a  community  and 
not  to  one  believer  ;  and  as  regards  the  anarthrous  e'^ri?  Kvpla, 
it  is  best  to  recognize  that  the  problem  of  the  address  is  insol- 
uble with  our  present  knowledge."    In  2  John  9  he  reads,  almost 
necessarily  (a  A,  B,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Egyptian  versions), 
■xpoaynv  for  -r:apa$alvwv  of  the  common  text  ("  Whosoever  goeth 
forward,"  Revised  Version),  with  the  pithy  comment,  "  Every  one 
that  advances  in  bold  confidence  beyond  the  limits  set  to  the 
Christian  faith.    True  progress  includes  the  past."    It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  a  book  like  this  should  be  destitute  even  of  the 
most  meagre  index. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  are  printed,  on  126  closely-printed 
pages  three  essays  which  have  not  any  very  special  connexion 
with  fat.  Johns  Epistles  that  we  can  trace,  and  which  look  as  if 
tfiey had  lain  in  Dr.  Westcotfs  desk,  awaiting  some  opportunity  for 
publication.  They  would  tell  us,  if  we  had  need  of  being  told,  the 
many-sidedness  of  his  ingenious  and  fertile  mind.  The  first  essay 
on  _  Ihe  Two  Empires:  the  Church  and  the  World,"  with  a 
copious  array  of  facts  hitherto  unnoted,  is  not  very  novel  in 
sentiment.  Most  of  us  knew  long  since  how  mighty  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  reception  of  Christ  as  king  was  the  inveterate 
custom  of  making  deceased  or  living  Emperors  the  objects  of 
divine  worship.  The  third  essay  has  for  its  subject,  «  The 
Relation  of  Christianity  to  Art."  The  second  essay,  on  "  The 
Gospel  of  Creation,"  exhibits  to  us  an  example  of  that  ten- 
dency to  mysticism  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  opening  of 
this  paper  as  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
Canon  Westcott  s  literary  career.  It  is  a  discussion,  familiar  to 
the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  and  congenial  to  their  habits  of  thought 
of  one  of  the  least  practical  inquiries  (if  we  may  venture  to°say 
so)  which  ever  engaged  the  meditations  of  a  studious  recluse— 
namely,  Whether,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  the  Lord  Christ  would 
have  taken  upon  Him  our  flesh  ?  Nothing  that  our  author  could 
write  would  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  a  reader  worthy 
ot  him ;  but  on  this  matter  we  are  more  than  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
declares  that  «  He  alone  can  know  the  truth  of  this  question  who 
was  born  and  offered  because  He  willed." 


JUDICAL  BOOKS.* 

rp  HE  large  class  of  mankind  whose  favourite  study  is  man  will 
J-  find  a  mass  of  instructive  and  interesting  matter  in  the  work 
of  Dr.  Tuke  which  heads  this  list.  Though  it  is  addressed  to  the 
medical  man  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader,  the  author  steers 
clear  of  all  pedantry  and  undue  technicality,  and  recommends 
himself  by  the  clearness  and  scholarship  of  his  style  no  less  than 
by  the  richness  of  his  illustrative  quotations.  The  important 
design  of  the  book  is  to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  "  imagination," 
and  to  show  how  large  a  part  in  the  production  of  changes  in 
bodily  function  may  be  played  by  causes  which  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  at  least  all  will  agree  to  call  mental.  An  ample 
demonstration  of  this  by  an  unbiassed  and  careful  selection  of 
cases  lends  great  value  to  Dr.  Tuke's  work ;  and  one  at  least  of  its 
objects  will  have  been  well  fulfilled  if  some  who  peruse  it  should 
be  disposed,  as  the  author  hopes,  to  regard  in  a  different  light 
from  heretofore  the  success  of  some  of  the  fashionable  modes  of 
treatment  current  at  the  present  day. 

Were  we  criticizing  this  book  from  the  point  of.  view  of 
scientific  psychology,  we  should  have  to  find  some  fault  with  Dr. 
Tuke  from  time  to  time  for  a  somewhat  shifting  use  of  philo- 
sophical terms.    But  in  view  of  the  real  object  of  the  book,  which 
is  not  a  treatise  on  psychology,  this  is  but  a  small  fault  compared 
with  the  virtues  of  absolute  fairness  and  freedom  from  bias  which 
strike  us  on  nearly  every  page.    Thus,  when  quoting  very  telling 
cases  of  complete  mystification  of  the  senses  by  tricks  of  sleight  of 
hand,  he  takes  care  to  say  that  these  experiments  are  not  given 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  "  Spiritualism,"  and  that,  even  if 
Spiritualism  were  true,  their  force  would  remain  precisely  the 
same.    Sometimes  he  is  almost  too  fair,  as,  when  explaining  with 
obvious  correctness  the  process  by  which  the  ordinary  experiments 
in  so-called  thought-reading  are  accomplished,  he  runs  a  little 
risk  of  spoiling  the  good  effect  of  his  teaching  on  the  uninstructed 
reader  by  admitting  into  his  text  without  comment  the  letter  of 
some  "  thought-reading "  gentleman,  who,  assuming  the  whole 
point  at  issue,  is    really  unable  to  say  how  it  is  one  which  some- 
times succeeds  with  persons  who  do  not  give  any  muscular  in- 
dication."   But  even  when  Dr.  Tuke,  in  his  most  interesting 
exposition  of  hypnotism,  which  implicitly  excludes  the  popular 
notion  of  any  special  or  "  mesmeric  "  faculty  in  the  operator,  goes, 
more  suo,  out  of  his  way  to  write  such  a  parenthesis  as,  "even 
should  it  be  eventually  shown  that  a  power  emanates  from  some 
persons  as  alleged,"  we  feel  we  cannot  quarrel  with  him.    At  this 
time,  when  some  pliant  and  impressionable  minds  are  being  affected 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  the  reappear- 
ance of  Dr.  Tuke's  book  is  very  opportune ;  for,  by  laboriously  show- 
ing that  other  and  admitted  explanations  have  already  been  given 
for  much  or  all  that  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  some  unrecognized  force, 
the  ground  is  completely  cut  away  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
cultivators  of  marvels.    We  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Tuke,  though 
he  might  at  first  seem  to  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  would 
be  any  more  acceptable  as  an  observer  at  the  seances  of  the 
Psychical  Research  Society  than  were  one  or  two  other  members 
of  his  craft  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  clairvoyance  of  the  mesmerized 
or  thought-reading  subjects  by  stopping  their  eyes  or  their  ears 
with  cotton-wool. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  author's  exhaustive  treat- 
ment, by  an  array  of  proof  surprising  to  the  general  reader,  of  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  for  good  and  for  evil  ■  hi3 
book  should  be  read,  and  is  readable,  from  cover  to  cover.  'Not 
the  least  interesting  part  is  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
some  modem  miracles  ;  where  it  is  shown  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments^ cure  may  be  accepted  as  they  stand  without  any  charge 
of  falsification,  and  that  these  cases,  from  their  close  alliance  with 
others  well  known  to  physicians,  most  vividly  illustrate  the 
influence  of  the  mind,  especially  on  the  course  of  many  nervous 
affections. 

Finally,  Dr.  Tuke  considers  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  he  has  elucidated  to  medical  practice,  and  most  properly 
urges  physicians  not  to  ignore  the  necessary  mental  ingredient  in 
the  successful  treatment  of  many  complaints.  Anent  the  part 
played  by  faith  in  the  cure  of  disease,  the  following  wise  remark 
is  met  with  :— "  Scepticism  in  the  physician  is  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  faith  in  the  patient  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  health.  Doubt  is  the  key  by  which  to  open  the 
treasure-box  of  medical  knowledge ;  belief  is  the  lock  which  the 
patient  must  not  break  if  he  wish  to  procure  the  blessings  of 
health  '  Respecting  many  kinds  of  maladies  this  statement  is 
undoubtedly  true ;  yet  it  may  be  said  all  the  same  that,  in  the 
case  of  many  trivial  and  fanciful  complaints,  the  breaking  of  the 
lock  of  belief  will  have  the  salutary  effect  of  preventing  the 
pocket  of  the  patient  from  being  emptied  into  that  of  the  fashion- 
able charlatan. 

The  little  brochure  on  Medical  FasJiions,  by  Dr.  Tibbits  of 
Bradford,  though  inadequate  as  a  serious  criticism  of  the  subject, 
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serves  nevertheless  to  point  a  useful  moral  both  for  the  public  and 
its  doctors.  It  cannot  be  called  wholly  scientific  in  purpose,  nor 
is  it  free  from  suspicion  of  prejudice  and  cavilling  for  cavilling's 
sake.  In  a  department  of  knowledge  like  medicine,  where  fresh 
facts  are  frequently  being  revealed,  the  theory  and  treatment  of 
many  diseases  must  be  expected  to  show  rapid  changes  or  even 
revolution;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  flippantly  put  down 
these  changes  to  arbitrary  medical  fashion.  In  the  present  search 
by  medical  men  after  the  living  causes  of  disease  called  "  germs," 
there  is  plenty  of  material  ready  to  hand  for  the  self-appointed  or 
irresponsible  critic  to  scoff'  at ;  but  in  scoffing  he  should  remember 
that  the  quest  is  at  least  a  worthy  one,  whether  it  end  in  success 
or  in  disappointment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  reader 
has  been  already  treated  to  much  ill-digested  matter  in  the  form 
of  lectures  and  articles,  not  only  in  the  medical,  but  in  the  public 
papers,  on  the  subject  of  the  germ-origin  of  consumption,  and  the 
possibly  contagious  character  of  this  disease ;  and  when  we  re- 
member how  prematurely  and  unscientifically  the  theory  is 
advocated  and  acted  on  by  some  medical  men  we  can  almost 
sympathize  for  a  moment  with  Dr.  Tibbits's  reactionary  advice  to 
ignore  every  new  theory  until  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  to 
be  correct.  But  by  this  method  advance  would  take  place  but 
very  tardily,  if  at  all ;  and  scientific  men  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  encounter  some  ridicule  on  their  toilsome  line  of  march. 

In  his  glance  at  many  "  medical  fashions,"  however,  Dr.  Tibbits 
has  certainly  often  hit  the  mark.  Of  course  he  quotes  the  ex- 
tinction of  bleeding  and  the  languor  of  mercurial  treatment,  once 
so  flourishing,  and  emphasizes  the  fashionable  aspect  of  homoeopathy 
and  other  fads.  Mesmerism,  too,  he  quotes  as  a  fashion;  but, 
though  it  was  once  a  kind  of  nine  days'  wonder  in  the  profession,  it 
was  never  publicly  discussed  in  a  sufficiently  scientific  manner  in 
times  gone  by  to  extract,  on  the  one  hand,  any  possible  benefit  it 
might  involve  as  regards  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  to  prevent, 
on  the  other,  the  genuine  phenomena  displayed  from  becoming,  as 
it  were,  the  private  property  of  designing  charlatans  and  their 
dupes.  The  fashionable  "  massage,"  or  "  rubbing,"  of  the  present 
day  Dr.  Tibbits  somewhat  amusingly  compares  to  "  mesmerism," 
and  very  pointedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  be 
most  useful  in  patients  not  suffering  from  organic  disease.  There 
are  certain  cases  of  "  hysteria "  which  are  said  to  be  cured  by 
isolation  from  their  friends  and  by  "  massage"  (which  is  another 
word  for  shampooing)  ;  but  the  isolation  is  generally  recognized  by 
practical  doctors  as  the  main  element  in  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment, though  the  "  quasi-mysterious  sound  of  '  massage '  is  well 
calculated  to  prove  attractive  to  the  searcher  after  novelties,"  and 
to  bring  fees  to  medical  men.  To  isolate  a  patient,  indeed, 
without  some  "  active  "  treatment,  would,  it  seems,  be  too  much 
like  an  order  to  wash  in  Jordan  to  redound  much  to  the  doctor's 
credit. 

Very  sensible  remarks  are  made  by  Dr.  Tibbits  on  the  changing 
fashion  regarding  alcohol  in  disease  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  extreme 
views  is  well  brought  out.  The  reader  of  this  little  book  will  do 
well  also  to  lay  to  heart  the  comments  made  on  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  and  the  frequently  disastrous  results  of  the  random 
administration  of  narcotics — especially  chloral,  which  is  so  easily 
procured  in  poisonous  doses  by  any  one  who  may  ask  for  it,  and  so 
often  facilitates  suicide  and  other  domestic  tragedies.  We  must 
also  mention  with  approbation  the  common-sense  teaching  of  this 
author  on  the  subject  of  the  much-advertised  mineral  waters 
which,  each  in  their  short  turn,  are  vaunted  as  the  best,  not  only 
by  their  proprietors,  but  unfortunately  also  by  many  medical  men  ; 
and  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  ever-fascinating  but  mysteriously 
difficult  topic  of  "  Health  Resorts,"  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
striking  and  saddening  example  of  medical  fashion  in  its  worst  and 
most  discreditable  aspect. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson's  lectures  on  the  Pedigree  of  Disease 
seem  so  full  of  the  results  of  rich  medical  experience  and  philo- 
sophical thought  as  to  deserve  a  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  the 
medical  profession.  Though  certainly  not  intended  for  the  general 
reader,  much  that  they  contain  will  be  found  of  interest,  especially 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  vexed  question 
of  "  temperament,"  and  with  idiosyncrasy.  The  older  notions  re- 
garding the  temperaments  are  discussed  and  analysed  in  a  masterly 
and  scientific  manner,  and  it  is  urged  with  great  force  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  medicine  the  term  "  temperament "  is  of  no 
importance  and  has  no  definite  value.  Mr.  Hutchiuson's  great 
knowledge  and  well-known  power  of  observation  give  especial 
weight  to  his  interesting  remarks  on  idiosyncrasy  with  regard  to 
diet  and  drugs.  And  here  the  smoker  may  derive  some  consola- 
tion from  the  opinion  given  that  the  harmful  effects  which  tobacco 
may  sometimes  have  are,  as  a  rule,  not  permanent ;  while  the  total 
abstainer  from  alcoholic  beverages  is  warned  that  he  is  in  more 
danger  of  chronic  tobacco-poisoning  than  he  who  drinks  them,  if 
be  freely  indulges  in  the  weed. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  a  short  but  suggestive  essay  on  a 
purely  physiological  subject.  Dr.  Latham  suggests  a  new  theory 
as  to  the  manner  of  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and 
applies  his  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  accredited 
remedies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  allied  disorders.  This  little 
book,  giving  fresh  reasons  for  treatment  which  is  not  novel,  would 
doubtless  please  the  conservative  mind  of  Dr.  Tibbits,  who  tells  us 
that  it  is  far  better  to  use  the  drives  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
that  we  know  not  of. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

MESSES.  Moody  and  Sankey's  method  of  adapting  sacred 
words  to  secular  and  taking  tunes,  which  has  been  advanced 
by  the  Salvation  Army  to  a  stage  calculated  to  shock  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  reverent  worshippers,  appears  to  have  attracted  the 
attentions  of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  and  the  Rev.  H.  Fleetwood- 
Sheppard  for  Church  of  England  purposes.  "  The  tendency  of 
these  songs,"  says  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  his  preface  to  Church 
Songs  (W.  Skeflington  &  Sons),  "  is  not  only  to  irreverence  and 
profanity,  but  also  to  encourage  heretical  views  of  the  scheme  of 
Salvation  "  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  counteract  such  evil  influences, 
these  gentlemen  have  made  a  collection  of  "  Church  songs  to 
supplement  the  Hymn  Book."  Whether  the  end  they  have 
in  view  will  be  attained,  it  is  hardly  our  business  to  speculate 
on ;  but  it  seems  evident  that  the  success  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey's  method  is  complete  enough  to  warrant  something 
almost  amounting  to  an  imitation  of  it  by  the  authors  of  this 
publication.  "We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  is  just 
because  the  Moody  and  Sankey  tunes  are  secular  and  popular 
that  they  succeed  so  well,  and  that  the  further  they  are  removed 
from  the  hymn  form  the  better  they  are  liked  by  that  very  large 
class  of  people  who  prefer  pretty  melodies  and  spirited  choruses  to  the 
more  formal  but  classic  chant.  The  favourite  tunes  in  all  revivalist 
collections  are  generally  those  which  can  boast  a  marked  and 
sometimes  jovial  refrain  which  is  treated  as  a  chorus,  to  us  pain- 
fully suggestive  of  more  convivial  meetings  than  those  for  which 
they  are  used,  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
congregations  who  delight  in  these  musical  demonstrations  this 
element  of  vulgarity  is  the  chief  attraction.  The  authors  of 
Church  Songs  evidently  acknowledge  this  fact,  for  eleven  out  of  the 
twenty-two  songs  in  the  work  are  supplied  with  such  choruses, 
although  the  songs  themselves  are  kept  pretty  strictly  in 
hymn  form.  We  regret  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact, 
that  the  tune  of  "  Champagne  Charlie,"  for  instance,  adapted 
to  sacred  words,  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  with  such  con- 
gregations as  those  of  the  Salvation  Army  than  the  most 
beautiful  hymn,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  penned.  But  this  is 
chiefly  because  there  is  no  attempt  to  adhere  to  the  hymn  form; 
and,  in  keeping  to  that  form,  our  authors,  we  think,  will  find  that 
they  do  not  compete  successfully  with  the  revivalists.  The 
musical  part  of  the  Church  Songs  has  been  very  skilfully  managed 
by  the  Rev.  II.  Fleetwood-Skeppard,  who  shows  himself  a 
musician  of  considerable  ability  and  originality,  especially  in  those 
tunes  which  are  not  adaptations  from  other  sources.  The  words 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  pen  of  so  practised  a  writer;  though,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  we 
think  that  the  song  with  the  chorus  "The  religion  of  'Won't' 
and  the  creed  of  '  Don't '  is  not  the  religion  for  me  "  is  rather  too 
much  in  the  spirit  of  the  ungrammatical  Salvationist  utterance  of 
"The  Devil  and  me,  we  can't  agree,"  to  be  pleasing  to  more  cul- 
tured ears.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  the  musical 
method  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  Church,  these  songs  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  serve  the  purpose  to  a  great  extent. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Co.  have  sent  us  Frank  Perceval's  Rudiments  of 
Music,  a  little  shilling  book,  in  which,  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  a  full  explanation  is  given  of  the  elementary  theory  of 
music  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  pianoforte-playing.  The 
subject  is  very  clearly  and  intelligently  handled,  and  the  book  can 
be  recommended  as  a  safe  and  convenient  guide  for  students. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  work  a  very  complete  and  useful  list  of 
exercises  and  pieces  arranged  in  progressive  order,  with  the  price  of 
each  piece  named,  forming  a  valuable  pianoforte  school.  Trie  first 
book  of  The  Vesper  Voluntaries,  by  Herr  Nicholas  Heins  (Osborn  & 
Tuckwood)  contains  sixteen  short  melodies  for  the  organ,  harmo- 
nium, or  American  organ,  which  by  their  variety  will  be  useful  for 
church  purposes  as  orlertory  music,  interludes,  or  voluntaries,  and 
will  certainly  be  welcome  for  their  effective  grace  and  simpli- 
city, demanding  no  special  executive  skill  in  their  performance. 
Mr.  Michael  Watson's  songs  are  always  well  written  and  pleasing 
specimens  of  a  musician's  work,  and  the  two  songs  before  us,  from 
the  same  publisher,  named  respectively  "  Queeuie "  and  "  The 
Silent  March,"  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  first  is  a 
graceful  ballad  on  a  pathetic  incident  in  a  girl's  life,  and  the 
second  is  a  spirited  dramatic  song  on  the  advance  of  the  British 
troops  on  Tel-el-Kebir.  The  words  of  both  songs  are  by  the 
composer,  and  stand  well  above  the  average  of  those  which  do 
duty  for  nine-tenths  of  the  drawing-room  songs  published  nowa- 
days. "  My  Queen  of  Hearts,"  by  Mr.  Edward  Harper,  is  another 
effective  piece  of  work  which  will  doubtless  become  popular,  whde 
Signor  Ciro  Pinsuti's  "  Beyond  the  Gates  "  sustains  his  deservedly 
high  reputation  as  a  song-writer  of  great  originality,  and  the 
"  March  of  the  Minstrels,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Dunster,  is  a  tell- 
ing pianoforte  piece,  easily  within  the  powers  of  all  amateurs,  and 
likely  to  become  a  favourite  morceau  de  salon. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MONSEIGNEUR  RICARD(i)  is  quite  justified  in  the  modest 
satisfaction  with  which  be  speaks  of  the  reception  of  the 
three  former  parts  (on  Lamennais,  Gerbet,  and  Lacordaiie)  of 
his  series  of  studies  on  L'Ecole  Menaisienne.  At  a  time  v\  hen 
iiterary  opinion  in  France  is,  as  a  whole,  by  no  means  amicably 
disposed  towards  clericalism,  the  charity,  judgment,  and  good 


(i)  Montalembert.    Par  Mgr.  Kicard.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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taste  of  these  little  books  has  for  the  most  part  met  with 
the  recognition  it  deserved,  even  in  the  country  of  M.  Paul 
Bert.  We  have  ourselves  had  great  pleasure  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  their  merits — merits  which,  on  the  whole,  reappear 
in  this  concluding  volume  of  the  series.  It  has  been  probably 
not  the  most  easy  for  Mgr.  Ricard  to  write.  Lamennais,  Gerbet, 
and  Lacordaire  were  all  clerics  —  indeed  the  clerical  ethos  of 
the  first  named  displayed  itself  long  after  his  nominal  severance 
from  the  Church  ;  and,  though  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  were 
politicians  as  well,  it  was  but  in  an  episodic  and  amateurish 
fashion,  needing  comparatively  little  notice  in  a  brief  memoir. 
With  the  author  of  Les  moines  d' Occident  the  case  is  diil'erent; 
for  he  was  not  only  a  layman  by  status,  but,  despite  his  fervent 
and  pervading  piety,  quite  as  much  of  a  politician  and  of  a  man 
of  letters  as  of  a  Churchman.  Perhaps  Mgr.  Ricard,  as  was 
natural,  has  been  a  little  tempted  to  subordinate  the  two  former 
characteristics.  However,  his  book,  which  is,  as  far  as  our 
memory  serves  us,  something  bulkier  than  the  other  members  of 
the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
one,  displaying  once  more  its  author's  singular  freedom  from  in- 
tolerance and  narrowness  of  view.  He  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  dwell  very  much  on  the  faults  of  Montalembert's  literary  work  ; 
its  fatal  fluency,  its  tendency  to  '•'  gush,"  the  absence  of  pith  and 
backbone,  which  mar  its  many  agreeable  qualities ;  and  it  was 
hardly  within  his  obligatory  range  to  criticize  a  political  creed,  in 
which  some  people,  at  any  rate,  have  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  any  substantive  conception  of  politics.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  this  capital  little  series  on  the  Neo-Catholic  school 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  is  to  be  followed  by  another 
dealing  with  their  forerunners,  Maury,  Chateaubriand,  the  Vicomte 
de  Bonald,  and  the  greatest  of  all  orthodox  apologists  in  French  for 
two  centuries,  the  greatest  master  of  religious  polemics  that  Europe 
has  seen  during  the  last  hundred  years— Joseph  de  Maistre. 

The  author  who  calls  himself  "  Sylvanecte "  (2)  (from  the 
Gallo-Roman  name  of  the  district  of  Compiegne)  has  a  very 
pretty  sentiment  in  his  preface  to  the  effect  that  "  ceux  qui  ont  corn- 
battu  1'empire  triomphant  de"daignent  d'insulter  l'empire  vaincu." 
If  he  had  written  "doivent  dtSdaigner,"  this  sentiment  would  meet 
with  nothing  Imt  approval.  Unluckily,  the  ignoble  mania  for  lavish- 
ing insult  during  fourteen  years  on  the  Government  which  they  tole- 
rated for  eighteen  has  infected  more  Frenchmen  than  those  on  whom 
"  Sylvanecte  "  apparently  reflects.  He  himself  is  tolerably  free  from 
blame.  He  enforces  unsparingly  enough  the  singularly  and  in- 
definably canaille  character  of  too  many  of  the  ways  and  customs 
of  Napoleon  III.  and  his  Court,  and  he  is  not  altogether  tender  of 
the  early  reputation  of  some  persons  whose  misfortunes  and  whose 
long  and  blameless  period  of  expiation  might  perhaps  have  seemed 
to  call  for  more  lenient  treatment.  But  he  is  not  spiteful,  and  if 
he  is  scandalous,  it  is  chiefly  about  Prince  Napoleon— a  personage 
who  does  not  by  any  means  come  within  the  benefit  of  the  fore- 
going sentence,  and  whom  we,  for  our  part,  abandon  to  him  with 
perfect  equanimity.  The  chief  fault  of  his  book  is  that  there  is 
too  little  about  the  real  subject  (though  there  are  some  interesting 
details  of  the  true  and  veritable  chasse  franqaise,  which,  we  learn, 
the  Emperor  corrupted,  as  he  did  other  things),  and  too  much 
about  well-known  and  chiefly  political  matters  which  have  little 
more  to  do  with  Compiegne  than  the  Egyptian  affairs  of  to-day 
have  to  do  with  Windsor.  Apparently  other  volumes  of  souvenirs 
are  to  follow  from  the  same  hand,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
author  will  pursue  a  different  plan  in  writing  them. 

Not  merely  a  second  edition  (in  which  guise  it  appears  before 
us),  but  a  twenty-second  and  more,  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
treatise  on  monologizing  which  MM.  Coquelin  have  published, 
with  counterfeit  presentment  of  their  agreeable  selves  on  the 
cover  (3).  Here  we  have  all  about  it.  Each  distinguished  artist 
not  merely  gives  his  general  impressions  of  his  art,  but  follows 
these  up  with  specimen  monologues  "  analysed  "  carefully,  with 
the  most  minute  directions  accounted  for  on  aesthetic  and  philo- 
sophic principles.  "  Here  you  will  speak  with  the  paternal  gravity 
of  a  moralist."  "  Here  you  will  make  the  gesture  of  a  man  who 
rubs  himself  hard  with  a  towel,"  &c.  &c.  After  reading  which, 
no  doubt,  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  monologue  will  be  able  to 
deliver  themselves  with  quite  as  much  success  as  M.  Coquelin 
aine  and  M.  Coquelin  cadet,  or  with  not  quite  so  much  success,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

A  third  edition  is  of  itself  a  recommendation  when  the  book  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  M.  Zeller's  dis- 
courses on  mediaeval  history  are  in  this  case,  and  have  been,  the 
author  tells  us,  in  great  part  rewritten  for  the  occasion.  The 
present  volume  (4)  is  in  a  manner  introductory  to  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  proper,  for  it  stops  short  of  the  Carlovingian  period. 

We  do  not  think  that  an  essay  in  three  hundred  pages  on  genius 
in  art  (5)  is  wanted,  or  likely  to  be  useful,  or  indeed  possible  in 
the  sense  of  being  capable  of  being  made  a  satisfactory  literary 
work.  "  Ayez  du  ge"nie  "  is  what  it  must  come  to.  But,  if  any 
one  thinks  difierently,  he  may  see  what  M.  SSailles  has  got  to  say 
on  the  subject. 


(2)  La  cour  impcriale  a  Compiegne.  Par  Sylvanecte.  Paris :  Char- 
pentier. 

(3)  L'artde  dire  le  monologue.  Par  Coquelin  aine'  et  Coquelin  cadet. 
Pans:  Ollendorff. 

(4)  Entretiens  sur  Vhistoire  da  moyen-age.  Partie  I.  Troisieme  e'dition. 
Par  J.  Zeller.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(5)  sur  le  genie  dans  I'art.  Par  G.  Se'ailles.  Paris  :  Gerraer- 
Bailliere. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 
rjlHERE  is  only  one  excuse  for  a  book  of  travels.  It  must 
J-  justify  its  existence  by  being  interesting,  or  it  should  not 
exist  at  all.  If  this  proposition,  which  we  are  prepared  to  post  up 
on  the  door  of  any  University  in  either  world,  and  maintain 
against  all  comers,  is  accepted,  then  Mr.  Cope-Devereux's  Fair 
Italy  (1)  has  no  chance  of  justifying  itself.  It  is  not  interesting. 
The  author  himself  thinks  an  apology  necessary.  He  points  out 
that  Italy  has  become  a  kingdom  in  these  days,  and  that  Monte 
Carlo  is  an  abuse,  and  advances  these  facts  as  reasons  why  he 
was  justified  in  writing  his  book.  We  accept  the  premisses,  but 
not  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Cope-Devereux  and  his  wife  travelled 
over  much  of  Italy  in  a  hurried  way,  and  went  to  all  the  places 
indicated  to  them  by  their  guide-books.  After  reading  what  he 
has  to  say  about  them  we  arrive  at  this  result — that  the  tourists 
had  a  very  pleasant  journey,  but  neither  saw,  nor  heard,  nor 
thought  anything  new.  The  author  is  very  indignant  about  the 
gambling  in  the  Principality  of  Monaco.  He  thinks  that  Europe 
ought  to  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  leads  to  so 
many  suicides.    These  sentiments  are  admirable,  but  not  novel. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hirsch's  tiny  biography  tells  all  the  little,  that  is 
known  of  William  Tyndale  (2)  in  a  readable  way.  His  booklet 
is  written  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Broad  Church  or  Low  Church 
writers  about  the  Reformation.  The  black  and  the  white  are 
distributed  wholesale,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  denouncing 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  was  heresy. 

Mr.  Howells's  farce,  The  Register  (3),  is  an  example  of  the  more 
delicate  kind  of  story-writing  which  America,  according  to  native 
critics,  is  to  show  the  world.  Two  young  persons,  male  and  female, 
have  philandered  after  their  kind,  and  then  quarrelled  because 
their  vanity  was  hurt.  Then  they  both  come  to  Boston,  and 
happen  to  be  in  adjoining  rooms  served  by  the  same  register-stove. 
By  the  help  of  this  machine  each  contrives  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
eavesdropping  on  the  other.    Then  they  kiss  and  make  it  up. 

The  neat  little  book  which  Dr.  Mary  J.  Salford  and  Mrs.  (or 
Miss)  Mary  E.  Allen  (4)  have  written  on  the  subject  of  physical 
exercise  for  girls  contains  so  much  sense  that  it  deserves  to  be 
composed  with  more  skill.  A  great  deal  of  it  consists  of  descrip- 
tions of  a  little  girl  whom  Dr.  Mary  J.  Salford  set  on  her  legs  again 
after  she  had  nearly  been  made  an  invalid  for  life  by  thin  high- 
heeled  shoes,  tight  stays,  scanty  petticoats,  and  want  of  exercise. 
That  is  a  way  of  teaching  by  example  which  is  terribly  apt  to  be 
tiresome.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  superfluity  of  instructive  conversation 
of  the  Mr.  Barlow  kind.  By  skipping  a  good  deal  of  this  tedium  it  is 
possible  to  find  a  remainder  which  is  good  sense.  The  descriptions 
of  muscular  little  girls  doing  breakneck  feats  on  the  parallel  bars  are 
rather  terrible,  but  after  all  there  is  no  great  fear  that  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  sex  will  become  female  acrobats.  From 
what  the  authors  say,  the  tendency  in  America  seems  to  be  to  err 
in  the  other  way. 

_  Our  Business  Boys  (5)  is  another  pretty  little  book  of  the  same 
didactic  kind.  This  time  it  is  the  boys  who  are  shown  the  way 
they  should  go._  The  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  tells  them  how  to  get  on 
in  life.  Put  briefly  his  advice  amounts  to  this,  that  they  must  do 
good  work  and  plenty  of  it.  He  also  warns  them,  as  many 
reverend  gentlemen  have  done  before,  against  the  seductions  of 
stories,  the  theatre,  and  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Allen's  History  1'opics  (6)  is  apparently  meant  as  a  guide 
for  schoolmasters  who  have  to  set  history  lessons  to  their  classes.  A 
glance  at  his  list  of  subjects  leads  to  the  conviction  that  boys 
Drought  up  on  that  system  will  either  be  wells  of  historical 
learning,  or  will  have  a  fine  superficial  smattering  of  a  host  of 
things. 

_  Dr.  Tracy's  Handbook  of  Sanitary  Information  (7)  is  an  Ame- 
rican version  of  a  kind  of  book  which  is  common  enough  here. 
His  rules  seem  sound. 

Now,  when  Florida  (8)  is  fast  becoming  the  only  hope  of  "  our 
boys "  who  cannot  pass  examinations  and  who  want  to  make 
money  in  a  pleasant  way,  Mr.  Upham  should  find  a  sale  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Nobody  need  trouble  about  his  little  out- 
bursts of  Federal  partisanship  or  linger  over  his  spiteful  remarks 
about  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Benjamin.  When  he  sticks  to  his 
text  he  is  instructive.  He  gives  information  about  the  price  of 
land  and  labour,  and  the  proper  management  of  an  orange-farm. 
The  get-up  of  his  handbook  does  not  say  much  for  the  publishing 
enterprise  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

All  the  wisdom  about  things  in  general  which  was  poured  forth 
at  Huddersfield  at  the  last  Social  Science  Congress  ia  now  col- 
lected in  the  usual  volume  of  Transactions  (9). 

(1)  Fair  Italy :  the  Riviera  and  Monte  Carlo.  By  W.  Cope-Devereux, 
R.N.,  F.R.G.S.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

(2)  William  Tyndale.  By  C.  E.  Hirsch.  London:  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowkftge. 

(3)  The  Register.  Farce.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. 
1884. 

(4)  Health  and  Strength  for  Girls.  By  Mary  J.  Salford,  M.D.,  and 
Mary  E.  Allen.    Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co. 

(5)  Our  Business  Boys.    By  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark.    Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co. 

(6)  History  Topics.    By  VV.  F.  Allen,  A.M.    Boston:  Gian,  Heath, 
&  Co. 

(7)  Handbook  of  Sanitary  Information  for  Householders.    By  Roger  S. 
Tracy,  M.D.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton.  1884. 

(8)  Florida,  Past  a~.d  Present.    By  Samuel  C.  Upham.  Jacksonville, 

(9)  Transactions  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  1883.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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The  last  three  additions  to  Morley's  Universal  Library  (10) — 
TJryden's  Virgil,  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Sir  Walter's  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft—seem  to  be  better  printed  than  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  series. 

We  have  received  a  second  edition,  "  new  and  cheaper,''  of 
Science  in  the  Nursery;  or,  Children's  Toys  (u). 

We  have  also  to  notice  The  Shilling  Peerage  (12)  and  The 
Shilling  Baronetage  (13),  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
They  are  compact  but  legible. 


(10)  Morley's  Universal  Library — Virgil's  JEneid.  Translated  by  John 
Dryden.  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion.  Sir  Waller  Scott's  Demonology 
and  Witchcraft.    London :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1884. 

(11)  Science  in  the  Nursery;  or,  Children's  Toys.  London:  Griffith  & 
Farran. 

(12)  The  Shilling  Peerage  for  1884.  Compiled  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 

(13)  The  Shilling  Baronetage,  1884.  Compiled  by  E.  Walford,  M.A- 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 
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u  'THE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

-1  PICTURE,  completed  n  few  days  before  lie  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
GALLERY,:!.',  N\\v  BOtid  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Prictorium."  aud  his  other  great 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 
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Nine  vrMC',Ul'si'V,.Xy  -T'!1'  S1XTY-S1XTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  from 

rum.  a.m.  to  Six  l  ,m.   Admission,  Is.   Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 


"ROYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  —  The    NINETY  -  FIFTH 

1  "  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms  on 
Wednesday,  M'fty.21. 
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Henry  Trower,  Es 
Theodore  Walroiui,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Dr.  Ernest  E.  Weudt,  D.C.L. 

and  from  the  Secretary  at  7  Adelphi 
OCTAVIAN  BLE  WITT,  Secretary. 


ARTISTS'    GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The   ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will   take   place    in    Willis's   Kooms,  on  Saturday, 
May  il,  at  Six  o'clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  General  Lord  WOLSELE  Y.  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  &c,  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  he  received  and  thanklullv  acknowledged  by 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  It.  A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIPCHARI.es  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
DOU'-JLAS  II.  GORDON,  Setretary,2i  Old  Bond  Street,  IV. 
Dipner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guiuca. 

rFHE    MASON    SCIENCE    COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

J-  The  PROFESSORSHIP  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  in  this 
College  will  shortly  be  VACANT.  Stipend,  iliK)  per  annum,  plus  two-thirds  of  the  lees  front. 
Day  Students,  und  the  whole  of  the  fees  from  Even  ing  Student*. 

The  successful  Candidate  will  be  expected  to  enter  on  his  duties  on  October  1  next. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  on  or  before  June  5  next. 

Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 


G 


UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. — OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  12j  Guineas  will  be  offered  for  Open 
Competition  on  Thursday,  September  '25.  Subjects  of  examination  :  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  ottered 
for  Open  Competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  examination:  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology, 
l  or  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

JETIES      COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH. 

AnumherofOPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  vary,  pg  from  £60  to  £20,  will  be  Open  for  Competi- 
tion in  July.— For  particulars  apply  to  II kad-.Master. 

pLIFTON    COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

Vl>  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. -Nine  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  next,  value  lrom  £:'j  to  £M>  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  lupd 
to  £!iil  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  HEAD- 
Masteii.  or  Secretary,  the  College,  Chiton,  Bristol. 

/Cheltenham  college.— twelve  scholarships. 

VV   Eight  £40  ;  Four  £20.   Election  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SECRET  AH  V,  the 

College,  Cheltenham. 

ROSSALL  SCHOOL. — ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  July  I.  Value  from  "oGuineas  (covering  School  feesl  to  £30. 
Limit  Ol' age,  Juniors,  l-t£.  Seniors,  15J  and  Candidates  mav  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 

Ko-sall,  a>  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Reverend  the  Hi; ad- Master, 

Uossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

rj^HE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

for  BOYS  from  Five  to  Twelve  years  of  ase  .Boarders  and  Daily  Pupils)  will  RE-OPEN 
on  Monday,  May  5,  at  GO  Kensington  Gardens  Square,  liayswater,  W. 

■p  ADLEY    COLLEGE. — ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR- 

-— SHIPS,  four  of  £50,  one  of  £10,  one  of  £20,  on  June20.    For  Boys  under  Fourteen  on 

January  l,  1884  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  Warden,  Rad.ey 

College,  Abingdon. 

XJ  ALLIFORD  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  SHEPPERTON, 

J— *-  near  Londop. -HENRY  ST.  CLAIR  FEILDEN.  M.A.  (Eton  and  C.C.C.,  Oxford!  and 
MAJ.COl.M  IIEAKU.  M.A.  (Clifton  and  C.C.C..  Oxford,  late  Assistant-Master  at  Sedberuh.) 
prepare  ROYS  lor  the  Public  Schools.— 1- or  Proa  pectus  and  references  apply  to  U.  St.  Clair 
Ieilden.  Esq.,  Hallilbrd.  Middlesex.   NEXT  TERM  begins  May  2. 


A GERMAN  LADY,  living  at  Grottingen,  Hanover,  is  willing: 
to  give  BOARD  and  LODGING  in  her  family  to  a  BOY  or  YOUNG  MAN  of  good 
family,  desirous  to  study  under  Masters  or  in  the  University  or  Schools.  Every  home  comfort. 
The  best  references  given  and  required.— Please  address,  Fb.au  VOX  K.,  care  of  W.  \V. 
Follett  Svncie,  Esq.,  Lislee  House,  Eastbourne. 


pONTRACT  for  REPARATION  and  CLEANSING,  &c,  of 

^■•^  SEWERS,  Citv  of  London.— The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of 
the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  Ism,  at  hull-pa-t  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders 
for  the  execution  of  such  Wors;s  of  Reparation  and  Cleansing  of  Sewers  within  the  said  City  us 
may  be  required  to  be  done  during  the  term  of  Three  years  noin  Midsummer  Day  next, 

A  Specification  of  the  Works  and  Conditions  o.  Colli  act  may  be  seen  at  this  Office,  together 
with  a  Schedule  ol  Prices  ;  and  tlie  tenders  are  to  state  the  percentage  above  or  below  such 
scheduled  prices  at  which  the  parties  tendering  are  willing  lo  execute  the  said  works. 

The  Commissioners  will  require  the  pnrtv  contracting  to  enter  into  a  bond,  with  two  ap- 
proved sureties,  in  the  sum  oi  i'l.oou  for  thedue  performance  of  the  contract. 

All  tenders  are  to  be  on  the  forms  supplied  at  th  s  Office  ;  to  be  staled,  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed, and  endorsed  "  Tender  lor  Reparation  and  Cleansing  of  City  Sewers,"  and  be  delivered 
at  this  i  Mhee  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  oi  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  t lie  lowest  or  any  tender. 

The  parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  ur  by  a  duly  authorized  npent.  rt 
half- past  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  ot  treaty,  and  the  party  whose  tender  isjnccepted  will 
be  required  to  sign  uu  agreement  to  execute  a  cutitraet  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the; 

Specification.  HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers*  Office.  Guildhall, 
April  138-1. 

TO  SMITHS  and  Others.  —  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  Citv  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  Tuesday,  May  20, 
ISM,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  from  persons  willing  to 
execute  such  Smiths'  Work  as  mav  be  required  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  be  done  within 

tins  Cm  for  the  term  of  Three  years,  from  June  30  next. 
A  Specification  of  the  required  Works  may  be  seen  at  tins  Office. 

Seem  itv  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.   , 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  und  endorsed  "  Tender  for  Smiths'  Work,"  and  be  delivered  to  the 
Undersigned  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  pledce  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  asent,  at  Hall- 
past  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  or  treaty ,  and  the  party  whose  teudcr  is  accepted  will  be 
required  to  sign  un  agreement  to  execute  a  Contract  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  Specin- 

Catl°n*  HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers'  Office.  Guildhall, 
April  1S3I. 
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EGYPT. 

*'  rTIHE  Egyptian  papers,"  according  to  a  statement  made 
J-   by  the  London  Correspondent  of  one  of  the  chief 
■country  papers  that  support  the  Government,  "  have  caused 
a  very  painful  impression."    That  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising.  The  hides  of  Englishmen  would  have  been  as  tough 
as  that  useful  and  locally  appropriate  material  of  which  the 
best  courbashes  are  made  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  The 
series  of  Blue  and  White  Books,  ranging  from  "  Egypt  12  " 
to  "Egypt  15,"  do  something  more  than  justify  the  Vote 
of  Censure  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  brings  on 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  to 
judge  from  a  published  letter  of  his  secretary's,  is  going  to 
meet  by  "free  comment"  on  votes  of  censure  in  general. 
This  information  again  is  not  astonishing,  for  the  damning 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  papers  can  be  met  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  attempt  to  bluster  the  matter 
out  as  on  a  former  occasion.    Every  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  gone  and  ruined  beforehand.    At  the  time  when 
they  sheltered  themselves  in  Parliament  behind  the  pleni- 
potential  mission  of  General  Gordon  they  were,  as  it 
-was  pretty  well  known  weeks  ago  and  is  now  proved  to 
demonstration,  refusing  permission  to  every  step  which 
General  Gordon  wished  to  take.    The  paltry  plea  that  he 
•was  sent  out  on  a  pacific  mission  and  has  changed  it  for  a 
warlike  one  is  met  by  equally  irrefragable  proof  that  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  his  mission  by  pacific  means  were 
deliberately  frustrated.    He  wished  to  meet  the  Mahdi  face 
to  face  and  arrange  matters ;  the  Government  forbade  it. 
He  wished  to  employ  the  unquestioned  influence  of  Zobeir  ; 
the  Government  forbade  it.    Neither  by  negotiation  nor  by 
influence,  the  two  only  means  of  pacific  arrangement,  was  he 
allowed  to  act.  He  wished  to  leave  Khartoum  for  the  south ; 
the  Government  forbade  that.    He  wished  for  a  demonstra- 
tion from  Souakim ;  the  Government  refused  it.   He  wished 
for  a  demonstration  to  Berber ;  the  Government  refused  it. 
Every  avenue  of  escape,  except  the  disgraceful  one  which 
necessitated  his  abandonment  of  the  agents  he  had  with  full 
approval  engaged,  was  cut  off.    Every  plan,  peaceful  and 
hostile,  by  way  of  negotiation  and  by  way  of  demonstration, 
which  he  proposed  for  accomplishing  his  mission  of  extri- 
cating the  garrisons,  was  negatived.    There  is  no  need  here 
to  reproduce  the  indignant  words  which  have  long  before 
this  time  stung  every  Englishman  who  has  a  sense  of 
honour.    They  were  practically  anticipated  by  every  one 
who  is  likely  to  feel  the  sting.    Whether  the  Government 
accept  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's,  or  Mr.  Heneage's,  or  Sir 
A.  Gordon's  back  door  of  escape,  or  whether,  with  the  calm 
consciousness  of  Mr.  Woolcomb,  they  trust  to  "  having 
'•'  all  the  votes  beforehand,"  their  plight  is  equally  hopeless 
in  argument  as  in  honour.    Possibly,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
trick  of  the  Souakim  expedition,  they  will  announce  some 
ineffectual  concession  to  public  feeling  sufficient  to  salve 
the  consciences  of  the  less  hardened  of  their  supporters. 
Some  of  those  supporters  have  been  obliging  enough  to 
prepare  a  way  for  them  in  this  direction  also.    There°is  no 
need  to  explore  the  Paradise  of  Dirty  Devices  open  to 
brains  fertile  in  devising  and  fingers  that  are  not  afraid  of 
the  contact  of  dirt.    But  the  Opposition  must  be  in  sorry 
case  indeed  if  the  result  of  the  debate— not  to  speak  of  the 
division— is  otherwise  than  decisive  in  favour  of  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach's  motion. 

The  first  paragraph  began  with  a  quotation  from  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government;  the  example  is  quite  good 


enough  to  be  followed  in  the  second.    "  In  military  circles," 
says  the  Alexandria  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  "  it 
"  is  thought  that  an  extensive  Soudan  campaign  is  inevitable 
"  in  the  autumn."    Even  the  intelligence  of  Radicals  will 
hardly  set  this  anticipation  down  to  the  incurable  blood- 
thirstiness  and  greed  of  professional  advancement  which 
distinguish  the  British  army.    Soudan  campaigns  are  not 
very  attractive  at  present  to  military  men,  and  are  likely 
to  be  still  less  so  when  the  Government  decision,  that 
they  are  wars  where  no  triumphs  on  the  victors  wait, 
and  where,  after  the  toughest  fight  for  years,  those  victors 
are  not  worth  a  vote  of  thanks,  is  generally  known  in 
the  army.    That  the  anticipation,  though,  like  other  an- 
ticipations, depending  on  probabilities,  is  a  very  reason- 
able one  there  is  no  doubt.    That  rebellious  and  vic- 
torious savages,  especially  after  such  a  success  as  the 
capture  or  slaughter  of  General  Gordon  would  be,  are  not 
sensible  of  the  ingenuity  or  the  impregnableness  of  fancy 
barriers,  may  be  safely  laid  down ;  and  the  distinction 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has  drawn  between 
Egypt  proper  and  Egypt  improper  is  a  purely  fancy  line. 
Exactly  as  the  mismanagement  of  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1882  brought  about  the  expedition   of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  exactly  as  the  mismanagement  and  irre- 
solution of  the  end  of  last  year  brought  about  the  expe- 
dition of  General  Graham,  so  may  the  mismanagement  and 
irresolution  of  the  last  three  months  be  expected  to  lead  to 
a  third  expedition,  far  more  difficult  and  costly,  at  some  time 
or  other.    It  is  rather  to  be  hoped  than  expected  that  the 
parallel  will  not  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  massacre 
of  Khartoum  to  the  massacre  of  Alexandria  and  the  massacre 
of  Sinkat.    Of  course  things  may  fall  out  differently ;  but  if 
they  do  so  it  will  not  be  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
In  November  last  they  could  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty, 
and  by  adopting  the  course  then  urged  on  them  (of  letting 
Kordofan  and  Darfur  alone  if  they  liked  for  the  present, 
but  occupying  at  once  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea)  have  settled  the  question.    Now  time  and 
the  chapter  of  accidents — their  only  gods,  it  would  seem— 
can  alone  save  them  from  doing  the  same  thing  in  an  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  and  expensive  fashion.    They  have  fol- 
lowed the  celebrated  opinion  of  their  latest  recruit,  who 
joined  them  under  such  happy  auspices,  and  have  decided 
that  war  to-morrow  is  always  better  than  war  to-day.  As 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  they  have  got  both.    But  they 
will  undertake  their  war  to-morrow,  in  all  probability,  not 
with  the  prestige  of  Tel-el-Kebir  or  of  Tamasi  behind  them, 
but  with  the  accomplished  disgrace  of  Berber  and  the 
threatened  and  indelible  disgrace  of  the  loss  of  the  other 
places  mentioned  by  General  Gordon.   Robespierre  had  at 
least  the  grace  to  be  choked  by  the  blood  of  Danton.  But 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  parallel  accident  on  Monday. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  easily  choked,  and,  if  a  telegram 
announcing  General  Gordon's  death  were  to  arrive  at  four 
o'clock,  it  would  doubtless  find  him  as  certainly,  if  not  as 
serenely,  conscious  of  his  own  infallibility  as  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  submission  of  all  the  Soudan  to  the  Khedive. 

The  history  of  the  Conference  preliminaries  follows  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  former  history  as  certainly  as  the 
history  of  the  Gordon  mission.  In  France,  at  least,  they 
take  by  no  means  such  a  rosy  view  of  Erench  adhesion  to 
the  English  proposals  as  Mr.  Gladstone  takes,  and  the 
preliminary  communications  which  Mr.  Gladstone  half 
thought  might  be  over  on  Thursday  week  are  not  over 
now.     Only  ignorance  and  impudence  his  brother  will 
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fail  to  see  in  the  announced  annexation  of  Sarakhs  a 
Prussian  commentary  on  the  very  aged  and  excellent  pro- 
verb that  beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  Only  the  same 
pair  of  qualities  or  personifications  would  be  surprised 
at  the  truth  of  the  rumour  that  other  Continental 
nations  will  take  advantage  of  the  meeting  to  press  points — 
such  as  quarantine — which  are  pregnant  with  trouble  for 
England.  The  reported  answer  of  Turkey  to  the  invitation 
indicates  new  rocks  ahead,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  replies  any  sign  of  a  determination  to 
avoid  these  rocks.  He  will  not  say  positively  that  subjects 
irrelevant  to  the  invitation  are  to  be  excluded  from  discus- 
sion ;  he  will  not  even  say  that,  if  they  are  included,  Great 
Britain  will  refuse  to  discuss  them.  He  is  in  so  cloudy  a 
mind  as  to  the  whole  matter  that  he  only  "  conceives  "  the 
Powers  to  have  accepted,  and  says  they  must  construe  their 
own  acceptances.  All  wise  statesmen  shun  Conferences  and 
Congresses  for  exactly  this  reason — that  they  are  the  oppor- 
tunity of  every  Power  except  that  Power  whose  difficulty 
makes  them  necessary.  That  in  France  itself  abuse  has  for 
the  moment  given  way  to  a  kind  of  plaintive  expostulation 
is  not  in  the  least  reassuring.  For  the  chiefs  of  the  present 
English  Ministry  are  men  as  susceptible  to  cajolery  as  they 
are  apparently  impervious  to  reason.  The  activity  of 
France  for  the  last  few  months  elsewhere  has  probably  been 
at  least  as  much  prompted  by  the  hope  that  she  may  have 
something  to  offer  when  a  chance  comes  of  regaining  the 
ground  lost  in  Egypt  as  by  anything  else.  Into  her  hands, 
into  the  hands  of  Russia,  into  the  hands  of  every  Power 
which  feels  either  real  ill-will  and  rivalry  or  a  desire  to  get 
its  own  way  on  points  on  which  English  and  Continental 
opinion  differs,  this  ill-omened  Conference  directly  plays. 


MORNING  SITTINGS. 

MINISTERIAL  interference  with  the  rights  of  private 
members  is  a  grievance  which  almost  exclusively 
affects  the  immediate  sufferers.  It  is  true  that  useful 
measures  are  sometimes  proposed,  and  on  rare  occasions 
carried,  by  non-official  supporters  and  even  by  opponents  of 
the  Government ;  but  the  whole  mass  of  independent  legis- 
lation is  comparatively  unimportant.  During  the  present 
Session  the  House  has  repeatedly  been  counted  out  on 
Tuesdays,  and  Bills  and  Resolutions  introduced  on  Wednes- 
days are  habitually  talked  out.  The  early  introduction  of 
morning  sittings  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  Government 
business  is  nevertheless  unpopular  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Lowe,  whose  instinctive  antipathy  to  pleasant  illusions  was 
never  repressed  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  sometimes 
caused  irritation  by  the  blunt  assertion  that  time  occupied 
by  private  members  was  wholly  wasted.  Conventional 
fictions  are  tenacious  of  life,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest 
proposal  is  not  unnaturally  resented ;  but  even  the  most  in- 
veterate antagonists  of  the  Ministers  admit  that  it  is  right 
to  dispose  of  the  Franchise  Bill  since  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. There  is  still  less  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  indispensable  business  of 
Supply.  The  London  Municipal  Bill  is  less  urgent ;  but,  if 
urban  revolution  is  inevitable,  it  matters  little  whether  it 
is  effected  this  year  or  next.  It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
carry  the  more  ambitious  measure  for  handing  over  the 
administration  of  rural  districts  to  the  nominees  of  house- 
hold suffrage.  The  scheme  will  necessarily  be  complicated, 
and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  it  is  demanded  by  any  portion 
of  the  community.  When  no  more  pressing  enterprise 
stands  in  the  way,  the  Caucuses  will  undertake  the 
manipulation  of  public  opinion,  as  they  now  agitate  in 
favour  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  Bill. 

Mr.  Trevelyan's  promise  of  a  scheme  to  facilitate  the 
sale  of  Irish  lands  will  be  almost  immediately  redeemed. 
If  it  proves  to  be  judicious  and  equitable,  both  political 
parties  will  be  disposed  to  facilitate  its  progress;  but, 
unless  it  involves  further  spoliation,  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  obstructed  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lately  reminded  the  House  that  a  Govern- 
ment nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Administration  passed 
three  important  measures  of  primary  importance  in  1870. 
Irish  Disestablishment,  the  Ballot,  and  the  existing  system 
of  Education  all  date  from  that  fertile  Session  ;  but 
at  that  time  the  Irish  conspiracies  against  freedom  of 
debate  had  not  been  organized,  and  the  temper  of  the  House 
has  since  changed  for  the  worse.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Conservative  leader  then  exercised  undisputed  authority 
over  the  Opposition,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  never  anxious 


to  prolong  a  losing  game.  The  Ballot  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  only  involved  issues  which  were  simple,  though 
of  vital  importance,  and  the  Education  Bill  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  party  measure.  There  were  no  foreign 
difficulties  to  divert  attention  from  domestic  affairs.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  rapid  and  easy  in- 
troduction of  great  organic  changes  is  in  itself  desirable. 
The  lists  of  impending  innovations  which  are  from  time  to 
time  published  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers 
suggest  the  inexpediency  of  removing  all  impediments  to- 
revolutionary  and  socialistic  legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  at  present  taking  only  a  preparatory  step. 

One  possible  result  of  the  demand  for  morning  sittings  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Session  may  be  the  collapse  of  another 
favourite  project  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
transact  important  business  in  the  House,  if  seventy  or 
eighty  of  the  most  capable  members  are  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  Standing  Committees.  Select  Committees  on 
private  Bills,  absorbing  another  considerable  section  of  the 
House,  are  frequently  obliged  to  suspend  their  proceedings 
at  great  inconvenience  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
divisions  ;  but  in  their  case  the  only  innovation  consists  in 
the  early  introduction  of  morning  sittings.  To  the  device 
of  Grand  Committees  Mr.  Gladstone,  according  to  his 
custom,  attached  exaggerated  importance.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  the  experiment,  and  of  silencing  the 
Opposition  by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  that  he  held  the 
almost  abortive  autumnal  Session  of  1882.  The  contrivance 
for  closing  debate  has  never  yet  been  applied  in  practice, 
though  the  supporters  of  the  Government  constantly  assert 
that  the  obstruction  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  is 
more  rampant  than  at  any  former  time.  Of  two  Grand 
Committees  which  sat  last  year,  one  accomplished  its  task 
to  the  general  satisfaction.  The  Committee  on  Law  found 
itself  unable  to  produce  any  result,  because  its  members 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  measures  under 
discussion.  All  parties  asserted  or  admitted  the  propriety 
of  repeating  the  experiment  during  the  present  Session; 
but  the  conditions  of  success  are  narrow,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  scheme  is  already  impaired.  A  devolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  details  of  a  Bill  can  only  be  useful  if  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  is  at  once  accepted  by  the  House.  All  questions 
which  involve  party  divisions  are  therefore  unfit  for  refer- 
ence to  Grand  Committees.  The  opinion  of  such  bodies  on 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  on  the  municipal  government 
of  London,  or  on  other  political  issues,  would  have  no  prac- 
tical value. 

If  legislation  in  the  absence  of  large  detachments  from 
the  main  body  of  the  House  proves  to  be  seriously  inconve- 
nient, members  will  begin  to  doubt  whether  any  advance 
has  been  made  on  the  old  system  of  Select  Committees. 
Universal  experience  shows  that  business  is  more  efficiently 
transacted  by  small  Boards  or  Committees  than  by  larger 
assemblies.  A  Grand  Committee  is  better  qualified  to  discuss 
clauses  and  provisos  than  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  a 
competent  Select  Committee  would  do  the  work  still  more 
satisfactorily.     It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Report  of  a  Grand  Committee  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  will  fail  to  supersede  angry  debates 
in  the  House,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  shipowners 
previously  arrive  at  some  compromise  by  means  of  private 
discussion.     The  embarrassment  which  may  result  from 
the  coincidence  of  morning  sittings  with  the  appointment  of 
Grand  Committees  might  be  more  readily  endured  if  it  were 
likely  to  be  temporary  and  exceptional;  but  the  pressure 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  consequent  inability  to 
deal  with  large  measures,  have  constantly  increased  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Ministry  to  office,  and  are  not  likely  to 
diminish.    Private  members  have  little  hope  of  hereafter  re- 
covering the  opportunities  of  which  they  are  now  to  be  de- 
prived. With  all  its  efforts,  the  Government  has  carried  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  thirty  measures  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
denounced  his  predecessors  for  postponing.    In  the  next 
Session  Parliament  will  probably  be  relieved  of  the  Fran- 
chise Bill,  and  perhaps  of  the  London  Government  Bill ;  but 
redistribution  will,  as  the  Ministers  themselves  contend,  be 
more  complicated  than  the  mere  extension  of  household  suf- 
frage ;  and  the  creation  of  municipal  institutions  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  will  be  a  less  simple  task  than  the  abolition 
of  the  City  Corporation.    On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  system  of  Standing  Committees  will  be  abandoned 
almost  before  it  has  been  fully  tried.    New  rules  of  Parlia- 
mentary procedure  might  effect  their  object,  if  the  impedi- 
ments which  they  purport  to  remove  were  not  the  result 
of  permanent  causes.    Almost  any  provisions  which  could 
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be  suggested  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  The  rules  which 
render  it  possible  to  block  Bills,  or  to  talk  them  out,  were 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  anomalies  which 
previously  existed.  It  seems  to  outside  observers  that  it 
might  not  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  license  of  asking 
questions  for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  by  way 
of  appeal  from  some  local  authority  on  trivial  matters  of 
administration.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  the  business  of 
the  nation  should  be  kept  waiting  while  a  Secretary  of 
State  explains  why  a  boy  was  sent  to  a  reformatory  for 
stealing  an  apple ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  has  assumed 
supreme  executive  powers  without  providing  itself  with 
instruments  by  which  it  could  exercise  its  functions.  Par- 
liamentary government  is  more  really  on  its  trial  than 
when  Prince  Albert  doubted  its  competence  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war. 

Comparatively  little  instruction  can  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  foreign  representative  systems  which  were, 
without  exception,  founded  on  English  models.  Neither  on 
the  Continent  nor  in  America  are  Parliaments  largely  occu- 
pied with  legislation,  for  occasional  constitutional  changes 
are  generally  intrusted  to  Assemblies  specially  elected  for 
the  purpose.  In  Germany  Prince  Bismarck  has  lately 
found  great  difficulty  in  passing  economical  measures.  The 
French  Chamber  has  within  a  few  years  passed  some  impor- 
tant Bills  relating  to  education  and  military  service ;  but 
it  is  far  from  sharing  the  restless  appetite  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  innovation.  In  one  main 
point  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  English 
and  French  Constitutions.  In  both  countries  supreme 
power,  both  administrative  and  legislative,  is  vested  in  an 
elected  Assembly;  but  in  England  alone  among  civilized 
nations  can  the  class  which  lives  on  weekly  wages  be 
supreme  over  all  other  sections  of  the  community.  Artisans 
are  more  anarchical  in  their  doctrines  in  France  than  in 
England ;  but  in  France  the  owners  of  land,  with  their 
families,  form  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Constitution  which  was  eventually  imitated  by  almost 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  contained  a  large  aristocratic 
element.  The  Constitution  which  may  be  introduced  this 
year  or  next  is  totally  dissociated  from  rank,  from  property, 
and  from  education.  The  Parliamentary  difficulties  which, 
among  other  shapes,  take  the  form  of  a  necessity  for  morning 
sittings  are  perhaps  not  unmixed  evils. 


OUR  OLD  FRIEND  CHAUVIN. 

TPOR  some  considerable  time  past  the  French  have  been 
J-  supplying  some  of  us  with  a  tolerably  steady  source  of 
amusement.  The  pleasure  of  being  hated  and  feared  is,  un- 
happily, not  so  keenly  felt  by  Englishmen  as  it  used  to  be. 
borne  persons  of  delicate  sensibility  even  think  that  condi- 
tion painful ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  leaven  of  the  old 
Adam  left,  and,  with  due  encouragement,  it  may  yet  again 
become  too  strong  for  the  new  philanthropic  man.  If  it 
does  not,  the  fault  will  not  lie  with  our  friends  at  Paris 
Ever  since  they  fell  out  of  the  race  in  Egypt,  by  trying  to 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  they  have 
been  favouring  us  with  steady  showers  of  abuse.  It  ranges 
all  the  way  from  grave  rebuke  of  a  statesmanlike  kind  down 
to  imitations  of  the  silly  rubbish  written  in  the  days  of  the 
First  Empire.  There  has  been  one  short  pause.  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  gain  his  mysterious  private  ends,  suddenly 
growled,  and  then  there  was  peace  for  a  time.  The 
isolated  position  of  France  and  the  value  of  the  English 
alliance  became  favourite  texts  for  leading  articles,  and&Mr 
Shaw  was  hurriedly  indemnified.  But  the  sound  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  growl  died  away  and  nothing  came  of  it  It 
need  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  means  very  much.  Our 
friends  over  the  water  have  always  imitated  and  abused  us 
an  apparent  contradiction  which  is  exercising  the  minds  of 
some  ingenious  gentlemen  among  them  a  good  deal  at  pre- 
sent. Still  the  spectacle  is  curious  and  full  of  instruction 
from  whichever  side  it  is  looked  at. 

A  tout  seigneur  tout  honneur  ;  let  us  take  the  grave  and 
statesmanlike  side  first,  and  let  the  Republique  Franchise, 
which  is  supposed  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  French 
Government  on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  have  the  word. 
This  journal  has  lately  made  the  Saturday  Review  a  pes' 
whereon  to  hang  a  lecture  on  the  folly  of  our  Government 
in  neglecting  the  friendship  of  France  and  destroying 
the  Dual  Control  of  futile  memory.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  defend  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  from  the 
charge  of  folly.    The  task  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  ;  but 


it  is  well  to  ask  once  in  a  way,  and  in  plain  words,  What 
is  meant  by  the  friendship  of  France  ?    When  the  French 
talk  about  it,  they  are  accustomed  to  teach  by  example  and 
point  to  the  Crimea.    They  are  so  far  right  that  it  was 
indeed  a  very  striking  instance  of  what  a  French  alliance  is 
in  practice.    The  two  countries  went  through  the  war  in 
defence  of  their  several  interests.    Before  the  struggle  was 
over  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III.  began  to  draw 
back,  and  in  the  Conference  at  Paris  his  representatives 
showed  themselves  the  steady  allies  of  Russia.  Passing- 
over  the  speeches  of  the  Colonels  as  a  mere  ebullition  of 
folly,  we  may  ask  whether  we  ought  to  feel  gratitude  for  being 
nearly  led  into  the  insane  Mexican  adventure,  and  for  beino- 
deserted  at  the  crisis  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty! 
The  Republicans  who  are  in  the  saddle  to-day  are  fond  of  in- 
sisting that  the  Empire  did  not  represent  France,  and  so 
they  may  wish  for  more  modern  instances.    Their  attitude 
is  not  particularly  logical  in  this  matter,  for  if  the  Second 
Empire  was  the  ignoble  adventure  they  are  fond  of  calling 
it,  we  fail  to  see  why  they  should  take  up  its  quarrels. 
That,  however,  is  a  very  subordinate  affair.    Since  the 
Empire  disappeared  between  a  foreign  enemy  and  a  native 
mob  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  methods  of  French 
diplomacy.    In  Egypt  and  in  the  Far  East  it  has  shown  no 
disposition  to  consider  our  interests.    From  the  moment  that 
anything  could  be  got  for  France  its  agents  have  thrown 
the  phantom  alliance  aside,  and  avowed  open  hostility. 
The  will  to  hurt  has  been  better  than  the  deed,  but  we 
know  what  we  have  to  thank  for  that.    Now  of  all  the 
floods  of  nonsense  talked  in  our  time,  perhaps  the  most 
absurd  is   the  gabble  about  the  natural  sympathy  and 
kindly  feelings  which  peoples  have,  or  ought  to  have,  or  might 
have  for  one  another.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude  or 
any  other  amorous  affection  between  nations.    They  must 
regulate  their  conduct  by  an  intelligent  regard  for  their 
interests,  and  the  nation  which  is  influenced  by  sudden 
emotions  cannot  be  relied  on  from  one  day  to  another. 
Therefore  nobody  need  work  himself  into  a  state  of  moral 
sublime  over  the  selfishness  of  France.    There  are,  how- 
ever, ways  and  ways  of  pursuing  our  interests.  Some 
nations  can  see   that   standing  steadily  to   an  alliance 
is  one  of  the  best  of  them  all ;  they  can  recognize  the 
necessity  of  compromise;  can  give  up  the  immediate  for 
the  future,  and  the  less  for  the  greater,  with  good  humour. 
If  we  do  not  greatly  value  the  alliance  of  France,  it  is 
because  it  can  never  do  as  they  do.    For  ages  past  its 
policy  has  been  directed  by  personal  considerations  peculiar 
to  its  ruler,  or  by  the  blind  desire  to  secure  all  at  any  cost. 
Whoever  acts  with  a  French  Government  must  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  ally  may  start  from  his  side  at  any 
moment,  and  will  league  himself  with  the  enemy  of  yester- 
day as  soon  as  he  is  asked  to  moderate  his  claims.  Morally 
that  may  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  conduct  of 
more  phlegmatic  nations;  but  it  gives  a  good  business 
reason  why  the  friendship  of  France  is  so  unstable  as  to  be 
nearly  worthless.    Moreover,  changes  of  government  make 
no  difference.    As  it  was  with  Louis  XV.,  so  it  was  with 
the  two  Empires,  and  so  it  is  with  the  Republic. 

The  world  has  made  many  mistakes  about  the  political 
character  of  the  French.    They  have  been  called  cynical, 
cruel,  fickle,  greedy,  and  a  great  number  of  other  bad  names  • 
but  they  have  generally  been  credited  with  a  species  of 
demoniacal  cleverness.    It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  their  sins  are  the  result  of  sheer  childish  innocence. 
It  is  not  the  innocence  of  a  very  nice  kind  of  child,  but 
rather  the   natural  selfishness  of  the  naughty  boy  'who 
cannot  realize  the  fact  that  anybody  in  the  world  is 
entitled  to  consideration  except  himself  till  the  fact  is 
borne  in  upon  his  mind  by  stripes.   They  have  an  innate  in- 
capacity to  see  that  other  nations  have  rights  or  interests, 
and  therefore  they  try  to  ride  roughshod  over  everybody 
with  a  quiet  conscience.    When  they  cannot  they  scold, 
and  are  unaffectedly  amazed  at  the  callous  brutality  of  the 
self-seeking  foreigner.    At  this  moment  the  very  papers 
which  complain  of  our  disregard  for  the  friendship  of  France 
with  gravity  on  their  outside  sheet,  publish  highly  divert- 
ing abuse  of  us  inside.    The  abuse  is  not  diverting  because 
it  is  funny  in  itself,  for  it  is  the  common  fate  of  Frenchmen 
to  become  dull  as  soon  as  they  take  to  scolding  England, 
but  because  it  is  so  obviously  sincere  and  so  delightfully 
destitute  of  any  sense   of  humour  or   dignity.  These 
gentlemen,  journalists  and  novelists,  are  apparently  furious 
at  the  insolent  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  so  unpack 
them  hearts  with  words  and  fall  a  cursing.     The  diplo- 
matic Republique  Francaise  takes  its  cue  from  M.  Camille 
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Debans,  who  used  to  be  amusing  till  he  took  to  inarticu- 
late raving  against  England.  It  wants  to  know  why 
France,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  ill-usage,  is  still  afflicted 
with  a  persistent  Anglomania.  This  diseased  taste  for 
imitating  the  foreigner  is  an  old  French  malady,  according 
to  the  licpublique.  After  Bossbach  the  Prussian  hat  was 
worn  at  Paris — a  sign  of  the  amiable  weakness  of  France 
for  being  kind  to  such  as  use  her  ill.  The  Prussian  hat 
disappeared,  but  Anglomania  remained  and  remains. 
These  curious  patriots  are  not  very  consistent.  After 
complaining  of  the  enduring  hatred  of  England,  and  com- 
paring it  unfavourably  with  the  kindly  affection  of  France, 
they  suddenly  discover  that  Anglomania  is  a  disease  of 
the  idle  classes.  It  has  never  been  shared  by  the 
mass  of  the  nation.  The  nouvelles  couches  retain  their 
healthy  sentiments  and  hate  the  secular  enemy.  As  for 
the  mystery  that  puzzles  these  gentlemen  we  think  we 
can  explain  it.  We  will  answer  them  according  to  their 
folly  at  the  risk  of  being  like  unto  them.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  that  little  sentence  about  the 
result  of  Bossbach.  When  France  has  been  well  beaten 
by  somebody  it  copies  his  hat,  and  when  the  operation  has 
been  repeated  it  copies  his  coat  too.  Now  there  have 
been  a  good  many  battles  of  Bossbach  by  land  and  sea 
between  us  and  our  thinskinned  friends.  The  moral  is 
obvious.  If  you  want  to  go  your  way  in  this  world  un- 
troubled by  France,  do  not  make  alliances  with  it ;  they 
will  assuredly  put  you  shortly  in  the  dilemma  of  quarrelling 
or  yielding  up  your  interests  under  stress  of  bullying. 
Make  your  mind  up  clearly  as  to  what  it  is  you  are  aiming 
at,  take  all  the  forces  at  work  into  consideration,  trust  in 
God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.  So  shall  you  be  free 
from  a  very  harassing  partner ;  and  journalists  may  lecture 
and  novelists  may  rave,  but  it  will  not  avail.  At  the  end 
of  it  all,  too,  France  will  imitate  you  from  hat  to  boot, 
and  respect  you  inlinitely. 


THE  PEERS  ON  THE  LUNACY  LAWS. 

AMID  the  storm  and  stress  of  party  politics  a  very  in- 
teresting and  important  little  debate  took  place  on 
Monday  night  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  discussion  was 
a  model  one  in  its  way.  Those  who  engaged  in  it  were 
few,  but  they  almost  all  spoke  with  authority,  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  subject  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  the  head  of  the  Lunacy  Commission,  pre- 
sented the  official  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  people 
may  be  confined  as  insane.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
is  known  to  be  personally  much  interested  in  the  question, 
and  has  had  judicial  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lunacy  Acts  work,  contributed  some  valuable  reminiscences 
and  weighty  suggestions.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  whose 
acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  English  law  is  intimate, 
and  who  is  the  official  guardian  of  lunatics,  spoke  for  the 
Government,  and  promised  rather  vaguely  that  something 
should  be  done.  But  the  speech  of  the  evening  was  un- 
doubtedly Lord  Salisbury's.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
pointed  out  with  admirable  lucidity  exactly  what  were  the 
faults  of  the  present  system,  and  laid  down  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  principles  on  which  reform  should  be  carried 
out.  The  significance  of  the  debate,  or  rather  conversation, 
cannot  be  estimated  solely  by  the  practical  result  to  which 
it  led.  When  the  present  or  some  future  Administra- 
tion comes  to  frame  a  comprehensive  measure,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  find  that  a  resolve  to  "do  something"  is  a 
very  adequate  guide  to  the  determination  of  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Put  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction  that  the  existing 
system  is  both  theoretically  indefensible  and  practically 
mischievous.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Weldon 
and  her  proceedings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  action 
which  she  brought  against  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  has  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  public.  Baron  Huddleston, 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  made  remarks  which  excited 
general  attention  ;  and,  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in 
his  law,  talked  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense.  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty,  in  giving  judgment  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  case, 
spoke  still  more  strongly,  and  attracted  even  greater  notice. 
Lord  Milltown,  who  introduced  the  subject  "in  the  House 
avowedly  based  his  motion  upon  the  facts  brought 
out  in  W  eld  on  v.  Winslow.  That  motion,  having  served 
its  purpose  by  the  debate  which  it  raised,  was  eventu- 
ally withdrawn;  but  most  people  will  agree  with  Lord 
Milltown  in  thinking  that  "the  existing  state  of  the 


"  Lunacy  laws  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  constitutes 
"  a  serious  danger  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  The  latter 
phrase  is  one  very  apt  to  be  abused.  But,  if  it  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  is  surely  applicable  to  the  risk  which  we 
all  run  of  being  put  into  asylums  by  relatives  or  friends  to 
whom  our  freedom  or  presence  is  inconvenient. 

Those  who  wish  to  reform  the  Lunacy  laws  have  one  great 
advantage.  The  law  is  not  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many- 
others,  a  mass  of  involution,  cross-reference,  and  complexity.. 
It  is  substantially  contained  in  two  Acts  of  Parliament 
passed  respectively  in  1845  and  l853-  Lunatics  are  by 
these  statutes  treated  differently,  according  as  they  are  or  aro 
not  paupers.  As  nobody  not  responsible  for  his  maintenance 
is  likely  to  care  much  about  getting  a  pauper  shut  up,  the 
Legislature  has  provided  that  in  his  case,  and  in  his  case- 
only,  the  assent  of  two  magistrates  must  be  obtained.  The 
relatives  of  a  wealthy  man,  who  may  perhaps  think  that  they 
can  manage  his  property  much  better  than  he  can  himself, 
have  only  to  procure  the  certificate  of  two  doctors,  and 
when  once  consigned  to  an  asylum,  the  lunatic  cannot 
be  released  without  the  sanction  of  those  who  sent  him 
there  or  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  This  is  really  mon- 
strous. Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  speaks  with  all  the  com- 
bined force  of  personal  character  and  official  position,  seems 
to  us  to  have  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
which  he  had  to  meet.  His  speech  was,  if  we  may  say  so- 
without  disrespect,  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  known 
as  ignoratio  elenchi.  Lord  Milltown  contended  that  the 
law  afforded  no  guarantee  against  the  confinement  of 
sane  persons.  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  that  the  inmates 
of  asylums  were  no  longer  starved,  beaten,  or  put  in 
irons.  This  is  most  satisfactory.  But  it  is  not  the- 
point  .  Probably  most  of  those  who  would  set  the  law  in 
motion  on  insufficient  grounds  have  no  desire  to  inflict 
unnecessary  cruelty.  Their  object  being  served  by  the 
incarceration  of  the  objectionable  relative,  they  might  be- 
perfectly  willing  that  he  should  have  every  indulgence  short 
of  the  liberty  to  which  he  has  a  right.  Lord  Coleridge 
described  the  manner  in  which  the  law,  lax  as  it  is,  is 
often  evaded,  and  referred  to  the  case  of  No  well  v. 
Williams,  which  he  tried  himself.  There  the  lunatic,  about 
whose  insanity  there  really  was  very  little  doubt,  was  at 
first  arrested  on  the  certificates  of  doctors  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  asylum  where  he  was  to  be  confined.  This 
proving  to  be  illegal,  he  was  formally  discharged  from 
custody,  and  rearrested  ten  minutes  afterwards  on  a  fresh 
order.  Even  more  scandalous  subterfuges  have  been 
exposed.  The  Act  says  that  a  separate  examination  must 
be  made  by  each  of  two  medical  men.  But  two  doctors  have 
been  known  to  visit  the  house  together  at  the  instance  of 
the  same  person,  and  to  examine  the  alleged  lunatic  "  sepa- 
"  rately  "  in  the  sense  that  one  waited  outside  the  room,  and 
went  in  when  the  other  came  out. 

Lord  Salisbury  justly  observed  that  Lord  Coleridge's 
remarks  should  of  themselves  be  fatal  to  the  existing 
Lunacy  laws.  The  two  great  dangers  of  the  system  arise, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  from  the  cupidity  of  relations  and 
from  the  rapacity  of  mad-doctors.  With  the  former  point 
we  have  already  dealt.  The  latter  ought  not,  of  course,  to 
be  exaggerated.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
most  owners  of  private  asylums  are  highly  honourable  men. 
But  laws  are,  or  ought  to  be,  made  on  the  assumption  that 
every  man  is  not  always  perfectly  honest  and  upright. 
Otherwise  they  would  not  be  required.  The  temptation  to 
retard  the  recovery  of  rich,  and  therefore  lucrative,  patients 
cannot  be  overlooked,  especially  since,  as  Lord  Coleridge 
observed,  cures  of  lunatics  do  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
become  notorious,  and  act  as  an  advertisement.  "  Any 
"  person,"  said  Lord  Salisbury,  in  words  which  deserve  to 
be  remembered,  "any  person,  no  matter  how  deep  an 
"  interest  he  may  have  in  shutting  you  up,  has  a  right  to 
"  take  any  two  doctors  he  can  find,  no  matter  how  obscure, 
"  and  get  an  order  to  shut  you  up."  Nor  will  the  language 
in  which  Lord  Salisbury  referred  to  the  so-called  secu- 
rity of  inspection  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  meet 
with  less  acceptance.  "  The  older  guardians  of  English 
"  liberty,"  he  said,  "  would  have  been  startled  had  they  been 
"  told  that  a  man's  liberty  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
"  vigilance  of  a  department."  Publicity  is  the  great  safe- 
guard and  the  real  remedy.  The  sort  of  investigation  which 
was  held  in  Mr.  Scott's  case  would  probably  satisfy  every 
one.  At  present  there  is  a  vast  deal  too  much  of  what  may 
be  called  the  hole-and-corner  element.  It  may  be  very 
painful  for  the  rest  of  the  family  that  the  insanity  of  one  of 
its  members  should  be  generally  known.    But  that  is  an 
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infinitely  smaller  evil  than  the  serious  risk  which  certainly 
exists  now  of  shutting  up  sane  people  in  madhouses.  A 
more  ghastly  fate  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  nor  could  any 
more  efficacious  mode  of  making  a  man  that  which  he  is 
declared  to  have  become  be  devised.  Recent  examples  seem 
to  show  that  escape  from  lunatic  asylums  is  tolerably  easy. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  The  improper  con- 
finement of  the  sane  is  scarcely  redeemed  by  the  improper 
escape  of  the  mad. 


THE  ANNEXATION  OF  SARAKHS. 

LOED  GRANVILLE  and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice 
are  concerned  but  ignorant  about  Sarakhs.  Their 
concern  does  them  credit,  but  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
converted  into  something  more  active.  Their  ignorance 
does  not  do  them  credit ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  over- 
sanguine  to  hope  that  the  blind  eye  which  has  so  long  been 
turned  in  this  particular  direction  will  suddenly  become  a 
seeing  one.  The  reported  annexation  of  the  place  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  has  understood  the  history  of  the  subject, 
or  who  apprehends  the  advantages  which  the  deplorable  mis- 
management of  Egypt  by  the  present  English  Government 
has  given  to  the  enemies  of  England.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  report,  and  still  more  the  fact  if  correctly  reported, 
gives  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  yet  another  of  the 
chances  of  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  many,  and  thrown 
away  all  but  one.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  Russia,  on  the 
eve  of  negotiating  a  great  loan  and  especially  desirous  of 
quiet,  is  not  at  this  moment  inclined  for  war,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Sarakhs,  if  not  directly  made  a  casus  belli,  would, 
in  the  hands  of  any  capable  Minister  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
be  made,  as  probably  nothing  hereafter  can  be  made,  the 
occasion  of  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  It  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  politicians  of  all  shades  in  England,  except  the 
mere  fanatics  of  non-intervention,  that  the  question  of  de- 
limitation between  Asiatic  Russia  and  Khorassan,  no  less 
than  the  question  of  delimitation  between  Asiatic  Russia 
and  Afghanistan,  is  one  in  which  England  must  have  a 
voice.  And  in  both  those  questions  (for  it  affects  them 
both)  there  is  no  point  of  greater  importance  than  the  pos- 
session of  Sarakhs.  This  has  been  admitted  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  used  to  laugh  Mervousness  to  scorn ;  it 
has  been  admitted  over  and  over  again  by  those  who  excused 
inaction  in  the  matter  of  Russian  advances  through  the 
desert ;  it  is  corroborated  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
every  military  traveller,  of  every  authority  in  military 
geography,  who  has  visited  or  studied  the  region  for  years 
past. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  Sarakhs  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  very  strong  place,  or  being  rich  and  popu- 
lous, or  being  the  headquarters  of  warlike  tribes,  for  it  is 
none  of  the  three.    It  lies  in  the  fact  that  whosoever  pos- 
sesses it,  so  to  speak,  gathers  up  in  his  hand  all  the  routes 
to  India  from  the  North- West.    With  the  preceding  occu- 
pation of  the  Akhal  Tekke  country,  the  rectifications  of  the 
Persian  frontier  which  have  already  been  made,  and  the 
occupation  of  Merv,  the  annexation  of  Sarakhs  makes 
Russia  independent  altogether  of  even  the  connivance  of 
Persia  at  an  Indian  campaign,  and  enables  her  to  extend 
the  line  of  railway  which  already  pierces  the  country  east  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  actual  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  from 
which  Sarakhs  itself  is  but  a  few  miles  distant  and  which 
its  district  touches.    As  arranged  two  or  three  years  a<*o 
the  Russo-Persian  frontier  left  a  solid  block  of  Persfan 
territory  more  than  a  hundred  miles  long  in  the  way  of  this 
communication ;  the  Russian  occupation  of  Sarakhs  would 
do  away  partially,  if  not  entirely,  with  that  block,  and 
give  a  straight  road,  all  Russian,  all  passable  easily,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  well  supplied,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Afghan 
frontier.    Not  only  this,  but  Sarakhs  would  give  Russia  a 
new  and  firmer  hold  on  the  most  populous  and  fertile  part 
of  Khorassan,  and  would  more  than  ever  make  Persia 
her  vassal.    The  apologists  of  inaction  in  respect  of  Russian 
advance  would  find  their  last  rugged  mountain,  their  last 
thirsty  desert,  vanished.    From  Sarakhs  to  Herat  is  two 
days'  journey  for  a  not  very  expert  tricyclist ;  five  or  six 
days'  walk  for  a  moderately  well-girt  man.    There  are  no 
difficulties  in  the  way  whatever.    At  the  same  time,  except 
as  a  basis  for  aggressive  movements,  the  place  is  of  no  value 
to  Russia,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  she  should 
occupy  it  except  as  such  a  basis.    All  beyond  and  round  is 
Afghan  or  Persian,  and  the  excuse  of  masterless  tribes  who 
molest  Russian  territory  becomes  inapplicable.    If  Russia  is  | 


molested  she  can  appeal  to  Teheran  or  to  London  ;  whereas, 
according  to  her  own  account,  if  she  was  molested  from  Akhal 
or  from  Merv  she  could  appeal  to  nobodv.  For  every 
reason,  therefore,  an  English  Ministry  is  entitled  to  have  a 
voice  in  this  alleged  reconstruction  of  frontier,  and  if  the 
present  Ministry  fails  to  make  its  voice  heard,  it  can  only  be 
either  that  it  has  gagged  itself  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Egyptian  Conference,  or  that  it  is  too  half-hearted  and  too 
indifferent  to  care  to  speak  at  the  proper  pitch.  Unfor- 
tunately the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  the  matter  of  Merv 
does  not  inspire  very  great  confidence  as  to  their  conduct 
in  this  very  much  more  important  matter.  Regrets,  ex- 
pressions of  concern,  hints  that  it  is  really  too  bad  of  Russia, 
hopes  that  there  is  more  than  one  Sarakhs  and  that  Russia 
may  have  taken  the  right  one,  and  the  like  will  do  no  good 
whatever.  A  distinct  thus  far  and  no  further,  with  a  clear 
intimation  of  the  alternative,  is  the  only  course  that  can 
possibly  be  satisfactory  in  the  end. 


POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A SHORT  time  ago  a  question  was  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  a  circular  sent  round  by  the 
Chelsea  Liberal  Association  to  many  voters  in  that  borough 
suggesting  that  the  expenses  of  the  next  election  should  not 
be  borne  by  the  candidates,  but  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  supporters.  This  circular  we  herewith  pub- 
lish. It  is  marked,  somewhat  absurdly,  "  Private  and  confi- 
dential." Communications  which  are  intended  to  be  private 
and  confidential  are  not  lithographed  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated, nor  are  they  sent  to  persons,  as  has  happened  in  this 
case,  whose  political  opinions,  if  known  at  all  to  the  Chelsea. 
Liberal  Association,  must  be  known  to  be  those  of  sturdy 
Conservatives.  The  matter,  too,  has  been  already  made 
public  in  Parliament.  The  proposal  itself  can  only  be  re- 
garded, as  said  in  the  circular,  to  be  equally  honourable  to . 
the  members  in  question  and  to  their  constituents.  It  is  a. 
good  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  even  Radical  brethren 
working  together  in  unity,  when  the  objects  of  their  united 
action  happen  not  to  be  mischievous  to  the  country.  The 
good  understanding  between  givers  and  receivers  in  this 
case,  and  others  like  it,  shown  to  exist  is  one  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  commoner  than  it  is.  It  is  a  plain 
proof  that  a  candidate  has  the  confidence  of  his  supporters 
when  they  spontaneously  offer  to  pay  his  expenses.  We 
here  publish  the  circular  : — 

Offices  of  the  Borough  of  Chelsea  Liberal  Association, 
Private  and  Confidential.  84  Gloucester  Road,  S.W.  : 

March  21st,  1884. 

Dear  Sir,— Immediately  after  the  re-election  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in 
January  1883,  a  proposal  was  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  great 
meeting  in  Kensington  Town  Hall,  that  at  the  next  General  Election  the 
Liberals  of  Chelsea  should  return  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Firth  free  of  expense. 

It  was  felt  that  such  a  recognition  of  their  services  would  be  as  much  an 
honour  to  the  borough  as  a  compliment  to  our  representatives.  Several 
gentlemen  have  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
tor  this  purpose. 

_  Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  the  election  expenses  for  the  two  can- 
didates would  amount  to  about  2,700/.,  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
General  Election  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  the  current  year,  pre- 
parations should  be  made  without  delay  to  establish  the  proposed  fund'. 

This  circular  is  therefore  sent  to  secure  your  active  support  for  the  success 
of  the  project,  and  we  trust  you  will  kindly  co-operate  by  allowing  us  to 
use  your  name  as  one  of  the  Committee  for  the  fund,  and  by  fillingBup  the 
enclosed  form,  and  returning  the  same  to  the  treasurers,  so  that  your  name 
may  appear  in  the  first  list  of  subscriptions. 

We  are,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 

This  communication  is  followed  by  the  signatures  of  some 
forty  persons  more  or  less  known  in  the  borough  of  Chelsea. 
Now  there  are  two  things  which  we  desire,  when  the  next 
General  Election  comes,  to  see  happen  in  that  borough. 
First,  that  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to  the 
circular  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  candidates;  because  it 
is  always  pleasant  to  see  such  kindly  things  done.  And 
next,  that  the  candidates  themselves  will  be  rejected.  Of 
the  two  members  for  Chelsea,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  made 
himself  a  name,  notwithstanding  youthful  political  indiscre- 
tions for  which  he  was  severely  punished  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  which  we  need  not 
further  refer,  as  an  able  and  careful  administrator ;  and  has 
also  won  favour  among  many  of  all  parties,  who  think 
the  British  Empire  a  matter  of  some  importance  (at  least 
to  Englishmen),  by  the  suspicion  which  is  held  in  some 
quarters  that  he  is  a  Jingo  in  disguise.    The  other  member 
Mr.  Firth,  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  colleague,  and  has  the  use  of  his  influence.  The 
Chelsea  election,  like  the  Birmingham  election,  is  for  these 
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reasons  so  important  that  even  an  honourable  defeat,  even  a 
considerably  increased  minority,  would  be  almost  equivalent 
in  public  opinion  to  a  victory.  Birmingham  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  Conservative  candidate  (also,  like  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  not  free  from  youthful  indiscretions)  who  has  gone 
a  good  way  in  winning  over  the  "  fierce  democracy  "  to  his 
side.  The  opponents  of  Radicalism  in  the  birthplace  of 
the  Caucus  are  now  alert  and  alive;  but  are  they  so,  or 
are  they  so  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country?  Are  they  sufficiently  appealing  to,  and 
using,  the  Conservative  feeling  which  is  rooted  among  the 
masses  of  the  English  people  % 

Let  us,  having  taken  Chelsea  as  our  text,  make  one  or 
two  remarks,  founded  on  inquiries  which  we  have  made  on 
this  subject.  The  Conservatives  in  that  borough,  the  im- 
portance of  which  just  now  in  electoral  strategy  is  great, 
constantly  receive  notices  to  join  Liberal  Associations,  to 
take  part  in  Liberal  gatherings,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
honoured  by  lithographed  invitations,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  leading  member  for  the  borough,  to  become  a  member  of 
his  Committee.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against 
these  measures,  which  in  fact  are  as  blameless  as  they  are 
politic.  No  doubt  some  foolish  Conservative  fish  have  been 
caught  in  this  net.  No  doubt  many  of  the  large  class  who 
are  nothing  in  particular,  as  far  as  politics  go,  till  they 
are  urged  and  solicited  and  flattered,  are  led  to  give  a  vote 
where,  if  they  thought  twice,  or  had  the  opposite  view  fairly 
laid  before  them,  they  would  have  voted  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  fault  in  such  cases  lies  with  those  who  do  not  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  more  than  one  side  to  the 
question.  Now  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  persons 
in  Chelsea  of  a  Conservative  frame  of  mind  who  suffer 
from  chronic  circularization  at  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
Committee,  but  who  never  find  out,  except  by  accident, 
that  there  exists  a  corresponding  organization  among  their 
own  party.  This  is  the  more  severely  to  be  blamed  be- 
cause the  Conservative  party  is  responsible  for  our  present 
enlarged '  constituencies.  It  is  worse  than  folly  first  to 
enfranchise  a  large  class  only  imperfectly  informed  on 
political  questions,  and  then  to  leave  the  training  and  guid- 
ance of  this  class  in  the  hands  of  opponents.  What  hap- 
pens in  the  borough  to  which  we  have  referred  happens  also 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A  Conservative  feeling 
exists ;  but  no  one  is  at  hand  to  organize  it,  lead  it,  and 
make  it  effective.  It  is  obvious,  then,  when  the  opposite 
party  is  organized  on  a  popular  basis,  the  Conservative 
party  must  put  before  itself  one  of  two  alternatives — either 
to  do  the  same,  or  to  fight  its  battle  on  an  anti-popular 
basis.  Now  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  gave  to  English  Conservatism  its  new  character,  nor 
the  present  leaders  of  the  party,  have  any  desire  to  choose 
the  latter  alternative.  We  are  equally  satisfied  that  no- 
body who  knows  anything  of  the  classes  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  enfranchised  can  doubt  that  there  exists 
among  them  plenty  of  Conservative  feeling.  Witness  the 
artisan  constituencies  which  persist  in  returning  Tory  mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  The  difference  between  what  is  called 
the  Caucus  and  those  Conservative  organizations  which 
ought  to  be  as  active  and  alert  in  every  constituency  in 
the  country  as  those  of  their  antagonists  lies  far  less  in  the 
form  than  in  the  spirit.  One  point  to  be  insisted  on  is 
that  the  member  of  Parliament  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
representative  and  not  as  a  delegate ;  that  he  shall  have 
reasonable  freedom  in  all  non-essential  matters,  and  in  these 
shall  be  entitled  and  expected  to  follow  his  own  judgment. 
The  evil  of  all  careful  organization  is  that  it  tends  to  cast 
opinion  into  one  uniform  mould,  and  often  tends  unduly  to 
throw  power  into  the  hands  of  a  single  man  or  a  single 
clique.  But  both  evils  can  be  avoided  if  they  are  kept 
clearly  in  sight  in  framing  the  organization,  and  if  the 
principle  of  "  give  and  take "  is  practically  recognized  in 
conducting  it.  The  Liberal  party  has  been  beforehand  in 
recognizing  the  force  that  lies  in  a  good  organization,  and 
in  one,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  that  can  be  promptly 
mobilized.  But  they  have  made  the  mistake  of  so  conduct- 
ing it  that  men  of  honour  and  spirit  more  and  more  shrink 
from  becoming  its  obedient  servants.  But  a  good  cause  ill 
organized  will  fail  when  a  bad  one  well  organized  will  win. 
It  was  once  truly  said  by  Mr.  Bright  that  a  general 
election  was  not  won  or  lost  at  the  last  minute ;  it  was  won 
or  lost  months  before.  This  is  precisely  the  fact  that  Con- 
servatives must  now  keep  steadily  before  their  minds,  if 
they  wish  to  regain  command  of  the  government  of  the 
<;  mtry,  or  even  to  exercise  any  usefully  restraining  in- 
fluence on  it.  ■  ° 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

TT^HE  Republican  Convention  will  meet  at  Chicago  in 
-L  J une  and  the  Democratic  Convention  in  July.  The 
preparations  for  a  Presidential  election  have  seldom  caused 
so  little  excitement.  The  only  political  issue  of  importance, 
relating  to  the  maintenance  or  modification  of  the  tariff,  is 
commonly  evaded  by  the  managers  on  both  sides.  A  can- 
didate who  was  supposed  to  favour  revision  would  lose  many 
votes  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  obtain  any  coun- 
tervailing advantage.  As  a  rule,  the  Democratic  party 
is  the  less  hostile  to  Free-trade ;  bat  it  has  for  some  years 
past  made  no  use  of  its  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  give  effect  to  its  convictions,  and  the  Morrison 
Bill  for  the  reduction  of  that  tariff  has  at  last  been 
rejected.  It  is  indeed  said  that  the  movement  will  be 
continued  in  another  form ;  but  a  majority  formed  from 
both  parties  is  practically  decisive.  Some  Democratic 
leaders  in  Massachusetts  have  lately  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  party  to  affirm  the  proposition  that  indirect  tax- 
ation ought  to  be  raised  with  exclusive  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  revenue  ;  but,  unless  public  opinion  in  the 
State  has  greatly  changed,  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
will  be  accused  of  dividing  the  party.  It  is  possible  that  a 
transverse  schism  may  be  caused  by  the  nomination  of 
General  Butler  as  the  Greenback  candidate.  If  he  had 
been  re-elected  as  Governor,  he  would  probably  have 
received  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  section  of  his  late  con- 
stituents. The  defeat  which  rendered  him  practically 
ineligible  for  the  Presidency  may  perhaps  not  have  alienated 
all  his  former  supporters.  The  little  party  which  has  now 
selected  him  as  leader  has  no  considerable  weight  either  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  the  Union.  It  would  be  the  absurdest 
of  all  dishonest  courses  to  repudiate  the  debt  by  discharging 
it  in  paper  money  created  for  the  purpose,  at  a  time  when 
the  greenback  notes  actually  in  circulation  are  at  par,  and 
when  the  chief  financial  difficulty  of  the  Federal  Treasure- 
is  to  dispose  of  an  enormous  surplus  revenue.  Sooner  or 
later  the  plethora  of  wealth  will  be  relieved  by  a  reduction 
of  Customs  duties  and  of  internal  taxes. 

On  the  eve  of  a  periodical  trial  of  strength  which  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  possess  vital  importance,  con- 
troversy between  the  two  great  parties  is  almost  wholly 
suspended.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  campaign,  as 
it  is  called,  will  be  conducted  by  itinerant  orators  who  will 
probably  find  some  material  for  their  speeches;  but  at 
present  the  interest  of  the  approaching  nominations  entirely 
predominates  over  solicitude  for  the  final  victory  in 
September.  The  moderate  excitement  of  the  party  contest 
survives  from  a  time  when  great  questions  of  policy  de- 
pended on  the  Presidential  election.  The  long  list  of  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  which  closed  with  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
for  four-and-twenty  years  been  followed  by  a  succession  of 
Republican  administrators,  with  a  social  and  political  revo- 
lution interposed  between  the  two  series.  The  only  Demo- 
cratic candidate  who  has  been  elected  since  the  Civil  War 
was  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  his  success;  but  even  in 
1876  the  wrongful  accession  of  the  Republican  President 
had  no  permanent  result.  The  distinction  of  parties  has 
now  become  almost  unmeaning,  and  when  the  Republicans 
are  hereafter  converted  to  sound  economical  doctrines,  either 
the  rival  organizations  will  be  dissolved,  or  some  new 
ground  of  contest  must  be  discovered.  In  the  meantime 
party  tactics  and  personal  preferences  tend  to  supersede 
differences  of  political  opinion.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted.  Party  government, 
though  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  inseparable  from  repre- 
sentative systems,  scarcely  attains  to  ideal  perfection.  In 
England  its  operation  has  of  late  years  been  almost  wholly 
mischievous ;  and  the  apparent  decay  of  party  conflict  in 
the  United  States  m  ay  not  prove  to  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  inability  of  universal  suffrage  to  dispense  with  pro- 
fessional managers  seems  to  serve  as  a  partial  correc- 
tive of  its  dangerous  tendencies.  It  is  true  that  the 
modern  English  Caucus  has  been  employed  almost  wholly 
for  factious  purposes,  with  the  result  of  irritating  and  ag- 
gravating political  animosities.  The  American  "machine," 
as  it  is  called,  is  worked  in  a  more  dispassionate  spirit 

It  is  possible  that,  when  the  election  approaches,  the 
party  leaders  and  orators  may  begin  to  extol  the  qualities  of 
the  nominees  who  will  have  been  chosen.  For  the  moment 
they  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  praise  their  friends,  or 
even  to  attack  their  opponents.  The  manipulation  of  enor- 
mous numbers  of  votes  is  a  complicated  operation,  to  be 
conducted  only  by  technical  and  almost  scientific  methods. 
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Republican  and  Democratic  journalists  recommend  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  State  and  National  Conventions,  and  of 
nominees  at  Chicago,  almost  solely  on  the  ground  that  their 
respective  favourites  will  unite  the  party  and  command 
support  more  effectually  than  their  competitors.  Few 
foreigners  succeed  in  comprehending  the  various  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  influence  a  choice.    They  only  see  that 
electors  are  urged  to  reject  Mr.  Arthur  or  Mr.  Blaine 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  he  will  not 
be  equally  likely  with  some  other  candidate  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Incidentally  Mr.  Arthur 
is  accused  of  using  the  Federal  patronage  to  promote  his 
own  candidature;  and  dark  hints  are  thrown  out  as  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  private  history ;  but  no  serious  stress  is  laid  on 
such  irrelevant  disqualifications.    It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Mr.  Arthur,  succeeding  by  accident  to  the  Presidency, 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  oflice  with  credit  and 
success ;  and  the  liberality  and  good  taste  with  which  he 
has  performed  his  hospitable  functions  is  not  forgotten. 
Before  the  last  election  he  was  principally  known  as  a 
skilful  party  manager  or  wire-puller.     In  concert  with 
Mr.  Conkling,  he  was  a  principal  supporter  of  General 
Grant  ;  and,  when  the  attempt  failed,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  election  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  in  the  present  contest  he  may 
have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  acquired  by  experience. 
While  he  has  judiciously  acquiesced  in  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  in  late  years  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service 
the  President  has  not  failed  to  use  for  political  purposes 
his  large  remaming  patronage.    He  probably  incurs  little 
risk  through  the  imputation  that  he  has  not  discontinued 
the  apportionment  of  the  spoils  to  the  victors.    The  impres- 
sion  that  a  candidate  will,  if  he  is  elected,  reward  his 
supporters  is  not  always  detrimental  to   his  prospects 
Purists  who  hesitate  to  approve  of  such  practices  cannot 
but  reflect  that  Mr.  Blaine,  if  he  had  been  President,  would 
have  followed  similar  courses. 

It  is  said  that  the  Republicans  in  the  Southern  States 
will  almost  unanimously  support  Mr.  Arthur  ;  but  at 
the  date  of  the  last  accounts  Mr.  Blaine  commanded  a 
majority  of  those  delegates  who  had  either  received  posi- 
tive instructions  or  had  publicly  announced  their  own 
intentions.    Mr.  Arthur  came  next  in  order;  and  Mr 
Edmunds  was  the   only  remaining  candidate  who  had 
obtained  any  considerable  support.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  preliminary  preferences  of  the  delegates  often 
fell  to  indicate  the  result  of  the   contest.     In  iSSo 
Genera   Grant  began  with  a  majority;  and  the  names  of 
General  Garfield  and  Mr.  Arthur,  who  were  both  active 
partisans  of  Grant,  had  not  been  mentioned  till  the  work  of 
the  Convention  was  far  advanced.    It  is  known  that  Mr 
Blaine  will  not  be  nominated  on  the  first  ballot ;  and  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  election  delegates  are  at  liberty  to 
transfer  their  votes  to  the  candidate  of  their  second  or  third 
choice     The  striking  resemblance  between  the  election  of  a 
Pope  by  the  Cardinals  in  Conclave  and  the  nomination  of 
a  party  candidate  for  the  American  Presidency  has  often 
attracted  notice.    The  vicissitudes,  the  surprises,  and  the 
prejudice  against  the  most  prominent  aspirants  are  similar 
because  they  proceed  in  some  degree  from  the  same  causes! 
Mr.  Blaine  s  turbulent  and  aggressive  policy  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  General  Garfield  may  probably 
have  rendered  him  popular  with  some  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  his  removal  by  Mr.  Arthur  seemed  to  produce 
little  feeling  of  regret.    It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Blaine's 
former  rival  Mr.  Conkling,  has  never  been  mentioned  as  a 
candidate     If  he  takes  any  part  in  the  present  contest,  he 
will  probably  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Arthur  • 
but  conjectures  made  without  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
characters  and  mutual  relations  of  American  politicians  can 
only  be  formed  with  hesitation.    Mr.  Edmunds,  who  seems 
to  be  a  highly  respectable  candidate,  may  perhaps  also  be 
supported  on  the  ground  of  his  negative  qualifications.  He 
is  not  known  as  an  active  party  leader,  and  he  may  there- 
fore be  less  exposed  to  jealousy  than  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr 
Blaine.    Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  has,  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  claims  on  the  good  will  of  the  Republican  party, 
held  for  two  or  three  years  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War 
Without  discredit.    Having  been  included  in  many  lists  as 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  he  may  possibly  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  higher  oflice. 

The  Democratic  managers  have  postponed  their  National 
Convention  to  July,  and  they  seem  disposed  to  defer  the 
btate  Conventions  as  long  as  possible.  Their  object  is  pro- 
bably to  take  advantage  of  any  unpopular  decision  as  to 


principles  or  persons  when  their  antagonists  have  shown 
their  hand  at  an  earlier  date.     If  Mr.  Arthur  should 
be  nominated    by  the   Republicans,   the  adverse  party 
will   take   advantage   of   the   prejudice   against  second 
terms  of  office  ;  and  Mr.  Blaine's  foreign  policy  would 
furnish  just  or  plausible  grounds  of  attack.     If  poli- 
tical  managers   in   America  were  inconveniently  sensi- 
tive, they  might   sometimes   find   themselves  hampered 
during  the  Presidential  contest  by  the  opinions  which  they 
have  expressed  in  a  previous  stage  on  the  merits  and  pro- 
spects of  candidates  for  nomination ;  but  the  ceremony  with 
which  a  Convention  usually  concludes  its  labours  accurately 
represents  the  policy  and  conduct  of  either  party.    As  soon 
as  a  candidate  has  obtained  the  necessary  majority,  the 
Convention,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  his  former  opponents, 
votes  that  the  choice  shall  be  unanimous.    From  that 
moment  every  member  of  the  party  is  bound  to  vote  for 
the  nominee,  and  to  repel  on  occasion  any  objection  which 
may  be  made  to  his  claims.    The  large  section  of  the  Re- 
publican party  which  now  denies  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Arthur  will,  if  he  succeeds  in  the 
Convention,  resent  any  future  imputation  on  his  merits. 
It  will  hardly  be  worth  the  while  of  Democratic  orators  to 
remind  the  opposite  party  of  inconsistencies  which  may 
probably  be  common  to  both  sides.    Their  own  choice  of  a 
candidate  will,  perhaps,  remain  obscure  till  the  eve  of  the 
Convention  in  July.    Up  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Tilden 
has  been  more  often  mentioned  than  any  competitor.  The 
pretensions  of  General  Hancock,  who  was  defeated  at  the 
last  election,  have  not  been  revived.    The  party  would, 
perhaps,  gratify  a  natural  feeling  if  it  could  elect  the  candi- 
date who  was  defrauded  of  his  rights  in  1876.    Mr.  Tilden 
himself,  though  he  is  advanced  in  life,  is  still  vigorous  and 
active,  and  his  political  opinions  are  believed  to  be  moderate. 
Foolish  and  insincere  charges  against  his  personal  character 
have  not  lately  been  repeated,  probably  because  they  pro- 
duced no  effect  in  the  former  contest.    It  may  nevertheless 
be  thought  prudent  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  the  party  to 
a  younger  candidate. 


DEBATES  ON  THE  ARMY. 


rjlHE  House  of  Commons  has  been  kindly  patted  on  the 
J-   back  by  superior  persons  for  its  good  behaviour  on 
Monday  night.     It  agreed  to  a  number  of  army  votes 
without  an  altogether  inordinate  amount  of  talk.    For  this 
feat  it  is  considered  as  entitled  to  much  thanks.  Whether  the 
work  was  properly  done,  and  the  many  difficulties  that  have 
still  to  be  overcome  before  our  armv  can  be  said  to  be  in  a 
decent  condition  were  honestly  faced,  is  apparently  thought 
a  matter  of  very  minor  importance.    In  view  of  the  general 
character  of  debates  on  the  army,  this  Christian  disposition 
to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies  is  at  least  pardonable. 
I  hey  all  proceed  on  well-known  lines.     Every  member 
who  has  a  fad  gives  it  an  airing,  and  purely  personal 
matters  are  discussed  at  length.    Loose  threads  and  slipped 
stitches  are  pointed  out  with  care  and  precision.  Some- 
thing  is  said  about  the  zeal  of  our  officers  and  the  native 
valour  of  Britons.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  shows  himself  open  to  per- 
suasion that  this  or  the  other  thing  needs  looking  into 
and  promises  to  give  it  his  best  attention.    The  votes  are 
agreed  to,  and  progress  is  reported.    Then  the  House  turns 
to  other  business,  after  having  talked  about  and  settled 
everything  except  the  essential.     This  was  the  result  of 
the  Committee's  labours  on  Monday.    It  was  employed 
for  a  good  part  of  its  time  on  a  class  of  questions  of 
which  Mr.  Biggar  gave  an  excellent  example.    He  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  War  Office  meant  to  do  anything 
about  the  case  of  a  major  in  the  Antrim  militia  who  planned 
a  practical  joke  on  somebody  eleven  years  ago.    This  was  a 
highly  absurd  example  of  the  activity  of  members;  but  it 
differed  mainly  by  being  smaller  and  more  Irish  from  Mr 
IUwnays  long  speech  on  the  working  of  the  Medical 
Department  with  the  field  force  in  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
it  is  of  course,  of  the  first  importance  that  field  hospitals 
should  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory  state;  and  Parliament 
would  be  well  employed  111  thoroughly  investigating  that 
part  of  what  is  called  our  army  organization.  But  that  was  not 
what  Mr.  Dawnay  did.    He  confined  himself  to  nquiring 
whether  the  doctors  actually  did  or  did  not  neglect  their 
duty.    W  that  question  has  been  adequately  sifted  by  a 
Committee  already.    We  know,  and  have  known  for  some 
time,  that  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
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nient  in  Egypt  rests  on  the  red-tape  and  stupidity  of  the 
War  Office.  The  names  of  the  officers  were  only  brought  in 
because  a  certain  reforming  General  thought  it  consistent 
with  sound  discipline  to  scold  his  subordinates  for  not  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  the  War  Office.  It  is  the  common 
fate  of  discussions  on  army  questions  to  be  frittered  away 
into  wrangles  as  to  the  good  or  bad  behaviour  of  A.,  B.,  or 
C.  in  this  fashion. 

This  way  of  doing  the  work  of  the  nation  is  so  con- 
venient when  difficulties  are  great  and  the  only  possible 
remedy  is  disagreeable,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the 
last  of  it  under  the  present  dispensation.  What  the  real 
condition  of  the  army  is  we  can  learn  from  the  complacent 
statements  of  apologists.  It  contrives  to  get  along  without 
absolutely  disappearing.  Since  Lord  Hartington  corrected 
the  mistake  of  Mr.  Ciiilders,  who  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart  tried  to  get  grown  men  for  the  ranks,  recruits  have 
begun  to  come  in  again.  Thirty-three  thousand  have  been 
enrolled  last  year,  and  their  sufficiency  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  minority  of  our  soldiers  are  less  than  five  feet  four 
inches  high  and  thirty-three  inches  round  the  chest.  Lord 
Hartington's  timely  measure  has  therefore  saved  the  army. 
Thanks  to  it,  we  have  to  submit  to  nothing  worse  than  "  the 
"  skeleton  battalions,  diminutive  youths,  and  the  other  in- 
"  cidental  blemishes,"  as  the  Times  calls  them,  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  According  to  our  modest  standard, 
that  is  enough ;  and  all  is  well  as  long  as  the  skeleton  bat- 
talions do  not  tumble  into  disjointed  fragments  of  bone. 
Mr.  O.  Morgan  is  prepared  to  show  that  fewer  crimes  are 
committed  by  soldiers — at  least,  there  have  been  fewer 
courts-martial  and  fewer  charges  of  drunkenness.  We  need 
not  inquire — indeed,  as  the  necessary  information  is  with- 
held, inquiry  would  be  useless — whether  this  apparent 
improvement  is  not  largely  due  to  the  discouragement  of 
courts-martial  by  the  Horse  Guards.  It  may,  however, 
well  be  the  case  that  an  army  largely  recruited  by  weakly 
boys  is  comparatively  free  from  violent  ollenccs.  Neither 
is  a  more  sparing  use  of  the  court-martial  necessarily  a 
sign  of  weaker  discipline.  If  the  colonel  of  a  battalion 
is  armed  with  power  to  inflict  summary  punishment  and 
uses  it,  a  trial  can  well  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case 
of  many  small  pieces  of  misconduct.  But  all  this  parade 
of  the  thirty-three  thousand  recruits — mostly  under  live 
feet  four — and  of  the  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of 
the  army  is  beside  the  question.  Even  if  men  enough  to 
fill  the  ranks  are  coming  forward,  and  they  do  desert  or 
get  drunk  less,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  army  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  It  is  tolerably  certain  for  one  thing 
that  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men  must  be  found 
if  the  force  is  to  be  kept  at  its  proper  strength  with- 
out sacrificing  the  first  reserve.  Fifty  thousand  would  be 
nearer  the  number  required.  Then  the  still  more  impor- 
tant question  of  quality  is  left  out  of  sight  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  jungle  of  statistics.  What  should  be  steadily  kept  in 
view  is  whether  this  country  is  adequately  defended  by  a 
home  army  of  "  skeleton  battalions  "  tilled  by  "  diminutive 
youths,"  and  covered  all  over  with  "  incidental  blemishes,"  as 
"they  are  impudently  called.  That,  however,  is  just  the 
one  consideration  which  is  habitually  burked  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Reserves  are  as  feebly  handled  as  the  standing  army. 
There  was  some  talk  last  Monday  of  a  general  discussion  to 
be  held  on  the  condition  of  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and 
Volunteers.    Matter  to  discuss  is  certainly  not  wanting ; 
but,  if  it  is  to  be  treated  after  the  example  set  at  the  end  of 
the  debate  on  Monday,  it  would  be  a  distinct  saving  of  time 
to  leave  the  whole  thing  alone.    A  number  of  questions 
were  asked  then,  and  answered  in  the  traditional  stylo  of 
the  War  Office.    Several  members  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  growing  difficulty  in  getting,  not  only  men,  but  even 
officers,  for  the  Militia.    The  usual  explanation  was  forth- 
coming.    In  a  fit  of  cheeseparing  economy  the  bounty 
formerly  given  has  been  first  reduced  and  then  cut  oft'. 
The  Government,  having  to  hire  its  men  in  the  market, 
i  bought  it  wise  and  businesslike  to  refuse  to  pay.  When  his 
attention  is  called  to  the  inevitable  result,  the  Secretary 
can  only  say  that  he  will  see,  he  will  look  into  it,  and  perhaps 
something  may  be  done,  but  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
propose  any  vote  at  present.    The  Volunteers  are  disposed 
of  iii  the  same  fashion.    After  years  of  steady  work,  under- 
taken from  pure  desire  to  do  something  useful,  the  force  has 
l>een  brought  by  its  own  exertions,  and  in  spite  of  the 
neglect  of  the  War  Office,  into  a  decent  state  of  efficiency. 
As  it  has  given  theso  guarantees  of  its  solidity  and  good 
will,  there  would  seem  to  be  plausible  reasons  for  treating 


it  as  if  it  formed  a  serious  part  of  the  defences  of  the  country. 
What  really  is  done  is  to  leave  it  without  a  single  field- 
piece,  with  no  organized  medical  service,  no  commissariat, 
and  no  transport.  It  is  armed  with  the  antiquated  weapon, 
commonly  known  as  the  gas-pipe,  a  good  enough  rifle  in 
its  day,  but  nearly  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  Brown  Bess. 
Most  of  the  men  have  no  great-coats,  the  regimental  depots, 
as  far  as  there  are  any,  are  commonly  out  of  the  regiment's 
district,  practical  musketry  drill  is  sacrificed  to  "  pot- 
"  hunting,"  and  when  the  men  get  any  camp  practice,  a 
large  part  of  the  necessary  expense  is  thrown  on  the  officers. 
Nobody,  not  even  Lord  Hartington,  denies  these  things, 
but  he,  in  common  with  his  predecessors,  does  not  think  it 
any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  responsible  Minister  to  try  and 
remedy  them.  He  falls  back  on  the  stock  formulas.  He 
will  look  into  it;  there  are  many  things  to  be  remedied, 
and  perhaps  something  may  be  done,  but  he  is  not  prepared 
to  propose  a  vote.  In  the  long  run  we  always  come  back  to 
the  difficulty  of  proposing  a  vote.  It  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  sensible  Minister,  incomparably  better  to  spend 
sixteen  millions  on  an  inefficient  force  than  seventeen  on  a 
good  one.  A  Secretary  of  State  for  War  may  have  recourse 
to  all  sorts  of  makeshifts ;  he  may  fill  the  ranks  with  boys 
to  feed  the  Reserve,  and  deplete  the  Reserve  to  keep  the 
army  from  vanishing ;  he  may  neglect  the  Militia,  and  leave 
the  Volunteers  a  mass  of  disorganized,  ill-armed  meD ;  but 
he  must  not  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  add 
to  the  Budget.  The  fault  does  not  rest  wholly,  or  even 
mainly,  with  the  Minister.  After  all,  he  must  please  the 
House  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  constituencies.  The 
House  shares  his  notions  of  army  management ;  and,  as  the 
constituencies  are  too  busy  about  their  affairs  to  get  into  a 
panic,  and  are  conscious,  moreover,  that  we  have  just  beaten 
Osman  Dicna,  the  army  can  be  left  to  rub  along.  When 
forty  battalions  or  so  of  the  home  army  have  not  a  man  to 
show  among  them  except  the  officers,  and  we  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  a  big  war,  then  perhaps  we  shall 
set  seriously  to  work.  The  awkward  thing  is  that  it  will 
be  a  little  late. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

WHATEVER  may  be  his  talents  in  other  respects, 
Lord  Randolhi  Ciiurchill  has  one  power  developed 
to  an  unusual  extent,  that  of  getting  himself  talked  about ; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  succeeds  in  getting  him- 
self talked  about  seriously.  Now  we  are  far  from  asserting 
that  he  is  not  an  able  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
he  is  possessed  of  abilities  of  a  high  order.  Why,  then, 
does  he  delight  in  stirring  up  strife?  Why  cannot  he 
wait  patiently  till  Ids  turn  comes  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  1  The  only 
unfriendly  answer  possible  to  these  questions  is  that  he 
must  distrust  his  own  cleverness,  and  that  he  fears  that, 
unless  he  blows  his  own  trumpet  both  often  and  loud,  he 
will  be  passed  over  and  forgotten.  It  may  be  that  he 
has  not  solidity  enough  to  stand  the  test  of  genuine  poli- 
tical work,  and  he  is  most  clearly  wanting  in  elementary 
tact.  But  still  it  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that,  in 
spile  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  exterior,  there  are  sufficient 
sound  mental  and  moral  qualities  to  make  him  of  use  to  his 
party  in  the  future;  and  it  may  possibly  be  found,  to  the 
annoyance  of  those  Radicals  who  have  exulted  in  his 
frowardness,  that  he  himself  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Disagreement  amongst  those  who  ought  to  work  together 
in  harmony  is  always  unpleasant,  and  it  becomes  particu- 
larly so  when  it  is  made  the  theme  of  public  discussion. 
The  present  incident  has  been  not  less  unpleasant  than  is 
usual  in  such  cases ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  it,  except  for  the  love  of 
scandal.  In  such  cases  as  this,  too,  exaggerated  implications, 
if  not  unfounded  assertions,  are  certain  to  find  their  place 
in  the  mass  of  correspondence  which  grows  up  around  the 
original  difficulty.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  seemed  clear 
amongst  the  tangle  of  insignificant  statements  and  counter- 
statements  which  have  formed  the  correspondence  of  the  last 

few  days  namely,  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  been 

fighting  a  battle  for  himself,  for  his  own  personal  aims,  and  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  individual  ambition.  This  need 
not  by  any  means  imply  that  he  has  not  in  a  general 
way,  and  perhaps  even  ardently,  desired  the  success  of  his 
party.  But  his  own  success  has  been  always  nearer  to 
his  heart.    It  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  man  with 
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any  true  conception  of  party  loyalty  could  have  published 
such  a  letter  as   appeared   on  Wednesday,  or  written 
such  a  letter  to  his  leader  as  was  indiscreetly  printed 
beneath  it     And,  although  it  would  be  unfair  to  accuse 
him  of  wilful  misstatement,  yet  to  the  ordinary  reader 
there  are  certainly  some  passages  in  the  first  letter  (which 
he  did  intend  for  the  public)  which  would  -ive  a  false 
impression  of  the  facts  without  the  second  letter  (which 
he  did  not  expect  the  public   to   see).     His  indigna- 
tion is  very  great,  for  instance,  when  he  is  accused  of 
having   called   the   National  Union  of  Conservatives  a 
caucus;  but  m  the  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  he  carefully 
describes  it  by  that  name.    Again,  he  states  that  the  letter 
to  Lord  Salisbury  (which  need  not  be  characterized)  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Council  -  whereas  it  now 
appears  that  the  letter  was  only  communicated  to  the 
Council  after  it  had  been  sent,  and  that  it  was  minuted  in  ' 
older  that  the  correspondence  might  be  preserved  for  future 

tZZT-  I/kh0Werr'  thei'e  C°uld  be  ™y  d0"bt  after  the 
publication  of  these  letters  that  the  smooth  working  of  the 
party  had  been  forgotten  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  it 

occa  L  nf  vm°nStrated  by  thG  faCt  that  tlie  ^mediate 
C  ritls  resignation  was  the  adoption  by  the  Council 
of  the  National  Union  of  Conservatives  of  a  resolution 
recommending  harmony  of  action  between  that  body  ana 
£*L7r  I1" alnC°mmittee-  ™s  ^rmony,  which  until  Lord 
Ea^olph  Churchill  took  his  unlucky  part  in  the  concerns 

5     '^T,  had   alwa?s   existed>  must   again  be  re- 
established  if  the  party  is  to  deserve  success.  & 

Ihe  simple  question  at  issue  is,  as  far  as  the  Conservative 

l^ZT'T^  '  dUal  COntTOl  t0  be  Permitted?  Lord 
Sal  sbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  is  well  known 
work  with  absolute  singleness  of  purpose  and  perfect  agreed 
ment,  but  is  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  agrees  with 
neither to  be  allowed  to  rule  also?    The  very  si  4s  ion 

that  such  a  method  of  carrying  on  any  organization  however 

3  a  z  rf  !e '  mvdi  less  s"cb  a  meth°d  °f  S££ 

such  a  complicated  machinery  as  that  of  a  party.  Lord 
Rudolph  Churchill  may  be  Prime  Minister  some  day- 

taLntsPein  tLnirate'  2*  ^  IlVe  ^  USe  his  ^oJted 
S  in  the  service  of  tis  country-but  this  will  not  be 
lone  by  such  ways  as  have  been  referred  to.    His  presence 

he  itw^  rty  meeting  may  be  co*st™cd  aS  a  £  ss 
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J"«  ft     •!  uW1?  th61r  m^0Ilty  of  Tuesday,  large  as  it 

ZXttThe T!  beefDY\Sre  SU^d  *«S  they 

ought  to  be.    They  faded  by  a  very  large  margin  to  muster 

the  1mPosing  array  of  supporters  on  which  they  had  an 

nounced  that  they  could  count;  and  the  narrow  Ws 

within  which  cross-voting  was  confined  made  the  ma  tv 

ttle  more  than  a  party  one.    It  may,  or  may  not  heZ'l 

SyaiVaf5tge0US  t0  th0Se  who  desire  an  alteratio^hi 
the  Law  that  their  pet  question  should  become  simply  a  -ia 
of  strength  between  the  two  political  parties:  but  in  such 
a  case  as  the  present,  it  is  certainly  not  favoukb  e  to  a  "u 
mentative  or  moral  victory.    In  fact,  the^umenrfor 
license  has  rarely  been  more  weakly  supported  than  i 
he  case  in  this  debate.  The  appeara/ce  ofMr  LroadhuIst 
in  the  character  of  champion  rather  emphasized  Snn  oh 
scuredwhat  all  students  of  the  question  SI  iC" 
real  history  of  the  matter,  that  fa^SSS 
nnsuccessfu  lygot  up  by  a  few  wealthy  lawSfi  W 

unexpected  appearance  in  the  SL^rf^ASSS 
defender  of  deceased  wives'  sisters  Mr  Hfnf*™'^ 
tion  on  the  importance  of  Ma^^STjTZ 
constitution  and  usages  of  the  family,  certainly had no  influ 
ence  on  many  votes  besides  those  of  the  ingenious  members" 

hnTS^f  pn^  F0^ER'S  ?atr6d  °f  ^e  Church  o  Eni- 
and  Mr.  Broadhurst's  no  doubt  genuine  belief  that  eveiw 
working-man  is  dying  to  marry  his  deceased  wife* sister 
and  is  prevented  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  b  bops  and 
dukes,  must  have  been  the  influencing  argumen 

SLtn.any  influenceat  *>  ^  *°  iSSS. 


with  tit  ^  t       d+'  ther?.0Cmrred  in>  or  in  connexion 
th iJt  nf ff    i       T  ^mgS  n0t  a  little  damaging  to 
the  case  of  the  deceased  wife's  sister's  friends.    The  loudly- 
expressed  desire  to  go  no  further  in  licensing  marriage  of 
III  I    Tn       dec?sedwife'S  sister  contrasted  awWdly 
with  Mr.  Thomasson's  intended,  though  not  actually  moved 
extension  to  deceased  husbands'  brothers,  an  extension  to 
which,  and  to  others,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown  the 
same  arguments  can  be  applied  as  to  the  actual  case!  It 
must,  moreover,  have  struck  more  than  one  reader  or  hearer 
ot  the  debate  as  somewhat  inconsistent  that,   while  the 
word  was  apparently  passed  to  throw  the  blame  of  the 
present  law  on  the  "sacerdotalism"  of  the  Church  of 
-England  the  dispensing  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(which  has  not  generally  been    considered  less  "sacer- 
dotal    than   her  Anglican   sister)   was  triumphantly 
pleaded  against  the.  law.     And,  lastly,   to   dismiss  an 
ncident  which  practically  has  no  direct  effect,  and  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  indirect  effect,  on  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion   the  whole  debate  showed  more  clearly  than  ever 
what  is  the  real  motive  of  the  innovators.  Leviticus, 
statistics,  the  house  accommodation  of  the  poor,  the  wrongs 
of  guiltless  infants,  and  the  charitable  tolerance  of  those 
societies  in  which,  Mr.  Clarke  tells  us,  deceased  wives' 
sisters  are  received  as  without  a  stain  upon  their  character- 
all  were  mere  covers  and  afterthoughts  to  the  main  plea  that 
certain  people,  more  or  fewer,  want  to  marry  their  wives' 
sisters,  and  that  it  is  a  great  shame  not  to  let  them  Mr 
LnoADiiunsTS  eighteen  thousand  aspirants  to  the  hands  of 
their  brothers-in-law,  Mr.  Heneage's  Mahomedan  standard 
of  family  hfe,  Mr.  Clarke's  sugared  quotations  from  Lord 
Tennyson  M,  Fowler's  admiration  of  the  princes  of  the 
SSSJS?    f  estatl01\0f  a  cl~l  caste,  and  Sir  Patrick 
th?   •      Pf  UreSq"°'  blit.  not  Precise]y  origin^,  account  of 

F\IZT  m  Whidl  th0  Churcbes  of  Rome  and 

England  parted  company,  all  come  to  this.    "Thou  shalt 

•md  th*  w  V6iy  dlSa=ieCabIe  f°rmula  t0  ^e  natural  man, 
and  the  natural  man  would  much  rather  get  rid  of  it  No 

doubt  he  would;  and  the  inclination  is  by  no  meat  con 

fined  to  the  case  of  deceased  wives'  sisters.    What  the 

Parliament  of  England  and  the  people  of  England  have  to 

consider  is  whether  it  is  either  right  or  wise  to  admit  as  a 

www tiic  ,aboiisbin»  °f  a  ia-  divL  <; 

human,  or  both,  the  facts  that  some  people  have  broken  it 

ottrT  1  t0  -b°  I611"'"1  °f  tbe  sequences  •  that 
other  people  are  quite  determined  to  break  it,  but  are  good 
enough  to  prefer  that  it  should  be  abolished;  that  others 
are  very  much  inclined  to  break  it,  and  will  be  uncomfort- 
able  if  they  are  not  allowed;  and  that  others,  again,  break 

whether  they  will  or  no.  This  is  the  real,  genuine  un- 
adulterated case  for  the  measure;  and,  if  it  s"a  pad  one 

o  LT  7  ^  rde^ttC1'  hy  Sec4lian  Enunciations 
of  sacerdotalism,  or  by  attempts  to  convince  the  poor  that 

suflmus  a  grievance  of  some  sort  afc  tbe 


THE  PARKS. 


A    RUNNING  fire  of  debate,  newspaper  controversy 

tfoVrks  "if  "eXaminati0n  hf  Sone  on  all  the  week  as  to 
the  larks.    It  goes  near  to  be  thought  that  Mr  Shaw 
Lepevbe  has  played  tricks  with  Hyde  Park  Corner     If  the 
Railway  Bill  passes,  the  other  corner  by  the  Marble  Arch 
will  have  far  worse  tricks  played  with  it.    The  exclusive 

Radical  reformer  who  does  not  see  that  to  make  the  Parks 

P  aCl  thaf  n!  1  PgC!  Amencan  is  ^  to  have  com- 
tl  e  reti  of  £  ^        t0°  WiId'  bot  that  was  before 

I  v r?%?  °£-%e  prfs,ent  ClIIEP  Commissioner.    There  is 

X  te  Jd  tut^ le  5  no;v>  and  the  eastern  and  «»SLS 

sues  aie  laid  out  in  the  trimmest  of  trim  wardens  with 
labels  attached  to  the  shrubs.    Sir  Frfdfrtpk  T^x' 
repudiates  Sir  Robert  Peel'   chLes  ^S  t  P™'! 

journey  to  Westminster  when  the  XouTtoZ  te 
him.    There  are  many  ways  by  which  the  TW;  l      1 , 

save  ten  mimteLt  i  iSt^tS 
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it  is  not  clearly  proved  that  in  this  case  there  are  any  work- 
men concerned.  Mr.  Lefevre  has  received  a  deputation  ot 
riders  on  tricycles  who  desire  admission  to  the  Parks.  It 
is  evident  Mr.  Lefevre  would  accede  to  this  modest  request 
if  he  could  do  so  without  admitting  bicycles  as  well.  The 
two  kinds  of  " cycles"  are,  it  seems,  on  a  totally  different 
footing,  but  make  the  same  claims  to  have  the  rights 
accorded  to  hackney  cabs.  Finally,  a  question  has  been 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  a  chimney-pot,  or 
«  cowled  monk,"  which  forms  at  present  the  crowning  and 
most  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  arch  on  Constitution 
Hill.    We  may  notice  this  matter  first.  , 

Mr.  Lowther,  in  bringing  forward  the  question,  added 
another  as  to  whether  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  had  received 
any  petition  from  the  Eoyal  Academy  protesting  against 
the  position  of  this  conspicuous  chimney-pot  as     a  vio- 
«  lation  of  every  principle  of  propriety  and  canon  of  good 
« taste "     Mr.  Lefevre,  in  reply,  asserted,  what  most 
people  knew  before,  that  the  chimney-pot  had  been  m  the 
same  place  for  forty  years  past ;  but  he  omitted  to  say 
that  it  is  owing  to  his  own  mistake  in  removing  an  arch  c  e 
sio-ned  for  one  situation  and  placing  it  in  another  that  the 
ornament  in  question  becomes  visible.     Mr.  Lowther  s 
mention  of  the  Academicians   Mr.  Lefevre  took  very 
seriously,  on  the  obvious  ground  that  Mr.  Lowther  did  not 
mean  it  seriously.    But,  though  the  incident  terminated 
here  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned,  the 
controversy  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  continued.    Sir  Frederick  denies  that  he  ever 
thought  a  bust  by  Mr.  Belt  worthy  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  Sir  Robert  rejoins  by  quoting  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Belt,  in  which  it  is  positively  stated.    Mr.  Belt  vaguely 
adds  "  others  "  to  the  President  as  describing  his  Pagliati 
bust,  before  they  knew  he  had  executed  it,  to  be  worthy 
of  Phidias.    It  is  to  be  hoped  in  the  interests  ot  the 
public  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  will  not  reply  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  again.    There  is  nothing  but  wrangling 
to  be  obtained  by  this  sort  of  controversy.    It  does  not 
affect  the  Parks  at  all.    Anv  one  who  understood  classical 
architecture,  or  knew  the  works  of  Decimus  Burton  or  the 
principles  by  which  he  was  guided,  could  have  told  Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre  that  to  remove  the  arch  down  the  hill  and 
to  turn  it  half  round  would  mar  its  effect.    Mr.  Lefevre 
would  probably  have  refused  such  counsel,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord  De  Ros  made  a  vain  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  reconsider  their  decision  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  statue  to  Aldershot,  and,  in  all  probability, 
it  will  go  there  before  long. 

Meanwhile,  neither  Sir  Robert  Peel  nor  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  seems  to  concern  himself  about  the 
Railway  Bill.    Here  the  moving  power  appears,  from  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on  Monday,  to  be  a 
permanent  official  of  the  Office  of  Works,  Mr.  Mitford 
How  far  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  muddle  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  it  is,  as  he  says  himself,  who 
siu^ested  the  route  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Albert  Gate. 
Theoriginal  proposal  was  to  make  a  railway  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The  reasons  against  this  course 
were  obvious,  even  to  Mr.  Mitford  ;  but,  instead  of  letting 
the  matter  drop,  he  must  needs  do  a  little  amateur  en- 
gineering on  his  own  account,  and  propose  the  Albert  Orate 
scheme,  of  which  he  is  evidently  very  proud.    The  local 
opposition  to  the  Bill  is  very  strong.    All  Edgware  Road 
seems  to  be  against  it.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
is  very  weak.    Of  course  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Fenton,  who  are  railway  managers,  warmly  approved  of  it. 
They  are  entirely  within  their  province,  but  Mr.  Mitford  s 
position  as  a  designer  and  promoter  of  railways  is  by  no 
means  so  clear.    This  is  just  where  the  chief  of  a  depart- 
ment should  and  can  best  interfere.    But  Mr.  Mitford  s 
chief  is  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre. 


SEA-FISI11XG. 


THE  catching  of  fish  is  a  pastime  so  attractive  to  the  people  of 
4.1.  „,-.A   +V.a   nnnni-tiinitioa   fnv  it*   exercise  ill  OUT 


*  these  islands,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  exercise  in  our 
inland  waters  so  limited,  that  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  the 
wide  and  inexhaustible  reaion  of  pleasure  which  the  sea  ailords 
should  have  been  hitherto' so  little  explored.  Year  by  year  the 
yursuit  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  finer  art  of  freshwater  fish- 
ing is  becoming  more  restricted,  and  subject  to  conditions  which 
place  it  bovoud'the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy.  The  Thames 
has  still  it*  votaries,  and  it  must  be  reckoned  as  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  resources  of  that  noble  stream  that  it  should  still  continue 


to  yield  something  Without  undervaluing  these  simpler  delights, 
for  to  the  true  angler  every  kind  of  fishing  is  good  when  better 
cannot  be  had,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  it  is  that  the  pursuit 
of  fish  at  sea  is  so  much  neglected,  and  even  judged  to  be  an 
inferior  art.    Here  is  an  open  water  which  it  is  impossible  to 
over-fish,  which  needs  no  preserving,  which  is  ever  well  stocked. 
In  all  the  elements  of  sport,  the  sea  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
loch  or  the  river.    The  incidental  delights  are  more  various 
the  excitement  certainly  not  less;  while  there  is  just  a  spice  ot 
clanger  to  give  zest  to  the  pursuit.    The  dancing  waves,  the  open 
sky,  the  wider  panorama  of  land  and  water,  are  no  bad  exchange 
for  the  purling  stream,  the  hanging  trees,  the  enamelled  meadow. 
It  is  supposed  to  he  only  a  base  mind  which  reckons  the  bag 
an  item  in  the  estimate  of  the  sport ;  yet  to  many  sea-fishing  will 
have  this  recommendation  over  river-fishing,  that  the  creatures 
taken  have  a  certain  edible  and  commercial  value,    the  true 
angler  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  this  feeling  ;  yet  we  may  fairly 
doubt  whether,  if  the  salmon  were  as  worthless  a  fish  lor  the 
table  as  the  barbel,  we  should  esteem  his  capture  so  highly 
Always  excepting  the  salmon,  which  is  really  a  sea-fash,  with 
whom  sweet  water  is  only  a  passing  domestic  necessity,  there 
are  but  few  fish  in  the  river  which  for  their  own  sake  are  worth 
catching    In  the  sea  the  worthless  ones  are  the  exception,  the 
abundance  of  species,  the  variety  of  forms,  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  you  may  bring  up  are  other  elements  peculiar  to  sea- 
fashincr  which  the  conventional  angler,  the  classic  Waltonian, 
missel.    When  you  go  trouting,  you  catch  trout  (sometimes)  ; 
and  when  you  go  gudgeoning,  you  catch  gudgeon,_  making  no 
account  of  a  chance  perchling  or  dace.    But  there  is  no  telling 
what  creature  may  take  your  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
your  fish  as  he  ascends  to  the  surface.    The  original  capture  may 
be  either  whiting  or  gurnard,  and  what  comes  up  may  sutler  a 
sea  change  on  the  journey,  and  win  blessing  or  curse  by  proving 
dory  or  dogfish.  Finally,  to  those  who  can  contain  their  stomachs 
in  a  "  lop,"  sea-fishing  includes,  in  addition  to  angling,  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  most  adventurous  in  yachting. 

As  for  art,  those  who  visi ted  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  last 
year  might  have  observed  the  great  variety  of  devices  for  the 
catching  of  sea-fish,  not  only  by  those  who  pursue  the  trade,  but 
those  for  whom  Mr.  Wilcocks  writes  The  Sea  Fisherman  that 
valuable  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  in  a  fourth  and  much 
improved  edition  (London:  Longmans  1884),  is  a  witness  at 
once  to  the  neglect  with  which  this  branch  of  angling  has 
been  treated,  and  the  great  advance  it  has  made  in  late  years. 
While  anting  proper  has  a  whole  literature  to  itself,  sea-fashing 
has  only  its  Wilcocks.  The  book  is  unique,  and  the  only  biblio- 
graphy it  admits  is  a  comparison  of  editions.  This  is  a  tact 
which,  though  highly  flattering  to  the  author,  is  scarcely  credit- 
able to  a  nation  which  possesses  in  its  circumjacent  seas  the 
most  magnificent  fishing-ground  in  the  world-a  field  ot  art  ot 
which  the  potentialities  are  only  bounded  by  the  enterprise  or  the 
insidious  shrimper  and  the  intrusive  trawler  This  fourth  edition 
of  Mr  Wilcocks's  book  has  been  enlarged  and  improved :  and  it  it 
is  scarcely  yet  equal  to  its  great  subject,  it  is  because  the  march 
of  art  in  sea-fishing  has  even  outstripped  the  teaching  of  its 
earliest  apostle  and  only  authority.  While  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  practical  information  as  to  tackle  and  boat  gear  and  all  the 
coaler  ways  of  taking  fish,  the  defects 

in  the  former  editions  are  still  to  be  noted  in  this.    The  first  and 
most  irritating  is  in  respect  to  the  clumsy  arrangement  by  whicn 
the  chapters  are  made  to  run  into  one  another  dissertations  on 
bait  being  mixed  up  with  fishing  adventures  and  the  kinds  And 
ways  of  fish  in  a  maimer  most  distracting  to  the  reader    it  is 
true  there  is  an  index;  but,  as  the  book  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
written, it  is  a  pity  the  matter  was  not  re-cast  into  some  kind  ot 
order     The  instructions  given  are  such  as  are  evidently  derived 
from  a  long  and  zealous  pursuit  of  sea-fishing  as  an  amusement 
and  all  that  relates  to  boatmanship,  the  choice  of  fishing-ground,, 
the  taking  of  marks,  and  the  making  of  the  various  kinds  of  sea- 
tackle  is  of  -reat  value,  and  conveyed  in  a  sin^  :  seamanlike 
fashion.    In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  instruction  our  only 
complaint  is  that  Mr.  Wilcocks  hardly  seems  to  attach  sufficient 
importance  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  recently  made 
in  the  art  of  which  he  was  the  first  teacher,  especially  m  the 
substitution  of  artificial  for  natural  lines,  and  in  the  various  re- 
finements, both  in  trolling  or  "  whipping  "  and  bottom-fishing r  lor 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  ^  est-country 
anglers,  in  this  branch  of  the  art  at  the  head  of  the  world.  Our 
author  is  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  slow  to  admit  the  value  ot 
the  modern  devices.    Yet  it  is  these  which  have _  given  quite  a 
new  character  to  the  art,  and  are  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  sea-fisherman.    Half  of  the  charm  of  angling  lies  in 
the  successful  deluding  of  the  fish  by  means  which  at  farst  sight 
appeal disproportionate  to  the  end  to  be  achieved,.  Anyone  can 
fiVin  the  sea-the  art  is  to  catch  fish,  in  the  greatest 
number,  under   unlikely  conditions,  and  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  power.    Sea-fish  being  more  numerous,  more  greedy, 
H  more  accessible  than  river-fash,  are  more  easily  taken  by  coa»e 
tackle;  but  more  will  be  taken,  and  the  pleasure  of  taking  them 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  lines,  the  hooks    and  the 
hi  es  are  finer.     No  one  would  catch  a  salmon  with  a  worm 
who  could catch  one  with  an  artificial  fly.    Why  Should  we 
not  therefore  pay  the  same  compliment  to  the  mackerel  and  the 
nolkck  as  we  do  to  their  kinsmen  in  iresh  water  ?    It  is  a  mis- 
fake  to  suppose  that  sea-tish  are  less  particular  or  more  stupid 
than  river-Lh.    Other  things  being  equal,  fine  tackle  will  kill 
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HX^linTw/fr"^  amat6Ur'  pi'°vided  with  bi* 

ardficia si  ™ DCvhef "  wooding,  his  gut  trace,  and  his 

han  aniKS^,7  Nof^  t0  ? 01'e.ma<*erel'in  a  day 

usethelnS  Zn^  f  cf°  deny  that  it  is  pleasanter  to 
th^ittf         .     ,,the  natural  baits  even  at  sea.    The  best  of 

whi/v,'  malod°r°us>  and  lave  a  gruesome  hairiness  of  le<v  Sand-eels 

?KlSLS  tte  tfi'F  ?^0f  Partkl  distribution^ 

,„Z?r  JZ-      '  j  best  of  a11  fish-bait  for  bottom-fishino-.    So uid  is 

S  7hf Sft6,  b°atmaD'  al7ayS  the  most  ignorant  of  fish  m  n 

for  thl  J£ ScSi f'Kf--  As  t0  fe.eliDg  in  the  crevices  of  roc"* 

sea  w  »    '      ?urmD§:  over  flat  stones  for  the  "  varm  or 

the  snort  foSvdwpVmay°bileCt-   ^  are  tne  concomitants  of 
brLmP  of  'stlS    rlZ  7  pr°ff  sioDals>  wbicb  ™  the  oppro- 
tbe  province  of  thegartJtt  J  i  '  T  nfessar^  and  *  should  be 
T«  ,    tlst  t0  sbow  how  thev  may  be  avoided 

much  in  the  S  WllC0Cks  ^  a  fault  il  is  that  ^  stands  too 

SnTan b  u  edTXcS  fi?erli«  -chew  hemp°wh2e 
the  weight  of  2J  H ?.8!m&a?d  thread  f°r  gUt' t0  reduce 
"babies"  for  squy  £^15  w  1  TumetaI  Spinner!'  flies>  and 
inform  those  1^  "V"  W?  ^  not 

ways  of  catching  sea-fish  The  fi  -^'^  /  °r  ™the\tb™,  chief 
bream,  haddock  and  in V  ut  &^hoT'  wben  Siting, 

sought,  at  Aft!  o  1^%^'  T.  W 
as  fine  as  is  consistent  with  The  Itunf6  tackle  should  be 

best Lnd  rf»  ri. "tr  allT 7^?  the  rigbt  °f  the  line-  The 
describes  as  the  Ken?  sh  whlht :  1S  Which  Mr'  WiIcoeba 
•  chop-sticks/AS ^  Si  t   er%rintt1urre^t  Vth^ 

tw?^t^dJ!sri;p?1  s;  ^™  t  t^h  with3 

method  of  fishin  °  is  Z ft  f  V?  ^J?nwi  Tfae  second 
out  sinkers  fo   ba  s  o,  J  ^  Wlth  a  drift-Hne  with- 

adopted,  of  cours ZlTt  \  ^  either  of  these  two  ways  are 
stationa  y°and  th UshloL m£  ^  US6d'  aS  the  lure  is 

The  third  and  by  fafL  it  ^  t0  de|eCt  an  artificial  °ne. 
sea  is  from  a  boat  in  -n?°St  Sp°,!'tm°  method  of  taking  fish  at 
admits  o?  artificial  baST"'  ^  ^  Sail  °r  oars-  This 
"whiffing"  when is  called 
trailing  or  trdlitwhen ihl\  f^hoat  for  mackerel,  and 
process  adopted  for  the  ™t  1^r°Wed-  The  Iatter  is  the 
perhaps  that PbSnch  of "snort  2^1  ^baSS  °/  P°llack'  and  [t  ™ 
and  interest  S&  t^  n''Ut'/  the  ?reatest  variety 
almost  in  any  weather  VroSd  tl,  ^r.1?  Sm°°th  water  and 
is  fit.    The  tackle  tor  thL  i-  }  19  shelter  and  the  ground 

co^t^^^A0^  1*  of  theC  finest 

for,  which  are  strong/  ,  !„  ,  f  V6ry  Iar°e  Slze  maJ  be  looked 
WUcock-s^instrucS  fo^ ^afLSalm?  ot  th,e  same  weight.  Mr. 
seem  up  to  the  latest  sdence  m,am  ,  under_  this  head  scarcely 
more  fish  Wm  be  canSS,  J  fi  •  b'  D°.  d°Ubt  whatever  tha* 
with  the  grey  S^LT'\"SritUt-When  I60*1**' 
with  the  living  sand  ppi     „        d  baby'   or  sole-skin  flies,  than 

and  triumpHfTefird t  ffMJ^f8  pleaSUre 
they  are  out  of  place  in  a  W  .  a  7  ^e  ^ner  art  As  for  rods, 
fishing  would  beP  on  a  river  'tHp  llle"lt'm1ate  at  sea  as  hand-' 
occasfonswhen  ashoa"  of  bass  ar/^ °D  the  ra™ 
casting  from  a  rock  £Li  bSe/s  inP  d  Jeng  °  t  ^faCe'  °r  for 
sea  is,  however,  an  epicene  kind  nf  !P  ^  F1y-fishing  at 
which  no  especial"  Kti^L  t0,be  ^ 

sea-fisherman  consists  evenC!  fi  4,  '  /he  real  art  of  the 
first,  in  knowing  htVa^orfi^h  and  T  f  ■  ^  °n  shore- 

the  finest  tackle?  The  rest  is  mil  V  ^  ;  next-  in  usi^ 
be  taught  by  book.  y  ooatmanship,  which  cannot 
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THE  CONSOLATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 
"DOETHIUS  Be  Consolat.ione  is  a  work-  «f  „i'  i 
J->  heard,  and  (of  course)  whi  h  most  Z  J  I  ^  °™  ™a 
people  have  read  evervthin-  of  nLh  ™  P  °pIe  ,have  read-  M°st 
the  rumours  which  have  been  Z.r^A  ^  0ne^as  hearcl>  despite 
by  the  public  at  the  private  view1  of1heV°  W  dlffic«ity  felt 
subject  of  the  Plesidentl  £7  picture  Sis  ACadeTmy  t0  the 
(as  every  one  will  remember?  nL^  t  *  year'  But  B°ethius 
fertile  source  and  fornr  o f  ^ofaSn" TtT  ^T^16  and 
newspapers.    There  are  people  who  ^  fr0m  the 

the  root  of  all  evil,  which      it  be  , J  t  newspapers  are 

truth  in  homoeopath;.    For  instance  it'J^u  Ceitaiu]y  be 

thing  for  gens  ihil  to  go  to  a  mS,,o  07?h   T  t  J>*M 

how  Mr.  Stansfeld  ^^Kffi  t 


tra^lein  the  sSs   s  perfect  ?  ^ LhT0^  of  free" 

has  abolished  the  word  toEtLn  SS S  .  LJ.beratl0n  Society 
concerned,  and  a  very  pretty ^  S  WmenT'f  aS  ^  5?  ^  k  itself 
of  Christian  men  thai  is    The  S  t  a  so?-^w*  Society 

and  it  announces  tLl  !?won'  ^ZSt^ 
is  the  charity,  such  the  meek™**  v  ?  the  Church.  Such 

we  could  no't  have  faowTtt^ert  iSWf  ^  And 
far  too  great  to  pay,  yn^nt&^^"h^^  at  a  ^ 
us  sneer  at  that  newspaper.    This  is  n0Pt  fust'        *     °°  maDJ  °f 

Jiut  the  pleasure  derivable  from  those  documents  nf  , 
modern  writer  has  said  in  his  haste  that  « thJ  T  hl°h  a 

does  more  harm  than  the  invention  if  •  \-  newspaper  press 
good  "is  by  nomeaTlim?tedlS?f-    tPmtl*g  haS  ever  drae 

or  evening  on  Wednesday  with  the ^  LiberatTonists  tf  ^^el'n°°n 
society  would  have  been  ™  «o«T  -L'loeiationists  ;  the  same 
tempered  andalllved  RntS  Plesent>  but  it  would  have  been 
Franchise ^So£^:^f°mt  °f  dis,cussion  over  a 
it  cares  nothing  about  and  the  otlt  ZT*  T*^  t0  aVOW  that 

f  the  pleasant  jet,  whifh'h Z  e^^aX^Tr^ 
humanity  is  never  more  human  JLS  ?n  th  Iou^  6  of  05™!*^' 
I  he  said  eve  runs  Ho-htlTr  fift  ■  ""use  ot  Oommons. 
print  ^hBlSlXlISm^Z  °f  iDsignificant 

redistribute  without  loss  of  ti  ne     Y  t        ^  ful1,  lutention  "  to 

somehow  they  think  it  woS  L  i?yiD<?  f0r  redist"bution,  bat 
redistributing7  How  d7eadl\d  fo?  nJf C  a  Httle 

who  speaks  aW^w^ 

the  Franchise  Bill  should  be  lost  until  tlT   ot  the  House  upon 
distribution  Bill!"     ™g12^    ^     enactment  of  a  Ee- 
yet  the  same  thouph?^™^^  6  £^ 
way  of  preventing  such  a  te.riblp  tiiat  the  best  possible 

Franchise  Bill  and  the TlLlt,S  f: thlu?riTould  be  to  make  the 
doesn't  see  that  at  M  £>  t  t  T  ^K0™  Mr"  Gladstone 
forgotten,  it  miofit \eern  ?hs    tl'  1  paSSaS'es  were 

in  the  paper  we  jump  over  V, r         f     /°  ?-°P°Sed  **'  Tben 

havedoLPwithoutJreaPch  of  privifelI  irtL(HoCh^  C,°Uld  DOt 
consolation  turns  up  in  Mr  t  7h„  g1     the  House),  and  another 

amendments,  Liberal  0  S  friprS       ,Lab°uchere  wishes  all 

meant  by  a  distinction  >iot™L  ,  bluie»  explanation  of  what  is 
"That  dltinSon"'SbL^  T^7  fraDChise- 

what  the  franchise  is  whir*  t%  3  not  re9t  so  much  on 
himself  is."    ffidjS ^HearS.  ta"-  £  the  man 

it  is  not  obvious  what  else  conlH \Z, =  vi  -V      ^  -thls'  aud  mdeed 
at  all.    Any  other w^U  S^'g  °f d  5? 
honums.    We  are  not  q„™  leq_une  a  short  treatise  rie  ra^e 

have  got  up  anTmovedfo;  2  o  °t?gilt  ^  t0 

entitled  «  What  am  T  5" '  „^  mf ake.  Dot.  a  tract  in  existence 
new  voters™^  to  ^  f  ^ 

a  column  or  two  of  the  Times  U^^^^^Sf^ 
passed  to  pleasantry,  and  «  honed  Mr  T  nLti    P  '    ,  '  Gladstone 
entertain  the  House  with  ),?,  „        L°wther  would  not  again 
references  to  the  gallant  manner^  VwT^  h£t0*7>  31ld  ^ilh 
maintained  his  principles  ™  Zl  l  ^     ^  had  at  a11  ti^es 
joke  from  Mr.  Gladstone;  wh^  entertains  t^H  *  ^  ^°°d 
its  rapt  attention"  fa  the'  usual  phrase  of  ?L  ™T  ( 
writers  next  day)  about  nt,™  .  ^ulase  ot  the  party  summary- 
personal  history,  demonstmions  of  S  Wlth  SdeCti°ns  from  his 
all  parties  to  w^hich  he  ha5  I Z led  and  lot  ^.^rth  of 
to  say  what  a  pretty  good  joke  fa     And      t  ^  ?  19  difficuJt 
dearly  bought  by  pLonal  attend^n^      ^t  it  might  have  been 

on  the  woi«  unifPrm7whi  ,  ite  '  ete^vT  ^  °,f  a  debate 
sense,  can  refer  only  to  the  ^eted  %tbe  laws  of  common 

remain  in  office.      J  f°rm  desu'e  of  the  Government  to 

So  much  for  Franchise  Bills— a  sublet  nr 

a  subject  of  unquestioned  dryness, 
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in  reference  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  these  hours  of  dull 
debate  can  he  condensed  into  minutes  of  excellent  political 
comedy.  But  there  is  no  need  to  stop  here.  Who,  save  a  few 
persons  who  have  access  to  political  news  and  the  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Macliver,  would  have  known,  but  for 
the  newspapers,  the  delightful  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  about 
"  free  comment  "  ?  The  Plymouth  Liberal  Association  wrote  to 
communicate  the  usual  resolution  which,  though  we  have  not 
seen  it,  no  doubt  said  the  usual  things,  in  the  usual  way  (as 
per  hektograph),  and  Mr.  Gladstone  acknowledged  it  per  private 
secretary.  "  These  proceedings  of  the  Opposition  respecting  Votes 
of  Censure  may,"  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks,  "  become  the  subject  of 
free  comment  during  the  debate  next  week."  Now  the  phrase 
"  free  comment "  is  of  itself,  as  has  been  said,  delightful,  it  sug- 
gests that  other  charming  form  of  speech  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  feminine  members  of  the  lower  classes— "  a  few  words  — 
it  being  in  both  cases  perfectly  well  known  what  sort  of  comment 
and  what  sort  of  words  are  referred  to.  And  observe,  too,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  apparently  objects  to  Votes  of  Censure  as  Votes  of 
Censure.  According  to  this  pleasing  doctrine,  an  Opposition 
would  seem  to  have  the  right  to  bring  in  one  Vote  of  Censure 
per  Session  (or  is  it  per  Parliament  ?),  and  when  that  is  defeated  the 
Government  ought  to  be  bothered  no  more.  The  defeat  of  a  Vote 
of  Censure  on  the  past  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  indemnity  for 
the  future ;  and,  if  a  fresh  blunder  or  crime  causes  fresh  protest, 
the  protest,  and  not  the  question  whether  there  is  reason  for  it,  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  free  comment.  So  does  an  old  offender  in 
court  occasionallv  consider  it  a  subject  for  free  comment  (or  even 
for  boots)  that  he  should  be  troubled  with  fresh  inquiries  into  his 
misdeeds. 

One  more  instance  of  the  recreation  and  consolation  to  be  iound 
in  that  much-reviled  product  of  this  so-called  nineteenth  century, 
the  newspaper,  and  we  have  done.  "  M.  Ferry,"  says  a  paper  before 
us,  "  may  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  but  he  is  not  quite  so  stupid 
as  to  imagine  that  the  majority  in  the  House  [of  Commons]  is  uot 
proof  against  any  number  of  "telegrams  from  Khartoum.  There 
may  be  some  score  who  will  refuse  to  vote  that  black  is  white ; 
but,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  them  fair,  they  will  not  carry  their 
opposition  beyond  abstention."  Now  this  citation  does  not  coine 
from  our  own  irreverent  columns,  or  from  those  of  the  St.  James  s 
Gazette,  or  from  those  of  the  Times,  still  less  from  those  of  any 
party  organ  of  the  Opposition;  it  comes  from  the  Pall  Mall.  And 
let  nobody  say  that  the  Pall  Mall,  having  taken  a  leading  part  in 
supporting  General  Gordon's  mission,  is  bound  to  be  angry  at  his 
abandonment.  That  is  so ;  but  it  is  not  all  the  fact  or  half  the 
fun.  Here  is  a  Liberal,  notto  say  a  Radical,  newspaper,  theRadical- 
Liberalism  of  which  has  never  recently  been  impeached,  roundly 
charging  the  Radical- Liberal  majority  of  a  Radical-Liberal 
Parlfament  with  being  proof  against  any  number  of  facts  and  per- 
fectly ready  to  vote  black  white  at  a  Radical-Liberal  Minister  s 
bidding.  If  this  is  not,  to  adopt  a  highly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive comparison,  "  more  fun  than  a  barrel  of  monkeys,"  we  do 
not  know  what  is.  Somebody  said  that  a  true  joke  was  no  joke, 
but  he  was  wrong.  What  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  is  perfectly 
true,  and  it  is  an  admirable  joke— that  is,  if  attention,  as  was 
explained  on  a  former  occasion,  be  kept  strictly  to  the  jocular  side 
of  the  question.  And  perhaps  that  was  what  the  aucient  who 
made  the  remark  about  the  "  sooth  bourd,"  after  all,  meant. 

Such  are  a  very  few  consolations  of  newspaper  reading  derived 
from  the  newspapers  of  a  few  hours,  and  applied  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  bad  news  from  abroad  and  a  Gladstoman  Adminis- 
tration at  home  (which  two  things  are  iudeed  one),  and  a  Franchise 
Rill,  and  stormy  weather,  and  a  multitude  of  Exhibitions,  and  the 
Liberation  Society,  aud  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  and  the  news 
that  the  vintage  has  been  knocked  about  yet  another  year  in  France 
by  those  abominable  ill-tempered  saints  whom  Master  Francis  men- 
tions, the  saints  who  preside  over  hail,  frost,  rain,  and  other 
unpleasant  atmospheric  phenomena.  They  might  have  been  multi- 
plied many  times,  and  they  are  accessible  to  anybody.  Therefore 
let  no  one  speak  evil  of  newspapers  unless  he  is  not  a  laughing 
animal,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  unless  he  is  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  this  last  luckless  class  there  is,  indeed,  but 
little  consolation,  except  in  very  carefully  chosen  periodicals,  and 
iu  them  only  by  sticking  closely  to  the  division  lists  and  the  lead- 
ing articles.  A  moment's  rashness  of  "  cross-reading,"  of  straying 
into  speeches  or  paragraphs,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  the 
fervent  Gladstonian  may  ccme  upon.  The  only  consolation  for 
him  is,  that  he  is  probably  too  much  of  a  Gladstonian  to  have  any 
■?yes  to  see  what  he  does  come  upon. 


BOSSUET. 


BOSSUET— "the  last  of  the  Fathers,''  as  he  has  been  styled 
by  a  pardonable  anachronism,  which,  however,  forgets 
Butler,  not  to  mention  others— is  so  conspicuous  a  figure  both 
in  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  is  so  confessedly  the 
typical  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  grandest  epoch  of  the 
old  Gallican  Church,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  an  elaborate 
paper  devoted  to  him  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  How  far  the 
writers  treatment  of  his  theme  can  be  considered  felicitious  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  and  meanwhile  it  is  rather  strange  to  hud  iu 
the  long  list  of  works  enumerated  in  the  heading  no  mention 
nmdo  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear's  Bossuet  and  his  ContemporarieStt&vi&VKa 
sjnie  years  ago  in  our  columns.    That  he  won  his  chief  reputation 


as  an  orator,  a  controversialist,  and  a  churchman  may  be  allowed, 
but  it  is  a  little  odd  to  be  informed  in  limine  that  "  the  least 
appropriate  aspect  in  which  he  can  be  viewed  is  that  of  a  man  of 
letters,"  especially  when  we  had  been  told  only  on  the  previous 
page  that  any  impeachment  on  the  greatness  of  Bossuet  would 
naturally  appear  to  a  Frenchman  as  sacrilegious  as  it  would  to  an 
Englishman  to  impugn  the  fame  "  of  our  nearly  contemporary 
Milton."  For  it  is  obviously  only  as  being  both  literary  men  that 
any  analogy  can  be  traced  between  the  two.  Nor  does  the  reason 
given  for"this  strange  verdict  add  much  to  its  plausibility.  _  If 
Bossuet  always  or  generally  wrote  "  for  an  immediate  practical 
purpose,"  Cardinal  Newman— if  our  memory  serves  us— has  some- 
where made  a  very  similar  statement  about  his  own  writings ; 
yet  the  reviewer,  we  presume,  would  hardly  venture  to  dispute 
his  Eminence's  claim  to  a  high  place  among  "  men  of  letters, 
though  he,  like  Bossuet,  has  written  "  as  a  doctor  of  the 
Church."  In  truth  such  an  arbitrary  canon  as  this  judg- 
ment implies  would  make  sad  havoc  of  many  illustrious  literary 
reputations.  Of  Bossuet's  encyclopaedic,  if  somewhat  undi- 
gested, learning,  which  seems  to  have  embraced  almost  the 
entire  circle  of  knowledge  attainable  in  his  day,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  distaste, 
the  reviewer  says  next  to  nothing.  He  is  right  however  in  pre- 
mising that  Bossuet  was  eminently  the  child  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  that  accordingly  some  acquaintance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
his  political  and  religious  principles.  And  the  following  passage 
supplies  on  the  whole  a  fair  summary  of  the  salient  points  to  be 
kept  in  mind : — 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  France  was  then  but  slowly  recovering 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  civil  war  of  the  League,  the  object  ot 
which  had  been  to  extirpate  the  Huguenot  party,  and  force  both  the  Crown 
and  the  Church  into  unqualified  submission  to  the  Papal  See.  .Nor  must 
we  overlook  that  in  his  own  youth,  through  the  senseless  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  Bossuet  himself  saw  his  country  once  more  convulsed  and  the 
Crown  humiliated  ;  while  across  the  water  he  watched  the  English  rebellion 
running  its  turbulent  and  fatal  course,  and  shaking  the  thrones  of  Europe 
with  amazement  and  tenor.  Both  his  hereditary  prepossessions,  then,  and 
the  experiences  of  his  vouth,  combined  to  foster  in  his  mind  the  sentiment 
of  absolute  submission^  the  Crown  as  the  only  secure  centre  of  national 
unity  and  to  root  in  him  two  invincible  and  life- long  aversions  ;  on  one 
side  "to  the  reformed  doctrines,  which  seemed  in  every  nation  where  they 
found  a  footing  to  be  a  standing  source  of  discord  and  weakness  ;  on  the 
other,  to  the  encroaching  policv  of  the  Popes,  which  menaced  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  thrust  upon  the  Gallican  Church  a  foreign  and  uncon- 
stitutional jurisdiction. 

It  should  be  recorded  to  his  honour  that  from  earliest  youth 
Bossuet  was  irreproachable  in  morals,  at  a  period  when  unfor- 
tunately an  ecclesiastical  status,  and  even  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church,  afforded  no  sure  guarantee  for  correctness  of  conduct. 
He  had  already  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  given  promise  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  when  called  upon  at  a  few  minutes'  notice— a  wager  being 
laid  on  his  success-to  preach  before  a  gay  party  assembled  at 
midnh-ht  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  not  long  afterwards 
the  Bfshop  of  Lisieux  made  him  preach  before  a  graver  assem- 
blage, of  bishops  and  learned  men,  among  whom  was  the  famous 
De°Rance,  who  has  left  on  record  the  impression  produced  by  his 
discourse.  He  was  forty-two  when  he  delivered  his  great  funeral 
oration  on  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  an  office  he 
discharged  for  ten  )  ears  with  unwearied  and  conscientious  dili- 
gence, but  without  gaining  the  affections  or  exercising  much 
influence  over  the  mind  of  a  not  very  responsive  pupil.  It  led 
however  to  his  composing  his  Politics  and  Discourse  on  Lnmersal 
History,  on  which  Mr.  Liuckle  has  pronounced  a  verdict  at  least  as 
narrow  and  one-sided  as  the  work  he  so  angrily  condemns. 

In  1680,  at  the  age  of  53,  Bossuet  became  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
havin«-  previously  held  aud  resigned  the  less  important  see  ot 
Condom;  He  retained  Meaux  to  his  death  in  1704,  but  throughout 
that  quarter  of  a  ceuturv— as  was  said  of  a  late  English  bishop  of  a 
suffrao-an  See— he  was  really  the  virtual  primate  of  the  national 
Church.  The  reviewer  discusses  his  policy  with  special  relerence 
to  three  burning  questions  of  the  day  iu  France,  the  Gallican 
Liberties,  the  treatment  of  the  Huguenots,  and  Quietism.  There 
is  too  much  unfortunatelv  in  his  conduct  of  the  two  last  aliairs 
over  which  his  warmest"  admirers  must  desire  to  cast  a  veil. 
On  his  handling  of  the  quarrel  with  Rome  opinions  are  apt  to 
dili'er  a  good  deal  according  to  the  theological  standpoint  ot  his 
critic  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer  betrays  throughout  too  marked  an 
animus  to  be  an  impartial  or  discriminating  guide  on  such  matters. 
Wemayhaveawordtosayouthesuhjectfurtheron.  Letitsufhcehere 
to  note'that  the  first  of  the  famous  four  Gallican  articles,  trained 
bv  Bossuet; solemnly  repudiates  all  civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope,  and  therefore  condemns  the  deposing  power ;  the 
second  reaffirms  the  decrees  of  "  the  holy  (Ecumenical  Council  ot 
Constance,"  subjecting  the  Pope  in  spiritual  causes  to  a  General 
Council;  the  third  limits  his  jurisdiction  by  the  ancient  canons 
of  the  Church  aud  recognized  national  usages ;  the  fourth  declares 
his  judgment  "in  matters  of  faith  "  to  be  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  "Church.  In  the  Protestant  controversy  Bossuet  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  both  his  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  his 
well-known  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches  not  only  achieved 
a  splendid  literary  success,  but  produced  immediate  results  ot 
a  directly  religious  kind.  It  must  be  regretted,  though  in  view 
Of  the  conditions  of  his  age  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  not  content  to  confine  himself  to  such  legitimate  methods  or 
theological  warfare  ;  but  whether  or  not  he  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  his  own  language 
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forbids  us  to  doubt  that  the  measure  had  his  hearty  approval 
2t°  ' ke  "olence  which  followed  on  it.    No  SffiSuTd 
plead  the  excuse  of  his  biographer  that  his  error  was  shared  bv  all 
the  great mer .and  public  bodies  of  the  kingdomTand  indeed  by 

self  indeed  uJ™™'  T  to,  3%°f  EuTO^  ke  insist  1iS 
se  t  indeed  justly  enough  m  the  Variations  that  the  repression  of 
religious  error  by  the  secular  arm  was  a  princ  p lePon  w  icTh 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  agreed,  and  that  he  knew  of  wo 
Christum  sects  only  that  denied  it,  the  Socinians  and  A^baptS 
he  might  have  added  that  their  doctrine  of  toleration  was 
probably  prompted  rather  by  weakness  than  by  eonyiction 
and  that  the  Anabaptists  at  all  events  had  shownTtde  dis- 

with  zealous  maintenance  of  the  established  faith,  Sit  S 
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?„Vr+   r    ,      ce  OI   me   established  faith    and  it  is 

just  to  remember  that  he  was  gentle  and  conciliatory  in  d  J 
ing  with  Protestants  in  his  own  diocese.    But  still  7a  ma  '  of 
Bossuet's  commanding  genius  these  excuses  cannot  be  accepted  as 

Kn^^i'-^™11*™*™™™^  the  very  di  llren 
hue  adopted  by  his  contemporary  and  brother  prelate,  the  saintly 
F&e  on  who  positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  Kings  des  re 
first  w,thS° UldPTh  ^otheL  Huguenots,  unless  the  so ldfers  were 

-hose  conversion  however  wM  KTE  w orthSTTS 

^^^^^^ 

able  episode  in  tie  caree/of -  ,Z  f.  ,  i,  more„  <!»»"»»• 
auite  L  to  s»y  Jth  Sleeky  that  wh™  t^"""-  h  ?  T 
disinteresteeeeiof  the  fe^S  S 2 feT*""  °  i 

consequences  .  .  .  was  too  reHnprl  .  ™  '  ltn  lts  apparent 
observed,  it  mistook  ^SSJ^SS  forborne  ?°23 
woman-Thorn  St'  Paul^  7*° ^^SiS  4£ 

meal  cruelty  of  her  treatment  a  rT  £  6XCUSe  the  ^ran- 
his  ready  credulity -k ^  hsSL  to  Z"6.  II  T'  Su^stion,  OT 
moral  character.  And  far  more  deJl%  %  Snd,ers  agamst  ber 
duct  throughout  the  whole  bulintS  dlS"e£ltab,le  ™»  ^is  con- 
^acefuAhan^ 

of  a  great  uncle,"  whom  he  ZS  „  '  9  llttle  nePbew 
bully  the  Pope  nto  compliant Sh  tl  hl9™lsa*ry  at  ^  to 
Court,  and  for  whose TDoinhn^t  t  *v  u,CtateS  of  the  French 
scheming  to  th? last  E  h  7»      a  ^^hopnc  he  did  not  cease 

undisguised  humiliation  of  the St  of  lit  T°Tm°m  and 
and  imperious  dictation  of  "  the  elder  !or  of  th p  n  "  ^  an'°gant 
too  true  that  «  the  worst  side  of  I  f  GburcV  «  is  also 
by  the  strife."  1  JJUSSUel  3  cliaiacter  was  d  rawn  out 

Meanwhile  it  is  interest^  to  Wn  S  m    ^  y  t0  do  Jt  Justice- 
Bourdaloue,  and  i£^^,2^^  J* 
write  his  discourses  in  full  and  leSn tl,Pm V  1 ^  fnera%, 
ap  outlines  and  notes  to  be  tilled  ,n       ,  ry  Lean'  but  drew 
only  being  written  out  as\-w  "bdi^e-the  ^  parU 
great  speakers,  whether  on  sacred  o,  Zl,7  X  Reneral  custom  of 
a  detailed  criticism  oi  bIIZZ  ,    t        t-t^mea-    To  enter  on 
very  like  entering™  a  disc Sn  StiZTS*  P0sitioa  ^uld  be 
and  Protestantism,  and  t a  would  £  1° between^o 
It  would  be  difficult  perW  to  state  fhTU  J  °Ut-°f  pIace  bere- 
seventeenth  century,  between  the  ri tl       j    S6'  &S  11  stood  in  the 
Bossuet  has  done from ITown^ot^        etfe<*vely  than 
does  not  meet  scientific,  51^2^^        that  be 
-at  that  day  nobody  dreamed  of  U fj,  ^  dltii^™  which 
acuteness,  though  it  may  make  much  nf  i  di^ilv^eai^  to  his 
But  after  all  Bo°ssuet  waJ  greaLT  as  an  Si  obsolete- 
and  the  reviewer's  estimate  of  him  b  cal  ^tesrnan, 

x»ptably  not  appreciated.  He  ma  nta  n,  if  M^  1S  P61'" 
stand  him,  that  Bossuet  s  GalllcSsm  Vla  !  /  under- 
and  almost  absurd  by  his  adbeS  to  The  "  ?p  lJ1°"ical" 
divine  centre  of  unity  -  T0  t  °  nL  ^6  °f  Kome  as  tbe 
according  to  his  understand;  „7pB(^  be  waa  a  Catholic, 
standing"  involved  ZTof  Z  I  Catbollcula,u  5  and  tba*  "nder- 
Bistentwith  hi8  B»  Really  incon- 

he  dared  not  reS  -P  an?  hat  trZ;  °  oftb«  Church 

pant  of  St.  P^OfcXXSSfflCEf      ^  0CCU" 
autocracy  against  which  JkmSS^S^SStSSSa  " 
is  of  course  the  ultramontane  readinf  of  durch  !    /  ^at 
to  assume  it  is  to  assume  the  ^£J?£&fi^Z 


SB  S  feet - 

for  Anglican  controyeS  ts TSnte nZZ tlT^t  ^ 
is  not  essential  to  the  Anolican  tfttt  contention 

montane  servitudes  and  °J^!SlT^J^rQ^- 
ifSLTK  m0giCal  halL^lace'"  bufteonaCLm  tMsalIa fa 
S  ca  4  tJ  d fl/^1'  DOt  Profesaedly  controversial  but 
critical,  is  to  decide  oil  hand  a  controversy  brhtlino-  wirt.  r 
puted points,  historical  and  theological,  of  SEcb fS ?Sgt er  berrSj 
no  mkhng,  and  to  condemn  offhand  a  lono-  line  rfnuS 
Churchmen  and  ^  wbose  names  hJ,™^^^ 

the  V  r beres{basbeen  stamped  upon  it  (Gallicamsm)  by 

Tilt rl™T  .CCo"ncil],and  within  the  entire  obedience  of  Pome 
Ultiamontamsm  has  triumphed  and  reigns  supreme."  As  a  state 
nient  of  present  fact,  this  would  have  been  truer  ten  yearsT'o 
than  now;  as  a  prophecy-and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  S 

tTdkiuS  ■8Wd,lde  '  lOTeCaSt  °f  thB  fut-eJlt  ifSl  more  ?en 
to  dispute  ;  but  we  care  not  to  intrude  on  Dr.  Gumma's  vacant 

S^feKr  "  hS/erHtt 
to  infer  that  Bosses  V^^Z^^^^ 
because  two  centuries  afterwards  it  was  »  branded  wTth  hTreVv  " 
oLxt^qU>tfOIlaUeKVOte-,lUeStioDable'  we  22f  in  the  manner 
of  ?     ffl  i  °^  m,1^  ltS  abstract  justice  we  are  not  concerned 

a^d  in  tl  f  f  .ia9Sembly'  pa3S6d  UDder  ^rong  co"  ion 

ana  in  the  teeth  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  nil        T  v  ' 

comment  on  the  "  imperious  and  resolute  immobSty  of  though?'' 
which  distinguished  him  from  Pascal  but  th«  °    '  l'gJ  • 

Bossuet  was  1,1!  ed"  and  Aa^humaS  ^M?"  th9  °C" 
gress,  has  outwitted  'him T"    Will  the  r'  fnCe'  ^  lts  Pro" 

there  have  been  of  the  ^to*&SZ^&^?& 


MILKIXG  TELEGRAMS. 


rpKE  action  brought  by  the  Central  News  Agency  arainst  th« 

venture,  of  pluck,  of  enterprise,  Jdespateh-nav  »f  f~ 
spatches  than  one.  There  is  in  it  a  S  ^-  7'  m0re  de* 
evidence  for  the  plaiS  h  d  bleTl Jue  ^^'"g  ^  Ul9 
been  in  it  a  good  aeal  more  than  a  spice  0/  £d  The  1^ 
ot  the  Special  Correspondent  have  been  cekb  /S'h,  g  'leS 
not  least  frequently  or  least  eloquenUy^ by  h  own  fc^  Pe"S' 
can  never,  from  the  nitnr«  nf  tl„  „  J    i   V  ne  Passion 

members  (vould  not  h  £  duty  iS  &  ^  ,bard'  ItS 

more  or  less  highly-coloured  Wua  J  h  7  ^  notdys«-ibe  in 
Nevertheless  it  is  imSSble  to  Stlt  ♦  V*  °WU  Pei'lb™ances. 
in  the  present  case^h fch  w ^  Si ^  wi  h  2/ .^^P1^ 
an  entire  absence  of  ostentation  wTtLT/f  ?  simphcity  and 

spirit  displayed  by  SS£S^2£ ?  L ^^f  g  SOme  PMe  at  tbe 
life.  M< iei/h  wa°s  stro^  S%Vt^oS£i*  °f 
He  was  with  Lord  Wolseley's  forces  when  Yhl  «  u  im- 
position wae  made,  and  he  was ^reTen "2 ^etfSsa)ultttluP0»  Arabi's 
Kebir.    He  accompanied  the  Royal  S   th  til °f  ^ 

»m-TO 
Xlno^d^ 

teUigence  of  an  ev'nt'  n  Which  not  2^2"^  the  ,6ariieSt  - 
whole  of  Europe,  was  dleply  interested  " wY  ^  but  the 
thought  of  the  policy  which  led  to  'JV1  p1 IK  ,Whatl:ver  ™ay  be 
to  doubt  that  the  anxiety  for  neVs  o  k  ^  1S  lmp0SSlb:e 
tense.     By  his  own  m„Ie       i  ■ U  was  eaf?er  and  in- 

enabled  /send  ^LtZtl^t^'^  ^  ™ 
a  very  short  space  of  time  indeed  He  w«Y  T 1  St"'  and  within 
the  official  telegram.  The  en  'a~  f  r  °ng  Wa^  ahead  «f 
and  at  a  time"  variously -  esSilT  S  ^  f°"^t  at  daybreak ; 
the  morning,  Mr.  BuSh's  mlj£'  *  UJah  events  in 
was  not  tile  first  ?  %  Sfhed^f  defPatch«d-  Yet  it 
earliest  account  of  Tel-el-Kebh?  acSv  „"  f  ^  C°'Ultl7-  Tb* 
described  as  having  been  ^M^^ 
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Company,  which  had  not  only  no  Correspondent  at  the  front, 
but  no  Correspondent  in  Egypt  at  all.  The  question  how  this 
came  about  is  what  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  special  jury 
have  been  engaged  in  investigating.  Few  more  serious  issues 
have  come  before  a  court  of  justice  in  our  time.  In  one  sense,  of 
course,  it  does  not  matter  to  the  public  who  sends  the  news,  so 
long  as  the  news  comes.  One  man  was  as  competent  as  another 
to  say  that  Arabi's  army,  or  rabble,  had  been  crushed  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  The  picturesque  details  were  of  far  less  consequence  than 
the  bare  fact.  But  it  is  competition  which  ensures  that  early  and 
authentic  intelligence  shall  be  received.  A  monopolist  cares 
nothing  for  the  public  interest,  either  in  journalism  or  anything 
else.  Competition,  again,  to  be  effective,  must  be  fair.  What  the 
Central  News  complained  of  was  that  the  contents  of  their  tele- 
gram had  been  deliberately  intercepted  and  stolen  by  unscrupulous 
rivals. 

The  way  in  which  the  Central  News  put  its  case  was  this.  It 
is  a  Company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public 
through  the  Press  with  information  on  all  matters  of  interest  at 
home°and  abroad.    In  pursuance  of  that  object,  it  sent  Mr. 
Burleigh  to  Egypt.    The  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  is  an 
association  of  a  similar  kind,  which  had,  however,  no  Correspondent  \ 
in  Egypt.    One  of  the  Directors,  if  not  the  principal  Director,  of 
the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  was,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  Sir 
James  Anderson.  Sir  James  Anderson  was  also  Managing  Director  of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  by  which  all  telegraphic  messages 
from  Egypt  were  necessarily  sent.     The  chief  officer  of  the 
Telegraph  Company  at  Alexandria  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith. 
Telegrams  from  the  interior  of  Egypt  passed  through  Alexandria, 
and   Mr.   Smith  had  access  to  their  contents.     It  was  his 
practice  to  read  them,  and  to  inform   Sir  James  Anderson 
in  England  of  what  he  read.    For  this  purpose  a  system  of 
"  service   messages  "  was   established    which   had  precedence 
over  all  others.    "  Diocles "  was  the  name  by  which  the  Ex- 
change  Company  was  known   in  the   offices  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph,  and  "Expedite  messages  to  Diocles  "  was_  printed  up 
in  the  offices  of  the  latter  association.    On  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Burleigh's  telegram  at  Alexandria,  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  forthwith 
made  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and  telegraphed  it  to  Sir  James 
Anderson.     While  this  service  message  was  being  sent,  Mr. 
Burleigh's  message  was  detained,  and  thus  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company,  of  which  Sir  James  Anderson  was  Managing  Director, 
obtained  the  earliest  information  of  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Such  was  the  plain  story  told  by  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff's,  and 
it  hung  remarkably  well  together.    The  Central  News  has  itself 
passed  through  the  fire  of  hostile  criticism,  and  did  not  in  the 
opinion  of  purists  in  such  matters  come  out  altogether  unscathed. 
Its  habit  of  "  expanding  "  telegrams  might,  perhaps,  be  defended 
as  equally  legitimate  with  the  opposite  practice  of  compression,  so 
freely  and  beneficially  applied  to  the  Parliamentary  and  other 
speeches  of  able  orators.    Something,  again,  must  be  tilled  in 
at  the  office,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  to  draw  the  line 
at  stops  and  particles  is  pedantic  and  narrow-minded.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  present  case  is  altogether  different.  It 
was  no  question  of  exaggerating  simple  facts,  of  colouring  prosaic 
narratives,  and  putting  inferences  drawn  at  home  in  place  of  asser- 
tions made  on  the  spot.    The  charge  here  was  one  of  moral,  if 
not  of  legal,  theft.    Even  the  wise  could  scarcely  call  it  convey- 
ing.   A  graver  accusation  has  seldom  been  made  against  business- 
men.   The  public  had  obviously  the  strongest  interest  in  seeing 
the  case  sifted  to  the  bottom.    We  are  all  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  these  news  agencies.    We  rely  on  their  integrity,  or  we 
should  not  care  to  read  what  they  publish.    But  the  sort  of  tricks 
which  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  has  been  accused  of 
playing  are  enough  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  those  who  could 
stoop  to  them.    There  is  no  room  for  dispute  here  as  to  the  degree 
or  amount  in  or  to  which  plagiarism  is  admissible,  if  it  be  dis- 
creetly and  artistically  perpetrated.    The  wholesale  appropriation 
of  valuable  news  collected  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  another  to 
that  other's  direct  detriment  is  conduct  which  cannot  be  "  glozed 
with  a  text,"  or  explained  in  a  periphrasis.    Honourable  men 
have  only  one  word  for  it,  and  that  word  is  both  short  and  dis- 
agreeable.    Whether  Mr.  Burleigh  was  justified  in  obtaining 
evidence  against  the  defendants  by  bribing  one  of  their  servants 
may  be  questionable,  but  is  perhaps  scarcely  relevant. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  measure  the  damages  which  a  plaintiff 
has  received  by  the  amount  specified  in  his  statement  of  claim. 
The  two  have  often  no  sort  of  relation.    But  the  ten  thousand 
pounds  demanded  by  the  Central  News  would  scarcely  have  been 
excessive  if  they  had  made  out  their  case.    The  action  is  interest- 
ing, if  on  no  other  ground  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  brought.    The  plaintiff's  had  con- 
sequently some  difficulty  in  shaping  their  claim  so  as  to  avoid 
being  met  at  the  outset  by  some  legal  objection  which  could  not 
be  got  over.    They  said  that  the  defendants  promised  to  convey 
all  messages  entrusted  to  them  with  secresy  and  speed,  and  that 
they  broke  their  contract  in  both  respects.    But  in  any  case  they 
said  that  the  Exchange  Company  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Burleigh's  telegram,  and  was  therefore  liable  to  pay  for  it.  They 
further  charged  conspiracy,  but  the  Chief  Justice  ruled  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  it.    It  is  obvious  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  case  there  was  very  little  real  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two    Companies   with   which  Sir  James 
Anderson  was  connected.    It  was  essential  to  the  argument  of  the 
Central  News  that  they  acted  in  concert,  or  rather  collusion,  with 
the  intention  and  result  of  fraudulently  benefiting  the  Exchange 


Company  at  the  expense  of  the  Central  News.  The  suspicion  of 
the  Central  News  that  its  messages  were  being  tampered  with 
was  first  excited  in  a  curious  way.  One  Atti  Hassan  had  been 
hanged  for  the  murder  of  two  Englishmen  in  the  riots  which  pre- 
ceded the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  The  Central  News  described 
the  cutting  down  of  his  body  by  natives,  who  were  said  to  have 
buried  it  in  the  tomb  of  a  holy  Sheikh.  The  story  was  contradicted 
in  a  country  paper,  and  the  Central  News  telegraphed  to  Alexandria 
to  make  further  inquiry.  The  telegram  elicited  a  repetition  and 
confirmation  of  the  account ;  but  it  also  had  other  consequences, 
of  a  still  more  interesting  character  to  the  Central  News.  For 
scarcely  had  the  inquiry  been  sent  when  the  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company  published  a  statement,  as  from  Alexandria,  that  the 
story  was  true.  No  explanation  of  this  strange  coincidence  could 
be  obtained  by  the  Central  News,  but  the  charge  of  fraud  has 
been  definitely  withdrawn.  Questions  asked  about  the  announce- 
ment of  the  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir  did,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
prompt  response.  The  Exchange  Company,  it  was  said,  had  a 
Correspondent  at  the  seat  of  military  operations,  and  he  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  anticipate  Mi1.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Burleigh,  how- 
ever, being  communicated  with,  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
Correspondent ;  and  the  Central  News  failed  to  procure  either  his 
name  or  a  copy  of  his  message. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  which  is  often  illustrated,  that  one  story 
is  true  until  another  is  told.    The  defence  of  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company  was  no  less  curious  and  interesting  than  the 
plaintiff's  case.    They  did  not  deny  that  the  news  of  the  battle 
which  they  sent  to  the  Exchange  Company  was  taken  from  a 
telegram  sent  over  their  wires.    But  they  said  that  that  telegram 
was  not  Mr.  Burleigh's.    This  would  of  course^  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  action  brought  by  the  Central  News.    It  would 
scarcely  in  itself  absolve  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  from 
the  unpleasant  imputation  of  betraying  its  customers  by  tampering 
with  their  messages.    The  Company,  it  should  in  fairness  be  said, 
went  much  further  than  that.    They  did  not  merely  allege  that 
the  Central  News  was  not  the  party  aggrieved.    They  contended 
that  they  derived  their  knowledge  from  a  public  source,  and  that 
therefore  no  injury  was  done  to  any  one.    In  this  view  they  were 
supported  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  took  from  the  first  a 
very  strong,  some  might  say  an  unjudicially  strong,  fine  in  favour 
of  the  defendants.    In  Lord  Coleridge's  opinion  the  case  was 
settled  by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Intelligence  Department  in  Egypt  during  the  campaign.  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  telegraphed  news  of  the  battle  to  Sir  Edward 
Malet  at  Alexandria,  and  it  is  from  that  message  thatthe  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company  professed  to  have  derived  their  information. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  admitted  that,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  telegram,  he  at  once  forwarded  its  contents  to  Sir  James 
Anderson,  whom  he  knew  only  as  Managing  Director  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  not  as  connected  with  th& 
Exchange  Company.    Sir  Charles  Wilson's  message  Mr.  Smith 
regarded  as  public  property,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  news  of 
universal  interest,  and  as  Sir  Edward  Malet,  immediately  after 
receiving  it,  posted  it  up  in  the  Ramleh  Palace.    To  explain  the 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Burleigh's  telegram  and  that  published 
by  the  Exchange  Company,  Sir  Charles  Wilson  was  called,  and 
he  said  that  in  his  official  capacity  he  had  authority  to  read 
all  telegrams,  and  had,  no  doubt,  read  Mr.  Burleigh's,  though  he- 
had  previously  heard  of  the  engagement  from  another  source. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  delayed  Mr. 
Burleigh's  message,  explaining  that  it  would  have  reached^  its 
destination  earlier  if  Mr.  Burleigh  had  been  less  copious,  or  if  he 
had  sent  the  facts  first,  and  his  comments  on  them  afterwards. 
Examination   certainly  shows  greater  similarity  between  the 
Exchange  Company  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson  than  between  Mr. 
Burleigh  and  the  Exchange  Company.  Neither  Sir  Charles  Wilson 
nor  Sir  Edward  Malet  appears  to  have  felt  any  objection  to  the- 
divulging  of  Sir  Charles's  telegram.     Lord  Coleridge  took  the 
very  unusual  and  somewhat  irregular  course  of  reading  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Wilson  in  explanation  of  his  evidence,  and 
threatened  to  adjourn  the  trial  for  Sir  Edward  Malet's  attendance, 
if  Sir  Edward's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Smith  was  objected  to. 
He  thus  did  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  the  defendants. 

But  they  did  not  require  much  help.  The  simple  explanation 
which  they  offered  really  disposed  of  the  whole  case,  though  they 
would  have  done  better  to  offer  it  before  they  came  into  court.  The 
plaintiff's  counsel  had  to  recede  from  a  great  portion  of  their  own 
contention,  and  to  admit  that  one  of  their  principal  witnesses  was 
perjured.  The  jury  found  that  the  Exchange  Company's  message 
was  taken  from  S"ir  Charles  Wilson's,  and  that  Mr.  Burleigh's 
telegram  had  been  neither  appropriated  nor  delayed  by  the  defen- 
dants. Thus  the  charge  of  fraud  legally  breaks  down.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Central  News  telegram,  if  it  was  milked  at  all,  was 
milked  through  the  medium  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson's,  and  this,  it 
seems,  is  legal.  Whether  it  is  not  only  legal  but  satisfactory  is  a. 
i  further  question. 


MR.  HENRY  IRYING'S  AMERICAN  TOUR. 

OF  the  three  distinguished  Englishmen  who  set  out  to  invade- 
the  United  States'  of  America  in  the  early  autumn  of  last 
I  year.  Lord  Coleridge  made  the  shortest  stay  and  was  the  first  to 
come  back  ;  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  lingered  longer,  and  was  de- 
livered of  three  lectures,  and  returned  home  laden  with  spoil ;  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  paid  the  longest  visit,  and  travelled  the  furthest, 
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and  was  the  last  to  set  sail  for  England.  In  one  sense,  at  least, 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Irving  was  more  important  than  the  visits  of  Lord 
Coleridge  and  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ot  England  and  one  of  the  best  of  English  critics  went  to  the  United 
fetates  alone,  and  they  represented  themselves  only.  But  Mr 
Irving  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Ellen  Tenv  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  fine  and  strong  company  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  with  the 
noble  scenery  and  elaborate  properties  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  at  the  London  theatre  which  Mr.  Irving  directs  with  so 
much  shrewdness  and  with  so  high  an  artistic  aim.  The  visit  of  the 
-Lyceum  Theatre  company,  headed  by  Miss  Terry  and  Mr.  Irvine  wa« 
thus  more  representative  than  the  visit  of  the  other  English  celebrities 
•which  preceded  or  accompanied  it.  The  performances  given  in 
America  by  the  Lyceum  Theatre  company  have  been  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  that  England  has  to  offer  in  the  "way  of 
theatrical  entertainment.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these  per- 
iormances  have  been  abundantly  successful  from  a  pecuniary  point 
ol  view,  and  that  their  many  artistic  qualities  have  been  frankly 
and  fully  recognized  by  the  American  plavgoing  public. 

As  good  evidence  as  one  could  wish  of  "the  hearty  welcome  and 
prompt  success  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry,  and  the  Lyceum  com- 
pany generally  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  route  of  the 
company  had  to  be  rearranged  so  that  a  return  visit  could  be  paid 
to  the  principal  cities.    The  first  performances  were  of  course 
given  m  New  York,  and  from  New  York  the  company  went  to 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago ;  and  in  all  these  cities  a 
second  engagement  had  to  be  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  promised 
performances  m  smaller  towns.    Neither  Hamlet  nor  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  was    acted  during    the    original  en^ement 
nA    ,'  thf  foi£  weeks  of  which  were  taken  up  with  The 
Bells,    Charles  J     rhe   Lyons    Mail,    The  Belles  Stratagem, 
Louis  XI and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.   It  was  in  Philadelphia 
that  Mr  Irving  first  acted  Hamlet  in  America,  and  it  was  in 
Boston  that  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry  gave  their  first  perform- 
ances in  America  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    These  two  plays 
were  reserved  for  the  second  engagement  in  New  York,  but  such 
was  the  immediate  and  lasting  success  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
that  Hamlet .  although  repeatedly  announced  and  as  often  post- 
poned, was  finally  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Irving  left  the  United 
^tates  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  Hamlet  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  New  World.    There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
success  than  this,  except  the  announcement  that  Miss  Terry  Mr 
Irving,  and  the  Lyceum  company  return  to  America  next  autumn 
lor  another  seven  months'  tour  of  the  United  States.    There  are 
even  rumours  afloat  that  Mr.  Irving  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  ! 
theatre  in  New  York  and  that  he  may  hereafter  divide  his  year 
between  England  and  America.    All  English  travellers  in  the 
United  States  bear  witness  to  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  when  a  traveller 
has  experienced  this  warm  welcome  once  that  he  does  not  Ion-  to 
repeat  the  experiment.   Terrapin  and  canvas-backs  and  pumbo^re 
enticing  delicacies  ;  and !  there  is  perhaps  some  magic  quality  in  the 
sparkling  water  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in  New  York,  as  in  the 
plashing  stream  of  the  Trevi  Fountain  in  Rome,  to  which  Wend 
assigns  the  property  of  bringing  back  to  taste  again  and  again  all 
who  have  tasted  once.    Qui  a  bu,  boira. 

It  is  at  once  amusing  and  instructive  to  notice  how  the  American 
critics  passed  through  the  same  phases  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Mi- 
Henry  Irving  as  an  actor-from  doubt  to  ardent  admiration  J 
which  we  have  seen  m  the  English  critics.  In  London  the  process 
of  conversion  from  hostility  to  respect  has  sometimes  seemed  slow 
and  laborious  as  Mr.  Irving  appeared  in  one  part  after  another.  In 
New  York  the  operation  was  of  necessity  very  much  more  rapid 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  play 'following  play  in  S 
succession,  and  giving  no  time  for  adverse  opinion  to  solidifv  £to 
prejudice    There  were  doubts  after  Mr.  Irvings  first  appeaLnce 

™  "  TJle  Bdh-  These  douot^e  not 
wholly  and  altogether  removed  after  his  performance  of  his  next 
part,  Charles  I.  But  they  slowly  resolved  themselves  away  as 
The  Lyons  Mail  and  Louis  XI.  followed.  It  was  in  these  two 
plays  that  Mr.  Irving  made  his  most  pronounced  success  person- 
ally and  as  an  actor  in  the  United   States.     And  of  these 

T^ZZ™      ^  plTly  b6en  the  more  Popular,  in  spfte 
of  its  lugubrious  thinness,  because  it  affords  the   actor  most 
striking  opportunities,  of  which  he  avails  himself  to  the  utmost 
indeed  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  this  play  that  Mr' 
Irvinsr  has  had  his  moments  of  highest  achievement  in  the  United 


in  N?w         =  •  T\ 6  *freh£f  °f  Venice  has  not  been  acted  of  late 
i.-  w  '  ST8  h\  -Mr'.  Edwin  Booth  a"d  the  strolling  com- 
pany which  has  lent  him  inadequate  support.    The  symmetrical 
and  artistic  presentment  of  the%lay  atP?he  Stai  TheaTe  by  th 
Lyceum  company  received  instant  and  ample  appreciation  at 
the  hands ,  of  the  public.    Even  in  the  best  days  otMr  Booths 
theatre  The  Merchant  of  Venice  had  not  been  put  on  the  sta^e 
m  better  style,  and  of  a  certainty  it  had  not  then  been  better 
acted  in  its  minor  parts,  all  of  direct  importance  and  significance 
in  Shakspeare  s  comedy.    It  was  at  Booth's  Theatre,  too,  that  the 
most  recent  performances  were  given  in  New  York  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing :  hut,  m  spite  of  the  vigour  and  grace  of  Mr 
Booths  Benedick— more  robust  and  more  of  a  roysterer  than  Mr 
Irving  s  presentation  of  the  character— the  earlier  production  was 
less  effective  than  the  later,  because  Mr.  living's  company  is 
stronger  and  more  varied  than  was  Mr.  Booth's,  and  more  especi- 
ally because  there  is  in  Mr.  living's  company  a  most  charmin*  and 
winsome  representative  of  Beatrice  in  the  person  of  Miss  Ellen 
to Jlr   VS  m  1  £fine  and  rich  Performance  of  these  two  plays— 
I  he  Merchant  of  T  emce  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing— M  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  press  and  public  of  New  York,  and  indeed 
of  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  have  seen  the 
highest  achievement  of  Mr.  Irving  as  a  manager;  and  it  is  with 
the  greatest  interest    therefore,  that  they  look  forward  to  the 
representation  of  a  third  Shakspearian  comedy  by  the  Lyceum 
company.     Mr   Irving  has  already  announced  his  intention  of 
producing  Twelfth  Aight  during  his  forthcoming  season  in  London, 
with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Viola,  and  with  Mr.  Irving  himself 
aB  Malvolio.    After  the  performances  of  Twelfth  Night  at  the 
Lyceum  Ikeatre  here_  the  scenery  and  costumes  and  properties 
will  be  sent  to  America,  that  the  play  may  be  produced  there 
with  the  same  completeness  which  characterizes  all  Mr  Irvings 
revivals  m  his  own  theatre.    Since  the  death  of  Adelaide'  Neilson 
the  only  Viola  before  the  American  public  has  been  Mine 
Modjeska  whose  representation  of  the  part,  highly  interesting  as 
it  was  and  highly  intelligent  as  are  all  the  performances  of  this 
delightful  actress,  was,  however,  quite  as  un-English  and  as  un- 
Shakspeanan  as  Signor  Salvini's  performance  of  Hamlet  Is 
Malvolio  no  actor  has  made  any  mark  of  late  years,  and  Mr 
Irvings  performance  of a  character  rich  in  unconscious  comedy 
may  be  anticipated  with  a  pure  joy. 

The  second  American  tour  of  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry  and  the 
Lyceum  company  will  begin  at  Quebec  on  the  last  day'  of  Sep- 

£S££       .  WiI1  appeai'  iQ  Bostm  for  th^e.  weeks 

Pi  ?  a  i  I'-  Elf  agam  fOT,two  weeks  in  Fe^'uarv.  It  will  act  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  fortnight  in  December,  and  for  a  week  again  in 
February.  And  it  will  appear  in  New  York  for  four  weeks  in 
November,  aud  agam  for  four  weeks  in  Marsh. 


ARCHEOLOGY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


fw  <r  TrnP°PTlant^  °f  L°UlS  XL  ia  the  mwe  remarkable  m 

fa )L  ?\  r  T7  d?\ln0tr,  appear  in  ifc  Tn  Th°  L'Jons  Mail, 
m  the  dual  character  of  the  Good  Man  and  the  Bad  Man  Mr 
Irving  achieved  a  success  second  only  to  his  success  in  Louis  XI 
The  only  objection  we  have  heard  urged  against  this  double  perl 
formancewas  to  the  effect  that  Mrflrving's  Good  Man  was  so 

ffrth'  Z72'^  gr°°d'  .th-at  he  is  Aether  too  good  for  this 
earth  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a  great  artistic  blemish  to  remedy 
the  j  udicial  error,  and  to  spare  Lesurques's  life  when  there  was  so 
excellent  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  for  ever 

In  spite  of  the  personal  success  of  Mr.  Irving  in  The  Lyons  Mail 
and  in  Louis  XI  and  in  spite  of  his  lesser  success  in  The  Bells 
and  in  The  Belle  s  Stratagem,  there  has  been  expressed  now  and 
again  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  should  waste  his  ingenuity  and 
his  high  histrionic  intelligence  on  plays  of  so  little  significance  and 
of  so  little  value  It  is  really  in  the  two  Shakspearian'  plays  which 
Mr  Irving  produced  in  New  York,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  m  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  that  Mr.  Irving's  extraordinary 
toll  as  a  manager  and  as  a  stage-manager  has  been  seen  to  its 


fT!HE  festival  which  was  celebrated  last  Tuesday  at  Cambridge 
-a-   may  be  truly  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  one  of 
our  two  greatest  Universities.  Even  in  these  days  of  short  memories 
many  who  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  new  branch  of  the  Fitz- 
wilham  Museum  must  have  recalled  with  wonder  the  spirit  which 
hardly  a  generation  ago  would  have  made  such  a  celebration  im- 
possible.   It  is  true  that  learning,  and  the  dignity  of  the  scholar's 
hie,  have  never  failed  to  be  recognized  at  Cambridge;  but  the 
conception  of  learning  was  till  a  recent  time  pitiably  narrow,  when 
compared  with  the  broad  ideas  of  those  who  shaped  the  modern 
University  system  of  Germany.    Still,  all  intellectual  culture  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  expand  itself.  A  man  who  works  sincerely  even 
on  narrow  lines  finds,  as  he  gets  on  in  his  work,  that  he  lacks 
something  which  others  have  acquired,  and  which  he  himself  has 
failed  to  learn     And  he  finds  that  in  order  to  supplement  what 
is  wanting  in  himself  he  has  to  go  to  men  whose  opinions  and 
associations  are  widely  different  from  his  own.    All  real  thought 
and  study  tend  to  get  broader.    The  objects  of  all  thought  and 
study  are  so  interlaced  that  no  one  branch  of  knowledge  can  grow 
far  without  crossing  another.    So  long  as  the  spirit"  of  invest! 
gation  is  alive,  however  limited  it  may  at  first  be  in  its  ran™  it  is 
certain  to  move  on  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on      There  is  still  undoubtedly  much  to  be  done  in 
order  to  make  the  studies  prosecuted  in  the  older  Universities  as 
catholic  as  we  should  wish  them  to  be.    But  it  is  no  longer  the 
case  that,  in  order  to  find  competent  instruction  in  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  English  student  is  forced  to  leave  his 
native  country  and  to  acquire  a  foreign  langua-e.    There  is  still 
much  to  be  bettered  among  us,  in  thisrespect,  as  hose  who  have 
done  most  to  widen  the  range  of  our  studies  ar'e  often  saying  One 
still  opens  a  German  Universities-  Calendar  with  a  feeling  of  envy 
at  the  manifold  opportunities  which  are  offered  to  the  youn- 
German  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and,  which  is 
not  less  important,  of  acquiring  it  first  from  one  Eminent  teacher 
then  from  another  who  perhaps  views  his  subject  from  a  wholly 
different  standpoint,  and  then  again  from  a  third.    When  on2 

Sod  i  TtanCS  S  tbiS  ktter  aSPect  of  tbe  question  is  under- 
stood we  shall  assuredly  see  a  change  in  the  habits  of  University 
hfe  in  this  country  As  it  is,  many  who  have  passed  throuS 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  go  abroad  and  spend  a  year  or  tw a one 
or  more  foreign  schools  of  learning,  and  do  so  with  thHrea  test 
advantage.  But  want  of  means  and  the  necessity  to  Win  ft  once 
the  bread-winning  work  of  life  niaketkis  impossible  faT^SJ 
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of  students.  Still  the  movement  in  England  is  all  in  the  forward 
direction,  and  no  more  striking  evidence  of  it  could  be  found  than 
in  the  opening  of  the  new  adjunct  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  last 
Tuesday. 

The  "new  building  lies  near  to,  and  behind,  Peterhouse  and 
the  Fitzwilliam.     The  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Basil  Chainpneys,  was  limited,  and  did  not  admit  of  the 
effect  which  he  has  attained  in  other  buildings  in  Cambridge; 
but  he  has  made  the  best  and  most  practical  use  of  it.  Beside 
the  lecture-room,  in  which  the  opening  ceremony  was  held, 
stand,  on  the  one  hand,  the  museum  of  classical  and,  on  the 
other,  that  of  general  archaeology.    In  the  former  are  collected 
casts  of  the  most  important  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  plastic 
art  now  scattered  among  the  many  galleries  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  important  of  those  recently  discovered. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  such  collections  that  ancient  sculpture  can 
be  properly  studied.    In  none  of  the  great  galleries  of  original 
works  can  the  development  of  classical  sculpture  be  half  as  well 
seen  as  in  a  judicious  selection  of  copies  taken  from  among  them 
all  and  assembled  together  on  one  spot.    For  teaching  purposes 
such  a  collection  as  is  now  made  at  Cambridge,  and  as  we  hope 
will  be  multiplied  throughout  the  country,  is  indispensable.  No 
reading  and  no  verbal  instruction  can  dispense  with  the  actual 
sight  of  a  work  of  art.     It  must  be  there   before  the  eye, 
either  in  the  original  or  in  a  fair  copy,  before  we  can  know 
anything  about  it.     It  is  true  that  a  man  may  learn  to  talk 
glibly  and  plausibly  about  it  by  reading  and  drawing  on  his 
fancy.     "We  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who  playfully,  in 
the  last  days  of  April  some  years  ago,  drew  up  an  imaginary 
critique  of  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy  for  that  year. 
The  illusion  was  perfect.    All  the  familiar  qualities   of  one 
well-known  artist  were  brought  before  us.    "We  seemed  to  see 
the  pictures  on  the  walls ;  we  seemed  to  admire  the  discriminative 
skill  of  the  critic  (who  was,  in  fact,  no  bad  judge  in  such 
matters)  in  showing  us  how  here  success  was  attained,  and  how 
here  the  painter  had  attained  and  there  had  fallen  short  of  his  high 
ideal.    But  none  of  the  pictures  were  ever  really  painted.  And 
we  can  recall  another  case  in  which  a  practised  art-critic,  without 
ever  having  seen  it,  maintained  in  a  periodical  of  high  reputa- 
tion the  authenticity  of  a  disputed  picture  of  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  against  those  who  had  studied  it  with  care  and 
who  held  it  not  to  be   genuine.     So   easily  does  imposture 
entwine  itself  with  art-criticism.     But  for  a  real  knowledge, 
and,  we  may  say,  for  even  an  intelligent  appreciation,  of  art,  and 
especially  of  plastic  art,  such  collections  as  that  just  opened 
at  Cambridge  are  of  the  first  importance.   In  sculpture  the  cast 
far  more  truly  represents  the  original  than  all  but  the  very 
best  copies  in  painting.    Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reproducing 
colour  and  the  thousand  nuances  which,  in  pictorial  art,  go  to 
make  up  facial  expression,  most  copies  of  great  pictures  only  move 
the  resentment  of  those  who  love  the  originals.    In  sculpture  the 
cast  comes  far  nearer  to  the  original  work,  and  serves  only  to  re- 
awaken the  pleasure  with  which  we  first  saw  it.    Few,  again,  of 
those  who  love  art  can  see  all  the  chief  collections  in  Europe,  and 
few  of  those  who  can  are  able  to  carry  away  in  their  memories  a 
■vivid  and  exact  record  of  all  that  they  have  seen.    For  the  study 
of  classical  art,  in  all  its  forms  and  developments,  such  a  collec- 
tion as  this  is  better  than  any  one  of  the  great  galleries  of  Europe, 
because  it  shows  in  a  methodical  form,  as  they  cannot  do,  the 
course  of  this  art  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  stages. 

The  opening  of  the  new  branch  museum  passed  off  most  plea- 
santly.   The  Vice-Chancellor  having  called  on  Professor  Colvin  to 
speak,  the  latter  explained  at  considerable  length  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  new  archaeological  movement  at  Cambridge ;  and  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  who  followed  in  a  speech  full  of  tact  and 
brilliance,  was  able  to  say,  with  justifiable  pride,  that  no  small 
share  in  that  movement  was  due  to  his  countryman,  the  present 
director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Dr.  Charles  "Waldstein,  who 
has  for  four  years  been  working  with  equal  zeal  and  success  in 
winning  for  this  subject  its  due  recognition  in  the  University. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  spoke  for  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Mr. 
Newton  for  the  British  Museum.    The  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  one  of  the  things  that  he  had  most  desired 
all  through  his  life  had  that  day  come  to  pass,  will  linger  long 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  it.     Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
with  a  pleasantry  fully  appreciated  by  the  audience,  told  them 
that  archaeology  was  after  all  only  a  branch  of  anthropology 
(on  which  subject  the  students  at  Oxford  have  now  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  teaching),  and  threatened  them,  if  they  did  not 
behave  themselves  with  propriety  towards  the  greater  science, 
with  being  squeezed  into  the  last  chapter  of  all  books  on  anthro- 
pology.   Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  amused,  but  did  not  surprise,  his 
audience  by  suggesting  that  the  Elgin  marbles  ought  to  be  carried 
back  to  Athens,  and  their  place  supplied  by  plaster  casts.  He 
•would  doubtless  also  denude  the  National  Gallery  of  all  pictures 
except  those  by  English  masters,  and  have  their  places  taken  by 
copies.     These  gambols  of  the  learned  Professor  of  History  at 
Oxford  were  not,  however,  taken  seriously'  by  anybody  present. 
"Wo  want  in  England  as  many  original  masterpieces  as  we  can 
get ;  but  we  want  also  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  we  have 
nut,  and  to  multiply  those  that  we  have,  in  order  that  Greek  art 
may  be  properly  understood.     Near  as  casts  can  come  to  the 
original,  there  is  still  a  difference  between  the  best  copy  and  the 
marble  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Phidias.    In  the  interests  of 
Greek  art  it  is  good  that,  while  much  of  the  best  remains  on  Greek 
soil,  much  also  is  scattered  over  Europe.    It  is  thus  not  only 


placed  in  a  safety  which  it  would  not  find  in  its  native  home,  but 
it  is  put  within  the  reach  of  the  world  at  large.  Among  others 
who  spoke  on  Tuesday  last  at  Cambridge  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  Lord  Houghton,  Professor  Jebb,  and  Br.  Charles 
Waldstein. 

The  new  branch  of  the  museum,  as  we  have  said,  is  devoted 
to  general  as  well  as  classical  archaeology.  The  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society  has  here  placed  what  it  has  gathered  of  Saxon 
and  Roman  remains  collected  in  the  districts  of  Cambridge.  Casts 
from  the  forgotten  cities  of  Central  America  taken  by  Mr. 
Maudsley  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection,  and  Baron  von 
Hiigel,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  general  department  of 
archaeology,  has  contributed  much  material  of  great  interest  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  collections,  valuable  as  they  are  still, 
are  at  present  only  in  their  infancy.  We  have  only  to  remember 
what  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  once  were, 
and  what  they  now  are,  to  see  how  a  movement  set  on  foot  with 
energy  and  intelligence  may  develop.  The  present  movement  in 
Cambridge  could  not  be  under  better  guidance  than  that  of  those 
who  now"  lead  it.  Even  at  present  the  objects  exhibited  in  the 
new  building  are  not  by  any  means  all  that  the  Museum  owns  t 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  the  diligence  and  liberality  of  those  interested 
in  archaeological  research  will  not  fail  to  add  to  it  fresh  treasures. 
For  the  present,  we  can  only  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
University  on  the  acquisition  which  it  has  made  to  its  educational 
resources,  and  trust  that  more  and  more  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  may  be  as  well  represented  in  Cambridge  as  in  any 
other  University  iu  the  world. 


PRINCE  KUXG. 

ONE  of  those  killing  frosts  which  occur  in  the  career  of  most 
statesmen,  more  especially  in  Eastern  empires,  has  fallen 
upon  Frince  Kung.  As  to  the  exact  cause  of  his  disgrace, 
whether  it  be  due  to  the  failure  of  his  negotiations  in  Tonquin  or 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  we  have  no  authoritative  state- 
ment. We  see  only  the  puppets  on  the  stage  of  Chinese  politic?,, 
and  can  but  vaguely  guess  at  the  forces  which  pull  the  wires.  Now 
and  again  we  see  a  prominent  figure  struck  down ;  but  of  how  the: 
bolt  was  forged  which  laid  him  low,  or  whose  was  the  hand 
which  loosed  it,  we  know  nothing.  Rumour  says  that  peculation 
and  mismanagement  of  affairs  were  the  principal  causes  of  the- 
Prince's  fall,  and  though  these,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  are 
good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the  dismissal  of  a  Minister,  y»t  it  is- 
quite  possible  that  they  may  be  but  the  stalking-horses  improvised 
by  his  enemies  to  compass  his  overthrow.  The  venality  of  Chinese 
mandarins  is  almost  universal,  and  though  Prince  Kung  has 
always  been  held  to  be  comparatively  clean-handed,  it  would 
doubtless  be  far  from  difficult  to  bring  evidence  of  an  itching  palm 
against  him.  As  to  the  charge  of  political  mismanagement,  the 
course  of  events  in  Tonquin  is  enough  to  give  colour  to  it,  and  it 
is  probably  this  which  is  weighing  him  down  to  the  ground. 

The  report  that  consciousness  of  disgrace  had  induced  the- 
Prince  to  commit  suicide  is  fortunately  without  foundation.  Had 
it  been  true,  the  event  would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as 
showing  that  the  Prince,  and  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act,  believe  the  political  tide  running  against  them 
to  be  of  such  strength  that  their  official  careers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  virtually  over,  and  all  attempts  to  stem  the  current  to 
be  useless.  The  Prince  has  held  office  too  long,  and  has  been 
temporarily  stripped  of  his  official  honours  too  often,  to  let  a  mere 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  disturb  his  mental  equilibrium. 
Twice  has  the  Peking  Gazette  proclaimed  to  the  world  his  disgrace 
and  deposition,  as  a  warning  to  proud  and  ambitious  servants  of 
the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  as  often  has  he,  Antaeus-like,  risen  from 
his  fall  stronger  than  ever. 

With  the  exception  of  these  very  brief  intervals,  the  Prince  has 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  for  the  last  four-and-twenty 
years.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  introduced  the  new 
era  of  international  relations  which  has  revived  the  fortunes  of  his 
country,  has  rendered  comparatively  powerless  the  seditious  ele- 
ments in  the  provinces,  and  has  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  the  face  of  the  world.  When  called  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  palace  to  save,  if  it  were  possible,  the  throne  of 
his  brother,  the  Emperor  Heen-fung,  he  found  the  armies  of 
England  and  France  marching  on  Peking,  and  the  Taiping  rebels 
in  possession  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Empire.  With  true 
Oriental  instinct,  he  attempted,  when  first  opening  negotiations- 
with  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  to  cajole  thein  into  foregoing 
their  most  pressing  demands,  and  was  still  hoping  to  succeed 
when  the  French  troops  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  Summer 
Palace,  which  was  at  that  time  his  residence.  This  sudden  and 
quite  unexpected  arrival  of  the  enemy  made  flight  a  necessity,  and 
with  one  or  two  faithful  retainers  the  Prince  scaled  the  back  wall 
of  the  palace  grounds,  and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  leaving  one  of 
his  suite  behind  to  watch  events.  Thus  left  to  his  own  resources, 
this  officer  betook  himself  to  a  small  pavilion  at  the  back  of  the 
grouuds.  For  many  hours  he  remained  undisturbed,  and  when  at 
last  he  heard  footsteps  approaching,  he  lit  his  pipe  in  assumed 
indifference,  and  turned  his  chair  towards  the  wall.  The  first  to 
enter  were  two  Sikh  soldiers,  who  looked  round  the  room  in  search 
of  valuables,  and  not  finding  any,  retired  without  doiug  more  than, 
glancing  at  the  motionless  figure  in  the  corner.  "  And  then,''  to- 
quote  the  words  of  the  mandarin  himself,  who  related  the  episode- 
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to  the  writer,  "  there  came  in  a  French  soldier.  He  also  searched 
the  room,  and  seeing  that  I  was  smoking,  he  took  the  pipe  out  of 
my  mouth,  and  broke  off  the  jade  mouthpiece  and  went  his  way. 
I  then  thought  it  was  time  to  follow  the  Prince."  This  he  did, 
and  thus  was  able  to  be  present  on  the  notable  occasion  when,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  i860,  the  Prince,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Emperor,  ratified  the  English  and  French  treaties. 

Prior  to  these  events  Prince  Kung,  who  is  the  fifth  son  of  the 
Emperor  Taou-kwang  (1821-1851),  had  led  the  obscure  life  of  un- 
employed princes,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  was  able  to 
sustain  with  dignity  the  part  of  Regent  under  circumstances  of 
sudden  trial  and  difficulty.  At  the  time  of  his  signature  of  the 
treaties  the  Prince  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  he  may  be 
excused,  therefore,  for  having  appeared  "  anxious,  hesitating,"  and 
"  overpowered  with  fear,"  when  putting  his  hand  to  documents 
which  were  so  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country.  Habit,  however, 
soon  gave  him  confidence  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
though  he  is  reported  to  have  been  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
pleasant  vices,  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  diligence  to  the 
study  of  international  questions.  At  this  time  his  position  was 
one  of  unusual  difficulty.  His  brother,  the  Emperor,  was  sur- 
rounded at  Jehol  by  advisers  whose  main  endeavour  was  to  upset 
the  treaties,  while  at  Peking  he  was  daily  confronted  by 
the  Ministers  of  England  and  France,  who  showed  no  disposition 
to  forego  any  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  wrung  from  the 
Chinese  with  so  much  squeezing.  So  long  as  the  Emperor's 
health  remained  sufficiently  good  to  enable  him  to  direct  affairs 
Prince  Kung's  influence  was  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  sup- 
port the  treaties;  but  when,  in  the  following  year  ( 1 861 ),  "  he 
ascended  on  a  dragon  to  be  a  guest  on  high,"  the  position  of  the 
Prince  and  his  colleagues  became  one  of  imminent  peril.  Already 
a  decree  had  appeared  which  purported  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
dying  Emperor,  by  which  his  only  son,  Tsai  Ch'un,  aged  six  years, 
was  proclaimed  the  heir-apparent,  and  eight  of  the  most  pronounced 
enemies  of  Prince  Kung  were  nominated  to  form  a  Council  of 
State.  In  these  ominous  circumstances  the  Prince  hastened  to 
Jehol  to  attempt  to  win  the  Empress  over  to  his  views.  In  this 
he  was  successful ;  and,  supported  by  the  seventh  prince,  Prince 
Ch'un,  who  is  now  said  to  have  supplanted  him,  and  other  Mini- 
sters, he  was  able  to  hold  his  own  until  the  arrival  at  Peking  of 
the  newly-enthroned  boy-Emperor  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  approach  of  the  Imperial  cortege  the  Prince  went 
out  to  greet  his  nephew,  and  was  met  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  who  refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  presence.  The 
Prince  however,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  Empress,  threatened 
to  fight  his  way  in  with  his  escort  if  his  path  were  barred.  The 
Councillors,  surprised  and  cowed,  allowed  him  to  pass,  and  he 
entered  the  capital  in  the  company  of  the  Emperor.  The  supreme 
moment  had  now  arrived  when  the  power,  and  even  the  life,  of 
the  Prince  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  with  those  of  his 
enemies.  The  slightest  hesitation  at  this  crisis  would  have  en- 
abled his  opponents  to  grind  him  to  powder ;  but  he  showed  no 
sign  of  flinching.  On  the  first  assembling  of  the  Council  he 
entered  the  chamber  and  read  to  the  astonished  Ministers  a  decree 
prepared  by  Prince  Ch'un  under  the  direction  of  the  Empress,  in 
which  the  listeners  were  accused  of  having,  by  their  "  vicious  policy," 
entailed  on  the  country  the  miseries  of  war  and  its  attendant  evils, 
of  having  shown  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  spirit  towards 
the  Empress  Regent,  and  of  having  hastened  the  end  of  the 
Emperor  by  preventing  his  return  to  Peking.  After  detailing 
these  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  the  decree  sentenced  the 
three  principal  offenders,  Prince  I,  Prince  Ching,  and  Su  Shun,  to 
be  stripped  of  their  official  rank,  and  the  other  Ministers  to  the  loss 
of  their  councillorships.  Having  read  this  document,  the  Prince 
put  to  his  audience  the  crucial  question  whether  they  meant  to 
submit  to  the  mandate  or  not.  Unprepared  for  an  act  of  open 
rebellion,  the  Councillors  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  leaving 
the  chamber,  hurried  to  the  palace  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Empress.  They  evidently  had  not  realized  that  their  strength  had 
gone  from  them,  and  by  their  protest  to  the  Empress  they  filled 
up  the  full  measure  of  their  official  guilt.  The  ringleaders, 
Prince  I,  Prince  Ching,  and  their  colleague  Su  Shun,  who°was  on 
the  road  to  the  capital,  escorting  the  body  of  the  late  Emperor, 
were  forthwith  ordered  to  be  arrested.  The  first  two  were  at  once 
seized,  and  Prince  Ch'un  and  Prince  Jui  were  sent  to  elfect  the 
arrest  of  Su  Shun.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  this  man  was 
the  prime  mover  in  fhe  political  intrigue  against  Prince  Kun"-, 
and  that  it  was  mainly  he  who  had  led  the  Emperor  into  the 
debauched  habits  which  shortened  his  life.  He  himself  was 
notoriously  an  evil  liver,  and  the  sum  of  his  iniquities  was  com- 
plete when  Prince  Ch'un  on  entering  his  chamber  was  confronted 
with  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  that,  even  when  performing 
the  solemn  duty  of  escorting  the  Emperor's  remains,  he  wa°s 
accompanied  by  his  harem. 

In  China  there  is  no  room  for  compromises  in  an  emergency  of 
this  kind.  It  was  a  duel  to  the  death,  and  Prince  Kung  could  only 
be  safe  from  his  enemies  when  they  were  in  their  graves.  Fortu- 
nately he  could  depend  on  powerful  official  support,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  popular  voice  in  the  capital  was  loud  against  his 
opponents.  In  these  circumstances  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  trial  of  the  three  culprits  had  little  to  do  with  their  fate. 
Their  sentences  were  already  prepared,  and  after  a  short  shrift 
the  two  princes  were  strangled  in  their  cells,  and  Su  Shun  was 
beheaded  like  a  common  malefactor  on  the  public  execution 
ground. 

Prince  Kung  appeared  now  to  be  firmly  seated  in  power,  and 


the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  added  lustre  to  his 
administration.  But  his  success  brought  with  it  disgrace.  The 
power  he  had  been  able  to  wield  with  the  assistance  of  foreigners 
alarmed  the  Empresses  Regent— the  mother  of  the  young  Emperor 
had  been  associated  with  the  Dowager  Empress  in  the  Regency — 
who,  having  experienced  the  lengths  to  which  ambitious,  head- 
strong Ministers  might  go,  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  in  the 
Prince  "  an  arrogance  and  a  disposition  to  overrate  his  own  im- 
portance" which  required  checking.  The  Chinese  world  was 
therefore  suddenly  informed,  through  the  columns  of  the  Peking 
Gazette,  that  the  Regents  had  deemed  it  advisable  to  dismiss  the 
Prince  from  office.  Then  followed  negotiations,  apologies,  and 
explanations  such  as  are  probably  now  passing  between  the 
palace  and  the  Prince's  residence ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks 
a  decree  was  issued  restoring  him  to  his  former  office,  at  the  same 
time  warning  him  "  not  to  forget  the  remorse  and  contrition  felt 
this  day."  From  this  time  foreign  questions  began  to  usurp  the 
importance  formerly  belonging  to  domestic  affairs.  The  French 
Minister  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  complain  of 
outrages  committed  on  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  their  converts 
in  outlying  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  questions  of  trade  fur- 
nished materials  for  brisk  correspondence  between  the  English 
Legation  and  the  Yamun.  These  international  difficulties  were 
concisely  summed  up  in  Prince  Kung's  valedictory  speech  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  which  concluded  with  these  words : — "  If  you 
would  only  take  with  you  to  Europe  your  missionaries  and  your 
opium,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  in  China."  The  Tientsin 
massacre,  which  occurred  a  year  later,  bore  striking  evidence  to 
the  reality  of  one  at  least  of  these  causes  of  trouble  in  China ; 
and  it  required  all  the  tact  and  wisdom  the  Prince  had  at  his 
command  to  prevent  armed  reprisals  for  the  murder  of  the  French 
consul,  priests,  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  was  on  the  occasion 
of  these  negotiations  that  a  divergence  of  views  between  the 
Princes  Kung  and  Ch'un  first  became  apparent.  Ch'un  sympa- 
thized with  the  rioters ;  but,  fortunately  for  China,  he  had  not 
then  sufficient  power  to  make  his  support  of  much  value  to  his 
proteges.  On  the  audience  question,  also,  he  is  credited  with  having 
strenuously  opposed  the  admission  of  the  foreign  Ministers  into  the 
Imperial  presence  without  the  introductory  kotow.  On  these  and 
other  practical  political  questions  Prince  Kung  successfully  with- 
stood him  ;  but  he  has  not  been,  and  in  a  country  like  China  no 
Minister  can  be,  beyond  the  reach  of  private  personal  malice. 
Possibly  out  of  revenge  for  their  defeat  on  the  audience  question, 
Prince  Ch'un  and  his  confederates  in  1874  induced  the  young 
Emperor  Tung-che  to  degrade  Kung  on  the  charge  of  having  used 
"  language  in  very  many  respects  unbecoming."  But  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that,  though  in  China  the  backstair  influence  of  hostile  courtiers 
may  be  sufficiently  strong  to  inflict  temporary  checks  on  Ministers, 
it  is  only  when  the  honour  of  the  country  has  been  sacrificed  and 
her  territories  snatched  from  her  that  their  fall  implies  ruin  and 
disgrace.  This  makes  the  difference  between  the  degradation  of 
Prince  Kungjust  spoken  of,  which  lasted  only  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  present  crisis  through  which  his  political  fate  is  passing. 
He  alone  has  been  ultimately  responsible  to  the  country  for  the 
negotiations  with  regard  to  Tonquin.  That  he  has  been  un- 
successful in  his  policy  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  a  weapon  has 
thus  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  which  they  well 
know  how  to  use.  That  Li  Hung-chang  is,  as  has  been  reported, 
using  his  influence  in  the  Prince's  favour  goes  without  saying,  as 
these  statesmen — the  most  enlightened  in  China  —  have  acted 
together  through  all  the  phases  of  the  Tonquin  question.  In 
fact,  the  struggle  now  going  on  within  the  palace  walls  is  a 
struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  between  an  intelligent 
foreign  policy  and  a  return  to  the  dark  days  of  political  seclusion 
and  contempt  for  the  foreigner. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — II. 

TAKING  the  pictures  at  the  Grosvenor  in  the  order  of  the 
Catalogue,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Mr.  Robert  Bateman's 
"  In  the  Sacristy  "  (4),  a  study  of  marble  and  other  "  properties  " 
of  considerable  power.  A  deacon  in  a  cassock  is  drawing  water 
from  a  Renascence  fountain  to  wash  the  sacred  vessels.  In  front 
is  a  well-painted  group  of  flowers.  Mr.  Bateman  excels  in  flower- 
painting.  In  the  small  room  he  has  a  "  Geranium  and  Great 
Master  Wort"  (344),  which  is  a  marvel  of  imitative  art.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Gregory's  "  Startled  "  (9)  is  the  view  of  a  sandy  bank 
covered  with  underwood,  from  which  a  child  has  frightened  a 
very  shadowy  rabbit.  Mr.  Gregory  only  contributes  one  other 
picture,  also  a  landscape,  "Marlow  Backwater  "(151),  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  one  of  his  figure  studies,  or  even  a  portrait,  either  here 
or  at  the  Academy,  where  he  is  represented  by  a  single  picture, 
^'Intruders"  (178),  swans  and  children,  in  which  also  landscape 
is  predominant.  It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Robert  Browning's  large  and  empty  landscape,  "From  an  Islet  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  "  ("12).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  admire  his  coarse 
and  vulgar  statue,  "  Dryope  fascinated  by  Apollo  in  the  form  of 
a  Serpent."  According  to  Mr.  Browning,  Apollo  admired  a  short, 
stout,  thick-waisted  woman,  with  a  hideous  face.  We  do  not 
intend  to  deny  the  power  of  the  artist  in  modelling,  but  only  to 
find  fault  with  his  taste.  Mrs.  Tadema's  "Birthday"  (18),  a 
group  of  children  assembled  at,  presumably,  mamma's  door,  is 
hardly  so  satisfactory  as  "  Tiny  Elizabeth,  you  must  not  leave 
us"  (19),  in  which  properties  and  pathos  are  mingled  with  great 
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stall.  The  sick  child  and  its  anxious  mother  would  be  enough  to 
touch  the  feelings,  without  the  beautifully  inlaid  bedstead  and 
the  embroidery  and  silk.  Altogether  this  is  a  charming  little 
picture,  over  which  it  would  be  but  too  easy  to  linger.  Mr. 
Boughton's  "Cutting  Herbage— Brabant "  is  not  so  interesting  as 
his  stirring  and  dramatic  view  in  the  Koyal  Academy,  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Catalogue:— "A  village  below  the  sand  dunes; 
high  tide  ;  breach  making  in  the  dyke,  Island  of  Walcheren"  (458). 
The  frightened  villagers,  hurrying  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  from 
their  houses,  actually  below  the  sea-level,  and  the  great  waves 
and  heavy  sky,  are  admirably  represented,  and  stand  quite  apart 
from  any  other  work  that  we  remember  by  Mr.  Boughton. 

Returning  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  we  observe  a  very  fine 
study  of  the  nude  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bartlett,  "  Soft  Persuasion  " 
(24)j  two  children  on  a  sandy  shore,  the  elder  endeavouring  to 
induce  her  little  sister  to  take  the  plunge.   His  "  Hauling  Cants — 
Coast  of  Cornwall  "  (78)  is  more  a  landscape  than  a  figure-picture. 
Mr.  Weguelin's  "  Bath "  (28)  is  not  so  pleasing  a  study  as 
"  Persuasion,"  but  firmly  drawn  and  brightly  coloured.  Mr. 
Napier  Hemy  contributes  a  powerful  sea-piece,  "  Tipping  a 
Shrimp  Trawl"  (29).    As  this  artist  puts  off  the  peculiarities  of 
his  early  years  he  emerges  with  great  knowledge  and  ease.  The 
technical  part  of  this  picture  is  simply  marvellous.  His  "  Trammel 
Net  Catch  "  (99),  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  is  also  very  good. 
We  have  already  mentioned  with  praise  Mr.  Calderon's  exquisite 
"  Aphrodite  "  (38),  which  occupies  the  place  of  honour  at  the  end 
of  the  Large  Room.    It  is  flanked  by  two  important  portraits. 
Mr.  Holl's  "James  Spicer,  Esq."  (33),  and  Mr.  Herkomer's 
portrait  of  Mr.  Parker,  M.P.  (42),  are  both  solid  and  satisfactory ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  commonplace,  as  are  many  of  the  portraits  this 
year,  both  here  and  at  the  Academy,  and  especially  those  of  Mr. 
Herkomer.    His  great  picture  of  this  year  is  in  the  latter  ex- 
hibition and  will  disappoint  his  admirers.    To  our  eyes  it  ap- 
pears not  only  an  unpleasant  subject  unpleasantly  treated,  but 
it  is  not  equally  finished.    It  represents  the  miseries  of  German 
emigrants  landing  in  America,  and  is  entitled  "  Pressing  to  the 
West— a  Scene  in  Castle  Garden,  New  York  "  (1546).  The 
face  of  a  sick  woman  on  the  left  is  fine,  but  a  baby  which 
crawls  across  the  floor  is  only  half-painted,  and  several  other 
figures  are  similarly  mere  sketches,  or  even  less.    Mr.  Herkomer's 
contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  number  four,  all  but  this 
one  portraits  ;   and  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  be  sends  five, 
all  portraits.    Mr.  Schmaltz,  an  artist  of  great  promise,  seems 
also  to  draw  too  largely  on  his  resources.    He  has  here  three 
highly  finished  pictures— the  "  Queen  of  the  May  "  (43), "  Felice  " 
(141),  and  "  All  is  Vanity  "  C142).    The  second  of  these  is  the 
most  pleasing,  being  a  small  but  very  complete  portrait  of  the 
lady  who  figures  in  most  of  his  pictures.    "  All  is  Vanity  "  con- 
trasts badly  with  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema's  sick  child.    Mr.  Schmaltz 
surrounds  his  subject  with  everything  that  wealth  can  give, 
health  only  being  desired.    It  is  a  painful  and  unpleasing  picture. 
At  the  Academy  Mr.  Schmaltz  has  two  pictures,  one  of  them  a 
very  ambitious  failure,  "  Too  Late ! "  (827),  which  represents  a 
dead  girl  on  a  bed,  against  the  light,  and  her  father,  or  husband, 
in  a  fantastic  costume  suggestive  of  Danes  and  Vikings,  coming  in 
at  the  door,  and  staggering  in  horror.    The  light  and  shade  are 
well  managed,  and  the  whole  effect  is  impressive  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  very  far;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  details 
that  Mr.  Schmaltz  has  exceeded  his  powers,  and  has  much 
yet  to  learn.    "  All  is  Vanity  "  is  hung  at  the  Grosvenor  over 
one   of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  portraits  of  which   we  made 
mention  last  week,  and  does  not  bear  the  comparison.  Mr. 
Strudwick  is  another  disappointing  painter.    It  is  not  pleasant 
to  find  fault,  yet  in  "  The  Ten  Virgins  "  (45)  we  see  such 
an  evident  striving  after  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  such  a  com- 
plete failure  to  reach  anything  like  his  level,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  record  it.    There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  picture. 
The  landscape  is  excellent,  the  figures  very  graceful.    But,  just  to 
point  to  a  single  item  in  the  sum  of  shortcomings  which  abound  in 
the  picture,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  brickwork  of  the  house. 
Those  are  not  real  bricks,  and  look  like  the  painted  sides  of  a 
child's  Noah's  Ark.    Mr.  Strudwick  should  study  the  highly- 
finished  wall  and  arch  in  Mr.  Fahey's  "  Love  Sett "  (93).  ^Had 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  painted  such  a  subject,  his  bricks  would  have 
been  portraits  as  well  as  his  figures.    Mr.  Strudwick's  second 
picture  is  much  prettier.   It  is  called  "  A  Story  Book  "  (193),  and 
has  a  lovely  Italian  landscape  background,  while  the  figures  are  not 
unpleasing,  especially  the  dancing  group  in  the  middle  distance. 

"  The  Indenture  "  (55),  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Johnson,  represents  a 
mother  apprenticing  her  son  to  a  London  merchant. '  The  scene  is 
well  worked  out,  the  details  being  of  what  is  now  called  the  Queen 
Anne  period.  The  picture  is  small  and  highly  finished.  We  have 
already  noticed  Mr.  Millais's  fine  portraits  of  Lady  Campbell. 
No  57  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1869,  a  child 
in  white  seated  on  a  Japanese  pottery  garden  seat  ;  No.  62 
was  painted  very  lately,  and  shows  the  young  lady  <;rown 
up.  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  "  Meadows  by  the  Avon  "  (60)  is  a 
good  and  warmly  sunny  landscape.  Mr.  Huches  shows  two  of 
the  decorative  panels  in  which  ho  so  greatly'excels,  "  Peaches  " 
(63)  and  "Blackberries  and  Haws"  (75),  and,  in  addition, 
lie  has  in  the  other  room  a  wonderful  picture,  on  a  silvered 
ground,  The  Song  of  the  Seabirds  ■  (185).  Every  one  who  has 
taken  a  voyage  remembers  how  the  gulls  sometimes  crowd  the  air 
n  the  wake  oi  a  ship,  and  fly  across  each  other  and  up  and  down 
n  contusion  sometimes  approaching  quite  close  and  at  others 
lagging  iar  behind.    This  familiar-  scene  Mr.  Hughes  has  conU-ived 


to  catch  with  great  skill,  but  why  be  should  not  have  put  in  the 
natural   background  of  sea   and   sky,  does  not  appear.  Mr 
Orchardson's  "Farmer's  Laughter"  (85)  is  mannered  and  un- 
nf  u™1-  TTWe  must  praise  Mr.  Rooke's  careful  little  portrait 
of  Miss  Honor  Brooke  (91).    The  Countess  Feodora  Gleichen 
sends  a  very  good  "  Study  of  a  Donkey's  Head "  (92)  Mr 
Sydney  Hall's  "  Descent  upon  Italy  "  (96)  shows  a  soldier,  in  what 
passes  on  the  stage  as  ancient  armour  of  an  uncertain  period, 
"  toboganning"  down  a  mountain.    It  would  take  more  power  of 
drawing  and  painting  than  Mr.  Hall  shows  in  this  picture  to  make 
such  a  subject  pleasant.    The  same  artist  sends  also  portraits  of 
the  three  youthful  Princesses  of  Wales  (231),  which  is  poor  and 
fiat  and  unflattering.     We  cannot  find   any  fault  with  Mr 
Caldecott's  sketch  of  "A  Young  Hussar  "  (101),  except  that  it 
is  only  a  sketch.     Mr.  Prinsep's  "Little  Bookworm'"  is  a  very 
pretty  study.    A  little  girl  in  deep  mourning  sits  on  a  footstool 
£1  a  Jlbrar?  ln  ful1  side-face,  and  pores  over  a  large  book. 
Ihe  flesh-colour  is  very  delicate,  and  the  subdued  tone  of  the 
picture  is  m  pleasant  contrast  to  the  crude  reds  and  greens  in 
which  Mr.  Prinsep  usually  delights.    We  have  noticed  already 
most  of  Mr.  John  Collier's  portraits  here,  but  not  that  of  Mrs. 
Peck  (95),  a  lady  standing  before  a  light-blue  silk  curtain,  a 
masterpiece  of  drapery-painting.    Mr.  Burne  Jones's  decorative 
square  picture  of  Daphne  is  entitled  a  "  Wood  Nymph  "  (104),  and 
is  very  harmonious.    It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  two  pictures 
of  very  much  the  same  size,  shape,  and  subject  by  Mr.  Rooke 
which  hang  in  the  outer  room,  "Daphne  Flying  from  the  Sun"  (229), 
a  study  in  violet  and  green ;  and  "  Clytie  Turning  Towards  the 
Sun  '  (240),  a  study  in  scarlet  and  green  ;  both  of  which  would 
be  more  satisfactory  but  for  the  unusual  and  striking  ugliness  of 
the  faces.    Over  Mr.  Jones's  "Nymph"  is  a  curious  half-empty 
canvas,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  (105),  "  Rain  Passing  Away."  The 
great  white  cloud  is  gradated  and  brought  to  a  point  of  highest 
light  in  a  way  perfectly  marvellous.    Mr.  Watts  also  sends  five 
pictures  hung  together.    The  portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury  (132)  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  that  of  Lord  Lytton  (134)  rather  les3 
so.    We  confess  to  caring  very  little  for  "  Uldra "  (133),  for 
"  Alice  "  (136),  or  for  "  The  Happy  Warrior"  (135),  all  more  or 
less  allegorical,  and  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  incomplete.  Mr. 
George  Howard's  two  landscapes  are  full  of  rich  colour,  and 
assert  themselves  even  among  so  many  figure-pictures.    "  The 
Walls  of  Rome"  (108)  is  very  small ;  too  small,  perhaps,  to  do 
justice  to  a  great  subject.    "The  Rookery"  (116)  is  much  larger, 
and  shows  a  great  advance  on  any  work  of  Mr.  Howard's  we  have 
yet  seen.    Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  in  her  "  Naiad  "  (118),  is  more 
like  M.  Henner  than  ever;  but  her  "  Broken-hearted  "  (140)  is 
very  feeling  and  delicate,  only  it  is  a  question  if  such  pictures 
should  ever  be  painted.    Mr.  Lehmann  sends  several  pictures, 
both  of  figures  and  landscape,  the  most  interesting  being,  perhaps, 
a  portrait  of  Miss  Amelia  Lehmann  (107),  which  shows  how  soon 
the  influence  of  the  Reynolds  Exhibition  has  begun  to  tell.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Sant's  very  pretty  portrait  of  the  sister 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Portland  (120).    Such  are  the  chief 
pictures  in  the  Large  Room  of  the  Grosvenor ;  but  our  remarks 
should  be  closed  by  an  apology  for  not  noticing  everything,  or 
nearly  everything.     There  are  pictures  in  particular  by  Mrs. 
Jophng,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Mr.  Topham,  and  some  others  which 
we  could  easily  dwell  on.    In  the  other  rooms  are  many  fine 
works,  to  which  we  hope  to  return  on  a  future  occasion. 


THE  ORIENTAL  BANK  FAILURE. 

rpHE  failure  of  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  was  not  unex- 
-L  pected,  though  it  was  hardly  looked  for  so  soon  after  the 
general  meeting  of  shareholders.  The  Corporation  was  one  of  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Eastern  banks,  and  it  quickly  obtained-  a  very 
large  and  highly  profitable  business.  At  the  time  of  the  American 
Civil  War  the  price  of  its  shares  on  which  25^.  was  paid,  there 
being  a  reserve  liability  of  25/.  more,  was  as  high  as  70/.,  and 
dividends  of  20  per  cent,  were  distributed.  In  consequence  the 
credit  of  the  bank  stood  so  high  that  deposits  were  poured  into  it  in 
perplexing  amounts.  The  Eastern  trade  was  then  much  smaller 
than_  it  is  now,  and  the  bank  found  it  difficult  to  employ  in 
legitimate  banking  business  the  whole  of  the  deposits  attracted  to 
it.  The  directors  were  tempted,  therefore,  fo  extend  unduly  the 
field  of  their  operations.  They  covered  with  branches,  agencies, 
and  sub-agencies  India,  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius  ; 
they  also  extended  their  operations  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
eyenSouth  America.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  business  so  widely 
distributed  could  not  be  properly  superintended  from  the  head  office 
in  London,and  a  wide  discretion  had  to  beaccorded  to  local  managers. 
Very  often  the  discretion  was  not  well  used.  The  principles  of 
banking  are  very  simple,  but  in  practice  a  bank  manager  requires  to 
be  prudent  and  cautious.  Prudence  and  caution  are  scarce  qualities, 


and  they  are  especially  difficult  to  secure  in  subordinate  positions 
in  such  climates  as  those  of  India  and  China.  But,  unless  managers 
have  been  trained  in  the  East  in  subordinate  positions,  they  want 
the  experience  that  fully  qualifies  them  for  their  position.  Not 
seldom,  therefore,  the  managers  were  hardly  fitted  for  the  posts 
they  occupied,  and  they  entered  upon  risks  that  proved  disastrous. 
The  Directors  themselves  also  committed  serious  mistakes.  Not 
only  did  they  unduly  extend  the  field  of  their  operations,  until 
the  control  of  the  bank  practically  passed  out  of  their  hands,  but 
they  engaged  in  a  kind  of  business  which  is  not  strictly  banking 
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business  at  all.  For  example,  they  brought  out  loans  for  the 
Chiliau  Government.  This  is  a  kind  of  business  that  properly  be- 
longs to  houses  such  as  Messrs.  llothscbilds  and  Messrs.  Baring, 
but  not  to  a  joint-stock  bank.  The  transaction  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  The  war  between  Chili  and  Peru  caused  a  heavy  fall 
in  Chilian  bonds  ;  and,  as  the  loans  brought  out  by  the  bank  were 
not  fully  subscribed  for  by  the  public,  it  was  left  with  a  large 
amount  of  the  stock  upon  its  hands.  This  stock  depreciated 
seriously  during  the  war ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  outcry  of  the 
shareholders,  the  Directors  sold  it  at  a  heavy  loss  at  the  very  most 
unfavourable  moment,  when  Chilian  credit  was  unduly  depressed 
by  a  naval  defeat. 

Misfortunes  aggravated  the  effects  of  mismanagement.  The  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  caused  by  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Ger- 
many and  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  mines  in  America  caused  a 
heavy  depreciation  in  all  the  securities  held  by  the  bank  abroad. 
The  bank,  it  will  be  understood,  raised  its  capital  and  borrowed 
most  of  its  deposits  here  at  home  in  gold,  and  it  invested  both 
capital  and  deposits  chiefly  in  securities  valued  in  silver  in  the 
East.    When,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  rupee  fell  from  is.  ioid. 
to  is.  7 id.,  all  silver  securities  fell  in  the  like  proportion,  and 
some  of  them  fell  in  a  much  greater  proportion.    As  long  as 
the  capital  so  employed  remained  in  the  East,  it  is  true  that 
the  depreciation  was  of  no  practical  moment,  but  whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  back  capital  employed  in  the  East, 
the  loss  made  itself  heavily  felt.    If  the  Directors  at  that 
time  had  been  wise,  they  would  at  once  have  written  down 
the  value  of  their  silver  securities  to  the  current  value  of 
the  day  ;  but  they  postponed  doing  so  until  the  loss  assumed 
very  large  proportions.    Another  circumstance  which  aggravated 
their  position  was  the  coffee  disease  in  Ceylon.    At  one  time 
the  bank  did  a  very  profitable  business  in  Ceylon,  the  coffee 
industry  being  highly  prosperous.    But,  partly  in  consequence 
of  a  disease  in  the  coffee-plant,  and  partly  because  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  coffee  cultivation  in  Brazil,  the  coffee  industry  in 
Ceylon  became  depressed,  and  the  losses  of  the  bank  were  very 
severe.    The  bank  advanced  largely  both  upon  produce  and  upon 
the  security  of  the  coffee  plantations,  with  the  result  that  in  many 
cases  it  had  to  foreclose  and  take  possession  of  the  properties. 
These  have  since  cost  it  much  money  to  keep  in  working  order, 
and  have  proved  entirely  unprofitable.    As  the  bank  could  find 
no  independent  purchasers  of  these  plantations,  it  founded  a 
Company,  called  the   Ceylon   Company,   for  the  purpose  of 
tailing  them  over  and  gradually  realizing;  but  the  Company 
has  been  unfortunate  almost  from   the  outset.     The  capital 
has  been  called  up  and  spent,  and  the  Company  for  years 
has  been  kept  alive  only  by  the  Oriental  Bank;  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  has  failed  as  soon  as  the  Oriental  Bank  suspended 
payment.   In  Mauritius  also  the  bank  was  very  unfortunate.  The 
great  industry  there  is  sugar,  and,  as  we  explained  last  week, 
the  price  of  sugar  has  been  steadily  going  down  for  years  past 
until  it  is  lower  now  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be.  The 
losses  in  consequence  by  the  bank  have  been  very  large.    In  South 
Africa  likewise,  owing  to  the  political  disturbances  that  have  pre- 
vailed there  for  years  past,  the  bank  lost  heavily.    At  the  late 
meeting  of  shareholders  the  chairman  estimated  the  total  amount 
"locked  up"  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and  South  Africa  at  about 
two  millions  sterling ;  in  other  words,  it  has  sunk  money  there 
to  that  amount  in  properties  which  cannot  be  sold,  thouo-h 
probably  at  some  future  time  they  may  prove  to  be  very  valuable. 

The  Directors  postponed  recognizing  facts  as  long  as  possible 
but  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow'Bank  at  length  forced  them 
to  look  their  situation  in  the  face.  Since  then  they  have  been 
energetically  endeavouring  to  repair  past  mistakes.  They  have 
admitted  _  and  made  provision  for  the  depreciation  of  capital 
invested  in  silver  securities ;  they  have  acknowledged  fully  the 
unsaleable  character  of  their  holdings  in  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  and 
South  Africa  ;  and  they  have  contracted  greatly  the  field  of  their 
operations.  They  retired  altogether  from  South  Africa,  makin"- 
over  their  business  to  a  new  bank  started  for  the  purpose,  which^ 
however,  did  not  take  upon  itself  any  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation.  They  have  closed  several  agencies 
and  sub-agencie3,  and,  we  believe,  also  some  branches";  and 
generally,  they  have  restricted  their  business  as  much  as 
possible.  Lastly,  they  have  cut  down  expenses  in  a  most 
rigorous  manner.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  not 
gone  too  far  in  this  latter  respect.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
by  reducing  their  staff  they  seriously  crippled  the  efficiency  of 
the  bank,  and  led  perhaps  to  further  losses  which  might  have 
been  avoided  had  the  bank  been  fully  manned.  Some  months  a°-o 
the  Directors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even  these  measures  were 
not  enough,  and  they  promoted  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to  enable  them 
to  reduce  by  one-half  their  subscribed  capital.  The  capital  actu- 
ally paid  up  amounts  to  one  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  the 
Directors  admitted  that  the  unrealizable  assets  abroad  amount  to 
about  two  millions  sterling.  They  estimate,  however,  that  these 
assets,  though  unrealizable  at  present,  will  in  the  long  run  prove 
to  Be  of  the  full  value  at  which  they  are  now  estimated,  and  they 
considered,  therefore,  that  if  they  made  a  provision  for  a  possible 
depreciation  of  25  per  cent.,  they  would  have  done  all  that  at  the 
worst  would  be  requisite.  By  cutting  down,  therefore,  the 
capital  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  they  were 
enabled  to  propose  to  write  off  half  a  million  sterling  as  possible  de- 
preciation of  the  assets  held  abroad,leavingthem  another  quarter  of  a 
million  to  provide  against  the  depreciation  of  silver  securities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  full  disclosures  that  they  had  to  make  alarmed  both 


shareholders  and  depositors.    So  late  as  the  middle  of  January 
last  the  shares  were  selling  at  about  13Z. ;  they  fell,  however,  last 
month  to  5/. ;  and  though  they  rallied  for  awhile,  thev  again  fell 
on  the  eve  of  the  suspension.    This  steady  fall  to  about  a  fifth  of 
the  actual  paid-up  amount  of  the  shares,  and  to  about  a  fifteenth 
of  the  market  value  of  the  shares  twenty  years  ago,  showed  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  raising  additional  capital.    The  bank 
could  not  be  kept  alive,  as  the  chairman  admitted  at  the  last 
meeting,  without  some  new  capital,  and  when  the  shareholders 
were  anxious  to  get  out  of  their  liabilities  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
20I.   out_  of  every   25/.  paid,  it  was  clear  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  subscribe  additional  capital.     And  if  the 
shareholders  would  do  nothing  to  keep  the  bank  alive,  it 
was  not  probable  that  the   outside  public  would  come  to 
their  relief.    Similarly,  the  depositors  at  last  got  alarmed. 
At  the  end  of  December  last  the  deposits  still  amounted 
to  6,696,938;.,  which  was  within  about  three  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  of  the  amount  in  1879.    It  will  be  seen  that  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year  the  confidence  of  the  depositors  had  been 
wonderfully  sustained,  considering  the  alarming  rumours  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  City  during  the  past  six  years.    But  when  the  full 
statement  of  the  bank's  affairs  came  out,  the  depositors  at  length 
got  alarmed,  and  the  withdrawals  assumed  very  large  proportions. 
At  the  meeting  on  April  24  the  chairman  said  that  every  fall  in 
the  shares  was  telegraphed  out  from  London  to  the  East,  and 
that  immediately  deposits  were  withdrawn.    These  withdrawals 
at  length  became  so  serious  that,  coupled  with  the  fall  in 
the  shares,  the  directors  came  to  the  conclusion  they  had 
no  course  before  them  but  to  close  their  doors.     There  is 
talk  even  now  of  resuscitating  the  bank  under  a  new  name ; 
but  we  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  carrying  the  proposal  into 
effect.    Long  before  a  new  bank  can  be  founded  the  business 
of  the  old  one  will  have  passed  to  other  institutions ;  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  either  the  existing  shareholders  or  the  outside 
public  will  be  willing  to  invest  money  in  founding  a  new  Eastern 
bank.    In  the  meantime  the  opinion  of  the  City  is  that  large 
numbers  of  the  existing  shareholders  will  be  unable  to  pay  the 
calls  to  be  made  upon  them,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  solvent 
shareholders  will  have  to  pay  the  full  25/.  per  share  to  which 
they  are  liable.    At  the  end  of  December  last  the  total  liabili- 
ties of  the  bank  to  the  public  amounted  to  nine  and  three- 
quarters  millions   sterling,  and  a  little  over  one  and  a  half 
millions  more  were  due  to  the  shareholders,  making  the  total 
liabilities  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.    On  the  other 
side   of    the   account,   bills  of  exchange  amounted  to  about 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  bills  and  notes  to  2,900,000/., 
and  loans  and  advances  to  3470,000/.    How  much  of  these 
are   readily  realizable   it  is  impossible  to  say.     The  chair- 
man may  have  been  quite  right  in  estimating  that  the  unsale- 
able assets  did  not  exceed  two  millions  sterling,  supposing  that 
the  bank  had  been  able  to  hold  its  ground  and  to  continue 
working.    But,  now  that  the  bank  has  suspended,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  realize  at  once  much  of  what  the  chairman  considered 
good.    All  this,  however,  is  for  the  present  only  speculation.  It 
will  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  actual  state  of  affairs  can  be 
ascertained.    In  the  meanwhile  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
liquidation  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  official  liqui- 
dator and  entrusted  to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  bank,  witli  a 
strong  committee  of  inspection.  They  would  understand  the  whole 
business,  and  would  have  local  knowledge  as  well  as  experience. 
They  could  therefore  conduct  the  liquidation  more  expeditiously 
and  more  cheaply  than  an  official  liquidator  could. 


THE  RIVALS  AT  THE  HA V MARKET — 
DEVOTION  AT  THE  COURT. 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  in  the  daily  papers  have  for  some  time 
-fi-  past  set  forth,  and  a  paragraph  in  the  play-bill  repeats,  with 
what  desire  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero  have  been  actuated  in 
arranging  The  Rivals  for  production  at  the  Haymarket.  They 
have  been  guided  by  "a  desire  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
Author's  play  without  encumbering  its  action."  Their  desire  is 
certainly  not  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  lowered  the 
effect  of  the  author's  play  to  an  extent  which  is  really  remark- 
able, considering  how  good  a  play  it  is;  and  they  have  en- 
cumbered the  action  so  lamentably  that  the  action  more  than 
once  breaks  down  under  the  load  of  encumbrances  and  entirely 
ceases.  "  For  this  arrangement  of  the  comedy  Mr.  Bancroft  and 
Mr.  Pinero  are  jointly  responsible,"  we  are  advised,  and  we  must 
add  that  their  responsibility  is  a  heavy  one.  It  is  not  demanded 
that  Sheridan's  work  should  be  treated  with  reverential  regard. 
"A  few  transpositions  in  the  dialogue  and  some  variations  of 
locality"  might  have  been  excused  or  justified  if  the  trans- 
positions and  variations  did  not  totally  destroy  the  coherence 
of  the  plot  and  the  gaiety  of  the  action.  What  we  object 
to  are  transpositions  which  weaken  the  comedy  and  variations 
of  locality  which  make  it  absurd.  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero 
recognized  one  grand  object  when  they  set  about  the  task 
of  arranging  The  llwak— which,  after  all,  Sheridan  had  him- 
self arranged  with  some  dramatic  aptitude,  though  the  two 
people  in  question  do  not  think  so.  The  episodes  mi^ht  be  in- 
verted, the  thread  of  the  story  tangled,  the  characters  blurred, 
what  the  author  made  natural  might  be  made  preposterous,  if 
only  the  grand  object  could  be  attained— a  way  found  "  to  avoid 
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shifting  the  scenes  in  view  of  the  audience."    But  why  should 
not  scenes  be  so  shifted  ?    The  play  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  setting.    Sheridan  left  behind  him  an  admirable  comedy, 
carried  on  by  just  a  dozen  personages  through  a  number  of  most 
diverting  scenes,  in  which  dialogue  and  incident  are  of  equal 
excellence.    A  shifting  of  scenes  is  occasionally  indispensable; 
but  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero  evince  a  curious  preference  for 
dropping  a  curtain,  instead  of  "  letting  down  "  or  "  running  on  " 
a  view  of  a  3treet  in  Bath  or  of  the  North  Parade,  and  the  author 
is  made  subservient  to  the  scene-painter  or  the  stage-carpenter. 
We  are  far  from  denying  or  questioning  the  completeness  with 
which  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  responsible  have  pursued  their 
mistaken  path.    We  are  ready  to  believe  implicitly  that  the  very 
under-clothing  of  the  sedan-chairmen  who  appear  in  the  first 
act  is  copied  from  the  best  authorities ;  that  the  oil  in  the  lamp 
of  the  watchman  who  crosses  the  stage,  and  says  that  it  is  "  past 
eight  o'clock  and  a  fine  night  "  is  some  ante-paraffin  compound 
which  was  generally  adopted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
curtsey  which  the  flower-girls  make  as  they  offer  bouquets  to  the 
passengers  who  have  just  alighted  from  the  coach  may  be,  and 
very  likely  is,  a  most  exact  reproduction  of  the  curtsey  of  the  period. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  pole-hook  and  terrets  which  the  ostler 
is  cleaning  at  the  end  of  the  stable-yard  are  off  a  veritable  coach. 
Our  only  complaint  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  these  incidents  of 
which  the  first  act  is  mainly  composed  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Sheridan's  comedy  of  The  Rivals,  which  the  management  has 
undertaken  to  produce.    The  first  act  of  the  play,  before  Mr. 
Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero  heightened  the  effect,  was  really  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  construction.    Fag,  Captain  Absolute's  servant, 
and  the  innominate  Coachman  who  had  driven  Sir  Anthony  to 
Bath,  met  and  discussed  the  situation  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  put 
the  plot  in  train,  stated  why  all  the  characters  have  met  in  the 
city,  described  Jack's  father — "  hasty  in  everything,  or  it  would 
not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  " — and  gave  the  cue  as  to  Lydia 
Languish.    Then  Julia  and  Lydia  meet.    Lydia  explains  how  her 
ridiculous  old  aunt  has  fallen  absolutely  in  love  with  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  how  she  carries  on  a  correspondence  with  him  under 
afeigned  name,  a  Delia  or  a  Celia.    The  silly  old  woman  and 
Sir  Anthony  then  discuss  their  project  of  the  marriage  between 
Jack  and  Lydia  ;  so  that  when  the  curtain  falls,  the  interest  has 
been  started  and  the  diverting  complications  of  the  plot  set  going. 
But  this  was  only  poor  Sheridan's  crude  idea.    The  effect  had 
not  been  heightened  to  the  elevation  of  the  Bancroft-Pinero 
standard.    Fag  and  the  Coachman  do  meet,  it  is  true,  in  the 
version  which  this  pair  of  very  responsible  gentlemen  have  been 
so  good  as  to  amend  ;  but  their  conversation  is  so  hampered  by 
black  boys,  sedan-chairmen,  watchmen,  ostlers,  flower-girls,  and 
others,  that  the  dialogue  goes  for  nothing.     One  never  knows 
whether  the  librarian  or  the  fruiterer  will  not  speak  next,  and  so 
attention  is  not  concentrated  on  the  explanatory  sentences.  Then 
Lydia's  maid,  Lucy,  comes  from  the  library,  and  gives  a  letter  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  recognized  by  experienced  playgoers  as  Sir 
Lucius.    But  at  this  period,  in  the  new  version,  Lydia  has  not 
told  the  story  of  her  aunt's  folly,  the  spectator  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  "  old  weather-beaten  she-dragon "  who  writes 
love-letters  signed  "  Delia."    The  fun  of  the  idea  when  Lucy  de- 
livers her  epistle  to  Sir  Lucius  is  therefore  completely  lost ;  for 
Lucy's  identity  is  not  obvious,  andliow  thoroughly  the  needy  Irish 
baronet,  who  believes  himself  to  be  corresponding  with  Lydia,  is 
being  befooled  is  not  suggested.    Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero  are 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  guaranteed  accuracy  of  the  cut  of  the 
Coachman's  breeches — from  researches  made  in  Bath  and  in  the 
British  Museum — compensates  for  the  loss  of  all  Sheridan's  rare 
humour. 

The  absurdities  continue.  No  scene  is  changed  in  view  of  the 
audience  ;  let  that  be  granted  for  what  it  is  worth.  But,  to  avoid 
such  changes  of  scene,  we  not  only  find  Acres  writing  his  chal- 
lenge to  "  Beverley  "  in  the  New  Rooms — in  a  chamber  most 
thoughtfully  vacated  by  the  visitors  to  the  Spa — but  actually 
Sir  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Malaprop  arrange  the  match  between 
the  young  people,  and  the  lovers  themselves  are  brought  to- 
gether, in  the  public  apartment.  All  this  should,  of  course,  take 
place  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  lodgings.  Why  should  not  half  a  score 
of  men  stalk  into  the  tea-room  where  the  pair  of  elders  and  pair 
of  young  people  are  assembled  ?  Did  Mr.  Bancroft  persuade  Mr. 
Pinero  that  this  did  not  matter,  or  did  Mr.  Pinero  assure  Mr. 
Bancroft  that  they  were  heightening  the  effect  at  this  juncture  ?  Let 
us  see  how  they  proceed  to  carry  out  the  most  desirable  object 
of  not  encumbering  the  action.  Sir  Anthony  in  the  highest  spirits 
(we  are  speaking  of  Sheridan's  Sir  Anthony,  not  of  Mr.  Pinero's), 
having,  as  he  supposes,  smoothed  the  lovers'  wa}'  and  seen  all  well, 
declares  that  he  "  should  like  to  have  a  little  fooling  "  himself,  and 
gaily  hands  Mrs.  Malaprop  off,  singing  as  he  goes.  The  stage 
direction  says  (Lydia  sits  sullenly  in  her  chair),  and  then  follows, 
or  rather  then  should  follow,  an  admirable  comedy  scene  between  the 
lovers.  Lydia  is  indignant  that  there  is  to  be  no  elopement  after  all ; 
Captain  Absolute  pleads  that  "a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may  be 
endured."  The  whole  situation  is  in  the  truest  feeling  of  comedy; 
but  Mr.  Bancroft  thought  the  effect  of  it  wanted  heightening.  So 
there  is  an  awkward  pause.  Silence  for  a  moment  reigns  supreme. 
The  curtains  which  divide  the  room  where  Jack  Absolute  and  Lydia 
are  seated  from  a  room  behind  are  drawn ;  a  number  of  guests  who 
have  all  too  obviously  been  waiting  their  cue  throng  in,  and  a 
gavotte  is  danced.  The  principals  cannot  be  left  out,  so  the  lovers 
forget  their  quarrel.  Sheridan  is  put  aside,  and  Mr.  D'Auban  for 
the  time  completely  supplants  him;  Mr.  DAubau,  it  must  be 


added  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  an  acquaintance  with 
English  dramatic  literature,  but  are  less  versed  in  the  personnel  of 
the  pantomime  stage,  being  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
dances.  The  gavotte  itself  is  graceful  and  quaintly  pretty  ;  but 
is  it  not  absurd — cannot  even  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Pinero  see 
that  it  is  absurd  ? — thu3  to  interrupt  one  of  the  most  vital  scenes 
of  the  comedy,  and  not  only  to  interrupt  it,  but  entirely  to  destroy 
its  significance,  by  causing  the  lovers  who  were  on  the  eve  of 
quarrelling  to  patch  up  a  truce  and  postpone  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  till  Mr.  D'Auban  gives  the  signal  for  the  resumption 
of  Sheridan  ? 

This  resumption,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  is  as  far 
as  the  players  can  resume  it,  and  for  the  most  part  this  is  but 
a  very  little  way.    We  were  about  to  remark  that  Mr.  Pinero's 
Sir  Anthony  was  ludicrous,  but  this  would  be  to  imply  that  it 
was  to  some  extent  laughable,  and  such  an  implication  would 
be  very  wrong.    There  is  not  a  shade  of  reality  in  his  passion. 
Instead  of  the  bluff,  unctuous,  hearty  old  man  with  all  his  violent 
impulses  on  the  surface,  Mr.  Pinero  shows  a  dapper  reflective 
little  person,  who  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  Sir  Anthony. 
When  Fag  declared  that  the  old  baronet  was  Si  hasty  in  everything, 
or  it  would  not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,"  he  made  an  excellent 
criticism.    The  personage  presented  is  not  hasty  in  everything, 
and  it  is  not  Sir  Anthony  Absblute.    How  utterly  Mr.  Pinero 
misconceives  the  character  he  endeavours  to  play  is  best  shown  in 
the  scene  where  Sir  Anthony  enters  looking  "plaguy  gruff,"  as 
his  son  says,  and  begins  with  the  speech  "  No ;  I'll  die  sooner 
thau  forgive  him  !    Die,  did  I  say  ?    I'll  live  these  fifty  years  to 
plague  him  " — how  every  line  shows  the  spirit  and  self-will  of  the 
brave  old  baronet !    He  continues,  "  He's  anybody's  son  for  me. 
I  never  will  see  him  more — never — never — never — never!"  Will 
it  be  believed  that  as  Mr.  Pinero  utters  these  "  nevers  "  he  adopts 
a  soft,  pathetic  tone,  as  if  picturing  to  himself  a  deserted,  childless 
old  age  ?    Beyond  this,  misconception  surely  cannot  go.  Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson  makes  Captain  Absolute  a  prim  and  peaceful 
young  gentleman.    One  feels  that  his  conduct  in  every  relation  of 
life  would  be  exemplary.    He  makes  a  mistake,  perhaps,  in  sitting 
down  while  his  father  is  standing,  for  in  that  ceremonious  age 
a  son  would  not  have  seated  himself  while  his  father  stood ;  but 
this  is  a  minor  matter.    The  whole  performance,  indeed,  is  very 
minor,  if  the  phrase  be  allowed.    Fag  again  (Mr.  Elliot)  is  not 
as  formal  as  a  servant  would  have  been.    He  leans  easily  on 
the  back  of  a  chair  while  talking  to  his  master,  and  a  servant, 
even  if  admitted  to  his  master's  confidence,  would  have  preserved 
a  bearing  of  respect.    Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  make 
the  scenes  between  Faulkland  and  Julia  as  little  tedious  as  pos- 
sible.   These  parts  are  well  done ;  and  Mr.  Brookfield's  David  is 
a  careful  bit  of  character-acting,  thrust  into  no  undue  prominence, 
and  therefore  the  more  effective.    His  dialect  is  faultlessly  pre- 
served.   Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  is  somewhat  faint  and  feeble  as  Sir 
Lucius ;   but  Mr.  Lionel  Brough's  Bob  Acres  is,  with  Mrs. 
Stirling's  well-known  and  altogether  excellent  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
the  salvation  of  the  comedy.    We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Mr. 
Brough  is  too  boorish  and  extravagant ;  but  we  certainly  do  not 
think  that  he  was  so  on  the  first  night  of  the  play.    He  was,  at 
any  rate,  irresistibly  comic  ;  and  if  at  times  he  became  grotesque, 
a  country  squire  a  century  since  may  well  have  been  such  a  figure 
as  is  here  presented,  while  the  stage  directions  at  times  oblige 
Acres  to  be  farcical.    It  was  curious  to  note  how,  when  Mr. 
Brough  and  Mrs.  Stirling  appeared,  the  audience  stirred  from  a 
condition  of  semi-somnolence,  and  laughed  heartily ;  and,  oddly 
enough,  these  were  the  passages  the  effect  of  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  Mr.  Pinero  had  not  heightened.    We  see,  on  reference  to  the 
playbill,  that  Miss  Calhoun  played  Lydia  Languish.    It  made  no 
sort  of  impression  on  us,  and  we  have  really  forgotten  what  her 
Lydia  was  like,  beyond  a  general  notion  that  it  was  not  much  like 
Lydia.    On  his  first  appearance  Mr.  Bancroft  was  hooted  bv  a 
number  of  roughs  in  the  gallery  because  they  had  arrived  at  "the 
theatre  before  the  hour  announced  for  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
and  had  been  caught  in  the  rain.    As  the  victim  of  so  stupid  an 
insult,  we  sympathize  heartily  with  the  manager.    As  regards 
the  comedy,  however,  we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Bancroft  may 
never  again  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  heighten  the  effect  of  any 
standard  play,  and  that  he  will  abjure  the  fatal  assistance  of  Mr. 
Pinero. 

Devotion,  as  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  junior,  calls  his  adaptation 
of  MM.  Lockroy  and  Badou's  Un  Duel  sous  Richelieu,  is  one  of 
the  many  plays  of  French  feeling  and  origin  in  which  the  three 
familiar  figures  of  French  romance — husband,  wife,  and  lover — 
fill  the  principal  places.  The  work  is  more  than  half  a  century 
old;  indeed,  it  was  in  1S42  that  Donizetti's  opera  3Iaria  di 
Rohan,  founded  on  the  story,  was  first  produced,  at  Vienna. 
There  are  some  fine  moments  in  the  play,  which,  however,  the 
adapter  has  not  improved  by  the  invention  of  a  first  act, 
showing  what  could  be  readily  explained  and  what  in  a  few 
sentences  is  explained  in  Lockroy 's  piece  ;  for  to  Lockroy 
alone  Un  Duel  sous  Richelieu  was  originally  attributed.  In  this 
first  act  we  have  the  marriage  of  Marie  de  Monbazon  to  the 
Due  de  Chevreuse,  whom  she  respects,  but  does  not  love ;  and 
the  return  of  the  Comte  de  Chalais,  to  whom  her  heart  was 
given,  but  who  has  been  parted  from  her  by  ill-fortune.  It  is  a 
piece  of  sadly  crude  construction  which  brings  the  lovers  together 
by  making  Chalais  walk  in  unexpectedly  just  before  the  bride 
leaves  the  church,  by  herself  to  stroll  about  the  grounds  of  the 
chateau  some  time  before  the  completion  of  the  marriage  service. 
This  was  the  bad  old  fashion  of  an  earlier  day,  to  invent  the 
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"  situation "  and  take  no  thought  as  to  how  it  might  reason- 
ably be  brought  about.     In  this  act  much  is  seen   of  the 
young  Abbe"  de  Gondi,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  unfrocked 
in  order  that  he  may  marry  a  certain  Mile.  Genevieve ;  and 
the  flippant  young  priest  is  the  motive  power  of  the  work,  for 
it  is  he  who  whispers  scandal  of  the  Duchesse  de  Ohevreuse. 
Chalais  indignantly  contradicts  the  slander,  and  thence  follows 
the  challenge  to  the  duel  between  Gondi  and  Chalais,  that  gave 
the  name  to  the  original  work.    It  is  a  merit  of  Devotion  that 
it  increases  in  strength  as  it  progresses.    The  complications  of 
the  third  act  are  notably  ingenious.  Chalais,  the  King's  favourite, 
has  for  a  time  supplanted  Richelieu,  but  the  Cardinal  has  returned 
to  power  thirsting  for  vengeance  on  his  rival.    This  Marie  knows, 
and  she  visits  the  Hotel  Chalais  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the 
duel,  to  urge  her  lover  to  fly.    While  she  is  there  her  husband, 
who  is  to  second  Chalais,  arrives ;  Marie  is  hidden  in  a  curtained 
recess,  and  it  is  of  course  in  the  recess  that  Chevreuse  desires  to 
seek  a  better  sword  than  that  which  Chalais  has  chosen.  The 
incident  is  old  no  doubt ;  when  Marie  concealed  herself  it  was  in- 
evitable that  Chevreuse  would  come  near  to  discovering  her;  but 
the  danger— which  would  give  so  totally  incorrect  an  aspect  to 
affairs,  for  Marie  and  Chalais  are  innocent  of  offence— is  averted. 
The  fact  of  their  innocence  strengthens  the  episode.    The  Due 
being  gone,  Marie  renews  her  entreaties  to  Chalais  to  fly  and  save 
his  life  from  Richelieu ;  and  the  result  is  that,  detained  by  her, 
he  fails  to  reach  the  appointed  spot  before  Chevreuse  has  taken  the 
principal's  place  and  in  the  combat  which  ensues  has  been  wounded 
by  Gondi.    Chalais  follows,  and  arrives  in  time  to  avenge  his 
friend  and  his  friend's  wife ;  and  then  comes  the  dramatist's 
difficulty.    How  is  this  to  end  ?    Here  is  the  woman  beloved  by 
both  men.    Her  husband  is  noble  and  worthy ;  her  lover  is  no 
less  so— the  word  lover,  in  fact,  is  perhaps  ill  chosen ;  for  Marie 
and  Chalais  may  both  say  in  Racine's  harmonious  line,  "  Le  jour 
ii 'est  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fond  de  mon  coeur."    Nevertheless,  what- 
ever poetic  justice  may  demand,  dramatic  exigency  is  supposed  to 
require  that  one  should  perish,  and  Mr.  Boucicault  has  chosen  to 
sacrifice  Chalais.    Having  fled,  he  returns  to  justify  Marie.  As 
he  enters  the  Hotel  Chevreuse,  where  the  Due  is  waiting  sternly, 
and  the  Duchesse  in  agonizing  terror,  for  his  arrival,  he  is  shot 
and  mortally  wounded ;  and  he  dies,  after  convincing  Chevreuse 
of  the  truth.    The  costume  of  the  period  is  extremely  picturesque 
if  only  the  actors  can  wear  it,  and  most  fortunately  for  the  chances 
of  the  piece  Mr.  Conway,  one  of  the  few  players  who  is  easy  and 
natural  in  such  a  garb,  has  been  secured  for  the  part  of  Chalais. 
To  speak  of  his  dress  first  is,  however,  to  do  him  some  injustice ; 
for  Mr.  Conway  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  character  and  realizes 
it  with  singular  success.     The  actor  has  perhaps  never  been 
seen  to  greater  advantage.    He  is  always  gallant  and  earnest, 
tender  to  the  woman  he  loves,  quietly  dignified  before  his  ad- 
versaries.   The  total  absence  of  that  self-consciousness  which 
is  the  bane  of  most  representatives  of  romantic  parts  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.    Mr.  Conway  forgets  himself,  and  only 
remembers  Chalais.    Mr.  Clayton  must  also  be  warmly  com- 
mended for  his  manly  and  unaffected  performance  of  Chevreuse. 
Ihe  display  of  suppressed  emotion  has  lately  been  the  subject 
of  much  banter.    Not  the  less  is  it  a  valuable  quality,  as  Mr 
Clayton  proves  during  the  scene  in  which  Chevreuse  waits  with 
his  wite  the  arrival  of  the  man  he  regards  as  her  betrayer  A 
very  competent  Marie  is  found  in  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  There 
is  a  certain  impulsiveness  in  her  playing  of  passionate  inci- 
dents, an  apparently  unstudied  energy— the  result  necessarily  of 
very  much  and  careful  study— which  is  extremely  tellin^  On 
these  three  the  drama  depends.    Miss  Venne,  as  Genevieve,  has 
only  to  be  pert  and  playful,  and  she  can  be  very  pert  indeed. 
Mr.  Boucicault  s  Abbe  de  Gondi  is  in  no  way  remarkable  A 
misconception  has  arisen  about  this  part.    It  has  been  stated  that 
it  was  originally  played  by  a  woman,  and  that  Dojazet  had  filled 
it.    Ihe  original  Gondi  was  a  M.  Taigny,  and,  so  far  as  we  know 
it  has  never  fallen  into  a  woman's  hands.    The  confusion  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  Dejazet's  name  is 
associated  with  Les  Premieres  Armes  de  Richelieu ;  but  this  is 
ouite  another  play,  and  quite  another  Richelieu. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  SPRING  MEETING. 

(\LD  TO  A.STMA  STER  opened  the  First  Spring  Meeting  at  New- 
W  market  by  winning  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Trial  Plate 
lor  Lord  Zetland,  beating  Zadig,  the  winner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Makes,  by  a  length.  Lovely  was  made  the  favourite  for  the 
Visitors'  Plate ;  and  there  was  some  interest  in  the  race,  because 
at  the  Craven  Meeting  Lovely  had  beaten  Splendor,  and  Splendor 
had  beaten  Lovely,  and  now  the  pair  were  to  fight  out  the  rubber 
As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  neither  of  them  won.  Lovely 
came  with  a  rush  at  the  distance,  but  she  was  too  late  to  catch 
Aarifa  and  Dalmeny,  although  she  left  Splendor  far  behind.  Baron 
Hirsch  gave  i,ooo/.  for  a  two-year-old  filly  by  Hampton,  called 
Glimmer,  before  the  race  for  the  Maiden  Plate,  and  she  won  it,  but 
by  a  head  only,  after  a  fine  race  with  Menevia  and  Pompey 
Ihe  Duke  of  St.  Albans'  two-year-old  Clonmel,  by  Julius,  showed 
a  great  deal  of  his  sire's  vile  temper  in  his  match  with  Lord 
Cadogan's  Lonely.  He  bolted  before  the  race  and  ran  very  un- 
kindly in  it,  losing  by  five  lengths.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Waipper-ia.  %  Hermit,  a  useful  handicap  horse,  who  had  won 


each  of  the  races  for  which  he  had  started  this  season,  only  took 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by  a  head,  but  he  won  in  good  style. 

The  racing  on  the  Wednesday,  with  the  exception  of  the  Two 
Thousand,  which  we  noticed  last  week,  was  exceedingly  poor  and 
uninteresting.  Three  of  the  recent  purchases  at  Lord  Falmouth's 
sale  ran  during  the  day.  Prince  Maurice,  an  own  brother  to 
Dutch  Oven,  and  a  fine  powerful  colt,  for  whom  Lord  Hastings 
gave  500  guineas— a  sum  which  he  should  be  worth  even  as  a 
country  stallion — came  out  for  the  first  race ;  but  he  was  scarcely 
trained  enough  for  the  long  Cesarewitch  course,  over  which  the 
race  was  run,  and  he  was  tired  out  half  a  mile  from  home.  Saucy 
Boy,  his  only  opponent,  won  in  a  common  canter.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  came  Harvester's  disappointment,  and  in  the  last 
race  of  the  day,  the  well-bred  Little  John,  by  Kingcraft  out  of 
Jannette,  a  two-year-old  with  rather  a  light  middle-piece,  that 
had  cost  290  guineas  on  Monday,  was  very  easily  beaten  by 
Arqua,  who  had  run  a  good  second  for  a  Sweepstakes  at  the 
Craven  meeting.  There  was  a  heavy  storm  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  the  attendance  was  small  for  a  Two  Thousand 
day. 

The  weather  on  the  Thursday  was  wretched,  and  the  number  of 
spectators  was  extremely  limited.    The  Stud  Stakes  was  won  by 
Laverock,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Foal  Stakes.  This 
two-year-old  belonged  to  Mr.  Dawson,  who  trained  for  Lord 
Falmouth.    Last  year  Mr.  Dawson  had  won  the  same  race  with 
his  filly,  Reprieve,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  had  sold  the 
winner  for  2,000/.  to  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor.    After  the  race  on 
this  occasion  he  again  sold  the  winner  for  exactly  the  same  price, 
to  Baron  Hirsch.  Camlet,  who  had  been  backed  on  the  previous  day 
for  the  Derby  at  1 ,000  to  30,  came  out  for  the  Welter  Handicap. 
Last  season  he  had  won  half  a  dozen  races,  and  he  had  run  third  to 
Scot  Free  and  the  Sister  to  Adelaide  filly  at  Sandown,  when  giviii"- 
each  of  them  15  lbs.    He  is  a  handsome  colt,  but  he  is  generally 
considered  short.    The  terms  on  which  he  was  now  meeting  his 
opponents  were  terribly  against  him,  but  they  were  a  poor  lot. 
He  ran  very  badly,  finishing  eight  lengths  behind  Dean  Swift, 
while  Rout  beat  him  by  a  head  for  second  place.    There  was  a 
race  011  the  same  afternoon  for  the  old-fashioned  whip.  Last 
autumn,  theDukeof  Hamilton  challenged  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who 
held  the  whip,  with  City  Arab,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  accepted 
with  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  who  won  the  race  by  twenty  lengths.  This 
spring  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  again  challenged  the0  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  naming  Medicus  as  his  champion,  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  again  accepted  with  Faugh-a-Ballagh.    Medicus,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  an  extraordinarily  strong  favourite  for 
the  Cesarewitch  last  year,  and  had  run  third  in  that  race  to 
Bendigo  and  Tonans.    On  public  form  it  seemed  as  if  lono-  odds 
should  have  been  laid  011  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  but,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  bookmakers  accepted  as  little  as  11  to  4.    As  soon  as 
they  had  started  on  their  four-mile  journey,  Archer  took  a  resolute 
lead  with  Faugli-a-Ballagh.    As  much  as  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
home  Medicus  was  completely  exhausted,  and  it  was  a  mere  farce 
for  Faugh-a-Ballagh  to  canter  slowly  on,  and  eventually  trot  past 
the  winning-post  fifty  lengths  in  front  of  his  opponent.   The  dav's 
racing  was  anything  but  brilliant,  and  the  late  Two  Thousand,  the 
approaching  One  Thousand,  and  the  cold  wind  occupied  people's 
attention  far  more  than  the  sport  of  the  afternoon. 

The  best  public  form  shown  by  any  of  the  fillies  entered  for  the 
One  Ihousand  Guineas  was  that  of  Queen  Adelaide  and  Busy- 
body.   In  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  when  receiving  7  lbs  from 
Queen  Adelaide,  Busybody  had  beaten  her  by  three  lengths  and  a 
halt;  but  a  fortnight  later,  when  giving  Queen  Adelaide  3  lbs 
Busybody  was  beaten  by  a  neck.    This  running  offered  a  nice 
problem  to  students  of  public  form,  in  the  question  whether  Busy- 
body or  Queen  Adelaide  would  now  be  the  best  at  even  weights 
Queen  Adelaide's  defeat  of  Archiduc  in  the  July  Stakes,  althoW 
by  a  head  only,  showed  her  to  be  a  filly  of  exceptional  merit. 
I  wo  days  later  she  had  been  unplaced  to  Sunerba,  but  that  can 
scarcely  have  been  her  true  form;  nor  could  her  being  unplaced 
in  the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood  be  considered  as  any  ^uide 
111  estimating  her  merits,  beyond  the  fact  that  every  defeat  in- 
creases the  uncertainty  of  a  racehorse  running  up  to  his  best  form 
on  future  occasions.    Busybody's  race  in  the  Great  Challenge 
fetakes  with  older  horses,  in  which  she  beat  both  Tristan  and 
-Despair  was  a  proof  that  she  was  not  merely  a  fast  filly  in  a  bad 
year,  if  any  such  proof  had  been  needed.    Pier  Middle  Park 
1  late  victory  was  much  in  her  favour;  but  then  Royal  Fern,  who 
had  been  second,  only  half  a  length  off,  had  run  very  badly  in  the 
-two  thousand,  thus  throwing  a  certain  amount  of  discredit 
on  the  form  shown  by  the  runners  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
Yet   her  chance   for  the  One    Thousand  was   considered  a 
wonderfully  good  one,  for  8,800  guineas  were  given  for  her  on  the 
Monday  before  the  race,  and  she  started  first  favourite.  Whitelock. 
by  VV  enlock,  out  of  White  Heather,  was  another  favourite  for  the 
One  Thousand    This  filly  was  certainly  good-looking  enough  to 
win.    At  Goodwood,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  Knight 
Lrrant ,  who  had  run  second  to  several  good  horses,  was  quite 
unable  to  make  her  extend  herself.    At  Newmarket,  in  September, 
Kmght  Errant  had  beaten  her  by  a  head  in  a  race  won  by 
Busybody  by  a  length,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  was 
not  quite  right  at  the  time.    Sandiway,  by  Doncaster,  had  won 
seven  races  as  a  two-year-old,  and  had  earned  more  than  3,700/ 
in  stakes.    She  had  been  unplaced  in  the  July  Stakes  to  Queen 
Adelaide  and  also  to  Cherry  m  the  Cheveley  Stakes,  and  her  vic- 
tories had  not  been  gained  over  any  of  the  most  successful  two- 
year-olds  of  the  season;  but  still  there  stood  her  long  list  of  seven 
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successes  against  only  two  defeats,  and  the  latter  were  almost  too 
bad  to  be  trusted.    Wild  Thyme,  by  Lowlander,  had  won  five 
races  worth  more  than  4,000/. ;  she  had  also  been  placed  twice  and 
unplaced  once  only.    In  different  races  she  had  beaten  both  the 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  second  in  the  Two  Thousand 
Legacy  had  won  a  couple   of  races  and  lost  half  a  dozen' 
Altogether,  the  One  Thousand  was  an  unusually  interesting  race 
this  year,  and,  small  as  was  the  field,  it  was  of  very°  hi°h 
quality.     There  were  only  six  starters,  but  they  had  all  won 
races  as  two-year-olds.    Legacy  made  the  running  during  the 
early  part  of  the  race  rather  slowly,  but  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  pace  was  fast,  and  the  race  occupied  a  few  seconds  less  time 
than  any  race  for  the  One  Thousand  for  some  years  past.  Rather 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the  six  fillies  were 
almost  abreast,  and  then  a  beautiful  race  followed.    Wild  Thyme 
was  the  first  beaten,  and,  as  they  began  to  descend  the  incline, 
Whitelock broke  the  line  m  front  by  taking  a  slight  lead,  while 
Legacy  fell  into  the  rear.    Before  reaching  the  Abingdon  Bottom 
Queen  Adelaide  shot  forward,  and  came  into  the  Lip  a  neck  in 
front  of  Whitelock.    Whitelock  then  began  to  show  si-ns  of 
having  had  enough  of  it,  and  Busybody  made  her  effort  "There 
was  a  capital  finish  between  Queen  Adelaide  and  Busybody,  while 
V\  hitelock  was  in  close  attendance,  with  Sandiwav  at  he"r  heels 
At  the  winning-post  Busybody  was  half  a  length  in  advance  of 
Queen  Adelaide,  who  was  a  length  in  front  of  Whitelock,  and 
Sandiway  was  not  far  off.    It  was  a  beautiful  and  an  interesting 
race,  and  the  result  seemed  to  show  that  the  relative  form  of  the 
fillies  engaged  in  it  had  altered  but  little,  if  at  all,  since  last 
season      Busybody  is  not  entered  for  the  Derby;  but  she  is 
engaged  in  the  Oaks,  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes  and  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Ascot,  the  Sussex  Stakes 
at  Goodwood,  and  the  St.  Leger,  as  weU  as  some  ten  other  races. 
1  he  breeding  of  Busybody,  who  is  by  Petrarch  out  of  Spinaway 
is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  in-breeding,  for  she  has  a  treble 
cross  of  Touchstone,  a  double  cross  of  Venison,  and  probably  a 
double  cross   of  Voltaire,  although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  one  of  her  ancestors  was  by  Voltaire  or  Starch.  Queen 
Adelaide  was  much  admired  as  showing  great  quality  combined 
with  plenty  of  size  and  immense  power.    Wild  Thyme's  early 
defeat  must  not  be  made  too  much  of  in  calculating  her  chances 
in  iuture  engagements,  as  she  had  been  eased  in  her  work  on 
account  of  a  temporary  ailment,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  iudo-es 
she  was  a  little  "  fleshy  »  when  she  ran  in  the  One  Thousand. 
I  he  rest  of  the  racing  on  the  day  of  the  One  Thousand  was 
almost  as  bad  as  the  weather,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal 

So  much  has  already  been  written  about  the  sale  of  Lord 
.balmouths  racing  stud,  that  we  need  only  make  a  short  notice  of 
it.    Long-  beforehand  every  one  had  prophesied  that  the  prices 
would  be  extraordinary,  and  when  it  was  over  everybody  said 
that  they  had  been  extraordinary.    All  this  was  true  enough,  but 
it  might  fairly  be  asked  in  reply,  whether  any  man  could  take 
36,000  guineas  elsewhere  and  buy  with  them  as  many  horse*  of 
the  same  class      Something  oyer  8,000  guineas  apiece  was  an 
exceedingly  high  figure  for  a  colt  and  a  filly,  but  they  were  con- 
sidered, at  the  time  of  the  sale,  to  be  two  of  the  best  three-year- 
olds  ot  the  season,  with  great  prospects  of  winning  the  "Two 
Ihousand,  the  One  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger  Six 
thousand  each  was  given  for  a  couple  of  very  inferior  three-year-olds 
many  years  ago,  and  10,000/.  was  given  one  year  ago  for  a  colt  who 
lost  every  race  for  which  he  afterwards  started  during  the  season 
len  thousand  pounds  were  also  said  to  have  been  asked  for  the 
first  favourite  for  the  late  Two  Thousand  the  day  before  the  race, 
llien,  although  4,000  guineas  is  a  very  high  price  for  a  two-year- 
old,  even  yearlings  have  been  sold  for  sums  approaching  it,  and 
busybody  had  won  almost  that  amount  in  stakes  during  Eer  two- 
year-old  season,  while  another  filly  had  exceeded  it  by  consider- 
ably more  than  2,000/.    On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Exeter's  con- 
ditions, under  which  Lord  Falmouth's  racehorses  were  sold  make 
horses  that  are  likely  to  win  very  valuable  races  much  dearer  than 
might  appear  at  first  sight;  for,  although  the  seller  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  forfeits  when  they  do  not  run  and  half  the 
entrance  tee  when  they  do  run,  he  receives  only  a  third  of  the  stakes 
when  they  win.    If  Harvester  had  been  sold  unconditionally,  he 
would  probably  have  fetched  10,000  guineas.    A  year  ago  another 
Horse  belonging  to  Lord  Falmouth  started  for  the  Two  Thousand 
at  exactly  the  odds  at  which  Harvester  stood  for  that  race 
at  the  time  of  the  sale.    This  was  Galliard,  who  won  during  the 
season  very  nearly  the  sum  which  was  given  last  week  for  Harvester. 
-Uut  it  Harvester  were  to  win  an  equal  amount  this  year,  instead 
ot  repaying  his  purchase-money  he  would  still  be  indebted  to  his 
owner  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000/.,  for  something  a  little  short 
oi  that  sum  would  have  to  be  repaid  to  Lord  Falmouth  under 
L.ord  Lxeters  conditions,  as  the  sellers  share-  in  the  horse's 
Winnings.    As  far  as  Busybody  is  concerned,  she  has  already 
reduced  her  price  from  9,240/.  to  7,240/.,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
sixteen  races  for  which  she  is  yet  engaged  were  worth  nearly 
1 5,000/.  last  year,  and  will  probably  be  worth  as  much  this  year  • 
so  she  ought  to  have  ample  opportunities  of  repaying  her  purchase- 
money  with  interest  before  the  winter  sets  in.    Nevertheless,  if 
Harvester  should  succeed  in  winning  one  of  the  ereat  three-year- 
okt: races,  and  do  well  at  the  stud.it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
TJ?llu  dies  be  may  prove  the  best  bargain  of  the  two  three- 
S  JVlSh  ast°»ished  the  world,  last  Monday  week,  by 
™^9,ooo  ormorea[We.    Then  what  would  his  purchaser 

a  SSs  «t£ti?    Y  S,L°uld  Wiu  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf?  Even 
iepi^aUUve  ola  long  lme  of  Earls  was  distinguished  above  all 


the  other  Earls  of  his  race  as  « the  Earl  who  won  the  Derby  "  and 
it  is  esteemed  almost  a  greater  honour  in  this  country  to  own  the 
winner  ot  that  scamper  round  Epsom  Downs  than  to  win  a  great 

UtV  L  Lit,  • 

_  The  Chester  Cup  was  a  chapter  of  accidents.  Morgan,  the 
jockey  who  was  to  have  ridden  Lord  Rosebery's  Cameliard-the 
first  favourite,  had  been  "wasting,"  in  order  to  ride  at  the 
required  weight,  and  he  was  so  weakened  by  this  process,  that,  after 
riding  m  the  first  race  of  the  afternoon,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  a 
fainting  fit.  Then  m  the  race  itself  the  first  time  the  horses  passed 
the  sharp  turn  into  the  straight,  Beauty  and  Alban  fell,  and 
Leauty  broke  her  leg.  She  was  afterwards  killed,  but  she  had  not 
been  moved  oft  the  course  when  the  horses  that  were  running  in 
the  race  came  round  the  second  time,  and  Cameliard,  who  looked 
very  like  winning,  was  jammed  between  the  poor  broken-Wed 
mare  and  another  horse.  A  second  serious  accident  was  fust 
saved,  but  Camehard  was  put  out  of  his  stride,  and  lost  all  chance 
ot  the  race,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Merry's  Havock.  The  fame  of 
Chester  races  appears  to  have  vanished  for  ever,  but  Chester  race- 
course still  maintains  its  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  in  England. 


THE  ITALIAN  OPERA — MR.  CARL  ROSA'S  SEASON. 

rpiIE  performances  at  Covent  Garden  this  week  have  evoked 
J-  an  animation  and 'interest  that  reflect  somethino-  of  old 
enthusiasm  and  past  glory.  Those  who  so  insistently  procfaim  that 
Italian  opera  is  a  doomed  institution,  and  has  no  raison  d'etre  in 
art,  should,  after  hearing  Mme.  Lucca  in  Les  Huguenots  and 
II  Trovatm-e,  vary  their  pessimistic  plaint  or  keep  discreeter 
silence  Ihe  magnetic  influence  of  pure  vocalization  can  indeed 
never  be  annihilated  by  mere  theories,  however  advanced  or  how- 
ever interesting  and  novel ;  when,  however,  attempts  are  made  to 
ignore  its  supremacy,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  the  hearty  recogni- 
tion ot  Mme.  Luccas  brilliant  impersonations  on  Saturday  and 
luesday.  On  Saturday,  as  Valentina  in  Meyerbeer's  opera,  Mine. 
JLucca  displayed  her  unequalled  union  of  vocal  and  dramatic  talent 
receiving  excellent  support  from  Signor  Mierzwinski  as  Raoul' 
Mile.  Iremelli  as  Urbano,  Mile.  Leria,  who  made  her  debut  as 
Marguerite,  and  irom  Signori  Cotogni,  De  Reszke,  and  Monti  It 
was  however  in  her  splendid  impersonation  of  Leonora  on 
luesday  that  Mme.  Lucca  most  completely  vindicated  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  vocal  art  in  lyrical  drama. 

The  most  satisfactory  points  in  the  representation  of  Faust  ou 
Monday  were  the  performances  of  Signor  de  Reszke  as  Mefistofele, 
and  ot  M  Devoyod  as  Valentine.    Both  these  artists  possess  fine 
voices  and  great  executive  skill,  and  both  are  excellent  actors  The 
success  of  M.  Devoyod  during  his  first  season  last  year  in  the  part 
ot  Valentine,  as  m  L'Africaine  and  The  Flying  Dutchman,  ™ 
equally ^manifested  on  the  present  occasion;  his  Valentine  is  an 
admirably  finished  study,  his  acting  distinguished  by  thorough 
consistency  and  truth,  his  style  of  singing  singularly  expressive 
and  dramatic.    The  Mefistofele  of  Signor  de  Reszke,  while  de- 
ficient in  the  verve  and  profound  intellectual  grasp  of  M.  Faure's 
unique  impersonation,  is  yet  an  interpretation  full  of  intelligence 
and  vivacity.    It  expresses,  however,  too  much  of  one  uniform 
phase  of  humour,  which,  admirable  in  the  first  two  acts,  becomes 
inappropriate  as  the  action  progresses  and  the  tragedy  deepens  • 
the  conception  of  Mefistofele  as  a  bon  gargon  is  justifiable  only 
withm  certain  limitations,  and  Signor  de  Reszke  fails  to  express 
the  more  elusive  nuances  of  the  character— the  irony,  malice  and 
deep-witted   nature   of  the   Protean   fiend.     Mme.  Durand's 
Marguerite  cannot  be  considered  a  successful  interpretation  though 
it  was  of  course  endowed  with  considerable  dramatic  vitality  •  its 
excellence  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  church  scene  and  in 'the 
last  act.    Either  from  indisposition  or  other  causes  Mme.  Durand's 
voice  has  not  the  freshness  and  purity  of  last  season;  her  rendering 
ot  the  music  of  the  garden  scene,  and  particularly  in  the  exacting 
jewel  song,  was  deficient  in  brilliancy  as  well  as  facility  of  execu- 
tion.   Neither  was  the  Faust  of  Signor  Marconi  vocally  efficient 
though  the  singer  contrived  to  animate  his  acting  with  much  of 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  that  should  find  expression  throu°h 
the  voice.    His  invariable  practice  of  forcing  his  upper  notes  °is 
both  inartistic  and  inetlective,  and  was  productive  of  ruinous 
disenchantment  111  the  love  music  of  the  garden  scene.  Mdlle 
Trewelli  sang  and  acted  well  as  Siebel,  and  Mdlle.  Desvignes  and 
Signor  Raguer  undertook  the  parts  of  Martha  and  Warner.  The 
chorus  left  much  to  desire,  being  almost  inaudible  in  the  first 
scene,  and  generally  deficient  in  freshness  and  quality.  M.  Dupont 
conducted  the  opera,  the  orchestra  rendering  Gounod's  masterpiece 
with  irreproachable  technique. 

On  Tuesday  Verdi's  very  popular  opera  was  given  with  a 
strong  cast,  including  Signor  Mierzwinski  as  Manrico,  Si-nor 
Monti  as  Fernando,  Herr  Gottschalk  as  the  Conte  di  Luna,  Mdlle. 
Iremelh  as  Azucena,  and  Mme.  Lucca  as  Leonora.  There  is  pro- 
bably  no  opera  so  thoroughly  hackneyed  as  II  Trovatore,  and  none 
more  entirely  removed  irom  the  ideal  of  the  advanced  school  of 
composers.  The  tissue  of  absurdities  that  make  up  the  libretto 
the  ialse  and  jejune  sentiment,  the  melodramatic  nature  of  the 
plot,  are  not  less  opposed  to  that  ideal  than  the  abundance 
of  airs  and  concerted  pieces,  all  deliberately  designed  to  ex- 
press the  utmost  capacities  of  the  human  voice  irrespective  of  dr'r- 
matic  propriety  or  progress.  If  these  incontrovertible  facts  pos- 
sess a  tithe  of  the  disadvantages  to  impersonators  that  many 
profess  to  beneve,  it  considerably  enhances  the  value  and  sig-- 
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il  mficance  of  Mme.  Lucca's  performance  that  by  her  dramatic  power 
I  and  incomparable  singing  they  suffered  temporary  and  complete 
j  enacement.  Despite  all  untoward  circumstances,  Mme.  Lucca 
captivated  the  house,  and  her  Leonora  must  be  considered  fully 
as  dramatic,  and  in  all  respects  as  excellent,  as  her  Carmen ;  the 
,  thoroughness  of  her  impersonation,  and  its  great  range  of  ex- 
j  pression,  were  remarkable.  In  the  lighter  music,  as  in  "the  more 
,  dramatic,  ^her  success  was  striking  ;  the  animated  cavatina,  "  Di 
tale  amor,"  in  the  first  act  was  given  with  most  brilliant  effect, 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
'  singing  of  the  two  that  follow.  The  pathos  of  "  D'amor  sull' 
I  all  '  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  agitation  on  hearing  Manrico's 
, lament,  "Ah,  che  la  morte";  and  her  passionate  exclamation 
Di  te,  di  te  scordarmi "  expressed  with  intense  power  the  anguish 
of  the  moment,  even  as  her  beating  against  the  gate  of  the  tower 
expressed  her  despair.  The  last  scene  was  not  less  finely  rendered, 
the  sudden  transition  from  hopeless  grief  to  delight  on  learning 
from  the  Count  that  her  lover  should  be  spared  was  portrayed 
with  wonderful  force  and  nature.  Signor  Mierzwmski  admirably 
seconded  Mme.  Lucca,  and  was  very  effective  in  the  air  "  Ab  si 
■benmio"and  in  "Di  quella  pira,"  which  was  sung  with  great 
spirit  and  energy ;  his  Manrico  is  peculiarly  individual,  and  is  a 
tar  more  robust  conception  than  is  usual  on  the  Italian  sta<*e.  The 
Azucena  of  Mile.  Tremelli  was  also  a  notable  performance.  Herr 
bottschalk,  who  appeared  as  the  Count,  has  a  good  voice,  but 
was  rather  heavy  in  style,  and  in  the  familiar  romance  "  II  balen  " 
he  scarcely  expressed  the  delicate  sentiment  with  fulness.  Sio-nor 
Monti  was  the  Ferrando,  while  Mile.  Sonnino  appeared  as  Inez, 
ind  bignor  Manfredi  as  Ruiz.  Signor  Bevignani  conducted,  and  the 
'representation,  all  things  considered,  was  excellent. 

On  Thursday  La  Gioconda  was  repeated,  the  cast  remaining  as 
on  the  opening  night,  with  the  exception  that  Signor  Montf  re- 
placed Signor  De  Reszke.  Mme.  Durand  increased  her  reputation 
oy  her  excellent  impersonation  of  the  heroine,  a  character  she  has 
ividently  studied  with  the  insight  of  profound  sympathy,  and 
vhich  she  interpreted  with  remarkable  fulness  and  depth.  In  the 
too  with  Barnaba  and  La  Cieca  in  the  first  act,  in  the  duet  with 
--.aura  in  the  second  act,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  powerful  final 
icene,  her  singing  was  characterized  by  intense  dramatic  force. 
Mile.  Iremelli  repeated  her  success  as  La  Cieca,  and  created  a 
-reat  impression  by  her  exquisite  singing  of  "  Voce  di  donna  " 
n  the  first  act,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  numbers  in  the  score. 
■Lne  Lnzo  of  Signor  Marconi  is  a  far  more  notable  perform- 
ing than  his  Faust ;  the  smoother  music  of  Ponchielli  suits  his 
roice  and  style  better  than  Gounod's,  and  he  was  consequently 
nore  at  ease  in  his  part,  and  sang  with  considerable  effect  the 
iretty  and  sentimental  cavatina  in  the  second  act.  Mme.  Laterna 
s  Laura  filled  a  not  very  agreeable  role  with  ability,  and  san°- 
vith  good  feeling  and  dramatic  expression.  The  choruses  were 
,  ery  well  rendered,  and  the  sailors'  chorus,  to  which  so  much  ad- 
itiona  charm  is  given  by  the  freshness  of  the  boys'  voices,  was 
. articularly  well  sung.    Signor  Bevignani  conducted. 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  whose  short  season  ends  to-night,  must  not  be 
ermitted  to  depart  without  receiving  a  word  of  cordial  ac- 
nowledgment  of  the  excellent  work  he  has  been  doin^  The  per- 
jrmances  under  his  direction  have  been  good  individually  and 
oJlectively._  There  is  a  unity  of  design  about  his  operas  which  is 

0  less  pleasing  than  novel,  and  the  secret  of  which  probably  is 
aat ,  under  the  sway  of  an  intelligent  director,  singers  endeavour 
)  interpret  their  composer  rather  than  to  glorify  themselves.  The 
rtists  oi  Mr.  Rosa's  company  constantly  advance.  Miss  Georgina 
■urns  was  only  a  short  time  ago  a  passably  good  vocalist,  with 
ttle  or  no  idea  of  sustaining  a  part,  and  especially  a  leading  part, 

1  an  opera.  Now  she  plays  Gounod's  Marguerite,  amongst  other 
laracters,  with  earnestness  and  feeling.  Miss  Perry  had  still 
,ore  to  learn  than  Miss  Burns,  but  has  learnt  almost  as  much 
our  or  five  years  ago  either  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  or  Her 
.ajestys  was  regarded  as  in  all  respects  superior  to  all  other 
leratic  undertakings ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  fact  that,  besides 
r  Maas  and  Mr.  Barrington  Foote,  who  have  been  tried  on  the 
,ahan  stage  and  have  not  been  found  wanting  (at  any  rate  as 
ngers),  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  Mr.  Leslie  Crotty,  Mr.  Ludwi- 
id,  if  not  overtaxed,  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Snazelle,  would 
)ld  their  own  on  any  stage.  No  amount  of  ill-directed 
id  overdone  newspaper  eulogy  can  conceal  the  fact  that  Mr. 
ugustus  Hams  has  peculiar  aptitude  as  a  sta-e-manager. 
ow  much  a  good  chorus  and  a  good  orchestra  aid  the  general 
feet  those  who  in  many  opera  companies,  have  had  experience  of 
A  choruses  and  bad  orchestras  can  thoroughly  appreciate  :  and  in 
ese  important  particulars  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's  pains  to  secure 
ioristers  and  instrumentalists  have  been  rewarded.  A  second 
.aring  of  Mr.  Gilbert  a  Beckett  and  Villiers  Stanford's  Canterbury 
dgrims  (for  the  production  of  which,  as  for  that  in  former  times 

other  English  work,  Mr.  Rosa  deserves  most  special  thanks) 
ore  than  confirms  the  good  impression  created  on  the  first  niffht 

its  production.  The  whole  seems  more  coherent  and  in- 
nious.  We  trace  more  closely  the  continuity  of  thought 
ere  and  there  Mr.  Stanford  might  judiciously  lighten  his  scored 
tnch  is  in  places  over-coloured ;  and  we  are  strengthened  in  the 
inion  that  his  second  act  is  not  in  all  details  as  good  as  he 
ght  make  it,  nor  as  short  as  he  should.  The  love  music  has  not 
e  fervour  and  melody  for  which  we  look ;  but  there  are  admir- 
le  passages  in  it ;  and  to  condemn  an  absence  of  melody  in  the 
3t  and  third  act  is  to  confess  that  one  has  not  listened  or  that 
e  has  not  ears  to  hear.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  due 
sed  of  praise  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  a  Beckett's  book,  though 


an  evening  paper  has  lamented  the  absence  of  spoken  dialogue. 
The  critic  of  the  journal  in  question  can  scarcely  have  apprehended 
the  scheme  of  the  opera.  We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  praise- 
worthy representation  of  Carmen  with  Mme.  Roze  as  the  heroine, 
and  of  an  adequate  performance  of  Faust.  Mr.  Goring  Thomas's 
Esmeralda  has  also  advanced  in  popularity  and  strengthened  its 
composer's  reputation.  Mr.  Rosa's  season  has  been  most  creditable 
to  all  concerned,  certainly  not  least  to  Mr.  Rande°-o-er  and  M. 
Goossens,  the  conductors. 


REVIEWS. 


SIBBALD'S  INFERXO  OF  DANTE.! 


MR.  SIBBALD  has  had  many  predecessors  in  his  work.  Up 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  more  than  twenty 
English  translations  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  taken  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  two  other  parts  of  his  great  poem.  The 
earliest  was  that  by  Rogers  in  1782  in  blank  verse,  a  little 
known  but  creditable  performance.  The  latest  was  that  by  Mr. 
Warburton  Pike  in  1881  in  terza  rima,  the  employment  of  the 
leisure  of  a  learned  and  hard-worked  special  pleader,  one  of  the 
last  of  his  race.  Of  them  all  two  only  are  in  prose — the  excellent 
one  by  Dr.  Carlyle  published  in  1849,  which  has  been  of  so  much 
use  to  all  subsequent  translators,  and  another  of  small  merit  by 
O'Donnell  in  1852.  Longfellow's  and  Pollock's  versions  of  the 
whole  poem  are  in  blank  verse,  but  line  for  line  with  the  original, 
as  also  is  W.  M.  Rossetti's  of  the  Inferno  only.  Cayley,  Ford,  and 
others  have  used  the  triple  rhymes  of  the  original,  of  which 
Wright  employed  a  bastard  imitation;  and  Boyd's,  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  whole  Commedia,  is  cut  up  most  un- 
suitably into  rhymed  stanzas  of  six  lines  each.  Cary's  trans- 
lation, which,  like  Pope's  Homer,  will  probably  always  be  the 
favourite  with  the  generality  of  English  readers,  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful poetical  paraphrase  of  his  author  into  their  own  language, 
is  in  unfettered  blank  verse,  which  altogether  loses  the  form  of  the 
original  without  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  greater  literality 
afforded  by  prose. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  verse  translations  from  the  Commedia 
largely  exceed  in  number  those  which  are  in  prose,  although  Mr. 
Butler  and  the  late  Mr.  Dugdale  have  both  followed  Dr.  Carlyle's 
example,  and  have  published  prose  versions  of  the  Purgatorio 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  former  will  before  long  also  print 
his  version  of  the  Paradiso.  Mr.  Sibbald  has,  therefore,  followed 
the  lead  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  field  before 
him,  and  has  executed  his  work  in  terza  rima,  which,  as  strictly 
representing  the  form  of  the  original,  has  almost  paramount  claims 
for  adoption,  if  only  the  translator  has  the  skill  to  use  it,  so  as  not 
to  depart  from  the  substance  while  intent  upon  preserving  the 
form  of  that  which  he  undertakes  to  present  in  another  language. 
Professor  Jebb,  in  the  preface  to  his  recent  edition  of  the  (Edipu's 
Tyrannus,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  prose  version  of  the  play 
has  well  said  that  the  principal  virtue  of  a  translation  is  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  original,  not  to  the  letter  at  the  cost  of  the  spirit 
but  rather  to  the  spirit  as  expressed  by  the  letter.  And  he  adds 
that  metre  will  often  exact  sacrifices  precisely  at  the  points  which 
test  the  highest  fidelity— namely,  the  light  touches  by  which  the 
genius  and  art  of  the  original  are  most  delicately  marked. 

Mr.  Sibbald  may  be  much  commended  for  the  way  in  which 
he  has  observed  the  precepts  and  avoided  the  dangers  thus 
enunciated.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  thoroughly  readable 
English  poem ;  the  notes  are  good  and  fresh,  and  his  work  is  en- 
titled to  take  a  high  place  among  those  of  similar  design.  He 
hardly  ever  adds  and  never  omits  a  word,  or  varies  the'  veri- 
table import  of  the  original.  His  style  is  good,  his  vocabulary 
is  that  of  the  best  modern  English,  without  resort  to  archaisms 
or  the  "verbum  insolitum  "  which  the  judicious  writer  has  been 
wisely  warned  "  tanquam  scopulum  evitare."  His  rhymes  too 
are  natural  and  unforced.  The  exceptions  to  this  general' com- 
mendation are  few  indeed.  In  the  first  canto  and  in  another 
place  the  word  "harassed"  occurs  as  a  dissyllable,  with  the 
accent  at  the  end,  and  rhyming  to  "  last,"  "  cast,"  and  "  passed  " 
"  Dool "  is  a  good  Scots  form  for  "  dole,"  in  the  sense  of  dolour 
or  grief ;  and  there  are  such  verbs  as  "  to  drowse  "  and  "  to  egress  " 
although  hardly  in  use.  The  proper  names  are  almost  always  pre- 
served in  their  Italian  form,  a  difficult  matter  to  manage  in  a 
metrical  translation ;  but  Jacopo  da  Sant'  Andrea  does  not  look 
so  well  to  us  in  the  form  of  James  of  St.  Andrews  as  it  mav  per- 
haps do  north  of  the  Tweed. 

To  pass  on  to  other  matters  of  observation  on  Mr.  Sibbald's 
translation,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Cant.  i.  v.  106  he  trans- 
lates "  umile  Italia  "  as  «  humbled  Italy,"  no  doubt  intendin-  to 
convey  Dante's  opinion  of  its  degraded  political  condition  in" his 
own  time.  But  the  epithet  has  almost  always  been  supposed 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Virgil  (,En.  iii.  522)  where  it 
can  have  no  such  meaning.  In  a  note  upon  the  'allegorical 
significance  to  be  given  to  Beatrice  and  Virgil,  Mr.  Sibbald 
exhibits  the  true  and  sensible  spirit  in  which  he  has  studied 
Dante  when  he  says  that  the  poem  would  lose  its  charm  if 
the  allegorical  meaning  of  every  passage  were  to  be  too  closely 
insisted  on.    And  he  shrewdly  adds  that,  worse  than  that,  it 
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cannot  always  be  found.  In  the  same  tone  he  dwells  in  another 
place  upon  the  wisdom  of  not  attempting  to  make  out  everything, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  consistently  to  reconcile  all  the 
astronomical  indications.  "  Vassal "  for  "Jidele  "  (Cant.  ii.  v.  98) 
is  a  very  happy  and  appropriate  rendering  of  the  word  in  its 
old  Italian  and  technical  sense.  The  famous  inscription  over 
the  gate  of  Hell  is  not  made  to  begin  in  its  first  three  lines 
with  the  same  words,  as  it  does  in  the  original,  although  a  slight 
transposition  in  the  second  line  would  easily  have  secured  this  con- 
formity. The  word  "  uncouth "  does  not  represent  any  of  the 
epithets  given  by  Dante  to  the  sounds  which  meet  the  ear  inside 
the  grim  portal,  and  is  not  justified  by  citing  Boccaccio's  comment 
that  they  were  "  like  German,"  nor  is  the  word  strong  enough  for 
the  context.  A  few  lines  onwards  the  more  general  reading  is 
adopted  of  "  d'  orror  la  testa  cinta,"  instead  of  "  d'  error,  &c." 
Professor  Lubin,  in  the  prose  paraphrase  of  his  edition,  has  given 
a  novel  turn  to  this  by  making  the  passage  indicate  that  Dante's 
hair  was  made  to  stand  on  end  with  terror  round  his  head. 

A  new  significance  is  given  by  Mr.  Sibbald  to  the  simile  (taken 
from  Virgil,  as  to  its  earlier  part)  in  the  Third  Canto,  in  which 
the  souls  passing  Acheron  are  compared  in  their  multitude  and 
unceasing  succession  to  autumn  leaves  as  they  fall.  They  are 
compelled  to  cross  by  Charon's  gestures  or  words  of  command,  and 
Dante  has  added  the  comparison  of  their  obeying  the  summons, 
one  by  one,  to  a  bird's  flying  to  a  call.  This  has  generally  been 
taken  to  refer  to  the  return  of  a  hawk  to  the  lure  thrown  up  by 
the  falconer,  and  the  "  suo  richiamo  "  seems  to  favour  this.  But 
"  richiamo  "  will  stand  as  well  for  the  note  of  a  decoy-bird  employed 
in  netting  birds,  as  still  practised  in  Tuscany,  and  this  certainly 
would  be  a  more  exact  and  appropriate  simile  in  the  particular 
passage  than  the  other.  Lubin  also,  in  his  notes,  has  taken  the 
same  view. 

"  Sparkling  tide "  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  the 
"  bel  Jiumicello  "  which  surrounds  the  castle  in  which  are  placed 
the  shades  of  the  great  heathens  whose  virtues  and  distinction 
have  saved  them  from  a  sentence  to  lower  depths.  The  note  on 
the  line  (v.  107) 

Caina  attendc  chi  vita  ci  spense 

suggests  that  it  was  spoken  by  Paolo  and  not  by  Francesca,  for  the 
reasons  that  it  would  more  appropriately  be  placed  in  his  mouth, 
and  that  in  the  next  line  the  answer  made  to  Dante's  request  to 
learn  their  history  is  said  to  have  come  from  them  both.  But 
this  novel  reading  appears  to  be  more  ingenious  than  well  founded. 
Neither  does  the  "  boorish  party  "  for  "  la  parte  selveygia  "  (vi.  65) 
seem  a  very  happy  rendering.  As  Dante  uses  the  same  phrase 
elsewhere,  it  may  have  been  an  accepted  one  for  the  political 
section  whom  it  describes,  and  it  need  not  be  supposed  to  have 
implied  anything  vituperative,  any  more  than  the  term  "  country 
party :'  has  done  in  England. 

In  the  note  upon  the  lines  in  Canto  xiv.,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  the  supposed  letter  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Aristotle,  in 
which  he  describes  how  his  army  trod  under  foot  and  extinguished 
the  flakes  of  fire  which  rained  down  upon  them  in  India,  Mr. 
Sibbald  cites  Plutarch's  mention  of  something  which  may  have 
suggested  it,  but  gives  no  reference  to  the  passage.  The  original 
germ  of  the  fable  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  Arrian's  Expedition 
of  Alexander  (Bk.  vi.  24),  in  which  he  compares  the  sands  of  India 
to  "  untrodden  snow,"  as  was  first  pointed  out  in  an  article  on 
Lord  Vernon's  Inferno,  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  May  1 869.  This, 
together  with  a  few  words  from  Quintus  Curtius,  probably 
afforded  the  groundwork  for  this  part  of  the  spurious  letter — the 
Alexandri  Magni  ad  Aristotelem  Epistola  de  Admirabilibus  Indice — 
which  was  a  popular  book  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  often 
printed  afterwards.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  connexion  with  this, 
that  in  Dean  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  (Introduction,  p.  33) 
he  has  called  the  sands  of  the  desert  "  the  snow  of  the  south." 

In  the  note  on  Michael  Scott  (xx.  115)  it  is  suggested  that  his 
thin  flanks,  as  mentioned,  may  refer  to  a  belief  that  he  could 
make  himself  invisible  at  will.  This  is  novel,  but  hardly  admis- 
sible, and  it  is  better  to  continue  to  suppose  that  reference  was 
intended  to  his  actual  personal  appearance,  which  would  have 
been  well  remembered  in  Dante's  time.  In  the  beautiful  opening 
to  Canto  xxiv.  the  line 

Ma  poco  dura  a  la  sua  penna  tempra 
is  thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Sibbald  : — 

But  soon  her  brush  of  colour  is  all  bare, 

in  which  he  is  less  fortunate,  and  more  remote  from  the  original 
than  is  his  wont.  The  general  meaning,  it  is  true,  i3  kept ;  but  the 
simile  is  altered  from  that  of  a  pen  wearing  out  to  that  of  a  failing 
supply  of  colour  to  a  brush. 

In  the  story  of  TJgolino,  Mr.  Sibbald  has  defied  criticism  by  the 
device  of  waiving  a  decision  on  a  well-known  point  of  controversy. 
He  neither  says  that  the  door  of  the  Tower  of  Famine  was  locked 
up,  nor  that  it  was  nailed  up,  but  adopts  the  safe  compromise  of 
saying  that  it  was  made  fast.  His  own  opinion,  however,  is 
made  evident  in  a  note,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  sound  which 
reached  the  dungeon  at  the  top  of  the  tower  was  that  of  locking 
the  gate.  Before  passing  to  Mr.  Sibbald's  Introduction  and  his 
notice  of  Giotto's  portrait  of  Dante,  it  may  be  remarked  with 
satisfaction  that  he  has  mentioned  with  just  disparagement  the 
unworthy  Italian  translation  from  Benvenuto's  racy  old  Latin 
commentary,  which  was  published  at  Imola  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Dante  celebration  held  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  be  pleasing 
to  all  interested  in  the  matter  to  know  that  the  wish  expressed 


by  him  that  this  valuable  illustration  of  the  Commedia  should 
be  printed  in  full  from  the  original  has  been  for  some  time  in 
course  of  fulfilment,  and  that  students  of  Dante  and  the  history  of 
his  period  may  at  no  very  distant  time  hope  to  be  able  to  have  it 
in  their  hands. 

The  prefatory  matter  entitled  "  Florence  and  Dante  "  gives  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  of  the  political  and  personal  history 
of  the  poet  and  his  times  for  the  due  comprehension  of  his  greatest 
work.  The  origin,  motives,  and  interests  of  the  contending  parties 
in  Italy  and  its  cities  are  well  set  forth  and  explained,  and  with 
the  same  air  of  healthy  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Sibbald's  work.  The  latest  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  the  fairest  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at.  Dante's 
position  in,  or  rather  out  of,  the  constantly  changing  factions  which 
distracted  his  country  is  clearly  defined,  and  his  Ghibeilinism  is 
shown  to  have  been  something  very  different  from  that  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  name  belongs. 

The  personal  history  of  the  man  is  also  well  told.  The  studies 
of  his  youth  and  manhood  are  described.  His  political  import- 
ance is  reduced  to  its  proper  level.  It  was  impossible  that,  with 
his  comprehensive  views  and  lofty  aims,  he  should  havt.  been 
successful  in  a  warfare  cf  mere  partisans.  There  was  a  real 
Florentine  girl — -the  daughter  of  Folco  Portinari — the  object 
of  Dante's  early  and  enduring  love.  But  it  was  no  ordinary 
passion,  and  she  is  no  more  than  the  suggestion  of  the  lady 
of  the  Vita  Nuova,  and  was  at  once  raised  in  his  imagination 
to  a  distant  elevation  above  that  of  any  woman  who  ever 
trod  the  earth.  Mr.  Sibbald  cites  the  introduction  of  Beatrice 
into  Dante's  writings  as  the  strongest  instance  of  what  he  calls 
his  economy  of  actual  experience — that  is,  the  skilful  use  of  real 
emotions  and  incidents  to  serve  for  suggestion  and  material  for 
poetic  thought.  Her  marriage  did  not  interfere  with  her  place  in 
Dante's  thoughts  ;  nor  is  there  any  sound  reason  for  believing  that 
his  own  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  It  formed  no  part  of  his 
poetical,  philosophical,  or  political  life.  He  had  no  occasion  to 
introduce  any  mention  of  it  in  his  works,  and  accordingly  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  Mr.  Sibbald  has  some  temperate  and 
reasonable  remarks  upon  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  Florence 
to  her  most  distinguished  citizen,  pointing  out  that  his  fervent 
temper  and  devotion  to  great  ideas  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of 
common  sympathy,  and  that  his  return  to  Florence  from  exile 
could  only  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  which  could  not 
have  been  wholly  gratifying  even  to  himself. 

The  disquisition  on  the  portrait  in  the  Bargello  is  interesting, 
and  is  devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  date  at  which  it 
was  painted.  The  fresco  in  which  it  occurs  also  contains  figures, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Charles  of  Valois  and  of  the  Cardinal 
Acquasparta,  who  were  together  in  Florence  in  1301-2.  B".t  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Dante,  or  even  the  other  two,  should  have 
been  receiving  the  honour  of  having  their  portraits  placed  in  a 
public  building  at  this  date  in  Florence.  Looking  for  another  date 
at  which  a  prince  and  a  cardinal  were  together  in  Florence,  Mr. 
Sibbald  finds  that  in  1326  Cardinal  Gianni  Orsini  was  there  as 
Papal  Legate,  and  also  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  eldest  son  of 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  who  came  as  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  entered  the  city  with  great  magnificence,  as  recorded 
by  G.  Villani,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  the  palace  of  the 
Podesta.  Dante  had  then  been  dead  five  years,  and  his  friend  the 
artist  might  have  been  then  able  to  introduce  his  portrait  without 
giving  offence  to  the  authorities,  and  perhaps  even  so  as  to  gratify 
a  returning  desire  to  do  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is,  however, 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sibbald  that  it  was  concluded  by  the  Com- 
mission who  sat  on  this  subject  in  Florence,  and  published  their 
Report  in  1864,  that  the  painting  is  not  the  work  of  Giotto,  but  of 
one  of  his  scholars,  and  that  it  was  probably  painted  in  1337- 

The  book  is  exceedingly  well  printed  and  turned  out :  and,  in 
conclusion,  it  need  only  be  added  that  Mr.  Sibbald's  continuation 
of  his  work  to  the  Purgutorio  and  Paradiso  must  be  looked  for 
with  interest  by  all  who  love  Dante  and  are  glad  to  welcome  his 
worthiest  interpreters. 


THREE  NOVELS  AND  ANOTHER.* 

IF  every  batch  of  novels  were  as  good  as  the  four  books  before 
us,  the  reviewer's  lot  would  be  a  brighter  one  than  it  is.  No 
two  of  them  have  anything  in  common,  save  the  rare  quality, 
shared  by  all  alike,  of  possessing  merit.  There  is  none  that  is  not 
rather  above  than  below  the  average  ;  while  the  first  on  the  list  is 
a  book  deserving  considerable  attention,  and  the  last  is  a  positive 
revelation.  As  to  this  last  one,  though  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  disconnected  scenes,  we  should  yet  prefer  not 
to  class  it  with  novels  proper.    Hence  the  heading  of  this  article. 

Bethesda  is  by  a  lady  who  evidently  aspires  to  take  a  place 
anion"-  writers  of  the  philosophical  novel.  And  this  book,  so  far 
as  we°are  aware  her  first  essay  in  this  direction,  shows  promise 
which  goes  some  way  to  justify  the  ambition.  The  aim  and  tone 
are  lofty,  and  the  style'  maintains  a  corresponding  level.  And, 
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though  the  subject  is  a  desperately  dangerous  one,  it  is  so  handled 
as  to  avoid  the  least  deviation  from  the  path  of  high  moral  purity. 
The  author  shows  some  familiarity  with  the  advanced  thought  ot 
the  time,  philosophical  and  quasi-philosophical ;  and  perhaps  does 
not  always  quite  succeed  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
other.  In  psychological  analysis— and  it  is  of  such  analysis  of  a 
very  close  kind  that  the  book  principally  consists— much  clever- 
ness and  insight  is  displayed.  But  it  is  very  much  overdone ; 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  And  the  same  objection  applies  to 
everything  else  in  the  book;  everything  is  overwrought.  The 
whole  tone  of  feeling  is  so  high  as  to  be  almost  transcendental ; 
the  moral  standard  is  well-nigh  ideal ;  and  the  sentiment  so  in- 
tense as  sometimes  to  come  perilously  near  the  line  which  should 
distinguish  it  from  gush.  The  author  to  succeed— and  we  be- 
lieve she  can  succeed  upon  these  conditions — must  exercise  much 
self-restraint,  repressing  exuberance  both  of  thought  and  language, 
and  must  learn  the  difficult  art  of  compression. 

The  keynote  of  Bethesda  is  the  insufficiency  of  conscience,  even 
in  exceptionally  fine  natures,  without  a  rule  of  conduct,  based 
upon  principle,  imposed  from  without  the  moral  part  by  reason. 
The  conscience  is  often  expected  not  alone  "  to  enforce  doing  what 
is  right,"  but  also  "  to  decide  what  the  right  is."  This  is  the  rock 
upon  which  split  two  very  fine  and,  as  to  one  at  least,  extremely 
beautiful  characters.  The  story  is  of  a  high-souled,_  intellectual, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  emotional  girl,  and  a  man  of  high  aims  and 
noble  thoughts,  of  a  nature  schooled  by  mental  suffering  and  self-sup- 
pression, the  self-sacrifices  of  whose  earlier  life  show  him  a  man  of 
no  common  clay,  yet  never  at  his  best  the  equal  of  this  ideal  woman. 
She  is  American;  he  is  French;  and  (we  may  remark  in 
passing)  the  element  of  nationality  as  influencing  their  respective 
characters  is  skilfully  and  unobtrusively  dealt  with.  The  scene 
lies  chiefly  in  Italy  and  France,  where  Bethesda  and  her  aunt  are 
travelling,  almost  living.  There  they  meet  Ren6  d'Isten,  a  young 
man  of  family  and  position,  and  become  extremely  intimate.  He 
had  married  some  years  before  a  Spanish  girl,  who,  as  he  found 
out  at  the  altar,  loved  another ;  they  were  never  truly  man  and 
wife,  and  now  lived  habitually  apart."  These  facts  are  well  known 
to  Bethesda  and  her  aunt.  The  strength  of  his  character  is  shown 
in  his  noble  self-sacrifice  in  relation  to  his  wife ;  its  weakness  is  to 
be  seen  in  his  ultimate  attitude  towards  Bethesda.  Their  mutual 
attraction  was  at  first  purely  intellectual,  out  of  which  grows  much 
close  communion,  ending  where  such  platonic  relations  always  must 
end  between  two  such  people— in  love.  They  pass  intellectual 
days,  but  amidst  surroundings  of  exquisite  sensuous  beauty  keenly 
enjoyed,  and  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  emotional  disturbance. 
The  spotless  purity  of  Bethesda's  character  keeps  their  intercourse 
on  the  highest  plane  of  sentiment ;  but,  however  elevated  its 
nature,  it  is  love  itself  into  which  their  feelings  ripen.  It  is  with 
the  almost  wilful  blindness  of  both  (quite  wilful,  perhaps,  on  the 
man's  part),  with  their  trust  in  their  own  personal  strength  of 
character  and  upright  intentions  alone  to  bring  them  safely  through 
such  a  situation,  that  the  moral  of  the  story  is  concerned.  When 
at  length  the  truth  breaks  on  the  pure  and  noble-minded  girl,  the 
conflict  of  her  emotions  is  powerfully  delineated,  and  the  work- 
ings of  ber  miud,  both  before  and  after  that  supreme  moment,  are 
finely  analysed.  On  her  return  to  America  her  mental  condition  be- 
comes very  distressing  ;  but  new  surroundings  and  more  judicious 
treatment  than  that  of  the  weak  and  foolish  aunt  open  her  eyes 
more  fully  to  a  still  truer  view  of  the  nature  of  the  error  for 
which  she  is  now  suffering  bitterly.  Then  come3  a  serious 
illness,  induced  by  mental  agony  ;  and  after  that  a  more  settled 
frame  of  mind,  in  whicli  peace  is  possible.  That  assured,  Rene' 
appears  on  the  scene  again.  He  has  discovered  that  his  marriage 
was  informal,  and  that  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  be  free  of  the  wife 
whose  love  he  had,  at  Bethesda's  bidding,  attempted  in  the  mean- 
while once  more  to  win.  Meeting  him  by  accident,  against  her 
will,  Bethesda,  at  whose  feet  he  now  throws  himself  as  a  poten- 
tially free  man,  bids  him  go  by  the  next  steamer  back  to  his  wife 
and  marry  her  more  effectually.  Years  afterwards  we  find  he  has 
done  this  to  good  purpose ;  and  so  the  story  ends,  not  without  a 
faint  hint,  if  we  understand  aright,  that  Bethesda,  now  once  more 
in  Italy,  may  possibly  some  day  marry  an  artistic  enthusiast — 
which  would  be  a  pity. 

We  have  purposely  refrained,  lest  we  should  prejudice  our 
readers,  from  pointing  until  now  to  certain  peculiarities  of  diction 
in  this  book.  Bethesda  is  advertised  as  an  American  novel ;  and 
so,  no  doubt,  it  is.  In  the  first  volume,  besides  the  constant 
writing  of  "will"  and  "would"  for  "shall"  and  "should," 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  "anyway,"  in  the  American 
use,  and  of  "  someway,"  we  light  upon  such  uncompromis- 
ingly national  expressions  as  the  following : — "  At  a  queer 
place  way  down  in  the  city " ;  "  but  Beth  stopped  him  right 
there";  "  if  Aunt  Mabel  felt  badly  about  it."  And  it  is  an 
English  girl  who  is  made  to  say : — "  Mrs.  Trescott  has  had  her 
time  occupied,  I  venture  " ;  which  strikes  us  as  a  peculiarly  happy 
compromise  between  the  long  English  "  I  venture  to  say,"  and  the 
all  too  terse  American  "You  bet."  To  her  also  is  attributed, 
"  So  you  see,  darling,  anyhow  you  can  fix  it,  you  are  my  perfect 
spotless  Lily";  and  "  He  wouldn't  have  had  an  easy  time  of  it, 
you  better  believe."  The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that,  though  the 
first  volume  contains  several  such  specimens  (we  have  quoted  the 
•worst  of  them),  there  is  scarcely  one  such,  and  not  a  single  bad 
one,  in  the  other  two,  as  though  these  had  received  the  advantages 
of  a  revision  by  another  hand  denied  to  the  former.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  a  book  of  this  character,  and  writing 
generally  of  such  good  quality,  should  be  sullied  by  these  isolated 


blots  of  language  (for  they  are  isolated),  mere  vulgarisms  even  in 
America,  which  jar  so  painfully  on  the  ears  of  Englishmen. 
Perhaps  American  diction,  as  here  exemplified,  may  be  charac- 
terized in  the  terms  felicitously  applied  by  our  author  to  American 
life,  as  having  "  lost  its  pristine  clearness,  and  yet  not  reached  the 
stage  of  filtering." 

In  The  March  of  Loyalty  we  have  a  novel  of  the  present — the 
very  present— day,  for  it  comes  down  to  January  of  this  year. 
But  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere  about  the  dates.  The  second 
period  proper  ends  a  year  and  four  months  earlier — say  September 
1882.  Between  the  beginning  of  that  period  and  the  end  of  the 
first,  people  have  grown  from  youth  to  middle  age ;  yet  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  period  is  fixed  at  about  1877  by  the  age  of  an  old 
woman  of  ninety,  who  was  thirteen  years  old,  or  thereabouts,  at 
the  Irish  Union" in  1800.  But  let  that  pass.  Most  people  would 
consider  The  March  of  Loyalty  a  singularly  inapposite  title  for  an 
Irish  story  of  the  present  day  ;  and  we  have  to  wait  till  the  last 
page  of  the  third  volume  for  an  explanation.  It  turns  out  to  be 
the  name  suggested  by  the  heroine  for  a  rather  truculent  Orange 
party  song,  which  the  reverend  gentleman  who  wrote  it  had 
christened  "  Ulster  at  Bay  "  ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  heroine- 
and  our  author  could  not  have  "  let  it  go  at  that."  The  story  is 
one  that,  if  it  does  no  one  much  good,  will  do  no  one  any  harm  to 
read.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  in  Fenian  and  Land  League 
times.  But  this  is  used  as  framework  only ;  political  differences 
and  disturbances  have  no  appreciable  bearing  on  the  plot  or  inte- 
rest of  the  tale.  This  seems  a  waste  of  good  material.  Broken 
heads  and  broken  fortunes  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  great  ac- 
count. But  the  book  has  merits,not  the  least  of  which  is  the  thorough 
wholesomeness  of  its  tone.  The  characters  are  naturally  drawn, 
and  there  is  just  sufficient  interest  in  the  leading  love  affair  (in 
spite  of  the  trite  mechanism  of  a  letter  that  fails  to  reach  its 
destination)  to  induce  one  to  see  how  it  will  end.  The  lover  is  a 
poor  fellow  ;  his  conduct  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactorily  cleared 
up ;  and  he  does  not  deserve  half  so  good  a  wife  as  he  gets. 
We  could  have  spared  the  profusion  of  German  quotations  and 
French  phrases,  even  with  the  decent  excuse  (for  the  latter)  of  a 
sojourn  in  Normandy.  We  could  have  spared,  too,  the  great 
display  of  erudition  on  the  part  of  the  rector  and  his  encyclopaedic 
curate,  the  reality  of  which  the  author,  wisely  no  doubt,  leaves 
the  reader  to  take  on  trust. 

Readers  who  like  to  have  their  hair  made  stand  on  end  by 
ghost-stories  will  be  partially  disappointed  in  The  House  of  White 
Shadoivs  ;  for,  though  the  weird  title  does  refer  to  a  haunted 
house,  there  are  no  "  real  "  ghosts  in  it.  Such  readers,  however, 
may  take  heart  of  grace,  for  the  book  is  eerie  enough  to  string  up 
the  nerves  and  make  one's  flesh  creep  nevertheless.  It  is  an  ably 
written,  interesting,  even  engrossing,  tale  of  the  sensational  and 
romantic  order,  but  having  something  in  it  too  above  and  beyond 
what  is  usually  to  be  found  in  productions  of  that  class.  In  con- 
struction and  execution  there  is  much  to  be  commended  up  to  the 
end  of  the  second  volume ;  after  that,  events  crowd  in  too  thickly, 
and  the  improbabilities  become  more  frequent  and  more  violent. 
The  events  which  gave  the  house  its  name  relate  to  the  last 
generation  of  inhabitants.  These  events  are  introduced  in 
the  form  of  an  episode,  forming  perhaps  (apart  from  the  repeti- 
tion in  the  third  volume,  which  is  a  mistake)  the  best  written 
part  of  the  book.  There  is  something  very  French  about 
the  lighter  dialogues  ;  a  characteristic  which  we  will  give 
the  writer  the  benefit  of  assuming  to  be  intentionally  impressed 
upon  them,  seeing  that  the  scene  is  laid  near  Geneva  and  the 
characters  are  all  French  or  Swiss.  We  can  also  quite  un- 
equivocally give  the  highest  credit  for  the  entire  absence,  in 
spite  of  these  circumstances,  of  French  tags  and  phrases.  The 
hero  is  an  eminent  advocate,  whose  surname,  with  an  ingenuity, 
the  object  of  which  is  not  obvious,  but  which  must  have  cost 
some  trouble,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  keeping  a  profound 
secret.  Coming  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  for  rest,  he  is 
impelled  by  the  restless  activity  of  his  forensic  mind,  and  a  quite 
unaccountable  belief  in  the  man's  innocence,  to  undertake  the 
defence  of  a  fiend  in  human  form  charged  with  the  murder  of  a. 
young  girl.  The  evidence  of  guilt  is  as  conclusive  as  any  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  the  world  ever  was ;  but  the  great  advocate 
obtains  an  acquittal.  The  trial  is  extremely  well  dealt  with  at 
considerable  length.  The  circumstances  are  probably  based  on 
some  actual  case.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
recording  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  inadequacy  of  the  defence. 
The  night  after  his  acquittal,  the  murderer  confesses  his  guilt  to 
the  advocate,  whose  feelings  may  be  imagined.  His  silence  as  to 
this,  from  self-regarding  motives,  becomes  one  of  the  threads  of  a 
mesh  in  which  he  eventually  becomes  inextricably  entangled.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  tell  too  much  of  a  story  that  depends  to  so- 
great  a  degree  on  sensational  and  startling  incidents ;  though 
there  is  probably  nothing  revealed  in  the  climax  that  would 
not  have  been  pretty  clearly  foreseen  by  readers  of  ordinary 
novelistic  experience  and  acumen.  The  advocate's  character  is 
undoubtedly  well  conceived  and  drawn.  There  are  other  charac- 
ters, too,  that  deserve  attention.  That  of  an  ex-advocate,  the 
crippled,  shrivelled,  shrewd,  cynical,  but  still  kindly,  old  Master 
Lamont  is  a  capital  sketch ;  and  some  of  his  conversations  with 
his  "  familiar,"  the  clever  "  fool,"  are  crisp  and  entertaining. 
There  is  good  character-drawing,  too,  in  the  long  episode,  that  has 
more  romantic  material  in  it  than  goes  to  the  making  of  many  a. 
whole  novel.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  main  story  is  slight, 
yet  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  miss  it. 
It  is  a  relief  for  a  reader,  jaded  with  a  course  of  regulation 
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novels,  even  of  as  much  merit  as  the  foregoing,  to  come  upon  such 
a  refreshing  book  as  the  Personal  Recollections  of  Peter  Stonnor, 
a..1.™  !?.  a  hoo\  ^Tntten  t0  amuse,  and  most'  thoroughly  does 
it  fulfil  its  object    It  is  truly  funny,  and  the  fun  is  never  forced, 
and  is  without  a  dash  of  vulgarity.    Peter  Stonnor  is  a  man  of 
position  in  his  county,  past  middle  age,  and  a  bachelor;  a  stiff, 
Pnm.  mfh  pr0ud  of  his  Position  and  lineage,  with  his  family 
motto,    'Stonnor  et  Honor?  ever  on  his  lips;  proud,  too,  of 
himself  and  of  the  natural  gifts  with  which  he  iirmly  believes 
himself  endowed ;  sententious  and  priggish  ;  yet,  withal,  a  good, 
innd-hearted,  honourable  English  gentleman,  whom  one  learns  to 
like  thoroughly  m  spite  of  his  foibles.    Believing  that  no  one  would 
venture  to  play  a  trick  on  him,  he  is  the  victim  of  innumerable  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  some  swindles;  vain  of  his  supposed  social  tact, 
lie  is  tor  ever  making  the  most  ludicrous  blunders;  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  his  own  wisdom  and  perspicacity,  he  uni- 
formly "  gets  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
subtlety  ot  the  author's  touch  in  delineating  this  character  When 
Peter  Stonnor  is  being  duped  (he  is  ultimately  robbed)  by  a  pro- 
fessing Medium,  ff  My  interest,"  he  is  made  to  say, "  was  roused,  not 
so  much  by  Spiritualism  itself,  as  at  the  knowledge  of  finding  a  power 
of  philosophical  reasoning  within  me,  which  I  had  been  hitherto 
unaware  of.     The  tricks  played  upon  the  poor  man,  his  harmless 
vanity,  and  the  blunders  he  makes,  form  the  staple  of  the  book  • 
which,  for  the  rest,  has  just  enough  consecutiveness  to  make  it 
a  story,  and  just  that  touch  of  human  interest  and  pathos 
without  which  no  story,  however  funny,  is  quite  satisfying  There 
are  other  amusing  characters,  too,  and  some  good  stories.  One 
the  author  must  forgive  us  for  quoting.    It  is  told  a-ainst  a 
minor  character  m  the  book,  an  old  beau  in  search  of  a  wife 
with  a  little  money.    "Beg  pardon,  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  he  was  over- 
heard saying  to  a.  widow,  just  as  she  was  driving  off  the  course  at 
Punchestown,  "  but  was  it  eight  hundred  a  year  and  four  children, 
or  four  hundred  a  year  and  eight  children,  you  were  sayin-  ?  " 
But  it  is  by  no  means  only  the  little  plums  like  this  that  make 
the  book  funny.    It  is  well  written  and  amusing  from  cover  to 
cover ;  and  we  recommend  any  one  who  wants  to  lauq-h  hone=tlv 
to  read  it  without  delay.  J 


QUAKERISM.* 

JT  may  seem  almost  like  a  violation  of  privacy  to  review  such  a 
J-  book  as  this  m  a  public  journal ;  but  it  is  something  of  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  that  it  should  have  been 
published  at  all.  Making  all  allowance  for  changed  times  and 
fashions  what  could  be  more  alien  to  the  principles  of  their 
founder  than  that  the  Society  of  Friends  should  publish  their 
arcana  and  submit  all  the  minutiaj  of  their  decrees  to  the 
judgment  of  the  outer  world  ?  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  institution  of  their  yearly  meetings  the  minutes  were 
not  even  printed,  but  were  preserved  and  circulated  in  MS 
each  monthly  or  quarterly  meeting  being  expected  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  supply  of  copies  for  the  use  of  its  own  members. 

U  "V-7,,  >St  aPDear«d  m  Print;  in  1SS3  (and  possibly  be- 
fore) Friends'  accept  the  conditions  of  the  literature  of  the 
world  without,  and  expose  their  secrets,  not  only  for  universal 
perusal,  but  for  the  impartial  comment  of  uninterested  critics  The 
change  is  significant  corresponding  to  the  change  which  has  come 
over  Quakerism  itself ;  and  the  book  is  rather  a  protest  that  the 
Society  is  a hve  than  an  evidence  of  its  vitality.  Quakerism,  in 
fact  has  lost  its  rctzson  f  Stre,  and  so  practically  has  ceased  to 
exist.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Geonre  Fox,  if  he  were  alive 
now,  would  not  be  the  first  to  admit  that  it  had  no  longer  any 
reason  for  being,  possibly  that  the  very  features  which  differentiate 
iilfl'in  Tn  £indranlcIes.  t0  domg  the  work  which  it  was 
established  to  do.  It  would  be  no  argument  against  the  necessity 
and  wisdom  of  founding  such  a  sect  if  he  were  to  make  this  admis- 
sion. The  decline  and  death  of  his  Society  may  be  the  best  evidence 
of  his  discernment  and  foresight  in  establishing  it,  they  may  exhibit 

S  tfe  pTS-  f  ^,rehf  °UYeaL  At  a  time  when  conformity 
to  the  Established  Church  and  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  society 
seemed  like  approval  of,  or  at  least  acquiescence  in°  the  manners 
ot  a  Court  and  of  a  society  whose  life  and  morals  were  an  op- 
probrium (though  some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Church  of 
England  shone  then),  it  may  have  seemed  the  best,  or  indeed  the 
only  course,  for  those  whose  souls  revolted  against  the  dissipation  of 
thelaity-that  is,  of  the  more  conspicuous  laity-and  the  supineness 

JndTL°,  5,  r,T  Cl6rg3>  t0  f°lmd  a  Societ?  wbich  h?  dress 
and  habits  should  bear  witness  against  the  one  and  by  its  zeal 

"ie?ff  f  hould  be  »  Potest  against  the  other.  French  idiom 
rc  t  d  the  g»  of  the  plural  "you"  with  the  Court  of  the 
French  king,  and  he  Court  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the  unworthy 
?'  °harle9  Wlt,h  **  a=ain  Sl,"ested  much  to  discredit 
£ adJ\  the  e?f  of  People  abroad  and  to  scandalize  the 
devout  at  home  Hence  "thee"  and  "  thou  "  are  explicable  as 
protests  and  reminders  ;  but  why  "  farewell »  instead  pf«  good! 
SanTeP  TMathe,SpmtUal  «Snjfcaxice  °r  social  value  of  this 
cnange  i  It  is  perhaps  not  worth  dwelling  on  excent  an  f»»  ,a  if 
indicates  a  disposition^  to  make  changed  fefiSTfi ?cWe" 
Fox  £E  mr,UJ  0t  dreSS  was  a  more  important  matter  George 
£8uffofStnSnttTdthat  a"  ,hi3  f0ll0Wei's  ^o^ld  adop 
and  conntri^  St T  ?mhusiast,  and  in  other  times 

^^^i^t^  of  camel,a  hair  aud 
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the  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins.  And  he  would  have  been  con- 
sistent with  himself  m  doing  so.  What  he  did  mean  was  that 
"Friends"  should  be  marked  off  by  their  simplicity  of  apparel 
Irom  men  whose  dress  was  identified  in  his  mind  with  disgraceful 
lives,  but  which  was  really  not  so  much  unchristian  as  absurd 
man  would  attract  far  less  attention  walking  along  Pall  Mali 
now  in  a  suit  of  leather  than  in  the  bows  and  lace,  the  silk  and 
velvet  the  ruffles  and  the  wig  of  a  dandy  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
it  must  have  been  a  real  witness  against  the  ways  of  the  world 
and  a  real  support  to  the  professors  of  a  purer  morality,  that  they' 
should  exhibit  this  aloofness,  and,  without  words,  announce  their 
antagonism  to  evil.  But  in  1883  (when  the  minutes  of  his  Society 
are  published)  ne  would  see  the  men  of  the  world  at  all  events 
dressed  m  a  way  which  would  have  caused  them  to  be  taken  for 
1  uritans  both  by  the  ascetic  and  by  the  cavalier  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

_  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hardly  any  man  who  is  of  any 
importance  in  the  world  nowadays  would  provoke  the  indignation 
even  of  George  Fox  by  his  dress.    In  that  matter  we  are  all 
1  uritans     And  it  is  significant  that  these  minutes  contain  no 
decree  enforcing  fidelity  to  the  traditions  of  the  sect  in  respect  of 
peculiarity  of  dress.    The  traditional  drab  suit— with  its  knee- 
breeches,    coUarless   coat    buttonless  behind,  and  its  broad- 
brimmed  hat— is  a  thing  of  the  long  past ;  only  middle-a^ed 
persons  can  remember  it,  except  possibly  in  a  familiar  instance 
in  the  city  of  London.    But  more  has  gone  than  this.    The  very 
modified  peculiarities  of  absence  of  collar,  and  a  hat  slightly  lower 
in  the  crown  and  broader  in  the  brim  have  vanished  or  are 
vanishing.     "Thee,"  "thou,"  and  "farewell"  are  goinf?  with 
them,  and  what  there  is  left  of  Quakerism  is  only  a  religious  sect 
and  no  longer  a  social  caste.    It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
maintain  the  insignia  of  social  exclusiveness,  and  the  Book  of 
Discipline  contents  itself  with  exhorting  both  men  and  women  to 
beware  of  "  adorning  themselves  in  a  manner  at  variance  with  the 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  truth  we  make  profession  of." 
But  George  Fox  might  see  and  might  be  justified  in  seeino-  in  aIl 
this,  not  the  failure,  but  the  success  of  his  policy  in  enforcing 
these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  conviction.  He 
might  say,  and  with  some  truth,  that  his  system  had  done  its  work 
and  was  dying,  not  because  it  was  effete,  but  because  that  which 
was  more  "perfect  had  come,"  and  therefore  that "  that  which  was 
in  part  was  done  away."    He  might  see  in  the  changed  habits  and 
manners  of  society  since  his  day  the  fruit  of  his  own  mission  •  and 
however  mistaken  he  might  be  in  claiming  the  results  of  many  co- 
operating causes  as  due  to  his  preaching  alone,  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  vears  would  deny  to 
Quakerism  the  glory  of  an  example  which  has  been  always  pure 
and  often  elevating.    The  active  share  taken  by  Quakers  as  a 
society  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  the  reform  of  prisons  are 
honours  enough  to  inscribe  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  corporation 
(if  Quakers  had  escutcheons)  and  to  justify  its  separate  existence. 
The  spirit  of  George  Fox  has  survived  in  many  of  his  followers  down 
to  our  own  day,  though  the  form  of  its  manifestation  is  of  necessity 
diflerent.    And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  they  have  rendered 
social  services  which,  if  less  important,  are  not  without  interest 
Their  quiet  lives  and  seclusion  irom  society,  their  abstinence  from 
many  of  its  pastimes  have  left  them  an  amount  of  leisure  which 
in  many  instances  has  been  well  employed.    Those  who  have 
enjoyed   no   personal    intimacy  with  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  would  be  surprised  at  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
he  would  find  in  many  of  these  quiet  homes.    There  is  a  tradition 
of  culture  in  some  of  then  families  which  would  put  to  the  blush 
many  sons  who  have  been  to  public  schools  and  universities  and 
have  rubbed  elbows  with  the  world,  and  many  daughters  who 
have  been  to  finishing  schools  and  had  the  best  masters.  First- 
rate  libraries  are  often  found  among  them,  and  sometimes  o-erus  of 
printing,  choice  Elzevirs,  curious  collections  of  Bibles,  and  old 
vellum  texts  that  would  make  Mr.  Quaritch  hungry.  Portfolios 
of  water-colours,  enlarged  by  successive  generations,  scrap-books, 
failed  with  family  contributions,  drawers  of  choice  en"raviu<rs  bear 
witness  (if  any  witness  were  needed)  how  mistaken  is  the  view 
which   would  fasten   on  modern  Quakerism  all  the  negative 
features   of  Puritanism,  or  denv  it  the  appreciation  of  Cmuch 
which  makes  lite  best  worth  living  for.    In  its  rapprochement  to 
the  outer  world,  modifying  and  modified  by  it,  it  seems  to  us  to 
have  iulfilled  its  destiny  (no  ignoble  one),"  and  to  have  won  the 
right  to  say  "Nunc  dimittis"  with  no  insincere  gratitude.  But 
its  social  features  are,  of  course,  only  the  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  Quakerism,  however  necessarv  they  mav  have  been  as  a 
testimony  and  a  protection  of  the   professors  of  the  creed. 
Ihe  question  still  remains.  What  is  Quakerism  in  its  inner 


essence  i  A\  hat  was  its  original  idea,  and  what  has  become 
oi  it  now  ?  Its  origination  is  the  best  proof  that  George  Fox 
was  something  more  than  a  fanatic,  a  sectary,  and  an  ascetic. 
Like  all  religious  proclamations  which  have  impressed  men's  souls 
and  have  endured,  it  is  based  on  an  assertion,  and  not  on  a  nega- 
tion. (Christian  martyrs  denied  the  divinitv  of  the  Emperor,  and 
died  for  it ;  but  it  was  the  martyrdom,  and  not  the  denial,  that 
was  the  semen  ecclesla.)  He  found  the  religious  world  divided 
between  those  who  based  their  faith  on  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  Church  and  those  who  believed  in  the  exclusive  authority  of 
Scripture.  Each  party  had  its  infallible  guide  to  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  submit  will,  reason,  and  conscience ;  both  Puritan  and 
Cavalier  doing  many  things  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  livino- 
authority  or  the  letter  of  the  printed  book  which  shocked  his 
religious  sense,  aud  must  have  driven  him  to  ask  if  there  was  no 
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other  guide  of  life  than  these.    And  this  impulse  from  without  is 
apart  from  the  mystical  tendency  of  the  man  ;  it  was,  in  a  sense, 
as  natural  to  him  as  it  was  spiritually  true  to  couclude  that  he 
was  not  reduced  to  this  alternative,  which  seemed  discredited  by 
much  that  he  saw  in  the  lives  of  the  adherents  of  either  side  of 
it.    In  their  rationale  of  religion  they  had  left  out,  or  assigned  a 
subordinate  place  to,  what  he  thought  was  the  main  factor  in 
the  relations  of  man  to  God.     It  was  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
and  not  the  Church,  nor  the  Bible,  who  was  the  guide  of  life. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  so  many  men,  even  unconsciously 
or  against  their  will,  subjected  both  Church  and  Bible  to  the 
verdict  of  conscience  ?    In  the  war  of  parties,  and  when  every 
one  about  him  was  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  was  this  insight 
into  what  he  thought  the  defect  of  either  side,  and  this  discernment 
that  he  need  not  and  could  not  belong  to  either,  but  that  there 
was  a  third  course,  and  that  the  true  one,  which  marked  the 
genius  of  George  Fox.    In  it  is  contained  the  whole  spiritual  his- 
tory of  his  Society.    In  it  is  involved  the  whole  religious  system 
of  Quakerism.    It  followed  almost  logically  that  this  belief  in  an 
inspiration  which  was  the  sufficient  rule  and  light  of  life  in  all  its 
details  should  make  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  all  forms  of 
worship  and  all  external  aids  to  faith  ;  for  how  could  one  prescribe 
to  another,  equally  inspired,  the  words  of  prayer  or  praise,  or 
the  help  that  he  wanted  for  his  peculiar  need  ?    The  complete 
repudiation  of  all  forms  was  the  logical  result  of  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  one  dogma,  and  the  issue  of  its  foundation-truth. 
Quakerism  is  the  most  logical  creed  in  the  world.    It  claims  an 
equal  inspiration  for  all,  and  it  leaves  to  each  the  choice  of  his 
own  words  and  modes  of  worship.    It  has  been  said  that,  not- 
withstanding the  infinity  of  Christian  sects,  there  are  only  two 
Christian  parties— the  Sacramentalists  and  the  Spiritualists.  If  the 
analysis  is  true,  Quakerism  is  Spiritualism  pure  and  simple.    It  is 
as  much  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  as  to  the  Catholic,  and  for 
many  years  its  practice  exhibited  a  thoroughgoing  consistency 
with  the  inevitable  deductions  from  its  central  don-ma.    If  there 
must  be  dissent  from  the  Church,  it  has  the  distinction  of  beino- 
in  the  completest   dissidence,  and  of  resting  on  a  universal 
truth.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  religious  Churchman  of  logical 
mind  regarding  it  as  the  only  possible   alternative  to  ortho- 

*7A-  U  We  may  judge  from  the  evidence  of  this  Book 

of  Discipline,  this  doctrine  has  ceased  to  be  the  differentia  of 
Quakerism.  The  exhortations  to  read  and  study  the  Bible  are  as 
repeated  and  urgent  as  Churchman  or  Dissenter  could  desire  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  point.  What  is  to  be  noticed  is  not  the  presence  of 
these  precepts,  but  the  absence  of  others;  there  are  very  few  re- 
minders of  the  once  characteristic  tenet,  no  intimation  that  the 
Bible  itself  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  inner  light  in  every  reader 
I  he  portion  of  the  volume  assigned  to  the  special  truth  of  Quakerism 
is  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  small,  and  no  reader  of  its  purely 
religious  parts  would  imagine  that  they  were  the  exponents  of  a 
creed  so  individualized  and  unique;  they  would  seem  rather  the 
utterances  of  a  moderate  and  pious  Evangelicism. 

Except  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  "joined  the  Churches  of 
England  or  of  Borne,  or  have  become  «  Christians  unattached," 
we  believe  that  this  is  what  the  religion  of  the  Friends  has  issued 
m.  It  has  shared  the  fate  of  their  social  customs  and  emblems  It 
has  been  modified  by  (and  perhaps,  too,  has  modified)  its  surround- 
ings, and  is  now  going  through  the  process  of  being  merged  in 
them  Yet  there  are  Quakers  still  staunch  in  their  religious 
dissidence,  though  undistinguishable  in  their  outer  life.  Though 
the  sect  is  moribund,  the  men  whom  it  has  bred  are  a  force  in  the 

3,°  7  ft  6"T  *  in,.lit61;atm'e'  P°litics>  aud  Philanthropy  the 
effects  of  the  bracing  discipline  of  their  creed  and  customs  lor  the 
last  two  centimes. 


SIX  CENTURIES  OF  WORK  AND  WAGES.* 

T^fn?i  aif6  -(P+Utti^  W°rk?  0f  fiction  out  of  the  question)  three 
nwf  interesting  writers,  and  there  is  no  fourth  ;  though 

almost  every  writer  who  is  interesting  belongs  in  point  of  interest 
to  more  than  one  of  them.  There  is  the  writer-no  doubt  the 
highest  kind-whose  style  is  the  important  point,  and  who 
wither  he  writes  about  broomsticks,  or  about  the  fall  of  empires' 
about  the  rose  and  the  milk  of  Celia's  cheeks,  or  about  the  SS 
stances  in  which  it  is  casuistically  justifiable  not  to  fast,  is  always 
important  and  delightful.  Him  no  age  withers  and  no  cuS 
stales,  and  he  is  as  perfectly  sure  of  appreciation  for  ever  as  he^ 
to-day  or  yesterday.  Then  there  is  the  writer  who  has  the  faculty 
of  masterly  argument,  no  matter  what  premisses  he  may  assume 
and  he  also  has  a  tolerably  sure  though  a  much  narrower  aud iS 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  man  who  knows  a  great  manyfects  and 
can  put  them  lucidly,  whether  he  can  or  cannot  draw  inclusions 
from  them  or  write  delightfully  about  them.  He  has  the  W 
secure  and  lasting  hold  on  an  audience,  but  he  has  also  the  w  de 

Tgo  tlSlUbieC  '  ^V^?  ia%°m  f0r  a  8'reat  deal  more  of  him 
To  this  last  class  Mr.  Thorold  Sogers  belongs;  and  it  is  because 
he  belongs  to  it  that  his  singular  weakness  in  r'easoni I «  and  hS 
alarming  faults  of  taste  may  be,  and  are  when  he  confines  himself 
to  the  subjects  which  he  does  know,  forgotten  for  the  time,  if  not 
altogether  condoned.  It  is  not  very  easy  even  to  forget  them,  for 
he  generally  takes  very  good  care  to  bring  them  to°mind.  But 
by  sufficiently  good-natured  and  well-practised  persons  they  can 
be  ignored.  Never  accept  a  political  remark  from  Mr.  Rogers,  for 
*  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages.  By  J.  E.  Thorold  Ro-er*  M  P 
2  vols.    London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    iS&T  S  ' 


it  is  sure  to  be  worthless.    Never  accept  a  fact  from  Mr.  Rogers 
out  of  his  own  special  subject  and  period,  for  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  inexact.    Treat  all  kinds  of  »  flings  "  from  Mr.  Rogers  on  all 
fcmds  of  subjects  as  the  Russian  censors  do  English  newspapers, 
by  carefully  obliterating  them  from  the  mind's  view.  Remember 
when  Mr.  Rogers  makes  any  statement  of  an  assthetic  kind  that 
he  has  got  no  taste ;  when  he  makes  any  statement  of  a  religious 
hind  that  he  belongs  to  a  sect  in  which  there  are  two  Church 
members,  and  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  "  no  that  sure  of  John  "  By 
this  process  you  will  have  a  really  valuable  residuum.  For 
Mr.  Rogers  is  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  partially,  it 
may  be,  and  from  a  single  point  of  view,  do  know  the  English 
middle   ages,  who   have  really  taken  pains   to   know  them 
and  who  (though  he  himself  has  often  made  his  valuable  know- 
ledge subservient  to  very  valueless  deductions)  have  yet  that 
honest  love  of  a  favourite  subject  which  makes  it  nearly  impossible 
for  a  man  wholly  to  pervert  his  knowledge,  or  sink  it  in  order  to 
favour  his  prejudices.    When  Mr.  Rogers  speaks  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  later  centuries,  even  when  he  speaks  of  the  sixteenth, 
he  may  be  put  aside  altogether.    But  when  he  speaks  of  the 
period  before  the  Renaissance  in  England,  he  is  not  to  be  pooh- 
poohed,  though  of  course  he  is  still  to  be  taken  with  many  grains 
of  salt.    Nor  is  this  the  only  point  of  interest  about  him.  For 
it  will  always  remain  a  very  interesting  problem  how  a  man  who 
has  such  a  genuine  and  intelligent  love  of  learning  should  have 
adopted  such  ludicrous  political  views,  and  how  a  man  with  such 
ludicrous  political  views  can  have  bent  himself  to  such  genuine 
study  of  the  very  period  which  to  any  one  who  has  political  eyes 
in  his  political  head  is  sufficient  to  make  those  views  untenable. 
We  can  quite  understand  "my  friend,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,"  as  Mr' 
Rogers  somewhere  calls  him,  being  a  Radical;  we 'can  quite 
understand  Mr.  Chamberlain  being  a  Radical  (or  anything  else 
which  came  handy)  ;  we  can  even  understand  Mr.  John  Morley 
being  a  Radical,  inasmuch  as  he  has  devoted  himself  to  a  special 
study  of  that  period  of  human  history  which,  looked  at  by  itself 
would  make  almost  any  one  detest  kings  and  lords  and  bishops' 
But  in  Mr.  Rogers's  case,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  period 
which  is   the   triumph  of  the   aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical 
principle,  and  who  admits  fully  the  beneficial  results  of  that 
principle  in  detail,  Radicalism  most  certainly  is  not  justified  of 
her;child.  _  It  must  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
arrive  at  this  point  of  wrongheadedness.    "  Such  perversity,  sir 
is  not  in  nature."  ' 
_  Mr.  Rogers's  present  volumes  consist  in  part  of  a  workino-  Up 
into  continuous  narrative  and  argumentative  form  of  the°data 
given  in  his  History  of  Prices,  in  part  of  a  similar  workino-  up  0f 
similar  data  collected  from  other  writers  for  the  period  since 
Elizabeths  reign  to  the  present  day.    He  tells  us  that  he  has 
(though  they  are  not  published)  data  as  full  as  those  of  the 
History  of  Prices  up  to  the  reign  of  Anne ;  from  that  time  forward 
he  admits  second-hand  and  scattered  authority.    From  reading- 
his  book,  and  indeed  from  previous  knowledge,  we  should  say  that 
the  facts  on  which  he  rests  his  account  of  work  and  wages  durin°- 
the  last  three  centuries  are  very  much  less  numerous,  very  much 
fess  trustworthy,  and,  above  all,  very  much  less  exhaustive, 
than  those  on  which  he  bases  his  account  of  work  and  wages 
during  the  first.    Indeed,  though  there  are  valuable  facts  here  and 
there,  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  (the  book  is  bound 
in  two  volumes,  but  is  paged  continuously)  is  scarcely  of  much 
value.     The  accounts  of  the  actual  history  of  the  subject  are 
desultory,  piecemeal,  insufficient ;  there  is  far  more  of  mere  opinion 
(which  as  has  been  said,  is  always,  or  almost  always,  worthless 
with  Mr  Rogers);  and  there  are  long  passages  of  declamation 
against  lories,  Turks,  ground  landowners,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, &c.  &c,  which  contrast  curiously  with  the  general  sobriety 
of  the  earlier  part,  where  the  author  has  plenty  to  say  and  has 
contented  himself  with  saying  it.    As  it  may  be  thought  unfair 
thus  to  set  at  nought  Mr.  Rogers's  reasoning  power  without  living- 
chapter  and  verse,  let  us  do  this  once  for  all.    At  the  close  of 
book  he  reverts  to  that  fertile  source  of  delusions,  the  cause 
ot  Mr.  Myndman  s  economic  mania,  the  prosperity  of  the  Eno-lish 
lower  classes  in  the  fifteenth  century.    «  I  can  discover,"  says°Mr 
Rogers  very  gravely,  "no  other  cause  for  this  remarkable  material 
progress  beyond  the  universal  associations  of  labour."    Yet  he 
himself  throughout  his  earlier  chapters  has  given,  and  in  this 
place  partly  refers  to,  causes  enough  independent  of  any  such  as- 
sociations for  the  very  greatest  prosperity.    The  Black  Death  had 
thinned  off  superfluous  population,  and  that  curse  of  all  mow- 
ing and  healthy  nations  except   in  their  infancy  was  further 
kept  down  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War.    The  war  did  not  in- 
terfere with  English  trade,  but,   on   the  contrary,  somewhat 
extended   it.     It  brought  a  good  deal  of  "loot"  into  the 
country;  it  prevented,  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  subsequently 
thiO™'  Pol^lcai°P?re^on;  the  seasons  (Mr.  Rogers  admits 
%    e+xt™°fdl"al'{1y  favourable;  the  monasteries  at  their 
richest,  if  not  at  the  highest  point  of  their  spiritual  health,  pro- 
Tided  a  vast  system  of  gratuitous  poor  relief.    Comfort  had  not 
become  luxury  with  the  well-to-do  laity;   and  the  vast  wen- 
endowed,  and  powerful  corporation  of  the  clergy  at  once  provided 
JSSS  °Pem»"  youths  offll  classes  and d id 

not  burden  the  nation  with  posterity.  Every  circumstance  favour- 
ed ratVV1  P^sent,  by  Mr.  Rogers's  own  statements, 
and  ceitainly  to  his  knowledge;  and  yet  he  can  "discover  no 
cause  '  of  it  beyond  associations  of  labour  (i.e.  trade  and  agr Lul- 
cultural  unions),  and  apparently,  though  he  is  no  Geotif  can 
hope  for  no  return  of  it  except  through  an  upsetting  of  Se 
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present  social  system  of  England  and  the  throwing  of  increased 
taxation  on  the  land. 


As  a  political  guide  or  authority,  therefore,  Mr.  Rogers  cannot 
i>e  said  to  exist.    He  is  only  a  crotcheteer,  who  has  less  excuse 
than  some  other  crotcheteers  in  that,  unlike  them,  he  need  not 
make  crotchet  do  duty  for  knowledge  unless  he  likes.    But  his 
picture  in  the  first  three  or  four  hundred  pages  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  England  during  the 
middle  ages— a  picture    whose    details  may  be   familiar  to 
■scholars,  but  which  will  be  certainly  novel  to  the  general  reader- 
has  great  interest  and  merit.    Mr.  Rogers  has  done  for  E  ngland 
■what  M.  Sinie'on  Luce  has  less  elaborately  done  for  France.'  He 
.has  abolished  the  conception  dear  to  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  not  abandoned  by  half-instructed  people  now, 
■of  the  misery  of  the  middle  ages.    The  one  thing  that  he  has  still 
against  them  is  that  they  were  dirty,  and  we  fear,  according  to 
modern  standards  at  least,  that  an  honest  champion  well  read  in 
mediaeval  literature  can  make  only  partial  head  against  this  very 
■unpleasant  charge.    They  were  dirty  not  so  much  in  the  persons 
•of  the  people,  for  they  bathed  pretty  frequently,  as  in  their  houses, 
their  clothes,  &c.    The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  certainly  did 
not  exist  then.    So  also  they  had,  for  want  of  turnips,  to  eat  a 
great  deal  of  unwholesome  salt  meat,  and  the  salt  was  not  good. 
But  when  these  two  drawbacks  are  allowed  for,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  peasant  or  the 
•ordinary  town  craftsman,  at  most  times  between  the  reio-n  of 
John  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  more  comfortable  life 
m  every  way  than  the  life  of  the  compeers  of  either  now.  They 
were  less  hardly  worked,  more  plentifully  fed,  not  much  less  com- 
fortably lodged,  more  solidly  if  less  showily  and  neatly  clothed. 
They  had  a  vast  deal  more  leisure  and  infinitely  greater  variety 
■of  amusement.    They  were  not  so  well  educated,  perhaps,  if 
•any  one  sets  great  store  by  School  Board  education.    But  for 
this  infirmity  a  wise  man's  moan  will  soon  be  made.    What  with 
the  Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  wars,  they  had  a  very  fair 
•chance  of  rising  in  the  world.    The  commander  6f  the  garrison  of 
-Norwich,  who  was  killed  in  Litester's  revolt,  a  knight  and  in  a 
position  of  great  trust,  was  a  serf  by  birth.    Also,  despite  the 
recent  evidence  of  Peterborough  Tower,  they  did  much  better 
work  of  some  kinds  than  we  manage  to  do  now,  and  they  did  it,  as 
Mr.  Rogers  shows,  after  making  the  amplest  allowance  for  the 
-dillerence  in  the  value  of  money,  much  more  cheaply.  The 
general  social  arrangements  of  the  rural  districts  were  of  "a  rather 
complicated  and  a  decidedly  well-arranged  kind.    There  were  not 
strictly  speaking  many  yeomen;  Mr.  Rogers's  loose  expressions 
-about  every  man  being  a  landowner,  which  have  misled  poor 
Mi.   Hyndman,  mean  simply  that   most  men  had  land  at  a 
fixed  rent  of  money  and  service  which  it  was  not  usual  to 
■disturb.     But  the  prevalent  system   by  which   the  landlord 
supplied  stock  as  well  as  land,  with  careful  covenants  as  to 
loss  and  deterioration,  and  the  elaborate  profit  and  loss  ac- 
counts which  were  kept,  undoubtedly  knitted  the  whole  nation 
into  a  community  of  interest  impossible  where  landlord  and 
tenant  are  on  a  different  footing.    Often  the  landlords  took  large 
-tracts  into  their  own  cultivation— a  practice  which  in  these  days 
of  Ground  Game  Acts,  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts,  and  other 
•devices  for  making  a  modus  vivendi  between  landlord  and  tenant 
impossible,  might  very  well  be  revived.    The  prevalence  of  com- 
mon land  at  the  time  has  been  ignorantly  talked  of  a3  an 
argument  against  present  arrangements;  it  would  hardly  be  of 
much  use  now,  and  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased 
acreige  available  for  more  profitable  husbandrv.    Indeed,  to  any 
■one  reading  Mr.  Rogers's  book  without  Mr.  Rogers's  prejudices, 
the  secret  of  mediaeval  prosperity  is  as  clear  as  the  fact.  We 
need  not  say  bluntly  that  in  those  days  they  hung  Radicals  and 
burnt  political  dissenters.    This  would  be  an  alarming  wav  of 
putting  the  thing.    But  it  would  be  more  reasonable  and  ne'arer 
the_  truth  than  Mr.  Rogers's  astounding  discovery  that  Trade- 
Unions  produced  what  by  his  own  account  was  obviously  due  to 
.an  entirely  different  and  indeed  opposed  set  of  causes.  Trade- 
Unions  of  the  mediaeval  kind  may  have  had  some  merits,  but  they 
could  only  regulate,  not  cause,  the  prosperity  which  came  from 
other  sources. 


HOLMES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  I*DIAN  MUTINY.* 

A  N  author  who  at  this  epoch  rewrites  the  history  of  a  struggle 
-rL.  which  has  been  told  as  a  whole  by  two  well-known  authors, 
aud  in  isolated  parts  by  half  a  score  of  others,  must  be  prepared  to 
justify  his  attempt,  He  may  show,  for  instance,  that  previous 
narratives  are  one-sided,  prejudiced,  or  erroneous.  He  may  have 
discovered  ietters,  or  diaries,  or  some  new  matter  of  vast  and 
varied  importance.  He  may  relv  on  personal  experiences  of  Indian 
administration  and  on  the  part  which  he  himself  played  in  some 
of  the  scenes  of  1S57.  Wo  do  not  gather  that  Mr.  Holmes  rests 
his  case  on  any  one  of  the  above  pleas.  lie  is  industrious,  and 
he  ,has  consulted  blue-books,  Parliamentary  papers,  biographies 
articles  in  magazines  and  reviews  and  weekly  journals,  and  narra- 
tives ot  particular  campaigns  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  writes  in 
an  animated  style  ;  and  his  descriptions  of  scenery,  sieves  the 
pluck  shown  by  a  few  resolute  Englishmen  against  overwhelming 
odds,  are  spirited  and  in  the  main  correct.    We  do  not  disagree^ 
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except  in  a  few  notable  instances,  with  the  praise  or  censure 
awarded  to  the  men  who,  from  position  or  character,  really  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  the  course  of  Indian  history.  And  the 
title  selected  by  him  for  his  work  shows  that  he  appreciates  the 
nature  ot  the  uprising  which  he  undertakes  to  describe.  It  was  in 
truth  a  mutiny  of  petted  and  ungrateful  Sepoys,  accompanied  by 
disturbances  among  the  civil  population."  It  was  not  a  protest 
ot  aggrieved  caste  or  oppressed  nationality.  Moreover,  Mr.  Holmes 
puts  all  he  has  to  say  into  one  volume  as  compact  and  connected 
as  is  possible  for  a  writer  who  has  to  describe  remote  scenes  and  to 
jump  from  one  Presidency  to  another,  from  Lucknow  to  Delhi 
and  from  Bombay  to  Eastern  Bengal. 

_  It  is  tolerably  clear  to  us  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  never  served 
m  any  Indian  department,  or  surveyed  the  country  with  the 
confident  spirit  of  a  tourist  of  six  months.    Nor  do  we  wish  to  lay 
much  stress  on  such  mistakes  or  defects  as  the  following  The 
magistrate  of  Agra,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  was  not  the 
Hon.  E.  Druminond,but  his  brother  Mr.  Robert  Dr'ummond.  The 
former  never  served  in  the  Upper  Provinces  at  all  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Agra  by  the  late  Lord  Elgin.  A 
rahsildar  is,  no  doubt,  a  head  native  revenue  oiticer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible, we  may  add,  for  the  collection  of  a  couple  of  lacks 
ot  rupees;  but  a  Pergunnah  is  not  a  county  or  anything  like 
it.    The  term  Zillah  more  corresponds  to  our  county  ;  a  Perqunnah 
is  almost  equal,  roughly,  to  the  Hundred.    To  describe  a  Nazir  as 
a  "high  native  official  employed  in  a  judicial  court,"  is  almost 
obscurum  per  obscunus.    The  Nazir  is  the  official  who  issues  pro- 
cesses, keeps  the  roll  of  witnesses  and  announces  their  arrival, 
makes  out  lists  of  unclaimed  property  and  stray  cattle,  and  carries 
out  public  sales  by  the  Court's  order,  just  outside  the  Kutcherry 
We  are  startled  to  hear  that  the  Bralimans  of  Calcutta  are  "the 
most  cunning  and  the  most  formidable  of  their  order,"  and  that 
they  exercised  a  bad  influence  over  their  brethren  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.    That  the  Mukariis,  Chaturjis,  Banerjis,  and 
others  are  astute,  proud,  and  litigious,  is  generally  admitted; 
but  they  have  very  little  connexion  with  the  Misrs  and  Dhobes  of 
Upper  Iudia.    And  the  educated  classes  in  Bengal,  when  once 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  excesses  of  the  Sepoys,  were  certainly 
not  active  in  disloyalty.    They  were  passive,  acquiesced  in  the 
British  rule,  and  gave  no  trouble.    The  printer,  we  apprehend, 
is  responsible  for  the  insertion  of  a  wrong  letter  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Second  yEneid,  which  makes  the  late  Mr.  J.  Colvin 
guilty  of  a  false  quantity  and  spoils  a  line.   For  tpes  ulla  vivendi, 
the  schoolboy  &c.  reads  videndi. 

We  cannot  go  through  a  review  of  events  now  to'erably  familiar 
to  most  readers.     They  have  been  told  before  and  may  bear 
telling  agam.    Our  main  charge  against  Mr.  Holmes  is  that  in 
treating  of  one  or  two  important  junctures  he  exaggerates  or  mis- 
calculates tbeir  importance.    He  does  not  a. ways  perceive  the  real 
force  of  a  blow  struck  or  of  an  error  retrieved.    Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  effect  of  the  fail  of  Delhi  in  September  1857.  At 
p.  367  he  seems  to  admit  the  vital  necessity  of  its  capture.  As 
long  as  it  held  out  there  was  a  "  general  disbelief  in  the  vitality 
of  the  British  power,"  and  it  was  being  followed  by  "  general 
disaffection."     But  at  p.  407,  after  the  successful  assault,  he 
minimizes  the  fact  and  asserts  "  that  the  only  positive  and  un- 
mistakable benefit  which  resulted  from  it  was  "the  removal  of  the 
strain  under  which  the  loyalty  of  the  Punjab  had  nearly  given 
way."   Here  we  join  issue  with   the   author.   The  capture  of 
Imperial  Delhi,  the  city  of  so  many  splendid  historical  associations, 
held  by  thousands  of  revolted  Sepoys,  who  for  three  months  had 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  our  small  force  on  "  the  ridge,"  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  year  and  indeed  of  the  Mutiny.    It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  after  Nicolson's 
death.    The  garrison  of  Lucknow  had  to  be  carried  oil' in  safety; 
the  whole  Province  of  Oude  had  to  bo  reconquered  ;  RoMlcund 
was  in  arms;  and  the  Moulavi  in  one  Dlace,  T-anfia  Topi  in 
another,  and  Koer  Sing  in  a  third,  were  bv  no  means  put  down. 
But  every  administrator,  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  Lahore 
to  the  isolated  district  officer  on  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Bengal 
knew  that  to  take  Delhi  was  to  retain  the  Empire  ;  to  fail  in  W 
assault  meant  retirement  to  the  ships  in  the  Hooghly  on  the  part 
of  tho.;e  not  massacred  or  hunted  down  in  detail.  "  Macaulav,  in 
the  second  of  his  two  essays  on  Pitt,  says  that  nothing  more 'was 
necessary  to  silence  a  whole  roomful  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than 
to  drop  a  hint  of  the  probability  that  the  great  commoner  would 
return  to  power.    After  his  successes,  it  has  been  also  said,  Eng- 
lishmen could  again  look  one  another  in  the  face  without  shame. 
The  fall  of  Delhi  produced  with  Anglo-Indian  residents  a  precisely 
similar  ell'ect.    A  short-lived  triumph  had  been  enjoyed  on  the 
premature  announcement  of  its  capture  when  our  'troops  first 
appeared  before  it  in  June.    A  terrible  reaction  followed  on 
the  discovery  of  the  truth.    The   tension   on   the   minds  of 
the  whole  English  community  during  the  weeks  of  July  and 
August  that  elapsed  after  the  Cawnpore  and  Futtehgurh"  mas- 
sacres and  other  dismal  events,  will  never  be  forgotten.  With 
the  recapture  of  Delhi,  Englishmen  breathed  freely,  and  no  one 
—except  the  worst  alarmists  and  crokers— had  the  least  doubt 
of  our  ultimate  success.    Similarly  at  p.  5S0  we  are  told  that  Sir 
Hugh  Pose  in  June  1S5S,  after  his  splendid  march  across  Central 
India  with  all  its  combinations  an  I  victories',  heard  of  an  event 
"  the  news  of  which  caused  through  India  a  sensation  hardly  less 
than  that  caused  by  the  news  of  the  first  mutinies."    We  were 
really  puzzled  to  hit  on  the  paiticular  tragedy  which  is  said  to 
have  sent  such  a  thrill  throughout  Iudia,  but  "we  make  out  from 
the  next  chapter  but  one,  that  Mr.  Holmes  alludes  to  the  defection 
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of  Sindia's  army.  The  fact  was  not  without  its  significance,  and  the 
occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebels  did  add  to  our  complications. 
But  by  that  time  India  had  become  rather  callous  to  these  sensational 
events.  We  had  by  that  time  more  than  one  very  able  commander 
and  plenty  of  soldiers  from  England.  And  seeing  that  Sindia's 
army  rebelled  about  the  end  of  May,  and  that  it  was  thoroughly 
beaten,  cowed,  and  dispersed  by  the  20th  of  June,  there  was  not 
much  time  for  the  news,  however  "  startling,"  to  produce  a  serious 
effect.  The  truth  is  the  fall  of  Delhi  was  like  the  old  Greek  proverb 
about  one-half  of  anything.  It  was  mere  even  than  the  whole. 
And  no  one  who  reflected  that  that  city  had  been  recovered  by 
the  aid  of  English  troops  already  in  India  at  the  outbreak 
and  Sikhs  and  Goorkhas,  ever  doubted  that,  with  the  reinforce- 
ments since  sent  from  England,  the  reconquest  of  Lucknow,  the 
recovery  of  Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  and  the  dispersement  of  guerilla 
warriors,  desperate  Sepoys,  and  plundering  Dacoits,  however 
arduous  tasks,  were  mere  matters  of  time,  to  be  settled  by  one  or 
at  most  two  campaigns.  At  page  156  Mr.  Holmes  seems  to 
imply  that  in  June  1837,  immediately  after  the  outbreak,  Brigadier 
Wilson  at  Meerut  might  have  done  something  to  help  Mr.  Colvin, 
who  was  severely  tried  at  Agra.  That  nothing  was  done  by  a 
commander  who  had  British  artillery,  rifles,  and  dragoons,  to  pre- 
serve his  own  station  is  true  enough.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  help  could  have  then  been  sent  right  down  the 
Doab  to  protect  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  North- West 
Provinces.  There  was  quite  enough  to  do  in  watching  Meerut 
Bolundshabr  and  keeping  up  the  communication  with  the  Hills  and 
the  Punjab. 

To  divers  eminent  administrators  Mr.  Holmes  does  not  do  full 
justice.    The  late  Mr.  Dorin,  then  in  Council,  is  credited  with 
more  foresight  and  capacity  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  allow. 
Sir  J.  P.  Grant  is  termed  a  "  clever  bureaucrat,  not  a  statesman." 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  may  remind  Mr.  Holmes,  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  Mr.  Grant's  Minute  regarding  the  annexation  of 
Oudh,  and  those  who  are  really  cognizant  of  his  career  and  cha- 
racter know  that  he  was  very  far  removed  from  the  typical 
governor  who  goes  by  the  rules  of  sealing-wax  and  red  tape.  On 
some  of  Lord  Canning's  acts  Mr.  Holmes  passes  no  judgment  at 
all.    We  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  endorses  that  statesman's  wise 
refusal  to  proclaim  martial  law  in  Bengal.    There  never  was  the 
smallest  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  any  such  stringent  measure  in 
the  Lower  Provinces,  nor  was  there  any  emergency  with  which  the 
established  tribunals,  fortified  by  plenary  powers  of  life  and  death, 
were  not  perfectly  competent  to  deal.   The  Gagging  Act,  unfortu- 
nately passed  by  Lord  Canning  and  his  Council,  needlessly  irritated 
the  Anglo-Saxon  community.  It  is  the  old  story  which  the  unlucky 
Ilbert  Bill  has  done  so  much  to  revive.  To  say  nothing  of  ordinary 
and  peaceful  times,  Englishmen  in  India  in  seasons  of  peril, 
famiue,  anarchy,  disaffection,  and  open  revolt,  will  not  stand  the 
doctrine  of  equality.    They  are  there  because  of  their  superiority 
in  character,  enterprise,  and  steadfast  pursuit  of  national  objects. 
Their  loyalty  needs  no  stimulus  and  their  independent  criticism, 
if  not  always  judicious,  must  not  be  gagged  by  special  Acts.  In 
the  well-known  controversy  between  the  late  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  as  to  whether  it  was  better  in  the  last 
extremity  to  abandon  Peshawur  or  to  retire  temporarily  from  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  Mr.  Holmes  has  not  the  least  hesitation  "in  roundly 
asserting  "that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative."    We  have  already  given  reasons  for  showing  that 
Mr.  Holmes  has  formed  a  very  inaccurate  estimate  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Delhi,  and  of  the  importance  attached  to  its  capture  by 
wavering  Rajas  and  Nawabs.    It  is  fortunate,  as  he  says,  that  the 
choice  never  became  necessary.    But  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  life,  an  English  officer  of  rank  and  ex- 
perience has  lately  expressed  to  us  his  decided  conviction  that 
Lord  Lawrence  was  right  and  Edwardes  wrong  about  Peshawur 
and  Delhi.    On  another  point  Mr.  Holmes  delivers  an  equally  un- 
hesitating judgment.  The  Commissioner  of  the  division  had  issued 
an  order  directing  the  district  officers  at  Gaya  and  Mozuff'arpore  to 
come  in  to  headquarters  and  bring  their  treasure  with  them  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  "no  measure  had  been  more  sagacious  than  this." 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  instances  of  this  peculiar  sagacity  were 
rare  in  other  parts  of  India.    The  Empire  as  a  whole  was  saved, 
not  because  men  hastily  abandoned  their  posts,  but  because  they 
stuck  to  them  until  the  crackling  of  bungalows  in  ffame3  and  the 
roar  of  gaol-birds  let  loose  on  a  passive  community  distinctly 
proclaimed  that  nothing  more  could  be   done.     Mr.  Holmes, 
writing  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  these  events,  is  too  given 
to  this  tone  of  lofty  superiority.    He  has  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  close  of  his  work.    There  was  a  tempting  field 
for  any  writer  in  the  reconstitution  of  authority,  in  the°  treat- 
ment of  chiefs  who  had  met  us  in  the  field  or  been  loyal 
and  wavering  in  turns,  and  generally  in  the  noble,  firm,  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  of  Lord  Canning.    But  very  possibly  he  may  have 
thought  this  task  rather  beyond  his  powers.    The  concluding 
chapter,  in  which  he  tries  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Mutiny  and 
to  apportion  blame  to  various  parties,  i3  not  unfair  in  many  points. 
And  one  sentence  has  a  really  good  ring  about  it.    "  If  we  had 
not  been  able  to  quell  the  Indian  Mutiny,  it  would  have  been  a 
plain  proof  that  we  had  no  business  to  be  in  India."    And  we 
niay  rely  on  it  that  if  we  are  not  to  have  something  as  trying  in 
its  way  as  a  revolt  of  Sepoys,  if  India  is  not  to  become  restive  and 
unmanageable,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  propound  platitudes  about 
"  inequalities,"  "  distinctions,"  or  "  sweeping  away  "  old  landmarks 
and  discriminating  laws.     The  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  after  impressing  caution  and  foresight  in  carrying  out  the 


most  obvious  and  elementary  reforms,  has  some  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  impolicy  of  talking  about  the  eventual  "  auto- 
nomy "  of  India,  and  propounding  as  a  thesis  for  f*  academic 
debate  "  the  "  moral  justification  of  our  government  "  there.  Lord 
Eipon  and  his  advisers  may  not  be  greasing  cartridges  with  the 
wrong  fat  or  laying  the  foundations  of  a  second  rising  of  Pandays, 
Pathans,  and  Poorbeas  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  they  persist 
in  their  career  of  reckless  change,  they  will  soon  furnish  Mr. 
Holmes  and  gentlemen  of  his  research  and  enterprise  with  fresh 
materials  for  an  unpleasant  and  discreditable  chapter  of  history. 


THE  GOLD-HEADED  CANE.* 

IN  a  glass  case  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
there  is  exhibited  a  gold-headed  cane,  which  bus  been  the 
caduceus  of  five  illustrious  medicine  men  in  turn.    As  a  rule,  says 
Dr.  Munk,  the  cane  which  was  carried  by  the  profession  had  a 
round  top,  sometimes  of  gold,  sometimes  of  silver,  "  but  in  later 
times  generally  of  ivory."    There  was  a  reason  for  this  shape, 
it  appears.    At  first  the  top  did  duty,  not  only  as  a  handle, 
but  as   a   vinaigrette   as  well,  being  hollow  within  and  per- 
forate without,  to  the  end  that  it  might  contain  a  quantity 
of  Marseilles,  or  Four  Thieves,  Vinegar,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  which  your  /Esculapius,  when 
he  came  within  scenting  distance  of  disease,  would  give  his 
nose  from  his  cane's   head,  as   from  a   smelling-bottle.  The 
Cane  of  the  Five  Doctors,  however,  has  a  common  crutch  handle, 
and  is  therefore  not  representative,  nor  strictly  professional. 
The  reason  is  that  its  first  master  was  the  famous  Radcliffe, 
who,  being  "  a  rule  to  himself,"  and  "  at  all  times  impatient  under 
the  conventional  usages  of  his  order,"  is  supposed  to  have  preferred 
the  crutch  handle  to  the  knob,  or  globe,  in  something  of  that  spirit 
of  originality  which  impelled   him,   at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  career,  to  do  battle  with  the  Galenists  on  the  great  small- 
pox question,  and  instead  of  stoving  up  his  patients  to  give  them  air 
and  exhibit  "  cooling  emulsions."    From  his  bands  it  passed  into 
the  keeping  of  the  illustrious  Mead,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Askew, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  William  Pitcairn,  who  bequeathed  it  to 
Matthew  Baillie,  after  whose  death  it  passed  to  the  College  of 
Physicians.  There,  for  half  a  century  or  so,  it  "  rusted  inglorious," 
forgotten  in  a  cupboard,  till  at  fast  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
dishonourable  obscurity  in  which  it  had  slumbered,  and  placed 
(with  the  President's  silver  caduceus,  which  was  designed  and 
presented  by  Dr.  Caius,  and  the  mace  of  silver  gilt,  which  is  the 
gift  (1684)  of  Dr.  Lawson)  in  the  glass  case  where  it  now  abides. 
In   its  retirement  it  appears  to  have  dictated  to  the  late  Dr. 
Macmichael  certain  of  its  reminiscences  of  the  five  great  men 
whose  arms  are  blazoned  on  its  top  ;  and  to  these,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Munk,  it  has  since  made  some  interesting  additions.  Hence 
the  present  volume,  written  in  the  severe  and  formal  style  to  be 
expected  of  its  author,  and  containing  a  vast  deal  of  curious, 
entertaining,  and  recondite  information. 

Radcliffe,  the  first  of  the  cane's  five  masters,  was  in  some  sort  the 
most  successful  also.    In  his  day  medicine  as  a  science  had  hardly 
begun  to  be.  He  himself  is  recorded  to  have  cured  a  quinsy  by  setting 
his  two  servants  to  pelt  each  other  with  hasty  pudding  at  the  very 
bed  of  death,  by  which  means  the  patient  was  made  to  laugh,  and 
the  quinsy  to  break;  while  Bidloo,  the  Dutch  physician  attached 
to  the  service  of  William  III.,  could  think  of  nothing  better  for  the 
boils  with  which  his  master  was  afflicted  than  to  have  his  legs 
rubbed  night  and  morning  with  a  mixture  of  crabs'  eyes,  flour, 
and  cummin  seed.    Radcliffe,   however,  had  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense,  and  was  an  admirable  talker,  a  fine  judge  of  character, 
and  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world ;  he  appears,  too,  to  have 
been  a  born  physician,  and  to  have  had  a  really  remarkable  gift 
of  prognosis  ;  so  that,  though  he  wrote  little  or  nothing,  and  pro- 
bably knew  no  more  than  many  others  of  his  generation,  he  en- 
joyed extraordinary  popularity  and  achieved  a  professional  success 
which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
of  our  own  time.    He  lived  gallantly  and  luxuriously;  but  the 
amount  of  money  he  made  was  incredibly  large.    His  "apothecary 
died  worth  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  Dr.  Gibbons,  who  lived  hard 
by,  made  over  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  overflow  of  his  prac- 
tice; he  charged  five  guineas  for  a  journey  from  Bloomsbury  to 
Bow  ;  his  average  receipts  were  twenty  guineas  a  day,  or  more 
than  seven  thousand  a  year ;  he  refused  a  baronetcy,  and  for 
a  week   in  the   camp  at  Nainur   he  received  a  fee  of  four 
hundred  guineas  from  his  patient,  Albemarle,  and  a  gratifica- 
tion of  twelve  hundred  more  from  Albemarle's  master.    It  is 
not  astonishing  that  seven  years  before  he  died  he  estimated  his 
fortune,  in  money  and  land,  at  over  eighty  thousand  pounds.  His 
use  of  this  was  noble  in  the  extreme.    He  bequeathed  his  York- 
shire estate  to  University  College  for  the  foundation  of  two  tra- 
velling fellowships  and  the  purchase  of  perpetual  advowsons, 
together  with  a  further  sum  ot  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  college  buildings.    He  left  forty  thousand  pounds 
more  for  the  building  of  what  has  for  over  a  century  been  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Kadelilfe  Library.    He  set  apart  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  ever  "  towards  mending  the  diet  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital."    All  the  rest  of  his  estate  he  gave  to  hia 
executors  on  trust  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  in  this  way  he 
became  responsible— among  countless  benefactions  of  greater  or 

*  The  Goldheuded  Cane.    By  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.    London  • 
Longmans  &.  Co.  1884. 
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less  importance— for  the  Oxford  Observatory  and  Infirmary. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  a  great  healer  seems  doubtful.  That  he 
■was  a  good  man  and  a  great  benefactor  of  his  kind  is  unquestion- 
able. So  many  have  shared  in  his  heritage  already  that  their 
number  is  hardly  to  be  counted;  and  his  heritage  will  remain, 
increasing  with  time,  a  blessing  upon  innumerable  generations. 

There  is  much  to  say,  had  we  space  to  say  it,  of  Radcliffe's  four 
successors.  Mead,  for  instance—"  artis  medicos  decus,  vitas  revera 
nobilis  " — was  a  remarkable  man  iu  every  way ;  a  fine  scholar, 
a  good  physician,  a  bibliophile,  a  collector,  a  student,  the  friend  of 
wits  and  poets,  the  patron  of  artists,  the  prince  of  good  hosts  and 
good  fellows.  He  wrote  wisely  of  quarantine  and  the  sanitary 
cordon ;  he  was  a  champion  of  inoculation,  an  authority  on  small- 
pox and  measles;  he  introduced  important  innovations  into  the 
established  treatment  of  dropsy.  He  was  popular  enough  to 
make  some  five  or  six  thousand  a  year ;  but  he  was  so  generous 
and  charitable  that,  though  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  was  realized  by  the  sale  of  his  books  and 
pictures  and  statues,  he  left  not  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  "this  sum  was  materially  diminished  by  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.-'  Askew,  again,  was  a  scholar,  a  traveller, 
a  collector  of  books,  marbles,  manuscripts,  and  inscriptions. 
William  Pitcairn,  President  of  the  College,  was  a  physician 
pure  and  simple;  so  was  Baillie,  who,  as  John  Hunter's  sister's 
son,  received  about  the  best  education  at  that  time  to  be  got. 
Of  each  and  all  of  them  the  Gold-headed  Cane  has  something 
novel  and  interesting  to  record  ;  and  they  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many— Hans  Sloane  and  Dr.  Warren,  Goddard  and  Halford, 
Paris  and  Arbuthnot  and  Cheyne— with  whom  the  Gold-headed 
Cane  was  brought  into  contact,  immediate  or  indirect,  and  of 
•whom  it  discourses  in  a  manner  "  worthy  of  no  small  meed  of 
praise." 


ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.* 

'0  effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  at  all  comparable  with 
what  has  been  done  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States  of  America  towards  organizing  a  scientific  scheme  of  agri- 
cultural or  economic  entomology.    It  may  be  that  the  lossesln- 
flicted  by_  the  ravages  of  insects  within  the  limited  area  of  our 
group  of  islands  and  under  the  more  moderate  conditions  of  our 
insular  climate  are  not  such  as  to  force  the  subject  so  imperatively 
upon  the  attention  of  the  land-cultivating  class  or  of  the  governing 
body  ;  but  the  extent  of  damage  to  crops  of  all  kinds  by  the  spread 
of  insect  pests  is  sufficiently  established  to  make  it  a  serious  item 
Of  calculation  as  regards   the  products  of  cultivation   and  the 
consequent  well-being  of  the  entire  body  politic.    Of  official 
documents  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  rural  economy  there  is  all 
but  a  total  _  dearth  in  this  country.    There  is  certainly  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  voluminous  publications  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment relating  to  the  phylloxera  disease,  or  the  manifold 
South-American  reports   upon   the  ravages   of  locusts,  those 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  being  conspicuously  numerous  and 
ample.     Still  less_  can  our  public  departments  pretend  to  vie 
•with  the  support  given  to  this  important  study  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  American  Union  and  the  several  States  composing  it. 
The  losses  inflicted  by  insects  injurious  to  agriculture  within°the 
Union   have  been  put  down  at   from  £300,000  to  £400,000 
annually.    The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, besides  giving  a  succinct  report  of  the  most  prominent 
varieties  of  insect  life  to  which  these  ravages  are  due,  supplies  a 
list  of  the  American  writers  and  official  compilers  whose  works 
make  up  the  literature  of  the  subject.    Of  these  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  reports  are  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  the  first  State  Entomolo- 
gist of  Illinois  ;  Mr.  Townend  Glover,  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  good  work  is  being  actively  carried  on  under  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Lintner,  the  recently  appointed    State   Entomologist  of  New 
York,  following  up  the  valuable  researches  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris  and  Dr.  Asa  Fitch.    A  handy  little  manual  for  practical 
use,  we  may  add,  has  been  recently  compiled  by  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Treat,  entitled  Injurious  Insects  of  the.  Farm  and  Garden  (New 
York,  1882).    A  leading  part  in  the  advance  of  entomology  in 
Europe  has  from  the  first  been  taken  by  France,  the  whole^  "lite- 
rature of  the  subject  dating,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  publication 
of  Reaumur's  learned  and  handsome  volumes  just  a  century  and 
a  half  ago.    A  series  of  admirable  memoirs  and  reports,  con- 
spicuous amongst  which  are  those  of  M.  Guenn  Meneville  and 
M.  Bazin,  attest  the  spirit  of  research  in  that  country  from  that 
day  to   this,  stimulated  of  late  by  the  grievous   damage  to 
the  staple  produce  of  the  soil  by  various  forms  of  insect  life!  In 
Germany  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  of  late  by  Ratzeburg, 
L-altenbach,  Altum,  Taschbenberg,  and  other  entomologists  of 
mark,  whilst  in  our  own  country  there  has  for  thirty  years  and 
upwards  been  little  more  than  a  standstill.    So  thorough  and  so 
trustworthy  were  the  labours  of  Kirby  and  Spence  that  we  need 

'  *  Farm  Insects;  being  the  Natural  History  and Economy  of  the  Insects 
itounoustO  the  Field  Crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those 
uh>chy,test  Barns  and  Granaries, ivitlt  Suggestions  for  their  Destruction.  Bv 
John  Curtis,  P.L.S.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford 
1883  11Iustrated  Wlth  numerous  Engravings.    London  :  J.  Van  Voorst. 
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hardly  be  surprised  to  find  their  Introduction  hold  its  own  as  the 
standard  work  of  science  for  the  students  of  British  entomology, 
unsurpassed  as  it  is  for  untiring  research,  exact  observation,  and 
graphic  powers  of  description.  As  more  especially  devoted  to  the 
economical  aspect  of  insect  life,  the  writings  of,  Mr.  John  Curtis 
were  not  long  in  establishing  for  their  author  a' repute  which  no 
later  rival  has  had  the  power  nor,  we  may  add,  the  ambition 
seriously  to  set  aside.  For  many  years  engaged  in  drawing  up 
reports  for  the  Agricultural  Journal,  as  well  as  being  fronTthe 
first  connected  with  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  Mr.  Curtis  found  himself  prepared  with 
ample  data  relating  to  the  subject  wlien  he  was  invited  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  not  long  after  its  foundation  to  prepare 
a  series  of  reports  upon  the  insects  affecting  the  various  crops 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  One  main  cause  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  correct  information  on  the  forms  of  insect 
life  that  ravaged  our  crops  was  found  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  papers  which  treated  of  such  matters  being  scattered  through 
rare  and  expensive  works,  often  written  in  foreign  languages. 
Twenty  years  of  labour  among  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  sources 
of  knowledge  qualified  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  task  of  giving  in  detail 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  insects  injurious  to  our  turnip,  corn, 
and  other  crops,  explaining  the  transformations  they  undergo  in  their 
several  stages,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state,  whether  beetle, 
moth,  or  fly :  with  the  addition  of  whatever  remedies  for  suppressing 
or  checking  the  ravages  of  insects  obnoxious  to  the  farmer  have  been 
discussed  or  found  practically  effective.  Farm  Insects,  in  which  he 
gave  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  natural  history  and  economy  of 
these  pests  of  the  vegetable  world,  with  suggestions  for  their 
destruction,  was  accepted  at  once  as  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject,  and  has  for  five-and-thirty  years  kept  its  place  as  the  indis- 
pensable book  of  reference  for  every  practical  farmer  and  country 
gentleman.  _  As  it  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  a  reissue  of 
the  book  will  be  looked  upon  a3  a  boon  not  only  by  this  class  of 
readers,  but  by  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  natural 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  economic  bearings  of  field  labour. 
Although  we  could  have  wished  to  see  it  so  far  remodelled  as  to 
incorporate  the  more  important  gains  to  science  that  have  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  our  entomologists  during  the  intervening 
period,  we  cannot  withhold  our  concurrence  with  the  publisher's  ad- 
vertisement that  the  present  reprint  needs  no  apology,  it  beinn-  in 
the  opinion  of  leading  authorities  fairly  exhaustive  of  the  subject, 
and  both  in  its  arrangement  of  matter  and  style  of  treatment  leaving 
little  to  be  desired.  The  original  steel  plates,  which  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  art  of  the  graver,  retain  all  their  freshness  and 
beauty,  and  the  impressions  coloured  by  hand  add  appreciably  from 
an  artistic  no  less  than  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 

No  crop  is  infested  by  a  more  varied  or  destructive  array  of 
enemies  than  the  turnip.  A  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Curtis 
which  may  well  appal  the  heart  of  an  intending  agriculturist. 
"  First  the  ants  run  off  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  the  seeds. 
Then  come  two  sorts  of  turnip-fly,  the  striped  and  the  brassy! 
which  destroy  the  tender  leaves  as  soon  as  they  hurst  from  the' 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  maggot  of  a  fly  and  the 
wire-worm  both  living  upon  the  young  roots,  and  also  a  large 
caterpillar  or  grub  when  they  are  more  advanced.  Then  follow 
armies  of  black  caterpillars,  reducing  the  leaves  to  skeletons,  and  the 
I  blight  of  the  plant-louse,  together  with  a  minute  moth,  to  which  vre 
may  add  also  a  couple  of  weevils,  which  cause  the  lumps  or  excre- 
scences on  the  bulbs,  with  slugs,  snails,  and  mildew  bringing  up  the 
rear."  The  natural  history  of  each  of  these  pests  of  the  tui-nip-field 
is  discussed  in  a  succession  of  chapters,  beginning  with  the  saw-flv 
and  its  black  caterpillar,  under  various  vernacular  names  of  evi'l 
omen,  as  Black  Jack,  Black  Palmer,  Black  Canker,  Sec,  swarms 
of  which  have  been  known  to  bo  wafted  to  our  eastern  coasts 
from  no  less  a  distance  than  Norway,  or,  as  surmised  by  some 
authorities,  from  Russia,  darkening  the  air  and  lying  two"  inches 
thick  upon  the  ground.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  turnip- 
beetle,  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  Coleoptera,  the  saw-fly  beiii^ 
included  among  the  Hymenoptera.  Of  this  order  there  is"  an  ex- 
tensive family  called  Tenthredinidae,  made  up  of  several  genera,  one 
of  which  is  termed  Athalia,  comprising  six  or  seven  species,  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  To  this  genus  belongs  our  turnip-fly,  named  by 
Fabricius  Athalia  spinarum.  Its  anatomy  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  graphically  depicted  in  Plate  B,  as  well  as  in  clearly 
drawn  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text,  by  aid  of  which  the  agri- 
culturist need  have  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  on  leaf  or  bulb. 

Not  so  common  or  so  destructive  among  the  saw-flies,  and 
not  observed  by  any  English  entomologist  before  Curtis,  though 
made  known  by  M.  Dugaigneau,  a  skilful  agriculturist  of  the 
department  of  the  Loire,  in  the  year  1  Si 9,  is  Cephas  pi/c/maus, 
the  Corn  Saw-fly  (Plate  I.)  The  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the  pine 
leaf,  and  even  grass  have  their  several  enemies  among  the  saw- 
flies.  Other  species,  as  Tentlireda  scrophularia,  T.  viridis,  and 
others,  are  not  satisfied  with  vegetable  food,  but  prev  upon  soft- 
bodied  insects,  and  will  even  attack  the  Telephori,  the  larvas 
being  phytivorous,  the  imago  insectivorous.  Further  infestors  of 
turnip  crops  are  plant-lice,  maggots  of  divers  flies,  caterpillars  of 
moths,  wire-worms,  ar.d  the  click-beetles  thev  produce,  the  last- 
named  enemy  being  the  most  fatal  to  the  farmer's  prospects  and 
the  most  difficult  to  overcome,  their  ravages  extending  to  corn 
crops,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  the  roots  and'stems  of  flowers.  The 
general  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are  nearly 
seventy  species  of  beetles  in  this  country  which  are  the  parents  of 
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SOME  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
Y^TE  have  already  remarked  the  extreme  fulness,  completeness 
Tho  P  *  myiutQe»ess  characteristic  of  the  American  Census' 
The  Reports  of  1 88o  are  not  yet  apparently  by  any  means  com-' 
plete  It  would  seem  that  at  least  one-half  V  deLS  period 
must  be  expected  to  elapse  before  the  enormous  mass  of  fiCes 
collected  m  he  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  with  amS 
pains  and  still  more  amazing  facility  and  accuracy  from  so  vast  In 
area,  can  be  arranged,  summarized,  digested,  studied,  and  their 
bearing  explained  by  the  various  officers  of  the  department  en- 

JSSSflT^  ,  ab°r,10US  ta3k-  Each  q^ito  volume  contains 
several  hundred  pages,  the  two  before  us  nine  hundred  and  eleven 
hundred  respectively.  The  volumes  before  us  are  nominally  Ihe 
third  and  fourth  ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  documents  in 
which  the  special  results  of  the  Census  have  ifSStad 


wire- worms.    Not  more  than  eleven  of  these  species,  however,  are 
held  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  demand  attention.    They  belong  to  the 
order  Coleoptera,  forming  the  family  Elateridae  and  the  genus 
Elater  of  Linnaeus,  which  has  been  divided  into  several  others 
by  more  recent    naturalists.     Their  characteristic  difference 
of  structure,  function,  and  habit  will  be  readily  made  out  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Curtis's  clear  descriptions  and  delineations.  As 
to  the  means  of  coping  with  these  and  the  other  multitudinous 
pests  of  the  farmstead  and  the  garden,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  resources  of  science  are  such  as  to  encourage  a  very  lively 
degree  of  hope.    Every  suggestion  that  seemed  intrinsically  plau- 
sible or  that  had  to  any  fair  extent  the  voucher  of  experience  has 
its  place  in  Mr.  Curtis's  pages;  but  he  is  too  cautious  to  commit 
himself  to  any  specific  nostrum,  either  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
or  of  any  artificial  agency  soever.    With  all  the  advances  made 
since  his  time  by  the  aid  of  our  agricultural  colleges  or  by  the  re- 
searches and  practical  trials  of  experts,  we  are  far  from  seeing  our 
way  to  a  code  of  rules  which  may  keep  the  agriculturist  safe  from 
the  invasion  of  insect  pests  or  rid  him  of  them  when  they  have 
I    settled  upon  his  crops.    Efficacious  as  many  a  remedy  may  be 
found  when  brought  to  bear  as  an  isolated  experiment  or  within 
limited  conditions,  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  on  a  wide  scale  or 
under  varying  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  may  prove  in 
practice  insuperable.    Nitrate  of  soda,  chloride  of  lime,  refuse  of 
gas-works,  salt,  soot,  alcohol,  petroleum,  may  be  each  and  all 
sovereign  cures,  can  they  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
sidious swarms  of  the  enemy  with  wide  enough  range  and  with- 
out ruinous  expense.    Hand-picking,  upon  which  our  author  most 
confidently  relies  against  such  pests  as  the  wire-worm,  has  be- 
come subject  to  the  embarrassment  that  the  boys  and  girls  on 
•whose  eyes  and  fingers  he  counted  will  be  at  the  present  hour 
preoccupied  with  the  first  or  second  standard  in  the  Board  school, 
whilst  women's  work  has  doubtless  riseu  in  the  industrial  market 
to  a  grade  above  that  of  gathering  grubs  and  maggots.    It  is 
in  the  realm  of  animal  life  that  the  farmer  and  the  gardener  may 
most  hopefully  look  for  his  saving  friends.    The  robin,  the  wag- 
tail, the  blackbird,  the  thrush,  and  other  small  birds  with  a  list 
of  which  the  schedule  under  the  Protection  Act  has  made  us 
familiar,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  fowls,  above  all  the  patient  rook,  will 
be  found  his  most  trustworthy  allies.  Aphides  and  other  parasites 
which  form  the  nemesis  of  these  enemies  of  man's  well-being  may 
be  encouraged  in  their  withering  powers  of  propagation.*  The 
alternation  of  crops  is  to  be  carefully  studied.    White  mustard 
seed,  for  instance,  the  acrid  roots  of  which  appear  to  be  too  much 
for  the  wire-worm,  may  be  sown  with  effect  for  a  season  in  place 
of  the  corn  or  turnip  crops.    Practical  hints  of  this  kind,  too 
numerous  for  us  to  particularize,  make  Mr.  Curtis's  pages  as  useful 
a  manual  for  the  agriculturist  as  he  can  place  for  reference  upon 
his  bookshelf.  r 

Miss  Ormerod's  devotion  to  the  study  of  insect,  life,  her  unflag- 
ging industry  in  collecting  materials,  and  her  unmistakable  talent 
tor  putting  into  a  popular  form  the  results  of  scientific  research, 
invest  all  she  writes  with  an  interest  and  a  value  which  even  ex- 
perts will  be  prompt  to  recognize ;  her  reports  and  addresses 
forming  a  welcome  auxiliary  to  labours  of  a  more  orHnal 
kind,  and  on  a  scale  of  more  imposing  magnitude.  Withoutpre- 
tenduig  to  high  rank  as  a  primary  investigator  of  nature,  her 
assiduity  and  her  aptitude  for  accumulating  and  imparting  know- 
ledge have  won  her  a  recognized  position  in  the  °eves  of 
the  public  as  Consulting  Entomologist  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  Special  Lecturer  on  Economic  Entomology 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  Ten  lectures 
lately  delivered  for  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  have  been  made 
up  into  a  handy  little  Guide  to  Methods  of  Insect  Life,  with 
hints  lor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  insect 'ravage.  Preferring 
common  English  terms  to  technical  language,  she   makes  her- 

in L  \t \lg-  f  \  ?  rea!6ra  °f,  °rdinar-v  caPat%>  condensing 
mto  the  briefest  form  the  results  of  wide  and  accurate  study. 
Besides  the  writings  of  Curtis,  many  of  whose  woodcuts  she  has 

MifrT0nt0  wr°W'  S^here  ^knowledges  obligations  to 
Messrs  Newman,  Westwood,  Buckton,  Rye,  and  other  leading 
students  of  entomology,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Schiner's  Fauna 
Anstnaca  and  the  Reports  of  Professor  J.  H.  Comstock,  of  Cornell 
University,  U.S.A.  We  know  no  book  at  all  comparable  with  t 
in  size  that  we  can  more  confidently  recommend  to  beginners  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  insect  life,  whether  as  a  branch  of 
natural  history  or  as  an  element  in  rural  economy. 


Vol.  III.  deals  with  the  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  (l),  and 
specially  with  cereals  and  tobacco.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen maps,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  culture  of  tobacco,  o-rain 
in  general,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  the 
comparative  yield  per  acre  and  per  capita ;  as  well  as  a  number  of 
plates  illustrating  a  detailed  description  of  an  improved  flour-mill 
of  the  latest  type.    The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1870  was  2,660,000;  in  1880  it  amounted  to  almost 
exactly  four  millions.    This  total,  it  would  seem,  is  the  number 
of  farms  in  private  ownership,  and  does  not  embrace  the  large 
areas  of  public  land  held  under  what  is  called  the  ranche  system— 
that  is,  it  is  exclusive  of  the  great  cattle  and  sheep  farms  of  Texas, 
Dacotah,  and  other  States  and  Territories,  which  form  so  interest- 
ing and  important  an  element  of  American  farming  industry.  It 
includes  Southern  "  plantations,"  but  no  garden,  or  holding  less 
than  three  acres,  unless  at  least  500  dollars'  worth  of  produce  has 
been  sold  off  from  it  during  the  year.    The  largest  numbers  of 
farms  are,  as  might  be  expected,  found  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
York,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  first  of  which  has  256,000, 
the  last  213,000.    Of  the  Southern  States,  Texas  has  174,000; 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  about  166,000  each;  California  scarcely 
36,000.    The  average  acreage  of  the  farms,  including  both  im- 
proved and  unimproved  land,  is  134;  the  total  area  536  millions 
of  acres,  out  of  an  entire  land  surface  estimated  at  1,856 
millions.    In  many  of  the  older,  and  especially  of  the  prairie 
States,  Illinois  and  Indiana  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, probably  almost  every  acre  of  available  land,  is  if  not 
under  tillage  already  appropriated  and  occupied  in  farms ;  while 
in  Missouri  the  proportion  is  but  28  out  of  44  millions  ;  in  Maine 
6£  out  of  19,  and  in  California  less  than  17  out  of  100  millions  of 
acres.    It  is  calculated  that  out  of  10,000  farms,  nearly  three- 
fourths  are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  800  let  for  a  fixed  money 
rental,  and  1,750  for  a  share  of  the  produce.    Of  the  whole  farm- 
land of  the  United  States,  223  millions  of  acres  are  under  tillage, 
nearly  62  millions  are  permanent  pastures,  orchards,  or  vineyards  ; 
and  251  millions  consist  of  woodland  or  other  unimproved  land! 
including  reclaimed  land  which  has  been  allowed  to  relapse.  In- 
comparably the  largest  cereal  crop  is  that  of  Indian  corn,  amount- 
ing to  1,750  million  bushels;  next  comes  that  of  wheat,  460,  and 
that  of  oats,  407  millions.    The  total  cotton  crop  of  1880  is  esti- 
mated at  about  5f  million  bales,  raised  from  about  141  millions 
of  acres;  to  which  Mississippi  contributed  963,000,  and  Georgia 
and  Texas  over  800,000  bales  a-piece.    Virginia,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky  are  Cotton  States  in  scarcely  more  than  name.    On  the 
other  hand,  Kentucky  raised  no  less  than  171  million  pounds  of 
tobacco;  Virginia  80;  and  Pennsylvania,  the  third  State  on  the 
list,  only  37  million.    The  acreage  under  hay,  now  given  for  the 
first  time,  exceeds  30  millions.  The  hay  harvest  of  1879  amounted 
*  o  H0  £1S     n  37  milllons  of  tons>  as  against  27  in  1869,  and  19  in 
1859.  The  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  asses  increased  from  about 
by  millions  in  1870  to  somewhat  over  12  millions  in  1880;  that  of 
milch  cows  from  about  9  to  about  12^  millions;  that  of  other 
cattle  from  13J  to  22$,  of  sheep  from  "28*  to  35,  and  of  swine 
from  25  to  47£  millions.    It  is  noteworthy  "that  the  number  of  the 
latter,  less  than  that  of  sheep  by  more  than  three  millions  in  the 
former  period,  now  equals  that  of  sheep  and  milch  cows  together 
It  is  a  yet  more  striking  fact,  however,  that  the  total  estimated 
value  of  the  livestock  was  nominally  about  the  same  at  both 
periods,  though  the  number  bad  increased  so  greatly    Both  in 
1870  and  1880  the  entire  live  farm  stock  of  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  about  1,500  millions  of  dollars.    Allowing  fully  for 
the  inflation  of  paper  money  at  the  former  period,  this  would 
imply  a  real  increase  of  possibly  20  to  25  per  cent.,  exactly  the 
calculated  increase  in  the  value  of  the  farms  themselves.    It  is 
evident,  then  that  the  average  value  both  of  farm  land  and  stock 
has  considerably  fallen,  though  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  unimproved,  or  partially  im- 
proved, land  at  the  later  date.    Vol.  IV.  gives  the  statistics  of 
American  Railroads  (2) ;  a  total  mileage  of  somewhat  less  than 
88,000,  under  the  management  of  631  Companies.    An  average 
dividend  of  270  per  cent,  upon  the  nominal  capital,  with  interest 
at  an  average  of  5*  on  the  funded  debt,  indicates  a  period  of  de- 
pression. The  total  number  of  railway  stockholders  is  supposed  to 
reach  300,000  with  an  average  holdiug  of  about  8,700  dollars  apiece. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  tons  were  carried  on  an 
average  m  miles,  at  a  cost  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  ton  per 
mile ;  270  million  passengers  were  carried  an  average  distance  of 
21  . miles  at  a  cost  of  about  if  cent.     The  net" receipts  were 
0  53  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  o-8  cent  per  passenger  per  mile. 
The  number  of  killed  and  injured  is  alarmingly  ]a°  e.    In  t£ 
course  of  the  twelve  months  2,541  persons  lost  their  lives,  5  67I 
were  more  or  less  seriously  injured,  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.    The  Companies,  indeed,  affirm  that  only  364  were  killed 
and  1,438  injured  through  causes  beyond  their  own  control  A 
closer  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  what  are  almost  ex- 
clusively known  as  "railway  accidents"  in  this  country  caused 
the  smallest  part  of  this  terrible  «  butcher's  bill."    The  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  143,  that  of  employes  923  ;   while  1  47c 
"others  "-neither  passengers  nor  railway  servant  -were  killed 
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will  be  at  a  loss  to  understandjhe^eaning  of  these  figures! 
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Collisions  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  this  country  ;  probably, 
on  the  whole,  much  less  so ;  while  accidents  through  the  fall  6f 
bridges,  defective  rails  and  engines  are  of  course  more  common,  Ame- 
rican railways  being  much  more  lightly  constructed,  and  the  trains 
travelling  on  an  average  at  perhaps  half  the  English  rate.  But 
lines  running  without  fence  or  protection,  not  only  through  woods, 
prairies,  and  farms,  but  through  the  streets  of  villages  and  even 
of  cities,  are  a  source  of  peril  to  the  community  at  large,  such  as 
in  this  crowded  country  could  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  the  total  number  of  injured  is  more 
than  double  the  number  of  lulled,  while  nearly  four  passengers  and 
employes^  are  injured  for  each  one  slain  outright,  the  number  of 
others  killed  and  injured  respectively  is  exactly  equal.  Naturally 
half  at  least  of  the  men,  women,  or  children  run  over  by  a  train 
are  mortally  hurt. 

Mr.  Wiebe's  manual  of  the  Kindergarten  system  (3)  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  and  practical  description  of  the  principles, 
methods,  and  mechanism  of  the  Kindergarten  proper.  With  this 
in  hand  any  parent  or  governess  could  procure  without  difficulty 
the  very  simple  apparatus  required  for  the  object  lessons  in  their 
due  order;  and,  understanding  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
system,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out  literally,  or 
varying  it  as  experience  might  suggest. 

Dr.  Hague's  essay  upon  Emerson  (4)  contains  some  personal 
details  regarding  the  mystagogue's  earlier  years,  ministerial  career, 
and  severance  from  the  Church,  not  uninteresting  to  those  who 
have  been  attracted  and  not  repelled  by  Mr.  Emerson's  own 
writings.  The  argumentative  account  of  the  Emersonian  philo- 
sophy is  less  entertaining,  and  perhaps  not  much  more  instructive. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the  papers  of  the 
Education  Bureau  (5),  among  which  is  reprinted  the  lleport  of 
the  Director  of  the  American  School  at  Athens  (6) ;  a9  also  to 
the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (7)  at 
Baltimore. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

rpiIE  suggestion  which  must  very  often  before  have  presented 
-i-  itself  to  musical  editors  and  publishers,  and  which,  at  any 
rate,  was  very  forcibly  presented  not  very  long  ago  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Crowest  in  a  little  book  entitled  Phases  of  Musical  England,  in 
favour  of  a  so-called  performing  edition  of  oratorios  and  other 
classical  works,  has  at  last  been  rendered  practical  by  the  Loudon 
Musical  Publishing  and  General  Agency  Company,  who  have 
secured  the  invaluable  services  of  no  less  an  editor  than  Sir  George 
Macfarren.  The  Performing  Edition  of  Handel's  Messiah,  now  lying 
before  us,  meets  nearly  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  many  versions  of  the  immortal  work  which  have 
hitherto  been  laid  before  the  public.    It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  the  Messiah  as  written,  and  the  Messiah  as  usually  performed, 
differ  in  very  material  points  :  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  until  lately  hardly  a  copy  of  the  oratorio  could  be  obtained 
•which  accurately  represented  the  notes  which  were  sung  at  a  per- 
formance.   Mr.  Crowest,  in  the  little  book  above  referred  to,  after 
having  admitted  that  it  was  a  great  boon  to  be  able  to  possess  a 
copy  of  Handel's  Messiah  at  a  cheap  price,  says  with  truth  of 
his  copy,  "  It  i9  not  printed  as  sung ;  it  is  not  wholly  Handel's 
music ;  the  text  as  allotted  to  the  music  is  often  nonsense ;  neither 
is  it  printed  in  the  way  it  should  be  played,"  referring  of  course 
to  the  pianoforte  edition.    He  then  proceeds  to  give  various  ex- 
amples in  support  of  his  charges  which  we  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge he  fully  proves.    The  first  and  the  last  of  Mr.  Crowest's 
complaints  are  completely  satisfied  in  this  "  Performing  Edition," 
for  the  variations  of  rendering,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  the  appoggiatura  instead  of  the  reduplicated  note,  are  in- 
dicated in  a  smaller  staff  above  the  passages  where  they  occur, 
and  the  chords  accompanying  recitatives  here  stand  at  the'point  in 
the  bar  at  which  they  are  to  be  played,  making  it  now  almost 
impossible  for  an  inexperienced  accompanyist  to  render  a  singer's 
efforts  futile.    With  regard  to  the  two  other  charges,  we  think 
that  even  Mr.  Crowest  will  acknowledge  that  much  (perhaps  some 
purists  may  say  too  much)  has  been  done  to  meet  his  views.  To 
demand  that  the  music  should  be  wholly  Handel's  is  certainly  too 
exacting,  seeing  that  the  composer,  as  is  well  known,  left  the 
score  in  a  very  incomplete  state,  so  incomplete  indeed  that  the 
accompaniments  we  now  listen  to  are  largely  due  to  the  pen  of 
Mozart,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  think'that  the  text  as  allotted 
to  the  music  in  some  instances  would  be  the  better  for  careful 
editing.    Sir  George  Macfarren  has  not  hesitated  in  some  of  the 
more  evident  ca9es  to  exercise  the  powers  of  editor,  and  in  the  air 
"  He  shall  feed  His  flock  "  has  suggested,  for  the  correction  stands 
printed  above  the  passage,  an  alteration  which  will  commend 
itself  to  all  who  have  noticed  the  awkwardness  consequent  upon 

(3)  The  Paradise  of  Childhood:  Guide  to  Kinder-Gartners.  By  Edward 
Wicbc.    Sprin-licld,  Massachusetts :  Milton,  Bradley,  &  Co. 

(4)  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ;  with  Afterthoughts.    Uv  William  Ha-me 
D.D.    New  York  arid  London  :  Putnam's  Sons. 

(5)  Departmait  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education— Education  in 
Italy  and  Greece;  tlie  Bufalini  Prize;  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  1 

and  4.    w  asbutgton  :  Government  Printing  Office.  '  I8S4. 
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the  position  of  the  words  with  which  it  opens.  Strange  to  savr 
however,  he  has  passed  by  the  absurd  effect  which  is  produced  by' 
the  rest  after  the  word  "Behold"  in  the  air  "Behold  and  see/' 
and  which  he  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  altering,  as 
few  singers  sing  the  piece  as  it  is  written.  "The  pianolbrte- 
arrangement  of  the  instrumental  accompaniments,''  the  editor  tells 
us,"  has  been  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  " — a  task  which  all  who 
know  Sir  G.  Macfarren's  reverential  love  for  the  music  of  the 
great  master  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  is  accomplished  with 
consummate  skill  and  learning.  To  have  attempted  to  give  all 
Mozart's  beautiful  orchestral  effects,  or  Handel's  extraordinary 
contrapuntal  figures,  would  have  resulted  in  failure  in  a  work 
intended  for  practical  purposes,  and  indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  in  a  pianoforte  arrangement ;  but  enough 
has  been  retained  or  indicated  to  give  a  very  faithful  impression^ 
the  original  accompauiments  without  making  them  troublesome 
to  play  or  obtrusive  in  effect.  The  editor  has  done  something 
also  to  preserve  the  original,  or  at  any  rate  the  now  accepted, 
tempi  of  the  movements,  by  adding  a  metronomic  indication  to- 
each,  a  deed  which  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  even 
if  it  is  resented  by  the  somewhat  reckless  innovators  of  the 
present  day.  Those  numbers  which  are  generally  omitted  in  per- 
formance are  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  edition,, 
and  the  markings  of  piano  and  forte  so  scantly  vouchsafed  in  the 
original  are  modestly  supplied  by  the  editor  enclosed  in  brackets, 
which,  considering  the  authority  from  which  they  emanate,  will 
command  the  attention  which  is  due  to  them,  while  the  admirable 
"  Historical  and  Analytical  Preface"  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  all  earnest  students  of  the  work.  The  "  Performing  Edition  " 
of  the  Messiah  certainly  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been 
felt,  and  we  think  that  we  do  not  err  in  recommending  it  as 
perhaps  the  most  useful  of  the  many  editions  which  have  hitherto 
appeared. 

Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  parcel  of  miscellaneous 
music  of  more  than  usual  interest.    If  Morley 's  Organ  Journal, 
the  first  three  numbers  of  which  lie  before  us,  continues  its  career 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  begun,  its  success  amongst  organists 
may  be  considered  as  certain,  and  under  the  editorship  of  so 
energetic  a  musician  as  Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stark,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  will  not  be  allowed  to  sink. 
"A  Prayer  "and  "Festival  March"  from  the  pen  of  the  editor 
constitute  the  first  part,  and  both  will  be  found  to  be  taking 
and  musicianly  pieces  of  work.     The  second  part  contains  a 
very  clever  arrangement  of  a  "  Largo  "  by  Handel,  and  a  well- 
known  gavotte  by  Gluck,  while  the  third  part  is  taken  up  with  a 
"  Fantasia  "  of  rare  beauty,  in  D  minor,  also  by  the  editor.  We 
have  not  for  some  time  met  with  a  piece  of  organ  music  which  has 
pleased  us  so  much  as  this  work,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to 
all  who  can  appreciate  a  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  artistic  com- 
position.   It  is  divided  into  three  movements,  an  "allegro  mode- 
rate," wliich  serves  as  an  introduction  to  a  most  charming  "  adagio 
inolto  "  in  D  major,  and  followed  by  a  finale  "allegro  vivace," 
full    of    vigour,   which    itself   ends   "  andante    molto  maes- 
toso," a  few  grand  chords  accompanied  by  a  stately  pedal  bass, 
which  is  very  effective.  Number  Five  of  Morleg's  Voluntaries  is  a 
collection  of  short  and  easy  pieces  for  the  organ,  harmonium,  or 
American  organ,  composed  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Frost,  and  lully 
sustains  the  credit  which  the  former  numbers  have  achieved,  while 
Morleg's  Album  of  Duets  for  the  Violin  and  Piano,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Carnal],  will  be  welcome  to  that  large  number  of  amateurs  who 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic  and  melo- 
dious compositions  for  performance.  Another  collection  issued  by 
Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  is  then-  Part-Song  Journal,  edited  by  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Caldicott.    The  numbers  before  us  are  adaptations  for 
choirs  of  favourite  songs  by  Messrs.  F.  H.  Cowen,  Henry  Poutet, 
and  Od  <ardo  Barri,  all  of  which  are  very  ingeniously  treated  and 
do  not  appear  to  lose  any  of  their  interest  in  the  new  dress  wdiich 
they  have  here  assumed.    Amongst  the  songs  from  the  same 
publisher  we  find  two  by  Mr.  Theo  Bonheur,  entitled  respectively 
"The  Bed  Scarf"  and  "Lassie,"  both  effective  in  their  way  and 
deserving  of  success;  and  "Thine,"  a  pleasing  ballad  by  Mrs. 
Emily  Phillips,  to  which  she  has  added  a  cleverly  written  violon- 
cello obbligato  which  adds  greatly  to  its  effect.    Mr.  Michael 
Watson  is  represented  by  two  songs,  "  Our  Guards,"  a  spirited 
martial  lay,  and  "  The  Harvest  Moon,"  a  delicate  song  with  muck 
freshness  of  melody  and  graceful  simplicity ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hutchison,  whose  work  is  always  good,  by  "  Shall  we  meet 
again,"  a  song  which  deserves  to  be»ime  as  popular  as  his  other 
successful  compositions.    Two  well-known  songs,  "  The  Children's 
Home,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  "  Laddie,"  by  Signor  Ciro 
Pinsuti,  now  appear  as  duets,  arranged  with  much  success  bv  Mr. 
A.  J.  Caldicott ;  and  "  Laddie,"  in  yet  another  form,  as  a  piano- 
forte piece,  by  Mr.  Boyton  Smith,  proclaims  the  favour  it  has 
attained  with  the  public.    A  pretty  waltz  called  "My  Lady,"  by 
Mr.  Theo  Bonheur,  which  will  doubtless  be  heard  in  many  a  ball- 
room this  season,  closes  our  list. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MTAIXE,  in  a  brief  preface  to  the  extremely  interesting- 
•  Correspondence  of  Mallet  du  l'an  which  M.  Andre  Michel 
has  published  (l),  remarks,  with  justice,  on  the  very  scanty  use> 

(1)  Correspondance  inedite  de  Mallet  du  Pan  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne 
(1794-179S).  1'ar  A.Michel.  Avec  une  preface  de  H.  Taine.  2  vols. 
Pans  :  Plon. 
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•which  historians  of  the  Revolution  have,  for  the  most  part,  made 
of  the  invaluable  materials  of  the  Swiss  journalist.    There  is  this 
excuse  for  them,  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Mallet  du 
Pan's  work  was  practically  unknown  till  thirty  years  ago,  and  was 
'  then  published  only  in  part.    Mallet  du  Pan  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  contemporary  authorities;  though 
be  was  one  of  a  class  which  neither  at  the  time  nor  afterwards 
is  wont  to  find  favour  with  partisans.     He  was  a  Whig  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  equally  opposed  to  the  blind 
destructiveness  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Revolutionary,  and 
is  now  called  the  Radical,  party,  and  to  the  blind  refusal  to  re- 
cognize facts  of  the  extreme  Royalists  of  his  time.    The  present 
fresh  instalment  of  his  work  consists  of  letters  on  the  state  of 
French  affairs,  sent  weekly  from  Berne  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna, 
from  the  end  of  1 794  to  the  period  of  the  annexation  of  Switzerland 
by  France,  in  1798.    At  that  time  the  revolutionary  authorities 
showed  their  sense  of  the  writer's  powers  and  their  appreciation 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  by  expressly  outlawing  him.    He  lied 
to  England,  the  only  place,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
"  where  a  man  is  allowed  to  act,  think,  write,  and  speak,"  edited 
the  Mercure  Britannique  for  two  years,  and  died  in  1800.  The 
present  volumes,  as  their  dates  will  have  already  informed  the 
reader,  do  not  deal  with  the  period   of  internal  excess  and 
crime.     They  have  to  do  with  that  of  internal  corruption  and 
external  violence.    Extremely  well  informed  in  matters  of  fact, 
Malleo  du  Pan  brought  to  the  task  of  conveying  his  informa- 
tion a  clear  conception  of  the  general  political  situation  and  a 
faculty  of  writing,  not  indeed  very  elegantly,  but  with  a  rough 
incisive  vigour  which  is  extremely  effective.    His  remarks  on  the 
moral  of  the  luckless  Quiberon  expedition,  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  show  a  very  uncommon  political  capacity,  and  deserve 
to  be  read  by  every  Englishman  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the   failure  of  successive  well-intentioned  English 
Ministries  to  crush  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  the  awkward 
meth-  .s  pursued  from  the  1st  of  June  to  Maida,  if  not  later. 
Isolated  sentences  and  judgments  of  his,  moreover,  bear  the  same 
marks  of  insight.    "Quant  a  la  conjuration  de  Babeuf,"  says 
he,  speaking  of  the  event  in  which  our  modern  Socialist  teachers 
-  see  the  _  first   dawn   of  true  anarchic   wisdom,  and  genuine 
cooperative  economy,  "  elle  e"tait  plutot  le  prospectus  d'un  corn- 
plot  a  faire  qu'un  complot  deja,  forme."    His  character,  or,  as 
the  seventeenth  century  would  have  said,  "portrait,"  of  Barras 
is  also  very  happy.    Barras,  he  says,  among  other  things,  "  n'est 
point  sans  espoir  de  gouverner  seul ;  son  regne  durerait  trois  mois, 
mais  il  regnerait  " — a  sentence  which  is  not  only  neatly  phrased,  but 
contains  by  anticipation  a  decisive  criticism  of  French  politics  for 
eighty  years  as  we  know,  for  how  much  longer  we  can  only  guess. 
It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  detect  in  his  book  some 
doubtful  explanations,  some  falsified  prophecies,  and  perhaps  some 
misstated  facts ;  these  were  inevitable  under  the  circumstances. 
But  (as  M.  Taine  has  very  well  pointed  out,  and  as  any  one 
who  adopts  the  useful  plan  of  reading  the  book  before  reading 
M.  Taiue's  introduction  may  see  for  himself)  his  great  value  is  in 
.  manner,  at  once  precise  and  large,  in  which  he  estimates  and 
gauges  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  the  tendency  of  current 
events.    One  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  has  resulted  in  a  lamentable 
falling  off  as  regards  the  clearness  and  trustworthiness  of  their  ex- 
pression. _  There  are  so  many  that  each  writer  for  the  most  part 
resigns  himself  to  the  expression  of  a  very  small  part  of  opinion, 
even  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  do  anything  more  than  simply 
write  after  the  event  (as  he  might  have  written  before  it,  and 
with  equal  conviction  and  importance,  that  Mr.  A.  pulverized  Mr. 
B.  and  all  the  country  sympathized)  or  that  Mr.  B.  staggered  Mr. 
A.  and  all  the  country  applauded.    Mallet  du  Pan  never  falls 
into  this  boite  a  quutre  sous  of  the  lower  journalism.-  Moreover, 
his  book  is  particularly  valuable  at  the  present  day  when  the 
lessons  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  were  always  present  to 
our  fathers,  are  being  pronounced  out  of  date,  if  they  are  not  alto- 
gether read  backwards.    He  represents,  and  rightly  represents, 
"  sensible  people  "  as  hostile  to  revolutionary  extravagance.  But  he 
never  commits  the  fault,  too  common  nowadays,  of  supposing  that 
the  dislike  of  sensible  people  will,  of  itself,  suffice  to  counterbalance 
the  support  of  people  who  are  not  sensible.    His  book  is  worth 
the  attention  of  all  politicians,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
one  sentence  of  M.  Taine's  eloquent  preface  :— 

Sur  lea  jacobins,  notamment,  il  revient  it  vingt  reprises  ;  c'est  qu'ils  sont 
la  faction  active  et  dominante  ;  personne,  sauf  Burke,  n'a  si  parfaiiement 
compris  leur  fanatisnie,  leurs  instincts  et  leurs  preee'de's  de  sectaires 
1  enchainement  de  leurs  dogmes,  leur  ascendant  sur  les  esprits  incultes  ou 
mal  cultive's,  la  force  de  leur  propaganda  la  puissance  etla  malfaisance  de 
leur  reve,  leur  aptitude  a  detruire,  leur  incapacite'  pour  construire,  leurappel 
aux  passions  dissolvantes  et  meurtrieres,  le  me'canisrae  interne  par  lenuel 
leur  doctrine  transiunne  un  demi-lettre"  ou  un  artisan  utile  en  un  "  philo- 
sophe  a  pique,"  et  le  conduit  de  1'ignorance  a  la  pre'somption,  de  l'en- 
thousiasme  au  crime,  en  lui  persuadant  qu'il  sauve  la  patrie  et  qu'il 
regenere  l'huraanitc. 

"Pretty  much  like  anything  we  know  nowadays,  Mr.  Rigma- 
role?" 

M.  Schure  has  read  the  Legende  des  Siecles  very  carefully  (which 
does  him  credit),  and  lias  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  more  re- 
producible parts  of  his  master's  manner  with  some  cleverness  in 
La  legende  de  V Alsace  (2).  Unfortunately  the  substantive  interest 
of  the  book,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  is  ardently 
patriotic  and  suasive  of  revanche,  is  not  very  great.    We  think  we 

(2)  La  leyende  de  I' Alsace.   Par  E.  Schure.    Paris :  Charpentier. 


like  Thomas  Ingoldsby's  legend  of  Sainte  Odile  better  than  M. 
SchurS's.  Now  if  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  treated  any  of  Barham's 
subjects  (we  do  not  remember  that  he  has),  we  do  not  think  we 
should  have  thought  much  of  Ingoldsby  in  reading  that  legende. 

The  volume  for  1883  of  MM.  Noel  and  Stoullig's  useful  thea- 
trical and  musical  annals  (3)  needs  in  itself  only  mention.  The 
preface  (by  M.  Ch.  Garnier,  and  devoted  to  first-nighters  and  their 
defence)  is  somewhat  less  interesting  than  some  of  those  prefixed 
to  earlier  volumes. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Americans,  like  ourselves,  have  their  great  ship  question, 
only  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  With  us  the  difficulty  is 
to  make  sure  that  our  constantly  increasing  vessels  are  properly 
seaworthy.  With  them  it  is  to  prevent  their  merchant  marine 
from  disappearing  altogether.  There  are  few  more  astonishing 
thiDgs  in  the  history  of  trade  than  the  sudden  decadence  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  It  trod  close  on  our  heels  till  after 
1850,  and  then  began  to  wither.  Lieutenant  Kelley,  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  gives  the  history  of  this  decline  and  fall,  and  suggests 
remedies,  in  his  book  on  The  Question  of  Ships  (1).  He  has  rather 
a  weakness  for  sonorous  rhetoric  ;  but  he  states  the  case  with 
force,  and  the  remedies  he  suggests  are  good  as  far  as  they  go. 
He  does  not  say  that  America  should  give  up  Protection  for  the 
shipbuilder,  but  he  justly  thinks  that  it  ought  to  protect  less.  If 
shipowners  were  allowed  to  buy  iron  vessels  of  over  a  certain 
tonnage,  and  to  import  all  kinds  of  material  free  of  duty,  Lieu- 
tenant Kelley  thinks  that  the  industry  might  revive.  He  may  be 
mistaken  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stringent  registry 
laws  have  done  much  to  depress  American  shipping.  For  the 
English  reader  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the 
chapter  on  the  training  of  seamen. 

Among  the  Clods  (2)  is  not  an  encouraging  title.  It  suggests 
ponderous  attempts  at  being  funny,  and  the  Town  Mouse  justifies 
the  fears.  He  has  apparently  no  particular  knowledge  of  country 
life,  which  is,  after  all,  useful  when  you  are  going  to  write  about 
it,  and  he  takes  what  may  be  called  the  stock  cockney  view.  For 
the  rest,  the  book  is  padded  out  by  a  number  of  stories,  each  rather 
duller  than  the  other,  by  mere  force  of  the  author's  straining  after 
extravagance,  and  there  is  a  dreadfully  tiresome  comic  American 
who  is  always  telling  tales. 

The  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Hazlitt  for  his  volume  of  essays  is  a 
trifle  misleading.  Offspring  of  Thought  in  Solitude  (3)  looks  like  a 
heading  for  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  or  yet  another  religion. 
The  author  does  not  fly  so  high.  His  volume  is  a  collection  of 
twenty-seven  essays  ranging  from  "Coleridge  Abroad"  to  "A 
Cause  Celebre."  They  are  made  up  out  of  the  more  or  less  curious 
facts  which  have  come  under  Mr.  Hazlitt's  notice  in  the  course 
of  his  reading.  Even  when  he  has  a  good  subject  for  a  discussion 
of  principles,  as  in  the  ninth  essay  on  "  The  Differences  of  Writing 
and  Painting  "  (it  sounds  like  the  title  of  a  new  Laocoon),  he  keeps 
steadily  to  details. 

Mr.  Hill  excuses  himself  for  publishing  his  essay  on  The  Indo- 
Chinese  Opium  Trade  (4)  on  the  sufficient  ground  that  it  was  a  case  of 
force  majeure.  The  essay  won  the  Maitland  Prize,  and  by  the 
terms  of  that  foundation  was  bound  to  be  published.  In  our 
opinion  no  excuse  was  needed.  Mr.  Hill  gives  a  useful  sketch  of 
his  subject,  and  if  he  takes,  what  we  in  spite  of  his  argument  still 
think,  a  mistaken  view  of  the  opium  trade,  he  does  it  without 
denouncing  everybody  who  differs  from  him  as  a  heartless 
corruptor. 

Mr.  Prothero  has  edited  a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Universal  History  (5),  the  last  work  of  the  indefatigable  Leopold 
von  Ranke.  It  has  been  executed  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by 
the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  Assistant  Master  at  Eton,  and  has  every 
appearance  of  being  thorough  and  scholarly.  It  is  at  least  free 
from  German  idioms. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  F.  Russell  Forbes's  handbook 
to  the  Roman  Catacombs:  their  true  History,  and  Records  of  Early 
Christian  Art  (6).  It  is  compact,  well  printed,  and  copiously  illus- 
trated with  clear  woodcuts. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Photography  (7)  is  a  book  which  only  a 
specialist  can  fairly  criticize.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  Messrs. 
Marion  &  Co.  have  supplied  the  amateur  and  beginner  with  a  clear 
and  useful  guide. 

Surely  Florida  is  the  best  written-up  of  all  American  States. 
The  Columbia  County  Immigration  Association  at  Lake  City, 

(3)  Les  annates  du  theatre  et  de  la  musique.    Par  E.  Noiil  et  E.  Stuullig. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

(1)  The  Question  of  Ships:  the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine.  By 
J.  D.  Jen  old  Kelley,  Lieut.  U.S.  Navy.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1884. 

(2)  Among  the  Clods ;  or,  Phases  of  Farm  Life  as  seen,  by  a  Town 
Mouse.    London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1884. 

(3)  Offspring  of  Thought  in  Solitude.    By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London": 
R  eves  &  Turner.  1884. 

(4)  The  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Trade.  By  J.  Spencer  Hill,  M.A.   London  : 
H  nry  Frowde.  1884. 

{S)  Universal  History— The  Oldest  Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greehs. 
T,y  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Prothero.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.    1884.  D 

(6)  The  Roman  Catacombs.    Bv  F.  Russell  Forbes.  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  New  York :  Nelson  &  Sons.  1884. 

(7)  Practical  Guide  to  Photography.     By  Marion  &  Co.   London  : 
Murion  &  Co.  1884. 
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Florida  (8),  publish  an  enticing  account  of  the  climate,  soil, 
health,  and  general  advantages  of  their  district. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  publish  two  more  of  their  neat- 
looking  books  on  games.  One  is  Picquet  and  Cribbaye  (9)  ;  the 
other  is  on  the  "  new  game  with  cards  and  dice  "  called  "  Norse- 
man "  (10).  Both  are  done  by  "  Aquarius."  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  pretty  little  books  should  have  such  gritty  covers. 

The  reprint  of  Waldcn  (11),  published  by  David  Douglas  at 
Edinburgh,  is  handy  and  well  printed.  Mrs.  E.  Kennard's  sporting 
novel,  The  Right  Sort  (12),  appears  in  a  one-volume  edition  in  a 
red  cover,  with  a  thrilling  picture  on  it. 

The  Kev.  H.  P.  Owen  Smith's  Short  Table  (13)  is  a  thin  note- 
book duly  ruled  and  divided  with  headings  wherein  the  student 
may  make  his  notes  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  their  wars  and 
battles,  political  events,  and  important  persons. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  publish  a  Shilling  Knightage  (14)  as 
companion  volume  to  their  Peerage  and  Baronetage.  It  includes  an 
essay  on  Knighthood  by  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 

We  need  only  mention  the  appearance  of  the  twenty-seventh 
edition  of  IngalVs  Foreign  Stock  Manual  (15),  and  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  Mr.  Kemp's  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing  (16). 

(8)  Columbia  County,  Florida.  Issued  by  the  Columbia  County  Immi- 
gration Association.    Jacksonville,  Florida  :  Horace  Drew. 

(9)  Piquet  and  Cribbage.    By  "Aquarius."    London :  Allen  &  Co. 

(10)  Norseman.    By  "  Aquarius."    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 

(11)  Walden.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Edinburgh:  David  Douglas. 
1884.  0 

(12)  The  Right  Sort.  By  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1884. 

(13)  A  Short  Table  of  the  Principal  Events  and  Dates  in  Raman  and 
Greek  History.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  Owen  Smith,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1884. 

(14)  The  Shilling  Knightage  for  1884.  By  Edward  Walford,  M.A. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1884. 

(15)  Ingall's  Foreign  Stock  Manual,  1883.    London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

(16)  A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing.  By  Dixon  Kemp.  London  : 
Horace  Cox,  "  The  field  "  Office.  1884. 


We  have  received  in  reference  and  apparently  in  replg  to  the  article 
on  "  A  New  Defoe  "  (Saturday.  Review,  p.  438),  a  revised 
and  much  more  definite  Prospectus  from  Messrs.  Bickers  8r  Son. 
It  appears  that  the  Periodical  Works  are  not  to  be  included, 
and  the  word  "  complete"  has  been  dropped;  but  the  edition  is  to 
extend  to  Twenty-two  volumes,  and  to  contain  some  miscellaneous 
matter  not  hitherto  reprinted.  Bibliographical  and  other  intro- 
ductions are  promised ;  but  ive  still  do  not  observe  any  mention  of 
the  running  commentary  in  explanation  of  words,  allusions,  §c., 
which  Defoe  especially  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of 
the  editor,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  is  noio  given,  and  Mr.  Wheatley's 
former  work  in  connexion  with  Pepys  and  other  classics  supplies 
good  ground  for  hoping  that  his  edition  will  be  as  satisfactory  as 
its  limits  permit. 


NOTICE. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  toe  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheeingham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Hue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,or 
$7  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings, in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neicsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Now  ready,  VOL  UME  L  VI.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Heading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  BooJcseller. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  ]>ost,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
i«  Town  or  Country  on  ap>plication  to  the  Publisher. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  m ay  6< 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica- 
tions relating  to  Advertisements  should  likeivise  be  addressed. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  DEFEAT. 

IT  would  be  the  merest  prudery  to  affect  to  consider  the 
result  of  the  division  of  Tuesday  night  as  anything  but 
a  grave  disaster  for  the  Government.  Even  their  most 
unhesitating  supporters  have  shown  not  the  slightest 
exultation  over  it,  and  have  exchanged  the  thanksgivings 
appropriate  to  a  Parliamentary  victory  for  ferocious  attacks 
on  the  few  Liberal  members  who  dared  in  some  measure 
to  set  their  conscience  and  their  country  above  party 
allegiance.  To  a  Government  in  possession  of  a  normal 
majority  of  at  least  a  hundred,  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight  on  a  strict  issue  of  confidence  or  want  of  confidence 
is  equivalent  to  a  ruinous  defeat.  It  may  not  immediately 
bring  with  it  the  consequences  of  an  actual  failure  to 
muster  a  majority  of  supporters;  it  may  not  involve  a 
dissolution  or  a  resignation.  But  it  amounts  to  a  de- 
claration that  the  Government  has  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  makes  indisputable 
the  already  certain  fact  that  it  has  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.  It  has,  and  must  have,  even  more 
direct  results  than  this.  No  man  in  whom  a  spark  of 
honour  or  a  remnant  of  conscience  subsists  can  fail  to  resent 
the  strain  which  party  allegiance  of  this  kind  puts  on  him. 
He  votes  ;  but  he  is  nearly  certain  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  dirty  work  of  voting  by  relaxed  enthusiasm  in  the 
party  cause.  The  matter  has  been  undoubtedly  made  worse 
for  the  Government,  first  by  the  imprudent  tactics  of  its 
friends  in  reference  to  the  vote  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
course  of  the  debate  itself.  When  despairing  appeals  are 
made  beforehand  to  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  not  to  say 
this  and  not  to  do  that,  because  of  the  stigma  which  the 
saying  and  doing  will  fix  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  the  things  are  done  and  said  implies  inevitably  that 
the  stigma  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
porters themselves,  affixed  and  irremovable.  The  two  men 
not  holding  office  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Liberal 
6ide  who  possess,  by  common  consent,  most  political 
ability,  most  experience  of  affairs,  most  independence  and 
uprightness  of  judgment,  were  implored  by  all  the  tender 
remembrances  of  the  past,  by  all  their  faith  to  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, by  all  their  hopes  of  future  good  fortune,  to  profess 
confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Egyptian  policy.  These  two 
men,  in  their  places  in  Parliament  and  with  all  the  force 
of  language  of  which  each  is  capable  at  his  best,  have 
declared  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy.  To  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen  the  defenders  of 
the  Prime  Minister  appealed  ■  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Forster  they  have  been  judged. 

But  the  hapless  case  of  the  Government  does  not  depend 
■solely  on  this  protest  of  the  ablest  and  honestest  men  of 
their  own  party,  or  on  the  dwindling  of  the  most  dutiful 
majority  that  ever — in  Liberal  phrase  as  to  this  very 
matter — voted  black  white  at  a  Minister's  bidding.  The 
opening  speech  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  entirely 
devoid  of  claptrap  and  rhetorical  ornament,  and  possessed 
simply  the  attraction  of  orderly  arrangement,  of  grave  logical 
argument,  and  of  rigid  adherence  to  facts.  The  speaker  too 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  speak  so  well ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  produced  a  model  of  sober  Parliamentary  ex- 
position. Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Cowen  in  the  florid  style, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  the  lighter,  all  produced 
speeches  of  very  high  merit,  Lord  Randolph's  being  per- 
haps the  best,  and  including  a  short  passage  of  arms  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  completely 


worsted.  Mr.  Chaplin  easily  exposed  the  more  obvious 
fallacies  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  every  sentence  of  Mr. 
Forster's  and  Mr.  Goschen's  speeches  was  a  thong  for  the 
shoulders  of  the  Government.  What  had  Ministers  to 
set  against  this,  unquestionably  the  best  display  of  Par- 
liamentary speaking  that  the  Opposition  has  made  during 
the  present  Session,  if  not  during  the  present  Parliament  1 
Lord  Hartington,  put  up  to  perform  (unconsciously,  no 
doubt)  his  usual  office  of  lure,  attempted  in  vain  to  give 
form  and  body  to  the  empty  assurances  of  the  Prime 
Minister-  and  no  soul  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it  even  pro- 
fessed to  derive  satisfaction  from  his  assurances  of  the  vague 
help  which,  in  an  inextricable  concatenation  of  "  ifs  "  and 
"  supposings,"  the  Government  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hold 
out  to  General  Gordon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  adroitest 
and  most  supple  debater  in  the  House,  a  debater  who  with 
even  a  rag  of  pretext  can  usually  cover  up  the  most  unpre- 
sentable cases,  made  the  weakest  speech  he  has  made  for 
years.  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  utterances  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  discuss.  Otherwise  Ministers  themselves  were 
dumb,  save  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  shall  be  dealt  with 
presently.  From  the  outside  they  had  the  valuable  assist- 
ance, apologetic,  for  the  most  part,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
and  Sir  George  Campbell,  of  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and 
Mr.  Buxton,  with,  to  finish  all,  Mr.  John  Morley's  un- 
favourable estimate  of  writers  in  newspapers.  Mr.  Morley 
should  know  something  of  writers  in  newspapers,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  he  has  no  high  opinion  of  them. 

There  remains  Mr.  Gladstone.    It  is  not  necessary — it 
is  even  something  of  a  mistake — to  describe  with  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  the  Prime  Minister's  speech  as  the 
worst  he  ever  delivered,  or,  with  other  critics  not  by  any 
means  always  sympathizers  with  the  Opposition,  to  pro- 
nounce it  simply  bad.    It  might  be  argued,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  a  speech  could  be  treated  according  to  a  well- 
known  phrase  in  historical  politics,  if  it  could  be  "  surrounded 
"  with  a  wall  of  brass,"  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of 
answer,  of  comparison  with  actual  facts,  of  contrast  with 
published  documents,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  and  in- 
genious speech.  But  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  this  very 
necessity  of  shutting  out  all  inconvenient  facts,  averting 
the  attention  from  all  hostile  arguments,  and  accepting 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  premiss  and  conclusion,  illustration 
and  assertion,  without  comparison  and  without  sifting.  No 
speech  has  ever  shown  more  fully  and  more  fatally  that 
dangerous  and  growing  tendency  to  ignore  fact,  public 
opinion,  anything  and  everything  but  his  own  views  and 
ideas,  which  now  distinguishes  Mr.  Gladstone.    That  the 
author  of  the  expedition  which  but  a  few  weeks  ago 
went  more  than  a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness  for 
no  purpose  whatever  but  to  kill  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
Arabs  fighting  for  their  freedom  at  Souakim,  should  now 
speak  with  generous  indignation  of  the  wickedness  of  a 
similar  proceeding   at  Khartoum   would    be  incredible- 
except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    That  such  a  man 
should  produce  with  sober  triumph  the  argument  that 
it  could  not  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  fail  in  succour- 
ing four  garrisons   because  there  were   six   others  not 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  would  be  equally  incredible 
except  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  case.    No  living  man  probably 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  failed  to  see  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  simply  formulated  General  Gordon's 
charges,  arranged  General  Gordon's  complaints,  compared 
and  supported  by  facts  General  Gordon's  published  exposure 
of  the  ^vacillation  and  obstruction  of  the  Government. 
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Certainly  no  leader  but  Mr.  Gladstone— perhaps  no  fol- 
lowers but  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers — could  have  charac- 
terized the  vote  of  censure  itself  as  pale  and  colourless. 
No  Government  has  ever  been  accused  in  plainer  words  of 
a  disgraceful  failure  at  once  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  to  defend  the  officer  who  has  put  himself  in 
peril  for  those  interests  and  for  its  own.  No  one  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  have  calmly  waived  the  Egyptian  question 
as  a  "  secondary  "  one,  as  to  which  excitement  is  got  up  for 
party  purposes  merely ;  and  no  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  have  so  ignored  the  feeling  of  the  country  as  to  sit 
down  without  one  intelligible  pledge  to  do  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour  what  the  country  ardently  desires.  J'iy  Mr. 
Gladstone  evidently  the  whole  scene — the  despatches, 
the  importance  of  Egypt,  the  wishes  of  the  country,  the 
relation  of  a  Government  to  its  agents — is  unfocussed, 
ungrasped,  uncomprehended.  He  looks  at  something  per- 
fectly different — at  a  Gordon,  an  Egypt,  an  England,  a 
set  of  Blue  Books  which  exist  nowhere  save  in  his  own 
imagination,  and  triumphantly  vindicates  his  conduct  in 
relations  which  have  no  correspondence  or  counterpart 
in  the  working  world.  How  his  colleagues  who  can  hardly 
be  thus  deluded,  how  the  more  honourable  sort  of  his 
followers  regard  in  their  hearts  the  quagmire  of  blunder 
and  disgrace  into  which  they  have  floundered  under  his 
guidance,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  reduction  of  a 
majority  of  over  a  hundred  to  a  majority  of  twenty-eight, 
the  miserable  performance  of  some  and  the  tell-tale  silence 
of  others  of  the  most  effective  debaters  in  the  Cabinet,  may 
give  some  hint  as  to  the  state  of  mind  prevailing. 

The  matter  is  not  over  ;  it  is  only  begun.  A  short  but 
very  important  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same 
evening  which  saw  the  virtual  carrying  of  the  Vote  of 
Censure  in  the  Commons  shows  the  dangers  which  await 
England  in  the  approaching  Conference  if  it  ever  assembles. 
No  valid  undertaking  has  been  given  to  rescue  the  garrisons 
or  General  Gordon,  no  really  vigorous  steps  have  been 
taken  to  protect  Egypt  from  external  foes  or  free  it  from 
internal  disorder.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  another  step 
towards  bringing  the  war  into  Egypt  has  been  taken  by 
the  abandonment  of  Dongola.  The  first  subject  of  im- 
portance at  this  moment,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to 
every  Englishman  of  patriotism  and  political  capacity  must 
be  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  declares  secondary ;  the 
first  object  of  every  Englishman  of  honour  and  spirit  must 
be  the  wiping  away  of  that  disgrace  the  imputation  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  feels  so  keenly  while  he  is  so  in- 
different to  the  disgrace  itself.  What  may  be  the  next  step 
necessary  to  take  in  Parliament  must  depend  on  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  But  the  country  will  not  hold  the  Oppo- 
sition blameless  if  they  abandon  the  task  which  they  have 
now,  if  somewhat  late,  undertaken  with  vigour,  and  which 
they  have  carried  so  near  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  is 
possible,  but  from  experience  unlikely,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  have  learnt  something  from  the  lesson  of  Tuesday. 
If  he  has  not,  a  fresh  one  must  be  set  him  to  learn,  and 
that  soon. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  CAUCUS. 

THE  political  machinery  which  was  first  elaborated  at 
Birmingham  and  afterwands  extended  into  a  Union 
of  Liberal  Associations  or  Radical  Clubs  has  certainly  not 
been  inefficient.  Impatient  sufferers  from  the  usurpations 
of  the  Caucus  are  tempted  to  imitate  their  adversaries,  like 
the  famous  hymnologist  who  could  not  understand  why  the 
devil  should  have  all  the  popular  tunes.  Accordingly  it  is 
proposed  in  some  quarters  to  abandon  the  traditional  Conser- 
vative organization  for  the  Birmingham  system  of  primary 
and  secondary  elections,  by  which  the  party  managers  osten- 
sibly derive  their  title  from  the  numerical  majority  of  the 
party.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  other  competent  apologists 
have  often  described  the  mode  of  government  by  Caucus. 
In  Birmingham,  and  probably  in  some  other  large  towns, 
the  Club  suffrage  seems  to  be  universal,  though  it  may 
perhaps  elsewhere  be  confined  to  Parliamentary  voters. 
Any  inhabitant  who  professes  to  be  a  Liberal  may  take  part 
in  the  election  of  the  governing  Council,  better  known  at 
Birmingham  as  the  Eight  Hundred.  Simple-minded  Liberals 
of  moderate  opinions  may  perhaps  applaud  the  tolerance 
by  which  their  equal  rights  are  recognized  without  per- 
ceiving that  their  votes  are  practically  neutralized  in  the 
exercise  of  the  only  function  which  is  permitted  to  the 
mass  of  electors.  The  Eight  Hundred  who  as  soon  as  they 
are  appointed  succeed  to  all  the  powers  of  their  consti- 


tuents represent  only  the  majority  of  a  majority ;  and  the 
candidates  who  are  selected  to  fill  Parliamentary  or  muni- 
cipal vacancies  are  again  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  Eight 
Hundred,  of  course  on  the  real  nomination  of  a  few  adroit 
managers.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  original  authors 
of  the  Caucus  intended  to  confine  their  operations  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  the  conduct  of  elections.  They 
have  since  converted  the  system  into  a  permanent  con- 
trivance for  dictating  tfirougfi  the  members  whom  they 
return  to  Parliament  and  the  country.  The  Federation  of 
Liberal  Associations  combines  the  American  system  of 
election  management  with  the  sinister  operation  of  the 
Clubs  in  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  Jacobins  also  had 
their  mother  society  and  their  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  malcontents  of  the  Opposition  who  from  time  to  time 
more  or  less  openly  propose  to  copy  the  Birmingham  model 
may  probably  not  deliberately  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  an  elected  body  which  is  to  supersede  the  independence 
of  individual  members.  If  they  were  to  succeed  in  their 
efforts  to  rival  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst, 
they  might  perhaps  for  a  time  be  more  formidable  as  a  poli- 
tical faction  ;  but  they  would  have  abandoned  all  Conserva- 
tive principle.  Democratic  Toryism  is  an  idle  paradox  if  it 
implies  that  all  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  a  popular 
vote.  The  qualifying  epithet  destroys  the  meaning  of'  the 
substantive  description.  Adventurers  and  agitators  might 
find  their  account  in  dependence  on  a  body  which  would 
probably  prefer  their  guidance  to  the  policy  of  responsible 
leaders ;  but  serious  statesmen  will  scarcely  condescend  to 
hold  their  rank  as  party  chiefs  at  the  mercy  of  any  Council 
or  Committee.  Skill  in  canvassing  delegates,  who  them- 
selves hold  their  position  in  virtue  of  similar  arts,  is  not  a 
quality  which  commands  the  confidence  of  the  genuine  sup- 
porters of  order,  of  property,  and  of  established  institutions. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  heads  of  a  party  should 
consult  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  followers  and  of 
local  sections ;  but  they  ought  to  reserve  to  themselves  full 
discretion  as  to  the  advisers  on  whom  they  rely  in  each 
particular  case.  Unlike  the  nominees  of  an  Assembly  or  a 
Committee,  they  have,  as  a  general  rule,  no  personal  in- 
terest in  preferring  the  less  eligible  candidate  for  a  party 
nomination.  It  is  still  more  important  that  they  should 
retain  their  present  control  over  policy  and  business.  Tory 
demagogues  would  be  more  capricious  than  past  and  future 
Ministers,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  they  might 
not  always  be  equally  loyal.  The  complaint  that  local 
preferences  are  not  sufficiently  considered  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  leaders  and  managers  of  a  party  in  Oppo- 
sition are  as  anxious  as  any  elected  Committee  to  secure  as 
many  seats  as  possible.  It  would  be  easy  to  recount  in- 
stances of  their  deference  to  the  wishes  of  any  constituency 
which  has  a  strong  leaning  to  a  candidate  of  its  own  choice. 
It  is  not  to  be  wished  that,  as  in  the  Presidential  contest 
which  is  now  proceeding  in  the  United  States,  the  sole  test 
by  which  the  merits  of  a  candidate  are  judged  is  the  greater 
or  less  probability  that  he  will  command  the  largest  possible 
number  of  votes. 

An  elected  Council,  organized  in  imitation  of  the  Birming- 
ham model,  would  in  practice  not  confine  its  efforts  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  or  to  the  conduct  of  elections.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  some  places  it  might  commit  the  party  to 
a  course  of  action  which  would  be  fatal  to  its  prospects  of 
success.  Two  or  three  years  ago  local  majorities  might 
have  given  countenance  to  the  absurd  theories  of  fair 
trade,  with  the  result  of  alienating  all  their  more  intelli- 
gent allies.  Political  leaders,  though  they  are  liable  to 
mistakes,  are  more  competent  than  provincial  factions 
to  keep  touch  of  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion.  The 
official  leaders  of  a  party  have  a  more  truly  representative 
character  than  any  Caucus  or  Committee  which  could  be 
appointed  by  direct  election.  They  have  in  every  case 
fought  their  way  by  ability  and  merit  of  some  kind  to  the 
front  rank  of  their  party,  and  the  chiefs  who  hold  the 
highest  rank  are  virtually  elected  by  colleagues  who  are 
themselves  chosen  by  a  kind  of  tacit  suffrage.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  element  in  the  modern  English  Constitution 
consists  in  the  tendency  which  it  has  hitherto  shown  to 
evolve  the  ablest  candidates  for  the  highest  political  posi- 
tions. Down  to  the  present  time  Prime  Ministers  and  leaders 
of  Opposition  have  never  been  dwarfed  by  comparison  with 
superior  rivals  in  the  ranks  of  then  respective  parties.  Peel 
and  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  chosen  as  leaders  by  ac- 
clamation, if,  after  full  experience  of  their  fitness  to  rule, 
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their  names  could  have  been  submitted  to  election ;  yet  som  e 
of  them  might  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing their  capacity  if  promotion  had  depended  on  the  votes 
of  provincial  Committees.  It  may  be  said  without  dis- 
respect to  American  institutions  and  political  traditions, 
that  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  sometimes  been 
chosen  on  the  ground  of  their  mediocrity,  while  English 
Prime  Ministers  have  almost  invariably  been  the  ablest 
members  of  the  party  which  from  time  to  time  was 
dominant.  A  hundred  years  ago  Pitt  and  Fox  were  as 
much  the  natural  champions  of  the  causes  which  they 
respectively  defended  as  Achilles  and  Hector. 

It  is  true  that  the  favourites  of  political  Clubs  must  have 
qualities  which  enable  them  to  rise  above  their  competitors. 
The  Jacobins  appreciated  the  logical  and  pitiless  fanaticism 
of  Robespierre,  and  the  Cordeliers  admired  the  unscru- 
pulous audacity  of  Danton  ;  but  the  gifts  of  the  demagogue 
are  not  the  attributes  of  a  statesman.  The  originator  and 
head  of  the  modern  English  Caucus  undoubtedly  possesses 
great  ability;  but  his  influence  largely  depends  on  the  wide 
prospect  of  revolutionary  change  which  he  offers  to  the 
cupidity  and  passion  of  the  multitude.  The  Jacobin  Dic- 
tator was  more  consistent  and  more  thoroughgoing  than  the 
rivals  whom  he  condemned  in  succession  to  judicial  assassi- 
nation. It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  resist  his  tyranny  by  any  organization  of  the 
honest  and  respectable  majority  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  no  representative  of  constitutional  liberty 
could  have  bid  against  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain  by  out- 
doing them  in  massacre  and  violence.  To  compare,  not 
small  things  with  great,  but  English  Radicals  with  Jacobins 
of  I793>  the  Birmingham  Caucus  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
servile  copyists  who  are  restrained  by  their  professed 
opinions  from  competition  in  the  career  of  spoliation  and 
destruction.-  If  any  Democratic  Tory  thinks  it  possible  to 
enlist  the  mob  on  the  side  of  the  Constitution,  short  expe- 
rience will  dissipate  his  unreasonable  hopes.  The  blessing 
which  has  been  invoked  on  "  each  man  possessed  of  aught 
"  to  give  "  now  rests  mainly  on  those  who  are  prepared 
to  give  away  the  possessions  and  rights  of  their  neighbours. 

If  wavering  Conservatives  have  any  doubt  whether  they 
shall  obey  their  proper  leaders  or  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
the  nominees  of  Clubs,  they  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  enemies  who  are  sometimes  safer  counsellors  than  pre- 
judiced friends.  The  adherents  of  the  present  Government 
unanimously  recommend  the  Opposition  to  borrow  from 
themselves  the  popular  strength  which  is  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  Caucus.  It  is  intelligible  that  hesitating  Liberals 
should  wish  to  destroy  in  others  the  independence  which 
they  have  abdicated  for  themselves.  The  Radicals  on  their 
part  would  welcome  an  admission  of  legitimacy  or  necessity 
of  a  machinery  which  is,  as  they  know,  still  suspicious  or 
odious  to  the  sober  portion  of  the  community.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  their  adversaries  to  commit  a  suicidal 
blunder  that  Ministerial  speakers  and  writers  incessantly 
dwell  on  imaginary  differences  and  latent  schisms  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  Supposed  conspirators  or  traitors 
are  ostentatiously  applauded  for  their  pretensions  to  in- 
dependence, and  the  party  is  encouraged  to  try  unpromising 
experiments  which  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  its 
existing  and  traditional  organization.  As  it  has  been  said, 
the  advice  of  enemies  is  instructive,  but  only  as  indicative 
of  the  course  which  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The  same 
comment  may  be  made  on  frequent  taunts  against  the 
inactivity  of  the  Opposition  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  prudent  to  abstain  from  movements  which  might  delay 
the  disintegration  of  the  present  majority  through  the  seces- 
sion of  some  of  its  principal  members. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  CHINA. 

rilHE  treaty  just  concluded  at  Chee-Foo  by  Captain 
J-  Fournier  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government  is 
from  several  points  of  view  a  very  serious  business  ;  but  it, 
or  at  least  the  manner  of  its  making,  has  a  comic  aspect 
also.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  another  instance  of  a  fight- 
ing man  making  peace  where  the  men  of  peace  had  made 
war.  French  diplomatists  in  the  Far  East  have  done 
little  for  many  a  day  but  cause  complication,  and  civil 
Commissioners  have  been  chiefly  busy  in  envenomino- 
quarrels.  When  there  seemed  no  outlet  to  the  confusion 
caused  by  a  little  war  but  a  big  one,  a  straightforward  naval 
officer  presents  himself,  and  makes  what  is  to  all  appearance 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  Then,  too,  we  have  to  consider  the 


slightly  ridiculous  figure  cut  by  some  of  the  bystanders.  We 
live  in  an  age,  as  has  been  observed  before,  singularly  credu- 
lous about  the  existence,  malignity,  and  activity  of  bogies. 
Some  time  ago  the  favourite  raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
was  the  solidarity  of  the  Mahometan  world.  For  the 
last  few  months  it  has  been  the  wrath  of  China.  France 
was  gravely  advised  to  mend  its  manners  or  else  terrible 
things  would  happen.  It  has  clone  just  the  contrary,  and 
has  even  threatened  worse.  Then  all  at  once  the  rage  and 
fury  of  the  Celestial  Empire  has  vanished.  The  Tsung  li 
Yamen  has  become  childlike  and  bland,  has  kissed  the  rod, 
and  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  Now  it  would  seem  that 
the  critics  of  France  are  about  to  rush  into  the  other 
extreme.  After  using  the  Tonquin  muddle  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  they  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Colonial  policy  of  M.  Ferry  is  a  masterpiece 
of  wisdom,  foresight,  and  consistency.  It  is  forgotten 
that  Riviere  was  thrown  into  a  position  of  danger,  almost 
unsupported,  and  that  troops  were  sent  out  in  driblets,  and 
that  the  authorities  on  the  spot  wrangled  with  one  another, 
and  mismanaged  nearly  everything.  In  point  of  fact,  France 
has  won,  not  because  it  was  wiser  than  its  opponents,  but 
because  it  was  not  quite  so  foolish,  and  has  so  great  a 
superiority  of  strength  that  it  could  not  help  winning  when 
once  it  had  begun  to  exert  itself  with  any  energy. 

However  the  fight  has  been  conducted,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  now  that  it  has  ended  in  favour  of  the  French.  The 
treaty  made  by  Captain  Fournier  represents  a  substantial 
victory ;  and  its  terms  reflect  great  credit  on  the  good  sense 
of  M.  Ferry,  who  has  directed  the  negotiations  from  Paris. 
As  usual,  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  competence  of 
the  representatives  of  China.    It  is  commonly  found  after  a 
treaty  has  been  signed  with  that  country  that  the  proper 
Mandarin  has  not  had  his  say.    There  is  always  some 
authority  behind  everything  who  has  the  last  word,  and 
who  never  is  consulted.    When  the  bounce  of  poor  Marquess 
Tseng  produced  no  effect,  the  grandmother  of  the  Emperor 
had  to  be  all  at  once  consulted ;  and  now  the  Ambassador  is  on 
his  way  home.  In  the  present  case,  the  over-zealous  officer  who 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  speak  for  this  wonderful  Empire 
is  the  irrepressible  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  seems  to  come  in 
and  out  of  Chinese  politics  like  a  comet.    It  is  said  that 
this  Viceroy  has  made  the  treaty  out  of  his  own  head,  and 
is  prepared  to  thrust  it  down  the  throat  of  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.    The  amount  of  truth  in  all  this  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  at.    If  Li's  august  master's  wire-pullers 
see  their  way  to  getting  rid  of  the  treaty,  Li  will  probably 
die  suddenly,  and  Captain  Fournier  will  have  toiled  in  vain. 
There  is,  however,  no  great  chance  that  a  means  of  escape 
will  be  found.    The  Tsung  li  Yamen  have  no  doubt  realized 
the  folly  of  making  any  further  fight,  the  treaty  will  be  ac- 
cepted, and  all  the  stories  about  Li's  officiousness  may  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  artistic  love  of  lying  innate  in  the  Oriental 
mind,  or  to  the  wish  to  keep  a  useful  excuse  for  treachery 
at  some  future  day.   The  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  are,  on 
the  whole,  creditable  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  French 
Government.    M.  Ferry  has  asked  for  no  more  than  it 
was  possible  to  obtain  without  paying  a  very  serious  price. 
He  has  secured  a  recognition  of  the  French  protectorate, 
which  means  dominion  in  Annam  and  Tonquin.    A  distinct 
frontier  line  has  been  settled,  and  privileges  secured  for 
French  trade.    After  serving  its  purpose  as  a  means  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin, 
the  demand  for  an  indemnity  has  been  surrendered  at  the 
right  time  and  as  a  favour.    The  colonial  policy  of  France 
has  seldom  been  distinguished  by  this  combination  of 
vigour  and  moderation.    The  usual  course  has  been  to  ask 
for  everything  at  once,  which  is  an  effectual  way  of  getting 
nothing.    It  is  certainly  early  to  decide  that  the  Tonquin 
difficulty  is  settled  for  good.    M.  Ferry  will  doubtless  be 
attacked  by  fire-eaters  at  home  who  will  clamour  because  he 
has  not  insisted  on  all  sorts  of  sentimental  satisfaction  to 
the  pride  of  France.  Neither  is  Tonquin  at  peace  yet.  There 
will  be  some  internal  fighting  to  begot  through,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  past,  the  frontier  will  be  a  source  of  continual  trouble. 
Whoever  has  an  Oriental  for  a  neighbour  may  calculate  on 
a  series  of  little  wars,  and  may  be  sure  that,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, he  will  have  to  extend  his  dominion  before  lon<* 
These  questions,  however,  belong  to  the  second  and  following 
stages  of  the  conquest  of  Tonquin.    For  the  present  it  is 
tolerably  plain  that  we  have  seen  the  end  of  the  first 
France  has  its  foot  down  in  the  Songkoi  delta,  and  has  it  in 
its  power  to  turn  the  conquered  territory  into  a  solid  and 
useful  dependency. 

The  first  difficulties  which  M.  Ferry  may  have  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  treaty  will  probably  not  be  with  China,  but 
with  other  European  States.    According  to  the  French 
version  of  its  clauses,  the  trading  privileges  conceded  by 
China  are  to  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
The  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Kuang  Si,  and  Quangtu  are  to 
be  opened  to  them  exclusively.    If  this  is  so,  M.  Ferry's 
good  sense  must  have  failed  him  when  he  insisted  on  any 
such  stipulation.    It  is  highly  improbable  that  European 
and  American  States  which  have  treaties  with  China  will 
submit  to  this  exclusion.    They  will  insist  on  corresponding 
concessions  for  themselves ;  and  indeed  they  must,  if  they 
are  not  content  to  remain  in  the  Far  East  on  sufferance. 
China,  unless  it  reasons  very  curiously,  will  not  think  itself 
bound  to  pay  much  attention  to  Powers  which  are  satisfied 
with  a  position  of  inferiority.    Either  the  Government  at 
Pekin  or  the  French  themselves  will  be  called  upon  to  put 
all  the  Powers  dealing  with  China  on  the  same  footing.  If, 
therefore,  the  French  version  of  the  treaty  is  the  right  one, 
and  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  it  is,  M.  Ferry  has  begun 
by  saddling  himself  with  a  new  Tonquin  difficulty  of  greater 
extent   than   the   old.    For  England   in  particular  the 
question  is  one  of  great  importance.    We  have  made  several 
attempts  of  late  years  to  open  a  trade  with  Yunnan  from 
Burmah.    We  already  almost  monopolize  the  commerce 
of  China,  and  our  traders  who  are  on  the  spot,  and  ex- 
ceptionally well  equipped  to  profit  by  the  opening  of  new 
areas  of  trade,  will  certainly  try  to  have   their  share 
of  the  possible  good  things  to  be  picked  up  in  the  three 
provinces.    From  a  purely  political  point  of  view,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  in  Tonquin  is  of  vital  interest  to  our 
Indian  Empire.  With  a  strong  European  Power  firmly 
established  on  the  other  side  of  Siam,  the  position  of  our 
Burmese  frontier  will  be  considerably  modified.    It  is  use- 
less to  shirk  the  fact  that  it  will  be  threatened,  very  much 
as  the  North- West  frontier  is  threatened  through  Afghan- 
istan.   Siam  will  become  a  south-eastern  Merv,  unless  for 
the  first  time  for  centuries  past  an  Oriental  State  suddenly 
develops  a  high  capacity  for  statesmanship  and  govern- 
ment.   The  danger,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure,  will  be 
hustled  out  of  sight  at  present;  but  it  is  there.    It  is  a 
greater  and  not  a  less  peril  that  France  may  be  content 
for  the  moment  to  have  its  hands  free  to  play  a  bolder 
part  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  course  of  events  for  a  year 
or  more  has  not  been  such  as  to  make  it  hesitate  greatly. 
It  has  held  on  its  way  in  Tonquin  with  some  hesitation  in 
matters  of  detail,  but  with  a  sufficiently  clear  view  as  to 
what  it  meant  to  obtain.  In  the  midst  of  a  chorus  of  threats 
and  warnings,  it  has  gone  on  refusing  to  be  scared  by 
spectres  and  careless  as  to  whose  feelings  it  wounded.  At 
the  end  it  has  obtained  its  immediate  object,  and  vastly 
improved  its  chance  of  success  in  things  of  greater  moment. 
It  may  be  trusted  without  too  great  rashness  to  profit  by 
its  experience — whether  others  will  is  another  question. 


PLAYWRIGHTS  ON  PL  AY  WRITING. 

EVERY  one  at  all  connected  with  literature  has  observed 
the  widespread  popular  desire  to  know  "  how  it  is 
"  done."    "  Now,  tell  me,"  says  the  inquisitive  fair,  "  how 
"  do  you  begin  writing  a  story  !"  or  a  play,  or  an  article, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.    No  anecdotical  literature  is  better 
liked  than  the  chapters  which  tell  how  authors  worked ;  all 
about  Schiller's  deca  ying   apples   in   the   drawer,  and 
Balzac's  white  flannel  dressing-gown  and  coffee,  and  Scott's 
"  grand   rides   in   the  hills,"   when  he  was  working  at 
Marmion,    That  inquiring  periodical,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
has  attempted  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity  by  asking  a 
number  of  dramatic  authors  and  adapters  how  they  write  their 
plays.   Without  being  too  inquisitive,  a  man  may  often  have 
marvelled  how  some  of  our  modern  pieces  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  to  conceive.    In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  answer 
to  such  questionings  is  supplied  by  research  and  observation. 
The  "  author  "  has  merely  spoiled  a  French  play  by  adapting 
it  to  English  ideas  of  morality  and  manners,  or  he* has  "  con- 
"  veyed  "  the  plot  of  some  other  man's  novel.    These  crude 
methods   are   not  recommended,   or   confessed,  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Sims,  or  Mr.  Pinero,  who  have  deigned  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.   Mr.  Gilbert 
is  short  and  sensible.     Like  every  artist,  ho  "finds  it 
"  difficult  to  answer "  a  question  so  vague.    Can  a  poet 
say  how  he  came  to  write  a  poem?    Edgar  Poe  revealed 
tbo  secret  in  detail,  but  nobodv  quite  believed  the  author 
of  the  Raven.     Of  course  different  sorts  of  plays  are 
written  in  different  sorts  of  ways.    If  Mr.  Gilbert  wants 


"  to  exploit  a  certain  actor,"  he  fits  him  with  a  character 
as  a  tailor  fits  one  with  a  coat.  If  Mr.  Worth  were  asked 
how  dresses  are  made,  he  would  probably  answer  like  Mr. 
Gilbert,  that  "  the  first  consideration  "is  to  enable  "  the 
customer  "  to  exhibit "  herself  «  to  the  best  advantage." 
Again,  Mr.  Gilbert  goes  to  work  quite  otherwise  if  he°has 
"  a  distinct  doctrine  to  urge  upon  the  audience."  Mr. 
Gilbert  as  the  didactic  dramatist  has  one  method,  Mr. 
Gilbert  "  exploiting  "  an  actor  has  another  method.  In 
the  libretto  of  a  comic  opera,  once  more,  he  has  quite  a 
different  and  very  artificial  set  of  conditions  to  work  in. 
Thus  his  only  general  rule  is,  "  Always  construct  your  last 
"  act  first."  Never  begin  till  you  see  your  way  out  of  the 
wood.  Did  Shakspeare  see  his  way  out  of  Hamlet  before 
he  began  his  first  act?  Critics,  who  doubt  all  things,  have 
doubted  whether  Shakspeaee's  method  would  have  been 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Sims  appears  before  the  public,  in  his  theory  of  play- 
writing,  as  a  weary  Titan.   When  he  is  offered  a  commission 
to  write  a  piece,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  decline  it.  The 
composition  of  melodramas  is  not  a  task  for  the  irrespon- 
sible humourist  or  the  giddy  trifier.     It  "means  from 
"  three  to  six  months  of  mental  misery,  and  a  long  period 
"  of  physical  prostration."    It  is  "  the  most  exhausting  and 
"  most  distressing  of  all  forms  of  literary  composition." 
Yet  Sophocles  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  Aristophanes  was 
not  unhappy,  and  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  had  a  sweet 
unruffled  character.     The  anguish  (and  the  indubitable 
success)  of  Mr.  Sims  doubtless  come  from  his  habit  of 
"  taking  infinite  pains."    To  bid  an  ambitious  playwright 
take  infinite  pains  is  good  advice,  doubtless;  but  even  he- 
who  follows  Mr.  Sims's  counsel  will  not  necessarily  succeed. 
We  have  known  men  of  great  practice  and  success  in  other 
forms  of  composition  take  infinite  pains  with  a  play,  and 
study  the  stage  and  the  best  modern  and  ancient  novels 
for  years.     Yet  their  plays,  when  finished,  were,  as  any 
ordinary  playgoer  could  see,  portions  and  parcels  of  the  dread 
thedtre  impossible,  for  which  M.  About  has  written  so- 
much.     But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Sims  is  probably  right 
when  he  says  that  the  laboriously  conscientious  method  is 
seldom  employed.  "  Playwriting  is  both  an  art  and  a  trick." 
No  teaching  will  make  a  man  a  playwright,  any  more  than 
it  will  make  him  a  fencer,  a  bowler,  a  novelist.  Nature 
must  give  a  man  the  necessary  bias,  that  he  may  be  im- 
proved by  practice,  collaboration,  and  painstaking. 

Mr.  Pinero  thinks  that  the  publication  of  an  author's 
method  may,  at  least,  "act  as  a  warning."  He  warns  the 
world  that  he  "  begins  by  conceiving  a  story."  But  this  is 
assuming  the  question  at  issue.  How  does  a  man  conceive 
a  story?  Are  there  any  new  stories  to  be  conceived? 
How  far  may  Memory  legitimately  assist  Invention  ?  These 
are  the  real  problems.  However,  Mr.  Pinero  jumps  the 
difficulty,  conceives  a  story,  and  then  makes  it  conform  te 
the  taste  of  the  manager  and  the  censor.  He  hints  that  t  his 
can  only  be  done  by  a  prodigious  sacrifice  of  his  inspirations, 
and  is  peculiarly  anxious  to  lighten  his  labours  by  abolish- 
ing the_ censor.  What  bold,  bad  ideas  has  Mr.  Pinero  been 
conceiving;  what  stories  too  broad,  what  situations  too 
"  strong  "  for  the  censorial  mind  ? 

But  there  is  nothing,  nor  shall  be, 
So  sweet,  so  wicked,  but  my  verse 
Can  dream  of  worse, 

says  Mr.  Swinburne.  Can  Mr.  Pinero  "  dream  of  worse, " 
than  Low  Water,  which,  he  hopes,  will  be  presented  to  the 
public  again  in  a  more  favourable  light  1  If  he  can,  will 
he  tell  the  P.  M.  G.  what  he  dreams  of?  The  censorship 
will  not  interfere  with  a  free  press.  Mr.  Pinero's  later 
remarks  are  chiefly  concerned  with  his  own  apologia,  and 
area  defence  against  "a  very  genial,  well-wishing  oppo- 
"  sition."  But  this,  as  older  dramatic  critics  cried,  "  hath 
"  nought  to  do  with  Dionysus."  and  does  not  really  let  the 
public  into  the  secret  "  how  plays  are  written."  Soon  one 
may  learn  how  Lord  Tennyson  writes  his  plays,  and  all 
about  the  secret  of  Mr.  Browning. 


MUNICIPAL  BRIBERY. 

THE  Municipal  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  though  it  is  of 
secondary  importance,  naturally  follows  the  similar 
measure  passed  last  year  for  the  regulation  of  Parliamentary 
elections.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  oppose  the  reference 
of  the  Bill  to  a  Grand  Committee,  for  the  omission  of  a 
limit  to  the  amount  which  may  be  legally  expended  raised 
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no  question  of  principle.     The  present  Government  and 
Radical  legislators  in  general  so  rarely  prefer  common  sense 
and  practical  convenience  to  party  advantage  that  the 
Attorney-General's  reasons  for  not  specifying  the  amount 
of  permissible  outlay  are  creditable  to  his  judgment.  The 
enforcement  of  such  a  rule  would  require  the  elaborate 
machinery  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill ;  and  every  addi- 
tional complication  diminishes,  as  Sir  Henry  James  justly 
remarked,  the  chance  of  inducing  respectable  and  competent 
persons  to  become  candidates  for  municipal  office.    Even  an 
occasional  recognition  of  the  claims  of  property  and  station 
is  welcome  from  the  party  which  habitually  exalts  the 
pre-eminent  qualifications  of  the  working-man.    It  matters 
little  whether  the  Bill  is  altered  in  Committee,  for  the 
main  provisions  against  different  forms  of  bribery  will  not 
be  seriously  opposed.    It  is  certainly  desirable  that  seats 
in  Town  Councils  should  not  be  directly  or  indirectly 
purchased,  especially  as  it  is  known  that  bribes  ostensibly 
intended  to  affect  municipal  elections  are  in  many  cases 
really  given  in  prospect  of  Parliamentary  contests.  When 
the  paymasters  and  the  recipients  are  in  both  cases  the  same, 
there  will  always  be  a  tacit  understanding  that  party  services 
are  to  be  rendered  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  gratuitous.    Some  cynics  allege  that  municipal 
corruption  has  increased  since  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  local  franchise  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  as  at  present  the 
female  householder  has  no  Parliamentary  vote  at  her  dis- 
posal, any  contract  which  she  may  make  must  be  completed 
at  the  municipal  election. 

The  public  interest  in  suppressing  corrupt  elections  of  any 
kind  would  be  still  more  indisputable  if  the  remaining 
motives  of  unbribed  voters  were  necessarily  laudable.    It  is 
a  paradoxical  process  to  trust  with  large  and  even  with 
supreme  power  constituencies  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
same  legislators,  would  sell  their  votes  if  they  were  assured  of 
impunity.    Corrupt  Practices  Acts  are  proper  and  neces- 
sary, but  they  assume  liability  to  corruption.     The  ad- 
vantage of  facilitating  the  admission  of  poor  men  to  the 
House  of  Commons  is  not  unmixed  j  and  the  prohibition  of 
corrupt  bargains  has  little  tendency  in  any  other  way  to 
elevate  the  character  of  members.     Cheap  elections  will 
probably  diminish  the  independence  of  those  who  will  owe 
their  seats  to  Associations  and  Clubs ;  but  other  causes  con- 
tribute to  the  conversion  of  representatives  into  delegates. 
Intimidation  and  the  more  or  less  legitimate  influence  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded  have  been  almost  entirely 
abolished  by  the  institution  of  the  Ballot.   The  probable  ex- 
pectation that  bribery  would  be  suppressed  by  the  same 
means  has  been  disappointed.    Experience  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  there  is  honour  among  thieves 
including  venal  electors.     A  voter  who  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  breaking  his  promise  to  his  landlord  or  creditor 
may  generally  be  trusted  to  give  the  stipulated  consideration 
for  a  bribe.    It  would  not  suit  his  purpose  to  destroy,  by  a 
breach  of  faith  to  the  purchaser,  the  value  of  the  commodity 
in  which  he  deals.    When  he  finds  that  the  commodity  in 
which  he  has  dealt  is  unmarketable,  he  will  be  at  liberty 
without  direct  fraud  to  consult  his  own  opinions  or  preju- 
dices.   The  sanctity  of  caprice,  of  ignorance,  and  of  passion 
Son*  a      6  °f  faith  With  the  indiSnant  censors  of  corrup 

The  whole  question  has  lost  much  of  its  practical  im- 
portance through  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
voters.  The  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  constituency  is  not 
worth  any  appreciable  price  in  the  market.  There  are  pro- 
bably some  politicians  who  persuade  themselves  that  purity 
is  promoted  by  any  cause  which  renders  votes  unsaleable  • 
but  absence  of  opportunity  for  sin  is  but  an  unsatisfactory 
form  of  innocence.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  traffic 
in  seats  was  public  and  notorious,  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  there  was  moral  guilt  in  conforming  to  general 
custom.  In  those  days  denunciation  of  a  neighbouring 
man  of  fortune  for  "nursing"  a  borough,  as  it  has  since 
been  called,  would  have  been  scarcely  intelliaible.  The 
counties,  which  have  never  been  accused  of  pecuniary  cor- 
ruption, have  not  assumed  to  themselves  on  that  account  a 
character  for  superior  virtue.  It  is  true  that  county  voters 
shared  largely  in  the  distribution  of  places  by  the  patronage 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  they  still  have  a  claim 
to  appointments  under  the  Postmaster-General,  which  are 
up  to  the  present  time  avowedly  employed  in  rewarding 
partisans.  The  anomaly  is  almost  interesting  as  an  isolated 
survival,  and  does  little  harm.  Only  a  small  section  of  an 
average  constituency  can  wish  or  hope  for  employment  at  a 
post-office.    The  Man  in  the  Moon  has  become  extinct 


partly  through  the  efforts  of  penal  legislation,  and  also 
because  his  bags  of  sovereigns  would  be  emptied  before 
he  had  purchased  a  sufficient  number  of  doubtful  votes 
to  decide  an  election.  Candidates  still  pay  their  sup- 
porters in  pledges  which  are  often  more  unprincipled 
than  the  most  lavish  distribution  of  bribes.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  was  less  dishonest  to  spend  their  own  money, 
even  for  unlawful  purposes,  than  to  barter  away  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  for  the  selfish  promotion  of  their 
personal  _  interests.  The  tortuous  wisdom  which  of  old 
earned  ironical  commendation  mainly  consisted  in  the 
steward's  purchase  of  advantages  to  himself  at  the  cost  of 
his  employer. 

In  the  United  States  single  votes  have  never  been  habi- 
tually made  subjects  of  bargain  and  sale  ;  but  nevertheless 
State  and  Federal  elections  cost  very  large  sums  in  addition 
to  the  bribes  which  are  offered  in  the  form  of  promises  of 
office.  Rich  candidates  are  expected  to  contribute  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means  for  the  expenses  of  the  complicated 
machinery  which  is  worked  by  professional  managers.  The 
system  is  perhaps  less  morally  degrading  than  the  process 
by  which  elections  were  formerly  won  in  several  corrupt 
English  boroughs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  nearly 
universal,  and  it  promises  long  to  outlive  irregular  prac- 
tices which  are  now  almost  obsolete.    There  is  probably 
an   admixture   of  truth   in  statements   which   are  fre- 
quently published  in  American  newspapers,  that  some 
speculative  capitalist  has  by  corrupt  methods  acquired 
the  control  of  a  State  Legislature.     It  would  be  unfair 
to  dwell  on  exceptional  cases  in  which  flagrant  corruption 
of  the  grossest  kind  was  practised  without  disguise.  The 
supporters  of  the  notorious  Tweed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  knew  that  their  leader  embezzled  public  money  on  a 
gigantic  scale ;  and  they  justified  their  action  in  electing. 
him  to  the  State  Senate  before  and  after  the  public  expo^ 
sure  of  his  frauds  on  the  ground  that  he  was  liberal  in  dis- 
pensing to  the  poor  the  funds  which  he  had  plundered  from 
all  other  classes  of  the  community.    The  exploits  of  Tweed 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  on  an  equally  magnificent 
scale ;  but  in  many  or  all  of  the  great  American  cities  the 
municipal  representation  is  regarded  by  the  better  class  of 
citizens  with  profound  dissatisfaction.    A  movement  has  of 
late  been  begun  in  some  places  with  the  object  of  vesting 
all  civic  patronage  in  the  mayor,  on  the  ground  that  one 
responsible  officer  is  less  likely  than  a  Board  of  Aldermen 
or  a  Council  to  be  influenced  by  corrupt  motives.    If  Mr. 
Oakey  Hall's  statement  is  accurate,  four  non-official  per- 
sons control  the  municipal  affairs  of  New  York,  and  control 
to  some  extent  the  amount  and  disposal  of  a  revenue 
amounting  to  several  millions  sterling. 

The  Attorney-General  is  probably  right  in  attributing 
any  municipal  bribery  which  may  still  be  practised  to. 
political  motives.    The  modern  practice  of  conducting  local 
elections  on  party  grounds  is  deplorable,  but  it  will  in  all 
probability  become  universal  as  it  is  already  general.  Almost 
the  only  check  on  the  abuse  consists  in  the  division  of  towns 
into  wards  for  the  purpose  of  municipal  elections.  The 
minority  has  consequently,  except  in  the  scandalous  instance 
of  the  Birmingham  monopoly,  a  certain  share  of  represen- 
tation ;  but  the  rivalry  of  various  districts  probably  in- 
creases the  effect  of  political  considerations.    If  a  Liverpool 
ward  mainly  inhabited  by  Irish  workmen  sends  Nationalist 
members  to  the  Town  Council,  their  neighbours  naturally 
return  municipal  representatives  of  opposite  opinions.  The 
present  Government  is  consistent  with  its  general  policy 
in  proposing  to  abolish  almost  the  only  high  municipal 
authorities  which  were  independent  of  party  bias.  The 
Corporation  of  London  and  the  Municipal  Board  of  Works 
systematically  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  duties, 
and  the  Board  of  Works  holds  itself  so  entirely  aloof 
from  politics,  that  if  the  Chairman  had  not  happened  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  would  scarcely 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  whom  it  is  known  whether  he 
is  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal.    Their  place  is  to  be  taken 
by  a  Common  Council  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  who  will  in 
then-  turn  be  directed  by  the  party  managers.    The  sole 
supporters  of  the  Bill  among  the  whole  population  of  London 
are  the  Radical  Caucuses,  which  collectively  form  or  support 
the  Municipal  Reform  League.    The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Works  who  are  for  a  time  to  form  a  part  of  the  Common 
Council  will  be  oddly  contrasted  with  their  new  colleagues, 
who  will  be  all  political  partisans.    It  is  perhaps  as  'well 
that  the  future  municipal  elections  should  be  controlled  by 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  candidates  will  be  specially  disposed  to  bribery. 
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In  some  provincial  towns  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  effected  by  stricter  legislation.  The 
Attorney-General's  Bill  deserves  approval,  but  it  will 
scarcely  excite  enthusiasm. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

THE  debate  on  the  Anti-Socialist  Bill  in  the  German 
Reichstag  was  in  several  respects  one  of  considerable 
interest.  The  division  was  awaited  with  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety,  and  its  results  seem  to  have  been  uncertain  almost 
to  the  end.  For  weeks  the  Liberal  papers  have  been  dis- 
cussing, with  some  acrimony,  the  question  whether  the 
Secessionists  pledged  themselves  to  vote  against  this  mea- 
sure on  their  fusion  with  the  Party  of  Progress.  On  Satur- 
day twenty-five  of  them  proved  by  their  votes  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  to  have  done  so.  Dr.  Windthorst's 
proposals  seem  to  have  been  supported  by  the  whole  of  the 
Centre  ;  but  they  were  an  attempt  at  a  compromise.  They 
recognized  the  continued  necessity  of  exceptional  legis- 
lation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  aimed  at  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  re- 
turning to  a  normal  state  of  things  after  such  changes  in 
the  penal  code  had  been  made  as  might  cover  Socialist  ex- 
cesses. In  a  word,  those  who  supported  these  amendments 
thought  it  requisite  for  the  good  of  the  nation  to  grant  a 
part,  but  only  a  part,  of  what  the  Bundesrath  demanded  ; 
and  so,  when  they  were  withdrawn,  and  only  the  original 
question,  that  of  simply  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Bill,  was 
before  the  House,  each  of  them  had  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  his  dread  of  the  Social  Democrats  or  his  distrust  of 
the  Government  was  greatest.  The  result  was  that  thirty- 
nine  Ultramontanes  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

To  an  Englishman,  however,  the  interest  of  the  debate 
centres  in  the  speeches  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  the  clear  definition  they  afford  of  the  position  he 
has  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Socialists.  The  last  time 
he  addressed  the  House  at  such  length  it  was  to  argue  in 
defence  of  the  Insurance  Bill.  He  then  declared  that  the 
Government  had  not  abandoned  its  earlier  and  more  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  social  reform.  It  had  been  found 
:  more  convenient  to  submit  the  single  parts  to  the  Reichstag, 
one  by  one,  but  the  proposals  omitted  had  simply  been 
laid  aside  till  their  turn  came.  If  the  present  measure 
passed  in  any  form  that  the  Government  could  accept, 
he  pledged  his  word  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  the  classes  at  present  excluded  ■ 
if  it  were  rejected,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office 
it  would  be  returned  to  the  Reichstag,  session  after 
session,  in  a  modified  form,  until  one  had  been  found 
that  would  satisfy  the  House.  Even  the  smallest  point 
■might  form  a  centre  from  which  social  crystallization  might 
begin.  He  then  challenged  the  Liberals  to  declare  then- 
policy  frankly.  If  they  thought  no  further  legislation 
was  required,  let  them  say  so  ;  that  was  a  point  of  view  he 
could  understand ;  if  it  were  theirs,  it  ought  to  be  put 
plainly  before  the  Empire.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
agreed  with  him  that  reform  was  needed,  but  objected  to 
the  one  proposed,  let  them  make  some  practical  suggestion. 
It  would  not  be  well  for  them,  even  in  a  party  point  of 
view,  if  the  country  became  convinced  that  they  acted  as  a 
mere  drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  State,  and  succeeded  only 
in  frustrating  the  more  generous  wishes  of  a  Government 
■which  had  made  so  many  concessions  to  their  opinions.  In 
the  late  debate  he  repeated  these  pledges  with  even  greater 
energy  than  before,  but  it  was  while  demanding  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  exceptional  legislation  against  the  Social  Demo- 
crats which  excites  a  righteous  indignation  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  entertain  a  very  sincere  dislike  to  every  curative 
proposal  that  assumes  a  practical  shape. 

Thus  while  Prince  Bismarck  is  straining  every  nerve  to 
pass  largo  measures  of  social  reform,  he  has  shown 
himself  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  relax  the 
iron  grasp  which  has  enforced  silence  and  submission  on 
the  advocates  of  similar  schemes  who  endeavoured  to  compel 
the  assent  of  the  Government  by  crime  and  disorder.  In 
acting  thus  he  is  only  following  out  the  principle  that 
guided  him  during  the  most  important  part  of  his  career. 
The  democratic  movement  of  1S48  filled  him  with  disgust 
rather  than  hatred,  and  his  later  experience  led  him  to 
transter  no  small  portion  of  this  feeling  to  the  Prussian 
Parliament,  Whether  its  members  were  blind  or  un- 
patriotic was  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance 
to  mm;  it  was  enough  that  they  either  could  not  see  or 


would  not  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  But  this  dis- 
taste for  the  forms  that  the  Liberalism  of  the  day  assumed 
did  not  render  him  incapable  of  perceiving  the  true  source 
of  the  discontent  he  regretted.  There  were  evils  that  must 
be  remedied,  a  great  policy  that  must  be  adopted,  and  it 
was  he  who  presented  to  Germany  the  two  chief  objects  of 
her  desire,  a  united  Empire  and  a  national  Constitution. 
But  these  came  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Throne,  not  as  a  con- 
cession wrung  from  a  "  squeezable  "  Government.  The 
result  is  what  we  see — a  great,  quiet,  Conservative  nation, 
which  abides  by  the  law  and  respects  the  rights  of  its 
neighbours.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  has  not  done  as  much  for  Europe  as  for  Ger- 
many by  his  bold,  unwavering  policy.  Let  any  Englishman 
ask  himself  what  the  present  position  of  his  own  country 
would  be  if  the  centre  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  ruled  by 
the  moderate  counsels  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age, 
were  still  a  mere  aggregate  of  semi-inJependent  principali- 
ties, or  a  Republic  governed  by  eloquent  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessors of  a  transcendental  morality. 

It  is  true  that  not  only  the  observance  of  diplomatic 
forms,  but  the  very  nature  of  his  plans,  imposed  silence  on 
Prince  Bismarck  before  the  unity  of  Germany  was  secured ; 
but  there  were  periods  in  the  history  of  the  conflict  when  a 
few  words  from  him  might  have  conciliated  many  opponents. 
With  that  clear  insight  into  the  future  and  disregard  of  the 
present  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  statesman  of  true 
genius,  he  refrained  from  uttering  them.  As  he  stood 
before  the  Liberals  then,  he  stands  before  the  Socialists 
now.  He  perceives  that  they  have  a  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  rejects  their  nostrums.  Whether  his  plan  will 
succeed  or  fail  we  cannot  venture  to  guess.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure  ;  if  it  succeeds,  none  of  the  noisy  quacks  of  the 
market-place  will  be  able  to  claim  any  part  of  the  credit. 

As  the  Chancellor  himself  suggested,  it  will  be  some- 
thing even  to  have  failed  in  such  a  cause  and  in  such  a  way. 
The  social  question  is  forcing  itself  into  the  foreground  in 
every  nation  of  civilized  Europe.  We  in  England  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the  poor  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
rot  in  the  holes  and  corners  they  have  hitherto  called  their 
homes ;  and  perhaps  Radical  politicians  may  some  day  be 
taught  in  an  unexpected  way  that  Englishmen  with  hearts 
and  consciences  consider  this  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  the  extension  of  the  franchise  or  municipal  reform. 
To  other  countries  the  same  problem  presents  itself  in 
somewhat  different  forms ;  and  wherever  the  disease  ap- 
pears, the  quack  is  ready  with  his  patent  medicine,  which 
is  generally  an  irritant  poison.  To  such  the  politicians  who 
are  eager  only  for  applause  are  too  apt  to  lend  an  ear.  It 
is  characteristic  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  he  has  constantly 
and  almost  ostentatiously  disregarded  them.  He  has 
never,  as  the  demagogue  does,  endeavoured  to  obtain  fame 
upon  credit  in  order  to  discount  it  for  immediate  popu- 
larity. 


IRELAND. 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  dexterously  managed  and 
dramatic  intervention  of  the  Parnellite  party  at  the 
last  moment  in  the  Vote  of  Censure  division  should  revive 
in  the  minds  of  politicians  of  more  than  one  kind  the  un- 
pleasant apprehensions  which  have  been  often  felt  and  ex- 
pressed as  to  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  an  enlarged 
Parnellite  party  in  the  future.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  politics  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  party,  who  un- 
questionably hate  Mr.  Gladstone  very  much,  has  probably 
done  more  than  the  efforts  of  his  own  followers,  or  the 
mistakes  of  his  political  opponents,  to  keep  him  in 
power.  If  there  is  any  reluctance  in  the  country  against 
a  dissolution,  it  is  as  much  caused  by  the  spectre  vert 
of  eighty  or  ninety  Nationalist  Home  Rulers  as  by  any- 
thing else.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  particularly  deaionstra- 
tive  of  the  general  prevalence  of  political  sanity  at  the 
present  moment  that  the  chief  idea  in  the  minds  of 
Liberals,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  mind  of  Con- 
servatives, appears  to  be  to  conjure  the  spectre  on  homoeo- 
pathic principles.  The  existing  Irish  franchise  having 
sent  to  Parliament  members  who  do  their  utmost  to  make 
Parliament  helpless,  the  current  notion  appears  to  be  to 
alter  the  franchise  so  as  to  send  still  more  such  members. 
On  the  part  of  Liberals  this  notion,  if  silly,  is  at  any  rate 
consistent.  Their  principle  is  "  that  voting  instructs  in  the 
"  use  of  the  vote,"  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  a 
thoroughly  bad  citizen  is  to  make  him  an  elector,  and  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  with  a  constituency  of  thoroughly 
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bad  afazena  is  to  refresh  it  with  a  contingent  of  citizens 
worse  still.    This  is  madness,  but  it  is  madness  of  a  suffi- 
ciently methodical  kind.    But  the  irresolution  which,  as 
it  is  pretty  loudly  whispered,  caused  the  collapse  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  s  amendment,  admits  of  no  such  qualified  de- 
scription.   A  Conservative  as  such  is  under  no  delusions 
either  as  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  a  vote  or  as  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  a  vote  on  a  man.    He  is  in  political 
matters  a  disciple  of  experience,  not  a  supernaturalist  ; 
and  the  fact  that  pursuing  a  certain  course  has  brought 
things  to  a  very  had  pass  is  to  him  no  proof  that  pursuing 
it  further  will  bring  them  to  a  better.    Any  hesitation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  franchise  and  of  redistribution  as 
applied  to  Ireland  which  is  felt  by  members  of  the  Tory 
party  must  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes— fainthearted- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  or  a  very  ignoble  and  short-sighted 
desire  to  outbid  Radicals  in  Radicalism  on  the  other  The 
latter,  it  may  be  believed,  exists  in  very  few  cases  :  the 
lormer,  it  may  be  feared,  exists  in  not  a  few.    The  pitiful 
doctrine  of  the  inevitable,  which  seems  to  be  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  in  politics,  would  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished itself  here  also. 


let  the  faint-hearted  have  not  here  the  excuse  of  bein<* 
able  to  plead  that  faint-heartedness  may  lead  to  some  prac! 
tical,  if  not  too  honourable,  good.    No  rational  bein<?  who 
looks  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to-day  can  discover  in  it  any 
signs  of  approaching  reconciliation  to  England  on  the  part 
ol   the  malcontents.     There  are  not,  for  the  moment 
any  very  open  or  frequent  outrages,  and  the  authorities  are 
slowly  following  up  the  traces  of  not  a  few  outrages  of  the 
past  which  have  hitherto  remained  mysterious.    The  sharp 
discipline  of  last  year's  executions  has  had  its  effect.  Rents 
are  paid  after  a  fashion,  and  Sub-Commissioners  under  the 
Land  Act  have  not  much  exceeded  the  twenty-five  per  cent 
limit,  though  they  occasionally  relieve  their  feelings,  as  in 
-Lord  Obmathwaite's  case  the  other  day,  by  reading  imper- 
tinent lectures  to  their  victims.    The  war  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Ireland  to  England,  and  the  most  interesting 
inquiries  into  Irish  crime  at  present  are  held  at  Birming- 
ham and  at  Woolwich,  not  at  Kilmainham.    The  dispute 
between  the  tenant-righters  and  the  land-nationalizers  has 
weakened  the  National  League,  and  the  disapproval  of  the 
-Tope,  despite  the  contumacious  fashion  in  which  it  has  been 
received  in  some  quarters,  has  undoubtedly  had  some  effect 
on  the  Irish-Roman  priesthood.   With  fair  seasons,  and 
trade,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  reasonably  good 
there  have  been  no  immediate  stimulating  causes  of  dis- 
order.   But  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said.    Land  is 
practically  unsaleable  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  unless 
the  much  talked-of  Government  scheme  for  purchase  is 
grossly  unfair  to  the  landlords,  or  else  unduly  burdensome 
to  the  State,  it  will  either  remain  a  nullity  or  be  violently 
resisted.    Isolated,  but  significant,  acts  of  violence  show 
that  the  spirit  of  outrage  is  by  no  means  at  rest.    But  the 
agrarian  side  of  the  question  is,  as  it  has  always  been  (and 
it  is  the  first  and  greatest  misfortune  of  all  that  the  fact 
has  been  persistently  overlooked  by  Englishmen),  only  of 
subordinate  importance.    Those  who  have  thought  that  by 
flinging  sops  to  land-hunger  they  could  cure  Irish  discontent 
have  mistaken  the  matter  wholly.    That  there  has  been  no 
connexion  between  the  Land  question  and  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion question  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  said ;  that  even  the 
complete  solution  of  the  Land  question  would  not  solve 
the  Irish  rebellion  question  every  one  knows  who  knows 
anything   about_  the   matter.     Irishmen  themselves  are 
under  no  delusion  on  this  point,  from  the  Davitts  and 
the  Bevoys  to  the  comfortably  endowed  persons  who  talk 
veiled  treason  against  England  in  English  rectories  and 
English  public  offices.     The  favourite  Irish  talk,  little 
noticed  or  known  in  England,  about  "West  Britons,"  a 
West  British    party,  and  the  like  points  straight  to  the 
centre  of  the  question.    By  nature  and  law,  by  the  result  of 
history  and  the  result  of  logic,  the  English  realm  is  com- 
posed of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland-that  is  to  say,  Great 
Britain  and  West  Britain.    The  malcontents,  not  exactly 
agreeing  among  themselves  on  the  precise  form  which  the 
severance  shall  take,  are  all  resolved  that  Ireland  shall  not 
be  West  Britain  any  longer,  and  the  Irish  loyalists  that  it 
shall.    Geographically,  indeed,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
former,  at  least  it  would  appear  so ;  but  geography  is  only 
a  natural  science,  and  for  such  they  care  little.  Politically 
they  think  they  can  achieve  the  feat,  though  the  means 
may  vary  between  the  entirely  indefinite  Home  Rule  which 
would  satisfy  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  very  definite  Irish  Repub- 
lic which  would  satisfy  Mr.  Davitt. 


If  Englishmen  in  general  understood  this  aspiration 

B?.S??  A 1  ,hat  ,probftbly  a  nuraerical  maj°rity of  2 

inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  foolish  enough  to  join  in  it,  there 

ZuittrfaratiVly  HttIe  daD^r  "e  Nation! 
H,  m  tha*  case  they  would  hardly  make  trouble  for 
themselves ,  as  they  are  doing,  by  giving  votes  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Irish  cabins,  and  leaving*5  them,  roughly  speak- 
ing five  members  for  every  four  to  whom  they  are  enSd 
But  a  reckless  act  of  which  the  consequences  are  unde  " 
stood  is  one  thing,  and  a  reckless  act  of  which  the  conse 
quences  are  not  understood  is  another.    It  is  nearly  certain 
that  m  this  case  the  consequences  are  not  understood  That 
even  a  numerical  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  a 
very  small  numerical  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
realm  geographically,  politically,  and  historically  one  and 
indivisible,  which  it  is  proposed  to  dismember,  is  forgotten 
by  Liberals  because  their  pet  commonplaces  obscure  it,  by 
Conservatives  because  of  the  inglorious  reluctance  to  recog- 
nize unpleasant  facts  or  troublesome  facts,  even  if  they  are 
not  unpleasant,  which  is  the  parasite  and  curse  of  Conser- 
vatism    What  this  apparent  majority,  this  really  insig- 
nificant minority,  wants  is  persistently  ignored  on  both 
sides,  and  it  is  m  this  ignoring  that  the  real  danger  lies 
Even  the  Government  plan  of  enfranchising  Ireland  to  its 
hurt,  and  giving  it  new  institutions  of  self-government  to 
its  wounding,  would  matter  little  if  it  were  clearly  under- 
stood that  under  no  conceivable  circumstances  short  of  a 
victorious  invasion  will  England   allow  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  to  sever  herself  from  the  body  corporate,  any  more 
than  she  will  allow  the  kingdom  of  Kent  or  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria  to  do  so.     Every  now  and  then 
some  vague  statement  to  this  effect  is  made  by  English 
journalists   or  by  English  statesmen.     But  there  is  a 
not_  inconsiderable    party    in    England    which  protests 
against  its  being  made,  and  what  is  of  still  more  import- 
ance, _  every  fresh  concession   is  interpreted  in  Ireland 
and   in   England   too,  as   a  concession  to  the  protest' 
Every  concession  of  the  kind  now  advocated  strengthens 
the   hands   of   those  who   aim  at   dismemberment.  If 
Englishmen,   recognizing   what   the   party  calling  itself 
Irish    really   wants,  feel    inclined   to  let  it  have  more 
members  of  Parliament,  more  members  of  local  governin- 
bodies,  more  magistrates,  and 


out  its 


-  so  forth,  to  carry 
views,  they  can  of  course  do  so.  It  is  odd,  unless  it  is  done 
on  the  same  humane  principles  as  those  on  which  the 
organizers  of  the  Coup  d'etat  gave  the  Parisians  every 
facility  for  getting  themselves  in  a  convenient  state  for 
being  shot.  But  it  should  at  least  be  clone  knowingly,  and 
there  is  too  much  fear  that,  with  Radical  claptrap  on  one 
side  and  Conservative  unwillingness  to  put  the  foot  down 
on  the  other,  it  is  being  done  anything  but  knowingly 


FINDING  THEM  OUT. 


fTIHERE  are  two  handles  to  everything,  says  Epictetus 
,  one  by  which  they  will  bear  being  taken  up,  and 
another  which   may  not  be  quite  so  convenient.  Mr 
±orsters  conduct  in  speaking  against   the  Government 
may  be  lifted  by  two  handles.    We  may  seize  the  per- 
formance with  triumph,  and  exhibit  it  to  amateurs  as  a 
fine  example  of  straightforward  eloquence  not  debased  by 
the  influence  of  party.    Or  we  may  take  it  up  (gingerly) 
by  the  other  handle,  and  regard  it  as  an  odd  and  rather 
uncomely  piece  of  political  bric-a-brac.    How  in  the  world 
we  may  ask,  did  Mr.  Forster  come  to  distrust  a  man  to  whom 
he  owes  so  much  (whatever  the  debt  may  be)  as  he  does  to 
Mr  Gladstone?    Mr.  Forster  made  it  plain,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Vote  of  Censure,  that  he  did  not  absolutely  believe 
M    v   GLADf0NE-    Now  how  is  this  apostasy  possible? 
Mr.  Forster  has  sat  beneath  the  same  rafters,  and  even  on 
the  same  benches,  as  the  Premier.    For  years  he  was  the 
associate  of  that  unambiguous  politician.    He  trusted  him 
he  pinned  his  faith  to  him,  he  nailed  his  colours  to' the 
Oladstonian  mast,  and  now,  behold  !  he  unpins  the  faith, 
and  he  strikes  the  flag.     He  says  Mr.  Gladstone  »  can 
persuade  most  people  of  most  things,  and  can  persuade 
himself  of  almost  anything."     This  is  not  a  trustful 
and  confidmg  way  of  talking  about  Mr.  Gladstone  :  yet 
Mr.  Forster,  as  his  old  colleague,  knows  how  deserving 
Mr  Gladstone  is  of  confidence.     Mr.  Forster's  attitude 
is,  therefore,  to  the  pensive  philosopher  who  takes  it  up  by 
this  handle  "  a  strange  and  curious  moral  phenomenon  " 

We  admit  that,  to  ourselves,  Mr.  Forster's  behaviour 
seems  neither  very  strange  nor  «  very  curious  and  disgust- 
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"  ing,"  as  the  old  story  has  it.  Do  wo  not  continually 
observe,  in  the  brief  hours  of  our  perishable  days,  that 
people  believe  in  other  people  for  years,  or  for  a  lifetime, 
and  find  them  out  at  last  1  Mr.  Forster  probably  believed 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  fervent  (though  rugged)  belief 
for  more  than  half  a  lifetime.  If  ever  he  had  doubts,  they 
were  solved  like  those  of  the  nymph  who  loved  the  Isosceles 
Triangle.  First,  when  she  hesitated,  she  marked  "  his  long 
"  limbs  trace  alternate  angles  ecpial  at  the  base " ;  and, 
when  once  more  she  faltered  in  her  allegiance,  "  produced 
"  at  will,  she  saw  the  exterior  angles  equal  still."  Injast 
the  same  way,  if  ever  the  chill  shadow  of  scepticism  stole 
over  Mr.  Forster's  loving  nature,  he  contemplated  the 
moral  perfections  of  his  leader,  was  reassured,  and  voted 
straight.  But  then  a  day  came  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
interior  angles  were  no  longer  equal  at  the  base,  and 
when  his  exterior  angles  failed  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  moral  geometry.  There  was  that  peculiar  occurrence, 
which  we  may  not  call  a  Treaty,  but  which,  perhaps, 
by  aid  of  a  term  borrowed  from  Mr.  Whistler,  we  may 
style  "  An  Arrangement  in  Kilmainham."  Mr.  Forster 
could  not  stand  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  Tubbercurry,  and 
(after  having  been  aimed  at  by  assassins  for  about  a 
score  of  times)  had  his  doubts  about  Irish  constitutional 
agitation.  He  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  '■'  Arrangement 
"  in  Kilmainhaim."  He  believed  there  was  a  Treaty,  Mr. 
Gladstone  believed  there  was  no  Treaty :  and  the  affec- 
tionate confidence  of  years,  the  faith  tried  in  Bulgarian 
Atrocities  and  Education  Controversies,  was  swept  away 
in  a  moment.  After  that  Mr.  Forster  did  not  like 
Bardolpii's  security. 

This  is  not  a  very  rare  kind  of  moral  phenomenon.  In 
life — private  or  public,  political,  amatory,  or  what  not — 
there  often  comes  a  moment  when  the  trust  of  years  is 
ruined  in  an  hour.  Suppose  a  gentleman  and  stockbroker 
to  have  had  a  partner  for  twenty  years,  and  suppose  that 
partner,  and  all  available  securities,  to  be  missing  one 
morning,  do  we  call  the  deserted  stockbroker  a  curious 
moral  phenomenon  because  he  no  longer  believes  in  his 
ancient  companion  1  Suppose  a  man  has  been  engaged 
to  a  lady  for  years,  and  then  imagine  him  to  witness 
the  usual  conservatory  scene  of  fiction,  do  we  stand 
amazed  because  he  transfers  his  confidence  from  the 
treacherous  fair  1  Not  at  all.  Well,  the  same  sort  of 
differences  occur  in  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
has  not  bolted  with  the  National  till,  nor  coquetted 
with  anything  or  any  one  more  meretriciously  alluring 
than  the  Parnell  party.  But  then  Mr.  Forster  (for 
reasons  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation)  does  not  love  the  Parnell  party.  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  have  been  happy  with  both  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Forster  ;  but  Mr.  Forster  could  not  divide 
his  own  claim  to  affectionate  regard.  Consequently  he 
does  appear  to  believe  less  than  of  old  in  Mr.  Gladstone, 
because,  as  he  says,  Mr.  Gladstone  can  convince  himself 
of  almost  anything.  The  ethical  problem  involved  in  this 
change  of  mind  seems  really  neither  obscure  nor  unusual. 
Mr.  Forster  may  be  in  error,  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
he  has  found  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  associates  out. 


THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

THE  opening  of  the  so-called  "  Health  Exhibition  " 
passed  off  very  quietly,  and  people  who  were  present 
thought  more  of  a  single  episode,  not  included  in  the 
official  programme,  than  of  any  part  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonial.  The  unaccustomed  sound  of  hisses  at  the 
downsitting  and  uprising  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  al -eady 
formed  a  subject  of  sufficient  observation,  and  need  not  be 
further  mentioned  now  ;  but  the  uninteresting  character  of 
the  proceedings  in  other  respects  was  due,  first  to  the  un- 
fortunate absence  of  the  Prince  op  Wales,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  extremely  incomplete  condition  of  the  Exhibition 
itself.  It  may  be  found  hereafter  that  people  take  as  much 
interest  in  health  as  in  fish.  Health,  tempered  with  fire- 
works and  brass  bands,  may  attract  crowds  as  great  as  any 
of  last  year;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  these  South 
Kensington  Exhibitions  have  a  dwindling  tendency ;  and 
those  of  us  who  have  lived  a  few  years  in  London  will  re- 
member more  than  one  "  International  "show  which,  opened 
under  Royal  patronage,  ended  by  becoming  a  mere  bazaar. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  puffing  carried  on  by  means  of 
them,  and  the  more  satisfactory  they  are  to  advertisers,  the 


less  they  really  do  for  the  advancement  of  science  or  art. 
We  may,  however,  in  the  present  incomplete  condition  of 
the  Exhibition  be  permitted  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  to 
anticipate  much  benefit  to  the  health  of  all  classes  from  the 
objects  shown,  and  as  little  injury  as  possible  from  draughty 
galleries  and  nocturnal  concerts. 

The  special  objects  of  the  Committee  are  set  forth  in  the 
preface  to  the  Oliicial  Guide.  They  are  certainly  very  wide 
in  scope.  To  illustrate  as  vividly  and  in  as  practical  a 
manner  as  possible,  not  only  food  and  clothing,  but  <:  the 
"  dwelling,  the  school,  and  the  workshop,"  as  well  as 
appliances  for  school  teaching  and  instruction  in  science 
and  art,  seems  to  leave  very  little  in  the  busy  round  of  life 
untouched.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  objects  systemati- 
cally, the  whole  Exhibition  is  divided  into  two  main  sections. 
The  first  relates  to  dress,  dwellings,  naval  and  military 
sanitation,  nursing  the  sick,  and  meteorology.  The  second 
part  relates  to  education,  and  is  apparently  added  out  of 
compliment  to  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  in  whoso 
new  buildings  a  considerable  share  of  the  Exhibition  is 
contained.  As  the  Guide  somewhat  simply  acknowledges, 
the  educational  section  "  has  nothing,  properly  speaking, 
"  to  do  with  health."  We  may  add,  as  a  corollary,  that 
it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  disease.  Technical  education 
is  to  be  put  forward,  however,  as  going  hand  in  hand 
with  health,  and  every  one  must  hope  that  they  may  long 
be  united.  People  who  go  to  the  Exhibition  in  search  of 
health  may  come  away  with  the  seeds  of  technical  educa- 
tion implanted  in  their  minds;  and  the  result,  if  unex- 
pected, cannot  be  considered  unsatisfactory.  Although 
officially  described  as  "  International,"  the  only  countries 
represented  are  France,  China,  Belgium,  and  India.  The 
conjunction  of  France  and  China  may  be  of  good  omen, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  International "  is  clearly 
strained.  Why  Germany,  which  has  done  so  much  in  the 
study  of  disease  and  the  promotion  of  health,  is  excluded 
we  know  not.  There  would  probably  have  been  little  to 
gain  by  the  inclusion  of  Italy — a  country  where  hygienic 
science  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  China  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  practicable  tea-garden,  and  Paris  is  to  have 
a  pavilion  to  itself,  not  yet  ready,  at  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  gardens.  To  these  seductions  are  added 
cheap  dining-rooms,  on  Duval's  system ;  architectural 
drawings  ;  a  collection  of  seeds  ;  "  stuffed  specimens  of  ani- 
"  mals  fit  for  food,"  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  objects  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  great  curiosity ;  and  an  aquarium.  The 
historical  section,  still  incomplete,  will  probably,  however, 
prove  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  whole  show.  First 
comes,  in  the  West  Quadrant,  near  the  Albert  Hall,  a 
collection  illustrating  the  history  of  dress.  This  is  very 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  will  prove  in  itself  of  the  highest 
interest.  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  to  whom  the  designs  and 
arrangements  are  entrusted,  proposes  to  show  costumes  of 
every  age  from  the  time  of  William  the  Norman  to  that  of 
the  Prince  Begent.  For  his  purpose  he  has  searched,  we 
are  informed,  among  "  contemporary  authorities,  such  as 
"  missals,  tombs,  portraits  in  oil,  stained  glass  windows, 
"  engravings,  and  even  caricatures."  The  authorities  at  the 
Tower  have  supplemented  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wingfield 
by  sending  a  selection  of  ancient  armour,  and  from  the 
War  Department  we  have  a  set  of  the  old  and  new  uni- 
forms of  the  British  army.  A  long  way  off,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  labyrinthine  buildings,  is  the  "  Old 
"  London  Street,"  a  representation  from  drawings,  by  Mr. 
George  Birch,  of  London  dwellings  of  various  periods. 
This  feature  of  the  Exhibition  should  surely  have  been 
peopled  by  the  figures  of  Mr.  Wingfield.  AVe  have  almost 
omitted  to  mention  the  appliances  for  all  kinds  of  sanitation, 
the  sewer  pipes,  the  electric  lights,  the  ventilators,  laundries, 
lifts,  and  freezing  chambers,  of  which  numberless  examples  are 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  a  pavilion  containing  specimens  of  the 
water  supplied  by  each  of  the  London  Companies,  with  maps 
of  their  respective  districts.  We  fail  to  find  tables  of  their 
respective  charges ;  but,  no  doubt,  visitors  can  procure  them 
very  easily  at  home. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
gathering  of  all  kinds  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  timo 
only  can  tell  whether  it  will  be  popular.  It  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  extensive,  too  indefinite.  It  comprises  too  many 
things  besides  sanitary  appliances.  The  Fisheries  Exhibition 
was  almost  homogeneous.  The  regular  old  South  Kensington 
elements,  the  "  reproductions  "  which  were  hateful  to  our 
youth,  were  conspicuously  absent.  They  are  veiy  present 
indeed  now,  and  may  deter  the  great  throng  of  visitors. 
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We  shall  see,  but  in  the  meantime  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  probable  popularity  of  the  dress  collections,  of  the  Old 
London  section,  and  especially  of  the  cheap  dinner  depart- 
ment. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  AGAIN. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Both 
the  debate  and  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
Wednesday  were  decisive  against  it.  The  feebleness  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favour  and  the  utter  failure  of  its  sup- 
porters to  upset  the  reasons  urged  against  it  were  equally 
conspicuous ;  and  a  majority  of  138  rejected  Sir  E.  Watiun's 
Bill.    Weak  as  his  case  was,  it  was  still  further  weakened 
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by  what  can  only  be  called  the  puerility  of  some  of  his 
supporters.    One  of  them  "  could  not  see  what  harm  would 
"  be  done  by  this  little  perforation  under  the  sea."  Another 
called  the  opinions  of  military  experts  on  the  subject  "  most 
"  discreditable."    A  third  talked  of  the  "boon  "  which  the 
Tunnel  would  be  to  those  liable  to  sea-sickness.    "  Were  we 
"  to  stand  still,"  he  exclaimed,  "when  every  other  nation 
"  was  going  ahead  of  us  ?"    Before  dismissing  the  subject, 
we  hope  for  long,  from  our  columns,  let  us  once  more  briefly 
review  the  arguments  on  the  subject  which  everybody  inter- 
ested in  public  affairs  ought  by  this  time  to  know  by  heart. 
In  the  first  place,  what  good  will  the  proposed  Tunnel 
do?    There  are  three  answers  given  to  this  question.  The 
first  is  that  it  will  facilitate  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  the  Continent.    Now  even  on  this,  which  is 
the  strongest  point  of  Sir  E.  Watkin,  there  are  the  greatest 
differences  of  opinion.    In  the  judgment  of  many  competent 
persons  the  Tunnel  cannot  turn  out  a  profitable  under- 
taking ;  in  other  words,  people  sending  goods  to  or  from 
the  Continent  will  find  it  better  to  send  them  by  sea  than 
pay  the  high  rates  for  freight  which  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Company  would  be  forced  to  charge.    We  may  regard  this, 
however,  as  an  open  question,  and  say  that  the  chances  may 
be  about  even  whether  the  Tunnel  would  or  would  not  be 
of  service  to  English  commerce.    Next  comes  the  argument, 
which  can  hardly  be  treated  seriously,  based  on  the  "  horrors 
"  of  sea-sickness."    No  doubt  sea-sickness  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant  thing   while   it   lasts;    but   the   extent  of  its 
"  horrors  "  may  be  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  fares 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  Folkestone  and  Boulogne, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Dieppe  and  NewhaveD,  and 
Southampton  and  Havre,  on  the  other.     Multitudes  of 
people,  who  are  always  sick  at  sea,  and  who  know  that  they 
are  going  to  be  sick  before  they  go  on  board,  choose  the 
long  sea  route  simply  because  it  is  the  cheaper.  There 
may  be  a  few  invalids  to  whom  even  the  short  passage  is 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  going  abroad  at  all  •  but  it 
will   hardly  be  maintained  that  it  is  on  their  account 
that   an   enterprise   of  such  vast   moment  is   taken  in 
hand.    Furthermore,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  ships  can 
be  constructed  which  will   reduce   the  chances  of  sea- 
sickness to  a  minimum.    The  Calals-Douvrcs  is  an  example 
of  what  may  bo  done  in  this  direction ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  m  a  few  years  we  could  have  vessels,  seaworthy 
in  ail  weathers,  as  superior  to  the  Calais-Douvres  as  the 
twin-ship  is  to  the  packets  which  twenty  years  ago  used  to 
ply  across  the  Channel.  With  suitable  harbour  accommoda- 
tion on  both  shores,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  "  Channel 
«  Ferry  "  scheme  might  not  be  carried  out.    But  in  what- 
ever way  or  ways  the  problem  may  be  eventually  solved  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  amount  of  sea-sickness  which 
exists,  and  to  which,  we  must  confess,  we  attach  very  small 
importance,  can  and  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  very  ereatlv 
reduced.    What  is  left  will  be  such  as  no  one  can  seriously 
take  account  of.  J 
There  remains  the  third  argument-namely,  that  the 
Tunnel  will  promote  free  intercourse,  and  therefore  good 
feeling,  between  France  and  England.    But  of  this  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  proof.  The  mere  proposal  to  make  theTunnel 
and  the  discussions  which  have  followed  thereupon  have 
assuredly  not  tended  to  promote  a  kindly  feelin"  between 
the  two  countries.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  brought  pro- 
minently  forward  a  latent  distrust  which  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  notice.    Direct  communication  by  rail  has  no 
tendency  in  itself  to  make  people  feel  kindly  one  to  another 
Ihe  French  and  the  Germans  stand  in  closer  connexion 
with   one  another  than  they  ever  did  before.    But  now 
when  it  is  possible  to  go  through  by  express  train  in  the 
same  carriage  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  the  French  and  the 


Germans  like  and  trust  one  another  no  better,  but  rather 
worse,  than  when  the  whole  distance  had  to  be  traversed  by 
stage.  Nor  is  there  any  magic  in  a  tunnel  to  promote 
brotherly  love  among  nations.  It  is  certain  that  France 
and  Italy  are  more  estranged,  and  more  suspicious  of  one 
another,_now  than  they  were  when  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
was  projected,  or  when,  some  fourteen  years  later,  it  was 
completed.  In  the  case  of  France  and  England 'we  are 
satisfied  that,  while  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  Tunnel 
are  few  and  doubtful,  the  disadvantages  are  such  that 
no  prudent  statesman,  and,  we  may  add,  no  enlightened 
well-wisher  to  either  country,  can  wish  to  see  it  con- 
structed. 


There  are,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  three  conclusive 
reasons   against   the   making   of  the  Tunnel— first,  the 
possible  danger  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy ;  secondly,  the  increased  military  expenditure  which 
this   possibility  would   impose  upon  the  country ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  disposition  to  chronic  fits  of  panic  which  even 
the  remote  chance  of  a  French  invasion  would  keep  alive  in 
the  English  public.    The  highest  military  authorities  are 
agreed  that  a  seizure,  by  surprise,  of  the  English  end  of  the 
Tunnel  is  a  possibility.    That  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  but  it  is  possfble. 
Many  things  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  in  the  history 
of  war  have  happened,  and  have  determined  the  fate  of 
campaigns  and  of  empires;  and  to  create  such  a  possibility  is  a 
project  which  can  only  be  explained  by  that  blindness  to  the 
interests  of  their  country  which  comes  over  persons  who  em- 
bark in  speculations  for  their  own  profit.    Considering  the 
state  of  our  military  organization  compared  with  that  ofCon- 
tinental  Powers,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  an  enemy 
obtained,  by  treason  or  surprise,  possession  of  the  English 
end  of  the  Tunnel,  the  country  would  be  at  his  mercy.  We 
have  not,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  are  not 
soon  likely  to  have,  the  military  organization  which  the 
Continental  Powers,  with  conterminous  frontiers,  are  com- 
pelled to  adopt.    Not  one  of  them,  if  it  attempted  to  sur- 
prise another,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  could  go  far  into 
the  territory  of  the  other,  even  if  it  entered  at  all,  without 
finding  a  large  and  fully-equipped  force  ready  to  oppose  it 
From  the  rigorous  necessity  of  being,  like  Continental 
countries,  an  armed  nation  we  are  saved  by  our  insular 
position.    To  sacrifice  this  advantage  for  a  doubtful  com- 
mercial gam,  for  futile  dreams  of  national  brotherhood,  and 
for  saving  a  few  people  from  being  sea-sick,  is  a  project  that 
passes  comprehension.    What  advantage  can  be  set  against 
the  fact  that  strong  fortifications  must,  according  even  to 
those  in  favour  of  the  Tunnel,  be  erected  at  the  Encdish 
end  of  it,  and  that  the  utmost  vigilance  must  be  "con- 
stantly exerted,  especially  in  troubled  times,  to  see  that 
hostile  troops  are  not  smuggled  through  it]    We  are  to 
be  prepared,  say  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  to  blow 
up  the  Tunnel  as  soon  as  any  real  danger  of  invasion  pre- 
sents itself.  But  who  is  to  distinguish  between  a  mere  base, 
less  scare  and  real  danger?    Who  will  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  destroying  a  work  which  has  cost  so 
much  until  he  has  clear  evidence  that  the  destruction  is 
necessary  ?— and  then  it  may  be  too  late.    If  nobody  else 
gave  false  alarms,  we  may  be  certain  that  for  a  lono-  time  to 
come  the  Irish  dynamite  party  would  do  so  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  of  their  doing  worse  mischief);  and,  after  a 
long  series  of  false  alarms,  the  real  danger,  if  it  did  finally 
come,  might  easily  escape  notice.    Were  the  Tunnel  con- 
structed one  of  two  things  would  happen— either,  realizing 
the  possible  danger,  the  country  would  be  always  lookin- 
with  anxiety  towards  France;  or  else,  ignoring  it,  would  lay 
itself  open  to  just  such  a  coup  de  main  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  judges,  is  possible,  though  not  probable.  Who 
again,  is  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  fortress  at  the  English 
end?    The  cost  of  such  a  one  as  would  be  necessary  has 
been  estimated  at  three  millions  sterling,  and  the  main- 
tenance  and  garrisoning  of  it  would  be  a  heavy  annual  charge. 
Ihe  Company  certainly  could  not  defray  the  cost,  and  no 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  the  money.    From  this  dilemma  there  is 
no  escape.    If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  country  depends 
on  and  cares  for  it  is  the  navy.    Many  most  competent 
judges  hold  it  to  be  far  below  its  proper  strength.    Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  a  widespread  uneasi- 
ness on  the  subject,  any  Government  would  think  twice 
or   thrice   before   proposing  to  increase  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates by   three   millions.     But,  worse   even   than  the 
possible  risk  and  the  actual  expense  which  the  Tunnel 
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would  involve,  would  be  the  perpetual  liability  to  panic 
which  it  would  produce  in  England.  Till  we  have  a  mili- 
tary organization  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Continental 
Powers,  it  is  madness  to  sacrifice  the  unique  advantage  of 
our  insular  position.  Nothing,  again,  would  tend  more  to 
irritate  public  feeling  in  England  than  the  constant  suspicion 
that  an  attack  upon  us  might  at  any  moment  be  attempted. 
The  French  papers  ask  indignantly,  in  reply,  if  France  is  a 
country  of  brigands  1  By  no  means.  But  many  things  are 
fair  iu  war  which  are  not  fair  in  other  circumstances ;  and 
French  armies  have  been  known  before  now  to  invade 
other  countries  without  even  a  declaration  of  war.  That 
advantage  of  any  serious  kind  would  follow  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tunnel  is  very  doubtful.  That  evils  of  a 
very  serious  kind  must  follow  from  it  is  certain.  That  our 
national  ruin  might  follow  from  it  is  possible,  though  not 
probable.  For  these  reasons  the  House  of  Commons  has, 
we  trust  for  the  last  time,  recorded  its  vote  against  it.  On 
this  point,  at  least,  we  believe  the  present  Parliament  to  be 
in  thorough  harmony  with  the  country. 


MR.  FREEMAN  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

"IV/TPv.  FREEMAN  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
_Ly-L  Thursday  last  complained  of  a  reference  which  we 
made  to  his  speech  at  Cambridge  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
branch  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  "We  said  : — "  Mr. 
"  Freeman  amused,  but  did  not  surprise,  his  audience  by 
"  suggesting  that  the  Elgin  marbles  ought  to  be  carried  back 
"  to  Athens,  and  their  place  supplied  by  plaster  casts."  We 
added  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  Mr.  Freeman  might  propose 
to  denude  the  National  Gallery  of  all  but  English  pictures. 
With  regard  to  our  remarks  Mr.  Freeman  says  : — "  Will  it 
"  be  believed  that  all  the  Saturday  Reviewer  puts  in  my 
"  mouth  is  pure  fiction — distinct  invention,  which  cannot 
"  have  come  of  any  kind  of  confusion  or  misreporting  ? " 
Mr.  Freeman  proceeds  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle,  in  which  that  paper  (which  we  have 
not  seen)  represents  him  as  saying  that  he  is  "  glad 
"  the  statues  in  the  present  Museum  were  all  of  them 
"  harmless  casts,  and  none  of  them  pilfered  or  taken  (I 
"  think  I  said  '  stolen ')  from  the  only  places  where  they 
"  could  have  their  full  value."  We  did  not  refer  to  Mr. 
Freeman's  speech  on  the  strength  of  any  newspaper  report, 
but  from  the  evidence  of  our  own  ears.  The  value,  indeed, 
of  a  report  which  softens  "  stolen  "  into  "taken"  maybe 
easily  judged.  And  we  answer  that,  to  the  bast  of  our 
belief,  Mr.  Freeman  most  distinctly  conveyed  to  his  audience 
his  desire  to  see  the  monuments  of  Greek  sculpture, 
now  scattered  abroad,  back  again  in  Greece.  It  is  true 
that  our  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as  Mr.  Freeman's 
memory,  is  liable  to  the  infirmities  which  beset  human 
nature.  Whether  Mr.  Freeman  used  the  words  "  Elgin 
"  marbles  "  we  cannot  positively  say  ;  but  the  reference 
to  them  was  pointed,  and  was  at  once  understood  by  the 
audience. 


CARIOLKVG. 

TO  the  lover  of  Norway  cariole  is  a  pleasant  name,  having 
associations  as  agreeable  as  its  liquid  half-musical  sound.  It  is 
the  most  fitting  symbol  of  a  restful  life,  still  obtainable  by  the  over- 
worked Londoner,  in  a  wild  mountainous  country,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  sparse  and  the  social  conditions  are  as  simple  and  primi- 
tive as  if  the  tourist  had  never  invaded  its  secluded  valleys.  The 
cariole  is  a  genuine  Norwegian  product,  the  outgrowth  of  its 
peculiar  physical  and  social  circumstances.  In  a  country  where 
the  population  is  confined  to  valleys  separated  from  one  another 
by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  where  the  manner  of  life  is  simple 
and  almost  rude,  and  where  an  extended  water-way  in  the  shape 
of  fjords  and  inland  lakes  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  commodities,  the  need  of  modern  improvements  in  the  art  of 
locomotion  has  not  made  itself  felt.  Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the 
only  travellers  on  a  large  scale  were  officials.  For  these  special 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  Government.  The  owners  of  the 
farms  along  the  traveller's  road  were  required  to  do  the  duty 
of  innkeepers  by  supplying  him  with  horses.  A  messenger 
("Forbud")  was  sent  iu  advance  with  the  impedimenta,  in 
order  to  engage  the  horses.  When  tourists  began  to  explore  the 
country,  they  had  to  follow  the  same  plan.  Thus  Laing,  writing 
in  1S36,  tells  us  that,  when  settin-r  out  on  his  travels  from  Chris- 
tians ho  bought  a  little  second-hand  cariole,  and  sent  on  a  Forbud 
11  tew  hours  111  advance.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  radically  changed  this  system 


of  travelling,  but  only  developed  it.  A  number  of  "  fast "  (that 
is,  "  fixed  ")  stations  have  been  added,  at  which  horses  are  kept 
ready,  so  that  a  Forbud  is  unnecessary.  And  the  tourist  can,  and 
commonly  does,  obtain  not  only  his  horse  but  his  cariole  from 
the  farmer,  there  being  a  relay  of  both  at  the  stations.  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  new  districts  have 
been  opened  up  to  the  tourist  by  excellent  roads,  some  of  which 
are  triumphs  of  engineering  skill. 

The  cariole  is  the  Norwegian  farmer's  gig,  a  very  unpretending 
vehicle,  consisting  of  a  narrow  seat  supported  on  a  wooden  frame 
by  two  cross-bars  of  wood  which  are  fixed  in  the  shafts  and  serve 
as  rude  springs.  On  this  tiny  seat  the  solitary  traveller  perches 
himself,  his  feet  stretched  out  in  front  of  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  gig,  or  planted  in  two  small  rests  at  some  depth  below 
the  seat.  Behind  the  gig  is  a  horizontal  board,  on  which 
the  traveller's  small  box  or  portmanteau  is  deposited,  and  where 
the  postboy  (Skydsgut)  has  to  accommodate  himself.  In  addition 
to  this  cariole  proper,  or  single  gig,  there  is  a  double  one  (the 
Reisekjaerre),  often  used  by  travelling  pairs.  But  the  cariole  is 
the  earlier  and  better  instititution.  Two  persons  with  the  ne- 
cessary quantity  of  luggage  are  quite  weight  enough  to  be  behind 
one  of  the  small  Norwegian  horses  on  a  road  which  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  rough  in  places,  and  to  have  some  sharp  declivities. 
The  cariole  seems,  too,  by  far  the  more  appropriate  vehicle  for 
this  wild  and  solitary  country.  It  is  a  kind  of  land-canoe,  by 
means  of  which  one  may  easily  part  company  with  "  the  madding 
crowd,"  and  penetrate  into  the  perfect  seclusion  of  primeval 
nature.  For  the  postboy  is,  as  a  rule,  given  to  silence  and  close 
attention  to  his  horse,  and,  being  out  of  sight,  is  readily  forgotten. 
To  one  who  finds  a  keen  delight  in  now  and  then  getting  rid  of 
customary  associations  and  immersing  his  mind  in  wholly  new 
surroundings,  hardly  anything  can  be  better  than  jogging  along 
in  a  cariole  on  a  fine  summer  day.  One  soon  gets  used  to  the  odd 
bobhing  movement  of  the  little  vehicle.  The  small,  plump,  cream- 
coloured  animal  in  front  of  you  has  a  number  of  distinctly  Nor- 
wegian traits  which  are  certain  to  excite  a  measure  of  interest. 
He  displays  an  almost  human  degree  of  intelligence  in  accurately 
adjusting  his  actions  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  happens 
to  find  himself.  Whips  being  a  luxury  in  the  country,  and 
more  often  than  not  dispensed  with,  the  shrewd  quadruped  pro- 
ceeds at  the  outset  to  discover  in  a  thoroughly  methodical  and 
almost  scientific  manner  whether  his  new  driver  possesses  one  of 
these  objectionable  instruments.  He  begins  by  turning  his  head, 
which  is  unencumbered  with  blinkers,  and  by  this  means  is  able  to 
frame  an  initial  hypothesis.  He  then  goes  on  to  verify  his  con- 
jecture by  a  number  of  tentative  experiments,  such  as  stopping 
short  some  yards  this  side  of  a  hill  or  a  gate.  He  seems  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  conditions  on  which  he  is  let  out  to  the  tourist, 
and  knows  his  duty  far  too  well  to  allow  himself  to  be  over- 
worked and  so  rendered  unfit  for  to-morrow's  task  in  bis  owner's 
meadows.  He  will  trot  down  a  steep  hill  at  a  rate  which  is  calculated 
to  frighten  the  novice,  but  strenuously  insists  on  taking  every  rise, 
however  gradual,  at  a  creeping  pace.  This  is  apt  to  exasperate 
the  ordinary  British  tourist  who  has  imported  the  habits  of  city 
life  into  these  sequestered  regions,  and  who  calculates  on  getting 
over  so  much  ground  in  a  given  time.  But  the  experienced 
Norwegian  traveller  knows  better  than  to  make  rigid  calculations. 
Here,  where  time  is  abundant,  and  consequently  its  flux  is  not 
noted  with  scientific  precision,  where  an  emphatic  "  Strax  " 
("  immediately  "J  may  express  nothing  more  definite  than 
some  point  in  the  adjacent  future,  the  first  condition  of  mental 
repose  is  to  forego  calculation  and  to  be  ready  to  drift  on 
as  circumstances  allow.  Aud  the  traveller  who  has  attained 
to  this  desirable  mental  condition  can  hardly  fail  to  conceive  a 
certain  friendly  sentiment  towards  the  somewhat  opinionated,  yet 
thoroughly  shrewd  and  painstaking,  animal  behind  which  he  sits. 
The  actions  of  the  postboy,  too,  will  be  likely  to  strengthen  this 
feeling.  His  whole  mind  is  given  to  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  wear  aud  tear  to  his  pony  to  a  minimum.  He  jumps 
down  from  his  narrow  perch  ou  the  traveller's  trunk  at  the  first 
indication  of  sloping  ground.  If  the  pony  looks  uncomfortable 
and  disposed  to  ease  himself  by  a  short  pause,  he  is  on  the  a'ert, 
and  admonishes  you,  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  some  great  impend- 
ing evil,  to  pull  up.  It  is  said  that  tourists  not  infrequently  over- 
drive these  ponies,  the  normal  pace  of  which  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Nielsen's  valuable  Rei&ehaandbog,  somewhat  under  five  miles  an 
hour,  even  on  good  roads.  And  the  farmers  appear,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  over-driving,  to  have  become  more  watchful  of 
their  valuable  little  horses.  By  the  postboy,  it  may  be  added,  is 
meant — now  the  farmer  himself,  now  a  son,  now  a  wife,  and  so 
on.  According  to  our  experience,  the  women  are  even  more 
solicitous  about  the  comfort  of  the  animals  thau  the  men. 

But  the  pony,  though  claiming  a  certain  amount  of  the  tourist's 
attention,  does  not  engage  it  altogether.  After  a  day  or  two's 
experience,  he  learns  to  coufide  in  these  thoroughly  competent 
creatures  and  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  inspect  the  glorious  scenery 
through  which  he  passes.  We  will  suppose  him  to  be  driving  up  one 
of  the  many  picturesque  valleys  of  the  country  some  sunny  morning 
inAugust.  In  thebottomof  the  valley  some  distance  below  the  road 
there  rushes  a  fine  mountain  stream,  its  succession  of  falls  fining 
the  valley  with  a  pleasant  murmur.  Along  its  course  one  sees 
a  number  of  curiously  constructed  water-mills,  the  nimble  little 
wheels  of  which  splash  the  water  about  in  a  lively  fashion,  adding 
a  higher  and  gayer  note  to  the  music  of  the  valley.    Looking  up 
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to  the  slopes  above  the  road  the  eye  notes  here  and  there  on  some 
prominent  knoll  a  picturesque  farmstead,  consisting  of  the  main 
building,  gaily  tinted  in  yellow  or  red,  and  outhouses  in  their 
natural  pine  stains.  More  rarely  a  white  wooden  church  intro- 
duces a  still  brighter  feature  into  the  scene.  The  farmers  with 
their  families  and  dependents  are  busy  cutting  the  sweet  mountain 
grass  and  carting  it  away  in  light  sledges.  They  answer  the 
traveller  s  greeting  cordially,  and  seem  to  take  a  kind  of  vicarious 
interest  in  their  neighbours  passing  pony.  The  odours  of  the 
tnyme  lrorn  the  newly-cut  meadows  are  varied  by  the  no  less  sweet 
scent  of  the  newly-cut  pine  planks  lying  by  the  stream.  The  si-ht 
of  a  red  or  blue  patch  on  the  bank,  indicating  a  crop  of  wild 
strawberries  or  bleaberries,  now  and  again  tempts  the  unhurried 
traveller  to  alight.  As  the  road  ascends  the  hi-her  Alpine 
scenery  comes  into  view ;  steep  mountain-sides  clothed  with  pines 
and  scrubby  birch,_  above  which  tower  rocky  crags,  some  of/alight 
grey,  which,  illumined  by  the  morning  sun,  is  hardly  distin°-u£h- 
ab!e  from  the  white  of  the  snow  that  lies  about  them  and  in  their 
crevices. 

Of  course  all  carioling  is  not  of  this  agreeable  character.  The 
tourist  may  now  and  again  have  to  drive  for  many  hours  together 
through  pine-woods,  gloomy,  monotonous,  and  empty  of  sound 
let  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in  a  pine-forest  where  man's 
deeav  OneVoll  *?Tsed  t01an'est  tbe  process  of  growth  and 
nE  ?V  hands  maybe  seen  fallen  trunks  with  the  rudi- 
ment* of  branches  Some  lie  obliquely,  leaning  against  their 
nardy  survivors,  and  some  are  prostrate  on  the  ground  Manv 
are  stripped  of  bark  and  bleached  by  long  exposC"  LnS 
skeletons  of  huge  centipede-like  creatures!  A  drive  through  one 

w  T*  JtS  lmprf S6S  one  in  a  PecuIia"  way  with  the 
profundity  and  range  of  natures  solitude.  In  addition  to  these 
p.ne-covered  tracts,  there  are  the  vast  tablelands,  or  fields  wS 

SSBK/Tj???  ffCti0n  °f  tLe  area  of  «E*T-  Here 
tours  lSJ°„fSght^e^eller'8  e>'e  in  the  ™0™^  eon- 
ther»"i9  *  nne  undulating  curves  and  bold  peaked  forms, 

there  is  a  long  sweep  of  monotonous  line.  Yet,  if  beauty  of  form 
a  wanting,  that  of  colour  is  present  in  abundance  The  mises  and 
lichens  which  luxuriate  in  these  higher  regions  are  a  delight  to  the 
dweller  in  the  low  ands  And  the  variegated  hues  of  green,  ochre 
and  grey  with  which  they  paint  the  mountein-slopesfare  fS£ 
enriched  by  the  warm  tints  of  the  bleaberry  and  other  shrubs 

S^t°rr58t^e?d0fvA^USt  are  1)1  autumn "glow  It 
need  hardly  be  added,  perhaps,  that  the  cariole  offers  little  pro- 
tection against  the  weather.  A  long,  wet  drive  in  one  of  these 
vehicles  must  be  admitted  to  be  depressing.  The  gi- As  apron  less 
and  the  traveller  has  to  exercise  all  his  ingenuity  iffro^tc kej 
Ins  legs  dry  The  pony  dislikes  the  cold,  pelting  shower  and 
protests  with  unmistakable  signs  against  continuing  he  jou'rn  y 
■The  situation  is  a  trying  one,  and  it  is  hard  to  maintain  a  se  ene 
temper  when  a  sense  of  chill  clamp  spreads  over  the  whole  bodily 
surface  when  the  eyes  are  blinded  Ly  the  driving  rain  and  the 
frequent  cascades  from  the  deluged  hat  above,  and  when  the  stiff 
and  benumbed  hands  refuse  to  hold  the  reins  any  Wer  But 
there  is  always  a  remedy  in  such  a  case.    The  traveler  can  ban 

fhSh  ^b0nYVLe  P°Stb0y  take  t0  W^et  assur  d 
that  he  will  reach  the  next  station  in  good  time  for  the  meal 
which  his  Forbud  can  order  fur  him.  And  though  he  cariole 
has  its  drawbacks,  the  discerning  mind  will  realize  hat  th  v 
are  slight .enough  when  compared  with  the  mSies of '  ti2 
crowded  Swiss  diligence  or  German  Eilwagen.  Here  on  the 
seat  of  the  canole  you  may  be  parched  °by  a  hot  sun  or 
benumbed  by  ram  or  sleet;  but  at  least  your  limbs  are  no 
stiffened  by  the  unrelenting  pressure  of  yonr  neigh  Ws  nor  are 
your  senses  revolted  by  a  cloud  of  choking  dust.°o,  by  the  fumes 
of  bad  tobacco.  Whatever  its  drawbacks,  the  cariole  ha this 
superlative  recommendation -that  it  leaves  yon  to  travel 
when  you  like  and  as  little  as  you  like.  The  frequency  of  the 
stations,  which  are  rarely  more  than  ten  miles IZ?  allows 
the  tourist  tp  halt  when  he  is  inclined.  And  it  he  does  not 
object  to  plain  quarters  and  diet,  he  will  often  find  it  a  red 
advantage  to  loiter  at  some  small  and  unfrequented  station  The 

rusuaTTof  °of  6N  t0  gU-StS  ,WiU  giVG  tL"  travellS  li  £ 
hkfnZ  L  l  •  r,  °me8'laU  hosPitalit.y,  will  show  him  over 
his  iaim,  and  give  him  more  information  about  Norwegian  life 
than  he  could  have  acquired  in  weeks- passed  at  more^lqnentod 


PAXSIES  FOIi  ME.  GLADSTONE. 
O  UCH  a  division  as  that  of  Tuesd-iv  ni<rW     a  t. 
p  as  those  of  Mr.  Goschen  IA  &£5g»  ?l5tffW 
thoughts  »  to  a  much  less  thoughtful  man  ^aSne Se  MmistS 
We  are  not  ourselves  very  much  in  thP  <v  ■  '    i  • 

wreaths  0f  any  flowers,  &  t  ontbS  occasmj    s°e  mf Ehari" 

Mb  r  ,°  ?°,  S°-    ^°De  Wh°  SP°aks  ^mperately  would  pronounce 
Mr.  Gladstone  a  bad  man,  and  no  one  who  speaks  with  Kwlefee 
would  pronounce  him  a  foolish  one.    But  it  is  certain  Z  ut8 
in  his  life  done  infinitely  more  mischief  thl'^  'Lc  mp  she'd 
and  powerful  scoundrels,  and  that  many  persons  not  ftrSoved 
from  absolute  foolishness  have  passed  through  W  no  itica 11 
Ponces  without  committing  a  tithe  of  his  blunder^  Th  caSe 
of  this  Mr.  Forster  formulated  for  the  first  time  on  tht  V • 
Ministers  side  of  the  House  (it  has  been ofren  eno  Ju  Sdffi 
almost  exactly  identical  words,  formulated  elsewhere)  on ,  TuSaJ" 


rt£?  "\  me  Mm\ster'8  Acuity  of  "persuading  most  people 

TP  6]  °frmany  th'^Und  himldf  of  almost 
Z!  inti;0?  i  6  fac,ul^.of  Persuading  oneself  of  almost  any- 
thing mphes,  and  m  fact  is  almost  identical  with,  the  faculty 
ftj  °neS  e^es  t0.  aImo,f  "ytbing;  and  it  i's  this  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  in  really  unapproached  measure.  Gossip 
has  often  said  (on  what  authority  we  neither  know  nor  care  that 
this  faculty  has  been  of  late  years  encouraged  byl  mnctice  of 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  also  blasts,  but  which w7veryP  ah  Swdly 
suspect  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  really  carry  out-the 
practice  of  never  reading  any  newspapers  or  documents  except 
such  as  suppor  his  own  views.    If  this  be  so,  it  is  perhaps  useles 

Smebody  rise     8  **W7  Wr6atb'        * '         be  USeful  for 

In  the  first  place  there  is  that  awkward  business  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  last  week  After  denying  the  fact,  and  then  striving 
to  minimize  it,  the  Ministerial  papers  took  the  old  and  obvious 
line  ot  abusing  the  hissers  as  luxurious  Londoners  corrupted  with 
metropolitan  immorality,  enemies  of  reform,  personal  haters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone, and  so  forth.  Wehave  nothingtosay  about  this.for  every 
man  who  wrote  it,  except  perhaps  the  mere  saute-ruisseau  attached 
to  the  lower  provincial  papers,  knew  at  the  time  of  writing  that  it 
was  absurd,  and,  moreover,  that  no  audience  is  by  nature  so  averse 

*°  E"ate.exPres8,ion  °f  feeIinS  as  sucu  a  London  audience  as 
that  ot  Ihursdav  week.  But  wnat  is  really  curious  is  the  «  puzzled 
surprised  and  chagrined  "  air  which  not  merely  published  accounts 
but  trustworthy  eye-witnesses  attribute  to  Mr.  Gladstone  AVe 
have  not_  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Gladstones  surprise 
was  genuine  and  profound.  He  has  been  so  accustomed  of  late 
to  be  spoken  of  or  to  as  a  kind  of  minor  (and  not  so  very  minor) 
divinity  to  have  the  Particular  Baptist  Synod  of  Llanpumpsaint 
kissing  his  shoestring^  and  the  Liberal  Twenty-two  of  Little 
1  edhngton  mumbling  his  finger-tips,  to  lead  a  Cabinet  of  not  un- 
distinguished statesmen  into  the  wildest  or  the  meanest  enter- 
prises at  his  pleasure,  to  make  war  and  be  blessed  for  makin-  war 
to  run  away  and  to  be  extolled  for  magnanimity  in  running,  thai 
by  this  time  he  has  probably  lost  all  idea  of  how  it  really  strikes 
a  contemporary.  True,  he  hears  unpleasant  truths  in  Parliament. 
But  then  he  is  quite  sure  (as  he  naively  told  the  world  on  Monday) 
hat  this  is  due  to  nothing  but  the  desire  of  office  on  the  other 
™'  ,?a\  of  Parliament  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  never 

)Zl  £Mr? h  f  in  Sich  rare'  imusual> and  unpleasant 

forms  as  hat  which  it  took  on  Thursday  week.  And  we  should 
be  very  glad  if  we  could  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  as  wise  a 
?U«\v?  >T  ^S  a  gUl>  that  he  went  home  and  ^id  to  him- 

TZ'r  oil  ■>  Vs  m  miUe  et?r3  ?  "  alld  be^an  10  wolld^'  whether 
after  all  it  is  judicious  to  take  the  Particular  Baptist  Synod  of 
Llanpumpsaint  and  the  Liberal  Twenty-two  of  Pedlingtou  as  per- 
petual oracles  and  indices  of  public  opinion.  The  speech  of  Monday 
makes  it  but  too  evident  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind  Yet 
here  was  a  pansy,  and  a  large  and  striking  one,  offered  him  if  so 
be  he  would  notice  it. 

Here  is  another.  With  intense  and  no  doubt  fully  sincere  indig- 
nation Mr.  Gladstone  asked  during  the  debate  what  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  meant  by  dishonouring  him,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  tbe 
eyes  0f  the  country  ?  We  say  that  this  indignation  was  quite 
sincere,  and  we  are  ourselves  sincere  in  saying  so.  But  not  a  man 
in  the  country  not  even  the  newspaper  writers  who  (in  back 
parlours,  according  to  Mr.  John  Morjey)  support  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  unaware  that  the  dishonour  had  been  publicly  done  days  and 
weeks  before  by  the  publication  in  official  despatches  of  the 

S";fe  G°rd0n  m;Ssi°"-  ,That  stQ*y>  as  ifc  P^ents  itself  to 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred-to  nine  inerl  out  of  ten  who 
I  speak  and  vote  and  write  for  Mr.  Gladstone-is  simply  this.  Some 

IhtJtZ  ff  011 -tbe  h'f}  ofada^rous  river  has," under  stress 
chiefly  of  the  opinion  of  bystanders,  sent  another  man  into  the 
stream  to  rescue  certain  valuable  or  valueless  property.  The  salvor 
is  promised  every  assistance,  and  the  man  on  the  bank  makes 
himself  responsible  for  his  safety.    When  the  salvor  gets  to  his 

hZ  iJn  T  i  f0r  a  r°pe  ;  th%  man  on  the  ^  replies  that 
he, acknowledges  every  responsibility  for  his  safety,  bit  a  rope 
is  just  the  thing  that  he  can  by  no  possibility  allow  him.  A  plank 
floats  by  and  the  salvor  requests  that  his  employer,  who  has  every 
means  of  doing  so,  will  push  it  towards  him/  The  employer, Zhi 
much  politeness,  signals  that  planks  are  things  not  t0l  be  thought 

d  recti"   AW,  -b°  t!h°°k 'lt  a  deXter°L,S  Sb0ve  in  the  otC 
diiection.    At  this  the  salvor  waxes  indignant,  and  declares  the 
accomplishment  of  his  mission  impossible.    "Then  why 7onft  you 
come  _  out  ?  "  says  the  man  on  the  bank,  oblivious  of  the  feet  that 
by  this  time  the  river  is  full  of  floating  debris  through  which  no 
swimmer  can  get.    The  bystanders  exclaim  at  this  SonLcfaJd 
he  man  on  the  bank,  with  much  fervour  and  some  indication 
ays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  declares  that  he  makes  h  3f  fully 
f01',hlS  a?ent'l  fM?>  and  asks  ^  more  they  wait 
from  IVi  "1  Ufit  be/°re,  the  fl00d  and      debris  hide  him 

from  view,  exclaims  that  he  has  been  deserted,  the  bystanders 
echo  the  cry,  and  the  man  on  the  bank,  more  indignant  than 
ever,  accuses  them  of  dishonouring  him  ana  of  harin/nnderW 
motives  Now  this  is-feature  for  feature,  stroke  for%t  oke-the 
ah?0St  e;el^  Englishman  who'has  read  he  published 
telegrams  has  formed  to  himself  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 

would  if  kndl!d,men  0f  the  maJority  °f  Monday  night 
would,  if  they  were  taken  into  a  corner,  accuse  it  of  e/aireera- 
tion  or  over-colouring.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  ieTt  ^does 

Sss  bCflndalryt°De  dse  Seef  iC'aud  is  left  consider  Dg  the 
glass  blue  and  the  sky  green,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
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considers  the  grass  green  and  the  sky  blue.  Here  is  another  re- 
markable pansy. 

It  may  be  followed  up  by  a  whole  bunch — a  bunch  by  no  means 
of  heartsease  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
him  to  correct  his  perspective  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Forster, 
Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Cowen,  or  Mr.  Laing,  bad  men  who  openly  dis- 
sented from  him,  enemies  of  his  own  household,  who  of  course 
deserve  nothing  but  his  forgiveness  as  a  Christian,  and  his  remem- 
brance as  a  man.  But  let  him  get  his  son  or  his  secretary  to 
take  Tuesday's  and  Wednesday's  Times  from  the  file  and  read 
over  quietly  the  speeches  of  his  independent  Liberal  supporters 
— of  the  good  men  who  rallied  to  him,  not  merely  with  a  silent 
and  shamefaced  vote,  but  with  valiant  voice.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  imagine  no  more  utterly  disheartening,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlightening,  course  of  reading.  There  is,  to  begin  with, 
Sir  George  Campbell.  It  can  never  be  a  subject  of  any  great 
exultation  to  any  man  that  he  is  supported  by  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  but  to  be  supported  by  Sir  George  Campbell  in 
such  a  fashion  as  that  of  Monday  must  indeed  be  painful. 
Sir  George  disapproves  of  our  being  in  Egypt  at  all — that 
is  to  say,  he  disapproves  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government 
for  two  years  past.  He  disapproveb  of  the  mission  of  General 
Gordon — that  is  to  saj',  he  disapproves  of  the  principal  move  of 
the  Government  in  Egyptian  policy  during  the  present  year. 
He  disapproves  equally  of  General  Graham's  expedition.  The 
one  thing  that  he  approves  of  is  the  fact  that  the  Government 
have  abandoned  General  Gordon — that  ia  to  say,  he  endorses  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach's  proposition  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
gives  his  voice  against  it.  From  such  a  friend  we  can  find  it  in 
our  charity  to  pray  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  saved.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Buxton,  who  follows  Sir  George  a  little  more  ex- 
plicitly and  more  clumsily.  He  (textually)  thinks  the  Govern- 
ment "  made  a  mistake  in  sending  Gordon,"  and  "  very  near  a 
mistake  "  in  sending  Graham.  This  is  backing  your  friends  !  He 
thinks  General  Gordon's  opinion — the  opinion,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  trusted  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government — is  "abso- 
lutely untrustworthy  "  (Mr.  Buxton  said  unreliable,  but  we  prefer 
to  write,  as  well  as  to  think,  like  Englishmen).  He  is  himself  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  consider  such  and  such 
interests  before  the  interests  of  General  Gordon.  That  is  to  say,  he 
agrees  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  Gordon's  interests  have 
not  been  consulted,  and  thinks  all  the  Government  policy  wrong. 
From  such  a  friend — but  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  whole 
refrain  of  our  Litany.  Then  there  is  Mr.  O'Connor  Power — a 
convert,  an  Irish  convert — an  Irish  convert  who  has  not  yet  had 
anything  "  done  for  him."  Here,  if  anywhere,  backing  might  be 
expected.  Mr.  Power  backs  his  best,  and  the  best  comes  to  this, 
that  he  accuses  Mr.  Gladstone  of  "  a  grave  crime  "  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Alexandria,  and  disapproves  of  "  domestic  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,"  which  lias  been  going  on,  clumsily 
indeed,  but  still  going  on,  from  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
to  this  day.  (Refrain.)  Then  comes  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold.  Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold  "wishes  with  all  his  heart  that  General  Gordon," 
the  chosen  Government  agent,  the  agent  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  been  entrusted  with  the  amplest  powers,  and 
supported  with  the  warmest  seconding,  "  had  remained  at 
Jerusalem."  The  Government  have,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold, 
committed  "  a  series  of  errors."  He  is  very  doubtful  about 
the  omission  to  send  an  expedition  to  Berber  ;  but  is  "  not 
inclined  to  bear  hardly  on  the  Government  for  inattention  to 
Gordon's  telegrams,"  which  have  therefore,  by  admission  of  this 
supporter  of  the  Government,  been  treated  with  inattention. 
(Refrain.)  And  last  of  all  comes  Mr.  John  Morley.  Mr.  John 
Morley  apparently  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  speak  of 
many  things,  and  every  one  will  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Morley 
speaks  cleverly  and  pleasantly  about  anything.  Of  the  compara- 
tive position  of  himself  and  his  colleague  as  representatives  of 
the  feeling  of  Newcastle,  of  the  general  election  of  18S0,  of  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  cattle,  of  the  "  calamitous  events 
to  the  eve  of  which"  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  brought 
England  (good  backing  this !),  of  the  unpleasantness  of  voting 
against  one's  friends,  of  the  paltry  character  of  newspaper  writers 
who  write  in  back  parlours,  Mr.  Morley  discoursed  in  excellent 
style.  He  did  his  duty  to  his  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain  by  saying 
some  unpleasant  things  about  his  friend  Mr.  Chamberlain's  enemy, 
Mr.  Forster.  He  criticized  General  Gordon  with  much  freedom — 
forgetting,  apparently,  the  admiration  which  the  Government  ex- 
presses for  General  Gordon.  But  not  one  single  word  did  he  say 
traversing  the  assertion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  the 
Government  have  not  taken  steps  to  assure  General  Gordon's 
success  ;  and  every  word  he  did  say  tended  to  show  that  he  sup- 
ported them  precisely  because  they  have  not  taken  such  steps. 

From  such  friends  we,  of  our  charity,  pray  that  even  Mr. 
Gladst  one  may  be  saved  ;  and  we  pray,  further,  that  he  may  take 
the  lesson  of  their  friendship  to  heart.  Unfortunately  there  "is  the 
very  faintest  chance  or  possible  expectation  that  he  will  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 


CRICKET. 

QOLT  ITUR  arris  Iiicms — the  winter  is  past,  the  cruel  winds 
have  ceased  to  blow  (to  be  sure,  as  these  words  are  written, 
the  weathercock  is  pointing  due  east),  and  after  the  storm  of  last 
Monday  one  feels  almost  tempted  to  say  the  rain  must  be  over 
a_id  gone.    As  the  Roman  sailor  wheeled  his  well-dried  keels  1 


again  to  sea,  so  now  the  cricketer  takes  down  his  trusty  bat  and 
inspects  its  well-oiled  surface  with  loving  eye,  looking  carefully  to 
its  proportions,  lest  haply  they  should  offend  the  renewed  vigilance 
of  the  law.  The  umpire  bestirs  himself — poor  fellow  !  it  is  no 
holiday  task  that  lies  before  him — and  all  things  are  in  trim 
for  one  of  the  busiest  seasons  cricketing  England  has  ever  known. 

The  Marylehone  Club  has  held  its  general  meeting,  and  also  an 
extraordinary  one,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  revised  laws, 
and  especially  that  one  concerning  bowling  on  which  so  many 
wise  and  unwise  words  have  already  been  written  and  said.  The 
general  meeting  showed  as  usual  that  the  affairs  of  the  famous 
Club  are  financially  most  flourishing;  and,  though  a  little  breeze 
of  unpleasantnessseems  to  have  blown  through  the  pavilion  on  that 
Wednesday  afternoon,  it  was  not  such  as  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
prospects  of  the  game,  or  to  have  much  interest  for  the  general 
public  of  cricketers.  The  extraordinary  meeting,  held  on  April  21, 
was  of  more  importance.  Lord  Harris  carried  his  amendment  to  Law 
48  by  a  large  majority.  The  practical  meaning  of  his  victory  is  that 
the  umpire,  when  at  all  suspicious  of  the  fairness  of  a  bowlers 
delivery,  is  to  reverse  the  principle  which  in  other  matters  holds 
good  all  the  world  over,  and  has  hitherto  held  good  in  cricket, 
the  principle  of  giving  the  offender  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A 
bowler  now  must  be  as  free  from  all  suspicion  as  Cresar's  wife  ;  if 
not,  the  fatal  word  must  be  spoken.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  for 
many  reasons  which  have  already  been  threshed  to  death,  that  this 
new  rule  will  have  the  effect  desired,  or  indeed  any,  save  possibly 
that,  not  at  all  to  be  desired,  of  promoting  much  squabbling  and  not 
a  little  bad  blood.  Indeed,  Lord  Harris  himself  is  clearly  not 
hopeful,  for  he  allowed  that  the  new  law  would  probably  do 
little  more  than  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  year  the 
Marylehone  Cricket  Club  recognized  the  existence  of  unfair 
bowling.  Why,  then,  pass  a  law  which  its  most  thorough  sup- 
porter owns  is  little  likely  to  check  the  abuse  against  which  it  is 
aimed,  and,  as  every  one  must  see,  is  very  likely  to  open  a  door 
to  others  which  charity  may  make  us  unwilling  to  anticipate,  but 
only  folly  can  suffer  us  to  ignore  ?  However,  the  law  is  passed  ; 
remonstrance  is  now  unavailing,  discussion  idle.  Perhaps,  as  the 
question  put  by  Sir  George  Chetwynd  to  the  Stewards  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Jockey  Club,  concerning  an  unholy  alliance  believed 
to  have  been  formed  between  certain  members  of  the  racing  com- 
munity, is  considered  likely  to  serve  its  purpose  by  warning  the 
offenders  that  eyes  are  on  them,  so  it  may  be  with  Lord  Harris's 
new  law.  The  offenders — whoever  they  may  be,  of  which  no 
two  persons  seem  to  be  certain — may  take  the  warning  and  mevd 
their  ways  in  time.  If  they  persist,  it  is  but  little  that  the 
umpires  will  do,  little  perhaps  that  they  can  do,  to  stop  them. 
The  speaker  who  spoke  most  to  the  point  on  that  Monday  afternoon 
was  he  who  said  that  the  unfair  bowler  must  be  treated  like  the 
unfair  whist-player,  and  banished  from  the  company  of  the  fair. 

This  was  the  most  important  point  settled.  Mr.  I.  D.  Walker 
proposed  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  substitutes,  by  refusing 
them  for  the  absent.  This  was  lost  by  only  two  votes,  which 
was,  wTe  think,  a  pity,  though  here  again  the  good  sense  and  spirit 
of  players  may  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  of  the  proposal  and  the 
number  found  to  vote  for  it.  The  new  rule  that  all  the  "one-day 
matches  "  should  be  decided  by  the  first  innings,  if  not  played  out, 
is  a  good  rule.  It  has  long  been  practically  law  outside  the 
Marylehone  Club,  and  it  is  well  therefore  that  formal  sanction 
should  thus  be  given  to  it.  In  such  matches,  too,  the  "  over " 
may  now  consist  of  five  or  six  balls,  as  the  players  shall  determine, 
instead  of  the  legitimate  four.  This  is  a  practice,  we  fancy,  not 
unknown  on  some  provincial  grounds,  and  doubtless  increases  the 
chance  of  playing  out  the  game.  A  proposal  to  reduce  the  width 
of  the  bat,  which  some  believed  might  also  reduce  the  superiority 
of  the  batsman,  was  not  discussed  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
proposer.  It  would  not  have  been  carried,  so  it  was  well  no  time 
was  wasted  on  it.  The  batsman  beats  the  bowler  to-day,  partly 
because  of  the  great  improvement  in  our  cricket-grounds  all 
England  over,  and  partly  because  we  happen  at  present  to  be  very 
poorly  supplied  with  good  bowlers.  But  it  is  right  that 
bats  should  not  exceed  the  lawful  width,  and  many  have  been 
found  to  do  so.  Most  of  the  Australian  bats,  for  example,  were  so 
found  last  Monday  in  Sheffield  Park,  and  pared  down  accordingly 
to  the  proper  limits,  which  were  even  then  found  a  great  deal  too 
wide  for  our  bowlers.  Those  limits — 4.5-  inches — are  narrow  enough 
in  all  conscience  for  a  bad  batsman  ;  half  an  inch  less  would  not 
stop  a  good  one  from  scoring. 

A  busy  season  indeed  it  will  be,  if  only  Jove  will  stay  his  hand. 
The  Australians  are  among  us  again,  and  have  begun  their  golden 
march  through  England  by  very  sadly  beating  the  Eleven  Lord 
Sheffield  got  together  to  play  them  on  his  own  pretty  ground  in 
Sussex.  To  be  sure  there  were  only  three  or  four  first-rates 
among  the  Englishmen,  and  a  terrible  lack  of  bowling.  But  the 
defeat  was  complete  enough,  and  one  can  only  hope  it  does  not  fore- 
shadow too  many  more  to  come.  The  best  of  our  visitors  of  1880 
and  1S82  are  here  again.  Massie,  Horan,  and  Garrett  have  stayed 
at  home,  and  Scott,  Cooper — of  whose  bowling  great  things  are 
whispered — and  Midwinter,  two  seasons  ago  one  of  "  the  Ground" 
at  Lord's,  are  in  their  places.  Eight  times  will  they  measure  their 
strength  against  the  pick  of  our  players.  At  Lord's  on  the  22nd  of 
this  month  they  will  meet  the  Club  anl  Ground,  and  on  the  29th 
the  Gentlemen  of  England.  In  June  they  play  the  Gentlemen  again 
at  the  Oval  on  the  26th,  and  on  the  30th  the  Professionals  at 
Sheffield.  In  July  they  are  matched  against  the  united  strength 
of  England  at  Manchester  on  the  loth,  and  on  the  21st  at  Lord's  ; 
oa  the  31st  they  meet  the  Professionals  again  at  the  Oval.  On 
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the  same  ground  they  play  England  once  more  on  the  nth  of 
August.  Besides  these  matches,  they  will  play  all  the  best  of  the 
Counties  and  the  Universities,  and  will  not  play,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  any  of  those  sheer  "  gate-money  matches  "  against  unresisting 
Eighteens  and  Twenty-twos— exhibitions  of  incompetence  on  one 
Bide  and  greed  on  the  other,  which  were  quite  as  bad  for  cricket 
as  ever  were  the  meetings  at  Kingsbury  or  West  Drayton  for 
racing.  We  will  hope,  too,  that  the  season  will  not  be  stretched  too 
far.  Cricket  in  the  mists  and  damps  of  autumn,  when  the  ground 
is  sodden  and  the  players  stale,  is  poor  stuff,  poor  to  play  and 
poor  to  watch. 

Both  the  Universities  seem  likely  to  be  strong ;  so  far  as  one 
can  tell  at  present,  which  is  not  far,  Oxford  a  little  the  stronger. 
The  heroes  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow  Elevens  of  last  year,  Marchant 
and  Greatorex,  are  both,  it  is  true,  at  Cambridge,  who  seem  also 
to  have  got  a  smart  bowler  in  Milner,  who  learned  his  cricket  at 
Wellington.  But  Oxford  seems  unusuallv  rich  in  capable  Fresh- 
men. Cobb,  from  Winchester,  Buckland.  from  Marlborough , 
Higgms,  from  Westminster,  O'Brien,  who  played  well  for  Middle- 
sex more  than  once  last  year,  and  Key,  from  Dulwieh,  who  has 
already  won  laurels  for  Surrey,  besides "Nicholls  and  Whitby,  who 
have  as  we  write  played  excellently  against  the  Australians,  are 
all  promising  players,  while  Money- Wigram  and  Pemberton  seem 
likely  to  renew  their  ancient  fame.  Let  us  hope  the  promise  will 
have  blossomed  into  performance  by  June  30. 

The  Counties  are  much  as  they  were  last  year.    Surrey  is  said 
to  have  found  a  wicket-keeper  to  take  Pooley's  place,  and  Glou- 
cestershire that  long-desired  boon,  a  fast  bowler,  in  the  person  of 
one  Gregg.    He  bowled  fairly  well  against  Yorkshire  last  week 
at  Moreton-m-the-Marsh,  but  his  county   suffered  a  most  in- 
glorious defeat,  scoring  only  43  runs  out  of  the  85  wanted  to  win. 
lhe  great  Doctor,  who  has  already  topped  the  hundred  twice  in 
local  matches,  did  not  "  come  offhand  he  stands  to  Gloucestershire 
as  home,  according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  stood  to  the  world. 
Kent  has  begun  well,  beating  Somersetshire  in  one  innings,  though 
they  got  very  much  the  worst  of  it  with  a  Marvlebone  team, 
thanks  to  the  brisk  hitting  of  Messrs.  Shuter  and  Charles  Studd. 
bussex,  too,  has  won  its  first  match  against  the  Club,  though  bv 
only  one  wicket.    Every  one  would  be  glad  to  see  these  two 
counties,  resume  their  old  pride  of  place  ;  indeed,  Kent,  under  the 
stimulating,  if  somewhat  Spartan,  rule  of  Lord  Harris  has  within 
these  last  years  done  more  to  deserve  success  than  almost  any  other 
county.   Nottinghamshire  will  not  play  Lancashire  this  year.  The 
heroes  who  disport  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  like  not 
the  deliveries  of  Crossland-a  dislike  shared  probably  bv  all  who 
have  felt  them  ;  for,  whether  he  be  a  fair  bowler  or  not,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  can  be  a  mighty  dangerous  one.    However,  the 
Lancashire  captain  13  the  last  of  men  to  bend  before  a  storm,  and 
Grassland  will  probably  continue  to  shatter  wickets  and  shins  for 
another  season  at  any  rate.    As  we  have  said  before,  there  are 
many  worse  offenders  than  he,  but  then  they  are  more  gentle  in 
their  offences.    It  is  perhaps  a  feeling  that  the  voice  of  reform 
cries  only  when  it  is  hurt  that  tends  to  make  that  cry  so 
unavailing.    But,  however  all  these  things  may  be,  from  now  to 
the  close  of  August  if  only  the  skies  will  be  propitious,  there 
wil  be  cricket  enough,  and  of  quality  enough,  to  satisfy  the  veriest 
glutton.    And  besides  such  as  we  have  already  indicated,  there 
will  be  new  candidates  for  honours  in  the  field,  a  team  from 
1  hiladelphia  who  among  other  matches,  are  to  play  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Marylebone  Club  at  Lord's  on  June  /6th.  America, 
if  Mr.  garner  and  his  young  eagles  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  less  supreme  in  cricket  than  irf  other 
things  ;  but  no  doubt  this  belief,  too,  will  be  proved  erroneous,  as 
have  been  so  many  other  of  our  ideas  concerning  that  great  and  in- 
telligent country.  All  good  cricketers  must  pray  for  such  summers 
as  we  knew  in  the  years  gone  by— 


„rL     Ah'  what  da>'s  were  th<>se,  Parmenides, 
When  we  were  voung  ! — . 

days  when  we  were  all  younger  and  a  little  quicker  in  the  field 
than  we  are  now. 


SUPPRESSED  PASSAGES  IN"  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
POPE  PIUS  II. 

A  MONGST  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  none  is  more 
"~  lnt<*e3ting  than  .Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini7  Be4mn°bS 
career  as  a  poor  lad  in  Siena,  he  managed  to  reach Tthl  Tnftv 
dignity  of  the  Papacy  He  owed  his  success  in  1  Set  £,  2 
ness  and  versatility.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  his  hand.  If  oStorv 
we  needed,  he  was  a  fluent  speaker.  If  a  theological  treatise  was 
required  he  could  dress  up  the  arguments  of  the  school  In  atoao 
live  Latimty.  If  a  patron  wanted  a  poem,  the  verses  readily 
flowed.  If  a  delicate  matter  demanded  a  supple  diplomat  no 
one  could  display  greater  adroitness  than  .Eneas.  He  made 
himself  useful  wherever  be  went.  He  gained  an  assured  posTtion 
in  a  humble  sphere,,  and  then  used  it  as  a  means  of  risin?  into  I 
more  important  region  of  activity.  Feeling  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  at  Pome,  he  wen?  to 
Basel  and  made  himselt  a  personage  in  the  Council.  When  he 
saw  that  the  Councils  Pope  was  doomed  to  failure,  he  dexterously 
transferred  his  experience  to  the  Court  of  Frederic  III.  of  Gei- 
many.  When  he  lound  that  Frederic  III.  was  feeble  he  set  to 
work  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Papacy  bv  carrying  o 
Eugemus  IV.  the  obedience  of  Germany.   Then  secure  at  Boaie° 


he  worked  his  way  to  the  Cardinalate  and  so  to  the  Papacy. 
Political  dexterity  has  rarely  been  crowned  with  such  complete 
success.  r 

Moreover,  /Eneas  was  not  consciously  an  adventurer.  His 
whole  nature  was  so  susceptible  of  outward  impressions  that  he 
saw  how  things  were  going,  and  floated  readily  on  the  surface  of 
the  flowing  tide.  The  world  was  moving,  and  /Eneas  thought  it 
a  duty  to  move  with  it.  He  had  no  belief  in  inconvenient  prin- 
ciples. He  had  no  wish  to  be  a  martyr  to  anv  opinions.  He 
would  not  set  himself  up  as  wiser  than  his  fellows".  He  admitted 
the  right  of  the  majority,  and  thought  that  true  wisdom  consisted  in 
being  on  the  winning  side.  This  absence  of  prejudice  gave  .Eneas- 
perfect  frankness  of  expression.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self and  had  nothing  to  hide.  He  was  only  doing  what  every  one 
wished  to  have  done,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  did  it  so  success- 
fully. He  took  almost  greater  pleasure  in  recording  his  achieve- 
ments than  he  did  in  performing  them.  We  cannot  define  the 
literary  charm  of  .Eneas  more  accurately  than  by  sayino-  that  he 
was  his  own  Bos  well. 

The  mass  of  the  writings  of  /Eneas  Sylvius  is  very  large, 
and  he  touched  on  almost  every  subject,  His  own  life  and 
character  is  amply  shown  in  his  letters,  his  various  works  on  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  and  especially  in  his  "  Commentaries,"  in 
which  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  his  pontificate, 
let,  though  much  has  been  published,  something  still  remains. 
The  Librarian  of  the  Chigi  Library  at  Kome,  Signor  Cugnoni,  has 
just  published  from  the  MSS.  under  his  charge  a  considerable 
volume  of  gleanings  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  previous 
editors.*  These  consist  of  seventy  letters,  a  few  speeches,  a  sketch, 
of  the  history  of  Venice,  some  Latin  poems,  and  an  amusing  theo- 
logical dialogue,  which  touches  every  conceivable  subject,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Donation  of  Oonstantine. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  value  of  this  new  material, 
which  for  the  most  part  throws  light  on  small  points  connected 
with  the  career  of  /Eneas  Sylvius  and  the  history  of  his  times. 
But  there  is  one  portion  of  this  volume  which  is  of  general  interest 
for  the  information  which  it  gives  of  the  state  of  socie'ry  iu  Italy 
and  the  details  of  the  private  life  of  Pius  II.    The  most  valuable  "of 
the  works  of  Pius  II.  is  his  "Commentaries,"  which  was  left  in 
manuscript  at  his  death,  was  revised  by  his  friend  Campano,  and 
was  not  published  till  1584,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
lopes  death.    It  was  then  issued  under  the  name  of  Johannes 
Gobelhnus,  a  German  priest  who  had  acted  as  copyist  of  the  MS 
which  was  sent  to  the  press.  We  know,  however,  from  the  letters' 
of  Campano  and  of  Cardinal  Ammannati,  another  literary  friend 
of  Pms  II.,  that  the  "  Commentaries"  was  the  work  of  the  Pope 
himselt.     Indeed  the  internal  evidence  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently convincing  if  there  had  been  no  external  testimonv.  How- 
ever it  appears  that  the  editor  of  the  edition  of  1584,  Archbishop 
Francesco  Bandini  de'  Piccolomini,  was  a  cautious  man.    Not  only 
did  he  try  to  repudiate  the  authorship  of  Pius  II.  himself,  but  he 
also  exercised  his  editorial  right  of  suppressing  passages  which  he 
considered  to  be  too  outspoken.  These  passages  were,  however,  col- 
lected by  some  one  who  saw  the  sheets  as  they  were  passing  through 
the  press.  They  were  stored  among  the  Chigi  MSS.,  under  the  title 

^upplementum  ad  Commentarios  Pii  II  earum  videlicit 

rerum,  quas  in  impressione  consulto  omisere,  et  in  codice  manu- 
scripto  reperiuntur."  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  suppressed  passages.  They  bear  the  stamp  of 
1  ius  ll.s  pen  m  an  unmistakable  manner.  Some  of  them  were 
known  before— notably  the  amusing  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Conclave  which  elected  Pius  II. 

It  is  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  that  these  fragments  have 
been  preserved,  and  have  been  put  together.  Alter  a  lapse  of  four 
hundred  years  personal  gossip  becomes  material  of  the  highest 
nistoncal  importance.  It  enables  us  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
past  and  judge  the  characters  of  men  by  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  surroundings.  It  was  quite  right  of  the  editor 
ol  1  ius  ll.s  'Commentaries"  to  exercise  his  discretion,  and  keep 
back  many  of  the  racy  stories,  the  remarks  on  the  characters  of 
princes  and  cardinals,  the  little  utterances  of  petulance  which 
flowed  naturally  from  the  Pope's  pen.  But  nowadays  no  one  can 
be  hurt  by  the  venoraed  shafts  of  Pius  II. ;  and  his  account  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  cardinals  will  be  read  good-humouredly,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  studv  of  human  nature,  and  will  not  be  used  as 
materials  for  a  polemic  against  the  Papal  Court.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  consider  what  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  these  sup- 
pressed passages  of  a  quick-witted  and  keen  observer  of  mankind^ 
We  find  as  might  be  expected,  ihit  expurgation  has  been 
exercised  chiefly  on  unfavourable  judgments  and  scandalous 
stories.    The  writings  of  Pius  II.  do  not  contain  much  praise  of 

^7  ETrf  Cai'eer, ha,d  been  a  liiud  of  ^ngle-handed  fight, 
y .Inch  left  little  room  for  large-mindedness  or  generositv.  Though 
/tineas  was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  had  some  staunc"h  friends, 
he  was  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  human  weak- 
nesses. In  this  he  was  like  the  whole  class  of  the  Humanists,  who 
could  use  fulsome  eulogy  or  violent  denunciation,  but  were  so  im- 
mersed m  themselves  that  they  had  no  capacity  for  discriminate 
judgment,    lor  their  patrons  no  laudation  could  be  too  lofty  •  for 

S°tooWvnP tT  *£?  ^  theh'  rn  6Stimate  no  abuse^ould 

be  too  vile.  _  They  did  not  content  themselves  merely  with  dis- 
paraging criticism,  they  attributed  every  conceivable  crime  to  the 
men  whom  they  disliked.    In  the  early  days  of  the  r^ival  of 

«  ^ne*  Sihii  Piccolomini  Senensis,  qui  postea  fait  Pius  II  Pont  Max 
Opera  Inedtta;  descnpsit  Josephus  Cugnoni.    Roma  :  1883  ' 
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letters  this  copiousness  of  vituperation  belonged  to  literary  men, 
and  was  employed  in  literary  squabbles.  But  it  tended  to  pass  on 
into  popular  language,  and  ultimately  found  its  way  into  history. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  the  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century  were  meant  to  be  seriously  believed.  We 
feel  more  certain  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  because  such  charges 
■were  made  than  because  we  are  convinced  of  their  truth  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Pius  II.  shows  us  how  the  blackening  of  personal 
character  was  turned  from  rhetoric  into  historical  fact.  The  sup- 
pressed fragments  consist  largely  of  portraits  of  the  Pope's  poli- 
tical opponents.  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  was 
especially  troublesome  to  Pius  II,,  and  the  Pope  has  not  spared 
him  or  his  father.  The  abuse  which  he  lavishes  upon  him  is 
untranslatable.  He  exults  in  excommunicating  him  after  an  in- 
quiry into  all  bis  crimes.  "No  oue,"  he  exclaims,  "  hitherto  has 
gone  down  into  hell  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  canonization. 
Sigismondo  shall  be  the  first  to  enjoy  this  distinction  ;  by  the 
Pope's  decree  he  shall  be  enrolled  a  member  of  the  society  of  hell, 
a  companion  of  the  damned  and  of  devils."  No  doubt  Sigismondo 
■was  unscrupulous,  irreligious,  and  sometimes  violent.  But  we 
l;now  that  be  governed  Rimini  with  mildness,  that  he  was 
beloved  by  his  people,  that  he  was  a  patron  of  art,  a  friend  of 
learned  men,  and  that  he  was  capable  of  a  genuine  attachment  to 
the  Lady  Isotta.  We  cannot  accept  the  Pope's  picture  of  a  man 
wallowing  in  every  kind  of  licentiousness  and  undistinguishable 
from  a  beast. 

Similarly  Borso  of  Ferrara,  who  did  not  show  the  Pope  the 
respect  which  was  his  due,  is  represented  as  eaten  up  by  vanity,  a 
prey  to  astrologers,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Sigismund  of  Austria,  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  had  an  ecclesias- 
tical quarrel  with  Pius  II.,  and  is  consequently  credited  with 
every  form  of  tyranny  and  immorality,  charges  which  are  not 
repeated  by  Austrian  authorities.  A  picture  which  bears  more 
stamp  of  truth,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  is  that  of  the  old 
enemy  of  the  Popes,  Count  Everso  of  Anguillara.  "  Tenacious  of 
his  own,  greedy  of  what  belonged  to  others,  heedless  of  God  and 
religion.  He  asserted  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and 
that  the  souls  of  men  were  mortal  like  those  of  brutes.  He  was 
blasphemous  and  cruel,  thinking  as  little  of  the  slaughter  of  a 
man  as  of  an  ox.  He  invented  most  terrible  tortures  for  his 
captives  whom  he  hated.  He  nourished  by  rapine  and  theft  such 
of  his  subjects  as  chose  to  serve  in  arms.  The  rest  he  oppressed 
beneath  a  stern  rule ;  when  wearied  by  six  days'  labour  in  the 
fields,  that  they  might  earn  enough  to  pay  his  taxes,  they  were 
compelled  to  work  the  seventh  day  for  him.  It  was  well  called 
the  Lord's  Day,  he  said,  because  it  belonged  to  their  lord — 
namely,  himself.  He  carried  off  their  wives  and  daughters  at  his 
will.  He  often  struck  his  own  sons  and  attacked  them  with  the 
sword.  He  wasted  the  goods  of  churches.  He  was  timid  in  meet- 
ing those  who  were  bold ;  he  was  bold  against  those  who  were 
cowardly.  When  need  was,  he  could  endure  toil  and  privation." 
We  recognize  in  this  a  highly-coloured  sketch  of  the  lawless 
baron  who  made  the  approaches  to  Home  unsafe — a  man  like  the 
German  Raub-ritter,  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  whose  oppression 
was  tempered  by  a  rough  geniality. 

Pius  II.  had  a  sort  of  cynical  contempt  for  the  current  state  of 
morality.  "  Such  are  the  morals  of  Italy,"  he  says,  "  that  almost 
all  its  princes  are  bastards."  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  general  depravity  was  confined  to  Italy.  Jean  V.,  Count  of 
Armagnac,  lived  in  incest  with  his  sister,  and  actually  applied  to 
three  Popes  for  a  dispensation  that  he  might  contract  a  legal 
marriage  with  her.  The  story  is  told  by  French  authorities,  but 
Pius  II.  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  Jean's  dealings  with  the 
Papacy  in  this  abominable  matter.  Nicolas  V.  refused  his  appli- 
cation with  scorn  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Lectoure  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  renew  it  before  Calixtus  III.  When  Calixtus  III.  was  on  his 
deathbed  a  papal  secretary,  John  of  Volterra,  gave  him  a  hint  :— 
"  If  any  of  your  friends  want  an  unjust  or  discreditable  job 
performed,  now  is  your  time."  The  Bishop  of  Lectoure  at  once 
promised  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  could  get  the  dispen- 
sation signed,  and  he  undertook  to  do  so  by  means  of  Cardinal 
Borgia.  John  of  Volterra  drew  out  a  dispensation  for  the  fourth 
degree  of  consanguinity.  When  it  was  signed  he  erased  the  word 
"  fourth"  and  substituted  "  first."  But  he  kept  the  dispensation 
till  he  had  received  his  money,  and  the  Count  of  Armagnac 
complained  to  Pius  II.  of  John's  attempts  at  extortion.  Pius  II. 
investigated  the  matter,  condemned  the  Bishop  of  Lectoure  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  handed  over  John  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
imposed  a  penance  on  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  There  was  one 
consolation  to  Pius  II.  in  this  matter.  He  records  with  some 
complacency  that  the  Count  of  Armagnac  said,  "  I  have  been 
opposed  to  Charles  of  France,  but  I  never  dreaded  his  armies  so 
much  as  the  Pope's  tongue,  which  is  like  a  sharp  sword."  This 
story  serves  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  moral  depravity  in- 
vaded the  officials  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  the  scandalous  way  in 
which  current  business  was  conducted.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  century  we  meet  with  many  cases  of  the  punishment  of 
officials  who  forged  on  a  large  scale  dispensations  and  indulgences. 
If  the  Popes  themselves  were  lax  in  granting  privileges,  their  sub- 
ordinates were  still  more  lax.  When  so  many  documents  had  to 
be  signed,  they  could  not  all  be  properly  examined.  The  moral 
indignation  which  gave  force  to  Luther's  protest  probably  rested 
upon  a  broader  basis  than  the  Popes  were  aware  of. 

"NN  e  have  said  that  Pius  II.  was  not  a  verv  generous  critic  of 
others.  He  remarks  of  his  predecessor  that  ""Calixtus  III.  was  a 
Spaniard,  ignoraut  of  Italian  ways,  destitute  of  friends,  and  in  the 


hands  of  his  cardinals."  He  was  sore  that  Calixtus  III.  did  not 
make  him  a  cardinal  at  his  first  creation,  when  be  chose  two- 
nephews  of  his  own  and  a  youth  of  the  Royal  House  of  Portugal, 
"  all  of  them  so  young  that  the  three  together  bad  scarcely  years 
enough  for  one  ;  so  that  it  was  clear  that  they  were  created,  not 
to  serve  the  Church,  but  that  the  Church  might  serve  them."' 
Of  two  of  the  five  cardinals  created  at  the  same  time  as> 
himself,  he  says  "  one  was  under  the  power  of  an  impudent 
mistress,  the  other  was  under  the  power  of  his  physician.'7" 
Even  Cosimo  de'  Medici  did  not  please  him.  He  regretted  that 
Florence  was  not  wedded  to  a  lawful  husband,  and  had  no  ruler- 
hut  a  tyrant  who  oppressed  the  people.  This  was  because  Cosimo- 
did  not  visit  the  Pope  when  he  came  to  Florence,  saying  that  he 
was  too  ill.  On  a  second  occasion  Cosimo  made  his  appearance, 
but  was  so  crippled  with  the  gout  that  he  could  not  kneel  to- 
kiss  the  Pope's  toe.  "  It  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "  of  two  of  our 
Florentines  who,  coining  from  the  country,  met  in  the  market- 
place and  tried  to  kiss  one  another.  But  they  were  so  fat  that 
they  could  get  nothing  to  meet  except  their  bellies.  AVhat  they 
could  not  do  through  their  corpulence,  I  cannot  do  through  my 
gout."  Cosimo  was  not  sorry  to  give  the  Pope  a  specimen  of  the 
bluntness  and  homely  wit  of  a  Florentine  citizen. 

Pius  II.  was  pleased  with  himself  and  wished  others  to  be  pleased 
likewise.  He  was  careful  of  his  dignity,  and  was  sensitive  of  slicrhts. 
In  spite  of  his  large  experience  of  the  world,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  override  opposition,  and  relieved  his  feelings  by  writing 
down  little  spiteful  remarks.  He  was  delighted  with  anything  tend- 
ing to  his  own  glory,  and  was  proud  of  his  own  cleverness.  When 
he  fixed  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  a  European  Congress,  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  prophecy  (which  he  probably  invented): — 
"Virgil  of  Mantua  sang  of  ^Eneas  of  Troy;  yEneas  of  Siena 
enriched  the  country  of  Virgil."  Once  when  a  Sienese  lady 
implored  him  to  use  his  influence  to  ask  a  young  man  not  to  per- 
secute her  with  his  addresses,  Pius  II.  remembered  a  story  of 
Boccaccio  in  which  a  confessor  was  used  as  a  go-between.  He 
told  this  story  to  his  disconsolate  suppliant,and  dismissed  her  with 
a  rebuke  for  her  anxiety  in  trying  to  enlist  a  Pope  to  help  her  in 
her  loves.  We  wonder  if  Pius  II.  was  not  over-clever  in  thi3 
case.    We  should  like  to  have  the  lady's  account  of  the  interview. 

The  greatest  troubles  which  beset  Pius  II.  arose  from  his 
cardinals.  They  were  difficult  to  manage ;  they  laughed  at  the 
Pope;  they  thwarted  his  political  plans;  they  even  spoke  and 
wrote  against  him.  The  influence  of  the  ideas  of  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basel  remained  in  the  desire  of  the  cardinals  to  act 
as  a  cheek  upon  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  wished  to- 
free  himself  by  making  new  creations ;  the  cardinals  strongly 
opposed  every  increase  to  the  College.  It  required  all  the  dexterity 
of  Pius  II.  to  overcome  their  opposition.  On  his  first  creation  of 
cardinals  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  a  high  hand,  and  gave  the 
cardinals  a  good  scolding: — "You  yourselves  are  the  cause  that 
the  dignity  of  your  office  is  not  sufficiently  esteemed.  You  live 
so  that  you  seem  to  have  been  chosen,  not  for  the  government  of 
the  Church,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  You  do  not  avoid 
the  chase,  or  games,  or  the  society  of  women.  Your  banquets  are 
too  magnificent ;  your  raiment  is  too  splendid.  You  abound  in 
silver  and  gold;  your  retinues  are  excessive.  If  the  dignity  of 
cardinal  were  marked  by  abstinence  and  holiness,  fewer  would  seek 
it.  But  we  cannot  withstand  the  customs  of  the  time,  nor  keep 
back  candidates.  Do  you  make  choice  of  fit  persons,  we  will  con- 
sider the  number  to  be  chosen." 

Then  the  Pope  named  a  list  of  candidates.  The  haughty  Car- 
dinal Scarampo  exclaimed,  "  I  am  ashamed  of  being  a  Cardinal. 
The  office  used  to  be  given  to  men  illustrious  by  birth,  wisdom,  or 
holiness.  You  have  named  many  whom  I  would  not  care  to  see> 
in  my  kitchen  or  my  stable.  There  are  already  enough  cardinals. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  these  whom  you  have  named  worthy  of  the 
dignity."  Pius  II.  laughed,  and  said,  "  If  my  predecessors  had 
adopted  your  standard,  either  you  would  not  have  been  a  cardinal 
or  you  would  have  had  very  few  companions."  Then  he  left  the 
Cardinals  to  deliberate.  They  tried  to  have  their  own  way  by 
pressing  the  Pope  to  create  one  of  his  nephews.  Long  negotia- 
tions followed,  but  at  the  end  the  Pope  created  six  cardinals,  of 
whom  his  nephew  was  one. 

The  next  creation,  in  December  1461,  was  still  more  difficult  to- 
manage.  Pius  II.  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  negotiations  with 
Louis  XI.  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges- 
to  urge  on  the  cardinals  the  political  expediency  of  gratifying  the 
French  King  by  new  creations.  He  thought  it  best  on  this  occa- 
sion to  negotiate  with  the  cardinals  individually,  and  he  gives  a. 
delightful  account  of  his  own  dexterity  in  securing  a  majority.  He 
used  alternately  "  entreaties,  exhortations,  promises,  and  threats." 
First  he  won  over  the  avaricious  Cardinal  Estouteville  by  the  offer 
of  the  rich  bishopric  of  Ostia.  This  promotion  created  a  vacancy 
in  the  bishopric  of  Porto,  which  he  gave  to  Cardinal  Carvajal,  and 
so  secured  his  T"ote.  Similarly  he  gained  Cardinal  Bessarion,  by 
granting  him  several  petitions.  Cardinal  Alain  of  Avignon  wa3 
strongly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras.  Pius  II. 
reasoned  with  him,  and  convinced  him  of  the  expediency  of 
securing  the  French  King  by  rewarding  his  favourite,  though  he 
fully  admitted  that  the  Bishop  of  Arras  was  both  an  unworthy 
and  a  dangerous  man.  Cardinal  Orsiui  refused  to  consent,  though 
the  Pope  offered  to  include  amongst  the  new  cardinals  an  adherent 
of  the  Orsini,  the  Bishop  of  Corneto.  When  Cardinal  Orsini 
was  obdurate,  Pius  II.  changed  his  tactics,  and  won  over 
Cardinal  Colonna  by  undertaking  not  to  nominate  his  foe,  the 
Bishop  of  Corneto.    The  Tope  found  Cardinal  Tibaldi  so  stupid 
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that  he  dismissed  him  as  being  out  of  his  mind.  Cardinal  Cusa 
alone  raised  any  considerations  of  the  good  of  the  Church.  He 
pleaded  with  the  Pope  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance 
limiting  the  creation  of  new  cardinals.  "  I  cannot  flatter,"  he 
proceeded.  "  If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  I  approve  of 
nothing  which  is  done  in  the  Curia.  No  one  does  his  duty ; 
everything  is  corrupt.  Neither  you  nor  the  Cardinals  care  for  the 
Church.  There  is  no  observance  of  its  canons,  no  reverence  for 
its  laws,  no  diligence  in  divine  service.  All  are  given  to  ambition 
and  avarice.  If  I  ever  speak  about  reform  I  am  laughed  at.  I  am 
of  no  use  here  ;  let  me  go  away  ;  I  cannot  endure  these  customs ; 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  need  repose.  As  I  cannot  be  of  any  use 
to  the  Church,  I  will  try  to  live  to  myself."  Then  the  austere  and 
honest  old  man  burst  into  tears.  Pius  II.  was  not  much  moved 
by  this  sincerity.  He  answered  with  plausible  excuses,  and  re- 
proofs of  Cusa's  overweening  self-confidence. .  About  the  decrees 
of  Constance  he  made  a  remark  of  some  importance  for  canonists. 
"  We  have  read  the  manuscript  containing  these  decrees.  Never 
during  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance  was  any  ordinance 
promulgated  about  the  creation  of  cardinals.  There  were  many 
deliberations,  and  many  things  were  committed  to  writing  as  aids 
to  memory ;  but  they  never  received  the  form  of  a  decree." 
Cusa  went  away  almost  heart-broken.  He  was  too  honest  to 
assent ;  he  could  do  nothing  by  opposition.  He  saw  the  need  of 
a  sweeping  reform  of  the  Curia,  and  he  saw  its  hopelessness.  He 
mourned  till  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  evils  which  he  clearly 
saw  and  was  helpless  to  cure.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  those 
who  had  hoped  to  reform  the  Church  from  within. 
^  "We  will  give  one  more  extract,  which  shows  the  purely  human 
side  of  the  life  of  Pius  II.  He  had  a  little  puppy  dog  of  eleven 
months  old,  which  he  called  Musetta.  "  She  was  white,  but  not 
very  pretty,  yet  clever  and  affectionate,  with  winning  ways."  One 
day  as  the  Pope  was  sitting  in  the  Vatican  garden  transacting 
business,  Musetta  in  her  rambles  clambered  up  the  sides  of  a  water 
cistern  and  tumbled  in.  The  Pope's  ear  caught  the  piteous  tones 
of  her  bark,  and  he  sent  his  attendants  to  look  after  her.  They 
arrived  just  in  time  to  save  her  life,  and  she  came  back  to  the 
Pope  with  demands  for  his  sympathy.  Next  day,  in  the  same 
garden,  a  big  monkey  broke  loose  and  almost  worried  Musetta  to 
death.  The  Pope  prophesied  that  his  favourite  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  a  long  life.  His  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  the  luckless  Musetta  was  looking  out  of  an  open 
window,  when  a  wind  suddenly  arose  and  blew  her  over.  She 
fell  from  a  considerable  height  and  was  killed.  The  Pope 
moralized  to  his  attendants,  "  Let  men  learn  from  the  fortunes  of 
beasts._  We  may  escape  twice,  but  the  third  peril  is  fatal.  Amend 
your  lives  before  the  third  call  comes." 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — III. 

THERE  has  been  more  grumbling  about  the  present  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy  than  we  remember  to  have  heard  for 
many  years.  The  public  in  general,  the  artists,  the  critics,  and 
even,  it  seems,  the  House  of  Commons,  are  dissatisfied.  The 
Academicians,  it  is  universally  allowed,  have  exhibited  the 
greatest  failures.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia"  excites  little  or  no  interest,  though,  artistically  speaking,  it 
is  a  good  picture.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "  Hadrian  in  England""  is 
by  far  his  weakest,  as  it  is  his  largest,  work.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  group  of  onions,  below  a  mosaic  background,  and  with  a 
border  composed  of  human  figures.  The  composition  is  singularly 
unfortunate,  and  the  key  of  colour  very  low.  Yet,  among  the 
inferior  works  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  stands  out 
well  for  its  careful  drawing  and  for  the  marvellous  fidelity  and 
correctness  of  its  archaeological  details.  Mr.  Calderon's  "Night" 
is  inexpressibly  beautiful ;  but  from  other  Academicians  we  have 
such  dismal,  and  even  ridiculous,  performances  as  Mr.  Millais's 
4i  Idyll  of  1745,"  Mr.  Herbert's  "  Treasures  of  Home,"  Mr.  Crowe's 
"School  at  Rouen"  and  "  Fish  Market,"  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  cast- 
iron  sea  in  "As  They  Roar,"  Mr.  Leslie's  poor,  pale  "Benson 
Ferry,"  Mr.  Cole's  "  Oxford,"  Sir  John  Gilbert's  "  Agincourt,"  Mr. 
Wells's  "  Old  Crone,"  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper's  pictures — one  of  them 
of  gigantic  size,  representing  humpbacked  cattle— Mr.  Goodall's 
"  Flight  into  Egypt,"  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Pressing  to  the  West,"  Mr. 
Frith's  "  Beatrice,"  Mr.  Horsley's  "  Hide  and  Seek  "—pictures  of 
which  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  had  they  been  the  work  of  un- 
known men,  they  would  either  not  have  been  hung  or  would  have 
been  skied.  This  is  the  critic's  grumble.  The  general  public 
grumble  because,  for  one  thing,  the  Council  have  made  such  a 
strange  choice  in  two  of  the  three  pictures— all,  it  is  said,  by 
Scotchmen— which  have  been  purchased  out  of  the  Chantrey 
Fund.  The  first  of  these  is  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Vigil"  (359),  a  knight 
in  armour,  with  an  immense  amount  of  empty  canvas  about 
him,  kneeling  in  an  exceedingly  stiff'  attitude,  and  holding  the 
cross  of  his  sword  before  him.  Mr.  Pettie  has  done  worse 
work  than  this,  some  of  it  in  the  present  Exhibition,  and 
also  better;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  to  warrant 
the  purchase,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pettie  is  himself  on  the 
Council  which  makes  the  selection  dots  not  mitigate  the  public 
displeasure.  The  second  work  selected  is  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas's 
very  effective  and  dramatic  "After  Culloden  "  (881),  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Chantrey  Gallery.  The  smithy,  the  stalwart 
smiths,  the  soldiers  entering,  the  glowing  horseshoe  on  the  anvil, 
are  well  drawn  and  painted,  and  the  whole  picture  deserves  the 


recognition  it  has  received.    But  the  third  purchase,  "  My  Love 
has  Gone  a  Sailing  "  (928),  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  is  calculated  to 
puzzle  the  visitor.    We  confess  to  having  endeavoured  impartially 
to  study  this  work,  and  another  of  the  same  painter,  in  search  of 
latent  beauty,  and  to  having  failed.    There  is  no  use  in  mincing 
the  matter.    The  painting  is  not  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter's  "  Their  only  Harvest,"  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Venus  and 
Esculapius,"  and  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Napoleon   on   Board  the 
Belleropbon,"  in  the  room  appropriated  to  these  purchases  at 
South  Kensington.    If  the  visitors  this  year  grumble  on  this 
account,  artists  also,  and  especially  those  foreign  artists  who  have 
honoured  us  by  contributing,  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  dis- 
pleasure.   Never  before  has  so  much  poor  work  been  hung  on  the 
line,  and  so  much  good  work  skied.    For  example,  M.  Fantin's 
noble  portrait  (357),  which  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  the  last  Salon, 
is   hung  so  high  as  to  be  only  visible  with  an  opera-glass. 
M.  Tito  Conti's  "  Lady  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIII."  (2S0)  is  just 
under  the  ceiling,  and  quite  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes.  M.  Willeni 
Geet's  careful  and  minutely  finished  "  Martyr  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  "  (826)  is  high  up  over  M.  Schmalz's  "  Too  Late !  "  so 
that  it  is  not  only  skied  but  killed.    The  worst  example,  however, 
and  one  which  the  authorities  ought  even  yet  to  remedy,  occurs  in 
the  Sixth  Room.    The  well-known  Belgian  painter,  M.  Emile 
Wauters,  has  sent  the  magnificent  picture   "  Cairo  from  the 
Bridge"  (606),  which  has  won  him  such  applause  on  the  Continent 
wherever  it  has  been  exhibited,  to  say  nothing  of  two  gold  medals, 
if  we  mistake  not,  in  his  native  land.    This  splendid  work, 
crowded  with  minute  figures,  and  painted  in  the  most  delicately 
graduated  tones,  is  placed  as  high  up  on  the  wall  as  the  cornice 
will  allow,  and  has  in  consequence  been  only  noticed  by  people 
who  knew  it  before.    Even  an  opera-glass  will  not  help  a  visitor 
to  see  this  remarkable  picture,  and  nothing  but  a  change  in  its 
position  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.    By  way  of  adding 
insult  to  injury,  the  artist's  name  is  given  as  "  Emily  Wauters," 
and  that,  too,  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  Catalogue.  Below 
M.  Wauters's  masterpiece  is  a  picture  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
which  would  be  improved  by  a  more  elevated  and  unobtru- 
sive position ;  for  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Smythe's 
"Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold"  (614),  a  very  crude  and  spotty 
landscape,  to  justify  its  place  on  the  line.    Of  other  good  works 
also    skied   we   may  notice  Mr.  Claude  Calthrop's    "  Little 
Venetian  "  (49),  which  is  invisible  to  the  average  naked  eye  ;  Mr. 
Robert  Fowler's  "  Artists  "  (24),  which  seems  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  highly  finished  work,  representing  two  classical  figures,  and 
Miss  Mabel  Green's  "  Exmoor  "  (50),  which  may  also  be  an  ex- 
cellent picture  ;  but  in  room  after  room  all  the  smaller  and  more 
highly  finished  landscapes  have  been  systematically  arranged  along 
the  very  top  of  the  wall.    This  is  especially  true  of  Mr.  George 
Lucas's  "  Harvest  Time  "  (263),  which,  however,  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  partly  visible  at  its  great  altitude.    "  A  Curious 
Fish  "  (363),  by  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  is  harmoniously  coloured  and 
highly  finished,  but  can  hardly  be  made  out  from  below.  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons  has  sent  "After  Work  "  (404),  a  beautiful  land- 
scape with  figures,  full  of  good  and  careful  painting,  but  hung 
much  too  high,  and  killed  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris's  gaudy  "  Sweet- 
hearts and  Wives"  (403).    Mr.  Henry  Schafer's  "II  dolce  far 
niente"  (419)  is  almost  out  of  sight.   Miss  Bertha  Newcombe's"  Last 
Load  "(634)  seems  to  be  a  fine  and  carefully  studied  river  scene, 
but  is  hung  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  vision.  Mr.  Henry  Gore's 
"  Calm  before  a  Storm  "  (668)  appears  to  have  great  merits,  but  is 
completely  skied,  as  is  Mr.  Arthur  Bell's  "  Honfleur  "  (663).  One  of 
the  worst  examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  is  afforded  by  Miss 
Annie  L.  Robinson's  clever  and  scholarly  work,  quaintly  entitled 
"  Danae  "  (S64).    It  represents  a  young  and  beautiful  country 
girl,  wearing  a  sun-bonnet,  and  standing  close  in  front  of  a  bank 
on  which  the  furze  is  in  full  blow.    The  sunny  effect,  the  light 
and  shade,  the  depth  and  luminous  quality  of  the  shadows,  and 
the  charming  expression  of  the  face,  raise  this  picture  to  a  high 
level  of  merit ;  but  the  Hanging  Committee,  not  content  with 
putting  it  near  the  ceiling,  have,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Wauters, 
added  to  their  fault  by  entering  it  in  one  edition  of  the  Catalogue 
as  "Don't" — a  reading  which  has  proved  an  insoluble  puzzle  to 
the  critics — and  in  another  edition  as  "  Danx  "—a  reading  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  unmeaning.    Close  to  "  Danae  " 
is  a  very  comic  piece  of  work  which  may  as  well  be  noticed  here. 
It  is  also  skied,  but  is  probably  none  the  worse.    It  is  called 
"  Primrose  Day  "  (856),  by  Miss  Emily  Merrick,  and  is  very  funny 
indeed.     A  crossing-sweeper,  aged  about  ten,  has  his  ragged, 
button-hole  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  primroses  by  a  flower 
girl,  aged  about  eight.    His  strut  of  complacent  self-satisfaction 
is  very  well  given,  but  otherwise  the  painting  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  subject. 

There  are  of  course  a  few  pictures  in  this  year's  Academy 
which  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  In  an 
exhibition  which  abounds  in  portraits  Mr.  Ouless's  "Henry 
Whiting,  Esq."  (490),  is  perhaps  the  best;  but  Mr.  Millais's 
smooth  and  well-finished  likeness  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  (372), 
painted  as  a  present  to  the  Garrick  Club,  runs  it  close.  There 
is  much  disappointment  expressed  with  Mr.  Sergent's  "  Mrs. 
White"  (78S).  This  young  American  artist  has  earned  a 
great  reputation  in  Paris  ;  but,  had  we  ODly  this  picture  and 
the  very  similar  portrait  of  Mrs.  Legh  (203)  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  we  should  form  a  very  mistaken  estimate  of  his  great 
powers.  A  little  head,  "Celandine"  (609),  by  Mr.  Catterson 
Smith,  will  be  admired  for  its  colour  and  look  of  life,  merits 
shared  by  another  very  small  portrait  by  Mr.  Philip  Steer, 
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"Fantaisie"  (472).     Mr.  Weedon  Grosmith  '8  likeness  of  Miss 
Forteseue  (483)  is  very  pretty,  but  too  pale.    The  portraits  this 
year  are  more  numerous  than  ever;  but  some  of  them,  like  M. 
Aublet's  "L'Enfant  Hose"  (316),  allowing  canvas;  Mr.  P.  R. 
Morris's  "  Quite  Ready/'  a  child  in  white  satin  ;  Mr.  John  Collier's 
''Daughters  of  Colonel  Makins  "  (136),  four  young  ladies  play- 
ing with  a  hamper  of   wild    flowers;  and  Mr.  F.  Morgan's 
"  Besieged,"  a  girl  surrounded  by  dogs,  are  more  or  less  subject- 
pictures  first  and  portraits  in  a  secondary  degree.     "  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,"  by  Mr.  IIoll,  is  painted  for  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  is  a  very  dignified  and  stately  picture.  Mr.  Perugini's 
Mdle  Moments  "  (15)  may  not  be  intended  for  a  portrait ;  but  it 
is  a  single  figure  of  a  young  girl  of  uncommon  loveliness,  with  a 
peacock's  feather  in  her  hands.     The  background  is  a  marble 
white,  the  dress  is  grey,  and  the  face  and  hair  are  pale  ;  yet  this 
does  not  give  at  all  the  impression  of  being  a  colourless  picture. 
Mr.  Long's  "Judith''  (28)  is  fine,  full  of  expression,  and — dis- 
agreeable.   Mr.  Marks  sends  several  studies  of  single  figures,  of 
which  we  like  his  "  Entomologist "  (526)  the  best;  but  a  moak 
trying  to  clear  the  pipe  of  a  latch-key  (45)  is  irresistibly  comic. 
"Did  You  ever  Kill  Anybody,  Father?"  (67)  looks  like  a 
portrait  except  for  the  sad  and  anxious  expression  of  the  child 
which  holds  its  father's  sword.    Another  single  figure  is  Mr. 
Boughton's  splendid  study  of  "A  Field  Handmaiden  in  Brabant" 
(So),  one  of  the  few  pictures  by  an  Academician  which  de- 
serves its  place  on  the  line.    Mi\  Fildes  has  painted  a  single 
figure  of  a  "  Venetian  Flower-Girl  "  (747),  which  is  very  sweet 
and  delicate  in  the  face  and  hands,  but  unnecessarily  gaudy  in  the 
dress  and  accessories.     Both  in  this   and   his   great  picture 
"  Venetian  Life"  (390),  where  the  same  girl  appeal^  with  others 
more  beautiful  by  far,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  any  Mr.  Fildes  can 
find  iu  Venice,  or  indeed  in  Italy,  he  has  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  bright  colours   make   bright    colouring.  The 
"  Venetian  Life  "  is  inharmonious  to  the  last  degree.    There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  absurd  talk  about  it.    A  scarlet  fan,  which 
serves  by  its  intense  and  staring  crudity  of  colour  to  subdue 
some   of_  the    intensity  and    crudeness    of    the  competing 
colours,  is  said  to  "  bring  the  picture  together."     The  ob- 
vious reply  to  such  a  remark  is,  of  course,  that  no  picture  should 
require  such  a  violent  remedy  lor  its  discordant  tints.    Lovely  as 
are  the  faces,  we  cannot  like  this  picture.    Mr.  Van  Haanen's 
"Afternoon  Coffee"  (721),  although  almost  as  full  of  different 
colours,  is  thoroughly  harmonized.    It  represents  a  number  of 
dressmakers,  who  have  left  oil'  work  for  a  few  moments  while  an 
old  woman  doles  the  coffee  out  to  them.    Similarly  brilliant  and 
good  is  Mr.  de  Blaas's  "After  Church"  (423),  a  picture  of  the 
same  modern  Venetian  school,  representing  a  handsome,  but 
thoroughly  Italian  and  rather  coarse-looking,  nurse  leading  a 
pretty  child  down  the  steps,  various  other  groups  being  in  "the 
background.     Another  after  church  picture  is  Mr.  Calthrop's 
"  After  Miss  at  San  Giorgio,  Scuola  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice  "(551), 
■which  is  painted  with  his  accustomed  force  and  skill,  and  isbadlv 
treated,  like  so  many  other  good  works,  by  the  Hanging  Committee. 

Mr.  Briton  Riviere  is  a  little  disappointing  this  year,  thouo-li  he 
sends  as  many  as  four  pictures.  "  The  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  " 
(52),  a  lady  kneeling-  and  clasping  the  neck  of  a  bloodhound,  is 
too  evidently  only  the  portrait  of  a  dog.  "  The  King  and  his 
Satellites  "  (88),  a  lion  followed  by  jackals,  is  not  interestino-. 
The  lion  is  very  large  and  very  clumsy  ;  the  attendants  are,  how- 
ever, very  full  of  individuality  and  character.  "  Actaaon  "  (315) 
torn  by  his  own  dogs,  although  placed  in  a  noble  landscape,  is  a 
disagreeable  subject.  The  best,  the  most  cleanly  painted  and  the 
most  interesting  of  the  four  pictures  by  this  really  great  artist 
represents  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale  entering  "The  Enchanted 
Castle  "  (437)-  A  knight  in  full  armour  advances  boldly  though 
a  pair  of  tigers  stand  waiting  for  him  in  the  entrv.  As  his  mailed 
feet  clank  over  the  pavement,  selections  of  the  most  hideous  animals 
from  the  new  l.eptile-house  hurry  away  into  the  dark  corners. 
Mr.  Goodall  sends  two  good  and  pleasant  works  to  balance  his 
very  large  and  empty  "Flight  into  Egypt"  (619),  a  picture 
to  be  condemned  wholesale,  so  to  speak.  It  is,  in  fact,  beyond  or 
below  criticism.  But  "A  New  Light  in  the  Harem"  (235)  a 
negro  girl  playing  with  a  healthy-looking  babv,  while  the"  happy 
and  handsome  mother  looks  on,  is  full  of  the  air,  light,  and  colour 
of  the  East.  The  lattice-work,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  view 
seen  through  it,  are  among  the  best  things  in  the  present  Academv 
"TheSword  of  the  Faithful"  (56S)  shows  an  ordinarv  street 
scene  in  Cairo.  A  bazaar  boarded  overhead,  an  Arab  on  a  camel 
—the  camel  is  too  pink— choosing  a  weapon,  various  groups  in 
picturesque  robes,  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  in  a  green  turban 
a  man  cutting  some  remarkably  yellow  tobacco,  with  the  mosque 
of  Mohammed  Nasi-  in  the  background-these  are  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  very  striking  and  brilliant,  though  far 
from  faultless,  picture.  Mr.  Yeames  contrives  to  handle  a  good 
subject  very  badly.  His  «  Toast  of  the  Kitcat  Club"  1**2) 
shows  the  little  Lady  Mary  entering  the  room  where  Add-on 
Marlborough,  and  other  great  men  of  that  day  an  assembled 
J  he    Queen  Anne"  possibilities  of  such  a  picture  are  taken  no 

worl tTt  5-nand  11  13  ,'ather  the  nameof  tbe  art^  th**K* 
work  that  will  attract  the  eye.    Mr.  Mouat  Loudan  won  the 

SwlCorSfv^r  rert;Un,-V  Beemed  amon?  the  «>uipetttors  to 
De  well  worthy  oi  the  distinction  accorded  to  it.    Here  however 

dtUin?rf  hUDg'  and  b8S  ™>  ^eongSKS 
Pic  u^  'T hi  is  Ml1  0"I?0,j,,nU-8'  C0omPletes'  his  Bet  of  war 
piuuie..    1  h„  is  the     Declaration    (49S).   The  turbaned  Turks 


are  defied  by  an  angry  prince,  who  is  supported  by  courtiers,  a 
man  in  armour,  a  priest,  and  some  clerks  or  secretaries  who  are 
studying  a  plan  of  the  campaign.    There  is  a  smooth  and  even 
finish,  with  which  it  would  be  distinctly  wrong  to  find  fault,  but 
whether  for  this  cause  or  some  other  the  picture  is  uninteresting. 
The  "French  in  Cairo  "(516),  by  Mr.  Walter  Horsley,  shows 
some  soldiers  affixing  the  name  of  Napoleon  to  an  ancient  Memlook 
building,  while  the  natives  look  on  complacently.    The  figures  ara 
capital,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  identify  the  view.    A  tower  of 
the  mosque  of  the  mad  Hakeem  is  in  the  background.  Mr, 
Waterhouse  has  never  done  better  work  than  in  "  Consulting  the 
Oracle  "  (559).    A  group  of  frightened  women  sit  at  one  end" of  3 
room  while  a  "  medium  "  places  her  ear  to  the  mummied  lips  of  a 
decapitated  Egyptian.    The  accessories  are  carefully  subordinated, 
and,  if  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it   is  only  that  the  picture 
gives  us  no  clue  as  to  where  the  scene  is  laid.    The  head, 
has  an  Egyptian  appearance,  -which  is  not  kept  up  in  the  other 
"  properties."    Another  romantic  subject  is  attempted  bv  Mr. 
Macquoid,  "  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci "  (345).    A  half-nude 
fairy  and  a  mediaeval  knight  could  hardly,  it  might  be  thought.be 
so  treated  as  to  look  perfectly  commonplace  ;  but  Mr.  Macquoid. 
has  accomplished  the  task  to  perfection.  Mr.  Frith's  "Cruel  Neces- 
sity"  (353).  »  poor  imitation  of  Delaroche,  should  not  have  been 
hung,  or,  if  the  Hanging  Committee  could  not  refuse  it,  they 
might  have  advantageously  skied  it,  and  placed  on  the  line  the 
marvellous  portrait  by  M.  Fantin  (356),  already  mentioned,  which 
hangs  just  above.    Another  Academician's  picture,  "  Site  of  an 
early  Christian  Altar  "  (410),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  hangs  on  the  line  in  the 
Fourth  Room  ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons's  "  After  Work  "  (404)  is 
almost  skied  in  favour  of  a  caricature  which  the  Hano-ino-  Committee 
might  surely  have  refused  as  calculated  to  bring  religion  into  con- 
tempt. In  the  Fifth  Gallery  Mr.  Armitage's  absurd  "  Faith  "  (463) 
should  have  been  declined  on  similar  grounds.    It  is  a  relief  to 
come  to  Miss  Montalba's  fine  portraits  (489  and  496)  in  the  same 
room.    In  Gallery  VI.  Mr.  Laslett  Pott's  view  in  Ashburnhatn, 
House,_ entitled  "Disinherited  "  (693),  shows  an  angry  father  with 
a  weeping  daughter  under  the  fine  columns  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, and  the  outcast  descending  among  the  startled  servants.  This 
is  a  good  work,  well  thought  out,  and,  if  a  little  pale  in  colour, 
is  bright  and  airy.    An  enormous  amount  of  space  is  wasted  in 
Gallery  VII.  to  hang  Mr.  Prinsep's  "  Saturday  Dole"  (810),  a 
number  of  life-sized  figures,  painted  so  heavily  and  composed  so 
carelessly  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  that  the  same  artist 
painted  the  little  girl  reading  at  the  Grosvenor.    Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin's  "  Enchanted  Palace  "  (900)  is  fine,  but  too  extravagant. 
In  the  last  gallery  there  are  a  few  very  good  pictures.  Among 
them  we  must  notice,  besides  landscapes,  which  are  unavoidably 
omitted  for  the  present,  Mr.  Bridgman's  cafe  scene  at  Cairo 
(1566);  a  little  "  property  "  piece  (1599),  of  high  finish,  bv  Mr. 
Handel  Lucas;  the  "Drawing-room  at  Aston  Hall"  (1601),  a 
fine  chamber,  with  good  light  and  shade  effects;  Miss  Edith 
Hipkins's  "Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock,"  a  prettily-dressed  woman 
holding  a  child  up  to  look  at  a  tall  clock ;  and,  lastly,  "  My 
Nannie's  Awa'"  (1643),  by  Mr.  Watson  Nicol,  a  fiddler  playino- 
with  all  his  might.  0 
Of  the  Water-Colour  Room  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said. 
There  is  not  a  single  figure-picture  which  calls  for  notice,  but  we 
may  return  to  the  landscapes  at  a  future  period,  if  we  can  find  any 
worthy  of  mention.    Meanwhile  it  is  announced  that  additional 
space  is  to  be  provided  for  water-colours  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  we  can  only  hope,  if  the  rumour  is  true,  that  some  attempt 
will  be  made  to  secure  representative  works.    Mr.  Craue,  Miss 
Greenaway,  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Clifford,  all  of  whom 
occasionally  exhibit  here,  are  absent  this  year. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  pick  works  out  for  praise,  except 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  too  many  pictures  by  Academicians,  the 
line  is  occupied  by  the  worst  examples,  and  on  the  whole,  after  a 
careful  survey,  the  verdict  we  gave  at  first  must  stand  ;  if  this  is 
not  the  poorest  exhibition  held  within  these  walls,  at  least  we  do 
not  remember  a  poorer.  It  would  be  difficult,  setting  aside  the 
landscapes,  to  name  half  a  dozen  works  of  importance,  and  the 
enumeration  would  include  probably  three  pictures  by  one  artist. 


CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN. 


QOME  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 
KJ  in  Liverpool  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The 
novelty  of  the  venture,  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working 
such  a  Society,  which,  if  the  laws  were  sufficient,  ought  not  to  exist 
at  all,  and  the  extreme  courage  of  people  who  proposed  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  Englishmen,  made  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  great  interest.  To  say  the  truth,  we  thought 
that  excellent  people,  overcome  by  pity  and  indignation,  were 
going  to  throw  theinselves\against  the  stone  walls  erected  by  the 
law  and  by  social  customs  as  strong  as  law,  only  to  fall  back  dis- 
couraged and  disheartened.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
has  now  been  held  and  a  report  has  been  presented,  which,  allow- 
ing something  perhaps  for  a  little  zeal  in  the  cause,  shows  what 
seem  to  us  surprising  results.  One  difficulty  which  occurred  to  us 
was  the  definition  of  "  cruelty  "— "  sasvitia '"' in  the  Divorce  Courts 
has  always  been  hard  to  interpret,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious 
to  note  the  acts  which  have  been  held  not  to  be  saevitia— this 
difficulty,  however,  has  been  easily  overcome  by  the  Society* 
who  have  provided  no  less  thau  eight  definitions  of  the  word. 
'  cruelty  "  in  the  rules  by  which  their  proceedings  are  guided.. 
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We  have  not  space  for  all  of  them ;  but  when  we  say  that 
"  cruelty  "  includes  "  all  treatment  or  conduct  by  which  morals 
are  imperilled  or  depraved,"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interpretation 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive.    The  interpretation  clause  of  the 
rules  is,  indeed,  such  a  model  of  comprehension,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  arouse  the  envy  of 
any  Parliamentary  draughtsman  who  may  read  it.    For,  not  only 
have  we  the  eight  definitions  of  cruelty,  but  there  are  seven  defi- 
nitions of  "  prevention  "  ;  and  the  term  "  children  "  is  to  be  taken 
"  to  mean  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age,  but  may,  in  case  of  need, 
be  extended  to  include  all  young  persons  who  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves,"    To  judge  by  these  rules,  the  Society  intended  to 
start  with  a  very  ambitious  programme ;  and  it  might  occur  to 
the  ordinary  mind  that,  what  with  the  police,  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, the  School  Board  Visitors,  and  this  Society,  the  boast  that 
an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle  would  be  a  vain  one  in  Liver- 
pool at  least.    But  the  Society  appears  to  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  main  judiciously,  and  not  to  have  resorted  to  the  punishment 
of  parents  except  in  extreme  cases  of  actual  violence  ;  but  the  odd 
part  of  the  thing  is  that  the  parents  described  as  among  the 
most  degraded  of  mankind  have  not  resented  their  punishments 
or  even  the  interference  of  the  Society ;  and,  whereas  the  School 
Board  Visitors  are  frequently  received  with  rough  language  and 
threats,  and  occasionally  something  more,  it  would  appear  that 
the  officers  of  this  Society  have  not  been  subjected  to  this  kind 
of  treatment,  but  have  gone  amongst  the  roughest  specimens  of 
men  and  women  without  any  disagreeable  consequences.  This 
says  something  for  the  cruel  parents  ;  and  it  may  be  that  in  then- 
hearts  they  are  ashamed  of  the  treatment  they  give  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  in  most  cases  the  cruelty  is  brought  about  by  hasty 
temper,  drink,  and  thoughtlessness,  but  not  by  malice.    But  there 
is  also  another  explanation.    The  Society  receives  support  from  the 
Town  Council,  the  School  Board,  the  police,  and  the  magistrates. 
The  Town  Council  has  passed  a  by-law  "  That  no  child  whatever 
under  nine  years  of  age  shall  sell  anything  in  the  streets,  and  that 
no  child  under  thirteen  years  shall  sell  or  offer  any  article  for  sale 
after  nine  o'clock  in  summer  and  seven  o'clock  in  winter  "  (we 
are  quoting  from  the  Mayor's  speech  at  the  annual  meeting), 
under,  we  presume,  a  penalty ;  so  that  the  Society  has  simply 
to  report  these  cases  to  the  police,  and  they  are  dealt  with  by 
the  magistrates.    There  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of  tremendous 
power  against  offenders.    The  greatest  difficulty  the  Society  had 
to  contend  with,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  was  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  the  custody  of  parents  who  had  been  punished  ;  for 
it  would  seem  probable  at  least  that,  if  the  child  remained  under 
the  parent's  roof,  the  parent  would  sooner  or  later  take  revenue 
for  his  punishment  on  the  child.  But  this  difficulty  is  met  in  one  or 
other  of  the  following  ways.    The  parent  is  either  induced  to 
consent  that  the  child  be  sent  to  a  "  home  " ;  and  among  the  poor, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  children  and  a  lack  of  money,  this  consent 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain  ;  or  the  removal  is  brought  about  by  a 
prosecution  before  the  magistrates  by  the  School  Board,  and  the 
child  is  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory  for  five  or 
more  years,  an  order  being  made  on  the  parent  for  a  contribution 
of  so  much  aweek  to  its  support.    In  theory,  this  plan  is  admir- 
able ;  the  child  is  removed  from  immoral,  filthy,  or  cruel  sur- 
roundings, is  well  clothed  and  well  taught,  subjected  to  discipline 
not  too  severe,  and  is  under  the  influence  of  teachers  and  others 
who,  at  the  worst,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  society  it  would 
frequent  if  at  large,  and  who  are  frequently  excellent  people,  setting 
the  best  examples  ;  and  it  does  not  return  to  its  parents  until  it  can 
to  some  extent  fend  for  itself  and  resist  evil  influence  and  example. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.    Every  child  committed  to  an  industrial  school  costs  20I. 
a  year,  or  ioo/.  for  the  five  years.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
nothing  can  be  got  from  the  parents.    Imprisonment  is  the  only 
alternative  to  not  paying,  and  many  will  rather  go  to  prison  than 
pay.    Others  cannot  pay,  and  magistrates  have  a  natural  reluc- 
tance to  imprisoning  a  man  when  nothing  can  be  got  out  of  him  ; 
for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  the  remainder  of  his  family 
come  on  the  rates  while  the  bread-earner  is  locked  up.  But  all  that 
is  not  paid  by  the  parent  is  paid  by  the  public  in  one  form  or 
another,  so  that  if  any  great  number  of  children  were  thus  dis- 
posed of,  an  immense  burden  would  be  thrown  upon  the  people. 
Again,  this  course  of  dealing  with  the  child  may  operate  rather  as 
inducement  to  cruelty  (as  defined  by  the  Society)  than  otherwise, 
for  the  child  is  taken  care  of,  free  of  expense,  during  the  years 
when  it  can  earn  little  or  nothing,  and  is  sent  back  to°the  parents 
when  its  earnings  are  valuable.    And  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  parents  are  quite  alive  to  this,  and  will  not  consent  to  part 
with  the  children  when  they  come  back  from  the  industrial  school, 
in  order  that  they  may  emigrate  or  be  otherwise  provided  for 
on  account  of  the  value  of  the  earnings  they  may  brin«-  in.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  committals  to  industriaf  schools 
cannot  be  multiplied  indefinitely  ;  but  if  societies  like  the  Liver- 
pool Society  existed  all  over  the  country,  they  must  be  increased 
enormously,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  public  would  or 
ought  to  bear  to  be  heavily  taxed  because  parents  refuse  to  do 
their  duty. 

We  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  usefulness  of  this  Society 
depends  upon  the  power  of  removing  the  children  altogether  from 
the  society  of _  their  parents,  but  that  at  present  the  law  does  not 
allow,  and  it  is  too  great  an  enterprise  for  any  private  society  to 
undertake.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  parents  who  have  neglected 
all  their  duties  to  their  children  should  have  the  ri  ght  to  their 
custody,  and  it  would  be  no  invasion  of  liberty  that  could  be 


seriously  objected  to  if  Parliament  were  to  provide  for  emigration 
in  lieu  of,  or  as  an  adjunct  to,  committal  to  industrial  schools.  In 
connexion  with  legislation  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  the 
code  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  extract  from  which  is  pub- 
lished with  the  report  of  the  Liverpool  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  has  much  more  stringent  provisions 
than  any  which  have  been  even  suggested  in  England. 

The  extract  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  we  may  state  shortly 
some  of  its  provisions.  For  example,  any  person  having  the 
custody  of  a  minor  who  permits  its  health  to  be  injured  or  its 
morals  to  become  depraved,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Any 
boy  under  sixteen  or  any  girl  under  fourteen  found  begging  or  not 
having  a  home  or  proper  guardianship,  or  frequenting  the  company 
of  reputed  thieves,  or  people  of  immoral  character,  or  living  in  a 
disorderly  house,  or  frequenting  "  concert-saloons,"  and  like  places 
without  being  in  charge  of  its  parent  or  guardian,  may  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate  and  committed  to  a  charitable  institution  or 
reformatory,  or  treated  as  a  vagrant,  truant,  or  disorderly  person. 
Employing  children  as  rope-dancers,  or  acrobats,  or  in  begging  is  a 
misdemeanour.  We  have  heard  it  whispered,  but  we  hardly  know 
whether  the  statement  can  be  made  with  any  authority,  that 
these  enactments  are  not  put  strictly  into  force,  and  that  their 
stringency  is  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  their  wording.  The 
New  York  democracy  apparently  see  no  objection  to  an  amount 
of  State  interference  between  parent  and  child  which  we  in 
England  have  not  thought  of.  But,  if  laws  are  made  in  New 
York,  like  the  celebrated  wooden  nutmegs,  to  look  well,  but  not 
for  use,  the  democracy  may  well  be  indifferent  to  their  provisions. 

This  Society  in  rather  less  than  twelve  months  has  "  dealt  with  " 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  report)  218  complaints  of  cruelty.  It 
should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Society  has  established  a  well- 
managed  Shelter,  admission  to  which  is  not  confined  to  the  victims 
of  cruelty.  One  or  two  extracts  from  the  "  specimen  cases  "  attached 
to  the  report  will  better  show  the  method  the  Society  has  of 
dealing  with  cases  of  alleged  cruelty  than  any  description  ;  for 
example,  Case  49 : — "  A  boy  of  nine  had  a  strange  liking  for  sleep- 
ing out  at  nights,  and  this  led  to  his  stopping  away  from  school ; 
became  what  is  called  a  'mud-lark'  down  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
picked  up  coppers  also  by  standing  on  his  head  or  reciting  in 
public-houses  ;  was  received  into  Shelter,  and  remained  for  some 
weeks,  when  his  behaviour  seemed  to  warrant  his  being  returned  to 
his  parents.  The  parents  also  had  their  duty  pointed  out  to  them, 
especially  on  the  point  of  sobriety,  and  the  case  is  being  followed 
up  by  the  Ladies'  Temperance  Association.  Boy  calls  at  Shelter 
from  time  to  time  to  report  himself,  and  appears  to  be  doing  well." 
It  is  doubtless  much  better  for  the  boy  to  be  in  the  Shelter  than 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  standing  on  his  head,  or  reciting  in  public- 
houses,  and  we  hope  the  parents  will  benefit  by  the  admonitions  of 
the  Ladies'  Temperance  Association,  but  we  entirely  fail  to  see 

the  cruelty  in  this  case.    Let  us  take  another  case;  No.  91.  

"  A  girl,  superior  of  her  class,  aged  thirteen,  was  cruelly  as- 
saulted by  her  stepfather  for  speaking  in  defence  of  her  mother, 
whom  the  man  was  beating.  She  was  sent  to  the  Shelter 
by  an  officer  of  the  School  Board,  arrived  in  rags  and  filth, 
and  with  a  black  eye.  The  stepfather  was  summoned  twice,  and 
then  brought  before  the  Stipendiary  on  warrant ;  the  girl  mean- 
while was  sheltered,  and  by  this  means  truthful  evidence  secured, 
which,  with  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent,  resulted  in  the 
man's  getting  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  girl  was  placed  in  the  Catholic  Home,  Shaw  Street,  for  emi- 
gration to  Canada."  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  stepfather  richly 
deserved  his  punishment,  and  in  this  case,  as  the  girl  will  emigrate, 
the  action  of  the  Society  can  hardly  be  anything  but  beneficial. 
Case  1 22  : — "  Girl  of  eight  sent  in  on  a  soaking  wet  night ;  her  only 
clothing  was  an  old  frock  and  jacket,  which,  being  full  of  vermin, 
had  to  be  burnt.  She  seemed  to  be  very  thankful  for  her  bath 
and  clean  clothing,  and  astonished  at  the  transformation.  Her 
mother  was  dead ;  her  father — alow,  villanousman — was  livino- with 
an  equally  depraved  woman.  The  child  in  this  instance,  °as  in 
many  others,  appeared  to  become  very  dear  as  she  was  slipping 
from  the  father's  grasp,  but  the  real  trial  was  the  stoppage  of  his 
gains  by  her  begging.  He  came  in  a  very  abusive  manner  to  the 
Shelter  in  a  condition  very  unfit  for  the  custody  of  a  child.  He 
was  told  that  the  child  would  be  produced  in  Court  next  morning, 
and  he  was  invited  to  appear  and  claim  it.  He  did  not,  however, 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  girl  was  committed  by  the  Stipen- 
diary to  St.  Anne's  School  for  eight  years."  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  parent  as  the  man  described  would  contribute  anything 
to  the  charge  of  the  girl  while  at  school ;  the  public,  therefore, 
would  have  to  pay  160I.  for  her,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  if  her 
father  chose  to  claim  her,  she  must  go  back  to  him. 

Many  other  cases  showing  the  working  of  the  Society  are 
given,  and  many  heartrending  details  which  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  quote  if  we  had  space ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Society  has  on  the  whole  proceeded 
judiciously.  If,  however,  there  are  many  cases  like  that  of  the 
boy  who  stood  on  his  head,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  show- 
that  the  parents  were  to  blame,  the  Society  can  hardly  be 
acquitted  of  fussiness.  The  most  difficult  cases  to  deal  with  are 
evidently  those  of  "  neglect,"  which  are  hard  to  prove,  and  which 
often  arise  from  poverty  only.  The  aims  of  this  Society  are 
excellent,  the  Shelter  seems  an  admirable  institution,  and  we 
regard  the  co-operation  of  ladies,  particularly  in  the  visiting  as 
of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  rules  and  the  report"  are 
written  in  a  somewhat  pedantic  tone,  the  earnestness  of  the. 
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writer  and  of  those  who  do  the  work  of  the  Society  is  evident. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  have  sympathy  with  any  movement 
which  may  make  happier  and  brighter  the  lives  of  street 
children ;  and,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  authorities  which  are  most 
dreaded  by  the  unthrifty  poor,  the  Society  may  do  much  in  that 
direction;  but  whether  the  movement  is  one  which  should  be 
extended  all  over  the  kingdom  must  depend  upon  results  ascer- 
tained after  a  much  longer  time  than  that  during  which  the 
Society  has  been  in  existence. 


THE  RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

THE  programme  of  the  second  Eichter  concert  was  remarkably 
good  and  varied.  The  inevitable  Wagner  was  represented 
by  but  a  single  piece,  the  well-worn  "  Vorspiel "  to  the  third  act 
of  the  Meistersinyer,  which  was  re-demanded,  and  which  Herr 
Richter  was  ill  advised  enough  to  play  twice  over.  All  the  rest 
was  music  which,  while  too  old  to  be  merely  fashionable,  is  young 
and  good  enough  to  be  universally  acceptable.  The  first  number 
was  Mendelssohn's  brilliant  and  beautiful  Italian  Symphony — a 
work  not  played  so  often  as  others  by  the  same  composer  of  less 
technical  interest  and  not  nearly  so  much  imagination  and  charm. 
It  gives  us  Mendelssohn  at  his  brightest  and  best,  both  as  an  artist 
and  a  poet.  '  The  first  movement,  Alleyro  vivace,  is  perhaps  a  little 
long ;  the  last,  Saltarello,  Presto,  is  possibly  a  trifle  too  obvious  in 
sentiment.  But  the  admirable  Andante  con  moto,  the  Mozartian 
third  movement  (Con  moto  moderato),  so  rich  and  varied  in 
material,  so  exquisite  in  accomplishment,  are  works  to  be,  not 
criticized,  but  merely  enjoyed.  Herr  Richter,  who  was  in  splendid 
form,  did  Mendelssohn  full  justice,  and  was  immensely  applauded. 
As  finely  given  and  as  heartily  welcomed  was  the  incomparable 
overture  to  the  Zauberflbte,  with  which  the  first  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme was  concluded.  The  Symphony  was  Beethoven's  Fifth, 
the  C  Minor,  the  "  Hamlet  Symphony,"  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
symphony  in  which,  as  the  master  himself  has  said,  "  So  pocht 
das  Schicksal  an  die  Pforte."  This  mighty  work  received  a  really 
magnificent  interpretation.  Never,  that  we  remember,  has  Herr 
Richter  presented  it  so  brilliantly  and  well. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  programme  and  with  the  per- 
formance in  which  it  was  realized  were  the  performance  and  the 
programme  of  Monday  last.  It  is  certain  that  Herr  Richter  is  a 
great  conductor  ;  it  is  also  certain  that  in  composing  a  concert  his 
genius  sometimes  deserts  him,  and  he  contrives  to  stand  revealed 
as  a  man  with  an  idiosyncrasy.  These  two  programmes  are  a 
proof  of  it.  To  contrast  and  remember  them  is  to  understand 
what  is  Herr  Richter's  strength  and  also  what  is  Herr  Richter's 
weakness.  In  the  first  we  have  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven — a  certain  amount  of  the  music  of  the  present,  that 
is  to  say,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  music  which  is  for  all  time.  In 
the  second  we  have  some  Wagner,  Brahms,  Schumann,  Mackenzie, 
andM.  Jules  de  Swert — a  selection,  that  is  to  say,  of  music  merely 
novel  and  romantic,  pure  of  the  classic  taint,  untouched  of  the 
eternal  and  unfashionable.  The  effect  was  disconcerting ;  the 
concert  was  extremely  dull.  It  was  all  masterly,  strenuous,  poetical 
in  no  mean  degree.  But  one  longed  for  Haydn  ;  the  thought  of 
Beethoven  set  one  criticizing  and  comparing ;  for  a  strain  of  Bach, 
an  inspiration  of  Gluck — the  gavotte  from  Armide,  for  instance, 
or  the  march  from  Alceste — one  would  have  given  a  great  deal. 

Wagner  was  audible  in  the  popular  "  Vorspiel "  to  the  Meister- 
sinyer ;  Mackenzie,  in  his  "  Ballad  for  Orchestra,"  La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merci,  which  was  certainly  the  success  of  the  evening.  It 
was  exceedingly  well  played,  and  it  won  the  composer  the  honour 
of  a  double  recall.  It  was  preceded  by  a  concerto  for  the  violon- 
cello by  M.  Jules  de  Swert,  which  was  played  by  the  composer  in 
person.  M.  de  Swert  is  an  admirable  executant.  His  tone  is 
exceptionally  good ;  his  technique  is  masterly ;  he  is  a  musician, 
and  his  emotional  capacity  is  considerable.  His  concerto,  however, 
is  not  more  than  workmanlike — is  sound,  but  not  particularly  in- 
teresting. Concertos  for  the  'cello  are  not  plentiful ;  but  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  make  his  choice  of  one  of  his  own  composing 
seem  not  altogether  felicitous.  Another  novelty  (M.  de  Swert 
has  not  hitherto  been  heard  at  these  concerts,  nor  has  the  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci)  was  Herr  Brahms's  Gesany  der  Parzen,  a  choral 
and  orchestral  setting  of  the  incomparable  lyric — 

Es  fiirchte  die  Gutter  das  Menschengeschlecht— 
which  Herr  Brahms  has  arranged,  in  the  Wagnerian  manner,  for 
a  six-part  chorus — dramatically,  that  is  to  say,  and  with  an 
orchestral  accompaniment  replete  with  dramatic  intention  ;  so  that 
his  work  may  be  described  as  a  choric  declamation  supported  and 
strengthened  by  a  running  commentary  on  the  orchestra.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  ranked  with  his  highest  achievements.  The  choral 
parts  are  excessively  difficult;  the  melody  is  too  careless  of  form 
and  too  ambitious  of  dramatic  significance  to  be  instantly  im- 
pressive ;  the  orchestral  argument,  at  once  gloomy  and  vague,  at 
once  indefinite  and  intense,  bewilders  at  first,  and  fatigues  'in  the 
end.    The  words  of  Goethe's  song — 

Sie  aber,  sie  bleiben 

Im  ewigen  Feste, 

Au  goldenen  Tischcn. 

Sie  schrciten  vom  Bergc 

Zu  Bergen  hiuuber — 
are  found  to  go  better  and  to  be  more  impressive  alone.  The 
symphony  was  Schumann's  Third  in  E  Flat—"  known  in  Germany," 
enys  Mj-.  Barry,  "as 'die  Rheinische'  ('The  Rhenish')  from  the 


fact  that  it  was  inspired  by  the  impressions  which  Schumann  re- 
ceived on  beholding  Cologne  Cathedral  for  the  first  time."  It  is 
long  (it  has  five  movements),  eloquent,  scholarly,  admirable — 
everything  but  moving.  It  was  an  appropriate  ending  to  a  rather 
tedious  and  uninteresting  concert. 

On  a  selection  of  this  sort — serious,  novel,  but,  on  the  whole, 
unsatisfying — the  concert  of  last  Monday  wa3  an  immense  improve- 
ment. There  was  some  Wagner,  of  course — the  Sieyfried  Idyll, 
to  wit,and  the  well-known  "Probe-Lieder"  from  the  Meistersinyer, 
very  gracefully  and  vigorously  sung  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  But 
the  first  part  opened  with  the  magnificent  piece  of  programme- 
music  which  Beethoven  made  as  an  introduction  to  Goethe's 
Eymont,  closed  with  Weber's  immortal  overture  to  Oberon,  a 
masterpiece  of  musical  romance,  and  included  besides  a  very 
pleasing  rendering  of  "  Love  in  Her  Eyes  Sits  Playing,"  the  lovely 
air  from  Acis  and  Galatea,  so  fresh  in  sentiment,  so  perfect  in 
form,  so  chaste  and  simple  in  design,  so  delightful  in  effect ;  while 
the  second  part  consisted  merely  of  Herr  Brahms's  new  Symphony, 
the  third,  in  F  Major,  which  in  its  way  wa3  most  interesting  of 
all.  This  noble  work  was  written  in  the  summer  of  '83,  and 
produced,  under  Herr  Richter's  direction,  at  Vienna  so  late  as  the 
first  week  of  last  December.  Fully  to  understand  its  significance  and 
apprehend  its  structural  import  and  design  is  on  a  single  hearing  im- 
possible. The  ideas  are  too  lofty  ;  the  scheme  of  development  is  too 
elaborate,  and  the  orchestral  matter  too  inventive  and  surprising. 
For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  that  the 
opening  movement,  while  a  model  of  construction  and  conciseness, 
seems  rather  strenuous  than  strong,  rather  grandiose  than  heroic  ; 
that  the  second,  an  Andante  con  moto — exquisite  in  idea,  original 
in  treatment,  finely  imaginative  in  expression — is  delightful  from 
the  first  bar  to  the  last ;  and  that  the  third  and  fourth,  Poco 
alleyretto  and  Alleyro,  alike  in  sentiment  and  style,  in  their 
melodic  inspiration  and  the  instrumental  effects  of  which  they  are 
compacted,  are  only  to  be  ranked  with  the  highest  masterpieces 
of  modern  music.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Herr  Richter 
will  see  his  way  'to  a  speedy  repetition  of  this  admirable  work, 
and,  for  that  matter,  of  the  composer's  other  symphonies  as  well. 
If  nothing  but  latter-day  music  will  serve  our  turn,  it  is  as  well 
at  any  rate  that  we  should  have  the  best  of  it. 


THE  NAVY. 

IT  seems  now  to  be  virtually  admitted  that  the  construction  of 
our  ironclads  in  the  dockyards  is  much  too  slow  ;  that  in  con- 
sequence the  vessels  cost  more  than  they  ought  to  cost ;  that  the 
method  of  estimating  the  tonnage  built  is  erroneous  and  may  produce 
very  misleading  results ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  implication  that  the 
French  ironclad  fleet  built,  or  building,  is  as  strong,  or  wellnish  as 
strong,  as  ours.  This  is  not  a  pretty  picture,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
is  well  to  know  the  truth.  The  country  would  not  give  heed  to 
the  alarmists  and  panic-mongers  who  strove  so  hard  to  draw 
attention  to  disagreeable  facts,  Jixos  oculos  avei-sa*  tenebat ;  but 
now  that  a  representative  of  the  Admiralty  lets  it  be  seen  that 
things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  and  scarcely  attempts  to  deny- 
that  our  amiable  allies  are  succeeding  in  that  rivalry  which  is  of 
course  purely  friendly,  and  due  to  love  of  peace  and  good-will,  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  veriest  Philistine  to  remain  willingly  and 
contemptuously  ignorant,  and  to  believe  that,  because  we  had 
complete  naval  supremacy  two  generations  ago,  we  must  perforce 
enjoy  it  now.  The  two  debates  on  naval  matters  which  have 
taken  place  since  Parliament  has  met  have  done  much  to 
enlighten  men  as  to  the  real  state  of  our  naval  defences,  more 
perhaps  than  any  previous  debate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  officials 
have  been  so  much  more  candid;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  public  will  refuse  to  believe  what,  against  then-  interests, 
its  own  servants  tell  it.  Indeed,  there  are  signs  already  that 
foolish  and  ill-based  confidence  is  giving  way,  and  that  the  altered 
condition  of  armaments  is  being  slowly  recognized. 

Very  much  altered,  indeed,  are  they  since  1S30,  when,  as 
Admiral  Edmond  Paris  has  pointed  out,  the  English  navy  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  navies  of  all  the  other  European  Powers  com- 
bined, or,  for  that  matter,  since  1850,  when  we  had  a  great  fleet 
of  sailing-ships  ;  and  unfortunately  it  seems  evident  that  there  has 
been  of  late  no  real  effort  to  arrest  the  steady  decline  of  com- 
parative strength,  and  that,  while  rivals  have  been  active,  there 
has  been  much  tardiness  and  procrastination  at  the  dockyards,  and 
that  the  work  promised  has  not  been  done.  These  bitter  facts 
official  avowals  make  abundantly  clear.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  indulged  in  the  usual  optimist  statement  last  year  when  intro- 
ducing the  Estimates,  admitted  with  engaging  frankness  in  the 
second  debate  on  them  that  of  iron  and  steel  vessels  we  were 
building  100,000  tons  and  the  French  150,000.  This  year  he 
seems  to  have  entered  completely-  dans  la  voie  des  aveux.  In  the 
debate  of  March  21st  he  was  at  pains  to  explain  fully  that  what 
is  called  a  ton  in  the  Navy  Estimates  is  not  necessarily  a  ton  of 
weight,  but  a  unit  determined  by  the  proportion  between  the 
estimated  weight  of  the  ship  and  the  estimated  cost  of  labour.  He 
quoted  a  passage  from  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  showing  that,  when 
a  ship  is  designed,  the  number  of  tons  weight  and  the  amount  of 
labour  required  are  calculated.  The  money  value  of  the  labour 
divided  by  number  of  tons  gives  the  cost  per  ton  in  labour,  and 
the  progress  of  a  vessel  is  measured  by  the  amount  expended. 
When  wages  equivalent  to  so  many  tons  have  been  paid,  she  is 
said  to  have  progressed  T>y  so  many  tons.  Frequently,  however, 
the  original  estimate  as  to  labour  is  wrong,  and  then  a  statement 
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of  this  kind  is  misleading.  Having  kindly  given  this  explanation 
in  the  first  dehate,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  proceeded  in  the 
second  to  show  that  with  a  vicious  system  there  had  been  error. 
The  First  Lord,  he  said,  was  so  struck  by  "the  doubtful  quality 
of  this  unit "  that  he  thought  of  making  some  corrections  in 
the  expense  accounts  of  the  year,  but  he  found  that  to  do  this 
correctly  he  would  have  to  state  the  errors  of  several  years  until 
he  got  to  the  time  of  the  late  Administration.  Unwilling 
apparently,  with  a  kindness  which  is  the  more  touching  because  it 
is  distinctly  rare  with  the  present  Government,  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  his  predecessor,  and  unwilling,  very  naturally,  to  show 
that  mistakes  had  been  made  under  the  present  Board  without 
showing  that  mistakes  had  also  been  made  under  the  previous 
one,  he  came  to  the  not  unprecedented  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  things  alone.  An  erroneous  system  of  computation 
therefore  remains ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  is  erroneous,  and 
to  be  assured  on  the  best  official  authority  that  the  Estimates  have 
been,  are,  and  will  be  inaccurate. 

Another  fault,  of  a  far  graver  nature  than  this,  as  it  tends  to 
keep  our  navy  weak  and  to  increase  cost,  was  seemingly  admitted 
by  the  very  straightforward  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The  long 
time  which  our  ironclads  take  in  construction  and  the  frequent 
changes  made  during  construction  have  often  been  spoken  of  and  con- 
trasted with  the  briskness  shown  in  private  yards.  In  last  week's 
debate  this  just  complaint  was  reiterated  with  great  weight  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  pointed  out  that,  of  three  ironclads  laid  down 
five  years  ago,  one  was  not  yet  complete  in  the  sense  of  being 
fit  to  go  into  action,  and  another  as  yet  unfinished,  while 
the  third  was  still  far  from  completion.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
when  so  much  time  is  taken  in  constructing  ships,  the  cost  must  be 
very  great.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  showed  that  it  might  actually 
amount  with  the  ships  now  in  the  dockyards  to  50/.  a  ton  for 
wages  alone,  an  amount  which  would  certainly  ruin  any  private 
constructor  who  built  ironclads.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
private  constructors  do  build  ironclads,  and  build  them  without 
figuring  in  the  Gazette  ;  and  a  very  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done  has  been  given  of  late,  as  an  ironclad  constructed  for  a 
foreign  Government  by  a  private  firm  has  recently  been  completed. 
This  vessel  is  the  Iiiackuelo,  of  6,000  tons  displacement  and  6,000 
horse-power,  built  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Samuda  for  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, which  made  her  trial  trip  some  little  time  ago.  In  that 
trip  she  attained  the  speed,  said  to  be  unprecedented  for  an  iron- 
clad, of  from  i6j  to  l6|  knots  an  hour,  and  she  has,  it  is  also  said, 
a  larger  coal  endurance  than  any  other  ironclad  afloat.  She  is 
built  entirely  of  steel,  has  steel-faced  armour  from  II  to  7  inches 
thick,  and  carries  four  20-ton  guns,  six  70-pounders  and  fifteen 
machine  and  torpedo  guns;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  seems  an 
admirable  war-ship  of  the  latest  type.  Apart  from  the  putting  her 
guns  on  board,  it  took  two  years  and  five  months  to  build  her. 
This  shows  what  can  be  achieved  when  work  is  carried  on 
steadily,  and  when  there  is  no  change  of  design  during  construction ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  the  Miachuelo  worse,  or  in  any 
way  whatever  an  obsolete  vessel,  for  having  been  built  without 
change  in  design.  She  may  or  may  not  be  so  well  put  together 
as  the  ships  built  in  the  dockyards.  On  that  point  only  a  high 
expert  can  speak  ;  but  assuredly  there  must  be  great  superiority 
in  construction  if  it  is  to  compensate  for  five  years  or  more 
employed  in  constructing  a  vessel  as  against  two  and  a  half. 

Of  course  the  Admiralty  could  hardly  be  expected  to  admit  that 
a  private  firm  had  in  some  respects  done  better  than  they  had  in 
constructing  a  war-ship;  and,  very  naturally,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  when  speaking  from  the  Treasury  bench,  said  nothing 
with  regard  to  that  vessel.  With  consistent  candour,  however, 
he  stated  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  said 
truly  enough  that,  if  constructors  went  on  changing  and  altering  the 
original  design,  they  ultimately  produced  a  vessel  of  which  the  main 
design  might  be  obsolete,  and  which  was  not  so  effective  an  instru- 
ment of  war  as  if  it  had  been  taken  and  finished  in  time.  This 
seems  a  complete  and  unsparing  condemnation  of  the  system  which 
has  been  pursued  for  years  past,  but  of  course  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  went  on  to  explain  that  some  improvements  might 
well  be  made  in  course  of  construction,  and  said  that  necessary 
alterations  accounted  for  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  delays  complained 
of.  The  excuse,  however,  seems  very  faint  and  conventional, 
when  compared  with  the  vigorous  condemnation  of  variations  from 
the  original  design.  What  was  contended  was  that  there  should 
not  be  such  constant  tampering  with  a  ship  as  had  led  to  twice  the 
proper  period  being  required  for  construction.  That  this  is  wrong 
appears  now  to  be  practically  admitted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessarily  conceded  that  there 
has  been  of  late  years  a  certain  waste  of  time  and  of  money,  and 
necessarily  also  that  the  navy  is  not  so  strong  as  it  might  have 
been  had  a  different  course  been  followed.  Who  is  to  blame  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  suggested  hanging 
a  constructor  as  an  appropriate  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
altering  of  designs  ;  but,  though  this  novel  and  striking  proposal 
has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  originality,  we  doubt  whether  the 
proceeding  suggested  would  prove  so  effective  as  appears  likely  at 
first  sight.  For  very  possibly  the  constructors  are  not  really  re- 
sponsible in  any  way  for  the  many  alterations,  and  probably  they 
have  been  dueto  the  fussiness  of  variousBoardsandofficialswho  have 
hampered  and  worried  designers,  and  whose  struggles  to  reconcile 
contradictory  conditions  and  to  get  more  than  money's  worth  for 
money  have  ended,  as  such  struggles  usually  do,  in  more  money 
being  spent  than  was  needful.  I 


In  any  case,  however,  it  may  now  be  hoped  that  the  mistake 
will  be  made  no  more,  and  that  it  will  no  longer  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  pay  six  years'  wages  for  the  construction  of  an  ironclad 
which  ought  to  be  built  in  three.  The  result  of  the  recent  debates 
—  which  we  may  observe  were  of  considerable  importance— has 
been  a  free  admission  of  errors,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  an  attempt  to  avoid  them  in  future.  Whether  there  will  be  an  at- 
tempt really  to  bring  our  navy  up  to  anything  like  its  proper  strength 
is  not  very  easy  to  say ;  but  certainly  the  money  now  voted,  even 
if  used  with  true  economy,  will  not  be  sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient, 
to  do  this.  With  regard  to  the  grave  question  of  our  comparative 
naval  strength,  which  grows  more  and  more  serious  every  year, 
the  same  frankness  as  was  shown  about  dockyard  management 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  officials.  They  could  not  well 
contradict  statements  made  not  long  ago,  and  say  that  France 
was  nearly  equal  to  us  in  strength.  In  such  a  matter  as  this, 
however,  silence  is  fully  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  critics 
are  right.  When  a  representative  of  the  Admiralty  declines  to 
make  comparisons  between  our  armament  and  that  of  a  friendly 
Power  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improper  to  do  so,  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  without  any  imputation  on  his  honour,  that 
he  is  only  using  a  form  of  words ;  for  no  sane  man  can  doubt 
that,  if  the  Admiralty  could  set  forth  a  statement  which  would 
reassure  the  country,  prove  their  critics  to  be  wrong,  and  give 
lustre  to  themselves,  they  would  not  be  deterred  by  idle  etiquette 
from  making  facts  public.  The  absence  of  any  attempt  whatever 
to  repeat  the  comparisons  of  last  year  shows  that  it  is  now  thought 
hopeless  to  attempt  comparison  or  to  deny  that  the  French  iron- 
clad navy  is  rapidly  approaching  equality  with  ours.  That  it 
would  equal  or  surpass  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  obvious  to  all 
unbiassed  inquirers.  We  do  not  desire  now  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  strength  of  thetwo  navies.  This  has  been 
done  again  and  again  in  our  and  in  other  columns,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  It  is  true  that  the  critics  have  made  some  mistakes 
such  as  are  always  made  in  dealing  with  questions  of  considerable 
intricacy ;  but  that  in  the  main  they  were  right  no  longer  admits 
of  a  doubt — indeed,  it  is  hardly  disputed  ;  and  there  has  been  of 
late  proof  that  their  strictures  are  at  last  felt  to  be  just,  and 
that  but  one  interpretation  can  be  placed  on  the  silence  of  the 
Admiralty. 


THE  PANIC  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  long-continued  fall  in  American  railroad  securities  has  at 
length  brought  on  a  panic  in  New  York.    In  a  single  day 
two  banks,  seven  stockbroking  firms,  and  several  individuals  sus- 
pended payment,  as  well  as  three  banks  in  the  interior.  On  Thursday 
two  other  firms  of  stockbrokers  failed,  and  a  bank  in  Illinois.  And 
other  failures  are  expected.    The  immediate  occasion  of  the  panic 
was  a  run  on  the  deposits  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  one 
of  the  largest  in  New  York,  induced  by  the  reports  of  the  vast  and 
unsuccessful  speculations  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Seney,  the  President.  Mr. 
Seney  was  reputed  to  be  immensely  wealthy,  and  he  had  made 
princely  gifts  to  New  York  hospitals  and  colleges,  but  he  wa3 
before  everything  a  speculator.    The  Syndicate  of  which  he  was 
the  head  a  few  years  ago  constructed  the  so-called  "  Nickel  Plate 
lload  "  to  compete  with  one  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  lines,  and  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  a  fraction  of  the  nominal  capital.  Since  then  the 
Syndicate  has  speculated  disastrously  in  the  South- West.  Appa- 
rently Mr.  Seney  involved  the  bank  in  his  speculations  and  those 
of  a  firm  of  brokers,  consisting  of  his  son-in-law  and  two  sons, 
with  the  result  that  on  Wednesday  it  had  to  close  its  doors, 
though  it  has  since  been  enabled  to  resume  business.    A  Brooklyn 
bank,  connected  with  the  Metropolitan,  also  suspended  payment. 
And  there  was  a  run  on  a  third  bank,  which,  however,  met  the 
demands  upon  it.    So  complete  and  general  was  the  distrust  that 
at  one  time  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  was  charged  for  loans  for 
the  day,  being  at  the  rate  of  over  300  per  cent,  per  annum. 
And  the  panic  was  at  length  allayed  only  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  at  once  cash  two 
millions  sterling  of  bonds  called  in  for  redemption,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, would  call  two  millions  more ;  and  by  the  decision  of  the 
Clearing-House  banks  to  support  one  another,  and  to  help  all 
solvent  banks  in  need  of  assistance.    The  panic,  which  was  parti- 
ally renewed  by  Thursday's  failures,  is  the  necessary  result  of  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  securities  that  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  three 
years.  At  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  commonly  estimated  in  New 
York  that  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  securities  quoted  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  that  city  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
millions  sterling,  or  nearly  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  total  aggregate 
value.    This  was  the  average  depreciation,  including  Government, 
State,  and  Municipal  stocks,  as  well  as  other  securities  which  had 
not  fallen  at  all.    If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  fall  in  railway 
securities  it  was  very  much  greater  than  stated.    Indeed,  the  fall 
was  mainly  in  railway  securities  and  in  securities  somehow  con- 
nected with  railway  property.    Between  the  middle  of  1881  and 
the  end  of  last  year  there  was  a  fall  in  the  preference  stock  of  the 
Wabash  Kailway  Company  of  about  sixty-six  per  cent. ;  two- 
thirds,  that  is,  of  the  market  valueofthe  stock  in  themiddleof  1881 
had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  1883.    In  Texas  and  Pacific  shares 
the  fall  was  fifty-five  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-half;  in  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  shares,  again,  it  was  fifty-five  per  cent. ;  in 
Central  Pacific,  thirty-three  per  cent.,  or  one-third ;  in  Northern 
Pacific  preference  shares,  forty-nine  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one- 
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half ;  and  there  were  few  cases  in  which  the  fall  did  not 
reach  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  Since  the  end  of  last  year 
th  ere  was  for  awhile  a  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  Ame- 
rican railway  securities.  Over  some  of  the  worst  Companies 
receivers  had  been  appointed  ;  and  there  had  been  failures  of 
many  speculators,  the  most  conspicuous  being-  that  of  Mr.  Villard, 
who  a  couple  of  years  before  was  reputed  to  be  worth  three 
millions  sterling.  It  was  supposed  that  the  worst  had  then  been 
experienced,  and  that  a  recovery  had  set  in.  But  the  recovery  has 
proved  very  short-lived,  and  another  fall  soon  set  in,  which  has 
carried  prices  lower  than  they  have  ever  been  kuown  to  be  before. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  Central  Pacific  shares  were  quoted 
in  New  York  at  63^;  on  Monday — that  is,  two  days  before  the 
panic — they  had  fallen  to  415-.  Again,  Denver  shares  on  the 
last  day  of  December  were  quoted  at  24!  ;  on  Monday  they  had 
fallen  to  lo| ;  Erie  shares  have  fallen  from  26|  to  14^  ;  but  what 
is  still  more  remarkable  is  that  the  fall  quite  recently  has  been 
■very  heavy  in  the  very  best  class  of  American  railway  securities. 
New  York  Central  shares,  for  example,  which  in  the  middle  of 
jSSi  were  selling  in  New  York  at  155,  on  Tuesday  had  fallen  to 
I09f.  Illinois  shares,  again,  which  on  the  last  day  of  December 
last  were  selling  in  New  York  at  132,  have  since  fallen  to 
124;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  have  fallen  from  95  to  92|.  We 
have  often  pointed  out  how  a  heavy  fall  of  prices  such  as  this 
leads,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  difficulties  in  the  business 
world.  All  investors  who  are  obliged  to  sell  find  a  large  part  of 
their  capital  swept  away  by  the  depreciation.  Speculators  who 
have  bought  stocks  with  borrowed  money  are  called  upon  to  find 
fresh  security,  and  very  often,  after  exhausting  all  their  means,  see 
the  securities  they  have  lodged  sold  to  repay  their  debts  to  their 
hankers.  Furthermore,  commercial  men  are  rarely  able  to  carry 
on  business  without  borrowing ;  and  one  of  the  most  convenient 
ways  of  raising  money  is  by  giving  stocks  as  security  for  their 
loans.  When,  however,  a  stock  falls  from  96,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wabash  preference  shares,  to  14J,  the  holder  of  such  stock  prac- 
tically finds  himself  without  the  means  of  borrowing.  And,  even 
where  the  fall  is  much  less  than  this,  the  credit  of  the  holder  of 
the  stock  is  greatly  impaired.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  Capitalists 
are  rendered  uneasy  by  the  persistent  depreciation  ;  they  fear  that 
some  great  catastrophe  may  be  impending ;  they  are  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  give  credit, and  the  whole  of  the  commercial  community 
is,  in  consequence,  straitened. 

The  cause  of  this  protracted  and  ruinous  fall  in  American  rail- 
way securities  is  the  over-construction  that  went  on  between  1879 
and  1883.    In  four  years  over  35,000  miles  of  railway  were 
built ;  and,  unfortunately,  many  of  the  new  lines  were  not  only 
not  needed,  but  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  levying  "  black  mail " 
upon  older  and  more  prosperous  concerns.    All  the  length  of  the 
way  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  a  line  has  been  built  parallel 
with  the  New  York  Central  line,  and  often  within  sight  of  it, 
although  the  New  York  Central  had  been  fully  capable  of  doing 
all  the  business  of  the  district.    It,  however,  had  paid  very  large 
dividends,  and  the  constructors  of  the  new  line  hoped  to  take 
away  from  it  a  portion  of  its  traffic.    In  other  directions  there  has 
been  the  same  building  of  lines  in  competition  with  other  lines 
which  previously  had  been  prosperous,  and  as  to  the  capacity  of 
which  there  was  no  complaint.    A  large  proportion  of  the  new 
lines,  moreover,  have  been  built  in  unsettled  parts  of  the  country 
where  traffic  can  grow  up  only  gradually.    The  result  is  that 
for_  the  present  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.     The  condition,   in  fact,   is   precisely  similar  to  the 
condition  of  the  shipping  trade  here  at  home.    The  difficulty 
would  perhaps  have  been  got  over  without  disaster  had  it  not 
been  that  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  grain  trade 
of  the  world.    For  a  series  of  years,  ending  with  1880,  there 
had  been  a  succession  of  unprecedentedly  good  harvests  in  the 
United  States ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  exceedingly  bad 
harvests  in  Europe.    In  consequence  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  railway 
traffics  therefore  were  enormous.    But  in  1SS1  there  was  a  partial 
failure  of  all  the  crops  throughout  the  United  States,  and  since 
then  the  harvests  have  not  been  good.     Simultaneously  the 
harvests  in  Europe  have  improved,  while  India  and  Australia 
have  begun  to  compete  with  the  United  States  in  the  wheat 
markets  of  Western  Europe  to  an  extent  that  a  little  while  ago 
was  quite  impossible.    The  Americans  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  could  fix  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe  as  they  chose  ; 
and  speculators  therefore  bought  up  not  only  wheat,  but  Indian 
corn,  and  kept  it  back  from  market  in  the  hope  that  prices  in 
Europe  would  thus  be  compelled  to  rise.    Prices,  however,  have 
not  risen.     The  principal  result  has  been  to  hand  over  the 
markets  of  Western  Europe  to  the  competitors  of  America.  The 
American  railways  have  thereby  suffered  heavily  ;  for,  while  their 
carrying  capacity  has  enormously  increased,  the  traffic  over 
them  has,  both  by  natural  and  artificial  means,  been  greatlv 
restricted.    Even  on  the  old  and  well-established  lines  there  has 
been  therefore  a  considerable  tailing  off  in  earnings,  and  it  is 
natural  to  expect  diminished  dividends  for  some  time  to  come. 
On  the  newer  lines,  which  have  not  yet  acquired  a  large  traffic,  the 
falling  off  of  earnings  is  so  great  that  several  of  them  have  already 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  it  is  feared  that  many 
more  will  be  unable  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  debts.    For  ail 
these  reasons  a  very  considerable  fall  iu  prices  was  inevitable  ;  but 
tue  lau  has  been  aggravated  bv  artificial  causes.    The  constructors 
ot  tne  new  hnes  hoped  that  as  of  old  they  would  be  able  to 


borrow  largely  in  the  European  money  markets.  European  in- 
vestors, however,  had  become  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
system  of  railway  management  in  the  United  States,  and  they  re- 
fused to  lend,  with  the  result  that  the  constructors  have  been  so 
embarrassed  that  some  of  them  have  become  bankrupt,  and  most 
of  the  others  have  been  obliged  to  sell  all  the  good  and  readily 
saleable  securities  they  possessed  to  fulfil  their  contracts.  At  the 
same  time  the  presidents  of  the  old-established  lines,  in  their  desire 
to  ruin  their  new  competitors,  have  provoked  "  wars  of  rates," 
which  have  artificially  reduced  earnings  and  have  alarmed  in- 
vestors generally  for  the  security  of  their  properties.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed,  too,  that  many  of  these  presidents  have  for  stock- 
jobbing purposes  cooked  the  accounts  of  the  lines,  speculated  in 
their  own  stocks,  and  generally  manipulated  markets  for  their  own 
purposes,  to  the  disadvantage  of  investors.  As  a  natural  consequence 
investors  have  become  alarmed,  and  shares  more  particularly  have 
fallen  quite  into  disrepute.  Speculators  have  seen  their  oppor- 
tunity in  all  this,  and  they  have  sold,  therefore,  in  immense  masses 
securities  which  they  did  not  possess.  The  Americans  speculate  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  European  experience.  In  1880  and  1881 
they  ran  up  prices  in  an  exaggerated  way,  and  since  1881  they 
have  been  forcing  them  down  similarly.  Taking  advantage  of  over- 
competition,  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  American  pro- 
duce in  Europe,  of  the  dissatisfaction  at  home  and  abroad  with 
American  railway  management,  and  of  the  depression  in  trade, 
they  have  so  manipulated  the  markets  that  for  the  time  being 
there  is  no  possibility  of  resisting  them.  Lastly,  the  drain  of 
gold  from  New  York,  by  depleting  the  bank  reserves,  has  forced 
the  banks  to  call  in  their  loans,  and  thereby  precipitated  the  crisis, 
since  insolvent  bankers  were  compelled  to  avow  their  inability  to 
fulfil  their  contracts. 

The  first  feeling  in  London  was  that  the  panic  of  Wednesday 
would  bring  to  an   end  the  slow  liquidation  that  has  been 
dragging  on  for  three  years,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  sharp 
rise  of  prices  on  Thursday.    We  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
view.    When  all  the  banks  in  the  Clearing-IIouse  Association 
felt  it  necessary  to  pledge  one  another  support,  and  to  promise 
help  to  all  others  who  might  require  it,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
danger  to  the  banking  establishments  of  the  country  was  both 
real  and  great.  But  a  community  does  not  speedily  recover  from  a 
serious  shock  to  credit.    The  recovery  will,  however,  be  hastened 
if  there  is  no  attempt  to  bolster  up  rotten  institutions.    The  law 
enjoins  upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  institute  a  rigid 
examination  into  the  condition  of  all  national  banks  whose  solvency 
or  good  management  he  has  reason  to  doubt.    If  he  performs  his 
duty  without  fear  or  favour,  the  insolvent  concerns  will  be  wound 
up.    It  is  to  be  presumed,  too,  that  the  Clearing-House  banks 
will  not  endanger  their  own  safety  by  succouring  banks  unable  to 
meet  all   their   obligations.     If  many    failures  should  thus 
be  brought   about,  the  crisis   would  be  prolonged ;   but  the 
assurance   that    the   worst  was   known  would   after  a  while 
restore    confidence.     Whether    there    are    other    banks  vir- 
tually insolvent  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  several 
of  the  Railway  Companies  are  in  difficulties,  and  after  such 
a  shock  to  credit  they  will  not  find  it  easy  to  borrow.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  receivers  may  be  appointed  in  not  a  few 
cases.    And  there  is  a  danger  that  the  failure  of  brokers  and  bankers 
who  had  been  the  New  York  agents  of  banks  and  Railway  Compa- 
nies in  other  States  may  plunge  these  latter  into  inextricable  em- 
barrassments.   But  while  we  do  not  look  for  a  speedy  recovery, 
holders  of  American  railway  securities  would  be  very  unwise  to 
throw  away  their  property  now.    The  prospects  are  by  no  means 
as  bad  as  they  are  made  to  appear.    Trade,  though  somewhat 
depressed,  is  yet  very  large,  and  seems  to  be  increasing.  The 
reports  respecting  the  coming  harvest  are  most  favourable ;  and 
the  managers  of  the  railways  everywhere  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  cut  down  expenses.    During  the  vears 
of  inflation  they  had  allowed  extravagances  of  all  kinds  to  grow 
up ;   but,  now  that  they  have  become  seriously  alarmed,  they 
are  reducing  wages  and  enforcing  retrenchment  in  every  direc- 
tion.    To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
falling  oft'  in  earnings  will  be  counterbalanced  by  savings  in  ex- 
penditure on  the  old  and  well-established  lines.     On  the  new 
lines,  also,  there  will  be  considerable  retrenchment,  but  some  of 
these  will  have  to  wait  some  years  before  population  and  wealth 
grow  sufficiently  to  give  them  traffic  enough  to  live  upon ;  while 
others  are  so  circumstanced  that  very  soon  they  will  enter  upon 
an  era  of  prosperity.    The  probability  on  the  whole  seems  to  be 
that  the  depression  will  last  for  a  while  yet,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  recovery  until  after  the  harvest  at  the  soonest ;  but,  if  the 
crops  are  then  good,  and  the  general  economic  condition  improves, 
recovery  may  be  expected  to  set  in. 


CONCERTS  AND  RECITALS. 

THE  programme  of  Mme.  Essipoffs  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  Friday  was  more  representative  of  many  styles  of  music 
than  remarkable  for  important  or  unfamiliar  examples.  It  in- 
cluded Beethoven's  Sonata  in  F  minor  (the  Appassionata)  ; 
Schumann's  Romance  in  A  and  "  Grillen  " ;  Mendelssohn's  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  and  a  Fugue  by  Handel,  both  iu  E  minor;  the 
Schubert-Liszt  valse,  "  Soiree  de  Yienne  " ;  besides  excerpts  from 
Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Silas,  and  Schiitt.  With  the  exception  of 
the  compositions  of  the  last  named,  most  of  these  items  are 
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tolerably  well  known  ;  they  admirably  served,  however,  to  display 
the  pianist's  versatility  and  remarkable  endowments — her  range  of 
expression,  executive  power  and  brilliance,  the  significance  and 
character  of  her  touch.  In  the  Chopin  examples,  in  an  Etude 
by  Schiitt,  and  in  other  passages,  the  piquant  individuality  of  her 
staccato  style  was  very  striking.  The  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
sonata  was  full  of  interest.  The  august  and  solemn  adagio  was 
most  expressively  interpreted ;  and  the  final  movement  was  a  tour 
de  force  in  point  of  execution,  though  the  excessive  prestissimo 
■with  which  it  was  given,  marvellous  and  brilliant  in  effect,  is 
scarcely  sanctioned  by  the  composer.  The  two  fugues  were 
played  with  masterly  precision  and  lucidity,  and  throughout  the 
recital  the  distinction  of  the  pianist's  style,  untouched  by  affecta- 
tion or  mannerism,  was  manifested  in  the  freshness  and  felicity  of 
the  most  varied  interpretations. 

At  the  Prince's  Hall  on  Saturday  Mme.  Viard-Louis  held  her 
third  meeting  of  the  chronological  rendering  of  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte compositions.  Progress  in  a  scheme  so  comprehensive  must 
necessarily  appear  deliberate,  and  the  first  stages  of  relatively 
slight  interest,  comprising  as  they  do  works  that  are  very  familiar, 
and  but  little  characteristic  of  the  composer.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  Mme.  Viard-Louis's  enterprise  did  not  comprehend  the 
orchestral  works  of  Beethoven,  particularly  if  the  report  that  two 
long-lost  cantatas  of  the  composer  have  recently  been  unearthed 
in  Vienna  should  be  authenticated,  for  one"  such  discovery 
frequently  leads  to  others.  The  two  pianoforte  sonatas  given  on 
the  present  occasion  (Op.  10  in  C  minor  and  F  major)  are  too 
well  known  to  require  comment,  and  are,  in  addition,  among  the 
least  interesting  of  the  series.  In  the  execution  of  the  three 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  (Op.  12)  Mr.  Hollander  assisted  Mme. 
Viard-Louis  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Carrodus,  who  had  been  announced, 
but  was  indisposed.  These  three  compositions  are  of  great 
biographical  as  well  as  technical  interest,  and  were  adequately 
interpreted  by  the  executants ;  the  beautiful  Allegro  con  brio  in 
the  No.  1,  and  the  exquisite  second  movement  of  the  No.  2,  with 
its  suave  and  simple  Cantabile,  the  last  touch  of  Haydn's  influence, 
were  most  admirably  rendered.  A  selection  of  songs  from  Op.  82 
and  83,  including  the  characteristic  "  Hotfnung,"  was  entrusted  to 
Fraulein  von  Hennig. 

Miss  Margaret  Wild  made  a  successful  debut  as  a  pianist  in  a 
recital  given  at  Prince's  Hall  on  Monday.  The  programme  was 
sufficiently  diversified  and  exacting  to  form  a  stern  test  of  capacitv, 
and  the  performancewas  full  of  promise  for  the  young  pianist's 
future.  Excellent  discrimination  and  taste,  genuine  artistic  per- 
ception, and  an  admirably  expressive  style  distinguished  the  execu- 
tion of  works  so  distinctly  dissimilar  as  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E 
Flat  (Op.  31)  and  Schumann's  highly  ornate  and  complex  "Etudes 
sinfoniques."  Miss  Wild  possesses  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts 
of  the  artistic  organization— the  power  of  giving  fidl  expression 
to  her  subject  through  a  naturally  fervid  sympathy,  without  which 
the  most  perfect  technical  accomplishment,  though  it  may  surprise 
the  hearer,  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  The  colour  and  multi- 
form character  of  Schumann's  work,  the  subtly  interwoven  rhythms, 
so  capricious  and  involved,  were  rendered  in  a  style  that  showed 
how  thoroughly  the  performer  was  en  rapport  with  the  music. 
In  Bach's  "  Fantasia  Chromatique  and  Fugue "  Miss  Wild  was 
scarcely  so  successful,  and  a  little  deficient  at  times  in  force  and 
in  cnsp  precision  of  touch.  In  the  pieces  mentioned,  however,  in 
Liszt's  "  Tarantella,"  and  in  her  playing  of  Chopin— the  Nocturne 
in  E  Major  and  the  Polonaise  in  C  Minor — the  pianist  acquitted 
herself  with  success  and  distinction.  The  programme  was  further 
varied  by  Miss  Carlotta  Elliot's  excellent  singing  of  F.  H.  Cowen's 
"  Fantasia  "  and  "  If  Love  was  what  the  Rose  is"  and  Gounod's 
"  Au  Printemps." 

At  the  Stei  uway  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  Miss  Cowen  gave  a 
Dramatic  Recital  which  comprised  several  poems  and  extracts, 
very  effectively  given,  of  which  the  best  declaimed  was  Rossetti's 
"The  King's  Tragedy."  This  dramatic  ballad  waa  interpreted 
by  the  reciter  with  well-sustained  power,  with  appropriate  gesture, 
and  a  fine  rendering  of  the  pathos  and  horror  of  the  climax. 
In  "  The  Tetterbys,"  from  Dickens's  The  Haunted  Man,  and  in 
the  scene  of  Henry  V.'s  courtship  from  Shakspeare,  very  diverse 
humours  were  illustrated  with  an  art  that  was  admirable,  refined 
and  subdued  in  expression;  the  recitation  of  Miss  Ingelow's 
"  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  "  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  somewhat  over-coloured  and  ambitious.  In  this  poem  the 
speaker  is  an  old  woman,  and  it  is  ecarcely  likely  she  would  give 
the  milking-song  of  her  "  son's  wife  Elizabeth  "  as  Miss  Cowen 
gives  it,  which,  effective  as  it  is  as  mere  elocution,  is  a  dramatic 
impropriety  ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  young  girl  that  is  heard,  and 
not  the  old  woman's  imitation  of  it.  Miss  Cowen's  powers  are 
such  that  she  may  well  dispense  with  over-wrought  effects  when, 
however  clever,  they  do  not  accord  with  the  impersonation.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Miss  De  Fonblanque  and  Mr.  Bernard 
Lane  sang  several  songs  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  who  accompanied. 
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DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA.* 

IN  the  magnificent  volumes  before  us  the  late  Sir  William 
Stirling-Maxwell  has  left  a  legacy  to  English  literature  which 
will  secure  to  him  an  enduring  name  among  the  historians  of  his 

*  Don  John  of  Austria  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  1547-1578.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings  Bv  Sir 
William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co 


age  and  nation.    Something  of  assumption  must  be  allowed  to 
underlie  the  remark  that  few  countries  besides  our  own  could  have 
produced  such  a  book;  for  wherever  literature  and  art  are 
cherished,  there  are  usually  to  be  found  some  representatives  of 
research  who  at  least  aim  at  completeness.    But  it  is  at  all  events 
rare  that  the  patron  and  the  student  are  combined  as  they  were  in 
the  author  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  it  is  certain  that,  while 
love  of  learning  cannot  often  enjoy  such  opportunities  as  were  his, 
no  country  can  boast  many  historians  who  would  have  made  so 
admirable  a  use  of  them.    For  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  to  regard  the  wealth  of  historical  and  artistic  detail  offered 
by  these  volumes  as  their  chief  title  to  commendation,  or  even  to 
treat  the  book  as  the  elaborate  monograph  of  an  accomplished 
dilettante,  a  description  which  might  not  unfairlv  be  applied  even 
to  Sir  Will  iani  Stirling-Maxwell's  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V. 
The  life  of  Don  John,  as  a  brief  review  of  its  principal  features 
will  suffice  to  call  to  ,mind,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  main 
current  of  modern  European  history  in  one  of  its  most  momentous 
epochs ;  the  gallant  son  of  a  great  father,  though  not  himself  a 
man  either  of  genius  or  of  commanding  strength  of  character,  he 
stood  in  the  van  of  the  two  chief  conflicts  of  his  century — that  of 
Christendom  against  Islam,  and  that  of  Rome  and  Spain  against  the 
liberties  of  both  princes  and  peoples.  Only  an  historian  of  a  high  order 
could  deal  with  such  a  theme,  as  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  has 
dealt  with  it,  competently  and  in  many  respects  exhaustively  ;  and 
we  have  little  doubt  but  that  this  work,  of  which,  we  believe,  a 
smaller  edition  has  already  been  issued  for  popular  use,  will  be 
valued  by  many  readers  unable  to  possess  themselves  of  it  in  its 
more  attractive  form.    Meanwhile  it  is  fitting  that  a  life  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  illustrated  with  generous  abundance  and  tasteful 
splendour,  should  at  last  have  been  achieved  by  so  eminent  a  re- 
presentative of  the  northern  land  of  which  it  was  his  ardent 
ambition  to  share  the  throne.    The  hero  of  Lepanto  has  long 
waited  for  his  biographer.    In  his  own  day  Brantome,  though  not 
an  eye-witness  of  the  great  battle  ("  helas  !  je  n'y  estois  pas"), 
included  among  his  lives  of  illustrious  foreign  contemporaries  that 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  never,  as  he  tells  us,  having  known 
any  man  but  him  "  approchant  des  vertus  bien  universellementa  feu 
monsieur  de  Nemours,  Jacques  de  Savoye,"  the  paragon,  as  another 
French  writer  calls  him,  of  all  our  paladins.    But  since  Brantome 
celebrated  Don  John's  praises  in  his  own  discursive  way,  and  with 
an  appetite  for  scandal  which  found  food  in  manifold  rumours  as 
to  both  the  birth  and  the  death  of  his  hero,  and  since  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Belgo-Spaniard  Vanderhammen  com- 
piled his  more  laborious  biography,  the  life  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  all  the  imperial  and  royal  bastards  of  whom  modern  history 
has  to  tell  had  met  with  no  memorable  treatment.    A  useful 
German  biography  by  the  late  Professor  Havemann,  which  Sir 
William  Stirling-Maxwell  appropriately  describes  as  "a  sensible 
book  drawn  from  well-chosen  sources,"  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns  many  years  ago  (May  13th,  1865) ;  and,  of  course,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Don  John's  personal  historv  are 
woven  into  the  narratives  of  brilliant  modern  historians,"  and 
notably  into  those  of  Prescott  and  Motley.    Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  had  their  works  at  his  command,  and  of  Motley,  at  all 
events  in  the  most  thorny  part  of  the  story  of  Don  John's  career, 
he  has  made  liberal  use.     In  addition,  he  was  aided  by  the 
researches  of  Gachard,  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
book,  which  contains  the  miserable  episode  of  Don  Carlos,  of 
Mignet,  and  of  many  lesser  men;  and  he  fortunatelv  lived  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  utilize  in  full  the  revelations   of  the 
Simancas  archives,  as  well  as  the  Belgian,  Dutch,  Venetian, 
English,  and  other  records.    We  do  not  think  that  he  makes 
any  reference  to  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  with  whose  promised 
aid  a  complete  history  of  the  Holy  League,  which  in  the  main 
could  only  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  Papacv,  may  still  be 
written.    On  special  parts  of  his  subject  Sir  William,  as  a  most 
accomplished  Spanish  scholar,  was  able  to  make  special  studies. 
Thus  his  account  of  the  Morisco  War  is  mainly  based  upon  Marmol 
and  Mendoza,  whose  characteristics  as  historians  he  describes  in  an 
interesting  note.    To  the  devotion  of  an  indefatigable  student  he 
was  able  to  add  the  resources  of  an  eager  collector  and  vigilant 
connoisseur  of  books,  engravings,  and  other  illustrative  materials. 
These  volumes  supply  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  of  Don  John 
and  his  contemporaries,  among  which  few  students  will  fail  to 
find  much  that  is  new.    We  have  no  space  for  directing  attention 
to  individual  portraits,  but  the  reader  need  not  go  far  into  the 
book  without  experiencing  the  pleasure  which  tine  portraiture 
adds  to  historical  study.    Don  Luis  Quixada,  the  governor  of 
Don  John  in  the  Prince's  boyhood,  looks  what  indeed  he  was,  the 
soul  of  honour  and  the  type  of  rigid  droiture,  who  when  his  house 
was  on  fire  saved  his  wife  from  the  flames,  but  not  till  he  had  first 
saved  the  boy  committed  to  his  charge  by  his  sovereign.    A  little 
further  on  we  have  (from  a  Dutch  print)  an  inimitable  portrait  of 
the  Prince's  tutor,  Honorato  Juan,  "  a  miracle  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing," who  has  left  nothing  behind  him  either  to  perpetuate  or 
to  undo  his  fame,  and  who,  bv  the  way,  was  anything  but 
successful  in  implanting  a  love  of  books  in  his  pupil.  The^early 
part  of  the  first  volume  likewise  contains  a  portrait  of  Don 
Carlos  which  might  almost  be  said  to  furnish  a  sufficient  key  to 
the  true  history  of  his  doom ;  and  a  reproduction  of  Lorch's 
woodcut  of  Charles  V.  in  his  decline,  age  and  tribulation  round 
his  hps,  but  m  his  eye  the  piercing  intelligence  altogether  absent 
from  the  lack-lustre  countenance  of  his  son.    No  doubt  Philip  as 
according  to  the  well-known  anecdote,  Don  John  retorted  upon 
Don  Carlos  in  their  student  days,  was  an  inferior  personage  to  the 
Emperor.    Besides  a  most  interesting  series  of  portraits  and  oj 
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numismatic  and  similar  illustrations,  these  volumes  also  contain 
much  historical  and  antiquarian  lore  on  which  it  is  frequently 
difficult  for  the  student  to  lay  his  finger.  Thus,  ahove  all,  the 
chapter  on  the  fleets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  clear 
account  of  the  galleys  and  galley-slaves  of  the  Spanish,  Venetian, 
and  Turkish  navies,  forms  a  short  monograph  of  almost  unique 
value  on  a  subject  in  its  details  hardly  more  familiar  to  most 
modern  readers  than  are  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians 
as  navigators  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  again,  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell's  account,  largely  based  on  the  Venetian  relatione,  is 
judiciously  supplemented  from  other  sources,  among  them  "  the 
excellent  description  of  galley  life "  in  our  old  friend  Guzman 
d'Alfarache.  We  need  not  add  that  in  Don  John,  as  in  the 
earlier  writings  of  its  author,  the  style  is  that  of  a  scholar  sus- 
ceptible of  enthusiasm,  but  not  prodigal  of  phrase.  Occasionally 
he  displays  a  graphic  power  resembling  Motley's,  without  that 
hankering  after  picturesqueness  which  the  American  shares  with 
the  most  popular  English  historian  of  the  great  struggle  against 
Spain  and  Rome.  The  picture  of  "  the  little  fiery-faced  infidel" 
Sultan  Selim  II:  would  have  engraved  itself  on  the  reader's  mind 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  reproduction  of  Domenico  Zenoi's 
striking  print.  Elsewhere  a  lucidity  of  statement,  which  is  a 
rarer  gift  among  modern  historians,  enables  the  reader  to  under- 
stand matters  so  complicated  as  the  Genoese  Constitution,  with  its 
old  and  new  nobility,  of  which  we  cannot  remember  elsewhere  to 
have  seen  so  perspicuous  an  account,  except  in  the  Histoire  de 
Genes  of  M.  Emile  Vincens. 

The  researches  of  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  and  his  pre- 
decessors have  not  left  unsolved  many  problems  connected  with 
the  biographical  history  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  To  one  or 
two  such  questions  we  may,  however,  briefly  advert.  They  can 
hardly  be  said  to  include  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his  origin. 
The  taunt  launched  against  him  by  his  mother,  and  taken  up  by 
his  political  adversaries,  that  he  was  not  the  Emperor's  son,  must 
have  been  a  mere  invention  of  spite ;  nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  but  that  on  her  side  Barbara  Blomberg  was  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  his  parentage.  "  Madame  Plomber,"  as  one  of  the 
Venetian  Ambassadors  calls  her,  or  the  widow  Kegel,  as  was  her 
proper,  though  prosaic,  designation  in  her  later  years,  was  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  person  whom  it  would  have  been  only  too 
gratifying  to  the  Spanish  Court  to  be  able  to  ignore.  She  showed 
herself  more  than  a  match  for  Alva  when  he  endeavoured,  on  his 
master's  behalf,  to  remove  her  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  in  order,  if 
possible,  there  to  immure  her  in  a  nunnery,  where  a  rein  would  be 
put  upon  her  expenditure ;  nor  was  it— curiously,  though  intel- 
ligibly enough— till  after  the  arrival  of  her  son,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  since  his  infancy,  that  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
migrate.  In  Spain  she  kept  up  her  extravagant  habits  to  the  last, 
surviving  her  famous  son,  between  whom  and  herself  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  superfluity  of  affection.  Though  nothing  is  re- 
corded to  the  credit  of  her  character,  there  is  no  reason  to  throw 
doubts  on  the  respectability  of  her  descent ;  assuredly  Motley  had 
no  warrant  for  describing  her  as  a  "  washerwoman  of  Ratisbon," 
for  even  Brantome  mentions  the  washerwoman  legend  only  in 
order  to  reject  it.  Curiously  enough,  by  the  way,  the  present  bio- 
graphy of  Don  John  begins  with  the  rectification  of  a  rather 
serious  error  fostered  by  numerous  predecessors.  He  was  born  in 
1 547,  not  in  1545,  as  even  Havemann  persists  in  stating,  though 
he  actually  cites  the  inscription  on  the  Lepanto  medal  (1571), 
which  refers  to  the  conquering  hero  as  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 
A  curious  piece  of  sculpture  is  said  to  be  in  existence  at  Vienna, 
furnishing  a  further  corroboration  of  the  later  date.  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  specially  noteworthy  in  the  fact  that  a  tradition 
designating  them  as  the  birthplace  of  Don  John  should  have  per- 
sistently clung,  not  only  to  the  ancient  hostelry  of  the  "  Golden 
Cross"  at  Ratisbon,  but  to  a  particular  room  on  its  first  story. 

_  One  may,  if  one  likes,  suppose  Don  John  to  have  inherited"  from 
his  South-German  mother  a  certain  lightsomeness  of  disposition 
and  joyous  confidence  of  spirit  which  wTere  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  many  an  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger,  until  at  last  they 
were  extinguished  by  the  bitter  disappointments  amidst  which  his 
life  closed.  There  is  something  attractive  in  the  gaiety  of  heart 
which  he  exhibited  in  his  younger  days — in  such  an  escapade  as 
his  attempt  in  1565  (the  year  after  King  Philip  had  solicited  for 
him  a  cardinal's  hat)  to  run  away  to  the  fleet  over  which  only  two 
years  later  he  was,  as  General  of  the  Sea,  to  hold  the  supreme 
command  ;  and  in  the  part  played  by  him  immediately  before  the 
lighting  began  oil'  Lepanto,  when  admiral-in-chief  of  the  Christian 
armada : — 

When  the  fleets  nearcd  each  other,  and  the  Christians  were  all  prostrate 
before  their  crucifixes  and  friars,  and  no  sound  was  heard  on  their  decks 
but  the  voices  of  the  holy  fathers,  the  Turks  were  indulging  in  every 
kind  of  noise  which  Nature  or  art  had  furnished  them  with  the  means 
of  producing'.  Shouting  and  screaming,  they  bade  the  Christians  come 
on  "like  drowned  hens"  and  be  slaughtered;  thev  danced,  and  stamped, 
and  clanged  their  arms ;  they  blew  trumpets,  clashed  cymbals,  and  tired 
volleys  of  useless  musketry.  When  the  Christians  had  ended  their  de- 
votions and  stood  to  their  guns,  or  in  their  ordered  ranks,  each  galley, 
in  the  long  array,  seemed  on  lire,  as  the  noontide  sun  blazed  on  helm  and 
corslet,  and  pointed  blades  and  pikes  with  flame.  The  bugles  now  sounded 
a  charge,  and  the  bauds  of  each  vessel  began  to  play.  Before  Don 
John  retired  from  the  forecastle  to  his  proper  place  on  the  quarter-deck, 
it  is  said,  by  one  of  the  officers  who  has  written  an  account  of  the 
battle,  that  he  and  two  of  his  gentlemen,  «  inspired  with  youthful 
tStffi  *  S^lhard  on  '  the  gun-platform,  to  the  music  of  the 

He  was  however,  wholly  free  from  that  kind  of  lighthearted- 
ness  which  111  a  commauder  means  ruin  to  armies  or  fleets ;  even 


Brantome  commends  his  readiness  to  take  advice ;  but  the  natural 
bonhomie  which  was  not  wholly  wanting  in  Charles  V.  himself 
combined  with  a  contagious  spirit  of  lofty  ambition  to  make  his 
illegitimate  son,  though  not  a  great,  at  least  a  popular  and  success- 
ful leader  of  men.  But  for  him,  the  Holy  League  might  possibly 
never  have  found  a  suitable  commander  of  its  allied  but  not 
united  armada  ;  but  for  him,  that  armada  would  certainly  have 
dissolved  itself  into  its  component  parts  before  the  victory  was 
gained  to  the  chief  glory  of  which  he  is  thus  in  more  senses  than 
one  entitled.  While,  however,  he  could  conciliate,  he  could  not 
permanently  control,  the  allies  of  Spain  and  Rome  ;  it  is  open  to 
question  whether,  even  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  itself,  the  wary 
Genoese  admiral,  Giovanni  Andrea  Doria,  did  not  at  first  play  a 
waiting  game :  and  it  is  well  known  how  a  few  months  after- 
wards the  consummate  selfishness  of  the  Venetians  secured  to  them 
a  separate  peace,  of  which  the  inevitable  consequence  was  that 
Don  John  had  to  haul  down  the  flag  of  the  Holy  League  when 
its  task  was  at  most  half  done.  An  alliance  was  thus  ended  in 
the  hour  of  success  which  had  at  no  time  been  based  upon  mutual 
goodwill ;  for,  if  Venice  had  deserted  Spain  at  the  last,  Spain  had 
been  jealous  of  Venice  from  the  first,  and  without  the  fiery 
energy  of  Pope  Pius  V.  the  League  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  pass  at  all.  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell's  narrative  of  these 
transactions  is  remarkably  clear,  and  leaves  it  no  longer  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  victory  of  Lepanto  was  in  so  large  a 
measure  wasted.  We  agree  with  him,  however,  that  neither  was 
the  League  formed  nor  the  battle  fought  altogether  in  vain.  The 
power  of  the  Turk  had  not  been  broken,  but  his  progress  had 
been  for  the  first  time  effectually  checked;  and  even  Venice, 
though  at  the  cost  of  territorial  losses  and  a  humiliation  such  as 
she  hardly  would  have  submitted  to  had  her  power  not  been 
already  declining,  had  secured  a  peace  with  her  arch-foe  which 
lasted  for  seventy  years. 

The  victory  of  Lepanto  was  the  climax  of  Don  John's  greatness. 
Glory  had  come  to  him,  as  is  at  times  her  usage,  not  indeed 
otherwise  than  easily,   but  never  without  manful  and  loyal 
endeavours  on  his  part,  which  deserved  success  even  when  seeming 
to  command  it.    The  account  given  in  the  present  biography  of 
the  Morisco  rebellion  and  its  dolorous  end,  which  is  full  of  interest 
even  after  Prescott,  certainly  leaves  no  impression  of  great  deeds 
accomplished  by  the  Spanish  commander-in-chief.    In  the  course 
of  the  campaign  he  frankly  confessed  to  the  King  that  both 
Requesens  and  himself  were  not  only  short  of  troops,  but  also 
wanting  in  experience  ;  his  most  signal  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Galera,  long  remembered  as  a  dearly  bought  success,  and,  more- 
over, according  to  the  account  of  an  eyewitness,  marred  by  a 
cruelty  not  generally  characteristic  of  Don  John's  habits  of  war- 
fare.   After  Lepanto,  a  crown  which  seemed  only  to  require  a 
little  putting  together — that  of  Greece  or  of  parts  of  it — was 
offered  to  the  conqueror;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  Tunisian 
royalty  might  perhaps  have  satisfied  a  facile  mood  of  his  ambition. 
In  1575  the  Venetian  Ambassador  Lippomano  reported  in  a  very 
interesting  despatch,  here  printed,  that  Don  John  was  expected  to 
be  made  Vicar-General  of  Italy;  and  it  is  known  how  he  dreamt 
of  and  schemed  for  a  kingship  both  solid  and  independent,  aspiring 
to  rule  Scotland  and  England  by  the  liberated  Mary's  side.  But, 
in  truth,  the  years  of  his  life  which  followed  upon  his  great 
victory  were  spent  in  a  succession  of  hopeless  tasks.    He  loyally 
undertook  the  ungrateful  labour  of  helping  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Genoa,  though  he  thereby  ran  the  risk  of  offending  the  Pope 
(Gregory  XIII.),  from  whom  he  hoped  for  a  crown ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  settlement  arrived  at  was  satisfactory  to  any  of 
the  parties  concerned.    His  generous  if  sanguine  Tunisian  policy 
was  thwarted  by  the  narrowness  and  niggardliness  of  King  Philip, 
and  by  the  jealous  caution  of  Granvelle.    It  was,  however,  in  the 
Netherlands  that  his  star  was  to  pale  and  set.  He  arrived  there  in  the 
doubly  unfortunate  character  of  a  messenger  of  peace  both  belated 
and  suspected.    His  instructions  were  to  consent  if  necessary  to 
the  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  noiins  pacts  but  this;  and  while  making  this 
concession,  Philip  was  "  planning  the  conquest,  from  Belgium  and 
by  Belgian  resources,  of  England,  the  ally  and  protector  of  his 
Belgian  rebels."    Don  John  devised  the  expedient  of  combining 
both  ends  by  removing  the  troops  by  sea ;  but  William  of  Orange 
at  once  frustrated  this  maurjeuvre.    The  removal  was  in  the  end 
unskilfully  enough  accomplished  by  land,  and  by  assenting,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  to  the  Perpetual  Edict,  Don  John  hoped  at  last 
to  have  saved  "  religion  and  obedience."   But  Orange,  who  had 
not  expected  that  the  Governor-General  would  sign  the  edict, 
hereupon  (as  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  well  expresses  it) 
began  to  "  tack,"  and  Don  John  had  to  engage  in  the  absolutely 
futile  endeavour  of  seeking  to  conciliate  him.    Queen  Elizabeth 
was,  notwithstanding  the  Spanish  Governor's  fair  words,  well 
aware  that  he  was  "  cherishing  "  Her  Majesty's  rebels  ;  and  thus, 
more  especially  as  the  fears  of  Don  John  had  prompted  him  to 
secure  a  series  of  fortresses,  while  he  had  been  frustrated  in  his 
design  of  seizing  Antwerp,  it  was  easy  for  Orange  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  conciliatory  offers  which  might  at  the  last 
moment  have  averted  the  renewal  of  the  war.    Then  came  the 
last  humiliation,  the  invitation  of  the  Estates  to  the  Archduke 
Matthias,  and  his  arrival  in  the  Provinces.    After  the  war  had 
actually  broken  out  again,  and  Don  John  had  tasted  the  pleasure 
of  a  victory  in  arms  once  more,  Philip  would  have  acknowledged 
Matthias  as  Governor-General  and  withdrawn  Don  John.    But  it 
was  too  late :  French  intrigue  added  its  operations ;  and  Don 
John  was  at  least  permitted  to  die  at  the  post  of  duty,  though  the 
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laurels  of  tie  recovery  of  Belgium  were  not  destined  for  his  brow, 
and  he  passed  away,  despondent  and  half  heart-broken,  his  task 
unaccomplished  and  his  ambition  unfulfilled. 

No  biographer  of  Don  John  can  pass  over  in  silence  the  rumour 
which  connects  King  Philip  II.  with  his  half-brother's  premature 
death ;  but  it  is  to  this  day  a  rumour  and  nothing  more.  Not- 
withstanding the  suspiciousness  and  jealousy  of  Philip's  disposition, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
Don  John's  career,  the  King  had  entertained  any  feeling  but 
goodwill  towards  him.    He  had  unhesitatingly  approved  of  his 
brother "s  appointment  to  the  command  with  which  his  career  of 
glory  began  ;  and  though  he  had  according  to  his  wont  interfered 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Morisco  war  and  caused  procrastination 
where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  he  had  shown  himself 
solicitous  for  Don  John's  personal  safety.    The  nomination  of 
Don  John  by  Pope  Pius  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Holy 
League  seems  to  have  met  with  Philip's  ready  assent;  and 
though  as  a  matter  of  principle  he  received  the  news  of  the 
victory   of  Lepanto  with  unmoved  countenance,   the  bearer 
of  Don  John's  despatches  to  the  King  reported  that  for  the 
first  half-hour  the  latter  did  nothing  but  ask  "Is  my  brother 
certainly  well  ? "  and  all  sorts  of  conceivable  questions  that  the 
case  admitted.    The  Venetian  Lippomano,  though  he  thought  it 
clear  that  the  King  would  never  give  to  his  half-brother  any  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  an  independent  possession,  believed 
that  he  commanded  a  high  share  of  the  Royal  favour.  When, 
after  his  appointment  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Don  John,  notwithstanding  the  King's  peremptory  prohibi- 
tion, came  to  Spain  and  secured  a  personal  interview,  he  was 
received  with  kindness  and  consideration.    It  is,  however,  certain 
that  at  last  the  malignant  intrigues  of  Antonio  Perez  poisoned  the 
mind  of  Philip  against  his  loyal  kinsman.    As  Sir  William  Stir- 
ling-Maxwell narrates  the  story,  Perez  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin 
of  Don  John  and  his  secretary,  Escovedo,  before  the  latter  came  to 
Madrid  and,  by  his  discovery  of  the  amours  of  Perez  and  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  incurred  the  deadly  enmity  of  the  ruthless 
Minister.    The  whole  series  of  transactions,  of  which  the  death  of 
Escovedo  forms  the  culminating  point,  remains  full  of  difficulties; 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  authorities  still  dispute  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  King  Philip  stood  to  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  and  in 
which, therefore,  he  stood  to  Escovedo's  secret;  nor  is  Mignet's 
version  by  any  means  unchallenged.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  intrigues  of  which  the  murder  of  Escovedo  closed  the  first 
series  put  an  end  to  all  trust  on  Philip's  part  in  his  half-brother. 
Ten  days  before  Don  John's  death  he  wrote  to  the  King,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  practices  of  Anjou,  and  craving  for  men,  for 
money,  for  supplies,  but  above  all  for  distinct  "orders  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs."    "  Our  lives  are  at  issue  on  this  stake,"  he  wrote, 
"and  all  we  desire  is  to  lose  them  with  honour." 


\\  hen  Philip  received  this  pathetic  letter,  he  drew  his  pen  beneath  the 
words  entreating  for  "  orders  lor  the  conduct  of  affairs,"  and  wrote  on  the 
margin,  "  The  underlined  question  I  will  not  answer."  When  he  made  this 
cruel  annotation  it  was  already  decreed  that  he  was  to  be  troubled  no  more 
with  such  passionate  appeals.  The  haud  which  had  penned  the  pass.ve 
was  cold  in  death.  e  ° 


SEVEN  NOVELS.* 

"  W/'11^' tllis  thusness  ?  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  slang  question  ; 

*  but  it  is  often  a  valuable  criticism  of  life,  if  we  mav 
employ  a  phrase  for  which  we  have  all  the  more  reverence  in  that 
we  have  never  pretended  to  any  but  a  distant  conception  of  its 
meaning.  With  that  meaning,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  tells  us, 
the  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  used  to  say  of  somebody,  "  We  could 
never  presume  to  be  intimately  acquainted."  But,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  it  out  at  all,  "  Why  this  thusness  ?  "  must  be  a  very 
frequent  test-question  of  the  critic  of  life.  Mr.  Buchanan  seems 
to  have  felt  that  it  might  be  applied  to  The  New  Abelard,  and  he 
has  prefixed  a  preface  to  answer  it  which,  after  the  wont  of  such 
prefaces,  leaves  us  considerably  more  in  the  dark  than  we  were 
before,  or  should  have  been  supposing  that  we  had  pursued  the 
more  excellent  way  and  read  the  book  first  and  the  preface  last 
The  most  definite  impression  which  the  book  has  made  upon  us 
is  that  it  is  very  hard  upon  Abelard.  The  author  of  Sic  et  Non  was 
far  from  being  a  perfect  character  ;  but  he  was  an  extremely  clever 
man,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  a  snob.  By 
Mr.  Buchanan's  showing  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley  was  not  at  ail 
a  clever  man,  and  we  fear  he  was  a  snob.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance, or  of  fancied  resemblance,  to  Abelard  are,  apparently,  that 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  Bradley  stumbled  into  an  unwilling  kind 
of  heresy  and  had  difficulties  with  his  bishop  ;  that  he  behaved 
very  badly  to  a  beautiful  and  interesting  young  woman  ;  that  he 
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did  not  get  on  at  all  comfortably  as  a  heresiarch  ;  and  that  he 
finally  recanted,  iu  an  odd  sort  of  fashion,  while  the  newest 
Heloi'se  recanted  likewise.  The  parallel  is  charitably  drawn,  and 
accuracy  is  a  little  strained  to  make  it  as  near  as  it  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  a  single  speech  of  Mr.  Bradley's  that  we  have 
here  makes  us  think  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  silence  the 
veriest  weakling  who  happened  to  take  the  place  of  William  of 
Champeaux,  and  we  protest  very  indignantly  (though  not  in  the 
least  in  the  interests  of  nominalism)  against  the  evening  of  his 
conduct  to  that  of  Abelard  with  Heloi'se.    Heloi'se,  according  to 

history  or  legend — which  latter  is  here  the  only  important  thing  

knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was  doing — at  least  she  says  so  in 
Latin  which  is  less  creditable  to  her  sense  of  propriety  than  to  her 
affection  and  her  literary  faculty.  Now  Alma  Craik  did  not  know 
that  Ambrose  Bradley  had  a  wife  living,  and  that  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference.  However,  this  is,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of 
titles.  What  is  a  matter  not  of  titles  is  the  eminently  unhealthy 
flavour  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his  book. 
Whether  he  is  talking  of  "  Mr.  John  Cholmondeley,"  the  editor  of 
the  "  Charing  Cross  Chronicle  " — which  newspaper,  lest  we  should 
make  any  mistake,  Mr.  Buchanan  informs  us,  has  its  office  in 
"Cumberland  Street" — and  thus  trying  to  suit  the  modem  appe- 
tite for  personalities,  or  of  the  loves  of  Alma  and  Ambrose,  and  of 
an  American  medium  for  Ambrose,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  modem 
appetite  for  a  kind  of  sickly  passion,  this  unhealthiness  perse- 
veringly  makes  itself  felt.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  appeal  of  the  book 
lies  almost  wholly  in  the  way  in  which  it  rings  the  changes  on 
these  two  motives.  It  never,  except  in  the  case  of  Ambrose's  bigamy, 
shocks  Mrs.  Grundy  definitely  and  positively,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  does  not  intend  to  fix  on  the  persons  whom 
he  transparently  calls  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Combe,  and  so 
forth,  all  the  particulars  which  he  attributes  to  their  counterfeits. 
But  still  the  general  character  of  the  novel  depends  on  its  per- 
sonality and  on  the  riskiness  of  its  situations.  Whether  in  such 
a  book  there  are,  or  are  not,  any  traits  of  better  import  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  ;  they  are  not  considerable  enough  to 
be  redeeming,  and  that  is  the  main  affair. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  take  up  a  book  more  different  in  all 
points  from  The  Neio  Abelard  than  Kirby  in  the  Dale.    It  is 
apparently  the  work  of  a  writer  unpractised  in  novel-writing,  and 
it  has  some  of  the  defects  usually  observable  in  novice-novelists 
more  than  in  any  other  class  of  novices  in  literature.  The  intrigue 
is  a  little  complicated  and  somewhat  stiffly  worked  off;  the 
dialogue  is  not  always  crisp  enough  (long  speeches  are  to  be 
avoided  in  novels  even  more  than  in  drama)  ;  and  the  author's 
digressive  opinions  on  things  iu  general,  though  always  well  ex- 
pressed and  generally  shrewd  enough,  may  sometimes  seem  super- 
fluous to  an  impatient  generation.    But  these  are  almost  wholly 
matters  of  practice  or  want  of  practice,  and  they  are  noticeable  in 
the  novels  of  almost  every  writer  without  exception  who  tries  the 
ordeal  of  the  three  volumes  for  the  first  time.    Making  allowance 
for  them  (and  not  making  by  any  means  a  large  allowance),  Kirby 
in  the  Dale  remains  a  very  fair  novel  indeed  of  its  kind.   The  story, 
which  turns  upon  a  brace  of  concealed  marriages,  and  has  a  due 
amount  of  revolutions  and  discoveries,  is  fully  sufficient  in  interest 
to  carry  the  reader  through,  and  it  may  be  particularly  observed 
in  its  favour  that  it  is  dissembled  with  rather  unusual  art  in 
the  first  volume.    Generally  speaking,  the  story  of  every  novel  of 
the  kind  is  obvious  to  the  practised  reader  in  the  course  of  the  first 
fifty  pages,  and  that  is  not  so  here.    As  it  is  not  there  is  no  need, 
but  the  contrary,  to  tell  it.    The  writing  of  the  book  is  through- 
out that  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — a  blessed  thing  to  come 
across  in  modern  novels,  where  half  the  novelists  seem  to  be  chiefly 
anxious  to  libel  their  personal  friends  or  enemies  without  fear. of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  other  half  ("  Bedad  it's  the 
same  half,  too,"  an  Irishman  might  say)  are  chiefly  desirous  to 
quote  false  French,  false  Latin,  or  any  other  language  provided 
only  it  be   ungrammatical.     Mr.  Rye's   sketch   of  Yorkshire 
scenery  and  manners,  the  scenery  being  tolerably  recognizable, 
though  mixed,  is  good,  and  shows  familiarity  with  the  original ; 
and  in  the  before-mentioned  digressions,  if  they  are  to  be  called 
by  so  harsh  a  word,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  observation,  some 
humour,  and  a  neat  faculty  of  expression.     The  analysis  of  a 
young  lady's  sentiments  when  she  finds  that  one  whom  she  has 
taken  to  be  a  maiden  companion  and  social  equal  of  hers  is  in 
reality  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  a  very  possible  lady  of  the 
manor,  may  be  accused  by  very  silly  people  of  ill-nature— it  cer- 
tainly has  (in  the  French  though  not  the  English  sense)  malice. 
But,  not  only  for  that  reason,  it  is  very  amusing.    There  are  not  a 
few  other  things  of  the  kind,  and  the  reader  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  before  he  comes  on  them  or  some  of  them.    Perhaps  some 
readers  may  be  shocked  by  Mr.  Rye's  dictum  that  modern  news- 
papers do  more  harm  than  printing  has  ever  done  good.    It  is 
heresy,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  heresies  which  are  by  no  means 
without  something  to  say  for  themselves,  and  this  may,  perhaps, 
claim  to  rank  among  the  number. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  said  save  what  is  favourable  of 
the  get-up  and  general  appearance  of  the  translations  of  foreign 
novels  which  Messrs.  Gottsberger  are  now  issuing  in  America  and 
Messrs.  Trubner  in  England.  Neither,  in  the  case  of  the  five  volumes 
before  us,  is  there  anything  but  good  to  be  said  of  the  translator 
Indeed,  we  have  not  seldom  felt  rather  sorry  that  a  faculty  of 
translation,  apparently  from  more  languages  than  one,  so  unusu* 
ally  good  as  this  lady's,  should  not  be  employed  on  more  valuable 
and  durable  work.  This  judgment  must,  indeed,  be  limited  by 
the  observation  that  the  Spanish  idiom  seems  to  be  less  manageable 
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in  her  hands  than  the  German,  of  which  she  leaves  scarcely  a 
trace  on  her  English  versions.  But  we  cannot  profess  any  very 
lively  admiration  for  the  foreign  bodies  here  presented  to  us  in 
English  dress.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  fear  of  English  novelists 
being  ruined  by  German  and  Spanish  cheap  labour  if  this  be  the 
best  that  German  and  Spanish  labour  can  do.  All  the  books  are 
specimens  of  the  historical  novel— a  difficult  kind.  Trafalgar, 
which  is  the  shortest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  appeals  to  English 
readers  by  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  great  battle  from  a  Spanish 
point  of  view,  and  yet  with  no  animus  against  England,  and  by 
the  unfamiliar  type  of  Spanish  seamen  which  it  portrays.  The  old 
salt  Marcial,  with  his  nicknames  for  all  the  admirals  of  the  day 
(Nelson  is  honourably  distinguished  as  "  the  Senorito  "  without 
any  comic  addition),  is  very  good — is,  indeed,  much  the  best  person 
or  thing  in  the  book.  The  story  of  the  battle  is  told  confusedly 
and  without  much  spirit,  but  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  and  the  recapture  of  the  Santa  Ana,  are  better.  The 
hero,  however,  who  is  a  boy-servant  to  the  old  Captain,  Don 
Alonso  de  Cisniega,  is  not  much  of  a  hero,  and  the  whole  story  is 
destitute,  except  where  Marcial  appears,  of  the  salt  and  life  and 
personal  interest  which  Marryat  and  Cooper  and  the  author  of  Tom 
Cringle's  Log  have  made  Englishmen  demand  in  naval  novels. 
Marcial,  however,  though  one  sighs  to  think  how  much  more 
Marryat  would  have  made  of  him,  is  something  of  a  redeeming 
feature,  and  the  book  is  not  long  enough  to  be  tedious.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  say  this  of  Prusias  and  Quintus  Claudius.  They 
are  very  much  longer — allowing  for  two  volumes  apiece,  for  more 
pages  and  for  smaller  type,  there  must  be  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  matter  in  each  that  there  is  in  Seiior  Galdos's 
story — they  are  terribly  learned,  like  most  classical  novels,  and,  as 
if  we  should  not  find  it  out,  Dr.  Eckstein  takes  care  to  tell  us  that 
they  were  written  with  an  elaborate  purpose.  Prusias,  it  seems,  is 
"  pitched  in  a  key  which  is  the  relative  minor  to  the  major  of 
Quintus  Claudius,"  and  the  motives  of  the  two  are  elaborately  laid 
before  the  reader.  Furthermore,  as  if,  as  has  been  said,  classical 
novels  were  not  always  sufficiently  pedantic,  the  publisher  has  put 
the  notes,  which  Dr.  Eckstein  prudently  placed  at  the  end,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page.  We  are  sure  that  the  unlearned  reader  who  is 
thus  referred  to  "  Cubicidum,  sleeping-room,"  "  Epic,  from  epos, 
word,  tale,"  will  share,  though  in  a  slightly  different  mood,  the 
exasperation  which  not  altogether  unlearned  readei-3  will  certainly 
feel.  The  man  who  reads  a  novel  does  not  want  to  know  the 
derivation  of  epic  if  he  doesn't  know  it,  or  to  be  reminded  of  it  if 
he  does.  He  wants  a  good  novel.  Now  one  quality  of  a  good 
novel  these  careful,  and,  it  seems,  in  Germany  successful,  books 
lack,  and  that  is  readableness.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  can  read  them  to  derive  profit, 
and  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  pleasure,  from  the  reading.  But  for 
ourselves  we  find  the  preliminary  process  almost  insuperably  diffi- 
cult, though  we  have  made  valiant  efforts.  And  these  efforts 
qualify  us  to  say  that  Dr.  Eckstein  is  not  the  magician  who  can 
make  the  character  of  Domitian  live  in  modern  fiction,  or  even 
grapple  with  the  much  less  difficult  task  of  making  a  stirring  tale 
out  of  the  not  unpromising  subject  of  the  revolt  of  Spartacus. 

The  two  stories  (for  there  are  two)  which  Miss  Hance  has  put 
into  her  volume  are  stories  of  such  extreme  youthfulness  and 
obviously  harmless  intention  that  it  would  be  brutal  to  lift  a  finger 
against  them  save  in  the  way  of  kindness.  Perhaps  the  allowance 
of  incident  in  The  Penalty  Paid,  which  is  a  story  of  not  quite  a 
hundred  and  fifty  small  pages,  is  excessive.  A  seduction,  a 
murder — or,  at  least,  an  accidental  death — and  another  death  at 
the  altar-rails  of  a  church,  make  a  list  showing  great  extravagance 
on  the  part  of  a  young  writer  in  such  a  case.  A  worse  fault  is 
that  an  unconscionable  part  of  the  story,  including  almost  all  its 
most  exciting  details,  is  told  at  second-hand  by  a  gentleman  who 
seems  to  have  had  not  only  (what  one  of  his  friends  bluntly 
accuses  him  of)  a  fancy  for  tale-bearing  against  his  clients,  but 
also  an  extraordinary  memory  and  much  power  of  reporting  con- 
versation. In  "  That  Terrible  Tuesday,"  the  second  tale,  there 
are  a  few  little  touches  which  unkind  people  may  call  vulgar,  and 
the  donnee  urgently  requires  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  and 
other  promoters  of  the  professional  employment  of  women.  It 
seems  that  managers  of  Insurance  Companies  who  employ  lady 
clerks  dismiss  them  because  they  refuse  to  give  the  name  and 
.address  of  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  been  seen  dining  in 
public  places.  This  seems  to  be  a  jumble  of  new  and  old-fangled 
ideas  which,  if  it  takes  place  in  fact,  should  be  seen  to. 

"  All  the  snakes  in  Guiana,"  says  the  legend  to  the  delightful 
frontispiece  of  The  Gold-Seeliers,"  seem  to  have  met  in  this  place." 
They  do.  Independently  of  two  or  three  pythons,  each  about  the 
bigness  of  the  mainmast  of  a  first-rate,  there  are,  we  should  say, 
five  or  six  hundred  other  serpents,  each  with  a  very  forked  tongue 
out  of  a  very  widely-opened  mouth,  and  all  scientifically  occupy- 
ing the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  tree  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
a  river  with  four  bold  adventurers  in  a  canoe.  It  is  not  easy 
to  live  up  to  such  a  frontispiece  as  this  ;  but  M.  Boussenard 
has  done  it  very  fairly,  while  his  illustrator  has  kept  pace 
with  him  very  fairly  also.  There  are  more  snakes  elsewhere, 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  they  are  not  mere  casual  reptiles, 
but  are  under  the  orders  of  a  snake-charmer,  whose  music 
arrays  them  against  the  bold  adventurers.  These  latter  are,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  nearly  so  good  as  bold.  There  is  another  picture 
in  which  "  the  ascent  is  extremely  severe,"  and  we  must  say  that 
both  here  and  elsewhere  it  is  very  steep.  Another  is  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  the  simple  words  "  He  cut  off  his  head." 
IN  or  let  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  in  writing  in  this  fashion  f 


we  are  scoffing  at  M.  Boussenard  and  his  book.  It  is  a  good  honest 
boy's  book,  with  plenty  of  adventure,  with  natural  history  which 
is  reasonably  accurate  without  being  in  the  least  pretentious  or 
scientific,  with  the  bad  people  well  punished  after  intervals  of 
triumph,  with  no  more  of  the  good  people  killed  than  the  requirements 
of  dramatic  fiction  make  unavoidable.  It  has  got  a  friendly  jaguar 
in  it  (we  would  not  give  a  rap  for  a  South  American  story-book 
without  a  friendly  jaguar),  and  it  describes  the  ingenious  insect- 
and-net  torture  (it  i3  done  though,  we  think,  with  ants,  not  wasps) 
agreeably,  and  not  in  a  too  harrowing  fashion.  The  good  people,  how- 
ever, are  unnecessarily  disdainful  of  the  gold  which  the  bad  people 
seek.  Gold  is  a  very  nice  thing,  whether  it  be  used  after  the 
fashion  of  Prince  Seithenyn,  or  of  modern  charitable  persons,  or  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  in  many  other  ways.  If  we  find,  like  the 
Robin  family,  four  parcels  of  gold  worth  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
each,  we  give  fair  warning  that  we  shall  not  throw  them  into  a 
pit.  That,  however,  is  merely  a  declaration  of  private  purpose. 
M.  Boussenard's  translator  has  done  his  work  fairly,  but  we  have 
some  objections  to  placing  before  youth  the  phrase  "  a  cheveaux 
de  frise,"  which  seems  to  us  deficient  both  from  the  syntactical 
and  the  orthographic  point  of  view.  Neither  do  we  see  the  use 
or  justice  of  the  word  "  couleuvres "  in  an  English  book.  Your 
viper  is  a  gentleman  born  in  this  cou_  try,  and  deserves  to  be 
called  by  his  own  name. 


KADESH  BARNEA.* 

THE  history  of  Kadesh Barnea  is  a  curious  chapter  in  the  story 
of  Palestine  topography  and  identification.  The  name 
occurs,  not  to  speak  of  the  Bible,  in  the  lists  of  Syrian  conquests 
enumerated  in  the  Hall  of  Pillars  at  Karnak :  among  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judith  as  those  to  which  a  message  was 
sent  by  the  King  of  the  Assyrians  :  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud 
as  "  Rekem,"  a  name  also  applied  to  the  city  of  Petra:  it  was 
supposed  by  Eusebius  to  be  the  name  of  the  great  desert  south  of 
Palestine  ;  in  other  words,  by  that  time  Kadesh  was  lost,  and  it 
seems  to  have  remained  lost  until  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
every  ancient  name  was  recovered,  somehow  or  other — Capernaum, 
for  instance,  found  a  site  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  King 
Amaury  is  reported  to  have  gone  out  to  meet  the  Syrian  forces  as 
far  as  "  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  desert,"  but  it  is  not  clear  from 
the  account  where  the  place  was  then  fixed  or  whether  it  was  still 
regarded  as  a  district.  Brocardus  speaks  of  it  as  a  district. 
Marino  Sanuto  refers  to  the ''land  of  Amalek  "  as  extending  to 
the  "  Tongue  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Kadesh  Barnea."  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Breydenbach  thought  he  had  found  Kadesh  in  a  place 
which  is  apparently  that  marked  on  the  great  map  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund  (Sheet  XIX.)  as  Khan  el  Hawadi.  Jacob 
Ziegler,  a  Bavarian  geographer,  in  1532  placed  Kadesh  Barnea 
south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  About  this  time  there  arose  the  idea, 
continued  to  modern  times,  that  there  were  two  distinct  places, 
Kadesh  and  Kadesh  Barnea.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Quaresmius, 
Blaeu  of  Holland,  Spanheim,  and  others  have  adopted  this  view. 
Shaw,  the  English  traveller,  argued  in  1722  for  Kadesh  Barnea 
near  Kula't  Nakhl.  Bishop  Pococke  thought  it  must  be  sought 
about  sixteen  miles  N.W.  of  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Seetzen  in  1807  came  nearer  and  actually  found  the  Wady  Gadis, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  this 
discovery.  Burckhardt  contended  for  the  site  in  the  land  of 
Edom,  near  Petra,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Laborde.  Very 
few  travellers  up  to  recent  times  have  crossed  the  Tih  or  gone  up 
the  Wady  Arabah.  Lord  Lindsay,  one  of  those  who  did,  thought 
that  Kadesh  must  be  sought  somewhere  on  the  route  to  Hebron ; 
Von  Schubert  placed  it  near  Jebel  Madurah,  and  Count  Bertou 
actually  heard  the  name,  which  he  gives  in  the  form  of"  Kadessa." 
The  site  appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  Volney,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Legh,  Henniker  and  Russegger. 

We  come  next  to  the  great  American  traveller,  Robinson,  who 
has  done  as  much,  singly,  for  Palestine  topography  as  all  previous 
travellers  put  together.  Unfortunately,  Robinson,  always  as 
tenacious  of  a  theory  as  he  was  ingenious  and  quick  to  see,  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  the  Wady 
Arabah  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  find  Kadesh  there  ;  accord- 
ingly he  fixed  on  a  place  called  Wady  el  Jayb,  where  are  certain 
springs  called  Ain  el  Weibeh,  as  the  site  of  Kadesh.  True,  the 
name  does  not  correspond ;  there  are  no  evidences  of  an  ancient 
city;  and  there  is  no  "Sela"or  cliff  before  which  Moses  aud 
Aaron  assembled  the  people.  However,  the  identification  was 
adopted,  and  published  in  Biblical  Researches,  where  it  may  be 
found  to  this  day. 

It  was  only  just  after  the  appearance  of  Robinson's  first  book 
— namely,  in  the  year  1842 — that  the  Rev.  John  Rowlands  dis- 
covered what  appears  to  be  the  actual  Kadesh.  With  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  George  Williams,  he  had  explored  the  great  wall  and 
rampart,  the  Mount  Haluk,  which  forms  the  southern  border  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Here  they  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
place  called  Gadis,  which  suggested  Kadesh.  At  that  time  they 
were  unable  to  pursue  their  investigations  further  ;  but  shortly 
afterwards  Rowlands  made  another,  and  this  time  a  more  success- 
ful, attempt.  What  he  found,  and  described,  was  a  spur  of  solid 
naked  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  issues,  like  the  river  Sorgue  at 
Vaucluse,  a  full-grown  stream.  This  stream  runs  for  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  and  is  buried  in  the  sand.    As  for  the  proofs  of  the 
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identification  they  are  simple.  The  name  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  name  ;  it  lies  where,  except  for  Robinson's  heresy,  one 
■would  expect  to  find  it ;  it  corresponds  with  the  order  in  which 
the  places  on  the  border  are  mentioned ;  there  is  a  good  road  all 
the  way  to  Sinai,  and  another  to  Mount  Hor,  and  there  is  ample 
room  for  a  vast  encampment.  To  the  discovery  there  was  but 
one  reply  possible  by  those  who  maintained  Robinson's  theory. 
It  was  that  the  whole  story  was  moonshine.  In  short,  there  was 
no  such  stream,  and  no  eucb  place.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
thing  that  from  the  year  1842  to  the  year  1881  Rowlands  was 
actually  disbelieved.  No  subsequent  traveller  had  found  the 
place.  In  the  year  1870  Palmer  was  especially  instructed  to 
look  for  it.  He  found  a  spring  called  Ain  Kuseimeh,  and  another 
called  Ain  Hudeirat,  very  near  Rowlands's  site,  but  not  the  spring ; 
and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland, 
everybody  had  agreed  to  speak  of  Mr.  Rowlands's  description  as 
coloured  with  enthusiasm,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Yet,  in  the  year 
1 88 1,  nearly  forty  years  after  Rowlands  had  visited  the  spot,  it 
was  rediscovered  by  an  American  traveller,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clav 
Trumbull:—  J 


Out  from  the  barren  and  desolate  stretch  of  the  burning  desert-waste,  we 
had  come  with  magical  suddenness  into  an  oasis  of  verdure  and  beauty, 
unhooked  for  and  hardly  conceivable  in  such  a  region.  A  carpet  of  grass 
covered  the  ground.  Fig  trees,  laden  with  fruit  nearlv  ripe  enough  for 
eating,  were  along  the  shelter  of  the  southern  hillside.  Shrubs  and  flowers 
showed  themselves  in  variety  and  profusion.  Running  water  gurgled 
under  the  waving  grass.  We  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  leaving  Wady 
Fayran  ;  nor  was  it  equalled  in  loveliness  of  scene  by  anv  siti'de  bit  of 
landscape,  of  like  extent,  even  there. 

Standing  out  from  the  earth-covered  limestone  hills  at  the  northeastern 
sweep  of  this  picturesque  recess,  was  to  be  seen  the  "  large  single  mass,  or  a 
small  hill,  of  solid  rock,"  which  Rowlands  looked  at  as  the  cliff  (  Scfa) 
smitten  by  Mose=,  to  cause  it  to  "give  forth  his  water,"  when  its  flowin"- 
stream  had  been  exhausted.  From  underneath  this  ragged  spur  of  the 
northeasterly  mountain  range,  issued  the  now  abundant  stream. 

A  circular  well,  stoned-up  from  the  bottom  with  time-worn  limestone 
blocks,  was  the  first  receptacle  of  the  water.  A  marble  watering  trough 
was  near  this  well— better  finished  than  the  troughs  at  Beersheba,  butof 
like  primitive  workmanship.  The  mouth  of  this  well  was  only  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water  came  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
top.  A  little  distar.ee  westerly  from  this  well,  and  down  the  slope  was  a 
second  well,  stoned-up  much  like  the  first,  but  of  greater  diameter  •  and 
here  again  was  a  marble  watering  trough.  A  basin  or  pool  of  water 
larger  than  either  of  the  wells,  but  not  stoned-up  like  them,  was  seeminglv 
the  principal  watering  place.  It  was  a  short  distance  southwesterly  from 
the  second  well,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  and  the  two  wells  might  be  supplied 
irom  the  same  subterranean  source— the  springs  under  the  Rock.  Around 
the  margin  of  this  pool,  as  also  around  the  stoned  wells,  camel  and  <n>at 
dung— as  if  of  flocks  and  herds  for  centuries— was  trodden  down  °md 
commingled  with  the  limestone  dust  so  as  to  form  a  solid  plaster  bed 
Another  and  yet  larger  pool,  lower  down  the  slope,  was  supplied  with 
water  by  a  stream  which  rippled  and  cascaded  along  its  narrow  bed  from 
the  upper  pool ;  and  yet  beyond  this,  westward,  the  water  gurgled  awav 
under  the  grass,  as  we  had  met  it  when  we  came  in,  and  finally  lost  itself 
in  the  parching  wady  from  which  this  oasis  opened.  The  water  itself  was 
tteNtf  PU1'e  S"'eet  5  uneclualled  by  any  we  had  founa  -if'ter  leaving 
There  was  a  New  England  look  to  this  oasis,  especiallv  in  the  flowers  and 
grass  and  weeds  ;  quite  unlike  anything  we  had  seen  "in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Bees  were  humming  there,  and  birds  were  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree.  Enormous -ant  hills  made  of  green  grass-seed,  instead  of  sand,  were 
numerous.  As  we  came  into  the  wady  we  had  started  up  a  rabbit  and 
had  seen  larks  and  quails.  It  was,  in  fact,  hard  to  realize  that  we  were  in 
the  desert,  or  even  near  it. 

In  this  manner  has  Rowlands  at  length  been  justified.  A  strano-er 
traveller  s  tale  "  could  hardly  be  told,  and  thou«h  Dr.  Trumbull 
has  made  it  the  peg  on  which  to  write  a  book  of  400  pa^es 
which  would  seem  at  first  to  give  too  great  importance  to  the  site 
and  its  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Kadesh  is  of  capital 
importance  in  all  theories  concerning  the  route  of  the  Exodus 
It  may  possibly  bo  that  Dr.  Trumbull's  site  will  not  be  generally 
accepted,_  though  this  appears  unlikely,  but  the  story,  as  we 
have  it,  is  very  remarkable  and  interesting,  and  Dr.  Trumbull's 
book  is  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already  enormous 
mass  of  Palestine  literature.  From  certain  notes  made  by  Mr 
Holknd  during  a  journey  in  1878,  and  edited  by  his  iriend* 
bir  Charles  Wilson  m  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (January  1884),  it  is  evident  that  he  also  went 
up  die  Wady  Gadis  and  found  the  spring ;  but  Holland  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  had  rediscovered 
the  Kadesh  of  Rowlands.    He  only  says  :— 

May  14th  Started  at  5  a.m.  At  5.50  Ain  Kadeis  just  above  a  turn  in 
the  wady  where  it  becomes  narrower.  There  are  three  springs :  two  on 
he  h,  side,  and  one  on  the  bed  of  the  wady.  From  the  lower  spring  on 
the  hillside  a  good  stream  of  water  flows  for  about  100  yards  down  the 
wady,  forming  pools,  at  which  the  goats  are  watered;  the  camels  go  0  the 
spring,  the  upper  spring  on  the  hillside  is  a  poor  one  now;  it  is  built 
round  with  large  rough  stones  to  a  depth  of  live'  feet,  and  there  s  a  rude 
stone  trough  here  and  at  the  lowest  spring.  The  three  sprin-s  are  of 
more  than  forty  yards  apart  The  wady,  which  is  stony  Sfhout  has 
a  bed  below  the  springs  nearly  fifteen  feet  deep  between  stony  juris. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.' 

"P^R.  HOLMES  is,  of  all  living  American  writers,  the  one  who 
-*s  may  most  truly  be  said  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  Enolish 
readers.  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  who  have  so  lately  parsed 
away,  have  had,  the  former  wider,  and  the  latter  deeper,  influence 
on  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  Englishmen.  But  there  is  no 
American  author  now  living  whose  works  are  more  often  read, 
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and  (which  is  the  best  test  of  their  valuel  more  often  taken  up 
again,  than  those  of  Dr.  Holmes.  In  him  wit,  sparkling  intelli- 
gence, wide  reading,  mature  thought,  and  a  sunny  kindliness,  are 
so  blended  that  there  is  not  one  page  of  his  writings  in  which 
some  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  do  not  appear.  There  is  in 
most  cases,  it  appears  to  us,  something  a  trifle  indelicate  in  writino- 
the  biography  of  one  still  living.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  so 
without  either  rudeness  or  flattery,  or  suppression  of  the  truth.  A 
man  may  indeed  write  his  own.  If  a  strong  man,  he  can  and 
will  do  so  with  perfect  impartiality.  But  there  are  some  writers 
who  stand  in  a  relation  so  peculiarly  personal  to  the  public 
that  the  reader's  curiosity  about  them  is  only  natural,  and  not  pry- 
ing or  ill-bred,  and  can  be  gratified  without  bad  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  biographer.  Few  living  writers  have  had  equally  with 
Dr.  Holmes  the  power  to  make  readers  who  have  known  nothinc 
at  all  about  him  but  what  they  gathered  from  his  works  feel 
towards  him  as  a  personal  friend.  Such  writers  need  not  be  of 
the  highest  rank.  They  may  fail  to  win  as  much  posthumous  faruo 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  others  who  have  gained  but  a  scanty  recogni- 
tion during  their  lifetime.    But  their  reward  is  perhaps  as  great. 

Dr.  Holmes,  as  the  writer  tells  us,  was  born  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1S09,  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  his  father  waa 
pastor.    His  early  training  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the 
serious  foundation  which  underlies  so  much  of  his  pleasantry.  Ho 
is  descended  from  an  English  family  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
represented  in  America  as  early  as  'the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Wendells,  from  whom  his  second  Christian  name  is  derived,  are 
themselves  of  old  Dutch  extraction,  the  first  settler  of  the  name 
having  come  to  America  from  East  Friesland  in  the  year  1645; 
and   111  other  ways  Dr.   Holmes  is  related  to  some  more  of 
the  "best"  families  in  America.    "I  go  in,"  he  writes  in  the 
Autocrat,  "for  the  man  with  the  family  portraits  against  the 
one  with  the  twenty-five-cent  daguerrotvpe,  unless  I  find  out 
that  the  last  is  the  better  of  the  two.    *1  go  in  for  the  man 
who  inherits  family  traditions  and  the  cumulative  humanities 
of  at  least  four  or  five  generations."  Of  his  imaginative  boyhood  Dr. 
Holmes  has  told  the  world  a  good  deal  in  his  writings ;  but  he  has 
furnished  his  biographer  with  some  fresh  notes  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  as  helping  to  fill  in  the  picture.  After  the  usual  pre- 
paratory schooling  he  entered  Harvard  University.    About  the 
same  time  a  proposal  was  made  to  break  up  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  which  had  won  no  small  fame  by  the  capture  of  "the 
British  Guerrierc.    This  act  excited  much  indignation  in  Boston, 
near  which  town,  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  the  vessel  was 
lying.    To  this  public  feeling  the  young  Holmes  gave  voice  in  a 
spirited  little  poem,  which  was  published  in  a  Boston  newspaper, 
and  thence  circulated  about  the  country.    The  verses  are  charac- 
teristic.   The  ship 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee  ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea. 
And,  but  for  the  unclearness  of  two  lines  elsewhere  in  the  poem, 
it,  might  have  been  the  product  of  later  years.    The  effect  of 
it  was  so  great  that  the  proposal  was  abandoned.    Holmes,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  college  maga- 
zines._    After  completing  the  usual  college  course,  and  thea 
studying  law  for  a  year,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
studying  first  m  America,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  in 
Europe.     In  1836  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.     Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
at  Dartmouth  College,  which  he  did  not  long  hold.  Finally 
in  1847  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  professorship  at  his  own 
college,  Harvard,  which  he  held  for  many  years.    These  are  some 
few  of  the  dates  which  mark  the  facts  of  Dr.  Holmes's  outward 
Me.    lo  the  general  public,  especially  in  Europe,  he  is  known  as 
the  poet,  wit,  and  novelist ;  but  in  America  his  worth  as  a  man  of 
science  and  a  teacher  has  for  many  years  been  widely  recognized. 
Ihose  who  have  listened  to  Dr.  Holiness  conversation,  or,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing,  read  the  Autocrat  or  the  Professor,  can 
understand  the  charm  of  receiving  instruction  from  him  which  his 
pupils  must  have  felt. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  detailed  notice  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
works.  Our  object  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  this  little  bio- 
graphy, which,.slight  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  freshen  the  interest  of 
many  readers  in  its  subject.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  com- 
pilation ot  lacts  relating  to  Dr.  Holmes,  of  extracts  from  his 
works  and  ot  extracts  from  what  others  have  said  or  written 
about  him.  About  the  author  we  can  have  no  opinion  at  all  to 
express,  except  that  he  has  made  the  compilation  with  evident 
pleasure  Ihere  is  a  little  too  much  of  Boston  genealogy  in  it— 
at  least  for  those  who  do  not  happen  to  belon?  to  that  city.  It  is 
evidently  written  rather  for  Bostonian  than  for  English  readers,  as 
many  names  known  only  to  a  limited  circle  are  mentioned  in  a 
way  which  implies  that  everybody  is  familiar  with  them.  The 
best,  perhaps  ot  all  that  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Holmes's  writings  is 
the  poem-which  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers— which  he 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  breakfast  which  was  given  him  by 
friends  to  celebrate  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  the  charming 
poem  entitled  »  Dorothy  Q."    Both  are  full  of  all  the  best  qualS 

and  one  Zlt T    "uTS*  }*  f™rd  aQ  ^  S, 

Dt  Holm     t     W°l+l  d ,°  lend  n°h0dy'a  taste  more  thaQ  that  of 
Holmes,  to  say  that  he  was  a  great  poet.    But  probably  few 
living  writers,  in  verse  or  prose,  have  given  more  wholesom3 
pleasure  to  a  large  number  of  readers  wuoiesoma 
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Burtons  iIistory  of  bewdley.* 

AMONG  the  smaller  boroughs  which  escaped  disfranchisement 
under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  Beau-lieu  nestling  under 
its  primaeval  Forest  of  Wyre,  where  the  Severn  enters  Worcester- 
shire, had  some  historical,  if  it  had  no  very  obvious  political, 
right  to  survive.  The  manor  certainly  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  Crown  lessee,  a  Whig  baronet,  was  elected  without  oppo- 
sition in  December  1832,  as  the  local  member,  who  had  held  the 
seat  unopposed  through  the  five  general  elections  preceding,  ''did 
not  choose  again  to  offer  himself"  ;  but  the  method  by  which  the 
continued  Parliamentary  existence  of  the  borough  was  secured 
was  ingenious,  not  to  say  Mezentian,  in  its  conception.  The  con- 
stituency still  retained  the  name  of  Bewdley ;  but  it  was  made  to 
include  the  modern  and  rival  town  of  Stourport,  which  had 
arisen  in  the  hamlet  of  Lower  Mitton,  belonging  to  Kidder- 
minster, a  few  miles  lower  down  the  Severn  on  its  opposite  bank. 
The  connexion  is  one  exclusively  of  Parliamentary  franchise,  the 
old  royal  borough  retaining  in  every  other  respect  its  separate 
character.  Like  all  ancient  country  towns,  Bewdley  has  its 
endowed  Grammar  School ;  and  Mr.  Burton  has  set  an  example 
which  his  brother  Head-Masters  will  do  well  to  imitate  in  col- 
lecting and  editing  the  historical  records  of  a  community  which 
has  held  a  distinct,  and  locally  almost  a  prominent,  position  in  the 
national  life  of  the  past.  The  usual  difficulty  of  local  historians 
is  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  preface ;  the  literary  material 
collected  has  been  large  ;  the  financial  provision  for  its  publi- 
cation small.  "  The  materials  for  the  work,  which  have  been 
accumulating  for  several  years,  would  make  a  far  larger  book  than 
that  now  laid  before  the  reader  " ;  but,  as  the  cost  of  publication 
was  limited  by  the  subscription-list  for  copies,  "  it  was  not  con- 
sidered desirable  to  increase  the  price  first  named."  Financial 
difficulties  of  this  kind  may  be  expected  to  disappear  when  the 
principle  is  recognized  that  a  good  book  is  as  valuable  as  a  good 
picture,  while  its  enjoyment  may  be  much  more  widely  extended. 

"  On  the  summit  of  a  bill  overlooking  Bewdley  is  Ticknell 
House,"  which,  "  when  the  Crown  lands  of  the  manor  were  sold 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tangye,  of  Bir- 
mingham." The  house,  rebuilt  in  1738,  stands  on  the  site,  and 
perhaps,  in  its  inner  walls,  retains  some  of  the  fabric,  of  the 
Palace  of  Tickenhill,  described  by  Leland  as,  "  in  a  manner  totally 
erected  by  King  Henry  VII.  for  Prince  Arthur."  Tickenhill 
had  been  an  ancient  manor  of  the  Mortimers ;  and  Mr.  Burton 
considers  it  to  have  been  distinct  from  Bewdley  proper,  which  lay 
below  on  the  riverside.  A  portion  of  the  palace  was  still  stand- 
ing in  1 7 12,  and  is  represented  in  one  of  the  illustrations  to  the 
book  as  a  substantial  "  half-timbered  "  building  of  the  usual  Wor- 
cestershire type.  The  situation  of  Bewdley  was  very  convenient 
for  the  seat  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches  and  for  the  residence  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  when  they  exercised  actual  jurisdiction  over 
the  Principality.  It  was  apparently  in  the  Chapel  of  Tickenhill 
Palace,  "  within  the  manor  of  Prince  Arthur,  situated  and  being- 
near  the  town  of  Bewedelay,"  not  in  the  chapel  of  the  town  itself, 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  Katharine  of  Aragon  (by  her 
proxy,  Roderic  de  Puebla)  was  solemnized.  Mr.  Burton  quotes 
the  account  of  the  ceremonial  from  Ryrner's  Fadera.  But  it  was 
in  the  chapel  of  the  town  that,  nearly  three  years  later,  the  body 
of  the  Prince  was  received  as  it  passed  from  Ludlow  Castle  to  its 
burial  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  "  It  was  the  foulist  could  windy 
and  rayney  day,  and  the  worst  way.  Yea  in  some  places  fayne  to 
take  oxen  to  draw  the  chare,  so  ill  was  the  way,"  which  lay 
through  Cleobury  Mortimer,  and  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  Wyre 
Forest,  to  "  the  Chapell  of  Beaudley  there,"  where  the  body  "  was 
set  in  the  Quire,  therewith  such  lights  as  might  be  in  that  room." 
The  chapel  was  only  a  timber  building,  but  it  had  three  chantries, 
each  with  its  own  priest,  and  the  Mass  of  Requiem,  at  which  "  the 
Earl  of  Surry  officiated"  and  large  alms  to  the  poor  were  dis- 
tributed, could  be  celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonial.  "  From 
Beaudley  Sir  Richard  Croft  and  Sir  William  Overdale,  Steward  I 
and  Controller  of  the  Prince's  Horse,  rode  before  to  Worcester."  j 
At  this  point  Mr.  Burton's  extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  College  of 
Arms  breaks  oil",  and  it  is  with  some  regret  that  we  miss  the  con- 
firmation or  correction  of  a  local  tradition  which  marks,  as  the 
route  of  the  funeral  train,  the  quiet  country  road  following  the 
western  bank  of  the  Severn,  through  Ribbesford,  Areley  Kings, 
and  Redstone  (where  Layamon  "  read  books  "),  Astley,  Skrawley, 
Holt,  Grimley  (where  the  Prior  of  Worcester  had  his  country 
bouse),  and  Hallow,  across  the  Severn  at  Worcester  bridge.  The 
alternative  route,  across  Bewdley  bridge  and  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Severn,  was  probably  then  as  now  a  better  road,  though  not 
so  direct. 

The  Severn  Valley  Railway,  branching  from  the  Oxford  and 
Wolverhampton  line  at  Hartlebury,  follows  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  boundary  of  Worcestershire,  and  its  Bewdley 
station  is  in  Wribbenhall,  a  hamlet  of  Kidderminster.  Mr.  Burton 
has  shown,  in  a  clear  and  careful  argument,  that  Wribbenhall 
originally  included  the  site  of  Bewdley  itself,  and  that  the  name 
gave  place  to  the  Norman  Beau-lieu.  In  the  Domesday  Survey 
"King  William  holds  in  demesne  Chideminstre,  with  sixteen 
berowicks,"  of  which  one  was  Gurbehale,  i.e.,  Wrbehale  or  Wrib- 
benhall. The  Registers  of  the  Priory  of  Worcester  record  the  gift 
of  \\rubenlmle  to  the  Church  by  one  Turstinus,  for  which  after- 
wards  several  generations  of  Mortimer  paid  rent,  and  which,  in 

•  A.  History  of  Bmcdlcy.  By  John  R.  Burton,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  Rector  of 
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1388,  is  described  as  "  the  manor  of  Beaulieu."  It  is  worth  notice 
that  among  these  sixteen  berewicks  of  Chideminstre  are  also  found 
"  Ribeford,  and  another  Ribeford."  One  of  these  Dr.  Nash  sup- 
poses to  be  the  place  where  the  parish  church  of  Ribbesford  now 
stands;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  narrow  strip  of  meadow 
land  lying  under  the  rugged  forest  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Severn  may  have  belonged  to  the  lands  on  the  eastern  bank,  from 
which  it  was  most  accessible.  But  the  Severn  Valley  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  Danish  inroads  ;  the  whole  demesne  of  Kidder- 
minster was  waste  at  the  Conquest;  and  although  both  in  Kidder- 
minster and  Ribbesford  there  had  been  possessions  of  the  Church 
of  Worcester,  the  Domesday  Survey  makes  no  mention  even  of  a 
priest.  Ribbesford  became  a  parish  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and 
has  a  Norman  church ;  but  Wrbehale,  west  of  the  Severn, 
never  formed  a  part  of  it  till,  under  its  name  of  Bewdley,  it  was 
united  with  Ribbesford  by  an  Act  of  Henry  VI.  It  had  reverted 
in  some  way  from  the  Church  of  Worcester  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  manor  remained  Crown  land  till  its  sale  in  1870.  The  present 
Wribbenhall  was  never  separated  from  Kidderminster. 

The  existence  of  Bewdley  as  a  town  dates  from  the  opening  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Its  position  was  such  as  to  command  the 
navigation  of  the  Severn  between  Shrewsbury  and  Gloucester,  and 
its  inhabitants  had  used  their  advantage.  The  "  Severn  trows,"  of 
which  the  name  as  well  as  the  use  has  been  extinguished  by  rail- 
ways, originated  in  Bewdley,  where,  in  1412,  "  certain  persons 
having  great  boats  called  trowes  had  confederated  themselves 
together  for  their  singular  profit,  and  would  let  no  one  pass 
through  the  said  parts  with  their  goods  and  chattels  except  they 
would  hire  the  said  boats."  Thus  the  citizens  of  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  complained,  and,  in  a  Parliament  held  at  Westminster, 
prayed  the  King  "  that  they  might  pass  Bewdley  without 
hindrance."  The  merchants  of  the  Western  cities  had  good  cause 
to  complain ;  for  at  Bewdley  they  were  held  completely  in  a  trap, 
with  no  help  on  either  hand  nearer  than  Worcester  or  Bridgnorth ; 
and  the  piratical  monopolists  of  Bewdley  made  them 
"  cut  in  pieces  "  their  own  "  great  flote  in  the  said 
river,  or  else  they  would  cut  olf  their  heads."  What 
immediate  relief  they  may  have  obtained  does  not  appear ; 
but  soon  afterwards  Bewdley  obtained  the  privileges  under  which 
it  became  a  civilized  and  very  prosperous  market  town.  The 
Bishop  of  Worcester  granted  indulgences  to  all  the  faithful  who 
would  contribute  to  the  building  of  abridge  over  the  Severn  ;  the 
very  questionable  "  extra-parochial  "  relation  by  which  Bewdley 
was  united  with  the  National  Church  (it  had  a  right  of 
sanctuary  out  of  which  a  chapel  had  arisen)  was  exchanged  for 
the  recognized  status  of  a  Chapelry  of  Ribbesford,  and  a  charter 
of  incorporation  followed  in  1472.  Subsequent  charters  enlarged 
the  privileges  of  the  borough,  which  under  James  I.  sent  a 
member  to  Parliament,  and  had  its  High  Steward  and  its 
Recorder.  The  importance  and  wealth  of  Bewdley  had  in- 
creased, while  that  of  Kidderminster  had  apparently  declined. 
Kidderminster  had  sent  two  members  to  the  Parliament  of 
Edward  I.  in  1295,  but  had  never  been  again  represented  till  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832;  and  Sir  Ralph  Clare  of  Kidderminster  sat 
for  Bewdley  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  later  times  the 
Corporation  sold  the  seat,  according  to  the  prevailing  practice ;  but 
they  honestly  applied  the  proceeds  to  purposes  of  public  improve- 
ments, and  they  '''still  possess  3,000/.  derived  from  this  source." 
This  payment  must  have  been  made  in  1814,  as  at  the  election  of 
1 819,  when  the  borough  returned  a  townsman  of  its  own,  "  the 
practice  was  discontinued." 

During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  till  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  Ticknell  Palace  was  used  as  a  royal  residence ; 
but  the  furniture  was  sold  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
house  was  left  to  decay.  A  considerable  trade  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  town,  which  especially  was  a  centre  for  "  cappers," 
or  cap-makers,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  later,  for  tan- 
ners. The  carrying  trade  both  by  land  and  river  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pack-horse  trains  conveyed  the 
traffic  between  the  storehouses  of  Bewdley  and  the  inland  towns. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  Kidderminster  were  rapidly  developing,  and  the 
introduction  of  canal  communication  might  have  largely  added  to 
the  importance  and  the  trade  of  Bewdley  but  for  the  opposition  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal. 
Mr.  Burton  relates  the  fact  simply ;  local  tradition  clothes  it  in  the 
garb  of  a  Society  then  wealthily  represented  in  the  town: — "Friend, 
take  thy  gutter  elsewhere ;  we  do  not  want  thy  gutter  here."  The 
"  gutter  "  was  accordingly  taken  along  the  course  of  the  Stourfroni 
Kidderminster,  and  the  new  town  of  Stourport  sprang  up,  and 
deprived  Bewdley  of  most  of  its  carrying  trade. 

Bewdley  had  been  naturally  Royalist  in  its  sympathies,  while 
Puritanism  was  strong  in  Kidderminster,  and  the  dignified  little 
borough  in  later  times  rather  looked  down  upon  the  weaving  town. 
But  Mr.  Burton's  researches  have  invested  with  historical  interest 
the  memories  of  commonplace  local  fights.  Forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  held  as  a  point  of  honour  that  Kidderminster  men,  eo 
nomine,  wTere  not  to  cross  Bewdley  bridge ;  and  so  binding  was 
the  spirit  of  the  law  that  when  in  1S45,  for  some  local  festivity, 
the  workmen  of  a  large  Kidderminster  firm  were  invited  to  cros3 
the  Severn  by  Stourport  bridge,  a  formal  message  was  received 
that  "  the  Bewdley  men  would  stop  them."  The  challenge  was 
as  formally  accepted ;  but  the  match  did  not  come  off  because,  as  the 
case  would  now  be  put,  the  Bewdley  captain  "could  not  get  up  an 
eleven  " ;  certainly  neither  party  were  aware  that  an  ordinance 
of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  had,  by  anticipation,  forbidden  the 
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fight.  This  curious  paper  is  dated  31  Henry  VII.  Jan.  9,  "  att 
the  Citie  of  Hereford,  by  the  Counsaille  of  Prince  Arthur,"  and 
bears  the  "  signett "  of  the  Prince  and  the  signatures  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  President,  and  of  other  members  of  the  Council.  The  feud 
between  the  two  towns  would  seem  to  have  been  even  then  of  long 
6tanding,  as  the  ordinance  provides  "  for  a  finall  concord,  love, 
peace,  and  amytie  from  hensforth"  between  them,  and  for  "  es- 
chuyng  all  manner  gruggs,  debats,  variances,  or  discords."  And 
"  if  hereafter  shall  happen  any  new  grupg  or  variance,"  the  in- 
habitants are  not  "  to  justify  or  avenge  their  said  quarrels,"  "  but 
alwaies  to  resort  to  the  said  Prince  and  his  Counsell,"  and  "  to 
abide  obei  and  fulfill  the  direction  therein  taken." 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  Ticknell 
was  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  residence  for  Princess  Mary ; 
and  the  weekly  accounts  of  workmen  employed,  which  in  eighteen 
weeks  amounted  to  354Z.  5s.  $id.,  show  that  the  establishment  of 
the  palace  was  maintained  on  a  somewhat  costly  scale.  Mr. 
Burton  has  been  careful  to  supply  details  of  the  domestic  and 
social  life  of  Bewdley  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  connexion 
of  the  borough  with  the  Court,  by  printing  copious  extracts  both 
from  the  parochial  registers  and  from  the  municipal  accounts,  and 
has  thus  furnished  additional  proofs  of  the  historical  value  attach- 
ing to  these  local  public  records.  He  has  added  brief  notices  of 
several  parishes  adjacent  to  Bewdley,  including  that  of  Dowles,  of 
which  he  is  rector — a  small  benefice,  once  an  outlying  possession 
of  Malvern  Priory,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  the  Shropshire  county  historian.  The  Tenbury  and 
Bewdley  Railway  crosses  the  Severn'  at  Dowles,  after  descending 
through  Wyre  Forest  from  Cleobury  Mortimer.  But  to  see  the 
picturesque  old  town  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  be  approached, 
not  by  railway,  but  by  the  Severn-side  road  from  Worcester  already 
mentioned.  Turning  northward  along  this  road,  after  crossing 
Stourport  bridge,  the  visitor  should  not  pass  without  notice  the 
overhanging  churchyard  of  Areley  Kings,  with  its  rude  but  striking 
memorial  marking  the  graveand  recalling  the  touching  story  of  a  real 
Harry  Coningsby.  Mr.  Burton  and  his  readers  are  indebted  for  an 
excellent  drawing  of  this  "  Lithologema  " — so  its  legend  runs,  and 
so  it  is — to  the  pencil  of  "Cuthbert  Bede,"  in  pledge,  perhaps,  of 
the  "  peace  and  amytie  "  now  prevailing  between  Bewdley  and 
Kidderminster ;  but  the  author's  share  in  the  page  containing  it 
has  not  been  as  accurate  as  the  artist's.  The  clerical  error  which 
describes  Sir  Harry  Coningsby  as  "  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Essex"  is  at  once  corrected  by  the  context ;  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  monumental  inscription  "  Dedicatum  sodali  amicissimo  " 
by  the  childless  and  lonely  Knight  should  have  been  copied  with 
more  care.  Sir  Harry  survived  this  friend,  the  Rector  of  Astley, 
about  five  years,  dying  in  1701  ;  hardly,  we  think,  "  in  an  illiterate 
age,"  as  Mr.  Burton  describes  it.  But  this  and  a  few  other  over- 
sights which  occur  in  the  later  pages  of  the  book  will  be  easily 
corrected  in  a  further  issue ;  and  Mr.  Burton  deserves  a  wider 
circulation  for  his  painstaking  and  valuable  work  than  can  be 
secured  by  means  of  a  private  list  of  subscribers. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  count  up  all  the  English  versions,  entire 
and  partial,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  It 
would  probably  be  far  from  difficult  to  a  literary  critic  to  separate 
those  that  have  any  merit  that  entitles  them  to  preservation  from 
a  presumably  much  larger  number  that  have  none.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  might  be  considered  unnecessary,  if  not  a  posi- 
tive waste  of  energy,  to  offer  yet  another  version,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  are  looking  out  for  one  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  august  company  of  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
version  just  published  by  one  of  our  ripest  and  most  modern 
Hebraists,  Mr.  Cheyne,  justifies  its  existence  on  every  page.  It 
should  be  acknowledged  as  a  safe  principle  that,  over  and  above 
the  existing  or  any  future  Authorized  Version  which  we  use  in 
public  worship,  we  may  accept  as  useful  any  number  of  private 
versions,  composed  with  various  intent  by  persons  of  varying 
accomplishments,  to  give  a  more  poetical  hue,  a  closer  imitation 
of  the  Hebrew  rhythm,  a  revised  text,  a  different  arrangement 
according  to  chronology,  or  some  other  peculiarity.  All  these 
have  their  use,  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  English  Biblical 
studies  when  these  independent  versions  are  discouraged  on  the 
plea  that  we  have  excellent  public  ones  in  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-Book.  "We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  another  con- 
sideration, which,  though  seemingly  trivial,  not  unnaturally  in- 
fluences many  in  their  study  of  a  Biblical  book.  The  separate 
publication  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  "  Parchment  Library," 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  and  in  an  elegant  "get-up"  of 
hand-made  paper,  excellent  typography,  parchment  cover,  and 
gilt  upper  edge,  obliges  the  reader  to  regard  it  as  a  collection  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  and  to  forget  for  the  time  the  familiar 
connexion  in  which  he  has  always  seen  it  as  simply  a  chapter  in 
that  one  book,  the  Bible.  This  new  aspect  enables  him  to  appre- 
ciate its  poetical  beauties  far  more  deeply,  and,  far  from  breaking, 
does  much  to  render  more  intelligible  its  connexion  at  various 
points  with  other  books  in  that  library  of  old  Hebrew  literature, 
the  Bible.  But  the  Book  of  Psalms  is,  on  external  as  well  as 
internal  evidence,  an  anthology  of  poems  from  the  whole  period  of 
Hebrew  Biblical  literature  down  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
may  therefore  justly  be  allowed  to  appear  in  a  separate  volume. 

*  The  Book  of  Psalms.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.. Cheyne,  M.A. 
London :  Kcgau  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.    1884.    (Parchment  Library.) 


When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  new  version,  wo 
must  first  look  to  the  foundation  on  which  it"  is  erected.  That  it 
is  a  direct  translation  from  the  Hebrew  needs  not  to  be  mentioned 
when  Mr.  Cheyne  is  the  translator.  But  there  are  many  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  text  of  an  ancient  work  preserved  from  age  to 
age  by  hand-writing ;  and  the  canons  of  textual  criticism  gene- 
rally accepted  for  one  language  cannot  (at  least  so  far  as  they  rest 
on  common  sense,  and  not  on  some  peculiarity  in  the  writing  of 
that  one)  be  rejected  without  very  special  reasons  in  another.  The 
received  text,  then,  presents  cases  of  obvious  corruption — instances 
where  it  makes  nonsense.  We  find  also  tangible  proof  that  the 
existing  text  is  not  free  from  error,  in  duplicate  but  varying  copies 
of  the  same  (as  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii.,  Ps.  xviii.,  and  2  Sam.  xxii.) 
And  the  existence  of  such  errors  was  acknowledged  by  Hebrew 
commentators  of  an  early  age,  who  have  appended  notes,  k'ri,  cor- 
recting the  text,  ctib.  The  course  to  be  followed  by  a  modern 
editor  or  translator  is  therefore  embarrassed  by  the  same  difficul- 
ties which  make  all  the  difference  between  an  edition  of  a  Greek 
or  Latin  author  according  to  the  textus  vulgaris,  or  by  Bekker,. 
Orelli,  or  Hermann.    On  this  subject  Mr.  Cheyne  observes  : — 

Hebrew  scholars  can  be  catholic  in  their  literary  tastes,  and  if  they  lay 
it  down  as  a  canon  of  translation  that  sense  should  generally  take  pre- 
cedence of  sound,  it  is  not  because  they  are  deaf  to  the  charm  of 
rhythmic  melody.  Nor  ought  they,  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  to  be  accused 
of  temerity  in  deviating  from  the  received  Hebrew  text.  The  younger 
school  of  Hebrew  scholars  look  upon  the  textual  and  exegetical  tradition 
much  as  the  Sanskrit  school  represented  by  Mr.  Max  Muller  looks  upon 
the  exegetical  tradition  of  Sayana,  and  earnestly  as  it  deprecates  the  ex- 
cesses of  some  isolated  critics,  will  not  pretend  to  translate  that  which, 
cannot  be  translated,  simply  because  the  frequent  irregularities  of  Hebrew 
usage  make  some  current  rendering,  apart  from  exegesis,  not  absolutely  in- 
admissible. The  present  translator  is  very  conscious  of  his  fallibility  ;  but. 
he  prefers  to  offer  in  such  cases  a  plausible  and  worthy  rendering,  based 
upon  some  natural  emendation,  to  airing  his  grammatical  acumen  at  the 
expense  of  propriety  and  connexion.  Rather  than  do  this,  indeed,  he  has 
sometimes  left  a  blank  in  his  version  to  indicate  that  the  text  is  perhaps 
corrupt,  and  certainly  to  the  translator  unintelligible. 

This  is  a  bold  and  straightforward  account  of  a  procedure  which 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  all  persons  who  know  anything  of 
textual  criticism.  The  "  blanks"  here  mentioned  will  (very 
naturally)  be  specially  distasteful  to  those  who  wish  to  read  or  to 
chant  their  psalm  through  without  interruption ;  and  others  will 
prefer  some  other  version  which  shrinks  not  from  these  doubtful 
and  difficult  passages,  because  it  gives  them  more  for  their 
money.  Still,  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Cheyne's  principle  ought  ia 
the  end  to  be  acknowledged.  Of  course,  however,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  must  be  attended  with  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  good  scholars  may  think  that  a  passage  which  is 
to  Mr.  Cheyne  "  certainly  unintelligible  "  can  be  understood  with- 
out straining  or  violating  grammar,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Hupfeld, 
who  discusses  at  great  length  all  the  conceivable  modes  of  under- 
standing Ps.  xvi.  3,  in  the  end  decides  against  them  all,  and  would 
omit  it ;  but  Mr.  Cheyne  retains  it,  in  a  doubtful  translation  which 
is  obscure  in  signification. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and 
therefore  debarred  from  discussing  points  of  Hebrew  grammar,  to 
do  more  in  criticism  than  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  important 
alterations  in  sense  introduced  in  the  new  translation,  with  an 
occasional  expression  of  opinion  as  to  their  merit.  Mr.  Cheyne 
fails  to  recognize  as  relative  clauses  many  which  we  should  treat 
as  such.  Thus  in  Ps.  i.  2  he  writes,  "  But  in  the  law  of  Jehovah 
is  his  delight,  And  on  his  law  meditates  he  day  and  night " ; 
which  we  would  connect  with  the  preceding  verse,  translating, 
"  But  lohose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  Jehovah,  And  who  meditates 
on  it  day  and  night."  So  in  xi.  4,  for,  "  Jehovah  is  in  his  holy 
palace,  Jehovah's  throne  is  in  heaven  ;  his  eyes  behold,  his  eyelids 
try  the  children  of  men,"  we  would  suggest,  "  Jehovah,  who  is  ia 
his  holy  palace,  Jehovah,  ivhose  throne  is  in  heaven — his  eyes 
behold,"  &c.  And  similarly  in  many  other  passages — the  omission 
of  the  relative  pronoun  being  a  very  frequent  feature  of  Hebrew 
grammar.  In  Ps.  xvi.  5,  "  Jehovah  is  the  portion  of  mine  inherit- 
ance and  of  my  cup  ;  Thou  wilt  be  continually  my  lot,"  the  violent 
change  from  third  to  second  person  arouses  suspicion,  and  in  fact 
is  only  introduced  into  the  translation  (which  in  this  point  agrees 
with  the  A.  V.)  by  the  verb  is,  absent  from  the  original;  mors 
natural  would  be,  "Jehovah  (thou),  the  portion  of  mine  inherit- 
ance and  of  my  cup,  Wilt  be  continually  (?)  my  lot."  While  we 
are  finding  fault,  we  cannot  omit  to  express  astonishment  at  Ps.  ii. 
12,  where  Mr.  Cheyne  retains  "Kiss  the  Son."  The  word  ba?; 
here  rendered  son,  is  not  Hebrew  at  all  in  this  sense,  but 
belongs  to  the  later  language  called  Chaldee.  If  it  be  here 
used  in  that  sense,  we  should  be  compelled  to  place  this  psalm, 
which  otherwise  bears  as  antique  a  character  as  any,  among  the 
latest  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  context  forbids 
it ;  the  subject  of  the  following  sentence,  "  Lest  he  be  angry,"  is 
Jehovah,  who  was  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse.  There  is 
no  son  in  the  psalm  except  the  king  of  Israel,  called  a  son 
of  Jehovah  in  v.  7;  and  not  he,  but  Jehovah  himself,  can 
be  meant  in  the  remaining  words  of  v.  12.  Moreover  we  have 
not  "Kiss  the  son  "  or  "  his  son,"  but  indefinitely  "  Kiss  a  son." 
None  of  the  ancient  versions  till  we  come  to  the  Syriac  and 
Abenezra  have  this  translation  at  all.  The  LXX.  have  8pdgaa6e 
traiMav,  the  Vulgate  apprehendite  disciplinam,  and  so  others.  It 
may  fairly  be  pronounced  impossible,  and  meaningless  in  the 
context.  Hupfeld,  who  discusses  it  at  length,  gives  as  a  possible 
version  "  Submit  sincerely,"  addressed  to  the  rebels  against  the 
King,  but  also  suggests  a  happy  conjectural  emendation  of  the 
word  that  causes  the  difficulty,  bar  into  bo:— "Attach  yourselves 
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to  him  (the  King)."  Perhaps  -we  shall  get  nothing  more  satis- 
factory than  this.  A  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  gained  by 
conjectural  emendation  is  found  in  Ps.  xlvi.  Sense  and  symmetry 
both  prove  this  poem  to  consist  of  three  stanzas,  vv.  1-3,  4-7,  8-1 1, 
the  two  latter  stanzas  having  each  three  verses,  and  a  refrain 
"  Jehovah  Sabaoth  is  with  us;  our  sure  retreat  is  Jacob's  God.'' 
The  first  stanza  has  the  three  verses,  and  wants  the  refrain.  The 
principle  of  symmetry  entitles  us  at  least  to  try  it.  It  will  be 
found  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  same  argument  as  in  the  second 
stanza,  and  to  be  equally  necessary  here  to  sense  and  rhythm ; 
*'  Let  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  foam  ;  let  the  mountains  quake 
at  the  insolence  therefore  -.—Jehovah  Sabaoth  is  with  us  ;  our  sure 
retreat  is  Jacob's  God.1'  We  regret  that  Mr.  Cheyne  has  not 
adopted  this  emendation.  Perhaps  the  asterisks,  indicating  an 
omission,  in  v.  4  of  the  same  psalm,  "  *  *  a  river,  the  arms  whereof 
make  glad  The  city  of  God,"  are  unnecessary,  since  "  a  river,  the 
arms  whereof  "  is  equivalent  to  "  the  arms  of  a  river." 

The  problem  how  to  deal  with  names  or  epithets  of  God  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  that  the  translator  has  to  encounter.  He,  as 
a  scholar,  must  be  averse  to  simply  repeating  the  phraseology  of 
the  Authorized  Version ;  and  yet,  when  he  regards  his  function  as 
producer  of  a  version  which  may  enter  the  domestic  circle  as  a 
book  of  devotion  or  for  chanting,  he  must  be  conscious  that  any 
considerable  innovation  in  the  name  by  which  we  address  our 
Creator  will  appear  (and  not  only  to  the  ignorant)  an  impertinence 
which  of  itself  might  cause  the  book  to  be  tiling  away  with 
abhorrence  by  some  sensitive  persons.  Mr.  Cheyne  has  steered  a 
prudent  middle  course.  That  he  would  not  leave  "  The  Lord  " 
{111  capitals)  to  represent  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  and  to  be  identical 
in  sound  with  "  The  Lord  "  which  is  the  Hebrew  Adonai,  we 
might  be  sure.  The  fact  that  Jehovah  is  as  much  a  proper  name 
as  Jupiter  is  of  itself  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  it  unaltered ; 
the  only  question  still  open  was  whether  irs  pronunciation  was  to 
be  retained  as  Jehovah,  or  altered  into  the  form  which  the 
Hebraists  of  the  present  day,  with  a  great  consensus  of  opinion, 
believe  to  be  the  correct  one— Jahveh.  If  Mr.  Cheyne  were  to 
write  a  history  or  a  dissertation,  we  feel  sure  that  he, 'like  Ewald, 
Hupfeld,  and  the  modern  school  generally  at  least  in  Germany, 
would  write  the  latter.  But  he  'has  retained  "  Jehovah  "  in  a 
book  of  devotions,  and  we  think  wisely.  Similarly  he  has  left  the 
term  Shaddni  untranslated  in  Ps.  lxviii.  14,  and  yet  has  rendered  it 
"  the  Almighty  "  in  xci.  1.  There  is  also  an  unfortunate  want  of 
consistency  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  8,  Jehovah  God  of  hosts,  and  Ps. 
Ixxx.  4,  19,  Jehovah  Sabaoth.  In  the  expression  Jehovah  Adonai, 
Ps.  en  21,  the  latter  word  might  surely  have  been  rendered  "the 
Lord,"  as  it  is  when  standing  alone.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable 
that  the  single  English  word  God  should  cover  the  two  Hebrew 
Words,  Elohim  and  El. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  many  passages  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Cheyne,  since  we 
give  a  general  assent  to  his  version ;  but  a  few  points  may  be 
noted.    The  important  and  frequent  word  hasid,  derived  from  a 
root  denoting  love,  is  used  specially  in  a  religious  sense,  inter- 
preted, however,  by  some  actively  as  "  loving  God,"  by  others 
passively  as  "  beloved  by  God."     Mr.   Cheyne  understands  it, 
rightlyj  we  believe,  in  the  former  sense,  and  translates  xvi.  10, 
"neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  loving  one  to  see  the  pit,"  and  xii.  1, 
I' Save,  Jehovah,  for  the  man  of  love,  is  no  more."    Ps.  lxxi.  7  is 
in  the  Authorized  Version   as   "Their  eves  stand  out  with 
fatness ;  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish."  Mr.  Cheyne,  alter- 
ing a  single  letter  which  restores  the  reading  used  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate,  obtains  this:—"  Out  of  the  caul  (i.e.  the  heart)  their 
iniquity  cometh  forth  :  the  imaginations  of  their  heart  overtiow," 
which  justifies  itself  by  the  parallelism  of  caul  and  heart  in  this 
verse,  and  that  of  iniquity  and  imaginations  of  this  verse  with 
pride  and  violence  in  the  preceding  one.    An  equally  happy  cor- 
rection is  effected  in  Ps.  xci.  1,  2  (by  the  restoration  of  an  initial 
word  and  altered  punctuation  of  the  first  word  in  v.  2,  both 
adopted  by  Hupfeld),  which  is  rendered  :— "  [Happy]  he  that  sits 
in  the  covert  of  the  most  High,  that  abides  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty,  That  says  unto  Jehovah,  My  refuge  and  my 
fortress,  my  God,  in  whom  I  trust."    In  Ps.  civ.  2,  "He  wraps 
bimself  in  light  .  .  .,  he  stretches  out  the  heavens  "  (the  third 
person  for  the  second),  no  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  made, 
and  the  new  translation  agrees  with  the  following  verses  ;  in  v.  5 
"  He  founded  the  earth  upon  its  bases  "  is  literal,  for  the  faulty 
"  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth."    In  Ps.  xi.  7,  besides 
the  necessary  correction  of  the  ungrammatical  "  For  the  righteous 
Lord  loveth  righteousness"  into  '"For  Jehovah  is  righteous,  he 
loves  righteous  acts,"  Mr.  Cheyne  alters  the  second  clause,  "  His 
countenance  doth  behold  the  upright,"  into  "The  upright  shall 
behold  his  countenance."  After  these  special  criticisms,  it  behoves 
us  to  show  how  one  of  the  Psalms  sounds  in  Mr.  Chevne's 
version : —  J 


Be  resigned  to  Jehovah,  and  wait  on  for  him  ; 
be  not  incensed  at  one  whose  career  prospers, 
at  the  man  who  brings  to  pass  knaveries. 
Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath, 

be  not  incensed — it  would  lead  only  to  evildoing ; 
For  evildoers  shall  be  cut  oil', 
but  they  that  await  Jehovah— those  shall  inherit  the  land. 
It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Cheyne  goes  a  step  further 
than  the  Authorized  Version  in  discrediting  the  titles  of  the  Psalms. 
In  Hebrew  Bibles  they  are  printed  and  numbered  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  Psalm  itself.  The  English  Bible  retains  them, 
but  as  headings  only,  in  smaller  type,  and  not  numbered  as 
belonging  to_  the  Psalm.  Mr.  Cheyne  discards  them  altogether, 
which  is  doubtless  the  best  course  in  a  book  intended  for  popular 
use.  His  introduction  is  crammed  full  of  learning,  and  yet  written 
in  a  charming  style ;  the  examples  of  poems  of  the  same  general 
character  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia  being  especially  interesting. 
The  notes  at  the  end  are  terse  and  to  the  point.  The  only  serious 
want  in  an  edition  which  adopts  alterations  of  the  text  is  an 
apparatus  criticus.  Without  this  the  scholar  can  only  gues3  what 
text  the  translator  adopts  ;  where  he  reads  a  new  sense  into  the 
old  words,  and  where  he  alters  it  conjecturally  ;  what  his  reasons 
are  for  discarding  the  words  which  he  rejects  and  indicates  by 
asterisks.  We  suppose  these  additions  were  against  the  rules  of 
the  "  Parchment  Library."  If  so,  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  against 
publishing  in  that  collection  a  book  that  required  them. 


Be  not  thou  incensed  nt  the  evildoers, 

neither  be  thou  envious  against  them  that  work  injustice; 
lor  they  shall  quickly  fade  away  as  the  grass, 

and  wither  even  as  the  green  herb. 
Trust  thou  in  Jehovah,  and  do  that  which  is  good, 

inhabit  the  land,  and  cheri.-h  faithfulness  ; 
Then  shalt  thou  have  sweet  pleasure  in  Jehovah, 

and  he  shall  grant  thee  thy  heart's  petitions. 
Boll  thy  career  upon  Jehovah, 

trust  in  him.  and  he  shall  do  nohlv. 
And  shall  bring  forth  thiue  innocence  as  the  li-ht 

and  thy  just  right  as  the  nooudav 


THE  ORR-EWIXG  CASE.-NEW  LAW  BOOKS.* 

HE  "Orr-Ewing  case"  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  uniting 
—  separate  kingdoms.  Mr.  Spens,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
Sheriff-Substitute  Spens,  treats  of  it  in  a  book  consisting  of  two 
parts.  The  first  is  a  history  of  the  case  as  far  as  it  has  at  present 
gone,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  many  judgments  delivered  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  courts,  and  is  most  convenient  and  inte- 
resting. The  second  is  a  statement  of  the  author's  views  about  it, 
and  has  the  double  merit  of  being  at  once  intelligible  and  violently 
one-sided.  The  reader  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  a  somewha't 
complicated  array  of  facts,  and  when  he  has  mastered  these,  he 
has  to  deal  with  such  terrifying  Scotticisms  as  "  commissariot," 
"condescendence,"  "  furth,"  and  "  multiplepoinding."  Whether 
to  this  list  we  should  add  "  recated  "  and  "  executry,"  or  whether 
these  expressions  merely  indicate  that  Scotch  printers  are  not  too 
human  to  err,  we  will  not  hazard  a  conjecture.  But  the  story  is 
not  really  so  intricate  as  it  looks. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Orr-Ewing  died  in  April  1878,  leaving  in 
round  figures  460,000?.  worth  of  personal  property.     Of  "this 
435,000/.  was  situated  in  Scotland,  and  the  balance  of  25,000/.  in 
England.    He  left  it  substantially  all  to  trustees,  in  trust  for  five 
young  men  who  were  the  sons  of  one  of  his  brothers.  Pending 
the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  money,  the  trustees  disposed  o°f 
nearly  all  the  English  property,  and  removed  the  proceeds  into 
Scotland,  so  that  when  the  first,  or  English,  action  was  begun, 
there  was  in  England  no  more  than  2,700/.,  and,  while  that 
action  was  going  on,  this  amount,  too,  was  transferred  to  Scotland. 
After  an  abortive  proceeding  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the 
present  question,  the  youngest  of  the  five  legatees,  who  was 
then  under  age,  began  an  action  in  the  Chancery  Division  in 
England,  in  which    the    trustees   were  the    defendants,  to 
have   the    estate   administered.     The  trustees    defended  the 
action,  and  contended,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  property  which  was  in 
Scotland;  and,  in  the  second   place,  that  if  it  had,  it  was 
a  discretionary  jurisdiction,  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  ought  not  to  be  exercised.    On  the  first  of 
these  questions  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  sitting  for  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty,  held  that  he  had  jurisdiction;  and  upon  the  second  he 
held  that  he  had  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  that,  since  the 
property  was  practically  all  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient that  it  should  be  administered  there,  according  to  Scotch 
law.    He  therefore  dismissed  the  action.    The  plaintiff'  appealed, 
and  the  case  was  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  before  the  late 
Master  of  the  Bolls  and  Lord  Justices  Cotton  and  Lindley,  who 
unanimously  reversed  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  and 
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decreed  that  the  estate  should  be  administered  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  The  trustees  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
their  appeal  was  dismissed  by  a  Court  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lords  Blackburn  and  Watson,  both  of  whom,  be 
it  observed,  are  Scotchmen,  while  the  last  mentioned  is  not  only  a 
Scotchman,  but  a  Scotch  lawyer.  The  ground  of  these  judgments 
-was  shortly  as  follows: — The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  therefore  of  the  Chancery  Division,  has  always 
teen  a  jurisdiction  not  in  rem,  but  in  personam.  Therefore  the 
Court  has  jurisdiction  over  any  one  who  appears  and  defends  an 
action  before  it,  whatever  may  be  his  domicile,  and  wherever 
the  property  in  respect  of  which  he  is  sued  may  be  situated,  and 
will  exercise  it  whenever  it  has,  by  reason  of  his  presence  in 
England  or  otherwise,  the  means  of  enforcing  its  judgments. 
The  only  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided — it  not  being  disputed 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  for  his 
advantage  that  the  estate  should  be  administer  d  in  England — 
was  whether  the  plaint  iff  had  an  absolute  right  to  such  adminis- 
tration, or  whether  the  Court  had,  and  chose  to  exercise,  a  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.  Upon  this  question  the  opinion  of  all  six 
Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  was  expressed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  following  terms  : — 

I  cannot  agree  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  Court  bad 
such  a  discretion.  When  a  suit  is  brought  in  foro  competente,  by  a  proper 
plaintiff,  against  defendants  properly  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction,  praying 
for  relief  to  which,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  the  lex  fori,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled,  it  would  be  error  to  deny  him  such  relief,  unless  for  some  reason 
sufficient  in  law. 

Before  this  judgment  was  delivered  by  the  House  of  Lords 
another  action  had  been  begun  in  Scotland.    In  this  action  the 
trustees  were  the  defenders,  and  the  pursuers  were  the  four  elder 
brothers  and  co-legatees  of  the  English  plaintiff.    They  claimed 
that  the  trustees  should  be  forbidden  to  obey  the  decree  of  the 
Chancery  Division,  or  to  remove  any  of  the  property  or  title-deeds 
to  it  "  furth  "  of  Scotland  andScotch  jurisdiction  ;  or,  alternatively, 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  their  office  of  trustees,  the  pro- 
perty sequestrated,  and  a  "  judicial  factor  "  appointed  to  administer 
the  estate  in  accordance  with  Scotch  law.    This  action  was  tried 
before  Lord  Fraser,  who  delivered,  shortly  after  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  English  case,  an  exceedingly  bellicose 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  pursuers.    He  relied  on  the  surprising 
assertion  that  it  was   "  necessary  precisely  to   see  how  this 
matter    is  dealt  with,  as    a   point   of  international  law,  in 
other  countries  than  in  England,  by  the  Courts  of  civilized 
nations.      It    is    perfectly    clear    that,    if    the    practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery   in  England  is   inconsistent  with  in- 
ternational law,  no  Court  of  a  foreign  country   is  bound  to 
respect  it."    He  qualified  the  admission  that  certain  "  convenient 
arrangements"  had  been  made  for  enforcing  in  Scotland  and 
England  judgments   delivered  in  England  and   Scotland  re- 
spectively by  the  boast  that  "the  suggestion  of"  them  "came 
from  Scottish  lawyers."    He  relied  on  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  Union  "  that  no  causes  in  Scotland  be  cognoscible  by  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  Queen's  Berwh,  Common  Pleas,  or  any  other 
Court  in  Westminster  Hall";  and,  finally,  hurling  defiance  at  the 
judicature  of  South  Britain,  made  the  "order  asked  for  by  the 
pursuers.    The  unhappy  trustees,  ordered  to  administer  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  not  to  administer  by  Lord  Eraser,  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  the  latter  to  the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  which  exalted  tribunal  gave  judgment  at  great  length 
on  the  29th  of  February  of  the  present  year.    The  Lord  President, 
like  Lord  Fraser,  was  disposed  to  gird  at  the  Southron.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Scotch  substitute  for  administration  suits  was 
much  more  convenient,  and  that  the  English  practice  had  no 
precise  counterpart  north  of  the  Tweed,  observing,  "  I  trust  I  do 
not  exceed  the  true  limits  of  a  judicial  utterance  when  I  add  that 
it  is  very  fortunate  for  the  people  of  Scotland  that  it  is  so."  The 
judgments  of  the  First  Division  proceeded  principally  upon  the 
article  of  the  Union  already  quoted,  and  upon  the  case  of  Preston 
v.  Melville,  in  which  Lord  Cottenham  held  that  "  the  adminis- 
tration must  be  in  the  country  in  which  possession  is  taken 
and  held,  under  lawful  authority,  of  the  property  of  the  deceased." 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  that  case  the  property 
the  administration  of  which  was  in  dispute  was  situated  in 
England,  and  the  point  actually  decided  was  not  that  Scotch 
property  must  be  administered  in  Scotland,  but  that  English 
property  must  be  administered  in  England.    The  Judges  in°  the 
First  Division  did  not  dispute  that  the  decision  of  the  House 
■of  Lords  in  the  English  action  might   be   correct  according 
to  English  law ;  but  they  held  that,  whatever  the  English  law 
might  be,  the  Scotch  law  was  that  this  particular^property 
must  be  administered  in  Scotland,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  their  judgment  was  appealed  from  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  House  of  Lords,  sitting  to  decide  a  question  of  Scotch  law) 
would  have  to  affirm  their  decision,  and  would  thus  be  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  having  pronounced  two  contrary  judgments 
about  the  administration  of  the  same  property.    They  therefore 
ordered  that  the  property  should  be  sequestered,  the  trustees 
removed  from  their  office,  and  a  judicial  factor  appointed  to 
administer  the  estate.    Thus  far  Mr.  Spens.   Since  the  publication 
of  his  book  the  matter  has  again  come  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty, 
and  he,  recognizing  the  probability  of  the  Scotch  Court  being  right 
in  its  interpretation  of  Scotch  law,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
Judgment  being  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  acting  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  Scotland,  has  ordered  a  stay  of 
proceedings  in  the  English  action,  until  the  defenders  in  the 


Scotch  action  shall  have  had  their  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
tried. 

Mr.  Spens,  being  strongly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Judge9  of 
the  First  Division,  loudly  asserts  that  it  is  the  English  law  which 
requires  reform,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Chancery  Division 
are  oppressive  to  Scotchmen,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  Union.  He  likewise  affirms,  we  imagine  with  more  ardour 
than  accuracy,  that  the  practice  of  serving  English  writs  in  Scot- 
Land,  which  he  declares  to  be  due  to  the  unconstitutional  use  by 
English  Judges  of  the  powers  of  making  rules  given  to  them  by 
the  Judicature  Acts,  is  productive  of  the  most  grievous  wrongs, 
and  he  expresses  a  hope  that  all  these  matters  may  be  speeddv 
set  right  by  legislation  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the 
different  systems  of  the  two  countries.  More  might  be  said  as  to 
the  inconvenient  and  retrograde  character  of  such  measures  than 
we  have  space  to  enlarge  upon  at  present;  but  anyhow  to  us  "it 
humbly  appears,"  as  the  Scotch  judges  have  an  odd  trick  of  saying, 
that  Mr.  Spens  is  quite  right  in  his  remark  that  "  the  next  stage 
of  this  extraordinary  case  will  be  regarded  with  unusual  interest 
by  Englishmen  as  well  as  Scotchmen." 

Mr.  Richard  Lowndes  has  published  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  account  of  Insurable  Interest  and  Valuations.  It  was 
conceived,  as  the  author  tells  us  with  a  naivete'  of  style  remarkable 
in  a  man  who  is  admittedly  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
kingdom  on  the  subject,  with  the  view  of  affording  instruction 
and  practical  suggestions  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  will  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill.  Mr.  Lowndes  is  very  keenly  alive  to  the  moral  and  social 
dangers  of  over-insurance,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  project  than  Parliament  has  hitherto 
shown  itself  likely  to  be.  He  expresses  his  general  view  of  the 
question  with  admirable  clearness  and  moderation  in  his  Intro- 
duction and  Conclusion,  the  intermediate  chapters  tracing  the 
history  of  insurance  law  from  its  invention  in  the  middle  ages, 
through  its  introduction  into  England,  down  to  the  present  time. 
For  so  small  a  volume  the  book  is  wonderfully  complete,  and  we 
can  heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rudiments  of  a  most  important  controversy. 

The  existence  of  a  third  edition  of  a  law  book  only  seven  years 
old  is,  of  course,  its  own  excuse  :  but  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
authors  of  Messrs.  Harris  &  Agabeg's  Principles  of  the  Criminal 
Law  were  required  to  find  any  other,  they  might  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  Dif/est  of  the  Criminal  Law.  It 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  that  well-known  work,  the  paragraphs 
being  written  with  popular  looseness  of  expression,  instead  of  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  the  examples  being  left  out.  It  is  said  to 
be  intended  for  "  students,  especially  those  preparing  for  the  final 
examination  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,"  and  wo  daresay  it 
answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

Mr.  T.  Cyprian  Williams  traverses  a  well-trodden  field  in 
presenting  to  the  reader  the  text  of  all  the  Acts  affecting  con- 
veyancing, from  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1 874,  to  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882,  together  with  much  comment, 
the  Rules  of  Court  under  the  Acts  in  question,  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  forms  and  precedents.  The  book  is  rather  big,  and 
the  language  in  places  rather  tine,  as  the  following  example,  taken 
at  random,  will  show:— "From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  above  section  is  not  likely  to  be 
elucidated  without  judicial  struggling.  And  when  reason  shall  be 
in  travail  of  the  construction  of  this  enactment,  who  shall  say 
what  meaning  will  be  born  ?  " 

From  an  exceptionally  formidable  title-page  we  gather  prin- 
cipally that  Mr.  C.  L.  Sanson  obtained  the  Stephen  Heelis 
Gold  Medal  in  1874,  and  wrote  the  ninth  or  tenth  book  on  the 
new  Bankruptcy  Act  that  has  come  under  our  notice  ten  years  later. 
In  the  latter  task  he  has  been  materially  assisted  by  Messrs. 
H.  P.  Jones  and  Arthur  Newman,  solicitors,  of  Manchester,  and 
the  triumvirate,  what  with  Rules,  and  a  list  of  the  County  Courts, 
and  the  text  of  the  Debtors'  Act,  1869,  have  produced  a  very 
voluminous  edition  of  the  Act  indeed.  This  is  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy because  they  have  omitted  the  usual  historical  introduc- 
tion. The  notes  are  full,  and  the  words  of  decided  cases  are 
quoted  with  commendable  frequency. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Cripps's  useful  and  well-written 
book  on  the  Law  of  Compensation— an  inconspicuous  but  important 
branch  of  our  judicature— has  reached  a  second  edition. 

_  Mr.  Alfred  Emden  has  published  another  of  his  convenient 
little  books  of  the  primer  kind.  This  time  his  subject  is  the  legal 
position  of  shareholders,  and  he  treats  it  as  clearly  and  judiciously 
as  Iris  previous  works  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  very  well 
printed,  which  is  an  important  matter  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  designed  as  a  treatise  for  professional  use,  as 
authorities  are  never  quoted,  but  as  a  handbook  for  laymen 
(granting  that  such  a  thing  is  legitimate  at  all)  it  will  probably 
be  found  extremely  serviceable. 

_  Of  a  similar  kind  is  Mr.  Beal's  Practical  Guide  to  Administra- 
tion Orders  under  Section  122  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.  It 
consists  wholly  of  the  collation  from  other  sources  of  a  few  rules 
and  forms  with  the  section  in  question,  and  probably  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  smallest  law  book  extant. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  IXDEX  EXPURGATORIUS.* 
TT  has  been  said  by  no  less  learned  and  distinguished  a  Roman 
J-   Catholic  scholar  than  Lord  Acton,  in  the  article  with  which 
he  closed  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  after  it  had  been 
indirectly  censured  in  a  Brief  of  Pius  IX.,  that  "  one  of  the  great 
instruments  for  preventing  historical  scrutiny  has  long  been  the 
Index  ot  prohibited  books,  which  was  accordingly  directed,  not 
against  falsehood  only,  but  particularly  against  certain  depart- 
ments of  truth."    He  adds  that  it  had  been  used  "  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  faithful,  and  to  give 
currency  to  a  fabulous  and  fictitious  picture  of  the  progress  and 
action  of  the  Church " ;  but  that  this  scheme  could  only  have 
succeeded,  even  partially  and  for  a  time,  in  an  age  when  every 
party  virtually  had  its  own  prohibitive  Index  to  brand  incon- 
venient truths,  and  none  cared  for  knowledge  which  could  not  be 
made  available  for  argument.    The  same  causes  which  explain  the 
existence  and  partial  success  of  the  Index  will  help  to  explain  the 
curious  circumstance  that,  up  to  our  own  day,  no  tolerably 
adequate  and  impartial  history  of  it  has  appeared.    There  was 
indeed  one  published  at  Rome  in  the  last  century  by  the  Jesuit 
Zaccana,  which  however  is  not  a  history  but  an  apology.    And  a 
work  appeared  about  fifty  years  ago  by  an  English  clergyman,  the 
Kev.  J.  Mendham,  which  is  correct  in  the  main  as  far  as  it  goes 
but  is  too  superficial,  and  too  much  filled  out  with  the  con- 
ventional No  Popery  padding  of  his  day,  to  be  a  satisfactory  or  con- 
venient authority.    As  a  rule  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  been 
shy  ot  entering  on  the  discussion  of  a  confessedly  ticklish  subject, 
and  Protestants  have  been  too  contemptuous  or  too  ill-informed 
about  the  details  to  discuss  it  to  much  purpose.    A  very  oreat 
obligation  therefore  has  been  conferred  on  the  literary  world 
in  general,  and  especially  on  students  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
divines,  by  the  publication  of  the  exhaustive  and  lucid  work  on 
the  subject,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  before  us.  Dr 
Reusch  one  of  the  most  learned,  temperate,  and  widely  respected 
ot  the  German  Catholic  professors  who  joined  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  after  the  Vatican  Council,  is  already  well  known  to 
scholars  by  some  able  works  in  defence  of  Revelation     He  is  a 
man  singularly  free  from  any  infection  of  the  odium  theologicum,  and 
it  he  has  ielt  bound  in  conscience  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  Rome 
he  has  neither  taken  up  his  parable  against  her,  nor  has  he  in 
other  respects  renounced  his  allegiance  to  what  he  in  common 
with  Rome  regards  as  the  Catholic  faith.    He  is  thus  exception- 
ally fitted,  as  well  by  his  studies  as  his  antecedents,  to  deal  with 
the  history  of  the  Index,  without  prejudice  or  passion,  and  he  has 
shed  upon  it  the  "dry  light  "of  an  ample  knowledge  based  on 
minute  and  laborious  research.    To  attempt  anything  like  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  volume  already  issued,  which  com- 
prises more  than  600  closely-printed  pages,  would  obviouslv  be 
within  our  present  limits  impossible,  but  we  may  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  salient  points  and  main  drift  of  the  inquiry 
which  may  lead  such  of  them  as  are  so  minded  to  make  further 
acquaintance  with  it  for  themselves.    It  seems  strange  that  so 
little  information  should  have  been  supplied  on  this  subject  by 
writers  who,  one  might  have  supposed,  would  find  it  lie  directly 
in  their  way.    Thus  Hallam  says  very  little  about  it,  though  he 
observes  that   "Rome  struck  a  fatal  blow,  and  perhaps  "more 
deadly  than  she  intended,  at  literature  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  prohibited  books."    And  Ranke  barely  notices  it  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  though  he  handles  separately  the  reigns  of  each 
ot  the  four  pontiffs  who,  as  will  presently  appear,  had  the  chief 
hand  in  its  establishment  and  organization. 

In  a  brief  introduction  Dr.  Reusch  gives  us  a  comprehensive 
synopsis  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  volume.  There  have  been 
four  principal  editions  of  the  Roman  Index,  the  first  of  which 
was  issued  under  Paul  IV.  in  1559;  the  second,  often  called  the 
Iridentine  Index,  because  prepared  by  a  Commission  appointed 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  published  under  Pius  V.  in 11564  • 
thethn-dwas  prepared  and  printed  in  1590,  under  direction  of 
bixtus  V.,  but  never  formally  published,  owing  to  his  death  in 
that  year,  and  its  suppression  by  his  successors  ;  the  fourth,  based 

rwSS?  ?U  ,  '  °f  SixtU8»  was  Publislled  in  1596  by  Clement  VIII 
Ut  this  last  there  have  been  some  forty  editions  since,  with  occa- 
sional changes,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Alexander  VII 
in  1664  and  Benedict  XIV.  in  1758.  But  in  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  issue  of  the  first  Roman  Index  bv  Paul  IV.  several 
local  catalogues  "  of  prohibited  books  had  been  put  forth,  as  e  a 
by  the  Sorbonne  by  the  University  of  Louvain,  at  Venice,  at 
Milan  and  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.    It  may  be  observed 


it  must  be  remembered  that  this  method  of  suppressing  viewa 
held  to  be  dangerous  is  not  only  not  of  Papal  but— "as  Dr 
Eeusch  might  have  added  — not  even  of  Christian  origin' 
Diocletian  made  it  a  special  object  to  burn  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  J ulian  sought  to  attain  the  same  end  by  withhold- 
ing from  Christians  the  means  of  instruction  which  mio-ht 
enable  them  to  propagate  their  belief.  The  early  Councils  of  the 
Church  condemned  heterodox  books,  after  which  the  Emperor 
destroyed  them.  Pope  Leo  I.  himself  burnt  heretical  books,  but 
it  is  curious  that  the  first  instance  of  a  General  Council  ordering 
books  to  be  burnt  is  that  of  the  Third  Council  of  Constantinople 
m  681,  which  ordered  the  Monothelite  Letters  of  Pope  Honorius 
to  be  burnt.  There  were  various  heterodox  writings  condemned  by 
mediaeval  Synods  and  popes,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  restriction  was  placed  on  readin°- 
vernacular  translations  of  the  Bible.  In  the  thirteenth  centurv 
some  French  local  Synods  made  regulations  on  the  subject,  and 
in  England  two  centuries  later  Wyclitf's  version  was  forbidden ; 
in  Spain  from  the  thirteenth  century  all  translations  were  for- 
bidden, not  by  ecclesiastical  but  royal  authority.  We  may  so  far 
anticipate  as  to  add  here  that  in  1 530  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  English  without  special 
license,  but  in  1536  a  copy  of  Coverdale's  translation  was  ordered 


.1  n  - —  ,  it  may  ut)  ouservea 

that  by  the  second  rule  of  the  Roman  Index  all  writing  bv 
heretical  (i.e.  Protestant)  authors  on  religious  subjects  are  ipso 
facto  forbidden ;  but  many  Protestant  works  not  professedly  onre- 
hgrous  subjects  and  many  works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  have 
irom  time  to  time  been  placed  on  the  Index.  It  is  Dr  Reuschs 
object  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which  these  prohibitions  are 
based  and  the  result  they  have  produced;  and  he  notes  gener- 
ally that  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  main  object  of  the  Index 
"Sf  thG  F^nt  Reformation,  and  in  the  subsequent 
penod,  which  maybe  illustrated  by  the  edition  of  Benedict  XIV 
Ok!3r%u  °l  s.l,sPected  teaching  within  the  pale  of  the 

dSiJ^f edLUSnS  Thlde  m0St  6f  the  books  censured, 
Index,  which  followed  upon  it.  For 

t^r^^^S^^:',  zur  Kirchlickcnund 

littt  to  C !   E^ter  Sana.    Bonn        ReUSCh'  Professor  an  *»  Univcr- 


,      n  >   ~  -  -"fj       ««'wu»ioo  uauomiiuu  was  oruere( 

by  Cromwell,  the  Vicar-General,  to  be  placed  in  every  church. 
In  France  translations  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter  ap- 
peared under  episcopal  sanction  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  a  century  later  Veron  and  Billuart  declared  that  everybody 
was  at  liberty  to  read  the  Bible  throughout  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  and  that  many  bishops  recommended  it.  Mean- 
while the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  were  forbidden  in 
the  later  middle  ages,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Hocstrat,  a 
Cologne  inquisitor,  backed  by  the  Mendicant  Order  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  wished  to  destroy  all  Jewish  literature  except 
the  Old  Testament,  which  led  to  a  vehement  protest  from 
Reuchlin,  and  stirred  up  a  brisk  controversy  in  Germany. 

And  now,  passing  over  for  want  of  space  many  previous 

local  ordinances — academical,  episcopal,  royal,  and  parliamentary  

on  the  sale  and  reading  of  heterodox  books,  we  may  note  the 
organization,  by  a  Bull  of  Paul  III.,  in  1542,  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition,  as  a  tribunal  independent  of  the  bishops  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  and  heretical  literature,  which  was  vigorously 
enforced  by  himself  and  his  successors.    But  the  first"  Italian 
list  of  prohibited  books  which  can  be  called  an  Index  was 
issued  in  1545  by  the  Senate  of  Lucca,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition.    It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  later 
that  Paul  IV.  published  hi  1559,  during  the  second  suspension 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  first  Papal  Index, 
in  a  Bull  which  opens  with  the  startling  announcement  that 
"  many  of  the  regular  clergy,  who  thought  they  could  combat  the 
Lutheran  and  other  heretics  of  the  day  by  studyin  g  their  works 
have  so_  devoted  themselves  to  this  study  as  to"  have  fallen  them- 
selves into  the  errors  of  the  heretics."    And  accordingly  all 
previous  permissions  to  read  their  works  were  cancelled,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Inquisitors  General  and  Cardinals  expressly  autho- 
rized by  the  Pope.    The  Index  itself  is  alphabetical  and  adopts  a 
threefold  classification,  followed  in  all  later  editions,  of  works 
avowedly  heretical,  which  are  absolutely  and  ipso  facto  forbidden ; 
works  shown  by  experience  to  be  dangerous,  whether  for  their 
heterodoxy,  or  on  other  grounds,  as,  e.g.  books  on  astrology  and 
the  like ;  and  lastly  anonymous  works,  mostly  bv  heretics,  con- 
taining mischievous  doctrines.    This  Index,  as  be'ing  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  had  appeared,  naturally  attracted  very  general 
notice  throughout  Europe,  and  in  many  quarters,  on  account 
of  its  contents,  excited  great  surprise.    It  was  remarked,  as 
Spondanus  says,  that  unlike  previous  edicts  on  the  subject,  it 
prohibited  works  not  dealing  with  religious  questions  at  all,  works 
by  Catholic  writers,  and  works  condemned  simply  because  the 
printers  were  suspected.    The  books  ordered  to  be  given  up  to 
the  inquisitors  were  generally  burnt,  though  this  is  not  expressly 
enjoined,  but  even  in  Rome  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out 
the  decree  in  all  its  strictness.    The  second  Papal  Index,  issued 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1564,  is  in  fact  a  republication,  with  some  omis- 
sions and  additions,  of  the  first,  and  is  only  called  the  Tridentiue 
Index  because— like  the  Tridentine  Catechism— it  was  drawn  up 
by  a  Commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  Council, 
though  not  issued  till  after  its  dissolution.    The  chief  novelty  is 
the  condition,  appended  for  the  first  time  to  the  censure  of  several 
books,  of  "  donee  corrigatur,"  or  some  equivalent  formula.  Ten 
rules  however  are  laid  down,  generally  modifications  of  previous 
enactments  of  Paul  IV.,  which  still  remain  in  force,  where  the 
Index  is  received.    Of  these  the  most  important  are,  that  all 
original  works  of  heresiurchs  are  absolutely  forbidden;  that  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  is  forbidden  without  express 
license,  which  may  be  obtained  from  bishops,  inquisitors,  or  con- 
fessors, and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  vernacular  works  or 
controversies  of  the  day  between  Catholics  and  Protestants; 
that  all  obscene  works  are  absolutely  forbidden,  an  exception 
being   made  in  favour  of  the  Pagan  classics  on  account  of 
their  elegance  of  style,  but  they  are  never  to  be  used  (i.e. 
these  portions  of  them,  such  as  Martial's  Epigrams,  &c.)  in  the 
education  of  youth  ;  that  all  works  on  astrology,  necromancv,  and 
the  like  are  forbidden.    It  may  be  added  that  since  the  time  of 
Paul  IV.  Machiavelli's  works  have  been  on  the  Index,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  a  special  license,  and  that  the  oulv  book  indexed 
by  Paul  IV.  with  the  qualification,  afterwards  so  common,  of 
"donee  corrigatur"  is  Boccaccio's  Dccameroue.  It  was  expurgated 
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by  a  Commission  at  Kome  of  the  passages  held  offensive  to  re- 
ligion, but  not  of  its  obscenities.  It  is  further  worth  noting  that 
the  Consilium  de  Emendanda  Ecclesia,  published  by  a  Commission 
of  Cardinals  under  Paul  IV.,  and  including  Contarini,  Pole,  and 
Sadolet  among  its  members,  was  on  the  Index  till  1758,  when  the 
qualification  was  added,  "cumnotis  vel  prasfationibus  hffireticorum," 
but  as  there  is  no  edition  without  those  appendages,  the  prohi- 
bition remains  in  force.  We  may  further  observe— what  bears 
out  Lord  Acton's  remark,  quoted  just  now — that  since  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  works  on  the 
Index  has  been  largely  multiplied.  In  157 1  Pius  V.  established  a 
special  Congregation  of  the  Index,  consisting  of  four  Cardinals 
and  nine  Consultors,  and  this  arrangement  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Clement  VIII.  We  must  pass 
over  our  author's  detailed  and  very  interesting  report  of  the 
strange  and  disgraceful  episode  of  the  persecution  of  Archbishop 
Carranza,  primate  of  Spain,  for  heresy,  which  however  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  study  for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  shows 
plainly  liow  little  the  most  saintly  life,  an  unimpeachable  zeal  for 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  distinct  recognition  of  it  by  Popes 
and  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  could  guarantee  the  victim  of  base 
religious  animosities  against  cruel  and  lifelong  ill  treatment. 

In  1588  Sixtus  V.  charged  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  with 
the  preparation  of  a  new  edition,  which  was  printed  in  1590,  but 
—like  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate— only  just  before  his  death,  and 
was  withdrawn,  like  the  Vulgate,  in  a  Brief  of  Clement  VIII.  so 
worded  as  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had  actually  been  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  publication.    The  truth  is  that  Sixtus  had  in 
both  cases  gone  beyond  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissions, 
and  had  inter  alia  placed  Bellarmine's  works  on  the  Index,  partly 
from  his  dislike  to  the  Jesuits,  but  chiefly  from  his  very  exalted 
notion  of  the  temporal  prerogatives  of  his  See,  which  Bellarmine 
did  not  sufficiently  uphold.    But  in  substance  the  Index  of  Sixtus 
formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Clement  VIII.,  as  it  had  itself  been 
based  on  the  Index  of  Paul  IV.    Sixtus  had  substituted  for  the  ten 
Tridentine  rules  22  new  ones  of  his  own,  and  many  of  these  were 
adopted  by  Clement  VIII.,  who  restored  the  original  ten,  in 
the  shape  of  appended  Observationes.    He  included^n  his  "  first 
class  "  twice  as  many  names  as  Pius  IV.,  and  among  them  were 
many  of  quite  insignificant  writers,  and  some  of  zealous  Catholics. 
The  fourth  and  last  chief  edition   of  the   Index,   issued  by 
Clement  VIIL  in  1596,  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
Bellarmine,  as  "  Consultor  of  the  Congregation,"  and— it  is  need- 
less to  add— does  not  include  his  own  works.     Its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  a  new  instruction  to  bishops  and  inquisitors  on 
the  treatment  of  forbidden  books.    This  is  the  last  Papal  Index 
noticed  m  the  present  volume.    But  Dr.  Eeusch  calls  attention 
before  concluding  to  "  the  Protestant  censorship  of  the  sixteenth 
century,'  which  chiefly  differs  from  the  Eoman  Index  in  this 
respect,  that  from  the  want  of  any  uniform  organization  it  could 
not  formally  denounce  the  possession  or  perusal  of  forbidden  books 
as  a  mortal  sin,  or  visit  it  with  excommunication.    He  refers  to 
the  censorship  exercised— through  the  instrumentality  of  Uni- 
versities, Theological  Faculties,  Consistories,  or  Censors  specially 
appmnted-by  the  civil  power  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland     He  might  have  added  that  in  England  Convocation 
censured  heretical  publications  and  the  Star  Chamber  suppressed 
them,  while  under  Elizabeth  no  printing-presses  were  allowed  except 
in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  no  "  Popish  books  "could  be 
imported  from  the  Continent  without  the  permission  of  the  Council 
In  conclusion,  while  fully  admitting  the  potent  influence  of  the  Index 
lnrestrammg  the  dissemination  of  heterodox  or  otherwise  objection- 
able works,  Dr.  Eeusch  pointsoutsome  important  deductions  which 
have  tobe  made  from  any  benefit,  orsupposed  benefit,  thenceaccruiim- 
to  the  Church.   In  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  these  restriction! 
was  from  the  first  virtually  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  those 
countries  under  the  control  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  elsewhere 
very  generally  ignored.    And  in  the  next  place,  where  its  influence 
did  extend  we  must  remember,  judging  "  from  a  strictly  Catholic 
standpoint,  the  very  serious  attendant  drawbacks,  of  which  the 
author  enumerates  these  six.    Both  the  popular  readin-  0f  the 
Bible,  and  the  scientific  study  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  by 
scholars,  was  greatly  impeded.    So  also  was  scientific  culture  of 
a   kinds,  and  the  study  of  foreign  literature.    Pallavicino  a-ain 
allows  that  the  fear  of  censorship  acted  as  a  serious  check"  on 
Catholic  authorship  altogether.    And  lastly  the  prohibition  of 
perfectly  orthodox  works,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  views 
dominant  just  then  at  Rome,  tended  of  course— as  was  desio-ned— 
to  manipulate  the  Eoman  view  of  things  into  the  sentmtm  corn- 
mums;  "  a  result  which  those  alone  will  consider  beneficial,  whose 
ideal_ is  the  identification  of  unity  of  faith  with  regimental  uni- 
formity of  theological  opinion,  and  who  wish  to  transform  the  Catholic 
into  the  Eoman  Church."    That  the  gravest  evils  have  actually  fol- 
lowed from  all  these  causes— notably,  we  should  be  disposed  to  say 
from  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth— is  matter  not  of  opinion  but 
of  history,  abundantly  capable  of  verification.  We  shall  look  with 
great  interest  for  the  appearance  of  Br.  Beusch's  second  volume 
Meanwhile  we  may  observe  that  he  has  adopted  a  judicious  division 
of  the  letterpress  into  large  and  small  print ;  those  who  wish  only 
to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  subject  may,  as  a  rule— there  are 
some  exceptions  to  it— confine  their  attention  to   the  portions 
printed  in  larger  type  ;  for  students,  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough 
mastery  of  it,  the  paragraphs  in  small  print,  which  usually  contain 
a  detailed  notice  of  all  the  principal  works  indexed,  and  the 
grounds  of  censuring  them,  will  be  invaluable.    The  amount  of 
careful  and  conscientious  labour  represented  by  such  a  compilation 


must  be  simply  enormous.  The  author  is  emphatically— to  use  a 
1  raf!  i°f „Cardinal  Newman's—"  a  man  of  facts,  as  a  German 
should  be."_  In  his  preface,  while  recording  other  obligations,  he 
makes  special  acknowledgment  of  the  assistance,  as  well  by  oral 
suggestion  as  in  many  other  y^ays,  received  from  his  "  highly 
revered  teacher,  Dollinger,"  and  above  all  for  having  had  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  Collectanea  which  Dollinger  had  himself  prepared 
for  a  history  of  the  Index. 


ARTISTS'  HOMES.* 

TT  must  constantly  happen  to  an  architect  to  have  to  present  to 
-«L  the  world  as  his  own  conception  buildings  which  are  in  reality 
the  result  of  compromise  with  the  taste  of  obstinate  clients.  A 
particular  interest  therefore  attaches  itself  to  designs  made  by 
them  either  for  their  own  habitations  or  for  those  of  brother 
artists,  with  whom  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  agree.    In  the 
charmingly  got-up  book  before  us  we  have  a  series  of  such  houses 
by  several  of  the  most  prominent  living  architects,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Burges  and  the  late 
Mr.  Street.    The  book  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  givino- 
pretty  pictures  of  pretty  buildings,  but  also  to  be  of  some  practical 
value.    Plans  and  sections  form  part  of  many  of  the  plates,  and  in 
some  cases  the  details  of  the  more  interesting  portions  are  added. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  work  represents  houses  of  many  styles, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  grouped  along  the  road  recently  made 
celebrated  by  the  residence  in  it  of  the  late  King  Cetewayo.  Here  we 
have  Mr.  Burges's  magnificent  attempt  to  combine  the  thirteenth 
century  and  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  some  very  interesting 
varieties  of  the  Dutch  Eenaissance.    The  facade  of  Mr.  Marcus 
Stone's  house,  designed  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, carries  us  back  a  little 
earlier  in  spirit.  The  three  projecting  bays  under  the  three  gables, 
with_  the  heavy  cornice  running  along  round  the  top,  has  a 
pleasing  flavour  of  the  true  Jacobean  style.    Inside  the  planning 
is  perhaps  too  ingenious.    Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  house,  by  Mr.  J.  J°. 
Stevenson,  is  most_ satisfactory,  giving  a  picturesque  front  which 
is  at  the  same  time  both  quiet  and  natural.     Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  house,  the  work  of  Mr.  Aitehison,  is  heavy  outside,  and 
the  brick  is  of  a  bad  colour ;  internally,  however,  it  is  completely 
redeemed  by  the  cleverly-arranged  corridor  and  Arab  Hall,  sur- 
rounded with  Persian  tiles  of  rich  colours.    The  house  which  Mr. 
Webb  has  built  for  Mr.  Prinsep  is  a  good  example  of  how  much 
may  be  done,  even  with  the  simplest  materials,  by  the  clever 
arrangement  of  masses.    The  two  examples  of  Mr.  Champneys's 
work,  his  own  house  and  that  of  Mr.  Holiday,  deserve  careful 
study.    He  has  the  art  of  giving  pleasing  effects  by  symmetrical 
grouping,  and  his  use  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  has  a  very  delight- 
ful English  flavour  about  it.     The  set  of  drawings,  however, 
which  will  perhaps  attract  most  attention  is  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Street's  house,  one  of  them  being  the  facsimile  of  a  pencil  sketch 
of  his  own.    These  drawings  speak  for  themselves,  and  fully  bear 
out  the  great  architect's  reputation. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

FATALITY  seems  to  attend  the  autobiographies  of  cele- 
_  brated  personages.    George  Sand  and  Daniel  Stern  break 
off  just  as  the  reader  begins  to  really  wish  them  to  go  on. 
But  no  autobiographer  has  been  so  unlucky  as  Heine  (1),  who, 
beginning  to  write  his  reminiscences  at  an  age  when  few  men 
have  anything  to  record,  keeping  autobiography  before  him  as 
one  main  purpose  of  his  life,  and  actually  achieving  four  bulky 
volumes,  ends,  if  his  present  editor  may  be  trusted,  by  bequeath- 
ing to  posterity  the  pretty  but  insignificant  fragment  now  first 
published,  and  a  single  section  of  his  suppressed  work,  treating 
mainly  of  the  life  of  an  adversary.     The  brilliant,  if  bitterly 
unjust,  disquisition  on  Borne  was,  we  now  learn,  an  excerpt  from 
Heine's  memoirs ;  and  from  this  the  world  can  form  some  idea 
what  it  has  lost  in  them.    We  assume  that  Herr  Engel,  the 
editor  of  the  fragment  now  published,  is  justified  in  accepting  the 
positive  assertion  of  M.  Zulia,  through  whose  instrunientality'it  at 
length  sees  the  light,  that  it  was  written  to  replace  a  much  more 
important  autobiography  destroyed  by  the  writer.  Against  this  is  to 
be  set  the  equally  positive  assertion  of  Gustav  Heine,  surviving 
brother  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  himself  in  possession  of  the  memoirs 
in  question.  We  must  concur  with  Herr  Engel  in  considering  this 
allegation  as  of  very  little  weight  against  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  Gustav  Heine  has  neither  published  these  documents  nor 
shown  them  to  anybody,  and  one  to  be  charitably  explained  by  a 
confusion  in  his  mind  between  memoirs  and  correspondence.   If  he 
really  has  the  papers,  or  proofs  of  their  existence,  Herr  Engel's 
strictures  can  hardly  fail  to  evoke  them.    It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  whole  Heine  family   seem    to  have  been  possessed 
by  a   mania  for  suppressing  their  illustrious  relative.  Carl 
Heme,  the  cousin,  like  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  only  allowed  the 
widow  a  pension  on  condition  that  she  abstained  from  biography. 
Maximilian  Heine,  another  brother,  got  hold  for  an  hour  of 
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the  memoirs  now  printed,  and  treated  them  as  Jelioiakin  treated 
the  roll  of  Baruch.     Hence  a  hiatus  valde  drflendas  near  the 
beginning.     I  lie  motive  seems  to  have  been'  concealment  of 
the  fact  that  Hemes  ancestors  were  Jews  with,  no  pretence  to 
rank  or  station  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  just  possible  that  Gustav  Heine 
may  have  preferred  the  keeping  up  of  a  fiction  which  never  de- 
ceived anybody  to  the  substantial  advantages  which  he  would  have 
derived  from  the  publication  of  his  brothers  autobiography.  The 
supplementary  fragment  now  published  was  written  in  1854.  It 
treats_  entirely  of  the  writer's  early  life,  ceasing  with  his  first 
flirtations  with  the  pretty  Josepha,  the  executioner's  daughter, 
who  evidently  inspired  not  a  few  passages  in  his  works.    A  basis 
of  reality  unquestionably  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  highly 
poetical  idyl,  as  also  of  the  other  more  romantic  episodes  of  the 
memoir,  such  as  the  boy's  investigations  in  the  old  family  lumber- 
room  and  the  note-book  of  his  adventurous  great-uncle,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised  a  great  and  abiding  influence  on  the 
youth's  imagination.  "  Many  sympathies  and  antipathies,"  he  says, 
"  many  actions  even,  little  in  accordance  with  my  customary  way 
of  thinking,  I  explain  by  referring  them  to  that  dreamy  time  when 
I  was  my  own  great -uncle."   There  is  probably,  nevertheless,  quite 
as  much  Biehtung  as  Walirheit  in  these  reminiscences.    To  judge 
by  some  fragments  of  the  destroyed  memoirs  accidentally  preserved 
and  published  here,  they  agreed  substantially  with  the  latter,  but 
are  considerably  condensed,  which  mav  be  no  disadvantage.  The 
volume  is  eked  out  by  several  other  wai'fs  and  strays,  of  no  particular 
value,  except  the  letters  from  the  poet's  sick-bed  to  his  friends 
Mme.  Jaubert  and  Camilla  Selden.     The  latter,  the  German 
original  being  at  present  unattainable,  are  retranslated  from  a 
French  version.    Brief  as  they  are,  often  mere  billets  of  half  a 
dozen  lines,  they  produce  all  the  effect  of  much  more  elaborate 
letters,  so  charged  are  they  with  intense  contrasts  of  feeling,  vividly 
exhibited  in  a  restricted  space.  They  may  be  compared  with  Keats's 
letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  but  the  general  impression,  if  not  less 
pitiable,  is  much  less  tragical. 

The  late  Bishop  Gobat  (2),  "  S.  Angl.  Hierosol.,"  is  remembered 
principally  as  a  somewhat  anomalous  member  of  the  episcopacv 
condemned,  whether  by  the  fault  of  circumstances  or  his  own  to 
enact  a  not  particularly  dignified  figure.    His  biography,  which  is 
partly  an  autobiography,  seasonably  reminds  us  that  he  was  a 
man  of  two  lives,  and  that  the  activity  of  his  earlier  life  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  enforced  sterility  of  his  latter  days.  Unlike 
many  others,  he  gains  by  being  his  own  histoiian,  for  his  account 
ol  himself  proves  at  least  that  he  was  a  man  of  character.  The 
character  indeed  was  not  of  an  extraordinary  tvpe,  being  that  of 
the  pious,  devoted,  intensely  narrow  and  but  slightly  cultivated 
missionary  who  was  so  common  a  personage  fifty  years  ago,  but 
whom  the  culture  now  required  even  of  missionaries  is  gradually 
exterminating.    In  the  middle  ages  be  might  have  been  a  saint, 
lor  he  not  only  approved  himself  a  zealous  missionary,  but  en- 
countered supernatural  enemies  like  another  St.  Dunstan,  though 
with  weapons  less  material.  Three  evil  spirits,  "  whose  substance 
was,  as  it  were,  a  spider's  web,"  endeavoured  to  hinder  his  con- 
version ;  and  in  Paris  he  had  a  sharp  altercation  with  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  himself,  who  seems  to  have  taken  an  unhandsome 
advantage  of  Gobafs  Christian  feeling  towards   him.  These 
hallucinations  fortunately  wore  off  before  his  entry  upon  active 
mission  work  in  1 826.    The  most  distinguished  part  of  his  life  was 
his_  Abyssinian   mission,  from  1829  to  1832,  and  his  second 
visit  to  the  country,  from  1835  to  1837.  The  purpose  of  the  latter 
was  frustrated  by  a  lingering  illness,  which  at  length  compelled 
lnm  to  return  to  Europe.     It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
sympathy  of  his  hardships  and  sufferings,  and  if  the  immediate 
results  of  the  mission  were  not  very  considerable,  it  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  education 
01  Abyssinian  and  Galla  youth.    Bishop  Gobat's  account  of  him- 
self is  always  entertaining;  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  unfor- 
tunately, has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  biographer  whose  powers 
are  unequal  to  the  certainly  difficult  task  of  enlivening  the  dull 
annals  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric  during  his  episcopate.  The 
monotonous  tale  is  chequered  only  bv  divers  scandals  for  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  hold  the  Bishop  responsible,  and  which 
are  best  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  recent  considerable  accessions  to  the  documentary  archives 
of  the  Peasants'  War  in  South- West  Germany  have  induced  Dr 
liartielder  (3)  to  write  its  history  as  respects  Alsace  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  Swabia  having  been  undertaken  by  another 
historian.  It  is  a  confused  story  at  the  best,  a  general  melee 
with  few  actions  or  personages  of  exceptional  interest,  and  more 
important  as  a  symptom  of  the  diseases  of  the  European  body 
politic  of  the  time  than  for  any  effect  produced  in  the  way  of 
amendment.  There  was  abundance  of  blood-shedding  but  the 
patient  was  not  relieved.  Dr.  Hartfelder  treats  it  lucidly  and 
intelligently,  and  has  made  the  action  as  easy  to  follow  a"s  the 
lack  ot  dramatic  unity  will  allow. 

The  conquest  of  Hanover  has  opened  the  archives  of  the  House 
ot  LTuelph  to  Prussia,  which  seems  to  have  found  not  a  few  docu- 
ments interesting  in  connexion  with  her  own  history.  A  specimen 
is  allorded  by  a  little  publication  of  Dr.  Ernst  Borkowsky  (4), 
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which  establishes  that  our  George  II.,  in  his  capacity  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  was  anything  but  amiably  disposed  towards  Frederick 
the  Great  at  the  time  of  his  aggression  upon  the  Empress  Queen 
that  he  tried  to  stir  up  Russia  against  Prussia,  and  would  willingly 
have  partitioned  a  portion  of  Frederick's  kingdom  between  Hanover 
and  Saxony.    The  alliance  between  France  and  Prussia  had  pro- 
bably much  to  do  with  George's  sentiments,  which  underwent  a 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
_  Under  the  title  of  "  The  Red  International,"  Dr.  Zacher  (5) 
gives  an  account  of  the  Socialistic  agitation  now  pervading  certain 
strata  of  society  in  Europe  and  America,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  endeavours  to  alter  existing  social  arrangements  by  physical 
force.    The  origin  of  these  ideas,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is 
traced  to  Karl  Marx's  work  on  Capital,  where  not  only  is  private 
property  attacked,  but  the  necessity  of  force  to  effect  "the  desired 
remodelling  of  society  is  recognized.    Lassalle  expected  to  prevail 
by  moral  suasion,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Zacher,  almost  all  Socialists 
at  the  present  day  anticipate  a  physical  conflict ;  although  there  is 
still  a  wide  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  men  like  Bebel,  to  whom 
the  necessity  is  unwelcome,  and  anarchic  incendiaries  like  Most. 
The  chief  defect  of  Dr.  Zacher's  book  is  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  Socialistic  ferment  among  the  artisans,  and  takes 
hardly  any  notice  of  the  schemes  for  the  confiscation  of  landed 
property  which  in  England  at  all  events  constitute  a  more  imme- 
diate danper.    It  seems  certain  that  the  proletariat  of  the  towns 
alone  would  be  unable  to  destroy  the  social  fabric  in  any  country  ; 
but  an  alliance  with  the  agricultural  labourers  would  render  the'ru 
very  formidable.    Dr.  Zacher  is  not  very  liberal  of  advice,  though 
he  seems  to  admire  both  Prince  Bismarck's  Socialistic  and  anti- 
Socialistic  legislation.  Probably  no  better  suggestion  could  be  given 
than  to  copy  the  legislation  of  England  as  respects  operatives, 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  France  in  giving  as  many  citizens  as 
possible  a  motive  to  protect  private  property  in  land"  and  invest- 
ments in  the  public  funds  by  making  them  participators  in  both. 

Dr.  Menger  (6)  complains  that  the  historical  school  of  political 
economists  is  getting  the  upper  hand  in  Germany  to  an  extent 
which  menaces  the  pursuit  of  the  study  as  an  exact  science.  The 
historians,  who,  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  simply  the  purveyors 
of  material,  insist,  it  seems,  on  being  themselves  the  builders.  It  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  while  political  economy  is  so  largely  dependent 
for  its  conclusions  upon  statistics,  and  every  statistician  is  a  bit  of 
an  economist.  Towards  the  conclusion  Dr.  Menger's  protest  dege- 
nerates into  a  personal  altercation  with  his  critic  Sehmoller,  who 
has  called  him  a  disciple  of  the  Manchester  school,  which  seems 
to  be  a  term  of  opprobrium  on  the  Continent. 

Dr.  John  (7)  is  both  an  historian  and  a  statistician,  but 
manifests  no  disposition  to  encroach  on  the  province  of  political 
economy.  The  accumulation  and  registration  of  facts  by  Govern- 
mental authority  is  an  old  trait  of  human  society,  older  than  the 
decree  of  Caesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed. 
Doomsday  Book  is  a  conspicuous  instance.  But  the  idea  of  making 
these  returns  the  basis  of  statistical  science  is  modern.  It  seems 
to  be  due,  above  all  men,  to  the  Englishman  Graunt,  about  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  who  first  discerned  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  the  bills  of  mortality.  Conring,  his  contemporary,  de- 
veloped some  fruitful  ideas.  Sir  William  Petty,  a  great  genius 
showed  to  what  account  statistical  observations  could  be  turned! 
A  Dane,  Ancheren,  first  reduced  statistics  to  a  tabular  form  in 
1741.  Kerssebooms,  a  Dutch  financier,  pointed  out  about  the 
same  time  the  constancy  of  law  in  statistical  returns,  if  only  the 
accumulation  of  facts  were  sufficiently  extensive.  Siissmilch  a 
German  pastor,  thirty  years  later  elaborated  this  thought,  and 
made  it  the  corner-stone  of  his  theology.  The  doctrines  of\Malthus 
were  admirably  adapted  to  encourage  "the  study  of  statistics  ;  and 
so  the  way  was  cleared  for  Quetelet,  the  real  founder  of  the 
science,  whose  epoch-making  work  was  published  in  1835,  a  year 
distinguished  by  great  events  in  the  intellectual  order. 

The  author  of  Anlinous  and  Clytia  makes  a  third  attempt  with 
an  historical  novel,  this  time  dealing  with  the  conflict  of  Goth  and 
Roman,  Pagan  and  Christian,  in  Germany  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century.  If  Jetta  (8)  is  less  interesting  than  its  predecessors, 
the  cause  is  not  any  failure  of  power,  "but  the  difficulty  of 
reanimating  a  barbarous  and  obscure  period.  Compared  with  the 
pictures  in  Hypatia,  "  George  Taylor's "  seemed  tame,  and  if 
Kingsley's  Goths  seemed  overdone," his  are  deficient  in  barbaric 
thew  and  sinew.  They  have  too  clearly  passed  through  the  brain 
of  a  highly  cultivated  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the 
same  time  Jetta  is  a  work  of  great  merit  and  interest.  It  displays 
the  author's  approved  power  of  narrative  and  description ;  it'is 
full  of  incident,  and  the  style  is  admirable.  The  writer  is,  how- 
ever, most  successful  with  the  personages  least  intimately  connected 
with  the  story,  such  as  the  Emperor  Valentinian  ;  his  own  peculiar 
creations  seem  somewhat  unreal,  and  even  the  tragic  catastrophe 
of  the  sorceress  priestess  herself,  who  is  devoured  by  wolves  in  a 
forest,  leaves  us  comparatively  unaffected. 

"  Higher  Harmony  "  (9),  by  E.  Juncker,  is  a  highly  sentimental 
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etory,  in  a  style  ■which  would  be  almost  intolerable  in  any  lan- 
guage except  German,  but  in  that  language  passes  muster  by  a 
certain  genuineness  of  feeling  and  diction  which  would  hardly 
survive  the  ordeal  of  translation.  A  musical  composer  and  a 
baroness  are  continually  coming  into  contact,  and  continually 
getting  separated  by  unpropitious  occurrences  or  the  conventions 
of  society.  At  last,  when  their  happiness  seems  on  the  point  of 
being  secured  by  a  divorce,  the  lady  thinks  better  of  it,  an*  takes 
poison ;  the  lover  accepts  the  catastrophe  with  unlooked-for 
resignation ;  and  all  discords  are  understood  to  be  resolved  into 
*'  a  higher  harmony." 

"The  Pipers  of  the  Dusenbach "  (10),  a  romantic  tale,  by 
W.  Jensen,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class,  being  highly 
interesting  as  a  story,  and  exceedingly  well  written.  "  The 
House  Tutor"  (n),  by  Baldwin  Mollhausen,  is  a  fair  novel  of 
incident.  "The  Tax-Gatherer  of  Klausen "  (12),  an  historical 
novel,  by  Johann  von  Wildenradt,  does  not  rise  beyond  the 
ordinary  circulating  library  level ;  and  Karl  Frenzel's  novel- 
ettes (13),  though  well  written,  are  not  very  interesting. 

Edward  von  Bauernfeld's  novelettes  (14),  appearing  in  a  little 
series  called  "  Library  for  East  and  West,"  are,  we  suppose,  not 
entirely  new,  but  their  merit  entitles  them  to  special  notice.  The 
first,  a  sketch  of  Vienna  life,  is  as  airy  and  sparkling  as  any 
French  story,  and  is  all  the  better  for  a  good  moral.  "  The 
Guardian  Saints,"  a  mediaeval  story,  makes  perhaps  too  great  a 
demand  on  the  readers  faith, but  is  still  highly  entertaining;  and 
"  The  Last  Fairy  "  is  a  pretty  fanciful  tale,  not  devoid  of  inner 
significance.  The  series  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part  promises 
to  be  distinguished  both  by  merit  and  cheapness. 

Ossip  Schubin's  novel  in  the  Rundschau  (15)  takes  us  this 
month  to  Rome,  and  introduces  us  to  a  mixed  society  of  all  nation- 
alities. Lively  and  entertaining,  and  not  without  passages  of 
pathetic  interest,  it  belongs  essentially  to  that  cosmopolitan 
type  of  fiction  which  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  tend 
to  create,  and  which  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  two 
nations  especially  given  to  travel  for  pleasure — Russia  and 
America.  Salvatore  Farina's  "  Grandfather  "  is  prettily  and 
humorously  sentimental  in  a  manner  not  usual  in  Italian  fic- 
tion. "  Athens  and  Eleusis,"  by  Curtius,  is  an  exposition  of 
the  patriotic  policy  of  Pericles,  founded  on  a  recently  dis- 
covered decree  respecting  the  Eleusinian  priesthood.  Being  an 
oration  on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  a  comparison  of  Pericles  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  of  course  inevitable.  There  are  also  the 
first  part  of  an  excellent  account  of  Manzoni,  and  studies  on 
Faust  by  Professor  Scherer,  especially  relating  to  the  change  of 
plan  which  the  Second  Part  seems  to  have  undergone  since  Goethe's 
original  conception  of  it  in  1800. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  Auf  der  Hiihe  (16)  is  Dr. 
Eugene  Oswald's  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of  Positivism  in 
England,_ describing  the  introduction  of  Comte's  doctrine  into  this 
country,  its  slow  propagation,  its  present  condition  and  prospects, 
and  its  principal  open  advocates  and  indirect  adherents.  He  very 
justly  characterizes  it  as  "a  leaven,"  not  calculated  to  crystallize 
into  a  distinct  organization  of  any  account,  but  sensibly  modifying 
the  general  consciousness  of  the  community.  He  does  not  mention 
the  article  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
August  1838,  nor  that  by  William  Smith  in  BlackxvooJs  Magazine 
for  March  1843,  which  were,  we  believe,  the  first  serious  dis- 
cussions in  this  country  of  Comte's  claims  as  a  philosopher. 
"Miriam,"  a  story  of  ancient  Babylon,  is  a  not  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revive  the  past.  "  The  Trident,"  by  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
is  noteworthy  for  the  photographic  truth  of  its  descriptions  of 
Spanish  life  and  scenery. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

JT1HE  third  volume  of  the  late  M.  Lenormant's  book  on  Magna 
J-  Gratia  (1)  gives  the  reviewer  yet  another  occasion  for 'the 
too  frequently  recurring  expression  of  regret  at  the  unfinished  state 
of  a  promising  and  important  task.  In  the  two  previous  volumes 
the  author  had  taken  his  readers  with  him  from  Tarentum  south- 
wards round  the  gulf  and  as  far  as  Squillace  along  the  "  sole  of  the 
boot."  In  the  present  unfinished  one  he  begins  to  describe  the 
western  or  Tyrrhenian  side  of  the  Bruttian  promontory.  But 
time  failed  him  to  complete  even  the  first  stage  of  the  double 
journey  in  the  first  volume  of  his  projected  second  part.  The 
sites  with  which  he  here  deals  are  much  less  interesting  as 
regards  the  history  of  Magna  Gracia  at  the  time  when  it 

(10)  Die  Pfeifer  von  Dusenbach.  Fine  romantische  Erzahlung  aus  dem 
Mtaat.  Aon  Wilhelm  Jensen.  2  Bde.  Leipzig:  Schlicke.  London- 
Kolckmann. 

( 11)  Der  Haushofmeister.  Roman  von  B.  Mollhausen.  o  Bde.  Jena  • 
Costenoble.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(12)  Der  Zollner  von  Klausen.  Von  Johann  von  Wildenradt.  2  Bde 
Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(13)  Ztvei  Novellen.  Von  Karl  Frenzel.  Leipzig  :  Schlicke.  London- 
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(14)  Kovellenhranz.  Von  E.  von  Bauernfeld.  Berlin :  Engel.  London  • 
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(16)  Auf  der  H'ohe  :  internal  ionale  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
yon  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  11,  Hffc.  31.  Leipzig  :  Licht  &  Meyer.  London  : 
N  utt. 

(1)  La  grand*  Grece.   Par  F.  Lenormant.   Tome  ui.   Paris :  A.  LeVy. 


earned  and  desen  3d  its'  name  than  those  handled  in  the  earlier 
volumes.  Nicastro  and  Monteleone,  Pizzo  and  Mileto,  are  Dames 
which  evoke  no  memories  in  the  classical  student  ;  and  those 
older  names  with  which  they  or  their  neighbourhoods  are  con- 
nected, Terina,  Temesa,  Vibo  Valentia,  Hipponion,  represent 
interests  of  but  a  fourth-  or  fifth-rate  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mediaeval  and  modern  associations  of  the  small  district 
here  discussed  are  very  great.  Nicastro  itself  was  a  place 
of  great  importance  under  the  Hohenstauffen.  At  Maida,  close 
to  Nicastro,  Sir  John  Stuart  broke  a  fifteen-years'  tradition  of 
French  victory.  All  round  it  raged  the  furious  resistance  to 
French  tyranny  which  Cardinal  Ruff'o  excited,  and  which, 
with  better  guidance,  might  have  anticipated  the  successes  of" 
the  Spanish  guerrillas.  At  Pizzo  took  place  the  last  event 
of  Murat's  gallant  frivolous  life — an  event,  by  the  way,  in  which 
England  participated,  not,  indeed,  very  directly,  but  after  a 
fashion  not  altogether  satisfactory.  M.  Lenormant,  mention- 
ing the  facts,  makes  no  comment  on  them  ;  indeed,  both 
in  respect  to  this  matter  and  to  Maida  he  writes  entirely 
without  animus,  and  throughout  ths  book  displays  a  spirit  of 
national  impartiality  rare  among  Frenchmen  and  not  perhaps 
universal  among  ourselves.  The  seedy  little  town  of  Monteleone 
has  associations  with  Agathocles  and  with  Cicero.  Mileto  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  Count  Roger  of  Hauteville,  and  one  of  the 
centres  of  Norman  domination  in  South  Italy.  Of  all  these  things 
M.  Lenormant  writes  in  a  miscellaneous  but  pleasant  fashion,  and, 
with  ample  learning,  joining  to  his  lore  his  experiences  of  travel. 
Fourteen  little  pigs  once  bodily  played  the  part  of  harpies  to  his 
party  as  they  picnicked  ;  and  at  this  extremity  of  Italy  M. 
Lenormant  felt  an  astonishment,  which  his  readers  will  pretty 
certainly  share,  at  finding  cider,  and  very  good  cider,  the  common 
drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Very  clever  people,  remembering  what ' 
has  been  said  above  about  Mileto,  will  doubtless  cry  all  at  once, 
"  The  Normans  !  "  and  it  really  appears  that  lor  once  very  clever 
people  will  be  right. 

All  readers  of  Rousseau  should  turn  to  the  May  number  of  the 
Revue  Suisse  (2).  We  have  been  taught  to  consider  "  Maman  "  a 
lady  of  somewhat  questionable  morals  indeed,  but  who  had  the 
excuse  of  a  negligent  and  libertine  husband.  MM.  de  Montet 
and  Ritter  have  ungallantly  disinterred  from  family  records  the 
husband's  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  decidedly  different. 
M.  de  Voarrens  (as,  it  seems,  we  ought  to  call  him  ;  nor  was  he, 
still  less  his  divorced  wife,  long  entitled  even  to  this  title)  gives, 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  a  very  long  account  of  the 
goings  on  (and  goings  off)  of  "  ma  deserteuse,"  of  "  la  Savoyarde," 
as  he  bitterly  calls  her.  According  to  this — and  it  seems  to 
have  foundation — she  first  engaged  him  in  business  speculations 
(Rousseau  mentions  her  mania  for  "  entreprises  a  dinger  ")  ;  then 
involved  him  in  considerable  debt,  and  finally  took  French  leave 
with  a  good  deal  of  his  personal  property.  The  details  are  curious 
enough  and  not  uncharacteristic. 

Of  three  school  books  which  lie  before  us,  M.  Barbier's  (3)  has 
the  most  circumscribed  and  manageable  aim.  That  aim  is  fairly 
well  attained  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  open  a  book  with 
such  a  statement  as  that  "  the  French  language  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  Latin  language ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  Latin 
language  without  its  inflected  terminations."  Even  young  boys 
are  quite  sharp  enough  to  reflect  that  "  Homin  stab  iu  nemor 
juxta  font"  is  not  the  French  for  "Men  stood  in  a  grove 
by  a  spring,"  which  it  ought  to  be  if  M.  Barbier's  axiom  is  ac- 
cepted. M.  Delbos's  work  (4)  we  like  less  than  some  others  of 
his,  because  the  bad  plan  of  giving  unnecessary  assistance  in  the 
notes  is  here  followed.  What  is  the  use  of  telling  even  the 
youngest  learner  that  voit  is  from  voir?  That  is  just  what  he  has 
got  to  find  out.  M.  de  la  Moliniere's  treatise  on  Prepositions  (5)  and 
Idioni3  is  elaborate  and  careful,  and  has  an  occasional  quaintness 
of  phraseology  and  reflection  which  is  engaging.  We  still  doubt, 
however,  whether  anything  but  extensive  speaking  or  reading  of 
French  will  really  give  familiarity  with  French  idiom. 

M.  Andre  Theuriet's  studies  of  provincial  life  are  alwavs 
welcome,  especially  when  they  deal  with  children,  of  whom  the 
author  has  a  very  much  less  conventional  idea  than  the  average 
French  novelist.  We  have  seen  books  of  his  of  more  absorbing 
interest  than  Tante  Aurelie  (6),  but  any  book  from  him  is  a 
delightful  change  and  refreshment  in  the  present  decadence  of 
novel-writing  in  France. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

/COLONEL  BR  AC  KENBUR  Y  has  compiled  the  first  of  a  series 
yj  of  Military  Biographies  (Chapman  &  Hall)  intended,  accord- 
ing to  the  prospectus,  "  to  be  both  popular  and  scientific,  combin- 
ing the  narrative  of  the  most  romantic  and  instructive  of  human 
lives  with  a  clear  examination  of  the  genius  of  the  soldier."  In 
size,  print,  and  even  binding,  the  series  is  apparently  designed  to 
resemble  Mr.  Morley's  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible.   It  begins,  appropriately  enough,  with  Frederick  the  Great; 

(2)  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  'suisse.     May  1884.  London- 
Stanford. 

(3)  A  Book  of  Rules  on  the  Gender  of  French  Nouns.     By  Paul 
Baroier.    Cardiff:  Norton. 

(4)  Student's  French  Reader.    By  L.  Delbos.    London:   Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(5)  French  Prepositions  and  Idioms.    By  G.  de  la  Moliniere.  Second 
edition.    Paris:  Galignani.    London :  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 

(6)  Tante  Aurelie.   Par  Andre  Theuriet.   Paris:  Charpentier. 
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and  Colonel  Brackenbury  has  done  his  work  by  boiling  down  Mr. 
Uarlyles  volumes  with  some  dexterity.  He  is  extremely  chary  of 
acknowledging:  any  debt  to  his  predecessor,  except  for  maps  and  a 
detail  here  and  there  as  to  numbers;  but  it  is  not  the  le-s  the 
tact  that  there  is  nothing  in  Colonel  Brackenbury  s  book,  except  a 
lew  passages  of  commonplace  military  and  political  criticism,  which 
was  not  already  in  Mr.  Carlyle.  Headers  who  prefer  to  read 
Fredericks  campaigns  in  a  handy  little  book  and  in  fair  War- 
Oorrespondent  English  may  be  safely  recommended  to  take 
Colonel  Brackenbury  as  a  guide.  Considering  the  source  from 
which  the  maps  are  taken,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  are 
numerous  and  excellent. 

The  Memoir  of  Captain  P.  W.  Stephens,  R.N.  (Nisbet  &  Co.), 
belongs  to  what  is,  to  our  mind,  a  rather  unpleasant  kind  of 
book.  Captain  Stephens  was  a  naval  officer  who  saw  some  service 
in  the  Baltic,  in  China,  and  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  but  who 
has  lound  a  biographer  in  Mr.  Heywood  because  he  was  a  man 
of  sincere,  though  rather  gushing,  piety,  who  took  a  livelv  interest 
in  missions  and  the  Temperance  movement.  The  book  "is  conse- 
quently full  of  those  religious  experiences  which,  unless  they  have 
been  felt  by  an  exceptional  man,  and  are  told  with  exceptional 
literary  skill,  are  apt  to  look  silly  and  complacent.  Now  Captain 
btephens,  though  obviously  a  very  worthy  man,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  way  remarkable,  and  Mr.  Heywood  is  nowise 
distinguished  from  the  rank  and  file  of  religious  biographers 

Under  the  title  of  The  lost  Tasmanian  Race  (Sampson  Low} 
Mr.  Bonwick  re-tells  the  story  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  the  English  settlers.  It  is  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  colonists,  who  seem  to  have  shown  an 
almost  Spanish  ferocity  towards  this  unhappy  people,  but  even 
irom  Mr.  Bonwick  s  somewhat  partial  account— he  writes  through- 
out in  the  tone  of  a  member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society 
—it  is  hard  to  see  what  could  have  saved  the  Tasmanians.  If 
they  had  not  been  killed  out,  they  would  have  been  starved  out.  Mr 
John  Oldcastle,  like  Mr.  Bonwick,  has  reduced  a  larger  work  to  a 
small  compass  in  his  Guide  for  Literary  Beginners  (Field  &  Tuer) 
It  gives  the  youth  or  maiden  who  is  desperately  resolved  to  rush 
on  the  press  some  useful  information  and  some  good  advice 

The  reading  public  ought  by  this  time  to  be  well  grounded  in 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  lately 
noticed  two  works  on  the  subject,  and  now  here  is  a  third  by  Mr 
John  Harrison  Our  Toums  College  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  tells 
the  story  of  the  humble  beginnings,  early  struggles,  and  honourable 
career  of  the  Scotch  University  in  a  pleasant  way.  The  author 
has  included  some  sketches  of  Old  Edinburgh,  and  adds  an 
appendix  of  historical  documents.  Terse  Talk  on  Timely  Topics 
(ISisbet  x  Co.),  by  Mr.  Henry  Varley,  might  be  fairly  though  less 
alhteratively  translated  by  commonplace  preachment  on  odds  and 
ends.  Ihe  author's  aim  has  been  "  to  stimulate  thought,  provoke 
inquiry,  and  yield  interest,  enjoyment,  and  blessino- "  This 
Praiseworthy  intention  does  not  seem  to  him  incompatible  with 
lecturing  and  threatening  members  of  other  religious  communions 
than  his  own. 

The  Memoir  and  Letters  of  the  Princess  Alice  which  had 
already  attracted  attention  when  first  published  in  German  are  now 
accessible  in  English  (John  Murray).    The  translation  has  been 
executed  by  the  sanction,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  under  the 
inspection,  of  the  Princess's  family,  and  makes  a  handsome  volume 
We  have  as  usual  to  notice  several  technical  handbooks  and 
school  books.    Matthew  Hale's  System  of  Bookkeeping  for  Soli- 
citors (btevens  &  Sons)  is  designed  to  supply  articled  clerks  with 
guidance  on  a  subject  in  which,  according  to  the  author,  their 
instruction   has  hitherto  been  deficient.     Mr.  Ernest  Holah's 
Double Entry  (Effingham  Wilson)  is  a  condensed  treatise  on  the 
principle  ot  perfect  book-keeping"  designed  for  the  use  of  all 
who  have  to  practise  that  mystery.     Cotton- Spinning,  by  Mr. 
R.  Marsden  (Bell  &  Sons),  is  a  work  on  a  larger  scale.    It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  Technological  Handbooks',  and  gives  a  history 
ot  the  cotton  manufacture,  as  well  as  an  account  of  its  processes, 
ihe  author  seems  to  be  full  in  his  details,  and  the  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  good  designs.    Celestial  Motions,  by  W.  T.  Lynn 
(inward  Stan  lord)  is  a  school  primer  intended  to  give  the  results 
ot  the  latest  research  in  the  most  concise  form.    Another  book  of 
the  same  class  is  A  Skeleton  Outline  of  Roman  History,  by 
Matheson,  M.A.  (Rivingtons).    It  is  a  chronologically 
arranged  list  ot    dates  and   events.     Mr.  Elwes's  Portuguese 
Dictionary  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.)  is  small,  cheap,  and  handy 
It  is  apparently  meant  chiefly  for  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of 
the  language  lor  commercial  purposes,  and  will  be  useful  within 
its  limits. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  R.  Harris's  Hints  on  Advocacy  (Stevens 
&  Sons)  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  a  seventh 
edition  which  has  been  "  further  revised"  by  the  author.  The 
Ivev.^E.  Storrow  has  "carefully  revised  and'  brought  down  to 
date  a  new  edition  ot  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring's  History  of  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  India  (Religious  Tract  Society).    The  Family 


series  of  Classics  for  Children  (Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Ihe  introductory  essay  may  even  be  read  with  profit.  Mr  W 
batchell  has  edited  an  older  form  of  the  Treatyse  of  Fysshyng'e 
wyth  an  angle,  attributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners  (W  Satchell) 
We  have  yet  more  books  to  notice  on  the  apparently  fascinating 
subject  of  Florida.  The  first  is  Florida  Fruits  and  How  to  Rail 
litem,  by  Helen  Harcourt  (Ashmead  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla  • 
Y rfV-S °"'  ^?ndon)  i  the  secon<*  is  Practical  Orange  Culture, 
by  A.M.  Manville  (Ashmead  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Trubner 
&  Co.,  London)  ;  the  third,  A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  ef  the 
Orange  by  George  W.  Davis,  M.D.  (Ashmead  Bros.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  ;  Trubner  &  Co.,  London.) 

A  two-yolume  pocket  edition  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kent  &  Co,  and  uniform  with  the  edition  of 
tehakspeare  in  the  same  publishers'  "  Miniature  Library  of  the 
'tj-    ervei  hlgh  commen<iation.    It  is  desirable  to  mention 
included"™''''         T"P  *°  Sc("'bor(Jl^h>  and  The  CamP  are  not 
We  have  received  various  instalments  of  two  works  on  birds 
which  appear  to  be  coming  out  in  parts.  They  are,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
r?m}"  iVrand  ForeifJn  Cage-birds,  by  C.  W.  Gedney  (L.  Upcott 
Uill).     We  can  praise  the  illustrations.    Mrs.  Geoffrey,  by  the 
author  of  Phyllis,  is  published  in  a  two-shilling  railway  novel 
form  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)   For  half  that  sum  the  purchaser  can 
secure  Excursions  into  Puzzledom,  by  Tom  Hood  and  his  si«ter 
Mrs  Lroderip  {Fun  Office).    We  have  received  some  prize  cards 
and  book  marks,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
knowledge.    The  cards  are  a  little  glaring  in  colour,  though 
pretty  in  design,  but  the  book  marks  are  in  good  taste. 


The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Municipal  Reform  League,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  writes  to  us  to  say  that  he  has  at  no  time  been  Secretary  to 
any  Radical  Clubs,  as  was  stated  in  the  Saturday  Review 
(April  26).    We  regret  that  the  mistake  should  have  been  made. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PRANCE. 

Coines  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringbtam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  d'Antibes,  Cannes. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad., or 
$7  39,  and  may  be  forivarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampt  on  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 
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Guide  to  Brussels,hyJ.  R.  Scott  (Edward  Stanford),  very  well 
deserves  to  reach  a  second  edition.  It  is  as  soundly  done  and  well 
V  t  en  as  an-v  ,bo°k  of  the  kind  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet. 
fe^rWUS^tb,elfad,^alS?  °f  WMd  &Lock'9  Cruide  to  North 
KEps4  L0Ck)"    Jt  13  cheaP>f^  illustrated,  and  sup- 

toAUy  °^Jhe*f0Tt  °f  Scb°o1  books  mu*t  not  bo  encouraged 
amount  of  Z  •  *  °D  Sir  Waltev'  a  certaia  reasonable 
"veil  of  Miss  V  1U?  !?■  PermissiWe.  Therefore,  we  can  speak 
xveu  of  Miss  Yonge  s  edition  of  Quentin  Durwai'd,  executed  for  a 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  FRANCHISE. 
1\TR.  BRODRICK'S  minority  is  beyond  all  question 
IT     n?0  «  honourable  and  perhaps  in  reality  less  disastrous 
than  Mr.  Chaplin's  retreat.    But  there  can  be  no  possible 
temptation  for  a  reasonable  politician  to  emulate  the  prac- 
tices of  the  present  Ministry  and  their  supporters,  and  to 
pretend  that  the  division  of  Tuesday  is  a  thin"  to  be 
rejoiced  over.    All  political  experience  and  an  immense 
preponderance  of  political  argument  are  on  the  side  of  the 
minority ;  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  Conservative  partv 
that  that  minority  was  not  larger.    The  actual  deserters  are 
tew  and  the  only  person  of  any  importance  among  them  shall 
be  dealt  with  presently.  But  the  abstainers  are  many  ;  they 
include  individual  members  from  whom  better  things  mi-ht 
have  been  expected,  and  their  number  shows  that  the  esti- 
mate made  last  week  of  the  misconceptions  prevailing  on  the 
question  was  far  from  erroneous.  A  patriotic  prophet  would 
rather  that  his  estimate  had  been  falsified.  Of  the  causes  of 
the  blunder  enough  has  been  said  already,  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  touch  very  hardly  on  the  mare's-nest  of  a  Con- 
servative-Irish conspiracy  which  has  been  discovered  by 
Ministerialists  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Tuesday  week 
By  averting  the  attention  from  all  the  solid  argument  on  the 
other  side  (some  Ministerial  newspapers,  by  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  which  no  doubt  they  regret,  have  accidentally 
made  this  easier  by  printing  Lord  Randolph  Churc  hill  at 
length  and  omitting  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  alto-ether)  it 
is  possible  to  represent  the  action  of  a  few  irregulars  as 
characteristic  of  the  party.    But  even  those  who  are  least 
satisfied  with  the  generalship  displayed  on  this  occasion  by 
the  defenders  of  the  Constitution  may  acknowledge  that 
fameantise,  unwillingness  to  fight  a  losing  battle,  and  failure 
to  apprehend  the  question  at  issue,  have  much  more  to  do 
with  the  matter  than  the  deliberate  acceptance  of  a  false 
and  mischievous  theory  of  politics. 

There  is  no  blame  due  to  those  Radicals  who,  without 
suppressing  the  opinions  on  the  other  side,  attach  import- 
ance to  the  speech  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  ;  it  isP  not 
so  easy  to  say  that  there  is  no  blame  due  to  soi-disant  organs 
of  the  Conservative  party  which  affect  to  attach  it.  It  is  not 
every  one  to  whom  it  is  given  to  comprehend  the  positive 
as  well  as  the  relate  weight  of  forces  in  politics,  ami  fcfr 
perfectly  fair  partisan  warfare  to  lay  stress  on  the  admis! 
stems  of  an  opponent  But  some  considerations  of  a  toler- 
ably obvious  kind  might,  if  duly  weighed,  moderate  he 
rejoicings  of   Radicals  and   the   alarms   of  half  hearted 

ST  fi°T  6  SPrh  °f  the  member  Woodstock 
In  the  first  place,  they  appear  to  take  him  for  a  serious 
political  thinker,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  character  n 
which  he  presents  himself  to  his  owh  party,  and  which  cer" 
tainlyisnot  ha  which  impartial  observers  assign  to  nim 
In  the  second  place,  they  forget  the  immense  difierence  be- 
tween the  conduct  appropriate  to  a  partisan  pure  andTmpi 
ZtT  T  Randolph  is  at  present,  in  Opposition  and  in 
power.  Tory  democracy  is  perhaps  a  useful  battle-cry  in  On 
portion  ;  on  that  point  it  is  not  necessary  to  pronounce  any 
opinion.  But,  independently  of  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  m  discovering  what  it  means,  there  is  anothe! 
very  simple  fact  which  makes  it  pretty  certain  that  so  clever 
a  man  as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  have  the  -ood 
sense  to  drop  Tory  democracy  when  he  reaches  Downing 
^reet  The  word  may,  in  itself,  have  all  the  blessedness  of 
the  kindred  term  Mesopotamia.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
at  least  a  large  section  of  the  Tory  party  will  have  nit  in- 


to do  with  the  democracy,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  Liberal 
party  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Toryism.  This  being 
so,  it  seems  a  little  doubtful  that  any  Tory  democratic 
Ministry  could  rally  a  working  majority,  or  even  a  working 
minority,  of  Parliament  or  of  the  nation  to  support  it  in 
power.    What  cannot  be  maintained  in  power  may  often 
be  very  useful  out  of  power,  as  all  parties,  and  the 
Radical  party  especially,  have  found  before  now.  These 
simple   considerations,   which    any   one   is    welcome  to 
call  cynical  if  he  likes,  may  dispense  us  from  following 
Lord  Randolph  through  the  interesting  account  of  his 
conversion  "  with  the  deepest  possible  regret."    "  Eh  1 
pas  si  bete  "   is   the   generous   comment  °which  every 
liberal-minded  reader  will  pass  upon  Lord  Randolph's 
review  of  the  state  of  Ireland  (where  there  are  only  two  or 
three  murders,  abductions,  and  so  forth,  a  day),  and  upon 
his  remarks  about  "  the  generous  seed  of  conciliation," 
about  the  "  law-abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Coast,"  about   "  the  baneful  influence  of  a  too- 
powerful  monarchy,"  and  about  "  an  antiquated  past." 
It  was  not  at  all  badly  done,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
tins  sort  of  thing,  which  seems  to  go  down  with  the  present 
constituencies,  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  other  side 
W  hy  should  the  devil  have  all  the  most  taking  tunes  1 " 
is  obviously  Lord  Randolph's  contention.    It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  echo  the  argument ;  it  is  still  less  necessary  to 
echo  the  tunes.    But  if  anybody  finds  it  in  his  conscience  to 
play  these  tunes  with  good  intentions,  one  may  admire  the 
elasticity  of  the  said  conscience  without  insulting  his  taste  by 
supposing  that  he  thinks  the  tunes  good  ones.    There  seems 
to  be  an  uncomfortable  impression  in  the  Radical  ranks  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  at  once  fool  enough  to  believe 
the  arguments  he  uses  and  rogue  enough  to  use  them  as  if 
he  be heved  them  when  he  does  not.    It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  this  is  not  only  unfair,  but  impossible. 

Ihe  considerable  body  of  absentees  of  the  Conservative 
side  is,  however,  not  to  be  fully  accounted  for,  either  by 
the  small  number  of  Lord  Randolph's  followers  or  by  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  misapprehend  the  real  import- 
ance of  the  Irish  franchise  question,  or  by  the  number,  it 
is  to  be  feared  not  small,  who  simply  think  the  exten- 
sion inevitable,  and  wish  to  "take  it  lying  down"  Not 
a  few,  it  is  probable,  have  been  influenced  by  the  some- 
what mischievous  and  certainly  premature  publication  of 
a  cut-and-dried  abstract  of  the  supposed  intentions  of  the 
House  of  Lords     The  House  of  Lords,  unfortunately,  is  not 
omnipotent,  and  even  omnipotence,  it  is  understood,  desires, 
it  it  does  not  require,  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
less  powerful  beings  whom  it  is  expected  to  succour.  If 
ttie  Conservative  party  in  the  Commons  does  not  fight  the 
Dill  with  somewhat  more  vigour  than  it  has  hitherto  shown 
it  can  scarcely  expect  the  Upper  House  to  come  to  its 
assistance.    It  may  be  added  that  the  incident  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  defection,  whatever  its  importance, 
would  pretty  certainly  not  have  happened  if  the  collapse  of 
AtHAnAN  •  ame"dment  <™d  the  general  weak-kneedness 
ot  the  Opposition  had  not  pointed  the  way  to  a  method  of 
acquiring  popularity  which  could  do  no  harm  and  might 
do  (as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  counts  good)  some 
good.    Some  bad  men  will  draw  the  moral  that  it  would 

tutJnTtn  I I  A  °r  ^  Stud6nt  °f  rePr^tative  ^ti- 
nePresent  n  °f  a  Parl™t  than 
the  piesent  Dr.  Johnson  would  probably  have  do- 
scribed  it  when  he  was  in  his  more  pointed  and  verna- 
cular mood,  as  consisting  of  «a  majority  of  fools  and  a 
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"  minority  of  cowards."  This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
wholly  unmannerly  and  partially  inexact.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  majority  in  reference  to  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  minority  in  reference 
to  the  Franchise  Bill,  might  certainly  seem  to  an  atrabilious 
person  to  justify  the  description  to  some  extent.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  both  sides  are  inwardly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  reform.  If  it  be  so,  they  have  kept  the 
conviction  to  themselves  as  far  as  argumentative  expression 
of  their  views  is  concerned.  But  an  enemy  might  say  that, 
if  jt  exists,  it  must  be  prompted  by  the  more  intrinsic  and 
profound  conviction  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  worse 
Parliament  than  the  present  under  any  system  of  elec- 
tion. This,  again,  is  hasty,  and  but  too  capable  of  being 
disproved  by  future  history.  It  has,  however,  on  its 
side  the  history  of  the  past  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Elected,  as  far  as  the  majority  is  concerned,  in  a  purely 
irrational  fit  of  excitement  against  or  in  favour  of  persons, 
as  far  as  the  minority  goes,  the  result  of  an  unparalleled 
absence  of  foresight  and  failure  to  estimate  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  the  present  Parliament  has,  so  far,  signally  falsi- 
fied the  adage  that  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending. 
It  has  seen  during  its  course  the  dominion  of  England  cur- 
tailed ;  the  remains  of  that  dominion  threatened  at  points 
where  they  have  never  been  threatened  before ;  an  unex- 
ampled opportunity  unimproved,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
thrown  away  ;  the  most  disastrous  military  operations 
which  have  taken  place  for  a  generation  ;  the  greatest  fall, 
after  a  sudden  rise,  of  English  influence  abroad  that  has 
been  known  since  the  early  days  of  George  III. ;  the  re- 
appearance, after  a  hundred  years  and  more,  of  the  only 
European  nation  that  can  seriously  threaten  English  colo- 
nial trade  as  a  trading  and  colonizing  rival.  But  it  has  one 
redeeming  point.  It  is  quite  ready  to  extend  the  expert 
ment  of  Ninety-three  and  to  forget  the  sequel  of  Ninety- 
eight. 


THE  SHIPPING  BILL. 

SINCE  Mr.  Chamberlain  began  to  bespeak  the  applause 
of  a  languid  gallery  by  doubling  the  parts  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  sentimental  agitator,  he  has  done 
some  remarkable  feats,  but  on  Monday  night  he  surpassed 
himself.  He  introduced  his  castrated  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  in  a  speech  so  verbose  as  to  excel  the  wordiest  efforts  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  contrived  to  convey  a  tolerably  general 
impression  that  he  wished  to  see  it  make  shipwreck.  In 
these  days,  when  Mr.  George  is  called  a  stylist  and  Canon 
Farrar  counted  eloquent,  it  is  enough  to  pour  out  a  torrent 
of  words,  plentifully  mingled  with  statistics,  to  convince 
a  judicious  world  of  your  ability,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  has  been  duly  called  able.  On  the 
supposition  that  his  object  was  to  secure  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  the  praise  was  deserved.  If  that  was  not  his  in- 
tention, then  he  delivered  a  mercilessly  wordy  harangue, 
m  which  everything  essential  to  the  real  nature  of  his 
laboriously  prepared  measure  was  lost  under  a  mass  of  more 
or  less  irrelevant  detail.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  three 
and  a  half  or  four  hours  taken  up  by  him  were  devoted  to 
repetitions  of  the  same  evidence  in  support  of  the  same 
proposition.  It  is  by  this  time  pretty  familiar,  and  more- 
over it  has  never  been  denied.  We  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  lives  are  lost  at  sea  through  the  fault  of 
some  shipowners,  and  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which 
calls  loudly  for  remedy.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  imposed  upon  himself  the  necessity  of  such  an  un- 
conscionable shower  pf  words  by  his  choice  of  a  method  of 
demonstration. 

It  is  a  method  familiar  as  his  glove  to  the  disputant  who 
wishes  to  hedge  in  the  employment  of  abuse.  You  begin 
with  a  tepid  saving  clause  to  the  effect  that  you  do  not 
blame  everybody,  and  then  you  scold  at  large  for  pages. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  for  two  hours  and  upwards  how  well  he  could 
play  this  sorry  hack's  trick.  He  acknowledged  that  most 
shipowners  are  honest  men,  and  then  in  a  thousand  times 
as  many  words  proceeded  to  try  to  prove  the  contrary. 
This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  practice  all  along,  and 
so  was  his  peroration.  After  the  fashion  of  the  remarkable 
Cabinet  he  ornaments,  lie  ended  by  declaring  that  if  the 
Bill  was  opposed  it  would  be  lost,  and  then  the  responsibility 
would  rest  on  his  opponents.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
Ministerial  wrong,  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  his 
colleagues,  he  insisted  on  the  advanced  period  of  the  Session 
and  the  press  of  business  as  a  reason  why  the  House  should 


consent  to  hurry  on  the  Bill,  as  if  anybody  but  himself  was 
to  blame  for  the  muddle  which  has  delayed  it  hitherto. 
Then  the  Wrath  of  the  People  was  brought  in  of  course. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  might  have  learnt  by  this  time  that  it 
is  not  given  to  everybody  to  play  the  part  of  Mr.  Plimsoll 
with  success.  That  earnest  and  manifestly  disinterested 
enthusiast  was  helped  in  his  weakness  by  a  variety  of 
advantages  which  are  wanting  to  the  distinguished  business 
man  who  sits  for  Birmingham.  Mr.  Plimsoll,  for  one 
thing,  did  not  take  the  subject  up  just  when  he  was  in 
want  of  a  good  big  measure  to  carry  next  Session,  neither 
did  he  go  on  making  concessions  which  were  so  many  con- 
fessions that  he  had  bungled  in  bis  facts  and  exaggerated 
his  inferences. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  more  concerned  to  see  sailors 
properly  protected  than  to  find  a  good  text  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  next  campaign  on  the  stump,  the  conduct 
of  this  Bill  is  a  matter  for  unmixed  regret.  In  its  present 
amended  form  it  is  a  fairly  acceptable  measure.  As  it  was 
first  drafted,  it  would  have  burdened  the  whole  shipping 
trade  in  order  to  punish  a  minority  of  dishonest  owners. 
The  insurance  clauses  were  so  drawn  that  the  most  honour- 
able men  would  have  been  heavily  fined  for  losses  caused  by 
no  fault  of  theirs.  As  it  now  stands,  only  the  reckless 
shipowner  need  suffer,  and  the  machinery  for  punishing 
him  is  made  efficient.  Any  underwriter  who  holds  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  insurance  can  set  the  law  in  motion  if  he 
has  reason  to  think  that  the  vessel  lost  was  insured  greatly 
in  excess  of  her  value.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  pro- 
vision which  is  far  from  pleasant.  The  underwriter  is  also- 
a  party  to  over-insuring  a  vessel ;  and  there  is  something 
by  no  means  favourable  to  commercial  honesty  in  allowing 
him  to  escape  from  liabilities  contracted  with  his  eyes  open. 
It  might  possibly  be  found  that  this  would  have  some- 
effect  in  rendering  the  Bill  inoperative ;  for  underwriters 
might  shrink  from  the  odium  of  committing  what  has 
an  ugly  moral  resemblance  to  a  fraud.  But  business  men 
who  do  not  scruple  to  speculate  in  doubtful  transactions 
may  be  trusted  not  to  allow  fine  feelings  to  interfere 
with  their  pockets,  and  in  commercial  affairs  it  is  no  new 
thing  to  provide  for  morality  of  a  kind  by  making  the 
interest  of  thieves  incompatible,  so  that  they  may  be  en- 
couraged to  catch  one  another.  Even  if  the  strong  proba- 
bility that  the  Bill  will  never  become  an  Act  did  not  make 
criticism  rather  futile,  it  would  be  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  notice  its  details ;  but  it  may  be  generally  said  that  the 
insurance  clauses  are  now  reduced  to  a  reasonable  form. 
They  all  provide  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  under- 
writer to  refuse  to  pay  dishonest  over- insurance,  which  again 
will  make  it  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  not  to  over-insure. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  loss  of  life  at  sea  as  much  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  professes- 
to  expect.  Navigation  is  alw  ays  dangerous  in  proportion 
to  the  daring  and  enterprise  of  seamen,  and  it  is  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities  which  have  brought  our  merchant 
marine  to  its  present  position.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that  the  Gei-mans  came  next  to  ourselves  in  the  pro- 
portion of  lives  lost  at  sea,  he  unwittingly  made  anothei* 
important  concession  to  the  shipowners.  He  overlool ced 
the  fact  that  of  late  years  German  seamen  and  ship- 
owners have  been  very  enterprising  and,  consequently, 
prosperous.  Timid  sailors  naturally  escape  dangers  incurred 
by  braver  men.  By  stopping  scandalous  over-insurance, 
however,  we  can  prevent  the  loss  of  life  through  mere 
rascality,  and  that  is  a  distinct  gain.  Though  it  is  far 
from  easy  to  define  what  is  meant  by  undermanning,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  make  it  a  part  of  unseaworthiness.  This 
provision  also  would  put  the  interests  of  shipowners  on  the 
safe  side.  Now  that  an  amendment  protecting  owneis 
against  liability  for  the  consequences  of  errors  in  seaman- 
ship on  the  part  of  their  officers  lias  been  introduced  into 
the  Bill,  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to  bring  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  It  is  per- 
fectly right  that  an  owner  who  knowingly  employs  a  master 
capable  of  running  improper  risks  for  profit,  or  who  meanly 
sends  a  vessel  to  sea  with  worn-out  spars  and  bad  cordage, 
should  be  made  to  smart  for  the  injury  they  may  cause  his 
unlucky  sailors.  The  more  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  is 
considered,  the  more  wonderful  does  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  still  thinks  proper  to  compromise  his  chance 
of  carrying  it  by  keeping  up  the  ue.-toring  tone  he  was  nl- 
advised  enough  to  assume  when  it  was  first  prepared. 

Whether  his  voluntary  or  involuntary  error  is  to  result 
in  the  loss  of  the  ineas  ire  for  this  Session  will  of  course 
partly7  depend  on  the  *hipo\\  neis.    It  is  highly  ridiculous 
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to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  for  its  fate  on  them.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  interest ;  and  it  is  time  that  Ministers  should  be 
stopped  in  their  familiar  manoeuvre  of  shifting  the  blame 
for  their  own  bad  management  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
Opposition.    If,  however,  the  shipowners  take  the  course 
they  threaten  to  adopt,  they  will  assuredly  and  justly  be 
held  to  have  done  their  best  to  secure  the  measure  from 
charges  of  vanity  or  selfishness.    They  may  object  to  let 
the  Bill,  which  is  essentially  one  of  principle,  go  before  a 
Grand  Committee,  and  in  that  they  will  probably  have  the 
support  of  the  Conservative  Opposition.    To  insist  on  a 
Select  Committee  is  quite  another  thing.   It  is  natural  that, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  think  their  particular 
business  a  mystery  unintelligible  to  the  common  run  of 
humanity.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  question  is 
simple  enough,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  it,  neither  is  it  fit  to  help  to  legislate 
for  the  country  at  all.  Besides,  to  insist  on  referring  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee  looks  very  like  advancing  the  pre- 
tension to  be  judges  in  their  own  cause.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
no  doubt  been  irritatingly  abusive,  and  it  is  only  human 
nature  that  they  should  wish  to  punish  him.    They  would, 
however,  be  wise  to  remember  a  certain  vulgar  adage  touch- 
ing the  folly  of  cutting  off  one's  nose  to  punish  one's  face. 
In  the  present  case,  too,  it  would  be  somebody  else's  face. 
There  are  few  more  absurd  spectacles  in  this  world  than  a 
"body  of  business  men  in  a  fury  because  they  think  their 
pockets  in  danger.    When  the  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  is 
caused  by  some  measure  intended  to  protect  human  life,  this 
fury  is  apt  to  become  odious.    Now  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  done  practical  penance  by  modifying  his  Bill  in  the 
proper  direction,  the  shipowners  will  be  very  unwise  if  they 
allow  their  anger  at  his  propensity  to  bluster  to  mislead 
them  into  assuming  this  undesirable  position,  and  taking 
np  the  defence  of  the  black  sheep  among  them. 


EGYPT. 


rpHE  course  of  events  in  the  interior  of  Egypt  and  on 
_  the  Red  Sea  coast  has  not  condescended  to  the  con- 
venience of  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  wave  of  disaffection  has 
now  come  to  the  very  verge  of  the  ordinary  tourist  country 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  weighty  step  of 
sending  fifty  sailors  to  patrol  a  certain  portion  of  the  Nile 
has  been  taken.    As  to  Khartoum,  all  is  still  silence.  At 
Souakirn  things  have  gone  back  to  much  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  they  were  before  Mr.  Gladstone,  under 
pressure  of  a  threatened  vote  of  censure,  sent  General 
Graham  to  kill  many  thousand  Arabs,  lose  several  hundred 
Englishmen,  fight  two  desperate  battles,  return  unthanked 
and  secure  absolutely  nothing  by  his  expedition.  As  before' 
the  rebels  loot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ;  as  before' 
they  fire  into  it  by  night ;  as  before,  the  guns  of  the  ships 
save  it  from  serious  danger.     No  serious  danger  ever 
threatened  Souakim  that  the  shells  and  shot  of  a  couple  of 
English  ships  could  not  ward  off  with  a  few  hundred 
maiines  to  prevent  a  coup  de  main.    No  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Souakim  called  for  a  land  expedition 
■except  the  saving  of  the  garrisons  who  were  abandoned' 
and  the  securing  of  the  road  to  Khartoum,  which  has  not 
been  attempted.    On  the  Nile  the  destruction  draws  near 
terribly  as  a  famous  German  ballad  has  it,  and  the  brave 
man  of  that  ballad  has  certainly  not  manifested  himself  at 
feast  ffl  Down.ng  Street.    There  are  at  Assouan  or  Wady 
Haifa,  or  thereabouts,  some  Egyptians  with  Remingtons 
There  were  several  Egyptians  with  Remingtons  under  Hicks 
and  under  Moncrieff  and  under  Baker.     But  it  is  no 
doubt  fair  to  add  Captain  Bedford  and  his  fifty  sailors  the 
contribution  of  England  to  the  defence  of  E«ypt 

But  the  supporters  of  the  Government  have  a  triumphant 
reply  to  any  such  observations  as  this.  An  expedition 
is  really  going  to  Khartoum  in  two  or  three  months  and 
its  going  is  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  Vote  of  Censure 
the  credibility  or  thecrednlity  (words  which  Mr  Firth  MP 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  are  not  synonymous)  of  any  man 
who  asserts  the  latter  part  of  this  proposition  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  fact  of  his  assertion,  and  needs  no  laborious 
investigation  or  description.  It  is  more  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  mental  attitude  of  persons  who  think  that,  sup- 
posing the  assertion  to  be  true,  it  betters  in  any  way  the 
case  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone's  fault  is  not 
merely  that  he  refuses  to  announce  the  despatch  of  an 
evpe.ution  now— an  announcement  which  even  yet  would 


probably  at  once  arrest  the  wave  above  spoken  of— but 
that  he  did  not  send  it  weeks  and  months  ago.     It  is 
almost  degrading  to  have  to  repeat  and  enforce  such  elemen- 
tary truths,  to  have  to  meet  the  excuses  of  those  who 
say  that  the  sun  is  hot  in  June  when  they  are  charged 
with  not  sending  an  expedition  in  February  or  in  November, 
the  quibbles  of  those  who  say  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
indicate  routes  and  details,  when  the  routes  are  marked 
out    beforehand,  and  the  details  admit  of   scarcely  any 
choice,  and  when  (above  all)  no  one  insists  that  routes 
and  details  should  be  stated.    The  foolish  clamour  against 
Mr.  Forster  for  not  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  word 
ignores  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  always  steadily 
refused  to  pass  that  word,  whatever  its  value  may  be.  But 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste  time  upon  advocates  who 
have  formally  and  solemnly  contradicted  themselves.  After 
boasting  that  action  would  be  immediately  taken  in  the 
Soudan,  and  that  this  action  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  Vote  of  Censure,  the  Ministerial  apologists  announce 
themselves  authorized  to  state  that  no  action  has  been  de- 
cided on  which  goes  beyond  the  declarations  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  in  the  Vote  of  Censure  debate.     As  those 
declarations  were,  if  not  inconsistent  with  any  action, 
consistent  with  no  action  at  all,  the  announcement  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  announcement  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  do  nothing.    It  is  curious  that  it  has  been  made 
immediately  after  the  recording  of  a  great  majority  for  the 
Government  on  the  Franchise  Bill— a  majority  which  may 
possibly  have  seemed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  his  recent  disaster.    But,  in  fact,  no  reasonable 
man  trusts  these  irresponsible  announcements.  Having 
by  wilful  delay  brought  matters  to  such  a  point  that  imme°- 
diate  action  is  hardly  possible,  the  Government  no  doubt 
hope  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  two  or  three  months'  respite. 
They  will  make  copious  inquiries  and  languid  preparations 
to  keep  the  majority  of  their  followers  in  good  humour; 
they  will  do  nothing  decided ;  and  will  inspire  occasional 
contradictions  of  decisive  actions,  to  appease  those  about 
Mr.  John  Morley  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.     By  this 
means,  and  by  devout  thumbing  of  their  favourite  chapter 
of  accidents,  they  hope  to  evade  the  difficulty  somehow. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  cannot  evade  it  except  by 
the  help  of  the  said  chapter,  and  that  even  then  they  can 
by  no  possibility  evade  it  completely.    But  all  they  really 
hope  for  is  to  be  able  to  tire  down  the  interest  of  the 
country  about  Egypt,  to  postpone  decisive  action  till  Parlia- 
ment is  up,  and  then  to  be  left  free  to  do  what  they  please. 
With  intentions  so  obvious,  announcements  of  intentions 
become    unimportant.    The  probable  course  of  conduct, 
subject  to  some  new   manifestation  of  the  will  of  the' 
country  and  to  some  new  disaster  in  Egypt  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  trifled  with,  may  be  prophesied  without  much 
difficulty  or  danger. 

A  question  of  even  greater  import  to  the  interests,  though 
of  less  to  the  honour,  of  the  country— the  question  of  the 
Conference— remains  in  a  state  of  equal  darkness  as  far  as 
positive  information  is  concerned,  of  greater  as  far  as 
concerns   the   possibility  of  forming   a  judgment  inde- 
pendently of  positive  information.    Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville,   the  latter  with  a  display  of  temper 
very  unusual  in  him,  have  again  and  again  refused  to  give 
the  simple  pledge  which  would  set  all  disquiet  at  rest,  and 
assure  Parliament  that  the  Government  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  extension  of  the  programme  of  the  pre- 
sent Conference,  or  with  any  "  new  Conference,"  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  characteristically  terms  it  on  another  programme. 
Even  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  utterances,  which  were  ap- 
parently meant  to  be  encouraging,  there  is  no  positive  assur- 
ance.   More  encouraging  interpretations  of  these  and  other 
words  have  indeed  been  put  forward ;  but  these  interpreta- 
tions are  absolutely  without  warrant  in  the  words  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  communications  with  France,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  originally  thought  to  be  of  such  a' simple 
nature  that  he  was   not  sure  whether  they   were  not 
concluded  when  he  first  announced  them,  have  lasted  the 
best  part  of  a  month,  and  are  not  over  yet.    An  infinite 
number  of  interpretations  may  of  course  be  put  on  this 
fact;  but  there  is  one  interpretation  which  cannot  be  put, 
and  that  is  that  the  communications  have  been  plain 
sailing  through  smooth  water.    There  must  have  been  some 
thing  or  things  which  France  wanted  and  England  was 
unwilling  to  grant,  some  thing  or  things  which  England 
wanted  and  France  was  unwilling  to  grant.    No  one  is 
likely  to  entertain  much  doubt  as  to  what  these  some  things 
are.    And,  unfortunately,  the  former  occasions  on  which 
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Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  have  been  in  critical 
diplomatic  relations  with  one  or  other  of  the  Great  Powers 
have  not  had  a  history  which  is  very  encouraging.  There 
is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
hardly  dare  to  make  complete  jettison  of  Egypt  in  order  to 
pursue  his  voyage  unhindered  to  the  happy  isles  of  universal 
suffrage  and  unlimited  democracy.  But  it  may  be  by  no 
means  impossible,  by  yielding  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
by  giving  this  Power  a  foothold  and  that  a  hand-purchase  of 
the  country  on  the  Nile,  to  surrender  without  any  single 
glaring  act  of  renunciation  all  the  advantages  which  fortune 
and  French  blundering  at  a  critical  moment  and  English 
blood  and  treasure  lavished  freely,  if  not  wisely,  have 
secured  for  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  remarked, 
in  his  noble-sentiment  vein,  "  that,  subject  to  the  require- 
"  ments  of  right  and  justice,  English  interests  ought  to  be 
"  paramount  with  an  English  Ministry,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
"  but  all  over  the  world."  The  sentiment  is  no  doubt  noble, 
but  it  is  encumbered  with  over  many  provisos  to  be  entirely 
reassuring.  There  is  much  vice  as  well  as  virtue  in  your 
"  ought  to  be,"  a  vice  which  prevents  it  from  being  any- 
thing like  equivalent  to  "is."  There  has  been  too  ample 
experience  of  the  construction,  at  once  curious  and  large, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wont  to  place  on  the  terms  right 
and  justice,  and  the  extension  of  the  duty  from  Egypt 
to  the  whole  world,  though  unexceptionable  in  principle, 
seems  somehow  to  have  a  weakening  effect  in  practice.  In 
the  case  of  English  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  General 
Gordon,  the  most  generous  recognition  of  responsibility  in 
general  might  turn  out  to  be  compatible  with  fatal  neglect 
in  particular. 

MR.  FORSTER  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

"TV/TE.  FORSTER'S  relations  to  his  party  have  for  several 
JXL  years  been  peculiar.  Several  eminent  Liberals  have 
during  that  time  more  or  less  completely  detached  them- 
selves from  the  democratic  movement,  though  none  of  them 
have  thus  far  coalesced  with  their  opponents.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  been  alienated  from  his  colleagues  by  their 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property;  Mr.  Goschen 
refuses  to  concur  in  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  population.  Distrust  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  would  perhaps  have  caused 
a  further  secession,  if  it  had  not  been  almost  universally 
entertained.  Zealous  partisans  persuade  themselves  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  will  at  last  abandon  a  course  of 
timid  imprudence  which  could  have  been  suggested  by  no 
less  ingeniously  perverse  an  intellect  than  his  own.  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Mr.  Forster  expressed  in  their  vigorous 
denunciation  of  Ministerial  policy  opinions  which  were 
shared  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
perhaps  by  some  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Their  advocacy 
of  sound  doctrines  was  explained,  not  by  superior  clearness 
of  judgment,  but  by  the  accident  of  their  independent 
position.  If  they  had  not  on  other  grounds  already  in  some 
degree  separated  themselves  from  their  party,  they  might 
perhaps  have  silently  acquiesced  in  the  fantastic  blunders 
and  miscarriages  which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Egypt. 
Foreign  affairs  have  for  the  most  part  only  a  casual  and 
artificial  connexion  with  political  differences  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Goschen  has  declined  office  in  the  present  Cabinet  on  more 
relevant  grounds  than  his  disapproval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  policy.  He  is,  in  fact,  though  not  a  hereditary 
Whig,  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  representative  of  the 
party  which  once  bore  that  respectable  title.  With  the 
revolutionary  caprices  of  the  present  Liberal  leaders  he 
would  in  no  case  sympathize. 

Mr.  Forster,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  he  has  been  from 
his  youth,  an  earnest  believer  in  the  central  democratic 
dogma.  No  politician  has  more  consistently  promoted 
every  extension  of  the  franchise,  nor  is  it  certain  that  he 
would  shrink  from  the  dangerous  experiment  of  universal 
suffrage.  It  has  been  his  fortune  to  introduce  and  carry 
the  measure  which  has  more  than  any  other  cause  deprived 
rank,  property,  and  intelligence  of  legitimate  influence. 
The  consequences  of  the  Ballot,  and  of  a  uniform  and  equal 
franchise,  will  perhaps  hereafter  disappoint  him  ;  yet  Mr 
Forster  lately  made  a  speech  in  defence  of  the  wild  project 
of  adding  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disaffected  Irish 
peasants  to  a  constituency  which  is  already  unmanageable. 
Hy  one  of  the  anomalies  on  which  Pope  or  M\caulay 
might  have  fastened  as  illustrations  of  human  inconsistency, 
Mr.  Forster  combines  with  his  faith  in  the  sovereign  and 
u  responsible  multitude  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  public 


interest  and  to  the  just  rights  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has  consequently  incurred  at  almost  every 
stage  in  his  career  the  bitter  animosity  of  Radical  partisans. 
His  first  prominent  offence  against  the  faction  consisted 
in  the  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  which 
protected  the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
political  Nonconformists  resented  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Church  had  organized  an  educational  system 
of  its  own  before  Parliament  had  dealt  with  the  subject. 
Mr.  Forster's  resistance  to  sectarian  intolerance  was 
violently  denounced ;  and  his  present  colleague  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Bradford  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat;  but  the  moderate 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  had  for  once  the  good  sense 
to  co-operate  in  the  return  of  an  able  and  honest  member ; 
and  Mr.  Forster  in  1874  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

A  year  or  two  afterwards,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  temporary 
retirement,  Mr.  Forster  was  proposed  as  a  competitor  with 
Lord  Hartington  for  the  office  of  Liberal  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    There  was  no  discredit  in  the  defeat 
which  followed ;  and,  indeed,  the  nomination  as  a  candidate 
for  such  a  post  was  an  unusual  honour.    The  Liberal  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  constituency  of  greater  com- 
petence than  the  Bradford  electors  ;  but  some  at  least  of 
Lord  Hartington's  supporters  distrusted  Mr.  Forster's 
independence,  though  the  choice  which  was  made  might 
be  justified  on  other  grounds.    The  next  offence  which  Mr. 
Forster  gave  to  the  extreme  members  of  his  party  was  his 
conduct  of  Irish  administration.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  furiously  assailed  by  Irish  agitators  within  and  without 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  their  more  practical 
allies  should  form  plots  against  his  life  which  only  failed 
through  an  improbable  combination  of  circumstances.  A 
more  unexpected  embarrassment  arose  from  the  unfriend- 
liness of  the   Radical   section  in  the   House  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  the  ostentatious  coldness  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.    The  unpopularity  which  had  been  incurred  by 
conscientious  discharge  of  invidious  duties  was  imputed  to 
Mr.  Forster  as  a  fault;  and  his  post  became  untenable 
when,  after  refusing  the  Irish  Government  the  necessary 
powers  for  the  suppression  of  outrage,  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
cluded with  Mr.  Parnell  the  deliberate  bargain  which  is 
known  to  all  the  world,  except  the  Minister  himself,  as  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty.     The  disastrous  results  which  must 
otherwise  have  followed  from  the  compact  were  afterwards 
averted  in  consequence  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murders ;  but 
Mr.  Forster  had  previously  been  forced  to  resign.    He  has 
since  resumed  the  right  of  expressing  his  strong  convictions 
on  more  than  one  of  the  untoward  transactions  of  the 
Government.    His  speeches  on  the  Transvaal  Convention 
and  on  the  Egyptian  crisis  must  have  been  extremely  un- 
palatable to  the  Ministers,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
local  Caucus  of  the  town  which  he  represents  deeply  resents 
his  independence. 

The  Bradford  Four  Hundred  censures  Mr.  Forster's  in- 
dependent action  with  a  decision  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  with  a  unanimity  which  throws  light  on  the 
organization  of  the  Caucus.  It  ought  to  be  always  remem- 
bered that,  although  the  primary  Assemblies  are  open  to  all 
townsmen  who  choose  to  call  themselves  Liberals,  the 
Council  or  Committee  which  exclusively  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  represents  only  the  Radical 
majority.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  there  should  not  be  a 
single  Liberal  politician  in  Bradford  who  agrees  with  Mr. 
Forster's  judgment  of  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  governing  Four  Hundred 
consists,  without  exception,  of  extreme  and  pledged 
partisans.  The  majority  in  the  primary  Assembly  may 
perhaps  not  be  a  majority  of  the  population  of  Bradford,  for 
if  the  minority  of  Liberals  were  added  to  the  strong  Con- 
servative party  in  the  town,  the  unanimous  Four  Hundred 
might  perhaps  be  opposed  to  the  prevailing  opinion.  In 
almost  all  cases  unanimity  is  incompatible  with  indepen- 
dent judgment.  A  writer  who  describes  himself  as  a 
Bradford  Liberal  has  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
ruling  Caucus  is  elected  in  that  town,  and  probably  else- 
where. Mere  handfuls  of  partisans  assemble  to  accept  the 
lists  prepared  by  the  local  wire-pullers,  who  may  perhaps  not 
even  represent  the  opinions  of  the  party.  The  Bradford  vote 
of  censure  was  of  course  passed  by  the  managers,  and 
imposed  on  the  Association.  The  members  may  perhaps 
have  really  agreed  in  the  desire  to  maintain  their  usurped 
right  of  supervision  over  Mr.  Forster's  public  conduct  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  Opposition  will  adhere  to  their 
published  protest  against  the  interference  of  their  own  local 
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or  federated  Associations  with  political  issues.  There  were 
many  objections  to  the  Caucus  even  as  a  form  of  electoral 
machinery ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  managers  began  to  call 
members  of  Parliament  to  account  that  the  mischievous 
tendencies  of  the  system  were  fully  disclosed. 

The  professed  moderation  of  the  Bradford  Caucus  in  not 
sentencing  Mr.  Forster  to  the  loss  of  his  seat  shows  the 
salutary  effect  of  former  experience.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  contumacious  independence  would   have  been  sum- 
marily punished  if  it  had  been  certain  that  a  vote  of  con- 
demnation would  be  effectual.    The  local  demagogues  may 
perhaps  have  ascertained  that  some  Liberal  electors  in- 
clined to  Mr.  Forster's  part ;  and  they  know  that,  as  in 
1874,  the  Conservatives  could  turn  the  scale.    They  can 
certainly  cherish  no  hope  that  either  on  the  question  of 
Egypt  or  on  future  occasions  will  Mr.  Forster  submit  to 
their  dictation.  His  well-known  earnestness  on  the  popular 
side  in  the  matter  of  the  suffrage  may  serve  as  an  ostensible 
excuse  for  abstinence  from  severer  measures  ;  but  when  the 
allies  and  predecessors  of  the  Bradford  Caucus  formerly 
attempted  to  defeat  Mr.  Forster's  candidature,  they  knew  as 
well  as  _  the  present  Four  Hundred  can  know  that  he  was  in 
domestic  politics  an  earnest  Radical.     The  resolutions  of 
the  Four  Hundred  mean  that  Mr.  Forster's  re-election  will 
be  opposed,  if  it  is  not  found  safer  to  tolerate  his  occasional 
defection.     It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  in 
Bradford,  as  in  other  large  towns,  the  Irish  exercise  any  in- 
fluence in  the  election  of  the  Caucus.   Mr.  Forster's  efforts 
to  suppress  rebellion  and  murder  have  not  been  forgotten 
or  forgiven.    He  not  long  since  informed  a  turbulent  audi- 
ence that  he  was  determined  that  they  should  hear  him  in 
England,  as  they  had  not  succeeded  in  putting  him  to  death 
in  Ireland.    It  is  difEcult  to  forecast  Mr.  Forster's  future 
career ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  partial  secession  tends 
to  become  more  complete.     His  first*  speech  against  the 
Government  was  followed  by  a  vote  in  its  favour,  the  last 
by  abstention.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  a 
studiously  deferential  and  unnecessarily  apologetic  letter, 
Mr.  Forster  should  seem  to  admit  the  right  of  the  Caucus 
to  call  him  to  account  for  his  speech  or  his  vote.    A  body 
which,  as  he  proves,  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  has  no  moral  or  constitutional 
right  to  supersede  the  independent  judgment  of  members  of 
Parliament. 


THE  PARKS. 

npHE  decision  of  the  Committee  on  the  scheme  for  ruin- 
-L   ing  the  Parks  has  been  received  with  great  satisfaction 
by  Londoners  and  others.    The  opponents  of  the  Bill  had 
a  case  not  easily  answered,  and  it  had  but  little  chance  of 
passing.   But  the  Committee  by  nipping  it  in  the  bud  have 
saved  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  for  the  general  public.  Mr.  Mitford 
will  perhaps  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  meddle  less 
with  the  perilous  amusement  of  amateur  engineering.  No 
one  who  heard  the  evidence  could  doubt  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  verdict  ought  to  go ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  feel  sure  that  a  Committee  selected  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons  would  decide  in  accordance  with  reason 
against  official  pressure.    As  it  is,  rumour  asserts  that  only 
seven  of  the  nine  members  of  Colonel  Stanley's  Committee 
voted,  and  that  the  majority  against  the  Bill  was  only  one. 
This  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  should  warn  those  whom  it  most 
concerns  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  stop  the  agitation 
against  the  scheme.    It  may  be  brought  forward  again  next 
Session,  but  we  may  trust  that  before  another  Session 
arrives  some  other  things  will  have  changed.    A  special 
report  is  to  be  issued,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  reason  for 
rejecting  the  proposal  will  refer  to  the  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter of  the  junctions,  and  not  to  the  injury  to  be  done 
to  the  Parks.    This  is  improbable ;  but,  if  it  be  the  case, 
no  doubt  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  will  brino-  it  for- 
ward again  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.    The  "example 
of  the  blow-holes  at  Westminster  and  on  the  Embankment 
should  be  a  warning  to  our  legislators.    The  blow-holes  at 
the  Marble  Arch,  at  Albert  Gate,  and  at  Westminster  were 
to  be  eighty  feet  high— towers,  in  fact,  like  that  familiar 
chimney  which  disfigures  the  summit  of  Campden  Hill. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb  very  applicable  to  the  case  

"The  scalded  dog  dreads  cold  water."  If  we  admit  in 
principle  that  railways  are  to  be  made  under  the  Parks, 
we  must  also  admit  that  people  who  travel  by  them 
are  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  air.  The  great 
fan  invention  does  not,  from  all  accounts,  promise  very 


well ;   and  few  uncertain   things   can   be   more  certain 
than  that,  if  this  Bill  ever  passes,  we  shall  see  venti- 
lators   in    the   Parks.    If  we  may  use    another  canine 
simile  regarding  the  Bill,  it  will  apply  to  the  side  of  the 
promoters.    Their  one  bold  stroke  was  in  denying  by  the 
help  of  numbers,  which,  it  turned  out  too  late,  were°of  very 
questionable  authenticity,  that  local  feeling  was  against  the 
Bill.    This  was  distinctly  clever,  as  without  such  an  asser- 
tion few  could  have  conceived  the  idea.    There  was  perhaps 
less  local  feeling  than  there  should  have  been,  or,  rather 
its  manifestation  was  impossible  until  the  line  of  the  pro- 
moters was  understood,  and  then  there  was  no  opening  for 
it.    But  even  if  we  agree,  which  we  do  not,  that  there  was 
little  local  feeling,  how  docs  it  happen  that  what  there  was 
showed   itself  wholly  against  the  Bill?    We  can  easily 
imagine  that  this  local  feeling  would  have  been  incomparably 
stronger  had  there  been  the  faintest  opposition;  but  there 
was  none.    The  promoters  could  not  call  in  the  opinion 
of  a  single  local  advocate  of  their  scheme.    The  people 
whom  it  is  so  greatly  to  benefit  turn  their  backs  on  it. 
But,  as  the  case  proceeded,  it  became  an  illustration  of 
the  saying,  "  Dog  eats  dog."  First,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  combines  with  Sir  Edward  Watkin  to  sell  the 
Parks  for  the  benefit  of  the  intended  public  offices.  The 
pretence  made  on  one  side  and  accepted  on  the  other 
was,  of  course,  that  the  railway  underground  would  be  a 
quiet  underground  kind  of  thing,  making  little  disturbance, 
with  only  two  lines  of  rail,  no  blow- holes,  and  so  on— 
nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard.    Thus  Dog  Number  One  fed 
himself.    Then  came  the  turn  of  Dog  Number  Two.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  finances  his  Park  line  by  bringing  in  a 
branch  from  the  Great  Western — which  means  an  infinite 
amount  of  noise  and  earthquake,  four  lines '  of  rail,  and 
absolutely  indispensable  blow-holes;  while  at  Westminster 
such  a  station  would  be  necessary  as  would  make  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  public  offices  impossible.     So  Dog 
Number  Two  silently  mumbles  the  skin  and  bones  of  Do« 
Number  One,  and  the  public  is  mystified  on  both  sides.  - 


AFRICAN  DIFFICULTIES. 


Y  a  series  of  unpleasant  coincidences  almost  all  parts  of 
Africa  simultaneously  furnish  embarrassing  problems 
to  the  English  Colonial  Office  or  to  the  Foreign  Office.  In 
some  cases,  and  especially  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  the  Government  is  to  blame  ;  but  for  the  unfriendly 
feeling  or  the  conflicting  claims  of  foreign  Powers  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent  England  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
In  addition  to  the  Egyptian  difficulties,  which  have  been 
fully  discussed,  there  are  two  important  questions  relating 
to  the  Congo.    There  is  a  difference  with  the  German 
Government  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  district  on  the  West 
Coast  ;  and  a  destructive  struggle  among  native  Zulu  tribes 
has  given  a  fresh  opportunity  of  encroachment  to  the  Boers. 
If  the  report  that  Delagoa  Bay  is  to  be  ceded  to  the  Dutch 
Government  should  prove  to  be  true,  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  race  in  South  Africa  will  be  exposed  to  additional 
danger.    In  completing  the  circuit,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
gard with  indifference  the  threatened  exclusion  of  English 
commerce  from  Madagascar,  where  the  French  commander 
has  lately  announced  the  resumption  of  active  hostilities. 
Foreign  apologists  often  meet  complaints  of  aggression  by 
references  to  the  policy  which  has  covered  half  the  world 
with  English  settlements  and  dependencies  ;  but  in  almost 
all  cases  the  political  acquisitions  of  England  have  followed 
the  course  of  spontaneous  colonization  or  trade.    It  may  be 
added  that  in  modern  times  it  has  been  the  consistent  policy 
of  English  Governments  to  allow  to  other  nations  an  equal 
share  of  commercial  advantage.    The  main  object  of  recent 
*  rench  enterprises  has  been,  as  in  Tonquin  and  Madagascar, 
the  exclusion  of  English  traders  from  ports  and  markets 
which  were  before  open  to  all  nations. 

In  the  interior  of  Africa,  including  the  basin  of  the 
Congo,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  French  commerce  to 
encourage  or  to  protect ;  but  about  two  vears  ago  a  French 
midshipman,  then  in  the  service  of  the  African  Inter- 
national Association,  took  occasion,  with  questionable  loyalty 
to  his  employer  to  plant  French  flags  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  claiming  the  terri- 
tory on  behalf  of  his  own  country.  M.  de  Brazza's  pre- 
sumptuous measures  received  the  approval  of  the  French 
Government ;  and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  valley  of  the 
Congo  to  resume  and  extend  his  operations.  Mr  Stanley 
who  had  discovered  and  partially  opened  to  trade  the 
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territory  usurped  by  M.  de  Brazza,  was  supposed  to  have 
more  or  loss  effectually  checked  his  attempts ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  a  reconciliation  has  been  effected,  involving 
great  contingent  advantages  to  France,  and  a  total  disregard 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  other  commercial  nations. 
The  question  of  the  Upper  Congo  is  distinct  from  the 
complicated  arrangements  which  have  resulted  in  Lord 
Granville's  projected  treaty  with  Portugal.  The  English 
Government  was  prepared  for  the  first  time  to  recog- 
nize the  Portuguese  claims  to  that  part  of  the  West 
Coast  which  includes  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  with  the 
undisguised  purpose  of  raising  a  barrier  against  French 
designs  of  acquiring  the  territory  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
river  commerce.  The  treaty  is  not  yet  ratified  either  by 
England  or  by  Portugal ;  and  it  cannot  in  any  case  be 
valid  except  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  The 
French  Government  will,  if  such  a  course  suits  its  purpose, 
certainly  abide  by  all  its  former  pretensions  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  establishment  of  a  precedent  for  the  strange 
agreement  as  to  the  Upper  Congo  may  be  preferred  to  a 
protest  against  the  bargain  between  England  and  Portugal. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  already  announced  his  intention  of 
disregarding  the  treaty  as  far  as  it  may  affect  the  rights  of 
German  subjects.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  the  treaty  may  be  dropped ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  trade  of  the  Lower  Congo  is  of  secondary  importance. 
The  navigation  is  ended  by  cataracts  at  a  comparatively 
small  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  the  traffic 
from  the  interior  will  probably  be  brought  to  the  coast  by 
railways. 

The  strange  compact  which  has  lately  been  disclosed 
between  the  African  Association  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  not  properly  described  as  a  treaty.  Notwithstanding 
the  recognition  of  the  Association  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  private  body,  incapable  of  exer- 
cising rights  of  sovereignty.  In  substance  the  Association 
is  but  a  name,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  trading  firm,  under 
which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has,  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience, thought  fit  to  conduct  a  philanthropic  or  com- 
mercial undertaking.  Neither  his  Parliament  nor  his 
Cabinet  has  at  any  time  recognized  as  a  national  enter- 
prise the  personal  venture  of  the  King.  The  enterprise 
was  until  now  regarded  with  general  good-will  because 
it  was  apparently  directed  to  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
civilization  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  If 
any  suspicion  had  been  entertained  of  the  intentions  of 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  would  have  been  removed  by 
his  anxiety  to  secure  the  services  of  General  Gordon.  The 
same  post  is  now  provisionally  occupied  by  Sir  F.  de 
Winton,  an  officer  of  distinction.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  any  English  agent  should  have  so  far  mistaken  his 
duty  to  his  own  country  as  to  concur  in  the  contingent 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Central  Africa  to  an  alien 
and  rival  Power.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Stanley, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  an  American  citizen  by  choice, 
has  been  employed  in  the  negotiation.  According  to  all 
rules  of  international  law,  the  agreement  has  as  little  bind- 
ing effect  on  foreign  Powers  as  M.  de  Brazza's  promiscuous 
distribution  of  tricolour  Hags ;  but  the  power  of  France  is 
more  formidable  than  any  legal  title.  The  uniform  success 
of  their  modern  policy  of  aggression  is  the  more  acceptable 
to  Frenchmen  because  it  coincides  with  the  visible  decline 
of  the  power  and  spirit  of  England.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  altered  position  of  the  two  ancient  rivals  involves 
a,  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  On  the  borders  of  China,  in 
Egypt,  in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  Congo,  French  aggression 
is  wholly  or  partly  directed  against  England.  Other  Eng- 
lish difficulties  are  probably  regarded  with  much  compla- 
cency in  France. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  comparatively  trivial  question 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Angra  Pequena  may  be  solved  by 
friendly  negotiation  with  Germany.  A  German  trader 
some  time  ago  established  a  station  on  the  coast,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  valuable  harbour.  He  has  since  affected  to 
claim  sovereign  rights  in  the  name  of  his  Government  over 
the  adjacent  territory.  Lord  Derby  had  not,  when  the 
subject  was  lately  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  received 
an  answer  to  his  proposal  that  the  Cape  Government 
should  take  possession  of  the  place.  In  Africa,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  interest  and  security  of  English  settlements  would 
be  largely  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  modified 
Mon  Roe  doctrine  ;  but  other  Powers  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  acquiesce  in  such  pretensions.  In  the  case  of 
Angra  Pequena  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  in 
the  amplest  manner  for  the  protection  of  German  trade.  | 


Notwithstanding  the  strong  language  of  semi-official  news- 
papers, it  is  not  known  whether  Prince  Bismarck  contem- 
plates any  project  of  colonization  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Dutch  would,  both  by  their  Colonial  aptitude  and  by  their 
connexion  with  the  Boers  of  the  two  South  African  Bepublics, 
be  more  unwelcome  neighbours  than  the  Germans.  The 
exchange  of  courtesies  between  the  Envoys  from  the 
Transvaal  and  a  large  section  of  Dutch  politicians  was 
more  natural  than  satisfactory.  It  is  now  reported  thai 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is  negotiating  witl. 
Portugal  for  the  acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay,  which  is  about 
to  be  connected  by  railway  with  the  Transvaal.  Such  a 
complication  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  Quixotic 
policy  of  a  former  English  Government,  which  referred  tr 
arbitration  the  conflicting  claims  of  England  and  Portuga 
to  the  possession  of  a  most  convenient  outlet  for  the  trad> 
of  a  large  portion  of  South  Africa.  A  bolder  policy  woul 
have  been  cheaper  and  safer  than  habitual  dread  of  terri 
torial  annexation. 

The  internecine  warfare  in  Zululand,  the  aggressions  o' 
the  Boers  on  the  native  territory,  and  the  danger,  now  foi 
the  first  time  appearing,  of  an  attack  by  the  natives  01 
Natal,  are  the  immediate  and  natural  results  of  the  imbecih 
policy  of  restoring  Cetewayo  to  his  dominions.    Before  hi 
return  the  country  was  in  general  at  peace,  though  thei- 
were  some  insignificant  squabbles  among  the  petty  chiefs  w'  i 
divided  the  territory  among  them.  A  sentimental  sympathy 
with  the  personal  feelings  of  the  dethroned  King  wa- 
allowed  to  prevail  over  any  rational  regard  for  the  interest 
or  rights  of  his  former  subjects.    In  the  short  interv;> 
between  his  restoration  and  his  death  he  was,  as  migl' 
have  been  foreseen,  engaged  in  incessant  war  with  a  riv; 
chief ;  and  of  late  hostilities  have  been  prosecuted  amor 
the  tribes  with  increased  vigour.    The  Protectorate,  whir 
has  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  Zulus  and  systemat 
cally  recommended  by  the  highest  local  authorities,  woul 
have  prevented  an  enormous  amount  of  slaughter.  Indee 
the  blind  and  timid  repugnance  of  the  present  Governmen 
to  intervention  involves  in  South  Africa  as  elsewhere  th< 
bloodguiltiness  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recoils.  T) 
war  is  now  overflowing  into  the  Reserve ;  and  the  Colonic 
officers  are  soliciting  the  aid  of  John  Dunn,  who  had  bee 
capriciously  deprived  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  hii 
after  the  defeat  of  Cetewayo.    For  the  first  time  some  < 
the  Zulu  chiefs  are  threatening  to  cross  the  Tugela  int 
Natal,  where  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  are  o 
their  own  blood  and  language.  During  all  the  complication 
of  late  years  the  native  inhabitants  of  Natal  have  mail 
tained  their  allegiance  to  the  English  Government;  but  : 
Zulu  invasion  would  put  their  loyalty  to  a  severer  tes< 
The  vacillation  and  the  cowardice  which  have  been  the  chit 
characteristics  of  English  policy  in  Zululand  might  aln^ 
persuade  desponding  minds  that  the  decay  of  the  Einph 
has  begun.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  impression  ha 
been  produced  among  unfriendly  foreigners. 


THE  RIVER. 

1~^HE  river  in  its  non-commercial  quarters,  the  rivt 
where  it  is  still  comparatively  beautiful  and  free  (lit 
a  young  poet  before  he  takes  to  business  and  goes  into  th 
City),  is  at  present  being  fought  for  by  a  dozen  antagonist: 
interests.  The  riparian  landowners  regard  the  natur. 
bounties  of  the  Thames  as  Wordsworth  regarded  the  Lak 
District.  It  is  the  fair  and  still  retreat,  or  it  should  be,  c 
souls  sublime,  and  in  possession  of  wealth  like  the  Sidonians 
A  man  who  can  afford  to  live  in  a  Thames  villa,  witi 
lawns,  and  fields,  and  gardens  sloping  to  the  stream,  shoul 
be  allowed  to  keep  this  fragment  of  nature  to  himself.  H 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  Even  the  complet- 
angler,  anchored  in  stream  or  back  water  in  his  puut,  a. 
object  dear  to  the  artist,  disturbs  the  proprietor.  A  ye  i 
or  two  ago  one  of  these  sportsmen  wrote  to  the  papers  k 
complain  that  a  lady  who  dwelt  on  the  bank  sent  her  do; 
in  to  spoil  his  sport.  The  dog  was  in  the  swim,  the  swit 
so  carefully  ground-baited,  and  the  angler  was  out  of  i 
This  was  a  very  fierce  lady,  and  accustomed  to  the  societ 
and  offensive  alliance  of  dogs.  The  very  artist  himself,  th 
picturesque  painter,  is  an  eyesore  to  the  riparian  land 
owner. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  as  we  have  stated  it 
and  setting  aside  the  final  decision  of  law  as  to  right-of-wa> 
on  the  river,  the  proprietor  seems  a  very  selfish  person.  1 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  Engl  md,  even  the  reedy  river-bed 
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and  the  flag-flowers,  to  be  locked  up  from  the  sight  of  all 
Englishmen  who  have  not  four  or  five  thousand  a  year  ? 
Are  the  squires  in  the  Lake  Country  to  stop  boating  on 
Derwentwater,  and  the  landowners  on  the  Thames  to  shut 
up  "  the  great  playground,"  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  calls 
the  river.  To  think  that  would  almost  make  a  man  a 
believer  in  Mr.  George,  only  that,  if  Mr.  George  had  his 
way,  the  small  tenant  of  the  State  would  soon  take  all  the 
picturesqueness  even  out  of  the  Thames,  and  would  be  the 
fiercest  foe  of  « trespassers,"  artists,  and  anglers. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter— 
the  proprietors  way.  Why  should  his  gardens  and  lawns 
be  invaded  by  intoxicated  'Arry  and  Arriet?  Why 
should  the  greasy  papers  that  wrapped  up  their  luncheon 
litter  his  pleasance?  Why  should  parties  of  youn-  men 
camp  out,  and  light  fires,  and  howl,  and  bathe,  and  dance 
naked 1  beneath  his  windows,  merely  because  he  lives  near 
the  lhames  ?  Thus  regarded,  even  the  feelings  of  the  land- 
owner must  be  admitted  to  have  some  claim  on  human 
compassion— that  is,  unless  we  regard  him  as  hostis  Jmmani 
generis. 

In  his  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  gave  a  very  fair  and  an- 
teresting  account  of  the  river  and  its  condition.    For  many 
years  Sir  Charles  has  plied  the  oar  and  loosed  the  light 
skifl  on  these  waters  and  backwaters.    Like  all  who  love 
the  lhames,  he  found  himself  molested  by  the  selfish 
brutality  of  the  rich  and  the  rough,  by  the  reckless  revels 
of  the  many  and  of  the  few.    The  many,  in  the  person  of 
the  cockney  gunner,  keep  blazing  away  at  every  bird 
especially  at  every  rare  bird  that   has  its  business  by' 
the  waters.     It  is  disagreeable  for  the  rowing  man  or 
contemplative  canoist,  on  rounding  a  corner,  to  be  saluted 
by  four  barrels  charged  with  small  shot,  and  it  is  no 
consolation  to  learn  that  the  pellets  Were  meant  to  hit 
a  kingfisher.     Birds  on  the  river  must  be  protected  by 
law  it  they  are  not  to  be  exterminated  by  Arry  in  his 
sporting  jacket.     Wood-pigeons,  herons,  ducks,  swallows 
and  kingfishers  are  the  favourite  game;  and  the  boldest 
might  be  adread  when  near  a  cockney  who  tries  to  follow 
with  his  piece  the  low  flight  of  a  swallow.    On  those  awful 
ZTtl  f  1     C kSuardism-Bank  Holidays-Sir  Charles 
says  that  the  swans  are  bullied  by  the  public  and  their 
eggs  are  broken.    To  break  swans'  eggs  and  rob  the  riv£ 
ot  its  most  beautiful  denizens,  how  worthy  that  is  of  the 
home-bred  British  lout,  how  worthy  of  Arry  !    The  very 
water-lilies  are  dragged  up  and  destroyed  by  our  ferocious 

wf  °%Z ^f^'  beauty  S°ads  in*°  destrSe 

Irenzy     Then,  leaving  the  performances  of  the  many  we 

come  to  the  equally  hideous  and  selfish  delights  of  the  few 
Steam-launches,  those  floating  palaces  of  bloated  snobbery,' 
are  as  bad  as  ever.    We  have  never  known  any  man  not  a 
launch-owner  or  connected  with  the  building  of  launches 
who  defended  these  diabolical  inventions.   They  travel  it 
seems,  "without  any  great  diminution  of  speed  "-that'is 
they  swamp  punts  and  skiffs,  injure  the  banks,  and  en^ 
danger  life  as  much  as  ever.    On  the  whole,  there  seems 
more ,  excuse  for  the  ignorant  brutality  of  Whitechapel  than 
for  the  rich  man  who  lolls,  with  his  dgar  and  champagne 
in  his  launch,  and  drives  it  at  a  pace  which  incommodes 
all  people  taking  their  pleasure  in  simple  and  naturalTaft 
As  population  increases,  while  taste  seems  not  to  make  any 
advance,  we  cannot  think  very  hopefully  of  the  future  of 
the  river.   Between  exclusive  owners,  cockney  gunners  and 
rbTdway    St6am  SWiftly  UP  aQd  d°Wn>       Barnes  'i' in 


that  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  been  correctly 
expressed  by  its  former  vote.  Lord  Granville's  proposal  that 
Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell's  motion  should  not  be 
made  was  rejected  by  78  to  52  votes;  and  the  subject  was 
consequently  reopened.    Eventually  the  mover  withdrew  his 

bTZT't    fk^T  °f  *  *W'y  amendment  by  Lord 
De  Ros     That  this  House,  being  now  possessed  of  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  regards  his  statue  at  Hyde  Park  Corner' 
is  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  removed  from 
Ixmdon      This  amendment  was  carried  in  a  House  of 
1 10  members  by  a  majority  of  22.    It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  arouses  a  good  deal  of  strong 
feeling.     That  the  statue  itself  is  not  a  joy  to-  the  eye 
is  a  statement  which  few  people,  even  among  those  most, 
inclined  to  keep  it  m  the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  first 
set  up,  will  care  to  dispute.    That,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
small  respect  is  due  to  the  feelings  and   the  memory 
ot  the  great  soldier  who  in  evil  days  did  more  than  any 
other  single  man  to  save  England  and  Europe  from  the 
aggressive  despotism  of  the  First  Napoleon  is  equally  clear; 
±$oth  parties  to  the  controversy  are  thus  placed  in  a  diffi- 
culty; and  individuals  who  care  both  for  art  and  for  meat 
historical  memories  find  themselves  in  a  similar  state  of 
suspense. 

Happily  the  question  is  not  one  of  vital  importance. 
It  is  certainly  of  some  importance  that  the  statue  with 
which  many  reminiscences  are  associated,  and  which  was 
^   .    ,  subscription,  should  not,  as  has  been 

many 


suggested,  be  broken  up.     The  artistic  merit  of 


THE  WELLINGTON  STATUE. 

TH?JUef°fn  V1}6  Wellingt°n  ^atue  has  again 
JL     come   before  Parliament.     On  Tuesday  last  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  remove  the  equestrian  statue  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  from  London  until  the 

«  hv  2  r>  •  ^  °PP°,rtUnity  of  J^g^g  the  monument 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  replace  it."  It  was  objected 
by  Lord  Granville  that  the  motion  was  irregular-  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  had  been  already  disposed  of  in  a 
previous  debate  and  division ;  but  the  objection  was  over- 
ruled A  motion  had  been,  on  the  24th  of  March,  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  six  in  a  small  Hou>e  to  the  effect  that 
an  add,  ess  should  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that 
J  MUZ™S!l ^-erected  in  a  suitable  place  near  Apsley 
House.  Both  the  debate  and  the  division  of  Tuesday  showed 


statues  constitutes  only  a  part  of  their  value ;  and  the  un- 
doubted artistic  demerit  of  the  Wellington  statue  does  not 
destroy  the_  associations  which  must  always  be  connected 
with  it.  It  is  not  as  a  good  piece  of  sculpture,  but  as  a  kind 
of  national  heirloom,  that  we  look  on  this  monument  as  a 
token  chat  a  great  people  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  great 
man     The  Achilles  statue  inside  Hyde  Park  is  assuredly 
much  more  incongruous  with  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed 
than  the  equestrian  statue  outside.    But  when  a  man  Si  eat 
in  war  happens  to  belong  to  a  generation  small  in  art  the 
monuments  erected  to  him  are  likely  to  express  their  small- 
ness  rather  than  his  greatness.    Still,  this  is  no  reason  for 
rude  y  tampering  with  them.    Plenty  of  the  monuments  in 
Westminster  Abbey  are  eyesores.    Yet  few  people  would 
wish  to  see  them  destroyed  and  their  places  taken  by  better 
works  of  Academicians  or  other  artists  of  our  own  time  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  said,  with  truth,  that  <<  this  was 
.  "f  a  question  of  taste,  but  of  sentiment."    The  difficultv 
in  the  matter  is  that  here  taste  says  one  thing  and  senti- 
ment another.    We  have  to  do  with  a  monument  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  taste    but  valued  by  the  sentiment  of  many 
Englishmen  ;   and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  impartial  public 
do  not  exactly  know  how  to  make  up  their  minds  about 

LJ»  t!  °i  anj  better  svlSSesti°n,  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner on  Thursday  evening  announced  that  the  work  of 
th%S5tue„to  Piec„es  had  begun,  notwithstanding 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  will,  no  doubt 
go  to  Aldershot  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  present  Duke  of 
Wellington  raises  no  objection  to  this  scheme.  If  a  definite 
proposal  had  been  made  on  the  opposite  side,  the  case  mi-ht 
have  worn  another  aspect.  But  neither  the  motions  nor 
the  speeches  of  either  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell  or 
ot  Lord  L»e  Ros  suggested  any  practical  alternative.  The 

fn^  V%Z  •  ta,ndS  pr°pPed  UP  ^  wooden  stakes, 

and  already  headless,  ls  hideous  and  ludicrous.  Very  few 
people  would  like  to  see  it  re-erected  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
as  it  stands  in  its  new  position,  and  no  other  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  has  commended  itself  even  to  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  statue  kept  in  London.  In  default  of  any  better 
alternative  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the  statue  being  re- 
moved to  Aldershot.  It  will  have  a  meaning  there,  ts  it 
had  a  meaning  opposite  to  Apsley  House.  Lord  De  Pos' 
a^ndment ymphes  that  the  statue  may  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  London,  but  must  not  be  taken  out  of  the  limits  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Apsley  House,  it  would  be 
hard  to  suggest  a  better  place  for  it  than  Aldershot.  In 

have^  CaSeS'  t?e  Vlct0ry  Wil1  belon&  t0  ^ose  who 

have  a  definite  proposal  to  make  rather  than  to  those  who 
have  only  indeninte  objections  to  make  to  the  proposal 
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CRICKET. 

A PIOUS  journal  once  complained  bitterly  of  the  ways  of 
Providence,  which  caused  important  events  to  happen 
so  late  in  the  week  as  to  escape  the  comments  of  the 
prophetic  periodical.  We  would  fain  avoid  this  impious 
peevishness,  and  yet  it  seems  a  hard  thing  that  the  match 
between  Australians  and  M.C.C.  may  possibly  be  over 
before  the  Saturday  Review  reaches  the  reader.  It  promises 
to  be  a  very  interesting  match,  indeed  all  the  cricket  of  the 
early  season  has  been  unusually  interesting.  The  match 
between  the  Australians  and  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven 
was  an  omen,  perhaps,  after  the  Highland  and  Maori 
manner. 

Who  spills  the  foremost  foemnn's  life, 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife, 

says  Sir  Walter.    The  Highlanders,  before  Tippermuir, 
killed  a  casual  shepherd  they  came  across,  and  claimed 
"  first  blood."     The  Maoris  are  equally  eager   for  the 
Mataika,  or  first  man  killed,  but  not  quite  so  very  mean 
as  the  Highlanders.     Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  was  the 
Mataika  of  English  cricket,  and  the  facile  victory  of  the 
Colonists  seemed  to  predict  conquest  all  along  the  line  for 
the  land  of  the  kangaroo  and  the  duck-billed  platypus. 
Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  showed  no  pluck,  and  the  fall  of 
Dr.  Grace,  for  placing  his  leg  where  his  bat  would  have 
been  a  more  legitimate  defence,  demoralized  the  Eleven. 
They  fell  like  a  barbarous  army  when  its  chieftain  is  slain. 
Prom  Oxford  no  man  expected  any  deliverance.  Both 
Universities  had  shown  a  lack  of  bowling.    At  both  the 
Freshmen  and  the  Sixteen  had  been  making  very  long 
scores.    People  argued  that  the  bowling  must  have  been 
loose,  and  that  the  batsmen  were  no  more  than  "  severe 
"  punishers  of  loose  bowling."    Cambridge,   however,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Smith,  has  Mr.  Bainbridge  and  Mr. 
Lees.     About  the  bowling  of  Oxford   we   had  almost 
despaired.    Mr.  Peake,  good  at  need  like  William  of 
Deloraine,  has  gone  down,  so  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Page  last  year  proved  that  he  had  sterling  qualities  as 
a  bat ;  but  the  bowling  which  devastated  the  wickets  of 
Clifton  proved  far  from  formidable,  and  Mr.  Page's  chief 
quality  seemed  to  be  a  determined  effort  to  "  york"  his 
opponents  with  the  first   ball.    Mr.  Bastard  last  year 
bowled  well  but  not  successfully  (slow  left  hand)  against 
Cambridge.    In  these  circumstances  it  appeared  as  if  the 
Australians  could  only  be  eliminated  by  accident  and  the 
natural  fatigue  of  the  batsmen.  Had  the  match  been  played 
on  the  University  ground,  in  the  Parks,  we  still  think  that 
.scores  would  have  been  very  long.    But  no  gate-money  is 
allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  Parks,  and,  if  we  may  slightly 
alter  the  old  proverb  about  the  Swiss,  "  no  gate-money,  no 
11  Colonists."    Therefore  the  match  took  place  on  the  Christ 
Church  ground,  which  is  better  than  the  Old  Magdalen 
ground  and  the  froggy  fens  of  Cowley  Marsh,  but  not  so 
good  as  the  wickets  in  the  Parks.  The  Australians  are  said 
to  vow,  with  honourable  candour,  that  Oxford  beat  them 
by  sheer  good  cricket.    The  fielding  is  universally  praised. 
Mr.  Nicholls  caught  seven  men  at  slip.    Mr.  Whitby,  a 
Leamington  freshman,  and  therefore  not  so  well  known  to 
fame  as  if  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  or  a  scion 
of  the  house  of  Studd,  "  bowled  like  a  printed  book,"  as 
we  once  heard  an  enthusiast  remark.    As  for  Mr.  O'Brien's 
batting,  it  simply  reconciles  us  to  the  existence  of  the 
Celtic  race.    Yes  ;  Ireland,  after  all,  with  her  Wellesleys, 
Wolseleys,  and  O'Briens,  is  the  country  that  wins  us  our 
victories.    That  Oxford  should  twice  get  rid  of  the  Austra- 
lians with  ease  appeared  nearly  beyond  hope.    But  Mr. 
Bastard  proved  an  able  comrade  of  Mr.  Whitby's,  Mr. 
Page  also  bowled  well,  and  Mr.  Murdoch  and  Mr.  Bonnor 
never  seemed  formidable.    Nothing  could  be  more  exciting 
than  the  second  innings  of  Oxford,  when  109  were  wanted 
to  win.    When  an  easier  task  was  set  our  representatives  at 
the  Oval  two  years  ago  they  simply  collapsed  and  let  them- 
selves be  beaten  from  very  nervousness.    In  a  juncture 
like  this  a  captain  like  Mr.  Kemp  is  invaluable.    Even  as 
a  schoolboy  his  confidence  was  portentous.    Like  Nelson, 
ho  does  not  know  what  nervousness  is,  and  in  his  long 
score  ho  hit  the  famous  Australian  bowling  about  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  against  an  Eleven  of  Jesus.    Mr.  Hine- 
Hancock  remained  in  through  the  whole  period  in  which 
the  runs  were  got,  though  he  generously  attempted  to 
sacrifice  his  own  wicket  when  Mr.  O'Brien  should  have 
been  run  out.    Fortune  was  propitious,  and  the  fielders 
muddled  away  an  easy  chance. 


The  Australians  have  since  defeated,  with  considerable 
ease,  Surrey — a  county  which  is  apt  to  improve  very  much 
as  the  season  advances.  Still,  at  the  moment  when  we 
write,  the  Colonists  have  not  performed  any  very  remarkable 
feat ;  they  have  dropped  several  catches,  and  Mr.  Murdoch 
has  not  recovered  his  famous  excellence.  We  hope  to  see 
both  him  and  Mr.  Bonnor  worthy  of  themselves  and  of 
their  new  comrade,  Mr.  Scott,  who  played  an  excellent 
innings  at  the  Oval.  It  would  be  little  glory  to  beat  our 
kinsmen  if  they  were  "  beneath  themselves." 


THE  WRATH  OF  ACHILLES. 

AN  acute  foreign  observer  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  is  reported  to  have  recently  described  it 
after  a  few  nights'  attendance  at  its  debates  as  "  a  disorderly 
"  assembly  led  by  an  old  gentleman  of  ungovernable 
"  temper."  It  is  probable  enough  that  he  did  not  always 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  policy  and  passion  in  his 
estimate  of  the  phenomena  upon  which  the  latter  part  of 
his  description  was  founded ;  but  undoubtedly  he  may  have 
found  plenty  of  apparent  evidence  to  its  truth.  The  wrath 
of  Achilles  is,  in  fact,  becoming  a  more  and  more  frequent 
incidence  in  Parliamentary  debates.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  extremely  angry  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  for 
"  pointing  at  him  "  the  other  night  by  way  of  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words  "  indelible  disgrace  "  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  gesture  which  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of 
has  of  late  become,  figuratively  if  not  literally,  habitual 
with  himself.  One  half  of  his  replies  to  his  Parliamentary 
critics  may  be  described  as  so  many  minatory  forefingers 
and  denunciatory  outstretched  arms.  He  seems  to  main- 
tain a  chronic  attitude  of  indignant  repudiation.  He  is, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  admirers,  continually  over- 
whelming some  adversary  with  the  torrent  of  his  wr  tth,  or 
withering  him  with  the  lightnings  of  his  scorn  ;  the  admirers 
aforesaid  appearing  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of 
public  business  is  facilitated  by  outbursts  which  have  all 
the  suddenness  of  an  inundation  and  all  the  caprice  of 
a  thunderstorm.  The  latest  victim  of  one  of  these  mag- 
nificent displays  was  the  unfortunate  Baron  DE  Worms. 
The  offence  of  the  member  for  Greenwich  does  not  appear  to 
the  impartial  observer  to  have  been  a  very  heinous  one. 
The  subject  of  the  speech  which  provoked  his  annihilation 
was  that  of  the  approaching  Conference;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  ventured  to  insinuate  that, 
"just  as  the  Government  had  endeavoured  to  shift  their 
"  responsibility  on  to  the  shoulders  of  General  Gordon,  and 
"  then  condemned  him  when  he  failed,  so,  unless  Parliament 
"  exercised  a  vigorous  criticism,  they  would  shift  to  the 
"  shoulders  of  the  Great  Powers,  who  are  only  too  anxious 
"  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  those  interests  which  we 
"  ought  to  safeguard  in  Egypt  as  the  high  road  to  our 
"  Indian  Empire."  These,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
were  "  dishonouring  imputations  " — such  imputations  as 
"  only  show  the  unscrupulous  character  of  those  who  make 
"  them."  As  regarded  the  charge  against  the  Government 
of  having  abandoned  General  Gordon,  the  imputation  was 
even  <;  foul,"  and  it  had  been  made  by  Baron  de  Worms 
"  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  prove  it,  as  it  would 
"  have  been  impossible  to  attempt  to  prove  it,"  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  vote  on  account,  without  exposing  the  irre- 
gular reasoner  to  a  call  to  order  from  Sir  Arthur  Otway. 
The  last  hit  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  naturally  received 
with  Ministerial  cheers;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded, 
amid  the  growing  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  to  deal  with 
the  other  dishonouring  imputations  with  reference  to  pos- 
sible Ministerial  proceedings  at  the  Conference. 

With  his  treatment  of  this  specific  point  we  are  not  for 
the  present  concerned.  The  very  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  words  were  employed  in  an  "explanation"  which,  if  it 
had  been  meant  to  be  really  explanatory,  could  have  been 
made  in  about  a  score,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  comment  upon 
all  such  Gladstonian  utterances.  We  have  only  ceased  to 
think  it  sufficient  because  we  have  of  late  so  much  accus- 
tomed ourselves  to  substitute  recondite  analyses  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character  for  the  simple  but  adequate  pro- 
position that,  "  where  language  is  unnecessarily  circuitous, 
"  the  speaker  has  in  all  probability  something  to  conceal." 
Mr.  Gladstone  contrived  to  fill  half  a  column  of  newspaper 
report  without  delivering  himself  of  the  two  lines  of  specific 
categorical  statement  which  would  have  at  once  disposed  of 
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all  Baron  de  Worsis's  and  Mr.  Lowther's  apprehensions 
about  the  Conference ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  -we 
should  cast  about  for  any  more  elaborate  interpretation  of  this 
significant  circumstance  than  we  apply  to  facts  of  a  like  order 
in  private  life.    What  chiefly  interests  us  in  the  Prime 
Minister's  answer  of  last  Thursday  night  is  not  its  terms, 
but  its  temper.    It  leads  us  at  once  into  the  specula- 
tion, now  more  frequently  indulged  in  than  ever,  whether, 
and  how  often,  the  spirit  of  Ulysses  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  j  whether,  and  how  often,  the  outburst 
of  noble  rage  is  purely  calculated  and  artificial,  the  lightning 
flash  of  scorn  a  mere  ignition  of  the  "property-man's" 
chemicals,  and  the  thunder  of  denunciation  as  only  a  hollow 
rattling  of  the  stage  sheet  iron.    That  this  is  sometimes  the 
case  will  hardly,  we  suppose,  be  questioned.    Almost  every 
great  orator  is  more  or  less  of  a  born  actor;  and  the 
Premier  s  performances  have  on  occasions  been  too  obvi- 
ously theatrical  to  be  mistaken  by  anybody.    It  is  true 
that  nature  has  to  a  great  extent  relieved  him  of  any  neces- 
sity for  simulating  irritability  of  temper  ;  but  here  again  we 
are  reminded  that  all  great  actors  have  been  wont  to  make 
histrionic  capital  out  of  their  personal  peculiarities ;  and  Mr 
Gladstone  has  found  anger  "  pay  "  so  well  in  Parliamentary 
conflicts  of  late,  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  had 
begun  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  artificial  treatment  of  a 
natural  gift.    We  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  extent  of 
natures  part  in  the  matter.    It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the 
common  herd— men  who  are  simply  short-tempered,  with- 
out being  either  old  in  the  venerable  sense  or  grand  in  any 
sense  at  all-it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  temptations 
to  vyhich  our  great  orator  is  exposed  in  this  matter.  When 
we  lose  our  tempers  we  have  to  pay  for  it  as  for  any  other 
form  of  excess.  The  momentary  gratification  of  our  instincts 
subjects  us  to  the  penalty  of  our  own  self-reproach  and  the 
open  or  tacit  rebuke  of  our  more  self-controlled  friends : 
and  these  deterrents  are  in  most  cases  sufficiently  restrain- 
ing.   Put  we  cannot  tell  how  we  should  behave  if  we 
knew  that  we  were  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  admiring 
friends,  who  would  admire  us  the  more  we  stormed,  who 
would  call  each  other's  attention  to  our  noble  fertility  of 
imprecatory  language,  and  the  astonishing  force  which  we 
could  put  into  a  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  conclude  by  con- 
gratulating us  warmly  on  the  abject  terror  which  we  could 
inspire  in  those  who  excited  our  wrath.    It  must,  indeed 
be  pleasant  to  eat  one's  cake  and  have  it  in  this  way,  to 
quaff  the  champagne  of  self-indulgence  without  having  to 
fear  the  headache  ot  moral  disapproval,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of     letting  out"  at  those  who  annoy  us  with  the  satis- 
faction the  next   morning  of  listening  to  a   chorus  of 
"burst"     appkudln-  0ur  Iast  night's  "  magnificent  out- 

Admitting  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  nowadays 
more  temptation  than  ever  to  co-operate  with  nature  in 
this  matter,  we  cannot  but  perceive  also  that  his  tempta- 
tions to  improve  upon  nature  are  also  on  the  increase. 
I  he  magnificent  outburst"  undoubtedly  "  pays  "  Mi- 
Gladstone  must  feel  that  he  "does  well  to  be  angry »  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  man  is  said  to  « do  well  "  in  a 
prosperous  business.    He  makes  a  good  thing  of  it:  and 

noisvairL  e,gei"  C1'0Wd  °f  sycoPh<™ts  remains  as 
noisy  and  as  servile  as  at  present,  he  is  likely  to  per- 

? moVc     6  Prat;tiCe-     Ti;§hte0US  ™th  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  convenient  screen  for  an  unrighteous  policy,  and 
honest  mdignatmn  is  often   much  easier  than 
forward  speech     Mr.  Gladstone  knows  perfectly  well  on 

"  M  niste,s"Pf  T1  aUtb0lity  a   llealth^  ot 
M misters    has  been  commended  to  the  English  Parlia- 

2u  kn°WS  eqUally  Wel1'  before,  that  th J  so- 

called  ^honouring  imputations  of  Baron  de  Worms  are 
such  as  English  Administrations  have  been  accustomed  time 
out  of  mind  to  submit  to  with  perfect  equanimity  and  « Tl 
matter  of  course.  And  it  might  be  worth  h 2  whil  Tto 
consider  whether,  whatever  the  momentary  effect  If  these 
calculated  delays  of  indignation  may  be  in  Payment 
then-  artifice  is  not  perfectly  perceptible  to   the  public 

ftZT^  S°rtf  £ 6  tlicL;  °nCe  bGCOmeS  wdl  understood; 
Th?!  afSfur^dl/d°  the  performer  more  harm  than  good 
The  wrath  of  Achilles  is  divine  only  as  long  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  so  soon  as  it  is  suspected  of  a  resemblance 
to  the_  ire  of  the  shady  Irish  major  of  comedv,  resentin- 
aspersions  upon  "  me  honour,"  the  god-like  virtue  altogethe? 


CURLING. 


ILD  winters  are  hateful  to  most  Scotchmen.    Farmers  look 
for  the  frosts  to  pulverize  the  soil ;  sportsmen  expect  the 
flights  of  woodcocks;  and  the  community  in  general  counts  upon 
a  certain  amount  of  cold  to  brace  the  enervated  body  and  make 
life  brisk  and  agreeable.    As  for  snow,  that  is  another  matter 
altogether.     Snow  blocks  the  roads  and  chokes  the  railway- 
cuttings  ;  snow  smothers  the  sheep  by  scores  in  the  drifts  in  the 
upland  glens,  and  makes  the  toils  of  the  shepherds  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  and,  as  it  melts,  it  sets  the  boys  snowballing  every- 
where, to  the  danger  and  disgust  of  respectable  citizens.    Yet  it 
seldom  lies  sufficiently  long,  or  smooth,  or  firm  to  encourage  the 
pleasures  that  make  the  charm  of  the  severe  Canadian  winters 
tobogganing  is  a  thing  unheard  of  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed ;  and 
it  is  rarely  that  one  hears  upon  the  roads  the  merry  jangle  of  the 
sleigh-bells.    Frost,  on  the  other  hand,  is  welcome  to  almost  every- 
body, for  fox-hunters  beyond  the  Border  are  few  and  far  between 
Moreover,  even  frozen-out  fox-hunters  have  their  compensation' 
besides  the  chance  of  giving  overridden  horses  a  breathino-  time' 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  man  who  follows  hounds  is 
a  curler,  since  curling  is   the  game   of  every  one  who  can 
command  a  little  leisure  with  the  capital  to  invest  in  a  pair  of 
serviceable  "  stones."    It  has  flourished,  to  the  south  of  the  Tay  at 
least,  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  has  been  rapidly  spreading  to 
the  northward  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century.    So  much  so 
that  for  many  years  the  North  has  met  the  South  in  an  annual' 
match,  played  at  Blackford  in  Perthshire,  on  the  picturesque  ponds 
ot  the  great  Caledonian  Club,  which  embraces  almost  all  the  minor 
associations.     The  "  roaring  game,"  as  it  is  most  expressively 
called,  is  become  the  most  popular  of  playful  national  institutions, 
Jmitting  all  classes  together  for  the  time  inclose  and  kindly  fellow- 
ship.   The  peer  plays  against  the  peasant;  the  laird  meets  his 
tenants  on  something  more  than  a  footing  of  equality,  for  the  best 
man  comes  to  the  front ;  and  the  farmer  pits  strength  and  science 
against  the  labourer  who  has  taken  a  holiday  for  the  nonce  if  it 
has  not  been  generously  given  him.    Nor  is  the  sport  bv  any  means 
confined  to  folks  in  thecountry.  Professional  men  in  the  towns  -rive 
pressing  business  the  go-by  ;  and  shopkeepers  leave  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  thecounterto  face  the  sharp  change  into  a  bitter  tempera- 
ture, and  run  the  risk  of  colds  and  contingent  consumptions.  Not 
that  there  is  really  much  danger  in  that  respect.   Intense  excitement 
even  more  than  active  exercise  sends  the  stagnating  blood  into 
rapid  circulation;  age  forgets  its  infirmities  ;  youth  shakes  off  its 
sedentary  habits ;  provosts  and  portly  baillies  ignore  their  du?nitv 
and  go  hopping  about  like  peas  on  a  shovel ;  while  even  strait- 
laced  divines  stretch  the  principles  of  toleration  to  ioinin"  in 
merriment  which  is  decorous  though  vociferous. 

Perhaps,  if  one  of  these  rural  divines  were  to' draw  moral  lessors 
from  the  game  for  his  flock,  he  would  say  there  was  no  better  dis- 
cipline than  a  doubtful  season.    In  those  "open  "  winters  which 
have  been  only  too  common  of  late  lively  hopes  are  scarcely  ex- 
cited, and  acquiescence  in  circumstances  is  comparatively  easy, 
liut  when  the  frost  is  fugitive,  and  seldom  does  more  than  "  <n4 
the  ground,  hope  is  fostered  only  to  be  chilled,  and  sad  disappoint- 
ment succeeds  disappointment.    When  matches  are  made,  to  be 
broken  off  at  the  last  moment ;  when  the  ice  is  so  «  drug"  that 
the  stones  drag  instead  of  gliding  ;  or  when  it  cracks,  and  actually 
breaks,  under  the  non-clamped  boots  of  the  players,  the  sweetest- 
souled  of  saints  can  scarcely  keep  his  temper,  and  comparative 
calm  must  be  a  question  of  temperament.    The  sharp  falls  in  the 
thermometer  are  followed  by  a  muttered  discord  "of  smothered 
execrations  which  grumbles  from  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  the 
bolway,  and  echoes  in  the  far-away  hills  of  Caithness  K 
revanche  in  one  of  our  good  old-fashioned  winters  all  Scotch 
humanity  is  m   the   most  amiable  of  humours.    The  flyin- 
white  frosts  have  given  place  to  black  frosts,  and  nature  is  fast 
bound  in  fetters  of  iron.    There  is  exhilaration  in  the  stillness  of 
the  buoyant  though  biting  air,  and  the  stillness,  moreover  is  aQ 
inestimable  boon  to  the  curler.    For  the  ice  has  formed  in  plate- 
glass  sheets,  and  it  is  easy  to  sweep  the  surface,  even  if  there  have 
been  occasional  snow  showers.    Humanly  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  question  now  as  to  the  coming  off  of  the  match"  o  be  lmocked 
up  on  short  notice.    We  shall  suppose  that  one  parish  hS  chal- 
lenged another,  that  the  champions  have  been  attended  to  the 
scene  by  a  crowd  of  fervent  sympathizers,  who  may  amuse  the* 
leisure  with  quiet  games  of  their  own  should  they  weary  of  look- 
in*  on  at  the  match     The  players  on  either  side  ma7  be  either 
four  or  five  ;  as  a  rule,  four  is  the  favourite  number.    As  we  2 

local  Z         6d         T  6ye  \°  tht>ir  Skill>  n0t  t0  their  nation  ;  for 

omal  rir'nn^  8take'  "  n°  time  t0  stltnd  °"  Boei.nl 

tormahties    On  this  occasion,  however,  the  "skip,"  or  leader  of 

sav  Ld  1  made  his  proofs  repeatedly  as  the  French 

say  and  hie  name  as  a  curler  is  famous  through  the  country.  The 
chief  opposed  to  him  is  the  parish  blacksmith^talwart  of  limb  and 
ungainly  of  figure  but  who  has  nevertheless  a  wonderfu adroit- 
ness of  wrist,  with  an  extraordinary  genius  for  -ivfo"  directions 
under  difficulties.  His  face,  all  fiery  from  the  foro-e  I  "hts  S 

wS  h£eaUTt°f  PlefU1'e  "  exchanges  a^h'early  haTd  g p 

with  him  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  other  is  his  social  sunerior 
as  that  he  has  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  stones    3ff  JSE5 

Ssh01:  iwirvS  wrajers;  ,lhe  fh00lma9  ter  fro»  32T3K 

pansn,  a  wiry  little  weaver  who  ekes  out  bv  skill  what  ho  m„ 
sprcuoasly  lacks  in  physique;  and  a  shepherd   rom  the  Ltt 
bourmg  hills,  who  is  a  bigger  man  even*  than  Z  ultl^. 
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Each  of  the  players  of  course  comes  provided  with  his  own  pair  of 
curling-stones.  These  stones  are  shaped  like  flattened  Wiltshire 
cheeses;  they  uiay  weigh,  as  a  rule,  about  forty  pounds;  and  they 
are  swung  from  a  pair  of  wooden  handles  let  into  their  upper  side. 
Metal,  with  the  mercury  many  degrees  below  freezing-point,  would 
he  too  cold  for  the  fingers.  In  the  primitive  and  cheaper  stones,  such 
as  those  of  the  hill-shepherd,  the  rude  handles  are  simply  riveted. 
But  in  the  more  artistic  productions,  which  are  sometimes  beau- 
tifully polished,  the  handles  are  attached  to  iron  pins  passed  through 
the  stones,  and  may  be  indifferently  screwed  on  at  either  side. 
Then  the  one  surface  has  been  ground  smoother  than  the  other,  so 
that  either  can  be  used  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
ice.  Now,  having  furnished  the  players  with  their  stones,  briefly 
to  describe  the  game.  A  strip  of  ice  from  30  to  40  yards  in 
length,  about  8  feet  in  breadth,  has  been  pitched  upon  and 
measured  out.  This  is  the  rink.  At  either  end  are  several  con- 
centric circles,  narrowing  in  circumference  towards  the  tee  in  the 
centre.  A  certain  number,  say  31,  is  fixed  for  game,  and  the 
stones  lying  nearest  to  the  tee  count  towards  it.  In  fact,  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  at  bowls.  Thus  if  two  stones  from  one  side 
are  nearer  than  any  of  those  played  by  the  other,  the  winning  side 
scores  two.  At  a  certain  distance  from  each  tee,  a  line  called  the 
"hog-score  "  is  traced  across  the  ice.  Any  stone  stopping  short  of 
that  line  goes  for  nothing,  and  is  removed  ;  but  as  a  rule,  when  the 
ice  is  keen,  the  difficulty  is  to  "  hold  the  stones  back."  The 
players  who  open  the  game  begin  by  playing  short  of  the  tee ; 
those  who  follow  either  knock  them  off,  "  promote "  or  guard 
them,  according  as  they  are  friends  or  enemies.  Sometimes  the  stone 
nearest  to  the  tee  appears  to  be  so  effectually  blocked  or  guarded,  that 
it  is  hopeless  either  to  remove  or  beat  it.  But  the  stranger  who 
judges  so  rashly  is  ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the  curler's  craft. 
It  is  then  that  the  skip  shows  his  gifts  of  leadership  by  deciding 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  It  is  then  that  the  player  in  obeying 
instructions  must  skilfully  rise  to  a  great  opportunity.  He  directs 
his  stone  either  to  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  some  other  one, 
either  cannoning  off  himself,  or  cutting  another  stone  in  to- 
wards the  tee,  which  is  defined  in  curling  speech  by  making 
an  "  inwick "  or  an  "  outwick."  Moreover  curling  has  another 
point  of  affinity  with  billiards,  inasmuch  as  the  player  may 
give  side  to  his  stone.  He  lays  it  down  gently ;  at  first  it  shoots 
straightforward,  but  he  has  delivered  it  with  a  dexterous  twist 
of  the  wrist.  Gradually  the  handle  is  seen  to  "  wobble,"  the  stone 
deflects  itself  gently  from  the  direct  line,  and  possibly  may  wind 
inwards,  threading  channels  through  the  labyrinth  till  it  actually 
rests  upon  the  tee,  which  had  seemed  to  be  absolutely  "guarded." 
That  is  curling,  properly  so  called  ;  the  Jinesse  that  has  given  the 
name  to  the  game.  And  in  the  event  of  so  triumphant  a  shot, 
strangers  may  be  startled  by  the  wild  clamour  of  approbation  that 
rises  from  the  ice.  The  proud  but  bashful  performer  is  patted  on 
the  back  with  blows  that  ought  apparently  to  shiver  his  shoulder 
blades;  and 

Even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany  cannot  forbear  to  cheer, 
for  his  opponents  are  nearly  as  loud  in  their  approbation  as  his 
friends. 

But,  in  fact,  from  the  delivery  of  the  first  stone  to  the  dusk 
that  drops  a  curtain  on  the  lively  scene,  curling  is  emphatically  the 
roaring  game.    The  air  may  be  so  still  that  the  softest  whisper 
might  easily  be  heard  a  hundred  yards  away.  Yet  each  man  thinks 
it  needful  to  bellow  with  the  full  volume  of  his  lungs ;  and  each 
pair  of  lungs  is  as  powerful  in  blast  as  the  bellows  of  the  black- 
smith's forge.    So  noise  breeds  noise,  and  gives  assurance  of  the 
curlers'  enjoyment  to  their  wives,  daughters,  and  sweethearts  in 
glens  many  miles  away.   Besides,  there  is  generally  brisk  business 
going  forward.    Eack'player  is  equipped  with  a  besom,  cut  from 
the  broom— on  which,  by  the  way,  he  sets  his  foot,  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, when  he  is  playing  his  heavy  stone.    But  the  main  use  of 
the  besom  is  to  sweep  the  ice,  should  the  stones  seem  to  "want  a 
little  more   powder  " ;  and  the  skips  have  often  infinite  trouble 
in   repressing   their  followers'   superabundant    energy.     It  is 
a' sight  in  the  cities  to  see  elderly  gentlemen,  built  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  toddling  after  the  stones,  with 
besoms  flourished  in   the  air,   as   Mr.  Pickwick  ran  at  the 
slide  6n  the  pond  at  the  Manor  Farm  :  and  sometimes,  like  that 
light-hearted  veteran,  coming  to  signal  grief  in  their  excitement. 
Then,  usually,  when  the  games  of  the  day  are  over,  the  second 
stage  of  the  fun  is  only  beginning.    The  supper  is  to  come  off — 
the  curlers'  feast.    There  can  be  no  doubt  beforehand  as  to  the 
menu.    Beef  and  greens  go  as  naturally  to  the  bill  of  fare  as 
oysters  used  to  go  to  a  night  in  the  theatre  gallery  before  the  prices 
of  the  bivalves  became  prohibitory.   And  as  beef  and  greens  furnish 
the  invariable  fare,  so  whisky  toddy  is  the  invariable  beverage.  Nor 
'in  moderation  can  the  toddy  do  strongmen  the  slightest  harm  who 
have  been  working  hard  to  "  discount "  its  effects,  and  who  are  pro- 
bably besides  in  prime  condition.    What  moderation  may  be  in  each 
individual  case  must  be  a  matter  between  themselves  and  their 
consciences.    But  as  a  rule,  we  must  say,  they  seldom  transgress 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decent  propriety.    The  minister  himself 
may  ask  a  blessing  on  the  meat,  and  be  by  no  means  averse  to 
mixing  the  steaming  tumbler  afterwards.     The  parish  school- 
master, who  is  probably  in  orders,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  there  on  the 
watch  for  an  occasion  of  airing  his  eloquence:  and,  though  the 
local  and  more  secular  dignitaries  may  insensibly  relax  towards 
the  small  hours,  they  are  unlikely  to  countenance  disorderly  mirth. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AS  A  MORAL  SUPPORTER. 

TT  is  a  great  point  in  the  character  of  the  present  Home  Secre- 
X  tary  that  he  is  nearly  always  amusing.  Sometimes  he  means 
to  be  amusing  and  sometimes  he  does  not,  but  so  unmistakably  has 
Providence  marked  him  out  as  an  amuseur  that  he  is  very  often 
most  recreative  when  he  least  means  to  be  so.  Not  even  that 
charming  grey  goat  which  has  for  these  last  few  weeks  communi- 
cated to  Piccadilly  a  rustic  elegance  which  need  not  envy  that  of 
Lothbury  and  Cheapside  in  Wordsworth's  poem — not  even  the 
ineffable  M.  de  Blowitz  when  he  is  discoursing  of  Macbeth,  that 
powerful  but  unpleasing  work  of  Shakspeare's  genius — can  have 
given  greater  pleasure  to  the  contemplative  student  of  human 
nature  recently  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  at  the  National 
Liberal  Olub.  Sir  William's  comments  on  the  Opposition 
did  not  constitute  the  most  really  humorous  appeal  of  his 
speech.  "  Was  this  the  sort  of  party  ?  "  said  Sir  William, 
and  so  on.  He  must  surely  have  forgotten,  or  perhaps  remem- 
bered too  well,  De  Quincey's  delightful  essay  on  "  Whiggism  in 
its  Relations  to  Literature,"  and'  a  story  there  related  of  Dr. 
Parr.  "  Oh  !  what  a  pince !  "  said  Dr.  Parr ;  "  oh  !  what  a 
thegent !  Is  it  a  thegent,  is  it  a  pince  that  you  call  this  man  ? 
Oh  !  what  a  sad  pince !  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  sad, 
sad  thegent?  "  "  Oh  !  what  a  party !  "  says  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
"  Oh  !  what  an  Opposition  !  Is  it  this  that  you  call  a  party  ?  Is 
it  this  that  you  call  an  Opposition  ?  Oh  !  what  a  sad  party ! 
Oh !  what  a  sad,  sad  Opposition !  "  This  sort  of  eloquence  is  per- 
haps effective  with  sympathizers.  But  when  Sir  William  dealt 
eulogistically  with  Mr.  Bright,  and  by  implication  far  from 
eulogistically  with  some  other  esteemed  members  of  his  own 
party,  he  was  much  more  generally  recreative,  much  more  like 
the  grey  goat  and  M.  de  Blowitz.  Sir  William  began  by  spoiling 
one  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  joke3.  Mr.  Morley  did  not  talk  about  the 
"Brigade  of  Candid  Friends,"  but  the  "  Societyof  Candid  Friends." 
Quakers,  oir  William  Harcourt  will  be  glad  to  hear,  call  themselves 
a  Society,  but  do  not  call  themselves  a  Brigade.  And  then  he 
contrasted  the  wicked  candid  friends  with  the  good  friends — who, 
apparently,  are  not  candid.  There  was  Mr.  Bright,  for  instance. 
"  Hit  principles  had  constrained  him  to  leave  the  Government  [it 
is  impossible  to  quote  this  speech  of  Sir  William's  without  scoring 
it  as  Thackeray  would  have  done]  ;  but,  instead  of  becoming 
the  enemy  or  the  bitter  critic  of  his  former  friends,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  give  them  the  value  and  advantage  of  his  moral  support." 
Now,  as  it  happened,  the  casual  observer  of  men  and  things, 
attentive  to  the  gambols  of  the  Piccadilly  goat,  and  not  neglective 
of  M.  de  Blowitz,  had  marked  this  "  moral  support "  of  Mr. 
Bright's,  even  before  it  was  so  triumphantly  pointed  to  by  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  pleasant  anticipation  of  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  Bright  has  been  with  us  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  but  we  had  not  anticipated  the  additional  pleasure  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  company.  This,  therefore,  is  better  than 
well.  But  perhaps  we  owe  some  apology  to  Mr.  Bright  for  keep- 
inn-  him  so  long  waiting.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Cabinet  Ministers  in  esse  necessarily  have  the  pas  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  paulo  antefuisse,  even  if  the  latter  have  ceased  to  be 
Cabinet  Ministers  on  conscientious  principles,  and  continue  to  give 
the  most  moral  of  moral  supports  to  those  former  colleagues 
whom  they  left  because  of  bloodguiltiness  and  other  unspeakable 
crimes. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  for  some  time  unable  to  appear  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  a  circumstance  for  which,  owing  as  it  has  been  to 
ill  health,  all  Englishmen  must  be  heartily  sorry.  To  tell  the 
truth  nearly  everybody  likes  Mr.  Bright,  who  is  the  most  English 
of  un-Engiish  politicians,  and  concerning  whose  Radicalism  we 
have  had"  very  ample  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  Scandi- 
navian proverb,  "  Seldom  comes  a  better."  When  Mr.  Bright 
points  out  that  the  mistake  David  made  in  that  celebrated  in- 
stance when  he  said  something  in  his  haste  was  merely  that  his 
tongue  slipped  "  men  "  for  "  Tories,"  and  when  he  volunteers 
the  opinion  that  all  people  who  object,  let  us  say,  to  the  Channel 
Tunnel  are  irredeemable  idiots,  it  must  be  an  intensely  stupid 
Tory,  a  remarkably  unintelligent  anti-Tuunellite  who  feels  in  the 
least  aggrieved.  "Who  quarrels  with  a  nice  black  terrier  for 
ejaculating  "Yap!  yap!  yap!"  at  a  nice  black  cat,  or  at  the 
nice  black  cat  for  depressing  his  head  into  the  likeness  of  a  serpent 
and  expanding  his  tail  into  the  likeness  of  a  bolster  at  a  nice  black 
terrier  ?  It  fs  their  nature  to  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  falsa 
lectio),  and  all  right-minded  people  would  think  very  badly  of 
them  if  they  didn't  do  it.  So  with  Mr.  Bright.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  always,  by  their  owu  account,  in  the  right ;  but 
then  they  are  in  thc"right  in  such  a  very  different  way.  However, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  present  concern.  Mr.  Bright,  to  return, 
was  not  in  the  Vote  of  Censure  division,  for  which  we  are  very  sorry, 
partly  because  Mr.  Bright's  absence  was  due  to  illness,  and  partly 
because  twenty-nine  votes  would  have  done  the  Government_  very 
little  more  good  than  twenty-eight,  and  partly  because  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  would  have  been  almost  certainly  delightful  to  hear,  read,  and 
comment  upon.  Mr.  Bright  wrote  a  letter  next  day  to  Mr.  Agnew, 
M.P. ;  how  or  why  he  selected  his  correspondent  we  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Agnew  himself,  who  in  his  extra-Parliamentary  character  is  a 
very  useful  person,  is  remarkable  for  some  of  the  fewest  and 
foolishest  Parliamentary  utterances  attributable  to  any  member 
of  the  present  House  ofCominons.  There  is  said  to  be  a  man  who 
when  he  feels  low-spirited  puts  ou  his  hat  and  goes  and  sits  on  a 
bench  opposite  the  Albert  Memorial  for  some  minutes,  alleging 
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fhW       ?     °nT*7fl  betSe  kuma{ne>  *8thetically  embodied, 

n  wS  wiL  1VQ-  ♦  It-ha,S'  h°Wever'  been  obJected  ^  that 
in  wet  weather  or  east  winds  this  is  dangerous,  and  he  has  it  is 
said,  arranged  for  a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Agi2  and 
Mi  Ihoniasson  as  an  occasional  alterative.  This  is  not  irrele- 
A^J"  ,maJ- /Ut  yTexPlain  why  ^.  Bright  wrote  to  Mr. 
Agnew  as  he  did.     "  It  is  strange  to  me,"°says  Mr.  Bright, 

that  any  men  on  our  side  should  have  had  a  difficulty  to  vote  with 
the  Governmen Even  had  they  doubted  the  wisdom  of  what 
Government  bad  done,  they  might  have  refused  to  vote  a  ensure 
upon  them  and  have  said  <  No '  to  the  motion  of  the  Opposi  on  " 
This  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  as  Home 

port  thTs1Sisa  £  T{°  aUtt°r^  0D  -ora!hy  js  m"ral^! 

poit,  this  is  After  the  divine  wrath  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
with  somebody  who  made  light  of  the  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be 

aftheTll  nfS/;°rk  ?  Pky  tr"cks  V>"ith  the  Hou'e  Secret^  yBul 
at  the  call  of  duty  not  even  Lord  Coleridge  has  any  terrors  for  a 
man  of  spirit     Let  us  look  a  little  closer  °at  the  of  this 

support  and  the  support  of  this  morality  3 

13  nece+ssal'^  iu,the  first  Place  to  remember  exactly  what  the 
issue  presented  to  the  men  on  our  side  was.  It  was  extremely 
precise  and  narroW.     The  House  was  asked  to  say  Eher 

success  of  General  Gordon's  mission  or  not.    And  this  precise  and 
nai-row^ue  was  accepted  directly  by  the  Govern  T 
would  no  have  the  previous  question/they  would  not  Le  side 

uXluTfbut  nho°de  ^  them  b*  &°me  more  ^  tb« 

Hn  .  T  °  d°ubt  moral)  supporters.  They  asked  the 
House,  the  men  on  our  side  and  the  men  not  on  our  side  to  v 
whethertheydidordidnot  think  "our"  conduct  LouAv.  ,1 

mZcezof Geral  Gordon's  ™-  Nowucurtodts  Mo 

S  gmen  in  7™\  m™0Tter>  S*J  a°°«t  the  proper  conduct  of 
oui  men  in  this  trying  position.  "Even"  savs  he  "if  tl,0„ 
doubted  the  wisdom  Jf  'what  the  Government ha5  don  e  f  t  hl 
s  to  say,  if  they  thought,  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that 
the  eonduct  of  the  Government  had  not  conduced  to  the    ucc  ess 

on  tnem.      At  first  sight  this  looks  as  if  Mr.  Bright  meant 

M^F^st"^  V°  V°te  atall.as.inTct 

iur.  .rorster  and  Mr.  Goschen  and  others  did  refuse  This  is 
not  exactly  having  the  courage  of  your  opinions  but  it  is  a 
recognized  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  and  no  one  can 

•    I        ■  BnZhta  words,  it  becomes   pretty  clear 
thf  £«Vy  T  meacs,rhat  Mr.  Bright  meant  Certainly 

ne  had  lanet^   7  ^       ™  ^  gn'teful  t0       '  * 

befriend!  TIL  ?i!    "a °"m>  "WW*  l?  »°  back, 
•No  '  w  (he  motion  „7  ,7",1  "T1**  "",uU  b"° 

afar ofl '    Tat s  J  hS  °S*  if'  t0UgUe  toindieate 

If  you  think  "  \W>  ™        ,      am  HarC0llrt  calls  moral  support, 
would  b such  a  LlZuf M  %W    N°>"  Sa-vs  Mr-  Bright,  fL  it 
so  Mr  BriTt  is  l,f?t     ,  Lln"  lf  °U.r  m6D  Were  tu™ed  out.  And 
Oh  ''  fd  Ivl*       ?°ralIy  suPP01'ting  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Dnstncv  of  °  P7^  ^  pr°Phets  and  suchIiI^  folk  !  Silly 

Ki^L^«?!»ti»rf  the  little  boys  in  til 


ment  tended  to  assist  General  Gordon's  mission  ?  »  replies  «  Mr 
Gladstone  is  exnu  site  v  bpm,Hr„i  •'    an-    •  icpntja,  ju. 

doubt  of  th-,+  -         •<.  •    !.     r     lhls  18  suPP°rt  ;  there  is  no 

SSi?^^^^  DOt  thought  of  calling 


WYCLIF. 


const 

tracts  of  our  youth,  whTused  Ct7w0tl  M  T  ^  bo^  in  the 
rather  than  te  l_whaf  Va fn  lit-  ^Tful  b°,  maltl'«ated 
Feolbh^^^^^^  b^  le"  to  say- 

How  hard  was  the  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sannhira  !  Wh.t  L  n 
have  been  the  difficulty  which  those  eR»S 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  asked  them  whether  a  Certain  Thin 

7wn  ^  ?  T Wenng  "  CertaiD,y  not-  oh  King  !  we  wil  say  an v- 
thingthat  thou  sayest  and  worship  any  ima^e  that  hou  setteJ 
up  P  Who  was  that  impertinent  Gr'eek  who  dafed  to  Lint  dl  1  e  o 
persons  who  hought  one  thing  and  said  another?  Mr  Bright 
knows  several  things  that  all  these  foolish  sa-es  of  s'cred  and 
profane  history  did  not  know.  He  sees  no  difficulty  in  our  men 
thmking  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  helped  GeSvl  Gordon's 
Mr.  Gladstone  has^elpe^  Vot£  k 
a  means  of  averting  catastrophes,  and  Mr.  BrWi  like  the  Wr  in 
the  essayist,  when  he  is  asked,  "Has  the  conduct  ot ?£ >Qw£ 


WHILE  few  Englishmen  have  made  so  great  an  impression 

trp,t  d  ^  0libeir  °WD  dayas  Wyciif,  none  have  been 

treated  with  more  undtserved  neglect  in  later  times.  Several  of 
his  most  important  works  still  remain  unedited  in  the  Palace 
St7  +m  leQ°a'  a^  6V?n  bis  translation  of  the  Bible  was  not 
printed  until  1850.    The  first  professed  Life  of  Wyciif  was  pub- 

T)r    A  \  17?°>  an-d  n°  further  advance  ^.s  made  until 

Ur    Kobert  \auohaus  praiseworthy  attempts  (1828-1853)  to 
llustrate  the  Reformer's  life  and  opinions  from  some  of  his  unpub- 
lished manuscripts.    While  Dr.  Vaughans  books  form  the  laS 
contriblltlorl  to  our  knowledge  of  Wyciif  as  yet  made  by  anV 
Englishman,  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  greater 
worts  leaves  much  to  be  desired.    A  plan  for  a  complete  SiSS 
of  the  English  treatises  was  formed  by  Dr.  Shirley    and  T& 
preface  to  the  "  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  "  il  the  Bolls  S'ies  show 
how  much  we  might  have  gained  from  his  labours  had  they  no 
been  so  sadly  cut  short.    Since  Dr.  Shirley's  death  the  English 
bv  the  fZ  *T  fff  Pan,y  by  tbe  °^ord  ^esstad  part  v 
iViZth     7       ?  S!    f6Xt  S0det-y-    LuP°rtant  as  these  works 
S  ISar  ftf-t  f  h!u  017  °f  °Ur  ?a^W'6  and  as  illustrations 
of  popular  thought  for  they  are  appeals  to  the  people,  Wyclifs 
place  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  theologian  must  be  determined 
by  his  Latin  treatises.    Our  lack  cf  knowledge  has  "been  larS 
supplied  by  Dr.  Lechler  of  Leipzig,  whose  book  Jbhomi  von  MS/ 

v  h  L^dTt  "  re  d6r  Bt>-"\(Uion  bas  been  we!1  translated; 
jMth  the  addition  of  some  valuable  notes,  by  Dr.  Lorimer.  Dr 
of  wSlft  also  edited  two  of  the  Latin  treatises,  and  the  whole 
onVjchfs  writings  against  the  clergy,  monks  and  friars  have 
tth^  0Llti11  fwo  volumes  by  Dr.  BuddTnsieg  0  • 
Dresden.  It  has  however,  been  little  to  our  credit  idly  to  allow 
the  industry  of  Germans  to  do  what  we  as  Englishmen  should 
have  done  for  the  works  of  one  of  our  most  famous  men  To 
take  away  this  reproach  the  Wyciif  Society  was  founded  in  1882^ 

the  Sh^a  V^UmeS  haV6  beeD  ad°Pted  and  issued  by 
Fmrlii  and  others  are  in  course  of  preparation  both  by 

fe^M^^-80  tLatthlS  y^ifive  hundredtl 
since  the  death  of  the  Reformer,  sees  a  vigorous  effort  to  repair 
our  past  neglect  by  producing  a  complete 'edition  of  his  work 
t  Z  T  ^  Exf "  ?al1  a"uounced  recently  a  commemoTa  ion 
nu,Xr  nf  UUde-Vhe  man,^ment  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  I 
number  of  vice-presidents  and  committee-men,  including  many 

beA?  hutlhf  a"?r  I,'86016"-  WyClit  died  ™ 
o  3  i  1  6  Exeter  IIa11  season  and  the  Health  Exhibition 
suggest  the  present  month  as  more  suitable  for  the  "  Quin- 
oT  ? "a7,Comm^oration  "  and  the  2Ist  inst.  has  been  seized 
on  as  the  anniversary  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Reformer's 
doctrines  at  Blackfriars."    Archbishop  Courteney's  Council  was 

5  i  win„nI3|/'nnd  .the-  eartb1uaka  fylt  throughout  England  at 
2  P  M.  on  St  Dunstan's  Day  (May  19),  which  happened  almost 
as  soon  as  business  began,  and  nearly  put  a  stop  to  it  certainly 
connects  the  "Synod  of  the  Earthquake  "  wi/ this  yeai Tore 
nearly  than  chronology.  "  A  Special  Religious  Service  "-we 
presume  a  hturgica  service-was "held  "in^the  Church  0f  the 
Parish  in  which  Wycl.f's  doctrine  was  condemned  '-does  he 
Committee  imagine  that  the  Black  Friars  worshipped  in  a  par  sh 
WeSe  ^dUto7ldeDt  J  haVe  *A$  t^^chief  attract  on. 

Vn  JI  ^  tfDy  ^°n°Ur  d0De  t0  one  of  tte  greatest  of  our 
English  clergy,  though  we  regret  to  observe  that  these  meeting! 

Wvclif  T i6d  by  ^  absence  of  PartJ  feeli"?  which  the 

£n   e      7  nCv  T  ,t0  be,°ne  0f  its  principles. 
nP2  "  d   an  °  d        sulre  family,  Wyciif  had"  all  the  shrewd- 
ness and  perseverance  characteristic  of  the  men  of  his  native 
SvtA%nYf^6  "Borea,es'"  the  northern  n  tion 
University  of  Oxford  he  was  probably  a  scholar  of  Balliol  Hall 

conrs!  of  n1?^  b6Came  WardeD  IIe  P^sed  through  the  full 
the TaL^Z ^dedu?atIO"'sPeDdi^four   -ears  in  the°  study  of 

Schort  ^'Tl    ,  Pm0d,0fun°.tleSS  than  five  more  in  the 

School  of  Theology,  which  included  the  reading  of  the  Canon 

telllusSt TteQt  WUh  ^  in  one  of  bis  sermons  ne 
tells  us  that  he  oved  science,  and  that  in  his  younger  davs  hp 
prepared  himself  for  scientific  study.  But  his  life  was  not  to  £  thai 
of  a  mere  student    Great  scholar  as  he  was,  the  tall  spare  York- 

S^mWor1  °ft.temPel',of-ady  wit  and  winninfmanne  , 
was  made  for  active  work.     In   all  things  an  Englishman 

tlTel^TH?'6  01!  tbew-ldas  a  politician  rather  S  a 

career ^id'mnH  t^  f  SCai'Cely  ^  mUcb  t0  sa^ tbat  bis  Political 
caieer  aid  much  to  determine  one  side  at  least  of  his  theological 
opinions.  From  1366  to  1378  he  stands  6ulas  the  giSS 
ot  English  independence  against  the  claims  of  Rome.  As^hS 
vast  sums  of  money  annually  collected  by  papal  agents  in  England 
went  to  enrich  popes  who  were  virtually  Pthe  creatures Tof  our 
enemy  of  France,  while  the  system  of  fAmm»^in>S§ 
defiance  0f  our  law  left  parishes'  destitute  of^SlJZ^ 
on  the  rights  of  patrons,  Wyclil's  position  was  fully  in  acco??with 
he  national  spirit.    He  defended  the  refusal  of  pari  Lent  to  pay 

£tt  /!!S  diired  bj  Frban  V-;  be  ^tended  the  cPon! 
lerence  held  at  Bruges  to  remonstrate  with  the  papal  agents  on  the 
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subject  of  "  provisions  "  ;  and,  having  been  consulted  by  the  Great 
Council  on  some  fresh  claims  made  upon  the  kingdom  during  the 
infancy  of  Richard  II.,  he  pointed  out  in  plain  words  "  the  asinine 
folly  "  of  helping  our  enemies.  Dr.  Lechler  believes  that  Wyclifa 
pamphlet  of  1366,  which  purports  to  be,  and  probably  is,  a  report 
of  the  speeches  of  seven  lords  on  the  claim  of  tribute,  makes  it 
probable  that  he  was  then  a  member  of  parliament.  If,  however, 
he  had  been  present  at  the  debate  as  a  proctor  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  he  would  have  sat  with  the  Commons  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  His  own  description  of  himself  as  pecidiaris  rer/is 
clericus  seems  to  explain  his  presence  in  the  Lords'  Chamber ; 
he  was  probably  in  attendance  on  the  King  as  his  private  chaplain 
or  secretary,  an  otlice  to  which  his  opponent  Cuningham  appears  to 
refer  in  a  taunt  about  "  the  household  of  Herod."  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  a  Vienna  MS.  proves  him  to  have  been  in  parliament 
some  ten  years  later.  In  his  defence  of  our  national  independence 
Wyclifdid  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  pope  was  capable  of 
sin.  Nor  did  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  property 
stop  at  the  rights  of  the  nation  as  against  the  pope.  Surrounded 
by  the  abuses  of  a  feudalized  hierarchy,  he  looked  on  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  as  an  evil,  and,  following  in  the  steps  of  William 
of  Occam,  commended  the  practice  of  the  Mendicant  Orders — for 
his  quarrel  with  the  friars  belougs  to  a  later  stage  of  his  life— as 
more  befitting-  the  followers  of  Christ.  An  early  conflict  with  the 
monks  cost  him  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall.  The  bishops 
attacked  him  in  1377,  striking  through  him  at  his  patron,  John  of 
Gaunt.  The  fierce  words  of  the  duke  and  the  earl  marshal,  who 
stood  by  Wyclif  in  St.  Paul's,  for  the  moment  turned  the  Londoners 
against  him,  for  they  were  indignant  at  the  insults  offered  to  their 
bishop.  When,  however,  on  a  like  occasion  in  the  next  reign 
the  Princess  of  Wales  interfered  on  his  behalf,  the  Londoners 
were  again  on  his  side.  Wyclif's  vigorous  protests  against  the 
worldliness  of  the  Church  "and  the  violence  of  some  of  his 
followers  gave  occasion  to  his  enemies  to  represent  his  teaching 
as  a  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  villeins,  and  even  some  modern 
writers  have  attributed  the  close  of  his  political  career  to  that 
event.  Dr.  Lechler  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  charge  is 
groundless  as  regards  Wyclif  personally.  His  political  career, 
indeed,  was  terminated  by  the  papal  schism  of  1378-  The  contest 
between  the  rival  popes  changed  for  a  while  at  least  the  attitude 
of  the  nation  towards  the  papacy.  Instead  of  simply  hating  the 
pope,  Englishmen  hated  Clement  VII.,  the  claimant  whose 
cause  was  espoused  by  France,  and  upheld  his  opponent, 
Urban  VI.,  who  became,  as  even  Wyclif  calls  him,  "  papa  noster." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scandals  of  the  schism  brought  Wyclif  to 
a  more  decided  mind.  With  him  there  was  no  longer  a  pope 
who  was  "  peccabilis  " ;  both  alike  were  "  monstra."  His  dis- 
agreement with  the  popular  sentiment  brought  his  political  career 
to  an  end. 

As  a  philosopher,  Wyclif  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  the 
line  of  great  English  schoolmen — of  Duns  Scotus,  William  of 
Occam,  and  Thomas  of  Bradwardine.    His  system  was  inde- 
pendent and  eclectic.  While  adhering  to  the  Aristotelian  method, 
he  followed  Plato  and  the  Fathers  in  holdiog  the  objectivity  and 
reality  of  universals,  and,  holding  with  Aquinas  creation  to  be 
an  act  necessarily  determinate,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
every  creature  being  an  intelligible  nature  is  eternal  as  coincident 
with  the  mind  of  God— a  doctrine  which,  as  he  felt,  held  him 
perilously  near  pantheism.     Upholding  the  freedom  of  man's 
choice,  and  finding  God  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  everything,  he 
accounted  for  evil  by  denying,  with  St.  Augustine,  that  it  had 
any  substantive  existence,  being  in  itself  a  detection.    Of  greater 
historical  interest  than  these  abstract  speculations  is  Wyclif's 
theory  of  "  dominion,"  unfolded  in  the  De  Dominio  Divino,  a 
kind  of  introduction  to  his  great  Summa  in  Theologia.  Con- 
sidering dominion  in  its  highest  sense  as  belonging  to  God 
alone,  and  naturally  treating  of  it  in  a  feudal  spirit,  he  argues 
that  they  only  have  a  right  to  exercise  it  who  are  in  a  state 
of  grace,  mortal  sin  breaking  the  condition  on  which  it  is 
held  from  God.    At  the  same  time,  he  upholds  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  civil  power  in  all  cases,  propounding  the  startling 
maxim  that  "  God  must  obey  the  Devil."    He  strikes  at  the 
feudalization  of  the  Church  by  pointing  out  that  the  spiritual 
office  is  a  miniderium  not  a  dominium,  and  by  declaring  that  kings 
may  lawfully  confiscate  the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics  who 
abuse  them,  "theories  which  form  an  interesting  link  between  the 
struggle  of  the  Franciscans  with  John  XXII.  and  the  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  in  1530  sent  to  Oxford  for  Wyclif's  "  articles." 
The  papal  schism  was  probably  an  indirect  cause  of  the  growth 
of  Wyclif's  opinions  on  religious  matters ;  at  all  events  they  be- 
came more  decided  in  his  later  years.    He  reached  the  fullest 
conception  of  the  headship  and  sufficiency  of  Christ,  "  the  priour 
of  al  his  religioun  and  the  abbot,  as  Poul  seith,  of  the  best  ordre 
that  may  be,''  condemning  in  one  of  bis  sermons  for  saints'  days 
all  devotion  to  saints  save  as  leading  to  a  higher  reverence  towards 
the  Lord,  while  at  the  same  time  he  strictly  limited  the  benefits 
of  Christ's  work  to  the  elect — "  He  redeemed  not  all  men  to  His 
kingdom."    During  these  later  years  also  he  upheld  the  absolute 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  maintained  that  the  work  of  in- 
terpretation belonged  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    In  his  sacramental 
theory,  propounded  in  its  most  advanced  form  in  his  Confessio, 
and  laid  before  the  people  in  the  vigorous  English  tract  entitled 
"  The  Wicket,"  he  anticipated  the  future  position  occupied  by  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  being,  as  Dr.  Lechler  points 
out,  nearer  to  Luther  than  to  Zwingli  or  Calvin.    He  maintained 
the-  doctrine  of  a  true  and  objective  presence,  rejecting  in  the  Be 


Apostasia  the  error  of  Berengar  as  against  Scripture  and  the  Four 
Doctors,  while  at,  the  same  time  he  refused  to  allow  the  presence 
to  be  local  or  corporeal. 

During  Wyclif's  later  years  his  teaching  was  laid  before  the 
people  by  his  "simple  priests."    Clad  in  their  long  russet  gowns, 
often  ignorant  and  themselves  men  of  the  people,  they  went  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  where  they  could  in  church  or  street  or 
field.    In  his  last  days,  probably  as  his  priests  were  suspended  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  supply  their  place,  it  is  evident  that  he 
sent  out  laymen  in  their  stead.    He  also  appealed  to  the  people  by 
writing  English  tracts  containing  his  opinions  in  a  popular  form. 
But  his  most  powerful  weapon  was  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
a  work  never  before  attempted  in  its  entirety,  which  he  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with   Nicholas  Hereford,  and  which  was 
afterwards  revised  partly  by  Wyclif  himself  and  partly,  after  his 
death,  by  John  Purvey.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life  his  Uni- 
versity stood  by  him  against  the  attacks  of  the  clergy.    But  Arch- 
bishop Courteney  was  too  strong  for  Oxford;  Wyclif's  opiuions 
were  condemnsd,  and  his  friends  forced  to  recant.    He  himself  was 
neither  molested  nor  brought  to  submission.    It  may  be  that  he 
was  saved  by  his  popularity  with  the  Londoners,  or  possibly  the 
clergy  were  conscious  that  the  Commons  resented  the  attempt  to 
legislate  against  the  heretic  preachers  without  their  consent  in 
1 382,  and  were  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  so  famou3 
a  man.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Wyclif  died,  on  December  31,  1384, 
as  he  had  lived,  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  possession 
of  his  benefice,  and  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  Catholic. 
His  influence  while  he  lived  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.    It  was 
not  merely  that  his  name  was  a  word  of  terror  to  them  that  were 
at  ease  and  neglectful  of  their  calling,  or  that  his  words  reached  the 
council  of  the  nation,  or  that  even  his  enemies  spoke  of  him  as  "the 
first  theologian  of  his  time,second  to  none  in  philosophy,  and  without 
a  peer  in  scholastic  exercises,"  but  his  influence  extended  over  every 
class,  and  during  the  momentous  social  revolution  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  men  learnt  the  lessons,  not  of  reli- 
gion only,  but  of  freedom  and  of  noble  living  from  hi3  Bible  and 
his  English  treatises.    Though  he  was  not  primarily  a  moral  re- 
former, a  story  told  of  the  effect  of  his  teaching  on  the  Londoners 
shows  that  its  true  tendency  was  not  mistaken,  though  un- 
fortunately the  zeal  of  the  mob  took  the  form  of  ill-treating 
some  women  of  loose  life.    Nor  did  his  influence  die  with  him. 
For  though  Wyclifism  was  strictly  repressed  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  there  are  manifold  signs  of  its  existence,  especi- 
ally at  Oxford,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Wyclif's  tracts, 
and,  above  all,  his  Bible,  prepared  many  minds  for  the  changes  of 
the  Tudor  times.    His  influence,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
England.    Dr.  Loserth,  in  a  short  volume  of  great  interest  (  Wiclif 
and  Ilus.    By  Dr.  Johann  Loserth.    Translated  by  Rev.  M.  F. 
Evans.     Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1884),  has  traced  the  intimate 
connexion  between  Wyclif  and  the  Hussite  movement.  Begin- 
ning with  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Bohemia 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various 
attempts  at  reform  before  the  time  of  Hus.    Considerable  light 
is  thrown  on  the  growth  of  Eucharistic  controversy,  which  in 
its  earliest  phase  was  concerned,  not  with  the  right  of  laity  to 
the  cup,  but  with  the  lawfulness  of  frequent  and  even  daily 
celebration.    A  full  account  is  given  of  the  influence  of  Wyclifi-m 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  second  part  of  the  volume  the  subject 
is  illustrated  bv  a  comparison  in  parallel  columns  of  extracts 
from  the  writ"ing3  of  Hus  with  passages  in  Wyclif s  works, 
from  which  in  many  cases  Hus  copied  word  for  word.  Dr. 
Loserth   has  been  unfortunate  in  his  translator,  who  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
idioms  of  his  own  language.    But  this  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  mass  of  information  the  book  contains.    We  notice  one 
curious  mistake  about  the  English  movement.    The  name  of 
Lollards  was  not  bestowed  on  the  adherents  of  Wyclif  after  his 
death  (p.  64),  for  Rugge,  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  who  mightily 
favoured  Wyclif  and  his  friends,  in  1382  suspended  one  Henry 
Crump,  a  Cistercian  monk,  "  quia  vocavit  haereticos  Lollardos." 
Dr.  Loserth,  who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  working  for  the  Wyclif 
Society,  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture in  illustrating  the  close  connexion  of  our  English  reformer 
with  one  of  the  great  crises  in  European  history. 


THE  PEN  AND  THE  STICK. 


THE  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  had  during  the  last  week  or  ten 
days  to  try  a  remarkable  case  of  libel  and  an  amusing  case  of 
assault.  The  two  trials  relate  to  very  different  branches  of  the 
law,  and  represent  very  different  degrees  of  delicacy  and  compli- 
cation. Most  people  would  no  doubt  feel  disposed  to  say  that 
libel  was  a  very  difficult  subject,  and  assault  a  very  easy  one. 
That  a  man  must  not  strike  another,  except  in  self-defence, 
sounds  and  looks  like  one  of  the  primary  articles  of  civilized  juris- 
prudence. What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  limit  of  permissible 
criticism  is  an  inquiry  which  at  once  suggests  almost  innumerable 
shades  of  doubtful  disputation.  Yet  it  is  not  very  long  since 
twelve  or  fifteen  judges  met  to  decide  what  an  assault  really  was, 
and  succeeded  only  in  putting  us  all  to  ignorance  again  ;  while 
every  text-book  on  the  law  of  torts  or  crimes  will  glibly  inform 
the  inquisitive  reader  that  a  libel  is  a  writing,  printed  matter, 
picture,  or  sign  which  holds  any  one  up  to  hatred,  ridicule,  or 
contempt.    The  intrinsic  obscurity  of  the  two  themes,  so  far  as  it 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  hesitation  of  the  Bench  and  the  confi- 
dence of  legal  authors,  has  been  reversed  in  the  history  of  the  two 
actions  to  which  we  have  referred.    Signor  Foli,  or  Mr.  Foley  has 
only  shown  that,  if  a  man  will  thrash  another,  he  must  pay  for  it 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  contrary,  has  induced  "  the  palladium  of 
British  liberty    to  set  its  heel,  if  it  has  one,  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press.    It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  position  which  "  twelve  men  in  a  box  "  have  assigned 
to  Dr.  Johnson.    They  have  elevated  him  above  criticism,°and 
made  it,  if  not  a  Star  Chamber,  at  least  a  Queen's  Bench  Division 
matter,  to  find  fault  with  him.    Dr.  Johnson,  whose  very  name 
we  wrne  with  fear  and  trembling-,  is  the  Coroner  for  Canterbury  • 
and  it  is  as  we  now  gather,  the  function  of  the  Kentish  news- 
papers, if  tney  presume  to  mention  him  at  all,  to  speak  of  him  in 
the  language  of  unqualified  eulogium.     « Blease  let  it  be  all 
praise,   said  the  very  sincere  lady  to  Mr.  Hay  ward  when  she 
asked  him  to  review  her  book.     «  Mind  it  is  nothico-  but 
praise,   says  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  journalists  of  Kent;  and  his 
opinion  is  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  a  special  jury.    If  Dr.  Johnson  is  about  to  hold  an  inquest 
the  press  must  say  "II  aura  raison."    While  he  is  engaged 
in  tnat  solemn  task,  it  must  mutter,  if  it  presume  to  break  the 
silence  "II  a  ra.son."    When  he  has  finished,  it  must  say,  as  a 
sort  of  grace,  "  II  avait  raison."    The  Kentish  Observer  either  did 
not   understand,  or  refused  to  follow,  this  latest  version  of 
Growners  Quest  Law."     It  presumed  to  suggest   that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  fallible,  and  even  to  maintain  that  he  had  occa- 
sionally erred     "  It  is  evident,"  said  this  audacious  print,  "  that 
Dr.  Johnson  likes  to  pose  as  a  Coroner,"  and,  «  putted  up  with  the 
supposed  importance  of  the  position  he  holds,  is  determined  that 
the  world  shall  see  how  ridiculous  it  is  possible  even  for  a  profes- 
sional man  to  make  himself  when  vanity  takes  the  place  of 
common  sense.  '    Exception  might  easily  be  taken  on  literary 
grounds  to  this  lucid  and  melodious  sentence.    The  derivatives  of 
lt^urP0"e'Yv  asrc°n?Pic"ous  bv  their  P^sence  as  simple  and 
stiaightforward  English  is  by  its  absence.    That,  however,  was 
not  the  question  which  the  jury  had  to  decide.    Dr.  Johnson  is  a 
public :  official,  and  the  mauner  in  which  he  discharges  his  duties  is 
a  matter  of  general  concern.    No  doubt  a  coroner  is  a  very  4at 
man   especially  in  his  own  estimation.    But  the  kind  of  sacro- 
sanctity  which  he  claims  for  himself,  and  which  a  jury  has  by 
implication   admitted  that  he  possesses,  is  something'  new  in 
English  law    «  Terrible  things,  and  the  strongest  of  all,"  says  the 

Sthe  r  '  ?vd^*f  SrityL  The  English  press,  since  thedays 
of  tkzAieopafjHica  has  had  a  chequered  and  a  troubled  history.  It 
has  successfully  defied  the  Court,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  judges  of  the  land,  to  curtail  its  privileges  or 
weaken  its  power  Is  the  «  liberty  of  unlicensed  pre  - 
destined to  fall  before  the  attack  of  the  Coroner  for  Canterbury 
and  Deputy  Coroner  for  West  Kent  ?  y 

twr;J°hn80£  f  TS  t0  ,K°De  0f  th03e  Coroners  who  think 
that  they  ought  to  know  all  about  it.    Another  Coroner  held  an 
inquest  not  long  since  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  medical  man  had  committed  suicide,  and,  as  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  proceeded  to  spend  the  public  time 
m  inquiring  what  had  been  the  poor  man's  relations  with  his 
partner,  and  what  was  the  truth  about  a  charge  a-ainst  his  moral 
character.    Dr.  Johnson  had  to  investigate  the  cause  of 1  a  poor 
woman's  death  who  had  declined  to  ente'r  the  workhouse,  aJdhad 
been  refused  outdoor  relief.    He  thought  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  a  denunciation  of  the  Poor-law,  and  for  some  -ood  sound 
rating  of  the  Canterbury  Guardians.    The  Guardians  not  unnatur- 
ally objected  to  this  and  their  objection  was  supported by the 
Town  Council,  which  memorialized  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
would  not  interfere.    In  these  circumstances  the  Stt 
took  up  the  matter,  and  exhorted  the  impenitent  Coroner  wHh  so 
much  force  hat  he  brought  his  action  for  libel.    The  opinion  ex- 

ETSt y  ft? if \0tofir  was  that  Dr- Johnson  *  S  " 

his  post  I  hat  may  be  an  erroneous  view.  Similar  strictures 
ImW°fen  P^Sed  "Ponthel*teLord  Beaconsheld,  and  are  cot 
stantly  being  directed  against  Mr.  G ladstone.  Yet  actions  of  libel 
did  not  and  do  not  ensue.    The  famous  instance  of  the^stateman 

«fi  n ♦! *  Lllenborough  with  sense  and  truth  "is 

often  the  fittest  weapon  that  can  be  employed  to  expose  ti  e 
follies  and  errors  of  another.  A  man  may  make  use  offiioule 
in  such  cases;  where  would  be  the  liberty  of  the  press  f  it 
were  the  ground  of  action?"  Lord  Ellenborouglf  was  no 
the  man  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  popular  ri-htf  ™;t!  tT 
contrary  But  he  was  a  robust,  slSmind^Enll  hurt 
who  hated  cant,  and  despised  the  querulous  mawkishne  s  that 
resents  plam  speaking  as  a  grievance.  Sydney  Smith  expanded 
with  characteristic  irony  the  meaning  of  Lord  EllenC'h 
.  I  here  is  nothing,  says  that  worthy  Canon  in  the  third  of  his 
immortal  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  "  there  is  nothiS 
pompous  gentlemen  are  so  much  afraid  of  as  a  little  humour  Tt 
1  IS6  t  U  °bJe^lon(°rf  certain  cephalic  animalcula  to  the  use  of 
small  tooth-combs,  'Finger  and  thumb,  precipitate  powder  or 

combs' °"  W  !°W  <Ti  fOT  HeaVe" S  8ake  110  ^all-tooth- 
combs       We  hesitate  to  say  it  after  what  has  occurred  but 

the f  LoS rS,7  w  a  ma"-er  °f  °Pbion-  In  the  "Pinion  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  is,  we  believe,  Chief  Coroner  of 


England  Dr.  Johnson  has  »  certainly  shown  great  ignorance  of  the 
foUtp"0Dih  Jot; '   ^fV^nlso,  aJjOntii 
trial  6d  P°Und3'  besides  a11  the  costs  of  the 

The  case  of  Foli  v .Bradshawe  is  of  a  refreshingly  simple  cha- 
racter, There  are  in  it,  if  we  may  adapt  the  language  o7  Yreat 
critic  on  a  more  august  theme,  «  no  fine  riddles  of  the^uman  W 
toread,notheor,esto  propound,  no  hidden  causes  to  Son  no 
remote  consequences  to  predict.  The  character  of  the  hero  "  ii we 
may  thus  describe  the  defendant,  "  lies  on  the  surface  hi  ex- 
ploitsare  brilliant  and  picturesque."    Signor  Foli,  of  whom  Lord 

on  Sf  ldDOt  rfe3SreSpeCtfi;1  prance,  is 'the  well-known 
operatic  singer,  and  no  more  an  Italian  than  Signor  Campobello 
or  Signor  de  ResZke.  Mr.  Bradshawe  is  a  barrister,  whos?  mode 
of  action  ,s  a  little  less  ceremonious  and  sedate  than  the  laws  of 
S  JSZ  J  7^aDt  V^f  derate  days.  Mr.  Bradshawe  has 
a  mother,  and  Signor  Fob  has  a  wife,  and  the  two  unfortunately 
had  a  quarrel  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  both  nature  and  art  invite 
to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  two  ladies,  however,  chose  o 
7rT&Z  thflmP°rtantfd  exciting  subject  of  peacock's  feathers, 
and  high  words  were  used.  This,  according  to  Airs.  Bradshawe's 
account,  made  her  very  ill.  It  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  whenThe 
came  home  she  told  her  son.  Mr.  Bradshawe  then  became  very  much 

InZ  \  rfS°1Ved  l°  hav?  Si-?U0r  Foli's  bl00d-  He  began  the 
attack  by  applying  to  several  police  magistrates,  and  askin-  that 
something  should  be  done  to  the  offending  songster.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  a  London  magistrate  has  something  else  to  do  than 
to  compose  disputes  or  avenge  insults  waged  or  ottered  in  the 
Principality  of  Monaco  So  Mr.  Bradshawe  was  driven  btk  u± 
his  own  resources,  which  are  not  in  all  respects  identical  with  the 
resources  of  civilization  Having  in  vain  suggested  to  Signor  Foli 
the  propriety  of  pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for  four,  he  waited  for 

\t  IT  ™^-Tr  ST*136  St-  James's  ^all,  and  struck  him  in 
the  eye  with  a  stick  The  assault  was  savage,  brutal,  and  wholly 
inexcusable  If  Mr.  Bradshawe  had  possessed  a  particle  of 
discretion,  he  would  have  come  to  terms  with  his  vie  and 
declmed  to  defend  the  action.  But  then,  if  that  quality  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  smallest  measure,  there  would  have 
(  h?ef  W Ctl0nt|t0.defend-  h]  cases  of  assault,  says  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  jury  may  give  any  damages  they  please.  In 

£ LTd\hatyingaan  T°  hUDdref  aDd  P°Und9'  a°d  Jt  cannot 
be  said  that  in  all  the  circumstances  this  was  too  much.  The 

position  of  the  unfortunate  singer  on  his  return  to  England  may 

well  arouse  universal  commiseration.    Wherever  he  went  he  was 

E3m£{£  1,YadBhftWe?»  thou#h1' f  Le  ^  he  never  desired 
to  see  Airs.  Bradshawe  again,  and  had  probably  no  very  ardent 
longmg  for  an  introduction  to  her  son.'  Yet  they  hunted  him 
down  from  police-court  to  police-court,  until  they  ran  him  to 

I  ri  n  '  M  1  Pf,CUmary  daiU5e9  are  but  aa  inadequate  refu- 
tation Much  in  this  case  will  perhaps  never  be  cleared  up 
hough  in  these  days  of  appeals  and  new  trials  one  can  never  & 
sure.  Did  Signor  Foli,  for  instance,  say,  with  reference  to  the 
explosion  at  the  Local  Government  Board, wish  they  had  blown 
up  old  Gladstone  "  ?  It  would  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  matte? 
much  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned,  whether  he  did  oT not 

tSStk as  says    d  not' he  is  certaialy  eatitkd  to  & 


THE  OPERA. 


QIG^ORBOlTO  S^o/^  has  lately  been  twice  presented 
O  at  Covent  Garden,  to  the  apparent  su/prise  of  the  crftic  o  he 
limes  who  informs  his  readers  that  the  opera  "belongs  to  the 

account  "°W101'  ^  "'T™!  8UCCeSS  °f  W^ich  il  is  d^cult  to 
account.  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  share  this  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  easy  to  account  for  the 
success  of  a  work  which  appeals  alike  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear 
and  to  those  who  have  the  rarer  quality  of  appreciation.  This 
critic  cer  a.nly  does  admit  that  »  the  score  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  examples  of  beautiful  Italian  cantilena  ";  and  this  mi 4 1  have 
gone  some  way  towards  resolving  his  difficulty.  It  is,  indeed  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  successful  operas  of'th  .  future 
will  belong  strictly  to  that  class  of  works  of  which  MeZS™ 
an  admirable  example-of  works,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  com 
pounded  of  pure  and  always  expressive  melody,  more  or  less  in Z 
nature  of  Italian  cantilena,  where  such  melody  is  possible,  and  for 
the  rest  of  what  is  known  as  dramatic  music-that  is  to  say  of 
scoring  which  serves  to  illustrate  and  interpret  the  sentiments  and 
emot.onsof  the  drama.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  Tivul SeShted 
with  something,  though  the  something  is  not  perhaps  a  souS  of 

was'Tmodlfof  St  Y^f  ^  ^^SS^ 
ZLl wfST  s^e-management,  and  "reflected 
equal  credit  on  M.  Lapissuia,  the  stage-manager,  and  M  Hansen 
who  is  responsible  for  the  ballet."    This  scene  struck  us  as  bS 
a  very  ordinary  attair.    It  is  odd  that  of  all  the  critics  he  of 
Tunes r  should  alone .have  discovered  the  merits  of  AL  Lapissida 
and  AI.  Hansen.    But  such  little  compliments,  no  doubt  smooth 
the  business  of  arranging  the  new  opera,  which  the  si  autho- 
rity say-s  is  »m  active  pwparation."    The  first 
Signer  Boito's  opera  necessitated  a  call  upon  two  futaS  te 
artists  who  had  been  announced     Mm/111     ■  ,  101 

by  Mme.  Durand,  and  t^ZTtLtiZ  ^eTeSeStt, 
enforced  absence  of  Signor  Novara.     On  both  occt ion  Mme 
Iremelh  and  Slgnor  Marconi  completed  the  quartet.    Both  ca^ts 
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did  their  work  creditably  ;  the  second,  as  was  natural,  with  more 
finish  than  the  first,  a  result  of  practice  together ;  but  neither  was 
wholly  admirable.  The  Margherita  and  Faust  in  the  opera  the 
success  of  which  puzzles  the  Times  so  much  have  great  opportuni- 
ties for  touching  the  emotions  of  an  audience.  The  music  is 
susceptible  of  extraordinary  expression,  notably  perhaps  the  quartet 
of  the  Garden  scene,  where  what  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  inspira- 
tion has  enabled  Signor  Boito  to  make  his  melody,  with  its  broken, 
sobbing  rhythm,  seem  almost  to  speak.  By  Mme.  Nilsson  only 
has  the  hysteric  passion,  the  supreme  exultation  of  rapturous  love, 
the  sudden  entrance  into  a  new  and  enchanting  world  the  delight 
of  which  almost  takes  away  the  breath,  been  truthfully  rendered. 
Mme.  Albani  sings  well  where  something  far  more  t  han  mere  singing 
is  wanted.  The  artistic  qualities  of  Signor  Novara  are  not  perhaps 
adequately  appreciated.  There  is  purpose  in  all  he  does,  and  this 
is  rare  on  the  operatic  stage.  Mme.  Tremelli  and  Signor  Marconi 
are  scarcely  more  than  agreeable  vocal  machines.  Mefistofele  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  powerful  work,  and  its  popularity  will  no  doubt 
remain  a  problem  to  puzzle  the  Times. 

The  representation  of  L'Etoile  du  Nord  was  of  unequal  merit 
where  merit  was  perceptible.  The  critics  have  perhaps  made  too 
much  of  the  circumstance  that  Signor  de  Reszke',  a  bass,  was _  set 
to  play  the  part  of  Pietro,  usually  assigned  to  a  baritone,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  hard  to  see  where  a  more  promising  Czar  is  to  be  found 
in  the  company.  The  original  Pierre  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris, 
1854,  M.  Bataille,  was  what  is  technically  known  as  a  basso  cantante. 
Meyerbeer  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of  the  work  at 
Covent  Garden ;  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  consulted  as  to 
the  cast,  and  he  was  content  to  entrust  the  part  to  Herr  Formes, 
the  possessor  of  an  unwieldy  bass ;  so  that  Signor  de  ReszlitS, 
whose  voice  is  of  considerable  compass  and  unusual  flexibility  for 
an  organ  of  such  calibre,  would  surely  have  satisfied  the  composer 
himself.  The  new  Pietro  sang  with  taste  and  effect,  and  might 
have  been  esteemed  successful  as  an  actor — in  comparison,  at 
least,  with  the  average  operatic  actor— but  that  the  memory  of 
M.  Faure  is  not  to  be  displaced.  In  the  striking  scene  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  where  the  Czar  reveals  himself  to  the  con- 
spirators, Signor  de  Reszke  fell  a  little  short,  perhaps  because  he 
is  a  player  who  always  awakens  expectation,  perhaps  also  because 
his  surroundings  were  wooden.  Mme.  Sembrich  is  an  artist  _  for 
whom  we  have  much  respect  and  admiration  ;  but  the  companion- 
ship of  a  stiff  and  awkward  Gritzenko,  and  a  general  looseness 
and  want  of  life  about  the  whole  representation,  except  so  far  as 
she  and  Signor  de  Reszke  were  concerned  together,  interfered  with 
her  efforts.  She  sang  as  she  always  sings,  with  beauty  of  voice 
and  marvellous  precision  in  the  most  elaborate  passages.  Her 
shake  is  closer  and  more  even  than  it  used  to  be_;  but  a  perfect 
shake  is  very  rare,  and  she  is  not  always  quite  irreproachable. 
M.  Dupont  showed  that  his  command  of  the  band  is  not  so  com- 
plete as  that  which  Signor  Bevignani  exercises. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment  of 
Mme.  Lucca's  Leonora — the  Leonora  of  Verdi.  In  some  respects 
Mme.  Lucca  stands  alone.  Her  voice  is  surprisingly  fresh,  for 
history  records  that  the  lady  sang  a  prima-donna  part  at  Vienna 
in  1856,  when,  however,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  she  was  a  girl  of 
sixteen.  The  most  hackneyed  of  operatic  heroines  becomes  in  her 
hands  a  really  impressive  personage.  There  is  something  about 
her  which  commands  attention  whenever  she  is  on  the  stage ;  a 
dramatic  spontaneity  which  makes  the  spectator  watch,  never 
certain  to  what  her  impulse— or  what  seems  to  be  her  impulse — 
will  lead  her.  The  operatic  stage  has  no  truer  and  more  original 
artist. 


THE  ETON  MISSION. 

ETON,  which  is  the  oldest  but  one  of  our  great  public  schools, 
and  will  in  very  few  years  be  entitled  to  celebrate  the  four 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  is  just  beginning 
to  enter  under  its  revised  code  of  statutes  on  a  new  stage  of 
existence.  And  it  must  be  the  hope  of  all  old  Etonians,  or  rather 
of  all  who  value  the  public  school  system  which  is  so  closely 
identified  with  English  character  and  English  history,  whatever 
they  may  think  of  the  particular  changes  introduced,  that  its 
future  may  be  no  less  glorious  than  its  past.  But  many  probably 
are  unaware  that  the  original  scheme,  as  planned  by  Henry  VI., 
included  not  only  a  College  of  secular  priests  and  a  school  for 
boys,  but  also — as  is  supposed  through  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort — an  almshouse  for  twenty-five  poor  men.  The  Alms- 
house was  suppressed  during  the  founder's  lifetime,  and  the 
College  of  priests  is  at  this  moment  in  process  of  gradual  extinc- 
tion, the  Clerical  Fellows,  who  are  dying  out  one  by  one,  being 
succeeded  by  a  mixed  and  non-resident  body  of  Governors,  who 
inherit  their  name  and  their  office  in  the  supreme  control  of  the 
school,  but  not  their  revenues  or  their  status  as  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation.  Of  the  threefold  division  of  the  original  design  there- 
fore the  school  alone — which  no  doubt  held  from  the  first  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  founders  mind — alone  survives.  The  College 
Chapel  however  continued  till  comparatively  recent  years,  when 
a  new  church  was  built  for  the  purpose  by  the  authorities,  to  serve 
also  as  the  parish  church  of  Eton,  of  which  the  Provost  was 
eit  officio  Rector,  though  in  fact  his  parochial  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  proxy  by  one  of  the  "conducts''  or  chaplains  em- 
ployed for  the  performance  of  the  daily  services.  The  very  first 
step  taken  by  the  Royal  Founder  towards  the  execmion  of  his 
design  had  in  fact  been  to  purchase  the  advowson  of  the  parochipl 


Church,  which  was  vacated  through  the  promotion  of  the  rector 
— one  Payn  Burghill — to  a  prebendal  stall  at  Windsor.  It  will 
thus  appear  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  foundation  had  all  along 
something  of  a  parochial,  or  what  might  now  be  called  a  mis- 
sionary character.  It  was  not  designed  solely  as  a  great  centre  of 
education,  but  was  intended  also  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand  for 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  needs  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  In  one 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  directly  religious  character  of  the 
establishment  has  been  swept  away  by  the  revised  code  of  1872. 
Neither  Provost  nor  Fellows  are  bound  henceforth  to  be  in  holy 
orders,  nor  is  the  foundation  any  longer  confined  to  members  of 
any  one  communion ;  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Eton 
had  already  by  the  College  itself  been  transferred  to  other  hands. 
A  movement  has  however  sprung  up  of  late,  partly  due  to  the 
great  religious  revival  of  the*  day,  partly  to  the  increased  interest 
awakened  among  the  upper  classes  in  the  condition  of  the  people — of 
which  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London"  suggests  one  obvious 
example — which  has  found  a  recognition,  as  elsewhere  so  also  in 
our  public  schools  and  universities.  The"  Universities  Mission  "to  the 
heathen  is  one  expression  of  the  idea,  and  when  some  forty  years  ago 
Bishop  Selwyn,  himself  a  distinguished  and  popular  Etonian,  wa3 
going  out  to  New  Zealand,  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  now  con- 
stantly increasing  band  of  colonial  bishops,  he  appealed  success- 
fully as  well  to  his  old  school  as  to  his  university  for  sympathy 
and  aid.  Some  years  later,  when  he  came  home  to  look  for  a 
zealous  and  congenial  coadjutor  in  his  work,  he  said  to  another 
distinguished  Etonian,  the  late  Judge  Pattison,  "  Will  you  give 
me  Coley  ?  "  And  Coleridge  Pattison,  who  had  been  both  as  an 
Eton  boy  and  in  after  life  the  hero  of  his  schoolfellows,  followed 
his  father's  old  friend  to  the  distant  scene  of  his  labours,  to  find 
there  the  work  of  an  untiring  evangelist  and  a  hero's  martyr 
grave.  If  therefore  the  "Eton  Mission,"  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  last  Wednesday  at  St.  James's  Hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Chelmsford,  is  but  one  of  many  signs,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, that  the  higher  classes  are  becoming  really  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  there  is  at  all  events  a 
peculiar  fitness — whether  we  look  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
school,  or  to  recent  experience — in  such  a  call  eliciting  a  prompt 
and  energetic  response,  on  the  same  "  playing  fields,"  where  the 
Duke  of  'Wellington  said,  or  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
"  Waterloo  was  won."  And  in  point  of  fact  the  Eton  Mission — 
which  has  now  been  some  years  at  work — was,  we  believe,  the 
first  of  these  attempts  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  our  richer 
youth  in  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  their  less  favoured 
fellow-countrymen.  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  other  public 
schools  have  since  followed  so  honourable  an  example,  but  Eton 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having  set  the  fashion,  if  such  it  is  to  be 
called.  And  in  this  at  least  Henry  NT.  and  Waynflete  would  feel 
that  their  great  design  was  not  discredited. 

The  meeting  on  Wednesday  last,  unlike  some  of  the  May  Meet- 
ings with  reports  of  which  the  columns  of  the  religious  press  have 
for  the  last  few  weeks  been  deluged  usque  ad  nauseam,  had  at  once 
a  practical  and  what  may  almost  be  called  a  jubilant  character. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
domestic  anxiety  from  presiding,  but  Lord  Chelmsford  took 
his  place,  and  he  had  the  pleasant  task  of  pointing  out  from 
the  statistics  given  in  the  report  how  considerable  a  measure  of 
success  had  already  been  attained  since  the  mission  at  Hackney 
Wick,  in  the  extreme  East  of  London,  was  first  opened,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  Carter,  a  son  of  the  Fellow  and  Bursar  of 
Eton  of  that  name,  who  was  for  many  years  prominent  among  the 
Assistant  Masters  of  the  school.  It  appears  that,  through  the 
liberality  of  old  Etonians,  aided  by  the  munificent  gift  of  i.oool, 
from  an  anonymous  donor,  four  class-rooms  have  already  beea 
built,  and  a  hall  containing  600  persons,  which  is  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  a  mission  church.  The  hall  is  at  present, 
we  presume,  used  for  church  purposes,  though  this  was  not  ex- 
pressly stated.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  work  is  carried  on  solely — perhaps  not  even  chiefly — by  the 
aid  of  old  Etonians.  One  of  the  characteristic  and  most  conspi- 
cuous merits,  here  as  in  the  other  public  school  missions  which 
have  been  started  on  the  same  model,  must  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  largely  dependent  for  support  on  the  contributions, 
and  even  to  some  extent  on  the  personal  services  and  sympathies,  of 
the  boys  actually  in  the  school ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  bestowal,  whether  of  money  or  of  personal  service,  may  be  most 
trulv  said  to  bless  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him  that  takes.  It  is  Mr. 
Carter's  habit  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  Eton,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  the  boys  in  the  different  houses  on  the 
subject,  and  thus  directly  arousing  and  sustaining  their  interest 
in  the  work,  besides  visiting  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  a  similar 
object  of  interesting  Etonian  undergraduates  in  the  progress  of  his 
work  at  the  East  End.  Mr.  Warre  is  the  treasurer  of  the  fund, 
and  he  took  occasion  to  dwell,  in  his  speech  last  Wednesday, 
with  much  satisfaction  on  this  aspect  of  the  movement.  While 
it  was  of  course  one  object  of  the  meeting  to  ask  for  more  funds 
—and  there  is  at  this  moment  a  pressing  call  for  750/.  for 
immediate  use— he  was  careful  to  insist  that  "  he  had  a  by  no 
means  bad  account  to  give"  of  what  had  been  already  done, 
and  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  spirit  and  interest  with  which 
the  work  had  been  taken  up  at  Eton  on  its  first  commence- 
ment. One  strong  evidence  of  this  he  quoted  in  the  fact  that  a 
sum  of  about  400/'.  is  annually  collected  in  the  school  by  purely 
voluntary  contributions,  though  great  care  is  taken — and  very 
properly— to  guard  against  any  risk  of  the  subscription  degene- 
rating "into  a  virtual  tax.     It  is  also  not  unusual,  as  we  in- 
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timated  just  now,  for  boys  to  give  their  personal  aid  by  singing 
at  Concerts  at  Hackney  Wick  and  in  other  ways.  It  appears 
also  from  what  Mr.  Carter  stated,  that  lay  help  is  supplied  him  by 
Etonians  or  old  Etonians  who  take  up  their  quarters  for  awhile  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thus,  as  he  expressed  it,  "they  were  lavin°- 
the  foundation  of  an  Eton  settlement  in  East  London."  It  is  some 
proof  of  the  success  which  has  already  attended  these  vigorous 
efforts  that  there  are  already  600  children  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  that  the  mission  room  is  full  at  all  the  services;  the  more  so 
as  a  region  was  purposely  selected  for  the  experiment  where  the 
ground  was  before  quite  unbroken,  lying  as  it  does,  so  to  speak,  at 
the  extreme  outskirts  of  civilization. 

There  was  a  fitness  in  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  is  himself 
one  of  the  oldest  of  living  Etonians,  appealing  to  his  old  school- 
le  lows  lor  the  support  of  the  mission.  And  the  other  prelate 
who  took  part  in  the  meeting,  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  had  the  best 
means  of  knowing  from  personal  observation  the  importance  and 
many  claims  of  the  work  on  which  he  spoke.  Mr.  Kekewich, 
while  his  immediate  aim  was  to  urge  old  Etonians  to  contribute 
to  the  building  fund,  was  "proud  of  the  work  now  being  done  in 
East  London  by  Eton  men  with  Eton  funds,"  and  touched  on 
the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  insisted  on  the  great  advantage 
accruing  to  the  boys  at  Eton  themselves  in  having  it  thus 
practically  brought  home  to  them,  that  there  were  other  and  nobler 
aims  in  life  to  be  sought  after  than  » the  glories  of  the  cricket- 
held  and  the  river. '  Great  indeed  is  the  direct  importance,  alike 
from  a  religious  and  from  a  social  and  philanthropic  point  of 

View,  ot  infmasoH   ir  a    _,i  .  r  F. 


•^;„m   ~c  •  j  .   »utL   jjiiiKiumiuuiu    joint  or 

view,  of  increased  missionary  effort  anion-  the  "  outcast  "  masses 
of  London  and  our  other  great  cities.  But  hardly  less  is  the  in- 
direct importance  of  such  efforts,  from  everv  point  of  view,  in 
helping  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separates  one  class  from 
^another  The  work  done,  for  instance,  among  the  poor  of  East 
London  by  such  men  as  the  late  Mr.  Green,  whose  name  will  be 
tannliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  literary 
capacity,  has  a  value  of  its  own  beyond  any  immediate  result 
that  may  be  attained.  Or  take  the  following  from  the  report 
of  a  member  of  the  London  City  Mission,  whose  theology  may 
perhaps  be  narrow  enough,  but  who  had  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  in  perceiving  that  a  genuine  manifestation  of  interest 
in  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  those  he  desired  to  benefit 
would  not  in  the  long  run  fail  of  its  reward.  Many  similar  in- 
stances might  easily  be  cited  from  other  quarters. 

After  several  years  of  unceasing  effort  I  gained  entrance  into  many  room, 
and  into  most  of  the  dens.    My  care  for  the  sick 

friendship  was  entertained  for  me  by  most  unlikely  pS.  For  instance  I 
was  once  in  great  danger  from  a  number  of  rough  and  thieWwho  sur- 
rounded  me  with  threats.    A  tall,  stout  Irishwoman,  one  of  ten  t 

t!lTtet*TterS  there'  rushed  forwal'd'  a"d.  strSgat  myfoes  S 
seized  me  by  the  coat  collar  and  dragged  me  out  of  darker  Tfaat  verv 
evening  she  was  apprehended  for  a  robbery  and  transp ,n  d  for  five  vS 
^Z^T£^°n  *M  her  for  tneS 

By  this  time  the  people  were  brought  into  control,  as  nearly  all  would 

chlwn  "and  ^  T^?'  1  had  *******  -as  crowded  with  The 
children,  and  my  meeting  was  increasingly  well  attended  Soul  -ift,  r  * ,  I 
™  brought  under  conviction,  and  manure  gather^'info  the  fold  ol 

If  this  sort  of  result  is  being  accomplished-and  on  what  many  will 
consider  a  sounder  religious  basis  than  that  of  the  City  Mission-b  y 
the  Eton  and  other  Public  School  missions,  of  which  two  or  three 
at  least  are  already  at.  work  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 
and  others  elsewhere,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  rejoicing  to  Ese 
Who  are  interested  in  the  future  whether  of  ou  public  schools 
of  the  outlying  masses  of  our  population,  or  of  the  Church  ' 


CALLED  BACK. 


npHE  process  of  adapting  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's  story  Called 
m         (°r  theatllcal  Purposes  involved  a  difficXdramatS 
problem.    As  a  narrative  the  tale  of  the  blind  Gilbert  Vau-han  s 
presence  when  a  mysterious  murder  was  com  nitted    aS  of 
Pat dine  March's  loss  of  reason  through  the  terrible  shock  occa  ioned 
by  the  crime  was  very  well  told.    The  personages  oi  Called  Bat 
-an  infelicitous  title,  by  the  way-are  skilfully  contrast  and 
dividua  ly  interesting.    There  was  excellent  materia  In  the  book 
for  a  play;  but  it  was  so  arranged  that,  without  considerable 
transposition  and  alteration,  nothing  that  could  possTly  p]0Ve 
effective  on  the  stage  was  to  be  contrived.    The  blind  man  of  the 
novel    groping  his  way  down  a  street  and  accideLuv  findiS 
himself  m  the  house  where  the  Russian  spy  Macari  m2s7oun! 
Anthony  March,  nephew  of  the  conspirator  Dr.  Ceneri,  could  no? 
have  been  represented  to  an  audience.  The  story  had  to  be  treated 
with  much  boldness,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr 
«[7a3*i!3  "nierst00d-^  be  responsible,  for  retaining  "the  full 
strength  of  the  composition  after  a  complete  regrouplno-  of  the 
figures.    By  this  time  no  doubt  the  one  source  Sf  weakness  ap! 
femoveS?  *  mght'  ^  CUri°US  °f  the  diafegue^s 

The  authors  have  perceived  the  necessity  of  opening  with  a 

iT£"I^t,1MteaJ0i  ^  hnk  byHnk  aS  the  nolSst 
GilLt^  *\  QTi  T6  faDd  ^  bef0re  blindness. overtook  him 

hint  n™g^l  had  S6fn  and  loved  Pauline-  lt  is  sbe  who  takes 
him  to  Generis  house  where  the  murder  is  committed;  and  waiter 


in  the  grounds  outside,  he  hears  Pauline's  shriek,  evoked  by  the 
7  ,0,f  her  brotller  .filing  under  Macari's  dagger.    That  he 

!£    USUPP0S6d  Xt  7£  PauliDe  Wh0  feU  i8  ^  no  means  un- 
°f  the,candle  his  glazed  eyes,  the 

™  & W  °fener,1  -Pl°iVeS  the  -Slncerity  of  his  P™er  f°r  sight,  is 
one  incident  of  a  highly  exciting  scene  which  is  very  adroitly 
arranged     Ihe  rapid  business  of  the  action,  young  March's  wrath 
at  Macari  s  sneer,  the  blows  with  the  glove  which  the  angry  lad 
strikes,  and  the  instantaneous  fall  of  Macari's  ready  knife,  with  the 
cry  of  Pauline  and  the  bursting  into  the  room  of  Gilbert,  brine  the 
prologue  to  a  notably  effective  end.    Another  telling  scene  is  where 
Gilbert  and  his  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Kenyon,  track  the  con- 
spirators to  then-  garret,  and  see  the  deserted  and  now  demented 
Famine,  whom,  it  must  be  remembered,  they  believe  to  be  dead 
slowly  enter.    The  manner  in  which  moonlight  is  made  to  flood 
the  chamber  just  before  the  girl  walks  in  has  too  clearly  the  all- 
ot preparation  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  question  of  stage  management 
Good  scenes  succeed  each  other.    The  meeting  of  Vaughan  and 
Macari  in  Pans,  where  the  spy  is  sent  by  his  chiefs  to  give  the 
Englishman  what  information  he  can  supply  about  Ceneri,  is  sound 
dramatic  work.    The  audience  know  the  truth-that  it  was  Macari 
himse  f  who  committed  the  murder— and  they  can  the  more  tho- 
roughly appreciate  the  ingenuity  of  his  plausible  tale  that  Ceneri  slew 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  Pauline,  and  who  refused  to  make  her 
reparation     As  m  the  book,  Vaughan  starts  off  to  Siberia  to  find 
Ceneri ,  whom  his  treacherous  associate  has  denounced  to  the  police, 
-this  Siberian  episode  would  be  very  much  more  valuable  if  there  were 
very  much  less  of  it.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  realize  a  picture 
drawn  by  Prince  Krapotkine  of  the  horrors  of  Siberian  exile,  an 
attempt  which  is  somewhat  ambitious,  but  by  no  means  unsuc- 
cessful    The  novelty  of  all  this  may  be  held  to  justify  the  slow- 
ness of  the  development  of  the  plot ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
extreme  protraction  of  Ceneri's  death   scene.     The  wretched 
prisoners  legs  give  way  beneath  him,  he  falls  prone,  but  he  does 
not  die.    He  is  an  unconscionably  long  time  in  dying,  and  bavin- 
fallen  he  gets  up  again  to  fall  once  more.    When  he  is  finally  dis- 
posed of,  the  play  is  practically  over  ;  for  Vaughan  has  learnt  that 
Pauline  is  innocent  of  the  offence  charged  against  her  by  Macari. 
Ihe  last  act  in  the  villa  011  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  the  weakest. 
A  better  excuse  for  the  reappearance  of  Macari  should  have 
been  devised.    The  shock  to  Pauline  is  afforded  by  a  vision  of 
her  brothers  murder  as  it  was  committed;  and  of  course  Gilbert 
enters  opportunely  from  Siberia.    On  the  map  it  is  a  Ion*  way 
and  trains  are  uncertain ;  on  the  stage,  however,  a  hero  must  be 
punctual  to  his  cue.    But  we  must  not  leave  the  authors  of 
tailed  Back  with  words  of  satirical  comment  on  our  pen  The 
play,  as  already  stated,  is  very  good.  It  is  so  sound  and  strong  that 
the  absence  of  comedy  for  what  is  called  relief  is  never  felt"  No 
relief  is  needed  ;  except,  indeed,  from  the  superfluity  of  verbiage 

I  he  acting  rises  from  very  fair  to  very  good.  Miss  Lingard  has 
a  trying  task  in  the  portrayal  of  a  mad  heroine  who  is  to  be 
sympathetic  in  her  madness ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  succeeds 
in  retaining  interest  for  the  witless  heroine,  and  that  is  much. 
If  the  precise  method  by  which  the  mental  disturbance  was 
quelled  is  not  very  plainly  shown,  it  may  be  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  showit  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  has  earnestness  to  recommend 
f  l  ,  Vau?han-   Tilat  Vaughan  should  be  given  to  set 

tricks  ot  attitude  and  movement  is  unfortunate.  The  actor  is 
growing  into  mannerisms,  which  are  things  to  be  checked  If 
mannerisms  are  natural  and  unconquerable,  they  must  be  excused; 

if J \  \  ei  B°!  ? W  13  &radua%  ad°P^g  peculiarities  which 
if  not  checked  will  presently  tend  much  to  mar  his  otherwise 
mtelhgent  efforts  Great  praise  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Beerbohm- 
lree  for  his  performance  of  Macari,  and  the  praise  is  deserved. 

understood,  a  copy  of  any  particular  personage-the  lowest  form 
of  study  from  lite  the  stage  presents -but  an  amalgamation  of 
natural  characteristics  welded  by  the  ability  of  the  actor  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole.  Perhaps  the  part  is  somewhat  over-elaborated,  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Macari  is  an  Italian,  with  the 
vivacity  of  his  race  accentuated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  daily 
Mr  71  T',"^ ^r,th«™cuous  curate  of  The  Private  Secretary 
Mr  ri?eS  ?aT  13  a  VGr*  DOte™rthy  piece  of  acting 

Mr.  Anson  was  less  to  the  point  as  Ceneri.  Dr.  Ceneri  is  an 
older  man  than  Macari,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  all 
the  ardour  and  energy  which  Macari  affects ;  but  there  is  little 
evidence  of  deep-set  purpose  in  him.  He  is  always  iu  trouble 
hnnselt,  instead  of  being  bent  on  troubling  others.  On  the  whole 
fhVnaV^t  «»»F»tor.    Thfre  are  clever  touches  in 

the  pait ;  at  times  Ceneri  arrests  the  attention;  but  he  does  not  re- 
tain command  over  it,  and  he  it  is  who  will  not  die.  Most  of  the 
minor  parts  are  carefully  filled.  Called  Back  promises  0  be  a 
great  popular  success.  It  also,  however,  as  isnot  always  the 
case  with  popular  successes,  amply  fulfils  artistic  requirerJents 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LA  HOGUE. 


13  lis  G  IN  G  of  bells  all  day,  and  bonefires  all  night,"  is  the 
77      entry  in  Narcissus  Luttrell's  diary  for  May  2<rd  M9 

24th,  1692.  And  this  went  on  for  many  days  ebulli 
ion   ot  national  joy  meant  something   more  ^han   pride  for 

that  signal  victory  known  in  our  annals  as  the  Battfe  of  S 

Hogue    On  that  ground,  indeed,  England  had  good  cause  to  re! 

joice;  for  not  only  was  this,  as  Macaulay  points  o£  5e  fi£ 
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great  check  given  to  the  arras  of  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  first  great 
victory  won  by  the  English  over  the  French  since  the  days  of 
Agincourt ;  but,  if  it  could  not  efface,  it  at  least  gloriously  atoned 
for,  the  disgrace  of  Beacliy  Head.  The  disgrace  was  England's 
that  day;  two  years  later  the  atonement  was  hers.  On  June  30, 
1690,  the  Dutch  bore  the  burden  of  the  fighting,  while  Torrington 
lay  ingloriously  by  out  of  gunshot,  till  his  brave  allies  had 
done  all  that  even  the  countrymen  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp 
could  do  against  an  enemy  near  four  times  their  strength  in  num- 
bers and  weight  of  metal,  and  then  slunk  away  up  the  Thames, 
leaving  the  Channel  free  from  end  to  end  to  the  triumphant 
French.  On  May  19,  1692,  the  position  was  reversed.  The  work 
on  that  day  was  done  almo3t  wholly  by  the  English,  not  from  any 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  but  solely  through  the 
perversity  of  the  wind,  which  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  enabled 
the  French  to  engage  the  English  squadrons  alone.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  victory  of  La  Hogue  meant  something  more  to  England 
than  a  check  to  the  arms  of  the  Great  Monarch.  When  at  noon 
of  the  24th  of  May  the  English  fleet  slowly  drew  out  of  the  bay 
on  an  ebb  tide  with  the  flower  of  the  French  navy  in  flames 
under  the  helpless  eyes  of  James  and  the  great  captains  who 
were  to  have  brought  England  once  more  to  his  feet,  the 
last  chance  of  the  Stuarts  being  restored  by  foreign  arms  and 
foreign  gold  vanished  with  the  smoke  of  the  burning  ships.  Twice 
had  the  attempt  been  made ;  twice  had  it  failed.  If  a  King  of  the 
race  she  had  rejected  was  to  sit  again  on  the  English  throne,  he 
must  be  recalled  by  English  voices  and  upheld  by  English  arms. 
That  issue,  too,  was  tried.  The  retreat  from  Derby  and  the 
slaughter  on  Culloden  Heath  was  the  last  word  of  the  great  lesson 
the  Stuarts  had  learned  twice  before  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne 
and  in  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  had  been  known  that  great 
preparations  were  astir  in  France.  The  one  man  who  had  persis- 
tently opposed  an  invasion  of  England  was  no  more.  Louvois  was 
dead,  and  with  him  vanished,  as  the  exile  flattered  himself,  the  last 
barrier  that  lay  between  St.  Germains  and  St.  James's.  He  died 
at  the  close  of  1691,  and  early  in  the  following  January  Lewis  had 
consented  to  an  expedition  i'roin  which  he  possibly  expected  to 
gain  as  much  as  James.  Macaulay,  following  Burnet,  says  that 
the  real  designs  of  the  French  Government  were  unknown  even  to 
William  when  he  sailed  for  Holland  on  March  6.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  many  paragraphs  in  the 
Gazettes  for  January  and  February  which  show  that  the  French 
preparations  were  no  secret  in  London.  The  muster  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy  of  all  the  Irish  troops  then  in  France  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sarsfield  might  not  have  troubled  William  much  ;  but 
one  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  that  with  these 
Irish  battalions  was  camped  Bellefonds  with  ten  thousand  French- 
men. It  was  certainly  known,  too,  in  January  that  the  Toulon 
squadron  was  fitting  for  sea  ;  in  February,  that  all  privateers  had 
been  recalled,  and  an  embargo  laid  on  all  merchantmen;  while 
in  the  dockyards  of  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Port  Louis  the  car- 
penters were  at  work  night  and  day.  It  may  not  have  suited 
the  English  King,  in  the  then  feverish  States,  to  have  made 
all  his  information  public;  but  the  letter  to  Heinsius  quoted 
by  Macaulay  hardly  warrants  our  belief  that  it  was  not  till 
April  that  he  really  saw  whither  all  these  preparations  tended. 
However,  whatever  he  may  have  suspected  or  known,  on  March  6th 
he  sailed  for  his  own  country,  leaving,  as  usual,  full  power  in 
the  hands  of  Mary,  with  Nottingham  again  at  the  head  of  the 
Council. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  not  been  idle.  The  Gazettes  which 
announce  the  movements  of  Lewis  are  full  of  indications  of  our 
own  activity.  All  persons  trading  in  naval  commodities  were 
entreated  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  sitting  at  the  office  of 
His  Majesty's  navy  "  in  Crutched  Fryers.''  Six  weeks'  pay  by 
way  of  bounty  was  offered  to  all  able  seamen  who  would  enlist, 
and  these  gentle  inducements  were  supplemented  later  by  a  sterner 
call.  In  April  three  new  men-of-war  were  launched,  the  Cornwall 
and  the  Devonshire  of  eighty  guns  each,  and  the  Breda  of 
seventy.  The  Prince,  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  the  Dunkirk,  of 
seventy,  both  of  which  had  been  renewed  almost  into  new  vessels, 
were  ready  in  the  same  month ;  and  some  idea  of  the  pace  at 
which  the  work  went  forward  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  former  of  these,  which,  under  its  new  name  of  the  Royal 
William,  had  been  launched  at  Chatham  on  the  21st,  was 
manned,  fitted,  and  ready  for  sea  by  the  30th.  The  same  activity 
was  observed  in  the  land  forces.  The  regular  troops  were  con- 
centrated between  Petersfield  and  Portsmouth.  Several  regiments 
were  recalled_  from  Flanders,  and  others  stopped  on  the  march. 
All  the  militia  were  called  out ;  and  the  Queen  herself  reviewed 
in  Hyde  Park  six  of  the  City  regiments,  thirteen  thousand  strong. 
In  the  southern  shires  of  Scotland  all  capable  of  bearing  arms 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  bidden  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness,  and  a  few  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  High- 
land chieftains  received  a  sort  of  dictators-hip  over  the  rest.  All 
Papists,  or  reputed  Papists,  were  ordered  to  remove  ten  miles  from 
London.  The  houses  of  all  suspected  persons  were  searched,  and 
Lord  Huntingdon,  in  whose  stables  horses  enough  were  found  to 
•1KlVnt^a  wllol°  tr00P  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to  join  Marlborough 
\v  r  °r*  Nor  were  the  DLltch  behindhand.  The  presence  of 
n  lent  a  spur  to  their  zeal.    The  Amsterdam  squadron,  of 
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Zealand  squadrons  were  not  long  behind.   By  the  end  of  April  the 


*i  11  nam  lent  a  spur  to  their  zeal.  The  Amsterdam  squadron,  oi 
ourteeu  men-of-war,  three  of  ninety-two  guns  each,  and  three 
live-ships,  was  the  first  to  put  to  sea.  The  Meuse  squadron,  of  live 
men-of-war  and  two  fire-ships,  followed ;  the  North  Holland  and 


whole  fleet,  thirty-six  ships,  carrying  about  thirteen  thousand  men 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  guns,  was  anchored 
in  the  Downs  under  the  command  of  Van  Almonde. 

On  the  2 1st  of  April  James  left  St.  Germains  for  Normandy. 
As  usual  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  his  coming  was  anxiously 
expected  in  England,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  English  navy 
were  with  him  almost  to  a  man.  In  this  last  belief  there  was, 
indeed,  more  reason  than  in  most  of  the  foolish  notions  James 
carried  in  his  head.  So  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  been  popular 
at  any  time  and  with  any  class  of  people,  he  had  been  popular  with 
the  fleet.  He  had  proved  himself  when  Duke  of  York  a  brave  and 
a  skilful  sailor,  and  this  rare  instance  to  his  credit  had  not  been 
wholly  forgotten.  Moreover,  it  was  no  secret  that  his  agents  had 
been  busy  in  that  quarter,  and  especially  with  Russell,  and  James, 
as  usual  supremely  ignorant  of  the  man's  real  nature,  had  been 
persuaded  that  the  English  Admiral  was  heart  and  soul  with  him. 
But  Russell,  though  he  had  little  love  for  his  present  sovereigns, 
had  a  great  love  for  his  profession.  He  would  have  had  little  ob- 
jection to  seeing  James  again  on  the  English  throne,  but  he  had 
the  very  strongest  objection  to  seeing  an  English  fleet  strike  its 
flag  to  the  Frenchmen.  In  all  his  correspondence  with  St. 
Germains  he  was  resolute  on  one  point,  that  the  two  fleets  should 
not  meet.  "If  I  meet  them,"  he  said,  "  I  fight  them,  were  his 
Majesty  himself  on  board."  One  of  his  chief  officers,  Carter,  whose 
support  had  been  confidently  promised  to  James  by  his  agents,  had; 
reported  their  every  word  to  Nottingham. 

Still  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  London.  That  Russell 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  was  pretty  well 
known,  and  no  man  could  dare  to  say  what  part  he  would  play 
when  the  pinch  came.  He  had  taken  leave  of  the  Queen  on 
April  30th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  May  the  whole 
of  the  allied  fleet  was  anchored  off  St.  Helen's.  No  mightier 
armament  had  ever  assembled  in  an  English  port.  If  every  man 
was  true,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result.  But  of  that 
fact  there  was  much  doubt,  and  in  London  these  doubts  were 
freely  expressed.  Again  the  good  sense  and  courage  of  Mary 
;3ho wed  themselves.  On  May  15th  all  the  English  officers  were 
summoned  on  board  the  Britannia,  Russell's  flag-ship,  to  hear  a 
dispatch  from  Nottingham,  conveying  the  Queen's  disbelief  of  all 
the  stories  that  had  been  circulated  to  their  discredit  and  her  un- 
shaken assurance  in  their  loyalty.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was 
as  clear  as  the  folly  of  James's  Declaration.  An  address  was 
hastily  prepared  in  answer,  thanking  the  Queen  for  her  confidence, 
and  vowing  to  defend  her  rights  and  the  freedom  and  religion  of 
England  with  their  lives  against  all  Popish  invaders.  Every 
officer  present  pressed  forward  to  sign  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  that  moment  they  signed  the  truth. 

Meanwhile  the  French  fleet  had  left  Brest,  and  was  making 
its  way  up  Channel  towards  La  Hogue,  where  three  hundred 
transports  were  waiting  his  escort  to  convey  James  and  his  army 
to  the  shores  of  England.  Tourville  was  in  command.  His 
orders  were  positive — to  find  out  the  English  fleet,  and  fight  them, 
in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  transports.  But  both  Lewis  and 
his  Ministers  had  been  strangely  misinformed  of  the  strength  of 
that  fleet.  That  the  Dutch  could  have  had  time  to  join  forces 
with  the  English  was  thought  impossible.  Of  the  latter,  only 
Delaval's  and  Carter's  squadrons  were  believed  to  be  at  sea ;  and 
of  these,  even  if  they  showed  fight,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Tourville  would  be  able  to  give  a  good  account.  Russell  was 
supposed  to  be  still  in  the  Thames,  or  beating  somewhere  about 
the  Downs  ;  moreover,  in  him  James,  despite  all  that  had  passed, 
still  professed  the  utmost  confidence.  At  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  Nottingham  was  waked  from  his  sleep  by  an 
express,  who  had  ridden  up  from  Weymouth  in  eleven  hours  with 
the  news  that  the  French  squadron  was  in  sight.  Another  posted 
off'  along  the  coast  to  Russell.  On  the  following  morning  the 
allied  squadrons  weighed  anchor  from  St.  Helen's  and  stood  off 
down  Channel. 

Their  whole  force  was  ninety-nine  ships,  carrying  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  close  upon  seven  thousand  guns, 
Russell's  flag  tlew  from  the  Britannia,  a  tine  three-decker  of  one 
hundred  guns.  His  vice-  and  rear-admirals  were  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  in  the  Royal  Sovereiyn  (which  famous  ship  was  then 
nearly  sixty  years  old),  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  in  the- 
London.  Sir  John  Ashby  commanded  tli9  Blue  Squadron  in  the 
Victory,  with  Rooke  and  Carter  for  his  vice-  and  rear-admirals. 
Almonde  was  in  command  of  the  Dutch,  with  Callemberg  as  his 
vice-admiral.  The  accounts  of  Tourville's  force  vary.  Macaulay 
puts  it  at  forty-four  men-of-war  ;  others  at  fifty  or  sixty,  or  even 
more,  exclusive  of  fire-ships  and  smaller  vessels.  It  is  certain,, 
however,  that  it  was  his  squadron  only  that  was  engaged,  for  a 
lucky  wind  still  kept  the  Toulon  fleet  in  harbour,  and  that,  had 
our  whole  force  been  able  to  come  into  action,  he  would  have 
been  outnumbered  nearly  two  to  one.  The  French  van  was. 
commanded  by  D'Amfreville,  their  rear  by  Gabaret.  In  the 
centre  Tourville's  flag  Hew  from  the  Royal  Sun,  boasted  by  the 
French  to  be  the  finest  ship  ever  yet  launched  on  any  waters, 
carrying  one  hundred  and  four  guns,  and  adorned  with  a  gorgeous 
device  representing  Lewis  in  triumph,  with  a  crowd  of  kings  and 
princes  in  chains  at  his  feet.  The  Dutch  led  the  English  van ; 
Russell,  with  the  Red  Squadron,  lay  in  the  centre ;  Ashby,  with 
the  Blue,  was  in  the  rear. 

At  daybreak  on  May  19th  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  Cape  Barfieur,  about  six  leagues  off,  bearing  south  by 
south-west  of  the  English  line.  The  morning  was  hazy,  and. 
Russell  could  not  clearly  see  what  tack  the  French  were  on.  The 
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wind,  too,  which  was  from  the  south-west  and  light,  was  with 
them.  Tourville  could  have  declined  an  engagement ;  and  when 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  ob- 
served, his  officers  pressed  him  to  do  so.  But  he  flatly  declined. 
Orders  to  fight  were  in  his  pocket,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  run 
the  risk  of  another  sneer  about  men  "  who  carried  the  white  feather 
in  their  heads  if  not  in  their  hearts,"  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  at  the  French  Court  for  not  having  burned  the  English 
shipping  in  their  harbours  after  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head.  By 
ten  o'clock  his  line  was  formed,  and  bearing  down  upon  the 
English  centre.  Russell  signalled  for  the  Dutch  and  the  Blue 
Squadron  to  weather  the  French  if  possible,  but  the  wind  had  now 
fallen  almost  to  a  calm,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  his  orders,  and  then  but  partially,  could  be  obeyed.  It  was 
no  idle  boast  of  his,  therefore,  to  Nottingham  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  he  was  engaged  with  a  force  practically  superior 
to  his  own.  Tourville  stood  on  his  course  till  he  had  come  within 
musket-shot  of  the  Britannia,  and  then,  hauling  up  to  windward, 
the  Royal  Sun  opened  fire  about  half-past  eleven,  and  the  fight 
began. 

At  first  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  duel  between  the  two 
admirals,  but  gradually  others  came  into  action,  and  for  four  hours 
the  tiring  was  heavy.  But  the  French  were  out-manoeuvred  and 
out-fought,  our  ships,  it  is  said,  firing  three  broadsides  to  their 
two.  About  four  o'clock  Tourville,  who  had  played  his  part  as 
became  the  captain  of  the  Royal  Sun,  found  himself  in  such  a 
plight  that  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Ambitious,  while  the  Royal 
Sun  made  off  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  nearly  all  her  rigging 
shot  away  and  "  all  her  scuppers  "  spouting  blood,  says  Macaulay, 
dexterously  appropriating  a  grandiloquent  touch  from  a  contem- 
porary ballad.  At  six  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  enabled  the  Blue 
Squadron  to  get  into  action.  Carter's  ship  was  the  first  to  break  the 
French  line,  and  Carter  himself,  struck  by  a  splinter  from  his  own 
yard-arm,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall.  Till  ten  the  firing  continued, 
and  then  the  wind  fell  again,  and  in  a  thick  fog  both  fleets  anchored 
for  the  night.  Our  loss  was  severe.  The  Eayle  alone  had  seventy 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  but  besides  Carter, 
Captain  Hastings,  of  the  Sandwich,  was  the  only  English  olficer 
who  fell. 

The  morning  of  the  20th  broke  foggy  and  calm.  Onlv  thirty- 
eight  of  the  French  ships  were  in  sight  about  three  leagues  to  the 
westward.  Russell  gave  signal  for  chase,  his  own  ship  being  far 
to  the  eastward  in  consequence  of  her  foretopmast  having  gone  by 
the  board  during  the  night.  All  through  that  afternoon  and 
until  past  ten  in  the  evening  the  chase  continued,  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  English  brought  up  near  the  Race  of  Alderney 
in  fifty  fathoms.  Twenty-eight  of  the  French  ships  followed  suit, 
but  much  nearer  the  Race,  and  fifteen  others  further  to  the  west- 
ward. Soon  the  flood  tide  came  up  strong,  and  some  of  the 
French  began  to  drive.  Three  managed  to  get  into  Cherbourg, 
and  the  rest  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue.  For  those  who  kept  their 
anchors  a  luckier  fate  was  in  store.  Every  one  knows  Mr, 
Browning's  gallant  ballad  which  tells  how  D'Amfreville,  with  a 
part  of  the  French  fleet,  was  steered  through  the  rocks  and 
shallows  of  the  dangerous  Race  by  a  Breton  pilot.  Whether  the 
poet  has  followed  history  exactly  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  about 
twenty  ships  managed  to  get  safe  into  St.  Malo,  and  that  Ashby, 
with  the  Blue  Squadron,  having  no  pilot  who  could  take  him 
through  those  intricate  channels,  made  sail  to  join  Russell  off  La 
Hogue. 

Meanwhile  Delaval  was  after  the  ships  who  had  got  safe,  as  they 
hoped,  into  Cherbourg,  the  luckless  Royal  Sun  and  two  other 
first-rates  of  ninety  and  eighty-four  guns.  They  were  hauled  up 
too  close  inshore  for  Delaval  to  follow  them  in  till  he  made  sure  of 
his  soundings.  As  Nelson  did  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  in 
the  Baltic,  Delaval  saw  to  this  himself  and  under  a  heavy  fire. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  in  three  fire-ships,  putting  himself  on 
board  one.  "  I  hope  I  may  say,  without  vanity,"  he  wrote  to 
Nottingham,  "  that  the  service  was  warm,  yet  effectually  per- 
formed." Two  of  the  French  ships  were  burned  at  anchor  ;  the 
third  ran  on  shore,  and,  being  deserted  by  all  her  crew,  shared  the 
same  fate.    One  of  ours  was  sunk,  but  our  loss  was  very  slight. 

At  noon  on  the  23rd  the  allied  fleets  were  together  again  off 
La  Hogue.  _  Thirteen  of  the  French  fleet  were  anchored"  in  the 
bay,  as  far  inshore  as  they  could  be  drawn.  They  were  covered 
by  the  forts  De  Lisset  and  Saint-Vaast.  Platforms  had  been 
hastily  run  up  on  which  all  the  guns  of  the  army  had  been 
mounted.  The  shoals  were  lined  with  boats  filled  with  soldiers. 
On  the  shore  were  drawn  up  Bellefond's  French  and  Sarstield's 
Irish,  and  on  a  height  commanding  the  whole  was  James  himself, 
with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Bellef'ond,  Tourville,  and  other  high 
officers  of  both  arms.  James  was  uneasy.  He  saw  that  the 
Frenoh  sailors  were  disheartened,  and  what  English  sailors  were 
he  knew  well.  He  advised  that  a  strong  force  of  soldiers  and 
artillery  should  be  sent  on  board  the  ships  ;  but  his  advice  was 
disregarded.  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  such  a  slur  upon  his 
men's  courage,  and  even  the  rest  thought  that  things  must  needs 
be  well  enough  as  they  were. 

Russell  gave  charge  of  the  expedition  to  Rooke,  who  shifted  his 
flag  to  the  Eayle,  as  drawing  less  water  than  that  which  had 
hitherto  carried  it.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  work  must  be 
done  by  boats  alone.  His  orders  were  simple.  The  boats  were 
to  advance,  he  said,  and  board  or  burn  as  best  they  could. 
The  boats  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore.  Not  a 
musket  answered  ;  oars  were  the  only  weapons  used  till  the  men 
got  aside,  and  then,  scrambling  on  board  with  loud  huzzas,  they 


set  to  work  with  a  will.  Some  cut  the  rigging,  others  set  fire  to 
the  vessels,  others  turned  the  guns  upon  the  shore.  Six  ships 
were  burned  on  the  first  day  ;  on  the  next  the  work  was  finished. 
There  was  little  resistance.  As  fast  as  the  English  scrambled  up 
one  side,  the  French  scrambled  down  the  other,  and  as  the  ships 
and  not  their  crews  were  what  our  men  aimed  at,  there  was  little 
loss  of  life,  and  but  few  prisoners  were  taken.  Including  those 
destroyed  by  Delaval  in  Cherbourg,  seventeen  first-rates  were 
burned  to  ashes,  besides  several  transports.  Our  own  loss  after  the 
first  day's  fighting  was  ten  men  killed.  And  throughout  the  two 
days  James  stood  on  the  heights  above  the  bay,  gazing  in  helpless 
despondency  at  the  destruction  of  all  his  hopes.  One  exclamation 
he  could  not  help.  As  he  saw  the  English  sailors  swarming  up 
the  huge  sides  of  the  French  ships,  having  thrown  away  their 
muskets  to  leave  their  hands  free,  and  cheering  as  though  they 
were  at  play,  he  cried  out,  "  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English  could 
do  so  brave  an  action  " — words  natural  to  an  Englishman,  even 
though  that  Englishman  were  James,  but  hardly  politic  in  the 
circumstances.  Then,  when  all  was  over,  he  muttered  that  Heaven 
fought  against  him,  and  withdrew  sullenly  to  his  tent. 

So  glorious  and  complete  a  victory  was  received  in  England  in 
a  manner  worthy  the  occasion.  Solemn  prayers  and  a  thanks- 
giving were  ordered  by  Russell  throughout  the  fleet.  Rochester, 
Portland,  Sidney,  and  Galloway  were  sent  down  to  Portsmouth 
with  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  distribute  among  the  sailors.  Each 
of  the  captains  of  the  fire-ships  received  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
the  same  sum  was  given  to  three  who  had  brought  the  first 
news  of  our  success  to  England.  Every  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  any  way  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal. 
Carter  was  buried  at  Portsmouth  with  all  military  honours.  The 
body  of  Hastings  was  brought  to  London,  and,  escorted  by  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  followed  by  four  Royal  carriages,  laid  in  St. 
James's  Church.  Nor  were  the  wounded  forgotten.  Forty  sur- 
geons were  sent  down  to  Portsmouth.  The  hospitals  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Queen's  orders  opened  their 
doors  to  all  patients  from  the  fleet  at  the  public  charge.  A  more 
lasting  memorial  of  Royal  gratitude  was  not  wanting.  The 
building  which  Charles  II.  had  begun  at  Greenwich  for  a  Royal 
palace  was  continued  by  Mary  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained 
over  her  brother,  and  many  an  English  sailor  owes  to-day  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  his  declining  years  to  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1884. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  to  see  year  by  year  that 
our  repeated  prediction  of  better  things  in  store  as  to  an  Eng- 
lish school  of  sculpture  was  not  a  mere  expression  of  optimism. 
But  Avhile  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  at  this  definite  progress, 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  school.  We 
do  not  permit  ourselves  to  say,  as  more  than  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  said  this  year,  that  English  sculpture  is  now  ahead 
of  English  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy.  To  justify  such  a 
statement  as  this  the  general  average  of  merit  should  be  higher 
among  the  sculptors  than  among  the  painters.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  We  have  several  examples  this  year  which 
hold  their  own  against  the  very  best  of  the  paintings  ;  there  are 
about  two  dozen  works  which  are  up  to  the  average  of  the 
paintings ;  but  below  these  we  sink  suddenly  to  an  abyss  of 
mediocrity  and  false  taste.  That  we  have  so  many  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions is  highly  creditable  and  encouraging ;  but  we  must  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  a  school  of  sculpture  until  such 
contributions  as  Nos.  1708,  1691,  and  1775  are  naturally  and 
obviously  excluded. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  especially  rich  this 
year  in  large  imaginative  groups  and  figures,  mainly  by  outsiders, 
for  neither  Mr.  Armstead  nor  Mr.  Boehm  nor  Mr.  Brock  is  a 
contributor  in  this  department.  The  most  striking  piece  of 
sculpture  of  the  year,  and  that  which  is  properly  set  in  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  Lecture-Room,  is  Mr.  Haino  Thornycroft's 
"  Mower  "  (1856).  This  is  the  fourth  statue  of  heroic  size  which 
Mr.  Thornycroft  has  executed,  and  it  proves  that  his  powers 
have  not  been  thwarted  or  deformed  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
success.  He  has  shown  a  fine  ambition  in  declining  to  repeat  in 
another  classical  figure  the  antique  poetry  of  his  "  Artemis  "  of 
1880  or  of  his  "Teueer"  of  1S82.  In  his  statue  of  this  year 
Mr.  Thornycroft,  who  has  been  steadily  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  realists,  but  without  ever  relinquishing  his  hold 
on  style,  deserts  antiquity  for  the  England  of  to-day.  He  gives 
us  the  statue  of  a  young  English  mower,  not  idealized,  but  only 
selected,  in  his  country  dress,  without  modification  or  falsifica- 
tion of  any  kind.  It  is  a  happy  memorial  of  country  life  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
make  too  much  of  the  subject;  the  young  man  is  not  doing  one 
thing  with  his  right  hand  and  another  with  his  left,  but  stands 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  strength,  gazing  forwards  and  downwards 
at  some  passing  object  with  concentrated  and  stolid  attention.  The 
modelling  was  never  more  learned  or  beautiful  in  any  previous 
work  of  Mr.  Thornycroft's,  nor  the  flesh  more  finely  contrasted 
against  the  various  textures— the  leather,  the  cotton,  and  the  felt. 

Another  figure,  smaller,  but  not  less  beautiful,  is  the  "  Icarus  " 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  (1855).  The  young  athlete  stands  ready  to 
take  flight ;  his  artificial  wings  are  bound  to  his  arms  with  thongs, 
and  still  droop  in  fine  curves  along  his  flanks.  His  head  is 
swathed  and  bound  with  cloths  to  avoid  the  disturbing  rush  of 
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air.  His  feet,  which,  however,  are  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  figure,  touch  the  ground  as  if  ready  to  abandon  it.  The 
whole  statuette  is  full  of  grace  and  poetry  and  of  a  pathetic  sense 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  hopes  of  Icarus.  It  is  this  imaginative  touch 
of  lassitude  in  the  body  and  anxiety  in  the  face  which  completes 
the  charm  of  the  whole.  In  passing  from  the  study  of  this 
statuette  to  that  of  Mr.  George  A.  Lawson's  "  Ave  Caesar  "  (1809), 
we  traverse  the  space  that  divides  a  masterly  work,  fully  carried 
out  in  every  part  with  the  artist's  utmost  ability,  from  a  spirited 
and  ambitious  sketch  by  a  sculptor  who  can  never  be  persuaded  to 
carry  his  work  far  enough.  Mr.  Lawson's  Retiarius  is  brandish- 
ing his  three-pronged  fork  with  exaggerated  vehemence,  while 
his  net,  by  an  unlucky  subterfuge,  is  drawn  up  at  his  side  so 
voluminously  as  to  form  an  obvious  support  to  the  figure.  These 
things  are  evidence  of  haste  in  composition,  of  too  great  readiness 
to  be  satisfied  ;  but  the  statue  has  excellent  qualities,  nevertheless. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Linos  "  (1680)  is  unfortunately  placed.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  about  this  statue  which  fails  to 
impress  the  eye.  We  examine  it,  and  we  find  it  to  be  marvellously 
well  modelled,  full  of  evidence  of  patient  study  from  the  life.  But 
it  is  too  purely  a  portrait  of  the  body  of  some  particular  model, 
imperfections  are  slavishly  reproduced  rather  than  finer  forms 
selected.  This  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  style,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  realism  without  imagination.  'Mr. Onslow  Ford  is  techni- 
cally so  clever,  and  his  work  as  a  handicraftsman  has  so  much 
improved  of  late,  that  we  believe  he  will  see,  from  the  com- 
parative failure  of  his  figure  this  year,  that  more  is  needed  than 
mere  portraiture  of  the  body.  Mr.  Browning,  with  his  crude 
and  fleshy  statue  of  "  Dryope  "  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  is  pro- 
bably beyond  the  power  of  seeing  this.  We  should  like  to 
commend  both  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Browning  to  M.  Rodin's  ex- 
quisitely finished  statue  in  bronze,  "  L'Age  d'Airain"  (1667); 
M.  Rodin  is  quite  as  determined  a  realist  as  they  are,  but  he 
throws  over  his  work  that  veil  of  imagination  which  we  call  style, 
and  thereby  gives  the  figure  a  charm  which  has  power  to  retain 
the  attention. 

Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins  is  an  outsider  who  is  rapidly  coming 
forward  into  the  front  rank.  His  works  this  year,  both  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor,  give  him  a  greater  claim  to  notice 
than  he  has  ever  shown  before.  In  the  Central  Hall  of  the 
Academy  bis  strong  and  spirited  group  (1682),  "Bless  me,  even 
me  also,  0  my  father,"  attracts  the  eye  at  once.  Esau  has  crept 
along  the  ground  towards  Isaac,  and  presses  up  towards  his  father 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  ;  the  solemn  blind  face  of  the  patriarch 
suggests  his  doubt  and  inward  trouble.  This  group  is  not  merely 
nobly  conceived ;  it  is  executed  with  a  virile  force  which  was  till 
lately  a  quality  unknown  in  our  English  sculpture.  In  the 
Grosvenor  Mr.  Mullins  exhibits  two  statuettes  (408,  420)  which 
possess  great  beauty  ;  the  marble  one  is  a  charming  specimen  of 
carved  work.  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch  ha3  expended  great  pains  on  his 
huge  group  of  "  Lady  Godiva  "  (1823),  but  he  leaves  us  unim- 
pressed. Mr.  Pinker's  large  "Britannia"  (1669),  with  a  lion, 
shows  advance  upon  his  previous  work  ;  but  as  a  group  it  is  too 
flat.  Mr.  Calder  Marshall's  ambition  is  as  great  as  ever ;  but  his 
sentimental  statues  make  a  poor  show  among  the  vigorous  younger 
work.  Mr.  G.  Natorp,  a  new  name,  signs  a  massive  and  graceful 
bronze  statuette  of  "  Hercules  "  (1746),  leaning  on  his  club,  an  ex- 
cellent and  very  promising  piece.  We  lament  to  see  Mr.  Walter 
Ingram,  whose  work  in  the  past  has  often  possessed  great  merit, 
sinking  to  such  depths  of  trickery  as  he  reaches  this  year  in  his 
so-called  "Ariel"  (1783).  One  of  the  prettiest  statuettes  in  the 
Royal  Academy  is  Mr.  Paul  de  Vigne's  "  Poverella  "  ( 1 800),  a 
girl  with  a  fiddle  on  her  knees,  leaning  back  asleep ;  this  is  in 
marble  exquisitely  carved,  and  the  composition  is  as  fortunate  as 
it  can  be,  broad  and  simple,  and  held  within  close  limits. 

The  Academy  possesses  some  good  reliefs  this  year.  Mr. 
Woolner's  bronze  "Water  Lily"  (1700),  a  bathing-girl  stepping 
delicately  among  the  lily-leaves,  is  full  of  poetic  charm.  Mr. 
Henry  Bates,  the  student  whose  bas-relief  in  the  schools  this 
spring  caused  quite  an  emotion,  exhibits  it  here  for  general 
inspection.  This  "Socrates  Teaching  in  the  Agora"  (1712)  is 
without  question  a  remarkably  sound  and  vivid  piece  of  work,  full 
of  qualities  that  are  both  sculpturesque  and  picturesque,  as  relief 
should  be.  We  hope  to  see  it  again  when  Mr.  Bates  has  translated 
it  into  marble.  Another  student,  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  exhibits  a 
version  of  the  same  theme  which  is  very  gracefully  conceived.  All 
these  younger  men  are,  we  are  glad  to  see,  following  the  example 
of  Mr.  Thornycroft — whose  influence  is  evidently  very  great 
among  them — and  are  avoiding  the  old  nerveless  fashion  of 
modelling.  The  Academic  sculptors  themselves  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  catch  the  new  manner  of  touch,  sometimes  with  rather 
naive  results. 

Iconic  sculpture,  in  the  form  of  important  monuments,  is  not 
largely  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  The  best  por- 
trait statue  is  that  of  "  Sir  Richard  Temple  "  ( J  686),  by  Mr.  T.  Brock, 
a  very  spirited  production;  the  worst  is  that  of  "  Lord  Frederick 
Caveudish"(i67S),  by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy.  We  regret  thesteady  decline 
of  this  artist,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  exhibited  some 
graceful  works,  which  brought  his  name  before  the  public,  but  who 
has  lately  persisted  in  following  the  old-fashioned  path  that  leads 
to  mediocrity.  Busts  are,  of  course,  numerous  and  of  very  varied 
merit.  The  Royal  Academy  contains  a  superb  "  Lord  Wolseley  " 
(1722),  in  bronze,  and  an  excellent  "  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  "  (1784), 
in  terra-cotta,  both  by  Mr.  Boehm,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
full  of  hie  and  character,  treated  with  simplicity,  and  delicately 
nmsked.    Mr.  Boehm  remains  our  best  portrait  sculptor,  when  he 


will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  put  his  own  individuality  into 
his  work.  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  has  never  surpassed  his  "  Study  of 
the  Head  "  of  an  old  man  (1699),  evidently  an  Italian  model, 
with  flapping  ears  brought  forward,  little  shrewd  eyes  pursed 
up,  and  thin,  humorous  lips  drawn  back  in  a  kind  of  sly 
smile.  In  mere  technical  skill,  in  masterly  treatment  of 
surface,  this  is  the  most  accomplished  head  in  the  Academy. 
We  observe  the  beautiful  exactitude  with  which  every  plane 
of  the  old  wrinkled  skin  is  reproduced  without  exaggera- 
tion, flatly,  every  atom  laid  on  in  its  right  place  with  un- 
affected mastery.  Mr.  Armstead  is  not  fortunate  this  year;  he  is 
represented  by  a  queer  little  figurine  called  "  Egypt"  (1688),  and 
a  still  more  queer  "  Henry  III.,"  a  marble  bust  of  a  very  old- 
fashioned  gentleman,  who  "the  semblance  of  a  kingly  crown  has 
on."  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  exhibits  a  remarkably  fine  bust  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (1793)  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  the 
Grosvenor  an  exquisitely  refined  and  sprightly  bust  of  a  little  girl 
(425).  What  has  happened  to  Mr.  T.  Nelson  MacLean  ?  He  seems 
to  have  formed  a  fresh  conception  of  the  size  aud  proportions  of 
the  human  head.  His  busts  this  year  have  the  brightness  of  touch 
which  belongs  to  his  work ;  but  in  every  case  the  skull  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  pinched  and  the  sides  pressed  together. 
He  is  surely  not  enamoured  of  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Conrad 
Dressier,  who  comes  over  from  Berlin  to  enlighten  our  darkness 
with  a  number  of  strangely  sensational  heads.  Mr.  Birch  is  always 
a  conscientious  artist  in  portraits ;  his  head  of  "  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
as  Wilfred  Denver  "  is  careful  and  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Thornycroft's 
best  bust  is  his  "  Mr.  Walter  Prideaux  "  (1720);  his  "  Coleridge  " 
(1788),  like  Mr.  Brock's  "Longfellow"  (1786),  labours  at  the 
Royal  Academy  under  the  disadvantage  of  work  which  has  been 
executed  to  stand  within  the  gloom  of  Westminster  Abbey-.  At 
the  Grosvenor,  in  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  Mr.  Thornycroft 
exhibits  an  extremely  graceful  and  poetical  portrait-statuette  of  a 
lady  with  a  book  of  music  on  her  knees  (411),  a  work  full  of 
charm  and  originality.  Other  busts  demanding  praise  at  the 
Royal  Academy  are  Mr.  Brock's  "Rev.  S.  H.  Booth"  (1726), 
Mr.  Pinker's  "Professor  Rolleston "  (1730),  Mr.  Richmond's 
"  Dr.  Pusey  "  (1787),  and  Mr.  Fontana's  "  Sir  Moses  Montefiore" 
(1690). 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  such  miscellaneous 
works  as  have  not  been  already  considered.  Mr.  Henry  Holiday's 
"  Jacob's  Ladder  "  (1743),  a  taU  narrow  composition  in  relief,  like 
a  stained  glass  window  come  to  life,  is  decorative  and  accomplished. 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  "Cat"  (1701),  in  a  noble  position  of  repose,  in 
bronze  on  a  slab  of  green  Irish  marble,  would  be  a  delightful 
household  acquisition,  and  shows  the  versatility  of  the  artist. 
Mr.  Poynter's  bronze  medals  (1777-1781)  are  interesting;  they 
are  less  rough  than  those  Professor  Legros  exhibited  two  years 
ago,  and  seem  to  us  to  be  more  independent  of  the  prestige  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Mr.  George  Simond's  life-sized  "  Sketch  of  a 
Lion"  (1776)  will  not  pass  muster,  we  are  afraid.  This  is  not 
how  Barye  or  Haehnel  modelled  animals. 


M.  PASTEUR'S  RESEARCHES  ON  HYDROPHOBIA. 

THE  results  obtained  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Pasteur  with 
the  poison  of  rabies,  or  canine  madness,  bid  fair,  if  corrobo- 
rated, to  be  of  the  highest  scientific  and  practical  importance.  In 
his  recent  communication  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  based  on 
work  extending  over  four  years,  M.  Pasteur  makes  the  hope 
reasonable  that  a  certain  process  of  inoculation  will  succeed  in 
averting  the  consequences  of  a  bite  from  a  mad  dog,  and  thus  free 
humanity  from  one  of  its  greatest  terrors  and  curative  medicine 
from  one  of  its  oldest  reproaches.  Following  the  same  methods 
as  in  his  experiments  with  the  poisons  of  other  diseases,  M. 
Pasteur  has  found  that  the  poison  of  rabies  loses  in  virulence  by 
being  successively  inoculated  into  several  monkeys.  By  this 
means,  after  a  few  transmissions,  the  poison  becomes  so  "  attenu- 
ated "  that  its  inoculation  into  dogs  is  harmless,  while  a  dog  so 
inoculated  is  rendered  thereby  proof  against  the  original  disease. 

Though  vaccination  for  small-pox  has  now  become  a  quite 
familiar  example  of  preventive  inoculation,  it  is  but  recently  that 
there  has  been  any  scientific  extension  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple. M.  Pasteur  especially  has  been  working  along  this  line 
with  earnestness;  and  in  more  than  one  instance  his  researches 
have  led  to  definite  and  practical  results.  In  the  present  case 
the  importance  of  the  experiments  is  obvious,  not  only  because 
the  disease  called  hydrophobia  is  quite  common  enough  to  be  a 
real  source  of  terror,  but  also  owing  to  the  very  favourable  con- 
ditions that  are  here  presented  for  coming  to  some  more  definite 
conclusion  than  heretofore  on  the  subject  of  preventive  inoculation. 
The  disease  is  so  clearly  conveyed  from  animal  to  animal  by 
inoculation  that  the  experiments  made  are  in  close  conformity 
with  the  mode  of  natural  transmission,  and  when  tbe  efficacy  of 
the  new  "  vaccination  "  is  proved  in  dogs  we  mayr  fairly  conclude 
that  the  process  is  likely  to  succeed  with  men.  The  matter  is  not 
complicated  here  as  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  many  other  diseases, 
such  as  consumption  and  cholera,  with  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  animal  and  the  man  are  similarly  affected.  Rabies  in  the  dog 
and  hydrophobia  in  the  man  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  to  one 
and  the  same  poison,  its  transmissibility  from  the  one  to  the 
other  being  open  to  no  reasonable  doubt.  Although,  as  M. 
Pasteur  says,  the  time  may  still  be  distant  when  canine 
madness  will  be  extinguished  by  this  process  of  vaccination, 
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there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  hoping,  should  his  results 
be  established,  that  the  consequences  of  a  bite  from  a  mad  dog 
may  be  prevented.  For,  though  it  would  be  of  course  unlikely 
that  meu  would  submit  themselves  to  inoculation  to  forestall  the 
risk  of  such  an  accidental  disease  as  hydrophobia,  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that,  owing  to  the  long  period  of  incubation  alter  a 
bite,  the  patient  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  may  be  rendered  insus- 
ceptible by  inoculation  before  the  mortal  malady  has  had  time  to 
declare  itself. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  further  investigations,  and  the 
testing  of  these  experiments  which  is  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
Government  Commission  at  the  request  of  M.  Pasteur,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  methods  followed  are  strictly  philosophical, 
and  that  the  objects  in  view  are  of  the  greatest  scientific  and  prac- 
tical value.  The  French  Government  is  to  be  congratulated  for  so 
promptly  appointing  a  Commission  of  scientific  men  of  indisput- 
able authority  to  assist  and  check  these,  interesting  experi- 
ments, the  names  of  Villemin,  Vulpian,  Bert,  and  Bouley 
lending  no  small  weight  to  the  prospective  results  of  the  inquiry. 
The  test  experiments  proposed  by  M.  Pasteur  consist  {i)  in 
causing  twenty  unprotected  dogs  and  twenty  "  vaccinated  "  dogs 
(presumably  protected  thereby  from  the  poison)  to  be  bitten 
by  dogs  in  a  rabid  state;  and  (2)  in  artificially  inoculating 
with  the  virus  of  rabies  two  other  sets  of  twenty  dogs,  respec- 
tively vaccinated  and  unvaccinated.  "  The  twenty  vaccinated 
dogs,"  says  M.  Pasteur,  "  will  resist  the  poison,  aud  the  other 
twenty  will  all  die  of  madness."  The  results  of  these  trials  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  largely  decisive  of  the  question  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  will  be  an  unequivocal  illustration  of  the  value  of 
experimental  pathology.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  no  distant 
date  an  English  Government  may  be  found  to  extend  the  same 
kind  of  aid  to  all-important  researches  of  this  nature  as  has  been 
so  lately  given  in  Germany  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Koch  in  relation 
to  the  cholera-poison,  and  now  again  in  France  to  the  brilliantly 
conceived  investigations  of  M.  Pasteur.  We  are  yet  but  on  the 
threshold  of  new  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  of  a  value  beyond  all  present  ex- 
pectation. 


THE  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

THE  International  Health  Exhibition  is  gradually  assuming 
something  of  the  unity  of  design  its  promoters  anticipated, 
and  is  arising  beautiful  out  of  chaos.  There  is  still,  however, 
much  to  be  effected  before  the  show  can  be  pronounced  finished. 
Such  important  features  as  the  water  exhibit  and  the  section  de- 
voted to  China  are  far  from  complete.  What  is,  perhaps,  more  to 
the  purpose,  there  already  exist  attractions  self-sufiicient  and 
powerful  enough  to  render  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  beyond 
all  doubt.  In  the  bewildering  maze  of  galleries  and  annexes,  full 
of  multitudinous  and  varied  objects  of  interest,  two  features  of  the 
show  are  so  prominently  and  indisputably  admirable  that  alone  they 
should  assure  popularity.  These  are  the  representation  of  old  London 
and  the  gallery  of  historical  costumes  illustrated  chronologically 
by  means  of  wax  figures.  The  larger  portion  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch's 
reproduction  of  old  London  inns  and  houses  is  now  externally 
complete,  and  the  result  is  certainly  a  most  felicitous  realization  of 
a  romantic  conception.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  more  per- 
fectly illusive,  more  full  of  charm  and  interest,  than  this  admir- 
able work.  The  buildings,  which  are  most  accurately  reproduced, 
are  so  happily  disposed  and  contrasted  that  the  aspect  of  the  street, 
from  whatever  point  of  view,  is  ever  charming ;  the  solidity  of  the 
work,  the  clever  simulation  of  age,  and  the  wear  of  weather,  the 
successful  tone  of  the  whole,  the  cunning  carving,  are  all  sur- 
prising, and  contribute  to  the  harmonious  ensemble.  Just  now  the 
shops  are  unoccupied,  save  one,  where,  in  the  shadow  of 
All  Hallows  Church,  the  workers  in  iron  pursue  their  craft ; 
when,  however,  all  i3  completed,  the  scene  will  be  one  of  in- 
creased charm  and  animation.  Outside  the  church  may  be  seen 
a  veritable  specimen  of  the  stocks,  a  very  pleasant  touch  of 
realism.  One  great  source  of  interest  in  these  quaint  buildings 
lies  in  their  fidelity  to  the  originals,  all  of  which  were  of  more 
or  less  historical  lame ;  and  the  stroller  in  the  street,  particu- 
larly if  he  be  not  one  of  a  crowd,  must  be  dull  indeed  if  he  do 
not  feel  his  imagination  quicken  by  the  suggestion  and  store  of 
poetry  about  him.  If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  pass  the  portal 
of  Bishopsgate  when  the  street  is  nearly  free  from  visitors,  he 
will  feel  the  full  beauty  and  quiet  of  the  scene  and  note  the 
happy  effect  of  the  young  green  of  the  tree  against  the  iron- 
workers' shop,  and  observe  and  bewail  the  anachronism — the  tele- 
graph-wires high  overhead  against  the  blue  sky ;  or,  standing  by 
the  church,  he  will  have  over  against  him  the  famous  house 
of  Dick  Whittington,  once  in  Crutched  Friars,  which  is  here  so 
excellently  reproduced  that,  though  shorn  of  its  carving  and 
gilding,  it  is  a  marvel  of  craft  and  deft  handiwork.  Adjoining 
this  stately  dwelling  is  a  remarkable  interior,  a  fine  reproduction 
of  the  Hall  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldersgate 
Street,  with  its  old  stained  glass  and  noble  roof  excellently 
copied.  The  manifold  allurements  of  the  scene  might  even  detain 
the  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  newest  notion  in  hygiene,  the 
earnest  but  errant  pilgrim  whose  aim  is  the  vegetarian  dinner,  the 
most  preoccupied  scientist,  or  the  most  indefatigable  sightseer. 
The  work  is  infinitely  creditable  to  Mr.  Birch's  knowledge  and 
taste,  to  the  builders  employed,  and  to  the  City  Companies  at 
whose  cost  it  is  undertaken. 


The  scope  of  the  Exhibition  is  so  immense,  its  aims  so  compre- 
hensive, that  literal  people  who  love  exactitude  and  absolute 
definitions  will  certainly,  after  a  patient  survey,  address  to  them- 
selves the  query,  What  is  health  ?  and  also  what  has  this 
picturesque  presentation  of  old  London  to  do  with  health  ?  And 
the  natural  answer  is  that  it  has  as  much  relation  to  the  subject 
as  the  wax-figures,  the  open-air  fetes,  the  glove-making,  mustard 
manufactory,  and  a  hundred  other  sights  of  a  great  popular  show. 
To  the  serious  person,  possessed  of  one  or  more  crotchets,  and  bent 
on  proselytism,  many  are  the  stumbling-blocks  and  causes  of 
offence  in  the  Exhibition.  If  the  father  of  a  young  and  tender 
family,  he  will  not  consider  the  public  display  of  the  making  of 
sweets,  with  its  inevitable  sale,  conducive  to  health ;  if  a  vegetarian 
of  pronounced  views,  he  will  scarcely  regard  the  frozen  New 
Zealand  mutton  with  equanimity ;  or  if  a  total  abstainer,  the 
show  of  beer-barrels  and  wine  samples  in  the  Food  Gallery  will 
exercise  his  mind.  Another  class  of  inflexible  minds  will, 
it  is  feared,  fail  to  perceive  the  subtle  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  the  collection  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the 
aquarium,  Mr.  Rowland  Ward's  case  of  stuffed  poultry,  tobacco, 
dried  vegetables,  wall-paper,  aerated  drinks  of  wonderful  nomen- 
clature,auda  hundred  other  incongruities.  Liberal,  however,  as  is  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  term,  the  Health  Exhibition  might 
have  been  even  more  comprehensive  without  affording  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint.  Contiguous  to  the  reproduction  of  old 
London,  for  instance,  we  might  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  copy  of  modern  London  that  would  offer  practical  and 
pungent  illustration  of  defective  drainage  and  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding ;  and  what  the  young  lady  in  Punch  calls  "  such  a  sweet 
slum  "  would  undoubtedly  prove  highly  attractive.  It  should  of 
course  be  absolutely  isolated,  and  encircled  if  possible  by  water,  across 
which  boat-loads  of  earnest  reformers  might  be  conveyed  on  due 
receipt  of  toll.  Iload-watering  and  cleansing,  and  paving,  the 
vagaries  of  dust-contractors,  the  influence  of  barrel-organs  and 
church-bells  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  other  cognate  matters 
interesting  to  the  townsman,  might  also  be  illustrated.  These 
suggestions  are  made  in  no  carping  spirit,  but  rather  in  com- 
mendation of  the  scheme  of  an  Exhibition  which  many  will  think 
far  too  comprehensive. 

Every  day  visible  progress  is  made  towards  desired  completeness, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  quality  and  importance  of  the  Exhibition 
may  be  accurately  estimated.  The  adequacy  with  which  it  illus- 
trates the  progress  and  present  condition  of  sanitary  science  may 
then  appropriately  be  considered,  together  with  the  numerous 
hygienic  appliances  exhibited,  the  multifarious  and  elaborate 
systems  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  other  subjects  of  equal 
importance.  At  present  the  more  popular  aspect  of  the  show  is 
most  prominently  presented,  and  the  Executive  and  Committee  may 
be  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  their  endeavours 
to  gratify  popular  instincts  and  prepossessions  without  imperilling 
the  integrity  of  their  special  object — the  practical  illustration  of 
the  science  of  health. 


MR.  S.  WARD. 

THERE  are  some  men  widely  known  and  valued  for  their 
social  power  of  whom  the  public  in  general  hears  little.  They 
do  no  one  piece  of  work  which  give9  them  a  place  before  the 
world ;  but  in  their  daily  life  they  exercise  an  influence  which, 
as  years  go  by,  increases  constantly.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Sam 
Ward,  of  New  York,  there  has  passed  away  from  among  us — for 
Mr.  Ward  was  as  well  known  socially  in  Europe  as  in  America — 
a  man  of  great  sweetness  and  kindliness  of  nature.  Mr.  Ward 
had  had  many  experiences,  and  had  lived  among  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Many  different  versions  are  current  as  to  his 
life  and  character,  and  most  of  them  are  true.  By  some  he 
would  be  spoken  of  as  the  best  of  good  fellows ;  by  others,  as 
one  of  the  justest  and  honestest  men  they  had  ever  known; 
by  others,  as  the  most  faithful  of  friends  and  the  most  genial  of 
hosts.  According  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  people  re- 
garded him,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  him,  the 
accounts  which  they  gave  varied ;  but  all  accounts  agreed 
in  having  a  pleasant  word  to  say  about  him.  His  life  was  a 
curious  and  a  chequered  one.  Born  of  wealthy  parents  in  New 
England,  he  inherited  a  considerable  fortune,  and  by  his  own 
exertions  greatly  added  to  his  already  ample  means.  Family  and 
business  connexions  increased  his  wealth,  till,  by  those  changes  of 
fortune  not  uncommon  in  America,  it  passed  away.  Before  he 
had  passed  middle  life  he  found  himself  a  poor  man.  In  America 
such  changes  are  not  unusual,  and  a  man  who  has  not  succeeded 
at  first  may  easily  and  honourably  recover  his  position  as  years 
advance. 

In  his  time  Mr.  Ward  was  a  little  of  everything.  He  tried 
finance  in  California  during  the  early  days  of  what  was  then  only 
a  settlement ;  but  found  nothing  there  but  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  a  name  as 
a  mighty  hunter.  He  dug  gold  in  the  Sierras.  He  became  an 
expert  "  lobbyist "  at  Washington ;  and  those  who  know  how 
"  lobbying  "  is  managed  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  his  talents 
in  this  respect.  His  ready  tact  and  wide  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  aspects  enabled  him  to  fulfil  this  function  with 
the  dexterity  which  the  task  requires.  He  knew,  in  dealing  with 
each  individual,  which  was  the  right  string  to  touch.  He  was  an 
attractive  and,  as  some  people  put  it,  a  "  magnetic  "  nature.  Among 
the  roughest  of  men  he  never  failed  to  win  good  will  or  to  impart  a 
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sense  of  confidence  in  him  to  them.  He  was  able  to  see  the  good 
in  others  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  see 
and  to  use  their  defects.  It  was  this  keen  and,  at  the  same  time, 
kindly  understanding  of  his  fellow-men  which  enabled  him  to  become 
the  social  power  which  he  was,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  occupations  and  scanty  leisure,  he  found 
time  to  cultivate  his  mind.  He  read  much,  and  had  learned  the  art, 
invaluable  to  a  busy  man,  of  sifting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in 
what  he  read.  In  studying  literature  he  added  much  to  his  already 
practical  knowledge  of  mankind.  He  had  friends  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  There  was  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  where  the 
name  of  Sam  Ward  was  not  known,  and  where  his  introduction 
was  not  a  passport  to  all  the  pleasantest  society  in  the  State.  In 
Europe  he  was  equally  well  known  in  social  circles,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  those  who  have,  of  late  years,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  foster  the  good  feeling  between  England 
and  America  which  exists,  and  which,  we  hope,  may  long  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  increase.  In  the  entertainments  which  he  gave 
at  his  own  house  he  showed  always  a  quick  and  rare  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  people  to  meet  one  another.  Nobody  there  found 
himself  near  somebody  whom  he  would  rather  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  The  result  was  that  wherever,  whether  in 
Europe  or  America,  his  friends  came  to  visit  him  they  were  sure 
of  a  pleasant  and  harmonious  meeting.  Although  he  was  a  good 
American,  he  was  one  of  that  class  of  Americans  who,  so  to 
speak,  bridge  over  the  Atlantic — who  help  to  make  the  New 
World  intelligible  to  the  Old,  and  the  Old  to  the  New.  We 
have  often  expressed  an  opinion  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
American  putting  off*  from  him  what  is  characteristic  of  his  own 
nationality,  and  trying  to  be  (what  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be- 
come) a  European.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  in  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  way,  by  the  free  intercourse  of  Europeans 
with  Americans.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  signs  of 
the  time  is  that  large  numbers  of  Englishmen,  and  among  them 
not  the  least  distinguished,  are  reciprocating  the  interest  which 
America  has  long  felt  towards  Europe,  and  especially  towards  the 
mother-country.  Social  reciprocity  is,  in  fact,  only  another  term 
for  political  reciprocity.  Personal  relations,  constant,  mutual, 
and  friendly,  between  large  numbers  of  families  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  a  perpetual  and  an  increasing  guarantee  of  poli- 
tical harmony  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 
When  Americans  come  to  feel  themselves  at  home  in  London  and 
Englishmen  in  Boston  or  New  York,  it  will  be  hard  to  create  a 
serious  quarrel  between  the  two  countries.  Few  Americans  have 
done  as  much  as  Mr.  Sam  Ward  to  foster  good  feeling  in  social 
life  between  the  old  and  the  new  country,  and  bis  death  is  an 
event  which  may  be  regretted  by  more  persons  than  those  who 
have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  personally. 


THE  THEATRES. 


THERE  is  a  strange  disagreement  between  the  English  version 
of  the  popular  vaudeville  Mamzelle  Nitouche  at  the  Opera 
Comique  and  its  representation;  the  one  is  fairly  faithful  and  in- 
telligible, the  other  a  perversion  compacted  of  caricature  and  coarse- 
ness. It  is  but  just  to  Miss  Lotta,  who  impersonates  Denise  de 
Flavigny,  to_  concede  that  when  she  unreservedly  abandons  her 
role — which  is  pretty  frequently — and  favours  the  audience  with 
her  original  American  notion,  she  is  decidedly  amusing.  After  her 
first  serious  attempt,  in  the  opening  scene,  to  represent  the  young 
lady  of  the  convent,  she  abandons  herself  to  expressing  her  own 
wayward  individuality ;  she  is  full  of  trick  and  fun  and  antic  ;  she 
dances  with  spirit  and  agility,  sometimes  with  grace  ;  she  displays  a 
vast  capacity  for  facial  pantomime  and  the  humours  of  burlesque, 
and,  in  short,  does  everything  but  sing,  and  is  anything  but  the  in- 
genuous Denise.  Miss  Lotta's  singing  is  distressingly  colourless  and 
thin,  and  the  physical  disability  of  her  vocal  powers  is  unredeemed 
by  any  charm  of  expression  or  sweetness  of  tone.  Her  failure  to 
realize  the  piquancy  of  the  part  she  undertakes,  its  agreeable 
blending  of  the  devout  ingenue  and  the  merry -hearted  schoolgirl 
whose  pent-up  vivacity  finds  sudden  vent,  is  more  remarkable  than 
her  detective  vocalization.  Of  acting,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  in  her  performance ;  Denise  de  Flavigny  is  always  Miss 
Lotta. 

The  piece  is  very  unequally  presented ;  the  convent  scene  is 
mounted  in  curiously  primitive  fashion,  and  is  absurdly  in- 
effective, while  the  Pontarcy  theatre  is  admirably  displayed",  con- 
sidering stage  limitations.  Throughout  the  representa'tion  the 
strong  comic  element  of  the  vaudeville  appeared  to  be  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  burlesque,  with  which  in  tho  original 
it  has  nothing  in  common.  The  airs  and  graces  of  Oorinne,  the 
star  of  the  Pontarcy  company,  are  prettily  displayed  by  Miss 
Wood  worth ;  and  the  director  of  the  theatre  is  capitally  played 
by  Mr.  John  Phipps,  whose  horror  and  dismay  at  the  defection 
of  Corinne,  just  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  are  well  rendered. 
Mr.  Robert  Pateman  undertakes  the  irascible  Major  with  efficiency, 
and  sings  with  excellent  effect  his  humorous  ballad  of  the  Masher 
on  horseback.  The  Celestin  of  Mr.  Wyatt  is  a  bright  and  droll 
conception,  and  his  dance  in  the  first  act  is  clever  and  individual. 
Mr.  F.  Darrell  does  full  justice  to  his  songs  as  Chainplatreux, 
and  the  minor  parts  of  the  officers  are  filled  by  Messrs.  Barton 
and  Chudleigh. 

M.  Herve's  music  seems  to  be  undergoing  a  revival  just  now, 
with  A  douche  and  La  Cosaque  and  Chimeric;  and  what  was  once 


the  only  form  of  opera-bouffe  that  successfully  competed  with 
Offenbach  appears  still  to  possess  popularity  and  attraction.  At 
the  Empire,  however,  where  an  arrangement  of  Chilperie  by 
Messrs.  Hersee  and  II.  B.  Farnie  is  performed,  the  opera  is  re- 
garded as  a  means  to  spectacular  display,  and  is  justly  entitled  by 
the  librettists  "a  grand  musical  spectacle."  The  theatre  itself  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  sights  of  London,  and  a  powerful 
attraction  ;  it  is  not  less  remarkable  for  sumptuous  display,  ex- 
cellent design,  an  agreeable  impression  of  space  and  air,  than  for 
the  substantial  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  arrangements. 

The  production  of  the  opera  accords  thoroughly  with  the  house's 
extraneous  attractions.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  masterpieces  of 
craftsmanship,  of  pictorial  power,  of  ingenuity  and  illusion.  In 
the  first  act  the  scene  of  the  Mistletoe  Grove,  in  which  the  pretty 
pastoral  ballet  occurs,  with  the  famous  ensemble  of  umbrellas,  the 
grey  old  oaks  and  a  charming  distance  of  bosky  dell  are  ad- 
mirably realized  with  an  effect  of  sunshine  we  have  never  seen 
paralleled  except  in  the  final  tableau  of  the  piece.  Another  re- 
markable scene  represents  Chilperic's  throne-room,  from  the 
balcony  of  which  is  obtained  a  most  vivid  and  realistic  view  of  a 
ravine  in  the  mountains ;  still  better  is  the  night  scene  of  the 
Gothic  camp,  save  that  the  moon  might  be  more  luminous,  when 
fifty  Amazons  enter,  each  of  whom  carries  three  electric  lamps  of 
various  colours.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  ballet  are  carried  out  with 
wonderful  precision  and  with  brilliant  effect,  the  peculiar  star-like 
radiance  of  the  moving  lights  being  equally  novel  and  charming. 
The  change  from  this  scene  to  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  is 
one  of  the  best  mechanical  scenic  effects  ever  realized.  The 
ballets  are  excellently  devised,  and  the  dancing  very  good,  and 
more  attention  than  usual  is  given  to  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing, the  colours  and  tone  of  the  costumes  being  well  harmonized. 
In  the  Spanish  ballet  of  the  second  act  Signorina  Emma  Bessone's 
exquisite  dancing  is  calculated  by  its  grace  and  delicacy  and  indi- 
vidual charm  to  revive  the  declining  interest  in  the  ballet;  her 
style  is  full  of  fascination,  singularly  free  from  mannerism,  and 
undebased  by  mere  gymnastic  feats. 

Mr.  Herbert  Standing  acts  with  becoming  dignity  and  spirit  as 
Chilperie,  and  gives  good  effect  to  the  music;  Mr.  Harry  Paulton 
fills  the  pauses  in  the  music  with  a  number  of  topical  references 
delivered  in  his  dry  sententious  manner  ;  M.  Paulus,  as  the  jester 
Rigolboche,  sings  his  gallant  and  audacious  songs  with  abun- 
dant verve  and  vivacity.  Miss  Camille  dArville  is  an  admirable 
Fredegonda  in  appearance,  but  her  singing  is  deficient  in  animation 
occasionally,  as  in  her  tame  rendering  of  the  air  "  Cans't  thou  recall 
thy  words  of  promise  ?  "  when  she  throws  the  jewels  at  Chilperic's 
feet.  Miss  Sallie  Turner  has  too  slight  scope  for  her  humour  as 
Dona  Tuberosa.  Miss  Madge  Shirley  fills  the  part  of  Galsuinda 
efficiently  and  agreeably. 


SOME  PROBABLE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  PANIC. 

THE  panic  in  New  York  has  been  stayed  by  the  action  of  the 
Clearing  House  Banks  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  may  not  vet  be  several 
serious  failures.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  publication  on  Saturday 
last  of  the  weekly  return  of  the  Clearing  House  Banks  reveals  to 
us  the  steps  by  which  the  panic  was  brought  about.  The  banks 
all  over  the  country  had  lent  enormous  sums  to  promote  all 
kinds  of  enterprises,  very  many  of  them  exceedingly  risky ;  and 
when  the  drain  of  gold  from  New  York  set  in  during  February, 
the  banks  of  that  city  found  their  reserves  ebbing  away.  In 
consequence  they  had  to  take  measures  to  contract  the  volume 
of  their  loans ;  and  they  therefore  called  upon  borrowers  to 
repay  to  them  part  of  the  advances  made.  In  the  week  euded 
May  io  the  reduction  in  the  loans  made  by  the  Clearing  House 
Banks  amounted  to  if  millions  sterling,  and  last  week  the  re- 
duction exceeded  i  \  millions  sterling.  In  the  fortnight,  that  is, 
the  reduction  exceeded  3  millions  sterling.  In  reality  the  calling 
in  of  loans  was  much  greater.  On  the  day  the  panic  broke 
out  the  presidents  of  the  Clearing  House  Banks  met  together 
and  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  also  to 
help  solvent  banks  outside  the  Association.  It  is  admitted 
that  in  the  two  following  days  they  lent  3  millions  sterling; 
and,  if  we  assume  that  during  the  two  other  days  of  the  panic 
they  lent  only  half  as  much  more,  their  total  loans  last  week 
would  have  amounted  to  about  4A  millions  sterling.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  immense  advances,  the  total  of  their  loans,  as  we  have 
seen,  decreased  during  the  week  more  than  1^  million  sterling. 
Consequently  the  calling  in  in  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
week  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  5  millions  sterling.  Unfor- 
tunately the  borrowers  were  unable  to  repay  the  sums  due  by 
them.  To  fulfil  their  engagements  they  threw  vast  masses  of 
stocks  upon  the  markets,  and  by  so  doing  they  lowered  prices  so 
greatly  that  all  holders  of  securities  got  frightened.  Everybody 
feared  that  his  turn  would  come  next  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
banks  to  repay  ;  and  everybody,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  accumu- 
late with  his  banker  as  large  a  balance  as  possible.  All  at  once, 
therefore,  all  the  world  became  sellers,  and  nobody  would  buy. 
Several  failures  were  the  result ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deci- 
sion just  referred  to  of  the  Clearing  House  Banks  and  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  failures 
would  have  been  very  much  more  numerous  and  for  immense 
amounts.     As  it    was,  it    is    admitted    that    the  Clearing 
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House  Banks  had  to  assist  six  bants,  besides  numerous  private 
bankers,  savings  banks,  and  stockbroking  and  other  firms. 
Moreover,  the  branches  of  the  Canadian  banks  in  New  York  lent 
very  largely,  and  the  agents  of  English,  Dutch,  and  German 
houses  are  reported  to  have  advanced  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  The 
commercial  community  was  thus  reassured,  and  the  panic  ended. 
•But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  market  is  still  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium.  The  banks,  as  we  see,  have  lent  immense  sums, 
which  the  borrowers  for  the  moment  are  unable  to  repay.  No 
doubt,  the  banks  hold  security  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove 
to  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  for  the  moment  there  is  no  market  for 
this  security,  and  consequently,  to  use  the  accepted  phrase,  the 
resources  of  the  banks  are  "  locked  up."  Provided  depositors  are 
content  to  leave  their  money  with  the  banks,  and  that  no  un- 
toward accident  happens,  all  will  come  right  in  the  end.  But  an 
accident  might  renew  the  crisis  at  any  moment.  In  any  case  it  is 
clear  that  the  consequences  of  so  great  a  shock  to  credit  must  be 
grave,  and  must  continue  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  go-ahead  portion  of  the  community  (the  men  who  construct 
new  railways,  found  new  works,  open  out  new  districts,  establish 
new  trades,  and  extend  old  businesses  ;  the  men,  in  short,  whom 
their  admirers  describe  as  the  pioneers  of  industry,  and  their 
detractors  denounce  as  speculative  promoters)  have  been  crippled 
by  the  panic.  They  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  banks  and  cannot 
meet  their  engagements,  and  therefore  their  credit  for  the  time 
being  is  gone.  The  banks  on  their  side,  even  if  they  were  willing 
to  aid  new  enterprises,  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  so.  They 
have  lent  so  much  already  that  they  will  not  part  with  any  more 
of  their  resources  except  upon  security  that  can  be  realized  at  any 
moment.  Their  inclination,  rather,  will  be  to  diminish  by  every 
practicable  means  the  loans  they  have  made.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  no  new  enterprise  for  some  time  to  come.  The  check  to 
trade  will  thus  be  increased,  and  the  tendency  for  some  time  to 
come  will  be  to  close  works  that  have  hitherto  been  kept  open,  and 
to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  employed.  The  people  who  have 
suffered  particularly  by  the  panic  are  those  who  in  America  live 
most  luxuriously.  They  make  fortunes  rapidly  and  they  spend 
them  liberally.  Consequently,  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell 
equipages,  to  move  into  less  palatial  residences,  and  altogether  to 
live  upon  a  humbler  scale.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  all  who 
are  employed  in  ministering  to  luxuries  will  suffer  considerably ; 
the  profits  of  those  trades  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  very 
often  will  disappear,  while  wages  also  will  fall.  Furthermore,  it 
is  known  that  several  railways  are  seriously  embarrassed.  Some 
of  them  are  old  and  have  never  really  been  out  of  difficulty ;  others 
are  new  and  have  not  yet  obtained  enough  remunerative  traffic. 
As  long  as  times  were  good  the  directors  of  these  Companies  were 
able  to  borrow  to  pay  their  current  liabilities  ;  but  immediately 
after  such  a  shock  to  credit,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  this  borrowing  process.  The  likelihood  is, 
therefore,  that  over  several  of  these  lines  receivers  will  have  to  be 
appointed  ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  when  these  Companies 
are  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debts,  and  have  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  there  will  be  a  further  depreciation 
of  railway  property,  and  consequently  that  the  trade  depression 
will  in  this  way  be  further  increased.  In  the  long  run,  of  course, 
all  this  will  right  itself.  The  United  States  still  contain  immense 
tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  and  the  workpeople  who  are  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Union  will  settle  down 
upon  this  land,  will  enlarge  the  cultivated  area,  and  after  a  while 
•will  add  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  this  way 
a  resident  population  will  be  formed  in  the  districts  where  the 
new  railways  have  been  built,  and  traffic  will  grow  up  over  them ; 
but  in  the  interval  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  distress  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  depreciation  of  railway  property 
has  been  so  great  is  that  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  in 
Europe  has  fallen  off.  The  competition  of  other  countries  with 
America  has  increased  so  greatly  that  the  prices  of  raw  produce 
have  fallen  lower  than  they  have  ever  been  known  to  be  before. 
In  consequence,  the  American  farmers  have  been  unwilling  to  sell 
their  corn  and  cotton,  and  the  railways  have  lost  the  traffic.  The 
probability  is  that  the  increased  depression  likely  to  be  caused  by 
the  panic  will  diminish  also  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  the 
demand  for  Western  produce ;  wages  will  be  lowered  by  all  the 
methods  already  described;  workpeople  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  population  will  consume 
less  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  In  another  way,  too,  this  will  be 
brought  about;  for  the  Railway  Companies— even  those  that 
are  perfectly  solvent — will  be  under  the  necessity  of  reducing 
their  working  expenses,  and  the  readiest  way  of  doin  £  that 
is  to  lower  wages  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. Altogether,  then,  there  will  be  a  smaller  demand 
for  the  produce  of  the  West  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
older  States  of  the  Union;  there  will  consequently  be  a 
fall  of  prices  in  America  itself,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  will  thereby  be  reduced.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  our  readers  that  about  ten  years  ago  a  somewhat 
similar  state  of  things  existed.  Then  the  farmers  of  the  West  and 
North- West  found  themselves  so  seriously  distressed  that  they 
formed  a  great  association,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Railway  Companies.  A  series  of  good  harvests  in  America  and 
bad  harvests  in  Europe  practically  put  an  end  to  the  Granger 
agitation.  The  farmers  became  more  prosperous,  and  with  pro- 
sperity they  ceased  to  grumble.  But  now  that  adverse  times  are 
comiDg  upon  them  again,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 


Granger  movement  will  spring  into  life  once  more.  Doubtless  it 
I  will  be  partially  directed,  as  before,  against  the  Railway  Com- 
;  panies ;  but  it  is  also  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  movement  in 
favour  of  Free-trade,  or,  at  least,  of  a  great  reduction  in  the 
Customs  duties.  The  West  and  South  are  little  interested  in  manu- 
factures ;  they  are  purely,  or  almost  purely,  agricultural,  and  their 
interest  clearly  is  to  promote  the  freest  intercourse  with  all  other 
countries.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Granger  movement  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  progress  of  Free-trade  ideas  in  the  West.  The 
last  elections  to  Congress  show  that  conclusively.  And  recent 
events  are  likely  to  stimulate  still  more  the  Free-trade  movement. 
When  farmers  are  unable  to  sell  their  crops  remuneratively,  they 
will  listen  more  readily  to  those  who  tell  them  that  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  made  dear  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  the 
great  manufactures  of  the  Eastern  and  middle  States,  and  that 
thus  their  own  markets  in  Europe  are  closed  against  them.  Even 
in  the  Eastern  and  middle  States  it  is  remarkable  that  the  agita- 
tion against  the  high  Customs  duties  is  spreading.  An  important 
meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  just  been  held  in 
New  York  in  aid  of  the  movement  for  the  reduction  of  duties; 
and  even  some  of  the  New  England  manufacturers  themselves  are 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  all  duties  upon  raw  materials. 
The  manufacturers,  in  fact,  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  raw  materials  is  not  an  advantage  even  to  them- 
selves. No  doubt  there  is  still  a  very  strong  Protectionist  party 
in  the  United  States.  The  iron  industry  particularly  is  wedded 
to  Protection,  and  so  also  is  the  woollen  manufacture,  while  the 
[  Railway  Companies  are  almost  universally  opposed  to  a  reduction 
of  the  present  duties.  ,The  old  railways  were  built  at  a  time  when 
iron  and  steel  were  made  artificially  dear  by  high  protective 
duties,  and  they  fear  that  if  iron  and  steel  are  made  cheap  by  the 
abolition  of  these  duties,  a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  construction 
of  new  railways  which  by  their  competition  will  injure  them- 
selves. The  Protectionist  party  therefore  is  very  strong,  and  may 
be  expected  to  make  a  hard  fight  ;  but,  if  the  depression  continues 
and  deepens,  the  probability  is  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  Customs  duties  will  become  irre- 
sistible, all  the  more  because  the  rapid  redemption  of  the  debt  is 
in  itself  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  existing  system. 


REVIEWS. 


FOLK-LORE  AND  M  irTHS.* 

BOOKS  on  folk-lore  and  myth  now  come  in  battalions.  We  do 
not  know  whether  a  wide  public  is  interested  in  these  topics. 
Probably  as  "  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting,"  so  none  but 
active  folk-lorists  care  for  folk-lore.  Of  active  folk-lorists,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  lack  in  England,  France,  America,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  Mis9  Emerson's  book  on  the  myths  of  the  Red  Indiana 
has  an  alluring  title.  Only  people  who  have  tried  to  "  blaze  "  a  path 
th  rough  the  forest  of  the  mythology  of  the  West  know  the  in- 
tricacies and  difficulties  of  the  subject.  Our  evidence  is  scattered 
in  a  myriad  books  of  travel,  most  of  them  unhappily  rare.  We 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  bias  of  the  reporters,  which 
takes  Protean  shapes.  Our  chief  early  authority  for  Mexico, 
Sahagun,  was  an  intrepid  Euhemerist.  When  he  speaks  of 
Aztec  gods  as  if  they  had  once  been  real  mortals,  is  he  stating  his 
own  inference,  or  giving  us  Mexican  popular  opinion,  or  the  view 
of  learned  Aztec  priests  and  philosophers?  Old  Bernal  Diaz  has 
a  sturdy  belief  that  the  strange  gods  were  "  devils,"  and  that  is 
enough  for  him.  Missionaries  have  been  eager  to  find  traces  of 
"  primitive  monotheism  "  among  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  and  have 
very  probably  altered  their  wild  cosmogonies  and  their  rude  system 
of  dualism  into  close  conformity  with  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
enthusiasts  who  see  Jews  and  Welsh  and  Aryans  everywhere  have 
all  to  be  tackled,  and  many  other  theorists  too,  before  we  can  get 
at  all  a  clear  view  of  American  mythology.  To  our  minds,  the 
beliefs  of  the  Continent  show  their  earliest  extant  shape  in  the 
Zoomorphic  legends  of  the  least  cultivated  peoples,  Ahts  and 
Thlinkeets.  Among  the  comparatively  settled  Iroquois  and 
Algonquins  the  anthropomorphic  element  grows  more  powerful ; 
and,  finally,  among  the  semi-civilized  empires  religion  and  myth 
present  the  same  state  of  savage  survival  and  priestly  allegory  and 
symbol  as  we  find  among  races  like  the  Egyptians.  This,  at 
least,  is  a  system  which  permits  of  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
myths.  We  advance  historically  from  the  fables  of  the  races  of 
the  sparsest  culture  to  those  of  races  almost  civilized.  Unluckily, 
Miss  Emerson's  book  is  almost  without  system.  She  begins  with 
conceptions  like  "The  Thought  of  the  Infinite,"  "Antecedent 
God,"  and  the  like  highly  abstract  conceptions  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  the  beginnings  of  thought  and  speculation.  Her 
theory  appears  to  be  that,  from  a  conception  of  the  Infinite,  men. 
advance  or  rather  retreat  to  a  personification  of  the  Wind,  and  to 
representations  of  "  The  God  of  Air,  Breath  Master."  "  Within 
and  embodied  by  4  this  homogeneous  ether  which  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  the  world,' is  the  Indian's  Great  Spirit," the  Soul  of 
Lives."    The  Great  Spirit  is  probably  a  post-Christian  reflection 
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of  missionary  teaching,  and  it  is  surely  an  anachronism  to  fancy 
that  the  early  fathers  of  the  tribes  conceived  of  "  the  homogeneous 
ether  which  may  have  been  the  germ  of  the  world,"  a  text 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Everett's  Science  of  Thought,    A  vast  gulf 
divides  Mr.  Everett  from  the  primitive 'pow-wow.    The  truth  is 
that  lied  Indian  myths  should  be  studied,  first,  in  comparison 
with  other  savage  myths,  which  they  closely  resemble.  Where 
Miss  Emerson  finds  parallels  in  Assyrian  or  Vedic  lore,  these 
parallels  are  due  to  the  survival  of  barbaric  ideas  (everywhere  very 
similar)  among   comparatively   civilized   peoples,   not   to  any 
"  Aryan  "  influences  of  language  or  race  among  the  Red  Men.  For 
example,  the  story  of  Ymir,  and  the   story  of  Chokanipok, 
and   of  how  the  world,   or  things  in   the  world,  was  made 
out  of  their  bodies,  is  the   story  of  Purusha  in   the  Rig 
"Veda,  and  occurs  again  in  Berosus,  and  has  parallels  in  Greece 
and    in   Egypt,   and   in   Mangaia.     But  it   would   be  quite 
a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  Indian  was  borrowed  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian tale ;   nor  does  Miss  Emerson  actually  uphold  that 
opinion.    But  she  does  compare  "  the  Indian  word  Yowah,  or 
Yohewah,  and  the  Hebrew  Jovah,  or  Jehovah,"  and  even  seems 
inclined  to  drag  our  old  friend  Dyaus  into  the  medley,  though 
Yowah  appears  to   be   no  more  a  "sacred  name"  than  our 
"  hurrah."    Again,  speaking  of  Michabos,  the  Great  Hare  God, 
she  can  write,  "  The  association  of  ideas  in  the  name  of  the  vege- 
tarian animal  wabos,  and  that  of  the  vegetable  wah  ah,  together 
with  that  of  ihe  sun,  is  apparent" — and  yet  we  do  not  see  it. 
All  the  mysticism  which  derives  the  Hare  God  from  names  of  the 
Light,  or  from  the  fire  of  his  angry  eyes  (a  queer  theory  enough), 
neglects  the  fact  that  almost  every  known  animal  is  a  god  some- 
where, and  that  surely  all  their  names  cannot  have  been  un- 
conscious puns  on  the  name  of  the  Sun,  nor  all  their  eyes  or  coats 
suggestive  of  Fire  or  Dawn.    Sometimes  Miss  Emerson  is  obscure, 
if  not  unintelligible,  as  in  this  sentence  :— "  From  this  fact"  (the 
use  of  a  mystic  name  for  the  Bear  in  the  magic  chant),  "  and  the 
belief  in  an  elder  brother  Manitto,  or  spirit  guardian  of  its  species, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  totem  names  were  given  animals  which 
were  of  similar  sacred  import  to  those  given  the  chief  of  clans, 
and  this  was  the  name  of  invocation."    We  have  read  this  pas- 
sage again   and  again,  because  Totemism  is  so  specially  im- 
portant in  American  religion,  and  yet  we  can  make  no  sense 
of  it.    Miss  Emerson  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness;  for  she 
rays  Totem  is  "correctly  do-daim,"  whereas  Mr.  Max  Midler 
Anows  a  scholar  who  declares  that  otem  or  ote  is  the  real  word. 
But  when  Miss  Emerson  adds  that  the  Totem  was  "  always  some 
animated  object,"  one  comes  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
does  not  understand  her  subject  at  all.  In  the  very  next  paragraph 
she  disproves  her  own  assertion,  if  it  is  her  own,  for  it  is  printed 
in  unleaded  type.    Miss  Emerson's  book,  in  short,  is  of  little  or 
no  value  as  a  reasoned  account  of  American  myths.    Her  extracts 
from  books  are  often  useful;  we  have  derived  from  her  much 
information,  and  heard  of  many  sources  of  knowledge.    For  this 
reason  her  work  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  anthropologists.  But 
her  references,  as  a  rule,  are  perfectly  vague ;  she  sends  one  to 
"Schoolcraft"  or  "Tanner,"  or  whoever  it  may  be,  or  to  the 
Relations,  often  without  naming  the  volume,  date,  or  page  of  the 
■work  she  has  in  her  mind.    Midler's  well-known  work  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  consulted  by  Miss  Emerson,  yet  his 
general  ideas  are  rational  and  deserve  attention.    Miss  Emerson 
prints  some  sacred  chants  of  the  Red  Men  in  their  own  picture- 
writing.    The  Deluge  myth  thus  stated  on  pp.  351,  353  deserves 
attention.    The  similarity  of  Deluge  myths  all  over  the  world  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  missionary  teaching.  There 
is  so  much  useful  matter  in  Miss  Emerson's  book  that  we  may 
recommend  it,  with  due  caution,  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
obscure  religious  notions  of  the  Western  races.  . 

Mr.  Geldart  has  done  a  kindness,  we  think,  both  to  folk-lorists 
and  children  in  publishing  his  tales  from  the  modern  Greek. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  those  marchen  retain  so  much  of 
savagery  that  sensitive  parents  will  doubt  whether  they  "should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young."  The  cannibalism,  especially, 
seems  quite  as  marked  a  feature,  and  is  dwelt  on  with  quite  as 
much  relish,  as  in  stories  from  the  Zulu  or  the  Bushman  languages. 
But  children  prefer  these  tales;  "  tell  us  a  story,  a  story° where 
somebody  was  eated  up,"  says  a  very  young  and  artless  friend  of 
the  reviewer's.  People  are  "eated  up  "  at  a  great  rate  in  these 
Stories  from  modern  Greece,  and  Thyestea  would  have  found  him- 
self quite  at  home  among  his  cannibal  descendants.  Nay,  two 
parents  propose  to  eat  their  own  children,  which  the  Zulu  lady 
cannibal  only  attempted  (without  success)  when  she  had  devoured 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  tales  were  already  known  in  Von 
Hahn's  book,  but  Mr.  Geldart  has  gone  to  original  Greek  texts. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  omit  much,  and  the  parts  he  has  left  out 
are  just  those  most  useful  to  the  student  of  early  manners  and 
ideas  surviving  in  popular  tradition.  Mr.  Geldart's  short  preface 
deals  little  with  theory,  though  he  recognizes  "  solar  signification" 
in  the  adventures  of  Scabpate.  "  His  tumbling  in  the  mire,  his 
horses  of  various  hue,  his  javelin  wherewith  he  slays  his  rival 
....  are  so  many  ways  of  representing  the  struggle*  of  the  sun 
with  clouds  and  darkness,  and  depicting  its  final  triumph  over 
storm  and  gloom."  Why?  Cannot  the  hero  of  a  story  fall 
in  the  mire,  and  own  several  horses  and  a  magical  javelin, 
without  the  sun  being  concerned  in  the  matter?  Men  must 
a  ways  have  been  more  interested  in  human  affairs  than  in  solar 
pn-UMinena  h^i  wLeu  they  attributed  human  adventures  to 
tw  ma  T  '"te,'"est.  was  ""man  first,  solar  afterwards,  and 
wey  did  not  need,  having  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies,  to  brim- 


him  down  again,  in  order  to  construct  a  story.  In  the  tale  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Geldart  we  have  the  usual  Drakos  who  pervades  Greek 
folk-lore.  Things  are  told  of  him  which  are  told  of  "the  last  of 
the  Techs  "  in  Scotland.  Here  he  has  either  succeeded  to  a  myth 
about  Mino3  and  his  magical  hair,  or  else  Minos,  in  classic  myth, 
had  ousted  an  earlier  Drakos.  The  idea  of  the  separable  strength, 
or  soul,  is  very  common  in  savage  myth  and  household  tale, 
(Primitive  Culture,  ii.  153;  Maspero,  Contes  Egyptiens,  "  Les 
Deux  Freres").  The  notion  is  found  among  the  Samoyeds.  The 
tale  of  "S*arbright  and  Birdie,"  which  begins  with  the  most 
horrible  and  "  endophagous  "  cannibalism,  has  as  wide  a  circula- 
tion as  any  in  the  world.  Two  children  are  about  to  be  eaten  by 
their  parents  ;  the  dog  warns  them  to  run  away  ;  they  are  pursued 
by  the  mother;  throw  a  comb  behind  them,  and  it  becomes  a 
thick  forest.  By  other  magical  means  they  delay  pursuit.  The 
boy  is  turned  into  an  animal,  the  girl  is  wooed  by  a  prince ;  after 
hard  adventures  both  are  turned,  "  by  God's  pity,"  into  stars.  In 
classical  myth  the  earlier  part  becomes  the  tale  of  Prixus  and 
Helle.  They  are  to  be  sacrificed,  not  eaten,  and  are  helped,  not 
by  a  talking  dog,  but  by  a  talking  ram.  A  Samoyed  version  is 
given  by  Castren  (Eth.  Vorles.  p.  164).  The  Kaffir  shape  is  in 
"  The  Bird  that  made  Milk"  (Theal's  Kaffir  Folk-Lore,  p.  30). 
Again,  in  Kaffir  ("  Demane  and  Demazana  ")  comes  a  combination 
of  two  of  Grimm's  German  variants,  which  very  closely  resemble 
the  Greek  story  translated  by  Mr.  Geldart.  The  incident  of  throw- 
ing down  the  comb  which  changes  into  a  forest  is  found  all  over 
the  world,  in  Samoa,  Japan,  Lithuania,  among  the  Samoyeds,  and 
so  forth.  In  short  the  tale  is  a  typical  tale,  a  test  case.  It  is  all 
men's  property— not  merely  what  Mr.  Geldart  calls  Indoger- 
manisches  Gemeingut.  How  did  this  happen  ?  If  we  knew,  the 
secret  of  the  diffusion  of  myths  would  be  unriddled.  Mr. 
Geldart's  volume  is  very  prettily  got  up,  and  we  think  it  will  be 
a  favourite  with  readers  in  the  nursery. 

Miss  Younghusband  has  rendered,  out  of  the  German  of 
Professor  Witt,  a  good,  clear,  steady  version  of  the  tale  of  Troy, 
from  the  wedding  of  Peleus  to  the  sack  (complete  or  incomplete) 
of  Ilios.  There  is  no  modern  sentiment,  and,  we  are  truly 
thankful  to  say,  no  modern  solar  theory  in  this  useful  little  book. 
The  charm  of  Hawthorne's  and  Kingsley's  classical  tales  is  absent, 
but  misleading  and  vexatious  hypotheses  about  the  dawn  being 
everybody  in  general,  and  Helen  in  particular,  are  absent  also. 
Professor  Witt  "  tells  a  plain  tale  "  very  plainly  ;  the  fancy  of 
children  will  supply  the  glamour  of  romance.  The  book  will  be 
useful  in  the  lower  forms  of  schools. 


FIVE  NOVELS* 

rilllE  three  books  which  head  our  list  have  certain  marked  features 
J-  in  common.  From  internal  evidence  they  are  apparently 
all  first  novels,  indeed  the  author  of  Torwood's  Trust  acknowledges 
as  much  in  her  dedication.  Then  all  the  authors  have  a  profound 
belief  in  disguise,  in  "  making  up  "  as  a  common  and  successful 
practice  in  modern  society,  and  they  are  all  about  on  a  level  as 
regards  character  drawing  and  style.  There  is  nothing  "fast," 
though  much  that  is  criminal,  about  any  of  the  dramatis  persona 
of  these  novels.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies,  when  not  the  ordinary 
well-conducted  individuals  of  humdrum  daily  life,  are  desperadoes 
and  villains  of  the  old  type,  to  whom  fraud  and  murder  are 
as  the  air  they  breathe.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  The 
Violinist  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  We  begin  with  a  florid  descrip- 
tion of  Government  House  at  Singapore,  where  the  Governor, 
Sir  Arthur  Hildyard,  is  awaiting  the  return  of  his  daughter 
Ethel  from  England.  This  young  lady,  whom  an  experienced 
reader  soon  suspects  of  being  another  young  lady,  had  a  tendency 
to  turn  pale  and  faint  at  the  sight  of  letters  addressed  to  herself  in 
"a  cramped  and  uneducated  hand."  Under  pressure,  she  at  last 
revealed  to  her  father  that  they  caine  from  a  young  artist,  Louis 
Osborne  by  name,  who  first  resued  her  from  drowning  in  the  river 
close  to  her  former  home  in  Berkshire,  and,  a  short  time  later, 
proposed  to  jump  in  with  her  unless  she  would  swear  then  and 
there  to  become  his.  The  river  is  probably  the  "mountain 
stream  "  alluded  to  later.  Sir  Arthur  naturally  suggested  that  the 
man  was  a  lunatic,  but  Ethel  was  not  to  be  quieted  till  she 
received  another  letter,  this  time  written  in  "  a  bold  masculine 
hand,"  informing  her  that  her  tormentor  was  dead.  From  that 
moment  she  started  on  a  career  of  social  triumph,  unequalled  both 
in  Asia  and  Europe.  It  culminated  in  Paris  ;  where  one  evening, 
when  "faultlessly  attired  "  (why  cannot  novelists  say  "  beautifully 
dressed  "  ?),  she  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  her  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  by  Prince  Ivan  Suwaroff  (vol.  i.  p.  100) : — 

"  Ethef  Hildyard,  ask  me  not  to  relinquish  this  hand  ;  it  is  the  one  thing 
I  most  court,  and  without  it  life  will  be  valueless  to  me.  Loveliest  of  the 
lovely,  and  peerless  among  women,  accept  the  devotion  of  mv  life.  You  are 
the  exquisite  embodiment  of  my  fairest  dreams  ;  become  the  sharer  of  my 
fortunes ;  bind  yourself  to  me  indissolubly  by  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  o'f 
ties,  and  reign  henceforth  as  mistress  of  my  destiny  ;  even  as  you  are 
already  mistress  of  my  heart's  best  affections." 

*  The  Violinist  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  Bv  G.  Curzon.  3  vols.  London  l 
Sampsou  Low  &  Co.  1884. 

Torwood's  Trust.  By  Evelyn  Everett  Green.  3  vols.  London: 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1884. 

Down  the  Way.    By  Hope  Stanford.    3  vols.    London :  Maxwell.  1884. 

Her  Washington  Seasnn.  By  Jeannie  Gould  Lincoln.  Boston :  Osgood. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1884. 

Soldier  and  Servant.    By  Ella  M.  Baker.    Boston  :  Lothrop.  London: 

TrUbner  &  Co.  1S84. 
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But,  alas  !  not  even  the  devotion  of  a  prince  who  spoke  in  such 
elegant  language,  in  several  elegant  languages,  could  keep  trouble 
from  her,  and  events  fell  out  in  this  wise.  Ethel's  fascination  and 
musical  talents  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  one  evening  she 
"  played  a  few  solemn  chords,  and  then  sang  the  Stabat  Mater, 
while  Sir  Arthur  listened  spell-bound."  Not  content  with  this 
difficult  and  prolonged  musical  feat,  Ethel  composed  an  opera 
called  La  Soreiere,  which  was  performed  at  the  house  of  a  great 
lady  in  Paris,  the  composer  herself  undertaking  the  heroine's  part. 
The  opera  was  an  entire  success,  as  may  be  gathered  when  we 
mention  that  the  heroine,  "  whose  drooping  form  "  was  supported 
by  her  lover,  while  "  her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder,"  sang  the 
song  which  she  "knew  instinctively  would  immortalize  her,"  and 
"  moved  all  present  to  tears."  It  was  soon  however  Ethel's  own  turn 
to  weep,  or  rather  to  faint,  for  on  the  way  she  caught  sight  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  uneducated  hand  and  whom  she  believed 
to  be  dead.  After  this  the  denouement  was  not  long  delayed.  The 
letter-writer  and  his  brother  sought  an  interview  with  Sir 
Arthur,  explained  that  the  real  Ethel  Hildyard  was  dead,  and  the 
young  lady  passing  under  that  name  was  their  cousin  Adrienne 
St.  Clair,  daughter  of  an  Austrian  Ambassador,  and  grand- 
daughter of  an  American  President ;  that  Sir  Arthur's  brother 
and  Adrienne's  father  had  concocted  this  scheme,  and  that 
Adrienne  (as  she  had  stated)  had  promised  to  marry  the  elder  of 
the  two  accusers,  Louis  Osborne  or  Onslow.  Ethel,  or  Adrienne, 
on  hearing  that  all  wa3  discovered,  fainted,  positively  for  the  last 
time,  and  departed  in  the  night,  and  not  all  the  skill  of  the  de- 
tectives could  find  her.  Where  were  M.  Le  Coq,  Pi(5douche, 
Jottrat,  or  even  Milord  ?  We  shall  expect  the  whole  body 
of  officials  in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  to  rise  up  in  indignant 
denial  at  this  imputation !  However,  of  course  Ethel  betook 
herself  to  the  Quartier  Latin  in  the  disguise  of  a  Univer- 
sity student  (a  male  student),  and  combined  good  works  with 
playing  the  violin  at  a  theatre.  One  day  she  overheard  a  gang 
of  desperadoes  plotting  to  rob  Prince  Suwaroffs  villa  on  the 
Seine  and  murder  the  inhabitants.  As  a  rule,  even  the  most 
hardened  villains  prefer,  for  their  own  sakes,  only  to  resort  to 
murder  in  extremity  ;  but  these  miscreants  determined  that  an 
Englishman  visiting  at  the  villa  should  be  "  slaughtered  "  with 
the  rest.  One  might  have  thought  that  by  this  time  Ethel  would 
have  been  hardened  to  surprises  ;  but  she  was  much  startled  on 
peeping  from  her  hiding-place  to  discover  that  the  leader  of  the 
brigands  was  her  father.  He,  too,  had  not  been  idle  during  the 
three  years  since  they  parted.  He  had  thrown  Louis  On3low 
over  the  cliff,  and  left  him  for  dead,  and  had  then  embarked  in  an 
emigrant  ship,  in  which  Louis  Onslow  (in  disguise)  was  a  pas- 
senger. The  ship  was  set  on  fire  by  Louis  Onslow  as  a  somewhat 
risky  and  clumsy  pretext  for  forcing  Robert  St.  Clair  to  make  a 
raft,  and  then  accompanying  him  as  a  passenger  on  it,  previous  to 
carrying  out  his  revenge.  The  raft  was  made,  and  the  two  men 
embarked  on  it ;  but  it  was  Robert  St.  Clair  who  got  the  best  of 
the  fight  and  murdered  Louis  Onslow,  after  which  he  joined  the 
brigands  with  whom  his  daughter  found  him.  Ethel  now  assumed 
a  fresh  disguise,  that  of  a  priest,  warned  the  Prince  of  his  peril, 
and  was  shot  by  her  own  father — "  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  as  the 
learned  Hindoo  said  when  describing  the  death  of  a  friend.  What- 
ever shortcomings  Mr.  Curzon  may  have,  want  of  invention  cannot 
be  laid  to  his  door,  and  no  one  can  say  that  lie  is  dull.  He  has 
put  far  too  much,  as  novelists  will,  into  his  first  book. 

The  impersonations  in  Tonvooa's  Trust  spring  from  motives  quite 
unlike  those  in  The  Violinist  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  There  it  was  a 
case  of  every  man  for  himself,  here  it  is  every  man  for  somebody 
else,  in  all  senses.  Torrington  Torwood  and  Philip  Debenham  were 
devoted  friends,  who,  when  the  story  opens,  had  spent  eighteen 
years  of  their  lives  together,  the  first  eight  at  a  foreign  school,  the 
last  ten  in  travelling.  Torwood  was  rich,  Debenham  penniless, 
through  the  suspected  roguery  of  an  uncle,  one  Bellasis.  When 
the  friends  were  twenty-eight,  things  were  changed  by  the  death 
of  Debenham 's  great  uncle,  who  left  Phil  all  his  property.  Un- 
luckily at  the  time  the  announcement  reached  them,  Debenham 
was  lying  unconscious  from  the  combined  effects  of  sunstroke  and 
a  fall,  in  a  little  German  town,  and  the  letter  was  opened  by 
Torwood.  By  the  same  post  came  one  from  Debenham's  sister 
Maud,  entreating  to  be  delivered  from  her  uncle,  who  had  made 
her  life  a  burden  for  many  years.  Torwood  knew  that  on  Maud's 
twenty-fourth  birthday,  now  close  at  hand,  she  was  bound  by  her 
father's  will  to  accept  the  uncle's  son  as  her  husband,  or  lose  two- 
thirds  of  her  fortune.  It  therefore  occurred  to  him  that,  as  his 
friend  was  in  no  condition  to  fight  his  own  battles,  let  alone  other 
people's,  and  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  so  for  many  months  to  come, 
the  only  thing  was  for  him  to  personate  Debenham  till  he  recovered. 
This  was  not  difficult ;  for  his  relatives  had  not  seen  Phil  for 
eighteen  years,  and  Torwood  was  well  up  in  the  family  history. 
The  way  in  which  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  is  told  in  a  lively 
and  amusing  manner.  He  easily  managed  to  inspire  Phils  re- 
lations with  terror,  and  to  gain  the  love  of  his  sister  Maud, 
a  gushing  young  thing  of  twenty-four,  who  always  alluded  to  him 
as  "  an  ano;el-boy,"  or  "  a  dear  boy,"  or  as  some  other  kind  of 
"  boy."  Miss  Green  is  perhaps  a  little  too  generous  with  her  in- 
cidents. Not  content  with  a  very  narrow  escape  from  bigamy  on 
the  part  of  Bellasis,  who  also  committed  felony  and  did  his  best  to 
steal  and  destroy  a  will,  the  author  gives  us  a  second  edition  of 
the  elderly  parent  who  arranges  marriages,  in  the  person  of  a 
blind  old  bore,  Meredith  by  name,  who  told  the  false  Debenham 
that  it  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life  to  marry  him  to  Miss 
Meredith.    This  put  every  one  in  a  very  awkward  position,  and 


things  were  made  worse  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  Italian  named 
Tagliadini,  who  fell  in  love  with  Meredith's  daughter.  In  this  Italian 
the  reader  at  once  recognizes  Phil  Debenham  in  disguise  ;  but  in 
spite  of  having  lived  with  him  for  eighteen  years,  and  having  seen 
him  with  a  beard  grown  only  a  fortnight  before,  Turwood  was  not 
so  sharp.  Phil  had  gradually  come  to  his  senses,  and  not  un- 
naturally supposed  his  friend  had  been  robbing  him.  He  was 
afraid  to  present  himself  under  his  own  name,  for  Torwood  had 
taken  great  care  to  leave  no  compromising  papers  behind  while  Phil 
was  under  the  care  of  a  German  doctor  ;  but,  of  course,  Phil's  reap- 
pearance sets  everything  right.  If  abundance,  and  even  redundancy, 
of  incidents  promise  a  great  novelist,  we  shall  expect  something 
of  Miss  Green  in  the  future.  She  must,  however,  learn  to  correct 
such  phrases  as  "  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  your  father  "  (vol.  i. 
p.  144)  ;  "  He  is  much  improved  on  what  he  was  "  (vol.  i.  p.  147)  ; 
and  "  He  is  very  fond  of  me,  is  young  Philip  Debenham.''  She 
must  also  be  careful  in  watching  her  printers,  and  not  call  a  lady 
"  Descarte  "  twice  in  one  paragraph  (vol.i.  p.  1 55),  and  "Descartes  " 
all  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Has  Miss  Hope  Stanford,  one  wonders,  ever  read  a  work 
written  early  in  the  century,  called  Pride  and  Prejudice?  Not 
that  Dozen  the  Way  (which,  in  spite  of  its  sound,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  downward  path)  contains  any  one  half  so  lively  as 
Lyddy,  or  half  so  entertaining  as  Mr.  Bennett.  But  it  is  the 
history  of  five  sisters,  of  whom  two  are  placid  and  sensible,  like 
Jane  ;  one  heavy  and  disagreeable,  like  Mary  ;  and  one  clever, 
and  her  father's  favourite,  like  Elizabeth.  There  is  also  a  cousin — ■ 
Peter  Hilton  by  name — who,  like  the  immortal  Mr.  Collins,  pro- 
poses to  the  three  eldest  girls  in  succession  ;  and,  being  rejected 
by  all,  transfers  his  attentions  to  their  friend  Mary  Veriiey.  Mr. 
Collins  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than  Peter  Hilton,  who  has 
to  encounter  a  fourth  refusal.  His  perseverance  is  finally  re- 
warded by  a  wealthy  widow,  when  (mure  like  Mr.  Collins  than 
ever)  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  father  of  his  three  first 
loves,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  us : — 

My  dear  Wedgewood, — As  my  nearest  kinsman,  I  feel  that  it  is  both 
pleasurable  and  appropriate  that  I  should  make  to  you  the  first  announce- 
ment of  my  felicity,  aud  I  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing you  that  on  Tuesday,  26th  ult.,  I  was  espoused  to  an  amiable  and 
charming  lady,  whom  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  during  ray 
stay  at  Homburg  last  autumn.  ...  To  the  charms  of  physical  and  mental 
maturity  she  joins  an  elegant  wit  and  cheerful  manners,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recommend  her  to  all  who  make  her  acquaintance ;  and  I  cannot  but 
feel  my  young  cousins,  who  have  laboured  under  somewhat  of  a  disad- 
vantage in  seeing  so  little  of  the  world,  may  derive  much  benefit  from  her 
society  and  intimate  knowledge  of  circles  from  which  they  have  unfor- 
tunately been  hitherto  debarred.  Not  that  I  wish  to  cast  any  reflections 
upon  your  excellent  management  of  your  family,  my  dear  cousin,  and  I 
consider  that  your  elder  daughters  have  made  most  respectable  marriages  ; 
but  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  in  consequence  of  my  happy 
union,  the  younger  members  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  less  cir- 
cumscribed acquaintance,  previous  to  embarking  on  a  life-long  partner- 
ship. 

Miss  Austen  differs  widely  from  Miss  Stanford  in  one  respect. 
Whereas  the  former  left  Mary  to  enjoy  a  life  of  single-blessedness, 
the  latter  intends  the  chief  interest  of  her  novel  to  centre  in  the 
loves  of  the  cross  and  disagreeable  Laura,  and  her  unpleasant  wooer, 
Poland.  It  would  be  well  if  novelists — and  other  people,  too — 
laid  to  heart  the  observation  that,  as  a  person  sows,  so  shall  he 
reap.  When  a  person  persistently  snaps  and  sulks  at  his  or 
her  family  circle,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  or  she  shall 
be  much  sought  after.  Miss  Stanford  does  not  sufficiently  re- 
cognize that  Laura  did  not  at  once  turn  into  an  angel  at  the  first 
care  and  consideration  shown  her  by  Geoffrey  Poland,  but  that  she 
never  had  been  rude  to  him,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
We  do  not  take  much  interest  iu  the  popular  and  commonplace 
Edith,  her  father's  right  hand,  and  ultimately  heiress  to  the  family 
estate  ;  and  it  is  not  made  at  all  plain  why  Poland,  after 
having  been  bored  by  her,  and  in  love  with  Laura,  should  sud- 
denly have  fallen  a  victim  to  Edith's  charms.  This  he  does, 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that,  after  a  year's  absence,  he  absolutely 
comes  back  in  disguise,  to  ascertain  before  disclosing  himself 
which  sister  he  prefers.  There  is  something  very  grotesque  in  this 
incident,  though  Miss  Stanford  does  not  perceive  it.  The  book, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  is  pleasant  enough  reading,  and  the  characters 
on  the  whole  true  to  life,  if  they  have  not  much  originality. 

Even  in  America,  it  appears,  young  ladies  have  marriages 
arranged  for  them  by  their  fathers,  and  wills  are  made  depriving- 
the  natural  heir  of  the  property  in  case  of  refusal  to  wed  the 
right  person.  One  hardly  sees  how  it  was  that,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  two  people  violently  in  love  with  each  other  should 
never  find  it  out,  and  separate  on  their  wedding-day,  and  depart,  one 
for  Egypt,  and  the  other  for  Washington.  But  it  is  not  the  object 
of  Miss  Lincoln  to  give  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  feelings  of 
the  unhappy  pair,  but  to  draw  a  picture  of  life  in  Washington 
during  the  season.  We  had  always  thought  that  life  in  London, 
to  a  fashionable  lady,  was  a  tolerable  whirl ;  but,  if  what  Miss 
Lincoln  says  is  correct,  London  cannot  hold  a  candle  in  this 
respect  to  its  sister  over  the  water.  This  is  a  description  of 
one  of  many  such  days  spent  by  Miss  Dolly  Oglethorpe  and 
her  cousin  the  "grass  widow": — "We  began  operations  by 
driving  down  to  the  Marine  Barracks  for  a  dance  at  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  came  back  to  a  breakfast  of  sixteen  at  Kitty's 
at  one  o'clock;  made  twenty-four  visits  in  the  afternoon,  and 
attended  a  dancing  reception  at  Mrs.  Vandeleur's  at  five;  dined, 
went  to  some  private  theatricals  from  eight  to  ten,  and  then 
to  a  german  at  Marini's,  where  I  danced  untiringly  until  nearly 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning !     There's  a  real  Washington  day 
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in  the  height  of  the  season  for  you ! "  Life  in  Washington 
does,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  perpetual  Commemoration,  and  the 
ladies  who  lead  it  are  not  so  much  "  buds  "  as  full-blown  peonies. 
The  book  is  written  in  letters,  and  is  full  of  the  "  bright "  talk,  to 
use  their  favourite  word,  which  seems  as  natural  to  an  American 
woman  as  her  elegant  garments.  English  people,  who  are  born 
■with  slower  wits  and  under  duller  skies,  are  bewildered  by  the 
brilliant  war  of  words  and  the  perpetual  motion.  We  are  dazzled 
often,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  we  long  for  repose  and  a  little 
less  self-possession.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  to  introduce  the  names  of 
real  people  into  fiction,  even  though  what  is  said  is  complimentary. 
Lord  Lome  may  be  gratified  at  being  told  that  he  is  "a  very 
charming  unaffected  young  man  "  ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that  he 
would  have  been  even  more  gratified  at  not  being  mentioned 
at  all. 

Soldier  and  Servant  is  a  religious  tale  without  any  pretensions 
to  the  name  of  a  novel,  for  it  does  not  contain  the  most 
distant  approach  to  love-making.  There  are  quantities  of  girls 
who  make  their  appearance  in  a  casual  fashion  all  up  and 
down  the  buok,  and  nobody  seems  to  belong  to  any  class  in 
particular.  The  natural  result  of  this  is  some  remarkable  Eng- 
lish. For  instance,  it  is  rather  odd  that  a  professor  should  send 
his  daughter  to  stay  with  a  lady  who,  aunt  and  excellent  woman 
though  she  was,  talked  in  this  way,  "  I  don't  know  but  my 
motherhood  would  hold  out  if  I  had  a  child  that  was  all  levels." 
Fine  writing  is  one  thing,  but  ordinary  intelligible  grammar  is 
another.  Is  it  the  custom  in  America,  we  should  like  to  ask,  to 
call  an  officer  in  the  navy  a  soldier  ?  Because  Hal  Eennard  speaks 
of  himself  in  p.  17  as  "a  soldier's  son,"  while  in  p.  31  we  are  told 
that  his  father  was  "  in  the  naval  service."  The  book  calls  for 
no  special  notice.  There  is  much  religious  conversation,  but 
no  power  is  shown  in  any  direction.  However,  no  person  in  this 
took  is  some  one  else  in  a  dexterous  make-up — which  is  an  agree- 
able relief  after  dozens  of  travesties. 


GARDINER'S  HISTORY"  OF  ENGLAND.* 

THE  new  edition  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  History  of  England  has  in 
its  brisk  progress  now  reached  its  sixth  volume,  which  closes 
with  the  assassination  of  Buckingham.  The  whole  of  his  narrative 
of  two  very  interesting  and  very  humiliating  chapters  of  English 
foreign  policy  is  therefore  now  before  his  readers ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity seems  suitable  for  commenting  upon  what  beyond  all  doubt 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  sides  of  his  work,  more  especially  in  its 
present  shape.  There  is  indeed  but  little  that  is  new  in  the 
revised  account  of  the  years  during  which  Buckingham's  ascendency 
was  established  in  our  foreign  affairs,  when  his  headstrong 
blunders  almost  palliated  the  failures  due  to  the  self-entranced  im- 
practicability of  his  old  master.  In  Vol.  V.  some  touches  have 
been  added  illustrating  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassadors  in  London  during  their  final  struggle  with  the 
favourite — at  that  time  the  favourite  of  the  people  almost  as  much 
as  of  the  King  and  the  Prince,  and  the  idol  of  the  very  Phelipses 
and  Cokes.  But  Inojosa  and  Coloma  could  not  conjure  with  the 
wand  of  Gondomar,  and  the  resolution  taken  at  the  last  moment 
in  Madrid  to  send  Gondomar  himself  back  to  England  was  never 
carried  out ;  for  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that  the  French 
marriage  treaty  was  signed.  The  third,  and  more  particularly  the 
fourth,  volume  contain  some  new  matter  of  significance,  and  in 
any  case  the  narrative  of  the  European  relations  of  England  in  the 
first  eleven  years  of  the  great  war  is  best  read  in  its  entirety.  The 
lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  I.  is 
not  reached  even  here ;  nor  had  his  position  yet  come  to  resemble, 
while  he  still  occupied  his  throne,  that  of  a  suppliant  exile.  But 
enough  of  folly  and  of  failure  is  told  within  the  compass  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us  to  bear  out  such  an  estimate  of  Stuart 
foreign  policy  as  that  with  which  one  of  their  number  closes.  At 
the  end  of  Vol.  IV.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  only  comparing  the  Spanish 
marriage  scheme  of  James  I.,  carried  on  as  it  was  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  means,  with  the  "  hopelessly  insane  "  project  of  a  visit 
to  Madrid  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Buckingham  ;  but 
it  may  be  said  of  the  foreign  policy  of  James  in  general,  that  it 
was  built  on  the  quicksands  of  self-delusion,  while  the  schemes  of 
Buckingham  and  Charles  were  a  mere  succession  of  bubbles  in- 
flated by  unreason. 

In  ^  view  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  long  and  patient  exposition,  as  well 
as  of  the  manifold  labours  of  a  similar  nature  by  the  late  Mr. 
Spedding,  one  cannot  but  consider  James  I.,  whose  sayings  and 
doings  have  lent  themselves  so  readily  to  the  caricatures  of 
scandalmongers  and  of  moralizing  essayists,  fortunate  at  least  in 
his  more  recent  historians.  Mr.  Gardiner's  account  of  the  King's 
peace  policy,  and  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him  in  pursuing 
it,  is  free  from  that  touch  of  defiance  which  gives  a  flavour  of 
pungency  to  the  laborious  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Spedding;  but 
never  was  there  a  narrative  more  unall'ectedly  fair.  It  is  allowed, 
of  course,  that  James  usually  chose  the  unfittest  means  for  gaining 
his  end  •,  that  he  went  the  whole  length  of  conciliation  when 
a  firm  demand  would  have  been  in  place,  and  that  he  made 
himself  laughable  by  threats  when  all  fear  of  hia  really  re- 
sorting to  force  had  passed  away.  It  is  further  allowed 
that  James  shifted  his  position  with  a  promptitude  unequalled 
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even  in  Parliamentary  politics ;  first  treating  the  invasion  of 
the  Palatinate  as  an  impossible  event ;  then  when  it  had 
actually  occurred,  representing  it  to  himself  as  merely  designed 
for  adiversion  ;  then  when  it  had  proved  a  real  invasion,  at  first 
showing  signs  of  accepting  even  this.  Lastly,  it  is  shown  how, 
even  where  James  chose  the  right  course,  he  generally  chose  it  on 
the  narrowest  ground,  exerting  himself  for  the  religious  indepen- 
dence of  the  Palatinate  because  on  its  fate  depended  the  fortunes 
of  his  daughter's  family.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  historian  concedes 
to  Lames  what  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the  highest  credit 
which  an  historian  can  give — that  his  views  as  to  the  relations 
between  nations  in  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  in  commercial 
mattera  were  in  advance  of  the  views  of  his  age.  In  these  respects 
he  misjudged  everything  except  the  future.  Very  justly,  how- 
ever, the  professorial  type  of  statesmanship  is  held  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  monarchical  power  such  as  James  still  possessed  and 
was  intent  upon  exercising.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  Gardiner's 
history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  James  leaves  untouched  the  pre- 
vailing impression  as  to  the  strength  of  the  King's  character  and  as 
to  the  depth  of  his  insight  into  human  nature,  it  does  not,  like  so 
many  previous  narratives,  bewilder  the  reader  by  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  policy  in  question  was  devoid  of  a  very  definite  and 
very  intelligible  aim.  The  mainspring  of  James's  European  states- 
manship was  the  desire  to  uphold  the  peace  of  Europe,  if  possible  by 
diplomatic  means;  and  it  wasquitein  accordancewiththenotionsof 
the  age  that  of  these  means  the  marriages  of  his  children,  and  more 
especially  the  projected  Spanish  marriage  of  Charles,  were  to  be 
the  chief  and  central.  That  his  position  was  unique,  and  that 
he  might  have  used  it  most  effectively,  is  indisputable.  But  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  broken  by  the  action  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  who,  after  his  flight  from  Bohemia,  endeavoured 
to  pose  before  the  world  as  the  injured  representative  of  the  pure 
religion  and  of  German  liberty.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  James ; 
and  had  Frederick  even  now  been  willing  to  renounce  what  he 
had  lost,  the  Palatinate  might  have  been  preserved  to  him  by  the 
policy  of  his  father-in-law.  But  it  was  the  folly  of  the  latter  to 
persevere,  long  after  that  policy  had  become  impossible,  in  the 
belief  that  he  could  restore  peace  to  Europe  and  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  Frederick's  foolhardiness,  by  attaching  Spain  to  him- 
self and  detaching  her  from  Austria.  When  at  last  he  awoke  to 
the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  this,  his  rule  was  virtually  at 
an  end,  and  that  of  younger  and  giddier  brains  had  begun. 

There  are  virtually  but  two  kinds  of  cavil  which  might  be 
effectively  urged  against  such  a  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
James  I.  as  we  have  roughly  indicated.  Of  these  the  one  is  that 
which  was  loudly  enough  uttered  at  the  time,  which  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  streets,  on  the  stage,  wherever  men  congregated, 
in  Parliament,  even  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  which  has  been 
echoed  by  many  a  worthy  Protestant  historian  as  a  matter  of 
course.  England's  natural  side  was  the  Protestant  side ;  her 
natural  foe  was  Spain ;  and  the  only  true  course  for  James  was  to 
identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  of  the  Protestant  Union.  Among  other  assumptions 
this  popular  view  involves  a  judgment  of  the  whole  origin  and 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  is  open  to  the  very 
gravest  question.  Mr.  Gardiner  has  not  shrunk  from  an  inquiry 
into  what  might  be  called  the  premisses  of  the  conclusion — pre- 
misses which  many  holding  it  take  very  little  trouble  about 
examining.  Thus  these  volumes  form  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  war  itself,  which  in  England  at  least 
nobody  would  be  so  competent  to  write  as  Mr.  Gardiner.  We 
observe  with  regret  that  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  he  speaks 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  as  a  chaos  of  brutal 
conflicts,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  with  patience  either  to 
write  or  to  read  the  record.  Such  a  description  is  in  more  senses 
than  one  true  enough ;  and  many  a  conscientious  student  has 
found  his  efforts  collapse  when  endeavouring  to  trace  the  thread 
of  cause  and  consequence  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  wickedness 
and  woe.  Ordinary  guidance  is  here  at  default ;  even  Mr. 
Gardiner's  own  excellent  little  handbook  of  the  war  here  fur- 
nishes but  partly  satisfactory  assistance.  Yet  much  was  gained 
for  the  progress  of  mankind,  while  much  was  lost ;  nor  are  the 
clues  wanting  by  which  a  historian  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  sure  grasp 
and  imperturbable  distinctness  of  vision  might  find  his  way 
through  the  darkness.  He  asserts  that  German  Protestantism 
had  failed  to  comprehend  the  question  to  which  England  was 
ready  to  respond,  whether  liberty  might  not  be  reconciled  with 
law,  and  absolutism  avoided  without  the  triumph  of  anarchy. 
This  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  Germany  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  marks  a  step  forwards  in  the  direction  of  a  toleration 
which  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  English  Puritanism,  and  to 
which  the  life  and  tendencies  of  our  English  polity  remained 
strangers  even  after  the  Revolution  of  16SS  had  established  among 
us  the  rule  of  "  ordered  liberty." 

But  even  if  this  be  so,  it  remains  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
Thirty  Years' War,  in  those  stages  with  which  Mr.  Gardiner's  present 
narrative  is  directly  concerned,  was  essentially  a  struggle  between 
anarchy  claiming  a  right  which  was  virtually  no  other  than  the  rightof 
the  strongest,  and  that  adherence  to  law  and  order  of  which  what 
remained  of  the  Imperial  authority  could  not  but  be  regarded  as 
the  representative.  Frederick  V.,  in  accepting  the  Bohemian 
crown,  was  seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  in  the  teeth  of  his  assur- 
ance that  his  only  end  was  "  to  serve  God  and  His  Church,"  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  break  up  "  the  foundations  upon  which  law 
and  order  had  hitherto  rested,  alike  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
Empire."    It  is  therefore  in  a  sense  unnecessary  to  examine  the 
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merits  of  the  quarrel  between  Ferdinand  and  the  Bohemians,  or  to 
inquire  into  the  justifiability  of  his  deposition,  or  even  to  go  over 
the  much-trodden  ground  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Empire 
since  the  days  of  the  ill-fated  reservation  ecclesiasticum.  Some 
exception  might  perhaps  be  taken  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  necessarily 
brief  reference  in  his  second  volume  to  the  Religious  Peace  of 
Augsburg  as  incomplete,  and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  Pro- 
testant side,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  left  by  a  compact  neither  fairly  settled  be- 
tween the  parties  nor  including  in  it  a  concession  actually  made  to 
the  Protestants  (concerning  members  of  their  faith  resident  on 
ecclesiastical  lands).  And  in  arguing  that  the  settlement  was, 
considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  not  unfair,  Mr. 
Gardiner  is  hardly  on  safe  ground  when  he  hazards  the  generaliza- 
tion that  "it  was  better  to  be  persecuted  in  a  State  of  which  the 
frontier  was  only  ten  miles  from  the  capital  than  in  a  huge  king- 
dom like  France" or  England."  Augustus  of  Saxony,  for  instance, 
found  his  electorate  quite  large  enough  to  prevent  the  Crypto- 
calvinists  from  escaping  his  tender  mercies.  Again,  we  cannot 
profess  ourselves  satisfied,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  duly  cited 
from  Gindely  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  with  the  view  taken  by  the  latter 
of  the  proceedings  of  Matthias  at  Klostergrab  and  Braunau.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  and  similar  points,. the  action 
of  Frederick  would  not  be  justifiable  even  had  the  famous  "  defene- 
stration "  at  Prague  appropriately  crowned  a  course  of  perfectly 
legitimate  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Count  Thurn  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  had  it  been  the  clear  duty  of  Protestant  Germany, 
after  all  the  Catholic  encroachments  which  it  had  undergone,  to 
unite  in  support  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Mr.  Gardiner 
points  out  that  it  probably  would  have  been  the  best  policy  for 
Frederick  and  his  advisers  at  this  time  to  seek  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  good  reason  to  interest  him- 
self in  Bohemian  Protestantism.  Elsewhere  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
is  mentioned  as  observing  that  it  would  be  better  for  Frederick  to 
carry  on  the  war  as  head  of  the  Union  and  chief  captain  of  the 
Protestant  forces  than  as  a  mere  anti-King ;  and,  indeed,  the  failure 
of  Frederick  to  bind  down  the  Union  to  the  maintenance  of  what- 
ever enterprise  he  engaged  iu  is  a  conspicuous  proof  of  his  political 
incapacity.  But,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  truly,  if  bluntly,  says,  it  was 
not  a  mere  error  of  policy  of  which  the  reckless  Elector  Palatine 
and  his  advisers  made  themselves  guilty.  "  The  really  unpardonable 
offence  which  they  committed  was,  that  in  the  face  of  the  gravest 
difficulty  which  any  German  prince  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
solve,  they  dared  to  look  upon  the  troubles  in  Bohemia  as  a  band 
of  pilferers  might  look  upon  a  fire  in  the  streets,  which,  however 
serious  it  may  be  to  others,  is  to  them  a  good  opportunity  for  fill- 
ing their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  sufi'erers  and  spectators." 
The  best  defence  that  can  be  ottered  for  Frederick — if  it  be  worth 
the  name  of  a  defence — is  probably  this :  that  a  weaker  mind 
naturally  gives  way  before  a  stronger,  and  that  Anhalt  pressed  for 
haste,  urging  what  is  always  a  potent  argument  with  the  feeble, 
that  the  Elector  had  already  gone  too  far  to  go  back. 

Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford 

was  one  of  Achitophel's  most  convincing  assurances  to  Absalom. 

As  is  known,  Frederick  did  not  before  accepting  wait  even  for 
the  advice  of  his  father-in-law,  who  of  course  had  been  in  no  haste 
about  his  answer.  Shortly  before  the  fatal  step  was  taken  James 
had  been  invited  by  Spain  to  offer  his  mediation  in  the  Bohemian 
quarrel,  which  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  the  two  chief  Pro- 
testant Electors  and  the  two  Catholic  princes  named  by  Ferdinand 
would  succeed  in  settling.  About  the  time  when  James  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  undertake  a  task  thoroughly  after  his  own 
heart,  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner 
pauses  to  illustrate  the  situation  very  picturesquely,  referring  to 
the  stately  Banqueting  House  which  was  then  intended  to  form 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Whitehall,  but  which  was  to  survive  in 
isolation  as  "  the  fitting  memorial  of  a  King  whose  whole  life  was 
unfinished."  It  was  indisputably  in  no  ignoble  spirit  that,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  Dutch,  and  by 
anti-Spanish  feeling  at  home,  James  was  fain  to  come  forward  as 
mediator ;  but  while  Doncaster's  mission  fell  perfectly  flat  in  Ger- 
many, the  Spanish  Government  itself  was  secretly  promising  aid 
to  Matthias,  and  sending  to  England  Gondomar,  whose  real 
opinion  as  to  the  English  mediation  was  that  it  sprang  from  and 
would  end  in  vanity.  With  the  death  of  Matthias  came  the  crisis, 
for  which  James  was  in  every  respect  unprepared.  But  he  was 
misjudged  by  his  contemporaries  almost  as  much  as  he  has  been  bv 
later  times.  The  Bohemians  had  no  doubt  expected  that  he  would 
support  their  cause,  or  they  would  not  have  elected  his  son-in-law. 
Quite  as  erroneously  Gondomar  predicted  that  he  would  be  found 
on  the  strongest  side,  which,  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
was  not  the  side  of  Spain.  His  irresolution  was  pitiable  ;  but  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Gardiner  that  there  was  no  reason,  and 
that  there  would  have  been  no  excuse,  for  his  going  to  war  at  this 
juncture.  His  error  lay  in  not  taking  up  a  distinct  position  as  to 
what  he  would  do  in  the  future,  instead  of  professing  that  the 
legality  of  Frederick's  title  first  needed  investigation.  At  home 
he  fell  upon  the  imbecile  expedient  of  allowing  his  subjects  to 
subscribe  for  a  cause  which  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to 
support.  His  rambling  talk  enabled  Gondomar  once  more  to  take 
the  length  of  his  foot,  and  to  furbish  up  for  his  amusement  the 
marriage  scheme.  Thus  while  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1620 
was  worse  than  wasted  in  Bohemia  (Mr.  Gardiner  justly  remarks 
on  the  inappropriateness  of  the  sobriquet  "  the  Winter-King,"  as 
applied  to  Frederick  by  historians),  James  was  drifting  further 


and  further  into  the  unsafe  waters  of  Spanish  diplomacy.  _  To  this 
period  belongs  the  monstrous  scheme,  born  of  a  suggestion  from 
Gondomar  to  Buckingham,  but  apparently  revived  by  James  on 
two  subsequent  occasions,  in  1621  and  in  1623,  of  partitioning  the 
Free  Netherlands  between  England  and  Spain.  Meanwhile 
France  had  been  acting  in  the  interest  of  Austria,  and  had 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Ulm,  which  left  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
free  to  march  his  troops  upon  Prague.  When  a  few  months 
afterwards  like  news  came  that  all  was  over  in  the  Bohemian 
capital,  James's  first  comment  was,  "  I  have  long  expected  this." 
He  was  at  last,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  puts  it,  out  of  a  false  position. 

More  than  this  ;  for  not  only  could  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
locus  standi  of  James  in  any  endeavour  he  might  make  for  the 
preservation  of  his  grandchildren's  inheritance:  but  Spain  was 
anxious  for  peace,  almost  as  anxious  as  the  Dutch  were  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  war.  This  was  inevitably  neither  known  nor 
guessed  in  England,  and  hence  the  angry  impat  ience  with  which 
so  much  of  the  King's  diplomacy  as  revealed  itself  to  the  public  at 
home  was  regarded.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  second  of  the 
cavils  to  which  we  adverted  above  might  conceivably  be  put 
forward  by  an  adverse  critic  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  general  conception 
of  James's  foreign  policy.  Was  there,  it  might  be  asked,  ever  any 
time  at  which  there  could  be  any  reasonable  "  hope  of  Spain,"  as 
of  a  Power  willing  to  co-operate  for  a  place  which  should  preserve 
the  Palatinate  for  Frederick— or,  at  all  events,  for  his  children  ? 

If  ever  there  was  such  a  time,  it  was  most  assuredly  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1 621,  when  the  Union  had  beeu  dissolved,  and 
when  not  only  the  Spanish  Government  (now  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  new  king  Philip  IV.),  but  the  Saxon  Elector  and  the 
spiritual  Electors  of  Mainz  and  Trier,  were  averse  to  the  proposal 
of  transferring  Frederick's  electorate  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria; 
so  that  even  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's  own  Council  recommended 
at  least  the  postponement  of  the  scheme.  No  doubt  James  had 
attached  an  altogether  excessive  value  to  the  promises  of  goodwill 
made  to  his  ambassador  by  the  new  Ministers  at  Madrid ;  and  even 
the  fact  that  the  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  by  Spinola  in 
the  Palatinate  was  expressly  declared  to  have  been  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  King  of  England  was  really  worth  very  little.  But 
Spain,  for  financial  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  was  really  desirous 
for  peace  ;  and  we  are,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Gardiner  that,  had  Frederick  early  in  the  year  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  renounce  the  Bohemian  crown,  and  to  offer  guarantees  for  his 
future  good  conduct,  reasonable  terms  would  have  then  been  granted 
him.  In  this  event,  the  mediating  policy  of  England  might  have 
been  crowned  with  a  modest  success.  But  the  period  of  time 
during  which  such  a  solution  was  possible  can  have  been  but 
short,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  come  to  an  end  when  in  the 
spring  Mansfeld  was  appointed  by  Frederick  to  the  command  of 
his  armies  in  Bohemia.  Such  a  step  was  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  the  prospect  of  any  rational  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  lack- 
land King  and  head  of  the  dissolved  Union.  The  situation  had 
therefore  already  changed  when  Digby  started  on  his  mission  to 
Vienna,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  Emperor's  consent  to  the 
retention  of  the  Palatinate  by  Frederick  in  return  for  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  crown,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to 
pass  on  to  Madrid  with  the  same  terms,  and,  if  refused  there  also, 
"  to  fix  the  quarrel  as  well  upon  the  King  of  Spain  as  upon  the 
Emperor."  James  was  now  using  brave  words,  and,  as  Mr. 
Gardiner  well  shows,  announcing  a  policy  at  once  straightforward 
and  temperate.  But  "  unfortunately  his  intervention  went  no 
further  than  words,"  and  was  therefore  of  that  contemptible  sort 
which  the  historian  has  refrained  from  illustrating,  like  its  oppo- 
site, by  modern  parallels.  The  statesman  whose  unenviable  task  it 
was  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  terms,  possibly  formulated  by  himself, 
may  almost  be  called  the  hero  of  this  History.  So  careful  is  Mr. 
Gardiner,  as  a  rule,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  and  so  unim- 
passioned  is  the  tone  in  which  he  usually  distributes  either  praise 
or  blame,  that  the  commendations  again  and  again  bestowed  by 
him  upon  Digby,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  stand  forth  with  all 
the  more  striking  prominence.  Readers  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Monarchy  will  remember  how,  on  two  occasions — once  when 
Strafford's  Attainder  Bill  was  before  the  Lords,  and  again  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  Impeachment  of  the  Five  Members,  Bristol 
unsuccessfully  urged  a  compromise  intended  to  avert  the  worst. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  devotion  any  more  than  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  who  already 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was  named  as  an  "evil 
counsellor  "  in  the  Long  Parliament.  The  old  view,  according  to 
which  he  was  Spanish  at  heart,  is,  moreover,  manifestly  incorrect ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  in  popular  aids  to  historical  study 
Mr.  Gardiner's  vindication  of  his  favourite  politician  is  already 
accepted.  He  was  not  even,  we  believe,  one  of  those  diplomatists 
who  too  readily  take  their  colour  from  the  CoSrt  to  which  they 
are  attached  or  the  country  in  which  they  are  placed.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  wrote  to  Calvert  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1621, 
"  what  I  may  be  held  in  England ;  but  I  am  sure  here  I  shall 
hardly  ever  be  held  Spanish  hereafter,  for  I  assure  you  I  have 
dealt  very  plainly  with  them."  At  the  same  time  he  was,  in  our 
opinion,  a  diplomatist  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  training,  and  his 
mind  moved  within  the  limits  which  usually  beset  diplomatic 
action.  Though  both  clear-headed  and  plain-spoken,  he  seems  to 
have  addressed  himself  to  the  impossible,  as  well  as  to  the  pos- 
sible, with  the  same  calm  sense  of  duty,  as  if  everything  were  (to 
use  a  colloquial  expression)  in  the  day's  work.  And  occasionally 
one  seems  to  notice  in  him  that  tendency  to  carry  through  a 
scheme  quand  meme,  to  push  a  negotiation  to  its  desired  close  on 
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any  terms,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  diplomatic  temper  proper. 
When,  in  December  1622,  he  received  the  amended  articles  of  the 
bpamsh  marriage  contract,  which  he  could  not  but  suppose  to  be 
the  final  ofiers  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  which  included 
the  concession  to  Catholics  in  England  of  free  private  worship, 
while  nothing  but  a  general  promise  was  given  as  to  the  Palatinate, 
.Bristol  recommended  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals.  The 
articles,  when  brought  to  England  by  Endymion  Porter  with  a 
secret  message  from  Gondomar,  gladly  accepting  the  offer  of  a 
visit  to  Madrid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  at  once  signed  by 
James  and  Charles,  who  thereby,  as  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
Mr.  Gardiner,  "were  signing  away  the  independence  of  the 
English  monarchy."    But  if  so,  what  follows  ?    Bristol  may  be 
absolved  for  not  having  penetrated  Gondomar's  fanatical  hope  that 
the  conversion  of  Charles  would  set  everything  straight  for  Spain, 
and  the  insidious  intention  of  Olivares  to  obtain  the  arrangement 
as  to  the  Palatinate  really  desired  by  Spain  without  concluding 
the  English  marriage  at  all.    But,  if  the  diplomatist  pardonably 
failed  to  see  through  the  Ministers  of  the  Government  to  which 
he  was  accredited,  is  the  English  statesman  equally  excusable  for 
having  so  completely  misunderstood  English  feeling?  Bristol, 
says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "had  risen  to  a  position  from  which  the  two 
parties  "  in  the  German  war  "  could  be  regarded  with  an  equal 
eye.'    In  the  struggle  of  politics  it  is  not  such  men  as 
this  who  master  their  age,  or  who  even  contribute  appreci- 
ably to  the  determination  of  its  destinies.     It  is  their  fate, 
as  they  know  it  to  be  their  duty,  to  play  a  secondary  part.  Thus, 
without  in  the  least  denying  the  element  of  truth  which  the 
tributes  contain,  we  cannot  but  find  a  touch  of  grandiloquence 
in  Mr.  Gardiner's  descriptions  of  Bristol  as  a  man  who,  though 
"  of  no  party,  shared  in  all  that  was  best  in  every  party,"  and  as 
one  who, "  raised  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  world, 
looks  serenely  down  upon  the  strife  of  men." 

_  No  task  would  have  been  more  interesting  than  to  follow  the 
historian  through  his  patient  but  far  from  tedious  account  of 
the  long  endeavour  of  English  diplomacy  to  tie  Spain  down  to  a 
satisfactory  promise  about  the  war.  The  chief  fault  of  Bristol,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  in  his  fifth  volume,  was  that  he  "  attempted  to 
impose  terms  at  all  upon  those  who  were  unwilling  to  assent  to 
any  reasonable  compromise  whatever  " ;  and  it  was  this  radical 
flaw  in  the  very  conditions  of  the  negotiation,  rather  than  even  all 
the  folly  and  all  the  misconduct  in  the  visit  of  Charles  and 
Buckingham  to  Spain,  which  vitiated  the  entire  transaction.  It  is 
well  known  that  it  did  not  come  to  an  actual  close  even  with  the 
return  of  the  travellers ;  nor  was  it  for  some  time  that  the  King's 
eyes  were  at  least  partially  opened.  The  breach  with  Spain  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  shows,  mainly  owing  to  the  ascendency  of 
Buckingham.  It  would  not  have  been  brought  about  unless  James, 
as  he  told  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  secretary,  had  at  last  per- 
ceived that  "the  King  of  Spain  had  given  him  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  intended  to  assist  him  in  the  forcible  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate."  There  can  hardly  be  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Spaniards  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  delusion  in  King  James's  mind. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the  episode  which  forms  the 
climax,  though  it  does  not  include  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama, 
has  been  so  much  of  a  favourite  with  writers  and  readers  who 
have  both  patience  and  wits  enough  to  enjoy  the  comedy  of 
intrigue.  But  the  English  people  had  no  opportunity  for  follow- 
ing the  incidents  of  the  protracted  game,  and  was  therefore  ready 
to_  anticipate  its  conclusion.  The  turn  had  now  come  for  Bristol's 
triumphant  rival  and  adversary,  Buckingham,  of  whose  foreign 
policy  the  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  fifth,  and  his  sixth, 
volumes  contain  the  narrative.  But  on  this  equally  interesting 
and  even  more  lamentable  story  we  have  no  further  comments  to 
oiler. 


PROPERTY  AND  PROGRESS.* 

TT  is  a_  pity  that  Mr.  Mallock,  who  is  unquestionably  an  able, 
J-  and  in  matters  political  a  well-intentioned,  person,  so  often 
forgets  that,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  characters  in  an  edifying 
romance  of  his  own,  he  is  "  getting  a  big  boy  now."  In  a  little 
boy,  especially  a  clever  little  boy,  the  peculiar  weakness 
familiarly  known  as  teaching  your  grandmother  is  pardonable, 
though  even  very  little  boys,  if  they  have  any  brains,  can  be  cured 
of  it.  Once  upon  a  time  (Mr.  Mallock  himself  likes  to  beguile 
serious  discourse  with  agreeable  illustration)  there  was  a  little^boy 
who  took,  or  thought  he  took,  a  great  interest  in  matters  theolo- 
gical, and  to  whom  it  seemed  that  he  had  discovered  some  admirable 
arguments  for  the  English  as  against  the  Roman  view  of  a  certain 
great  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith.  So  he  went  to  his  father 
and  he  said,  "  Papa,  I  want  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  for  I  am  going 
to  write  a  treatise  on  transubstantiatioii."  His  father,  who  was  a 
very  sensible  person,  merely  said  «  Very  well,"  and  presented  him 
with  a  sheet  of  blue  demy  of  the  old  fashion,  with  uncut  edn-es. 
It  looked  very  nice,  but  there  was  a  terrible  deal  of  it  to  fill,  and 
as  the  little  boy  marshalled  his  arguments  it  occurred  to  him  that 
they  were  not  quite  so  novel  as  he  had  thought,  and  were  re_ 
markably  like  something  he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  books  on  his 
mothers  table.  So  be  folded  up  the  large  sheet  of  deuiv  with 
uncut  edges  and  put  it  in  the  tire.    Some  time  afterwards  his 

at  her  asked  him  how  the  treatise  was  gettin?  on,  and  thereupon 
ae  saia,     i^a>  the  treatise  was  very  much  like  what  the  man 
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says  in  mamma's  book,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was  worth  writing- 
over  again."  b 
Now  this  little  boy,  though  no  doubt  he  never  became  half  so 
clever  as  Mr.  Mallock,  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  to  have  had  a 
larger  share  of  practical  understanding.  The  ingenious  author  of 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  always  propounding  with 
enormous  gravity,  with  liberal  rebukes  to  frivolous  contemporaries, 
and  with  great  promise  of  new  and  valuable  evangelization,  things 
which  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject 
knows  perfectly  well  already.  Not  very  long  ago  we  bad  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing  a  book  in  which  Mr.  Mallock,  discussing  the 
doctrines  of  the  co-operative  Socialists,  stated  with  immense 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  as  a  totally  new  discovery,  the  remark- 
able axiom  that  wealth  and  progress  are  due  to  emulation,  to  the 
desire  of  saving,  and,  in  short,  to  the  principle  of  private  property. 
It  was  admirably  true  ;  it  was  most  valuable  doctrine  for  the 
times  ;  but  it  was  about  as  original  as  the  enunciation  of  the  Rule 
of  Three.  Here  David  again  takes  up  his  sling  and  his  scrip 
against  the  Philistines,  and  in  essays  reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
Review  plants  the  smooth  stone  of  the  brook  in  the  foreheads  of  Mr. 
Goliath  George  and  that  man  of  great  economic  stature,  Mr.' 
Hyndman  of  the  Democratic  Federation.  This  is  very  well,  and' 
if  Mr.  Mallock  had  been  contented  to  do  it  in  a  modest'fashio'n  like 
David,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pat  him  on  the 
back.  Unfortunately  he  does  it  in  a  rnanner  very  far  from  modest, 
and,  out  of  pure  wantonness  of  conceit,  involves  himself  in  all  sorts' 
of  paralogisms  and  absurdities  of  which  Mr.  George  and  Mr. 
Hyndman  could,  if  they  chose,  and  had  the  brains,  make  very  good 
dialectic  use. 

_  Mr.  Mallock  begins  after  his  old  fashion  with  a  general  informa- 
tion to  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  on  his  own  side,  that  they  are 
terribly  foolish  persons,  as, indeed,  they  must  be  if  they  have  missed 
the  excellent  but  extremely  obvious  arguments  which  Mr.  Mallock 
himself  afterwards  uses.  "  There  has  been,"  he  says,  "a  strong  dis- 
position among  certain  English  critics  to  regard  Mr.  George  as  if 
he  were  only  a  charlatan,  and  to  think  on  that  ground  that  a 
passing  sneer  will  dispose  of  him."  Both  these  views  seem 
to  Mr.  Mallock  terrible  mistakes.  Mr.  George  is  not  a  charlatan ; 
he  is  not  even  "  crack-brained  " ;  he  is  "a  vigorous  thinker";  he 
has  "  all  the  terseness  and  more  than  all  the  truth  of  Hobbes 8 
(Heaven  save  us!).  Moreover,  even  if  Mr.  George  were  as  con- 
temptible as  his  supercilious  critics  assume,  "  the  wildest  errors  in 
modem  politics  are  grave  if  they  are  only  sufficiently  popular." 
The  classes  that  "  have  learnt  to  reason,  but  have  not  learnt  to 
reason  rightly,  are  the  most  dangerous  of  all,"  and  to  them  a  book 
like  Mr.  George's  is  particularly  attractive.  Therefore  Mr. 
Mallock,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  can  reason  rightly,  proceeds' 
to  convert  these  dangerous  classes  by  an  orderly  argument  in  the 
Quarterly  Revieio.  Does  he  think  they  will  read  his  argument  ? 
That,  however,  is  nothing;  for,  as  Mr.  Mallock  correctly  says, 
some  people,  at  any  rate,  who  ought  to  be  capable  of  reading  and 
following  the  arguments  of  the  Quarterly  Review  have  espoused, 
or  at  least  countenanced,  Mr.  George's  cause.  But  let  us  give  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  laudatory  descriptions  of  Mr.  George 
and  his  book  quoted  above,  descriptions  meant  to  imply  grave 
rebuke  on  the  supercilious  critics,  of  whom  we  may,  without  much 
vanity,  suppose  ourselves  to  be  pars  non  minima.  We  find  them 
uncommonly  hard  to'  reconcile  with  certain  of  Mr.  Mallocks  own 
later  expressions.  He  tells  us,  when  he  has  got  into  the  thick  of 
the  right  with  Mr.  George,  that  the  Georgian  errors,  put  into  brief 
and  comprehensible  form,  "  will  sound  to  any  sane  man  like  the 
ravings  of  a  lunatic."  Pretty  well  this  for  an  author  who  has 
just  expressly  freed  Mr.  George  from  the  charge  of  being  crack- 
brained  !  He  tells  us  that  "an  extravagant  falsehood  underlies 
the  main  argument  of  this  mischievous  book."  Pretty  well  that 
for  an  author  who  has  paid  Mr.  George  the  compliments  quoted 
above !  In  another  place  there  is,  as  far  as  Mr.  Mallock  can  see, 
"no  meaning  to  criticize"  in  Mr.  George.  Finally,  the  book 
"  does  not  appeal  to  thinking  men."  Then  Mr.  Mallock  may  be 
asked,  in  all  politeness,  what  is  the  use  of  treating  it  as  if  it  did  ? 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Mallock's  mania  for  posing  as  Sir  Oracle 
has  led  him  to  decorate,  and,  like  many  decorators,  to  spoil  his 
work  by  these  flowers  of  speech,  altogether  unnecessarily.  Probably 
for  a  similar  reason  he  is  as  unnecessarily  rude  to  Mr.  Hyndman  as 
he  is  unnecessarily  polite  to  Mr.  George.  Mr.  Hyndman 's  facts 
are  almost  always  inaccurate  and  his  reasonings  ludicrously 
paralogistic.  But  to  dismiss  him,  or  rather  introduce  him,  as  a 
person  "  apparently  destitute  of  any  literary  ability  "  is,  in  the 
first  place,  impolite ;  in  the  second,  unwise,  for  a  man  does  not 
devote  a  long  essay  to  demolishing  a  personage  who  has  no  literary 
ability,  and  of  whom,  as  Mr.  Mallock  afterwards  says,  he  has  "a 
low  opinion  " ;  and,  in  the  third,  incorrect,  for  Mr.  Hyndman's  lite- 
rary ability,  if  you  grant  him  all  his  premisses,  and  never  examine 
any  one  of  his  arguments,  is  far  irom  small.  Elsewhere  Mr. 
Mallock  kindly  informs  his  readers  that  M.  de  Laveleye's  review 
of  Mr.  George  is  •'  insufficient  and  careless"  on  the  very  same  page 
in  which  he  also  informs  them  that  the  economist  of  Liege  is  '^a 
complete  master  of  the  subject,"  No  doubt  some  people  think 
that  they  speak  as  with  authority  in  speaking  after  this  fashion, 
but  they  are  pretty  certainly  wrong.  And  it  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate that  Mr.  Mallock,  after  setting  all  the  world  right,  commits 
himself  to  a  ludicrous  blunder  of  a  very  damaging  kind ;  for  he 
is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  pockets  "  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  now  somewhat  famous  phrase.  "Pockets," 
Mr.  Mallock  may  be  glad  to  learn,  are  sudden  and  unexpected 
agglomerations  of  mineral,  lying  apart  from  regularly  distributed 
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veins,  and  have  nothing  in  this  sense  to  do  with  buttons  or 
trousers. 

We  have  taken  this  trouble  with  Mr.  Mallock,  because  it  is 
really  an  unfortunate  thing  that  a  young  man  of  ability,  which  in 
politics  at  least  he  is  willing  to  devote  to  the  right  side,  should 
flitter  away  its  effect  by  the  childish  faults  of  arrogance,  of  bad 
taste,  and  of  posing  as  a  discoverer  of  new  and  wonderful  truths 
which  so  frequently  mar  his  work.  But  there  is  also  another  fault 
to  be  found  which  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  practical  import- 
ance. We  are  very  far  from  undervaluing  argument,  though  we 
prefer  it  in  a  somewhat  more  unmixed  and  less  pretentiously 
stated  form  than  it  is  Mr.  Mallock's  wont  to  give  us.  But,  if  Mr. 
Mallock,  or  anybody  else,  thinks  that  argument  will  move  a 
democracy,  he  makes  a  very  great,  a  most  pernicious,  and  we  fear 
a  far  from  uncommon  mistake.  Instead  of  considering,  like  Mr. 
Mallock  and  the  Times,  Mr.  George  as  a  vigorous  thinker,  we 
consider  him  an  absurdly  feeble  one ;  and  we  very  shrewdly, 
though  uncharitably,  suspect  that  contrary  opinions  come  chiefly 
from  the  same  sentiment  as  that  which  has  sometimes  prompted 
generals  in  war  to  magnify  the  strength  of  their  enemies.  But,  if 
he  were  a  vigorous  thinker  (and  Mr.  Mallock  here  practically 
admits  our  point),  it  is  not  his  vigorous  thinking  that  will  in- 
fluence, or  has  influenced,  his  disciples.  It  is  the  bribes  he  oilers, 
his  garish  flow  of  language,  his  habit  of  setting  off  his  conversa- 
tion by  appeals  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  private  intentions 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  like.  To  meet  this  sort  of  thing  by  syllo- 
gisms in  Barbara  and  statistics  out  of  Blue-Books  is  hopeless  ;  to 
meet  it  even  by  counter  use  of  the  same  weapons  of  strong  lan- 
guage is  not  very  possible.  It  can  only  be  met  by  ridicule  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  some  intellectual  capacity,  and  by  prac- 
tical measures  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not.  So  long  as 
the  Haves  are  prepared  to  enforce  the  opposite  theory  to  Mr. 
George's  by  lead  and  hemp,  property  will  be  safe  ;  the  instant  that 
their  determination  falters,  all  the  arguments  that  even  a  much 
better  logician  than  Mr.  Mallock  could  apply  to  the  easy  task  of 
showing  up  Mr.  George's  fallacies  will  be  simply  vain  breath. 
The  most  discouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  apparent  dis- 
inclination of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  whole  matter  comes  to  a  willingness  to  fight  in  case 
of  need,  or  to  the  absence  of  such  a  willingness.  If  order  does 
not  directly  rest  on  the  executioner,  which  was  one  famous  way 
of  putting  the  thing,  it  certainly  rests  on  the  potentialities  of 
a  whift' of  grape-shot.  This  is  perhaps  an  unpleasant  truth,  but 
it  is  one  which  in  these  mealy-mouthed  days  it  is  a  public  service 
to  speak.  It  is  because  it  is  not  oftener  spoken,  because  it  has 
become  fashionable  not  to  speak  it,  that  anarchic  agitation  has 
got  bolder  of  late.  It  used  to  be,  and  still  is,  rather  the  fashion  to 
laugh  at  the  special  constables  of  the  Kennington  business ;  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that,  after  their  manifestation,  Chartism  died 
away  at  once.  In  the  same  way,  many  as  are  the  apparent  open- 
ings for  anarchy  in  America,  there  are  but  few  serious  disturbances, 
and,  as  was  seen  the  other  day  at  Cincinnati,  what  there  are  are 
promptly  put  down,  simply  because  the  defenders  of  order  are  in 
earnest,  and  show  themselves  in  earnest,  after  a  fashion  compre- 
hensible to  the  meanest  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  every 
country  where  a  revolution  has  succeeded  there  has  been  hesita- 
tion and  half-heartedness  in  applying  cold  steel,  warm  lead,  and 
well-twisted  ropes  when  wanted.  The  most  beautiful  argument 
in  the  world  (and  Mr.  Mallock's,  though  very  fair  of  its  kind,  is 
not  quite  that)  will  not  supply  the  want  of  this  determination, 
and  the  determination  will  make  the  beautiful  argument  merely 
an  agreeable  ornament.  "  Talk  as  much  you  like,  appeal  as  much 
you  like  to  the  Deity  or  to  the  late  Karl  Marx,  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  the  laws  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  directly  you  try  to 
put  your  ideas  in  practice  up  you  go  to  the  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient gallows,  unless  it  happens  to  be  more  convenient  to  shoot 
you.'1  That  is  the  right  way  of  treating  Mr.  George,  and  Mr. 
Hyndman,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Davitt,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  motley  and  mutually  contradictory  apostles  of  plunder. 


SOUTH  AMERICA.* 

MR.  WATSON  comments  in  his  preface,  and  with  very  just 
cause,  on  the  absence  even  in  educated  English  circles  of 
the  merest  elementary  acquaintance  with  South  American  geo- 
graphy and  politics.  On  his  appointment  in  1866  as  second  Secre- 
tary to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mr. 
Watson  was  unable  to  lind  any  work  giving  anything  like  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  several  States  of  South  America.  A  residence 
of  a  year  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  another  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  during 
which  Mr.  Watson  was  employed  on  missions  to  Patagonia, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  inland  province  of  Minas  Ceraes  in 
Brazil,  afforded  him  opportunities  of  seeing  different  parts  of  the 
continent.  On  his  return  to  Europe  Mr.  Watson's  diplomatic 
duties  in  other  countries  have  until  recently  not  allowed  him  the 
leisure  necessary  for  the  composition  of  a  work  of  the  kind 
mentioned.  The  materials  at  his  disposal  were  so  voluminous 
that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  content  himself  with  wiiting  an 
historical  review  respecting  the  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  in  South  America ;  and  Mr.  Watson  expressly  states 
that  "  he  does  not  desire  it  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  elaborate 
and  original  works  referred  to  in  it,  but  rather  to  serve  as  an  index 

*  Spanish  and  Portuguese  South  America  during  the  Colonial  Period.  By 
E.  G.  Watson.   2  vols.   London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


to  the  contents  of  these  various  works."  After  this  disclaimer  it 
may  seem  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  the  scope  of  Mr.  Watson's 
book.  He  has  undeniably  brought  together  within  a  handy  com- 
pass a  quantity  of  information  on  his  subject  not  readily  accessible 
elsewhere  ;  but  he  displays  a  lack  of  method  and  of  the  value  of 
proportion,  while  the  usefulness  of  his  work  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence is  seriously  impaired,  or  indeed  almost  nullified,  by  the 
absence  of  an  index.  These  defects  are  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  Mr.  Watson  evidently  has  it  in  his  power  to  have  pro- 
duced better  work.  His  narrative  is  easy  reading,  and  he  has 
evidently  been  at  great  pains  to  consult  and  work  up  every  possible 
source  of  information.  But  apparently  he  must  have  got  tired  of 
his  subject,  or  else  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  publish  that  he  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  throw  it  into  shape,  and  at  the  end  to 
gather  up  the  various  threads  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  fitting  close. 
Mr.  Watson  had  a  grand  opportunity ;  for,  as  a  complete  whole, 
the  tale  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  South  America 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  told  before  ;  but  he  has 
not  made  the  most  of  it.  To  begin  with,  exception  must  be 
taken  to  an  important  omission  in  the  scope  of  his  work.  Mr. 
Watson  has  tied  himself  down  too  literally  to  the  geographical 
limits  of  South  America.  No  account  of  the  colonization  of  the 
New  World  by  Spain  and  Portugal  can  be  complete  which  leaves 
aside  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  A  general  history,  such  as  this 
purports  to  be,  of  the  expansion  of  Spain  and  Portugal  should  pay 
a  certain  regard  to  the  dramatic  unity  of  the  subject,  from  which, 
the  largest  viceroyalty  acquired  by  the  Crown  of  Castile  cannot 
reasonably  be  excluded  ;  while,  even  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  Mexico  belongs  rather  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  Northern 
division  of  the  continent.  History  is  not  merely  a  chronicle  of 
events,  however  faithful  and  exhaustive ;  nor  is  it  simply  a 
brilliant  series  of  pictures  reproducing  past  scenes  and  portraying 
the  actors  with  their  motives  and  designs.  It  should  deal  with 
large  conclusions,  and  show  general  tendencies,  working  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  and  shaping  the  development  and  mutual 
influence  of  States,  all  unknown  perhaps  to  the  actors  themselves. 
Professor  Seeley  says  that  the  true  test  of  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  events  is  their  pregnancy — i.e.  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  follow  from  them.  Applying  this  test,  Mr. 
Watson  might  have  made  out  of  the  development  of  the  South 
American  colonies  a  connected  narrative,  and  have  given  historical 
as  well  as  dramatic  unity  to  his  subject  by  showing  how  they 
necessarily  tended  to  a  climax,  the  attainment  of  which  was 
marked  by  the  celebrated  boast  of  Canning.  This  Mr.  Watson 
has  failed  to  do.  His  two  volumes  are  a  series  of  unconnected 
essays,  not  leading  up  to  any  general  conclusion ;  and  his  work 
closes  so  abruptly,  so  absolutely  without  any  finish,  that  one  is 
almost  led  to  expect  another  volume. 

While  taking  exception,  however,  to  Mr.  W^atson's  general 
treatment  of  his  subject,  full  credit  should  be  allowed  to  him  for 
what  he  has  accomplished.  He  has  succeeded  in  the  somewhat 
limited  aim  with  which  he  set  out — namely,  that  of  giving  an 
account  of  the  colonies  from  which  the  States  of  South  America 
sprang.  Commencing  with  the  discovery  of  the  mainland  of 
South  America  on  the  third  voyage  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Watson 
traces  the  course  of  the  early  navigators,  but  finds  himself,  even 
at  the  outset,  debarred  by  his  self-imposed  geographical  limits  from 
pursuing  the  narrative  of  Columbus's  last  voyage  to  Panama  and 
Veragua,  which  eventually  led  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific.  The 
first  settlement  on  the  mainland  still  retains  the  name  of  Venezuela, 
given  to  it  by  Ojeda  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  lacustrine 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that,  even  at  this  early  period,  there  is  some 
trace  of  English  navigators  in  these  waters ;  for  Ojeda,  in  his 
report  of  his  voyage  of  1501,  states  that  he  met  English  voyagers 
oil' this  coast.  No  other  record  has  been  brought  to  light  of  this 
occurrence.  Mr.  Watson  then  recounts  the  settlement  of  the 
isthmus  and  adjoining  territories  by  the  two  rival  governors, 
Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  each  of  whom  perished  miserably,  together 
with  most  of  their  companions ;  "  but  two  humble  followers  sur- 
vived, who  were  each  destined  to  climb  to  the  highest  round  of 
the  ladder  of  fame.  These  were  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and 
Erancisco  Pizarro."  No  more  dramatic  incident  can  be  found  in 
the  history  of  discovery  than  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  commanding 
his  followers  to  halt,  and  then  climbing  the  mountain-top  alone, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  first  European  to  gaze  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  he  then,  by  spurring  his  horse  into 
it,  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  his 
Castilian  sovereigns.  His  achievement  merited  a  better  fate 
than  that  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  the  jealous 
Pedrarias.  To  the  two  great  originators  of  discovery — Columbus 
and  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  each  of  them  profoundly 
religious — Mr.  Watson  points  as  having  each,  also  unhappily, 
originated  a  new  form  of  slavery  ;  Columbus  by  his  system 
of  encomiendas,  or  partitions  of  Indians  among  the  Spanish 
settlers,  and  Prince  Henry  by  the  enslavement  of  negroes.  The 
feeling  of  the  age,  that  all  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom  were 
unworthy  of  protection  and  were  simply  beasts  of  burden,  has 
been  urged  in  palliation  of  the  remorseless  and  short-sighted 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  natives ;  and  some  writers 
have  laid  the  gudt  of  these  excesses  to  the  charge  of  a  few  ruth- 
less and  unlettered  adventurers,  such  as  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
rather  than  to  the  Spaniards  as  a  nation.  Mr.  Watson  sweeps 
aside  such  excuses ;  he  shows  that  the  charges  apply  equally  to  all 
ranks  and  grades  of  the  adventurers ;  and  that  wholesale  depopu- 
lation, such  as  occurred  in  Hayti  and  Cuba,  cannot  be  chargeable 
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merely  to  one  or  more  governors,  but  must  be  due  to  the  colonists 
in  general.  Here  and  there  occurs  a  noble  example  to  the  con- 
trary; Isabella  amongst  rulers,  Las  Casas  and  Gasca  among  eccle- 
siastics, lifted  up  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  oppressed,  and  pro- 
cured some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  in  the  same  year,  1 500 ;  the  former  under 
Pmzon  being  the  first  to  land  and  to  explore  the  waters  of  the 
Amazons ;_  while  a  few  months  later  the  Portuguese  Cabral  sighted 
the  Brazilian  coast,  and  in  the  following  year  an  expedition  from 
Lisbon  under  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  along  it  as  far  as  the  320  of 
southern  latitude.    From  this  voyage  he  got  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering the  mainland  of  Brazil,  and  his  name,  at  first  applied 
only  to  those  regions,  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  entire  con- 
tinent.   The  Portuguese  planted  a  colony  at  Bahia  in  1504,  while 
the  Spaniards,  sailing  further  south,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  open- 
ing into  the  Pacific,  took  possession  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  under 
Be  Solis,  and  Sebastian  Cabot  explored  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Parana  to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea. 
Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Mendoza  in  1534,  and  Asuncion  on 
the  Paraguay  three  years  later.    Shortly  after  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
completed  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  that  river  and 
the  Atlantic.    The  colony  of  Paraguay  was  the  only  one  in  which 
intermarriages  between  Spaniards  and  the  natives  were  encouraged, 
the  result  being  a  singular  mixture  of  outward  civilization  and 
primitive  simplicity,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
spread  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  in  that  country.    Meanwhile  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Magalhaens,  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
had  found  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name,  and  was  the  first  to 
sail  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    Such  had  been  the  ardour 
of  discovery,  that  within  about  thirty  years  from  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  American  continent 
from  Labrador  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  had  been  explored.  Within 
the  same  period,  too,  had  been  etl'ected  the  discovery  and  over- 
throw of  the  only  two  civilized  States  of  the  New  "World,  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish  vice-royalties  in  their 
stead.    The  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  we  have  seen,  is  passed  over 
by  Mr.  Watson  ;  that  of  Peru,  though  a  twice-told  tale,  is  clearly 
narrated  in  two  interesting  chapters  by  him.    He  compares  the 
exploration  of  South  America  with  that  of  Africa  to-day,  and 
remarks  that,  though  the  consideration  of  civilized  peoples  towards 
weaker  races  has  become  somewhat  greater,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.    From  Peru  the  Spaniards  overran  Chili, 
and  founded  Santiago  before  the  middle  of'the  sixteenth  century. 
The  revolt  of  the  colonists  against  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  was  nearly  anticipated' by  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Blasco 
Nunez,  the  first  Viceroy  of  Peru,  attempted  to  enforce  some 
obnoxious  ordinances,  but  was  resisted  by  the  colonists  under 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  slain  in  battle.    The  latter  was  in  a  position 
to  have  founded  a  dynasty  of  Pizarros  had  his  force  of  character 
as  a  politician  equalled  his  ability  as  a  military  leader;  but  the 
revolution  was  averted  by  his  lack  of  decision  and  the  timely 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  ordinances  by  the  Crown.    The  royal 
authority  was  consolidated  by  the  judicious  proceedings  of  Gasca, 
the  agent  sent  out  single-handed  to  cope  with  disaffection  by  moral 
means  alone,  very  much  as  General  Gordon  to  the  Soudan.  The 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Brazil  were  not  considered  as  being 
of  real  importance  to  the  mother-country  until  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century  after  their  discovery,  when  Be  Sousa  was  sent  out  as 
Governor-General,  and  took  with  him  Nobrega  and  some  other 
Jesuit  fathers,  the  first  of  their  order  who  proceeded  to  South 
America  ;  they  began  their  missionary  efforts  with  children,  and 
made  considerable  progress  in  converting  and  civilizing  the  native 
races.    In  addition  to  these  works  of  peace,  Nobrega°aroused  his 
countrymen  to  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  French,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  out  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  where  thev  had  endeavoured 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement.    The  Portuguese  had  not  like 
the  Spaniards  merely  come  to  search  for  gold ;  they  were  legitimate 
colonists  in  a  country  where  there  was  ample  room  for  them  as 
well  as  the  native  tribes.    By  the  year  1580  Brazil  was  stocked 
with  European  fruits  and  cattle,  while  the  industry  of  the  settlers 
had  created  a  considerable  trade.    They  were  obliged  to  defend 
their  possessions  against  the  attacks  of  various  enemies,  and 
succeeded  in  holding  their  own  against  Spaniards,  French,  English 
and  Butch.  c  ' 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the  least  known  episode  in 
South  American  history  is  the  Araucanian  war,  to  which 
Mr.  \\  atson  devotes  three  chapters.  The  country  of  this  brave 
people  lies  to  the  south  of  Chili,  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea  : 
such  was  their  love  of  libertv  and  power  of  endurance  that  for 
ninety  years  they  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  enslave 
them,  and,  alone  of  native  races,  eventually  secured  the  recoo-nition 
ot  their  treedom  and  independence.  Much  better  known  is  the 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  in  Paraguay 
which  Mr.  Watson  discusses  with  the  advantage  of  personal' 
Knowledge  of  the  country.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
dIm?  tT°I,attach  thau  t0  weaken  or  exterminate  the  native  tribes 
1  hihp  HI.  sent  out  the  Jesuits  for  that  purpose  in  160S.  Their 
scene  ot  action  was  on  the  frontier  territory  between  the  Spanish 
and  Iortuguese  settlements.  While  allowing  that  their  early 
success  in  converting  the  natives  was  very  remarkable,  Mr.  Watson 
observes  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  Jesuits 
f,t\  "£  lndePendent  writers,  who  have  chronicled  the 

n  anv  r^ZTfT^-  in  sla^"h^^  frightened 

many  relumes  mto  the  Spanish  missions.  In  Paraguay  too  there 
were  no  mines,  and  servitude  within  the  reductions  was  dfeuSd 


under  the  name  of  labour  for  the  common  good.  The  Jesuit 
policy,  however,  produced  a  mental  and  moral  imbecility  which  at 
length,  under  the  tyrants  Francia  and  Lopez,  resulted  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Paraguayan  race. 

The  most  serious  rivals  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had  to  con- 
tend were  the  Butch,  who  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  disputed  with  them  the  possession  of  Brazil.    The  latter 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  capital,  Bahia,  and  the  Brazilians 
were  astonished  to  find  that  the  Hollanders  meant  to  keep  pos- 
session of  what  they  had  taken.    They  built  naval  arsenals,  so  as 
no  longer  to  be  dependent  on  Europe  for  the  repairs  of  their  fleet ; 
and  proceeded  to  establish  themselves  at  Pernambuco,  under  the 
governorship  of  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau.    In  the  year  1639 
they  held  six  provinces  in  Brazil.    The  ambition  of  the  Butch, 
however,  was  out  of  proportion  to  their  resources,  while  their 
policy  was  far  from  conciliatory.    Conspiracies  were  formed  to 
shake  oil'  foreign  rule,  and  their  non-observance  of  a  truce  re- 
coiled on  their  own  heads.    The  war  lingered  on  till  166 1  before 
they  were  finally  expelled  from  Brazil ;   the  marriage  of  our 
Charles  II.  with  a  Portuguese  Princess  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  between  the  belligerents.    The  Butch  left  few  traces  of 
their  occupation  behind  them ;  difference  of  religion  had  proved  a 
barrier  to  any  amalgamation  of  races.    Holland  retained  her  pos- 
sessions in  Guiana,  in  which  part  small  settlements  had  also 
been  effected  both  by  the  English  and  French.    The  latter  gave 
some  trouble  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and 
claimed  ad  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Amazons ;  but  com- 
plications in  European  politics  prevented  France  from  makiDg 
good  her  claim.    Bahia  remained  the  principal  city  until  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  soon  led  to  the  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  the  seat  of  Government  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
mining  district.    Mr.  Watson's  book  must  be  consulted  for  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  various  colonies,  if  they  can  be  said 
to  have  progressed  under  the  jealous  and  exclusive  colonial  system, 
and  the  imbecile  commercial  policy  of  Spain.    Buenos  Ayres,  to- 
day a  place  of  first  importance  in  South  America,  had  until  the 
collapse  of  the  narrow  repressive  policy  of  Spain  no  history  bevond 
that  of  its  foundation.    The  chief  event  in  South  America  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
J esuits ;  they  had  done  their  work  as  far  as  it  could  be  of  benefit 
to  those  under  them  ;  their  further  stay  would  only  have  hindered 
real  progress.     Mr.  Watson,  as  has  "been  said  above,  does  not 
trace  the  history  of  the  colonies  to  its  legitimate  close  in  their 
assumption  of  independence,  but  finishes  abruptlv  with  an  account 
of  the  ill-fated  English  expedition  to  La  Plata  in  1806-7.  In  spite  of 
its  fragmentary  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  the  book  is  valuable 
as  the  only  comprehensive  historical  work  on  the  whole  of  South 
America ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  diplomatic  service  if  all 
its  members  would  turn  their  opportunities  to  as  good  an  account 
as  Mr.  Watson  had  done. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

rriHE  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Bishop  Ellicott's  Commentary 
L  on  the  Old  Testament  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  earlier  portions. 
It  is  called  a  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  and  it  will 
give  them  probably  as  much  information  on  the  subject  as  is  at 
hand,  at  present ;  but,  while  carrying  out  its  avowed  object,  it  has 
the  further  merit,  in  many  places,  of  special  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate.  To  ensure  the 
success  of  such  an  undertaking  it  was  necessary  not  onlv  to  select 
able  men,  but  to  adapt  their  subjects  to  their  peculiar  gifts,  and 
an  instance,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  this  happy  selection  is  the 
assignment  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  to  the  Bean  of  Wells.  Br. 
Plumptre  has  not  only  the  requisite  learning  for  a  commentator  on 
these  books,  but  the  poetic  instinct  to  appreciate  the  epic  erandeur 
of  Isaiah  and  the  intensely  personal  character  of  the  outpourings 
of  the  "  weeping  prophet,"  which  makes  so  much  of  the  charm  of 
his  prophecy. 


*  An  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
Edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  London:  Caswell  &  Co' 
Limited.  18S4. 

The  Greek  Liturgies.  Edited,  for  the  Svndics  of  the  University  Press, 
by  L.  A.  owainson,  D.D.    London  :  Clay  &  Son.  1884. 

Ancient  Religion  and  Modem  Thought.  By  W.  S.Lilly.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1SS4. 

The  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  B\-  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Trttbner  &  Co.  1S84. 

Sermons  preached  at  Ibrox.  By  Joseph  Leckie,  D.D.  Glasgow: 
Maclehose  &  Sons.    1S84.  ° 
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MacmiUan  &  Co.  at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press.  1884. 
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It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  in  a  commentary  with  the  impri- 
matur of  Bishop  Ellicott  there  should  be  so  much  freedom  of 
comment,  and  that  the  writers  should  cut  themselves  so  definitely 
adrift  from  many  traditional  interpretations  and  conventional 
views.  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes,  for  instance  (with  whose  conception 
of  Satan,  however,  in  the  Book  of  Job  we  do  not  agree ;  he  seems 
to  be  represented  there  rather  as  "  advocatus  Diaboli  "  than 
Diabolus,  and  as  one  of  "  the  Sons  of  God  "),  seems  to  make  no 
attempt  to  claim  a  Messianic  character  for  the  famous  passage 
xix.  35,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  definiteness  in  Mr.  Deane's 
allotment  of  the  four  beasts  iu  Dan.  vii.  which  inspires  con- 
fidence in  his  caution  and  knowledge.  The  same  remark  is  true 
generally  about  Dr.  Gardiner's  comment  on  the  mysterious 
imagery  at  the  opening  of  Ezekiel.  In  his  note  on  Jonah  i.  17 
Mr.  Aglen  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the  book  is  "  a 
parable  pure  and  simple,"  and  Mr.  Jennings  on  Haggai  ii.  7  ruth- 
lessly destroys  a  favourite  text,  "  The  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come,"  by  his  rendering  "  and  the  precious  things  of  all 
nations  shall  come  " — i.e.  costly  offerings  shall  be  brought  to  the 
Temple.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  impute  the  slightest  want  of 
reverence  to  the  commentators  ;  their  names  protect  them,  as  well 
as  their  work  to  those  who  do  not  know  their  names.  We  have 
pointed  out  these  instances  of  comparative  freedom  of  treatment 
in  a  book  animated  and  pervaded  by  a  reverent  spirit  to  show 
the  possibility  of  this  kind  of  comment,  and  as  a  distinct  enhance- 
ment of  its  value.  We  have  seen  nothing  better  at  present  than 
this  attempt  to  supply  a  felt  want,  and  we  are  glad  to  add  that 
what  may  be  called  the  whole  "  get  up  "  of  the  volumes  is  worthy 
of  the  matter  and  of  the  names  of  the  contributors. 

Canon  Swainson's  learned  and  careful  edition  of  the  Greek 
Liturgies  demands  and  deserves  a  more  critical  and  lengthened 
examination  than  can  be  given  to  it  among  the  short  notices  on 
Books  of  Divinity.  It  contains,  besides  a  very  interesting  intro- 
duction of  more  than  fifty  pages,  the  Liturgy  of  Alexandria,  other- 
wise St.  Mark,  from  three  different  MSS.,  the  liturgies  of  the  eighth 
century — namely,  of  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Liturgy 
of  the  "  Presanetified,"  i.e.,  of  the  bread  consecrated  before  it  was 
offered ;  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom  (eleventh  century),  of 
St.  Basil  (eleventh  century),  of  the  Presanetified  (eleventh  cen- 
tury), the  Liturgies  of  St.  Peter,  of  Palestine,  of  St.  James,  and 
a  very  interesting  appendix  in  the  shape  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass 
after  the  use  of  the  Coptic  Church,  with  an  English  translation  in 
columns  opposite  the  Coptic  character,  with  the  rubrics  dis- 
tinguished by  italics.  The  editor's  aim  has  been  to  reproduce 
these  liturgies  from  MSS.  still  existing ;  he  has  been  indebted, 
besides  his  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  good  luck  and  to 
the  kindness  of  friends  for  some  of  his  treasures,  notably  for  a 
MS.  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  found  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
result  is  a  goodly  quarto  marked  no  less  by  care  and  scholarship 
than  by  the  admirable  printing  which  might  be  expected  from  the 
University  Press.  Complete  as  the  edition  appears,  it  is  evidently 
not  a  final  product  of  liturgiological  learning.  For  the  earliest 
Christian  liturgies  have  their  origin  in  liturgies  earlier  still,  and 
they  have  affinities  with  Jewish  forms  of  worship.  The  "  rite  " 
of  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  is  an  almost  unex- 
plored region  of  knowledge,  and  until  more  is  known  about  it 
there  will  remain  much  in  Christian  liturgies  that  is  inexplicable. 
The  apparent  references  to  Jewish  usages  are  frequent  enough  to 
justify  the  belief  that  the  later  are  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
earlier  forms.  But,  as  expressing  the  latest  information  in  a  form 
that  for  accuracy,  exhaustiveness,  and  mode  of  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  the  present  volume  may  be  heartily  com- 
mended to  all  students  of  liturgiology. 

Mr.  Lilly's  volume  is  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  articles  published 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Fortnightly  Revieio,  the  Contemporary 
and  the  Dublin  Reviews,  and  it  bears  traces  of  its  composite  origin. 
We  take  some  exception  to  his  title,  unless  he  includes  Christianity 
among  ancient  religions.  He  has  many  pages  on  Buddhism,  and 
a  chapter  on  the  religions  of  China,  of  the  Magi,  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  of  Mahomet ;  but  the  real  drift  of  the  book  is  the  struggle 
between  naturalism  and  supei'naturalism.  Regarding  "Modern 
Thought  "  as  equivalent  to  the  "  reasoned  pessimism  "  of  Schopen- 
hauer, he  asks,  "  Is  religious  faith  any  longer  possible  ?  "  and  his 
final  word,  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue 
on  this  inexhaustible  subject,  is  : — 

Plurima  qusesivi  ;  per  singula  qnrcque  cucurri  ; 
Kec  (luidquam  inveni  melius  quam  credere  Clinsto. 

The  pages  and  chapters  group  themselves  round  thi3  issue  ;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  incidental  learning  and  illustration  which 
will  help  the  reader  through  an  argument  he  knows  beforehand  to 
be  endless  and  hopeless,  and  are  a  considerable  justification  of  Mr. 
Lilly's  contribution  to  the  controversy.  To  many  minds  his 
arguments  will  be  vitiated  throughout  by  the  supposed  obligation 
of  a  member  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  the  writer  appears  to  be,  to 
believe  in  and  to  champion  its  infallibility  ;  but  his  creed  gives 
him,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  illustrating  faith  and  pessimism  in 
the  persons  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  If  a 
creed  or  theory  of  life  could  be  proved  by  its  observed  effects  on 
the  life  and  character  of  its  holder,  Roman  theology  could  find  no 
better  argument  than  to  point  to  John  Henry  Newman ;  and 
pessimism  would  stand  condemned  by  the  selfish  and,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  repulsive  life  of  Schopenhauer,  as  portrayed  by 
Miss  Zimmern,  "  a  professed  admirer."  Mr.  Lilly's  papers  were 
worth  collecting,  and  they  form  a  volume  which  will  interest  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  abstract  thinking. 


In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Freeman  Clarke's  Ideas  of  the 
Apostle  Paid,  a  student  or  theologian  might  be  disposed  to  wish 
that  he  had  remembered  "  the  vast  library  of  works  which  have 
this  Apostle  for  their  subject "  before  he  wrote  his  preface.  But  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  many  readers  and  more  hearers  of  St. 
Paul's  writings  who  have  little  idea  of  the  breadth  and  largeness 
of  his  Christianity,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
church  and  chapel  goers  svho,  from  want  of  any  power  of  inde- 
pendent inference,  would  be  simply  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his 
liberal  utterances  translated  into  social  English  and  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  day.  To  such  persons  this  volume  will  be 
useful,  novel,  and  interesting.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
even  the  most  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  to  read  again  of  St. 
Paul's  physical  characteristics,  of  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
the  death  of  Stephen,  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  his  retirement 
into  Arabia,  of  the  intensity  of  his  struggle  with  sin,  of  the  affec- 
tionateness  of  his  nature,  is  to  go  over  too  familiar  ground  once  more. 
Nor  do  the  author's  discussions  on  the  abstract  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Epistles  strike  us  as  more  original  than  his  treatment 
of  the  personal  narrative.  Such  questions  as  Justification  by 
Faith,  Inspiration,  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  "Children  of 
wrath,"  and  such  like,  invite  the  examination  of  the  thoughtful 
reader  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  found  nothing  in 
the  author's  discussion  of  them  but  what  is  obvious,  and  little 
in  a  closer  reading  of  the  volume  to  remove  our  first  impression 
that,  though  likely  to  open  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  judged 
by  a  higher  standard  it  was  commonplace. 

To  say  of  Dr.  Leckie's  Sermons  that  they  are  above  the  average? 
may  be  thought  not  to  be  saying  much,  but  if  they  were  all  equal 
to  the  best  of  them,  it  would  be  possible  to  say  more.  His  pre- 
vailing weaknesses  are  a  tendency  to  be  run  away  with  by  his 
illustrations,  and  an  indulgence  in  a  too  abstract  treatment  of  his 
subject,  and  here  and  there  he  sinks  into  prosiness.  The  sermons 
on  "  The  Everlasting  Yea  "  and  on  "  Speech  and  Silence  before 
God "  illustrate  both  of  these  faults.  The  reader,  however, 
who  has  the  patience  to  read  the  volume  through  will  gather 
something  as  he  goes,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  coming  to  a  really 
good  sermon  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  "  Present  Phases  of  Un- 
belief." It  is  an  unfortunately  threadbare  pulpit- topic  nowadays; 
but  Dr.  Leckie  has  something  to  say  upon  it  which  is  worth 
reading,  and  he  has  read  enough  of  modern  literature  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Of  course  the  sermon  suffers  from  the 
inevitable  want  of  the  check  of  a  "  reply,"  as  when  he  says  that 
the  assertion  that"  man  cannot  know  God  is  not  Agnostic,  but  a 
claim  to  exhaustive  knowledge  of  man  and  God  " ;  this  is  surely 
playing  with  words,  and  iu  his  argument  for  the  "  disinterested- 
ness "  of  Christian  benevolence  he  seems  to  miss  the  point  that,  in 
a  benevolent  action  which  involves  any  sacrifice,  the  resulting 
pleasure  is  out  of  sight  for  the  time  and  not  regarded  ;  only  the 
pain  of  the  sacrifice  is  in  view.  But  he  makes  two  points  in  his 
argument  for  Christianity  as  the  only  religion  which  has  ever  pro- 
voked controversy,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  mutually  destructive 
tendencies  of  its  two  great  rivals,  Positivism  and  Agnosticism. 
The  sermons  are  clearly  expressed,  the  subjects  of  several  of  them 
unconventional,  the  language  that  of  an  educated  man,  and  the 
general  result  of  reading  some  of  them  is  that  time  has  not  been 
wasted. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  learned  and  interesting  little  book  covers  a 
good  deal  of  ground  in  a  few  pages.  He  divides  the  opinion  and 
practice  in  matters  of  lending  and  borrowiug  into  three  periods — 
the  early  Christian,  the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern.  The  evil  of 
usury  assumed  different  forms  in  the  different  periods.  In  the  form 
of  sin,  or  un-Christian  motive,  among  "  the  brotherhood,"  it  was 
the  object  of  vigorous  protest  from  Christian  teachers;  in  the 
middle  ages  the  ordinary  course  of  financial  transactions  was  modi- 
tied  by  ecclesiastical  teaching ;  and  alter  the  Reformation  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  shared  in  the  revolution  of  all  opinion,  and 
principles  and  practice  in  financial  concerns  were  adopted  which 
it  was  hard  to  justify  by  the  law  of  Church  or  Scripture.  In 
early  times,  when  money  was  scarce,  a  loan  was  generally  not  of 
money,  but  of  some  article  of  use,  as  a  horse,  a  weapon,  or  a  boat ; 
it  was  enough  at  first  that  they  should  be  returned  in  as  good  a 
state  as  when  borrowed ;  this  was  locatio,  and  the  transition  would 
be  easy  from  it  to  the  mutuum,  the  loan  of  articles  like  food, 
which  could  not  be  returned,  but  became  wholly  the  property  of 
the  borrower,  and  for  which  an  equivalent  only  could  be  repaid. 
Another  result  of  locatio  was  in  time  the  payment  of  hire  for  an 
article  ;  and  from  this  arose  the  payment  of  hire  for  the  use  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  article— namely,  its  worth  in  money.  But  the 
Christian  and  ecclesiastical  theory  was  that  the  lender  was  no 
worse  off  for  the  loan  of  money,  as  he  might  be  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  horse  or  boat,  and  that  therefore  to  make  profit  out  of  his 
neighbour's  need  was  wrong ;  a  not  unnatural  inference  when 
there  could  be  no  investments.  The  growth  of  opinion  and  legis- 
lation accompanying  these  developments  of  view  and  of  social 
conditions  is  traced  with  clearness  and  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  but  he  is  not  content  with  history.  In  his  last  twe 
or  three  pages  he  contends  that  Christian  principles  about  usury 
should  be  applied  to  the  government  of  India  and  of  Ireland,  which 
he  says  should  be  governed,  not  according  to  Indian  or  Irish,  but 
according  to  Christian  ideas;  and  this  appears  to  mean  that 
Christians  should  lend  money  without  interest  to  the  ryots  and  the 
cotters  to  pay  their  rent.  Whether  the  reader  agrees  with  this  con- 
clusion or  not,  he  will,  we  think,  be  pleased  with  this  attractive 
little  epitome  of  the  learning  and  legislation  of  an  interesting 
subject. 
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It  is  probably  due  to  Mr.  Milne's  "isolated  position"  that  he 
has  written  another  "  Bitter  Crv »    Thn,  „u  u-  .at  "e 

"Churchlessand  Poor,"  S^USSi  o f  ffa a™  to  £ 

2d ZZrh'h  '  UOt  b6en  ^  fulJy  dealt  with  b  its  many- 
sided  aspects  by  any  previous  writer."     We  who  live  in  less 

dealtaw?thP°rltl0nS  t61  33  hardl-V  °tber  subject  had  bee, 
v5*2*£  ft  m°     3  He  thbks  Endowed  territorial 

m  ses  Af1107   °r  me6tiD=  the  SPiritual  wants  of  the 

JM  tl,at  *he  ™rk,ls  80  overwhelming  that  co-operation 
of  al  the  Evangelical  churches,  the  introduction  of  new  a-encies 

saiv  for  «  ? ^tiphCatr  °f,individual  effort,  ar?SS 

?K»V  *h?IC0I?.l'1?t8  ?oIut.lon  °f  the  problem."  It  is  hard  to  see 
the  need  of  the  limitation  implied  in  Evangelical  and  to  guess 
what  the  new  agencies  are.  b 

Mr.  Milne  ascribes  the  physical  degradation  of  the  poor  to  drink 
and  overcrowding,  and  he  looks  a  good  deal  too  much  for  a  real 
reformer  to  the  State  to  remedy  these  evils.    The  only  way  of 
course,  in  which  the  State  can  check  overcrowding  in  towns  is  bv 
making  the  country  more  attractive  and  profitable  as  a  residence 
for  a  poor  man ;  but  Mr.  Milne  does  not  go  to  this  depth  in  his 
suggestion,  nor  when  he  complains  that  the  State  dra  Ja  revenue 
Tj\nL  Zh4n^g)  °Vhe  P°or'  does  he  "Wear  to  see 
cheaner  t        f    "0t         f^Tme>  drink  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  drunkenness  a  good  deal  worse.    One  cause  of  the 
degradation  of  the  poor,  the  saddest  to  all  who  work  amon^hem 
he ^ignores  altogether-narnely,  the  habits  and  charaSof  the 
poor  themselves,  the  extent  to  which  having  things  done  for  them 
Ironi  the  Poor  Law  upwards  or  downwards,  ha^  contributed  to 
make  them  what  they  are.  Once  begun,  the  vicious  see-saw  of  the 
action  and  reaction  of  persons  and  surroundings  is  endless  and  no 
of  things^  M  eIemeDt  "  m°St  t0  blame  f«  the  P-ent  state 

h^-'hn Dinf'S  Nf  °f  ¥an>  hut  °-f  God  is  a^thev  American 
book  of  divinity.  In  so  far  as  such  books  are  apologetics  the? 
have  the  common  defect  of  not  seeing  the  point  of  our  Sufi 
It  is  the  Bible  that  is  "not  of  man,  but  of  God"-  and  Sr 

our  bIK^T  MS  thfS  tbat  G°d  b3S  S?ok™  t0  ma^a"d  that! 
oui  Bible  is  such  a  record  as  we  need  of  what  he  has  said.  He 
goes  on  to  prove  this  on  a  priori  grounds-such  as  the  power  and 
desire  of  God  to  reveal  himself,  the  need  of  inspiration?  Ac^and 
on  such  «  postman  arguments  as  the  witness  of  uninsured  men 
the  testimony  of  prophecy,  the  power  of  the  Bible  amon*  men' 
what  it  says  about  God,  moral  order,  and  redemption.  But  his 
proofs  do  not  meet  the  case  either  of  those  who  deny  the  ls£ 
bihty  of  any  communication  between  man  and  the  absolute  or  of 
those  who  approach  the  Bible  from  the  view-point  of  the' critic 

either  ol  these  objectors  to  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Bible,  one  and 
indivisible;  is  the  word  of  God.  Dr.  Manning's  book  is  written 
in  home] y  style  and  is  apparently  addressed  to  working-mln  It 
may  ]  ring  comlort  and  assurance  to  the  devout  anion-  them 
but  «,  hard  y  calculated,  from  the  author  s  somewhat  narrow  ra Te 
to  conciliate  the  more  thoughtful,  or  to  strengthen  the  hold  upon 
them  of  a  book  which  is  destined  to  gain  in  influence,  not  by  un- 
to 3K5  f  d?em%h»t  J™'  ?  ¥«9^&»  ™  its  ess'ence  K 
to  resist  the  higher  criticism,  and,  after  all  deductions,  to  remain 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Revelation  and  a  Guide 
P^L^Y3  "The  Spare  Minute  Series"  and  Right  to  the 
Pom  may  perhaps  prejudice  fastidious  readers  against  these  ex- 

tZt-  n  tbe  WntlDgS  °f  a  wortlly  and  accomplished  and 
exceptionally  energetic  man.  Dr.  Cuyler  is  well  known  as  a 
preacher  and  journalist  in  America  and  in  England  ;  he  has  con- 

'  °USa,Ud  artides  to  tbe  New  York^^,  and 
probably  a  thousand  more  to  other  journals;  the  number  of  his 

?r0SaSbbaatl»af'dly  b6  r1CUlated, if'  b6  M™  be  "  -ver  lost  bu 
twobabbaths  from  sickness  in  his  life  "  (he  was  born  in  1822I 

and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  platform  speaker  during-  the 

week;  so  that  he  has  furnished  a  vast  amount  ofSS  the 

affection  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Storrs  Haynes,  to  select  from  ;  but  it 

niay  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  father  a  cruel  kindness to 

present  343  cuttings  out  of  any  man's  writings  in  264  small 

pages  of  large  and  wide  print.    Eew  men  have  the  gift  of  tuttin' 

so  much  in  such  sura  l  compass,  and  when  the  arrows  doPnot  °o 

,l,ni  T.  -6  p01?uV  tbey  darken  the  air  b>'  their  bewildering 
shower.  It  is  possible  to  read  Coleridge's  and  Selden's  Table-talk, 
but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Cuyler  are 
just  good  enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  they  do  him  an  in- 

fi!,Ce''n     T-g°0d  en0Ugb  t0  make  him  Mad  very  much  of 
23^  admirer  has  mistaken  the  strono-  point  of  her  hero 

and  has  made  a  book  which  to  Dr.  Cuyler 's  personal  friends  will' 
Za°&  have1tbencha-  of  au  «4wPbut  which  will  not 
hold  the  general  public.    From  what  Dr.  Newman  Hall  says  in 

»Llh      '  W6  .T°uld  ratber  bave  beard  the  American  orator  1 
pieach  a  sermon  than  read  this  volume  of  clipping 

Ihere  is  no  disposition  to  criticize  a  little  book  of  devotions  like 
Jesus  the  Col  ter.  Except  in  its  second  title — "  A  New  Imitation 
Se  m  .mn,7if ma  "T6'6"810'1'  and  is  a  ^bute  of  affection  to 
and  u.  S  dfPUr1  h'rd  °r  felati0U-  lts  stlucture  J*  simple 
WtiU  a, '  ?  ad-°f  eV-elT  page  in  lartre  P"»t  is  a  verse 
"Ecce  llo3-1S^beSn;,mBf-WUb  SL  Jobni:  *>  lending  with 
andat  tl  e  f0nt^  t]Ueath  ^  "  SmalIer  type  is  an  explanation, 
tious        i    n         Pa8'e  some  personal  and  ejaculatory  reflet 

of  "he  a  tL°  fsb:,rSu^ctherei'ore'ttj  V"***  SPecimen 

have  not  space  St. C°f^  °ut-  a  Pa=e-  for  we 
space,  but  we  are  doing  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that 


both  the  explanations  and  ejaculations  are  for  the  most  ™rt 
sufficiently  obvious,  because  the  aim  of  such  wr  tin-  is  not  so 

already?  ^  ^  "  *»»  US  t0  lemind  readel's  of  whahhey^know 

at  W  !DlfJa'Tge  in  the  voIume  which  vve  cannot  understand 
Isu  d  if"  Th  ^  rn>°anmt  of  a  "  Key"  to  it,  to  be  shortlv 
issued  by    Theozeton,"  as  we  can  find  no  mvstery  to  unlock  If 

3  ly"  BfiiBSC  - ot  t0  add  one  Ln  t0  'its 

theT  wh^ro?  tt  N^0?^ ChriStiaD  Knowled?e  Have  crowded 
Pil  l       6      T  lestament  Potion  of  The  Churchman* 

th is  hev  Hi. T  °QQu7  D,°  me\ns  bulky  1uart0-  To  accomplish 
this  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  very  thin  naner 
and  very  small  type.  A  more  acceptable  mode  of  keeping  down 
its  dimensions  would  probably  have  been  to  reduce  tlj length  of 

It  is'no  al  wav°teS'  aDd,  t0  A  aWa-Y  ^  m°St  °f  the  wooded 
reVd  mu2S  T6mbevf  bj  comme»tators  that  a  note,  to  be 
read,  must  be  short;  a  solid  paragraph  of  small  print  in  a  foot- 
note is  repellent  to  readers  of  «  famUy  "  editions  of  anything  and 

L?4em°e  ^vl  ^  ^  ^  ^  tL»  °"e  °f  tbe  2*5  "d 
cfeigy  men  who  are  commentators  of  this  edition  of  the  Bible 

index  to  re8'ai'd  '  "0VfteVatUer  aS  a  sbort  sermon  than  an 
E  daS^ES"  Nt0ttes.sbo^ld.be,^Pla^tory,  not  devotional 
01  didactic.  Eem  acu  tetigisse  "-is  the  praise  of  Ben^el  and  the 
maxlm  should  be  ever  present  to  the  annotator.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  point  out  the  worst  offenders  in  such  a  reverend  com- 
pany ;  but  there,  can  be  no  offence  in  saving  that  the  Sop  of 
Rochester,  as_  might  be  expected,  approached  most  nearl  tothe 
ideal  note-writer.  Another  and  a  serious  fault  to  be  shunned  is 
that  of  treating  readers  like  children;  of  shirking  difficuE  of 
keeping  back  what  the  writer  knows  or  thinks  ;  of  ^  Tothml 
about  various  readings  or  mistranslations  which  alter  the  sense  o{ 
classical  passages  To  be  abreast  of  the  time  a  Famil  ffibfe 
should  give  the  best  results  of  research  up  to  date,  or"  t  injures 
the  cause  it  is  issued  to  promote.  "  i«juies 

We  think,  too,  that  the  woodcuts  are  hardly  up  to  the  mark  • 
hey  are  not  numerous  enough  to  make  the  volume  that  chiCs 
treasure,  a  Picture  Bible,  nor  refined  and  artistic  enoni  to  please 

S  6  WOn°  tT1^  Tdyi  ^  S°  mUcl1  for  detailed'  S! 

Qism.  On  the  whole  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is  an 
advance  on  anything  yet  issued  with  the  same  afmTnd  at  a 
studenis'""'  ^  WUJ  16  a  Plea5ure  and  belP  to  devotional 
The  most  surprising  thing  about  this  surprising  little  tirade  of 
Mr.  Allan-Erasers  against  the  clergy  and  the  capitalists  is  the 
announcement  on  its  title-page  that  it  is  the  second  e'dit  on  That 
he  should  have  re-read  his  composition  and  deliberately  re-issued 
it  is  an  argument  against  that  <<  soundness  of  mind  -  in  the  author 
which  he  regards  as  the  sum  of  Christian  virtues.    W  thin  the 

mmseit  more  than  once;   he  foams  at  the  mouth,  and  runs 
aniuck  against  all  professional  teachers  of  religion,  from  the 
Wished  clergy  to  the  Salvation  Army.    Buthe  s  no  tlelZ X 
Christian,  though  he  contends  that  oral  supplication  and  depend! 

ACLTR  TW  aId  b6l0Ug  DOt  t0  Christianity  hat  to 
Chuichism.  It  ls  hard  to  guess  where  he  has  been  living.    \  man 
who  can  write  even  as  well  as  he  does  must  know  that  ?he  best  of 
the  clergy  are  actually  found  fault  with  for  preaching  too  much  about 
obed.ence  to  laws  of  nature;  that  they %eat  to  wear  ness  that 
public  and  private  worship  are  the  merest  aids  to  obedience  and 
not  the  substitute  for  it;  that  they  are  fervent  in  nfordn^ 
sanitary  laws  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  ° 
But  a  writer  who  tells  us  that  Christ's  teaching  was  material- 
stic,  and  yet  that  true  Christianity  consists  in  men  beW,  «  nThe 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  born  a-ain  "  by  the  natural 
means  of  obedience  to  divine  laws,  is  past  arguin/  with  After 
such  an  instance  of  the  contusion  of  thought  which  runs  throu4 
the  volume  it  seems  a  trifle  to  find  the  author  arguin*  in  one 
Pnf  i,  °rt.    1Ug1?8'-  "P-  (aPPai'ently)  every  child  to  manuai  labour, 
and  in  the  next  inveighing  against  the  overcrowding  of  work- 
rooms  and  later  on  ascribing  the  miracle  of  Elijah  (who  was  a 
man  of  science  it  seems  !)  on  Carmel  tohisknouledueof  chemTstry! 
and  the  preservation  of  Shadrach,  Me.hach,  and  Abedne-o  in  the 
furnace  to  their  "coats,  their  hosen,  and  their  hats"  '  bein" 
made  of  asbestos.  If  Mr.  Allan-Fraser  is  not  in  earnest  in  writbf 

^ue  only  the  positive  truths  in  it,  for  there  are  some,  and  cut 
out  the  negations,  the  repetitions,  the  contradictions,  and  the 


P.ECEXT  DISCOVERIES  AT  JERUSALEM.* 
TT  is  perhaps  difficult  to  write  an  account  which  shall  be  both 
-L  popular  and  short  of  the  researches  which  have  been  conducted 
during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Jerusalem.    Mr.  King  confines 
himself,  m  his  title-page,  to  the  Temple  Hill,  but  as  he  includes 
the  Royal  Quarries,  which  are  not  on  the  Temple  Hill,  one  natu- 
rally asks  why  he  does  not  include  other  parts  of  the  city  where 
Warren,  Conder,  Clermout-Ganueau,  Schick,  Gut  he,  and  others 
have  excavated  and  made  discoveries.  By  the  suppression  of  some 
ot  tbe  lengthy  reports  and  unimportant  details  which  fill  out  his 

• '  Recent  Discover, .s  on  the  Temple  Hill  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  Hev 
J.  h.mg.    London  :  Keli-ious  Tract  Society.  1S84. 
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pajres,  the  author  might  have  found  room  for  many  of  these 
valuable  researches.    For  instance,  the  finding  by  Ganneau  of  the 
scarp  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  wall,  the  recovery  of  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  church  on  the  Munstan   the  ancient 
Jewish  tombs  beneath  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  the 
course  of  the  ancient  wall  on  the  Zion  HiU,  Captain  Confers 
ingenious  identification  of  the  real  Holy  Sepulchre,  Warrens 
examination  of  the  so-called  Gate  Gennath,  the  ancient  cemetery 
north  of  the  city  found  by  Ganneau  in  1874,  the  bearing  of  the 
rock  levels  on  the  controversy,  and  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
itself,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  whole  work  appears 
to  be  conducted  in  idle  curiosity  and  without  aim  or  purpose- 
all  these  points  should  be  considered  in  a  book  on  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Jerusalem.    Again,  if  the  compiler  says  that  his  scope 
onlv  permitted  him  to  speak  of  the  Temple  Hill,  why  does  he  put 
in  the  Royal  Quarries?    And  why  does  he  leave  out  altogether 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock?    Surely  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  of  the  round  arches  made  when  the  walls  were  stripped 
some  ten  years  ago.    We  are  still  waiting  for  some  English  archi- 
tect of  authority  to  speak  of  this  beautiful  edifice;  but,  meantime, 
it  is  a  most  amazing  omission  in  a  book,  however  small,  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  Temple  Hill  to  find  no  account  whatever  of 
the  controversy  which  has  been  rasing  round  its  principal  building 
for  thirty-seven  years— since  the  day,  in  fact,  when  Mr.  Fergusson 
first  put  forth  his  famous  heresy  in  the  face  of  history,  tradition, 
and,  as  students  of  architecture  of  reputation  equal  to  his  own 
have  considered,  in  the  face  of  architectural  history  itself,  if, 
however,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  the  interest  m  the  subject 
carries  the  book  to  another  edition,  we  trust  that  a  chapter  may 
be  inserted,  before  the  author  begins  with  the  walls,  treating  of 
the  Temple  Hill  itself,  what  now  stands  upon  it,  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  once  stood  upon  it,  and  what  are  the  various 
theories  on  the  position  of  the  Temple.    The  moment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  book  seems  also  singularly  ill  chosen  when  we 
are  waiting,  and  expecting  daily,  the  appearance  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  great  work  on  Jerusalem,  with  the  plans  and  sketches 
never  yet  given  to  the  world,  and  the  complete  account,  not  only 
of  his  own  work,  but  also  of  all  the  researches  in  the  city  before 
and  after  his  own.  . 

This  premised,  we  may  proceed  to  give  Mr.  King  credit  for  in- 
dustry in  putting  together  this  book.  In  the  first  place,  he  has 
apparently  visited  Jerusalem,  and  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  No 
one  ought  to  write  upon  the  subject  who  cannot  do  so.  Next,  he 
appears  to  have  read  with  great  care  a  long  paper  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Exploration  Society  some  four  years  ago  on 
the  masonry  and  walls  of  the  Haratn  Area,  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson, 
as  well  as  the  reports  sent  home  in  1868  by  Captain  Warren. 
And  if  he  does  not  perceive  the  bearing  of  the  facts,  and  therefore 
fails  to  make  his  hearers  understand  their  importance,  at  least  he 
states  them.  For  instance,  he  shows  that  the  so-called  Castle 
of  Antonia  is  part  of  the  main  east  wall,  but  does  not  tell  us 
what  that  means,  or  what  may  be  deduced  from  a  fact  which 
to  most  readers  appears  absolutely  unimportant.  Then  he  j  unips 
too  hastily  at  conclusions,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says  that 
"  immense  deposits  of  rubbish  must  have  been  made  to  raise  the 
vast  platform  of  the  Haram  Area  to  its  present  height,"  forgetting 
that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  place  was  built  up,  and  that  there 
are  vaults  and  passages  below  vaults,  such  as  that  found  by 
Warren  under  the  Single  Gate.  Yet  in  his  account  of  "  Solomon's 
stables"  he  hints  at  the  possibility  of  such  vaults.  Again,  in 
speaking  of  these  "  stables,"  he  accepts  the  theory  of  Fergusson 
that  the  masonry  is  Justinian's  work,  and  ignores  altogether  the 
discovery  of  Warren  that  the  vaults  are  reconstructions  of  older 
works.  Yet  this  is  most  iraportaut,  because  it  entirely  knocks 
away  the  ground  from  Fergusson's  further  argument  about  the 
weakness  of  the  arches.  When  Mr.  King  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  was,  "  according  to  the  same  authority," 
erected  at  this  place,  his  language  is  singularly  unscientific.  How 
can  a  man  be  an  "authority  "  when  he  is  advancing  a  theory? 
The  theory  may  be  sound,  but  it  rests  principally  on  conjecture, 
and  there  can  be  no  authority  about  it. 

The  best  part  of  Mr.  King's  little  book,  which  must  not  be 
taken  as  even  a  concise,  far  less  an  adequate,  account  of  the  Society's 
labours,  are  the  pages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Partition  Wall 
in  reference  to  Ganneau's  discovery  of  the  inscribed  tablet  from 
Herod's  Temple.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  we  can  only  repeat  that  it 
is  incomplete  aud  unsatisfactory  within  its  own  limits,  and  that 
the  compiler  does  not  apparently  understand  the  controversy. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  nothing  but  regret  felt  that  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  has  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  adopt  and  publish  it. 

THE  DUMAS  MEMORIAL* 

THE  unveiling  of  DonS's  "Dumas"  in  the  Place  Malesherbes 
gave  rise  to  the  delivery  of  a  certain  number  of  speeches  and 
the  composition  and  recitation  of  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
verse.  These  the  Committee  have  gathered  together,  and  M. 
Jouaust,  of  the  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles,  has  issued  them  in  a 
good-looking  plaquette,  with  subscription  lists  and  inscriptions,  a 
preface  by  Mi  Dumas  fils,  a  reprint  of  his  funeral  oration  over 
Gu3tave  Dore,  an  etched  portrait  of  Dore,  and  an  engraving  by 
Abot  of  one  aspect  of  the  monument,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  little 
disappointing.  The  ordinary  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred 
*  Le  Monument  d" Alexandre  Dumas.  Paris:  Librairie  de3  Bibliophiles. 
1884. 


copies ;  the  iditions  de  luxe,  in  Dutch  paper  and  in  Whatman, 
consist  of  but  twenty  and  fifty  copies  respectively.  There  is 
evidently  a  superabundance  of  Dor6,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
of  M.  Dumas  JiU  ;  but  the  book  is  well  worth  having  for  all  that, 
for  its  rarity  and  its  intrinsic  interest  alike. 

The  story  of  the  memorial,  as  sketched  by  M.  Dumas,  is  a 
singularly  pleasant  one.    The  idea  originated  with  M.  Theodore 
Villard,  the  engineer,  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.    Living  much  and  working  hard  abroad,  M.  Villard  had 
read  Dumas  for  years.    Whenever  he  had  to  expatriate  himself  v 
for  any  length  of  time,  he   took   Dumas  with  him ;  and  in 
Spain,  in  Russia,  in  Italy  he  laboured  at  making  railways  all 
day,  and  at  night  he  went  off  with  D'Artagnan  and  Chicot,  and 
"  alia  stoccata  carried  it  away,"  and  he  rested  and  was  happy. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  was  grateful  as  well,  and 
in  his  own  mind  he  determined  that  one  of  these  days  he 
would  honour  his  poet  with  a  statue.    This  idea  he  at  last  com- 
municated to  the  late  Victor  Borie,  manager  of  the  Comptoir 
d'Escompte  ;  and  in  his  turn  Borie  related  how  he  had  found 
George  Sand  on  her  death-bed  reading  the  Quar  ante- Cinq  for  the 
fifth  or  sixth  time,  and  how  she  had  told  him  that  when  she  was 
"  ill,  perturbed,  miserable,  tired,  discouraged  even,"  she  found  a 
Dumas  her  best  remedy  against  the  ailment,  whether  moral  or 
physical.    That,  as  M.  Villard  knew,  was  the  way  in  which 
everybody  talked  of  his  hero;  and  he  at  once  proposed  to  Bone 
that  they  should  form  a  Committee  and  start  a  subscription.   I  he 
Committee— which   included   MM.    Augier,   Daudet,  Femllet, 
Gounod,  Legouve,  John  Lemoinne,  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  Regmer, 
Sardou,  Vitu,  De  Neuville,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  Albert  Wolf- 
was  duly  constituted,  and  the  subscription  duly  set  on  foot.  For 
some  time,  it  would  seem,  money  came  in  but  slowly.    It  is  every- 
where a  far  cry  from  the  heart  to  the  pocket ;  and,  as  M.  Dumas, 
who  passes  for  an  authority  on  the  question,  is  pleased  to  note, 
"  Le  Fraucais  est,  plus  que  tout  autre,  vise  dans  cet  axiome."  At 
last,  however,  the  Cercle  de  la  Presse  took  the  matter  up,  and 
gave  a  performance  which  brought  in  a  good  round  sum  ;  the 
Administration  des  Beaux- Arts  gave  12,500  francs;  M.  Halanzier 
whipped  up  the  actors ;  M.  Perrin  brought  forward  the  Theatre 
Francais  ;  M.  Larochelle  gave  a  benefit  performance  at  the  Gait<5 ; 
the  SociSte  des  Depots  et  Comptes  lent  offices  ;  the  SocitSte"  de  la 
Marbrerie  Nationale  offered  marble ;  Dor6  volunteered  to  design 
and  model  the  whole  memorial ;  the  Municipal  Council  contributed 
a  site ;  architects,  builders,  founders  all  put  their  hands  to  the 
work,  either  for  nothing  or  for  next  to  nothing;  and  in  due 
course  the  monument  was  achieved.    It  is  a  result  of  which 
M.  Villard  may  well  be  proud.    To  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  glorification  of  Dumas— Alexander  Maximus— is  to  have 
deserved  well,  not  only  of  the  arts,  but  of  humanity. 

M.  de  Leuven,  a  friend  of  fifty  years'  standing,  spoke  for  the 
Committee ;  M.  Albert  Kaempfen  for  the  Directeur  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ;  MM.  Camille  Doucet  and  Jules  Claretie  for  the  Socie'te  des 
Auteurs  et  Compositeurs  Dramatiques  ;  M.  About  for  the  Socie'te 
des  Gens  de  Lettres ;  M.  Halanzier  for  the  Soci(5te  des  Artistes 
Dramatiques ;  M.  Senard,  Mayor  of  Villers-Cotterets,  for  the  great 
writer's  fellow-citizens.  These  orations  vary  a  good  deal  in  worth 
and  style.    But  they  are  alike  in  this— and  in  this  they  differ 
vastly  from  the  general  run  of  such  things— that  they  are  ani- 
mated by  a  sentiment,  not  merely  of  admiration  and  respect,  but 
of  the  heartiest  affection.    "  C'est  un  bon  enchanteur/'  says  M. 
Kaempfen,  "  qu'on  se  prend  tout  naturellemeut  a,  aimer  " ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  note  that  few  or  none  will  ask  who  was  the  original  of 
Dore's  work,  for  that  every  one  knows  him  already,  and  every  one 
will  salute  the  statue  "  comme  l'image  familiere  d'un  bienfaisant 
ami."    "  Captive  deja,  par  la  toute-puissance  de  cet  enchanteur  de 
genie,"  says  M.  Camille  Doucet,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  the  brave 
days  of  Antony  and  Richard  Darlington, "  j'ai  tout  vu  de  l'homme  et 
de  son  ceuvre ;  j'en  ai  tout  admir6,  tout  applaudi,  tout  aimeV'  M. 
Claretie  is  still  more  eloquent  and  exact.    For  him  Dumas  is 
"  ce  g6ant  sans  orgueil,  ce  grand  hoinme  qui  fut  un  bon  homme, 
ce  Titan  doux  comme  un  enfant,  fort  comme  un  taureau,  et  tendre 
comme  une  femme."    To  him  it  is  plain  that  Dumas  the  dramatist 
cared  nothing  for  "  le  rire  qui  se  moque  de  l'homme,"  but  stood, 
on  the  contrary,  "  pour  tout  ce  qui  ennoblit  la  nature  humaine  "  ; 
so  that  in  his'  vast  achievement,  "  la  bravoure,  la  generosity  la 
pitie",  le  pardon  auront  tenu  la  plus  grande  place."    He  painted 
humanity  in  his  own  image — better,  that  is  to  say,  and  more 
generous  than  it  is;  and  in  so  doing  "  il  a  vecu  populaire,  il  est 
mort  populaire,  il  est  demeure  populaire."    M.  Halanzier,  speak- 
ing for  the  actors,  told  how  Dumas  "  decouvrait  parfois  en  eux 
des  qualites  qu'eux-memes  ne  soupconnaient  pas,"  and  how  "  de 
ces  ressources  latentes  il  faisait  jaillir  des  effets  prodigieux,"  so 
that  in  return  they  not  only  admired  him  enthusiastically,  but 
loved  him  with  all  their  hearts.    As  for  M.  About,  he  made  the 
most  affectionate  and  charming  speech  of  all.    Busy  as  he  is,  he  has 
often  forgotten  his  engagements  over  the  Chevalier  de  la  Maison 
Rouge  oAhe  Mohicans  de  Paris ;  he  has  heard  his  children  quarrel- 
ling over  the  volumes  of  Monte-Cristo ;  he  remembers  how  at  school 
with  himself  and  M.  Sarcey,  at  the  Pension  Massin,  there  was  a 
poor  little  Spaniard,  who  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  of  home-sickness,  and  who  turned  out,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  pining  for  his  father's  house,  not  because  he  loved  it,  but 
because  it  contained  a  book  which  he  had  begun  in  his  holidays  and 
which  he  wanted  bitterly  to  finish,  the  said  book  being  a  work  called 
Los  Tres  Mosqueteros.    Of  course  M.  About  had  known  the  man, 
and  like  everybody  else  had  loved  him  deeply,  and  of  course  he 
bears  most  eloquent  witness  to  his  admirable  and  delightful  nature. 
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to  srlE^T  1!m0rf.t0  ^"Purpose  is  that  he  takes  occasion 
Sons  en  ™  ?dm,rat™  a."d  authority  of  the  writer.  "Nous 
Z  IW  Tf  d  aUSS1  grra"d9  «™mr"  he  says,  "jamais 
til Kilt  >°  d6  lf^SS  aussi  P^tement  accompli."  On  the 
still-vexed  question  of  Dumas  and  his  borrowings  his  words  are 
golden  He  points  out  that,  whoever  complained  of  Dumas,  it 
was  certainly  not  his  assistants.  On  the  contrary,  they  rejoiced  to 
work  for  him  in  life,  and  in  death  the  proudest  of  them  are  glad  to 
have  served  in  such  a  school,  while  M.  Maquet,  the  first  and  best 

«L?i V,Mn  0Dt-°     .  °f  his  master  and  friend  "avec  une  veritable 
P    t    -a     ,      8,ubJ«ct,  we  -may  add,  M.  About  is  entitled  to 
speak  with  all  authority,  for  on  one  occasion  it  was  his  to  catch 
Dumas  "en  flagrant  bienfait  de  collaboration."    It  was  in  '58, 
at  Marseilles.    M.  About  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  when  he  was 
seized  upon  at  the  station  by  "  un  colosse  superbe  et  bienveillant,- 
who  whirled  him  off  to  his  hotel,  cooked  him  an  incomparable 
bouillabaisse    took  him  to  the  theatre  for  the  premiere,  of  Les 
lorestiers  (which  they  had  forced  him,  he  said,  to  write  in 
three  days)  obliged  him  to  share  in  the  speeches  and  serenades 
which  ensued,  carried  him  off  to  a  tremendous  supper,  brought 
him  back   at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  dead  with  sleep 
and  wanting  nothing  in  the  world  but  bed,  lit  his  candles  for 
him,  and  then,    frais  et  dispos  comme  un  homnie  qui  sort  du 
lit    sat  down  to  write  three  feuilletons  for  that  days  post, 
and  <  if  he  had  time,'  to  "Meier  pour  Montigny  un  petit  acre 
dont  le  scenario  me  trotte  par  la  tete."    When  the  astonished 
guest  awoke  next  morning,  the  "  irresistible  being  "  was  sin-in-  as 
he  shaved  himself;  and  there  on  the  table  were  three  thick  envelopes 
addressed  to  the ..  Patne  and  two  other  journals  and  a  roll  addressed 
to  Montigny.  The  «  petit  acte  "  was  L' Invitation  a  la  False,  which 
is,  M.  About  says,  "  tout  betement  un  chef-d'oeuvre."    One  of  the 
novels  was  the  Compagnons  de  Jehu.    M.  About  saw  the  first 
version  of  it  on  the  hotel  table.    It  was  a  thick  volume  of  coarse 
white  paper,     convert  d'une  petite  ecriture  fort  nette,  une  excel- 
lent* obauche  mise  au  point  par  un  praticien  distingue"  d'apres  la 
*7H     ono1Daled«raaitre."    Dumas,  in  fact,  was  accustomed 
to  produce  a  careful  farst  sketch  ;  this  he  handed  on  to  one  or  other 

hJt I  llff  U  '  %u°  fa-lled  lt  UP  and  developed  it  on  the  lines  he 
Had  laid  down.    Then  it  came  back  to  him  in  the  form  of  the  "  first 


  •     „  ,    v »   . .   111  luc  luriu  oi  me  nrst 

version  seen  by  M.  About;  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  copy  it. 
I  his  he  did  with  his  own  hand,  "dune  belle  etlumineuse  denture 
sur  un  grand  papierazunl  et  satine  " ;  and  in  the  process  the  "  first 
version  became  organic  and  alive.  "  II  copiait  a  sa  maniere,  e'est 
a  dire  en  y  semant  1  esprit  a  pleines  mains,  chaque  petite  feuille  de 
papier  blanc  sur  une  grande  feuille  de  papier  bleu."  That  is  how 
the  novels  were  written.  The  ghosts  of  Gaillardet  and  Co.  may 
rise  as  they  will,  and  protest  as  they  may.  Dumas  is  not  the  less 
-Uumas,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 


THREE  BOOKS  OX  INDIA  AND  ONE  ON  CEYLON.* 
QN  all  questions  where  "Oriental  experience  "  is  desirable  Sir 
V,.  Richard  TemPk  has  a  Ml  "ght  to  be  heard.  His  latest 
publication  is  not  perhaps  equal  in  value  to  his  description  of 
Indian  1880  or  to  The  Men  and  Events  of  My  Time,  but  it 
SomJ  X  7  Wlth  history>ro^aPh.y,  and  political  and  social 
ZZTL  Jftne  fSaj  Can  be  read  without  reference  to  what 
goes  before  or  after,  by  persons  who  care  to  know  how  China  was 

mento?^    e'U°"UlS  whether  the  establish- 

ment ot  Sailors  Homes  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta  has  had  the  effect 
of  promoting  temperance;  how  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  to  power 
was  favoured  by  the  geographical  features  of  Western  India  ;  and 
what  Candahar  looked  like  when  the  late  Governor  of  Bombay 

filZ  UPJ°,  ^  "2  November  l879,  and  like  Hannibal  after 
Cannae,  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  hurl  a  ho-spear  at 
Us  old  walls  and  ride  off  at  score.  Sir  Richard's  cohorts:  hSrer 
were  not  madulc?  a  template,  like  those  of  the  great  Carthaginian' 
but  were  nearly  stifled  he  tells  us,  by  a  dust  storm  which  he  had 
seen  coming  down  on  his  party  from  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  A 

Z  Z9\  TT  mTl  ,be  ,hard  t0  please  if  he  cannot  ^lect  something 
to  satisfy  him  out  of  the  writings  of  an  administrator  who  hal 
governed  the  most  jungly  and  backward  as  well  as  the  most  civi- 
hzed  provinces,  who  has  helped  to  decentralize  finance,  who  has 
laid  down  a  rough-and-ready  railway  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  day, 

Tin  )°a  fr-^°ued  0ff  a  hu*>'e  im™>  or  as  critic 
assert,  fed  the  inhabitants  of  Tirhoot  so  lavishly  in  1874  that  they 


appeared  to  the  ordinary  eye  fatter" and  bealtbier  afteVthe  expected 
than  they  were  before  it.    The  style,  like  that  of  the 

in  loll  homo  D    Tl  •.,  „ 


calamity 

m.        J  .     T:    --•>  ^.v/.o  i»,    juc  sme,  nue  mat  ot  tJie 

SSSfisiffSL"' the  "Fal1  of  the  ^  'Em^- &"ni!ondoh 
""SItSrcfyCul0,,e,JuliusB"-  ™-lr-  Ti*- 

jtttSAltt  C°l0n^  0f  the  B,itish  Empire. 

Gover,",^  y  ^  ;?'Srade  Vn-  'e  undcr  recessive  British 
Enterprise;,  &l    fi, John  Vw n  and  Commercial 

and  "Tropical  V&un. s  T^m*  t°-Kd,J°r1"f  the  «•  Ceylon  Observer  - 
goyal  Asiatic  e  T  'b^,  s'"'"  Ce-vlon  Branch  of  the 
Bivingtoru  3 '         London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  & 


vaiue  Here  and  there  Lord  Lawrences  pupil  pens  a  sentence 
which  in  an  official  draft  would  have  called  for  one  of  the  late 
\  lceroj  s  pithy  and  pregnant  remarks.  Without  reviving  a  bitter 
controversy,  we  may  fairly  ask  how  any  real  statesman,  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  can  ever  have  looked  on  Afghanistan  as  the 
"  promised  land."  Most  administrators  and  writers  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  problem  full  of  difficulties  and  promising  little  el=e 
tha„  a  cholce   f     ,      At  p_  ^  a  curioug  d\8tinctio|  ^  ^ 

betw  pen  hres  "  which  are  partly  accidental  and  partly  intentional," 
and,    when  they  are  accident  al,  they  present  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  spectacles  you  can  possibly  figure  to  yourselves." 
Are  we  to  understand  from  this  that  an  intentional  fire,  the  work 
or  the  class  called  ghurramiea  who  set  a  large  bazaar  alight  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  building  it  up  again  a°s  fast  as  possible,  is 
a  mean  sight  ?    It  is  also  quite  safe  to  prophesy  in  regard  to 
certain  dieting  events  that,  bad  as  they  were/"  worse°thingS 
might  possibly  happen  if  England  were  to  fall  asleep.    But  if 
she  remains    wakeful,  they  may,  under  Providence,   be  pre- 
vented.    Sir  Richard  Temple  would  have  better  consulted  his 
own  high  reputation  by  not  reprinting  an  essay  that  appeared 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  March  1S83.  on  Local  Self- 
Government  in  British  India.    Never  did  a  weaker  defence  of  an 
abortive  and  yet  mischievous  measure  come  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  would  vigorously  set  forth  in  past  times  the  imperative 
necessity  of  personal,  prompt,  and  almost  despotic  action  on  the 
part  of  district  officers  whether  to  purify  bazaars,  make  roads, 
build  bridges,  arrest  criminals,  or  inspect  schools.     We  prefer 
to  listen  to  the  author  on  "  Forestry,"  for  instance,  or  on  the 
Monetary  practice  ot  the  natives."  On  the  first  subject  he  gives 
due  credit  to  Lord  Dalnousie,  who  reserved  Rukhs,  or  "  grass  pre- 
serves   m  the  Punjab,  and  prevented  the  reckless  cutting  of  fine 
trees  in  the  hills.    No  one  is  more  wasteful  in  these  matters  than 
the  Asiatic,  who  has  recently  been  credited  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  managmg  "  his  own  affairs."    Rich  natives  cram  an  acre 
?r  1  twof°Jnl1  oi  fruit-trees  that  the  date  and  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
jack  and  the  mango,  the  plantain  and  the  Jeechee,  jostle  each 
other  out  of  existence.    The  poorer  classes  of  agriculturists  will 
sacrifice  a  whole  hillside  of  splendid  timber  in  order  to  grow  rice 

a?,r/f  TP  •  y6,arS  £n  one  or  two  PIots>  amidst  charred  roots 
and  fertilizing  ashes.  A  Forest  Department  has  been  in  existence 
101  the  past  twenty  years,  and  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  immature  timber,  to  replant  vacant  spaces,  and  to 
restrict  the  privilege  of  pasturing  vast  herds  in  the  jungles  within 
reasonable  limits.  .  The  account  of  the  uses  to  which  timber  is 
put  by  natives  is  instructive;  but  surely  at  p.  151  the  bamboo 
should  be  read  for  the  babul-tree,  as  one  employed  for  "  almost 
every  purpose  that  can  be  useful  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  natives  " 
lhe  babul  is  much  too  hard  except  for  solid  cart-wheels  and  other 
implements,  lhe  bamboo  can  be  turned  to  anything ;  it  forms  the 
posts  of  the  hut  ;  split,  it  makes  excellent  wickerwork ;  k  fts 
joints  the  Ryot  keeps  his  store  of  oil ;  and  the  wild  bamboo  be- 
comes the  spear  of  the  hunter  and  the  watchman  or  the  offensive 
weapon  of  the  Lattial  and  Dacoit. 

The  speech  or  lecture  read  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in 
London  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  loss  to  India  by  ex- 
change but  we  see  from  it  how  silver  is  absorbed  into  India  and 
hoarded  which  is  often  another  term  for  its  being  lost  indefinitely 
to  sight.    We  do  not  quite  understand  the  data  on  which  Sir 
Richard  lays  it  down  that,  out  of  thirty-three  millions  of  adult 
agriculturists,  twenty-six  millions  are  cultivators  and  only  seven 
million  proprietors.     But  his  remarks   on   money-lendirV  in- 
terest, and  the  good  faith  of  Sahukars  or  Shroffs,  are  in- 
structive; and  we  do  not  quite  share  his  despair  of  assisting 
peasant  proprietors  by  advances  from  the  State  or  from  savin4 
banks     The  Tour  in  Palestine  takes  us  over  familiar  ground,  but 
here  Sir  Richard  writes  like  an  artist  accustomed  to  much  vivid 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the  glow  of  the  sunset  or  the  bursting 
of  vegetation  in  the  early  spring.  0 
Mr   Keene  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  eloquent  poems 
published  under  the  title  of  Ex  JEremo-i.e.  the  jungly  disS 
ot  Upper  India-ana  as  a  writer  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  in  the  last  century.     He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor to  reviews  and  magazines.     Iris  present  work  is  no 
new  history  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  but  a  supplement  to  it 
We  mean  that  he  has  no  idea  of  treating  of  those  momentous 
events  which  were  turning  points  in  that  terrible  struggle.  The 
fall  of  Delhi,  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  final  capture  of  that 
city,  the  march  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  right  across  India,  are  barely 
noticed.    But  he  says  truly  that  there  were  several  districts  n 
which  our  authority  was  never  wholly  lost,  or,  if  lost,  was  very 
soon  recovered,  and  where  active  civilians  with  a  mere  handful  of 
Englishmen  or  raw  levies  were  enabled  to  disperse  predatory 
bands,  and  to  send  rebellious  Rajas  and  treacherous  sirdars  to  an 
early  and  a  merited  doom.    The  achievements  of  such  men  were, 
at  the  time,  dwarfed  by  the  gigantic  proportions  which  the  contest 
assumed  elsewhere  at  ancient  seats  of  Empire,  but  they  are  not 
the  less  worthy  of  commemoration  ;  and  there  are  divers  political 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  behaviour  of  whole  classes  of  the 
community  suddenly  cut  adrift  and  called  on  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,    borne  epochs  of  history  never  weary  us.    Stories  of 
the  farst  hrencn  Revolution,  of  Napoleons  Russian  expedition,  of 
the  battle  oi  \\  aterloo,  false  or  true,  are  always  attractive.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  has  similarly  furnished  materials  for  more  than  one 
novel,  and  some  ot  Mr.  Keene's  episodes  are  better  reading  than  a 
story  in  which  a  crafty  Mohammedan  or  a  rascally  Mahratta  slays 
the  white-haired  colonel  of  sepoys,  and  carries  off  his  daughter 
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to  the  harem,  whence  she  is  rescued  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  by 
a  dashin-  voun*  captain  at  the  head  of  a  mlxed  force  of  High- 
landers ana  Sikhs.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  such  districts  as 
Saharunpore  and  Muzaffarnngur.  It  was  of  the  last  ™p°rteg  I 
geo-raphicallv  and  politically,  that  some  semblance  ot  Bntah 
Authority  sho'uld  here  be  maintained.  Saharunpore  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Doab.  Muzatiarnagur  touched  Meerut  Both  dis- 
Ss  were  on  the  line  of  march  from  the  Punjab  to  Hindostan  ;  and 
by  SabTrunpore  communication  was  kept  up  with  the  Deyrah  Doon 
and  he  Hill  stations  bevond  it.  In  the  district  of  Saharunpore 
there  were  few  landholders  of  importance,  but  there  were  any 
mrmber  of  cattle-stealers  and  raiders,  and  many  of  the ^agriculturists 
had  heard  of,  if  they  had  not  participated  in,  the  M»»  of 
the  old  time  iust  before  Lord  Lake's  campaigns.  Yet  the  civil 
officers  were  enabled  to  put  down  to  prevent  the  plunder 

of  reasuries,  to  secure  the  gaols,  to  free  the  residents  in  the  Doon 
who  were  shut  off  from  the  outer  world,  to  detect  a  head  police- 
man  in  correspondence  with  the  rebels  at  Delhi  and  to  hand 
him  over  for  deliberate  trial  and  execution  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  generally  to  maintain  authority  without  establishing  a  reign 
of  terror.    In  a  disorganized  population  of  more  than  a  million 
not  one  hundred  we"re  executed,  though  there  was  plenty  of 
occasional  fighting  in  bazaars  and  near  forts.    The  same  thing 
Zv  hl  'said  of  tne  districts  of  Meerut  and  Bulandshahr,  though 
by  the  extraordinary  remissness  of  the  military  authorities  at  the 
former  station  Meerut  had  to  be  recovered  and  not  merely  retained. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  why,  in  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  honours  the  magistrates  of  Meerut  and  Bulandshahr  deservedly 
received  the  honours  of  the  Bath,  and  the  magistrate  of  Saharun- 
pore was  only  thanked  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  late  Sir 
feenry  Lawrence  used  to  say  that,  after  a  campaign,  it  was 
quite  a  toss-up  whether  a  captain  or  a  major  became  a  C.B.  or 
had  to  stand  a  court-martial.  Agra  and  Rohilcund  present  features 
of  interest  of  a  different  kind.    Rohdcund  was  for  months  com- 
pletely lost  tons;  and  readers  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Clyde  may 
remember  that  it  was  a  question  between  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Governor-General  whether  Oudh  should  be  abandoned 
after  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow  and  Rohilcund  be  cleared  ot 
rebels  and  regained.    We  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  then  and 
since,  that  Lord  Canning  was  right  in  insisting  that  Rohilcund, 
'■which  we  had  lost  alter  fifty  years'  peaceful  possession,  ought  to 
be  recovered  before  Oudh  which  we  had  annexed  only  fifteen 
months  before.    But  surely  Mr.  Keene is  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  native  ex-judge  known  as  the  Khan  Bahadur  of  Barei  ly 
made  good  his  escape,  though  while  in  receipt  of  a  pension  lor 
judicial  services  he  had  presided  at  a  mock  trial  when  some 
Englishmen  were  formally  sentenced  to  death  by  the  mutineers. 
To°the  best  of  our  recollection,  this  white-haired  and  treacherous 
old  scoundrel  was  subsequently  apprehended  and  hanged.  Ine 
condition  of  Agra  was  only  one  degree  more  satisfactory  than 
Rohilcund.    The  whole  English  population  was  shut  up  m  the 
fort  till  the  middle  of  September  and  after  the  fall  of  Delhi ;  and 
the  district  itself,  with  those  of  Mathura,  Aligarh  and  Mainpun, 
were  practically  lost,    For  the  able  defence  of  the  gaol  at  the 
latter  place  bv  Mr.  John  Power,  and  for  an  amusing  and  cha- 
racteristic letter  written  by  him  to  the  old  Sudder  Court,  we 
refer  readers  to  Mr.  Keene's  pages.  The  bulky  records  of  criminal 
trials  were  at  Mainpuri  made  available  as  shelter  against  the 
fire  of  the  mutineers;   and  it  is  not  often  that  documents 
stuffed  full  of  perjury,  forgery,  and  rascality  have  in  India  been 
turned  to  such  excellent  purpose.    Mr.  Keene,  whose  narrative 
is  clear,  concise,  and  in  perfect  good  taste,  draws  some  just 
conclusions  from  the  Mutiny.    He  says  that  we  cannot  predict 
what  Asiatics  will  do  when  we  judge  their  conduct  according 
to  our  own  notions  of  what  it  is  their  interest  or  duty  to 
do    Again,  we  should  never  trust  such  men  as  the  Nana  who 
owe  us  a  grudge.    A  third  is  that  the  smallest  education  might 
have  taught  the  predatory  classes  that  England  for  one  English- 
man killed  could  supply  fifty  others.    He  might  have  added  a 
warning  against  the  grave  error  committed  by  Lord  lupon,  his 
Council",  and  some  of  his  lieutenants,  in  conceding  to  natives,  un- 
watched  and  uncontrolled,  the  entire  command  of  the  resources, 
communications,  and  internal  government  of  populous  districts 
and  towns     Whatever  means  may  he  employed  to  encourage 
native  talent,  to  feed  native  vanity,  and  to  discourage  English 
unofficial  enterprise,  the  supreme  authority  in   every  district, 
whether  as  regards  its  criminal  classes,  its  roads  and  ferries,  its 
gaols  and  its  schools,  its  supplies  and  its  sanitation,  should  for  the 
next  century,  if  we  are  to  keep  India  so  long,  never  wholly  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  civilian,  the  successor  of  men  who 
kept  down  Benares  and  recovered  Etawa,  Azimgarh,  and  halt  a 
dozen  more  such  tracts.  .  .  . 

If  the  second  volume  of  Colonel  Barrass  adventures  is  inferior 
to  the  first,  this  impression  may  be  due  to  the  sameness  of  the 
subiect  The  most  stirring  adventures  with  roaring  tigers,  run- 
away elephants,  and  well-trained  Shikarries  have  always  a  sort  of 
family  likeness.  But  Colonel  Barras  is  never  dull  or  pedantic. 
There  is  a  frankness  and  simplicity  in  his  style.  Here  and  there, 
too  we  have  anecdotes  not  connected  with  sport,  Many  persons 
imagine  from  descriptions  about  the  camp  life  of  the  Commissioner 
or  the  tourist  that  a  tent  pitched  under  a  fine  clump  of  trees  or 
by  the  side  of  a  noble  river,  must  be  the  very  poetry  of  Indian 
life  The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  the  inspection  of  police 
stations,  ferries,  new  roads  or  new  kutcherries,  can  be  judiciously 
combined  with  recreation  and  sport.  There  .is  usually  some 
subordinate  agency  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  jungle  swarming 


with  all  kinds  of  game,  that  must  be  inspected.    There  is  no 
necessity  to  strike  the  tents  every  day,  nor  any  desperate  hurry  to 
be  off  for  the  next  camping  ground  at  3  A.M.   Everything  can 
be  done  in  a  leisurely,  gentlemanly  fashion.    The  tents  are  struck 
after  an  early  breakfast,  at  8.30.    Perhaps  one  has  been  sent  on 
over  night  with  the  heavy  baggage;  but  when  the  last  camel, 
bullock  cart,  or  elephant,  has  got  off  at  10  o'clock,  the  civil  officer 
mounts   his  horse   and  takes   a  favourite  marsh  or  preserve 
obiter,  so  as  to  give  the  servants  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  next 
post,  to  prepare  the  dinner,  and  to  reproduce  the  comfort  ot  the 
preceding  encampment.    All  this  is  practical  and  pleasant  But 
it  is  not  so  with  regimental  officers  on  a  march.    Every  military 
station  is  not  yet  accessible  by  rail,  and  Colonel  Barras  gives  a 
correct  and  vivid  description  of  the  sufferings  of  his  comrades 
on    a  long  march  from  one  large  cantonment  to  another. 
Everything  is  done  under  rigid  and  inexorable  rules.  Officers 
and  men  retire  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  reveille  is  sounded 
at,AM.    The  subaltern  shivers  in  the  clear  sharp  air  of  the  cold 
season.    Hot  coffee  is  hastily  swallowed,  and  amidst  groaning 
camels,  creaking  bullock  carts,  irascible  masters,  and  shouting 
natives,  the  cortege  gets  off  at  4,  and  reaches  its  halting-place 
by  9  a.m.    It  is  not  every  man  who,  after  an  early  rise  and  a 
wearisome  trudge  over  a  dusty  plain,  has  the  pluck  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  scouring  the  neighbourhood  1,1  search  o 
<n-ey  and  black  partridges  and  antelope.    Yet  this  is  what  Colonel 
Barras  and  men  of  his  stamp  were  quite  ready  to  do  in  the  absence 
of  a  committee  or  a  court-martial  to  occupy  the  halt     I  his  sort 
of  life,  though  conducive  to  health  and  activity,  is  apt  to  be  mono- 
tonous when  continued  for  two  and  three  months  at  a  stretch 
Colonel  Barras  was  present  at  the  great  Durbar  at  Delhi  in  Lord 
Lvtton's  time,  when  the  Queen  was  proclaimed  as  Empress  ot 
India-  but  we  regret  to  say  that  the  Colonel  made  bis  appearance 
on  a  country-bred  horse  of  a  mealy  colour,  with  abnormally  long 
legs  and,  we  doubt  not,  a  queer  temper,  like  most  of  those 
animals     At  this  historical  event  coursing  jackals  and  foxes  with 
grevhounds  had  more  attractions  for  him  than  pageantry  and 
Pomp    His  eye  deceived  him  as  to  the  height  of  the  famous 
Kootub  Minar,  eleven  miles  from  the  present  city.    W  hat  seemed 
to  him  a  height  of  eighty  feet  was  in  reality  one  of  24a  The 
Kootub,  we  believe,  is  the  tallest  pillar  in  the  world.    A  stoiy  ot 
the  Mutiny  is  ghastly  and  significant.     A  certain  havildar •or 
sergeant  was  sentenced  to  be  blown  to  death.    When  the  gun  was 
fired  and  the  wretched  man  was  scattered  to  pieces,  the  spectators 
were  seen  scrambling  and  fighting,  like  the  dogs  in  the  dream  of 
Athalie  in  Racine's  tragedy,  over  the  lambeaux  nflreux  It 
turned  out  that  the  criminal  had  died  with  300  rupees  tied  to  his 
waistband  in  the  hope  of  being  pardoned  at  the  last  moment 
and  from  sheer  inability  to  find  some  one  to  whom  he  could 
entrust  his  savings.     These,  of  course,  are  mere  incidents,  the 
bulk  of  Vol   II.  being  devoted  to  accounts  of  tracking  tigers 
to  holes  in  rocks,  digging  out  a  couple  of  hyenas,  the  terror  of  the 
station  of  Ahmedabad,  and  slaying  panthers  by  the  aid  ot  two 
paria  or  village  dogs  named  Baja  and  Buchi.  There  is  a  so  a  very 
{rood  story  of"  an  absconding  elephant  that  took  fright  when  some 
blank  cartridges  were  tired,  and  was  only  recaptured  by  the  exer- 
tions of  a  mahout  who  followed  the  fugitive  for  days,  through 
scrub  and  corn-land,  jungle  and  tank.    A  story  or  two  of  the 
famine,  when  the  Ryots  had  not  time  to  wait  until  dough  could  be 
flattened  into  cakes  and  toasted,  is  a  sample  ot  hundreds  of  other 
instances.    But  one  of  the  saddest  events  in  the  hook  is  the  mis- 
hap that  befel  the  author  in  the  jaws  of  an  enraged"  panther.  It 
required  all  the  coolness  of  his  friend  Sandford,  who  himself  did 
not  come  off  scatheless,  to  put  a  ball  into  the  animal  at  the  right 
time  and  place.    But,  though  severely  mauled,  Colonel  Barras 
owed  his  recovery  to  pluck  and  a  sound  constitution  ;  and  heactu- 
allv  promises  us  an  account  of  Afghanistan  and  wolf-hunting. 

Parts  of  Cevlon,  in  products  and  temperature,  may  be  very 
like  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  India.    But  it  is  quite 
rio-ht  that  the  two  countries  should  be  separately  administered. 
M°r  John  Fergusson  has  had  a  close  and  long  connexion  with 
the  press  in  that  island,  and  has   undertaken,   not,  indeed, 
to  write  a  Cinghalese  history,  but  to  give  an  account  ot  our 
administration  for  the  past  seventy  years.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  year- 
book with  several  very  good  photographs  and  a  capital  map. 
No  one  need  refer  to  the  book  for  information  as  to  the  rise  and 
•spread  of  Buddhism,  or  to  discuss  whether  Ceylon  has  claims  to 
be  the  Ophir  of  sacred  history.  But  for  a  capitalist  and  planter  it 
will  be  most  useful.    The  appendices  are  rather  superfluous,  but 
perhaps  the  story  of  an  elephant  kraal  was  unavoidable.  Allowing 
1  for  some  enthusiasm  as  to  the  climate  and  attractions  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  good  deal  here  to  tempt  unemployed  young  men  of  energy 
and  education  to  try  the  life  of  a  planter.  We  should  not  say  that 
such  a  career  is  much  preferable  to  one  in  Cachar,  Kangra, 
Kumaon,  or  Darjeeling.    But  there  are  more  openings  than  coffee. 
Ceylon  is  happily  free  from  cyclones,  typhoon?,  earthquakes,  and 
"  north-westers."    The  temperature  in  the  low  grounds  is  equable, 
ranging  say,  from  75  to  84  in  the  twenty-four  hours  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year.    The  climate  on  the  hills  is,  at  times,  de- 
lio-htful,  though  the  rainfall  is  excessive  and  the  inconvenience 
of  living  in  a  mist  or  a  shower-bath  during  the  rainy  season 
is  under-estimated.    But  the  author  is  quite  justified  in  point- 
ing to  the  advance  made  in  every  department  of  administra- 
tion during  the  last  thirty  years.    Since  the  trumpery  rebellion 
of  Tickery  Banda  in  1847  there  has  been  no  one  to  give  trouble. 
Revenue  has  increased  from  less  than  half  a  million  to  more 
than  one  million  and  a  quarter.    A  population  of  nearly  three 
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Th»TJTtTe9  0T1\ ,tW-elve  hundred  8oMiers  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  exports  have  vastly  increased.    Though  a  large  proportion  of 

hitherto  h£n  nn  br°U8'hVmt0  cultivation.  The  chief  reliance  has 
v rietor? Jfth  WpnC°i  6e;  bu\wbile  fortunes  were  made  by  pro- 
then made  Sf,  n  Sen  •gar,deUS  UP  t0  l87°>  »  horrible  disease 
the  leTf  n,  ?  aPPfar,ance  la  «?°  of  a  small  fungus,  blighting 

the  leaf ,  ruining  the  berry,  and  attacking  "  old  and  younf?  vilorous 

»nH?ya  a  oHh}"8» 18  the  '"traduction  of  new  products-ckinchona 
£?nteV!^  All  this  enterprise  has 

been  aided  by  the  formation  of  new  roads.  A  railway  lines  part  of 
the  shore  and  runs  up  to  Kandy  and  some  stations  beyond  it.  In 
™nf°n'-;VS  !2  ia'  there  is  D0  real  advancement  in  any  depart- 
ment without  roads;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  the  greatest  praise 
to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  his  successors  for  facilitating  in! 
tercourse,  for  cheap  postage,  telegraphs,  and  steamers.  The  usual 
inconveniences  of  tropical  climates-snakes,  mosquitos,  and  leeches, 
to  say  nothing  of  fever  and  dysentery-are  rather  minimized 
Jiut  we  see  no  reason  why  independence  should  not  be  achieved 
by  twenty  years  of  expatriation  and  with  no  more  danger  or  dis- 
comfort in  Ceylon  than  in  Queensland.  And  those  who°like  sport 
and  can  stand  heat  may  shoot  anything  except  tigers,  from  snipe 
and  jungle  fowl  to  leopards  and  elephants.  P 


SURVEY/  MAPS.* 

rrUIE  great  enterprise  which  is  producing  these  maps  is  that 

Northern  PpS,  pT^'  m^  in  tlle  interest  of  ^ 

feat.res  ar,d  Pf  ^ ComPa^  to  determine  the  natural 
features,  and  especially  the  value  of  the  timber  and  metals  and 
the  agricultural  advantages,  of  the  territory  about  to  be  open 

MontZ W Af    lfge  ,pr°P,°rti0n  °f  the  territories  of 
Montana,  and  Washington  has  hitherto  remained  unsurveyed,  it 

w^s  necessary  to  institute  a  very  complete  exploration,  beginning 

S  tudes  nnwh-^Ten  arytrailgulati0n8'  «■*  thus  determining 
o S  fn  Whlch1t.ruf  worthy  maPs  might  be  founded.  Specimens 
eLv  4oStff\P         ma,Pl'.fillftd  Wth  contour-lines  showing 

XLta  ^W61?^'  f  Xhlbltl"r  partS  0f  the  ^antic  territorie! 
oi  Montana  and  Washington,  are  already  engraved  The  scale  is  four 
miles  to  the  inch,  which  will  ensure  all  desirable  delai  ,  and  L^r 
the  maps  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  exhibiting  all  he  valleys 
watersheds  and  courses  of  streams  with  such  accuracy  as  intenS 
ett  erswd  requn-e.    Other  series  of  maps,  on  half  the  scale  of 

t*t1va?t°b-lngfePared.'C0l0ured  80  as  to  indicate  respec- 
tively-1,  tLe  mmerals  5  2,  climate,  rivers,  and  irrigation  ;  3,  soils  • 

thirdandV  5>  W  H™*  We  have  seen  specimena  of  the 
with  Z  h  ft rth.°ff  these  dms,loas>  which  will  compare  favourably 
Z  A!  °a  I  eX19tmg  mapS  0f  tbe  ldnd-  Tho  w°rk  is  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  rate;  and  one  guarantee  of  its  intended  efficiency  is  to 

onlvTnteH     t        ^  ^IT**  ah'ead*y  Printed  are  ^ed  « 

in  the  ^u011^0^'??11^  Prel^mary  sheet,  for  the  use  of  the  parties 

Director  ndV,    «SUbj6Ct      -revron-"    Professor  Pumpelly  is  the 
Director  of  the  Survey,  and  its  headquarters  are  at  Newport.  R  I 

SJT-  a  cons!de™ble  force  of  scientific  men  working  at  the 
objects  indicated  above,  with  the  aim  of  producing  the  mips  with 

o  eeS°Sttrapidltj-n  NTr  b6f0re>  Sllre1^  ™e  requirements 
of  ein.grants  so  well  understood  and  so  liberally  provided  for. 
teettlers  in  these  remote  regions  will  now  be  furnished  with 
accurate  details  of  the  character  of  the  lands  they  purchase  wick 

S hL  EdlnlZ  ?eir  7 6f  n/-the  £te  °f  P°or  *Iartia  Chuzzlewit 
in  his  Lden,  and  being  landed  m  a  Dismal  Swamp. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
TyrADAME  DE  WITT  has  done  many  pious  services  to  her 
Wnff1'      s?elPTnt  collection  of  letters  (1)  is  not  the 
least  of  them.    She  has  been  remarkably  frank,  printing  Guizot's 
triumphant  description  of  the  Spanish  marriages  (the  pen  had 
nearly  run  into  the  adjective  «  infamous  "  before  Spanish)  as  «  une 
grande  et  belle  chose    which  would  cause  France  to  prow  neater 
and  greater  in  Europe,  and  emphasizing  the  folly  of  the  boast  bv 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  his  account  of  his  exile  and  of  the 
downfaU  of  the  dynasty  which  he  had  served.    But,  on  the 
whole  Guizot  will  gam,  not  lose,  through  the  reading  of  this 
hook  (as  it  is  hkely  to  be  read)  by  a  new  generation.    Ilis  poli- 
tical faults  are  matter  of  history,  and  will  remain  matter  of 
history -  his  literary  merits,  never  of  the  highest,  weakened  by  ! 
his  want  of  style,  and  watered  down  by  the  immense  volu-  I 
m.nousness  of  his  work,  are  already,  short  as  is  the  time  smee  ' 
his  death  disappearing  from  the  general  remembrance.    But  his 
private  virtues  (marred  chiefly  b/  a  certain  schoolnSter^e 
„?7.,?  ^nety  narrow  conviction  of  his  own  rectitude  and 

this  side  the  Channel)  deserve  commemoration,  and  such  a  book 

memoU  "  erhtted^°  he%ih^  *  ^  than  any  laboured 
memoirs.  A  very  rigid  moralist  may  ask  whether  it  was  m,ite 
consistent  in  Guizot  to  take  credit  n  a  private  letter  to  Lord 
A^njbrj^  politique  bonne  »  for  both  Entries  in  July  an  J 

Kew^rTRl"'0  XOrl}'ern  Tra"sco'^tal  Survey  of  the  United  States. 
M&2  t  WtU^Irisf  'u^ZfamiUe  et  J  SCS  a'"'S-    Kecueillies  par 


in  November  to  take  credit  in  a  private  letter  to  a  French 

FS^T'r'f.f^  °Utwitte,] '  En*land  and  aC4rand"e1 
prance.    Lut  these  little  inconsistencies  will  happen  Guizot's 

untiring  and  conscientious  faculty  of  work,  his  domestic  affection 
li  s  freedom  from  personal  greed  of  money  or  rank,  the  simpS 
of  his  manners  and  thoughts  when  at  the  height  of  polit  3  til 
spenty,  come  out  verv  well  here.  ponucai  pro- 

The  faithful  and  industrious  M.  Reinach  has  followed  ud  his 
elaborate  edition ,0f  his  master's  speeches  with  a  closely-pi?nted 
octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  pagis,  giving  the  hiatorv  of  that 
master's  Ministry  of  seventy  days^in'trfe  winder  of  ifs^iSsVfa) 
Ihe  proportion  of  pages  to  days  is  perhaps  excessive,  and  if  the 

lead  H  1 17/  W%°  WfUen  0J?  thjS  SCa'e  5t  mi"ht  be  difficult  to 
effil  V  r  D6ed  688  t08ay  that  the  author  does  not  achieve  this 
effect  of  disproportion  without  the  intermixture  of  a  very  great 

ftt  °M  V  ?  lWUh  n°  V6ry  la'"e  am0uut  of  "  histoirl"g  la 
Minist^fT  rS  ]m^ed,th(:  bHef  and  rather  disastrous 
Ministry  of  his  chief  into  a  kind  of  Gambettist  "course,"  usin- 
that  word  in  the  sense  which  we  believe  it  possesses  in  some  reli- 
gious C1rcles  The  character  and  purport  of  the  volumeTre  thus 
rather  hagiological  than  historic. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  promise  old  admirers  of  the 
Pohnes  antiques  and  the  Pohnes  barbares  any  very  weat  delight 

z^j:r:,s\fh  M-  jts1?  ^^^-eoiJtKS 

ttafftques  (3).  The  reprinted  Ennnyes,  a  shortened  and  verv  much 
weakened  version  of  the  first  two  plays  of  the  Oresteia,  is  Sly  not 
much  more  than  a  parade-ground  for  the  display  of  M.  Lecontede 
Lrsle's  affected  system  of  transliteration.    cVthe  poems  p^pet 
LeLevrier  de  Magnus  "is  perhaps  the  best  among  the  longer 
Sacra  Fames"  among  the  shorter.    But  the  poet°has  not  any! 
where  recovered  the  note  of  lyrical  truth  and  beauty  which  he 
J"?  year?  aS0  in  "Requies,"  and  has  rarely,  if  at  all, 
vailed  the  graphic  painting  of  the  "Sommeil  du  condor  »  and 
the  sombre  tragedy  of  « Le  jugement  de  Komor"  and  « Lea 

whiXh;  ^  ^°Uld  f-6m  the  lon»  course  of  translation  to 
which  he  has  since  subjected  himself  has  dried  up  his  old  vein 

k  oneUof0rPhenD/  *        °^  ^ *        ''°r  M"  LeCOUte  de  S 
one,of  the  fB,T  hvrng  French  poets  whom  it  was  possible  to 
regard  as  something  more  than  dabblers  in  verse  P 

M.  Arsene  Houssaye's  La  comedienne  (4)  appears  to  have  been 
receded  with  favour,  for  the  eighth  edition  is  before  us.  Had  the 
demand  depended  upon  our  verdict,  it  would  hardly  have  been  ver? 
vigorous.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  history  of  Rachel,  «  en  forme  de 
roman,"  as  the  author  says.  Wedo  not  love  histories  n  he  form 
of  romances,  and  M.  Houssaye's  book  does  not  convert  us.    As  S 

tractive    M  (amiliar-  and  to  us  at  least  it  is  not 

attractive.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  reported  as  having  said  the  other 
day,  in  an  interchange  of  compliments,  that  M.  Arsene  Houssaye  was 
not  0n]y  ?  prose       ^  but  &  ^     Jf  ^         ^  ^ 

Houssaye  is  as  good  a  poet  as  he  is  a  prose  writer,  we  should  have 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  finding  ourselves  in  (at  any  rate 
literal  and  grammatical)  agreement  with  him  * 

th;tr°ngi  repriDt/  Ze  rave  t0  chro«»«Ie  the  appearance  of  the 
third  volume  of  M.  Jouaust's  Faublas  (5)  and  of  Pour  une 

£t^th°  r"y  litt!e  P°Cket  Ub^0f  M-  Charp  nti  ?. 
1  he  conjunction  is  humorous. 

Two  revised  editions  of  technical  manuals  in  Messrs  Hetzel's 

GuSe^Tif  °  SUCh  thiDgS aP^eared-  The  JeweSs 
Guide  (7)  is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  general  reader  than 

the  Brewer's  (8),  not  so  much  because  of  the  subject  as  became 

that  subject  is  handled  in  a  less  severely  scientific  spirit  The 

chemistry  of  beer  and  beer-making  is  exhaustively  treated,  but  the 

history  and  the  interesting  subject  of  existing  varieties  of  the  pro! 

duct  receive  in  comparison  hardly  any  attention  P 

Two  monuments   of  M.  Vivien  de   St.-Martin's  ability  in 

directing  large  geographical  works  lie  before  us  ;  one  a  fine  Mao 

of  France  (9),  in  four  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  about  seventeen  miles 

to  the  inch,  and  with  the  elevations  of  the  ground  admirably 

M^t  Hbjt^flJlar  ShadVD?;  the  °ther  the  secoud  volume  of 
Messrs.  Hachettes  great  Geographical  Dictionarv  (10).  The 
latter  contains  the  letters  D  to  J.  K  J 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  f  RS  ' or  Miss.»  °r  Perhaps  Mr.,  Emelyn  W.  Washburn  had  no 
-LTX.  need  to  insist  in  a  preface  that  a  history  of  Spanish  painting 
might  innocently  be  written.  A  field  of  this  nature  is  never  full! 
occupied  and  every  critic  who  can  see  and  think  for  himself  or 
herself  has_  a  manifest  right  to  work  on  it  anew.  It  is  even  I 
probable  opin.on  that,  as  good  books  on  the  subject  are  not  easily 
accessible  an  honest  compilation  of  reasonable  proportions  in  read- 
able  English  deserves  to  be  welcomed.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  a  compilation  is  always  a  compilation,  and  at  best  a 

PaS:  a£^ZGaa,ietla!  hist°ireet  docM"e-    Par  Remach. 

(3)  Puimes  tragiques.    Par  Leconte  de  Lisle.    Paris  :  Lemerre 

(4)  La  comedienne.    Par  Arsone  Houssaye.    Paris  :  Dentu 

BibliopmTes.0'"0"''  *  ^'"^  *  FbMu-  Parh :  ^ibr^  des 
Ch(a6Iie„fier.''  ^     Par   J-  T"  de    Saint-Germain.  Paris: 

(7)  Bibliotheque  des professions-Guide  du  Joaillier.    Paris  :  HetzeL 

(8)  B.bhothcque  des  professions—  Guide  du  Brasseur.    Paris:  Hetzel 

(9)  Carle  de  France.    Par  Vivien  de  St.-Martin.    Palis:  Hacbette.' 
Martin.    p"ari"  Hache'tte"'"  *  G£°^hie  vniver^    ^  Vivien  de  St.- 
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second-rate  kind  of  literature.  The  Spanish  Painters  (New  York 
and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class. 
The  author  has  diligently  read  and  excerpted  the  standard  work  ot 
Stirling-Maxwell,  and  has  used  Plead  and  Ford.  The  originals, 
Cean  Bermudez  and  Palomino,  have  not  been  neglected.  More 
than  that  cannot  fairly  be  said.  Where  these  guides  fail  the 
author  stops  short.  He  or  she  sees  with  their  eyes,  and  judges 
with  their  judgment.  Besides,  a  history  of  Spanish  painting  in 
1884  ouo-ht  to  have  something  to  say  about  Fortuny  and  the 
recent  revival.  Now  our  author  draws  rein  at  Goya,  where 
Stirling-Maxwell  also  stops.  The  Spanish  quotations  are  generally 
accurate.  Auto-da-fes  must  be  passed  as  a  barbarism  which  has 
become  naturalized,  and  the  printer  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  Velasquez  was  the  friend  of  Philip  II.,  who  died 
before  the  painter's  birth.  _  _  _ 

Mr.  Nimmo  has  brought  out  a  very  handsome  edition,  in  four 
volumes,  of  the  tales  and  poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Beyond  the 
attraction  of  clear  print,  fine  paper,  and  really  good  and  appro- 
priate illustration,  the  edition  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
fragment  called  "  The  Journal  of  Julius  Rodman,"  hitherto  un- 
published in  any  collection.  It  certainly  does  not  take  rank  with 
Poe's  best  work,  but  as  certainly  has  a  unique  interest.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  stated  that  in  the  new  edition  the  works  are 
for  the  first  time  intelligibly  classified.  We  look  forward  to  Mr. 
Nimmo's  promised  volumes  of  translations  from  Hoffmann,  and 
trust  they  may  be  found  to  contain  "  The  Majorat"  and  the  weird 
story  entitled,  in  Tales  from  the  German,  "  The  Elementary 
Spirit." 

The  genial  subject  of  tippling  has  obviously  an  attraction  for 
the  Rev.  R.  V.  French,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  Lkn- 
martin,  and  Rural  Dean.  We  learn  from  his  title-page  that  he 
has  already  written  a  History  of  Toasting,  and  now  he  enriches 
historical  literature  with  a  study  bearing  the  inebriating  designa- 
tion of  Nineteen  Centuries  of  Drink  in  England  (Longmans  &  Co;). 
In  this  fat  volume  Dr.  French  tells  us  all  about  the  bibulous  habits 
of  our  very  early  ancestors,  who  drank  mead  and  metheglin — 
which  suggests  methylated  spirits,  not  unknown  as  a  beverage  to 
the  French-polisher— and  piment.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  gene- 
rations which  drank  beer  and  French  wines.  Then,  after  giving 
the  history  of  port-drinking,  he  reaches  our  times,  when  we  have 
come  round  to  French  wines  again.  Modern  reform,  according 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  is  often  a  return  to  the  earliest  constitutional 
practices;  and  so  it  is  with  drink.  All  things  hang  together 
in  this  world. 

The  humours  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  long  been  the  food 
of  the  daily  press,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  innumerable 
articles  of  the  "  Under  the  Gaslit  Roof  "  and  "  In  the  Lobby  " 
kind.  Mr.  David  Anderson  has  collected  some  of  his  contributions 
to  this  rather  tittle-tattling  kind  of  journalism  into  a  volume  called 
Scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 
The  early  chapters  contain  some  useful  information  about  Parlia- 
mentary procedure.  -The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
twice-served  cabbage  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatment  of  his  collar 
and  coat-tails,  Lord  Hartington's  way  of  placing  his  feet,  and 
matters  of  equal  importance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  title  for  a  volume  of  essays,  and  so 
Mr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale's  Schools  and  Studies  (Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London:  Trubner  &  Co.)  is  as  good  a  n  une  as  another  for  a 
volume  of  papers  on  questions  more  or  le-vs  related  to  books  and 
education.  Mr.  Hinsdale  is  far  too  fond  of  scientific-seeming 
writers  on  sociology,  who  tell  you  that  heredity  is  the  something 
which  causes  us  to  inherit  qualities,  and  that  sometimes  we  do  and 
sometimes  we  do  not,  and  that  the  method  of  the  thing  is  a 
puzzle,  and  other  equally  instructive  truths.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  is  very  sensible  ;  and  is,  for  an  American,  creditably 
free  from  the  itch  for  making  imposing-looking  generalizations 
out  of  scraps  of  second-hand  evidence. 

Nowadays,  when  so  many  superior  persons  find  Christianity 
insufficient,  and  are  taking  up  with  Theosophism,  the  Worship  of 
Humanity,  Esoteric  Buddhism,  and  Mumbo  Jumbos  of  that  kind, 
books  on  the  religion  of  Buddha  are  naturally  in  demand.  Now 
demand,  though  the  fact  is  not  generally  known,  has  an  influence 
on  supply — argal,  books  on  Buddhism  appear,  and  the  authors  make 
contradictory  statements  about  it,  and  abuse  one  another  after  the 
manner  of  Oriental  scholars.  The  Rev.  S.  Beal  publishes  an 
account  of  Buddhism  in  China  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge),  where,  it  seems,  the  religion  has  a  great  influence, 
because  it  does  not  exist.  Surely  Buddhism  is  the  funniest  ghost 
of  the  many  ghosts  of  this  generation. 

Ranch  Notes  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  the  name  given  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Aldridge  to  a  brief  account  of  the  cattle-raising  industry 
in  Kansas,  Colorado,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Northern  Texas. 
It  is  fairly  well  written,  and  his  instances  point  the  old  moral. 
Be  strong,  industrious,  and  not  too  fastidious  if  you  wish  to  get 
on  in  a  new  country ;  also  a  little  capital  is  very  useful. 

There  have  been  great  men  in  the  Cape  also,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Theal's  Chronicles  of  Cape  Commanders  (Cape  Town : 
Richards  &  Son).  The  reader  who  wishes  to  learn  of  the  deeds 
done  in  ancient  days  by  Jan  van  Riebeek,  Zacharias  Wagenaar, 
Cornells  van  Quaelberg,  and  others  of  equally  euphonious  names, 
may  consult  Mr.  Theal  if  they  are  not  frightened  by  the  weight  of 
his  book,  both  material  and  literary.  It  is  terribly  pestered  with 
small  details. 

Because  they  are  all  of  the  same  class,  we  mention  the  three 
following  works  together  without  pretending  to  criticize  them : — 
The  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter  has  published  a  memoir  of  Harriet  Monsell 


(J.  Masters  &  Co.)  which  will  doubtless  be  welcome  in  her  own 
section  of  the  religious  world.  A  volume  of  Biographies  of  Celebri- 
ties for  the  People  (J.  &  R.  Maxwell)  is  edited  by  F.  Banfield,  M.A., 
and  "  personally  revised  "  by  somebody  unnamed,  probably  the 
victims.  In  their  portraits  they  appear  to  a  man  to  be  grinning 
or  whimpering  at  the  hideous  caricatures  of  them  presented  to 
K  the  People."  The  reader  and  the  reviewer  pant  in  vain  after 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
would  be  the  champion  maker  of  books  of  this  generation.  After 
exhausting  science  and  art  he  has  "  commenced  biographer," 
and  publishes  a  volume  of  lives  of  discoverers,  men  of  science  or 
politicians,  under  the  catch-penny  title  of  Biographies  of  Working 
Men,  in  the  "  People's  Literary  Series  "  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge). 

To  this  same  People's  Series  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  contributes  a 
work  with  another  catch-penny  title,  The  Guild  of  Good  Life 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge).  _  It  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  good  sense  on  the  subject  of  sobriety,  cleanliness, 
&c;  and  the  usual  Richardsonian  percentage  of  fussy  regulations 
of  hygiene  which  would  bore  to  death  anybody  not  a  hypochon- 
driac who  tried  to  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie,  who  makes  a  point  of  interpreting 
Mr.  Spencer,  publishes  a  treatise  On  the  Data  of  Ethics  (The 
Modern  Press),  Mr.  G.  H.  Browne's  Notes  on  Shdkspere's  Versi- 
fication (Boston:  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.)  is  a  schoolbook  suggested 
by  the  author's  experience.  We  note  with  approval  that  it  is 
interleaved  with  blank  pages. 

Mr.  Spencer  L.  Holland  publishes  a  Summary  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts  Commissions  Report  (Oxford:  Parker  &  Co.),  and 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Wright  and  Henry  Hobhouse  An  Outline  of  Local 
Government  and  Local  Taxation  (Maxwell  &  Co.)— both  dry  and 
technical,  but  doubtless  useful.  Books  of  the  merely  useful  kind 
are  also  Thrift  and  Independence,  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A. 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge) ;  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Company  Drill,  by  Captain  W.  C.  E.  Serjeant  (W. 
Clowes)  ;  and  The  Annual  Register  for  1883  (Rivingtons).  The 
Sketches  by  Boz  are  reprinted  in  ruinously  small  type  by  Messrs. 
Goodall,  Backhouse,  &  Co.,  of  Leeds.  A  PainHng  Book,  by 
Kate  Greenaway  (Routledge  &  Sons),  is  a  collection  of  outlines 
of  some  of  her  drawings,  which  children  may  fill  up  with  colour 
it'  their  parents  let  them  spoil  anything  so  pretty.  The  same  firm, 
publish  a  Common  Objects  Alphabet,  an  illustrated  book  for  children 
of  a  very  different  kind  ;  it  is  gaudy  in  colour  and  vulgar  in 
drawing  and  idea.  We  have  also  received  A  Bird"s-Eye  View  of 
London,  published  by  the  Graphic,  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  and 
executed  with  bis  usual  vigour  in  the  management  of  black  and 
white. 


NOTICE. 

IVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  dAntibes,  Cannes. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

 ♦-  

"THPE    V£LE    of   TEARS,"    BORE'S    LAST  GREAT 

GALI  FltY  l\  NVw']!°TL>L''1  ?  f*Xid?f7,vb?fol5  l,e  <>ic<!.   NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 


in,"  and  his  other  great 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS, 

Nine  ; Tr'toS  xV I  SIXTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  from 

rune  a.m.  to  six  p.m.  Admission,  Is.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.   Season  Tickets,  5s. 

F™E  ART  SECTION  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXIIIBI- 

havinir^rrived  'Im.m.V'  !,'ALACE—Thc  Pictures  contributed  by  the  French  Government 
"  "r"c°  ,  ,    ,    ^  l'""1  "'  r',"'sc'"'cnts  "I  the  Fine  Art  Section  being  completed,  the 

.     }'.JU  open  to  tfie  public  from  Ten  A.M.  to  Seven  P.M. 
r.nJ2rn,nX  ,  '         V"",15t3  ut  upwards  of  works  contributed  by  various  Continental 

 JOHN  FORBES-ROBERTSON,  Fine  Art  Commissioner. 

L°J)TPn9N  LIBRARY,   12  St.  James's  Square,  S.W.-The 

wJSB3^^^SK^?™  or,hcqM,mbe„wiU  be  heldi! 

Lord  HOUGHTON  in  the  Chair. 
 M"y2,1584-   ROBERT  HAKRISON,  Secretary  anil  Librarian. 

QUgSmtfsV^I^?,StITY    and    QUEEN'S  COLLEGES 

.GRADUATES'  ASSOCIATION.  LONDON  -The  ANNTT41    vrtTrw     <•  .iT 

S.  J.  MACMULLAN,  M.A.,  //on.  Secretary, 
  Dalriada,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

R°inteke"°'?!iIT^L  f01:  INCURABLES-The  VOTES  and 

i(i  Old  Bailey      rLLt'vea  "V.       Bejuami.n  Clarke,  General  Editor,  Sunday  School  Union, 


J^ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. — BERMONDSEY  At  * 

pur^ropSag theV  Bill3  u,,:"limous  '"PPOrt  «°      Metropolitan. Board  of  Works  for  the 

of.t&^as 0.«7.n^  ta'Aff-ed^Sfft^^J?!*!  B'"'  and  oppose  the  P»"«Be 
steps  in  that  behalf  U,"ei1'  Q"a  that  the  Llt,k  "e  instructed  to  take  all  necessary 

eiPaMSove^m^  >ho»!d  be  one  Central  Muni- 

a  readjustment  ol  the  dit ini  t      .         i  .1 m  ,olc  *,«.1™PO'».  «"d  that  there  should  be 

MufehT'M 

inhabitants."  '  e"B»B»l  ">  improving  the  health  and  comlort  of  its 

jm«S«2& g 'on^nta  'detteK/Jit^t^  Wl*"*  hsvhV*,no  "T^ 

revision  ol  its  boundaries  ,„•      i  ,.  ,\,  ,,l,.,i   ,i,    ,i,        ™.'°     ,"L  '  °P  "'dan  area  alter 

denned  by  statute  e  ,  1,  I   ■',  l  n    l,,  I      i   •      •  ^'f*  ,J,'  bUC"  ^  authorities  being  duly 

lc^^f^^lS^^'^^^lS^lS^""^*^  ,0  thc  *»»«•»««■  Board  °MYorks,.ndthe- 

Town  Hall,  Spa  Road  :  J'  HARRISON,  Clerk: 

May  13,  lytjj. 


L°f??T^;£?VERNMENT  BILL. — BOARD  of  WORKS 

UtSSl^S^^^^^^^^BOVSJt.  the  Hamlet  of 
ardj  held  to  consider  the  London  Government  Bill,  the  followii.x: 


Resolut  

"  That,  in  il 
os  the  'Londoi 


op!. 


!'in  'nl'liin"""1,  \hc  i0"'  ,""w  ,ie;'"re  the  "row  of  Commons,  ond  known 
wat ion,  and  thus  -ic  it  ,  ,e-  „,, '  h!','  'n  1,  '  'I'  !'"-'";u>e  »"d  "samvatt-  Hie  evils  ofcentral- 
viol  itii.n  ,,('  th,.  i.r  ....I.  I  .     .  I  "  inc  union  ml  ImiUcus  ol  the  latepaveis,  and  is  a  direct 

^S^XSSSJJ  I'&Tft  aafiEKS  *  "d  that  •  **•» 

May  19, 1881.  *tto8-  *v-  KfcTCtU'F,  cW*  to  £Ae  £oai-d. 


TJNIVERSITY  of  SYDNEY.— 0 HAIR   of  CLASSICS— 

«Uucati„mS,£& 

Sydney,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Or  Badl.an,  °K  °'  CLAaSICS  m  tile  University  of 

Gmemlfo"  New^^  v^i^H''(Vesnn';v,,  rVlffice^c-'v?ny  "?  ""fined  from  the  Agent- 
JfiSS?5  Ccfo're 

Prolessor  Munro.  O.C.L..  Cambridge,' 
William  Smith,  LI.  D..  D.C.L 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  K.C.M.G.,  Acx-nt-General  for  New  South  Wales 

Offices  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 
5  Westminster  Chambers, 
May  20, 1881.  Victoria  Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

IPSS,  ™LLEGE>      BRISTOL. —  GILCHRIST 

WWHHttflBMH 

For  lurther  intormation  apply  to                        ^ui>ci»ny  oi  Dunoon. 
 ALFRED  E.  STOCK,  Registrar. 

QLIFTON   COLLEGE  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL 


L^DON^GOVEBNMENT  BILL. — At  a  MEETING  held  at 

Finsbur^  PROTECTION  SOCIETY, 

resolved  :-      '>™'">->i .  auy  IJ,  to  consider  the  London  Government  Bill,  it  Has 

Goverl„nJ&"t e^J^rM^JSSC?  vsfaTP?,atiC,  ^  the  London 

Exclie.uer  ,  and  hc,S»^e^ 

.  W.  BISHOP,  Chairman. 

LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL—A  t  a  PUBLIC  MEETING 

^^^d-i^^ 


RO^LL  SCHOOL—ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

LimitoV"e;7u  io^T"''^^  (covering Sehool fees) to £S0. 

Jtovsall  a.  i  'l errt  I   i  .  V'l„  Vi  ^    c,"Vi,dntes  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 

HS|aPXFleetwood!       ■      M^mW'ra-Apply  to  Reverend  the  Head- Master, 

RAJ&ET   COLLEGE—ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR- 

January  1  l'sai  P  ,f/;!l,,""e  of  «?.  one  of  f20,  on  June  SO.  For  Boys  under  Fourteen  on 
CoHegefAbingdonT  "artlcu,llrs'  ^"'^  Rev.  this  Wahlen,  Radle? 

■TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS— The  Rev.  Lll^ORTE 

Se3aii^^ 

STREET'S    COLONIAL  and  GENERAL  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISEMENT  OFFICES. 
G.  Street  Si  Co..  30  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and  Street  Brothers.  5  Scrle  Street.  W.C. 

UPITONS  for 

hut  FneTfori^^^^  a^he"c^c^on^yTIIEK  °tFICE' 

]\^OTICE  —  A  PUBLISHER  in  Paternoster  Row  is  open  to 
INVESTMENT  or  PARTNERSHIP,  in  an  established^md 

honseTTn  Uie  1 usineV-  Tu'"M  '^"'V^  ?"»  *•»«?»•    Employment  in  country 

ILFRACOMBE.-The  fLFRACOMBE    HOTEL,  with  the 

«oJgS?'^.l&*d^A«^aD^  S°  ttttr"Ctive  0t  ,hi3  sraso»- 


T.ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL— ST.  JAMES'S  WEST- 

Kii^iss^ras 

scheme  for  the  Gove,  nine,,,  of  London  should  simplify  and  u  ,i  y     e'  ysfnt  6?'S  SSjS 
me  t  in  the  various  di.tncts,  by  abol  ishing  obsolete,  comlicting,  and  o,  e  •lannin» Tod  «  al  ii 
rov  di.iB  tor  .he  .ulnun.st.  aaoi.  of  local  affairs  on  .he  same  lines  th.ou- h" S   he  Met  ono  is 
distflcts       01111  luUhurI"es  fO^ossiug  precisely  similar  taaiOtm^^&'^StSi 

 HARRY  WILKINS,  Vestry  Clerk. 

J, ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL— CHARTER~foT  GREEN^ 

on  FridaTJCMuv  n  'sS^S^Mi™^?^8?^  i"  the  South  ^ard.  BROCKLEY". 
pasted  una'nimou^y  :-'  S1UNR0,  Esq.,  m  the  chair,  the  iollowiug  Resoluuous  were 

'„' That  this  meeting  of  ratepayers  having  thoroughly  considered  theBill  now  before  Parli.- 
ment,  tor  the  relorm  ol  .he  Government  of  London!  signifies  its  Ssaroroval  of  its^rinriolM 
and  enters  ,ts  protest  against  the  investment  of  any  centra  bod  ■  w  f  ,  ,„  •  S„nierons 
S^lpK'a^h'eS,^ 

obtain  aeharterot  incorporation  for  the  historic  and  important  boiou  -h  ot  Greenwffh  LIa 
desires  that  this  claim  shall  be  earnestly  pressed  upon  Her  Majcst.  G  "crnment  and reoue  ts 
the  Chairman  to  forward  copies  of  these  Resolutions  to  the  Prime  MinisLr^*£ST3££ 


AJOTICE. — ADVERTISEMENTS  and  SUBSCRl 

but  File^br ^,™?I?VH2*  JW™^S,  RECEIVED  AT  EI 


T.ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. — WHITECH  APEL  It  a 

PUBLIC  MEETING  of  RATEPAYERS  of  the  ltrnni  F  w  inn  n„i  i     '  t  , 

Churehw"d-  ™lYEh^f«ofir5  ^iuHfon^a?'^ 

B;»rehs?nffi«,ne1.S 

an^present  tor  the  able  manner  in  which  the  locaCaHairs  of  the  ParishhaTC  teei'SmmS 
orhlTh  *!}  °n  "  BiJ1 ,1,0S  been  introduced  into  Parliament  called  thc  London  Government  TO1I 

IX^aTmffls^ 

i^amS;nst^nIea"ui^U''tJ"  — ^  ^fr^l^^lfe 


T.ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL— At  a  PUBLIC  MEET- 

a^^^S^£^™S^T^^  "ace,  Ward,  MARY- 
GoVtmmnV."  K^^anV^flm^  ?  f-",cr,'>  ""fi*,  P"»<**  gainst  the  London 
"  te^'/i:".^!:  n.'.'.d..'.'„U"h^.,to  "U"le».  large  sums-now  pm'd'ouTofT.^ 


PREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  Citv  of  London— The 

si.uS.Vn'  l!r"tel'mhUn.VflV.7erLa^  5         T*°  1  '°tS  °f  V"y  ValUublc  Fmhuld  Gro""" 

Perso,  g V.Vi'Cn',""1'"  ''"  "'e.nsehes  to'iic-cp!  the  highest  or  anv  proposal 

•ta^^Toto^'Shilf"™.',  Tir'l'!  P?«^  '  S  I1*"  "  """'oriied  agent,  on  the 

u.  ceptcd  will  he  ,  Y„  "  e  m  k  precisely.  ,„d  thc  parties  whose  otters  are 

PronosaU  i„„  ,    1    T  1   i  vecute  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  tunc 

uuu.c^eu  to  the  undersigned,  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  thc  ssid  day  of  treaty. 
Sewers-  Office.  Guildhall  HENRY  BLAKE,  / Vincion!  CYc, i. 

April  r.',  ism. 


HEAL  &  SON. — BEDSTEADS. 

JJEAL  &  SON— BEDDING. 

HEAL  &  SON. — BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
HEAL 


& 


SON'S   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  with 

000  Dcs  gns  and  Price  List  of  Bedding,  sent  free  by  post 
l!i5  to  108  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


FURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

l^ralT"  oonded1?  oT,°"  "SM  »IRE  "  STEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
Tottenhun  Court  Road,  and  Is.  io,  and  il  Morwell  Street,  vv!^  Es'.ib: 'shec l'lle"«.       '     *  * 
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THE  CONFERENCE. 
TC^EW  more  extraordinary  instances  of  the  sublime  un- 
-L    reason  which  characterizes  believers  in  the  present 
Ministry  have  been  seen  than  the   reception   in  some 
quarters  of  the  statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  of 
Lord  Granville  on  Tuesday.    It  is  true  that  some  of  those 
persons  who  were  at  first  deluded  seem  to  have  recovered 
their  senses;   but  the  marvellous  thing  is  that  any  one 
should  have  been  deluded  at  all.    Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
immense  parade  and  formality,  summed  up  the  previous 
attitude  of  the  Government,  and  the  advance  upon  that 
attitude  which  the  Government  was  prepared  to  make.  By 
one  of  the  exercises  of  what  may  permissibly  be  called 
sleight-of-tongue,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  rival,  he 
presented  two  identically  similar  sets  of  propositions  to 
the  House,  representing  set  number  two  as  an  important 
improvement  on  set  number  one.    By  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  account,  Government,  when  he  rose,  stood  pledged  to 
communicate  certain  results  of  communications  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  account  Government  when 
he  sat  down  stood  pledged  to  present  to  Parliament  certain 
results  of  communications.    Between  the  two  there  was  no 
difference  whatever,  except  that  the  words  "  before  the  Con- 
"  ference  meets "  were  inserted,  and  that  insertion  was 
made  entirely  nugatory  by  the  fact  that  the  announcement, 
though  made  before  the  Conference  met,  would  be  made 
after  the  arrangements  with  France  and  other  Powers  were 
concluded.    Nothing  that  was  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  subsequent  cross-examination  in  the  least  explained, 
improved,  or  further  defined  this  position.  Lord  Granville 
was  even  less  explicit ;  and  in  his  cross-examination  took 
refuge  in  absolute  silence  on  more  than  one  point  on  which 
the  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  the  country  (for  instance,  the 
employment  of  Turkish  troops),  and  on  which,  if  reports  on 
the  subjects  are  ill  founded,  there  could  be  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  giving  satisfactory  assurances,  inasmuch  as 
such  assurances  could  in  no  way  affect  those  purely  financial 
pourparlers  which,  according  to  the  Government,  are  goin« 
on  with  France. 

So  far  then  from  rising  with  any  comfortable  assurance, 
Parliament  has  risen  with  no  assurance  at  all,  except  the' 
very  uncomfortable  one  that  some  a'"  <n  noon  it  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  between  an 
English  Government  and  the  European  Powers  by  which 
the  entire  fruit  of  the  expensive  and  anxious  occupation  of 
Egypt  will  be  surrendered.  That  even  the  rumoured  in- 
ternational audit  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  such  a  surrender 
is  perfectly  clear.  But  there  is  no  security  that  the 
mysterious  preliminary  communications  are  limited  to 
financial  affairs.  With  a  consistency  which  they  have 
scarcely  shown  in  any  other  matter',  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  declined  to  give  any  such  assurance,  and 
to  contradict  the  disastrous  rumours  which  are  spread- 
ing all  over  Europe.  To  discuss  those  rumours  in 
detail  is  an  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  a  mistaken,  pro- 
ceeding. For,  111  the  first  place,  it  gives  the  Government 
the  easy  triumph  of  pointing  out  that  in  the  event  this 
or  that  particular  step  has  not  been  taken,  and  in  the 
second  the  particulars  have  but  little  effect  on  the  general 
question.  No  one  who  has  taken  the  very  slightest  pains 
to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  country  (not  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  phrase  is  constantly  misused  on  all  sides,  but  in 
the  true  sense— the  feeling  not  of  Conse  rvatives  merely,  still 
less  of  Jingoes  merely,  but  of  the  great  body  of  reasonable 


and  patriotic  Englishmen  of  all  political  faiths)  can  bo 
ignorant  of  the  bent  of  that  feeling  as  far  as  Egypt  is  con- 
cerned.   Few  men  wish  for  a  nominal  annexation ;  not 
many  care  about  a  declared  protectorate;  the  great  majority 
are  perfectly  willing  tiat  Egypt  shall,  if  it  can,  be  put  in 
the  way  of  managing  its  own  internal  affairs.    But  almost 
all  are  agreed  that  "neither  Parma,  nor  Spain,  nor  any 
"  Prince  in  Europe  "  should  be  allowed  again  to  meddle  with 
Egypt-    It  is  nearly  impossible  that  such  negotiations  as 
the  Government,  by  its  own  confession,  is  carrying  on,  can 
end  without  the  admission  of  such  meddling;  they  may 
very  probably  end  by  the  admission  of  it  to  a°degree  which 
will  make  England  impotent,  instead  of  paramount,  on  the 
Nile  and  the  Canal.    M.  de  Lesseps's  victory  over  his 
shareholders  rather  intensifies  than  lessens  the  awkward- 
ness which   would  result  in  regard  to  the  Canal  from 
a  multiple  control,  inasmuch  as   the   new  relations  of 
England   to  the  undertaking  will  be  peculiarly  subject 
to  interference  and  disturbance  by  adroit  representations 
of  foreign  Powers.    If  Ministers  sympathized  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  country,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why 
they  should  not  declare  their  feeling,  inasmuch  as  by  so 
doing  they  could  only  strengthen  their  own  hands  and  save 
foreign  Powers  the  risk  of  making  a  troublesome,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  blunder.    The  impossibility,  therefore,  of  any 
reason,  except  a  sinister  one,  for  silence,  makes  that  silence 
(which,  let  it  be  repeated,  has  yet  been  in  no  important 
respect  whatever  broken)  alarming  in  the  highest  degree. 
That  the  Government  is  not  wholly  bent  on  surrender  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  unusual  length  of  the  nego- 
tiations, which  otherwise  might  have  been  easily  concluded  ; 
and  this  is  almost  the  only  cheerful  inference  which  is' 
reasonably  possible  in  face  of  the  fact  that  secret  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  about  a  matter  where  foreign  Powers 
have  or  ought  to  have  no  concern  beyond  a  purely  business 
guardianship  of  their  subjects'  private  interest.    And  it  may 
be  added  that  some  Government  partisans  would  do  well  to 
be  chary  of  reference  to  other  negotiations  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  on  secretly.    The  parallel  is  in  many  ways  in- 
exact, but  it  is  most  inexact  in  this,  that  the  negotiations  of 
1878  ended  in  the  modification  to  the  advantage  of  England 
of  an  advantage  gained  by  England's  rivals,  while  the  nego- 
tiations of  1884,  if  they  have  any  result  at  all,  can  only  end 
in  the  modification  to  the  advantage  of  England's  rivals  of  a 
great  advantage  gained  by  England.    We  are  in  Egypt;  no 
Conference  is  needed  to  continue  us  there ;  a  Conference 
may  very  probably  result  in  our  being  turned  out.  Or  rather 
it  may  so  result  if  the  people  of  England,  like  those  of 
Paraguay,  decide  to  continue  idiots. 

Against  all  these  uncomfortable  considerations  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  make  head  or  attempt  to  make 
head  in  a  fashion  which  of  itself  shows  their  ignorance  of 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  their  disquiet  as  to 
those  intentions.  They  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statements  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  appeal  almost  pathetically  for  an  implicit  trust  and 
confidence  m  Mr.  Gladstone,  which,  if  his  statements  are 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  it  is  superfluous  to  demand.  But 
this  attitude  of  despairing  faith  is  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  news  from  Egypt  itself.  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  has  given 
up  the  unequal  combat  with  Egyptian  obstruction,  French 
ci-ocs-en-jambe,  and  English  faintheartedness.  Whatever 
the  wisdom  of  his  original  appointment  may  have  been 
whatever  faults  of  detail  he  may  have  himself  committed' 
his  retirement  is  a  defeat  for  the  Government,  and  L 
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disaster  for  its  projects  of  reform.  Colonel  Scott 
Moncrieff's  note  as  to  the  internal  condition  of  Egypt  is 
one  of  the  severest  criticisms  ever  passed  on  the  dealings  of  one 
country  with  another.  From  Nubia  the  Mudir  of  Dongola, 
who  seems  to  be  a  person  possessed  of  some  humour,  tele- 
graphs that  he  has  subdued  the  rebels,  not  by  persuasion, 
but  by  thoroughly  defeating  them.  The  uniform  contention 
of  the  Government  (the  consistency  of  which  has  indeed 
been  a  little  broken  down  by  such  incidents  as  Teb  and 
Tamasi)  is  that  the  rebels  are  to  be  subdued  or  brought  into 
new  and  peaceful  relations  with  Egypt,  not  by  thoroughly 
defeating  them,  but  by  persuasion.  Everything  goes  to 
show  that  the  rescue  of  the  interior  garrisons  cannot  be 
effected  except  at  great  cost  and  difficulty,  and  it  is  at  least 
credibly  reported  that  the  Powers  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
going  out  of  his  way  to  admit  to  a  share  in  the  management 
of  Egypt  by  no  means  understand  or  approve  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Soudan  to  anarchy  and  the  Mahdi.  In  short, 
in  every  instance  where  the  policy  and  the  results  of  the 
Government  are  open  to  inspection  and  criticism,  they  are 
proved  to  have  lamentably  failed,  or  to  be  succeeding  only 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  which  has  been  done  to  the 
Government  principles.  It  is  something  of  a  paradox,  to 
say  the  least,  to  claim  confidence  in  the  unseen  actions  of 
those  whose  seen  actions  have  proved  almost  uniformly 
unsuccessful. 


WOMEN  VOTERS. 

THE  proposal  to  admit  women  to  the  electoral  franchise 
excites  little  general  interest,  although  the  question 
may  hereafter  perhaps  assume  a  certain  importance,  and  it 
already  furnishes  matter  for  exciting  controversy.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  feminine  vote  are  plausible,  and 
they  admit  of  full  and  candid  statement.  The  reasons  or 
motives  of  the  other  side  are  partly  instinctive,  and  they 
sometimes  bear  an  invidious  appearance.  The  defects  of 
logical  faculty  which  may  be  observed  in  the  arguments 
of  the  ladies  who  promote  the  movement  are  not  perhaps 
conclusive  objections.  Existing  constituencies  are  seldom 
guided  in  their  choice  of  candidates  by  inferences  from 
admitted  principles  ;  but  prejudice  and  passion  need  no 
additional  reinforcement.  There  is  some  ground  for  the 
contention  that  women  who  pay  rates  and  manage  indepen- 
dent households  are  often  more  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
than  the  lowest  class  of  present  and  future  electors  ;  but  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  municipal  franchise  has  not  ele- 
vated the  character  of  the  local  constituencies  or  increased 
the  purity  of  elections.  Mr.  Bright,  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  resisting  the  female  claims  which  he  had  at 
one  time  supported,  thought  that  the  result  of  the  municipal 
experiment  had  not  been  satisfactory.  There  is  an  apparent 
anomaly  in  the  exclusion  of  an  educated  woman  from  political 
activities  while  the  roughest  workman  in  her  employment 
may  be  entitled  to  vote  ;  but  women  of  the  higher  classes  will 
in  any  case  share  the  practical  disfranchisement  which  awaits 
their  equals  of  the  dominant  sex.  Few  among  them  desire 
the  privilege  which  is  claimed  on  their  behalf,  though  a 
simple-minded  Correspondent  of  a  newspaper  lately  assumed 
that  the  division  of  opinion  among  women  corresponded  to 
the  proportion  of  the  speakers  and  writers  who  have  taken 
a  public  share  in  the  controversy.  As  in  all  similar  cases, 
indifference  and  dislike  to  change  are  represented  by  absten- 
tion and  silence.  It  is  not  surprising  that  women  who  dis- 
approve of  publicity  and  agitation  should  remain  quietly  at 
home. 

It  is  possible  that  the  comparative  strength  of  political 
parties  might  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  addition  to  the 
electoral  lists  of  a  number  of  names  which  is  loosely  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  of  the  whole.  That 
the  innovation  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Conservative 
cause  is  an  expectation  which  will  probably  be  disappointed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  women  are  more  amenable  than  men 
to  ecclesiastical  influence ;  but  clerical  agency  would  not  be 
all  on  one  side.  Modern  experience  also  proves  that  anti- 
religious  fanaticism  is  as  unreasoning  as  the  strongest  sec- 
tarian propensity.  There  are  women  who  now  persuade 
themselves  that  they  believe  in  Positivism,  Agnosticism, 
and  even  in  the  fantastic  theories  which  are  attributed  to 
the  Buddhists.  Controversies  on  such  subjects  are  not 
likely  to  determine  the  political  course  of  the  less  enthusi- 
astic sex.  In  matters  of  more  practical  urgency  ladies  who 
have  engaged  in  public  movements  have  almost  uniformly 
been  subject  to  a  bias  in  favour  of  objects  to  which  they 
unconsciously  attach  a  kind  of  moral  reverence.    The  great 


majority  among  them  are  passionately  opposed  to  the  con- 
sumption of  liquors  containing  alcohol ;  and  they  are 
almost  unanimously  bent  on  sacrificing  sanitary  considera- 
tions to  their  own  limited  conceptions  of  propriety  or 
of  humanity.  If  feminine  zealots  had  their  way,  there 
would  be  no  precautions  against  the  spread  of  some  terrible- 
diseases,  and  scientific  inquirers  would  be  summarily  pro- 
hibited from  the  prosecution  of  the  valuable  and  necessary 
experiments.  The  ratepayers  whom  Mr.  Woodall  and  his 
allies  propose  to  enfranchise  might,  perhaps,  on  questions  of 
this  kind  be  numerous  enough  to  turn  the  scale  against  robust 
morality  and  masculine  common  sense.  The  fundamental 
changes  of  the  law  which  have  been  introduced  in  late  years 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  women  furnish  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  complaint  that  the  sex  requires  additional 
securities  against  legislative  injustice. 

No  answer  has  been  attempted  to  the  obvious  objection 
that  the  proposed  state  of  the  electoral  law  would  be  more 
anomalous  than  the  present.  The  distinction  between  men 
and  women  is  more  natural  than  the  arbitrary  preference  of 
widows  and  spinsters  to  married  women.  Indeed  the  more 
candid  among  the  female  advocates  of  the  amendment  now 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Woodall  have  never  affected  to  disguise 
their  consciousness  that  the  limitation  of  the  claim  to  rate- 
payers is  little  better  than  a  practical  joke.  Having  once 
succeeded  in  giving  mistresses  of  independent  households  a 
right  to  vote,  they  believe,  on  intelligible  grounds,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  the  disabilities  of  wives,  if  not  of 
single  women  living  with  their  families.  In  an  age  which  re- 
gards apparent  inconsistencies  as  more  intolerable  than  grave 
public  dangers  the  argument  would  probably  prevail  in  the 
first  instance,  though  experience  of  the  preposterous  con- 
sequences might  ultimately  provoke  a  sweeping  reaction. 
It  is  impossible  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  probability, 
or  rather  the  certainty,  that  the  Franchise  Bill,  whether  or 
not  it  includes  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  is  neither 
destined  nor  intended  to  be  final.  The  two  or  three 
millions  of  new  electors,  having  owed  their  own  admission 
to  the  aid  of  their  agents  and  natural  allies  within  the 
present  constitutional  pale,  will  not  fad  to  open  the  door  in 
turn  to  those  who  may  still  be  excluded.  The  promoters  of 
the  present  agitation  are  fully  convinced  that  the  imme- 
diate enfranchisement  of  female  ratepayers  will,  when  the 
next  Franchise  Bill  is  introduced,  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  sex.  The  majority,  or  at  least  the  half  of  the 
total  electorate,  will  then  consist  of  women,  who,  according 
to  the  theory  of  their  rights,  will,  if  they  think  fit  to 
combine,  absolutely  control  legislation.  The  equality  of 
women  with  men  having  been  once  conceded  will  by  un- 
answerable logic  lead  directly  to  the  absurdest  conclusion. 
At  this  point,  indeed,  the  real  rulers  of  the  community 
will  stop  short ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will 
reverse  a  course  which  has  ended  in  a  practical  paradox. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  representative  government  that  the 
electorate  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity ;  and, 
at  least  in  political  life,  men  and  women  are  neither  similar 
nor  equal.  If  female  voters  formed  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  constituency,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
govern  the  country.  The  experiment  of  giving  political 
power  to  a  class  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  exercise  or 
defend  it  was  tried  under  favourable  circumstances  by 
the  victors  after  the  American  Civil  War.  Through  the 
exceptional  machinery  of  a  constitutional  amendment  th.3 
whole  negro  population  of  the  South  was  invested  with 
the  electoral  franchise.  In  some  States  the  new  voters 
formed  the  majority ;  and  under  the  lead  of  Northern  adven- 
turers they  obtained  for  a  short  time  the  control  of  the 
Government  and  the  Legislature  in  several  States.  When 
the  superior  race  exhibited  discontent  and  attempted  occa- 
sional resistance,  the  Federal  troops  were  employed,  especially 
during  the  Presidency  of  General  Grant,  to  protect  the 
State  authorities.  The  result,  which  was  attained  in  some 
degree  with  irregular  violence,  but  in  ordinary  cases  by 
lawful  pressure,  has  been  the  recovery  by  the  white  inhabit- 
ants of  their  natural  supremacy.  Although  the  coloured 
population  still  prefers  its  Republican  patrons,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  in  the  Presidential  election  the  South  will  as  a 
solid  mass  support  the  Republican  candidate.  It  would  be 
equally  unjust  and  discourteous  to  place  Englishwomen  on 
the  level  of  emancipated  negroes ;  but  they  have  in  common 
the  quality  or  disqualification  of  inferior  strength. 

It  is  true  that  the  inevitable  failure  of  ambitious  schemes 
for  the  political  elevation  of  women  diminishes  the  import- 
ance which  might  otherwise  attach  to  a  doubtful  experiment ; 
I  but  it  is  not  justifiable  to  introduce  a  questionable  innovation 
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on  the  ground  that  it  will  ultimately  fail.  Notwithstanding 
repeated  reductions  of  the  suffrage,  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  to  govern  the  country  is  still  an  important  function. 
Unwilling  submission  to  the  decision  of  an  irresistible 
majority  furnishes  no  reason  for  concurrence  in  a  further 
injury  to  the  Constitution.    It  is  not  certain  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  its  title  to  respect  has  been  gravely 
impaired,  will  retain  the  supreme  power  which  it  has  pos- 
sessed for  several  generations.    Indifference  to  the  character 
of  the  electorate  can  only  be  justified  by  despair  ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  redeeming  element  may  be  found  to  qualify 
the  natural  effects  of  democratic  change.    The  proposal  to 
enfranchise  women  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  serious  pro- 
ject or  as  a  measure  which  is  doomed  to  ignominious  failure. 
In  either  case  it  will  not  commend  itself  to  the  general 
judgment.    The  agitation  in  favour  of  the  plan  is  intrin- 
sically weak ;  nor,  indeed,  has  it  been  ascertained  whether 
any  considerable  number  of  women  wish  to  obtain  the 
franchise.     It  is  easy  to  understand  the   reasons  which 
induce  some  eminent  converts  to  tolerate  a  change  which 
is  not,  like  other  schemes  for  extending   the  franchise, 
merely  an  advance  to  pure  democracy ;  but  even  when  repre- 
sentative government  has  degenerated  into  its  lowest  form, 
it  will  still  be  desirable  to  maintain  the  doctrine  that  the 
suffrage  is  not  a  right,  but  a  fiduciary  duty.    Schemes  for 
doubling  hereafter  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  imply  a 
certain  contempt  for  the  franchise. 


MR.  TREVELYAN'S  BILL. 

TT  has  been  said,  with  perfect  justice,  by  persons  of  the 
_L  most  opposite  casts  of  political  thinking,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  present  to  criticize  the  details  of  the  Bill 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  brought  in  for  transferring  the 
soil  of  Ireland  from  landlord  holders  to  peasant  proprietors. 
Such  criticism  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  in  ample 
measure,  and  we  shall  not  be  backward  in  contributing  to 
it.    But  the  printed  details  must  be  studied  before  liny 
such  criticism  can  be  given  with  propriety,  and  a  very 
great  number  of  side  issues  must  be  considered  before  then- 
bearing  can  be  properly  estimated.    Some  points,  however, 
there  are  which  can  be  dealt  with  fairly  and  profitably  at 
once,  and  it  so  happens  that  those  points  are  the  points  of 
most  importance  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
have  by  their  own  confession  made  such  a  measure  desirable 
in  their  own  opinion,  and  also  in  estimating  the  probable 
result  of  the  measure,  supposing  that  it  is  brought  into 
working  order.    It  is  proposed,  in  short,  to  judge  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  his  Bill,  and  the  Government  which  is  respon- 
sible both  for  him  and  for  it  out  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  own 
mouth.    We  shall  not  here  criticize  the  construction,  the 
probable  delivery,  and  the  quenching  powers  of  the  fire- 
engine.    We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of 
the  fire  by  those  who  have  caused  it  and  have  proposed  to 
put  it  out,  and  we  shall  try  to  form  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  building  when,  if  ever,  the  fire  has  been  got  under. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech  is,  in  fact,  an 
elaborate  apology  for  the  Land  Act.  It  is  very  well  known 
that  that  measure,  as  proposed,  was  to  be  a  final  remedy 
for  the  woes  of  Ireland.  It  was  to  cause  no  loss  to  land- 
lords; it  was  to  bring  about  no  form  of  financial,  no  new 
form  of  agrarian,  difficulty.  So  far  from  rendering  land 
unsaleable,  it  was  at  once  to  put  the  whole  Irish  land 
question  in  working  order.  Meeting  the  demands  of  the 
tenants  for  security  and  saleableness  of  their  interests, 
it  would  in  general  render  them  indifferent  to  the  remain- 
ing burdens  which  would  be  once  and  for  all  adjusted  by  an 
equitable  tribunal.  Defining  once  and  for  all  the  extent  of 
the  landlord's  interest  and  powers,  it  would  make  that  inte- 
rest and  the  negotiable  value  of  those  powers  as  easily  and 
directly  realizable  as  the  interests  and  values  represented  in 
the  stock  of  a  State  loan  or  the  debentures  of  a  wealthy 
corporation.  If  there  were  any  tenants  to  whom  the  bur- 
dens of  tenancy  were  in  themselves  objectionable,  if  there 
were  any  landlords  who  disliked  the  new  form  of  limited 
Jandlordship,  the  purchase  clauses  would  fully  meet  these 
minor  difficulties.  Such  was  the  contention  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Act ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  pointed  out  that  these  ex- 
pectations were  not  only  not  reasonable,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  unreasonable,  the  Act  was  passed.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  come  forward  to  tell  us  what  are  the  results  of  its 
passing.  According  to  this  witness,  certainly  not  a  wit- 
ness prejudiced  against  the  Land  Act,  the  land  of  Ireland 


is  now  "  practically  unsaleable."  To  buy  from  a  limited 
owner,  such  as  the  great  majority  of  Irish  owners  are, 
under  the  Act  of  1881,  "might  frighten  the  boldest," 
and  Mr.  Trevelyan  further  hints  very  broadly  that  even 
the  boldest  buyer  may  be  further  hampered  by  the  un- 
certainty "how  far  the  Government  would  go  "—that 
is  to  say,  whether  the  partition  of  landlord  and  tenant 
interest  under  the  Act  of  1881  was  final  or  not.  Yet,  again, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  tells  us  that,  though  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners have  "  laboured  hard "  and  are  well  on  with  then- 
primary  work,_  the  burden  of  appeals  is  in  a  state  "  which 
"  cannot  remain  any  longer  without  a  remedy."  We  make 
the  slightest  possible  comment  on  this  picture,  which  has 
been  drawn  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's  outlines  with  the  most 
scrupulous  moderation.  We  need  do  no  more  than  remind 
our  own  readers  at  least  that  every  point — the  unsaleable- 
ness  of  land,  the  hesitation  of  tenants,  the  certainty  of  an 
unmanageable  throng  of  appeals,  the  impossibility  of  leav- 
ing matters  as  they  would  stand  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act— was  urged  long  before  the  Bill  passed,  and  scornfully 
denied  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bill.  There  is  exceedingly 
little  credit  due  to  us.  We  only  saw  that  two  and  two 
made  four,  and  said  so.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
only  said  that  two  and  two  did  not  make  four,  and  now 
come  forward  to  observe,  with  no  very  obvious  contrition, 
that  unluckily  they  do. 


The  general  character  of  the  means    by  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  propose  to  redress  this  trifling 
miscalculation  remains  to  be  briefly  considered.    There  will 
be,  as  has  been  remarked,  much  to  be  said  about  the  par- 
ticulars hereafter  ;   we  deal  here  only  with  the  general 
result.    A  possible  total  of  twenty  millions  is  to  be  advanced 
by  the  State  (that  is  to  say,  the  taxpayers  of  England  and 
Scotland;  for  Ireland,  as  already  receiving  more  than  it 
pays,  does  not  come  into  the  calculation)  to  buy  the  Irish 
tenant's  holding  for  him,  say  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  and 
let  him  have  it  on  payment  of  five  per  cent,  for  thirty- 
three  years.    We  leave  these  terms  entirely  undiscussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  and  of  land  value  for  the 
present.    We  pass  over  the  very  obvious  reflection  that 
twenty  millions  will  not  buy  the  whole  landlords'  interest 
of  Ireland  on  such  terms  or  anything  like  it.    Let  the  plan 
be  supposed  in  a  state  of  accomplishment  to-morrow.  The 
State  will  then  be  for  a  third  of  a  century  landlord  of 
Ireland,  and  defaulting  tenants   will,  according   to  the 
scheme,  be  proceeded  against  by  local  authorities.  Nobody, 
though  with  the  prospect  of  being  a  freeholder  in  the  next 
generation,  will  pay  much  more  than  he  pays  now ;  some 
holders  will  pay  less,  but  the  payment  will  be  absolutely 
rigid.    It  will  not  be  alterable  at  the  fifteen-year  periods 
of  the  Land  Act ;  there  will  be  no  abatements,  and  the 
charity  of  the  landlords,  whose  last  reason  for  residing  in 
Ireland   will  be  done  away  with,  will  disappear  alto- 
gether.    The  scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  be  an  experi- 
mentum  cruris  for  Mr.  George  in  one  sense,  though  Mr. 
George's  soul  will  be  racked  by  the  thought,  first,  that 
the  money  will  for  a  time  go  into  the  landlords'  pockets, 
and,  secondly,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  hated  prin- 
ciple of  private  property  in  land  will  be  established  more 
firmly  and  defended  by  more  interests  than  ever.   For  these 
sorrows  of  the  Prophet  of  San  Francisco  the  moan  will 
here  at  least  be  small.    But  during  these  thirty  years  the 
State  will  be  exposed  to  two  new  and  formidable  dangers. 
The  landlord  buffer  will  be  taken  away,  and  the  State  and 
the  rent-payer  will  be  brought  face  to  face.    The  agitator 
will  no  longer  have  to  encounter  even  such  small  diffi- 
culty  of  the  moral  and  sentimental  kind  as  besets  him  at 
present.    He  will  no  longer  have  to  recommend  the  people 
to  hold  the  harvest  from  a  man  like  themselves,  who,  as 
at  intervals  they  probably  feel,  must  eat  bread  and  drink 
whisky,  must  bring  up  his  children  and  pay  his  tradesmen 
even  as  they.    The  screw  will  only  have   to  be  put  on 
an  abstraction,  and  on  the  particular  abstraction  —  the 
Government— which  all  Irishmen  are  wont  to  look  on  as 
intended  to  supply  their  wants.    We  go  no  further  in 
indicating  consequences.    It  may  be  that  the  conditions 
just  pointed  out  may  influence  favourably,  instead  of  un- 
favourably, the  chances  of  a  system  which  has,  without  those 
conditions,  notoriously  failed  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
which  has  only  partially,  and  in  quite  unreproducible  cir- 
cumstances, succeeded  in  France.    It  may  more  reasonablv 
be  argued  that,  whatever  the  dangers  or  difficulties  of  the 
scheme,  it  has  been  made  inevitable  by  those  mistakes  in 
the  Land  Act  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  colleagues 
once  denied  so  stoutly  and  now  admit  with  such  edifyin- 
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frankness.  On  these,  as  on  other  matters,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  discussion.  To  whom  the  Government 
are  indebted  for  this  scheme,  how  the  detail  of  a  mixed 
court  for  ascertaining  values  will  work,  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  influence  on  the  plan  of  the  threatened  extension  of 
Irish  local  self-government  and  of  the  Irish  franchise,  with 
what  eyes  it  is  likely  to  be  looked  on  by  the  great  but 
rarely  consulted  or  remembered  body  of  Irishmen  who  are 
not  tenant-farmers — all  these  matters  may  be  left  aside 
the  present.  The  first  point  of  importance  is,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  mistake  which  was  committed 
three  years  ago — the  mistake  of  blundering  into  huge  pro- 
jects of  legislation  with  eyes  obstinately  shut  to  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  those  projects.  The  preamble — the 
unwritten  preamble  of  course — of  this  Bill  is  a  distinct 
confession  that  its  predecessor  is  a  failure ;  that  most  things 
evil  which  its  opponents  said  of  it  have  come  true;  that  most 
things  good  which  its  advocates  said  of  it  have  not  come  true. 
So  frank  an  acknowledgment  deserves  to  be  met  frankly,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  Bill  shall  be  criticized  strictly 
on  their  merits.  But  in  any  part  of  such  criticism  which 
deals  with  consequences  it  is  well  to  record  beforehand  the 
fact  that  in  respect  of  such  criticism  the  introducers  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  are  by  their  own  confession  convicted  of 
incompetency.  Their  intentions  are  no  doubt  excellent 
their  judgment  may  perhaps  have  been  corrected  a  little  by 
the  course  of  events.  But  it  is  not  entirely  a  recommenda- 
tion to  a  physician  who  is  in  charge  of  a  difficult  case  that 
he  has  by  his  own  avowal  brought  the  case  to  its  present 
pass  by  mistaken  treatment. 


ROWDY  RELIGION. 

THE  daily  papers  continue  to  be  filled  with  letters  com- 
plaining about  the  doings  of  the  most  noisy  of  recent  , 
additions  to  the  copious  and  variegated  hortus  siccus  of  j 
dissent.  From  day  to  day  somebody  writes  to  ask  whether 
this  last  growth  of  vanity  and  vulgarity  is  to  be  allowed  to 
obstruct  traffic  and  endanger  life  in  the  streets.  For  the 
benefit  of  people  who  require  to  have  everything  written 
out  for  them  in  large  capitals,  we  may  observe  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  is  just  as  well  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  or  else  we  might  speak  of 
these  latter-day  flagellants  as  this  hideous  nuisance  or  this 
blasphemous  buffoonery  without  calling  them  "  out  of  their 
"  name."  What  the  correspondents  to  newspapers  have  to  say 
about  them  is  always  one  of  two  or  three  things.  Now  it  is 
an  account  of  how  carriage-horses  are  terrified  and  the  lives 
of  the  lieges  endangered  by  a  howling  mob  headed  by  a  big 
drum.  Then  it  is  somebody  writing  from  a  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood to  ask  whether  the  inhabitants  must  submit  in- 
definitely to  be  invaded  every  Sunday  by  a  heated  and 
gabbling  mob,  who  collect  and  yell  round  a  preaching  cheap- 
jack,  with  musical  accompaniments  in  the  form  of  brayings 
from  brass  instruments  blown  by  players  who  have  received 
their  only  instruction  from  "  the  Spirit."  Occasionally  the 
tale  is  varied  a  little.  The  Standard  has  published  a  series 
of  letters,  from  which  it  appears  that  an  unfortunate 
omnibus-driver  has  been  imprisoned  for  furious  driving 
because  he  could  not  stop  his  horses  in  the  middle  of  a 
swarm  of  these  ignoble  fanatics. 

All  this  is  doubtless  an  old  story.  We  have  had  the 
Salvation  Army  with  us  for  many  a  day,  and  perhaps  that 
may  seem  to  some  a  good  reason  for  continuing  to  put  up 
with  it.  To  our  mind  this  prolonged  toleration  fully 
entitles  us  to  insist  that  the  pretence  or  even  the  reality 
of  religious  enthusiasm  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  pro- 
tect a  common  nuisance.  The  direct  or  indirect  encour- 
agement of  the  thing  has  been  from  the  first  one  of 
the  ugliest  proofs  we  have  seen  of  this  generation's  ready 
toleration  of  vulgarity.  Even  the  Church  of  England 
has  condoned  the  Army's  fussy  vanity  and  profane  use 
of  names  which  are  sacred  to  every  right-minded  English- 
man for  the  sake  of  advertisement,  because  the  wire-pullers  \ 
of  the  speculation  profess  to  be  moved  by  zeal  for  religion. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  are  other- 
wise than  sincere,  to  find  a  reason  for  regulating  their 
public  manifestations  of  enthusiasm.  Such  zeal  is  only  felt 
by  the  stupidest  of  mankind,  and  is  an  insult  to  all  religion. 
Indeed,  this  regard  for  uncouth  piety  is  not  itself  without  j 
a  dash  of  hypocrisy.  If  a  foolish  Roman  Catholic  priest 
were  to  court  a  mild  martyrdom  by  carrying  the  Host 
through  the  street  to  a  dying  parishioner,  or  if  Cardinal 
Mamninq  (we  only  suppose  such  a  thing  for  the  sake  of 


illustration)  were  to  degrade  the  ceremonies  of  his  Church 
by  marching  a  Corpus  Christi  procession  through  the 
Borough,  the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall  would  be  heard  through- 
out the  land.  It  would  be  much  if  we  escaped  a  "  No 
"  Popery  "  riot.  But  we  may  find  an  even  apter  parallel. 
If  the  devotees  of  some  Oriental  religion — -and  in  these  days 
of  Esoteric  Buddhism  we  may  expect  anything — were  to 
raise  a  holy  place  to  some  big-bellied  and  many-armed  god, 
and  were  to  provide  it,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  do, 
with  the  necessary  staff  of  sacred  hetseras,  the  pretence  of 
religion  would  not  protect  them  from  the  ordinary  police 
measures  taken  against  disorderly  houses.  The  most  scru- 
pulous defenders  of  religious  liberty  would  soon  make 
necessary  distinctions  between  freedom  of  worship  and 
licence  to  commit  a  nuisance.  Now,  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  wide  difference  between  the  open  practice  of  immoral 
indecency  and  mere  rowdy  disturbance,  we  think  it  is  time 
that  the  same  discrimination  should  be  shown  in  dealing 
with  the  Salvation  Army.  Since  there  are  people  so  coarse 
and  ignorant  as  to  think  that  they  propitiate  their  God 
by  bawling  gibberish  to  music-hall  airs,  and  by  flourishing 
fusty  pocket-handkerchiefs  about  on  their  knees,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  human  folly  let  them  do  these  things — 
within  four  walls.  When  the  mechanical  operations  of 
the  Spirit,  however,  lead  to  disturbances  in  the  streets, 
the  professors  should  be  promptly  required  to  choose  be- 
tween fine  and  imprisonment.  No  sophistry  about  reli- 
gious liberty  can  do  away  with  the  fact  that  a  noisy  mob 
rambling  after  a  banner  and  a  band,  with  a  reformed  house- 
breaker or  converted  potboy  performing  antics  in  front,  is  a 
nuisance.  When  a  quiet  neighbourhood  is  invaded  every 
Sunday  by  a  rabble  of  this  sort,  it  is  subjected  to  a  cruel 
infliction.  The  national  sense  of  decency  is  degraded  by  the 
spectacle,  and  by  the  rather  cynical  toleration  which  allows 
it  to  cover  itself  with  fine  names.  The  thing  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  long  enough  to  show  that  there 
is  no  wish  anywhere  to  limit  anybody's  religious  liberty,  and 
now  the  mere  public  noise  of  the  Army  should  be  stopped 
on  the  purely  mundane  ground  that  it  is  a  nuisance.  It  the 
necessary  legal  means  do  not  exist  they  should  be  provided, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  who  is  not  ready  to  submit 
to  every  vulgar  imposition  to  exert  himself  to  see  them 
supplied. 


THE  STATE  OF  BUSINESS. 

THE  present  state  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  probably  not  regarded  by  the  Government  with 
sanguine  hopes  of  successful  legislation.  The  Franchise 
Bill  will  still  occupy  some  time,  although  the  remaining 
amendments  will  all  be  rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Session  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  Egyptian  affairs  might  detach  a 
certain  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government  from 
the  Ministerial  ranks.  The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  has 
since  been  greatly  aggravated ;  but  Liberal  malcontents, 
though  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them  from  time  to 
time  speak  against  the  Government,  vote  with  scarcely  an 
exception  in  its  favour.  They  would  probably  have  pursued 
the  same  course  even  if  the  Opposition  had  not  provided 
them  with  an  excuse  by  more  than  one  mistake  in  tactics. 
As  a  rule,  Liberal  members  cannot  afford  to  oppose  their 
local  patrons,  and  the  Caucuses  know  nothing  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  care  little  for  the  honour  of  England.  For 
any  exceptional  display  of  independence  mutinous  Liberals 
hasten  to  atone  by  voting  with  the  Government  on  strictly 
party  issues.  The  great  majorities  on  the  Franchise  Bill 
are  partly  composed  of  penitents  who  are  anxious  to  ob- 
tain absolution  for  unwelcome  criticisms  on  the  marvellous 
blunders  perpetrated  in  Egypt,  of  which  the  list  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. The  majority  on  the  remaining  divisions  on  the 
Bill  will  perhaps  also  be  swelled  by  a  dozen  deserters  from 
the  Conservative  side.  To  the  Government  it  can  matter 
little  whether  amendments  are  defeated  by  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  only  doubt  which  remains  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
whether  it  will  be  passed  in  a  fortnight  or  in  a  month. 
The  reception  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  attract  more  eager 
curiosity.  . 

It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  will  be  dropped  for  the  present  Session.  The  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  wished  for  a  postponement  is 
probably  unjust,  though  it  was  naturally  suggested  by  his 
speech.  A  reference  to  a  Select  Committee  would  shelve 
the  measure  for  the  present  year,  and  it  will  be  useless  to 
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read  the  Bill  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  unless 
some  previous  understanding  can  be  established  with  the 
shipowners.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Railway  Com- 
mission Bills  will  be  exposed  to  similar  difficulties.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  showed  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Samuelson's  out- 
rageous proposal  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  regard  Railway 
Companies  as  objects  of  public  hostility  and  licensed  plunder, 
and  the  Bill  is  in  most  respects  moderate  and  reasonable. 
It  has  consequently  disappointed  some  of  the  freighters, 
who  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  be  empowered  to 
reopen  the  Parliamentary  bargains  under  which  railways 
have  been  made.  If  both  the  larger  bodies  of  traders 
and  the  representatives  of  the  railway  interest  agree 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  the  details  may  perhaps 
be  arranged  by  the  Standing  Committee  without  inter- 
ference with  other  business.  The  Metropolis  Government 
Bill  can  scarcely  be  read  a  second  time  before  the  Franchise 
Bill  is  disposed  of.  No  measure  of  equal  magnitude  has  at 
any  time  received  less  support  from  public  opinion.  At  the 
meetings  which  are  from  time  to  time  held  in  its  favour, 
Mr.  Firth  and  Mr.  Beal  still  take  prominent  parts.  A 
much  abler  advocate,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  lately  found  it 
expedient  to  minimize  the  proposed  changes  by  a  hint  that 
the  District  Councils  might  perhaps  be  allowed  larger 
powers  of  local  administration.  To  the  objection  that  the 
metropolis  has  no  real  unity  Sir  Charles  Dilke  replied  by 
reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  to  the 
Asylums  Board,  which  already  provide  for  wants  common 
to  the  whole  district.  He  might  have  cited  many  instances 
in  which  neighbouring  urban  districts  combine,  as  in  the 
crse  of  the  Nottingham  drainage,  for  definite  purposes 
without  need  of  municipal  amalgamation.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  that  the  proposed  Common 
Council  will  discharge  more  efficiently  the  duties  which  are 
now  performed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  Even  the  warmest 
supporters  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Bill  must  admit  that 
there  is  no  considerable  external  pressure  to  counteract  the 
probable  indifference  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Opposition,  though  it  may  perhaps  care  little  whether  the 
experiment  is  tried  this  year  or  the  next,  cannot  be  expected 
to  offer  the  Government  any  extraordinary  facilities  for 
carrying  an  unwise  and  unnecessary  measure. 

The  conventional  fiction  that  a  Local  Government  Bill 
might  possibly  be  passed  during  the  present  Session  has  by 
this  time  been  tacitly  abandoned;  and,  even  if  the  London 
Municipal  scheme  is  also  dropped,  the  legislation  of  the 
year  will  have  been  sufficiently  ambitious  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  is  not  desirable  to  multiply  and  accelerate  projects 
of  universal  change  at  a  time  when  a  majority  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  probably  of  electors,  scarcely  affects  to 
consider  the  gravest  political  question  on  its  merits.  The 
Bradford  Caucus,  when  it  denounced  Mr.  Forster's  alleged 
disobedience  to  the  Prime  Minister,  was  apparently  un- 
conscious that  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Egypt  had 
any  bearing  on  the  Vote  of  Censure.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  beforehand  the  time  which  may  be  occupied  in 
debate  on  matters  more  urgent  than  almost  any  scheme  of 
legislation.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  known  when  the 
evil-boding  Conference  is  to  meet,  and  what  are  the  limits 
of  its  functions.  Both  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
have  promised  to  give  Parliament  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  before  the  conditions  of  the  Conference 
are  finally  determined.  In  the  too  probable  contingency  of  a 
sacrifice  of  English  interests  it  will  be  absurd  to  complain 
of  Parliamentary  criticism.  Up  to  the  present  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  provided  abundant  excuse  for  preliminary 
warnings  and  provisional  protests.  The  declaration  that 
English  interests  in  Egypt,  and  also  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
would  be  regarded  as  paramount  was  conceived  in  his  hap- 
piest vein  of  oracular  sophistry.  In  exactly  the  same  sense  it 
might  be  argued  that  cruelty  to  human  beings  is  objection- 
ado  because  animals  ought  not  to  be  cruelly  treated  and 
because  man  is  an  animal.  It  is  possible  that  other  foreign 
complications  may  require  Parliamentary  notice.  The 
wholesale  slaughter  in  Zululand,  for  which  the  English 
Cabinet  is  responsible,  cannot  be  indefinitely  tolerated. 
The  proposed  treaty  with  Portugal  as  to  the  Lower  Congo, 
and  the  negotiations  of  the  International  African  Company 
with  France,  may  also  furnish  subjects  for  discussion.  It 
it  not  satisfactory  to  know  that  whatever  the  Government 
may  do  will  be  supported  by  the  votes  of  a  disapproving  but 
unalienable  majority. 

The  few  members  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  finance 
will  apparently  allow  Mr.  Ciiilders's  measures  to  pass  with- 
out prolonged  opposition ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  ex- 


pression may  be  given  to  the  general  doubt  as  to  the  prudence 
of  meddling  with  the  currency.  There  would  he  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  expense  of  restoring  the  gold  coinage 
by  the  issue  of  a  temporary  loan  of  moderate  amount.  A 
mere  shade  of  distrust  in  the  soundness  of  the  currency 
would  cost  the  country  more  than  the  moder  ate  outlay  which 
must  by  some  means  be  provided.  Contrivances  for  dis- 
guising necessary  expenditure  involve  a  waste  of  ingenuity ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Ciiilders's  device  may 
not  be  passively  accepted.  His  threatened  augmentation  of 
the  Succession  Duty,  which  is  much  more  important  than 
the  adulteration  of  half-sovereigns,  cannot  be  properly  dis- 
cussed during  the  present  Session.  The  measure  will 
perhaps  be  reserved  to  a  Parliament  which  will  regulate 
taxation  according  to  the  convenience  of  constituents  who 
will  themselves  be  exempt.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new 
electors  will  contribute  neither  to  the  Income-tax  nor  to 
the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  The  dissociation  of 
taxation  from  r  epresentative  power  has  long  been  foreseen. 
Democratic  innovators  are  well  advised  in  postponing  the 
introduction  of  their  financial  theories  till  they  have  secured 
the  monopoly  of  elector  al  power. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether  Irish  affairs  may  not  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Session  resume  the  prominence  which 
they  enjoyed  in  former  years.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  measure 
for  encouraging  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  unpalatable  either  to  the  Land  League 
faction  or  to  the  owners  of  property,  and  it  will  impose  a 
very  heavy  burden  on  the  public  revenue.  Mr.  Parnell 
has  naturally  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  opposing  a 
measure  which  is  extravagantly  favourable  to  his  clients. 
Neither  he  nor  his  followers  pretend  to  regard  justice  in 
their  dealings  with  landowners.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  counteract  their  advice  that  tenants  should  refuse 
to  purchase,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  obtain  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  on  easier  terms.  Their  attitude  during 
the  debates  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill  will  be  determined  by 
the  same  considerations.  During  the  present  Session 
the  Healys,  the  O'Briens,  and  the  Biggars  have  scarcely 
found  a  sufficient  vent  for  their  energies.  Even  the 
pleasure  of  worrying  Mr.  Trevelyan  by  vexatious  questions 
must  sometimes  pall ;  and  the  familiar  processes  of  obstruc- 
tion could  not  have  been  revived  with  advantage.  The 
Liberals,  who  consider  themselves  loyal,  have  voluntarily 
done  the  work  of  the  Irish  agitators.  The  transfer  of 
nearly  the  whole  representation  of  Ireland  to  the  enemies- 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Empire  will  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  need  of  any  exertion  except  two  or  three  votes, 
in  favour  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  Home  Rulers  shai-e 
with  the  Mahdi  and  his  followers,  excepting,  indeed,  the 
few  thousands  who  were  slain  in  battle,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
sympathy  for  patriots  "  who  are  rightly  struggling  to  be  free." 


THE  CIIANTREY  BEQUEST. 

NO  one  who  has  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  pic- 
tures deposited  at  South  Kensington  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  would  be  likely  to  guess  at  the 
terms  of  the  great  sculptor's  will.  So  far  as  the  general 
public  can  judge,  the  fund  exists  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  families  of  deceased  artists ;  of  encouraging  young 
painters,  especially  if  they  chance  to  be  Scotch,  there  being 
apparently  a  "  favoured  nation  "  clause  for  that  purpose  ;  of 
buying  something  from  every  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  fund  being  evidently  intended  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  Academicians  and  their  pupils.  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  nothing  whatever  of  this  kind  in  the  will.  It 
provides  that,  after  the  death  of  the  testator's  widow,  which 
happened  in  1878,  an  addition  of  300^  a  year  was  to  be 
made  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  50?.  to  that  of  the  Secretary,  aird  that  the  interest  of 
the  residue  should  be  employed  in  collecting  a  gallery  "  of 
"  works  of  fine  art  of  the  highest  merit,"  whether  by  a 
native  or  a  foreigner,  who  has  worked  exclusively  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Trustees  were  further  enjoined  to  buy  only 
works  of  the  "  highest  merit,"  and  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  think  of  anything  else  in  making  their  selection.  The 
exact  words  of  this  part  of  the  will  are  as  follows  : — "  My 
"  will  is  further  that  such  President  and  Council,  in  making 
"  their  decision,  shall  have  regard  solely  to  the  intrinsic. 
"  merit  of  the  work,  and  not  to  allow  any  feeling  of  sym- 
"  pathy  with  an  artist  or  his  family,  by  reason  of  his  or 
"  their  circumstances,  to  influence  them."  They  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  give  a  commission ;  but  the  price  paid 
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was  to  be  liberal,  and  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Council.  The  works  thus  bought  were 
to  be  exhibited  for  a  month,  either  at  the  Academy 
or  elsewhere.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  part  of 
the  fund  was  to  be  employed  in  erecting  a  gallery, 
as  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  expected  that  a  suitable  build- 
ing would  be  provided  by  the  State.  The  State  has  ful- 
filled this  expectation  by  allowing  the  pictures  to  be  hung 
in  a  chamber  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where 
they  are  very  well  seen.  Chantrey  intended  that  his 
trustees  should  have  the  occasional  advantage  of  larger 
funds  at  their  disposal,  and  permitted  them  to  accumulate 
the  annual  interest  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years ; 
and  desired  that  they  should  never  think  it  necessary  to 
spend  all,  or  any,  of  the  money  in  hand.  How  far  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  the  will  must  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  col- 
lection, and  by  observing  the  way  in  which  the  money  has 
been  laid  out.  Attention  has  been  very  pointedly  called  to 
the  subject  this  year,  and  the  idea  of  the  highest  art  shown 
by  the  Trustees  has  been  found  to  differ  somewhat  widely 
from  that  of  the  general  public  and  the  art  critics. 

The  pictures  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  are  twenty- 
one  in  number.    Four  pieces  of  sculpture  are  in  the  same 
room.    It  cannot  be  said  that  more  than  four  or  five  of  the 
pictures  are  of  "  the  highest  art."     One  of  them  is  the 
"  Venus  and  ./Esculapius,"  by  Mr.  Poyntee,  which  was  the 
best   picture   of  its  year  and  is  now  the  best  in  the 
Chantrey  Collection.     Mr.  Watts's  "  Psyche  "  is  admired 
by  those  who  understand  this  phase  of  Mr.  Watts's  art. 
Mr.  Brett's  "  Britannia's  Realm  "  is  unquestionably  his 
masterpiece.    Very  far  behind  these  three  is  Mr.  Orchard- 
son's  melodramatic  "  Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon." 
Mr.  Yeames's  "  Amy  Robsart "  is  a  large,  but  hardly  a 
great,  work.    Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's  view  on  the  Lower 
Thames  is  good  in  its  way,  as  is,  in  a  very  different  way, 
Mr.  Rooke's  "  Ruth."    Mr.  John  Collier's  "  Hudson  "  is 
very  powerful  if  painful.    The  rest  of  the  pictures  seem  to 
have  been  chosen  only  to  set  off  those  we  have  named.  No 
straining  of  the  words  will  make  out  a  water-colour  by 
Mr.  Wade  to  be  "a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  merit." 
Mr.  Dicksee  has  since  belied  the  moderate  promise  he 
gave  when  he  painted  "  Harmony."    The  great  Hilton  is 
certainly  not  of  the  "  highest  merit,"  and  is  the  only  old 
picture  in  the  collection.    How  far  did  its  purchase  fall  in 
with  the  "  sympathy  "  clause  quoted  above  1     There  are 
works  by  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Farquharson,  Mr.  J.  Knight,  Mr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Clark,  and  others,  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  they  will  hold  their  own  with  Mr.  Pettie's  "  Vio-il " 
and  Mr.  Murray's  landscape  from  this  year's  Academy .°  Of 
the  sculpture,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "  Python  "  and 
Mr.  Thorneycroft's  "  Teucer  "  are  worthy  to  stand  by 
Mr.  Poynter's  "Venus,"  and  may  in  their  own  style 
be  reckoned  works  of  high  art,  which  cannot  honestly 
be  said  of  the  two  statues  associated  with  them.    When  I 
Mr.   Seymour   Lucas's   "After   Culloden"   comes  from 
Burlington  House,  it  may  fairly  match  Mr.  Orcha«dson's 
"  Napoleon  "  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  leniently 
disposed  critic  to  say  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest  would  not  have  been  better  advised  if,  instead  of 
buying  twenty-eight  works,  they  had  been  content  with, 
say,  eight,  and  had  saved  their  money  to  add  perhaps  a 
Reynolds,  perhaps  a  Gainsborough,  perhaps  a  Tubneb,  to 
the  collection.  The  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  not  a  very  good  one — indeed,  some  judges  say  it  is  a  very 
bad  one — but  the  Trustees  of  the  fund  might  unquestionably 
by  a  little  seeking  near  the  ceilings  of  the  different  rooms  I 
nave  found  at  least  one  figure-picture  and  at  least  two  land- 
scapes better  worthy  of  selection  than  those  they  have  pur- 
chased. Their  administration  of  the  trust  should  be  watched 
very  jealously  and  carefully  by  the  public.    It  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  oddly  contended,  a  private  affair;  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  be  the  last  to  allow  such  a  plea  if  it  was 
put  forward  by  a  London  Alderman  or  an  Irish  Church- 
man. ^  Possibly  it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  a  member  of  an 
artistic  body  to  have  it  within  his  power  to  recommend  a 
"  work  of  art "  which  but  for  such  recommendation  might 
have  a  slender  reed  to  lean  on  in  its  own  merits.  Sympathy 
of  a  not  purely  artistic  kind  may  be  suspected  by  the 
profane  as  the  reason  for  some  recent  purchases.    This  may 
or  may  not  bo  the  case,  but  certainly  such  a  method  is  ] 
hardly  what  Sir  Francis  Chantbey  intended  to  encourage  j 
by  the  terms  of  his  will.     The  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  should  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  what 


outsiders  coarsely  designate  as  "jobbery."  We  cannot 
go  so  far  as  this;  but  if  we  visit  the  Chantrey  Gallery 
at  South  Kensington,  remembering  the  terms  of  the 
bequest,  and  remembering  also  the  very  similar,  but 
of  course  much  larger,  collection  at  the  Luxembourg  at 
Paris,  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  trustees  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  to  the  public.  They  may,  of  course,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone  they  do,  repudiate  any  obliga- 
tion to  the  public ;  but  that  it  exists  is  not  to  be  explained 
away  by  such  a  denial.  The  Academy  is  not  a  private  asso- 
ciation. If  it  is,  let  it  drop  the  title  of  "  Royal,"  and  take 
lodgings  for  itself.  But  as  long  as  it  enjoys  its  charter  it  is 
bound  by  the  same  laws,  and  must  perform  its  duties  with 
the  same  regard  to  public  opinion,  as  if  it  were  governed 
by  a  Minister  of  State,  and  called  a  "  department." 


THE  ART  OF  FICTION. 

THE  rule  (so  familiar  to  disappointed  authors)  that 
criticism  is  written  by  the  fellows  who  have  failed  is  not 
without  its  exceptions.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus  we  have  Mr.  Besant,  one  of  the  fellows 
who  have  succeeded,  writing  on  "  The  Art  of  Fiction." 
Few  things  are  more  interesting  to  all  who  care  for  any 
art  than  criticism  by  an  artist.  It  may  be  said,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  discourses  on  the  theory  of  any  art,  on 
aesthetics  of  every  degree,  are  practically  useless.  But  so 
are  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy;  yet  these  studies 
have  an  undying  attraction,  though  they  neither  make  us 
more  moral  nor  more  wise.  Mr.  Besant's  remarks  on  an 
art  which  he  practises  with  such  success  will  make  no  one 
a  better  novelist,  though  they  may  perhaps  prevent  some 
persons  from  attempting  to  write  fiction.  Yet  they  are  full 
of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  fiction,  from  the  housemaid  with 
her  London  Journal  to  the  learned  judge  or  weary  states- 
man, who  are  often  as  confirmed  and  indiscriminate  novel- 
readers  as  the  housemaid. 

We  have  sometimes  wished  that  every  one  who  lives  by 
criticism  could  be  made  to  write  (not  to  publish)  at  least 
one  novel.    That  would  show  reviewers  (as  Tuener  said 
of  his  own  art)  "  how  difficult  it  is,"  and  would  perhaps  take 
the  self-confidence  out  of  them.    Yet  the  process  might  fail. 
The  late  Mr.  George  Lewes  had  written  Ranthorpe,  and, 
not  the  less,  was  the  author  of  a  letter  of  critical  advice  to 
Charlotte  Bronte,  in  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  he 
knew  more  about  her  art  than  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre. 
Mr.  Besant's  essay  will  at  least  show  some  people  "  how 
"  difficult  it  is,"  how  laborious  a  task  is  the  composition  of 
romance.    We  may  pass  over  his  theories  about  the  place 
of  fiction  among  the  other  arts  and  his  theory  concerning 
amateur  novelists.    "  These  we  give  our  daily  dreadful  life 
"  to,"  as  Mr.  Browning  says  about  Dante.    The  novelist, 
Mr.  Besant  says,  must  have  sympathy,  must  have  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Mr. 
Frederic  Harbison,  or  any  other  eminent  Comtist,  would 
make  a  good  figure  if  he  penned  a  romance.    The  enthusiasm 
of  humanity  is  not  the  one  thing  needful,  and  Mr.  Besant 
notes  its  absence  in  De  Foe,  we  do  not  quite  see  why. 
Next  the  novelist  must  have  the  gift  of  selection,  like  the 
painter,  like  Turner  for  example,  who  would  raise  a  tower 
some  hundred  feet,  and   introduce   a  lake   where  none 
was  visible,  in  the  interest  of  his  picture.    It  is  not  easy  to 
make  out  what  Mr.  Besant's  attitude  towards  such  a 
novelist  as  Flaubert  may  be.    He  wishes  the  artist  in 
romance  to  choose  all  humanity  for  his  province  and  to  be 
untiring  in  minute  observation.    No  one  is  less  squeamish 
in  recording  all  emotions,  even  the  most  obscure  and  dis- 
creditable, of  humanity  ;  no  one  is  more  unwearying  in  the 
collection  of  facts  and  in  study  by  actual  experiment ;  no 
one,  again,  is  more  deeply  convinced  that  his  works  have 
a  moral  mission  than  the  author  of  L'Assommoir.  Mr. 
Besant  believes  in  this  universality  of  interest,  this  per- 
sonal observation,  this  moral  purpose,  yet  (in  his  recent 
lecture)  he  spoke  with  extreme  severity  of  M.  Zola.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  much  of  that  author's  work  is 
an  abomination  to  the  cleanly  British  mind.    But,  if  we 
can  imagine  M.  Zola  without  his  delight  in  things  unclean, 
and  with  a  jollier  mental  habit  (for  Mr.  Besant  thinks  the 
artist  should  have  "  a  hearty  manner  "),  then  the  French- 
man would  almost  be  the  critic's  ideal  romancer.    He  pro- 
bably agrees  with  Mr.  Besant  "  that  everything  in  fiction 
"  which  is  invented,  and  is  not  the  result  of  personal  ex- 
"  periencc  and  observation,  is  worthless."    Here,  perhaps, 
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Mr.  Besant's  own  practice  differs  from  his  precepts.  "  In 
"  some  other  arts  the  design  may  be  fanciful,  unreal,  or 
"  grotesque ;  but  in  modern  Fiction,  whose  sole  end,  aim, 
*  and  purpose  is  to  portray  humanity  and  human  character, 
"  the  design  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
"  general  practice  of  living  men  and  women  under  any 
"  proposed  set  of  circumstances  and  conditions."  Yes  ;  but 
if  the  proposed  circumstances  and  conditions  be  as  fantastic 
as  in  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  or  All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  Men,  there  is  more  room  for  "  the  unreal,  fanciful,  or 
"  grotesque "  than  Mr.  Besant  seems  disposed  to  allow. 
So  much  the  better,  of  course,  for  the  art  of  fiction.  He 
who  practises  it,  in  any  case,  must  have  sympathy,  humour, 
observation,  power  of  description,  power  of  selection  and  of 
dramatic  presentation,  and,  above  all,  a  story  to  tell — a 
story  which  will  fill  his  book,  as  its  idea  fills  a  sonnet, 
without  padding.  Let  the  ambitious  lady  (or  gentleman) 
about  to  stain  foolscap  ask  herself  or  himself  as  to  the 
possession  of  these  necessary  qualities,  and  whether  the 
gift  of  style  accompanies  them.  But  the  beginner  is  more 
likely  to  reflect  that  he  will  be  no  worse  than  most  of  his 
neighbours,  which,  so  far,  is  true.  His  real  merits  he  will 
find  out  when  he  tries  to  get  his  book  published,  not  on 
commission— a  thing,  says  Mr.  Besant,  which  should  "  never, 
"  never,  NEVER  "  be  done. 


POLITICAL  ELUCIDATION. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  supporters  of  the  London  Govern- 
ment Bill  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Kensington 
to  consider  the  measure  in  question.    The  meeting,  as  we 
read  in  the  papers,  was  crowded.    Had  it  not  been  so,  the 
fault  would  not  have  lain  with  those  who  manage  the 
Liberal  cause  in  the  borough  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  re- 
presents in  Parliament.    The  peculiar  method  of  elucidating 
political  questions  which  consists  in  packing  meetings  and 
punching  heads  is  well  understood  in  Chelsea,  and  °it  has 
been  pleasantly  said  that  it  is  to  its  powers  of  "  elucidation," 
and  not  to  any  connection  with  mysteries,  that  the  Eleusls 
Club,  to  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  owes  so  much,  is  in- 
debted for  its  name.    It  is  known  to  all  persons  in  London, 
and  to  most  in  the  country,  that  the  Bill  excites  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Indeed 
it  has  often  been  said,  and   with  absolute  truth,  that 
London  is  against  the  Bill.    Nobody  is  better  aware  of  the 
fact  than  those  who  have  brought  the  Bill  in.  When, 
therefore,  there  is  no  genuine  public  opinion  in  favour  of  it,' 
and  a  very  strong  and  genuine  public  opinion  against  it— of 
which  fact  the  introducers  of  it,  living  in  London,  are  fully 
aware — it  becomes  necessary  to  get  up  something  which,  to 
tho  eyes  of  persons  not  living  in  London,  may  simulate 
public  opinion. 

With  this  object  the  meeting  of  Saturday  last  was  con- 
vened. We  are  able  to  state  positively  that  this  was  a 
packed  meeting.  Printed  circulars  were  freely  sent  round  in 
the  borough  begging  the  supporters  of  the  Liberal  members 
to  appear  early,  lest  those  on  the  other  side  should  get  in 
first.  And  the  letters  which  have  since  appeared  in  the 
papers  show  that  the  private  applications  made  before- 
hand had  been  most  effective.  A  large  number  of  persons 
responded  to  the  Liberal  call,  and  those  people  who  came 
m  later  on  the  understanding  that  the  meeting  was  a 
public  one  in  the  ordinary  and  honest  acceptation  of 
the  term  found  themselves  deceived.  We  have  before 
now  had  occasion  to  show  how  spiritless,  in  spite  of  the 
best  of  causes,  the  Conservative  organization  in  Chelsea 
is  compared  with  that  of  its  Liberal  opponents.  The  whip 
by  which  the  supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were 
brought  together  mentioned  particularly  the  hour  at  which 
the  doors  would  be  opened,  and  begged  them  to  attend  early 
(the  italics  are  those  of  the  circular) ;  and  it  further  added 
that,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  opposition  might 
be  made,  the  Honorary  Secretary  trusted  "  that  you  will  do 
"  all  m  your  power  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  this 
"  important  meeting."  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  show 
that  this  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  A  correspondent 
writing  to  the  Standard  of  Tuesday,  states  that  he  and  a 
crowd  of  other  people  had  assembled  at  the  front  entrance 
of  the  Kensington  Town  Hall  by  half-past  seven,  at  which 
hour  the  doors  were  opened.  Now  in  the  circular  sent 
round  to  the  supporters  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  we 
have  before  us,  a  quarter  past  seven  was  mentioned  (under- 
lined) as  the  time  to  be  present ;  and,  when  the  hall  was 
opened  at  the  half-hour,  the  general  public  found  that  it  ) 


was  already  partly  filled  by  those  who  had  not  entered  in 
at  the  door,  but  had  climbed  in  by  some  other  way.  The 
meaning  of  the  circular  becomes  thus  at  once  apparent,  and 
the  truth  of  our  statement  that  the  meeting  was  a  packed 
one  still  more  evident.  The  subsequent  events  of  the 
evening  make  this  truth  so  palpable  that  the  members 
for  Chelsea  themselves  would  not  now  dispute  it  any- 
where in  public  without  a  playful  wink  at  their  friends. 
A  correspondent  writing  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette  relates 
how  four  well-known  roughs  attempted  to  enter  the  hall, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  police,  till  the  latter  were 
told  by  a  well-informed  Liberal  that  the  four  in  question 
were  "all  right  "and  "our  men."  He  goes  on  to  relate 
how  they  proved  the  earnestness  of  their  political  con- 
victions by  assaulting  many  persons  and,  in  particular-, 
by  knocking  down,  kicking,  and  dragging  along  the  floor 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  bystanders.  Another  correspondent 
writing  to  the  Standard  says  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
packing  and  all  the  roughs,  there  were  so  many  persons 
present  opposed  to  the  Bill  that  the  name  of  Lord  Salisbury 
whenever  mentioned  was  loudly  and  longly  cheered,  and 
that  a  gentleman  on  the  platform  at  this  so-called  "  public  " 
meeting  was  assaulted  and  turned  out  of  the  Hall  for  being 
one  of  the  cheerers.  We  have  both  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  and  the  mode  of  his  ejection  on  the  independent 
authority  of  other  eye-witnesses.  The  meeting,  in  short, 
was  a  fraudulent  one,  intended  to  convey  to  country  con- 
stituencies the  notion,  which  everybody  in  London  knows 
to  be  untrue,  that  a  majority  of  Londoners  are  in  favour  of 
the  Government  Bill. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  for  well-informed  persons  to 
write  gravely  on  a  subject  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
gravest  in  modern  politics.    And  this  is  the  power  which 
our  present  civilization  puts  into  the  hands  of  party  man- 
agers to  manufacture,  adulterate,  and  falsify  public  opinion. 
Mean  and  laughable  as  it  is  when  viewed  in  some  aspects, 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  public  importance.    It  is 
now  possible,  as  it  was  not  in  former  days,  for  a  handful  of 
adroit  persons,  backed  by  adequate  funds,  to  create  the 
false  impression  that  they  stand  as  the  representatives  of 
popular  feeling.    To  pack  meetings ;  to  meet  the  figures  and 
facts  of  opponents,  not  with  other  facts  and  figures,  but  with 
a  positive  and  untruthful  denial;  to  send  round  deceptive 
circulars  ;  to  organize  resolutions  of  country  "  Hundreds  '• 
(who  are  alike  ignorant  and  careless  of  metropolitan  life) 
as  to  the  way  in  which  our  affairs  can  be  best  administered— 
all  this  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  deliberate  manufacture  of  a  spurious  public  opinion. 
And  the  result  of  this  system  applied   to  all  political 
questions  is  to  degrade  and  dishonour  public  life,  and  to 
force  out  of  it  all  those  who  value,  above  any  other  con- 
sideration, the  sense  that  they  are  gentlemen  and  men  of 
honour. 


FRENCH  POLITICS. 


rpi-IE  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  are 
-L    settling  down  to  work  after  their  holidays  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  that  their  country  has  scored  a  distinct 
success  in  Tonquin,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  something 
striking  elsewhere.    The  Republican  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators  may  further  reflect  with  pleasure  that  the  Bonapartist 
and  Monarchical  parties  have  been  doing  their  very  best  to 
make  themselves   consumedly   ridiculous.     M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  has  hit  upon  a  grand  plan  for  upsetting  the 
Bepublic  and  ruining  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Accord- 
ing to  this  notable  scheme,  all  the  Monarchical  Oppositions 
were  to  have  patched  up  an  alliance  by  the  admission  of 
direct  contraries  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government,  and  then  when  it  was  done  they 
were  to   see  what  they  should  see.     In  the  meantime 
the  redoubted  editor  of  the  Pays  was  not  perhaps  averse 
to  temporary  and  local  alliances  with  the  anarchists,  who 
form  the  extreme  of  his  enemies,  the  Republicans.  It 
is  M.  de  Cassagnac's  opinion,  apparently,  that  a  Repub- 
lican is  only  thoroughly  hateful  when  he  possesses  some 
remains  of  moderation  and  good  sense.    This  league,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  scarcely  even  stillborn. 
Here  and  there  a  Monarchist  partisan  may  have  fallen  in 
with  M.  de  Cassagnac's  egregious  proposal;   but,  as  a 
rule,  the  party  declined  to  start  on  such  an  exceedingly 
vague  course  of  adventure  under  such  a  leader.  While 
the  fighting  men  of  the  Empire  were  scheming  in  this 
serio-comic  fashion,  their  dynasty  has  been  setting  all  Paris 
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laughing  by  a  family  quarrel  of  a  most  commonplace  cha- 
racter. It  has  been  a  matter  of  solemn  debate  and  angry 
public  squabbling  whether  Prince  Jerome  was  or  was 
not  going  to  allow  Prince  Victor,  his  son,  heir,  and  rival, 
to  have  lodgings  for  himself  and  a  sufficient  allowance. 
The  great  question  was  further  complicated  by  curious 
stories  about  legacies  and  unknown  benefactors,  and  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  whole  quarrel  is  not  a  piece  of  amateur 
theatricals  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as  are 
easy  to  be  led  by  the  nose.  While  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  are  proving  to  demonstration  that  they  can  do 
nothing  singly,  and  distrust  one  another  too  much  to  unite, 
the  Chambers  can  turn  with  a  quiet  mind  to  the  business 
of  legislation.  The  Senate  works  with  a  distressing  sense 
that  something  unpleasant  for  it  is  brewing  in  another 
place  ;  but  for  the  present  it  has  a  task  of  its  own  to 
dispose  of.  This  is  M.  Naquet's  Divorce  Bill,  a  measure 
designed  to  deprive  the  large  and  nourishing  body  of  French 
novelists  of  a  considerable  share  of  their  daily  bread.  The 
merits  of  the  question  are  simple  enough  on  the  surface. 
The  Senate  has  to  decide  whether  a  country  in  which  2,800 
judicial  separations  are  granted  yearly  can  or  cannot  allow 
complete  divorce  without  shaking  the  basis  of  social  order, 
and  ruining  the  institution  of  the  family. 

"While  the  Senate  is  trying  to  distinguish  between  the 
sense  and  the  sentiment — often  very  mawkish  and  unwhole- 
some—  of  the  divorce  question,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
at  work  on  the  Army  Bill,  and  is  preparing  to  set  about 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  The  French  army  has 
notoriously  been  in  a  state  which  can  be  satisfactory  to  its 
enemies  only  for  a  long  time  past.  The  Chamber  will  have 
to  deal  with  difficulties  which  are  common  to  most  European 
nations,  and  with  others  peculiar  to  France.  The  system  of 
mobilization  is  known  to  be  confused  ;  the  staff,  the  cavalry, 
and  the  artillery  are  deficient  in  many  respects.  Since 
France  has  taken  up  an  active  Colonial  policy  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  pressing  necessity  to  organize  a  stronger  special 
permanent  force  than  the  existing  marine  infantry,  for 
prolonged  service  on  distant  stations.  These,  however,  are 
comparatively  minor  difficulties,  and  could  be  overcome  by 
better  management,  or  the  outlay  of  more  money.  The 
want  of  officers,  and  especially  of  non-commissioned  officers, 
is  a  far  more  serious  defect.  France  has  not  educated  men 
enough  to  officer  the  army  on  a  war  footing;  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  non-commissioned  officers  is  increasing 
every  day.  Owing  to  the  growing  distaste  for  military 
service,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  it 
is  found  impossible  to  tempt  men  to  remain  long  content 
with  the  position  of  sergeant.  The  want  is  exaggerated 
by  the  French  system  of  promoting  a  large  percentage 
of  sergeants  to  the  higher  ranks,  by  which  all  the  best 
men  are  taken  away  from  the  discharge  of  humble  but 
most  necessary  duties.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  remedy 
to  be  tried  should  be  an  increase  of  pay ;  but  the 
Ministry,  under  severe  pressure  from  its  supporters,  has 
preferred  another  and  very  French  method.  By  the 
existing  military  law,  which  was  copied  from  the  Ger- 
mans, young  men  who  have  received  a  certain  degree  of 
education,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  are 
allowed  to  serve  for  one  year  only.  This  has  struck  the 
severe  Republican  virtue  of  M.  Ferry's  majority  as  an 
odious  social  privilege,  a  thing  to  be  abolished.  The  new 
Bill,  therefore,  makes  military  service  obligatory  for  three 
years,  and  declares  all  exemptions  illegal.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  that  educated  men  who  find  themselves  doomed 
to  three  years  in  the  ranks  will  be  driven  into  filling  the 
positions  of  sergeant  and  corporal,  and  the  French  army 
will  be  amply  supplied  with  intelligent  non-commissioned 
officers.  The  specious  air  of  impartial  justice  in  the  mea- 
sure covers  its  real  iniquity.  No  importance  is  allowed 
to  the  contention  that  three  years'  service  represents  very 
different  things  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  business  and 
to  a  vine  dresser.  The  majority  has  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  France  cannot  support  all  the  men  who 
will  be  called  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  It 
Winks  at  the  equally  obvious  truth  that  some  exemptions 
will  be  necessary,  and  that  they  will  be  given  underhand  if 
they  cannot  be  given  openly.  The  protests  of  commercial 
bodies  and  the  learned  professions  are  set  aside  as  claims 
for  a  privilege,  and  the  clause  making  the  three  years'  ser- 
vice obligatory  has  been  voted.  It  will  establish  a  system 
which  cannot  work,  and  has  sacrificed  the  French  army  to  a 
pedantic  theory  of  social  equality.  Meanwhile,  the  con- 
scrences  of  the  Deputies  are  clear.  They  have  once  more 
declared  all  men  equal  on  paper. 


The  Revision  Bill  has  this  much  in  common  with  the 
Army  Bill,  that  it  also  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of 
sentiment.  To  a  foreigner  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  Constitution  should  be  revised  at  all,  and 
many  why  it  should  be  left  as  it  is.  It  prevents  nobody 
in  France  from  having  his  say,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
leave  the  Government  unduly  weak.  To  revise  it  merely 
because  it  was  drawn  up  by  Monarchical  party  leaders  who 
hoped  to  use  it  for  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  seems 
the  merest  pedantry,  if  it  is  not  small  personal  spite.  It 
is,  however,  the  origin  of  the  Constitution  rather  than  its 
form  which  displeases  the  Republicans  of  the  moderate 
party  who  are  now  in  power.  They  are  not  content  to 
know  that  the  dangerous  game  played  by  the  Due  de 
Brogue  and  his  friends  proved,  as  it  deserved  to  prove,  a 
complete  failure.  They  will  not  be  content  till  they  live 
under  a  Constitution  made  by  themselves.  Apparently, 
however,  they  will  be  content  with  changing  as  little  as 
possible.  M.  Ferry's  revision  is  the  work  of  men  who  feel 
they  must  do  something  because  they  have  talked  them- 
selves into  it.  He  is  thoroughgoing  in  one  thing  only. 
Public  prayers  are  to  be  abolished  sans  phrase.  The 
rest  of  the  revision  deals  with  the  French  institution 
which  comes  next  in  weakness  after  the  Church.  The 
powers  and  the  form  of  the  Senate  are  to  be  pared  and 
pruned.  Life  Senators  are  no  longer  to  be  elected,  although 
those  who  are  already  elected  are  to  remain  in  enjoyment 
of  their  privilege.  In  the  future,  too,  the  communes  will 
have  votes  for  the  election  of  Senators  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  The  Senate's  power  of  amending  money  Bills 
sent  up  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  be  restricted. 
In  short,  it  is  less  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  than  a 
revision  of  the  Senate  that  seems  necessary  to  M.  Ferry. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  thinks,  to  judge  from  the 
Bill  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  that  nothing  need  be  done  at 
all ;  but  he  is  bound  by  his  own  words,  and  the  promises 
made  by  his  party  when  it  was  in  Opposition  and  needed 
a  cry.  It  is  characteristic  of  French  politics  that  the 
Revision  Bill  starts  with  a  declaration  that  the  Republic  is 
immortal.  A  Bill  of  this  kind  is  manifestly  not  calculated 
to  please  the  extreme  Republican  party,  and  that  is  with- 
out peradventure  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  revising  at  all  if  so 
little  needed  change ;  but  changes  are  sometimes  imposed 
by  the  necessities  of  parties,  and  then  it  is  wise  to  do  as 
little  as  possible.  M.  Ferry  probably  has  good  reason  to 
know  that  there  is  no  Conservative  party  to  fight  for  the 
Constitution  in  its  present  accidental  form. 


CRICKET. 

THE  match  between  M.C.C.  and  the  Australians  is 
now  matter  of  ancient  history.  One  or  two  remarks, 
however,  may  be  offered  on  an  event  which,  though  ancient, 
is  not  the  less  historical.  In  the  first  place,  the  Club 
were  extremely  fortunate  to  have  the  first  innings  on  a 
wicket  far  more  perfect  than  most  things  in  a  universe 
which  is  far  from  being  complete  or  equal  to  our  de- 
sires. Again,  the  Club  was  lucky  in  the  decision  of  the 
umpire,  who  gave  Mr.  Grace  not  out  (on  an  appeal 
for  stumping)  when  he  had  made  only  about  a  dozen 
runs.  The  bowler  was  Mr.  Cooper,  who  tosses  an  ex- 
tremely slow  ball,  that  gets  up  and  gets  in  very  rapidly 
from  leg ;  and  Mr.  Grace  did  not  at  first  seem  at  home 
with  his  deliveries.  Mr.  Cooper  bowls  almost  exactly  like 
Mr.  Craig,  who  puzzled  the  Colonists  a  good  deal  at 
Edinburgh  two  years  ago.  After  that  let  off,  we  only 
observed  one  apparent  chance  given  by  Mr.  Grace,  a 
hard  one  to  the  bowler.  He  took  the  edge  off  the  Aus- 
tralians' bowling,  and  the  spirit  out  of  it,  wherein  he 
was  aided  by  Mr.  Steel.  Out  of  practice  as  he  pro- 
bably was,  Mr.  Steel  played  as  well  as  we  have  ever  seen 
him  do,  and  it  is  impossible  to  beat  his  best.  Barnes's 
century  was  also  got  in  his  best  manner;  he  is  an  ex- 
emplary bat  when  he  has  confidence.  The  best  Australian 
bowler  was  Mr.  Spofforth,  who  never  tired  or  grew  in- 
different. The  fielding  was  far  better  than  that  of  the 
English  team.  The  innovation  of  leaving  the  ground  in  a 
body,  during  play,  for  refreshments  was  to  be  regretted, 
though  palliated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and 
length  of  the  innings.  The  cricket  in  the  two  Australian 
innings  partook  of  the  nature  of  skittles.  Bannerman, 
Mr.  Murdoch,  and,  in  the  second  innings,  Mr.  Spoffortit 
played  cricket.    Several  of  the  others  apparently  went  in 
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to  hit  at  everything,  and  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  lose  the  match.  Mr.  McDonnell  did,  indeed, 
hit  over  the  Pavilion  and  out  of  the  ground  in  all  direc- 
tions. Quite  undaunted  by  his  wonderful  swiping,  Mr. 
I.  D.  Walker  kept  on  Mr.  G.  T.  Studd,  in  spite  of°many 
missed  catches.  Mr.  Grace  had  a  bad  hand ;  but  that  was  a 
reason  for  not  putting  him  out  for  catches  in  the  long-field. 
The  high  wind  also  made  "  skyers  "  difficult  to  judge,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  let  one  chance  fall  behind  his  head,  though 
he  held  another  admirably.  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  showed  much 
judgment  in  a  catch  at  cover-point,  where  the  fielding  of 
Mr.  Steel  was  an  example  to  all.  Never  before,  perhaps, 
in  such  a  match  did  a  man  give  four  chances  in  three 
consecutive  balls,  get  missed  thrice,  and  caught  the  fourth 
time  of  asking.  This  feat,  which  appears  impossible,  was 
performed  by  the  batsman  being  let  off  in  the  long-field,  at 
point,  at  wickets,  while  the  ball  was  held  by  slip  after  it 
had  bounded  from  the  hand  of  the  wicket-keeper.  It  was 
a  great  pity  that  Midwinter  could  not  play ;  in  fact,  the 
Australians  had  all  the  worst  of  the  luck. 

The  cricket  at  Birmingham  scarcely  counts,  and  a  grass- 
less  wicket  caused  a  scratch  team  to  be  disposed  of  for  82 
and  26,  while  the  Australians  had  much  difficulty  even 
then  in  winning.  Mr.  Christopherson's  bowling  has  won 
him  a  place  in  the  Eleven  of  Gentlemen  who  play  the 
Australians  at  Lord's.  But  at  Lord's  there  is  grass  on  the 
wickets. 

At  the  Universities,  Cambridge  has  shown  a  lack  of 
bowling  in  the  match  with  Yorkshire,  which  scored  three 
centuries  in  one  innings.  The  batting,  too,  did  not  reveal  very 
much  promise.  At  Oxford  Mr.  Hine  Haycock  played  a  very 
long  and  faultless  innings  for  Perambulators  (men  from 
the  six  public  schools)  against  Et  Ceteras.  Mr.  Whitby, 
who  bowled  so  successfully  against  the  Australians,  quite 
failed  against  the  Perambulators.  On  a  very  good  wicket  he 
appears  to  lose  his  sting,  and  he  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
hacked  about  bowling  in  college  matches.  A  swift  bowler, 
especially  when  very  young,  should  not  take  too  much  out 
of  himself. 

In  the  match  between  Australians  and  Gentlemen  of 
England,  at  Lord's,  one  Eleven  is  not  representative.  Mr. 
Lucas  is  not  playing,  nor  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  nor 
another  excellent  bat  and  wicket-keeper,  Mr.  Kemp,  who 
has  again  scored  so  freely  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Ciiristopiierson, 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Bush,  none  of  them  batsmen,  are  in  to 
bowl  and  keep  wicket;  while  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Rotherham  are  absent,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  is  pursuing 
his  studies  in  collegiate  cloisters.  In  the  first  innings 
Mr.  Grace  and  Lord  Harris  played  well  ;  Mr.  Ridley 
still  better,  when  he  overcame  his  horror  at  Mr.  Giffen's 
deliveries;  and  Mr.  Vernon,  as  usual  this  year,  was  in 
great  force.  The  bowlers  played  bowler's  innings,  except 
Mr.  Steel.  Australia  made  a  bad  beginning  before  their 
wicket-keeper  began  to  hit.  On  the  whole,  the  match,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone  at  the  time  we  write,  shows  the  strength 
of  amateur  batting  and  the  feebleness  of  amateur  fast 
bowling. 


THE  PARK  RAILWAY  SCHEME. 

rpiIE  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  "  Park 
JL    Railway  and  Parliament  Street  Improvement  Bill " 
was  presented  to  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
It  is  of  the  mildest  and  most  inconclusive  character,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
intend  to  try  again  next  year.    The  Committee  refuse  to 
sanction  the  Bill  for  various  reasons,  but,  on  the  whole, 
admit  its  principle.    The  wording  of  the  Report  is  very 
vague  and  even  obscure,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  it, 
the  question  of  ventilation  was  considered  the  most  serious 
one,  and  that  of  "a  physical  junction  or  an  interchange 
"  station  "  as  next  in  importance.    The  Committee  did  not 
consider  it  "  within  their  province  "  to  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  limits  within  which  the  principle  of  connecting  a 
public  improvement  with  a  concession  to  a  railway  should 
be  confined.    This  is  a  pity ;  the  point  is  one  on  which  such 
a  Committee  might  have  spoken  strongly  ;  and  they  would 
a.^uredly  have  had  public  opinion  with  them  if  they  had  ex- 
pressly condemned  the  mischievous  practice  of  allowing  the 
employes  of  a  Government  department  to  meddle  with  the 
schemes  of  engineers  and  the  professional  promoters  of  Com- 
panies. They  appear,  however,  to  have  had  more  than  a  sus- 
picion as  to  the  designs  of  the  Great  Western  Company  to 
which  we  adverted  last  week.  Some  of  the  witnesses  "  clearly 


"  contemplated  the  use  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  of 
"  the  proposed  terminus  "  at  Westminster ;  and  the  Report 
draws  attention,  therefore,  to  the  recommendations  of  an 
earlier  Committee— that  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1863— 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  undesirable  that  the 
main  stations  of  the  principal  long  lines  of  railway  should 
be  brought  further  into  London,  while  it  was  suggested 
that  ew  lines  should  be  constructed  "  for  carrying  pas- 
"  sengers  from  different  parts  of  London  to  the°  main 
"  stations  of  the  long  lines,"  and  that  these  shorter  lines 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Companies. 

The  question  of  junctions  is  much  insisted  upon.  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  promisod,  if  this  Bill  was  passed,  to  apply 
for  leave  to  make  a  junction  with  the  District  Railway 
when  the  District  Railway  had  obtained  leave  to  double  its 
line.    If  the  District  Railway  did  not  obtain  this  leave 
before  1886,  then  Sir  Edward  undertook  that  a  junction 
should  be  made  between  the  Westminster  terminus  and  the 
Thames  Embankment  by  means  of  a  subway.    This  very 
disjunctive  and  hypothetical  proposition  does  not  satisfy  the 
Committee,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  obligation  on  the 
District  Railway  to   double  its  line   "  would   be  of  so 
"  onerous  a  nature  as  to  be  practically  prohibitive  " ;  that 
a  physical  junction  with  the  inner  line  would  be  attended 
with  delay  and  inconvenience,  if  not  with  danger ;  that  an 
interchange  station  would  be  best,  but  that  a  subway  of 
the  nature  and  length  proposed  would  not  answer.  They 
further  observed  that  a  physical  junction  would  involve  a 
diversion  of  the  line,  and  would  interfere  with  the  proposed 
arrangements  between  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  the  Railway  Company.    Put  into  plain  English,  this 
seems  to  mean  that,  though  Sir  E.  Watkin  was  at  first 
willing  and  happy  to  accede  to  the  views  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner and  his  subordinate,  he  was  quite  as  willing  and 
happy  to  throw  them  overboard  when  he  had  got  all  he  could 
out  of  them.    So  far,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  Committee  re- 
fused to  sanction  ( 1 )  the.  intrusion  of  the  Great  Western  ; 
(2)  the  widening  of  the  District  Line;  and  (3)  the  junction 
of  the  District  Line  and  the  Parks  Line.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Committee  made  no  difficulty  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  line  into  the  Parks,  conceiving  this  to  be  the 
province  of  the  First  Commissioner,  which  it  undoubtedly 
is.    But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Committee 
that,  when  the  First  Commissioner  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty  in 
this  respect,  it  was  quite  within  their  province  to  say  so. 
The  First  Commissioner  should  not  "  in  his  province  "  have 
sanctioned  the  scheme,  and  the  failure  to  point  this  out 
otherwise  than  by  suggestion  or  implication  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory feature  of  the  Report. 

With  regard  to  the  ventilating  shafts  the  Report  is 
scarcely  more  explicit.    "  Your  Committee,"  it  says,  "  do 
"  not  feel  in  a  position  to  express  any  very  decided  opinion." 
The  system  of  ventilating  the  tunnels  as  explained  by  the 
promoters  was  wholly  and  admittedly  experimental  only. 
Widely  different  views  were  expressed  by  the  practical  men 
examined,  and  a  doubt  clouded  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
as  to  |' whether  the  cost  of  working   such  ventilation 
"  effectively  would  not  be  exceedingly  heavy  in  proportion 
"  to  the  traffic  of  the  line."    Several  witnesses  expressed 
their  opinion  that  in  a  few  years  the  Railway  Company 
would  apply  "for  power  to  make  openings  or  ' blowholes ' 
"  in  the  Parks,  an  application  which  it  might  be  difficult  to 
"  resist."    There  was  an  equal  diversity  of  testimony  as  to 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  ventilating  shafts, 
"  and  as  to  whether  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere 
"  considerable  nuisance  might  not  be  experienced  from  the 
"  concentration  at  three  points  only  of  vitiated  ah'  proceed- 
"  ing  from  tunnels  of  such  length,  on  lines  worked  under 
"  the  conditions  proposed."    The  Report  is  evidently  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  divergent  views  ;  for,  after  the  above 
sentence,  comes  this  one,  which  to  the  ordinary  reader  will 
appear  wholly  inconsistent^  with  it :— "  It  is  fair  to  state 
"  that  in  our  view  such  inconvenience  has  been  greatly 
"  overrated  by  many  of  the  witnesses." 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  Report  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
satisfactory  of  all.  The  absence  of  any  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  such  a  railway,  and  the  very  outspoken 
opposition  to  the  scheme  which  was  revealed  by  those  per- 
sons most  to  be  affected  by  it,  are  passed  over  in  a  brief 
clause  of  a  longer  sentence,  and  are  only  used,  so  to  speak 
to  round  a  period.  They  think  a  railway  through  the 
Parks  is  not,  in  itself,  a  very  objectionable  thing;  but 
they  think  permission  to  make  one  should  only  be  granted 
"  when  a  public  want  of  such  communication  has  been 
"clearly  proved.     In   this  instance,  beyond  the  undis- 
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"  puted  assertion  that  new  lines  create  new  traffic,  little 
"  or  no  direct  e  vidence  of  any  such  want  was  brought 
"  forward."  This  is  by  no  means  strong  enough.  There  is 
not  a  word  as  to  the  opposition  to  the  scheme  which  was 
offered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edgware  Road  and  its  vicinity. 
The  principle  conceded  is  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
and  his  supporters.  Unless  a  very  much  more  decided 
report  appears  on  the  next  occasion  that  the  scheme  crops 
up,  we  shall  unquestionably  have  a  railway  across  the  Parks. 
The  people  locally  affected,  both  in  Edgware  Road  and  at 
Westminster,  should  occupy  the  respite  granted  them  in 
irganizing  a  vigorous  opposition,  and  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  defeat  the  scheme.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  is  a 
very  determined  antagonist.  His  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel  shows  that  even  Parliament  cannot 
always  restrain  him ;  but  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  if 
the  nest  application  succeeds,  it  will  be  the  fault,  not  of  the 
present  vacillating  Report  only,  but  also  of  those  who  should 
have  showed  a  more  decided  face  and  made  a  more  deter- 
mined stand. 


RUSSIA  AT  SARAKHS. 

AS  usually  happens  nowadays  on  the  arrival  of  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  vacations,  the  Government  have 
gone  away  for  their  holidays,  leaving  as  many  as  possible. of 
the  questions  which  they  alone  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the 
means  of  answering  unanswered.  To  do  them  justice, 
however,  we  must  admit  the  probability  that  it  is  only  in 
respect  to  a  certain  number  of  these  inquiries  that  they  are 
wilfully  withholding  information.  There  is  not  much  doubt 
that  they  could  have  told  the  House  of  Commons  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  negotiations  for  the  Conference,  if  they 
had  chosen  to  do  so.  No  one  supposes  that  there  is  any 
lack  of  matter  to  be  communicated,  if  there  had  been  the 
will  to  communicate  it,  or  that  its  disclosure  could  possibly 
have  embarrassed  or  compromised  any  European  Cabinet 
But  our  own.  When  Ministers  declare  that  there  is  "  no 
'•'  precedent "  for  laying  this,  that,  or  the  other  detail  of  the 
Anglo-French  "  colloguings  "  before  Parliament,  they  do  not 
mean  much  more  than  is  meant  by  the  judge  who  reminds 
us  that  there  is  no  rule  of  English  law  which  compels  any 
man  to  criminate  himself.  Their  reticence  in  such  matters 
as  these  is  well  known  to  be  deliberate  enough ;  but  it  is  not 
so  with  all  the  questions  which  are  at  present  exciting 
public  curiosity.  The  Ministerial  reason  for  not  informing 
us  exactly  of  what  is  going  on  in  Egypt  is  simply  Dr. 
Johnson's  reason  for  having  misdefined  one  of  the  words  in 
his  Dictionary — "  Ignorance,  madam  ;  pure  ignorance." 
And  it  is  almost  as  candidly  confessed.  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  cannot  tell  us  the  precise 
truth  about  Russia  and  Sarakhs,  because  they  really  do  not 
know  it ;  and  the  second  of  these  two  Ministers  cannot  tell 
us,  to  a  country,  where  the  Russian  flag  is  flying  at  this 
moment  in  these  regions,  on  the  same  all-sufficient  ground. 
For  there  are  two  Sarakhs,  look  you,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  river — to  wit,  Old  and  New  Sarakhs  ;  and,  while 
one  of  these  Sarakhs  is  undoubtedly  in  Persian  territory, 
the  other,  according  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  may 
or  may  not  be  Persian.  The  position,  consequently,  of 
the  English  Foreign  Office  is  this — that  Russia  has  either 
certainly  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  territory  of  the  Shaii, 
or  has  perhaps  done  so ;  and  in  that  attitude,  appa- 
rently, the  mind  of  the  Under-Secretary  contentedly 
reposes,  as  there  are  some  men  who  might  be  backed 
to  sleep  even  on  a  bicycle.  It  would  be  too  much, 
no  doubt,  to  expect  that  the  officials  of  our  Foreign  Office 
should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  precise  facts  of  the 
matter  by  inquiry  either  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Teheran; 
but  where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  1  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  not  hesi- 
tated on  previous  occasions,  at  the  call  of  duty,  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  AVhitehall  maps  by  reference  to 
this  authority,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unthinking  mirth 
which  his  last  appeal  of  this  kind  excited  in  a  frivolous 
House  of  Commons  has  not  deterred  him  from  again  resort- 
ing to  the  same  instructor. 

It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  advisable  that  he  should 
employ  the  recess  in  filling  the  gap  in  the  Foreign 
Office  geography  at  so  important  a  point  as  this.  One 
of  the  old-fashioned  "  holiday  tasks,"  upon  what  used 
to  be  called  the  "  utrum  "  and  "  necne  "  formula,  might 
with  advantage  be  set  to  him  during  the  coming  week. 
In  place  of  a  dissertation  on  the  theme  "  Did  Cesar 
"  act  rightly  in  crossing  the  Rubicon,  or  did  he  not  1 " 


Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  might  be  requested  to  bring 
back  with  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  next  Thurs- 
day a  more  or  less  carefully  prepared  essay  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Russia  has  or  has  not .  crossed  the  Perso- 
Afghan  river-boundary,  and  established  herself  at  a  point 
from  which  she  will  be  able,  with  indefinitely  greater  ease 
than  before,  to  threaten  India  through  Afghanistan  1  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  she  has  grasped  a  position  which, 
while  it  enables  her  to  overawe  and  to  control  the  action  of 
Persia,  at  the  same  time  renders  her  practically  independent 
of  the  connivance  of  that  Power  in  an  Indian  campaign  ? 
Is  it,  in  short,  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of 
Sarakhs  by  Russia  has  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  abolished 
the  zone  of  territory  which  had  hitherto  separated  the 
Trans-Caspian  railway  from  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
and  has  given  Russia  a  direct,  an  easily  passable,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  well-supplied  road  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Afghan  frontier  ?  These  are  cases  of  "  utrum "  and 
"  necne  "  in  which  this  country  must  be  admitted  to  take 
something  more  than  an  academic  interest ;  and  we  confess 
that  we  would  rather  hear  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's 
elucidation  of  the  facts  than  Mr.  Cross's  comments  upon 
them  before  he  knowys,  any  more  than  we  do,  what  they  are. 
The  Under-Secretary  for  India  had  nothing  apparently  to 
tell  his  Lancashire  audience  last  Thursday  as  to  the  actual 
position  of  Russia.  He  was,  however,  himself  in  a  position 
to  assure  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  disturbed  about  ; 
that  between  us  and  Russia  "  there  wasa  considerable  country, 
"  the  country  of  Afghanistan  " ;  that  we  were  on  "  terms  of 
"  strict  alliance  with  the  Ameer  of  that  country,"  and  had 
given  him  a  promise  of  support  against  unprovoked  attack 
(which  of  course  is  a  complete  safeguard  against  his  being 
"  squared  ") ;  and  that,  this  being  so,  the  British  public  need 
not,  any  more  than  the  holder  of  a  promissory  note  signed 
"  Wilkins  Micawber,"  be  under  any  apprehension  what- 
ever. Such  grindings  of  the  official  tune,  however,  abso- 
lutely unvaried  as  is  their  form — for  Mr.  Cross  is  far  too 
unimaginative  as  well  as  too  conscientious  a  performer  to 
attempt  improvisation  on  the  barrel-organ — have  become  a 
weariness  to  the  ear.  One  may  be  pardoned  not  only 
for  not  criticizing,  but  for  not  even  listening  to,  them. 
Their  first  note,  in  fact,  is  enough.  We  know  what 
to  expect  when  an  official  apologist  begins  by  saying  that 
"  There  surely  is  room  enough  in  Asia  for  both  Russia  and 
"  England."  So  there  surely  is  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  both  the  Opposition  and  the  Government.  If  both 
parties  would  only  be  equally  content  with  their  present 
position,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  laws  of  space  and 
extension  which  would  make  it  necessary  for  one  of  them  to 
endeavour  to  displace  the  other. 

Mr.  Cross,  however,  is  only  like  most  other  of  our 
prophets  of  smooth  things  in  these  days.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ominous  signs  of  the  situation  that  these  fair-spoken 
counsellors  are  being  driven  more  and  more  into  exclu- 
sive reliance  upon  generalities,  and  show  a  growing  re- 
luctance to  grapple  with  facts.  The  veiled  pundit,  for 
instance,  who  undertakes  to  instruct  us  on  ';  England's 
"  Foreign  Policy  "  in  the  new  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  displays  a  truly  astonishing  dexterity  in  discussing 
the  concrete  in  exclusive  terms  of  the  abstract.  In  its 
extraordinarily  skilful  avoidance  of  almost  eveiy  fact, 
phrase,  and  even  word  which  it  would  have  been  thought 
impossible  for  the  writer  to  exclude  from  his  remarks, 
his  article  almost  resembles  one  of  those  feats  of  composi- 
tion for  which  "  Society  journals"  offer  a  prize.  As  an 
exercise  of  ingenuity  it  is  interesting;  but  any  one  who 
can  extract  from  it  a  single  sentence  of  definite,  helpful 
counsel  will  be  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  An  adviser 
who  recommends  us  as  the  two  cardinal  objects  of  our 
policy  to  "  disarm  the  hostility  of  Russia"  and  to  arrive 
at  "  an  amicable  understanding  with  France,"  and  who 
contrives  in  doing  so  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  wrords  "  Merv," 
"  Sarakhs,"  and  even  "  Afghanistan,"  in  the  one  case, 
and  of  the  words  "  Dual  Control,"  or  their  equivalents, 
in  the  other,  might  carry  off  the  guinea  prize  in  many  a 
weekly  competition.  Considering,  however,  that  the  first 
step  towards  disarming  the  hostility  of  Russia  must  surely 
be  to  ascertain  whether  the  point  of  her  weajxm  is  or  is 
not  at  our  breasts  already ;  considering  that  the  "  amicable 
"  understanding "  with  France  must  at  least  await  the 
settlement  of  our  renewed  and  more  obstinate  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Egypt ;  and  considering  that  upon  both  these 
points  "  G"  has  not  a  word  to  say,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  whatever  his  prowess  as  a  "  solver,"  as  a  counsellor  he 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
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BASEBALL. 

Q  0  far  as  outdoor  sports  are  concerned,  the  true  American  Las 
^  very  little  heart  for  anything  but  baseball.    In  the  cold 
weather,  when  the  game  cannot  be  played,  he  turns  his  attention, 
in  a  limited  degree,  to  football ;  but  even  in  this,  as  Mr.  Hamerton 
might  put  it,  he  preserves  the  baseball  frame  of  mind.    There  are 
a  lew  Americans  who  play  cricket,  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  mention,  for  investigation 
always  discloses  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  born  in  England 
Rowing  is  deservedly  popular,  but  attracts  much  less  attention; 
and  in  the  colleges  many  of  the  boating  men  also  handle  the  base- 
ball.   Yachting  has  great  favour  among  the  wealthier  classes ;  but 
the  most  devoted  yachtsman  of  them  all  admires  the  national 
game  often  goes  to  see  it,  and  not  infrequently  is  a  good  player 
himself.    Every  one  who  has  any  taste  for  outdoor  sports  loves 
the  national  game,  and  the  visitor  to  America  in  the  summer  time 
would  certainly  be  led  to  paraphrase  Addison,  and  exclaim,  "  Good 
heavens  !  even  the  little  children  here  play  baseball !  "  The 
enormous  popularity  of  this  pastime  can  hardly  be  comprehended 
here.    A  final  game  between  the  Boston  and  Chicago  clubs  for  the 
■League  championship,  or  the  deciding  contest  of  the  College 
championship  series,  usually  a  desperate  struggle  between  Princeton 
and  Xate,  is  sure  to  draw  out  twenty  thousand  enthusiastic  spec- 
tators, every  one  of  whom  can  appreciate  all  the  delicate  points  of 
play  in  this  intricate  game.    It  is  to-day  the  only  field  sport 
which  can  draw  so  large  an  audience  without  the  aid  of  bettin°- 
and  pool-selling.  ° 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  game  of  baseball  is  not  easy  to 
learn.    I  he  American  boy  grows  up  with  it,  and  it  becomes  a  part 
of  his  existence.    But  the  American  girl,  who  likes  to  see  the 
hard  hitting,  the  running,  and  the  fielding,  spends  many  a  Ion- 
day  under  her  escorts  kind  tuition  before  she  begins  to  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  the  game.    The  Englishman  has'  naturally  even  a 
worse  chance  of  learning  the  game,  yet,  with  his  innate  love  for  all 
that  is  muscular  and  manly,  he  wants  to  know  what  it  is.    If  he 
visits  America  and  does  not  like  to  betray  ignorance,  he  always 
pretends  to  know  something  about  the  sport,  and  usually  ends  by 
proclaiming  his  belief  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  good 
old  game  of  rounders.    The  truth  is  that,  while  it  sprang  from 
rounders,  it  has  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  developed  into  a 
great  deal  more-and  less.    Every  year  since  professional  ball- 
playing  came  into  vogue  in  America  the  rules  have  been  elaborated, 
.bach  season  s  experience  has  shown  weak  spots  in  the  permissible 
methods  of  play,  and  these  have  been  strengthened  by  new  rules. 
iNow  the  League-book  contains  seventy-two  rules,  some  of  which 
are  subdivided  into  as  many  as  fourteen  sections.    The  rules  are 
divided  into  eight  classes,  covering  the  materials  of  the  game- 
held  rules  (treating  of  betting,  selling  of  liquors,  &c),  the  players 
and  their  positions,  definitions  ("high  ball,"  » low  baU,»  "fair 
can,    &c),  the  game,  umpires,  scoring,  and  construction  and 
amendments. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  game  is  and  how  it  is  played.  A 
good  ground  can  be  laid  out  on  a  piece  of  well-trimmed  turf,  400 
feet  long  by  300  broad,  though  the  American  grounds  are  much 
larger  in  order  to  admit  spectators.  Ninety  feet  out  from  the 
fX1!  }Bhme  b%6-  D.ireCt-ly  in  frout  of  this>  I27  feet  distant, 
riJhf  f  5 I  -f v  ^  h™e,  15  9°  feut  disrant  diagonally  to  the 
right,  and  third  base  in  a  similar  position  to  the  left.  The  four 
bases  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  diamond,  first  and  third 
bases  being  the  same  distance  apart  as  home  and  second.  It  is  qo 
feet  from  home  to  first,  from  first  to  second,  second  to  third,  and 
third  to  home.  A  line  is  distinctly  marked  with  lime  between  each 
two  bases,  and  along  this  line  the  player  goes  when  making  a  run. 
Directly  m  front  of  the  home  base,  50  feet  distant,  is  the  pitcher's 
position,  4  feet  wide  by  6  feet  long.  It  is  marked  out  with  lime, 
and  the  pitcher  may  stand  anywhere  within  the  lines  when 
delivering  the  ball.    The  home  base  consists  of  a  marble  or  iron 

Stoned  Tht  Zt  ™f  ^  P**  °f  the  ^°llnd'  aQd  secu^ 
fastened     Ihe  other  three  bases  are  canvas  bags,  i5  inches 

square  filled  with  sand  or  sawdust,  and  fastened  by  st rap  to  short 

stakes  firmly  driven  into  the  earth.   Positions  for  the  busmen  are 

marked  out  on  either  side  of  the  home  base,  for  the  accommXfon 

of  right-  or  left-handed  strikers.    They  are  6  feet  Ion*  Tfeet 

wide,  and  t  foot  away  from  the  base.    The  field  should  he  in  the 

same  condition  as  for  cricket. 

Nine  men  on  each  side  are  required  to  play  the  game.  They 
are  assigned  to  the  following  positions-pitcher,  catcher,  first 
fiel0dl'  "t,  thll;d  basemen  short  stop,  left,  centre,  and  right 
fie  ders  The  catcher  plays  behind  the  home  base,  and  returns  the 
ball  to  the  pitcher  after  the  latter  has  delivered  it.  Thfpitcher's 
position  has  been  defined.  His  duty  is  to  deliver  the  half  tor  the 
Wsmen  to  strike  at,  and,  just  as  in  cricket,  his  object  is  to  deceive 
the  striker  as  much  as  possible  and  make  him  strike  at  dan  "ere  us 
balls  instead  of  easy  ones.  The  first  baseman  covers  his  ba*e  and 
a  portion  of  the  field  adjoining.  The  second  baseman,  in  addition 
to  his  base  has  to  coyer  most  of  the  in-field  between  first  and 
second    The  m-field,  be  it  understood,  is  that  portion  inclosed 

11 h'n*he  .lines  running  from  one  base  to  another.    It  is  also 

norrii  J  ^°f\A  btS6man  C0V6rS  his  base  and  a  sma" 

portion  of  the  in-field.    The  short-stop  covers  most  of  the  field 

between  second  and  third.    This  extra  man  in  the  in-field  becomes 

necessary  because  from  the  position  of  the  batsmen,  players  hit 

the  majority  of  the  balls  to  that  side  of  the  field.    Three  fielders 

coyer  the  out-field,  or  all  that  portion  beyond  the  diamond.  The 

left  fielder  plays  behind  the  short  stop,  at  a  considerable  distance, 


the  centre  fielder  behind  the  second  baseman,  and  the  right  fielder 
nearly  bemnd  first  base.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  game,  except- 
two  very  important  things-the  ball  and  the  bat.  The  ball  is 
made  of  yarn  wrapped  around  a  small  sphere  of  solid  rubber,  the 
whole  covered  with  white  leather.  The  bat  is  made  of  ash  or 
willow  round  and  diminishing  in  thickness  from  the  outer  end  to 
the  handle.  Ihe  rules  declare  that  the  ball  must  weigh  not  more 
than  5i  ounces,  nor  less  than  5,  and  must  be  not  more  than 
9i  inches  in  circumference,  nor  less  than  9.  The  bat  must  not  be 
longer  than  42  inches,  nor  more  than  2h  in  diameter  at  its  thickest 
part. 

The  game  of  baseball  is  played  in  nine  innings,  and  of  course 
the  victory  goes  to  the  side  making  the  most  runs.    A  mn  is  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  bases,  from  home  to  first,  thence  to  second 
thence  to  third,  and  back  home.    The  runner  need  not  run  further 
than  irom  one  base  to  the  next  at  a  time,  though  he  may  go  all 
the  way  round  if  he  can.    The  striker  is  allowed  to  make  three 
strikes  at  the  ball,  only  being  required  to  strike  at  good  balls 
A  bad  ball  is  called  a  "  ball/'  and  counts  against  the  pitcher 
seven  of  them  delivered  to  one  batsman  entitling  that  man  to 
take  first  base.    If  the  batsman  does  not  strike  at  a  good  ball  the 
umpire  calls  a  strike  against  him  just  as  if  he  had  struck  at  it. 
When  three  strikes  have  been  made,  the  plaver  must  run  to  first 
base.    If  however,  the  catcher  holds  the  bail  struck  at  the  third 
time  on  the  fly  or  the  first  bound,  the  striker  is  out.  If  the  catcher 
does  not  hold  the  ball,  he  must  throw  it  to  the  first  base-man  If 
that  player  catches  aud  holds  it,  while  touching  his  base  with  any 
part  of  his  person,  before  the  striker  reaches  the  base,  the  striker 
is  out.    All  these  possibilities  occur  when  the  ball  has  not  been 
hit.    If  it  is  hit,  it  becomes  at  once  either  a  fair  or  a  foul  ball.  A 
fair   ball,  not  to  enter  into  the  delicacies  of  the  rules,  is  one 
which  is  driven  forward  inside  the  lines  leading  to  first  and 
third  bases.    Flags,  called  foul  flags,  are  placed  well  out  in  the 
held  on  the  continuation  of  these  lines  bevond  the  bases,  so 
that  m  case  of  a  long  hit  the  umpire  can  at  once  tell  whether 
the  ball  13  fair  or  foul.     A  foul  ball,  naturally,  is  one  which 
goes  outside  or  behind  the  lines  mentioned.    The  striker  mav 
not  run  on  a  foul  ball.    The  only  kind  of  hit  that  counts  in 
baseball  is  a  forward  drive,  though  the  ball  may  be  cut  slightly 
to  one  side  without  going  behind  the  foul  lines.    Thouo-h  the 
striker  may  not  run  on  a  foul,  he  maybe  put  out  by  its"  being 
caught  on  the  fly     If  he  hits  a  fair  ball,  he  must  at  once  run  to 
first.    If  the  ball  is  hit  sharply  along  the  ground,  it  is  nearly 
always  stopped  by  one  of  the  in-fielders,  who  at  once  throws  it  to 
nrst  base,  just  as  the  catcher  does  in  the  case  of  a  third  stroke  If 
the  striker  fails  to  reach  first  base  before  the  baseman  has  the 
ball,  he  is  out,  as  before  described.    If  successful  in  reaching  the 
base  he  must  run  to  second  at  the  first  chance,  and  so  on  round 
till  he  reaches  home  again.    He  may  be  put  out  after  once  reach- 
ing  first  base  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  when  not  bavin-  his 
foot  on  some  one  of  the  bases.    A  fair  ball  caught  on  the  fly  of 
course,  puts  the  striker  out,  and  no  person  who  may  be  goin-  round 
the  bases  at  the  time  may  run  on  a  fly  catch.     Neither  may  any 
player  on  a  base  run  on  a  foul  ball.    Long  high  hits  are  usually 
caught  by  the  out-faelders.   The  safest  kind  of  hits  in  baseball  are 
hard  low  hits  which  go  over  the  heads  of  the  in-fielders  aud  fall 
short  of  the  fielders.    As  soon  as  one  striker  has  gone  to  first  base, 
the  next  one  steps  up  to  his  positioa.     Three  men  on  each  side 
must  be  put  out  to  close  the  innings.    Twenty-seven  men  are  put 
out  in  a  nine-innings  game.    If  at  the  end  of  nine  inning  the 
scores  of  the  two  sides  are  even,  they  must  play  on  till  one  side  or 
the  other  gets  a  lead,  which  finishes  the  game. 

It  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  the  better  the  play  in  this 
game,  the  fewer  are  the  runs.  With  thoroughly  effective  pitch- 
ing, catching  and  fielding,  it  is  rarely  that  many  runs  are  made. 
Ihe  scores  of  some  well-played  games  in  the  season  of  1882,  the 
brightest  in  baseball  annals,  show  the  average  :— 

October  7,  Chicago  v.  Cincinnati    2  t0  0 

April  10,  Detroit  v.  Eclipse   4  to  q 

April  i7,  Cleveland  v.  Cincinnati  (11  innings')'.'.' !   7  to  2 

May  10,  Yale  v.  Brown     0  J        l  to  t 

June  24,  Princeton  v.  Yale  ZIZ'Z   8  to  7 

The  model  game  of  ball,  so  far  as  runs  are  concerned,  would  be 
won  by  a  score  of  1  to  o.  In  one  of  the  games  of  1883  this  score 
was  made  in  a  game  of  15  innings. 

This  gives,  we  believe,  in  tb/briefest  possible  space,  an  outline 
of  the  pastime.  We  have  purposely  avoided  touching  upon  any 
of  the  finer  points,  as  they  would  only  serve  to  confuse  the  reader 
1  here  is  a  small  army  of  rules  covering  the  pitching,  which  any  old 
cricket-player  can  at  once  see  is  the  chief  point  in  the  game 
Most  of  these  relate  to  the  delivery  of  the  ball,  though  this  year 
much  greater  latitude  is  to  be  allowed,  so  that  a  man  may  throw 
a  ball  111  pretty  nearly  any  way  he  likes.  If  the  pitcher  makes  a 
movement  as  if  to  deliver  the  ball  and  does  not  do  so,  a  »  foul 
ball  is  called  by  the  umpire,  and  all  runners  on  bases  are  entitled 
to  advance  one  base  without  being  put  out.    Three  «  foul  balls  " 

i°f  til  *T'  ♦  nbe  PitcherJa  a  game  of  ba3eba11  must  ^  a  man 
of  nerve  and  intelligence.  He  must  use  his  head,  just  as  a  good 
bowler  does  studying  the  peculiarities  of  each  striker,  and  en- 
deavouring by  varying  the  methods  of  his  delivery  to  deceive  the 
batsman,  and  make  him  strike  at  poor  balls.  At  the  same  time 
he  must  watch  any  runners  who  may  have  reached  or  passed  first 
base,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  them  any  opportunity  to 
make  a  base.  Again  he  is  directly  in  front  of  the  batsman^and 
close  to  him,  so  that  he  frequently  has  to  face  balls  hit  strXht  at 
him  with  force  enough  to  send  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  field 
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Coolness,  pluck,  and  never-failing  presence  of  mind  are  the 
requisites  of  every  good  ball-player,  but  of  tbe  pitcher  most 
of  all.  Good  pitchers  can  deliver  a  ball  with  great  speed  or  very 
slowly  with  apparently  the  same  movement  of  the  arm.  They 
have  learned  a  twist  which  causes  the  ball  to  take  a  laterally 
curved  course  likely  to  deceive  all  batsmen  of  small  experience. 
They  can  send  a  ball  from  a  low  point  of  delivery  so  that  it  will 
rise,  or  from  a  high  point  so  that  it  will  fall,  without  diminishing 
its  speed.  By  a  judicious  alternation  of  these  different  tricks, 
they  render  it  difficult  for  a  batsman  to  make  a  good  hit. 
Next  to  the  pitcher  in  importance  comes  the  catcher.  The 
difficulty  of  his  work  consists  in  this  :— when  the  striker  has  made 
two  strikes,  or  when  he  has  reached  first  base,  the  catcher 
must  stand  up  close  behind  the  batsman,  and  catch  the  balls 
on  the  fly.  In  the  case  of  a  third  strike  good  players  never 
risk  taking  it  on  the  bound,  for  a  great  twist  or  an  uneven 
bit  of  ground  may  cause  it  to  bound  out  of  his  reach,  and  thus 
give  the  striker  his  iirst  base.  After  a  man  has  reached  first 
base,  the  catcher  must  "  play  up,"  as  it  is  called,  in  order  to 
return  the  ball  quickly  to  the  pitcher  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
runner  from  making  a  base  while  the  ball  is  going  from  pitcher  to 
catcher  and  back  again.  The  catcher  must  have  hard  hands — for 
gloves  afford  small  protection— a  quick  eye,  and  must,  be  a  sure  and 
swift  thrower.  The  basemen  and  shortstop  must  all  be  good  hands 
at  stopping  swift  grounders,  and  catching  sharp  line  hits,  high 
short  flies,  and  swiftly  thrown  balls,  and  must  all  be  good 
throwers.  The  fielders  must  be  sure  catchers  of  lcng-fly  balls, 
either  running  or  standing,  and  powerful  throwers.  The  fielding 
in  a  game  of  baseball  would  probably  impress  an  Englishman  un- 
acquainted with  the  game  more  than  any  thing  else.  The  most 
swiftly  hit  ball,  if  it  goes  anywhere  within  the  reach  of  an 
American  in-fielder,  is  almost  certain  to  be  stopped.  It  will  then 
be  thrown  to  the  proper  base  with  such  speed  and  accuracy  that  it 
will  describe  an  absolutely  straight  line  as  it  passes  through  the 
air.  To  see  a  catcher  throw  accurately  to  second  base,  fully  135 
feet  from  where  he  stands,  is  a  very  pretty  sight ;  and  a  catcher 
who  cannot  do  this  is  sure  to  be  out  of  employment  very  quickly. 
The  third  baseman  has  the  greatest  number  of  long  throws  to 
make  in  a  game,  and  must  be  a  good  general  player.  To  watch  a 
good  game  of  baseball  is  to  see  a  good  exhibition  of  strength, 
activity,  nerve,  and  decision.  There  are  so  many  combinations 
of  circumstances  in  the  game  which  require  sudden  and  radical 
changes  in  the  methods  of  play  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  a  ball-player  must  have  wits  in  every  part  of  his 
body.  Even  to  one  who  knows  little  about  it,  the  game  is  a 
pretty  sight.  The  closely-cropped  green  turf,  marked  over  with 
the  white  lines,  the  pretty  silk  foul  flags  waving  on  each  side,  the 
picturesque  costumes,  the  bustle  of  intelligently  directed  activity 
that  follows  every  hit,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assemblage 
of  spectators  combine  to  form  a  really  stirring  picture.  The 
usual  costume  for  the  game  consists  of  a  flannel  shirt,  with 
a  shield  on  the  breast  bearing  the  name  of  the  club,  or  its 
initial  letter,  flannel  knee-breeches,  woven  hose,  cricketing  shoes, 
and  a  flannel  cap  or  hat.  Each  club  has  its  own  uniform.  The 
chief  mark  of  distinction  is  the  stockings,  every  club  having  its 
own  colour  or  pattern.  This  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  at  one 
time  that  the  various  clubs  were  known  by  the  colour  of  their 
hose,  the  Boston  men  being  called  the  "  Red  Stockings,"  the 
Chicago  club  the  "White  Stockings,"  and  other  clubs  the  "  Blue 
Stockings,"  "  Brown  Stockings,"  and  so  on  through  a  whole 
artist's  catalogue. 

The  extent  of  professional  baseball-playing  in  the  United  States 
is  great.  Every  prominent  city  has  its  club,  and  some  have  two. 
There  are,  in  round  numbers,  four  hundred  men  who  earn  their 
living  by  this  popular  game.  They  are  well  paid,  moreover.  A 
good  pitcher  gets  600Z.  per  year.  Catchers,  base-men,  and  short- 
stops receive  from  400L  "  up.  Fielders  earn  from  240/.  to 
400;.  There  are  three  important  associations  of  professional 
baseball  clubs  known  as  the  National  League,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  North- Western  League.  The  leading  clubs 
of  the  National  are  the  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Provideuce ;  of  the  American  — 
the  Alleghany,  Athletics,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
Metropolitan  (of  New  York)  ;  of  the  North- Western— the  Bay 
City,  Fort  Wayne,  Grand  Rapids,  Quincy,  and  Springfield. 
These  associations  control  all  matters  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
players,  the  contests  for  the  championship,  and  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Each  organization  has  its  own  set  of  rules,  which  are 
amended  according  to  necessity  during  the  winter.  Each  has  its 
regular  championship  series  of  games  for  handsome  trophies,  which 
are  held  by  the  winning  club  until  the  following  season,  when 
they  are  again  contested  for.  The  season  begins  on  April  1,  and 
terminates  on  October  31.  The  men  are  then  put  under  the  care 
of  a  trainer,  and  kept  at  gymnasium  work  and  outdoor  athletic 
training  all  winter.  Club-swinging  and  throwing  at  a  mark  are 
important  parts  of  their  exercise.  Full  records  of  their  work  at 
the  bat  and  in  the  field  are  kept  throughout  the  season,  and  at  its 
close  averages  are  struck  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
player's  salary  for  the  next  season.  A  club  very  seldom  succeeds 
in  keeping  the  same  nine  men  together  for  more  than  one  season, 
as  bidding  for  good  players  is  spirited.  Improper  conduct  of  any 
kind  renders  a  player  liable  to  expulsion  from  the  League.  If 
expelled,  no  club  in  the  League  may  again  employ  him.  The  skill 
which  is  attained  by  the  American  professional  baseball  player  is 
little  short  of  marvellous.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  business 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  at  more  than  forty  years  of  age  are 


still  agile  as  cats — a  fact  which  speaks  much  for  the  physical 
value  of  their  training. 

Amateur  baseball  clubs  are  practically  innumerable  in  the 
United  States.  Every  village  of  3,000  inhabitants  has  at  least 
one,  and  frequently  two.  The  skill  of  the  amateur  players  ranges 
all  the  way  from  the  worst  that  is  possible  up  to  a  level  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  professionals.  Every  little  boy 
who  has  a  spark  of  animation  in  him  begins  to  play  at  the  game 
as  soon  as  he  can  hold  a  ball  in  his  hands:  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thingto  see  the  game  very  respectably  played  by  boys  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  city  of  Brooklyn  has  the  largest  number 
of  amateur  clubs.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  provides 
them  with  a  magnificent  ground — a  perfectly  level,  smooth,  and 
close-cropped  piece  of  turf,  half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  known  as  Prospect  Park  Playgrounds.  Here  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  in  summer  a  dozen  baseball  matches  and  half 
a  dozen  cricket  matches  can  be  seen  in  progress  at  once. 

The  best  amateur  clubs  in  the  country  are  the  College  organiza- 
tions. Yale  University  has  had  the  finest  nine  for  several  years, 
with  Princeton  a  close  and  exceedingly  troublesome  second.  There 
is  a  League  of  college  clubs  known  as  the  American  College  Base- 
ball Association.  Its  members  are  Amherst,  Brown,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  and  Yale.  A  regular  series  of  matches  for  the  College 
championship  is  played  every  year,  and  each  game  is  attended  by 
an  enormous" audience.  The  final  game  is  nearly  always  between 
Princeton  and  Yale  on  the  Polo  Grounds  at  New  York,  and  is 
always  witnessed  by  from  20,000  to  25,000  people.  The  College 
coaches,  gaily  decked  with  colours  and  provided  with  strong- 
lunged  guards,  add  colour  and  noise  to  the  scene.  The  College 
clubs  play  often  against  the  professionals,  and  always  make  a  good 
struggle  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  College  team  to  win  such 
a  match. 


«  THE  STAKE  IS  TOO  GREAT,  SIR." 

WHEN  we  are  appointed  to  that  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
we  shall  take  as  a  thesis  for  our  first  prrelection  the  position 
"  that  the  virtues  called  gratitude  and  philanthropy  are  possessed 
in  perfection  only  by  the  people  called  cynics."  Among  the 
amiable  and  virtuous  of  this  world  examples  of  ingratitude  and 
dislike  of  their  species  are  but  too  frequent.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  best  of  men,  used  sometimes  to  speak  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaconstield  as  if  he  did  not  altogether  like  him,  and  Mr.  Bright 
(who,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Southey's  glover,  is  almost 
better  than  the  best  of  men)  sometimes  speaks  with  less  than 
warmth,  at  least  atl'ectionate  warmth,  of  Tories.  Dr.  Parker, 
another  pattern  good  man,  does  not  like  bishops,  and,  in  short,  we 
might  go  on  ad  tedium.  Now  the  cynic  likes  everybody  who  is 
ridiculous — that  is  to  say,  almost  everybody  who  is  human — and 
does  not  dislike  those  who  are  not.  When  he  puts  his  hand  in 
the  pie  of  human  folly,  and,  as  he  can  rarely  fail  to  do,  draws  out 
a  plum,  he  does  not  say,  like  that  pharisaical  Jack,  "  What  a  good 
boy  ami!"  he  says,  "  What  a  nice  plum  this  is  !  "  and  "  How  kind 
of  it  it  is  to  be  so  nice!  "  He  can  never  be  unhappy  till  the 
supply  of  fools  runs  short,  and  if  he  is  of  the  right  breed  he  can 
never  be  cross  with  his  fool.  The  fools  pass  and  other  fools 
succeed,  but  they  are  green  (very  green)  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  true  humourist  who  has  once  enjoyed  them. 

The  first  comers  in  the  lucky  bag  of  the  present  week  are  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth,  and, 
above  all,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Stanton,  a  member  of  Parliament  of  no 
verv  widespread  fame,  who  has  written  an  immortal  letter  to  the 
Dailij  News,  and  furnished  a  title  to  this  article.  Of  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  we  shall  not  say  much.  It  would  appear  that  he  is  in  the 
stage  of  convalescence  from  the  political  malady  that  has  long 
weighed  on  him,  and  it  is  always  well  to  be  tender  to  conva- 
lescents. His  affectionate  wrestlings  with  the  Bradford  Caucus 
and  the  defenders  of  the  Bradford  Caucus  are,  indeed,  sufficiently 
comic ;  and  the  genuine  surprise  with  which  he  discovers  that 
New  Radical  is  only  Old  Tory  writ  large  in  all  the  worst  senses  of 
Old  Toryism,  and  not  in  any  of  the  good  ones,  has  a  certain  sim- 
plicity about  it  which  is  mighty  refreshing.  Why  it  should  have 
taken  Mr.  Herbert  so  long  to  find  out  what  many  people  doubt- 
less not  Mr.  Herbert's  superiors  in  natural  abilities  have  known  all 
alon'T  and  why  Mr,  Herbert  should  take  the  trouble  to  read 
parables  not  destitute  of  some  literary  elegance  to  the  crass  stupidity 
and  the  more  crass  dishonesty  of  Caucusdom,  are  indeed  curious  pro- 
blems. But  Mr.  Herbert  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  a  certain 
childlike  habit  of  taking  things  very  seriously,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  he  takes  Caucus-mongers  for  honest  men— a  noble  aud 
memorable  exaggeration  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  wildest 
delusions  of  Don  Quixote.  Mr.  Herbert,  however,  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  us,  in  so  much  as  he  has  begotten  (spiritually  speak- 
ing) Mr.  Stanton,  and  thereby  given  us  the  title  and  the  staple  of 
our  article.  Neither  with  Mr.  Firth  do  we  purpose  to  deal  longer 
than  a  Chicago  pigman  deals  with  a  Chicago  pig.  The  simple 
mention  of  the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Firth  has  been  writing  to  all 
the  papers  threatening  to  make  the  opponents  of  the  London 
Government  Bill  pay  the  expenses  of  their  opposition  in  propria 
persona  when  the  Firthian  Municipality  reigns,  and  that  Mr. 
Firth  evidently  thinks  this  sort  of  thing  likely  to  advance  his 
cause,  is  quite  sufficient.  A  certain  bear  story  is  something  musty, 
but  the  heroes  of  that  story  did  not  endeavour  to  induce  the  bear 
to  come  down  by  threatening  him  with  the  elaborately  painful 
manner  in  which  "they  were  going  to  skin  him.    Nor,  to  change 
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the  order  of  thought,  is  Mr.  Firth's  very  astute  colleague  likely  to 
approve  the  foretaste  which  Mr.  Firth  has  here  given  of  "  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  the  new  Municipality.  But  that  is  quite 
enough  for  Mr.  Firth,  who  is  evidently  not  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Rehoboam. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  may  detain  Democritus  a  little  longer. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has  been  talking  about  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  praying  that  "  the  fiery  cross  of  agitation  "  may,  in  certain 
events,  go  forth  against  that  wicked  House.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone's  particular  utterances  were  of  no  importance ;  they 
seldom  are  of  any.  But  that  very  fact  makes  it  very  pleasant  for 
the  humourist  to  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  contemplate  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  attacking  the  House  of  Lords.  The  head  and 
front  of  that  House's  offending  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  and  his  fellows  is  that  its  members  enjoy  their  position 
and  influence  as  sons  of  their  fathers,  and  as  nothing  else.  It  is 
not  true  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  happens,  but  it  is  very 
remarkably  true  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone.  If  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  were  not  his  father's  son,  he  might  be  an  assistant- 
iraster  at  a  public  school,  or  a  clerk  in  the  City,  or  a  curate,  or  a 
barrister  with  no  very  vivid  prospects  of  briefs.  Being  his  father's 
son,  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament:  he  has  his  speeches  re- 
ported at  considerable  length,  and  he  has  repeated  opportunities 
•of  showing  how  absolutely  destitute  of  talent  he  is.  His 
modest  assurance  and  his"  perfect  readiness  to  hear  himself 
epeak  distinguish  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  herd  of  merely  sheepish 
young  persons.  But  his  other  distinctions  come  solely  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  his  father's  son.  Which  things  being  so,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  is  shocked  that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  painful  to  find  this  obvious  obliquity  of  vision  in  one  so 
young. 

The  minor  butterflies  duly  fixed  on  their  cork  and  admired,  we 
come  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Stanton,  a  kind  of  Purple  Emperor,  who 
cannot  be  handled  too  lovingly  or  admired  too  much.  Mr. 
Stanton  finds  fault  with  Mr.  Herbert  for  finding  fault  with  the 
Bradford  Caucus,  and  delivers  his  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Now 
the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Stanton  is  his  complete  ingenuousness. 
There  is  no  need,  there  is  no  excuse,  for  attributing  motives  to 
him.  He  is  not  like  the  journalists  who  fall  foul  of  other  journal- 
ists for  objecting  to  tricks  with  the  marriage  law  because  they 
have  themselves  taken  up  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  like  the 
dramatists  who  pick  holes  in  Shakspeare  because  Mr.  Irving 
fills  the  Lyceum  better  than  their  managers  can  fill  other 
theatres  with  their  plays;  like  the  other  dramatists  who 
forget  to  inform  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  among  details  of  facture, 
as  to  the  shop  at  which  they  buy  their  copies  of  Scribe  and 
Labiche  and  Uennery  ;  like  the  black-balled  candidates  for  clubs 
who  betray  the  secrets  of  the  ballot-box  by  perpetually  sneering 
at  those  clubs  in  print.  Mr.  Stanton  is  downright  Dunstable" 
or  shall  we  say  straightforward  Stroud?  It  appears  to  Mr. 
Stanton  that  "  an  independent  representative  is  an  anomaly." 
Other  people  may  bold  their  backs  and  heads  up,  but  Mr.  Stanton 
is  "  a'  for  booin'."  The  Caucus,  the  genesis  and  constitution  of 
which  are  pretty  well  known,  is  to  Mr.  Stanton  "  the  accepted  in- 
dicator of  the  views  of  the  constituencies."  But  Mr.  Stanton  is 
not  yet  at  his  climax.  "  What  would  Mr.  Herbert  have  ?  "  he  says ; 
"  Lord  Salisbury,  with  an  unknown  policy  on  all  vital  questions  ?  " 

The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great."  And  having  made  this  delightful, 
this  pyramidal  confession  that  his  view  of  his  duty  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  stake,  Mr.  Stanton  observes  sagely  that  "  on  Votes 
of  Censure  members  of  Parliament  must  take  deep  counsel  with 
their  consciences."  He  has  already  taken  deep  counsel  with  his, 
and  its  answer  is  "  The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great." 

Now  let  us  grant  at  once  that  Mr.  Stanton  has  here  made  (or 
perhaps  announced,  for  it  has  often  been  made  privately  before) 
cue  of  the  greatest  moral  discoveries  of  this  or  any  age.  "  What  is 
the  criterion  ?  "  Our  pastors  and  masters  used  to  drone  into  our 
ears—"  What  is  the  test  of  conduct  ?  "  "  How  are  we  to  know  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  ought  not  ?  "  How  many  million 
reams  of  paper  have  been  blackened,  how  many  lungsful  of 
breath  have  been  drawn  and  emptied,  how  many  heads  and  hearts 
have  ached  in  deliberation  over  such  questions?  .  At  last  the 
master-bowman,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Stroud,  has  cloven  the  mark.  Look, 
says  Mr.  Stanton,  at  the  stake.  Have  vou  only  been  able  to  lay  a 
few  hundreds  against  your  horse  ?  By  no  manner  of  means 
give  directions  to  pull  him.  Have  you  been  successful  in  standing  to 
win  some  thousands,  a  good  many  thousands  ?  Who,  if  a  sensible 
man,  would  then  dream  of  not  giving  suitable  directions  to  the  in- 
telligent jockey  ?  "  The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great."  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  greater  sternness  than  that  with  which  (except  in  the  case 
of  players  of  very  small  fortune)  a  censor  on  Mr.  Stanton's  prin- 
ciples would  deprecate  intentional  revoking  at  sixpenny  points 
"  The  stake,  sir,  is  not  great  enough."  But  with  ponies  up,  and 
the  long  odds  both  sides,  in  what  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  delicately 
calls  "  the  other  animal,"  and  plenty  of  casual  bets  scattered  about 
and  nobody  looking  over  your  hand,  what  lool  would  refuse 
to  make  the  winning  trick  when  he  knew  that  his  opponents 
would  throw  down  their  cards  and  all  chance  of  detection  be 
lost  ?  "  The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great."  You  must  take  deep 
counsel  with  your  conscience  and  ask  it  whether,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  not  better  that  good  men  like  you  and  your  partner,  who' 
will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it,  should  have  all  these 
monies  rather  than  bad  men  with  an  unknown  policy  on  all  vital 
questions.  And  if  your  conscience  is  a  healthy  one,  it  will  not, 
according  to  Mr.  Stanton,  have  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
"  The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great."   It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point 


out  what  a  thoroughly  comfortable  doctrine  this  is.  In  the 
witness-box  especially  it  makes  all  the  rough  places  smooth,  all 
the  nasty  little  casuistical  points  that  bother  men  invisible.  Is 
the  stake  big  enough  or  not  big  enough  to  warrant  your  swearing 
what  you  know  not  to  be  truth  ;  giving  as  your  opinion  what  you 
know  is  not  your  opinion  ?  In  some  cases  an  exact  parallel  to 
Mr.  Stanton's  case  appears  between  Carey  Street  and  the  Strand. 
A  friend,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  is  charged  with  misconduct  to  a 
client  or  mismanagement  of  a  patient.  Your  evidence  is  called 
for  as_  to  the  propriety  of  the  treatment.  If  you  say  what 
you  think,  misfortune  will  happen  to  the  good  fellow  your  friend 
and  profit  will  probably  accrue  to  some  ruffian  of  a  rival 
whom  you  hate.  "  The  stake,  sir,  is  too  great."  You  swear  that 
in  your  opinion  Smith's  treatment  has  been  all  that  it  ought  to  be, 
when  in  your  heart  you  not  only  think,  but  know,  that  Smith  has' 
bungled  the  case  as  a  hospital  dresser  ought  to  have  been  ashamed 
to  bungle  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stanton,  S.  J.,  assures  you  that  you 
have  done  quite  right.  "  The  stake  was  far  too  great,  sir,"  and  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  do  harm  to  an  excellent  fellow,  and 
perhaps  do  good  to  a  pestilent  rascal. 

If  Mr.  Stanton  thinks  these  applications  rather  ugly,  if  he 
would  not  (as  no  doubt  he  would  not)  run  foul  because  "  the 
stake  is  too  great,  sir,"  pop  a  harmless  heart  on  a  suit  of  clubs,  of 
which  he  has  plenty,  to  secure  the  long  odds  in  "  monkeys,"  or 
perjure  himself  in  the  witness-box  to  benefit  a  friend  and  keep  a 
foe  from  benefit,  what  does  he  mean  by  his  "Stake  is  too  great, 
sir  "?  _  Mr.  Forster  was  asked  to  vote  that  the  Government  had 
acted  in  a  certain  way ;  he  refused  ;  he  is  censured  ;  Mr.  Herbert 
protests  against  the  censure,  and  Mr.  Stanton  protests  against 
Mr.  Herbert,  not  because  Mr.  Forster  did  not  really  follow  his  con- 
science, but  because  the  stake  being  so  great,  the  conscience  ought 
to  have  held  its  ton<rae. 


SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 


1X/TR-  THACKERAY  once  published  something  like  a  defence 
-LT-L  of  what  probably  appeared  to  his  fine  taste  the  pomposity 
of  having  used  the  classic  name  of  Proconsul  to  describe  the  <n-eat 
officers  who  have  built  up  and  ruled  our  Indian  Empire.  °  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  Greek  and  Roman  titles  out  of  their  proper 
places  is  almost  uniformly  a  foolish  pedantry  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
exception  to  a  good  rule  was  fully  justified.  To  find  a  parallel  for 
the  men  who  created  our  Indian  Empire  we  must  go  back  to  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  who  conquered  the  ancient  world.  The 
type,  too,  has  been  peculiarly  English  since  the  time  of  Dupleix 
and  La  Bourdonnais.  In  the  space  of  less  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  the  list  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  have 
shown  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  in  the  direction 
of  the  Indian  government  has  grown  so  long  and  so  illustrious 
that  all  Europe  could  not  show  another  to  match  it.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  although  in  his  later  years  he  was  associated  with  other 
and  less  worthy  scenes,  will  probably  be  best  remembered  because 
he  won  a  high  place  on  that  roll  of  honour.  He  did  not  reach  the 
highest  rank.  He  will  not  stand  by  the  side  of  Cornwallis  and 
the  Lawrences,  but  a  man  may  do  much  less  than  they  and  yet  do 
great  things. 

The  career  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  in  it  two  heroic  moments 
but  in  its  details  there  is  so  much  that  is  common  to  all  dis- 
tinguished Indian  officials  that  they  can  have  little  special  interest 
unless  told  by  a  competent  biographer.    The  history  of  nearly  all 
of  them  has  to  begin  by  saying  that  they  were  born  gentlemen  of 
a  good  stock,  that  they  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  young,  and  rose  through  subordinate  ranks  to  govern 
kingdoms,  and,  finally,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  they  showed  the 
cautious  daring,  that  sagacity  which  sacrifices  or  risks  the  less  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater,  which  is  the  highest  quality  of  a  states- 
man.   Sir  Bartle  Frere 's  trial  was  met  in  Sciud  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.    What  he  did  as  an  ad- 
ministrator can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  the  few  who  have  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  amidst  which  he  worked  ;  but  all 
the  world  can  appreciate  the  wis<?  courage  of  his  general  policy. 
He  saw,  as  John  Lawrence  and  his  fellow-Commissioners  in  the 
Puujaub  saw,  that  the  fate  of  India  was  being  decided  at  Delhj. 
With  the  courageous  sagacity  of  a  man  who  could  look  to  the 
interest  of  the  whole,  he  risked  our  possession  of  Scind  to  feed 
the  army  in  Central  India.    He  saw  that,  as  long  as  we  were  not 
defeated  there,  the  outlying  provinces  would  remain  quiet  or  if 
they  revolted,  could  easily  be  crushed  provided  our  army  was  vic- 
torious in  the  heart  of  the  struggle.    Truths  of  this  kind  are  easy 
to  see  after  the  event,  and  even  at  the  time  are  obvious  to  men 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  danger.    To  see  them  and  act  on  them 
at  the  time  and  on  the  spot  at  the  risk  of  failure  and  death  is  a 
proof  of  rare  courage  and  insight.    That  so  many  men  were  found 
to  do  the  bravest  and  wisest  thing  in  the  crisis  of  the  Mutiny  i3 
one  proof  among  many  of  the  admirable  training  in  the  arts  of 
government  given  by  service  in  India. 

The  last  part  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  public  career  has  somewhat 
overshadowed  the  earlier.  He  has  been  chiefly  thought  of  lately 
as  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  who  hurried  on  the 
Zulu  War.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  years  lie  nearer  us  it 
is  only  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  In  Africa  he  stood  by  him- 
self;  his  policy  was  the  subject  of  a  controversy  which  is  not  vet 
quite  ended,  and  part,  if  not  the  beginning,  of  a  series  of  events 
still  in  progress.    His  position  was  in  many  ways  exceptional  He 
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■was  probably  the  last  of  our  Colonial  governors  who  were  able  to 
act  free  from  the  telegraph  and  the  slavery  it  imposes — free  from 
the  hesitations  and  timidity  of  Ministers  who  are  necessarily 
Compelled  to  think  first  of  domestic  politics,  of  their  popularity, 
and  of  what  the  Opposition  can  say  on  the  stump.  In  South 
Africa  he  found  a  struggling  colony  menaced  by  a  barbarous  and 
well-armed  native  Power.  With  the  instincts  of  a  ruler  trained 
in  the  school  of  India  he  met  the  danger  half  way.  It  was 
inevitable  that  he  should  have  brought  a  high  sense  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  English  rule  on  savages  from  the  scene  of  his  own 
early  services,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  An  almost  accidental 
military  disaster  checked  the  development  of  his  policy  ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Zululand,  only  those  who 
think  fine  phrases  more  sacred  than  human  life  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  that  it  was  essentially  wise  and  humane.  The  great  mistake 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  in  choosing  to  do  as  Lord  Dalhousie  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances  was  his  omission  to  calculate 
on  the  chance  that  his  work  would  be  undone  by  his  masters  in 
England.  At  this  moment  Zululand,  which  would  have  been  at 
peace  under  English  supervision  if  his  plans  had  been  resolutely 
carried  out,  is  in  a  miserable  welter  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  English  Government  is  at  last,  and  when  it  iswellnigh  too 
late,  being  forced  to  do  what  he  long  ago  pointed  out  was  inevitable. 
The  latter  end  of  his  administration  coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
a  new  colonial  policy  which  consists  in  yielding  to  the  strong, 
betraying  the  weak,  and  deserting  the  representatives  of  England 
■when  they  are  thrust  into  difficulties  by  orders  from  home.  The 
creators  of  this  new  method  began  by  trying  to  worry  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  into  a  resignation  by  a  course  of  petty  persecution.  He  re- 
fused to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong ;  and  at  last,  after  the 
tergiversation  and  logic-cbopping  which  form  an  essential  part 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  of  administration,  he  was  dismissed. 
His  government  of  South  Africa  was,  if  judged  by  the  results, 
a  failure  ;  but  so  would  his  administration  of  Scind  have  been 
if  he  had  worked  under  the  same  conditions.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him,  or  even  for  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  carry  out 
a  consistent  policy  under  continual  interference  from  Ministers  in 
England  who  were  always  terrified  by  the  last  danger,  and  who  could 
not  see  the  end  because  of  the  details.  The  lives  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  all  the  men  of  his  generation  in  India,  should  be  well 
written,  and  carefully  read,  for  they  did  not  work  under  those 
conditions,  but  in  the  old  state  of  things,  when  our  method  was  to 
pick  out  an  officer  who  bad  given  proof  of  ability,  and  set  him  to 
deal  with  a  difficulty  free-handed,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  be  supported. 


DRESS  AND  SANITATION. 

THE  important  subject  of  dress  and  its  relation  to  health  and 
its  mutations,  fashionable  and  statutory,  are  adequately  illus- 
trated at  the  Health  Exhibition.  The  collection  of  wax  figures 
arrayed  in  complete  historical  costumes,  prepared  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield,  is  as  successful  in  its  way  as  the  repro- 
duction of  Old  London,  and  not  inferior  in  suggestion.  Viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  show  of  modern  dress  and  the  designs  of 
the  various  reform  associations,  it  cannot  but  awaken  curious 
reflection.  Few  can  affect  to  regard  the  exhibition  with  absolute 
indifference  save,  perhaps,  those  who  possess  a  primeval  sense  of 
the  discomfort  of  all  garments,  who  are  philosophically  tolerant  of 
all  fashions  and  representative  of  none.  To  most  people  the 
subject  as  presented  at  South  Kensington  must  prove  of  the 
most  absorbing  interest,  and  is  calculated  to  revive  one  aspect 
at  least  of  the  pregnant  question,  the  proposition  of  which 
by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  first  aroused  the  dormant  genius  of 
Rousseau.  The  conclusions  deducible  from  a  dispassionate  survey 
are,  that  either  the  popular  theory  is  baseless  that  regards  the  ap- 
plication of  sanitary  science  to  dress  as  peculiarly  modern,  or  that 
there  is  some  occult  connexion  between  the  artistic  and  scientific 
ideal,  the  perfect  sanitary  idea  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able otherwise  how,  in  ages  that  are  usually  termed  barbarous,  the 
perfect  union  of  these  desiderata  in  dress  should  have  been  so 
nearly  effected.  Some  of  the  mediasval  costumes  in  the  collection 
strikingly  exemplify  this  truth.  The  twelfth  century,  as  Mr. 
E.  W.  Godwin  has  elsewhere  practically  illustrated,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  and  refinement  of  its  dress,  and  it  was 
not  until  civilization  progressed  and  science  invaded  the  domain 
of  art  that  the  acme  of  stupidity  and  ugliness  was  attained. 
From  the  East  our  Early  English  costumes  derived  their  beauty 
of  form,  and  Greek  influence,  doubtless  modified  and  debased, 
permeated  the  Orient.  While  Mr.  WTingfield's  designs  are  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  origin  of  certain  domestic  garments, 
such  as  the  smock-frock,  they  are  even  more  interesting  as  evincing 
the  general  decadence  of  taste  since  the  Crusades.  At  the  present 
time  fashions  are  more  multiform  and  more  hybridized,  less  dis- 
tinct and  individual,  than  ever.  The  improver  and  the  reformer, 
they  are  the  enemy.  What  the  former  is  capable  of  was  seen  in 
that  singular  perversion  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  dress  ever  de- 
vised which  Miss  Mary  Anderson  displayed  as  Galatea,  and  which  a 
glance  at  the  Parthenon  sculptures  serves  to  correct ;  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  are  signally  illustrated  in  the  present  exhibition. 
•  It  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  expect  unprejudiced  views  of  the  ques- 
tion trom  the  majority  concerned.  Certainly  the  casual  exclama- 
tions overheard  in  the  crowd  of  sightseers  are  not  encouraging. 
Ine  expressions  of  complacency  that  we  are  not,  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  as  were  our  ancestors,  are  almost  universal.    Contempt  and 


horror  and  surprise  are  mingled  with  gentle  respirations  of  satis- 
faction, which  are  too  evidently  genuine  not  to  savour  of  uncon- 
scious humour.  The  prevalent  scorn  is  not  confined  to  the  ladies, 
for  the  men  will  refer  disdainfully  to  the  white  ducks  and  blue 
coat  of  the  Regency  dandy  as  a  proof  of  our  continual  progression 
towards  the  beautiful.  In  mere  justice  to  the  Georgian  buck 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  straps  of  his  white  nankeen  trousers 
should  be  buckled,  his  yellow  silk  gloves  should  fit,  his  neck- 
cloth should  be  readjusted,  and  his  coat  set  off  on  a  good 
figure  ;  yet,  even  if  these  defects  were  remedied,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  would  recognize  the  obvious  comfort  and  elegance 
of  the  dress.  Leaving  for  awhile  the  historical  effigies,  and 
turning  to  the  show-case3  of  the  Rational  Dress  Society,  we 
may  all  feel  our  hearts  warm  towards  the  Georgian  exquisite,, 
even  the  prodigious  Macaroni,  while  we  may  positively  adore 
the  stately  figure  of  Mrs.  Pritchard  and  the  spheric  harmony  of 
her  hoops.  The  so-called  "  American  lady's  mountain  dress " 
is  a  favourite  example  of  scientific  zeal,  amazingly  ugly  and  epi- 
cene. It  is  true  that  this  appalling  costume  is  stated  to  have 
been  worn  by  that  enterprising  traveller  and  vivacious  writer, 
Miss  Bird  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  even  so  rational  a  dress  may  be 
inconspicuous  when  relieved  by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  considerably  mitigated  in  effect  by  the 
eccentricities  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Whether  any  lady,  thus  habited, 
may  snatch  therefrom  a  genuine  but  fearful  joy  is  known  only 
to  those  who  love  the  ways  untrod  by  man,  like  the  American 
ladies  who  not  long  since  traversed  the  Virginian  mountains,  a 
rational  society.  Another  astonishing  production,  also  rational, 
is  an  evening  dress  that  purports  to  be  an  adaptation  of  "  the 
Eastern  trouser,''  and  is  indeed  most  expressively  singular.  It 
very  successfully  illustrates  the  dangers  of  compromise,  and  trans- 
forms the  deyage  grace  of  the  costume  which  bewitched  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  into  a  grotesque  hybrid.  "  A  fancy  mountaineer- 
ing dress  "  is  an  alliance  between  a  tight  Zouave  jacket  and  a  very 
modern  skirt,  with  rational  adjuncts,  the  skirt  apparently  designed 
to  make  mountaineering  impossible.  Of  the  divided  skirt  the 
naturalistic  poet  will  perhaps  some  day  sing  with  unstinted  praise ; 
at  the  Health  Exhibition  it  is  unlikely  to  awaken  either  rapture 
or  conviction. 

From  the  creations  of  reason  and  reform  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the 
era  of  the  Plantagenets  and  their  immediate  successors  ;  yet  the 
transition  to  those  dark  ages  is  not  unpleasing  and  is  richly  sug- 
gestive. Here  among  Mr.  Wingfield's  designs  we  have  a  repro- 
duction, from  a  drawing  in  the  Aschaffenberg  Library,  of  the  time 
of  Henry  I.,  a  costume,  not  sumptuous  certainly  nor  elaborate, 
but  unaffectedly  charming.  Still  more  beautiful  is  one  copied 
from  a  window  in  Fribourg  Cathedral  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign;  while  even  the  Norman  dress  from  the  Cotton  MSS., 
illustrating  the  fashion  during  the  Conquest,  is  thoroughly  agree- 
able. Absolute  quaintness,  sincere  and  undebased  by  eccentricity, 
appears  in  the  present  collection  to  have  departed  from  our 
national  dress  early  in  the  Tudor  period,  though  several  examples 
of  good  taste  and  felicitous  harmony  are  exhibited  later,  particu- 
larly in  the  portraits.  These  latter  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  and  some  are  admirably  reproduced,  particu- 
larly those  from  originals  in  the  Garrick  Club.  The  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  in  The  Suspicious  Husband,  the  Hogarth,  the 
Commonwealth  figures,  after  etchings  by  Hollar,  the  Lady 
Chesterfield  and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  after  Van  Dyck,  and  the 
imposing  Lady  Bacon,  in  all  the  glory  of  the*  Elizabethan 
costume,  are  all  remarkable  for  finish  and  excellent  realism. 
It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  that  the  origin  of  the 
elevation  in  the  shoulders  of  ladies'  dresses  which  M.  Worth, 
is  credited  with  initiating  is  distinctly  observable  in  the 
Georgian  dandy.  Several  other  costumes  are  notably  harmonious 
in  colour  and  charming  in  design,  such  as  the  lady  after  Holbein, 
with  a  dress  of  dull  purple  and  grey  trimmed  with  grey  fur,  the 
Queen  Anne  costume  of  purple  figured  chintz  or  dimity,  and  cap 
and  ribbons  corresponding,  the  Georgian  lady's  dress,  with  sack 
and  coal-scuttle  bonnet,  and  the  pretty  rural  dress  of  George  II.'s 
time.  The  collection  is  worthy  of  prolonged  investigation ;  but 
the  aims  of  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  are  not  likely  to  be 
realized  if  those  interested  survev  it  in  a  perfunctory  manner 
or  regard  it  as  of  mere  archaic  value  ;  seriously  studied,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  efforts  of  reformers  and  the  precepts  of  Paris,  it 
may  tend  to  avert  a  revolution.  Simplex  munditiis  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  true  friend  of  dress  reform,  and  the  phrase  compre- 
hends all  sanitation. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CREATION  OF  CARDINALS. 

TT  is  always  difficult  to  gauge  the  exact  value  of  the  current 
J-  gossip  in  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  "  our  owr> 
Correspondent "  believes,  or  affects  to  believe,  worth  the  attention 
of  his  readers.  Death  has  indeed  been  busy  in  the  Sacred  College 
during  the  six  years  of  the  reign  of  the  present  pontiff.  When 
the  Catholic  Directory  for  1S84  made  its  appearance  twenty-seven 
Cardinals  were  recorded  to  have  died  since  the  accession  of 
Leo  XIII. ;  four  more  have  since  passed  away,  and  there  are  now 
fifteen  vacancies,  a  larger  number  according  to  the  Times  Corre- 
spondent than  at  any  period  since  1877,  the  last  year  of  Pius  IX. 
But  three  years  before  that,  in  1S74,  there  were  twenty-eight 
vacant  places,  and  the  promotions  under  that  regime  were  almost 
entirely  of  Italians,  and  of  course  always  of  persons  supposed  to  be 
in  the  interests  of  the  extreme  ultramontane  party,  then  in  the 
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ascendent  at  Eome.  The  result  proved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  previous  pontificate,  how  little  possible  it  is  for  a 
Pope  to  exercise  even  any  indirect  influence  over  the  election  of 
his  successor.  Gregory  XVI.  was  a  Conservative  ecclesiastic  of  the 
straitest  type  with  less  than  no  sympathy  for  any  phase  of  Liberal- 
ism in  religion  or  politics.  He  had  been  induced  under  strong 
pressure  to  raise  Mastai  Ferretti — then  reputed  an  advanced 
Liberal  by  friend  and  foe  alike — to  the  purple,  but  he  had  done 
so  with  undisguised  reluctance,  and  was  said  to  have  predicted 
that,  if  the  new  Cardinal  should  ever  become  Pope,  he  would 
destroy  the  temporal  power,  and  terribly  compromise  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Church.  Certainly  Pius  IX.  was  the  last  man  his 
predecessor,  had  he  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  would  have 
i  desired  to  see  invested  with  the  triple  tiara ;  nevertheless,  through 

a  curious  series  of  accidents  it  would  take  too  long  to  recount 
afresh  here,  he  was  almost  immediately  elected  by  a  Conclave 
chiefly  composed  of  the  "creatures"  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
still  more  curiously  he  did — though  not  perhaps  exactly  in  the 
way  Gregory  had  anticipated — fulfil  almost  to  the  letter  his 
predecessor's  ominous  prediction.  During  the  unprecedentedly 
long  reign  of  Pius  IX.  he  had  the  opportunity  of  pretty  well 
filling  up  the  Sacred  College  twice  over;  there  were  only,  we 
believe,  three  or  four  of  Gregory  XVI. 's  nominees  in  the  Conclave 
which  elected  Leo  XIII.  Yet  here  again  the  election  fell — and 
after  a  still  shorter  interval  of  deliberation — on  one  of  the  very 
last  of  its  members  whom  Pius  IX.  would  himself  have  chosen  as 
a  successor.  According  to  the  old  proverb  "  man  proposes  and 
God  disposes,"  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  reasons  of  a 
very  human  and  intelligible  kind  why  all  previous  designs  or 
conjectures  about  the  papabile  should  so  generally  be  frustrated 
by  the  event.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  rules  of  Conclaves, 
on  which  we  have  before  now  taken  occasion  to  enlarge,  and 
an  admirably  clear  exposition  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Cartwright's  little  work  on  the  subject,  are  framed,  whether 
purposely  or  not,  with  an  elaborate  and  complicated  ingenuity 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  baffle  any  previous  calculations  about 
the  result.  It  would  hardly  be  a  paradox  to  say — and  many 
historical  examples  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  such 
a  proposition — that  credo  quia  impossibile  is  the  most  plausible 
vindication  that  could  be  offered  of  any  conjecture  on  the  subject. 
The  unlikeliest  candidate,  according  to  all  ordinary  tests  of  like- 
lihood, has  again  and  again  been  elected,  the  likeliest  hardly  ever. 
There  have  been  occasions  in  the  remote  past  when  a  Pope  was 
allowed  and  even  urged  to  nominate  his  own  successor.  Hildebraud 
named  the  three  who  were  next  to  succeed  him.  But  the  age  and 
the  man  were  alike  exceptional.  The  Papacy  was  recovering,  partly 
through  German  intervention,  from  a  long  and  disastrous 
agony  of  moral  degradation,  and  Hildebrand  was  one  of  the 
greatest  rulers  of  men  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  or  any  other 
throne.  In  ordinary  times  a  Pope  has  one  means  only  of  exercising 
— indirectly — a  posthumous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  See.  He  can  name  many — in  some  cases  most — of  the 
Privy  Council,  so  to  call  it,  whom  his  successor  will  be  bound  to 
consult,  and  who  in  the  first  place  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
electing  him.  But  as  regards,  we  do  not  say  the  person  but  the 
character  and  policy  of  that  successor,  this  influence,  for  causes 
already  indicated,  is  a  very  slender  and  precarious  one. 

But  still,  after  making  all  deductions,  it  remains  true  that  the 
College  of  Cardinals  is  a  body  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  con- 
siderable control  over  the  action  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  whatever 
may  be  his  own  individual  opinions.  There  cau  be  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  present  Pope  was  during  his  earlier  years,  and  to 
some  extent  still  is,  seriously  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  the  very 
uncongenial  council  of  advisers  his  predecessor  had  saddled  him 
with.  No  doubt  Leo  XIII.  finds  this  inconvenience  aggravated 
from  his  own  honourable  but  rather  self-denying  resolve,  announced 
from  the  first,  to  govern  on  strictly  constitutional  principles,  and 
do  nothing  by  his  own  mere  arbitrary  will — the  one  point  on 
which  his  departure  from  the  example  of  his  predecessor  must  meet 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  Cardinals.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  Pope  to  carry  out  with  success  a  policy  in  which  he  was 
habitually  thwarted  by  them.  "The  Catholic  Church,"  as  M. 
About  rather  oddly  phrased  it,  "  is  governed  by  a  Pope  and  seventy 
Cardinals,  in  memory  of  the  twelve  Apostles."  We  may  drop  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  there  are  seldom  or  never  seventy  Cardinals 
at  any  given  moment,  but  the  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
It  is  true  that  the  cardinalitial  dignity  is  in  reality  a  secular,  not 
a  sacred,  one  ;  Cardinals  may  be,  and  sometimes  "have  been,  lay- 
men. The  distinction  of  Cardinal  Bishop,  Cardinal  Priest,  and 
Cardinal  Deaeon  is  a  technical  one,  and  does  not  indicate  their 
rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  In  these  days  the  Cardinal 
Deacons  are  generally  in  priest's  orders,  though  Antonelli  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  not,  and  many  Cardinal  Priests  are 
in  fact  diocesan  bishops,  like  Cardinal  Manning,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  have  been  Cardinal  Priests  aud  even  Cardinal  Bishops,  who 
were  not  in  priest's  orders,  and  Cardinals  have  in  several  instances 
heen  allowed  to  resign  their  dignity  and  marry.  When  Cardinals 
not  in  sacred  orders  are  created  they  are  appointed  for  twelve  months 
only,  with  an  obligation  of  being  ordained  deacons  within  the 
year,  but  their  appointment  can  be  renewed  Mies  quoties  by  papal 
authority,  and  the  regulation  in  a  Bull  of  Pius  IV.  that  Cardinals 
helow  the  grade  of  deacons  should  not  vote  in  Conclave  has  been 
ruled  to  be  liable  to  papal  dispensation.  Pius  IX.  wished  all  his 
Cardinals  to  be  in  priest's  orders,  and  there  are  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  College  who  are  not  priests.  However  their 
speciality  is  to  be  the  great  officials  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  in 


that  capacity  they  enjoy  a  controlling  power  over  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  the  Church  in  communion  with  Rome.  It  has  been 
characteristic,  as  we  pointed  out  on  a  former  occasion,  of  the 
nominations  of  the  present  Pope  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
than  has  been  usual  for  a  long  time  past  have  been  non-Italian. 
Nearly  half  of  the  Cardinals  created  by  him  are  foreigners,  and 
considerably  over  a  third  of  the  present  College  are  therefore  of 
other  nationalities  than  the  Italian.  It  would  indeed  be  easy 
enough  in  the  bestowal  of  the  fifteen  Hats  now  vacant  to  equalize 
the  numbers.  This  alone  would  give  a  peculiar  interest  and 
importance  to  the  next  creation,  and  we  observe  that  of  the  thirteen 
names  put  forward  in  the  current  rumours,  of  which  the  Times 
Correspondent  has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece,  six  are  of  non- 
Italians.  Some  of  these  names  carry  no  special  significance,  but 
there  are  others  suggestive  of  a  line  of  policy  which  has  come  to  be 
associated  in  general  estimation  with  the  present  pontificate.  And 
we  should  certainly  not  be  disposed  to  attach  much  credence  to  the 
report  retailed  by  "  our  own  Correspondent "  that  "  the  Pope  is 
wavering  and  waiting  to  see  how  political  events  may  turn  before 
deciding  whether  to  choose  prelates  of  violent  or  moderate  views." 
That  some  contemplated  appointments  may  still  be  in  suspense  is 
likely  enough  ;  that  the  alternative  which  presents  itself  to  the 
Pope's  mind  is  of  the  kind  suggested  is  most  unlikely. 

As  regards  two  of  the  prelates  named  the  ground  of  hesitation  is 
a  sufficiently  obvious  one.  It  appears  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment desires  to  have  Mgr.  Place,  Archbishop  of  Rennes,  and  Mgr. 
Bernardon,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  raised  to  the  Sacred  College,  but 
that  they  last  year  suppressed  the  extraordinary  allowance  hitherto 
made  to  "  national  Cardinals,"  and  as  the  position  is  one  which 
necessarily  involves  additional  expense,  the  Pope  not  unreason- 
ably thinks  that,  if  France  wishes  still  to  have  Cardinals,  she 
should  continue  to  pay  for  them.  But  it  is  stated  that  otherwise 
his  Holiness  is  favourable  to  these  nominations.  Of  Mgr. 
Bernardon  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  said.  But  Mgr.  Place, 
now  Archbishop  of  Rennes,  but  formerly  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
like  some  other  prelates  already  raised  by  Leo  XIII.  to  the 
purple,  signalized  himself  by  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  opposition  at  the  Vatican  Council.  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
Letters  of  Quirinus  as  the  French  bishop  who  spoke  most  decidedly 
next  to  Dupanloup  against  the  infallibilist  dogma.  When 
Strossmayer  declared  in  the  Council  Chamber  that  "nothing 
could  be  imposed  as  a  dogma  on  the  faithful  which  had  not  a 
moral  unanimity  of  the  episcopate  in  its  favour,"  and  a  violent 
tumult  ensued,  we  are  told  that  Bishop  Place,  "  one  of  the  boldest 
of  the  minority  and  the  first  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  Dupanloup's 
pastoral  (against  the  dogma)  exclaimed  '  Ego  ilium  non  damno!  " 
And  he  retained  to  the  last  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  voted 
Non  placet  in  the  minority.  The  other  French  candidate,  Arch- 
bishop Bernardon,  did  not  take  so  decided  a  line,  but  he  voted 
Placet  juxta  modum,  and  was  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  defini- 
tion. And  a  still  more  conspicuous  champion  of  the  Opposition, 
indeed  the  leading  spirit  among  them,  Strossmayer  himself,  is 
also  among  those  reported  to  be  marked  out  for  elevation  to  the 
sacred  purple.  No  doubt  Strossmayer,  like  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, has  accorded  a  sort  of  tacit  submission  or  acquiescence  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma,  though  he  has  taken  no  actha 
part  in  it.  He  is  said  to  be  mainly  interested  and  occupied 
at  present  in  ecclesiastico-political  schemes  concerning  his  own 
diocese  and  country,  and  probably  did  not  care  to  was,te  his 
energies  on  what  may  have  seemed  to  him  as  to  others  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  strife  about  "  words  and  names "  with  no 
corresponding  realities.  Archbishop  Darboy  told  one  of  his  clergy 
alter  his  return  from  Rome  that,  while  the  decree  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  official  validity,  it  was  "  un  dogme  inepte  "  and 
had  no  substantial  force  or  meaning.  Strossmayer  is  probably 
of  much  the  same  mind.  That  he  has  really  abandoned  the  con- 
victions he  set  forth  with  such  wealth  of  argument  and  impassioned 
eloquence  in  the  elaborate  address  delivered  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  June  2,  1870,  is  what  nobody  who  knows  anything  of 
him  is  likely  to  imagine,  and  what  we  may  pretty  safely  assume  that 
Leo  XIII.  does  not  believe  to  be  the  case.  He  then  began  by  "  de- 
claring that  papal  infallibility  was  against  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  rights  of  the  Bishops  and  Councils,  and  the  immutable 
rule  of  faith,"  And  after  expounding,  emphasizing,  and  vindicating 
this  thesis  from  a  copious  review  of  Church  history,  he  concluded  by 
repeating  that  "  the  divine  rule  (of  ecclesiastical  tradition)  would 
be  completely  overset  by  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  to 
the  great  injury  of  faith";  that  "the  definition  was  desired  by 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  openly  assert  in  writing 
aud  by  word  of  mouth  that  it  is  the  best  means  for  destroying 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church";  and,  lastly,  as  regarded  his  own 
Croatian  flock,  that  "  not  only  would  the  return  of  their  separated 
brethren  (of  the  Eastern  Rite)  be  barred,  but  it  might  be  feared 
that  the  Catholic  Croats  would  be  driven  out  of  the  Church."  That 
the  man  who  said  all  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  the 
most  public  and  solemn  manner,  has  become  a  genuine  believer  in 
the  doctrine  he  so  fervently  denounced,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
credit  on  his  own  assurance,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has  ever 
intimated  anything  of  the  kind.  Haynald  indeed,  Archbishop  of 
Kalocsa,  if  a  man  of  less  commanding  mental  and  moral  power  than. 
Strossmayer,  spoke  no  less  vehemently,  and  with  more  pungent  and 
incisive  bitterness,  against  the  dogma;  aud  Haynald  is  already  a  Car- 
dinal. It  will  not  therefore  be  surprising  if  a  still  greater  champion 
of  the  same  cause  should  take  his  seat  beside  him  in  the  Sacred 
College.  There  is  one  more  name  among  those  included  in  the 
rumoured  list  of  future  Cardinals  which  deserves  a  passing  notice 
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Lore.  Capecelatre,  now  Bishop  of  Capua,  was  not  a  bishop  in 
1870,  and  therefore  of  course  took  no  part  in  the  Council,  but 
tbere  can  be  little  doubt  which  side  he  would  have  espoused  if  he 
had  been  there.  He  is,  we  believe,  regarded  by  those  most  capable 
of  judging  as  facile  princeps  among  the  Italian  clergy  of  all  ranks 
for  his  learning,  his  ability,  and  his  large  and  liberal  views,  and 
historical  study,  in  which  Leo  XIII.  has  manifested  of  late  so 
active  an  interest,  is  said  to  be  his  speciality.  He  is  in  all 
respects  the  sort  of  man  the  present  Pope  would  be  likely  to  single 
out  for  promotion,  and  the  prevalent  rumour  therefore,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  is  very  likely  to  be  well  founded.  The  other 
Italian  names  mentioned  in  the  report  are  not  generally  known  to 
fame,  but  it  would  probably  be  thought  improper  not  to  include 
an  Italian  contingent  in  any  fresh  batch  of  Cardinals,  and  the 
men  of  distinction  among  possible  Italian  nominees  are  few  and 
far  between. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS. 

IN  the  great  exhibitions  of  the  London  season  from  that  at  the 
Royal  Academy  downwards,  the  spectator  is  harassed  by  the 
constant  change  in  the  attitude  of  mind  he  has  to  assume  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  works  of  art  presented  in  succession  to  his  eye. 
Ateach  change  there  is  a  mental  acrobatic  feat  performed, 
which  after  an  hour  or  two  leaves  him  in  the  very  worst 
condition  of  mind  for  appreciating  pictures.  It  is  however  with  a 
real  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  can  go  round  the  rooms  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  The  collection  is  not  too  large  to  be 
enjoyed  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  method  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement.  As  no  limit  was  made  either  as  to 
time  or  country  in  the  selection  of  the  drawings,  we  have  before  us 
a  series  including  examples  of  almost  every  style  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  civilized  world  ;  indeed  for  those  who  can  read 
aright,  there  are  the  materials  almost  complete  for  a  universal 
history  of  architecture.  In  the  styles  of  treatment  too  there  is  the 
utmost  variety.  Some  of  the  drawings  have  been  made  by  the 
architects  themselves  in  designing  their  own  work;  some  are 
sketches  quickly  done  in  order  to  note  an  invention  as  it  passed 
through  the  mind ;  some  are  the  records  of  the  wanderings  of 
English  architects  in  foreign  lands  ;  some  are  portions  of  series  of 
views  of  particular  groups  of  buildings  made  with  a  view  to 
engraving ;  whilst  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  are  those  of  great 
pictorial  artists,  such  as  Turner,  who  have  found  in  architectural 
subjects  the  colour  and  form,  and  the  groupings  of  light  and  shade, 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their  art.  To  the  public 
these  latter  will  certainly  be  the  most  attractive,  whilst  to  all  they 
will  seem  the  most  beautiful.  But  the  student  of  architecture  will 
110  doubt  take  the  greatest  interest  in  those  examples  which  will 
enable  him  to  see  to  some  extent  into  the  actual  working  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  architects  of  the  past. 

Many  of  the  drawings  by  pictorial  artists  are  of  very  great 
beauty.  That  those  by  Turner  are  so  is  a  matter  of  course.  Uotman 
is  represented  by  one  very  beautiful  example  of  a  Norman  tower  on 
a  flat  shore.  Amongst  others  of  this  class  we  find  Prout,  W.  L. 
Leitch,  Roberts,  and  Mackewan.  But  it  must  also  be  observed 
that  both  professional  architectural  draughtsmen,  such  as  Nash, 
and  architects  themselves,  such  as  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Wyatt, 
and  Street,  do  not  fall  far  behind  these  in  the  purely  pictorial 
qualities  of  some  of  their  drawings  of  buildings.  Of  the  sets 
made  for  illustrations  to  books,  those  by  James  Stuart  and 
C.  B.  Cockerell  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  ;  but  the  works 
of  Nash  and  Billing  deserve  an  almost  equal  attention.  If  the 
visitor,  however,  goes  with  the  intention  of  studying  architecture, 
rather  than  the  picturesque  representation  of  architecture,  he 
will  find  both  the  collection  of  the  Inigo  Jones  drawings  and 
those  of  Wren's  St.  Paul's  attract  a  large  part  of  his  attention. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Committee  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  generosity  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  set  of  draw- 
ings which  would  have  il  u.-trated  clearly  the  changes  which 
the  designs  for  that  building  underwent  before  the  present  form 
was  finally  decided  upon.  Two  large  drawings,  however,  lent  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by  E.  P.  Cockerell  and 
J.  E.  Goodchild,  give  a  very  iuterestingrepresentation  of  one  of  the 
early  forms  of  the  interior  of  the  dome.  The  small  selection  of  the 
drawings  in  the  possession  of  the  Buke  of  Devonshire,  some  by  the 
hand  of  Inigo  Jones  himself,  and  others  from  his  sketches,  com- 
bined with  the  two  extremely  important  finished  designs  for 
Whitehall  Palace,  lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  form  a  group 
well  worth  study.  The  palace  is  well  known  from  many  published 
works  and  from  the  one  fragment  of  it  which  was  built.  But 
even  in  Kent's  book  there  is  no  engraving  of  it  which  gives  nearlv 
such  a  grand  idea  of  its  dignity  and  finish  of  detail  as  these  two", 
which  are  no  doubt  by  the  hand  of  the  master.  Amongst  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  drawings  are  some  finished  in  Indian  ink,  in 
order  to  be  engraved  iu  Kent's  design  of  Inigo  Jones.  But  bv  far 
the  most  interesting  are  those  which  are  undoubtedly  luigo 
Jones's  own  sketches.  Some  of  these  are  purely  architectural,  and 
show  a  power  of  drawing  continuous  firm  lines  very  like  what  we 
and  in  the  leaves  of  the  Album  of  Willars  de  Honecourt,  but  with 
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tion  which  in  actual  building  he  found  himself  obliged  to  restrain. 


The  Club  may  certainly  be  complimented  for  having  collected 
together  a  set  of  drawings  which  will  be  admired,  not  only  by 
those  interested  in  the  technique  of  architecture,  but  also  by  the 
lovers  of  exquisite  draughtsmanship  and  connoisseurs  in  the 
English  school  of  water-colours. 


TELPHERAGE. 


TN  these  days  of  discovery  and  mechanical  inveni'on  we  are  apt 
-L  to  forget  the  first  experiments  and  attempts  to  bring  the  pro- 
cesses to  a  practical  issue.  Although  many  people  still  living 
well  remember  the  day  on  which  the  first  locomotive  carrying 
passengers  was  run,  yet  the  large  majority  look  upon  railways  as 
matters  of  course,  and,  if  they  think  at  all  on  the  subject,  wonder 
how  our  ancestors  could  do  without  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  telegraph.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  know  with  what  in- 
terest the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  watched,  and  the 
effect  produced  when  the  first  message  from  America  was  received. 
Ocean  cables  are  no  longer  wonders,  and  long  ones  are  now  laid 
without  attracting  much  attention,  so  that  it  sometimes  is  almost 
a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  hear  of  places  to  which  a  telegram 
cannot  be  sent. 

We  now  hear  of  an  invention  just  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
and  only  waiting  to  be  put  to  practical  use.  Without  predicting 
for  telpherage  anything  like  the  extended  applications  that  rail- 
ways or  telegraphs  have  received,  yet  it  gives  good  promise  of 
being  of  great  value  in  many  districts.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  applications  of  electricity  for  which  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  famous.  There  are  many  places  where 
trausport  is  necessary,  but  in  which  a  railway  or  even  a  rough 
tramway  would  not  pay,  firstly,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
of  constructing  the  line,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  small 
quantity  of  traffic.  A  railway  necessitates  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  way  on  ground  which  must  be  level  or  only  on  a  com- 
paratively slight  gradient ;  it  requires  land  to  be  purchased,  and 
in  hilly  districts  cuttings,  embankments,  bridges,  and  tunnels, 
and,  when  these  are  completed,  expensive  rolling  stock;  andr 
lastly,  many  officials  to  work  the  trains. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  proposes  to  substitute  for  these- 
appliances  a  suspended  rod  or  thick  wire  on  which  a  number  of 
light  trains  can  be  run,  the  wire  which  supports  the  train  being 
also  the  conductor  which  transmits  the  necessary  current  of 
electricity.    Electric  railways  and  tram-cars  have  already  been 
constructed  in  which  the  usual  double  rails  are  employed  ;  wire- 
rope  trams  are  also  in  use ;  but  the  system  of  telpherage  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.    In  the  new  system  strong  posts  are  erected 
at  distances  of  about  seventy  feet,  the  posts  being  provided  with 
cross-heads,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  steel  rods  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  set  of  rods  acting  as  the 
up-  and  the  other  as  the  down-line.    The  ends  of  the  rods  at  each 
post  are  electrically  insulated  from  one  another,  and  the  end  of  one 
rod  on,  say,  the  down-line  is  connected  by  a  conducting  wire  to  the 
end  of  the  next  rod  on  the  up-line,  and  so  on,  the  two  extreme 
rods  at  one  end  of  the  line  being  connected  to  the  terminals  of 
the  dynamo-electric  machine  which  generates  the  current.  It 
results  from  this  that  the  consecutive  spans  of  the  rods  on  each 
line  are  alternately  in  a  different  electrical  condition,  so  that  if 
connected  by  a  conducting  wire,  the  electric  circuit  will  be  com- 
pleted and  a  current  would  flow  through  the  wire.    On  these  rods 
run  pairs  of  wheels,  from  which  the  trains  consisting  of  an  electric 
locomotive  in  which  the  Professor's  very  ingenious  system  of  nest- 
gearing  is  employed,  and  five  or  six  buckets  for" carrying  the 
goods,  are   suspended.     The  carriages  are  connected   to  one 
another  by  means  of  stiff  rods,  so  that  they  are  held  at  a  con- 
venient distance,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  one  another,  and  are 
thus  prevented  from  coming  into  collision  in  running  downhill 
or  when  swinging  from  the  action  of  the  wind.    The  train 
is  made  of  the  length  of  one  whole  span,  so  that  when  part 
of  the  train  is  running  down  an  incline,  owing  to  the  bending 
of  the  suspending  rod,  the  other  part  is  going  up,  one  part  thus 
helping  the  other  and  diminishing  the  traction  required ;  this 
length  of  train  is  also  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
trical connexion  ;  for,  as  the  leading  and  end  wheels  of  the  train 
are  resting  on  sections  of  the  line  which  are  in  different  electrical 
conditions,  the  current  passes  in  at  one  of  the  end  wheels  of  the 
train,  through  a  wire  to  the  motor,  then  along  another  wire  to  the 
wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  train,  where  it  returns  to  the 
line.    Each  train  will  carry  a  useful  load  of  15  cwt.  or  1  ton  ; 
but,  as  a  number  of  trains  may  be  run  at  distances  of  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  apart,  the  lines  can  be  employed  more  usefully  than  an 
ordinary  railway  track  ;  in  addition  to  this,  no  attendant  is  required 
for  the  trains,  the  line  being  worked  entirely  from  the  stations,  at 
one  of  which  the  electricity  is  generated  by  a  dynamo-machine, 
driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  by  water-power  where  available.  The 
lines  may  be  run  on  a  somewhat  steep  incline  ;  in  fact,  a  gradient 
of  one  in  ten  has  not  been  found  excessive.    Again,  very  sharp 
curves  may  be  used ;  one  described  with  a  radius  as  little  as 
six  feet  having  been  found  quite  practicable.    The  posts  may  be 
of  such  a  height  as  is  convenient  for  the  locality  traversed ; 
shorter  posts  will  suffice  when  the  line  passes  over  fields  than 
when  crossing  roads.    In  hilly  country,  where  roads  are  difficult 
to  construct,  the  telpher  line  might  be  eminently  useful  for  the 
conveyance  of  minerals  and  produce,  especially  where  water- 
power  can  be  obtained  for  driving  the  dvnamo-machine. 
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As  the  speed  proposed  is  only  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  it  is  obvious 
that  telpherage  cannot  compete  with  railways ;  it  is  only  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  cartage  ;  one  train,  in  fact,  will  do  the  work  of 
a  horse  and  cart,  and  that  without  the  employment  of  a  driver, 
and  also  at  a  lower  rate.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  erecting  and  working  a  line  extending  five  miles  from 
the  station,  the  double  line  being  therefore  ten  miles  in  length. 
On  this  line  twenty-five  trains  could  be  run  at  once,  and,  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  would  be  capable  of  carrying  in  each 
direction  sixty  tons  in  a  working-day  of  eight  hours.  The  total 
cost  of  the  line,  including  steam-engine,  dynamo-machine,  trains, 
&c,  would  be  about  8,ooo/.,  and  the  expense  of  working,  including 
interest  on  first  outlay,  depreciation,  &c,  would  be  about  two- 
pence per  ton  per  mile.  In  this  estimate  it  is  calculated  that  only 
one-third  of  the  energy  developed  by  the  steam-engine  is  trans- 
formed into  tractive  force  in  the  electric  motors;  possibly  im- 
provements in  the  apparatus  may  ultimately  increase  their  efficiency. 
This  compares  favourably  with  road  traffic.  A  road  of  five  miles 
in  length  may  be  estimated  to  cost  5,000/.,  and  the  cost  of  cartage, 
not  including  first  cost  and  maintenance  of  road,  may  be  put  down 
at  one  shilling  per  ton  per  mile. 

Many  applications  of  this  system  of  telpherage  readily  suggest 
themselves.  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  proposes  to  employ  the 
lines  as  feeders  to  railways  bringing  materials  from  the  interior  of 
a  country  to  the  main  line  passing  through  the  district,  also  for 
the  carriage  of  grain,  coals,  minerals,  gravel,  saud,  meat,  fish,  salt, 
manure,  fruit,  vegetables.  In  many  factories,  materials  have  to 
be  conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another,  and  for  this 
purpose  tramways  are  now  generally  used,  occupying  space  on  the 
ground  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed  if  overhead 
carriage  could  be  substituted.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  parcel  post  will  be  conveyed  by  these  means,  for  the 
objection  to  overhead  telegraph  wires  would  be  much  intensified 
in  the  case  of  telpher  lines.  Again,  for  transporting  war  material 
and  stores  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  erection  of  a 
telpher  line  from  the  sea,  when  this  is  made  a  base  of  operations, 
might  be  quite  possible,  the  dynamo-machines  being  worked  by 
engines  on  board  the  ships.  Whatever  applications  the  system 
may  ultimately  receive,  we  may  wish  success  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  inventor. 

In  the  foregoing  description  many  important  scientific  details 
are  necessarily  omitted,  and  for  these  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  Professor  Fleeming  Jeukin's  lecture  recently  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  a  report  of  which,  with  explanatory  figures, 
is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  but  perhaps  enough  has 
here  been  said  to  show  that  the  scheme  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — IV. 

LANDSCAPE  art  in  the  present  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Royal  Institute  is  marked  by  one  almost  universal  characteristic. 
There  is  a  very  general  absence  of  any  attempt  to  compose. 
The  pictures  are  mere  sketches  from  nature.  A  fine  composition, 
such  as  Turner's  "  Carthage  "  or  "  Crossing  the  Brook,"  or 
Gainsborough's  "  Watering  Place  "  or  "  The  Market  Cart,"  hardly 
exists.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  landscapes  shown  in  these  four 
great  gatherings  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  coloured  photo- 
graphs of  ordinary  views.  The  few  exceptions,  such  as  Mr. 
Henessey's  "  'Twist  Day  and  Night "  (87)  in  the  Grosvenor,  or 
Mr.  Fulleylove's  "  Three  Graces  "  (596)  in  the  Institute,  stand  out 
in  the  recollection  of  visitors.  Mr.  Uenessey  represents  a  pale 
scene,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  and  the  moon  is  rising,  when 
everything  is  toned  away  by  the  white  mist  and  the  absence  of 
positive  colour,  and  when  the  three  figures,  two  Norman  peasant 
•women  and  a  child,  look  strong  and  dark  in  the  whitening  evening 
air.  In  catching  and  fixing  a  mood  of  nature,  and  in  treating 
his  theme  delicately,  we  had  almost  said  poetically,  Mr.  Henessey 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  well-thought-out,  well- 
composed,  yet  truthful  and  accurate  landscape.  Mr.  Fulleylove 
has  given  us  an  old-fashioned  garden  scene.  "  The  Three  Graces  " 
are  marble  statues  in  a  fountain  surrounded  by  green  lawns 
and  yew  hedges.  He  is  so  much  pleased  with  the  scene— 
and  no  wonder— that  he  has  sent  to  the  same  Gallery  two 
variations  of  it  (612  and  709),  the  last  putting  our  old  friend 
the  blackamoor  from  Clement's  Inn  into  the  place  occupied 
in  the  first  picture  by  the  "Graces."  There  is  good  work 
of  this  kind  to  be  found  also  at  the  Academy,  but  very 
little  of  it.  Mr.  C.  P.  Knight's  "Falmouth  Harbojr'"  ,547) 
unfortunately,  like  so  much  other  good  work,  skied  .yj  the  Hang- 
ing Committee,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  cm  v/hich  a  real 
artist,  as  distinguished  from  a  sketcher,  may  make  of  shipping 
Mr.  Knight's  only  other  work  is  more  of  a  sketch.  The  "  Upper 
Waters  of  Loch  Fyne  "  (741)  are  not  filled,  like  liie  mouth  of 
"  Falmouth  Harbour, "  with  shipping,  but  the  artist  has  used  a 
.sweet  tranquil  Scotch  sunset  to  give  effect  to  his  picture.  Another 
line  landscape  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  Mr.  Bernard  Evans's 
"Fern  Harvest,  Cannock  Chase"  (1104),  in  the  Water-Colour 
Room.  It  i3  very  badly  hung,  and  we  failed  to  observe  it  in  our 
first  survey  of  this  room.  Yet  it  deserves  better  treatment,  beino-, 
with  a  single  exception,  the  only  landscape  among  the  water- 
colours  worth  looking  at  twice.  Cannock  Chase  is  an  old  hunting- 
ground  of  this  charming  painter,  and  he  has  here  brought  out  its 
characteristics  with  a  loving  hand,  and  yet  with  evident  power  of 


that  composing  kind  which  is  so  often  wanting.  The  exception 
mentioned  is  immediately  underneath.  This  is  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Stock's  "In  the  Golden  Eventide  "  (1102),  a  very  sweet  and  warm 
view  of  a  river,  a  bank  of  trees  half  in  shade,  and  a  few  accessories 
calculated  to  raise  his  work  from  the  rank  of  a  sketch  to  that  of  a 
picture.  Mr.  Keeley  Halsewelle's  "  Bed  of  Water  Lilies"  (201) 
is  in  the  Grosvenor,  and,  in  spite  of  rather  too  much  heaviness  in 
the  clouds,  will  satisfy  his  most  ardent  admirers  for  its  silvery 
tone  and  delicate  gradations.  His  best  picture  at  the  Academy  is 
in  the  Great  Room,  and  is  called  "A  Gleam  of  the  Setting  Sun  " 
(257).  It  shows  a  high  bank  crowned  with  trees,  a  river  in 
the  foreground,  and  a  finely-drawn,  well-rounded  mass  of  cloud 
behind.  The  "  Gleam  "  is,  however,  too  brown  and  not  suffi- 
ciently sunny  to  please  us.  He  exhibits  another  "  sunset,"  "  The 
Scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  'Rokeby':  a  Gleam  of  the  Setting 
Sun"  (417),  in  which  the  ruddy  glow  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  idea  of  evening  is  wholly  absent.  This  is  of 
the  three  the  least  pleasing  of  Mr.  Halsewelle's  works,  being, 
in  fact,  only  a  transcript  from  a  natural  scene.  Sir  Robert 
Collier  sends  nothing  to  the  Academy,  but  in  the  Grosvenor  he 
has  two  fine  sketches — "  A  Wounded  Giant  "  (126)  and  "  A  View 
from  Baveno"(244) — both  fine  specimens  of  the  grand  style  of 
landscape  so  finely  dealt  with  by  this  eminent  amateur. 

Mr.  Brett's  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  labour,  with  one  ex- 
ception, under  the  same  defect.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
admire  "  Macleod's  Maidens  "  (395),  in  spite  of  the  faultless  paint- 
ing of  sea  and  sky.  If  the  rocks  could  be  taken  out,  or  rocks 
which  are  not  "  natural  sculpture  "  substituted,  it  would  be  easier 
to  like  the  picture.  As  it  is,  geological  curiosity  does  duty  for  the 
picturesque.  His  "  Granton  Pier  "  (852)  is  more  satisfactory ;  but 
we  never  like  Mr.  Brett's  stormy  seas  as  well  as  his  sunny  ripples 
like  those  in  "  Britannia's  Realm."  A  fine  example  of  this  manner 
is  in  Gallery  XL,  "  A  Summer  Day  in  St.  George's  Channel " 
(1574).  Another  painter  of  the  sea  is  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  who 
appears  in  great  force  with  two  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
three  in  the  Grosvenor,  and  six  at  the  Royal  Society's  gallery. 
Another  artist  who  paints  the  sea  with  ease  and  brightness  is  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum.  His  "  Coral  Fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  " 
(170)  in  the  Grosvenor,  and  a  very  similar  scene  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute  (407),  are  full  of  Southern  warmth  and  bril- 
liancy. At  the  Grosvenor  one  of  the  best  sea  pictures  is  "  Off 
the  Coast  of  Portugal  "  (313),  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis.  Some 
pilot  and  fishing-boats  are  lying  to  in  the  track  of  the  ocean 
steamers.  Although  a  water-colour,  this  is  fine  solid  work, 
thoroughly  learned  and  composed  as  well  as  truthful.  Mr.  Ellis 
has  several  charming  views,  both  here  and  in  the  Institute,  chiefly 
taken  at  Ciutra  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "  Castle  of  the 
Penas  "  (862,  Royal  Inst.)  lie  thus  breaks  entirely  new  ground. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  English  lovers  of  the  picturesque  should 
so  persistently  neglect  Portugal.  Its  very  nearness  seems  to  be 
against  it.  A  picture  by  Mr.  Napier  flemy  in  the  Grosvenor 
some  years  ago  showed  what  might  be  made  of  Oporto.  Lisbon  is 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  the  artist's  regard.  The  people,  as  Mr. 
Ellis  shows  in  these  sketches,  are  quite  as  interesting  as  to  costume 
as  Spaniards,  or  even  Italians. 

The  remaining  landscapes  worth  noticing  in  the  Royal  Academy 
are  not  many.  Mr.  Peter  Graham  has  two  very  woolly  pic- 
tures (27,  216),  harsh  and  crude  in  colour,  and,  like  so  many  other 
works  by  the  Academicians,  far  below  the  mark.  Mr.  Whipple's 
"  Summer  at  Streatley-on-Thames  "  (82)  is  in  every  way  admirable. 
The  shadow  of  the  trees  against  the  sunlit  sky  is  most  delicate  ; 
and,  ou  the  whole,  this  must  be  classed  among  the  best  landscapes 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  represents  an  avenue  in  a  wood, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  middle  and  a  male  figure  in  the  ex- 
treme distance.  To-  this  spotty,  weak,  and  disappointing  pic- 
ture (188)  two  lines  of  poetry  are  appended.  Some  of  Mr. 
Graham's  faults,  and  especially  his  woolliness,  are  apparent  in 
Mr.  Davis's  "  Hill  Side  "  (286),  but  the  colour  is  much  more 
harmonious.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  "  Herring  Market  at  Sea  "  (389) 
is  the  least  hard  of  his  contributions  to  the  exhibition,  but 
there  should  be  a  note  in  the  Catalogue  to  explain  what  are  the 
strange  blue  birds  flying  about  in  the  foreground.  "A  Wintry 
Dirge"  (411),  by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  has  a  look  of  Ruysdael,  but 
the  comparison  is  fatal.  Miss  Clara  Montalba's  Dutch  study, 
"  Middelburg "  (505)  is  very  sunny  and  warm,  and  seems  to 
kill  everything  near  it.  Mr.  Ernest  Parton's  "  Vale  of  Light" 
(558)  must  divide  with  Mr.  Whipple's  "  Summer,"  mentioned 
above,  the  honour  of  being  the  best  landscape  in  this  year's 
Academy.  The  birch-tree  is  exquisitely  painted.  Nearly  as  good 
is  Mr.  Walton's  "  A  Dappled  Sky "  (745),  a  line  Surrey  view, 
with  a  low  blue  distance.  Mr.  MacVVhirter  used  to  do  better  and 
— as  some  tree  studies  in  the  Institute  show — can  do  better  than 
in  anything  he  shows  at  the  Academy.  "  The  Windings  of  the 
Forth  "  (491)  is  poor  to  the  last  degree.  The  distance  is  as  strong 
as  the  foreground,  and  the  touch  feeble  and  hesitating.  "  The 
Home  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  "  (846)  is  a  study  in  black  and  blue,  and 
is  very  incomplete.  Mr.  Leader's  "  The  Ploughman  homeward 
plods  "  (902)  is  very  like  a  picture  by  Herr  Hetl'ner  in  the  French 
Gallery.  We  cannot  give  it  greater  praise.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie's 
"  Barges  Shooting  Rochester  Bridge"  (.1539)  is  very  fine,  and  will 
enhance  the  artist's  great  reputation,  as  will  also  his  "  Close  of  a 
Winter's  Day  "  (1 589),  which  shows  an  old  hulk  being  broken  up 
by  convicts. 

With  these  notes  we  close  our  review  of  the  least  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  most  of  us  can  remember. 
The  number  of  poor  pictures  by  Academicians  placed  on  the  line, 
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the  systematic  lJl-haBging,  the  cynical  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
foreign  artists,  coupled  with  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  critics 
by  the  authorities,  spoil  any  pleasure  we  might  otherwise  de- 
rive from  the  sight  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pictures.  That 
we  are  not  overstating  the  case  will  be  seen  when  we  remind  our 
readers  of  the  treatment  received  by  M.  Emile  Wauters,  which 
the  Academy  has  done  nothing  since  the  exhibition  opened  to 
rectify,  and  by  a  further  fact  which  has  been  made  public— 
namely,  that  a  great  work  by  M.  Jules  Breton  was  refused.  This 
is  scarcely  credible,  but  strictly  true.  Since  the  Royal  Academy  a 
few  years  ago  rejected  a  Corot  and  skied  a  Daubigny  they  have 
done  nothing  like  this. 

The  landscapes  which  remain  to  be  noticed  at  the  Royal  Society's 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall  are  many,  and  we  must  make  a  small  selection 
suffice,  taking  the  pictures  in  the  order  of  the  Catalogue.  Mr. 
Marshall's  "  Hyde  Park  Corner  "  (30)  is  very  powerful ;  it  shows, 
looking  westward,  a  group  of  horses  at  the  drinking-troughs  on 
the  right,  with  the  bare  trees  of  the  Park  looming  large  through 
the  yellow  fog.  Overhead  is  one  of  the  grand  red  sunsets  so  often 
seen  in  London,  and  especially  last  winter.  "A  Deserted  River 
Bed  "  (36)  is  the  most  vigorous  of  Mr.  Plunt's  ten  contributions. 
The  dark  sky,  the  half-hidden  sun,  the  white  birds  rising  in  the 
middle  distance,  produce  on  the  mind  an  effect  like  that  produced 
by  a  poem.  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow  sends  a  large  and  briohtly- 
coloured  "Ramble  on  the  Cliffs  "  (48),  which  irresistibly  reminds 
us  of  Mr.  Hook  at  his  best.  Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson  is  very  con- 
ventional as  usual  in  his  large  and  showy  "  Glencoe  from  Rannoch 
Moor  "  (120).  In  a  coast  scene  of  very  rugged  character,  "  Kinc 
Ida's  Castle  "  (270),  Mr.  Hunt  has  contrived  to  give  an  admirable 
representation  of  sea-spray.  To  notice  all  the  good  landscapes 
here  would  be  to  notice  a  full  half  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

At  the  Institute  Mr.  Elgood  vies  with  Mr.  Fulleylove  in  paint- 
ing garden  scenes.    "My  Lady's  Garden  "  (8)  is  very  pretty  with 
its  brick  wall  and  old-fashioned  flowers.    There  are  two  or  three 
other  sketches  of,  apparently,  the  same  scene,  by  Mr.  Elgood  in  the 
exhibition,  all  of  which  will  repay  the  seeker.     Mr.  Brodley's 
"Hayfield  "  (37)  is  a  fine  study  with  a  rising  moon.  Mr.  Weedon's 
"  Mountain  Mist "  (50)  is  a  careful  work.    A  large  sunset  view  of 
"Rouen  from  Bonsecours"  (61)  is  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott,  and  is 
full  of  detail  without  any  loss  of  strong  effect.    Passing  by  some 
pretty  pictures  by  Mr.  George  Lucas,  Mr.  Hine,  Mr.  Moxon  Cook, 
Mr.  Harry  Goodwin,  and  Miss  Greenish,  we  come  to  a  pure  water- 
colour  study  in  "  Donington  Park"  (153),  in  which  Mr.  Orrock 
vindicates  the  old  style  of  work  with  a  very  satisfactory  result. 
There  are  several  other  pictures  by  Mr.  Orrock  in  the  Gallery,  and 
all  equally  meritorious  and  conscientious.  Mr.  Knight's  "  Evening 
Glow"  (167)  looks  more  like  an  oleograph  than  a  water-col Dur. 
It  is,  however,  very  strong  and  effective.    Mr.  Holloway  appears 
to  great  advantage,  though  with  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject 
an  old  hulk,  "The  Wellesley"  (176).    There  are  one  or  two 
Oriental  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie.    Mr.  Wimperis  is  at  his 
best  in  a  pure  water-colour,  "Llyn  Pen  Craig"  (218).  But  the  best 
landscape  in  the  first  room  seems  to  be  "  Summer  Time  :  a  Sussex 
Landscape"  (235),  by  Mr.  Hampson  Jones,  a  charming  view, ap- 
parently of  the  eastern  side  of  old  VVinchelsea.    The  shadow  of 
the  hill  creeps  over  the  marshes,  and  the  glow  of  the  sky  deepens. 
We  do  not  often  feel  inclined  to  praise  a  picture  so  unreservedly' 
There  is  great  depth  in  Miss  Swans  "Cool  Nook"  (238)  a 
brook  among  dark  trees.    "  Chill  November  "  (255),  by  Mr.  H  C 
Fox ;  "  Flow  on,  thou  shining  River "  (280),  by  Mr.  Grace  ■ 
"Mount's  Bay"  (284),  by  Mr.  Aston;  a  bright  Mediterranean 
view  (313),  by  Mr.  Robinson;  and  Mr.  Claude  Hayes's  huntino-- 
scene  at  "  Horsham  "  (318)  are  all  worth  looking  at.    Mr.  Arthur 
Severn's  moonlight  view,  "  From  the  Casino,  Monaco "'  (332)  is 
rather  empty  compared  with  his  much  more  satisfactory  "  Venice  " 
(962).    In  the  Middle  Room  Miss  Martineau's  "River  Spey" 
(367)  is  a  cloudy  midday  scene,  cool  and  pretty.    Mr.  Auuionier's 
"  Sussex  Village  "  (392),  and  several  other  pictures  by  the  same 
artist,  are  very  pleasing.    Mr.  Thomas  Collier  .is  as  satisfactory 
as  usual  in  his  pure  water-colour  in  the  "  New  Forest  near 
Lymington"  (427).    "The  Old  Guard  House"  (442),  by  Mi- 
Bell,  betrays  the  influence  of  the  French  school,  with  its  hio-h 
tall  houses  and  windy  wet  street.    Mr.  C.  W.  Wyllie  sends 
one  of  his  fine  sketches,  "  Down  the  Thames  "  (485).  Mr. 
Peter  Ghent  illustrates  very  charmingly  some  lines  from 'Gray's 
Elegy  (615).    Mr.  John  O'Connor's  "  Italian  Fishing-Boats  "  (656) 
shows  powers  of  composition  as   well   as    of  paintino-  An 
Italian  landscape  by  Mr.  Carl  Werner  (735)  is  pleasing  and 
there  is  grand  sunset  effect  and  great  breadth  in  another  foreign 
view,  "  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  from  the  Pnvx,"  by  Mr  Harrv 
Johnson.    Mr.  Syers  "Devonshire  Stream "  (822)  is  strongly 
painted  in  pure  water-colour.     Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  shows  a 
beautiful  view,  beautifully  painted,  "  The  Duddon  Valley  "  (8-8) 
Alfnston,  Sussex"  (948),  is  a  showery  scene,  very  fine  and 
bright,  by  Mr.  Thorne  VVaite.    "Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  (1069) 
is  a  large  and  important  architectural  picture,  painted  with  great 
power  and  skill  by  Mr.  John  Varley.    On  the  whole,  considering 
the  immense  number  of  water-colour  pictures   here  brought 
together,  we  must  pronounce  the  average  quality  very  h£h 
though,  as  we  have  observed,  there  is  here  as  elsewhere'  bv  far 
too  great  an  absence  of  any  attempt  at  composition.    Had  we 
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skleZwn;  ^  aU  they  haVe  °f  form> they  mi%ht  be  hung  up- 
Another  minor  exhibition,  the  Ladies'  Amateur  Art  Society 
shows  a  small  collection  of  oils  and  water-colours  at  23  Baker 
btreet  _  Ihe  "  lady  amateurs "  do  not  advertise  sufficiently 
and  their  little  exhibition  will  have  closed  before  many  people 
have  heard  of  it ;  yet  among  the  painters  who  contribute  are 
such  well-known  names  as  those  of  Louisa,  Marchioness  of 
VVaterford,  who  sends  three  of  her  brilliant  studies  of  colour; 
Miss  L.  J  Harding,  whose  "  Chapeau  Noir  "  is  very  pretty :  Miss 
leaser,  who  sends  a  charming  allegorical  drawing ;  and  Lady 
Hams,  Lady  Phillimore,  Mrs.  Marwood  Tucker,  Mrs.  Frank  May 
and  Miss  Barclay  Sandeman,  whose  still  life  "  Study  "  of  a  green 
jar  on  a  red  velvet  shelf  is  extremely  good. 


YACHT-RACIXG. 


TUST  seven  years  ago  a  memorable  yacht-race  took  place  on  the 
y   ocean  course  along  which  the  racing  fleet,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  at  present  fit  for  action,  will  sail  to-day  in  the  first  great  match 
ol  the  season.    The  interest  of  the  contest  on  this  occasion  was  in 
no  way  due  to  the  weather ;  for,  though  there  was  at  the  time 
when  the  yachts  started  a  strong  breeze,  and  a  dark  and  lowering 
sky  which  gave  every  possible  promise  that  it  would  continue,  it 
unfortunately  was  fair  for  all  but  the  very  last  bit  of  the  course  ■ 
and  a  run  is  generally  thought  but  dull  sailing.  Nevertheless,' 
the  Southend  to  Harwich  match  of  1877  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  is  likely  to  be  remembered  until  steam-yachts  have  ex- 
tinguished saihng-yachts,  and  until  fundamental  ignorance  of  sea- 
manship is  a  necessary  condition  precedent  for  enjoyment  of  the  sea 
in  this  race  the  famous  Jullanar  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
by  coming  m  ahead  of  everything,  and  taking  the  first  prize  on  a 
day  by  no  means  well  suited  to  a  yawl,  showed  what  wonderful 
speed  she  possessed,  and  how  well  considered  had  been  the  darino- 
innovations  of  her  designers  which  had  moved  the  mirth  of  grave 
sailors  and  yacht-builders.    In  this  race  also  the  Miranda,  best  of 
all  modern  schooners,  made  her  maiden  eflbrt,  and  made  it  in  very 
vigorous  fashion,  as  she  beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  run  by  gybing 
all  standing— a  proceeding  which  had  disastrous  results,  for 
her  mam-boom  went  outside  the  strop  on  the  second  or  third  gvbe 
Keeping  well  up  with  her  and  with  the  two  hundred  ton  Australia, 
which  had  great  speed  before  the  wind,  the  Jullanar  tore  along, 
showing  wonderful  power  of  running  for  a  yawl ;  and  when,  at 
the  elbow  of  the  course  close  to  Harwich  harbour,  she  had  to  haul 
her  wind,  she  showed  that  she  could,  to  use  a  nautical  expression 
look  up  very  high,  and  would  have  fetched  right  into  the  harbour 
had  she  not  been  put  about  by  the  Australia.    The  instant,  how- 
ever, this  vessel  had  crossed  her  she  went  about  a°-ain,  and 
forging  marvellously  to  windward  of  the  other,  came  in  the  easy 
winner  of  a  race  so  fast  that  the  steamers  had  been  distanced. 
Ihe  Miranda  would  very  possibly  have  won  if  she  had  not  carried 
away  her  mam-boom  and  spinnaker-boom,  but  nevertheless  the 
reputation  of  the  new  yawl  was  made.    Struck  by  her  strange 
appearance  and  admirable  performance,  a  thoughtful  yachtsman 
christened  her  the  Ugly  Duckling;  but  the  sailors,  who  were  not 
so  well  read  m  Hans  Christian  Andersen  as  the  School  Board 
might  have  wished,  changed  this  into  the  Duck,  seein°-  some  re- 
semblance between  the  hinder  part  of  that  bird  and  her  counter 
It,  however,  still  jeered  at,  the  Jullanar  was  henceforth  feared,  and 
was  from  that  day  recognized  as  a  very  terrible  antagonist  in  strong 
breezes.  D 
This  of  course  is  ancient  history,  for  events  move  fast  in  the 
yacht-racmg  world ;  but  like  other  ancient  history  it  is  worth 
attention.    The  yawl  and  the  Miranda,  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  modelled  on  her  lines,  proved  themselves  two  of  the  be«t 
racing  yachts  that  had  ever  been  launched.    In  some  respects, 
indeed,  the  Jullanar  was  the  best  vessel  of  her  kind  that  ever  had 
been  or  has  been  launched.    Bv  no  reviler  could  she  be  called  a 
racing  machine.   Moderately  sparred  and  canvassed,  she  could  not 
always  vie  successfully  with  other  vessels  in  light  winds,  but  in 
a  breeze  and  a  sea  she  was  invariably  admirable.    In  fact  she  was 
at  once  a  racing-yacht  and  a  true  sea-going  vessel  as  capable  of 
making  an  ocean  voyage  in  any  weather  as  of  sailing  over  a 
Solent  course.    On  one  occasion  she  performed  the  extraordinary 
feat  of  beating  against  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  Longships  to 
Falmouth,  and  handsomely  defeating  a  steamer  which  was  niakino- 
the  same  voyage.    Now  to  what  were  the  good  qualities  which 
put  her  in  some  respects  so  far  above  her  predecessors  due  ?  To 
good  designing,  or  at  least  in  great  part  to  good  designing ;  to 
improvements  on  the  existing  type,  and  to  careful  study  and 
thought ;  certainly  not  simply  to  ballasting,  albeit  she  was  a  well- 
ballasted  vessel.    The  great  success  of  the  Miranda,  which,  as  has 
just  been  said,  was  modelled  on  the  Jullanar,  and  which,  havin°- 
survived  all  the  yachts  of  her  day,  still  flies  her  racing-flag,  proved 
still  further  that  an  advance  had  been  made ;  and  in  no  lono-  time 
this  fact  was  recognized.    It  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  speak  of 
the  fastest  yachts  which  have  been  produced  since  her  day  as  havin°- 
been  copies  of  her ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  her  peculiar 
design  a  considerable  change  in  the  modelling  of  yachts  has  been 
due,  and  that  in  essentials  some  of  her  features  have  been  followed. 

Now  this  advance  was  a  most  legitimate  one,  being  an  improve- 
ment in  the  model  of  a  small  fast  sailing-ship  such  as,  in  former 
days,  would  have  been  of  great  importance.  Has  there  been  any 
such  advance  or  any  similar  advance  since  ?  To  give  even  the 
laintest  affirmative  in  answer  to  this  question  would  certainly 
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argue  very  great  boldness.  A  considerable  advance  has  been  made, 
no  doubt,  in  the  valuable  art  of  bolting  a  great  mass  of  lead  on 
to  a  vessel's  bottom,  but  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say  that 
there  has  been  any  real  improvement  in  designing  beyond  the 
improvements  which  were  suggested  by  the  Ugly  Duckling.  After 
her  triumphant  appearance  it  was  discovered  that  the  plan  of 
putting  heavy  ballast  very  low  down,  which,  within  reasonable 
limits,  was  adopted  in  her,  could  be  carried  much  further,  and 
that,  under  the  rule  of  measurement,  great  advantages  would  be 
gained  by  lead  keels.  The  Juliana)-  and  Miranda  were  followed 
at  intervals  by  vessels  on  which  more  and  more  lead  was  fastened 
outside,  until  the  extraordinary  proportions  which  have  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention  were  reached.  Through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  naval  architects  have  had  to  employ  their  energies  in 
the  work,  more  suited  for  mechanics  than  for  scientific  designers, 
of  attaching  lead  to  a  yacht's  keel  and  garboards.  Of  course, 
when  such  a  method  is  followed,  the  production  of  vessels  some- 
what faster  than  any  vessel  which  has  gone  before  means  very 
little.  There  is  a  great  entry  of  cutters  for  to-day's  race,  and 
amongst  the  names  set  down  is  that  of  a  yacht  recently  built 
in  the  North  which  carries  more  outside  lead  than  any  vessel  of 
her  tonnage  afloat,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ire.v,  not  yet  ready 
for  sea.  If  she  wins,  as  very  likely  she  will,  her  victory  will  have 
nothing  like  the  significance  of  the  Jullana?-'s.  Owing  to  no  fault, 
as  we  must  repeat,  of  designers,  yacht  designing  has  become  a 
purely  mechanical  art,  and  the  triumph  of  a  vessel  means  nothing 
more  than  that  bolts  and  ties  have  been  adroitly  adjusted. 

Now,  to_  use  a  famous  expression  applied  to  a  very  different 
subject,  this  will  never  do.  A  system  which  encourages  the  pro- 
duction of  racing  machines  and  confines  a  sport,  not  merely  to 
rich  men,  but  to  exceptionally  rich  men,  must  either  be  put  a 
stop  to,  or  it  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  yacht-racing.  How  the 
evils  complained  of  can  best  be  done  awav  with  we  do  not  now 
propose  to  consider,  but  assuredly  they  can  be  done  away  with  if 
an  earnest  effort  is  made.  The  general  adoption  of  the  length  and  sail 
area  rule  of  the  Y.R.A.  may  have  pood  results.  At  all  events, 
the  experiment  might  well  be  tried,  and  to  getting  it  tried  the 
pundits  of  the  Association,  who  have  been  rather  lethargic  of  late, 
may  usefully  apply  themselves.  Otherwise  thev  may  find  that 
they  are  relieved  from  all  necessity  for  future  effort,  and  that  their 
occupation  is  gone.  There  is  a  goodlv  muster  of  vessels  for  the 
great  opening  match,  as  there  has  been"in  previous  years,  but  in  all 
probability  lead  will  assert  its  irresistible  supremacy  before  the 
season  is  far  spent,  and  there  will  be  dull  racing,  such  as  has  already 
caused  so  much  discontent.  No  sport  can  long  endure  which  has 
become  monotonous  and  slightly  ridiculous,  and  unless  lead  keels 
are  checked  yacht-racing  must  needs  become  monotonous  and 
somewhat  absurd. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

rjIHE  natural  tendency  of  the  panic  in  New  York  is  to  depress 
the  prices  of  all  kind3  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  Ameri- 
can railway  securities  are  of  vast  amount,  and  are  held  largely  bv 
investors  all  over  Europe,  but  more  particularly  by  investors  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and  Germany.    The  great  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  these  securities  has  therefore 
inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  great  numbers  of  people  in  Europe  as 
well  as  m_  America,  has  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  often  ex- 
plained, diminished  their  borrowing,  and  consequently  their  pur- 
chasing, power,  and  has  seriously  alarmed  them  for  the  future  of 
their  properties.    The  losses  have  at  the  same  time  compelled 
many  speculative  buyers  of  these  securities  to  sell  other  securi- 
ties, such  as  English  railway  stocks  and  foreign  bonds,  to  fulfil 
the  contracts  into  which  they  had  entered ;  and  thus  the  fall  in 
prices  in  one  great  class  of  securities  has  led  to  a  fall  in  prices 
generally  in  all  classes  of  securities.    But  it  is  the  effects  in  the 
United  States  which  will  chiefly  tell  upon  the  future  of  the 
markets.    There  the  shock  given  to  credit  has  been  very  severe 
The  last  weekly  return  of  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  shows 
that,  m  spite  of  their  efforts  to  bolster  up  the  stock  markets  the 
banks  were  obliged  last  week  to  reduce  their  loans  by  nearly 
2|  millions  sterling.    They  had  to  do  this  because  of  the  laro-e 
withdrawals  ot  their  deposits,  alleged  to  be  bv  savings  banks  in 
the  VY  est,  upon  which  there  was  a  very  general  run.  Should 
this  run  upon  the  savings  banks  and  other  credit  institutions 
throughout  the  Union  continue,  the  banks  generally  will  be 
deprived  of  their  resources.    They  will  in  consequence  be  com- 
pelled to  force  borrowers  to  repay  them  what  they  owe  and 
in  doing  this  they  will  bring  about  such  large  sales  of  Stock- 
Exchange  securities  as  will  still  further  lower  prices.    It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  run  upon  the  banks  may  be  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  that  therefore  there  may  be  no  further  large 
calling  in  of  loans  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of 
the  banks  to  lend  largely  is  crippled  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  such  great  speculators  as  Mr 
Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Gould,  there  will  be  little  speculative  activity 
in  New  York.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  a  rise  of  prices  in  New 
York  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  but  it  did  not  last,  and  such  as 
it  was,  it  was  partly  clue  to  the  efforts  of  these  great  speculators 
partly  to  the  buying  of  speculators  for  the  fall,  who  think  that  the 
decline  in  prices  for  the  present  is  sufficiently  great,  and  therefore 
they  are  realizing  the  profits  they  have  made,  and  partly  it  is  ascriba- 
ble  to  purchases  by  European  investors.  It  is  hardly  probable,  how- 
ever, under  the  circumstances,  that  these  causes  will  lono-  suffice  to 


support  markets.  The  likelihood,  rather,  seems  to  be  that  in  New 
York  we  shall  see  for  some  time  to  come  great  stagnation  in  the 
stock  markets,  with,  perhaps,  a  further  slow  but  persistent  fall. 
Another  cause  unfavourable  to  the  stock  markets  is  the  fear  of  an 
estrangement  between  this  country  and  France.  Members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  speculators  generally  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  enter  into  engagements  with  France  which  will  be  so 
displeasing  to  the  public  that  the  Government  will  have  to  do  as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  the  convention  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  and 
that  the  result  may  be  a  coolness  between  the  two  countries  which 
would  certainly  depress  markets  generally.  Lastly,  the  proposal 
of  the  Prussian  Government  to  tax  heavilv  all  Bourse  transactions 
has  caused  a  fall  upon  the  German  Stock  Exchanges.  The  German 
Stock  Exchanges  for  some  time  back  have  been  leading  the  move- 
ments for  a  rise  in  prices,  and  there  were  symptoms  that  we 
were  about  to  see  in  Germany  a  considerable  speculation  ;  but  this 
proposal  of  the  Prussian  Government  has  checked  the  movement 
and  threatens  even  to  create  such  an  alarm  as  may  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable fall. 

But  while  these  several  causes  tend  to  depress  the  prices  of 
Stock  Exchange  securities  all  over  the  world,  there  are  other 
causes  with  a  very  opposite  tendency.    The  immunity  with  which 
the  London  Stock  Exchange  has  passed  through  the  crisis  en- 
gendered by  the  New  York  panic,  as  well  as  previously  by  the 
Paris  panic,  shows  that  in  this  country  there  has  been  of  late  very 
little  rash  speculation.    The  speculation  that  existed  in  1880  and 
1 88 1  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Frenchmen  and  Americans.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  certain  speculation  in  England  also,  but  that  it 
was  kept  within  bounds  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  so  few  failures  on  the  Stock  Exchange  here.    There  have, 
indeed,  been  some  very  bad  ones,  of  which  the  Blakeway  scandal 
is  the  worst,  but,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  failures  and  frauds  have  been  exceed- 
ingly few.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  still  wealthy  and  in  good  credit,  and  it  follows 
that  the  clients  for  whom  thev  do  business  must  have  escaped 
very  serious  losses.    That  their  losses  were  considerable,  of  course 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  if  they  had  been  very  serious  the  clients 
would  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  the 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  have  been  in  consequence 
embarrassed.  That  there  have  been  so  few  failures  then  is  evidence 
that  the  losses  suffered  in  this  country  have  been  so  moderate  that 
those  who  incurred  them  have  been  able  to  pay  up  all  their  liabilities 
and  yet  retain  their  credit,  with  some  few  signal  exceptions.  In 
the  meantime  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  growing  and 
the  sayings  effected  have  been  large.  'Trade,  it  is  true,  Ts  less 
profitable  than  it  was,  and  agriculture  has  been  depressed ;  but 
still  the  profits  of  business  generally  are  large  enough  to  admit  of 
considerable  savings,  and  these  savings  therefore  are  waiting  for 
investment.    It  was  known  for  a  long  time  that  a  crisis  of  "some 
kind  must  occur  in  New  York.     People  generally,  therefore, 
were  keeping  their  resources  well  in  hand  lest  the  crisis  nii°ht 
turn  out  to  be  very  formidable.    It  was  also  known  that  the 
Oriental  Bank  was  in  such  difficulties  that  its  suspension  was 
not  improbable,  and  nobody  could  foresee  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  suspension.    Now  that  the  panic  has  occurred  in  New 
York,  and  that  the  Oriental  Bank  is  being  wound  up,  people  feel 
relieved.  They  know  the  worst,  or  very  nearly,  and  therefore  they 
are  able  to  see  how  they  stand,  and  they  are  reassured  as  regards 
the  future.    With  every  future  fall  in  prices,  therefore,  there°will 
be  a  greater  readiness  to  buy  than  there  has  been  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.    Now  that  good  American  railway  bonds  can 
be  bought  to  pay  from  51  to      per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  good 
railway  shares  can  be  bought  to  pay  nearly  7  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  more,  it  is  certain  that  buying  throughout  Europe  will 
be  continuous,  and  will  grow  larger  and  larger  whenever  there  is  a 
further  fall.    The  knowledge  that  the  banks  and  great  speculators 
in  Aew  York  have  been  obliged  to  buy  from  insolvent  speculators 
vast  masses  of  securities  which  they  do  not  intend  to  keep,  and 
therefore  which  they  will  sell  at  the  first  opportunity,  will,  as  we 
have  said  above,  prevent  any  early  considerable  rise  ;  but  as  the  sales 
go  on  and  depress  prices,  investors  will  be  tempted  to  buy,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  probable  that  any  further  considerable  depreciation 
will  be  prevented,  and  that  after  awhile  a  recovery  of  prices  will 
set  in. 

_  The  disposition  to  invest  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  here 
in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  by  the  success  of 
the  numerous  colonial  loans  brought  out  and  by  the  rise  that  has 
taken  place  in  all  sound  securities,  such  as  railway  debenture 
stocks  and  municipal  bonds,  is  also  found  to  exist  in  Germany. 
.Hie  Germans,  like  ourselves,  were  not  carried  away  by  the  specii- 
ooVe  m^ma  that  Prevailea  in  France  from  1879  to  the  end  of 
Jf/i  I  hey  consequently  did  not  suffer  very  heavily  by  the  crash 
that  followed  the  failure  of  the  Union  Generale.  Since  then  they 
have  been  cautious  in  their  operations,  and  they  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  large  beetroot  crops.  When  discussing  the  crisis  in 
tue  sugar  trade  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  showed  how  great  had  been 
the  growth  of  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  in  Europe  of  late,  and 
the  principal  growth  has  been  in  Germany.  Indeed,  the  last  beet 
crop  in  that  country  has  been  unprecedentedly  large.  At  the 
same  time  a  succession  of  improvements  and  of  chemical  dis- 
coveries has  so  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  that  the  profits 
resulting  to  Germany  have  been  very  large.  The  Germans,  there- 
lore,  are  prosperous  at  present;  and,  having  saved  much,  they 
are  inclined  to  invest  liberally,  and  also  to  speculate.  Now 
that  their  country  has  become  the  leading  political  State  in 
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Europe,  thejr  desire  to  make  its  capital  the  leading  financial 
centre.     Tails  having  lost   some  of  its  financial  importance 
since  the  late  panic,  the  great  capitalists  of  Berlin  wish  to 
attract  to  themselves  the  foreign  loans  and  financial  opera- 
tions which   used  to   centre  in  Paris,  and  they  have  been 
favoured  by  the  reconciliation  which  has  lately  taken  place 
between  the  Courts  of  Germany  and  of  Kussia.    There  has  in 
consequence  been  a  very  considerable  rise  of  prices  in  Germany 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  the  tendency  was  towards  a 
further  rapid  rise.    This  has  been  checked,  as  stated  above,  by  the 
proposal  of  the  Prussian  Government  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
Bourse  transactions,  speculative  and  otherwise.     At  the  first 
announcement  of  this  proposal  there  was  something  like  a  scare 
on  the  German  Bourses.    The  proposal,  especially  that  all  specu- 
lators must  enter  their  transactions  in  a  book  which  should  be 
open  to  official  inspection,  should  be  regularly  stamped,  and 
should  be  heavily  taxed,  caused  a  great  outcry.    It  is  said  that  it 
•will  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  all  financial  business  from 
Germany.    Of  course  the  outcry  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Germans  have  less  ingenuity  than  they  are  generally  credited  with 
if  they  do  not  find  some  means  of  evading  the  law,  supposing  that 
the  proposals  are  ever  accepted  by  the  Federal  Parliament ;  and 
in  any  case  a  heavy  tax  will  not  put  down  speculation  or  prevent 
financial  business.    Of  course  Government  interference  of  every 
kind  does  check  business,  as  does  likewise  heavy  taxation  ;  but  a 
check  is  one  thing  and  a  total  driving  out  of  capital  is  another. 
Besides,  the  proposals  as  yet  have  been  only  laid  before  the 
FederalCouncil.  They  have  to  be  approved  by  it  and  then  accepted 
by  Parliament.  _  They  are  not  likely  therefore  very  soon  to  come 
into  effect,  and  in  the  meantime  the  probability  is  that  speculators 
will  recover  from  their  scare  and  that  the  speculative  movement 
will  soon  recommence.    As  regards  the  apprehended  estrange- 
ment between  this  country  and  France,  it  is  hardly  probable  that, 
whatever  may  happen,  there  will  be  war,  and  although  a  coolness 
and  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries  would  undoubtedly  de- 
press the  prices  of  foreign  stocks  generally,  it  would  not  have  such 
serious  effects  as  are  feared  by  the  Stock  Exchange.    One  other 
cause  tends  strongly  to  favour  a  recovery  of  prices.    It  is  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  loanable  capital.    In  consequence  of 
the  dulness  of  trade  and  of  the  absence  of  speculation,  there  has 
been  going  on  for  a  couple  of  years  past  a  great  accumulation  of 
unemployed  capital  in  the  great  centres  of  business  throughout  the 
world.  The  Bank  of  France,  for  example,  holds  nearly  41  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  the  Bank  of  England  holds  over  25  millions 
sterling,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  holds  about  39*  millions 
sterling  of  the  metal.    The  owners  of  this  vast  capital  find  no 
profitable  employment  for  it.    Hitherto  they  have  preferred  to 
keep  it  unemployed  because  they  foresaw  difficulties  which  have 
now  occurred,  but  they  will  be  hardly  likely  to  keep  it  unemployed 
much  longer.    The  investment  of  these  large  sums  will  neces- 
sarily tend  to  a  rise  of  prices.    It  is  further  to  be  recollected  that 
commodities  generally  are  exceptionally  cheap  just  now,  as  well 
as  Stock  Exchange  securities.    Consequently,  merchants  are  able 
to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of  business  as  usual  with  a  much  less 
amount  of  money,  and  the  capital  which  is  thus  set  free  they  have 
either  to  keep  entirely  unemployed  or  to  invest  in  Stock  Exchange 
securities.    Of  course  they  will  invest  it  in  Stock  Exchange  secu- 
rities which  are  perfectly  safe,  and  yield  a  reasonably  good  interest. 
Their  purchases  will  cause  a  rise  in  the  higher  classes  of  securities, 
which  will  lower  the  interest  yielded  by  these  securities,  and  the 
rise  in  the  higher  class  of  securities  will  almost  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  rise  in  all  classes  of  securities.    Lastly,  the  rapid 
reduction  of  debt  by  our  own  Government  and  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  tends  to  force  up  prices  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles.   Those  who  are  paid  off  must  invest  their  capital  again 
somehow,  and  the  investment  tends  to  raise  prices. 


THE  RICHTER  CONCERTS. 


ET  ERR  RICHTER  continues  faithful  to  his  mission.  Thanks 
to  him,  it  is  possible  week  by  week  to  study  Wagnerism  in 
its  highest  expressions  and  week  by  week  to  compare  the  master's 
work  with  the  work  of  greater  men.  That  this  is  an  advantage  is 
unquestionable.  If  Wagnerism  is  a  fashion  merely,  then  the  more 
we  have  of  it  the  sooner  we  shall  have  done  with  it.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  really  signilies  a  new  departure,  and  embodies  a 
new  aesthetic  principle,  then  the  more  we  consider  it  and  the 
better  we  are  able  to  understand  it  the  sooner  will  it  be  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is  and  become  the  influence  it  should.  Wagner 
believed,  and  absolutely,  in  the  art  he  had  invented— in  the  new 
art,  that  is,  he  had  pieced  together  out  of  the  old  ones;  he 
believed  mi  loss  absolutely  iu  the  theory  he  had  discovered— 
which  iu  other  words  he  had  adopted,  with  exaggerations  of  his 
own,  from  the  principles  expounded  by  his  predecessors— by  Gluck 
and  Weber,  Bach  and  Berlioz,  Beethoven  and  Spontini,  and 
Meyerbeer.  But  he  also  believed  in  his  music  as  music  ;  and  he 
not  only  sanctioned  its  production  at  concerts,  but  arranged  a 
good  deal  of  it  for  current  use.  On  these  arrangements  Herr 
luchter  chooses  this  season  to  depend  for  the  better  part  of 
111s  material.  As  programme  music  they  are  presented,  and  as 
pugrauime  music  they  must  be  considered  and  sentenced.  That 
to  iLTLUT  V°  sel!?fr°m  w  should  be  so  rigorously  restricted 
to  tbe  productions  ot  Wagner  and  his  school  is,  as  we  have  argued 


a  little  hard.  Still,  as  we  have  shown,  the  restriction  is  not  without 
its  advantages. 

At  the  Fifth  Concert,  with  an  overture  of  Marschner's  rather 
feeble  as  to  its  force,  and  rather  tame  as  to  its  romance,  Herr 
Richter  gave  us  an  excerpt  from  the  Ming  des  Nibelungen, 
adapted  by  himself,  on  Wagner's  instructions,  from  Siegfried 
and  the  Gotterdiimmerung,  and  depicting,  at  great  length  and  with 
any  amount  of  ingenuity  and  accomplishment,  the  whole  course 
of  Siegfried's  adventure  with  Brynhilda,  from  the  moment  when 
he  starts  in  quest  of  the  rock  where  the  Valkyr  sleeps  her  en- 
chanted sleep  to  his  journey  down  the  Rhine  and  his  entrv  into 


the  "Love  of  Roving"  motive,  and,  "by  way  of  insisting  on  the 
advantages  of  the  married  state,  the  melody  ascribed  to  Fricka, 
the  protectress  of  marriage  vows,"  with  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  all  "  woven  into  a  wondrously  continuous  (and 
shapeless)  web."  It  was  followed  by  the  "  Trauermarsch  "  from 
the  Gotterdammerung,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  no  mere 
funeral  march  for  the  death  of  a  hero,  like  Beethoven's  or  like 
Handel's,  but  an  oration  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Bossuet,  com- 
pacted of  motives  signifying  Siegmund,  "  Siegfried's  Death-blow," 
"  the  Sword  Nothungy'  the  "  Recognition  of  Siegelinde  and 
Siegmund,"  _ "  Alberich's  Victory,"  and  a  crowd  of  well-known 
facts  and  circumstances  besides.  And  this  in  its  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  famous  "Ride  of  the  Valkyrie."  At  the  Sixth 
Concert  the  master  was  represented  by  no  more  than  two  excerpts — 
the  trio  from  the  Mheinguld,  and  an  adaptation,  familiar  enough 
to  Herr  Richter's  audiences,  from  Tristan  und  Isolde.  The  trio 
was  excellently  sung  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Miss  Damian,  and 
Fraulein  Friedlander,  who  were  recalled  with  enthusiasm.  The 
excerpt  was  admirably  played  by  Herr  Richter's  orchestra. 

At  the  Fifth  Concert  the  Symphony  was  Beethoven's  Seventh 
in  A,  that  masterpiece  of  invention  and  inspiration  and  accom- 
plishment. Save  for  a  certain  weakness  in  the  horns  (a  fault 
habitual  to  Herr  Richter's  orchestra),  it  was  admirably  rendered. 
At  the  concert  of  last  Monday  the  anti- Wagnerian  element  was 
represented  by  Weber's  delightful  fantasy,  the  Ruler  of  the  Spirits 
Overture  ;  by  Beethoven's  violin  concerto ;  and  by  Brahms's  Third 
Symphony.  The  concerto  introduced  us  to  a  new  violinist,  Herr 
Hugo  Heermau  ;  his  technique  is  phenomenal,  his  taste  is  delicate 
and  correct,  his  emotional  capacity  is  inconsiderable,  his  tone  is 
often  wiry  and  thin. 


THE  DERBY. 


IT  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Derby  without 
noticing  for  a  second  time  several  races  which  we  have 
described  in  recent  articles ;  but  we  will  do  so  as  briefly  as 
possible.     At  the.  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  the  Biennial, 
which  was  the  very  first  race,  was  won  easily  by  Royal  Fern, 
but  he  had  nothing  of  importance  to  beat  except  Wickham— a 
colt  that  had  been  backed  at  14  to  1  for  the  Derby  early  in  the 
season  and  afterwards  had  turned  roarer — and  Zadig.    Too  much 
was  made  of  this  performance,  and  the  subsequent  victory  of  Zadig 
in  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  at  Epsom  helped  to  mislead 
racing  prophets,  by  inducing  them  to  over-estimate  the  merits  of 
Royal  Fern's  running  in  the  Biennial.    During  the  same  meeting 
at  Newmarket,  the  Craven  Stakes  was  won  by  Scot  Free  with 
ridiculous  ease,  and  these  two  colts  started  first  and  second 
favourites  for  the  Two  Thousand,  Scot  Free  being  tbe  most 
fancied  of  the  pair.    Harvester,  for  whom  8,600  guineas  had  been 
given  a  couple  of  days  before  the  Two  Thousand,  was  understood 
to  have  run  badly  in  a  trial  on  the  intervening  day,  and  after 
being  backed  at  4  to  1,  he  eventually  started  at  20  to  1.  Scot 
Free  won  in  a  canter  by  five  lengths,  St.  Medard  was  second, 
Harvester  was  third,  only  a  head  behind  St.  Medard,  and  Royal 
Fern  was  last  but  one.    Harvester,  however,  had  sweated  so  much 
before  the  race,  that  his  running  was  not  considered  genuine,  and 
he  became  rattier  a  better  favourite  for  the  Derby  after  the  Two 
Thousand  than  he  had  been  before  it,  being  first  favourite  at  7  to 
I,  while  8  to  1  was  taken  about  St.  Medard.    The  last-named 
horse  is  wiry  and  fast,  but  he  was  considered  by  many  people  to 
be  too  small,  light  of  bone,  and  wanting  iu  muscular  power  for 
a  Derby  horse.    Two  days  later,  in  the  One  Thousand,  Queen 
Adelaide  ran  within  half  a  length  of  Busybody  after  a  fine  race, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  performance  she  became  first  favourite 
for  the  Derby,  going  up  in  the  betting  until  she  stood  at  5  to  2.  At 
the  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting,  another  race  was  run  which 
again  altered  the  Derby  betting.    This  was  the  Payne  Stakes,  for 
which  both  Scot  Free  and  Harvester  started.     Scot  Free  was 
giving  7  lbs.  to  Harvester;  but  on  the  strength  of  the  Two 
Thousand  running,  nearly  2  to  I  was  laid  on  Scot  Free,  and  neirly 
3  to  1  against  Harvester,  while  1 2  to  1  was  laid  against  Roval  Fern, 
There  were  also  three  other  starters.    The  course  for  the  Payne 
Stakes  is  more  thau  a  quarter  of  a  mile  longer  than  that  for  the 
Two  Thousand.    The  finish  is  the  same  for  each  race ;  but  for  the 
Payne  Stakes  the  horses  start  close  to  the  Gap,  where  the  Cesare- 
witch  course  runs  through  the  Ditch  and  turns  sharp  to  the  right 
into  the  straight.    The  two  favourites  lay  near  each  other  for  the 
first  half-mile,  a  little  behind  the  horse  that  was  making  the 
running,  and  then  Harvester  took  the  lead.    As  they  came  down 
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the  hill,  Scot  Frees  head  was  at  Harvester's  girths,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  as  they  came  up  from  the  Dip,  Harvester  won,  with 
something  in  hand,  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  These  first 
earnings  of  Harvester  under  his  new  master  were  worth  1,040?., 
and  the  performance  was  considered  so  good  that  he  was  backed 
aftc*  the  race  at  a  fraction  under  3  to  1  for  the  Derby.  He  was 
afterwards  first  favourite,  alternately  with  Queen  Adelaide,  until 
the  Saturday  before  Epsom  races,  when  he  was  reported  to  be 
taking  walking  exercise  only,  and  he  gradually  declined  to  40  to  1. 
Talisman  was  one  of  the  leading  favourites,  and  it  was  argued  that 
his  two-year-old  form  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Harvester  ;  but 
there  was  much  to  be  said  against  his  running  of  last  year.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  never  won  a  race,  and  although  he  had  run 
within  a  length  of  Superba,  half  a  length  of  Harvester,  and  a  head 
of  both  Saudiway  and  Spring  Morn,  he  had  on  other  occasions  run 
very  indifferently.  His  admirers  maintained  that  he  had  never 
been  fully  trained  in  any  of  his  races  last  year,  that  he  had  im- 
proved during  the  winter,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  best-looking 
colts  that  would  run  in  the  Derby.  Another  horse  that  had  been 
beaten  every  time  he  ran  was  Beauchamp.  When  Talisman  ran 
Sandiway  to  a  head,  Beauchamp  was  the  same  distance  behind 
Talisman ;  so  on  this  form  there  was  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  colts.  Beauchamp  was  unplaced  for  the  Two 
Thousand ;  but  it  was  said  that  he  was  not  fit  at  the  time, 
and  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  his  good  looks.  Richmond 
had  won  three  races,  in  one  of  which  he  had  given  St. 
Medard  13  lbs.  and  beaten  him  by  a  head;  but  he  had  run 
very  badly  on  several  occasions.  This  spring  he  had  been  un- 
placed in  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap,  but  it  was  said  that 
he  had  been  shut  in  at  an  important  part  of  that  race,  and  that  he 
was  making  up  his  ground  in  a  marvellous  manner  at  the  finish. 
When  this  became  known,  he  went  up  to  12  to  1  in  the  betting. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  report  that  he  had  hit  his  leg,  and 
he  did  not  appear  at  exercise  with  the  other  horse3  from  his  stable. 
Down  he  went  to  33  to  1,  but  it  was  then  discovered  that, 
instead  of  doing  his  work  as  usual  with  his  stable  companions  in 
the  mornings,  he  had  been  taken  out  in  the  afternoons,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  him.  He  then  went 
up  10  to  1.  St.  Gatien  had  won  all  the  three  races  for  which  he 
ran  last  year,  but  he  had  beaten  nothing  of  exceptional  merit. 
Still,  no  horse  can  do  more  than  win  all  his  races.  Although  rather 
narrow,  he  shows  plenty  of  quality  with  power,  and  he  had  a 
large  number  of  admirers  and  backers.  We  have  now  noticed  all 
the  starters  which  had  shown  even  moderate  public  form.  A  week 
before  the  race  Sir  John  Willoughby's  apparent  chance  of  winning 
the  Derby  was  almost  without  precedent.  The  ring,  and  perhaps 
the  owner  himself,  scarcely  seemed  to  know,  at  one  time,  whether 
to  make  Harvester  or  Queen  Adelaide  first  favourite.  Sir  John 
has  been  spoken  of  as  an  extravagant  buyer  of  horseflesh.  When 
he  gave  3,500  guineas  for  Queen  Adelaide  as  a  yearling,  people 
said  that  very  high-priced  yearlings  rarely  won  many  races, 
yet  this  filly  won  but  little  short  of  3,000/.  as  a  two-year- 
old,  and  as  she  ran  Busybody  to  half  a  length  in  the  One 
Thousand,  a  couple  of  days  after  that  filly  had  been  sold  for 
8,800  guineas,  she  would  probably  have  fetched  something  like 
double  her  original  price  at  public  auction  a  fortnight  before  the 
Derby.  Again,  when  Sir  John  gave  8,600  guineas  for  Harvester, 
wise  people  laughed,  especially  after  that  colt  had  been  beaten  in 
the  Two  Thousand;  yet  when  Harvester  was  sold,  he  stood  at 
9  to  1  for  the  Derby,  and  before  the  day  of  the  race  he  went  up  to 
something  under  3  to  i,so  that  two  or  three  weeks  after  his  purchase 
he  was  practically  appraised  by  the  ring,  as  far  as  the  Derby 
was  concerned,  at  a  much  higher  value  than  on  the  day  of  his  sale. 
After  doing  nothing  but  walking  exercise  for  four  days,  Harvester 
was  cantered  on  the  morning  of  the  Derby  day,  and  as  he  was 
sound  when  pulled  up  it  was  determined  to  start  him.  When  he 
was  seen  in  the  paddock  he  went  up  considerably  in  the  betting, 
and  he  started  at  14  to  1.  St.  Gatien  was  scarcely  in  so  good 
favour  as  he  had  been  two  or  three  days  before  the  race,  and  he 
started  at  12  to  I.  Queen  Adelaide  fretted  a  good  deal  before 
coming  out  for  the  race,  and  she  seemed  inclined  to  kick.  Her 
small  feet  and  light  fore-legs  did  not  please  all  the  critics,  but 
still  she  remained  a  very  steady  first  favourite  at  5  to  2.  Her 
near  relation,  St.  Medard,  was  a  good  second  favourite  at  6  to  r, 
and  Talisman  was  third  favourite  at  7  to  1.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent start,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  St.  Gatien,  and  Richmond 
were  some  of  the  first  horses  to  break  the  line  to  go  to  the  front. 
Richmond  made  the  running  until  half-way  down  the  hill, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  moments  when  a  horse  called 
Woodstock  took  the  lead.  As  they  were  descending  the  hill 
towards  Tattenham  Corner,  Richmond  gave  up  his  forward 
position,  and  a  party  of  horses,  composed  of  St.  Gatien,  Borneo, 
Waterford,  and  Loch  Ranza,  led  the  field  round  the  turn, 
while  Harvester,  Queen  Adelaide,  Beauchamp,  and  Richmond 
headed  the  second  division.  Of  these,  Richmond  was  already 
beaten,  and  Queen  Adelaide  was  rather  shut  in  against  the 
rails.  St.  Medard  and  Talisman  were  done  with  as  they  came 
into  the  straight,  and  Loch  Ranza  was  also  soon  beaten.  Half- 
way up  the  straight  St.  Gatien  took  the  lead  very  resolutely ; 
Borneo  and  Waterford  were  in  close  attendance;  Harvester  was 
making  up  ground,  but  still  waiting ;  and  Queen  Adelaide, 
although  going  very  well,  was  somewhat  blocked  in.  At  the 
distance  Borneo  was  beaten,  and  Waterford  gave  way  almost 
immediately  afterwards.  Queen  Adelaide  then  got  an  opening, 
but  she  had  to  go  round  a  little  and  lose  some  ground  in  doing 
this,  and  then  she  began  to  dash  bravely  towards  the  front.  In 


the  meantime  Harvester  had  been  improving  his  position  surely 
and  steadily,  but  just  when  he  seemed  to  be  about  to  over- 
take St.  Gatien,  he  blundered  in  his  stride  and  lost  ground. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  and  he  was  soon  by  the  side 
of  St.  Gatien,  fighting  out  a  desperate  race.  Queen  Adelaide  was 
also  making  up  ground  at  every  stride.  Wood  had  now  almost 
reached  the  winning-post  with  St.  Gatien,  and,  although  S.  Loates 
rode  Harvester  with  both  judgment  and  resolution,  all  he  could 
do  was  just  to  catch  St.  Gatien  on  the  post,  and  the  race  was 
declared  to  be  a  dead  heat.  Queen  Adelaide  was  a  couple  of 
lengths  off.  Mr.  Hammond  and  Sir  John  Willoughby  agreed  to 
divide  the  honours  of  the  Derby  between  them ;  so  Harvester 
and  St.  Gatien  were  not  brought  out  again  to  decide  their 
merits.  This  caused  some  disappointment ;  but,  after  such  a 
magnificent  race,  perhaps  it  was  better  to  leave  well  alone.  Many 
people  think  that  Harvester  would  have  won  if  he  had  not  made 
that  unfortunate  "  peck  "  at  a  critical  moment ;  while  others  believe 
that  Queen  Adelaide  would  have  secured  the  victory  if  she  had 
had  a  clear  berth  ;  but  in  racing  there  must  always  be  some  risks 
and  mischances,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Derby  of  1884 
was  a  splendid  race.  We  have  often  noticed  the  breeding  of 
Harvester,  who  is  by  Sterling  out  of  Wheatear.  St.  Gatien  is  by 
Rotherhill  or  The  Rover  out  of  St.  Editha.  If  he  is  by  The 
Rover,  he  has  a  treble  cross  of  Birdcatcher's,  a  double  cross  of 
Touchstone's,  and  a  double  cross  of  Newminster's  blood  in  his 
veins.  People  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  may  naturally  ask 
themselves  whether  Harvester  would  not  in  all  human  probability 
have  won  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  if  he  had  not 
undergone  a  change  of  stable  a  couple  of  days  before  the  former 
race,  and  if  he  had  had  Archer  on  his  back  in  the  latter. 

The  French  Derby,  which  took  place  on  the  Sunday  preceding 
the  English  Derby,  was  considered  almost  a  certainty  for  Mr. 
Lefevre's  Archiduc.  This  colt  hal  been  first  favourite  for  the 
Epsom  Derby,  until  the  death  of  Count  Lagrange  had  rendered 
his  nomination  void,  and  he  had  won  the  French  Two  Thousand 
in  a  canter  by  two  lengths  from  Little  Duck.  Great,  therefore, 
was  the  surprise  when  Little  Duck  beat  him  by  exactly  the  same 
distance  for  the  French  Derby  on  Sunday  last.  Nearly  three  to 
ane  had  been  laid  upon  him  at  the  start,  and  he  was  considered 
so  good  in  this  country  that  the  official  handicapper  estimated  him 
at  equal  weights  with  Busybody,  and  3  lbs.  above  Harvester. 
Little  Duck  is  by  See  Saw  out  of  Light  Drum,  and  he  belongs  to 
the  Duke  de  Castries.  The  Duke  won  the  French  Derby  last  year 
with  Frontin,  and  both  his  victories  were  very  well  received  by 
the  racing  public,  but  considering  the  inconsistent  running  of 
Little  Duck  and  Archiduc,  either  the  French  Derby  or  the  French 
Two  Thousand  must  have  been  a  most  unsatisfactory  race. 


REVIEWS. 


DR.  STEPHENS  OX  RUNES.* 

IN  his  poem  on  the  Grande  Chartreuse  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
draws,  in  three  lines,  a  vivid  picture  of  a  Greek  standing  "  in 
pity  and  mournful  awe "  before  "  some  fallen  Runic  stone." 
Runes  are  but  rarely  read  in  England,  and  Dr.  Stephens's  Hand- 
book of  the  Monuments  is  a  most  welcome  introduction  to  the 
study  of  monuments  that  still  touch  us  with  "  pity  and  mournful 
awe."  The  runes,  whether  inscribed  on  grave  pillar,  on  amulet, 
on  sword-belt,  on  drinking-horn,  or  idol,  or  brooch,  are  the  oldest 
lettered  documents  of  our  own  ancestors.  Faint,  but  audible  still, 
these  whispers  come  from  the  remote  centuries,  and  we  seem  to 
hear  with  reverence  the  most  ancient  accents  of  a  speech  which  is 
still  our  own.  It  is  needless  at  this  time  of  day  to  praise  the 
learning  and  industry  of  Dr.  Stephens,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
linguistic  charlatanism  which  dubs  itself  by  the  name  of  science. 
Facts,  studied  with  earnestness  and  interpreted  with  modesty,  are 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Stephens's  readings.  He  is  never  ashamed  to 
confess  it  when  an  inscription  baffles  him,  he  does  not  cling  with 
conceited  self-confidence  to  readings  at  best  tentative,  and  he  is  no 
friend  of  conjectural  emendations,  or  theories  that  runes  must 
be  magical,  or  gibberish,  or  written  by  a  slave  who  did 
not  know  the  tongue,  merely  because  at  present  they  are  not 
decipherable. 

We  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  Dr.  Stephens's  ideas  about 
the  old  Northern  inscriptions,  and  then  to  examine  the  historical 
revelations  about  the  life  of  the  past  which  are  contained  in  some 
of  his  more  interesting  examples. 

Dr.  Stephens  first  maintains  that  the  values  of  the  runes,  as 
laid  down  by  himself,  are  correct.  Here  the  question  turns  chiefly 
on  the  meaning  of  a  rune  which  distantly  resembles  a  three- 
pronged  fork,  and  is  still  more  like  archaic  forms  of  the  Greek 
This  old  Northern  stave  Y  was  always  A,  no  consonant,  and 
certainly  never  M  nor  R.  In  his  preface,  and  again  in  a  chapter 
styled  "  The  Word-Hoard  "  (p.  214),  Dr.  Stephens  makes  fierce 
and  successful  war  against  the  adoption  of  R  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  three-pronged  rune.  Assuming  this  trident  to  be  R,  then 
most  of  the  inscriptions  are  unreadable,  or  can  only  be  read  by 
the  aid  of  "  desperate  archaisms  or  unknown  constructions,"  or 
they  must  be  explained  as  gibberish  or  as  inscriptions  in  a  speech 

*  Handbook  of  the  Old  Northern  Runic  Monuments.  Now  first  collected 
and  deciphered.  By  Dr.  George  Stephens,  F.S.A.  London :  Williams  & 
Norgate.  1884. 
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invented  by  the  rune-cutter,  or  as  magic.    One  is  reminded  of  the 
lamous  Bath  inscription  on  a  leaden  plate.     One  philologist 
interprets  this  to  mean  that  some  doctor  of  the  period  cured  a 
mans  wife    and    received  "five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
copper    forhis  skill     The  proper  names  are  read  as  names  of 
witnesses  to  the  deed.    Another  child  of  science  makes  out  that 
a  Tmef  f  X    ?Se  °f  men  8usPscted  of  stealing  table-cloths, 
and  devoted  (by  the  owner  of  the  linen)  to  all  the  Furies.  The 
readings  are  really  too  funny  in  their  diversity  to  be  lost,  so  we 
otter  extracts.     One  runs :— « Q(uintus)  has  bathed  Vilbra  for 
me  with  the  water.    Along  with  Cliquati's  he  has  saved  her  by 
means  of >m     tael  (or  tale).  His  pay  is  500,000  pounds  of  copper 
coin.     then  follow  the  names  of  the  witnesses.     A  learned 
German  prefers  :— «  May  the  man  who  stole  my  table-cloth  waste 
away  like  water  unless  he  restores  it."    Then  come  the  names  of 
some  suspected  persons.    There  is  another  reading,  not  less  droll 
than  the  first.    Now  the  opponents  of  Dr.  Stephens  and  of  the 
letter  A  seem  to  produce  decipherments  of  the  runes  as  incongruous 
and  nonsensical  as  two  of  the  three  interpretations  of  the"  Bath 
inscription.    Dr.  Stephens,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  gets  sense 
out  ol  the  staves,  not  improbabilities  like  the  hypothesis  that  a 
physician  s  fee  was  500,000  pounds  of  copper.  We  are  thus  humbly 
anxious  to  hope  that  Dr.  Stephens  is  right,  and  that  his  reading 
of  the  runes  so  as  not  to  make  gibberish  may  be  received,  as  he 
says     with  reasonable  satisfaction,  if  not  with  perfect  certainty  » 
By  the  opposite  system,  scarcely  two  out  of  sixty  inscriptions  can 
be  even  plausibly  translated.  ^ 

Dr.  Stephens  next  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  first  outflow 
of  the  Scando-Gothic  tribes,  the  Germans,  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  writing,  that  the  Saxons,  or  Flemings,  or  Low  Country  men 
r'Vrt  ^omnt,  and  that  the  art  was  either  brought  to 
"X  » Goth,}\f  lrT'  ?  leal'ned  or  developed  there  by  the  third 
clan-wave,"  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian.     As  one  out  of 
many  proofs,  Dr.  Stephens  asserts  that  no  runic  stone,  no  in- 
scription on  any  permanently  fixed  object,  has  ever  been  found  on 
German  or  Saxon  soil.    «  Germans  of  the  better  sort "  admit  tlT 
Ihe  runic  inscriptions  in  Germany  are  all  on  objects  like  jewels 
and  other  portable  things,  which  might,  for  all  that  we  can  see 
have  reached  Japan  m  the  course  of  early  commerce,  but  could  not 
piove  that  either  Germans  or  Japanese  had  possessed  the  art  of 
writing  runes.    Again,  in  Northern  lands  fresh  runic  stones  are 
always  turning  up  m  diggings  or  in  old  buildings.    Not  one  has 
ever  come  to  light  m  Saxon  or  German  territory?   The  language 
once  more,  in  all  Runic  monuments  is  never  German  nor  Saxon' 
but  one  or  other  dialect  of  Old  Northern.    Yet,  shadowy  as  is  the 
case  for  German  runes,  Dr.  Stephens  declares  that  pedantry  ha* 
employed  these  non-existent  objects  as  a  weapon  of  Teutonic 
Chauvinism     In  a  sentence  where  honest  indication  mixes  her 
metaphors  he .writes,"  These  archaeological  fictions  and  cobwebs 
have  already  been  used  for  hounding  on  to  the  Germanization  and 
annexation  of  North  and  South  Jutland." 

What  is  the  date  and  origin  of  the  art  of  rune-writing?  The 
f7SnC°*i  ^crated  graves  shows,  Dr.  Stephens  thinks,  that  it 
s  older  than  Christianity.  He  holds,  as  we  understand  him,  that 
the  iron-wie  ding  clans  "reached  Scandinavia  after  a  march  "from 
Northern  or  Central  India."  We  confess  that  this  idea,  like  an 
theories  about  the  migration  of  the  "Aryan  race  "  and  its  members 
appears  to  us  very  fanciful.  The  latest  German  notion  (we  do  not 
assume  hat  the  latest  German  theory  is  any  better  than  any  of 

?*JSw2  a  68  N°rt»^n  Eur°Pe'  not  Centl'al  Asia,  the 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  race.'-  Dr.  Stephens  says  "  lore-men  »  should 
begin  their  researches  in  India,  and  examine  graves  northwards 
and  westwards  till  they  come  on  runes.  He  is  certain  that  Tunes 
are  not  a  modification  of  Roman  letters.  In  a  brief  no  e  he 
observes  that  "  the  birth  of  the  runes  has  been  cleared  up  by  the 
Rev  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor."  According  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the  runes  are 
an  independent  offshoot  from  the  "old  Greek  alphabet  in  Scyt da 
(Jom  Thrace  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimea  and  Dnieper  up 
towards  the  Vistula).    According  to  this  system,  Greek  letters 

Christ ^  R^TT?  ^  3™  ^S  Seven  before 
nS?*l  f  -7Aat  WJP  MJ-  Pale-v  s^  t0  a  theoiy  which  makes 
Greek  the  fruitful  mother  of  the  Futhorc,  at  a  period  when  Greek 
^decipherable  by  reade/s  of  MaemS* 
Magazine ,  and  (therefore  must  have  been  of  very  little  practical 
use  ?  Without  dwelling  on  Dr.  Stephens's  ethnolL™!  IF_„ 


man'  S  ft*  f° '}*  absolu,tely  fa^e-  A  representation  of  a 
man  with  a  boar's  head  recalls  the  familiar  "serving  man"  of 

foe's  extrerm  t  T  °f  Fote9^e  ^asts,  serpents,"  and  fishe 

looks  extiemely  like  picture-writing.  The  horn,  however  has  a 
runic  inscription,  thus  interpreted  by  Dr.  Stephens  :-"  To  the  ever 
to  be  feared  Forest  God,  Echleu  dedicated  this  horn"  The 
golden  horn  was  found  in  1734,  and  a  still  longer  one  had  already 
been  found  in  1639.     In  1802  both  were  stolen,  and  probably 

examnl W      ^  ftf  B°th  ™  de«W 

examples  of  ancient  skill ;  and  would  be  more  interesting  yet  if 

we  could  accept  the  translation  of  the  runes,  not  only"  "  with 
reasonable  satisfaction,"  but  "  with  perfect  certainty." 

I  he  most  common  staves  are  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Occasion- 
al" T  H  tIbe,dead  man's  Mme  is  f™-  The  heathen 
Northmen  had  all  the  heroic  Greek  desire  to  be  remembered,  by 

"OTe°r  thveiS    fT?7        iPillar'  aft6r  th6y  had  lonS  departed! 

Over  thy  dust  did  we  pile  a  great  and  goodly  tomb,  we  the  holy 
fiost  ot  Aiigive  warriors,  high  on  a  jutting  headland  over  wide 
Hellespont  that  it  might  be  far  seen  from  off  the  sea  by  men  that 
now  are  and  by  men  that  shall  be  hereafter."    So  says  the  gho=t 
of  Agamemnon  to  the  ghost  of  Achilles;  and  we  may  compare 
the  words  of  the  dying  Beowulf:—  P 
build  me  a  low 
fair  after  fire-heap 
At  the  flood  dashed  headland. 
A  minne  shall  it  stand  there 
to  my  mates  and  landsmen, 
high  looming 
on  Hronesness. 
So  that  seafarers  ■ 
sithence  shall  call  it 
BIOWULF'S  BARROW 
As  their  beak  carved  gallevs 
out  of  hazy  distance 
float  haughtily  by. 

So  Dr.  Stephens  translates  the  "  noblest  English  epic,"  and  the 
parallel  between  heroic  Greeks  and  heroic  "Northmen   is  very 

SDf'»l    Y  make-  °f  Be°Wul-f>  Jt  be   ob^ved,  la  I 

nothing  about  inscriptions,  anymore  than  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 

hat  theT  K  bMial  0t  ElpeD01'  °r  °f  Ac^es"  Yet  we  know 
whv  ttii T  *™ve-8tone8  had  their  runic  staves,  and 

why  not  the  heroic  stela-  of  Greece  ?  But  time  «•  has  rent  the  pillar 
a  \  Tb',  andwe^ve  no  examples  of  Homeric  grave- 
Si;  \ &tePheus  P»nts  one  runic  mortuary  inscription  which 
must  have  been  carved  from  the  deck  of  a  war-galley  011  the  sheer 
Z  tW  86aiiffi  G6^^  staves  merfly  Le  the  hero 
and  the  place  where  he  died,  and  tell  us  that  <<  he  slew  many 
warriors.  That  was  the  brief  record  of  a  well-spent  life.  More 
touching  are  the  runes  on  a  sword-hilt  which  prove  that  a  "lady 
gave  it  to  a  man  her  lover  or  brother,  or  lord  or  champion.  An 
amulet  is  doubtfully  read,  "I  bid  thee  go,  0  snake,  against  JEW 
a  sending  of  mischief  after  the  ancient  Icelandic  fashion.  The 
longest  and  most  interesting  inscription  of  all  cannot  here  be  oiveu 

Tf  e  8Pi,33r36)-  «  bdgbt,  °f  the  St°ne  i3  J3  feet,  the  bre"adth 
tbf*vfn  -Th,1S  Stands  alone  a8  a  runis!l  stone  book." 

Ihe  book  tells,  m  the  name  of  a  father,  concerning  the  prowess 
of  his  son,  a  stripling,  in  battle.    He  1 

bides  now,  belted, 
Battle  steed  holding, 
Shield  on  his  shoulder, 
That  shoot  of  the  Marings, 
Rest  he  so  in  his  galley. 

on  rh°pldr™iiDS  Yf™'  "*  f 6at  ^-sm[th'"  bade  Biar  cut  this  dirge 
on  the  lock,  and  has  raised  an  enduring  monument.  As  interest- 
ing, in  its  way,  is  an  inscribed  small  bronze  figure,  perhaps  of 

beTter  8nflS9)  ™  ^  *****  "*>  »0t  ^  u»^hed  by 

better  influences,  and  conjecturally  dated  in  the  fourth  century. 

le n'Jj  yo  aml.13  Ml  of  similar  treasures  and  of  sound 

learning,  expressed  in  his  own  quaint  English. 


use  ?  Without  dwelling  on  Dr.  9^^^£SS 
we  may  agree  with  him  that  the  art  of  writing  shows  «  a  very  hi  o  h 
degree  of  barbaric  civilization  and  technical  skill  "  in  our  ancestors 
who  had  they  been  less  advanced  in  culture,  could  neve  have  °2 
vaded  and  renovated  Europe  as  they  did 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  a  few  out  of 
the  many  ascriptions  which  are  admirably  en-raved  in  Dr 
Stephens  s  volume.    He  gives,  in  many  easel,  no!  on  y  modern 
mentations  of  the  monuments,  but  copies  of  the^Eches 
made  by  the  old  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some' 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  golden  horn,  these  sketches 
and  copies  are  all  that  survive."  This  born,  which  wefo-hed 
pounds,  was  found  at  Galehus,  in  North  Jutland.    The  coi  jet -t  or 
date  ol  300-400  a.d.  is  assigned  to  it.    The  metal  was  Sated 
apparently  m  repousse  work,  with  very  remarkable  deSms  ilet' 
Tor  ?J:U;b:U'1C,  ^'Ures  of  men  a^d  with  round  shie  ds  and 
Sebanta^ffLW£'-  <^110tbT  mau  h?lds  ^oomeSg ^2 
back  and  cent  a  is  n  n  2%"'  and  ,wears  Loras-    Men  on"  horse- 
dogs  and  deer  n  1  1     0ccur,  saddles  were  in  use,  and  figures  of 

from  the  Creel    la          ,     111  P'C *ure"wnt»'?.  ™*  lentoid g4mS 
ureeix  islands  in  the  second  stage  of  their  development, 


THE  MAMMALIA  OF  INDIA* 
"MR.  STERNDALE,  whose  Seonee  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  well- 
o7T7  T T  /    '  La9L.Pr°d^ed  a  volume  on  the  natural  history 
ot  the  Indian  fauna  which  makes  very  pleasant  reading.    We  do 
not  propose  to  review  it  from  the  merely  scientific  point  of  view, 
though  Mr.  Sterndale  arranges  his  orders  and  his  genera  and  gives 
technical  as  well  as  vernacular  designations  with  all  due  pomp  if 
on  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  system.    The  book,  however  is 
much  less  of  a  scientific  treatise  than  of  a  collection  of  agreeable 
beas  -stories   fascinaW  descriptions  of  fascinating  animals,  and 
illustrations  to  match.    The  author  frankly  acknowledges  h  s  in- 
debtedness to  other  writers;  but  few  of  them,  with  the" exception 
ot  ton Raines  Emerson  Tennent,  are  writers  much  known  to  the  ordi- 
nary Enghsh  reader,  and  the  material  gathered  from  them  is  supple- 
mented by  abundant  results  of  Mr.  Sterndale's  own  observations 
tie  seems  to  unite  in  a  happy  combination  the  characteristics  of 
the  sportsman,  of  the  fancier  or  pet-keeper,  and  of  the  zoologist ; 
and,  it  he  seems  to  enjoy  keeping  the  beasts  and  playing  with 
them  even  more  than  putting  ounces  of  lead  into  them/and  then 

lilt™  ^  ?  aUd  CUtnU^  UP  their  masses,  we  do  not  know 
that  we  feel  much  less  well  disposed  to  him  on  that  account. 

nr^'iT  1  f DS, in  the  most  aPPro^ed  fashion  with  the 
order_Biniaua;  but  he  does  not  profess  to  devote  much  space  to 

A.*  Sandal  n7  f  f7JiflmTlia  ¥  Ind,a  a,ld  Cey'°n-  By  Eobert 
jJST*  n^'/^'  &C"  Author  °f  "The  Denizens  of  the 

rSr&  o,  Ji 'si  "a:  Thacker'  Spink)  &  Co-  London: 
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them.  The  order  Bimana  are,  after  all,  and  everywhere  so  ex- 
ceedingly "  birnanous  " — if  we  may  be  permitted  an  adjective — 
that  perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Thus  Mr.  Sterndale,  quoting  another 
authority,  informs  us  that  the  Andamanese  women,  "  though 
affectionate  to  their  children,  are  ruthless  to  the  stranger."  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  visit  Port  Blair  in  order  to  discover  this 
peculiarity;  we  can  study  it  with  great  accuracy  and  in  numerous 
examples  at  London,  England.  But  a  mongoose  is  quite  a 
different  animal  from  a  weasel ;  and,  though  the  English  cat  is 
a  very  charming  beast,  it  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  Felts  diardii 
and  Felis  rnarmorata,  which  latter,  by  the  way,  must  be  one  of  the 
loveliest  animals  in  existence.  Therefore  we  are  not  sorry  when 
Mr.  Sterndale  at  about  his  seventh  page  makes  his  bow  to  man — 
proud  man. 

He  then  becomes  interesting  at  once,  and  describes  a  gibbon  he 
had  (not  an  historian  nor  a  book,  but  a  specimen  of  Hi/lobates  hooluck) 
who  must  have  been  wholly  delightful.  This  engaging  anthropoid 
used  to  put  his  arm  through  Mr.  Sterndale's,  was  extremely  clean 
in  his  habits  ("which,"  says  Mr.  Sterndale  thoughtfully  and  truth- 
fully, "  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  monkey  tribe  and  would  not 
go  to  sleep  without  a  pillow.  Of  course  he  died  of  consumption. 
The  gibbon,  however,  as  a  pet  has  one  weakness,  that  of  "howling 
in  a  piercing  and  somewhat  hysterical  fashion  for  some  minutes 
till  exhausted.''  Less  interesting  personally  than  the  gibbon,  but 
an  animal  of  very  developed  social  instincts,  is  Semnopithecus 
entellus,  otherwise  the  Bengal  langur.  The  Bengal  langur  fights 
for  his  wives  according  to  a  custom  not  unheard  of  in  other  cases  ; 
but  what  is  peculiar  to  him  is  that  the  vanquished  males  "  receive 
the  charge  of  all  the  young  ones  of  their  own  sex,  with  whom 
they  retire  to  some  neighbouring  jungle."  Schoolmasters  and 
private  tutors  will  read  this  with  interest,  as  showing  the  origin 
and  early  disabilities  of  their  profession.  Passing  over  many 
scores  of  intensely  humorous  bats,  whom,  alas  !  most  people  have 
only  seen  stuffed  on  neat  little  stands  in  museums,  and  scarcely 
fewer  creatures  of  the  mole  kind  (among  these  Mr.  Sterndale 
chivalrously  speaks  a  word  for  the  musk-rat,  who  is  nearly  as  much 
maligned  and  ill  treated  in  India  as  his  brother  the  shrew  is,  or 
was,  in  England),  we  come  to  the  Carnivora,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  all  animals  would  be  Carnivora  if  they  could.  How 
bountifully  India  is  provided  with  these  every  one  knows  vaguelv, 
but  few  people,  perhaps,  accurately  till  they  have  refreshed 
their  memories  by  looking  at  a  book  of  zoology,  taking  India 
in  the  sensibly  generous  sense  which  Mr.  Sterndale  attaches 
to  it — that  is  to  say,  as  including  the  Himalayan  regions, 
Burmah,  &c.  All  bears  are  nice ;  but,  as  even  careless 
visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  know,  there  are  few  bears 
so  nice  as  the  Indian  sun-bears,  as  they  are  called — for  what 
reason  we  never  knew,  any  more  than  we  know  who  told  some 
naturalist  that  "  helarctos "  was  Greek  for  "sun-bear."  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  had  a  sun-bear,  which  refused  to  eat  any  fruit 
but  mangosteens  or  to  drink  any  wine  but  champagne ;  there  once 
was  a  cat  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  cared  for  no  fish  but  red 
mullet  and  for  no  game  but  woodcock,  if  that  is  any  parallel.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  Sir  Stamford's  bear  was  ever  known  to  be 
out  of  humour  was  once  when  no  champagne  was  forthcoming. 
This,  too,  can  be  paralleled  from  the  human  race  in  these  luxu- 
rious times.  "  What  does  the  fellow  mean  by  asking  me  to 
dinner,"  &c,  that  sun-bear  thought  to  himself,  no  doubt.  Another 
sun-bear,  "  left  to  itself  "  in  more  senses  than  one,  began  with  a 
bottle  of  cherry  brandy,  and  proceeded  to  one  of  blacking.  Very 
similar  cases  are  recorded  of  miners  and  of  the  late  Professor 
Porson;  so  is  the  whole  world  one.  A  propos  of  bears,  Mr. 
Sterndale  "  would  like  to  set  an  old  she-bear  after  the  persons 
who  lead  bears  about  with  rings."  It  would  indeed  be  good 
sport. 

The  ailuropus  of  Thibet  is  as  yet  an  uncaptured  beast,  at  least 
alive.  It  is,  or  is  said  to  be,  a  cross  between  a  bear  and  the  quaint 
but  much  smaller  ailurus,  of  which  the  Zoological  Gardens  have, 
or  had,  a  specimen.  From  these  funny  beasts,  through  the 
badgers  (who  seem  to  be  very  much  like  an  English  badger,  but 
more  splendid),  we  come  to  the  immortal  ratels,  whom  to  see  is  to 
love,  though  affection  may  perhaps  not  be  increased  by  the  exer- 
cise of  another  sense  ;  and  the  wolverenes,  who  shade  their  eyes 
with  their  hands  like  Christians;  and  the  martens  and  the 
weasels  (by  the  way,  Mr.  Sterndale  speaks  of  the  pine-marten  as 
"  becoming  scarce "  in  England  ;  we  thought  it  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared)  and  the  polecats  (Mr.  Sterndale  says  ferrets 
are  stupid;  but  we  have  heard  trappers  in  England  express  a 
different  opinion)  and  the  otters,  (the  Canadian  otter  invented 
tobogganing;  but  Mr.  Sterndale  does  not  say  whether  it  is 
practised  by  hi3  Indian  congener)— we  come  at  last  to  tiger  ticrer 
burning  bright,  and  the  rest  of  the  cats.  Of  the  lion  Mr.  Sterndale 
says  little,  and  that  little  on  hearsay.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  dying  out  in  India.  Not  so  the  tiger  ;  and  in 
regard  to  him  we  must  commend  some  very  sensible  remarks  of 
Mr.  Sterndale's  on  the  absurd  nose-and-tail  measurement  of  laro-e 
game.  As  he  justly  says,  the  actual  measurement  is  inaccurate 
aud  delusive,  and  rarely  gives  the  same  results  when  tried  twice 
on  the  same  subject,  besides  which  the  length  of  the  tail  and  the 
size  of  the  tiger  are  in  anything  but  a  constant  ratio.  With 
respect  to  the  tiger's  non-human  enemies,  Mr.  Sterndale  cor- 
roborates the  statement  that  not  only  packs  of  wild  dogs  but  even 
the  boar  will  "go  for"  tigers  and  beat  them,  while  he  has  a 
really  wonderful  buffalo  story  which  we  must  quote : — 

Buffalos  in  herds  hesitate  not  in  attacking  a  tiger ;  and  I  saw  one  in- 
stance of  their  saving  their  herdsman  from  a  man-eater.   My  camp  was 


pitched  on  the  hanks  of  a  stream  under  some  tall  trees.  I  had  made  a 
detour  in  order  to  try  and  kill  this  man-eater,  and  had  sent  on  a  hill  tent 
the  night  before.  I  was  met  in  the  morning  by  the  hhalasi  in  charge, 
with  a  wonderful  story  of  the  tiger  having  rushed  at  him,  but  as  the  man 
was  a  romancer  I  disbelieved  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  a 
gentle  slope  of  turf  and  bushes,  rising  gradually  to  a  rocky  hill.  The  slope 
was  dotted  with  grazing  herds,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  buffalos. 
Late  in  the  afteruoon  I  heard  some  piercing  cries  from  my  people  of 
"Bagh!  Bagh!"  The  cows  stampeded,  as  they  always  do.  A  struggle 
was  going  on  in  the  bush,  with  loud  cries  of  a  human  voice.  The  buffalos 
threw  up  their  heads,  and,  grunting  loudly,  charged  down  on  the  spot, 
and  then  in  a  body  went  charging  on  through  the  brushwood.  Other 
herdsmen  and  villagers  ran  up,  and  a  charpoy  was  sent  for  and  the  man 
brought  into  the  village.  He  was  badly  scratched,  but  had  escaped  any 
serious  fang  wounds  from  his  having,  as  he  said,  seen  the  tiger  coming  at 
him,  and  stuffed  his  blanket  into  his  open  mouth,  whilst  he  belaboured  him 
with  his  axe.  Anyhow  but  for  his  buffalos  he  would  have  been  a  dead 
man  in  three  minutes  more. 

On  the  vexed  question  whether  there  are  two  kinds  of  panthers  or 
only  one,  Mr.  Sterndale  is  on  the  side  of  the  Ohorizontes,  and  holds 
the  pard  to  be  distinct  from  the  panther.  Whether  the  fact  that 
a  pard  once  killed  a  panther  that  lived  in  the  same  cage,  and  ate 
part  of  it,  is  an  argument  on  that  side  may  be  doubted ;  homo  hornini 
lupus  and  why  not  panther a  pantherce  ?  Of  the  famous  pardanthropic 
panther  of  Kahani  (a  most  unpleasant  bisclaveret,  who  began  with 
his  own  wife  and  finished  about  three  hundred  people  before  he 
was  shot  by  accident)  others  besides  Mr.  Sterndale  have  told,  but 
Mr.  Sterndale  saw  him,  which  is  something.  The  tiger  cats  are 
of  course  delightful,  and,  as  was  said  above,  Felis  marmorata 
(of  which  the  Zoological  Gardens  do  not  seem  to  have  ever 
had  a  specimen,  though  they  had  once  a  clouded  panther,  of 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  miniature)  is  the  handsomest  of  all. 
Mr.  Sterndale  tells  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  story  of  a 
less  uncommon  wild  cat.  She  became  so  tame  that  she  would 
of  her  own  accord  climb  on  his  knees  when  he  was  writing, 
and  lie  there.  But  she  would  never  let  him  stroke  her  with- 
out at  once  snarling  and  spitting.  English  or  rather  Scotch 
wild  kittens  are  said  to  behave  in  much  the  same  manner  ; 
but  we  never  heard  of  any  one  who  was  bold  enough  to  take  a 
full-grown  Scotch  wild  cat  in  his  lap.  A  page  or  two  further  the 
history  of  two  kittens  of  Felis  rubiginosa  is  very  agreeable.  Felis 
manul,  a  grey  cat  with  a  black  shirt  and  markings,  must  be  rather 
an  uncanny-looking  beast,  but  it  seems  to  be  rare.  Again  we  may 
note  a  curious  detail  of  the  education  of  cheetahs.  "  Women  and 
children  are  told  off  to  sit  all  day  close  to  the  animals  and  keep 
up  a  conversation."  The  cheetahs,  it  would  appear,  rapidly 
become  tractable ;  anything,  they  probably  think,  is  better  than 
this.  Of  mysangs  and  mungeese  (though  that  is  not  the  proper 
plural)  who  shall  speak  in  detail  ?  But  Mr.  Sterndale  had  a  niun- 
goose  which  went  for  a  large  greyhound,  and  the  greyhound  bolted. 
We  can  only  allude  to  the  curious  stories  here  told  or  quoted  about 
the  odd  results  of  the  similarity  between  wolf-dog  and  fox  in  India, 
which  is  such  that  a  wolf  will  sometimes  join  a  pack  of  dogs  in 
hunting  a  fox,  the  Indian  Isegrim  evidently  wishing  to  revenge  the 
misadventures  of  his  French  or  Flemish  brother.  Of  the  delights 
of  the  King  of  Oude,  who  sits  and  reads  placidly  in  his  cockatoo- 
house  while  half  a  hundred  throats  scream  round  him,  and 
observes  pleasantly,  "  The  birds  are  singing  a  little  this  morning," 
of  a  famous  rat-hunt  on  a  polished  marble  floor,  and  of  two  mice 
who  used  to  climb  a  parrokeet's  perch  at  dinner-time,  and  sit  in 
the  food-boxes  eating  the  parrokeet's  provender,  Mr.  Sterndale 
must  be  left  to  tell  himself.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
parrokeet  was  wanting  in  proper  pride,  or  those  mice  would 
assuredly  not  have  done  it  twice. 

We  can  find  no  more  room  for  Mr.  Sterndale,  except  to  direct 
attention  to  an  exquisite  though  not  original  sketch  in  the 
appendix,  which  represents  a  loris  standing  up  for  all  the  world  like 
a  small  bear  or  a  very  hairy  baby,  and  preparing  to  plunge  at 
a  cockroach.  But  it  did  not  get  the  cockroach,  which  served  it 
right  for  the  coarseness  of  its  taste  in  trying  for  anything  so 
nasty. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SHAKSPEARE'S  HISTORICAL  PLAYS.* 
IV/TR.  CANNING  must  surely  be  jealous  of  the  parsons.  He 
_LTJ_  bas  been  to  church,  and  has  watched  how  a  long  sermon 
grows  out  of  a  short  parable.  He  has  thought  that  he,  as  well  as 
the  best  of  the  preachers,  could  feebly  tell  in  many  words  what 
had  been  already  forcibly  told  in  few.  He  has  succeeded  admirably 
and  has  blown  as  big  soap-bubbles  as  perhaps  any  that  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  He  has  not  been  troubled  with  modesty,  but  has 
chosen  the  greatest  of  all  poets  on  whom  to  practise  his  art  of 
expansion.  There  are  writers  whose  brevity  might  have  been 
some  justification  for  such  treatment  as  Mr.  Canning  ventures 
to  use  towards  Shakspeare.  Our  nursery  rhymes,  for  instance  are 
always  brief  and  sometimes  obscure.  Beneath  them  there' has 
been  supposed  by  more  than  one  ingenious  commentator  often  to 
lurk  political  allusions.  We  could  have  patiently  borne  Thoughts 
on  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  or  The  Philosophy  of  Little  Jack  Horner. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  Humpty  Dumpty  affords  a  legitimate  subject 
for  all  the  thinking  that  Mr.  Canning  could  give  to  it.  But 
Shakspeare's  historical  plays  he  should  have  left  alone.  About 
them  he  has  nothing  to  say,  though  unfortunately  he  says  it  at 
great  length.  He  leads  his  readers  about  just  like  the  cobbler  in 
Julius  Cc&sar,  but  without  his  excuse;  for  it  is  only  their  patience 
and  not  their  shoes  that  he  wears  out.  Thereby  most  certainly 
*  Thoughts  on  Shakspeare's  Historical  Plays.  By  the  Hon  Albert 
S.  G.  Canning,  Author  of  "  Macaulay,  Essayist  and  Historian  "  "  Philo- 
sophy of  Dickens,"  &c.  &c.   London :  Allen  &  Co.  1884 
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he  does  not  get  himself  into  more  work.  Let  any  one  who  would 
Bee  the  dulness  of  which  poor  human  nature  is  capable  compare 
the  striking  opening  of  that  play  with  the  first  lines  of  the  sketch 
of  it  as  given  by  Mr.  Canning  : — 

This  play  does  not  describe  anv  of  Cajsar's  extensive  and  wonderful 
foreign  conquests.  It  begins  in  Rome,  whither  he  returns  after  his  vic- 
torious campaigns  to  be  congratulated,  applauded,  and  praised  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  wish  to  make  him  sole  Ruler.  He  is  offered 
the  imperial  crown,  amid  general  acclamation;  but  two  distinguished 
Romans,  Brutus  and  Cassius— both  sincere  republicans— form  a  conspiracy, 
and  eventually  murder  him.  They  are  mistaken,  however,  in  expecting 
general  approval. 

Antony,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  was  the  middle-aged  lieutenant  of 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  an  able  general.  Cicero  was  a  celebrated 
orator,  and  was  executed  soon  after  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  "  His  fate  is  not  recorded  by  Shakspeare."  When 
we  read  this  we  were  ready  to  exclaim,  almost  as  Brutus  exclaimed 
to  Messala  when  the  news  of  the  proscription  had  arrived, 
"  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree."  Six  pages  further  on, 
indeed,  Mr.  CanniDg  himself  stumbles  on  the  truth,  though  he 
forgets  to  turn  back  to  blot  out  his  blunder.  In  describing  the 
quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius— "one  of  the  most  favourite 
passages,"  he  informs  ns,  "  for  modem  declamation  " — he  writes:  — 
"Cicero,  their  most  illustrious  ally,  had  been  executed  previously 
by  Antony  or  his  followers."  By  this  time  our  author  thinks  it 
high  time  to  give  his  authorities,  and  he  refers  us  to  "Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Student's  History  of  Rome?  We  shall  next  expect 
to  find  some  village  theologian  defending  his  positions  by  quoting 
St.  Paul,  St.  James,  "and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  our  minister." 
Passing  on,  we  are  told  that  "  to  a  man  of  Julius  Caesar's  patriotic 
mind  and  civilized  ideas  it  was  doubtless  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  perceive  so  many  superior  men  among  his  foes."  Civilized 
ideas  is  strange  English  for  a  student  of  Shakspeare  to  use,  and 
superior^  is  a  strange  term  to  apply  to  Roman  conspirators.  Let 
Antony's  speech  be  henceforth  amended,  and  let  him  say,  even  if 
the  verse  shall  halt  for  it—"  So  are  they  all,  all  superior  people." 
Superior,  at  all  events,  is  English.  As  much  cannot  be  said  for 
talented,  which  mongrel  adjective  Mr.  Canning  applies  to  Octavius, 
Cicero,  and  Brutus.  Further  on  he  tells  us  that  "Shakspeare 
makes  Brutus  anticipate  Antony's  suicide,  or  untimely  death,  with 
pleasure,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  his  kindly,  generous 
nature."  We  thought  that  we  knew  the  play  fairly  well,  but  we 
could  not  call  to  mind  the  lines  on  which  this"  statement  is  based. 
They  are  the  following: — 

If  he  love  Cassar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself,  take  thought,  and  die  for  Cfesar ; 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Mr.  Canning's  paraphrase  of  the  last  two  lines,  apparently,  would 
be  after  the  following  fashion:— "As  this  middle-aged  lieutenant 
was  given  to  dissipation,  it  would  be  a  very  happy  thing,  for  all 
superior  and  talented  people,  if  he  were  to  commit  suicide."  But 
our  author  does  worse  than  misunderstand  Shakspeare ;  he  mis- 
quotes him.  He  has  so  many  words  of  his  own  that  he  has  not 
room  for  the  poet's.  So,  in  one  passage,  quoting  merely  the  words 
of  the  second  citizen,  he  puts  them  in  the  mouths  of  the  citizens 
in  general. 

He  is  not  content  with  telling  us  what  Shakspeare  did  write ; 
he  lets  us  know  also  what  he  might  have  written.  « Caesar 
might,"  he  says,  "  in  Shakspeare's  hands  have  made  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  allusions  to  his  foreign  conquests  and  cam- 
paigns, especially  in  Britain."  As  Caesar  was  a  man  of  what  is 
called  universal  knowledge,  he  might,  no  doubt,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  historical  probability,  have  been  made  to  give  a  lecture 
on  cookery.  Whether  the  play  would  have  been  the  better  for  it 
is  another  question.  When  we  reflect,  not  on  what  Caesar  might 
have  said,  but  on  what  Mr.  Canning  might  have  written,  we  may 
be  thankful  that  he  is  contented  with  adding  only  one  more  to  his 
list  of  curious  epithets.  He  describes  Octavius  and  Brutus  as 
'  the  comparatively  civilized  associates  "  of  Antony  and  Cassius; 
and  in  a  few  lines  more  brings  his  essay  to  a  conclusion.  In  his 
sketch  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  he  returns  to  his  epithets.  Caesar 
is  called  Antony's  "late  revered  master."  Perhaps  we  should 
congratulate  ourselves  that  he  is  not  called  "  the  late  lamented 
Julius."  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  described  as  «  this  un- 
scrupulous pair."  But  we  have  written  enough  to  show  our 
readers  of  what  kind  of  stuff  this  volume  is  made.  Wherever  we 
have  dipped  into  it  we  have  found  the  same  folly  and  the  same 
wordiness.  It  is  a  book  that  should  not  have  been  written  and 
that  cannot  be  read. 


HISTORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.* 

TTNDER  the  name  of  Stories  from  English  History,  Airs 
Creightou  has  produced  a  prettv  little  book,  "  intended  " 
as  she  says,  "  to  serve  as  an  amplification  of  the  ordinary  child's 
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history.     The  narrative  is  pleasantly  written,  in  a  style  which  is 
clear  and  simple,  without  falling  into  the  common  error  of  becom- 
ing allectedly  childish,  and  the  subjects  are  for  the  most  part  well 
chosen.    The  endeavour  to  interest  her  young  readers  in  the  life 
and  death  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  praiseworthy,  but  we  fear  not 
very  likely  to  be  successful.    Mores  greatness  is  not  of  the  kind 
that  a  child  can  well  appreciate,  nor  is  the  cause  for  which  he 
suffered  sufficiently  definite  and  comprehensible  to  appeal  to  a 
child's  sympathies.    The  latter  objection  equally  applies  to  the 
case  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  whom  Mrs.  Creighton  persis- 
tently styles  Lord  William  Russell,  an  inaccuracy  which  she 
did  not  learn  either  from  Burnet  or  Macaulay.     In  the  story 
called  "A  Scottish  Raid,"  she  makes  as  it  were  an  inroad  upon 
the  domain  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  reigns  supreme ;  but  there 
is  some  freshness  in  the  attempt  to  awaken   sympathy  for 
the  plundered  Northumbrians  as  well  as  for  the  plundering 
Scots.     We   should   like   to   know   whence   she   derives  the 
statement  that  the  Scots  "rode  on  strong  little  ponies  called 
Galloways,"  because  the  term,  as  at  present  accepted  in  equine 
literature,  denotes  a  large  pony— between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
hands  high— and  the  pure-bred  galloway  of  old  davs  is  said  to 
have  been  sometimes  more  than  fourteen  hands.    In  the  legend  of 
the  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  it  would  have  been  well  to  point 
out  distinctly  where  the  details  of  the  Saga  are  manifestly  untrust- 
worthy.   That  English  horsemen  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  is 
inconsistent  with  everything  that  we  know  of  the  composition  of 
English  armies  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  the  horses  "  covered 
all  over  with  armour"  are  a  sheer  anachronism,  for  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  that  even  the  Normans, 
much  as  they  relied  upon  cavalry,  had  not  advanced  to  the 
point  of  armouring  their  horses.    "  The  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish," familiar  as  the  tale  is,  deserves  praise  as  being  grace- 
fully re-told  ;   and  the  biographical  sketches   of  Ladv  Jane 
Grey  and  Bishop  Latimer,  the  episodes  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
death,  Raleigh's  first  expedition  to  Guiana,  and  the  stirring 
incidents  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  fight  in  the  Revenge,  are 
all  good.     Coming  down  to  later  times,  the  stories  of  Clive, 
Nelson,  and  Sir  John  Moore  are  quite  the  kind  of  thing  to  rouse 
the  interest  of  children.    The  illustrations  claim  credit  as  being 
"  from  authentic  sources,"  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  well 
always  to  indicate  the  source.    No  date  or  any  other  information 
is  attached  to  the  frontispiece  of  "  Knights  tilting  "—delightfully 
grotesque  figures,  but  of  a  drawing  only  to  be  excused  in  a 
mediaeval  artist.    In  the  "old  print"  of  the  Powder  Plot,  the 
representation  of  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  God  (with  a  long  and  solid 
ray  of  light  like  a  spear  proceeding  from  it)  will,  we  should 
think,  puzzle  children,  unless  thev  should  be  so  old-fashioned  as 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  awful  history  in  The  Fairchild  Family 
of  Emily's  vision  after  she  stole  the  "  damascenes  "—in  which  case 
it  may  frighten  them.  The  sketches  of  well-known  portraits  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deserve  praise,  and  "  The 
Seven  Bishops  going  to  the  Tower  "  reproduces  what  is  evidently 
a  good  contemporary  print,  and  probably  true  to  life. 

Of  the  Fifth  Series  of  Miss  Yonge's  Cameos,  which  cover  "  the 
period  of  the  great  struggle  between  England  and  Spain,"  there  is 
no  need  to  say  much  more  than  that  they  have  the  merits  and 
the  blemishes  of  the  preceding  volumes.    Most  people  will  pro- 
bably be  inclined  to  think  that  in  history  as  in  fiction  Miss 
Yonge  is  apt  to  overcrowd  her  canvas,  and  that  the  effect 
13  sometimes  a  little  bewildering.     At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  girls  in  their  teens— for  whom  we  take  these 
Cameos  to  be  especially  intended— are,  when  they  like  their 
author,  much  more  patient  readers  thau  older  people ;  and  what- 
ever exception  may  be  taken  to  Miss  Yonge's  method,  few  living 
writers  have  done  so  much  to  inspire  a  taste  for  history  in  young 
people.    The  period  treated  of  in  this  volume  is  one  with  which 
she  has  already  dealt  in  two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  her  historical 
stories;  and  as  it  calls  up  reminiscences  of  the  Chaplet  of  Tearls, 
we  forgive  what  a  stern  critic  might  consider  a  waste  of  space 
over  the  ballet  which  preceded  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Perhaps  the  supposed  daughter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
Bothwell  would  hardly  have  been  mentioned  had  not  the  author 
already  made  her  the  heroine  of   Unknown  to  History.  On 
the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Queen  Mary  Miss 
longe  will  not  commit  herself:  but,  though  she  is  inclined  to 
reject  the  "Casket  letters,"  she  says:— "We  fear  that  only  by 
forcing  stubborn  facts  and  denying  much  contemporary  evidence 
can  Mary  be  supposed  a  guiltless  victim."    The  volume  ends  with 
the  death  of  Marys  great  rival,  Elizabeth,  which  is  well  and 
pathetically  described,  but  without  the  usual  exaggeration  of  its 
painful  side :  for,  as  the  author  observes,  ?'  compared  with  such 
scenes  as  took  place  at  other  royal  death-beds,"  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  dying  hours  of  Elizabeth  were  darkened  bv  neglect  or 
lack  of  loyal  affection.    Miss  Yonge  has  satisfied  herself  of  the 
truth  of  the  story  about  Essex  and  the  ring,  and  consequently 
believes  that  the  Queen  did,  at  least  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
term,  die  of  a  broken  heart— that  is,  that  grief  and  remorse  left 
her  no  powder  of  rallying  against  her  "  casual  ailment  "  of  a  sore 
;  throat.    We  observe  that  the  author  repeats— in  this  case  without 
suggesting  any  doubt— the  storv,  which  of  late  vears  has  been 
somewhat  discredited,  of  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux  preventing  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots.   And  we  should  like  to  know  whether  she 
has  authority  for  saying  that  in  Elizabeth's  time  the  recusant 
laity  were  sometimes  put  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence.    One  ordinarily  connects  that  punishment  with  a 
refusal  to  plead. 
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The  three  anonymous  "  Historical  Readers  "  edited  by  Professor 
Meiklejohn  are  designed  "  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  New 
Code  and  the  instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors,"  and  are  adapted 
respectively  to  Standards  IV.  to  VII.  Without  entering  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  New  Code,  we  may  say  that  these  books,  albeit 
•with  many  attractive  features,  just  fall  short  of  the  standard 
which  we  should  set  up  for  a  school-book.  We  acknowledge 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  paper  and  the  printing,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  numbered  paragraphs  with  their  headings  in 
"  Clarendon  "  type,  after  the  fashion  of  the  well-known  school 
series  publishedby  Messrs.  Macmillan.  We  like  the  pleasant  and 
easy  style  of  the  narrative,  and  the  tone  of  real  interest  in,  and 
feeling  for,  the  greatness  and  welfare  of  England — witness  the 
little  exhortation  to  patriotism  with  which  the  third  volume  con- 
cludes. Poetical  pieces,  for  the  most  part  not  ill  chosen,  are 
intermixed  with  the  prose ;  and  there  are  genealogical  tables  and 
maps  for  use,  and  pictures  for  pleasure.  But  the  maps  stand  in 
need  of  some  improvement ;  for  in  that  of  the  Danelagh,  King 
Alfred  has  been  done  out  of  all  his  territory  between  the  Thames  and 
the  Ouse ;  and  in  those  of  the  Continental  dominions  of  Henry  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  the  map-maker  has  been  seized  with  a  perverse 
fancy  for  locating  Guienne  where  Gascony  should  be,  and  he  has 
omitted  to  mark  Edward  III.'s  possessions  of  Calais  and  Ponthieu. 
Of  the  pictures,  many  are  pretty ;  but  we  are  again  distressed  by 
horsemen  fighting  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  also  by  the  conventional 
moustached  portrait  of  William  the  Conqueror  (though  the  author 
has  only  a  few  pages  before  described  the  Normans  as  "  clean- 
shaven ''),  and  by  a  Joan  of  Arc  in  female  attire  on  an  occasion 
when  she  is  known  to  have  dressed  as  a  man.  A  portrait  which 
is  recognizable  as  that  of  the  younger  William  Pitt  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  first  mention  of  the  elder  ;  a  confusion  for  which  the 
writer's  failure  to  mark  any  clear  distinction  between  the  two 
Pitts  is  perhaps  responsible.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  from 
which  the  pictures  have  diverted  us,  it  is  exasperating  to  come 
upon  nearly  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  the  Druids,  the  Arch- 
Druid,  the  mistletoe,  the  sacred  knife,  the  rites  practised  within 
Stonehenge — in  short,  all  the  stage  business  of  Norma.  Everybody 
by  this  time — except  the  compilers  of  school-books — is  aware  that 
our  knowledge  of  British  Druidism  is  of  the  smallest,  and  that 
there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  such  a  statement  as  that  "  The 
Arch-Druid  was  the  greatest  man  among  the  British  people."  When 
we  get  to  the  English  period,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
the  barbarism  of  "  Witena-gemote"  for  Witenagemot ;  and  sheer 
carelessness  only  can  account  for  the  statement  that  iEthelstan 
was  succeeded  by  "'six  boy-kings,'  who  had  very  short  reigns, 
and  no  one  of  whom  did  very  much  good  to  England."  This  is 
the  way  in  which  the  author  disposes  of  the  hero  Eadmund,  con- 
queror of  the  Five  Boroughs  and  of  Cumberland,  and  of  Eadred, 
whose  reign  is  marked  by  the  submission  of  Northumberland.  Of 
Eadgar  he  gives  an  account  sufficiently  full  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  his  previous  statements ;  and  though  the  sixth  of  his  list, 
yEthelred,  certainly  did  little  good,  his  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
cannot  well  be  called  "  very  short."  /Ethelred's  wife  Emma  is 
said  to  have  been  the  sister  of  a  "  Northman  who  had  made  him- 
self Duke  of  Normandy " — which  would  be  a  more  accurate 
description  of  her  great-grandfather  Rolf  than  of  her  brother  Duke 
Richard.  Her  son,  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  represented  as  having 
been  half-brother  to  Harold  I.,  with  whom  he  had  not  a  drop  of 
blood  in  common.  The  legendary  parentage  of  Ilereward,  whose 
family  is  in  truth  unknown,  is  given  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  and, 
in  describing  the  events  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  author  speaks  of 
"  Robert  of  Caen,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Gloucester." 
In  fact  he  held  that  rank  long  before  Stephen  ascended  the 
throne.  In  the  second  "  Reader,"  the  subdeacon  Pundulf  is,  in 
defiance  of  Lingard,  described  as  Legate  at  the  time  of  John's 
famous  submission  ;  and  Philip  of  Valois  is  made  to  announce  him- 
self as  "  the  fortune  of  France  " — an  expression  now  admitted  to 
be  founded  upon  a  misreading  of  Froissart.  The  story  also  of 
Queen  Philippa's  marching  in  person  against  the  Scots  is  now  so 
discredited  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  in  elementary  his- 
tories ;  and  by  this  time  instructors  of  vouth  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  John  Tyler  of  Dartford— he  who  in  defence  of  his 
daughter  slew  the  tax-gatherer— from  Wat  Tyler  of  Maidstone. 
The  introduction  of  the  lines  on  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince 
which  Scott,  probably  not  thinking  them  good  enough  for  any  one 
else,  attributed  to  young  Frank  Osbaldistone,  is  injudicious.  With- 
out going  as  far  as  Osbaldistone  pere—"  Why,  the  bellman  writes 
aetter  lines," — we  may  say  that  their  merit  is  not  high  enough  to 
itone  for  their  conveying  the  false  notion  that  the  hero  from  his 
deathbed  saw 

The  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Gleam  on  thy  mirror'd  wave,  Garonne, 
And  Blaye's  empurpled  shore. 

"  Garonne  and  sun,"  again  to  quote  Frank's  stern  parent,  "  is  a 
bad  rhyme";  and  if  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  studies  had  lain  in  a 
historical  direction,  he  would  no  doubt  have  gone  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Black  Prince  actually  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
However,  we  prefer  even  Garonne  rhyming  with  sun  to  some  of 
the  directions  laid  down  in  this  and  the  preceding  "  Reader  "  for 
the  pronunciation  of  French  names.  Mantes,  we  are  told,  is 
to  be  pronounced  "  Maungt "  ;  Caen  is  "  Caung  "  ;  Tenchebray 
"  Tong-shebray  "  ;  Blois  is  lengthened  into  "  B16-a,"  and  Poitiers 
into  "  Po-a-ti-eh  "  ;  Anjou  is  "  Angzhoo,"  and  Angevin  "  Ong'- 
je-vang  " — an  admirable  reproduction  of  French  "  as  she  is  spoke  " 
by  the  ordinary  British  tourist.  The  idea  of  appending  to 
each  section  explanations  of  hard  words  is  good  in  itself;  but 


many  of  the  explanations  actually  given  could  surely  be  as 
well,  and  in  some  cases  better,  given  by  any  intelligent  teacher. 
Aivkicard  does  not  seem  so  abstruse  a  term  as  to  need  a  note, 
nor  is  "  curious  and  unfortunate  "  a  very  satisfactory  equivalent. 
Laymen  are  said  to  be  "  men  not  belonging  to  the  Church,"  as 
if  all  laymen  were  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  or  heretics.  In  refe- 
rence to  Thomas  Becket's  austerities,  the  annotator  uses  the  term 
"  Roman  Catholic  priests,"  which  is  entirely  out  of  place  at  that 
period.  He  is  very  precise  in  his  information  about  King  Arthur, 
who,  he  states,  "  became  ruler  of  Britain  in  516  a.d.,"  "  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  and  "  died  in 
542."  This  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  the  author  of  the 
preceding  volume,  to  whose  period  Arthur  properly  belongs,  has 
judiciously  refrained  from  fixing  a  single  date  in  the  life  of  that 
prince.  The  third  volume  is  the  best  of  the  set ;  but  it  is  un- 
justifiable to  introduce  as  history  an  abridgement  of  the  seen© 
of  Raleigh  and  his  cloak  from  Kenihcorth,  giving  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  the  Queen,  and  even  her  blusbes,  without  a 
hint  that  they  are  taken  out  of  a  novel.  It  is  new  to  us  that 
Cromwell's  troops  marched  to  battle  at  Dunbar  chanting  the 
Psalm  "  Let  God  arise,"  though  undoubtedly  Cromwell  him- 
self was  heard  to  quote  it.  The  Psalm  that  was  sung  was 
the  CXVII.  The  information  that  "  The  King  of  Bavaria  is 
an  under-king  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  and  his  army 
is  therefore  at  the  command  of  his  overlord,"  is  not  apposite  as  a. 
note  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  ;  for  there  was  no  King  of  Bavaria 
then  ;  and  wherever  the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  army  ought  to  have 
been,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  fighting  for  the  French.  And  it 
is  enough  to  make  the  Wesleys  turn  in  their  graves  to  read  that 
"  in  this  reign  three  great  men,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and 
George  Whitelield,  left  the  Church  of  Enyland."  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  early  Methodism  knows  that  as  long  as  its 
founder  lived  he  maintained  its  connexion  with  the  Church  The 
meaning  of  "  hereditary  "  is  certainly  not  made  plainer  when  it  is 
interpreted  as  "  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  from  father  to 
son."  It  is  possible  for  "  a  plain  man  " — to  use  one  of  Macaulay'a 
favourite  expressions — to  know  what  is  meant  by  "  hereditary," 
but  it  takes  a  lawyer  to  define  an  heirloom.  We  must  give  the 
writer  credit  for  understanding  the  true  meaning  of  the  "  Three 
Estates  ";  but  from  his  saying  that  "  the  archbishops  and  bishop3 
of  England  "  "  are  elected  by  the  Soverei0n,''  it  would  seem  that 
he  is  not  ficquainted  with  the  mystery  of  a  conge  d'elire.  Also  he 
should  not  class  "  royal  dukes  "  as  a  distinct  rank  of  nobility. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that  these  "  Readers  " 
cannot  be  unreservedly  recommended.  The  authors  show  unde- 
niable narrative  power,  but  there  was  need  of  more  thorough 
historical  training  and  more  careful  editorship. 


SOME  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

T)ROFESSOR  J.  E.  NOURSE'S  book  on  American  Explo- 
-L  rations  in  the  Ice-Zones  (Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co.)  is  one 
that  can  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  part  which  America  has  borne  in  the  work  of  Arctic 
exploration  fully  justifies  the  appearance  of  such  a  book.  If 
the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told  is  somewhat  heavy, 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  story  itself,  and  the  free  use 
which  its  nature  compels  him  to  make  of  the  narratives  of 
others,  render  the  book  an  interesting  one.  It  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, aud  a  good  deal  that  lacks  vividness  in  the  narrative 
is  made  up  for  by  the  pictures.  The  chief  impulse  to  American 
research  in  this  direction  was  given,  Professor  Nourse  tells  us,  by 
the  voyages  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  author  gives  a  list  of 
twenty-nine  expeditions,  English  or  American,  undertaken  either 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  him  or  of  finding  fuller  traces  of  his 
last  expedition.  The  accounts  of  Arctic  travel,  though  such 
voyages  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  are  in  their 
nature  somewhat  monotonous.  Icebergs  and  icefloes,  snow  and 
frost,  play  so  great  a  part  in  all  of  them  that  (apart  from  the 
greater  importance  of  Arctic  investigation)  one  feels  as  if  one  had 
been  wading  through  the  last  dozen  numbers  of  the  Alpine  Journal. 
The  book  begins  with  full  accounts  of  the  travels  of  Grinnell  and 
Kane,  and,  among  other  narratives  of  interest,  gives  a  touching 
account  of  the  untoward  fate  of  Hall  and  of  De  Long. 

Mr.  Arthur  Gilman's  History  of  the  American  People  (Boston : 
Lothrop  &  Co.)  figures  with  propriety  in  a  "Library  of  Enter- 
taining History."  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  pic- 
tures of  an  Indian  papoose,  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Whittier 
was  born,  of  a  house  in  Concord  from  which  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Emerson  watched  the  fighting,  and  of  the  monument 
on  Bunker  Hill.  The  latter  recalls  to  our  mind  a  story  of  am 
Englishman  who  was  taken  by  an  American  friend  to  see  this 
memorial.  "  It  was  here,  sir,"  said  the  American,  "  that 
General  Warren  fell."  The  Englishman,  not  being  familiar  with 
all  the  names  and  incidents  of  that  period,  imagined  that  his 
friend  referred  to  some  recent  accident,  and,  glancing  at  the 
height  of  the  monument,  said  he  feared  that  General  Warren 
must  have  been  hurt.  One  little  fact  will  show  that  Mr.  Gilman's 
love  of  his  own  country  does  not  always  allow  him  to  be  fair 
to  others.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  war  which  began  be- 
tween England  and  America  in  181 2  he  can  find  space  for  a. 
notice  of  the  sea-fight  between  the  Constitution  and  the  GuerrUre, 
in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  but  none  for  the  not  less 
important  one  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  in  which 
they  were  defeated ;  nor  does  he  mention  the  fact  that  the  weight 
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of  metal  carried  by  the  American  ships  in  that  war  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  English.  Perhaps  this  is  mere  carelessness ; 
tor  m  the  account  of  the  Virginian  campaign  between  the  Federals 
and  Confederates  in  the  year  1862,  he  makes  the  seat  of  war  pass 
at  once  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kichmond  into  Maryland,  with- 
out noticing  the  intervening  battles  at  the  end  of  August  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manassas.  If  the  Federal  forces  had  not  been 
wholly  defeated  in  these  battles  Lee  would  not  have  been  able  to 
invade  Maryland.  The  book  is  readable  and  popular  in  its  tone, 
but  has  no  pretension  to  historical  value.  Indeed,  no  such  claim 
on  its  behalf  is  put  forward. 

Dr.  Taussig  writes  an  interesting  little  book  on  Protection 
to  loung  Industries  (New  York:  G.  B.  Putnam's  Sons).  Start- 
ing from  the  remark  of  Mill  that  in  certain  cases  such  pro- 
tection is  justifiable,  he  proceeds  to  examine  whether  the  system 
adopted  in  the  United  States  has  really  attained  its  object. 
He  examines  in   succession  the   history  of  the  cotton,  the 
woollen,  and  the  iron  manufactures  in  America,  and  shows  that 
in  these  three  main  branches  of  industry,  as,  in  all  probability, 
m  nearly  all  others  of  less  importance,  the  protective  system 
was  not  the  cause  of  their  rapid  development.    With  or  with- 
out protective  laws,  these   industries  could  not  fail  to  have 
flourished  and  grown.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  im- 
portant information  condensed  into  this  little  book.    Few  people 
have  any  clear  notion  of  the  vast  difference  between  international 
trade  a  century  ago  and  the  same  trade  now.    In  1740  we  were 
importing  bar-iron  from  the  American  colonies.    The  changes  in 
American   as   well   as  European    industries  caused  by  new 
mechanical  discoveries  and  new  industrial  methods  are  clearly 
shown  by  Dr.  Taussig.    Thus  the  use  of  coke  instead  of  char- 
coal m  blast  furnaces,  which  became  general  about  a  century 
ago,  gave  England  at  once  a  pre-eminence  over  those  countries, 
like  Sweden  or  the  American  colonies,  which  depended  for  their 
supply  of  fuel  on  wood.     The  beds  of  anthracite  in  America 
could  not  then  be  utilized.    The  so-called  protection  of  youn»- 
industries,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  fact  in  the  United  States", 
turns  out,  according  to  Dr.  Taussig,  to  be  a  mere  mystifica- 
tion.   I  he  book  treats  of  one  side  only  of  the  question,  and 
attempts  no  more.    But  the  writer  is  fully  alive  to  other  aspects 
Jee       %  Present  arguments  for  protection  in  America  take 
a  different  form,  the  main  argument  being  based  on  the  cheap- 
ness of  foreign  as  compared  with  American  labour.    And,  as  the 
writer  acutely  points  out,  during  and  after  the  war  with  England 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  (when  American  manufactures 
were  imperfectly  developed),  the  desire  arose  among  Americans 
to  make  themselves,  in  the  event  of  war,  self-sufficing.    No  doubt 
this  feeling  has  much  to  do  with  Prince  Bismarck's  protective 
policy. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowell's  The  Hessians  in  the  Revolution  (New  York  : 
Harper  Brothers)  is  a  narrative,  carefully  worked  out,  of  the 
part  played  by  the  German  auxiliaries  of  England  in  the  war 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  (Boston:  Ginn,  Heath, 
&  to.)  is  a  book  published  in  the  series  of  "  Classics  for  Chil- 
dren. '  It  seems  to  us  much  too  elaborate  for  the  purpose,  and 
much  too  full  of  Homeric  and  Virgilian  speeches  boiled  down 
into  prose.  Children  want  to  read  of  action  more  than  of  -talk. 
Kingsley's  "Heroes"  would  touch  a  child's  mind  with  ten  times 
as  much  power  as  this  book. 

The  Story  of  a  Country  Town,  by  E.  W.  Howe  (Atchison, 
Ka.s. :  Howe  &  Co.)  is  a  tale  of  Western  life  in  America.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  vigour  in  the  plan  of  the  story,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  well  told. 

Pictures  and  Stories  from  American  History,  by  Uncle  Ned 
(Springfield,  Mass. :  Milton,  Bradley,  &  Co.),  conducts  the  childish 
mind  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia.  Not  to  speak  of  the  British  defeats  here 
depicted,  there  is  a  flaming  representation  of  General  Scott's 
entry  into  Mexico,  with  which  the  American  youth  might  with 
advantage  compare  some  of  The  Biyelow  Papers. 


misunderstanding-the  Phcedo  of  Plato  is  perhaps  the  most  sacred 
mere  is  one  tragedy,  and  only  one  in  the  world's  history,  which 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men  more  profoundly,  which  has 
soothed  and  encouraged  a  greater  number  of  noble  spirits  than 
the  death  of  Sokrates.  The  dialogue  in  which  the  narration 
ot  this  death  is  used  to  frame  an  argument  upon  soul  in  general 
and  the  human  soul,  and  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  "  that ' 
the  wise  and  virtuous  man  will  meet  death  with  cheerfulness," 
is  in  theme  almost  without  a  rival  in  literature,  in  art  ia- 
comparable.  We  give  to  the  present  editor,  not  indeed  all  the 
praise  that  he  deserves,  but  the  praise  which  in  such  a  matter 
we  should  rate  most  highly,  when  we  say  that  he  is  worthy  of 
his  subject,  that  he  has  printed  no  sentence,  we  may  almost  say 
no  word,  which  should  not  have  been  found  within  the  same 
covers  as  the  text. 

One  advantage  Mr.  Archer-Hind  possesses  over  the  majority  0 
those  who  undertake  to  re-introduce  great  works  to  the  reader- 
it  will  scarcely  be  said  that  the  time  does  not  call  for  the  exercise 
ot  such  a  function.    Mr.  Archer-Hind  is  the  colleague  and,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  preface,  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Henry  Jackson, 
and  acknowledges  his  assistance— we  had  almost  said  his  collabo- 
ration—in  the  strongest  language.    Now  upon  the  development  of 
1  lato s  philosophy  "an  entirely  new  and  most  important  light  has 
been  thrown  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  a  masterly  series  of  essays  recently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Philoloyy,  Vols.  X.  and  XI."  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  judgment  upon  Mr.  Jackson's  theories,  this 
friendly  sentence  cannot  be  disputed.    Thev  are  borrowed  from  no 
one,  either  m  this  country  or  elsewhere,  they  concern  no  less  vital  a 
question  for  the  history  of  human  thought  than  whether  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  record  the  growth  and  maturity  of  a  consistent  scheme 
or  the  shifting  phases  of  a  controversy  determined  mainly  by 
artistic  motives,  and  they  have  been  set  forth  with  at  least  such 
prima  facte  probability  as,  whether  they  are  accepted  or  not,  will 
render  it  impossible  to  ignore  them.    For  the  promised  edition  of 
the  Philebus  by  Mr.  Jackson  we  are  waiting,  and  the  present  book 
is  the  first  continuous  exposition  of  a  Platonic  dialogue  as  seen 
under  the  new  doctrines.     A  few  brief  quotations  must  here 
suffice  to  indicate  their  surprising  interest.    Mr.  Archer-Hind 
after  stating  (p.  34)  the  principle  of  Sokrates,  "  that  know- 
ledge is  of  universals,"  and  describing  the  development  from 
this  of  Plato's  ideal  theory,  in  which  the  universal  becomes  an 
essential  idea  prior  to  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  while 
between  the  primal  unity  and  the  infinite  multitude  of  parti- 
culars "  we  have  "  a  definite  number  of  classes  ...  and  each  of 
these  classes  represents  an  idea,"  continues  as  follows:— 

This  is  the  stage  of  the  middle  Platonism  ;  as  vet  the  ideas  are  simply 
hypostasisations  of  every  logical  concept.  .  .  .  The  particulars  in  eveiy 
group  derive  their  nature  and  existance  from  the  immanence,  napovo-ia, 
ot  the  idea.  The  Rtpublic  is  the  chief  exponent  of  this  phase  of  Plato's 
metaphysics  ...  its  main  distinguishing  characteristics  are  the  assumption 
ot  an  idea  for  every  group  of  particulars,  and  the  inherence  of  the  idea  in 
the  particulars.  .  .  But  Plato  presently  rinds  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
this  expression  of  his  theory  ;  the  difficulties  and  deficiencies  he  sees  therein 
are  stated  with  overwhelming  force  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Parmenides. 
i  he  points  which  chiefly  demanded  correction  were  the  contents  of  the  ideal 
world  and  the  relation  between  ideas  and  particulars.  .  .  instead  of  an 
idea  corresponding  to  every  group  of  particulars,  we  now  have  only  an  idea 
lor  every  group  which  is  naturally  and  not  artificially  determined  ;  thus  all 
ideas  of  o-Kevaara  are  abolished.  Next  relations  are  reduced  from  the  rank 
ot  ideas  to  that  of  universal  predicates  ...  so  that  we  no  longer  haveideas 
ot  great  and  small.  .  .  Finally,  ideas  of  negations  are  abolished,  such  as 
evil,  unjust,  &c.  Therefore  one  great  criterion  of  the  stage  to  which  a 
dialogue  belongs  will  be  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that  are  assumed  in  it. 


ARCHER-HIND'S  PHiEDO.* 

TT  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  of  apprehension  even,  that 
-L  we  take  up  an  edition  of  the  Phcedo,  bearing  a  name  not  yet 
familiar  to  readers  of  Greek  literaure,  nor,  perhaps,  of  assured  signi- 
ficance in  the  narrower  circle  of  students  in  Platonic  philosophy 
Ihis  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Archer-Hind  steps  out 
of  the  respectable  seclusion  of  the  Journal  of  Philolooi/,  and  brings 
his  contribution  to  the  public  table.  His  official  position  at  Cam- 
bridge proves  him  a  sound  scholar,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words,  and  academic  rumour  has  long  represented  him  as  haviim- 
higher  claims.  No  one,  indeed,  could  have  read  what  lie  has  pre- 
viously published,  small  as  it  is  in  amount,  without  discovering  that 
ne  is  both  careful  and  original,  and  that  an  exposition  by  him  of  a 
dialogue  of  Plato  was  likely  to  repay  curiosity.  But  this  did  not 
guarantee  a  good,  or  even  a  tolerable,  edition  of  the  Phcedo  There 
are  Greek  scholars  of  the  most  extensive  learning,  there  are  meta- 
physicians and  moralists  of  the  greatest  power  and  aeuteness,  whom 
sltortT  ,Wltb°Ut  f^l^S  Hke  a  shudder  imagine  laying  expo- 
^rhand^upon  that  book.    Of  all  humanjwritiV-we  fear  no 

dicVbv  tnM^  ,E,d,it?d'  with  introduction,  Notes,  and  Appen- 
tZol.  FeU™  °f  Triuity  College,  Gamble. 


Again :  — 

In  the  middle  period  the  idea  exists  (a)  transcendentally  ;  (/3)  imma- 
nent in  the  particulars.  In  the  period  to  which  we  have  now  come,  the 
transcendental  existence  of  the  idea  alone  is  allowed  ;  the  particulars  no 
longer  participate  in  the  idea,  but  are  regarded  as  copies,  fxi^jxara, 
of  the  ideal  type,  napabeiypa.  .  .  .  The  later  metaphysic  is  unfolded  in 
the  Panncmdts,  Sophist,  and  Pliilebus,  and  consummated  in  the  Timseus. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this,  with  its  noticeable  "consum- 
mation," is  a  very  different  view  of  Platonism  and  the  history  of 
Platonism— a  very  different  view  of  the  Philebus  and  Timceus  from 
that  which  will  be  found  in  the  common  text-books;  still  more 
different  from  the  notion,  if  there  be  any  definite  notion,  which 
is  carried  away  by  those  who  study  Plato  in  popular  translations. 
The  mere  possibility  that  it  ruay'be  true,  and  that  "  guided  by 
these  landmarks  we  shall  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  determine 
the  bearings  of "  a  Platonic  dialogue,  must  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  highest  interest  in  students  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  this 
edition  of  the  Phcedo  will  show  how  much  light  may  be  derived 
from  it.  But,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  judged,  we  must 
have  expositions  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists  at  least  of  the  all- 
important  Philebus  and  Timceus.  Mr.  Jackson  has  promised  the 
Philebus.  Will  not  Mr.  Archer-Hind  commence  upon  the  Timceus 
at  once  ? 

No  position  can  be  more  important  to  those  who  look  in  Plato 
for  a  philosophy  than  that  defended  by  the  editor  (Introduc- 
tion, §  4),  that  the  famous  tripartite  division  of  the  soul  (in 
the  Phcedrus  and  elsewhere)  is  metaphorical,  and  as  such  does 
not  contradict  the  serious  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  "  the  soul  is 
essentially  simple  and  incomposite."  This  doctrine,  obvious  as  it 
may  soon  appear,  is,  we  believe,  entirely  due  to  the  editor,  and  is, 
in  our  judgment,  already  made  out,  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
premature  to  affirm  of  the  striking  theory  sketched  in  the  last 
paragraph.  Not  less  new,  and  scarcely  less  interesting,  is  the 
clearing  up  of  Chap.  XLYIII.  in  the  Phcedo,  part  of  the  narra- 
tion by  Plato's  "Sokrates"'  of  the  history  of  his  own  mind. 
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The  editor  holds  that  the  study  of  "  concepts "  (Xdyot)  which 
'  Sokrates"  proposed  to  himself  was  a  substitute  not,  as  commonly 
epresented,  for  the  study  of  nature   by  the   methods  of  the 
jbysicists,  but  for  the  study  of  "  the  eternal  ideas  "  and  in  par- 
icular  of  "  to  ayadbv  as  the  ultimate  cause  working  in  nature." 
n  short,  "  Sokrates  "  made  an  essay  at  Platonism,  and  failing  fell 
ack  upon  the  "  concepts."    Here,  again,  the  editor  has  completely 
itisfied  us,  and  this  is  but  one  among  many  points  to  which  we 
would  gladly  direct  attention,  did  space  permit.    We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  said  enough  to  send  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself.    We  recommend  it,  in  particular,  to  those  who  may  have 
persuaded  themselves  or  others  that  "  English  scholarship  is 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Germans."    A  consideration  of  those 
views  only  which  are  here  reproduced  from  English  sources,  and  of 
the  dates  of  their  first  production,  should  suggest  some  wholesome 
reflexions  upon  the  true  causes  of  this  curious  belief. 

Apart  from  his  original  discoveries  the  editor  has  done  his 
-ork  thoroughly  well.  The  English  style  is  clear,  and,  as  a  rule, 
ngularly  graceful,  and,  whether  upon  the  arguments  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  he  is,  speaking  generally,  a  safe  guide.  As 
we  put  this  statement  so  widely,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  add 
that  we  have  studied  minutely  the  whole  of  his  introduction  and 
commentary.  We  like  him  least  in  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the 
reading  of  the  text.  He  seems  a  little  impatient  of  these  ques- 
tions, a  feeling  with  which  we  can  thoroughly  sympathize,  while 
we  deprecate  it.  Chapter  XLVIII.  will  again  serve  for  an  ex- 
ample. We  have  already  said  that  his  exposition  of  this  chapter 
seems  to  us  perfectly  sound.  A  certain  clause,  however,  is  likely, 
thicks  the  editor,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  objections.  No  just 
objections  can  be  founded  upon  it,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  editor 
has  carefully  avoided  the  appearance  of  staking  his  exposition 
upon  the  strength  of  his  criticisms  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  clause,  which  appear  to  us  quite  unsubstantial.  It  is  curious 
that  the  only  place  in  which  we  find  the  editor  confused  in  thought 
is  in  a  passage  which  he  suspects  of  interpolation.  The  notes  on 
inroOeo-is  and  ra  copp.-np.iva  (101 JD,  E)  are  inconsistent,  and  if  the  true 
interpretations  of  the  second  note  be  extended  to  the  former,  "  the 
most  serious  objection  of  all "  falls  to  the  ground.  The  text 
remains  faulty,  but  the  editor's  treatment  of  it  is  arbitrary,  or  at 
all  events  inadequately  supported.  And  so  in  some  other  places. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  entirely  agree  in  the  rejection  of  the  glosses 
in  75  B  and  76  E,  which  betray  themselves  by  misuse  of  Platonic 
language.  As  glosses  they  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  probable 
origin  and  motive  of  them  would  be  a  suggestive  theme. 

As  we  have  demurred  to  a  few  of  the  editor's  textual  criticisms, 
we  propose  to  give  him  what  he  may  perhaps  consider  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  retaliation.  At  page  66  B  Sokrates  observes 
that  the  genuine  philosopher  will  regard  death  as  the  short  cut 
to  the  goal  of  his  life's  endeavour — namely,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
soul  from  its  embarrassing  communion  with  the  body.  With  the 
editor's  explanation  of  this  passage  we  agree.  But  what  of  the 
ext  ?  For  the  sense  that  "  death  is  a  short  cut,  &c."  we  find 
simply  KivSvvevei  rot  coo-nep  drpaTros  rtr  (Mpepeiv  17/xay,  that  is  to 
say,  the  word  "death,"  the  point  and  subject  of  the  sentence, 
is  omitted.  The  editor  thinks  that  "  possibly  something  like 
6  Bdvaros  "  is  still  ruissin?,  and  this  assumption  is  surely  indis- 
pensable to  his  view.  Now,  that  this  excluded  "  something " 
was  in  letters  "  like  6  Bdvaros  "  is  on  scientific  grounds  utterly 
improbable.  We,  therefore,  aid  the  editor  (though  we  are  not 
sure  of  his  recognition)  when  we  offer  the  explanation,  that  as 
Plato  in  another  part  of  the  dialogue  avails  himself  of  the  un- 
foreseen meaning  (ro  deidis)  to  be  detected  in  the  popular  phrase 
(tls  AiSou)  for  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  as  elsewhere  he  often 
delights  to  quote  the  undesigned  witness  of  language  to  the  truth 
he  would  enforce,  so  here  he  is  pointing  out  that  the  philosophic 
view  of  death  as  the  path  straight  home  was  unconsciously  fore- 
Bhadowed  in  popular  speech  when,  among  other  names,  Death  was 
called  and  figured  by  the  name  of  "Arpoiros.  Thus  the  missing 
thought  is  found ;  and,  whether  we  leave  the  text  as  it  stand", 
taking  drpcnrbs,  as  it  were,  in  both  senses,  or  whether  we  write 
KivSvvevti  rot  cornrcp  drpanos  ns  17  "Arpo7roy  eKCpepeiv  i]p.as, 
restoring  the  words  i;  vArpo7ror  to  a  place  whence  they  would 
have  easily  dropped,  is  a  subordinate  and  not  important  question. 

We  have  almost  filled  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and  yet  we 
have  not  half  represented  this  pleasant  and  valuable  book.  Like 
all  good  books,  it  cannot  be  represented,  it  must  be  read.  We 
return  finally  to  our  first  judgment — the  commentator  is  worth v 
of  his  text.  Nowhere  does  he  better  approve  his  tact  than  in  his 
comment  on  the  conclusion — rjte  r)  reXcvrrj,  2}  'E^fVparej,  roO 
eralpov  rjpiv  eydvero,  dvSpo's,  cos  fjp.ds  (pdipev  civ,  ra>v  Tore  cov 
('rreipu8rjpev  dpiarov  Kal  aWcos  (ppovipcordrov  ku\  diKaioraTov.  In- 
numerable must  have  been  the  tearful  eyes  which  have  spelt 
doubtfully  the  words  of  this  simple  sentence.  We  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Archer-Hind  protests  against  a  single  omission  or  alteration 
which  would  mar  "  the  sad  music  of  this  solemn  close." 


CAVE-HUNTING  IN  SOUTH  POLAND.* 

THE  pursuit  which  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  happily  desig- 
nated "  cave-hunting  "  has  rendered  such  valuable  results  to 
science  that  we  gladly  welcome  any  account  of  fresh  labours  in 
the  same  field ;  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
work  was  carried  on  in  caves  the  privacy  of  which  had  not  been 

•  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow,  in  Poland.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ferd.  Burner. 
Translated  by  John  Edward  Lee,  F.G.S.,  F.S.A.    London.  1884. 


invaded  since  the  far-off  days  when  the  last  human  successor  of 
the  cave-bear  discarded  flint  flakes  and  bone  ornaments,  and,  ex- 
changing his  hill-side  fastness  for  a  cottage  in  the  plain,  became 
a  tiller  of  the  earth,  instead  of  a  hunter  of  beasts  only  a  trifle 
more  savage  than  himself.  The  nine  caves  of  which  Professor 
Romer  describes  the  exploration  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
situated  near  the  village  of  Ojcow  (pronounced  Oizoff),  just  within 
the  Russian  frontier,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cracow. 
They  all  occur  in  a  white  limestone  of  the  oolitic  formation — 
the  prevailing  rock  of  the  district — which  bounds  the  narrow 
valleys  trending  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards  the  main 
valley  of  the  Upper  Vistula.  The  author  admits  that  "  the  cha- 
racter of  the  caves  is  exactly  like  that  of  other  caves  in  limestone 
rocks,"  and  that  they  "  more  particularly  resemble  those  of  the 
Franconian  oolite  in  the  district  of  Streitberg  and  Muggendorf," 
which  have  yielded  such  wonderful  rewards  to  their  explorers  -7 
but,  though  the  general  result  of  the  investigations  of  these  caves 
may  not  present  any  novel  features,  we  quite  agree  with  him  that 
it  was  well  worth  while  to  have  undertaken  it,  as  they  are  the 
most  easterly  of  any  European  caves  north  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
it  is  important  to  determine  the  conditions  uuder  which 
mammalian  life  was  developed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it 
is  possible  to  study  its  evidences. 

The  caves  began  to  be  explored  in  1872,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  earth  with  which  their  floors  were  covered  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  It  was  expected  that,  as  it  was  full 
of  bones,  it  would  form  an  excellent  manure ;  but  the  expense 
of  removal  was  too  great,  and  the  scheme  was  soon  abandoned. 
In  the  course  of  the  works  a  few  bones  and  prehistoric  flint 
implements  were  discovered  and  sent  to  Professor  Romer,  at 
whose  instance  the  Royal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Instruction,  and 
afterwards  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  granted 
funds  for  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of  the  caves.  So  far 
as  we  can  make  out  the  history  of  the  proceedings,  the  Professor 
first  visited  the  caves  in  1874;  but  matters  moved  so  slowly 
that  the  grant  of  funds  was  not  made  until  1878.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  many  valuable  specimens  had  been  lost 
in  the  interval,  during  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  removal 
of  the  earth  for  agricultural  purposes  was  still  going  on ;  but  it 
will  hardly  be  credited  that,  even  after  two  scientific  bodies  had 
taken  the  work  under  their  imperial  protection,  it  was  conducted 
so  carelessly  that  the  author  admits  that  it  cannot  be  alwaya 
positively  stated  from  which  bed  in  the  caves  the  specimens 
found  were  taken.  In  all  work  in  caves  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant point ;  for,  as  they  were  oicupied  successively  by  dif- 
ferent inhabitants,  whose  remains  lie  in  distinct  and  separate  beds, 
it  will  be  at  once  recognized  that  our  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  one  set  of  occupants  to  another  must  depend  on  the  exact 
notation  of  the  objects  discovered.  One  of  the  caves,  however — 
that  of  Wierszchow,  called  Mammoth  Cave,  from  the  number  of 
remains  of  that  animal  found  in  it — was  fortunately  explored  with 
the  greatest  care  between  1873  and  1879  by  a  private  gentleman, 
Count  Johan  Zawisza,  of  Warsaw,  who  has  recorded  his  obser- 
vations separately  in  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  various 
scientific  journals.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  condition  of  this 
particular  cave  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  others- 
near  it,  we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  value  of  the  evidence  obtained  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  to  which  the  investigations  conduct 
us  the  caves  were  evidently  the  dens  of  bears  (  Ursus  spelceus).  If 
we  take  the  largest  of  the  caves — that  of  Jerzmanowice — as  an 
example,  we  meet  with  1  he  following  account  (p.  5) : — 

The  remains  of  this  animal  were  by  far  the  most  abundant.  Bones, 
skulls,  and  single  teeth  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  cave  in  great  abundance, 
and  in  fact  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  beds  ;  they  were  most  plentiful  in 
the  lower  beds,  at  a  depth  of  rive  metres.  No  perfect  skeleton  was  ever  found, 
but  only  single  bones  and  skulls.  The  number  of  individual  animals  buried 
in  the  deposits  of  the  cave  is  extraordinary,  and  may  be  reckoned  by 
thousands.  Although  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  cave 
was  excavated  by  us,  yet  the  bears'  canines  collected  by  us  formed  a  heap 
a  foot  high.  Besides  this,  a  very  large  number  of  teeth  of  this  description 
must  have  been  found  and  given  away  in  the  country  by  the  labourers 
when  digging  the  brown  earth  for  manure  ;  the  regular  form  and  shining 
smooth  crown  of  the  tooth  must  have  attracted  their  attention.  My  belief 
is  that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  whole  number  of 
canines  of  the  cave-bear  found  in  the  cavern  as  at  least  4,000  ;  so  that,  as 
each  animal  had  four  canines,  this  would  make  the  number  of  individual 
bears  1,000.  But,  as  only  a  third  of  the  floor  of  the  cave  has  been  hitherto 
excavated,  the  whole  number  of  animals  ought  to  be  reckoned  much 
higher.  We  cannot,  of  course,  imagine  that  so  large  a  number  of 
those  animals  lived  at  the  same  time  in  the  cave,  or  even  in  the 
surrounding  district ;  but  there  was  doubtless  a  period  of  extraordinary 
length  during  which  a  long  series  of  many  succeeding  generations  of  these 
animals  lived  in  the  cave,  and,  when  they  died,  their  remains  were  covered 
by  the  debris  of  the  rock.  If  we  could  venture  to  imagine  that,  like  recent 
bears,  only  one  family  could  live  at  the  same  time  in  the  cave,  and  that 
the  lifetime  of  the  cave-bear  was  of  the  same  duration  as  that  of  the  bruwn 
bear,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  we  should  have  some  kind  of  data  on 
which  to  found  the  length  of  the  period  when  the  cave  was  inhabited  by 
bears. 

The  observations  of  Count  Zawisza  led  to  the  same  conclusion 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  where  the  remains  of  bears  "were  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  lowest  bed  of  the  floor  " ;  and  the  number 
of  their  bones  found  in  the  remaining  caves  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  their  destination  was  the  same.  A  remarkable  fact 
was,  however,  established  by  the  exploration  of  these  caves,  and 
more  especially  that  of  Jerzmanowice— namely,  that  man  and  the 
bear  had  certainly  been  co-existent.  Bones  of  bears  were  found 
amoDg  those  which  had  evidently  been  split  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  marrow,  and  were  charred  by  the 
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S  '°a  bed  of  soinTfd  "Uh,  CharCoal  and  P^es  of  pottery 

flint  implement  Se^hS  SnS J^Cf  ""l  7,U 'f"^6'1 
that  after  this  cava  LVf  lands.  It  is  probable  there  ore 
bears  it  bee  me  a  hit h  f'T  b*  maW  generations  of 

fed  upon  ?  b^rwlll  f'^'Vn1  r  that  it9  DBW  habitants 
caves.  Another  proof  of  tT ? ™  I^in^  in  tlle  Neighbouring 
Kozarnia,  which  Sded  1  b7,  the  cave  * 

as  though  it  had  bepn  1  t00th  bored  Wltb-  a  8ma11  hole, 

eave-K  ?//  ,W01'n  aa  an  or»ame»t  upon  a  string  The 

have  fcen  a  cowesnSn,  V  ?ntam' at  wbat  we  maJ  take  to 
so  was  the%5ear£  of "fuf  "od' was7here  ^tremely  rare ;  and 
hand,  important  evidenoe  „,       !?  ?dti  0,1  tbe  other 

tions  of  the  cavfat  '      J*6  D°W  daSsical  exPlora- 

Buckland  ha  left  so  Si  ^ Francoma>  of  wl^h  -Dean 
fact-  and  tC iff     ?  K™I)hlc  a  description,  attested  tbe  former 

time  that  the  two  Sets havf h ft  tbat  ,tbis  is  the  tirst 
juxtaposition    Five  of  thet  L  t0"etber  in  such  c]ose 

ind  inP  one  of  them  S^mZ^J™*  ?■  the  m°th> 
belonging  to  the  same  ahiml were  S^dSST^v^^ 
Homer  considers  that  thU  f-Y  ,       together.  Professor 

been  brought  So  the  ca      nl  b^  bad 

this  conclusion,  but  would  rather  surest  that  th dis  ^  ""^ 
that  either  man  or  the  fapava  v  ,  ^  ,  6  d,sc°very  proves 
a  dainty  morsel  t either  of  tl?  ,  Wbat  Would  have  been 

at  their  leisu  e     Set  is  ^  cave/.  a»d  there  eaten  it 

to  indicate  a  wish  to  Sir  wV?"      tbe  ,hablt*  of  the  elephant 
and  no  one  would  have  bee  n  S  ,1, W      ^ ^mach  of  d*ath  ; 
an  animal  of  ^is^Z^  °!  K?** 
one  end  of  which  had  been  worked  btoa  hlZ£   a  mai™oth, 
ornaments  of  irorv    were  rfil  '      i      a  handle,  and  numerous 

must  have  been,  won Id  Irv theS  »5  T^'  SUCb  aS  tbese  men 
animals  which  fcefhri  l™Pbles>  °ut  of  the  tusks  of 

represented  here,  but KnulbS*  ZeZ  tThZTh*  * 
tivelv  small     Of  the  vi,,\,      """el  a  appeal  to  have  been  com  para- 

boni  were  disb/y  £d  o7™lk  t  T  *"  ^  Md  S°me  S^le 
abundance;  the reindeeV  and  the  ur^7rei'eb0DeS  aDd  antlei's  ^ 
rare.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  ITrtT  *^mTF*')  Were  botQ 
and  their  bones  gnS'to  ^LfhfZ7^  ^ 
would  become  gradual  v  H^L>^  j  7  •  ,  ihe  trasments 
must  have  elapsed  since  theT  ^  tbe  lon-  P^iod  which 
to  form  the  33  of Z  ^h  whbh  ?rTei?t ",Ute,,ce'  aM  belP 
caves.  We  cannot  a »iee  wit h  Pmf  at  ^cfed  explorers  to  the 
discovery  of  a  rdndeeS  ant L  J?  T?  ?°?er  S  tbeor^  tbat  th« 
the  anirLl  AriT^^Ktt,,*S  t0  th". that 
merely  shows  that  the  I  Jlf  a-  a  h  *  condlll°Q  of  the  bone 
horn  was  attLl  ed  to  the  skull   ^      *  Ume  °f  ^ear  ^  the 

instruments  of  bone  bonp  w,leeis  ot  baked  clay,  boring 

ornaments.  It  ffi'riS  ho^V^  arr°Tbeads-  and  various 
the  same  date  £Q%^E'£i£g^»"  «?-  «  all  of 
caves  a  coin  of  Antonin.,*  l>  ,,  f  T  e,;, but'  as  ln  0116  of  the 
it  may  be  presumed X  *i  anda  bronze  «hula  were  discovered 
downVhSSl  f  AeTiT:^  ?  PlafS  ot'seP^ture' 
by  Professor  Virchow  who  Hp!;        .  bave  been  examined 

very  remote  an  qS'or  a  1.  a  fed  r  110Ue  °/  ^  a 
present  inhabitants  of  the  dis  lt  h'°m  tbosa  of  the 
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MOUXTSTUAKT  ELPHIKSTOSE'S  LIFE. 


OUNTSTUART  ELPIIIXSTOW  1  1  a  ■ 
ten  years  alter  WW 1  ^  w  -ln  lndia  some 
long  enough  to  know  that  tte °£ ^  left  and  be  lived 
had  served  in  conf  denti  d  noSi  7  a^'  V*  at  an  end-  Be 
some  of  his  latest taS"  °  ■  ™* 
Dalhousie  and  Oannin^a  d  with  the  ll  "P  Wlt,b  tbe  Policv  of 
Council  intended  to  lilf t  TgZ,  of  he  Cour't  ^  a 

career  in  its  main  incidents  is  linl-,  ,?  ,  °f  Bll'ectors.  His 
diplomatic  and  mil  tary  "vents  hat  tool, ^  rem»kable 
and  in  the  Western  FresidenVJ hit  P  f6  10  Ceiltl'al  h^ 
-My  years  were  passed  1  Se^ ^  Hhe 1  °r  ""f  iJ8lS- 
and  then,  by  one  'of  those  fo,  t  naTe  chances  of  whl  ,DePartment  i 
of  ability  know  how  to  avail  th»  Zi  T  Tblch  vouug  men 
Calcutta  with  the  view  Ti  r^^T^T^-^  to 

Jbin   rt/"  U          it        !T  ~   ■  ;   * 
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%  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke, 
t-ondou:  Jc-lm  Murray. 


was  made  Resident  at  Na^pore    In  ilog-'h^V11  ^  '"I06  bb 

to  the  nost'nf  p  bTtte,r  claim'  not  even  Sir  John  Malcolm 

general  ot  India.    The  remain  ng  thirty  years  of  his  iif„  !  7 

^^^^ 

charged  wb„  h»s  doabtfe,,  CiTpleS^  -n'r^H  d-S 

grapher  by  competent  Oriental  scholars  and  Tn  IWn  bl°; 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  had  hiS  the  ^ Z f1*8'  ^ 
training  in  the  Bengal  Civil  SeSe \*AlS2S3^  R  early 
thank  us  for  pointing  out  some  errors  ,  Y  6  may 
planation  of  doubt  fufwords  and pla  e  "tV^^ 
term  for  St.  Thomas's  WounTnear  Hdras  r°U  Mf  af»mUiar 
G^for  the  ©tor  or  Bison  Ghb  for  V  v!  ST""!  f^  Jumna> 
Kauker  for       W  a  Eatta  dark  or^S?  "  ^  VeMe1' 

it  was  often  the  residence  of  Wl„  tY  ,  6  laSt  Centur/ 

country  house  with  ,1*?       Anglo-Indians  who  preferred  a 

mansion  near  T^,     ^      S  aud  -ro?es  of  trees  to  a 

ansion  near  Tank  Square  or  on  the  Esplanade.  Subsequently 
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for  years  it  was  the  seat  of  Prince  Gkulani  Mahommed,  the  son 
of  Tippoo,  and  his  tribe  of  nephews  and  grandnephews. 

.Readers,  whether  familiar  or  not  with  the  outlines  of  Indian 
history  for  the  lirst  thirty  years  of  this  century,  ought  to  find  in 
Elphinstone's  letters  and  journals  an  unfailing  source  of  delight. 
We  scarcely  remember  any  public  man  who  read  so  much  with- 
out allowing  literature  to  usurp  the  place  of  politics.  Macaulay 
and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  not 
quite  in  point.  They  were  men  of  letters  rather  than  statesmen. 
Elphinstone  was  a  politician  of  the  highest  rank.  In  action  he 
was  resolute,  prompt,  and  decisive.  His  conjectures  and  warn- 
ings were  often  sound  and  sometimes  prophetic.  Native  character 
and  its  good  and  bad  qualities  he  had  gauged  accurately.  Yet  he 
was  always  turning  to  his  books  for  refreshment  and  consolation. 
In  spite  of  imperfect  early  training  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  a  school  in  Kensington  of  "  some  repute,"  he 
managed  to  become  a  very  fair  classical  scholar.  He  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  more  than  one  Eastern  language,  and  his  Persian  quota- 
tions are  invariably  pointed  and  apt.  It  is  amusing  to  find  in 
his  letters  to  his"  iriend  Strachey  how  he  flies  from  Oriental 
intrigues  to  classic  studies  ;  from  hawking  and  hog-hunting 
to  Thucydides  and  TyrUeus ;  from  Bernier's  Travels  to  Babur's 
Memoirs:  from  Blacker's  Mahratta  War  to  Jain  inscriptions; 
and  from  Trimbakji  Danglia  who  assassinated  Gungadhar  Shastri, 
to  apply  a  sentence  from  Xenophon's  Hellenics  to  the  downfall  of 
Buonaparte.  No  wonder  that  when  he  gave  up  the  Government 
of  Bombay  he  spent  more  than  a  year  on  what  was  then  hardly 
known  as  the  Overland  route,  felt  the  scholar's  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  Athens  and  Ithaca,  and  visited  the  birthplace  of  Ovid 
and  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  greatest  victory. 

It  may  be  conceded  without  any  disparagement  to  him,  that 
Elphinstone  failed  in  his  mission  to  Cabul.  In  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  be  never  got  there  at  all.  And  in  the  second 
he  could  not  convince  the  Afghan  Wali  and  his  Sirdars  that  an 
English  alliance  or  treaty  was  worth  having.  But  his  account  of 
the  court  of  Shah  Shujah.of  the  limited  power  of  the  ruler,  of  the 
rival  factions,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  remoter  clans,  would 
fit  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  hour  ;  while  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  1808  he  contended  that  "  to  defend  Afghanistan  against 
an  invasion  from  the  west,  it  w,r,s  essential  that  we  should  come  in 
as  allies,  and  not  as  conquerors."  The  late  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
fully  justified  in  asserting  that,  had  ElpHnstone  gone  to  India  as 
Governor-General  instead  of  Lord  Auckland,  we  should  have 
had  no  Afghan  War  and  no  Cabul  disaster.  We  doubt  whether 
Elphinstone  fully  appreciated  the  soundness  of  all  Lord  Dalhousie's 
splendid  measures,  but  in  1816  he  clearly  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
''establishing  an  ascendency  over  the  whole  of  India,"  and  he  was 
disinclined  to  have  all  the  "  odium  without  the  energy  of  a  con- 
quering people,  and  all  the  responsibility  of  an  extensive  empire, 
without  its  resources  or  its  military  advantages."  Others,  in 
many  ways  inferior  to  Elphinstone,  have  either  misapprehended 
or  scoffed  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Paramount  Power.  But  it  is 
our  true  policy  for  India,  and  Lord  Canning's  mixture  of  control 
and  conciliation  to  lesser  chiefs  was  only  possible  because  Lord  i 
Dalhousie  had  conquered  or  annexed  the  greater  States.  Readers 
familiar  with  the  early  experiences  of  Munro  in  Madias  and  of 
Lawrence  in  Upper  India  will  not  fail  to  detect  in  Elphinstone  a 
want  of  experience  of  such  tough  questions  as  Revenue,  Settle- 
ments, and  Rent.  He  himself  was  quite  conscious  of  this  omission 
in  his  career.  He  had  been  reared  as  a  diplomatist  and  not  as  a 
district  officer.  More  than  once  he  laments  his  possible  inability 
to  grapple  with  the  details  of  civil  government.  A  good  deal  of 
this  anxiety  was  needless.  But  it  led  him  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  when  he  was  contemplating  the  pacification  of  the  Provinces 
taken  from  the  Peshwa  after  the  war  of  1817.  In  administering  a 
ceded  or  conquered  province,  he  says  truly  that  the  two  main  points 
are  the"mannerofadministeringjustice,and  the  rights  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  different  classes,  including  the  Government,  entitled 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  Government."  And  then  he 
goes  on  to  talk  of  codes  and  institutions,  native  Punchayats,  and 
Hindu  law.  Had  he  served  for  a  cold  season  in  tents  with  Munro 
he  would  have  exactly  reversed  the  above  order  of  duties.  Things 
go  on  when  justice  is  administered  with  venality  and  oppression, 
and  villagers  may  be  left  to  settle  their  own  feuds  by  arbitration 
or  the  stick  and  spear ;  but  the  first  and  paramount  duty  of  the 
conqueror  is  to  say  when,  how,  and  to  whom  the  Government  land- 
tax  or  revenue  is  to  be  paid.  Other  reforms  can  wait.  Nothing  will 
be  done  until  the  new  master  has  informed  the  agricultural  com- 
munity whether  they  are  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  to  pay  their 
dues  under  a  Zemindary,  a  Ryotwary,  or  a  village  coparcenary 
svstem.  But  we  do  not  blame  Elphinstone  for  not  adding  to  his 
political  experience  that  of  Thomason  or  11.  M.  Bird.  And  here, 
by  the  way,  one  of  Sir  E.  Colebrooke's  coadjutors  has  failed  to 
give  him  the  right  rendering  of  such  a  phrase  as  dustoor-al-Amnl. 
In  a  footnote  we  are  told  it  is  "  instruction."  It  is  something 
much  more,  being  the  rough-and-ready  set  of  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  business — judicial,  police,  or  revenue — which  precede  the 
compilation  and  issue  of  a  regular  and  formal  Code. 

It  will  never  do  for  advanced  thinkers  to  reckon  on  Elphinstone 
when  they  wish  to  sweep  away  anomalies  and  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  sadly  behind  the  Ripon  and  Ilbert  age.  When 
the  territories  of  the  Peshwa  were  annexed  and  became  "  Regu- 
lation Provinces,"  it  was  found  that  a  set  of  chiefs  known  as 
the  Sirdars  of  the  Deccan  were  perfectly  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  being  placed  under  the  ordinary  courts  of  law.    To  please  and 


pacify  them,  a  special  officer  was  appointed  to  decide  their  dis- 
putes, and  in  the  case  of  the  highest  chiefs  an  appeal  was  given 
them  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council.  With  the  lesser 
potentates  an  appeal  lay  to  the  old  Sudder  Court  at  Bombay,  but 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Civil  Courts  in  all  cases  was  barred. 
Sir  E.  Colebrooke  may  find  some  little  difficulty  in  making  it 
clear  to  his  Liberal  friends  and  supporters  that  this  privilege,  so 
far  from  being  "  invidious,"  "  offensive,"  or  "  inconvenient,"  was, 
as  he  shows  to  us,  universally  popular  and  was  accepted  as  a  boon 
by  all  classes.  But  we  fear  much  that  Elphinstone  would  have 
thought  the  English  merchant  at  this  day  as  fully  entitled  to 
exceptional  consideration  as  any  Mahratta  chief  in  1818. 

When  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers  he  surveyed  an  empire 
at  peace,  as  it  was  between  18 18  and  1838  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  campaigns  in  Burma  and  Coorg,  the  real  dangers 
did  not  escape  his  keen  glance.  He  was  for  keeping  up  such  States 
as  Mysore  and  Gwalior,  if  they  behaved  themselves  decently,  but 
he  foresaw  trouble  if  some  dashing  leader  ever  gathered  a  predatory 
host  round  his  standard  ;  and  a  few  pages  further  on  we  have  this 
significant  warning : — "  If  our  Indian  Empire  escapes  the  Russians 
and  other  foreign  attacks,  I  think  the  seeds  of  its  ruin  may  be 
found  in  the  native  army,  a  delicate  and  dangerous  machine,  which 
a  little  mismanagement  may  easily  turn  against  us."  The  ability 
of  natives  to  govern  themselves  he  put  at  an  "  immeasurable  dis- 
tance "  ;  and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
anv  so-called  colonization  or  settlement  by  Englishmen.  But. 
while  he  deprecated  a  rush  of  English  adventurers  who  would 
offend  native  prejudice  and  monopolize  native  employment,  and 
while  he  rated  rather  too  highly  the  state  of  the  country  under 
the  old  Mahratta  rule,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the 
sternest  measures  when  British  supremacy  was  threatened. 
Certain  conspirators  who  would  have  murdered  Englishmen  at 
Poona  and  surprised  local  fortresses  were  summarily  tried  sad 
blown  from  guns.  And  Elphinstone  scorned  to  ask  for  an  in- 
demnity when  he  had  only  done  his  duty.  Though,  as  we  have 
shown,  he  was  no  Revenue  officer,  his  remarks  on  the  Cornwallis 
policy  have  a  special  value  at  this  time.  He  was  not  democratic 
enough  to  insist  on  a  Ryotwary  system.  He  was  for  keeping  up 
an  aristocracy  whether  made  up  of  Heads  of  villages  or  Heads 
of  Zetnindaries,  but  he  would  have  defined  and  defended  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  these  classes  as  well  as  the  "  opposite 
rights  "  of  the  tenants.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  points 
which  he  did  not  handle  with  an  acute  perception  of  their 
immediate  and  eventual  bearing  on  the  permanence  of  our 
administration  and  the  contentment  of  the  community.  The 
gradual  employment  of  natives  in  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility ;  education  in  all  its  branches  ;  the  claims  of  the 
classical  languages  of  the  East  and  of  European  science ;  the 
retention  in  our  own  hands  of  military  and  political  power; 
the  difficulties  of  an  unfettered  press  ;  the  danger  of  acquiring 
territories  beyond  India  Proper  ;  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  law, 
and  the  deciphering  of  ancient  inscriptions — on  all  these  subject* 
Elphinstone,  if  not  absolutely  convincing,  is  full  of  leading  and 
light.  By  way  of  attaching  natives  to  our  rule  he  suggests 
endowing  them  with  lands  as  well  as  pensions.  Under  proper 
financial  and  administrative  safeguards,  a  grant  of  lauds  at  a  quit 
rent,  say  for  thrice  ninety-nine  years,  to  meritorious  Rajas  or 
eminent  public  servants,  might  be  well  worth  a  trial.  It  is  far 
better  than  hoisting  Young  India  into  Commissionerships  or  flood- 
ing the  Civil  Service  with  Chettys  and  Modelliars  from  Madras, 
Cursetjees  and  Mucksetjees  from  Bombay,  and  Ghose,  Bose,  and 
Mittra  from  Bengal.  Elphinstone's  character  is  outlined  and 
sketched  rather  than  coloured  by  his  biographer.  A  portrait,  a 
statue,  and  a  College,  to  this  day  attest  the  gratitude  of  a  past 
generation  for  eminent  services  in  council  and  in  camp.  Ancestors 
of  the  house  of  Elphinstone  fought  at  Flodden  and  at  Pinkie  and 
filled  with  credit  high  offices  of  State.  Their  reputation  will  cer- 
tainly not  suffer  by  the  talents  and  character  of  more  than  one  of 
their  name  displayed  in  an  Empire  which  Scotchmen  have  done  so 
much  to  create  and  maintain. 


PRACTICAL  GAME  PRESERVING.* 

rTIIIE  sportsman  opens  such  a  book  as  this  with  mingled  sen- 
J-  satious.  How  much  longer,  in  an  age  of  confiscation,  will 
the  preservation  of  game  be  permitted,  and  how  long  will  game 
survive  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  which  it  is  protected  ?  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend  the  day  when  what  is  now  known 
as  trespass  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  (the  attack  has  already  been 
made  in  Scotland),  when  the  landowner,  if  he  be  permitted  to 
retain  any  interest  in  what  had  been  once  regarded  as  his  own, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  exclude  the  sovereign  people  from  the 
parks  and  coverts.  Who  can  say  that  the  time  will  not  come 
when  holiday-makers  will  be  at  liberty  to  hire  guns  and  to  shoot 
what  and  where  they  please  ?  That  they  would  do  more  mischief 
to  themselves  and  their  companions  than  to  the  partridges  and 
pheasants  is  highly  probable,  and  this  reflection  will  not  grieve 
believers  in  the  rights  of  property.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Carnegie's 
book  is  born  out  of  due  season,  but  can  only  hope  that  honesty 
will  linger  in  the  land  for  a  few  years  more,  and  that  the  valuable 

*  Practical  Game  Preserving ;  containing  the  Fullest  Directions  for 
Bearing  and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game, and  Destroying 
Vermin;  with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By 
William  Carnegie  ("  Moorman  ").  Illustrated.  London:  L.  Upcott  Gill. 
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hints  contained  in  the  volume  will  have  good  results.  We  have  one 
ground  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  will  get  it  over  at 
once    He  constantly  dwells  on  the  necessity  for  good  feeling  amoiF 
neighbours,  and  between  masters  and  dependents  on  estates,  and 
here  we  are  warmly  with  him  ;  but  in  one  particular  the  author 
recommends,  and  announces  that  he  practises,  a  course  of  action 
which  is  assuredly  not  calculated  to  make  a  man  popular  in  his 
neighbourhood  or  to  promote  that  good  feeling  the  extension  of 
which  he  professes  to  seek.  On  the  question  of  foxes  Mr.  Carnegie 
gives  currency  to  views  which  we  are  glad  to  know  are  not  shared 
try  many  country  gentlemen,  even  when  they  are  keen  came- 
preservers— men,  that  is  to  say,  who  shoot,  but  do  not  hunt 
borne,  we  know,  want  both  pheasants  and  foxes,"  the  author 
writes,  "  and  these  should  have  their  wish  ;  but  what  we  see  no 
reason  lor  is  the  preservation  of  foxes  bv  those  who  never  take 
part  nor  interest  in  the  hunt.  .  .  .  Why  should  we  dwellers  in 
hunting  countries  be  compelled  to  foster,  or  appear  to  foster,  the 
vermin  whose  existence  in  our  coverts  we  most  dread,  or  whose 
entrance  into  our  poultry-house  is  most  destructive  ?     For  our 
part,  we  foil  to  see  a  conclusive  reason ;  and  when  we  catch  a 
lox,  that  fox  either  goes  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  from 
which  it  may  be  no  easy  task  to  return,  or  is  despatched  to  a 
happy  huntnjg-ground/  the  entrance  to  which  is  through  a  noose 
?!  T  ,\    /  Mr>  Ca™e8-ie  "fails  to  see  a  conclusive  reason"  by 
the  light  of  nature,  he  will  probably  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
it  is  pointed  out  to  him  ;  but  the  reason  nevertheless  exists, 
and  it  is  directly  connected  with  generosity,  unselfishness,  and 
the  desire  to  promote  the  amusement  of  others  which  does 
so  much  to  estabhsh  that  good  feeling  concerning  which  the 
author  is  eoquent     We  know  equally  well  the  annoyance  of 
finding  no  birds  where  there  has  been  good  reason  to  expect 
a  good  show,  and  of  drawing  covert  after  covert  blank ;  but 
whereas  in  one  case  we  share  our  disappointment  with  two  or 
three  friends,  in  the  other  case  a  hundred  men  or  more  are 
deprived  of  their  sport.    If  foxes  are  troublesome  in  a  huntin- 
country,  a  note  to  that  effect  sent  to  the  nearest  M.  F.  H  will 
receive  prompt  attention ;  and  it  must  be  furthermore  insisted 
upon  that  many  sins  are  laid  to  the  fox's  charge  of  which 
he  is  not  guilty     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  his  not  a  taste 
for  game,  and  that  he  will  not  save  himself  the  trouble  of  hunting 
a  rabbit,  which  he  much  prefers  if  it  comes  in  his  wav  bv 
snapping  up  an  incautious  pheasant;  but  it  is  certain  that' the 
fox  is  very  frequently  suspected  of  destruction  which  is  com- 
mitted  by  stoats,  weasels,  cats,  polecats,  birds,  or  bv  human  agency. 
-The  fox  is  a  standing  excuse  with  the  lazy,  dishonest,  or  incom- 
petent keeper,  while  the  ravages  committed  by  other  vermin 
notably  perhaps  by  the  stoat,  are  generally  under-estimated.  He 
and  his  loathsome  congeners  kill  for  killing's  sake,  and  thev  a-e 
so  wary  and  so  numerous  that,  unless  battle  be  unceasing -and 
most  vigorously  waged  against  them,  they  multiply  in  a  marvellous 
manner,  and  game  suffers  correspondingly.    If  at  the  same  time  a 
heeper  whose  preserves  are  infested  with  the  smaller  vermin  be 
careless  m  the  matter  of  poachers,  if  it  be  within  his  conscience  to 
help  himself,  or  to  let  his  friends  help  themselves,  to  a  few  birds 
now  and  again   a  man  finds  about  a  tithe  of  the  game  that 
should  be  found;  and  the  keeper  vows  and  maintains  that  the 
foxes  are  alone  to  blame.  We  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
clucks  were  running  about,  congratulating  a  keeper  on  his  show  of 
birds,  and  being  told  that  he  had  lost  forty-five  since  the  day  before. 
I  heir  heads  had  been  bitten  off  in  every  case,  and  of  course  it  was 
those    foxes  that  master  would  have."     We  felt  certain  that 
loxes  were  not  guilty,  and  suggested  to  the  keeper  that  he  should 
watch  the  run.    He  did  so,  and  at  length  observed  his  mistress's 
dachshund  trotting  towards  the  place.    The  little  brute  suddenly 
turned  aside,  and  snapped  off  a  chicks  head.  He  had  killed  four  or 
hve  before  he  could  be  stopped,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  culprit 
Mr  Carnegie  is  too  well  acqainted  with  country  life  not  to  know 
all  this  perfectly  well,  and  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  in 
the  chapter  on  "Fox  Preservation"  he  writes  in  the  strain  that 
niight  be  expected  from  a  country  gentleman.  Chapter  xxxvi  and 
chapter  xhx.  are  contradictory  in  tone,  and  we  should  have  liked 
the  book  much  better  if  the  passages  we  have  quoted  from  the 
former,  and  a  few  others,  had  not  been  written. 

The  author  begins— we  have  been  forced  to  unburden  our  minds 
on  the  fox  and  bird  question  first  of  all-with  chapters  on  the 
natural  history,  the  breeding,  rearing,  maintenance,  and  increase 
ot  pheasants  ;  and  he  at  cnce  succeeds  in  making  it  clear  that  he 
has  a  sound  and  comprehensive  practical  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. All  that  he  says  points  chiefly  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
hnd.ng  a  really  good  keeper,  but  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in 
his  remarks,  as  it  is  his  object  to  instruct  readers  how  to  become 
competent  amateur  keepers  themselves.  Of  the  prepared  pheasant 
foods  for  young  birds  he  speaks  coldly,  though  he  suggests  the 
W«S^  YV^'ee  manilf"ctures  "as  an  occasional  change." 
nf  f^A  v1  the,Se  P?eParations,  believing  that  ample  variety 
ot  iood  can  be  easily  obtained  without  having  recourse  to  any 

ctelvewhft1,1SnVTPai'Cjf00di'S  USed>  KJ? pre- 

cisely what  the  birds  have  to  eat.  All  that  Mr.  Carnegie  say, 
of  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  out  of  which  the 
young  pheasants  feed,  of  the  dangers  of  foul  water,  and  £ 
nsks  that  arise  from  standing  coops  in  damp  places  will 
to  t  "1Stl'U-Ctl01.1S  "?  followed>  m*ke >  *  considerable  difference 
«PP  sin^h™  "  ft  game-b,°°k  at  the  eud  of  the  season 
S££P&£?  SS  m™18ho«t  straight.  There  are  few 
Limato  ««  •  .  Wlth  Wlncb  the  autuor  do*s  not  show  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  he  insists  upon  this  axiom,  which 


prerrve^ame13^.011  !T  fT*1?'  "T°  destroy  ™rmin  *  to 
wfth «SS  t'n  J  U/0nt  d°  the,  °ne'  the  other." 

wmb  regard  to  partridges,  as  a  rule— a  very  general  rule— the 
assertion  is  correct  that  "where  partridges 7 already  are th v 
can  be  increased,  and  an  occasional  covey  or  two  in  a  riven 
locality  may  always  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  is  a  suitableg  one 
whereon  to  attempt  their  introduction."  Yet  we  hnoTdistricts 
where  the  occasional  covey  is  to  be  found,  and  yet  all  atTempte  to 
ESS  g°f  SP°rt  in  September  are  disheartening  failure^  The 
partridge  has  many  enemies.  Vermin,  ground  and  winded  are 
sources  of  danger.  During  the  nesting  Reason  it  is  easyfor  the 
foSineaneast0U  W  °r  for  the  malicious  one  [o  s  e  t  fit 

food  1  ?Tl  *  weather,  want  of  warmth,  and  sometimes  of 
food  are  fatal  to  innumerable  chicks.    Mr.  Carnegie  very  properly 

the  position  of  nests  may  be  ascertained,  and  when  the  fields  ar. 
SKS         **.  Spared-  .,01'  ^°U8e  disea-  the  author  h 
Pv?r  th  f «  t0  Say-    The  remark  is  ™y  Pertinent,  how- 

ever, that  '  over-preservation  includes  over-stocking  and  bad  food  • 
As  an  lustration  of  the  dog's  sagacity  in  the  demoralizing  profes- 
1     P°aCn  r'       ^U°Wing  de8criP*i°*  of  the  proceedings  of  a 

We  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  field  onenin*  out 
*"!f  or  avenue  leading  up  to  the  house  ;  in  this  tie?d  there  are  sef  era 
hares  either  still  feeding  or  retired  to  their  forms  for  the  night.  •  the  even'" 

proceeds  to  extend  across  the  gateway,  making  the  lowef  vfn Ife on U>1 
forward  the  dog  which,  in  the  uncertain  light,  seems  to  be  of  no  breed  "t 

gentle,  silent  trot,  keeping  about  5  yds.  out  from  the  bedS  and FworkW  £ 
zig-zag  form  round  the  Held.  Having  (bund  nothing  by  the  time  hi S 

covering  all  the  ground  that  h^aLTunl  SA^SZ  found' 

=  MSSiS       2T  Si  £ 

iredof  rRS'  hf  Consitlers1that  She  ma7  be  ^ased  into  the  net  .Snow 
tired  of  trying  to  escape  by  the  hedge,  she  notices  that  the  gate  is  ooen 
and  accordingly  makes  a  rush  for  it,  but  just  as  she  goes  to leave  the  field 
some  invisible  substance  bars  her  further  progress  two  nf  W i„„„  i  , 
enemies  jump  up,  and  before  she  has  tinTe  to o°n°e  cn  poof  Dufi 
2  Y?\hy  th/.hi^Iegs,  and  then  "does  not  remembePr  anythto^ 
moie.     A  look  round  is  made  to  see  if  all  be  right,  and  the  do-  starts  one? 

Zn%!  ^m  \ha*t  ll  found'  but  this  oae  ^more  defermtoed  to^cane 
ban  the  other,  for  she  has  some  faint  notion  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be 
ami  she  accordingly  makes  headlong  for  the  hedge.  In  vain  our ^o"  tries 
to  turn  her,  but  m  vain  does  she  try  to  get  to  the  hed  -e ™\\Z U  bec^t 
Jeup"  keeps  edging  her  gradually  parallel  with  it  until  at  lit  she  sees 
no  chance  but  the  gate,  and  an  unhappy  chance  she  has  there 

The  author  has  collected  much  information  about  ground 
vermin  the  polecat,  the  stoat  (which,  as  he  points  out,  is  the 
veritable  ermine,  a  fact  not  generally  recognized),  the  weasel  the 
martens  and  the  wild  cat.  _  That  stoats  and  weasels  have  a  habit 
of  hunting  m  small  packs  is  mentioned.  A  record  that  as  many 
as  fifteen  stoats  have  been  observed  in  one  pack  is  quoted,  but 
the  authority  is  not  given  The  author  oiT/te  Galekeeper  at 
Home,  however  observes  that  stoats  «  hunt  in  couples,  seldom  in 
larger  numbers. "  Mr.  Jefferies  had  seen  three,  and  thought  i  "ex- 
ceptional; but  he  once  saw  five  weasels  in  a  pack,  and  heard  of 
eight.  \\  e  never  happened  to  see  more  than  a  couple  of  either 
stoats  or  weasels ;_  but  Mr.  Carnegie  relates  how  heP  once  came 
across  three  stoats  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  on  the  branch 
ot  a  tree,  while  four  more  were  on  the  ground,  a  squirrel  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  tree  being  the  cause  of  their  animation  The 
best  ways  to  capture  these  offensive  little  brutes  are  fully  described 
and  the  peculiarities  of  many  traps  are  explained.  With  Mr' 
Carnegie  s  views  on  traps  we  are  in  the  most  hearty  accord  :—  ' 

rh^flW?Pi.^  animalS  iS  b6let  iD  itSe!f  uith  a  ccrt;lin  a™mt  of  cruelty 
Lhe  says],  sue  care  as  may  be  necessary  to  lessen  the  paiu  caused  is ;  well 
expended  while  carelessness  is  .  .  quiteunpardonable.  \Ve  once  saw  a  to" 
«  hu  h,  after  having  dragged  about  a  trap  for  nearly  a  week, Tad  id  down 
to  die  of  starvation  and  disease,  virulent  mange  having  followed  he  loss  of 
food  and  exercise  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

It  is  strange  that  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  pitiful  cries  of 

fhSFS? CaV6t  ,Tther  giD-    Jt  is  most  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  or  even  the  fox,  with  all  his  felonies 
on  his  head,  stn.gghng  or  lying  for  hours-in  the  case  quoted  i! 
was  for  days-m  agony  and  terror.    The  very  least  that  can  be 
done,  it  humanity  be  considered,  is  to  use  some  of  the  «  mitigated  ■ 
traps-as  few  of  them  as  possible-and  to  visit  them  frequently. 
W  e  are  speaking  in  this  connexion  rather  with  regard  to  hares 
and  rabbits  than  to  vermin,  as  to  which  there  are  difficulties  which 
we  cannot  at  this  moment  pause  to  consider.  The  otter,  the  backer 
-a  creature  with  some  very  gentlemanlike  instincts,  by  the  way 
-and  the  tribes  of  winged  vermin,  ravens,  crows,  jays,  magpies,  and 
hawks  have  full  attention  paid  to  them.  Rooks  and  wood-pigeons 
are  also  included  in  a  very  liberal  definition  of  vermin,  with  which 
we  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  class  either.    Amongst  other 
subjects  discussed  is  the  question  how  foxes  hunt,  and  the  author 
says  there  has  been  some  argument  as  to  whether  they  do  so  by 
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sight  or  by  smell.  There  surely  need  have  been  no  argument 
about  this/as  it  is  certain  the  fox  utilizes  not  only  his  eyes  and. 
Lis  nose,  but  his  ears  in  addition. 

The  book  is  described  as  "  illustrated/'  but  the  illustrations 
merely  consist  of  a  few  diagrams  of  traps,  with  plans  of  hatching- 
houses,  a  fox  earth,  and  suchlike  designs,  which  scarcely  come 
under  the  head  of  what  is  understood  as  illustration.  The  sketches, 
however,  are  serviceable  in  their  way.  On  the  whole,  although  we 
res-ret  to  find  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  sound  on  the  question  of  his 
neighbour's  fox,  Practical  Game  Preserving  is  a  book  which  may 
be  studied  with  great  advantage  by  every  resident  in  the  country. 
Few  who  have  an  interest  in  sport  will  fail  to  derive  instruction 
from  its  pages,  for  the  author  is  an  exceedingly  shrewd  observer. 
Those  who  are  in  no  way  sportsmen,  and  have  not  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  country  life,  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  birds  and  beasts  around  them  which  will  add  a  new 
pleasure  to  their  rambles  in  the  fields  and  woods. 


CHURCH'S  BACON* 

DEAN  CHURCH'S  treatment  of  Bacon  shows  with  curious 
exactness  how  much  Mr.  Spedding's  lifelong  work  has 
eti'ected,  and  how  far  it  still  is  from  having  produced  its  full  effect. 
Macaulay's  glittering  antitheses  and  commonplace  indignation  are 
indeed  for  ever  discredited.  We  have  learned  that  Bacon  as  a  states- 
man is  not  to  be  j  udged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
nor  Bacon  as  a  philosopher  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Learned 
Friend  and  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society.  Macaulay  put  himself 
at  exactly  the  wrong  point  of  view  for  both  purposes,  and  brought 
out  results  which  were  not  only  erroneous  in  detail — such  things 
can  always  be  set  right,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Spedding  laid  too  much 
weighton  some  of  them — but  fundamentally  perverse.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  for  a  scholar  like  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  follow 
Macaulay  as  an  authority  for  Bacon's  life.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewer's  indictment  has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be  bad  in  sub- 
stance and  in  form.  But  the  refutation  has  not  yet  sunk  into  men's 
minds.  A  cloud  of  suspicion  and  prejudice  remains,  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  even  among  competent  people,  seems  to  be  that 
where  there  has  been  so  much  smoke,  and  for  so  long,  there  must 
be  real  fire. 

So  it  is  that  Dean  Church's  estimate  of  Bacon,  though  a  very 
different  thing  from  Macaulay's,  is.  in  its  result,  as  a  whole  nearer 
to  Macaulay  than  to  Spedding.  Bacon's  life,  we  are  told,  was 
a  poor  life.  He  was  not  true  to  what  he  knew  ;  he  cringed, 
he  sold  himself,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  evil.  His  character  had 
the  deep  and  fatal  flaw  that  he  was  a  pleaser  of  men.  All  this 
reads  very  well ;  it  is  an  excellent  setting  forth  of  the  legendary 
Bacon,  much  more  delicately  touched  than  Macaulay's  monster. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  real  Bacon 
as  shown  in  his  authentic  words  and  acts.  The  legendary  Bacon 
cringed.  The  real  Bacon  addressed  persons  of  high  rank  in 
the  language  which  in  his  age  was  required  as  a  matter  of 
common  courtesy.  The  legendary  Bacon  sold  himself.  The 
real  Bacon  thought  it  better  to  serve  his  country  with  and  even 
under  men  inferior  to  himself  than  not  to  serve  it  at  all.  The 
legendary  Bacon  was  a  pleaser  of  men.  The  real  Bacon  knew  very 
well  the  arts  which  pleasers  of  men  cultivate ;  one  need  only  open 
the  "  Essays  "  to  be  sure  of  that.  But  in  his  own  person  either  he 
tried  to  please  men  and  failed  (which  does  not  look  probable  in  a 
man  of  his  capacity),  or  he  preferred  something  else  to  pleasing 
them.  Certain  it  is  that  for  the  best  years  of  his  life  he  pleased 
great  men,  on  the  whole,  rather  ill  than  well.  The  slowness  of 
his  promotion  is  notorious  and  common  ground.  What  has  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  to  give  by  way  of  explanation  ?  Only  a  series 
of  speculative  questions. 

The  crucial  point  in  Bacon's  career,  with  regard  to  his  character, 
is  no  doubt  the  fall  of  Essex.  And  whether  Essex  entered  on  the 
fatal  Irish  expedition  with  Bacon's  encouragement  or  against  his 
warning  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  catastrophe.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  thinks  that  Bacon 
deceived  himself,  if  not  others,  in  after  years,  when  he  main- 
tained that  he  had  disliked  that  enterprise  and  warned  Essex  of 
its  dangers.  At  the  time,  he  says,  "  Bacon  wrote  only  in  the 
language  of  sanguine  hope."  This  refers  to  the  "  Letter  of  Advice 
to  my  Lord  of  Essex,  immediately  before  his  going  into  Ireland." 
We  can  only  say  that  the  language  is  of  hope  indeed,  but  to  our 
mind  nothing  like  sanguine  hope,  and  that  the  general  colour  of 
the  letter  is  to  us  that  of  grave  anxiety.  Remembering  that  the 
expedition  was  then  finally  decided  upon,  and  that  Bacon  was 
not  in  a  position  to  speak  to  Essex  as  an  equal,  much  less  a 
preceptor,  we  fail  to  see  what  stronger  warning  he  could  have 
given.  The  time  for  dissuasion  was  past.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  indicate  the  chances  and  the  perils,  the  just  path 
of  honour  to  be  followed  and  the  false  path  of  ambition  to  be 
shunned.  And  this  Bacon  did  with  perfect  sincerit}'.  He  told 
Essex  that  the  opportunity  was  one  of  splendid  promise  for 
the  retrieving  of  fame  and  fortune,  if  rightly  used.  And  surely 
this  was  true.  But  he  feared,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fear 
from  Essex  himself,  that  it  would  be  used  no  better  than  former 
opportunities.  And  the  fear  was  only  too  well  grounded.  Then 
we  have  the  question  of  Bacon's  conduct  in  the  proceedings 

*  Bacon.  By  B.  W.  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  London  :  Maciuillan  &  Co.  1884.  ("  English  Men  of 
Letters"  Series.) 


against  Essex  afterwards.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  hardly  dis- 
putes that  it  was  in  itself  dignified  and  moderate.  But  Bacon,  it 
is  said,  ought  to  have  refused  to  appear  against  Essex.  In  whose 
interest?  It  would  have  ruined  Bacon,  without  doing  Essex  any 
good.  Nay  more,  the  conclusion  of  Bacon's  first  speech  looks 
very  much  as  if,  until  the  last  moment,  he  were  doing  what  he 
could  to  hold  out  to  Essex  a  way  of  safety,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  possibility.  "  Methinks  it  were  best  for  you  to  confess,  not  to 
justify."  So  it  would  have  been,  and  to  say  it  then  and  there  was 
the  best  thing  Bacon  could  do  for  Essex.  These  words  are,  in  truth, 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  speech.  If  even  then  Essex  had  frankly 
thrown  himself  on  the  Queen's  mercy  it  might  not  have  been  too 
late.  There  was  still  a  slender  chance  that  Bacon,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  trusted  public  servant,  might  have  some  influence  in 
saving  Essex  from  the  extreme  consequences  of  his  unwisdom.  It 
may  have  been  a  better  one  than  we  can  now  know.  In  any  case, 
Bacon,  if  he  had  not  "  sacrificed  his  friend  and  his  own  honour,"  as 
Dean  Church  calls  it — in  other  words,  if  he  had  made  himself  the 
discredited  and  powerless  partisan  of  an  avowed  rebel — would 
have  thrown  away  the  last  chance,  better  or  worse,  of  shielding 
his  friend  in  any  way.  It  was  Essex  wh«*ruined  his  own  cause  at 
every  stage.  Not  that  Bacon  was  of  the  stuff  that  martyrs  or 
leaders  of  revolutions  are  made  of.  A  man  of  that  stamp  would 
have  acted  differently,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  his 
action  would  have  been  better ;  but  then  such  a  man  could  not 
have  been  a  public  servant  in  the  England  of  Elizabeth  at  all. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  treatment  of  Bacon's  philo- 
sophical work.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  is  there  in  a  more 
congenial  element.  But  it  is  curious  how  much  discussion  there 
is  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  Bacon's  influence  on  the  scientific 
advance  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  how  little  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  ascertain  what  the  men  of  science  thought  of  it 
themselves.  It  is  worth  knowing  that  such  masters  as  Descartes 
and  Huygens  really  studied  Bacon,  and,  widely  as  their  practical 
experience  often  compelled  them  to  differ  from  him,  differed  with 
respect.  Christian  Huj'gens  wrote  thus  in  1687  concerning  the 
future  of  the  problems  of  physics  (his  purpose  was  to  moderate 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  correspondent  Tschirnhausen)  : — 
"  In  quibus  ego  tanien  summam  diflicultatem  restare  existimo,  nec 
aliter  earn  superari  posse  quam  ah  experimentis  incipiendo  .  .  . 
deinde  hypotheses  quasdam  comminiseendo  ad  quas  experimenta 
expendantur ;  qua  in  re  egregia  mihi  videtur  Verulamii  methodus, 
et  quae  amplius  excoli  mereatur."  He  adds,  with  a  light  but  sure 
hand,  the  important  qualification  which  the  knowledge  of  later 
generations  has  confirmed  to  the  full : — "  Sed  ita  quoque  permagnus 
labor  superest,  ncc  solum  sayacitate  insigni  opus,  sed  scepe  et  felicitate 
aliqua." 


BECENT  VERSE  AND  TRANSLATIONS.* 

COLLECTIONS  of  English  poetry  are  already  so  numerous 
that  it  might  be  thought  there  was  no  demand  for  more. 
There  exists  in  America,  however,  a  very  genuine  interest  in  our 
poetry,  and  the  volumes  of  English  Verse,  edited  by  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Linton  and  R.  H.  Stoddard,  though  published  here,  are  apparently 
issued  from  New  York  and  intended  for  a  young  and  susceptible 
people.  It  is  a  defect  in  their  editing  that  they  are  prefaced  by 
no  statement  of  aim  or  standard  of  excellence  by  which  the  whole 
collection  may  be  judged,  such  as  Mr.  Palgrave  sets  forth  in  his 
admirable  Golden  Treasury.  The  selections  from  early  English 
poetry  evince  considerable  research  and  excellent  taste ;  but  the 
excessive  representation  of  contemporary  verse  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  editors'  neglect  of  eighteenth-century  poetry.  Mr.  Stoddard's 
introductory  essays  are  occasionally  agreeable  and  even  picturesque, 
but  his  criticism  is  without  distinction  and  often  unhappy,  as  when 
he  says,  "  No  reader  of  English  verse  need  be  told  that  every 
Elizabethan  poet  of  note  except  Spenser  was  a  writer  of  lyrics," 
as  if  the  author  of  the  Four  Hymns  and  the  Epithalamion  was  no 
lyrist.  He  is  habitually  unjust  to  Dryden.  His  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  the  Restoration  are  entirely  misleading;  it  is  not 
merely  vague,  but  inaccurate,  to  speak  of  "  the  Restoration  which 
turned  the  grandest  drama  in  the  world  into  opera,  the  blank 
verse  of  Shakspeare  into  the  rhyming  couplets  of  Dryden." 
Mr.  Stoddard's  observations  on  the  anomalous  position  of  Gray's 
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C  I  S  7  1  ;m°re  Stnk^l  and  ^ctionary  instance  of  Thomson's 
1  LfJn  t ^  would>Te  squired  some  force  if  be  had  not 
Sf5      m«ke  in  connexion  with  them  any  reference  to  the  far 

SSfe  hW1  Rrley  prms ;  thia  would  ais°  ^ct-% 

tinn  nf  t?  W  °f  °l'r  ^nteenth-century  poetry  being  an  imita- 

nf  "  tlL  5°  TT°  "?  °f  B°Ueau-  IIe  actua,1y  speaks  elsewhere 
ot    the  dearth  of  good  contemporary  poetry  in  the  seventh  decade 

2fr  JDkI'  thus  Wnorin* tbat  P^gnant  epoch  which 
Facul  v  of  nift11^  0d6T  hl  6W^«  aad  exquisite  lyrical 
iaculty  of  Chatterton.  In  the  volume  of  Dramatic  Scenes  the 
reader  passes  from  Shirley  to  Lander  without  a  single  scene  from 
the  characteristic  Restoration  drama,  which  Mr.  Stoddard  regards 
as  a  distortion  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  instead  of  a  novel  growth 
of  peculiar  originality.  When  such  poor  stuff  as  Keats'!  King 
Stephen  is  considered  worthy  of  association  with  ihe  Elizabethan 
drama,  we  might  reasonably  expect  a  scene  from  Dryden's  All  for 

iZ£l  ZVrfe-\  ?  i8 Jdi^icult' t00' t0  aPPreciate  the  editorial 
subtlety  that  admits  Lander's  Dialogues  in  Verse,  which  their 
author  considered  closet  plays,  and  rejects  works  of  such  genuine 
fnd K™Pmw(  aS  Coleridge's  Remorse  and  Byron's  SardLpalus 

C  ntlZ  f  ,6n'  }°T™> the  V0lume  of  £!P*»  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  \s  considered,  the  aims  of  the  editors  are  very  forcibly 

t  ^  a\  \  lai'?e  V°n[m  of  this  ™Iurae  of  Englilh  Fer  e  is 
occupied  by  American  verse,  and,  with  a  strong  protest  agaTnst 
this  strained  interpretation  of  the  title,  we  think  it  would  have 

fhe  tiSilf  S°mwr£,nk  hldi(iati0D  °f  the  COnte"t8  had  appeared  on 
the  title-page.  We  cannot  detect  in  the  majority  of  the  numerous 
extracts  from  more  than  thirty  American  poets  the  slightest  j  usS 
cat  o„  _for  then.  puMlcat     .  It  ig  of  CQlnJ         ,     °        J  ™ 

Cia ted  in  a  century  anthology  with  such  lyrists  as  Shelley  and 
Coleridge,  and  such  Americans  as  Poe   and  Longfellow  and 

Wi  ate' ?*"  should  be  confined  to  the 

the  contfnn ft  *,  Pr<mnclal  c?tel'ie  a^  not  be  permitted  to  mar 
the  continuity  and  representative  character  of  a  series  which  in- 

S&ssLissssr™'- -  the    <•  *™ 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  Byronic  legend  that  the 

o  much  a  ''*?!  T  M'Phers°n's  pretty  volume,  which  reflects 
so  much  ot  "  the  glory  that  was  Greece,"  should  remedy  a  most 
unmerited  neg  ect.  The  beauty  and  glowing  inspiration  of  nTny 
of  the  poems  by  writers  of  the  present  century  are  strikingly  dis^ 
played  m  these  translations,  which  are  scarcely  le,s  eloquent  of 

he  genius  of  the  originals  than  the  skill  and  poetic  gifts  of  the 
translator  If  the  difficulties  of  poetic  translation  afpeared  in- 
superable to  so  accomplished  a  poe't  as  Shelley,  the  excellence  of 
bevond  th!  M?h™3  work  shows  she  possesses  something 
bejond  the  mere  linguistic  qualification.  The  beautiful  «  Death 
Song  of  Valaontes,  the  extracts  from  Kyra  Phrosyne  and 
S~  Fleic/?™>  ^  the  spirited  version,  "Demos' and  I  s 
Musket,  successfully  reproduce  the  delicate  fancy  and  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  Leucadian  poet.  The  translations  from  living  pTete 
such  as  Mr.  Rhangabes,  Mr.  Achilles  Parasehos,  and  Dr.  Aphmito^ules 

St  S  °  6reSt;  6f mCt  fl'°m  the  T*V?™  o  th  latter 
poet  admirably  expresses  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Cretans  of 
J866.  In  addition  to  specimens  of  Solomos,  Zalakostas,  and  others 
Jo  gave  brilliant  lyrical  expression  to  the  enthusiasm  of  War 
ot  Independence,  the  volume  contains  examples  of  the  older 
popular  ballads  which  are  so  full  of  touchingVment,  so  richly 
TttEet  ofpSy!01'6'        S°  M         ^  Pid^ive 

Although  there  have  been  educational  reformers  who  would  lure 
unwilling  youth  into  the  rigid  paths  of  Hume  by  advoTS  the  ' 
early  study  of  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,  the*  exped  L\  t "is  of 
doubtful  value.  History  is  seldom  attractive  in  the  garb  of  poetry 
or  faction  and  nothing  less  than  genius  of  a  high  order  can  render 
its  dramatic  presentment  tolerable  or  profitable  "  even  in  Shakspeare 
it  is  the  poetry  and  humour  and  pathos  that  delight  an  fno the 
historical  transcript,  Lear  and  Othello  are  not  less,  but  rather 
more  highly  endowed  with  actuality  than  are  the  h  stor  ca 
Richard  II.  and  Henry  V.    Mr.  Grindod  has  dramatized  a  con 

wtSr  Tof  f sh      rh  t0° SS£T£ 

ance  of 1 11    t£  d  ™»  ^J™  PIaJs  is  to  make  the  acquaint- 

ance of  all ;  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  not  boldly  projected  in 
the  stirring  atmosphere  of  their  times;  they  are  deficient  n 

another  Mn^' ^  SP^  T  h ^  ;  °- king  is  mu  1  like 
another  ;  Mortimer  is  own  brother  toMoutfort,  and  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  this  monotony  is  the  sketch  of  James  I,  the  distinction  of 
Which  is,  however,  very  superficial.  junction  ot 

to  St6  SWTT8  Which  were  80  romantically  entrusted 
to  Mr  Gnndod  by  the  Stranger  of  Malvern  Hills  were  written 
according  to  the  author,  "  All  at  once,  at  the  dull  EHf  mv 
grief,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  dreary  samene  in  whS 
ESft  strangely  resemble  Mr.  Grind's  K  They 
lustrate  the  danger  to  the  amatory  poet  of  dallyin*  with  the 
ho  u  ot  inspiration  ;  passion  dies,  and  with  it  the  poetic  afflatus 
and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  dull  height  of  -rie  wl  th  is  an 
parently  more  fatal  to  eloquence  than  [he  niarlh  of  ti  p  ,  a'fd 
atuSd1^:;-  -fbaU  ^^-henceolten  have  JjSS&fit 

ass«S  of lloKf8*^  VnS°  °f  a  80U1  h0m  the  serial 

the  iSposittf0ft?fl  n-°  lh:;brm  ,of  tbe  Church  through 

vigour  d  ,  S  ,h '  t^/"''-/"''''W"'^i^^»ce.    A  certain  rude 
amkened  S  k  t    P7'°a  °f  the  (jraduaUy 
little  subtlety     Th„  „  5    P°    '  C0ucePt10n  is  treated  with  too 
*  •    rhe  P°eul  13  coarse  and  rough  in  execution- 
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there  is  much  strenuous  wailing,  yet  tl  e  infi  ,ite  longings  of  a  soul 
in  pain  are  but  faintly  delineated  ;  the  converaon^too  melo 
dramatic,  and  the  final  state  of  ecstasy  occasionally  suSe  ?s 
mentai  prostration  rather  than  the  pure  and  delicate  exalS  of 
the  regenerate  spirit.  This  result  is  due  to  deficient  refinement 
and  finish,  and  a  want  of  skill  in  harmonizing  the  three  phai 

prosaic  lapses,  that  shock  the  sensitive  ear  not  less  than  th*e 
d  fedve  unity  of  the  poem  offends  the  artistic  sense  Mr 

lor ^^CeTU  "J*0™?*'  W°.rthy  °f  realization  "and  his 
work  contains  sufficient  indications  of  the  poetic  faculty  to  make 

f^lo^oT m  10  m°re  ad^anPd  perfect  fulrllmenrof 

whftt  a  f mantic, ti,Ie'  Prettily  told,  of  a  noble  Italian  girl, 
who,  for  her  loves  sake  and  the  pity  of  it,  surrenders  a  life  of 
luxury  to  become  one  of  the  people"  Amid  the  glory  of  her  hVh 
estate  she  pines  for  some  free  existence  beyond^er^astle  walls 
and  Love  ever  ready  to  aid  distressed  damsels,  delivers  he?  fft 
her  unselfish  enthusiasm  plead  for  her  that  she  maSd  he 
gardener;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  poet  has  a  preceden 
tor  her  conduct  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfi.    Among  Mr.  Johnson  s 
other  poems  is  one  that  celebrates  the  loves  of  Daphnis  and  £  ce 
^ffiZZ^T'       -^^Hcity  that  well 
;n^!r'  ?(k'nners  verse  is  decidedly  Tennysonian.  Not  only  does  he 

hat  th   voun'U0  MbUd'"  WhichV  in"8''jite   °f  Ws  ^"tion 
£  il ~fiy?    ?  a,dy  13  hls  own  and  Dot  Tennyson's  Maud  are  uu- 

BPlf  fnfn  !     !  ?  °f  1116  SSa'    Which  'S  SCai'Cely  a  less  Obvious 

self-impeachment.  It  contains  some  passages  of  vivid  description 
and  the  story  is  related  with  tolerable  skill  and  facHit  ^  In  the 
Lily  of  the  Lyn  occurs  the  following  singular  simile 

~,    ...^    ,      ,        Ribbed  and  grim, 
the  little  church  roof,  like  a  martyr's  back 
l>ared  to  the  bitter  thong  of  bigotry, 
Quiver'd  from  lash  of  bramhes  in  the  storm 

littTehei!0n"  Mrff  KmKS  F°Ur  Pictures  from  "  Life  is  a  va*ue 
om   oPfZlyric        ^  attributed  K! 

some  ot  the  lyrics  are  superior  to  it  m  feeling  and  execution  and 
possess  the  excellent  quality  of  unaffected  sincerity     The  transla 

translated-  fairly  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original 
form  thfw  77,-  HymCS.  aQd,jin^lino  verses  of  Mother  Goose 
IlnT  ■  Henrys  volume,  and  these  old  humours  are 

elaborated  to  suit  our  wiser  and  sadder  days.  In  their  masquerade 
dress  such  o  d  friends  as  "How  does  my  lady's  garden  Jrow?" 
'  Hark  !  hark !  the  dogs  do  bark/'  and  others  of  the  motiey  wm- 
do^dil|Pr'Sented  10  ^  Prett?  and  Pkuant  fashion.  %X 
a  aoodle-do,  with  its  graphic  picture  of  the  departed  Carnival 
Some  of  Mr.  Henry's  modern  versions  would  perhaps  cause  Mother 
LTonsT^^JrV11!,  he  iLulcates  mcr 

in' "'Eger^SK"  ^  "  ^  ^  Blue'"  °r  i3 
«n!!aDf  if  the..BP««j«neM  of  Catullus  translated  by  Mr  Howell 
hlS  ideal  of  Presenting  with  some^pproacT  o 
exactitude  the  impress  on  conveyed  to  the  student  by  the  ordinal  • 

jSSrrV"?  tCel'ta,ln1^'  SU^eSt  the  Vexed  ^stioii  as  Xli 
ex  tent a literal  translation  is  preferable  to  one  more  free  which 
yet  catches  the  volatile  spirit  of  the  original.  Lei^h  IWs  well 
known  translation  of  the  poem  «  De°  Acme  et  Septimio '^for 
instance,  is  exceedingly  loose  and  verbally  inaccurate^efit  £ 
Produces  it  s        to  USj  ^  CatullJan  ^  «e  yet  it  re- 

happily  than  Mr.  Howell's  more  scholarly  version.  Mr.  Howell  occT 

to  Lesbia  the    Conversation  with  Varus,"  and  in  the  poem  "  \d 
Coloniam,"  ,„  which,  however,  he  strangelv-perhans  iron  callv 
translates  ponfe  Imvio  bv  "bio-  hnVl.ra"  >,  F       1  ironically— 
"Peleusan-^Tb,,  ^  "        ?  "  ,   The  lon-er  Poems,  the 

x  eieus  ana  1  netis,  with  the  prophetic  hymn  of  the  Parcce  in  mr 
icular,  are  rendered  with  considerable  spirit  and  intelligence  and 
the  translations  generally  evince  taste  and  discernment."  ' 

translation  of  the  ^terfw  of  Euripides  by  H.  B  L  is  a 
metrical  experiment  which,  while  not  without  interest  is  more 
1  lely  to  repel  than  attract  the  English  reader.    The  a  1"  to 

arbitrary  accents,  renders  the  version  almost  grotesque  in  apnea/ 
ance  an  impression  which  reading  only  deepens     As  t.\r\U  ,T 
trans  ation  will  doubtless  be  appreciated,  7hHe  thfin  roTuct  y6 
M   w^f -efulI7  comPiIed  and  c°Pious  ot'  information  7 
tJ    u    ^!uso"s  translation  of  Schiller's  Knba'e  unci  Liebe  is  a 

PROGRAMMES  AND  MUSIC. 

0FJhe-^a,IiiQ8'-  °f  anal-vtical  concert  programmes  it  may  now 
^  be  said  there  is  no  end.  Our  forefather"  had  to  be  clfented 
with  the  bare  announcement  of  the  name  of  the  work  which  hev 
were  called  upon  to  hear;  and  in  most  cases  they  werefortunate 
the  concert  impresario  vouchsafed  to  indicate  he  key  in  which 
the  piece  was  written.    »  Symphony-Mozart,"  or  «s7mphrT_ 

enure  Haydn,  when  one  of  the  symphonies  produced  at 
ltZTrTCeT\S^aS  ^nded.was  considered  sufficient  infor- 
mation lor  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
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century.  "  It  is  not  until  the  fifth  season  "  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  "  (1817)  that  the  number  or  the  key  indicates  which  works 
the  audience  might  expect  to  hear,"  says  Sir  George  Grove,  him- 
self one  of  the  masters  of  the  art  of  analytical  programme-writing ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1859  and  the  establishment  of  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  that  a  concert  audience  could  revel  in  the  luxury 
of  the  little  blue-covered  programme,  with  its  fund  of  technical 
and  biographical  lore.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  analytical  pro- 
gramme was  "caviare  to  the  general";  but  its  possession  was 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  superiority  in  those  who  were  able 
to  follow  the  musical  references  therein  contained,  a  pleasure 
which  was  not  lightly  to  be  foregone  by  those  who  were  not  able 
to  do  so  ;  and  thus,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  every  one 
patronized  the  programmes,  and  their  success  was  forthwith  in- 
sured. The  advantage  of  having  the  words  of  the  songs  which 
were  sung,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  also  no  small  benefit.  In 
the  early  days  of  these  programmes  it  was  a  source  of  considerable 
amusement  to  watch  the  eagerness  displayed  by  some  in  following 
the  fragmentary  musical  quotations ;  and  it  has  happened  that,  after 
repeated  efforts  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  bewildered  searcher 
after  technical  musical  knowledge  hasgivenupthetask  withalookof 
despair  most  pathetic  to  witness.  But  time  and,  let  us  hope,  increased 
knowledge,  has  changed  all  this,  and  now  no  concert  is  complete 
without  its  special  analytical  feast.  The  "  Wagner  Handbook,"  to 
give  it  its  short  title,  is  a  volume  of  "  analytical  programmes  with 
English  texts,  biographic  and  critical  essays,"  designed  to  en- 
lighten the  audience  at  the  Wagner  Festival  Concerts  lately  given 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York.  A  large  octavo  volume 
of  128  pages,  it  is  typographically  a  work  of  art,  embellished  with 
wood  engravings  illustrating  scenes  in  Wagner "s  different  operas, 
and  giving  a  very  fair  portrait  of  the  composer,  and  we  suppose  an 
equally  good  one  of  the  conductor  of  these  concerts.  Although 
not  overburdened  with  technicalities,  it  gives  in  a  series  of  short 
essays  a  very  succinct  and  popular  analysis  of  Wagner's  method  and 
theory  of  music-drama,  and  the  biographical  portions  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
energetic  and  efficient  conductor ;  but  we  think  the  writer  of  this 
programme  would  have  shown  better  taste  had  he  "  puffed  "  him 
somewhat  less  enthusiastically'.  Certainly  a  man  who  "  conducts 
a  Bach  fugue,  a  Mozart  symphony,  a  Str  iss  waltz  "  (observe  the 
gradationj,  "a  Handel  oratorio,  or  a  selection  from  Wagner's 
G otter dammerung,  with  the  same  technical  finish  and  the  same 
sympathetic  realization  of  the  composer's  intentions,"  and  who 
u  last  summer  gave  seventy-four  concerts  within  as  many  days, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,"  is  a  remarkable  per- 
sonage, but  we  think  hardly  even  for  these  achievements  deserves 
double  the  space  allotted  to  Mme.  Nilsson,  Fran  Materna,  or  Herr 
Winkelmann,  in  these  pages.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  gigantic 
programme  is  very  well  done,  and  will  have  been  useful  to  those 
who  require  aid  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  music  presented  to 
them  at  these  concerts — a  vast  majority,  doubtless — for  we  still 
believe  with  Puff,  in  The  Critic,  that  "  the  number  of  those  who 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves  is  very  small  indeed." 

How  to  Excel  in  Singing  and  Elocution  is  the  title  of  a  very 
valuable  little  brochure  on  the  art  of  singing,  by  Miss  Jessie 
Murray-Clark.  Although  it  bears  the  second  title  of  "  A  Manual 
for  Lady  Students,"  it  will  be  found  to  be  useful  in  its  general 
remarks  upon  the  education  of  the  voice  for  male  as  well  as 
female  aspirants.  Miss  Murray-Clark  does  not  pretend  to  origi- 
nate any  new  method  of  instruction ;  but  endeavours  in  a  short 
and  lucid  treatise  "  to  place  before  the  student  those  principles 
which  have  been  advocated  by  musicians  of  eminence,  and  on  which 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  singing  are  based."  Her  authorities 
she  frankly  acknowledges  in  her  modest  preface  to  the  work, 
and  places  deservedly  much  trust  in  Herr  Emil  Behnke's  Mechanism 
of  the  Human  Voice  as  a  guide  for  the  non-technical  reader. 
In  ten  short  chapters  the  author  deals  in  an  eminently  practical 
way  with  all  the  various  departments  of  voice-production,  and 
though  it  may  be  said  that  she  does  not  perhaps  develop  any 
new  methods,  there  is  not  a  chapter  that  does  not  in  some 
way  or  other  place  the  known  practice  in  a  new  and  practical 
light.  Above  all,  we  are  glad  to  hail  in  Miss  Murray-Clark 
another  denouncer  of  the  pernicious  habit  of  straining  the  voice 
and  an  advocate  of  "  the  extension  of  the  compass  through  the 
exercise  of  the  notes  which  are  well  within  its  natural  limits." 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  every  practical  singing-master  or 
mistress  is  aware  of  this  fact ;  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
students  or  their  friends,  teachers  are  obliged  to  practise  an 
opposite  method  for  their  credit's  sake,  and  in  ten  or  a  dozen  lessons 
to  add  a  note  or  two  to  the  already  impoverished  voice  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  to  what  advantage  to  art  may  be  better  imagined  than  ex- 
pressed. If  intending  students  will  carefully  study  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Miss  Murray -CI ark,  the  teacher's  task  will  be  lightened 
and  the  student  will  advance  in  her  art  proportionately.  The 
author's  remarks  upon  "Elocution"  are  exceedingly  clear  and 
much  to  the  purpose ;  and  her  insistance  on  the  golden  rule  of 
beeping  the  mouth  firmly  closed,  except  to  sing,  to  speak,  to  eat, 
and  to  drink,  is  one  of  those  simple  but  all-important  points  which 
are  too  often  passed  over  as  trivialities.  As  a  valuable  vade-mecum 
to  the  art  of  singing  Miss  Murray-Clark's  little  book  may  be  highly 
recommended.  There  is  much  humour  also  in  the  choice  of  the 
stanza  from  Byron  and  the  epigram  from  Coleridge  which  stand  as 
mottoes  to  the  little  work. 

Of  sheet  music  we  have  six  songs  from  Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas 
&  Weber.  "  Bygone  Days,"  by  Mr.  Halfden  Kjerulf,  is  a  pleasing 
setting  of  words  by  Robert  Burns,  in  which  the  composer  has 


attempted,  with  some  success,  to  reproduce  the  peculiar  Scotch 
rhythm  ;  and  "  When  all  around  is  still,"  by  Mr.  William  Harold, 
is  an  effective  song  simply  treated,  but  displaying  considerable 
originality.  Lady  Benedict's  "  Castles  in  Spain  "  has  a  singular 
charm  in  its  simplicity  and  straightforwardness,  and  is  a  type  of 
the  genuine  English  ballad  which,  while  thoroughly  artistic  in 
treatment,  depends  much  more  upon  the  powers  of  the  singer  than 
upon  any  extraneous  effects  of  the  accompaniment.  "Fetter'd  yet 
Free,"  by  Signor  Antonio  L.  Mora,  is  a  graceful  song  which  will 
doubtless  become  popular,  while  Miss  E.  J.  Troup's  two  songs, 
"  Spring  Showers "  and  "  Portuguese  Love  Song,"  both  display 
high  artistic  power,  the  latter  being  remarkably  characteristic  and 
effective.  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Barth  has  written  a  very  effective 
song  called  "  The  Carver,"  which  we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Santley, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  will  make  popular ;  and  another  to  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Newman's  hymn  "  Lead  thou  me  on,"  which  is 
both  musicianlike  and  impressive  in  treatment.  Both  songs  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  publication  of  the  letters  of  George  Sand  (1)  pursues  its 
way  with  remarkable  slowness.  Nearly  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  this  present  (the  fifth) 
only  brings  us  to  the  year  1870.  As  the  editorial  work  is  almost 
infinitesimal,  as  the  difficulty  of  arranging  all  obtainable  letters 
in  exact  chronological  order  would  apply  to  the  first  volume  ,. 
as  well  as  to  the  last,  and  as  in  any  case  it  would  be  met,  and 
must  be  met,  if  new  material  came  in  during  publication,  by  the 
obvious  expedient  of  an  appendix,  the  delay  is  not  very  intelligible. 
The  interest  of  the  volumes  continues  to  be  very  uniform.  The 
letters  are  bright,  excellently  written  after  an  easy  fashion,  and 
full  of  many-sided  sympathy.  But  they  never  display  very  deep 
thought ;  in  which  respect,  if  George  Sand's  worshippers  will 
pardon  us,  they  exactly  resemble  her  other  work. 

Somebody  has  said  (or,  if  somebody  has  not  said  it,  he  ought  to 
have)  that  a  clever  man  never  does  a  clever  thing  without  more 
or  fewer  not  clever  men  proceeding  to  do  the  same  thing  not 
cleverly.  MM.  Renan  and  Havet  exemplify  the  axiom.  We  can 
tolerate  M.  Reuan  without  much  difficulty ;  we  leave  the  tolera- 
tion of  M.  Havet  to  those  who  are  by  nature  tolerant.  When  he 
tells  us  that  "  the  foundation  of  all  criticism  is  to  strike  the  super- 
natural out  of  the  life  of  Jesus,"  we  know  what  to  expect  from 
him  in  point  of  matter ;  and  as  he  does  not  tell  us  this  till  his  ninth 
page,  we  already  know  what  to  expect  from  him  in  point  of  form. 
A  Life  of  Jesus  (2)  with  the  supernatural  struck  out  of  it  can 
have  no  possible  interest  except  as  a  well- written  romance ;  and  of 
a  well-written  romance  M.  Havet  is  evidently  not  capable.  As 
for  his  remark  that  "  les  croyants  "  can  do  nothing  with  Strauss 
except  abstain  from  reading  him,  that  also  tells  a  tale  as  to  M. 
Havet's  grasp  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  matter.  But  this  is 
not  a  review  of  theology,  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with  re- 
commending M.  Havet  to  anybody  who  likes  dull  and  con- 
scientious uuorthodoxy,  which  somehow  or  other  busies  itself  with 
problems  interesting  only  to  the  orthodox. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  well-intentioned 
dullards,  and  among  this  class  we  fear  that  we  must  also  count 
M.  d'Ursel  (3J.  He  has  tilled  nearly  three  hundred  pages  with 
the  most  estimable  platitudes  as  to  the  characteristics,  the  dangers, 
the  advantages  of  democracy,  and  this  is  his  conclusion: — 
"  Plus  le  citoyen  a  de  droits  et  de  pouvoir,  plus  il  importe 
qu'il  ait  de  rntSrite."  True,  O  Viscount!  it  imports  very  much 
indeed.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  write  three 
hundred  pages  to  tell  us  this ;  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  write  three  thousand  if  we  could  be  told  how  this  most  desir- 
able and  important  dead-lift  to  the  "  merit "  of  the  human  race  is 
to  be  given. 

Mme.  Olympe  Audouard  (4)  protests  in  her  preface  against 
being  accused  of  "  pretention."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  do  anything 
so  rude  in  respect  to  any  lady.  Mme.  Audouard,  regarded  as  a 
writer  of  travels,  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  being  a  little  imagi- 
native, and  we  venture  to  take  her  "  spiritist  "  experiences  with  a 
few — a  very  few — grains  of  salt.  But  she  has  been  an  adventurous 
person — which  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  an  adventuress — and 
in  some  ways  a  successful.  We  do  not  see  why  any  woman  who 
has  started  and  managed  successful  newspapers,  and  has  been 
kissed  (on  the  forehead,  of  course)  by  Lamartine  and  M.  Victor 
Hugo  on  the  same  day,  and  has  hobnobbed  in  "bocks"  with 
Said  Pasha,  and  has  cured  herself  of  chronic  complaints  by  drinking 
ten  dozen  and  three  bottles  of  champagne,  and  sleeping  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  month,  and  has  gained  the  confidence  of  Com- 
munists by  administering  to  them  "  hot  and  well-sugared  tea," 
should  not  write  memoirs.  Indeed,  we  see  many  reasons  why  she 
should.  The  book  has  a  portrait  in  red  ink  which  is  full  of 
character. 

In  a  little  book  Baron  Ernouf  (5)  has  given  a  patriotic  account 

(1)  Correspondence  de  George  Sand.    Vol.  V.    Paris:  Calmana-LeVy. 

(2)  Le  C/iristianisme  et  ses  origines;  le Nouveau  Testament.  Tome  quatrieme. 
Par  E.  Havet.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(3)  La  demncratie  et  ses  conditions  morales.    Par  le  Vicomte  Philibert 
d'Ursel.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  Voyage  a  travers  mes  souvenirs.    Par  Olympe  Audouard.    Paris : 
Dentu. 

(5)  Hisloire  de  quatre  inventeurs  francais,    Par  le  Baron  Ernouf. 
Paris :  Hachette. 
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n  ™  a-T  ,  1.nventor?'  Wlth  Sauvage  at  their  head.  Of  course 
Sauvage  did  not  invent  the  screw,  as  Baron  Ernouf  thinks  he  did. 

Si  a  f  eaLdeal,  °f  g0od  WOTk  ia  connexion  with  it,  and 
leceived  even  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  encouragement  from 

JaXd  Cn°tT\  ^r^'  be  observed>  anticipated  and 

ipnf'n  SUrd  Chai;ge  that    the  E^lish  engineer  Smith  " 

aSC0'T'  intellioent  Englishman"  to  pick  his 
fiS  ,  !  f  S+,kn,°Wn  ^mes  of  Heilmann,  Thimonnier,  and 
Giffard  complete  the  list  of  Baron  Ernouf 's  inventors. 

M.  Jouaust  is  becoming  more  and  more  enterprising  in  his 
reprints;  and  it  is  well  for  literature  gains  by  the  Isue^f  good 
Prett£  ^Pf-    He  has  now  made  a  new  start  with  SaLn- 
Readers"  &  BeneS  °f  "For(%n  Clas^s  for  French 

M.  Reinach  ought  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  foreheads  of  the 
partisans  of  more  than  one  religious  and  political  dogma.  His 
Gambettism  knows  no  weakness  and  no  falling  off,  and  one 
scarcely  ever  takes  up  a  parcel  of  French  books  without  findin- 
n,™w  ?1S  ^  ?ontriD»tion  to  the  literature  of  the 

Gambettist  faith  is  a  little  book  in  the  «  Bibliotheque  utile  "  (7) 
containing  the  legend  of  his  master,  put  with  all  due  conciseness 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

M.\n  3  H?P?S?^'  R-A-'  has  added  anot^r  to  the  shelf- 
A  ;  «  P"0*1^  lectures  which  he  informs  us  adorn  the 
•library  of  the  Royal  Academy.  These  works,  it  seems/moulder 
away  in  neglect;  and  Mr  Hodgson  cheerfully  faces  the'  "rZect 
that  this  will  also  be  the  fate  of  his  AcadeZj  Lectures  (TrJner 

ft  M  w?  V  \  UOt  VJ°VheS? ;  but  h  is  at  least  P°ssiMe  that  he 
"Sht-.  Ul9  lectures  do  not  seem  to  be  directed  to  anv  class  of 
readers  m  particular  They  are  not  technical  enough  for  the  art 
student,  and  the  reader  who  likes  talk  about  art  may  perhaps  no 
find  them  eloquent  enough  There  is  very  little  profit  to  be  So 
n  tktl  +-gUe  S^^fes  aboUt  the  state  0f  Greece  in  the  great 
artistic  time  and  the  condition  of  medieval  Europe.  When  it  is 
all  read  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  how  it  affected 
painting  and  sculpture.    Mr.  Hodgson's  practical  knowledge  has 

S ?ft 1? ■  y'  made  14 ,6aSler  f°r  him  than  for  the  mere  literary  art 
critic  to  tell  in  words  what  is  the  essential  artistic  quality  in  a 

In  these  days,  when  American  literature  is  so  carefullv  studied, 

It  £l  ?iw7  \What  aD  UDPjeasant  Place  Texas  is  the  alternative 
It  has  always  been  suspected  that  this  is  an  American  joke,  and  so 
it  appears  from  a  little  book  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Hu-hes     G  T  T 
Gone  to  Terns  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a  collection  of '  letters  from 

not  made  such  a  bad  business  of  it.  They  were  Englishmen  and 
SSST  buVheMid  n0t  °bjeCt  t0  hard  P^ealwork,  wlS 

letters 'of P  V      ?  Mr"  Hu§'beS>  wbo  edits  t^se 

lette  s  of  his  nephews,  is  a  little  inclined  to  overrate  the  novelty 
of  what  they  have  to  tell.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  new  ? 
published  book  out  of  twenty  taken  at  random  gives  very  Zk 
the  same  story  and  the  same  moral.    They  begin  by  asking  what 

hit  tLv  ZTt  T boys' and  then  Proceed  t0  Prove  bJ  e°xa^Ple 

ZSitS 7  It  1  be.  tei'  e^'Fate-if  they  possess  the  necessary 
qualities.  Unluckily,  that  is  just  the  difficulty.  The  number  of 
young  men  who  are  gentlemen  by  birth  and  yet  fitted  to  be  emi- 

fouS  IT'  •  FWthly  ^  are  Mt  more  Eumero^  than  the 
young  men  who  are  able  and  energetic  enough  to  succeed  at  home. 

iNothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  carelessness  and  apathy 
of  Londoners  concerning  all  that  appertains  to  the  organization 
and  arrangement  of  the  sanitary  machinery  of  their  great  c  ty  and 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  water  supdy 

are.-he   W°^S  WhiGb  Mr-    G"  Phillips 

rw   ol  TnS  LlS  treatlSe  0n  The  Lmdon  Water  Supply 

«(^;r?itanf°rd)l  /°r  T,Part  we  incline  to  think  that  the  said 
carelessness  and  apathy"  do  not  exist  at  all,  but  that  Londoners 
are  simply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  live  in  one  of  the 
healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bevan?  treatise/Sowever % 
not  the  less  useful  because  the  abuses  of  the  sanitary  reformer's 
imagination  exist  nowhere  else.  It  ought  to  be  welcome  Z 
t0  kD0W  fUCtS'  k  "  iU^Tbyt0anaS: 
»t,S-?Ver  I8  ?0t  fastidious  abo»t  looking  into  human  vulgarity 
SKfiS  h™tav%  may  fiDd  a  Certain  Pleas™  i°  fading 
SStef  aHd  FoUnd<hy  a  Warwickshire 

man  (iilliot  btock).  Whether  the  story  be  true  or  false  or  nartlv 
one  and  partly  the  other,  it  is  equally  disgusting.  ,  '  P  J 
The  Wvcfff  O  •  deglf S  °f  9entena"es  produce  their  crop  of  books. 
1  be  W  ye  if  Quincentenary  is  naturally  no  exception  to  the  rule  and 
accordingly  a  neat  little  white  bound  volume  on  K£fo2&  h£ 
duly  made  its  appearance,  under  the  title  of  John  ij£ "gfrS 
and  Reformer,  by  Rudolf  Buddensieg  (T.  Fisher  Unwiii      Ti  , 


"A  Friend"  has  made  a  fat  volume  of  quotations  from  th* 

~tt%Ttwr/t^rth0;V/  The  «fS?S«^t 

unaer  tbe  title  of  Thoughts  and  Characters  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge).  Dr.  Barry,  Bishop  of  Sydney  has  vTeldef 
to  human  weakness,  and  published  a  volunre  o/SSiT-SSS 

t^o^s^t^0^  ~  -triSeH 

hZ°}ltlCf  fatiretof  thQ  a«egorical  kind  is  a  tempting  but  difficult 
branch  of  literature.  Whoever  would  succeed  in  it  has  need  of 
very  much  more  than  excellence  of  intention.  The  Immortal 
Schoolmaster  by  G.  T.  Lowett  (London:   Kerby  &  EnTean 

aTe'nrad'I111^^  "        °f  ^°°d  iat^>  b^  "y 

are  not  adequately  carried   out.     The  story  tells  how  a  Dr 

tn tS  a  g?at  der  °f  Homer  and  most  worthy  man,  came 
to  be  head-master  of  his  old  school,  and  how  he  tried  to  govern 
it  on  principles  of  justice.  His  method  was  to  relax  disf inline 
and  trust  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  boys  to  keep  things  straight 
The  consequences  may  be  guessed.  It  is  clever  and  bright 
the  apphcations  are  not  always  obvious.  «  The  Round  Table 
Series  is  the  title  of  a  new  course  of  pamphlets  designed  to  give  the 
views  of  a  number  of  writers  who,  while  representing  divfrs  and 
even  antagonistic  schools  of  thought,  desire  to  give  temperate  and 
reasoned  statement  of  their  beliefs."  It  open!  with  a  sketch  of 
Emerson  (Edinburgh:  William  Brown),Pwhkh  is  doubtkss 
temperate  but  j  ust  a  little  bit  hazy.  Perhaps  that  only  makes  ? 
in  better  keeping  with  the  subject.  7 

Mf  pTiG''T/°  £ay  (Hngmans  &  Co-)  is  the  title  chosen  by 
Mr.  Cholmondeley-Pennell  for  a  selection  from  his  poems  It  is 
Tt^LZa\t  °\td^y  «™by  paper  and  adorned  by  an 
etching  of  the  author,  who  looks  the  very  ideal  of  a  bard  in  a 

Sift  C^'Jt^^^(Lonf^&^i 
republished  m  a  second  edition  brought  down  to  3884,  with  an 
introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch.  Mr.  J.°R.  Lutin,  memberof  the 
Wordsworth  Society  has  compiled  another  Wordsworth  Birthday 
Book  (Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.).  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  have 
published  a  cheap  1  lustrated  Paris  Guide.  The  number  of  i^'J 
101  the  15th  ot  May  is  most  remarkable  for  a  paper  on  Old 
5? feXumf      '  draWiD"3  fr°m  the  8ketch-booPkPof  a  certain 

th5 fivet  "!.ell-krWn  n°Vels  aPPear'  one  of  them  at  least  not  for 
tne  nrst  time  by  any  means,  in  cheap  and  portable  form.  The 
evergreen  Cranford  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  comes  accompanied  by 
a  selection  from  Mrs.  Gaskells  smaller  prose  tales.  Bel  MUne/s 
Wonng  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  reproduces  one  of  the  plealantest 
%n  v  %i  qU1Bt  \nd  lmPretentious,  but  excellent,  stories 
MAew  Thng  (same  publishers)  was,  at  its  first  appearance,  per- 
haps more  popular  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Norris's  books  and  it 

2&S sty,e  ,ai*  if  -     '» s°  ™*  ■3™>«i  » 

A  thoroughly  satisfactory  County  Atlas  is  an  impossibility  while 

t\^7ZlEr^  "  ln  itsP1--tincompletoorantfqrted 
state.    Messrs.  Letts,  however,  have  judged  wisely  in  doin<*  what 

^nHivtTv, Wlth  Prefent  appliances,  and  issuing  a  desirable  ap- 
Sn  1  V  P°Pular, Atlas-  Each  number  of  the  County  Atlas 
contains  four  maps,  and  is  issued  for  one  shilling,  the  maps  bein^ 
on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  clearly  printed  and  neatly 
coloured.  1  he  specimen  before  us  includes  the  Eastern  Counties 
and  the  localities  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  Essex  have  been 
carefullv  marked  on  it. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
catzons ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Tho  0,.„„n    ^    a     ,        ,  'U1WUU  U1  dinners  lable  1  alk. 
hai'uls       (  Windus),  are  by  this  time   in  everybody's 

r.AlcfnW0<"?"e  "tile-Lcon  Ga,nbetta.     Par  J.  Reiuach.     Taris : 
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THE  CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  a  position  not  perhaps  entirely  unexampled,  but 
certainly  strange  in  English    political  history,  that 
almost  all  Englishmen  of  sense  and  patriotism,  no  matter 
to  what  political  party  they  may  belong,  are  earnestly 
hoping  for  the  failure  of  negotiations  in  which  an  English 
Government  is  engaged.    If  the  joyful  tidings  which  have 
been  spread  more  than  once  during  the  last  few  days  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  Government  has  finally  rejected  the 
English  proposals  were  to  be  confirmed,  there"'  are  probably 
not  thirty  men  even  among  the  faithful  majority  which 
saved  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  the  other  day  by  less  than 
that  number  who  would  not  be  heartily  glad.    It  is  need- 
less to  inquire  into  the  exact  truth  of  the  story  that  certain 
Liberal  members,  like  St.  Bonaventura  in  a  famous  legend, 
have  confidentially  implored  Mr.  Gladstone  not  to  do°any- 
thing  worse  than  he  has  already  done  in  Egypt,  "  because 
"  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  it."  It  is  still  less  necessary 
to  discuss  the  marvellous  rumours  which  have  apparently 
found  favour  with  some  serious  politicians  in  France  to  the 
effect  that  English  Ministers  have  actually  pleaded  for  the 
acceptance  of  their  proposals  by  French  Ministers,  because 
it  would  be  such  a  very  serious  thing  for  France  if  they,  the 
good  French-loving  servants  of  her  English  Majesty,  were 
turned  out,  and  bad  men  who  preferred  the  interests  of 
her  English  Majesty  herself  were  to  come  in.  Generally 
speaking,  all  rumours  of  this  kind  are  false  if  taken  as  literal 
history,  and  most  of  them  are  true  if  taken  as  embodiments 
of  current  opinion.    The  recent  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  has  been  so  obviously  directed  by  disregard  of 
English  interests  and  respect  for  French  susceptibilities, 
that  the  general  estimate  of  it  takes  form — a  grotesque 
form  enough  certainly— in  such  articles  as  that  in  Tuesday's 
Debats.     The  dissatisfaction  of  Englishmen — Liberals  as 
well  as  Tories — with  that  policy  is  so  unmistakable  that 
it  is  formulated  by  report  into  a  regular  round  robin. 
Meanwhile  some  persons  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
already  pledged  himself  to  evacuation  in  two  years.  In  that 
case  even  the  proselytes  of  the  Gladstonian  "  thorough  "  will 
probably  experience  some  searchings  of  heart. 

There  is  no  real  reason  for  feeling  any  regret  at  the  fallino- 
through  of  the  Conference,  if  it  should  fall  through.  It 
is  true  that,  with  the  virtual  withdrawal  of  all  English 
attempts  at  reform  in  Egypt,  the  immediate  results  in°that 
country  might  be  somewhat  disastrous,  and  might  give  any 
Continental  Power  which  chose  to  be  unfriendly  the  oppor- 
tunity for  awkward,  and  to  England  very  humiliating 
remonstrances.  But  it  does  not  at  present  appear  that 
any  Continental  Power  is  desirous  of  an  open  quarrel  with 
this  country,  and  short  of  an  open  quarrel  England  is 
still  mistress  of  the  situation  on  the  Nile,  shamefully  as 
she  has  hitherto  misused  her  opportunities.  It  cannot  be 
•too  often  repeated  that,  although,  or  rather  because,  the 
present  distress  of  Egypt  is  mainly  due  to  English  mis- 
management, English  good  management  could  in  a  very 
short  time  put  an  end  to  that  distress.  Although  the 
financial  part  of  the  difficulty  could  be  settled  with  more 
apparent  ease,  and  certainly  with  less  direct  responsibility, 
by  the  proposed  joint  action,  it  will  hardly  be  contended' 
either  that  English  credit  is  not  good  enough  to  set  Egypt 
for  the  moment  on  her  legs  again  or  that  Egyptian"  re- 
sources, if  properly  developed,  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
and  secure  a  healthy  balance  between  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, provided  only  that  a  reasonable  system  of  internal 


and  external  administration  is  pursued.    On  the  first  point 
no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove,  even  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  an  English  guarantee  would 
produce  at  once  money  enough  to  float  ten  Egypts  over 
shoals  ten  times  r^re  dangerous  than  those  at  present 
in  question.     Such  a  guarantee  is,  of  course,  open  to 
objections,  and  is  not  to  be  advocated  without  restrictions. 
But  it  would  have  the  threefold  advantage  of  being  at  once 
applicable,  of  being  certainly  efficacious,  and  of  stalling  off 
yet  further  the  pretended  claims  of  any  other  Power  on 
Egypt.    Indeed,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  had  had  the 
slightest  grasp  of  the  principles  of  foreign  policy,  it  would 
have  availed  itself  of  French  recalcitrance  long  before  this  to 
repeat  the  coup  of  1882,  and  once  more  to  place  France  in  the 
situation  of  the  man  who  would  not  when  he  might.  But 
that  would  have  been  statesmanship,  and  this  is  apparently 
sufficient  reason  why  it  has  not  been  done.    On  the  second 
poiut— the  ability  of  Egypt  to  bear  her  own  burdens— the 
vast  majority  of  experts  are  unanimous.    With  a  firm  and 
at  the  same  economical  policy  towards  the  Soudan,  keeping 
hold  of  what  is  worth  keeping  and  letting  the  rest  go, 
and  with  a  complete  reform  of  the  present  internal  regime, 
which  has  been  described  as  consisting  of  an  Englishman 
to  do  the  work,  a  Frenchman  to  prevent  its  being  clone,  and 
an  Egyptian  to  coquet  with  both  and  fill  his  own  pockets 
when  he  can,  Egypt  can  certainly  pay  her  way.    But  this 
last  reform  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  above  laid  down,  not  the  least 
instructive  of  the  myriad  rumours  recently  set  flying  is 
the  rumour  which  attributes  to  France  a  stipulation  that 
the  Egyptian  (that  is  to  say,  the  English)  Government  shall 
dismiss  no  European  official  not  a  subject  of  the  Queen. 
This,  again,  may  seem  literally  unbelievable,  but  it  is  simply 
a,  formulation  of  widespread  opinion  with  the  aid  of  toler- 
ably well-known  fact.    The  rumourmongers  have  seen  whai 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  seen  up  to  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
that  a  multiple  control  in  Egypt  means  a  multiple  control 
of  England.    As  for  the  attempts  at  reassuring  public 
opinion  made  by  some  Ministerialists,  they  may  be  dismissed 
almost  without  comment.    The  apologists  have  not  under- 
stood the  simple  facts  that  if  the  pending  negotiations  wer  3 
so  harmless  as  they  pretend,  there  could  be  no  reason  for 
secresy  about  them,  even  if  there  were  any  reason  for  enter- 
ing upon  them  at  all. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  negotiations  Egyptian 
news  continues  to  present  the  same  monotonous  and  dreary 
record  of  confusion,  intrigue,  and  disaster.    Souakim,  the 
scene  of  General  Graham's  bootless  expedition,  is  now  seri- 
ously harassed,  if  not  seriously  attacked.  The  state  of  Upper 
Egypt  is  "  alarming  "  ■  the  state  of  Lower  Egypt  calamitous. 
It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  has  not  yet 
been  tried,  every  institution  springing  from  the  Dufferin 
scheme  has  been  abandoned  or  has  failed.  Every  one  who  was 
not  besotted  with  political  commonplaces,  and  who  could 
read  between  the  lines,  could  see  that  Lord  Dufferin  him- 
self pretty  clearly  foresaw  some  such  result.    Except  for  the 
discredit  it  throws  upon  England,  the  failure  is  not  perhaps 
matter  of  great  sorrow.    If  the  scheme  had  succeeded,  it 
could  not  (to  employ  a  contradiction  of  terms  more  apparent 
than  real)  have  come  to  good  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  tried, 
the  incurable  faith  of  some  English  Liberals  in  the  party 
nostrums  would  probably  have  led  to  its  being  tried  some 
time  or  other.    There  is  now  nothing  left  except  an  anarchy 
which  is  every  day  becoming  more  intolerable,  a  more  or  less 
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complete  English  surrender,  which  is,  as  everyday  shows  more 
and  more  clearly,  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people, 
and  some  scheme  of  rational  government,  "the  masterful 
"  hand  of  the  Indian  Resident,"  in  short,  concealed  in  any 
sort  of  glove  that  may  look  prettiest  and  be  most  convenient. 
This  is  what  things  must  come  to  unless  England  washes  her 
hands  of  Egypt  altogether— a  consummation  which  it  seems 
the  Liberal  party  itself  will  not  stand — and  the  sooner  it 
comes  the  better  for  Egypt  and  for  England.  Whether  it  can 
possibly  come  with  the  present  Government  is  another 
question,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  are  some  Liberals 
who,  convinced  and  frankly  admitting  that  the  present 
Government  has  made  an  immortal  muddle  of  the  whole 
business,  would  rather  see  the  affairs  of  the  nation  muddled 
by  their  own  men  than  carried  through  triumphantly  by  the 
party  to  which  they  are  opposed.  Such  persons  must  settle 
this  matter  with  the  consciences  of  which,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  rather  fond  of  talking.  It  is  not  altogether  uncharitable 
to  suspect  that  the  vehemence  of  their  protestations  that 
iSSo  never  can  be  forgot,  and  that  anything  is  preferable 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Government  then  overthrown, 
is  due  in  part  to  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  a  grave 
mistake  was  committed  in  overthrowing  it.  Similar 
symptoms  have  been  seen  before  in  similar  cases. 


"  G." 

THE  manifesto  on  foreign  policy,  which  was  by  some 
attributed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  seemed  to  have  an 
immediate  object  as  well  as  a  general  purpose.    The  docu- 
ment was,  as  it  appears,  composed  and  issued  without  his 
privity  or  sanction,  but  it  contains  an  accurate  statement 
of  his  policy,  and  it  indicates  habitual,  if  not  immediate, 
inspiration.    The  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  in 
some  degree  responsible  for  the  suspicion  which  was  shared 
and  confirmed  by  the  Times.     The  substitution  of  an 
initial  for  the  usual  signature  of  the  contributors  to  the 
magazine  seemed  to  point  to  an  author  of  high  distinction. 
No  one  supposed  that  Lord  Granville  would  be  guilty  of 
so  grave  an  indiscretion  as  the  announcement  of  systematic 
deference  to  France  and  Russia,  and  of  almost  contemptuous 
ill-will  to  the  central  European  Powers.     There  is  only 
one  other  G  in  the  Government,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  most  audacious  of  Junior  Lords  would 
venture  to  compromise  the  Government  and  its  chief.  The 
impropriety  would  be  aggravated  by  the  singular  fidelity 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  foreign  policy  is  represented 
by  his   mysterious  interpreter.     It  is  known  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  systematically  courts  the  alliance  of  France 
and  Russia,  even  when  he  fails  to  obtain  from  either 
Power  any  concession  or  equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  which 
he  may  propose  to  make.     It  is  also  strongly  suspected 
that  the  abject  apology  which  he  had  at  the  beginning 
of  his  administration   made  to   Austria  has  rather  in- 
creased than  mitigated  his  ill-will  to  the  German  Powers. 
It  is  true  that,  instead  of  crying  "  hands  off"  to  the  rival 
of  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  he   now  proposes, 
if  G.  expresses  his  opinion,  to  abdicate  the  policy  of  pro- 
tecting Turkey  or  Constantinople  against  any  aggressor ; 
but  his  interpreter  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  an  ill- 
timed   sneer   against  Prince  Bismarck.     "  The  German 
"  Chancellor  has  been  deferential  to  this  country  exactly 
"  in  proportion  as  he  saw  he  could  manipulate  our  simplicity 
"  and  respect  for  international  ethics  to  his  own  advantage. 
"  He  has,  in  fact,  played  on  our  honesty  with  the  object  of 
"  making  us  his  cat's-paw."    In  other  words,  the  statesman 
who  is  recognized  as  the  arbiter  of  European  politics  is 
wantonly,  and  without  provocation,  accused  of  disregard 
for  international  ethics,  and  for  the  honesty  which  seems 
to  be  exclusively  characteristic  of  England.    The  writer 
probably  refers  to  the  acquiescence  with  which  Prince 
Bismarck  was,  according  to  general  rumour,  prepared  to 
receive  an  English  annexation  of  Egypt.    He  has  incurred 
the  dislike  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  more  general  grounds 
by   counteracting   during  a   long   period  the  ambitious 
policy  both  of  France  and  Russia.    If  the  feeling  of  the 
English  Government  to  Germany  has  been  exhibited  in 
diplomatic  communications,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Prince 
Bismarck  should  have  used  peremptory  language  on  the 
troublesome  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  African 
settlement  of  Angra  Pequena.  It  is  true  that  "  every  point 
"  of  vantage  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  eagerly  dis- 
'  putcd  by  rival  Powers";  but  it  has  only  become  known 
Within  a  few  weeks  that  Germany  was  one  of  the  adverse 


claimants.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  friendship  of 
Italy  might  be  of  the  highest  value  in  future  adjustments 
of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone's  officious  exponent  contemptuously  declares  that 
"  England's  interest  in  Italy  is  and  must  remain  more  or 
"  less  sentimental." 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supposed 
exposition  of  foreign  policy  seemed  to  be  the  approach  of 
the  Conference.    The  invention  of  elaborate  reasons  to 
justify  a  foregone  conclusion  has  always  been  a  favourite 
intellectual   process  of  Mr.    Gladstone.     It,  therefore, 
appeared  to  be  natural  that  he  should  propose  the  with- 
drawal of  England  from  interference  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe  with  the  immediate  object  of  admitting  France  to  at 
least  an  equal  share  in  the  control  of  Egyptian  affairs.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  extract  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  House  of  Commons  an  intelligible  statement  of  his 
policy,  or  a  distinct  pledge  that  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Parliament  before  it  was  irrevocably  fixed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  friendly  relations  with  France  would 
have  been  most  effectually  secured  by  the  prudent  and 
vigorous  course  of  assuming  for  a  time,  not  strictly  defined, 
the  government  of  Egypt.    All  the  Powers  were  willing- 
that  England  should  complete  the  task  which  had  been 
undertaken  without  opposition  or  protest.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
inveterate  inability  to  understand  the  real  state  of  affairs 
has  produced  the  evils  which  have  fallen  on  Egypt,  and 
the  disgrace  and  danger  which  impend  over  England.  From 
the  first  Egyptian  officials  were  deterred  from  rendering- 
loyal  service  to  a  Government  which  ostentatiously  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  shortly  leaving  its  partisans  to  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies.    The  same  infatuation  can  alone 
account  for  the  criminal  folly  of  prematurely  proclaiming 
that  the  Soudan  would  be  abandoned,  instead  of  previously 
preparing  for  evacuation.     As  England  has  trifled,  and 
paltered,  and  retreated,  French  intrigues  and  pretensions 
have  revived.    At  the  moment  when  a  Frenchman  declares 
with  but  little  exaggeration  that  his  official  countrymen 
could  not  have  been  more  actively  hostile  to  England  in  a 
time  of  open  war,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a  financial  Con- 
ference, having  probably  never  intended    to  confine  its 
functions  to  finance,  and  now  he  gives  the  French  Govern- 
ment warning  that  their  goodwill  is  indispensable,  and  chat 
they  have  only  to  name  their  price.    It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  present  Government  has  acted  like  an  advocate 
who  should  betray  the  cause  of  his  clients.    The  admission 
voluntarily  offered  to  M.de  Lesseps  that  he  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  Canal  concession  was  almost  as  discreditable  as  the 
present  bid  for  the  favour  of  France ;  but  it  concerned  less 
vital  issues.    "  Oh  that  Palmerston  were  alive  !  "  says  the 
pamphleteer,  "  is  the  exclamation  which  always  rises  to  the 
"  lips  of  desponding  but  not  less  blustering  patriots."  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  patriots  who  are  not  necessarily  blus- 
terers, and  who  only  despond  because  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land are  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  may  recall  the  days 
of  Palmerston  with  regret.    With  the  exception  of  the 
petty  Eastern  campaign  of  1 840,  there  was  no  war  during 
Lord  Palmerston's  long  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  Crimean  War  would  never  have  occurred  if  he  had 
been  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  nor  would  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  case  have  taken  a  vote  for  the  despatch 
of  the  Guards  to  Malta  and  back  again.    Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  friends  made  the  war.    Lord  Palmerston,  in  spite 
of  their  subsequent  factious  opposition,  made  an  honourable 
peace. 

The  writer's  main  argument  for  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  France  is  that  "  French  and  English  interests  march 
"  side  by  side,  elbow  each  other,  meet  each  other  face  to 
"  face,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in  Newfoundland  and 
"  Madagascar,  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans."  Face 
to  face  is  a  more  accurate  figure  of  speech  than  side 
by  side ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  antagonism  which  occu- 
pies so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  both  countries 
has  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  tenure  of  office  revived,  and 
that  in  every  instance  France  has  been  the  aggressor. 
The  invasion  of  Madagascar  has  been  directed  against 
English  traders  and  English  missionaries ;  the  conquest  of 
Tonquin  is  chiefly  valued  because  it  furnishes  the  means  of 
excluding  English  commerce  from  the  south-western  pro- 
vinces of  China.  The  writer  of  the  article  only  translates 
Mr.  Gladstone's  practical  policy  into  a  general  proposition 
when  he  suggests  that  "  we  should  abrogate  to  some  extent 
"  our  position  as  a  European  Power."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Egypt  is  for  this  purpose  included  within  the  sphere 
of  European  politics.    If  the  Conference  takes  its  probable 
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course,  England  may  perhaps  not  even  presume  to  be 
«  side  by  side  "  or  "  face  to  face  "  with  France  at  Cairo. 
In  the  same  spirit  it  is  asserted  that  "  our  relations  with 
"  Eussia  affect  the  future,  and  may  even  touch  the  very 
"  existence  of  our  Indian  Empire."    It  is  therefore  im- 
prudent to  "  irritate  Russia  by  affecting  to  exercise  over 
"  her  a  check  which  is  really  exercised,  not  by  England 
"  but  by  the  German  Empire."    The  theory  that  "those 
allies  should  be  preferred  who  have  interests  directly  con- 
flicting with  those  of  England  is  not  a  little  paradoxical. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  the  most 
solicitous  deference  will  divert  either  France  or  Eussia  from 
the  designs  which,  as  their  eminent  partisan  admits,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  and  dangerous  to  England.  It 
is  said  that  "  Palmerston  knew  from  experience  the  illimit- 
'  able  power  which  France  has,  and  must  have   of  in- 
"  creasing  the  difficulties  of  the  transaction  of  her  Imperial 
*'  business  by  England."  A  Minister  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  placing  limits  to  the  hostile  influence  of 
I  ranee  would  scarcely  have  described  it  as  illimitable. 

Englishmen  who  may  have  regretted  the  "  abnegation  " 
of  the  position  of  their  territory  in  Europe  are  invited  to 
console  themselves  by  studying  the  example  of  America. 
The  Government  of  Washington,  though  it  practises  non- 
intervention beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  continent,  has  not 
been  prevented  from  "eagerly  and  persistently  asserting  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  all  occasions  when  its  principles  were 
likely  to    be   assailed."     It  is  true  that  the  French 
Lmperor  retired  from  Mexico  on  the  demand  of  the  United 
btates  ;  but  some  explanation  is  needed  of  a  proposal  that 
England  should  study  and  even  reproduce  in  some  of  its 
■  most  characteristic  aspects   the   foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States."   It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
the  present  Government  is  prepared  to  establish  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  any  regions  in  which  English  possessions  are 
situated.    America  suppressed  the  Mexican  Empire  at  the 
end  of  a  gigantic  and  successful  war.    Mr.  Gladstone 
after  three  petty  defeats,  capitulated  to  the  Boers  of  the 
lransvaal,  and  surrendered  the  territory  in  dispute     It  is 
submitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  apologists  that  "We  are 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  our  Empire  unimpaired." 
Ine  obligation  was  suspended  by  the  skirmish   on  the 
Majuba  hill     It  is  not  by  professing  indifference  to  the 
advance  of  Eussia  to  Afghanistan  that  the  Empire  will 
remain  unimpaired.  The  nervous  apprehensions  which  have 
reduced  Egypt  to  anarchy  would  in  no  contingency  have 
been  felt  or  tolerated  at  Washington.    There  is  probably 
no  part  of  the  world  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be 
willing  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  at  the 
cost  of  war  ■  yet  his  sentimental  impulses  and  his  impatient 
timidity  have  caused  not  only  discredit  and  loss,  but  wide- 
spread slaughter.    Arabs  and  Zulus  and  Egyptians  have 
perished  by  thousands  because  a  benevolent  statesman  could 
not  look  facts  in  the  face.    Mr.  Gladstone's  repudiation  of 
the  article  in  the  Fortnvjhtb,  Review  was  to  a  certain  extent 
a  satisfaction  or  relief;  but  the  readiness  with  which  the 
hasty  statement  of  the  Times  was  received  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  profound  distrust  with  which  his  foreign  policy  is 
regarded.  °    x  J 


THE  LATEST  EXPLOSIONS. 
rpHE  most  obvious,  and  also  the  most  discouraging,  thin* 

d7not°d;ff  th*  outraSes  of  l^t  week  is  that  they 

do  not  differ  m  the  east  from  the  others  which  have  taken 
place  at  intervals  during  the  past  year.    It  is  useless  to 
point  out  again  how  cowardly*  they  are  and  hZ cruel 
The  mean  rascals  who  contrived  the  explosions  in  St.  James's 
Square  were  plainly  too  terrified  at  the  last  moment  to  Te 
off  their  dynamite  at  the  right  place;  and  if  they  succeeded 
better  in  Scotland  Yard,  it  was  because  success  was  incom- 
parably easier.    People  who  are  capable  of  doing  thingfof 
this  kind  are,  of  course,  indifferent  to  the  charge  of  crudty 
They  w^h  to  hurt  a  Government  and  people  whom  £ 
hate  in  their  ignorant  and  malignant  way,  and  they  reckle  sly 
cause  suffering  to  casual  passers-by,  or  maid-servants  T2 
rently  in     he   conviction   that  "whenever  an  Iri'sSn 
causes  pain  to  somebody  he  serves  the  cause  of  Ireland  It 
is  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  callous  brutes  who  hou<* 
cattle  woikmg  in  a  nevv  field,  and  with  improved  instru- 

£  £ %  The^TelydlfC0Very°fthebags  of  dynamite  laid 
at  the  foot  of  Nelsons  pillar  probably  prevented  a  more 
successful  outrage  than  any  of  the  other  three-according 
tc .  Irish ]  patriotic  notions.  In  St.  James's  Square  and  in 
Scotland  1  ard  there  was  some  pretence  of  destroying  Govern- 


ment property;  whereas  an  explosion  in  Trafalgar  Square 
could  only  have  killed  or  maimed  individuals.  It  is  some  con- 
solation that  these  enemies  of  mankind  have  again  failed  on 
the  who  e,  but  it  is  desirable  not  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of 
their  failure.  They  have  missed  their  main  object,  which  is 
as  far  as  we  can  guess  at  the  aims  of  such  debased  male- 
factors, to  cause  a  panic.  In  that  respect  they  must 
continue  to  fail  as  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  show 
the  good  sense  of  which  they  have  given  proof  hitherto  It 
would,  however,  be  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  had  quite  success  enough  to  encourage  them  to 
make  further  attempts.  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  a 
batch  of  outrages  have  been  more  or  less  carried  out,  and  it 
is  also  the  fourth  time  that  the  criminals  have  been  able  to 
escape. 

For  the  moment  we  think  that  public  attention  might  be 
most  properly  directed  to  this  feature  of  what  is  now 
a  long  business.    There  has  been  quite  talk  enough  about 
the  ignoble  character  of  the  dynamiters,  and  far  too  much 
whimpering  over  the  encouragement  they  receive  from 
abroad.  _  It  is  time  a  serious  inquiry  was  being  made  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  measures  taken  against  them  here.  A 
year  has  passed  since  the  first  explosion  at  the  office  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Since  that  we  have  had  four  sets 
of  outrages  or  attempts  at  outrage.    In  no  case  have  the 
criminals  been  discovered.     The  accidental  discovery  of 
Gallagher's  plot  and  the  captures  in  the  provinces  have, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  brought  us  no  nearer  success  in 
catching  the  gang  actually  at  work  in  London.    The  in- 
evitable deduction  is  that  the  pursuit  is  inefficient.  We 
have  no  wish  either  to  overrate  the  failures  of  the  police 
or  to    underrate  the  difficulties  of  the  task  set  them. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  patrolling  duties  of  the  police 
are  well  done,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  men  were 
collected  from  all  the  stations  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  explosions  speaks  well  for  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  corps.    The  failure  is  in  the  detective  depart- 
ment, and  there  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Nobody 
wishes  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  incomparably  more 
difficult  to  hunt  down  a  small  knot  of  criminals  amon* 
the  four  million  inhabitants  of  London  than  it  would  be 
in  Dublin  or  even  in  Glasgow.    So  much  may  be  readily 
conceded  as  an  excuse  to  the  detective  department ;  but  it 
has  now  had  a  year  to  do  the  work  in,  and  it  is  apparently 
not  a  step  nearer  success  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  In 
view  of  a  plain  and  undeniable  failure  of  this  kind  it  is 
surely  time  to  say  either  that  Scotland  Yard  is  very  badly 
directed,  or  that  the  pompously-named  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  is  so  ill-organized  and  so  weak  that  it  is 
overmatched  in  the  struggle  with  the  criminal  classes.  It  is 
not  only  outrage-mongers,  be  it  remembered,  but  murderers 
of    the  ordinary  vulgar  stamp,  who  succeed  in  escaping 
parliament  has  a  natural  disinclination  to  hamper  a  public 
department  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  by  premature 
inquiry  into  its  working,  but  it  has  now  given  Scotland 
lard  a  very  fair  chance  indeed.    It  not  only  may  fairly 
but  ought  to,  insist  on  learning  why  no  more  has  been  done. 
When  the  subject  is  considered,  as  we  cannot  but  think  it 
will  be,  an  excellent  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  putting 
the  dynamiter  on  the  same  footing  as  such  a  much  less 
dangerous  criminal  as  the  garotter,  and  making  him  liable 
to  the  lash     The  officials  in  charge  of  the  investigations 
have  not  done  enough   to  justify  them  in  deprecatin- 
inquiry  into  their  doings,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  make  it  in  the  interest  of  the  helpless  people  whose  lives 
are  threatened. 


PIN-HUNTING. 


TAEPKTVED  of  his  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  fox  in  the 
o.^  country,  the  undefeated  British  sportsman  has  taken 
topm-huntmgin  town.  There  have  been  two  very  good 
and  exciting  things  this  week,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  pm-hunting  will  soon  be  as  popular  as  the  usual 
avocations  of  English  country  gentlemen.  Not  even  Mr 
I  reeman  will  maintain  that  cruelty  or  discomfort  of  any 
kind  is  inflicted  on  the  pin,  or,  as  it  was  in  one  of  the  runs, 
the  bust.  The  sport  is  countenanced  by  the  clemy,  who 
themselves  take  a  prominent  part  in  this  blameless  diver- 
sion Canon  Harford  himself  acted  as  whipper-in  and 
huntsman  on  a  recent  occasion,  and  the  howls  of  laughter 
which  the  sporting  public  utter  as  they  sweep  down  street 
and  alley  m  full  cry  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  official 
attire  of  the  clergyman  who  led  the  hunt 

Notice  of  a  meet  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  was 
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given  in  the  Daily  News  by  Mr.  Irving  Bishop.  This 
genuine  old  English  sportsman  appears  to  think  that  pin- 
hunting  and  the  detection  of  crime  have  something  in 
common.  As  we  understand  Mr.  Bishop,  his  position  is 
this— we  must  first  catch  a  dynamitard.  That  is  not 
always  easy,  though  perhaps  the  Birmingham  police  have 
one  or  two  under  lock  and  key.  Next  we  are  to  attach  the 
dynamitard  to  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Bishop  will  then,  by  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  as  a  pin-hunter,  hurry  with  the 
miscreant  to  the  place  where  he  has  concealed  his  explosives. 
For  success  in  this  kind  of  detective  work  we  fear  it  is 
necessary  that  the  malefactor  should  kindly  oblige  by  fixing 
his  mind  on  his  hidden  materials.  If  he  obstinately 
directs  his  attention  to  the  Presidential  election  in  America, 
the  Manchester  Cup,  the  prospects  of  the  hay  crop,  or  what 
not,  then,  we  presume,  Mr.  Bishop  will  not  be  so  suc- 
cessful. 

The  meet  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  was  duly 
held  as  advertised.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and 
committee-meeting,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  press 
made  themselves  conspicuous  and  had  their  names  duly 
advertised.  Mr.  Bishop  then  failed  to  find  the  number 
of  a  bank-note;  but  his  failures  were  considered  "highly 
"  interesting."  As  the  humblest  of  us  can  fail  to  find  the 
number  of  a  bank-note,  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  as  long 
as  we  have  five  pounds,  this  source  of  recreation  and  excite- 
ment is  always  open  to  us  and  our  friends.  If  Mr.  Bisnop 
is  as  clever  as  he  thinks,  a  fortune  is  open  to  him  in  Italy. 
There  an  immoral  Government  weekly  offers  large  rewards 
to  any  one  who  will  read  correctly  the  numbers  that  come 
out  in  the  lottery. 

Real  sport  began  when  Canon  Harford  thought  of  some- 
thing outside  the  hotel.  Mr.  Bishop  now  dressed  in  the  tradi- 
tional costume  of  the  British  pin-hunter  or  bust- hunter. 
His  head  was  tied  up  in  a  black  bag,  his  arm  was  attached  by 
a  copper  wire  to  that  of  Canon  Harford,  and  the  pair  ran 
out  of  doors  and  up  and  down  the  streets.  Enemies  of  the 
Church  (and  who  has  not  enemies  1)  must  have  been  pained 
by  the  spectacle  of  this  very  canonical  Canon  spinning  along 
at  a  merry  pace,  with  a  scent  breast  high,  through  street 
and  court,  in  company  with  a  person  arrayed  in  evening 
dress  and  a  black  bag.  It  is  by  thus  throwing  themselves 
heartily  into  the  amusements,  however  idiotic  and  puerile, 
of  the  people,  that  the  clergy  have  acquired  their  remarkable 
hold  over  the  working  classes.  Again,  if  we  regard  pin- 
hunting  (and  why  not1?)  as  a  branch  of  psychical  research, 
and  carry  our  complaisance  so  far  as  to  think  psychical 
research  a  form  of  science,  what  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  to  see  the  clergy  in  the  van  of  progress,  chevying 
pins  and  busts  with  Mr.  Dunphy  and  Mr.  H.  Pottinger 
Stephens  1 

Mr.  Bishop  jumped  away  on  a  false  scent,  and  took 
Canon  Harford  to  5  Victoria  Street,  where  the  arrival  of 
a  clergyman,  accompanied  by  an  enthusiast  in  a  black  bag, 
must  have  alarmed  the  timid.  After  making  a  few  casts  in 
vain,  Mr.  Bishop  dragged  his  Canon  into  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  where  nobody  wanted 
either  of  the  sportsmen.  Lastly,  Mr.  Bishop  placed  his 
hands  on  a  bust  in  this  room,  and  the  Canon  admitted  that 
this  object  was  the  one  which  had  occupied  his  valuable 
thoughts.  The  hunt  was  now  over,  but  some  more  attempts 
were  made  to  read  the  numbers  of  bank-notes.  Another 
meet  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Mr.  Cumberland's 
powers  of  "  muscle  reading,"  and  this  entertainment,  in 
which  the  object  was  the  usual  pin  instead  of  the  unusual 
bust,  was  not  less  successful  than  the  sport  shown  by  Mr. 
Bishop. 

We  live  in  an  uncommonly  childish  age.  Our  advice  to 
householders  intruded  on  by  clergymen  in  black  bags  is  to 
give  the  visitors  in  custody,  and  let  them  explain  themselves 
to  the  police.  They  may  be  mere  silly  pin-hunters ;  they 
may  be  burglars  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  popular 
folly. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  MR.  GOSCHEN. 

T)  Y  a  rather  curious  coincidence  Lord  Salisbury  and 
_i3  Mr.  Goschen  have  been  heard  almost  together  in 
important  speeches  several  times  of  late.  They  are  not  in 
political  agreement  as  far  as  party  politics  are  concerned, 
hut  in  not  a  few  characteristics  they  are  alike,  and  in 
others  they  arc  mutually  complementary.  Whatever  Lord 
Salisbury's  worst  enemies  may  say  of  him,  they  will  hardly 
accuse  him  of  being  given  to  gush  or  to  cant ;  whatever 
thoso  Radical-Liberals  who  are  sorest  at  Mr.  Gosciiex's 


candid  criticism  may  say  of  him,  they  will  hardly  accuse 
him  of  being  prone  to  fuss  or  to  fad.  Gush  and  cant,  fuss 
and  fad,  these  are  the  four  main  curses  of  English  politics 
at  the  present  day,  and  those  who  refuse  and  resist  them,  by 
whatever  technical  and  nominal  distinctions  they  may  be 
separated,  are  in  reality  fighting  the  same  battle,  the  battle 
of  good  government  and  good  policy  against  bad  policy 
and  bad  government.  Both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Goschen  have  faults  as  practical  politicians — faults  which 
spring  from  a  combination  of  the  same  intellectual  superi- 
ority with  different  moral  temperament.  Lord  Salisbury 
often  forgets  the  necessity  of  stooping  a  little  to  conquer  a 
great  deal,  and  the  advisableness  of  humouring,  or  at  any 
rate  condescending  to,  the  folly  of  fools.  Mr.  Goschen's 
constitutional  timidity  makes  him  occasionally  prone  rather 
to  wash  his  hands  of  the  madness  of  the  people  than  to 
give  the  help  of  those  hands  in  forcibly  binding  the  mad- 
men and  keeping  them  from  mischief.  If,  in  the  language 
of  Euphuism,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Goschen  could  make 
a  bargain  on  the  terms  "  I  will  be  your  Valour  and  yoa 
"  shall  be  my  Discretion,"  the  result  would  be  admirable  ; 
but,  even  as  it  is,  it  is  satisfactory  that  England  possesses 
two  public  men,  one  of  each  party,  whose  theory  of  general 
politics  is  almost  wholly  sound,  and  their  judgment  on 
special  points  always  independent  and  acute. 

The  greater  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  Devon- 
port  on  Wednesday  (his  subsequent  speech  on  Thursday 
expressed  a  consistent  theory  of  domestic  policy,  but,  dealing 
almost  wholly  with  the  Franchise  Bill,  need  not  be  handled 
here)  necessarily  dealt  with  Egypt,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  follow  it  here  in  detail.    But,  if  there  were  any  finality  in 
political  disputes,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  Conservative 
leader's  very  clear  and  temperate  exposition  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Opposition  quarrel  with  the  Government 
policy  would  put  an  end  to  the  silly  cavils  which  take  the 
place  of  defence  with  Ministerial  advocates.    The  Opposi- 
tion have  been  charged  with  having  no  policy,  and  they 
have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  in  blaming  such 
things  as  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the  slaughter 
of  Teb  and  Tamasi  while  advocating  a  forward  policy  in 
Egypt  generally.    No  one  who  combines  political  honest}' 
with  some  intelligence  and  a  little  attention  to  the  facts 
could  possibly  entertain  these  objections ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  possible  in  politics  to  make  adroit  use  of  the  blind  eye. 
In  so  far  as  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  has  aimed 
at  the  establishment  and  retention  of  English  supremacy 
in  Egypt,  it  is  good  and  to  be  approved ;  in  so  far  as  the 
particular  acts  of  the  Government  have  jeopardized  that 
supremacy,  or  have  been  ill  co-ordinated,  or  have  in  par- 
ticular  cases   been   unwisely   designed    and  awkwardly 
executed,  they  are  bad  and  to  be  disapproved.    The  dis- 
tinction is  not,  one  might  have  thought,  so  subtle  that 
it  should  surprise  or  disgust  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
while  the  subsequent  reflection  that,  if  all  tales  be  true, 
the  present  policy  of  the  Government  is  directly  bent  on 
the  abandonment  of  our  hold  on  Eaypt  makes  the  charge 
of  factious  criticism  still  more  futile.    But  the  point  of 
most  importance  in  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  was  not  his 
exposition  of  the  Egyptian  question,  nor  his  criticism  of 
other  political  acts  of  the  Ministry,  but  the  clear  and 
unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  vindicated  the  necessity 
— the  vital  and  absolute  necessity — of  an  Imperial  policy,  as 
it  is  called  ;  of  "  cultivating  the  garden,"  as  it  might  be 
better  phrased.    The  declared  policy  of  many  Radicals  and 
of  all  Gladstonians  pure  and  simple  in  respect  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  is  that  England  has  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years,  indeed  almost  more  than  she  can  manage, 
and  that  the  sensible  thing  is  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry 
with  the  remodelling  of  Constitutions  and  social  systems, 
letting  other  nations  prosecute  their  acquisitions  as  they 
best  may.    The  policy  which  Lord  Salisbury  formulated  at 
Devonport,  and  which  the  great  majority  of  Conservatives 
and  a  very  considerable  minority,  perhaps  more  than  a 
minority,  of  Liberals  would  approve,  if  the  issue  were  laid 
before  them  as  a  matter  of  plain  business,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  this.    It  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  national 
prosperity  knows  no  stationary  state ;  that  a  nation  cannot 
be  a  mere  rentier,  a  placid  enjoyer  of  the  dividends  on  the 
savings  and  gains  of  its  forefathers  ;  that  the  world  and  the 
good  things  of  the  world  are  to  the  active  and  the  energetic ; 
and  that  tinkering  the  franchise,  and  plaj-ing  childish  tricks 
with  the  management  of  private  property,  will  never  fill  a 
single  Englishman's  mouth,  and  will  probably  leave  several 
Englishmen's  mouths  with  nothing  to  fill  them.    This,  of 
course,  is  putting  the  thing  in  its  hardest  and  least  poetical 
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form.  There  are  plenty  of  other  reasons  for  advancing,  for 
holding  high  and  steadily  the  banner  of  England ;  some  of 
them  more  inspiriting  by  far  to  some  people.  But  this  reason 
at  any  rate  is  solid  political  rock ;  unshakable  by  argument, 
giving  standing  room  to  all  comers,  and  admitting  of  any 
superstructure.  If  the  enormous  population  which  England 
has  raised  and  sustained  on  a  forward  policy  is  to  be  kept 
in  existence  and  in  prosperity,  English  policy  must  still  be 
forward.  If  England  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  Venice  and  of 
Holland,  she  must  avoid  the  mistakes  by  which  scarcely  less 
than  by  their  intrinsic  weakness  Venice  and  Holland  became 
insignificant.  The  Empire  abroad  is  the  livelihood  no  less 
than  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  at  home. 

The  excellent  speech  which  Mr.  Goschen  made  at 
Reading  only  belongs  in  appearance  to  a  different  order  of 
subject,  though,  as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Goschen  is  not  a 
political  friend  of  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  though  he  has  some- 
what publicly  declared  his  want  of  confidence  in  him.  On 
the  two  most  important  questions  of  the  present  moment — 
Egypt  and  the  Franchise  Bill — there  is  probably  not  much 
difference  between  the  opinion  of  the  Conservative  leader 
and  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  Liberal  who  uses 
his  own  judgment,  and  follows  its  dictates.  And,  far  apart 
as  the  subjects  of  the  two  speeches  now  referred  to  may 
seem  to  be,  they  have  in  reality  very  close  bonds  of  union. 
Statesmanship  not  confined  to  one  political  party  has  this 
principle,  that  it  is  as  active  as  possible  in  foreign  policy, 
and  as  little  active  as  possible  in  domestic  policy.  One 
form,  at  least,  of  Radicalism  avowedly  contemns  and 
dislikes  foreign  policy,  and  is  perpetually  meddling  with 
domestic  affairs.  The  one  course  of  conduct  is  that  of 
a  householder  and  man  of  business  who  sees  that  his 
household  goes  on  in  orderly  fashion,  that  the  bills  are 
properly  examined  and  paid,  the  house  kept  in  repair,  and 
so  on,  but  who  devotes  his  main  energies  to  managing  his 
business  relations  outside  the  house ;  the  other  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  lets  his  customers  or  his  clients  go 
elsewhere,  resigns  his  just  claims,  neglects  the  progress  of 
his  lawsuits,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to  moving  the 
furniture  of  the  nursery  into  the  drawing-room,  turning 
the  orchard  into  a  garden,  reducing  the  wages  of  the  coach- 
man and  raising  those  of  the  housemaid,  interfering  with 
the  governess,  turning  off  the  chaplain,  lecturing  the  butler, 
and  teaching  the  cook.  These  latter  occupations  are,  it  is 
true,  more  harmless  than  those  of  our  Radicals  who  will 
still  be  doing ;  but  they  are  not  wholly  unlike  them. 
Now  Mr.  Goschen's  protest  against  State  meddling  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  good  many  other  things  besides  Friendly 
Societies,  just  as  his  very  pointed  allusions  to  the  Colonies 
and  the  Empire  have  a  far  wider  reference  than  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Oddfellows'  Lodges.  Working- 
men  cannot  make  for  themselves  new  markets  abroad, 
protect  those  which  exist  from  the  encroachments  of 
foreigners,  occupy  the  vantage  places  of  the  earth  to  the 
forestalling  of  possible  rivals,  secure  English  trade  and  the 
English  Empire  by  maintaining  the  position  of  England 
among  nations.  That  is  what  Government  must  do  for 
them,  and  what  it  exists  for  doing.  But  they  can  look  after 
their  own  earnings  and  savings  at  home,  and  they  need  no 
Government  to  filch  a  little  for  them  from  the  rich,  to 
protect  them  here  and  there  against  their  own  folly  or  vice, 
to  tempt  them  into  useless  and  mischievous  meddling  with 
party  politics. 


ZULULAND. 

THE  coronation  by  the  invaders  of  Zululand  of 
Cetewayo's  son,  Dinizulu,  furnishes  a  mortifying 
comment  on  the  policy  of  the  English  Government.  The 
new  King  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  adventurers  to 
whom  he  owes  his  elevation  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
he  has  already  recognized  their  title  to  the  lands  which  they 
already  occupy.  The  Boers  who  have  exercised  the  highest 
of  sovereign  rights  are  not  an  organized  or  independent 
community.  The  Governments  both  of  the  Transvaal  and 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  have  in  the  first  instance  censured 
the  aggression,  which  they  may  perhaps  nevertheless  regard 
with  tolerant  complacency.  The  district  which  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Boer  invaders  is  exactly  or  nearly  the  same 
which  was  formerly  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
Cetewayo  and  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  The  conflicting 
claims  were,  by  consent  of  both  parties,  referred  to  the 
English  High  Commissioner,  who  ultimately  gave  an  award 
in  favour  of  the  Zulus.  It  happened  by  a  disastrous  fatality 
that  between  the  announcement  and  the  execution  of  the 


award  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  was  induced  to 
transfer  the  dominions  of  the  Republic  to  the  English 
Crown.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who,  having  soon  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  High  Commissioner,  was  now  a 
party  to  the  litigation,  construed  the  award  of  his  prede- 
cessor as  applicable  only  to  territorial  sovereignty,  and  not 
to  proprietary  rights.  The  Boers,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  debated  lands,  were  consequently  confirmed 
in  their  occupancy ;  and  if  the  patrons  of  Dinizulu  are 
the  same  persons,  they  may  establish  a  plausible  claim 
to  their  former  property.  The  unexpected,  and  probably 
unintelligible,  interpretation  of  the  award  was  the  main 
cause  of  Cetewayo's  alienation  from  the  English  inte- 
rest. His  formidable  military  force  had  been  organized 
in  the  expectation  of  hostilities  with  the  Transvaal;  but 
he  now  found  that  his  enemies  had  become  English  sub- 
jects, and  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  a  regular  and  legal  judgment.  Having  converted 
a  friendly  potentate  into  an  antagonist,  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
thought  it  prudent  to  anticipate  a  not  improbable  attack. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  English  population  of  South  Africa  ; 
and  after  the  victory  at  Ulundi  his  policy  appeared  to  be 
justified  by  success. 

If  the  English  Government  had  then  declared  a  protec 
torate  in  Zululand,  the  subsequent  anarchy  and  bloodshed, 
with  much  loss  and  discredit,  might  have  been  averted. 
The  Zulus  themselves  appear  to  have  regarded  the  pre- 
viously reigning  dyna-sty  as  the  product  and  symbol  of  the 
military  organization  which  was  shattered  at  Ulundi. 
Cetewayo  as  a  prisoner  and  an  exile  had  therefore  no  hold 
on  the  loyalty  of  his  former  subjects ;  and  the  chiefs  who 
succeeded  to  fractions  of  his  power  would  lose  nothing  by 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  England.  The  modern  prejudice 
against  the  extension  of  Imperial  responsibility  deterred 
the  Government  from  assenting  to  the  more  or  less  direct 
annexation  which  was  recommended  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  by  almost  all  competent  authorities.  The  division  of 
the  country  into  thirteen  provinces,  under  as  many  petty 
chiefs,  was  perhaps  the  best  alternative  for  simple  annexa- 
tion. The  Zulus,  being  naturally  intelligent,  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  self-denying  professions,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  provincial  chiefs  would  be  controlled  and  protected 
by  the  Power  which  had  brought  them  into  existence.  If 
their  reasonable  expectations  had  not  been  disappointed,  the 
petty  quarrels  among  some  of  the  chiefs  would  have  been 
from  time  to  time  adjusted  without  resort  to  arms.  Re- 
peated experience  has  proved  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  to  manage  warlike  barbarians  as  subjects  than 
as  nominally  independent  neighbours.  The  rough-and- 
ready  arrangement  which  was  effected  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  might  have  been  tolerable,  and,  if  not  permanent, 
at  least  moderately  durable,  but  for  a  sentimental  agitation 
which  was  directed  to  the  restoration  of  Cetewayo.  He 
had  been  harshly  treated,  and  the  gallant  defence  of  his 
kingdom  could  not  be  punished  or  resented  as  a  crime ;  but 
the  interests  of  the  Zulus  had  become  irreconcilable  with 
his  own.  No  politician  could  have  anticipated  that  an 
English  Minister  would  be  found  to  receive  a  dethroned 
savage  as  an  interesting  pretender,  and  then,  with  romantic 
sympathy,  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  experienced  and  judicious  Governor  of  Natal, 
urged  upon  his  superiors  the  expediency  of  securing  a 
retreat  for  the  chiefs  who  were  to  be  capriciously  dispos- 
sessed in  a  territory  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Lord 
Kimberley,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  a  too 
zealous  subordinate,  drew  his  pen  through  the  middle  of 
the  district  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  marked  for  the 
proposed  Reserve  on  the  map.  It  is  in  this  diminished 
space  that  John  Dunn  and  other  loyal  chiefs  have  taken 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  an  English  Resident.  But 
for  Lord  Kimberley's  arbitrary  interference,  nearly  half  of 
Zululand  would  now  enjoy  the  benefits  which  might  well 
have  been  extended  to  the  whole. 

The  Boer  adventurers  have  not  hesitated  to  appropriate 
supreme  authority,  as  it  has  dropped  from  the  nerveless 
hands  which  now  administer  a  once  vigorous  Empire.  It 
seems  that  they  have  effected  at  least  a  temporary  reconci- 
liation among  the  native  belligerents.  But  Lsibepu  and 
Oham  were  represented  at  the  ceremony  which  accompanied 
the  re-establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  Panda  in  a  mutilated 
and  dependent  kingdom.  Many  years  ago  an  English  agent 
exercised  at  the  coronation  of  Cetewayo  the  right  of  inves- 
titure which  is  now  assumed  without  dispute  by  a  voluntary 
gathering  of  settlers  from  the  Transvaal.    The  new  King 
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or  those  who  control  his  policy,  may  probably  think  it 
prudent  to  discontinue  the  menaces  and  occasional  in- 
cursions which  Lave  placed  the  English  Resident  on  the 
defensive  in  the  Reserve.  Although  the  rule  of  hereditary 
succession  is  but  capriciously  observed  among  the  natives  of 
South  Africa,  there  is  no  reason  for  objecting  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Cetewayo's  son,  except  that  he  derives  his  title  from 
the  choice  of  lawless  usurpers.  If  he  keeps  the  peace,  he 
will  probably  be  recognized,  after  a  reasonable  delay,  by  the 
Imperial  and  local  authorities.  In  the  probable  contingency 
of  a  revival  of  the  struggle  with  the  King's  uncle  Oham  and 
with  his  rival  Usibepu,  the  Boers  will  probably  find  an  op- 
portunity of  occupying  additional  territory  as  a  reward  of 
intervention  on  one  side  or  the  other.  According  to  their 
own  convenience,  the  new  settlers  will  either  retain  their 
political  connexion  with  the  Transvaal  or  set  up  a  little 
Republic  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  the  Stellaland 
precedent.     Any  attempt  on  the  part  of   Dinizulu  to 
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restore  the  warlike  organization  which  made  his  ancestors 
formidable  will  be  summarily  and  sternly  repressed  by  his 
new  patrons;  nor  would  such  an  experiment  be  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  English  colonists.  It  is  true  that 
Cetewayo  during  the  height  of  his  power  always  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  tbe  Government  of  Natal;  but  it  is 
possible  that  his  successor  might  rather  incline  to  alliance 
with  the  Boers.  Within  a  few  years  the  military  and  poli- 
tical reputation  of  England  in  South  Africa  has  been  gravely 
impaired,  and  it  is  possible  that  native  chiefs  may  exaggerate 
the  decadence  which  better-informed  politicians  attribute  to 
Cabinets  at  home,  and  not  to  provincial  administrators. 

The  report  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  loyal  officers 
of  the  Crown  has  tendered  his  resignation  may  possibly  not 
be  confirmed  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  by  a  long  course 
of  public  service  fairly  earned  promotion.    As  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Natal  he  steadily  protested  against  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  warlike  policy ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the  pedants 
who  regulate  their  conduct  after  the  close  of  a  war  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  original  merits  of  the  quarrel.  "When 
the  Zulu  dynasty  was  overthrown,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
seems  to  have  agreed  with  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  opinion 
that  some  kind  of  English  Protectorate  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  despotism  of  Cetewayo.    The  determination  of 
the  Home  Government  to  reverse  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  policy 
at  all  points  must  since  have  caused  incessant  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  its  unwilling  agent.  It  would  have  been  equitable, 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  safe,  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the 
Zulu  King ;  but  neither  expediency  nor  justice  required  that 
no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  fall.    Soon  after  the  end 
of  the  war  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  called  the  attention  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  intrigues  of  officious  philanthropists  for 
the  restoration  of  Cetewayo.  He  must  afterwards  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  the  conversion  of  Downing  Street  to  the 
sentimental  theories  of  Bishopstowe;  but  he  had  perhaps 
become  habituated  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  when  his 
proposed  frontier  line  was  capriciously  shifted  to  the  South. 
In  the  midst  of  danger  and  dishonour,  arising  from  blind 
timidity,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  English 
civilians  and  soldiers,  removed  from  the  influence  of  con- 
stituencies and  Caucuses,  are  not  inferior  in  capacity  or 
courage  to  their  predecessors.    It  was  against  the  advice  of 
the  Commander  of  the  forces  that  Mr.  Gladstone  capitu- 
lated to  the  insurgent  Boers.    The  restoration  of  Cetewayo 
was  not  recommended  by  a  single  competent  and  respon- 
sible adviser  on  the  spot.    It  may  also  be  observed  that 
colonists  who  are  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  savage  tribes 
or  of  civilized  neighbours  seldom  fail  to  urge  on  the  Imperial 
Government  an  active  and  vigilant  policy.    The  Australian 
Governments  and  Legislatures  almost  openly  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  English  inhabitants  of  South  Africa  for  the  most  part 
approved  of  the  Zulu  war,  notwithstanding  the  trivial 
nature  of  the  alleged  provocation.    All  the  colonies  from 
the  Cape  to  Natal  publicly  express  their  regret  for  the 
death  of  Sir  Bartle  Feere,  who  was  studiously  neglected 
and  disparaged  by  the  dominant  party  in  England.  He 
may  have  made  mistakes ;  but  he  was  right  in  his  funda- 
mental conviction  that  the  Empire  would  be  best  maintained 
by  the  bold  and  energetic  policy  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence.    It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  a  supposed  devotion  to 
"  gunpowder  and  glory."    If  gunpowder  means  force  and 
readiness  to  use  it,  the  effect  which  it  produces  is  with  few 
exceptions  pacific.    '-  Glory"  is  not  an  ordinary  English 
motive,  and  it  assuredly  had  no  influence  on  such  a  career 
as  that  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Inglorious  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility is  almost  always  dangerous. 


"  rPHIS  merriment  of  parsons,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "is 
J-  "  mighty  offensive."  The  Doctor,  had  he  lived  in  our 
time,  would  probably  have  found  something  very  distasteful 
in  this  piety  of  unbelievers.  That  a  man  should  reject  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  his  own  affair;  that  he  should 
regret  and  admire  what  he  can  no  longer  believe  is  very 
natural,  for  our  instincts  and  sentiments  endure  after  our 
opinions  have  altered.  But  when  a  sceptic  continues  to 
cherish,  as  poetical  bric-a-brac,  the  notions  which  he  declares 
to  be  false,  and  fondles  the  mysteries  of  religion  as  a  China- 
maniac  fondles  Nankin  porcelain,  his  conduct  should  be 
equally  repulsive  to  believers  and  to  people  who,  in  losing 
their  faith,  have  not  lost  the  elements  of  good  taste.  Again 
to  quote  Dr.  Johnson,  Sainte-Beuve  "  could  not  think  how 
"  poor  a  figure  he  cut  "  when,  in  later  life  and  in  his  letters, 
he  explained  the  nature  of  his  own  new  Christianity.  He 
assumed  his  airs  of  being  not  far  from  the  Kingdom,  and  of 
sentimental  devotion,  because  he  found  that  it  made  him 
acceptable  to  women,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  enabled  him 
"  to  spin  the  thread  of  a  more  sentimental  love  affair."  The 
love  affairs  of  Sainte-Beuve  were  at  no  time  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  his  confession 
without  disgust. 

Another  queer  unholy  pose  of  sham  piety  and  philandering 
religiousness  has  just  been  struck  by  M.  Ernest  Renan,  in 
the  preface  to  his  new  book  Nouvelles  Etudes  d'Histoire 
Religieuse.  We  confess  that  M.  Renan's  devoutness  has  never 
been  to  our  taste.  There  was  some  truth  in  the  picture  M. 
Veuillot  drew  of  this  priestly  author,  "  with  his  pockets 
"  still  stuffed  with  ecclesiastical  candle-ends."  M.  Renan 
has  tried,  by  no  means  unsuccessfully,  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.  He  has  revelled  in  the  sentiment  of  religion,  and  got 
all  the  spiritual  enjoyment  that  can  be  extracted  from  the 
most  unctuous  unction,  without  enduring  one  featherweight 
of  the  burdens  of  faith.  Many  people  like  to  follow  M  Renan 
in  his  sentimental  musings,  and  listen  with  pleasure  to  the 
church  bells  that  chime  in  his  emotional  breast,  like  the  bells 
of  the  city  of  Caer  Is  beneath  the  sea.  To  other  minds 
good  straightforward  profanity  seems  a  great  deal  less  un- 
pleasant, and  they  would  rather  laugh  with  Voltaire  than 
sigh  and  turn  up  their  fine  eyes  with  M.  Ernest  Renan. 

In  his  new  volume  M.  Renan  adopts  almost  Sainte- 
Beuve's  mixture  of  amorousness  and  true  religion.  If  a 
French  writer  wishes  to  be  popular,  he  must  keep  introducing 
women,  in  place  and  out  of  place.  M.  Renan  is  a  St. 
Anthony  who  does  not  resist  the  tempter,  nor  banish  the 
beguiling  siren  from  his  thoughts  in  the  hour  of  prayer  and 
contemplation.  Nay,  M.  Renan  rather  presents  himself 
as  the  tempter,  and  would  fain  insinuate  his  captivat- 
ing personality  before  fair  saints  in  their  holiest  moments. 
M.  Renan's  ambition  is  to  compile  a  kind  of  Missal. 
He  envies  the  fortunes  of  that  work,  and  why  i  Because 
"choice  beings  press  it  with  a  fervent  hand,  and"  (sly 
dog,  M.  Renan)  because  they  "  sometimes  bear  it  to  their 
"  lips."  The  lines  of  the  Missal  are  lines  "  on  which  many 
"  charming  eyes  are  fixed."  The  volume  has  "  the  inestim- 
"  able  privilege  of  riveting  the  undivided  gaze  of  a  woman 
"  at  the  moment  that  she  believes  herself  alone  with  her 
"  Creator."  In  the  person  of  a  good  little  book  of  his  own 
pious  fashioning  M.  Renan  would  like  to  make  a  third  in 
this  company;  he  would  enjoy  being  "borne  to  the  lips" 
of  the  fair  and  "  riveting  their  undivided  gaze."  "  My 
"  highest  ambition  would  be  satisfied  if  I  could  hope,  upon 
"  my  death,  to  enter  the  Church  under  the  form  of  a  little 
"  volume  bound  in  black  morocco,  to  be  held  between  the 
"  long  tapering  fingers  of  a  finely  gloved  hand." 

The  most  ferocious  critic  and  satirist  could  not  have  more 
finely  and  happily  hit  off  the  characteristics  of  M.  Renan's 
devotion.  It  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  his  liking  for 
fine  eyes,  fervent  clasps,  long  tapering  fingers,  and  finely 
gloved  hands.  This  religiousness  of  sunsets,  rose-colour, 
fine  writing,  and  gloves  is  an  eminently  respectable  form  of 
the  worship  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  great  Goddess  of 
France.  There  is,  happily,  a  kind  of  brutal  humour  in 
Englishmen  which  preserves  them,  as  a  rule,  from  joining 
the  Church  of  the  Quartier  Breda,  and  worshipping  saints 
arrayed  by  M.  Worth.  M.  Renan  is  not  likely,  even  if 
ever  he  publishes  his  amateur  Missal,  to  glide  in  black 
morocco  among  the  devotions  of  our  women,  whom  his 
peculiar  piety  can  scarcely  tempt.  One  of  them  might  answer 
him,  as  Dorine  replied  to  Tartufe,  "Mais  a.  convoiter, 
"  moi,  je  ne  suis  pas  si  prompte,"  and  aver  that,  even  in 
black  morocco,  M.  Renan  "  ne  me  tenterait  pas." 
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MOROCCO. 

UNLESS  all  the  preliminary  signs  are  completely  un- 
trustworthy for  the  first  time,  the  legitimate  interests 
of  France  are  again  about  to  be  defended  by  another  exten- 
sion of  French  territory.    M.  Ordega  has  had  a  question 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.    They  have  fallen  out  and 
made  it  up  again  about  the  nationality  of  the  Shereef  of 
Wazan.    The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  Emperor  has  had 
to  yield ;  and  M.  Ordega,  who  had  come  home  flaming  with 
patriotic  indignation,  is  on  his  way  back  triumphant,  while 
a  French  squadron  is,  it  seems,  to  be  sent  to  cruise  off 
Tangier,  to  make  the  Maroquins  bethink  themselves.    It  is 
only  surprising  that  some  business  of  this  kind  did  not 
happen  before;  and,  unless  the  nature  of  things  has  sud- 
denly changed,  it  will  not  end  here.    For  many  years 
Morocco  has  been  a  kind  of  Turkey  on  a  small  scale.  It  has 
escaped  being  swallowed  by  France  because  Spain  has 
guarded  it  as  a  preserve  for  its  hunting  some  day,  when 
Charles  V.  comes  back  from  the  grave,  and  because  Eng- 
land has  been  vigilant  not  to  allow  an  unpleasantly  strong 
Power  to  approach  Gibraltar.    For  various  reasons  France 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  Spain  for  a 
long  while  past ;  and  England  gave  all  the  world  to  under- 
stand  so  plainly  that  it  meant  what  it   said  in  1859 
that  Morocco  has  stumbled  along  on  its  old  barbarous 
courses  m  peace  since  Leopold  O'Donnell  took  a  Spanish 
army  to  Tetuan,  and  then  marched  back  again  by  order  of 
Lord  John  Russell.    This  sort  of  security  is  notoriously 
fragile.    It  depends  on  the  pertinacity  of  the  three  do.^s 
who  sit  watching  to  see  that  none  of  them  gets  into  the 
manger.     Now,   for   reasons  philanthropic,  liberal,  and 
Egyptian,  one  of  the  dogs  shows  signs  of  not  caring,  or  not 
being  able  to  prevent,  what  may  happen.    Of  the  other 
two,  one  is  a  big  and  pugnacious  beast ;  the  second  would 
be  pugnacious  if  it  dared,  but  it  is  very  little.    If  they  are 
left  to  settle  it  between  them,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  things  ever  seen  in  the  political  world  if  the 
former  does  not  walk  in  and  take  possession.    The  barkin" 
of  the  little  dog  will  be  loud  and  angry,  but  its  bite  is  not 
to  be  feared. 


of  their  country,  French  diplomatists  and  statesmen  at  once 
throw  aside  every  other  consideration  and  escape  from  their 
own  engagements  by  any  chicane.  There  ought  to  be  no  seed 
for  a  repetition  of  the  lesson  now,  but,  if  it  was  wanted, 
there  it  is  for  the  guidance  of  whoever  has  any  dealings 
with  the  Republic  elsewhere. 


UNDERGROUND  LONDON. 


The  merits   of  M.  Ordega's  quarrel  with  the  dread 
Emperor  are  obscure  in  detail,  but  clear  enough  as  to  the 
mam  issue.    Morocco  borders  on  Algeria,  and  is  full  of 
barbarous  tribes  very  fond  of  fighting  and  of  booty,  and 
also  wry  fanatical  Mahometans  in  a  slightly  heretical  way. 
Lhe  Emperor  has  no  control  to  speak  of  over  his  unruly 
subjects,  and  accordingly  they  are  addicted  to  raiding  over 
the  French  border.    Now  there  is  a  potentate  called  the 
bnereef  of  Wazan,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet  and 
exercises  great  influence  over  these  pious  moss-troopers'  He 
acts,  it  seems,  as  a  species  of  Warden  of  the  Marches  to  the 
Emperor,  and  has  done  the  French  some  service  in  keeping 
the  raiders  in  order.  To  reward  him  for  this  M.  Ordeg  y  has 
granted  him  the  protection  of  France,  which  of  course  extends 
to  his  family  and  followers.    Hence  has  arisen  the  quarrel 
with  the  Emperor.    By  a  treaty  made  at  Madrid  barely  two 
years  ago,  European  Powers  are  entitled  to  extend  their  pro- 
tection to  a  limited  number  of  Maroquins  who  have  rendered 
them  services.  It  was  never  supposed  that  the  protection  was 
to  be  given  to  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  tribes  occupy- 
ing an  important  part  of  the  Emperor's  territory,  but  then 
neither  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  stipulation  that 
it  should  not     France  is  therefore  technically  in  the  right 
and  if  it  has  broken  the  spirit  of  its  own  engagements,  that 
is  only  m  keeping  with  its  usual  diplomatic  methods,  and 
should  have  been  foreseen.    There  are  the  usual  stories  of 
bastinadoings,  drownings  in  boiling  water,  and  killings  by 
poison.    The  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  who  tofd  his 
tvT^l  IS0*  Tuesday,  asked  his  readers  not  to 
think  that  he  had  taken  his  facts  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
lhat  was  an  unnecessary  precaution.    He  told  of  nothing 
which  is  not  a  commonplace  of  Oriental  justice  and  Oriental 
intrigue.  Whether  it  was  technically  justified  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  France,  by  giving  protection  to  the  Shereef 
ot  Wazan  has  practically  extended  its  sovereignty  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Morocco.    The  step  has  perhaps  been 
hastened  by  the  discovery  that  Italy  has  been  carrying  on 
intrigues  of  exactly  the  same  nature  in  the  same  region  It 
is  the  first  measure  taken  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  o-eneral 
protectorate.    It  is  also,  and  that  is  by  far  the  most  serious 
aspect  of  the  affair.a  part  of  that  general  policy  of  aggression 
on  which  France  has  re-entered  within  the  last  two  years 
-Neighbouring  nations  have  one  more  warning  thai  whenever 
an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  extending  the  influence 


TN  the  Standard  of  Tuesday  last  appeared  a  letter  bearing 
X  the  title  given  above.    The  writer,  the  Reverend  J). 
Rice- Jones,  dates  his  letter  from  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields'. 
Other  letters  bearing  on  the  same  subject  have  also  appeared 
in  the  same  journal  and  elsewhere,  confirming  what  is  known 
to  all  who  have  with  their  own  eyes  looked  seriously  into 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  both  in  London  and  in  other  of 
our  large  towns.    Yet  Mr.  Rice-Jones  can  say  with  abso- 
lute truth  that  the  facts  he  states  "  are  little  known,  even 
"  among  those  who  are  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 
['  London  poor."    It  is  one  thing  to  be  "interested,"  as  is 
just  now  the  fashion,  in  their  state ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  see  a  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which 
they  suffer.    Many  of  those  who  now  go  to  see  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  in  the  East  End  of  London  are  moved  by 
exactly  the  same  curiosity  which  led  people  to  go  and  see 
the  embarkation  of  Jumbo,  or  which  leads  people  to  go 
and  see  the  excellent  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  on  sale  at 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jamrach.    The  picture  which 
Mr.  Rice- Jones  draws  is  as  true  as  it  is  sad.  The 
question  is  often  and  rightly  put,  how  we  can  provide  the 
poor  with  better  dwellings.    But  there  remains  another 
question,  how  we  can  house  that  large  class  of  persons 
who  have  no  homes  at  all,  however  bad.    "  The  truth  " 
as  he  accurately  puts  it,  "  is  that  many  of  them  are 
"  real  outcasts.     They  have  been  cast  out  of  the  only 
"  homes  they  ever  had  by  their  own  fathers,  not  necessarily 
"  for  misconduct,  but  simply  because  they  were  felt  to  be 
"  encumbrances."    These  children,  as  he  goes  on  to  show, 
have  not  even  the  advantages  which  sometimes  fall  to  the 
lot  of  orphans.     Benevolent  people  are  often  ready  to 
spend  money  and  take  trouble  for  the  sake  of  those*  who 
have  no  natural  protectors.     But  when  the  parents  are 
alive  and  able,  if  sober  and  industrious,  to  take  charge  of 
the  children,  the  case  of  such  poor  outcasts  is  fir  worse 
than  if  they  were  fatherless  and  motherless.    No  sensible 
man,  however  open-handed,  will  readily  give  money  for  the 
support  of  those  who  both  morally  and  legally  ought  to 
be  supported  by  others  able  to  do  so.    The  sins  of  the 
parents  are  thus  most  cruelly  visited  on  the  children- 
and  the  mere  fact  that  the  parents  continue  to  live' 
and  do  not  either  die,  abscond,  commit  suicide,  get  into 
prison  for  a  long  term,  emigrate,  or  somehow  make  them- 
selves invisible,  is  the  one  which  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  children's  good.    But  they  keep  alive  on  such  wa^es 
as  they  can  earn,  and  turn  the  children  adrift.    The  fife 
of  the  father  or  mother  thus  means  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  moral  ruin  of  the  child.     If  the  child  struggles,  in 
spite^  of  all  adverse   circumstances,    into    a  respectable 
position,  the  father  or  mother,  made  worse  by  ao-e  and 
confirmed  ill  habits,  come  upon  him  for  support,  and  may 
often  succeed  in  dragging  him  back  into  the  abyss  out  of 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  climbing.    But  the  chance  is 
infinitesimal  that  he  ever  wins  his  way  to  respectability. 
He  becomes  a  street  wanderer,  and  in  those  years  of  his  life 
in  which  the  character  and  habits  are  formed  lives,  not 
even  in  decent  garrets,  but  in  ownerless  cellars,  or  under 
the  arches  of  bridges,  or  in  rotten  tenements  where  his  non- 
human  bedfellows  are  rats,  pigs,  and  vermin. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  children  growing  up  amon«  us 
who  live  as  we  have  described.  There  is  a  far  larger  class 
who  are  growing  up  in  a  way  little  better.  The  School 
Board,  which  was  to  have  wrought  such  wonders,  has 
not  met,  and  cannot  meet,  such  evils.     Mr.  Rice-Jones 

says : — "  One  ot    the   most  hopeless  gamins   I  know  

"  a  boy  who,  if  he  did  not  look  so  young,  might  well  be 
"  taken  for  the  Artful  Dodger  come  to  life  again— has 
"  passed  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  snaps  his  fingers  with 
"  impunity  at  the  School  Board  officers.  And  there 
'<  are  hundreds  like  him.  These  boys  have  a  literature 
of  their  own— a  literature  which  panders  to  the  vilest 
"  tastes,  and  boldly  advocates  the  most  extreme  doctrines 
['  of  Communism."  This  is  also  true ;  and  it  would  be 
indeed  wonderful  if  literature  of  any  better  kind  could 
appeal  to  these  forlorn  outcasts.    All  of  them  who  are 
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intelligent  are,  as  they  grow  up,  but  too  likely  to  look  on 
society,  according  to  their  temperaments,  either  as  a  tyrant 
on  whom  to  be  revenged,  or  as  a  wealthy  fool  to  be  robbed. 
With  a  view  to  correct  these  evils,  Mr.  Rice-Jones  urges, 
as  others  have  done  before  him,  that  cultivated  men  should 
go  to  the  East  End,  live  there,  and  freely  mix  with  those 
classes  whose  special  home  the  East  End  is.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  this  done,  whether  by  Oxford  men,  Cambridge 
men,  or  by  any  of  the  young  men  now  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pall  Mall  who  "belong,"  according  to  Mr. 
Rice-Jones,  "  to  the  upper  classes  who  have  nothing  to  do." 
They  could  hardly  employ  their  leisure  better  than  in 
proving  to  the  ignorant  the  truth  that  the  interests  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  are  not  antagonistic,  and  by  showing  in 
their  lives  the  common  bond  of  humanity  which  ought  to 
unite  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

That  much  good  may  be  done  in  such  ways  we  do  not 
doubt,  and  the  good  when  done  will  be  reciprocal.  The 
"  young  men  who  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  neighbourhood 
"  of  Pall  Mall  "  are  not  all  of  them  refreshing  specimens  of 
mankind.  Many  persons  might  even  prefer  the  society  of 
a  street  arab  to  that  of  some  among  them.  But  there  is 
undoubtedly  now  a  widespread  desire  in  the  cultivated 
classes  in  England  to  aid  those  classes  on  whom  fortune 
has  not  smiled.  Putting  aside  all  that  may  be  due  to  the 
many  forms  of  a  fanciful  philanthropy,  there  remains  an 
abundance  of  genuine,  modest,  practical  zeal  ready  to  be 
used  in  this  cause.  The  question  arises  how  this  zeal  can 
be  best  employed.  Suppose  a  young  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  one  of  the  young  men  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall  and  who  have  nothing  to  do, 
were  to  go  among  the  poor  in  the  East-End,  he  would  soon 
find  specimens  of  two  classes  among  them.  He  would  find, 
to  take  an  example,  a  capable  and  industrious  foreman  in 
a  manufactory  from  whom  he  would  assuredly  learn  more 
than  he  could  teach.  And  he  would  find  men  and  women 
so  hardened  in  vice  that  nothing  which  he  could  say  or 
do  would  make  the  least  permanent  impression  on  them. 
It  is  the  latter  class  in  England  who  offer  the  real  and 
difficult  problem.  How  are  we  to  save  those  who  seem  past 
saving ;  those  whose  confirmed  habits  of  evil  seem  to  make 
precept,  example,  and  self-interest  all  alike  unavailing? 

As  a  class,  it  must  be  confessed  by  all  practical  people 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  them.    Some  few  may  be  re- 
claimed; some  few  may  be  bettered;  but  the  mass  will 
spend  the  second  half  of  their  lives  as  they  did  the  first. 
But,  though  this  is  unhappily  the  case  with  those  who  are 
grown  up,  it  is  not  so  with  their  children.    There  only  lies 
any  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.    Sever  the  children  from 
their  parents  and  former  associations,  educate  them  for  a 
time,  and  then  transplant  them  to  those  colonies  where 
they  will  have  a  future,  and  where,  even  as  children,  they 
are  welcomed  from  the  mother-country.     The  only  evil 
of  emigration  is,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  just  the  most 
capable  and  enterprising  men — those  whom  we  most  wish 
to  keep  at  home — who  leave  us.    The  class  which  we 
want  to  get  rid  of  has  not  the  energy  to  begin  a  new 
life  in  a  new  country.     The  parent  is  past  help,  and 
the  child,  if  left  to  his  care,  grows  up  like  him.  But, 
though  the  parent  is  a  nuisance  alike  in  England  and  in  the 
Colonies,  the  child,  though  sure,  if  he  grows  up,  to  be  a 
nuisance  here,  can  be  turned  into  the  most  valuable  of 
colonists.    The  attempts  hitherto  made  in  this  direction 
have  shown  it  to  be  for  the  present  the  true  line  to  work 
upon.    The  child  is  removed — the  earlier  the  better — from 
the  influence  of  the  parents,  is  trained  for  a  few  months  or 
a  year  (or,  in  special  cases,  for  a  longer  period)  in  decent 
and  orderly  habits,  and  can  then  be  taken  out  to  Canada, 
and  adopted  or  apprenticed  to  those  who  are  only  too  glad 
to  receive  him.    Both  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  Dominion  combine  to  aid  those  in  England  who  are  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  this  work,  which  (small  at  present)  is 
certain  of  a  great  future.    It  is  not  in  London  only  that 
it  is  being  carried  out.   In  Birmingham,  for  instance,  a 
gentleman  has  for  ten  years  been  engaged  upon  it.  De- 
voting his  whole  time  to  the  work,  he  has  extricated  from 
the  criminal  classes  some  eight  hundred  children,  has 
trained  them,  has  transplanted  and  settled  them  in  Canada, 
where,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  all  doing 
well.    His  work  is  aided  by  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  children  who  in  England  would  certainly  have  turned 
out  for  the  most  part  criminals  are  there  prosperous  and 
{successful.     In  the  case  we  mention  the  gentleman  has 
given  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  children  of  the 
lowest  and  vilest  classes,  of  whom  some  are  now  thriving 


men  of  property  in  Canada  The  mature  criminal,  except  in 
rare  cases,  cannot  be  greatly  bettered.  But  the  legacy  of 
evil  which,  in  his  children,  he  leaves  to  England  we  can 
turn  into  a  legacy  of  good  for  our  Colonies.  His  children, 
rightly  and  wisely  trained  here,  are,  as  experience  shows, 
welcome  and  desirable  colonists ;  and  it  is  just  in  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  still  young  the  ocean  is  put  between 
them  and  their  old  associations  that  the  success  of  this 
method  of  emigration  depends.  We  wish  every  good  fortune 
to  those  young  men  who  may  go  and  labour  for  the  benefit 
of  East  London ;  and  we  trust  that  their  good  intentions 
may  not  be  frustrated  by  mistaken  methods.  But  to  meet 
the  evil  suggested  by  our  title,  and  which  prevails  in  all 
our  large  towns  as  well  as  in  London,  we  can  see  no  better 
remedy  than  that  which  we  have  suggested,  and  which 
already  has  been  tried  with  signal  success.  We  may  hope 
that  Town  Councils  and  Parliament  will  think  it  worthy 
of  serious  discussion. 


THE  HOUSE "  AND  THE  HOUSE. 


THE  House  of  Commons  does  not  belong  to  that  rare 
class   of  holiday-makers  who   usually    show  to 
advantage  after  an  "  outing."    In  too  many  cases  it 


an 

many  cases  it  re- 
turns to  its  duties  not  refreshed,  but  apparently  used  up ; 
and  the  first  night  after  a  recess  is  commonly  remarkable 
either  for  the  languor  or  for  the  ill-temper  of  the  reunited 
Assembly.  Everything,  however,  has  its  compensations, 
and  if  too  many  members  come  back  from  their  holiday  in  a 
mood  not  conducive  to  the  progress  of  public  business,  there 
are  many  more  who  are  good  enough  to  facilitate  it  by  not 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  all.  A  House  which  may  be 
very  willing  to  "  play,"  and  not  very  unwilling  to  wrangle, 
requires  the  support  of  members  to  get  up  a  diversion  of  either 
kind ;  andinthe  absence  of  this  support,  if  a  judicious  Govern- 
ment happens  to  have  put  down  Supply  for  one  of  these 
first  nights,  they  may  hope  to  score  what  Ministers  in  our 
constitutional  country  regard  as  the  greatest  of  triumphs — 
namely,  the  obtaining  of  a  maximum  of  the  national 
money  at  the  cost  of  a  minimum  of  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  nation's  representatives.  Their  success  in  this  respect 
last  Thursday  night  was  not  so  splendid  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  but  it  was  respectable.  The  House  got  through  over 
twenty  of  the  votes  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  to  the 
tune  of  a  good  many  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  most  noted  performers  on  the  Irish 
benches,  the  business  of  the  night  was  conducted  without 
the  interchange  of  any  violently  abusive  language. 

If  traces  of  the  late  recess  can  be  said  to  have  displaved 
themselves  anywhere,  it  was  in  the  easy  "  lounging-coat  " 
species  of  discussion  which  took  place  on  that  familiar 
subject  "  the  accommodation  of  the  House."    It  must  be 
admittted,  however,  that  the  natural  attractions  of  such  a 
topic  were,  under  the  circumstances,  considerable.  There 
were  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  members  present  even 
at  question-time ;  their  numbers  underwent  the  usual  re- 
duction of  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  upon  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair.    To  rise,  therefore,  from  a  solitary  seat 
on  the  deserted  benches  and  gravely  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  accommodation  of  the  House  was  adequate 
must  have  felt  to  many  members  almost  like  a  prolongation 
of  their  holiday.    There  was  the  same  delicious  sense  of 
futility  about  it  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  flinging 
pebbles  into  the  sea.    Nor  is  there  any  knowing  how  long 
the  handful  might  have  persevered  in  their  indignant 
demand  for  elbow-room,  if  the  Lord  Mayor — like  one  of 
those  practical  men  who  interrupt  pebble-throwing  at  the 
seaside  with  politics — had  not  interposed  with  a  matter-of- 
fact  reference  to  "  the  present  condition  of  the  benches  on 
"  both  sides  of  the  House."    The  grievance  in  question,  he 
went  on  to  observe  with  relentless  common  sense,  is  only 
felt  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament.    This  is  un- 
doubtedly so.  In  a  new  Parliament  members  come  up  keen 
to  their  work,  full  of  noble  ambitions  and  of  zeal  for  the 
public  service,  and  fondly  imagining  that,  save  for  the 
brief  intervals  of  absence  required  by  the  needs  of  food  and 
sleep,  they  will  literally  live  in  the  House  to  which  their 
respected  constituents  have  returned  them.  Upon  them,  as 
upon  other  youthful  illusions,  Time  soon  lays  his  cynic  hand ; 
and  hence  it  comes  about  that,  as  Parliament  grows  older,  a 
large  contingent  of  its  members  become  less  concerned  about 
the  insufficiency  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  them, 
rightly  j  udging  that  it  is  not  worth  troubling  themselves 
about  their  seats  during  the  few  hours  per  week  which  will 
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constitute  the  average  duration  of  their  attendance.  After 
all,  it  does  not  much  matter  where  one  sits  to  listen  to 
-Lord  Edmond  Fitzjiaueice  on  Central  Asian  geography  • 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  "progress  of  negotiations," 
loses  none  of  his  interest  as  an  intellectual  study  even  for  a 
hearer  who  is  content  to  stand  at  the  bar     As  to  Mr 
Bradlaugh,  due  notice  has  always  been  given  of  each  repe- 
tition of  his  celebrated  conjuring  performances  at  the  table 
and  seats  can  m  such  cases  be  engaged  beforehand.  The 
idle  member  soon  ceases,  in  short,  to  concern  himself  about 
the  question  of  seats ;  and  the  House,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
contended  may  well,  therefore,  confine  its  consideration  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  its  really  working  members  ■ 

already       Went  °n  t0  ai°Ue'  ^  sufficien%  consulted 
No  doubt,  however,  it  will  be  replied  by  those  who  are 
determined  to  give  "le  mieux"  a  fair  field  for  its  hostility 
to     le  bien,  that  what  the  accommodation  of  the  House 
does  already  should  be  done,  and  »  the  other  not  left  un- 
done.    There  should  be  room  enough,  these  captious 
persons  insist,   for   all  the  members  of  the   House  to 
take  their  seats  there  at  once,  and  the  working  mem- 
bers would  do  their  work  none  the  worse  if  this  con- 
dition were  fulfilled.     The  sight  of  a  few  more  empty 
benches  during  the  time  of  real  « business "  would  not 
depress  the  energies  of  men  who,  by  the  hypothesis,  are 
superior  to  such  discouragements.    Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
contest  this  view  of  the  case  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of 
providing  additional  seats.    But  seats  in  the  House,  unlike  ! 
greatness  and  goodness  in  Coleridge's  stately  lines   are  I 
means  and  not  ends.    They  are  intended  to  enable  their  1 
occupants  to  employ  their  eyes  and  ears  from  a  position  of 
bodily  ease;  and  in  only  a  limited  number  of  the  existing 
seats  can  this  be  done.    To  increase  them  by  the  addition 
of  others  which  must  necessarily  be  in  still  worse  positions 
it  win   ™e*fy Siting  fresh  subjects  of  discontent. 
It  would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.    Members  newly 
piovided  with  seats  would  next  be  demanding  to  see  and 
hear;  and  it  would  then  be  useless  to  remind  them  that 
these  are  exceptional  privileges  even  in  the  House  as  at 
present  arranged,  and  that  those  who  are  anxious  to  secure 
them  on  any  great  occasion  are  accustomed  even  now  to 
ascend  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  side  galleries     It  is 
even  possible  that,  not  content  with  the  demand  for  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  from  any  part  of  the 
door  of  the  House,  we  should  have  many  members  putting 
forward  the  much  more  formidable  claim  for  facilities  of 
speech  from  the  new  seats  provided  for  them;  and  unless  1 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  should  operate  p^ptly 
or  their  suppression,  we  might  as  well  go  in  for  the 
tribune"  system  at  once.    The  truth,  of  course,  is  that! 
though  acoustic  requirements  might  doubtless   be  more 

thlT  ^rVu11  ^  Present  H°USe  of  Commons  than 
they  are,  the  Chamber  itself  is  not,  and  could  not  by 
anything  short  of  a  complete  transformation  of  plan  bl 
made  a  suitable  place  either  for  displays  of  oratory  or' for 
fastening  to  them.  There  are  not  more  than  fifty  seats  Yn 
the  House  including  those  on  the  Treasury  and  front 
Opposition  benches  from  which  the  Assembly  can  be 
addressed  with  combined  comfort  and  effect ;  andf  if  one  of 

of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  its  counterpart  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  is  occupied,  en  Lancke,  Ty 
Mi.  Lillwyn     The  number  of  seats  from  which  a  speaker- 
can  be  seen  and  heard  with  ease  and  comfort  is,  of  course 
much  larger;  but,  relatively  to  the  whole,  it  is  still  but 

Jtt  TT  '  ^  W.Said'  could  any  mere  enlargement 
of  the  House  on  its  existing  plan  do  anything  to  reduce  the 
evil,  if  it  be  one  The  «  theatral "  arrangement  of  a  hou  e 
of  assembly  is  the  only  one  which  will  satisfy  the  needs  of 
orator  and  listeners  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of 
he  Hoose  of  Commons  is  infinitely  better  adapted^  the 
transaction  of  busmess,"  as  distinct  from  the  display  of 
£ZT7\Z  ^ese  are  certainly  not  days  in  which  the 
former  of  these  considerations  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 


svSm  lr  >  two/ystems.  On  the  commission 
system  vwhich  lt  seems,  Mr.  Besant  did  not  mention  at 
all)  the  publisher  at  any  rate  takes  his  risk  of  great  or 
Sot  P0 fo  the  greater  op  less  success5  of  the 
book.  On  the  other,  the  publisher  practically  declares  that 
the  risk  is  a  certainty  of  loss,  and  that  he  declines  to  face  it 
in  any  way  unless  covered.  That  is  to  say,  the  expert 
most  interested  m  the  matter  and  best  qualified  to  5£e 
prophesies  failure.  J  b 


PUBLISHING  ON  COMMISSION. 

T^TE  find  that  in  representing  Mr.  Besant  last  week  as 
T  t  advising  young  authors  unconditionally  against  pub- 
lishing novels  on  commission  we  misrepresented  him  Mr 
Besant  s  real  warning  was,  it  seems,  directed  against  pub- 
lishing on  the  terms  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  down  before- 
hand to  the  publisher.    There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 


BANJO  AND  BONES. 

HAVE  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music,"  remarks  that  typical 
amateur  actor,  Bottom  the  Weaver ;  "  lets  have  the  ton", 
and  the  bones."  The  tongs,  though  not  obsolete,  are  now  sonieS 

still  to  be  found  disguised  in  black  and  set  over  against  masters  of 
the  more  dulcet  tambourine,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  senii-circ'e 
o  sabie  performers  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  negro  minstrels 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  accurate  to  confess  at  once  that  the  ne-ro 
minstrel  is  practically  known  and  loved  only  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where   he  English  language  is  spoken.     The  burnt-cork 
opera  o  the  Christy  Minstrel  is  appreciated  only  in  Grea  Britain 
n  Greater ■Britain,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America-where 
n  tact,  it  had  its  rise  some  two  score  years  ago.    Where  the  En- 

S^T9  18  "0t  Tke?>. the  grotesqL'e  verbal  dislocations  of 
Biudder  Bones  somehow  fail  of  their  reward.  Indeed  nothing 
can  be  more  humorously  pathetic  than  the  dignified  and  reserved 
attitude  of  the  audience  in  a  Parisian  cafe  chantant-the  Alcazar 
or  the  Ambassadeurs  in  summer  or  the  Eldorado  in  winter— when 
a  pair  of  blacked- up  and  hopelessly  h-less Cockneys  are  attempts 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  American 
plantation  negro,  studied  by  them  at  secondhand  from  some  Irish- 

coZ;Tl/erl°rmer  Th°  ^  Proba%^r  in  his  life  seen  a 
co  ton-held  or  a  sugar-house.  And  the  estate  of  the  Germans  is 
)et  less_  gracious  than  that  of  the  Frenchman;  there  is  even  a 
legend  in  circulation  setting  forth  the  absolute  failure  of  an 

™™£  ■  !  %  ^  Degl'°  m5nstrels.i°  consequence  of  the 
perspicacity  of  the  German  critics  in  detecting  the  fraud  of 
trying  to  pass  ofi  as  negroes  white  men  artificially  blackened' 
Obviously  the  imitation  darkey  of  the  negro-minstrel  8S e  did 
not  coincide  with  the  genuine  darkey  as  evolved  from  the  Teuton  * 
inner  consciousness.  Probably  the  German  critics  would  have 
objected  even  to  the  conscientious  display  of  misplaced  zeal  wh  ch 
it  was  our  good  fortune  once  to  behold  in  America.  At  the 
huge  summer  hotels  which  make  Saratoga  one  of  the  brightest 
and  gayest  of  American  watering-places,  the  attendants  in  the 

of  ihf  ?nlTir/f  M      ?gr°ueS'  Var?iag  in  hue  from  ^  ebony 
of  the  full-blooded  black  to  the  tawny  ivory  of  the  octoroon 

The  waiters  of  one  of  these  hotels  sometimes  obtain  permission" 

to  give  <  a  minstrel  show"  in  the  dining-room,  to  which  he 

amused  "guests  '  of  the  hotel  are  admitted  for  a  prid    It  ia 

one  of  these  minstrel  shows,  given  at  a  Saratoga*  hotel  three" 

summers  ago  by  genuine  darkeys,  that  we  were°  privileged  o 

attend ;  and  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  discovering  the 

oTof  Z  Pf™'  k  TS  P6rceived  t0  the  "reat  «>*  aLing 
joy  of  the  spectators  that  the  musicians  were  all  of  a  uniform 
darkness  of  hue,  and  that  they,  genuine  negroes  as  they  were! 
negro  Sis ^  **  mm  ^  t0  reSeaible  the  Fo2»ionai 
This  personal  experience  is  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  may  show 
how  farm  1S  the  rule  of  convention  in  theatrical  circles,  ana  hZ 
,  CCt    type  comes  m  time  to  seem  preferable  to  the  real 

Ltn  f  ?  ?  su^estlnS  the  negro  minstrel  is 
getting  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  ceasing  to  be  an  imitator  of 
the  exact  facts  of  plantation  life.  In  the  beginning  of  negr0 
minstrelsy,  when  the  first  band  of  '<  Ethiopian  Serenades C'  as 
they  were  then  called,  came  into  existence,  it/sole  excZSein  ' 
wa   that  it  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  life  of  the  plantat  on 

thf  0Ti;  J  'e  p8rShUD!  bj  eaHT  Ethi°Piaa  Serenaded  oe  S 
the  onginal  E.  P.  Christy  or  his  nephew,  the  late  George  Christy 
came  into  prominence,  were  reminiscences  of  songs  heard  where  the' 
negro  was  at  work,  on  the  river  steamboat,  in  the  su^fieS  or 
at  the  camp-meetmg-the  hardest  kind  of  labour  to  a°  e'ro  w 
rehgion.  Ihese  songs  retained  the  flavour  of  slave  life,  with  a  1 
ts  pathos  its  yearning,  its  hopelessness,  its  mournfulnels  To 
this  period  belongs  Stephen  C.  Foster,  who  remains  to  h  s  day 
the -most  truly  American  of  all  American  composers  As  the 
slave  songs  are  the  only  indigenous  tunes  which  Amerka  has  pro- 
duced I-oster  availed  himself  of  hints  from  them,  and  he  bor- 
rowed from  wandering  negroes  both  the  themes  and  the  method 

^h7oVklk?,fH°ngS"  *>°S  of  this  peTod  is 

lheUld*olks  at  Home,"  with  its  wailing  refrain  and  its  sug- 
gestion of  unutterable  longing.  The  actual  melodies  of  tie  5a5E 
tion  slave  have  been  made  known  to  European  critics  hv  thl  ItZi 
wandering  bands  of  Jubilee  Singers,  wffie  S^d^e  wSS 
over  singing-  their  rude  and  effective  hymns.  Some  of  their  sonH 
have  been  borrowed  bv  Mr  Sankev  anrl  ntw  VT  g9 

have  been  taken  by  tne^S^ 

not  be  recognized  generalh/until  America  shal  W  fo  th  a^com 
fZ ^  wl^mEl^^ion  enough  and  with  skill  enough  to  do  fo 
these  rich  themes  what  has  already  been  done  so  brilliantly  and  so 
effectively  for  the  folk-songs  of  Hungary  and  of  ScaniiS 
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The  first  negro-minstrel  company  was  organized  in  1843,  and  it 
consisted  of  four  performers,  who  had  each  appeared  singly  as 
impersonators  of  the  plantation  negro.    One  of  the  original  four, 
D.  D.  Emniett,  who  still  survives,  was  the  composer  of  "  Dixie," 
■which  afterwards  became  the  tattle-song  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.   In  the  beginning  these  performers  gave  their  concert 
as  an  interlude  between  two  plays  in  a  regular  theatre.   The  popu- 
larity of  the  new  entertainment  led  to  its  expansion,  until  it 
could  fill  the  bill  of  an  entire  evening's  amusement.    It  was 
at  a  very  early  stage  in  its  career  that  the  programme  of  a  negrc- 
minstrel  performance  fell  into  three  divisions— the  "  first  part," 
the  "  olio,"  and  the  after-piece.    The  "  first  part "  retains  its  name 
to  the  present  day  ;  it  is  the  portion  of  the  entertainment  provided 
by  a  single  row  of  negro  minstrels  seated  on  chairs,  with  the  grave 
"  Interlocutor "  in  the  centre,  while  at  the  ends  are  Bones  and 
Tambo,  the  "  end-men,"  who  are  known  in  England,  oddly  enough, 
as  the  "  corner-men."    This  row  of  negro  minstrels  consisted  at 
first  of  four,  but  it  gradually  expanded  to  twenty,  until  the  great 
Mr.  Haverly  suddenly  declared  that  he  had  "  forty— count  them— 
forty."    In  the  performances  now  given  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
by  Mr.  Haverly's  Mastodon  Minstrels— and  the  name  is  not  ill 
chosen,  for  some  of  the  merry  jests  retailed  by  Mr.  Haverly's 
comedians  are  surely  as  old  as  the  mastodon  and  the  mammoth- 
there  are  nearly  sixty  performers  visible,  line  upon  line,  rising  in 
tiers  nearly  to  the  flies.    On  the  wings  of  this  sable  array  are 
a  score  of  end-men  with  tambourines  and  with  bones;  while 
the  star  end-men,  the  chief  comedians,  are  so  many  and  so 
important  that  they  appear  in  relays,  one  replacing  the  other. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  doing  of  things  on  a  large  scale,  _  and 
certainly  it  succeeds  in  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  a  single 
line  of  performers  quite  as  effectually  as  did  the  New  York 
minstrel  manager  who  scattered  the  actors  in  his  "  first  part " 
through   a   handsomely   furnished    drawing-room   in   a  vain 
effort° to  make  the   entertainment   appear   in   the  semblance 
of  an  evening  party.    The  second  part  of  a  minstrel  show  is  the 
"  olio  " — and  this  is  only  a  variety  entertainment,  of  banjo-playing, 
clog-dancing,  and  the  like,  by  imitation  negroes.    Occasionally  one 
of  the  sketches  now  and  again  performed  really  recalls  the  actual 
negro,  notably  the  little  charcoal  outline  of  the  "Watermelon 
Man"  as  presented  by  Mr.  McAndrews.     But  in  general  the 
"  olio  "  is  as  far  away  from  the  actual  facts  of  plantation  life  as 
the  first  part;  and  when  we  say  that  two  of  Mr.  Haverly's 
Mastodon  Minstrels  are  sufficiently  conscience-less  to  sing_  Irish 
comic  songs,  the  full  extent  of  this  decadence  is  made  visible. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  after-piece,  which  once  attempted  to  re- 
produce dramatically  the  mingled  simplicity  and  cunning  of  the 
negro,  is  now  a  parody  of  a  popular  play,  a  burlesque  opera,  or 
any  other  comic  drama  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  ken  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  old  plantation.    Nowadays  any  kind  of  a  farce 
may  be  performed  as  an  afterpiece.    "We  have  seen,  with  much 
amusement,  a  broadly  .comic  play  called  the  Great  Sheep  Case, 
in  which  we  recognized  a  blackened  perversion  of  the  Village 
Lawyer,  a  farce  of  Garrick's  day  ;  and  we  happened  to  know  that 
the  Village  Lawyer  was  a  free  rendering  of  L'Avocat^  Pathelin 
of  Brueys  and  Palaprat,  which  in  turn  was  a  modernization  of 
Pathelin,  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  farces  of  the  French  stage. 

The  entertainment  now  offered  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mr. 
Haverly's  American  and  European  Mastodon  Minstrels  is  empha- 
tically a  Big  Thing  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  American 
Big  Things.    Mr.  Haverly  is,  plainly  enough,  a  manager  with 
Napoleonic  conceptions,  worthy  of  comparison  with  those  of  the 
mysterious  and  mighty  Mr.  Barnum,  whose  Own  and  Only  Greatest 
Show  011  Earth  is  hardly  moie  astounding  or  more  kaleidoscopic 
than  this  sable  exhibition  of  Mr.  Haverly's.    We  incline  to  think 
that  Mr.  Barnum's  show  is  scarcely  more  unlike  the  primitive 
circus  than  Mr.  Haverly's  Minstrels  are   unlike   the  original 
Ethiopian  Serenaders.    And  Mr.  Haverly  has  a  full  share  of  the 
sublime  self-confidence  and  of  the  marvellous  knowledge  of  effect 
which  combine  to  make  Mr.  Barnum  what  he  is — one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  far  more  remarkable  and  better  worth  the 
full  price  of  admission  than  any  of  the  Living  Curiosities  gathered 
into  his  Ethnological  Congress.     From  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Haverly's  programme  to  the  last  part  everything  is  done  on  & 
grand  scale  ;  there  are  six  eminent  end-men  appearing  in  pairs  in 
relays ;  there  are  eighteen  other  exponents  of  the  bones  and  the 
tambourine  ;  there  are  about  sixty  performers  on  the  stage  at 
once ;  there  are  sand-dances  by  a  sextet  of  agile  and  ebony  opera- 
tors, and  clog-dances  by  a  score  of  glittering  and  airy  apparitions, 
who  appear  in  shiny  mail  to  go  through  a  Silver  Combat  Clog- 
Dance — which,  indeed,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Above 
all,  there  is  Mr.  Frank  E.  McNish,  one  of  the  most  quaintly 
humorous    performers  it  has  ever   been   our    good  fortune 
to  see.   Mr.  McNish  is  primarily  an  acrobat,  and  he  is  an  acrobat 
of  very  unusual  skill  and  of  a  most  delightful  felicity  and  certainty 
of  execution.    But  what  gives  zest  to  the  merit  of  liis  performance 
is  his  odd  dramatic  assumption  that  he  is  in  danger  of  interruption 
from  some  unseen  bully  of  an  overseer.     Mr.  MoNish's  ex- 
traordinary performance,  as  extraordinary  in  its  humour  as  in  its 
novelty,  is  beyond  all  question  a  thing  to  be  seen.    Among  the 
other  performers,  Mr.  William  Emerson  and  Mr.  William  Sweetman 
are  the  most  amusiug,  and  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Wilson  are  the 
most  true  to  the  negro  character.    In  general,  as  we  have  said, 
there  is  but  a  bare  pretence  of  the  imitation  of  plantation  life  in 
any  modern  minstrel  performance ;  and  perhaps  Haverly's  Mastodon 
Minstrels  are  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  any  other.    But  the 
eentimeutal  ballads  of  the  first  part — not  as  many  nor  as  delicately 


shaded  as  other  minstrel  companies  have  accustomed  us  to — have 
no  trace  of  the  real  negro  song,  which  is  to  be  detected,  however, 
in  one  or  two  of  the  comic  ditties,  notably  in  Mr.  Morton's  "  I'm 
high-minded."  In  general,  the  comic  songs  of  Mr.  Haverly's  per- 
formers are  better  than  the  sentimental ;  they  are  sung,  too,  with 
better  assistance  from  the  chorus ;  and  some  of  them  are  rendered 
with  a  certainty  of  effect,  and  indeed  a  multiplicity  of  effects,  most 
amusing.  In  fact,  of  the  entire  programme  of  Mr.  Haverly's 
Mastodon  Minstrels — despite  the  melancholy  fact  that  that  pro- 
gramme is  unduly  long — we  may  say,  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  "  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  will  find  this  just  the 
sort  of  thing  they  like." 

The  instruments  of  the  four  performers  in  the  original  band  of 
Ethiopian  Serenaders  were  the  banjo  and  the  bones,  the  violin  and 
the  tambourine — and  for  a  long  while  the  place  of  the  stately  Inter- 
locutor (who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  and  allows  the 
humorous  end-men  to  extract  unlimited  fun  from  the  extremely 
complicated  relations  of  the  Interlocutor's  numerous  fathers  and 
brothers  and  sisters)  was  filled  by  the  banjoist,  who  repeated  the 
conundrum  propounded  by  Brudder  Bones  or  Brudder  Tambo,_  so 
that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  of  its  conditions,  making 
the  point  clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  catechizing  Sunday-school  visitor.    Of  these  four  instru- 
ments most  persons  would  at  once  pick  out  the  banjo  as  most 
characteristic  of  the  negro  race,  recognizing  the  Elizabethan 
existence  of  the  bones,  the  Basque  origin  of  the  tambourine,  and 
the  wholly  un-Ethiopian  genesis  of  the  violin,    Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  however,  the  creator  of  the  always  delightful  Uncle  Remus, 
and  a  very  close  student  of  the  actual  facts  of  negro_  life,  wrote  a 
paper  last  winter  in  which  he  declared  that  the  banjo  was  not  a 
negro  instrument  at  all,  and  that  the  preference  of  the  darkey 
was  wholly  for  the  violin.    Mr.  Harris,  whose  opportunities  for 
observation,  especially  in  Georgia,  have  been  as  well  utilized  as 
they  have  been  ample,  declared  that  "the  banjo  may  be  the 
typical  instrument  of  the  plantation-negro,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a'  plantation-negro   play  it.    I   have  heard  them  make  sweet 
music  with  the  quills — Pan's  pipes  ;  I  have  heard  them  play 
passably  well  on  the  fiddle,  the  fife,  and  the  flute ;  and  I  have 
heard  them  blow  a  tin-trumpet  with  surprising  skill ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  banjo,  or  a  tambourine,  or  a  pair  of  bones,  in  the  hands 
of  plantation-negro."    And,  after  specifying  that  his  experience 
extends  only  to  Middle  Georgia,  where,  however,  there  were 
negroes  from  Virginia  and  from  other  parts  of  the  South,  Mr. 
Harris  adds :— "  I  have  seen  the  negro  at  work,  and  I  have  seen 
him  at  play  ;  I  have  attended  his  corn-shuckings,  his  dances,  and 
his  frolics ;  I  have  heard  him  give  the  wonderful  melody  of  his 
songs  to  the  winds ;  I  have  heard  him  fit  barbaric  airs  to  the 
quills;  I  have  seen  him  scrape  jubilantly  on  the  fiddle;  I  have 
seen  him  blow  wildly  on  the  bugle,  and  beat  enthusiastically  on  the 
triangle ;  but  I  have  never  heard  him  play  on  the  banjo."  This 
iconoclastic  shattering  of  tradition  and  convention  was  most 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  the  succeeding  numbers  of 
The  Critic  (in  which  Mr.  Harris's  pungent  paper  was  published) 
contained  letters  from  many  correspondents,  all  of  whom  bore 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  plantation-negro  did  sometimes  play 
on  the  banjo.    No  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  negro 
knew  anything  at  all  about  the  bones  or  the  tambourine.    But  the 
use  of  the  banjo  by  plantation-negroes  in  Virginia  was  established 
beyond  all  cavil.     One  correspondent  aptly  quoted  a  foot-note 
from  the  rare  first  edition  of  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (1784) 
which  supplemented  an  assertion  in  the  text  that  the  negroes  have 
an  accurate  ear  for  music  with  the  declaration  that  "  the  instrument 
proper  to  them  is  the  Banjar,  which  they  brought  hither  from  Africa, 
and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  guitar,  its  chords  being  precisely  the 
four  lower  chords  of  the  guitar."    Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  the 
author  of  the  fresh  and  subtle  sketches  of  life  in  New  Orleans, 
Old  Creole  Days,  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  negro  in 
Louisiana  as  carefully  as  Mr.  Harris  has  observed  him  in  Georgia ; 
and  Mr.  Cable  has  found  a  hundred  times  as  many  fiddles  on  a 
plantation  as  banjos.    Mr.  Cable  agrees  with  Mr.  Harris  in  assert- 
ing that  the  banjo  is  not  a  very  common  instrument  on  the  planta- 
tion ;  but  he  asserts  that  he  has  often  spent  half  the  night  listen- 
ino-  to  negroes  "  picking  "  the  banjo  in  monotonous  accompaniment 
to°their  songs.  Mr.  Cable  quoted  a  little  Creole  song,  in  which  the 
slave  seems  to  take  his  banjo  into  his  confidence  as  he  describes  a 
passing  dandy : — ■ 

Voyez  ce  mulet-lh,  Musieu  Bainjo, 
Comme  il  est  insolent  ; 
Chapeau  sur  cote,  Musieu  Bainjo, 
La  canne  a  la  main,  Musieu  Bainjo, 
Botte  qui  fait  crin,  criu,  Musieu  Bainjo. 

Mr.  Cable,  however,  disagrees  absolutely  with  Mr.  Harrison  the 
main  issue.  He  says  that  the  banjo  is  just  as  much  a  negro  instru- 
ment as  the  barrel  with  the  jawbone  drumsticks  which  the  negroes 
use  in  their  dances.  And  all  truly  conservative  lovers  of  tradition 
will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Harris  has  been  overthrown.  It  is  bad  enough, 
to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  tambourine  and  his  bones  ;  to  10b  him 
of  his  banjo  is  brutal. 


THE  POLITICAL  NURSERY. 

MR.  AUBERON  HERBERT  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
pleased  with  the  position  of  the  "  eternal  child"  in  politics 
which  we  gave  him  last  week  that  he  has  determined  to  addict 
himself  yet  further  to  childish  things.    No  house,  a  great  English- 
|  man  once  said,  is  complete  without  a  kitten  rising  six  weeks  and 
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a  baby  rising  two  years  or  thereabouts.    There  are  diversity  of 

the  /tote*  perhaps  because  his  play  this  wppI,  i<>  lT 
naughty  that  JWy  iW  reafly  "could  Sfg&^JK.'g 
it.    Last  week  he  on  y  defended  Mr  For^r-  ■  !1  Ill.culTles  lor 
far  as  to  attack  Mr.  Gladstone  ( eft  age  est  sans  Z,^  *T  *°* 
sh'bbTattt016!  Mf?r*  °f  i^icaf  s£b£  sr ^le)'Were 

B.e.brance,  did)  used  the\r  J^SS^L^iL^ 

S3»Sy  Benuet,  and  a.  „4^i8  S^ttff 

coinpamoo, that  tie  Government  &rithm6tL  km  M  Ti* 
who  s.ytl.t  two  and  two  make  fire    H™  Si  1.  .    ,">.'  P",s,°"3 
M  Mr.  Auberoo  Herbert  Umrit ™m.  nfter  .  W  H^, 
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politifiono "  nnA  ;+       11  pet  rld  of  old  crust-hardened 

that  the  medicine  will 

by  any  known  practitioner ^o  ph^c  utTcs  ^otcom^^ 
medicine,  not  the  nasty  medicin tTat  I  t ,, •„        6  me, the  ™'Ce 

of  short  temper    In  thl  nJrSv ™f  fn^on%but.  to  persons 

strances  of  is  kind  are  X ^3tel  ^t  ^hP?T  rem°U- 
but  yery  practical  and  effective  method  wT,;  i  sbort'nsummary, 
plishes  a  cure.  In  the  nolK  ™~  '  t- 1  Usually  accom- 
often  the  largest  and I  Lit lotC  Zll  Tit  h 
these  means  are  not  available  P  he  P°lltlcal  bouse> 

nJontiTm   ?T*  f  n0t  inco^derable  part  of  the 

who  live  *^JZ^,?&%£2F'£  »•«>■, 


S^^^JtS^  ^dislikes  old  politicians." 
wailingsofiTs   U  n^andDeed/Peak  no  5  *>r  the 

of  other  infan ^i?th?yT^blmoTr  jUSt  D0W  as  tbo^ 

the  P««  jfotf  (?a-"L   ',ile,°,f  ?he  Y»-gilian  Hell.    Here  is 

just  spoken  aLS  E^pt  aC  if 'oln'f  ^  has 
Mr.  Herbert,"  No  LorfPLl£ry  7 \^Th  ^  ^ Hke 
cine!"  Here  is  the  mIZ ,  y -'Ao  ™sty  Conservative  medi- 
able  organ  of  VvL^l^l  G^fian,  that  most  respect- 
that  a/internaK  XmS5 forTWBt  33  r^^- P^ 
if  France  were  kept  out  of  n  H  t  : ?}Vi  m  ShtTbe  a  capital  thing 
abusing  the  GovJrnmen  whkh ^ 's^by ^^L^  Salisbury  for 
negotiating  with  France  fo7w»»vf  4  lts  °wn  confession  been 
2tWyW,£  ^„     ,.18ncV01  Weeks  on  the  subject  of  E"ypt  The 

St^bS^^'^30"  DOt  thi^^tSPGoyS! 
out  ^  ftHS-foK  international  Control  with- 
nasty  medicine  »  »  bSik^loli  n    ?  sen?tlY.e  Government!  No 

&-0fe2  has  blasnhl  g  °T  of /PP^etrable  Gladstonianism.  The 

way  involve  the  sunv  f  S  WI*  ^  polic^  that  can  in 
(in  this  respect  showS  i^Lwf  P°^.on  in  Egypt,  and  it  seems 
nave  a  ^^^^^^  ^.  ™  others)  to 
be  administered.  It  is  TthL S  f  J. medicine  may  have  to 
or  anxious  to  see  thttn . ^^taffllS'tfS  l°  the  medicifl?1-3 
so  childish  as  English  ones       '  ai'e  neVei"  1uite 

of  the  pEl  bfiSta^oTf1  a^.exadt  ™a80«  for  the  dislike 
drugs  of  private  li  e  are  U  medl1elne'1  Th«  ordinary  remedial 
have  knowPn  a  boy  with  an  5£.lB  ^"1'  \0t.  ^  We 
treacle,  and  senna  i „  it, \T       }  api?etlto  tor  *™tone  and 

il  one.    The  proportion  of  politicians  so 


Aeen  that  the  mere  irlpq  of 

them  miserabir/s  cevfninl  Jn<-  ^  bein8"  "out"  makes 

would  make  him  r™  ^  S  .  Conservative  Government 
gationalism  i  o  7  rat  fJl!™31™  (whatever  Oongre- 
million  people  ou°  of  the  Z  '  ™*there  fe  P^bably  not  °one 

their  hldsZ  Zei^  ^JZT^Z  Tl  °  C°Uld  h?eSt1^  ^ 
Franchise  Bills    LonZn  o„     saJ  that  they  care  a  button  for 

kind.    The Zl'tery  «  0nh ^leT'f  •  ^H'  °f  the 

back  on  the  analog  of  tU  J  exP^ned  by  once  more  tailing 
by  the  taoSK?  of  t  1  '?er/V  A  Conaervative  Government0, 
Gladstone  anTSo  faa SLS^,*^  Messrs! 
Herbert,  we  see  sh  d  lPr  a  f sl,mPle  >gey.    Mr.  Auberon 

and  that's  Se  reason nS]jhere^  at  anyrat%  no  weathercock, 
I  assertions  of  ^I^^TC^t^  £T? 

can  tell  what  they  were    wblt  ^  ^      ^  D°  feU°W 

press  that  Mr.  (ffiSi rGnll th  the .ass5tion3  of  platform  and 

^vehimanta  Vw^,^r^mt?1^bMt  of  aI1  Possible 

got  up  and  JliX ^estabSS'inl16    myth  to  bave  been 

I  be  owned  tl-nt  \  ,,i  ,  ,     n  nursery  credence.    And  it  must 

'  (LrTes  Dilkeh^ {  ^  ,m?ke-  VfIy  &ood  USe  of  the  myth.  Sir 
i  correspondent  who  que" 

!  never  "  makes  Sement  fin  ^1^°' whict^t  ^  S 
I  necessary  to  modify"  This  ifcffil  J  k  i,  13  8ubseq"ently 
dren.  And  yet  ai i  we  b2 "  rt?  ^  P  Wy  Pay8— with  chit 
writhe  very  £^7^^  theritf  ar6-,n0t  hapPy"  Tbe^ 
calling  in  that  dreadful  boiy  of  .  C^t  J^T1*''  but  as  for 
you  know  can't  be  th  u"ht  of  ^onseryative  Government,  that 
at  the  bare  idea  The  rise  i?,;  ^  A?bero.n  IIerbert  Judders 
always  a  tiIm,!™  «i  '  Pro°res8'  and  extinction  of  bogeys  is 

t0  the  donate  observer?  ^ 

passionateVChrSofves  S  l°  ^  dis- 

country  go  to  rack  and  ruin  "  aU  tha  interests  of  tbe 
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cumstances  seemSsTto  wSn  tTT6  thaH  itS  cir" 

remembered,  when  remembered  at  ,11  f 1  P  •  ap-8'  most  generally 
Scott  with  a  strikino  sc^e  \ n  nil f 7f bavlug  turnished  Walter 
romances.  But  it  also  marks  in  th  K  ■  f  ^  °f  his  ^^torical 
first  appearance  oL  iLTmol^ZlytFJ  ^kingdom  the 
than  almost  any  other  in  our  ann  ?U    tl       more»nJustly  banned 

of  Claverhousel  and  ^ZSSfc^^*^ 

,  luuieuver,  as  tne  sole  occasion 
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in  which  soldiers  under  his  command  were  forced  to  show  their 
hacks  to  an  enemy.  Lastly,  it  is  memorable  a9  the  turning-point 
in  that  long  and  bitter  conflict  between  Episcopacy  and  Presby- 
terianism  whicli,  practically  dating  from  the  first  of  the  great 
Scotch  Covenants  in  1557,  saw  only  the  beginning  of  the  end  in 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  Previous  to  the  day  of  Drumclog  the 
resistance  of  the  Covenanters,  though  always  stubborn  and  per- 
sistent, had  been,  save  for  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  for  the  abortive 
rising  which  ended  in  the  Pentland  Hills,  strictly  defensive.  Some 
historians,  Hume  among  the  number,  and  the  late  Mr.  Burton, 
have  thought  that  the  "  vague  bullying,"  as  the  latter  has  happily 
styled  Lauderdale's  early  policy,  was  from  the  first  designed  to 
drive  the  Whigs  (as  they  then  began  first  to  be  called)  into 
open  rebellion,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  more  violent  measures.  It 
is  clear  that  such  a  suspicion  existed  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  and 
it  certainly  seems  to  receive  some  colour  from  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  despatch  in  which  Claverhouse  sent  the  news  of 
his  defeat  to  Edinburgh  ;  "  this  may  be  counted  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  in  my  opinion."  At  any  rate,  whether  the  issue  was 
foreseen  or  not,  it  was  at  Drumclog  that  the  Covenanters  first 
really  took  the  war  into  their  own  hands,  to  reap  three  short  weeks 
later  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in  the  rout  and  slaughter  of 
Both  well  Bridge. 

It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  these  men  had  by  that  time  come 
to  be  very  far  indeed  from  the  simple  heroes  and  martyrs  that 
certain  writers,  other  than  their  own  chroniclers,  have  delighted 
to  represent  them.  The  memory  of  their  wrongs  for  a  long  while 
made  it  easy  for  later  ages  to  forget  how  large  a  share  they  them- 
selves by  their  unreasonable  and  violent  conduct  had  in  making 
those  wrongs  possible;  while  the  savage  and  unrelenting  per- 
secution they  suffered  in  the  closing  years  of  the  struggle  has,  as 
usual  in  such  cases,  drawn  a  veil  over  the  fearful  vengeance  they 
were  never  slot-  «5  take  when  chance  threw  it  into  their  power. 
The  deaths  of  John  Brown  and  some  others  have  set  the  seal  of 
martyrdom  alike  on  the  ignorant  and  harmless  peasants  who 
wished  only  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion,  and  on  the 
arrogant  and  bigoted  fanatics  who  would  not  allow  that  He  could 
he  worshipped  in  any  other;  alike  on  the  victims  of  James  and 
011  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharpe. 

It  is  a  more  common  and  yet  greater  error  to  suppose  that 
these  men  represented  the  national  feeling  of  Scotland,  or  were 
universally  regarded  by  their  countrymen  as  the  champions  of 
their  liberty  and  religion.  There  is  about  as  much  reason  for  this 
belief  as  there  would  be  for  a  historian  a  hundred  years  hence  to 
represent  the  noisy  and  indecent  mobs  who  infest  our  streets  under 
the  banners  of  "  General"  Booth  as  a  national  protest  against  the 
irreligion  of  the  age.  These  men  were  the  survivors  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  of  1638,  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
people,  lay  and  clerical  alike,  had  grown  heartily  weary  in  1660. 
Ever  since  the  "  Mauchline  Testimony  "  of  1648,  and  the  abortive 
"  Whigamore's  Raid  "  which  followed,  the  Western  Lowlands 
had  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  extreme  party,  or  Sectaries,  as 
they  were  known  among  the  more  moderate.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  where  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  meet,  a  stern  and 
uncompromising  band  of  fanatics  had  been  for  some  years  preaching 
tLeir  wild  crusade  against  all  who  were  not  prepared  at  all  hazards 
to  stand  by  the  letter  of  the  old  Covenant,  or  rather  by  its  spirit  as 
interpreted  by  them.  The  toleration  they  demanded  they  would 
not  stoop  to  give.  No  man  should  be  free  to  worship  God  as  he 
pleased  ;  every  man  must  worship  Him  in  the  way  which  seemed 
good  to  them,  and  in  that  way  only.  The  moderate  Presbyterians 
were  as  hateful  to  them  as  Charles  himself  and  all  his  bishops, 
and  they  in  their  turn  were  as  obnoxious  to  the  bulk  of  their 
own  countrymen  as  to  the  English  Government.  These  "  wild 
Western  Whigs  "  stood  between  Scotland  and  peace.  The  great 
part  of  the  nation,  even  of  the  clergymen,  was  loyal.  They  were 
weary  of  the  endless  squabbles  which  had  vexed  their  Church 
since  the  days  of  Knox.    The  religious  tyranny  of  the  Puntanshad 


complete  subservience  to  the  King,  passed  Act  after  Act,  each  one 
more  arbitrary  and  oppressive  than  the  former.  Nor  did  "  the 
Indulgence"  of  1669  mend  matters.  The  "King's  Curates,"  as 
those  who  accepted  its  terms  were  called,  became  soon  even  more 
hateful  than  the  King  himself;  and  the  falling  away  of  the  weaker 
brethren  served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  fury  of  the  stronger. 
A  body  of  troops  under  Sir  James  Turner  were  quartered  on  the 
peasantry  of  the  disaffected  shires,  and  the  rising  provoked  by  the 
insolence  and  brutality  of  his  dragoons  only  brought  upon  the 
poor  wretches  the  still  heavier  hand  of  Dalziel.  A  host  of 
savage  marauders  was  let  loose  on  them  from  the  Highlands,  to 
return,  when  the  outcry  of  their  victims  became  too  loud  even  for 
Lauderdale's  indifference,  laden  with  plunder,  a3  though,  says  a 
historian,  "  they  had  been  at  the  sacking  of  some  besieged  town." 
The  appointment  of  James  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  put  the 
last  touch  to  the  tale  of  folly,  misrule,  and  cruelty. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Claverhouse  appeared  on  the  scene. 
He  was  then  thirty-five  years  old.  Born  in  1643,  a  cadet  of  the 
noble  house  of  Montrose,  he  had  followed  the  fashion  of  mo-t 
young  men  of  good  blood  but  poor  fortune,  and  gone  over  sea  to 
learn  the  art  of  war.  First  uuder  Turenne,  and  then  under 
William  himself,  he  had  served  with  distinction,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  latter's  life  at  Seneffe.  In  1678  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  bringing  with  him  a  high  character  for  courage  and 
capacity,  and,  according  to  one  account,  a  recommendation  from 
William  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. The  young  Marquess  of  Montrose,  grandson  of  the 
"  great  Marquess,"  who  had  just  received  the  command  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards,  pressed  on  his  kinsman  a  commission  in  his 
own  regiment,  as  "  a  step  to  a  much  more  considerable  employ- 
ment." The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  employment  was  not 
long  coming.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  three  new  regiments 
of  cavalry  were  raised  for  service  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  these 
was  at  the  King's  express  desire  given  to  Claverhouse. 

The  first  few  months  of  his  command  were  passed  in  patrolling 
the  disaffected  districts,  dispersing  Conventicles,  examining  sus- 
pected persons,  and  sending  such  as  could  not  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The  work 
must  have  been  singularly  distasteful  to  one  who  had  seen_  war 
under  such  great  captains  as  William  and  Turenne.  Yet  it 
was  performed  as  efficiently  as  circumstances  allowed,  and  with 
as  much  moderation  as  was  consistent  with  a  soldier's  obedi- 
ence to  orders.  The  crimes  which  have  been  laid  to  his  charge, 
if  committed  at  all,  belong  to  a  later  period.  It  was  soon 
clear  to  him,  however,  that  he  had  to  deal  with  very  dif- 
ferent men  from  the  rabble  which  his  predecessors  had  cowed. 
The  cause  of  the  persecuted  had  been  taken  up  by  a  small 
body  of  men  as  savage  and  ruthless  as  the  worst  of  _  their  per- 
secutors ;  men  in  whom  all  ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience  or  of 
religion  had  become  merged  in  one  overmastering  thought  of 
vengeance ;  men  in  whose  mouths  was  day  and  night  but  one  text 
from  that  book  by  which  they  professed  to  be  guided—"  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Chief  among  these  was  David 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  a  gentleman  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
had  been  a  free-liver  in  his  youth,  but  was  now  one  of  the  most 
bigoted  of  fanatics  ;  Robert  Hamilton,  also  of  gentle  blood,  but  a 
gloomy  fatalist  as  savage  as  Dalziel  himself;  and  John  Ballour  of 
Burley,  Hackston's  brother-in-law,  whom  Scott  has  immortalized. 
Even  Wodrow,  the  author  of  that  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which  has  furnished  Macaulay  with  his  ideal  portrait  of 
Claverhouse,  was  forced  to  own  that  "  about  this  time  matters 
were  running  to  sad  heights  among  the  armed  followers  of 
some  of  the  field-meetings."  One  of  Claverhouse's  soldiers,  who 
had  been  left  sick  at  a  farmhouse,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Two  others  were  fired  at  as  they  sat  at  breakfast  in  an  nm- 
parlour.  On  May  3  the  brutal  deed  on  Magus  Moor  roused 
all  Scotland  into  horror.  The  Covenanters  had  now  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  thev  determined  not  to  he  idle.  The 
King's  "birthday,  had  been  appointed  by 


would  have  been  possible,  by  gentle  measures,  to  persuade  Scot- 


possi 

land  to  accept  a  moderate  form  of  Episcopacy ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  very  strong  party  then  in  the  country 
anxious  for  a  compromise  between  the  two  Churches,  and  willing 
to  make  all  reasonable  advances  towards  one.  Unfortunately 
Charles,  who  no  doubt  had  no  very  pleasant  recollections  of  it, 
had  conceived  a  violent  antipathy  to  Presbyterianism.    It  was 
not,  he  said,  "  a  religion  for  gentlemen ':;  and  his  Ministers  were 
quite  ready  to  agree  with  him.    Gentle  measures  were  the  last  to 
be  adopted  by  such  men  as  then  held  the  destinies  of  Scotland  in 
their  hands.    Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  both  seceders  from  the 
Covenant,  and  bitter  against  it  with  all  the  bitterness  of  rene- 
gades; Dalziel,  the  savage  old  soldier  who  lives  in  history  as 
"  Muscovy  beast  who  roasted  men";   Sharpe,  in  whom  the 
Presbyterians  trusted  more  than  in  any  other  man,  and  who 
rewarded  their  trust  by  accepting  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Compromise  with  such  men  was  impossible  ;   and  many  of 
those  who  would  have  gone  all  reasonable  lengths  to  ensure 
it,  and  who,  had  thoy  been  fairly  met,  would  have  done  more 
to  keep  the  Sectaries  quiet  than  all  the  Royal  troops,  now 
either  stood  sullenly  aloof  or  openly  joined  their  causo  to  those 
with  whom  they  saw  themselves  unjustly  classed.    Affairs  now 
in;irched  rapidly  to  a  crisis.    The  oath  of  the  Covenant,  once 
Bolemnly  subscribed  to  by  Charles  himself,  was  proclaimed  un- 
lawful. "  The  Estates,  which  Lauderdale  had  now  brought  into 


signal  act  of  defiance.  Glasgow  was  originally  designed  for  the 
scene,  but  a  day  or  two  previously  Claverhouse  had  marched 
into  that  city  from  Falkirk,  and  the  little  town  of  Rutherglen, 
lying  about  two  miles  to  the  west,  was  selected  instead.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  Hamilton,  Hackston,  and  Burley,  at  the  head 
of  some  eighty  horse,  rode  into  the  town,  extinguished  the  bon- 
fires lit  in  the  King's  honour,  and  kindled  one  of  their  own,  in 
which  they  burned  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Royal  proclama- 
tions they  could  lay  hands  on.  They  then  affixed  an  insolent 
and  seditious  declaration  of  their  own  to  the  town-cross,  and, 
after  singing  a  psalm,  withdrew  unmolested  and  at  their  leisure. 

Claverhouse  was  quickly  after  them.  His  patrols  scoured  the 
country  round,  while  he  himself  with  the  main  body  of  his  regi- 
ment held  south  towards  the  Ayrshire  borders,  where  he  had 
news  that  a  large  gathering  of  the  insurgents  was  to  meet  on  the 
following  Sundav,  June  1.  Some  few  prisoners  were  taken;  three 
men  of  the  Rutherglen  party,  and  an  outlawed  minister,  one  King, 
famous  for  his  eloquence  at  the  Conventicles.  With  these  the 
troops  reached  Strathavon  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  after  a 
short  rest  continued  their  march  towards  Loudon  Hill,  where  the 
Covenanters  were  reported  to  be  gathering  in  force. 

The  report  was  true.  Two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  hill,  an 
abrupt  and  craggy  eminence  which  marks  the  meeting  of  the 
three  shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew,  lay  the  little  hamlet 
and  farm  of  Drumclog,  a  barren  stretch  of  swampy  moorland  even 
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now  but  sparsely  covered  with  coarse  meadow  grass.    South  and 
north  the  ground  sloped  gently  down  towards  a  marshy  bottom 
through  which  ran  a  stream,  or  dyke,  fringed  with  stunted  aider 
bushes.    Towards  the  foot  of  the  southern  slope  the  Covenanters 
were  drawn  up,  and  the  practised  eye  of  Claverhouse  saw  at  a 
glance  that_  they  had  gathered  there  not  to  pray  but  to  fight. 
Their  position  was  a  strong  one,  and   their  numbers,  badly 
armed  as  the  most  of  them  were,  made  them  no  contemptible 
foe,  even  for  the  King's  dragoons,  on  ground  where  cavalry  could 
with  difficulty  be  brought  into  action.    As  usual  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  exactness  the  force  on  either  side.  Wodrow, 
whose  business  it  of  course  was  to  magnify  Claverhouse 's  defeat 
as  much  as  possible,  puts  the  strength  of  the  Covenanters  at  two 
hundred  fighting  men  and  about  forty  horse,  and  this  number  has 
been  accepted  by  Mr.  Burton.    According  to  Hamilton,  however, 
six  days  after  the  battle  they  mustered  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men,  and  it  is  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that 
they  were  considerably  over  two  hundred  on  the  dav.    It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  report  Scott  makes  Lord  Evandale  bring  into  his 
chief  is  about  correct.    Claverhouse's  own  despatch— that  one 
which  Scott  says  was  spelled  "  like  a  chambermaid  "—puts  them 
at  four  battalions  of  foot  and  three  squadrons  of  horse,  which 
would  go  near  to  tally  with  the  thousand  men  reported  by 
Evandale.    They  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines  ;  those  who  had 
firearms  being  placed  nearest  to  the  dyke,  behind  them  a  body 
of  pikemen,  and  in  the  rear  the  rest  armed  with  scythes  set  on 
poles,  pitchforks,  goads,  and  other  such  rustic  weapons.    On  either 
hank  was  a  small  body  of  mounted  men.    Hamilton  was  in  com- 
mand ;  Burley  had  charge  of  the  horse  ;  and  among  others  present 
that  day  was  William  Cleland,  then  but  sixteen  years  old,  who 
ten  years  later  was  to  win  a  nobler  title  to  fame  by  a  glorious 
death  at  the  head  of  his  Cameronians  in  the  memorable  defence  of 
I'unkeld. 

Neither  of  Claverhouse's  force  is  there  any  precise  record.  His 
command  is  in  the  writings  of  the  time  indiscriminately  styled  a 
regiment  and  a  troop.  The  strength  of  a  regiment  then  was  very 
much  less  than  what  it  is,  or  should  be,  now,  and  seems  from  a 
passage  m  Macaulay's  famous  third  chapter  to  have  numbered  not 
much  more  than  two  hundred  men.  Scott  puts  the  King's  troops 
at  Drumclog  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and,  as  Claverhouse 
nad  left  a  detachment  behind  in  garrison  at  Glasgow,  this  is 
probably  over  rather  than  under  the  mark.  The  only  officers  he 
mentions  by  name  are  Captain  Blyth  and  Cornet  Crawford,  or 
Craliora  as  he  spells  it,  both  of  whom  fell  at  the  first  discharge. 
Ihe  episode  of  his  nephews  death,  while  parleying  under  a  fla<»  of 
truce,  u  one  of  the  felicitous  touches  with  which  Scott  knew  so 
well  to  heighten  history ;  though  he  only  followed  an  old  ballad 
in  reckoning  a  kinsman  of  Claverhouse's  among  the  killed 
Claverhouse  himself  rode  that  day,  not  the  famous  black  charger 
tradition  has  assigned  to  him  and  invested  with  supernatural 
powers  the  "war-horse  black  as  night"  on  which  Aytoun  has 
mounted  him  in  Ins  fine  ballad  of  «  Killiecrankie,"  but  a  sorrel, 
according  to  Scott ;  according  to  his  own  letter  a  "  rone  " 

The  description  of  the  fight  in  Old  Mortality  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  great  novelist  could  work 
the  scantiest  materials  to  his  will.  All  contemporary  accounts  of  the 
fray  are  singularly  meagre  and  confused,  including  Claverhouse's 
own  despatch,  which  has  ether  faults  than  those  of  spelling  of 
which  he  seems  himself  to  have  been  sensible  by  his  apolo-y  to 
his  correspondent  Linlithgow  for  being  "so  wearied  and  so  sfeapy 
that  I  have  wryton  this  very  confusedly."    It  began  with  a  sharo 
skirmish  of  musketry  on  both  sides.    In  this  the  dragoons-who 
were  distinguished  then  from  the  regular  cavalry,  holding  much 
he  position  of  our  mounted  infantry  of  the  present  day-got  much 
the  best  of  it    The  Covenanters  answered  with  spirit;  but  bo'h 
in  their  weapons  and  their  skill  were  naturally  far  inferior  to  the 
royal  troops.    Meanwhile  Claverhouse  had  sent  out  a  detachment 
on  either  dank  to  discover  a  passage  by  which  the  stream  mi-ht 
be  crossed.^  This  they  could  not  do;  but,  unable  to  manoeuvre 
Zr,"  t^e  swampy  ground,  found  instead  their  saddles 
V  T/?e  Covenanters,  seeing  that  they  were  no  match 
at  long  bowls  for  the  dragoons,  and  observing  the  confusion  in  the 
cavalry  resolved  on  an  advance.    By  crossings  known  only  to 
themselves,  Burley  led  his  horse  round  on  one  flank,  and  y~ 
C  eland,  with  the  bulk  of  the  foot,  followed  on  the  other 
Claverhouse  attempted  to  recall  his  men;  but  in  the  deenTnd 
broken  ground  the  footmen  had  all  the  best  of  it.    The  scythes 
and  pitchforks  made  sad  work  among  the  poor  floundering  horses 
The  roan  charger  itself  was  so  badkwounded  that,  in  the  rfdeS 
forcible  language,  "  its  guts  hung  out  half  an  elle  "  and  ye  the 
brave  beast  <<  caryed  me  alf  an  myl."    The  cavalry  beganto  fall 

himself  on  them  so  hotly  that  the  retreat  became  somethin  ,  very 
l.ke  a  rout.  Claverhouse  did  all  that  a  brave  man  could,  but  Hs 
men  nad  now  got  completely  out  of  hand.  "I  saved  the 
standard"  he  says,  and  "mad  the  best  retraite  the  confusion  of 
our  people  would  suffer";  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise 
his  defeat.  He  owns  to  having  lost  on  the  field  eight  or  ten  men 
among  the  cavalry,  besides  wounded ;  "  but  the  dragoons  lost 
many  mor."  As  they  galloped  pell-mell  through  Strathavon  the 
townsfolk  drew  out  to  cut  them  off;  «  but  we  took  courage  and 
tell  to  them,  made  them  run,  leaving  a  dousain  on  the  place  " 
Ihe  Covenanters  seem  to  have  lost  only  five  or  six  men,  among 
whom  was  one  of  Sharpe's  murderers.  This  does  not  speak  very 
well  for  their  opponent's  fire;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  have  only  their  own  historians  to  go  by.    Claverhouse  himself 
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could  say  no  more  than  that  "  they  ar  not  com  easily  af  on  the 
other  side,  lor  I  saw  severall  of  them  fall  before  we  cam  to  the 
stiok.  Several  prisoners  fell  into  the  victors'  hands.  Of  these 
five  were  spared  before  Hamilton  returned  from  the  pursuit.  His 
orders  had  been  strict  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  that  day  • 
and  furious  that  any  of  "  Babel's  brats  "  should  be  let  go,  he  slew 
one  defenceless  wretch  with  his  own  hand,  to  stay  any  such  un- 
seasonable spirit  of  mercy,  lest  "  the  Lord  would  not  honour  us  to 
do  much  more  for  him"!  It  is  tolerably  clear  that,  even  had 
Claverhouse  been  the  "  rapacious,  violent,  obdurate,  and  profane  " 
monster  of  Macaulay's  History,  the  "  Hell  wicked-witted,  blood- 
thirsty Graharn  "of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  it  would  not  have 
been  hard  to  match  him  among  his  victims. 


DR.  HATCH'S  ERASTIAN  PARADOX. 

1%  /J"  ANY  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  four  years  a»o  the 
„     ,  ^ampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  were  preached  bv  Mr.  Edwin 
]  Hatch,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  who  took  for  his  subject 
the  Organization  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches,  which  he  treated 
|  rather  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  as  his  main  object  was 
,  to  prove  that  they  had  no  regular  organization  or  ministry  of  their 
own  at  all.    Dr.  Hatch,  who  has  now  become  Rector  of  Burleigh 
discoursed  on  much  the  same  theme  three  weeks  acr0  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  taking  for  his  text  the  recently  discovered 
!  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  he  used,  according  to  his 
reporter  in  the  Guardian,  to  illustrate  or  confirm  the  "  Hyper- 
Arnoldian    theory  of  the  Bamptons,  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
force  of  its  testimony  he  fixed  the  date  half  a  century  earlier  than 
that  generally  adopted  by  critics.    It  would  be  obvious  at  the  first 
blush  to  remark  on  this  that,  if  any  inference  against  what  Dr 
Hatch  calls  "sacerdotalism"  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  confessedly 
imperfect  sacramental  teaching  of  the  "  Ai8aX?,  "—which  the  dis- 
ciplina  arcam  would  abundantly  explain-the  entire  omission  of 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Atonement  and  "  the  doctrines  of 
grace    must  present  a  still  graver  perplexity  to  the  great  majority 
ot  Christians  ot  every  school  or  Communion.    And  in  fact  this 
has  led  some  critics  to  attribute  the  treatise  to  Ebionite  author- 
ship.   Meanwhile  we  are  told  that,  as  regards  the  Sacraments 
generally,  <  the  tendency  of  the  lecture  was  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance, almost  to  deny  the  necessity,  0f  any  means  of  m-ace  " 
while  "it  was  more  than  hinted  that  the  Eucharist  was  but  a 
social  meal,  in  which  people  were  to  be  physically  well  filled 
though  he  painfully  laboured  to  explain  away  the  word  Sacrifice; 
which  herein  (in  the  leaching)  is  applied  to  it  "-with  direct 
reference    we  may  add,  to  the  prediction  in  Malachi  i  ir 
Hut  with  his  Bamptons  and  his  comments  on  the  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles  we  are  not  here  immediately  concerned.    He  has 
returned  to  the  charge  in  an  article  on  «  The  Historical  Assump- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  "  in  the  Contem- 
porary Memew   which  strikes,  if  not  a  bolder,  a  shriller  note, 
traversing  as  it  does  with  a  point-blank  denial  "the  assump- 
tions   which  have  been  generally  accepted,  by  friend  and  foe 
alike,  as  obvious  and  fundamental  axioms  of  Church  history 
from  the  beginning.    He  starts  indeed  by  telling  us,  with  a  frank- 
ness which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  that  he  is  directly  and 
purposely  challenging  the  fundamental  principle  of  Anglicanism 
Ihe  Church  of  England  exists  ...  by  virtue  of  an  appeal  to 
antiquity.    Professedly  basing  its  doctrine  and  organization  on 
Scnpture,  it  bases  them  in   fact  on  early  interpretations  of 
Scripture  and  early  institutions  which  are  conceived  to  be  in 
harmony  with  Scripture.    Its  great  divines  have  given  to  tins 

KlT^fSlf6  /°rm-  And  ."the  cements  fewhich  bei 
ii  i  i  [l8/P  ■  -J1haS  bT  a  accession  of  appeals  to  history,"  and 
has  been  thought,  on  the  whole,  to  have  made  good  its  ground  " 
It  w  his  fundamental  principle,  which  one  might  have  ™se'd 
would  be  at  once  admitted  as  an  evident  truism,  alike  by  those 
who  do  and  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Christian  revelation 
that  Dr.  Hatch  sets  himself  to  contravene  ^vexation, 

VrZetZ  ?Vnt!?ti  n  hel'e  °f  re°Peni»S  the  question  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission  Report,  which  has  already 
been  discussed  in  our  columns,  or  of  reviewing  the  historical  Si- 
cation  appended  to  it  further  than  to  observe0  that  the  Bmhop  of 
Chester  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
defending  himself  against  Dr.  Hatch.  Still  less  shall  we  enter  on 
the  controversy,  which  some  part  of  his  argument  necessarily in 
volves,  between  the  Church  of  England  andlhe  Church  of  Rome" 
Ihe  main  issue  raised  is  a  purely  historical  one,  and  L  that  sense' 
only  will  be  dealt  with  here.  The  writer's  view  of  th ?  matter 
if  we  rightly  understand  him,  is  closely  akin  to  the  late  X 
Stanleys  He  does  not  so  much  argue  that  the  Church  is  or 
tuft  °  b\S?bordmate  t0  tbe  State,  as  that  it  has  not"  and  rom 
the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  have,  any  authority  or  corporate 
existence  apart  rom  the  State;  it  has  neither  creedZ  office^  Ss 
nor  principles  ot  its  own,  except  so  far  as  the  sflu  ' 

far  from  their  having  been  independent  of  the  civil  power  that 
power  has  been  the  means  by  which  God  has  not  o£  J 'en  to 
the  Christian  communities  an  external  form  n„ri  ,  7  w  , 
shaped  for  them  their  disciplin  ^and'he  i  doctrine  »  fl° 
difficult  to  formulate  the  absolute  non-existence  0f  the  PI  u 
or  any  part  of  the  Church,  as  an  indeLS  spirito.l  S  ' 
clearer  or  more  emphatic  language.  And  th obES  i  ly  ™ 
.  to  establish  this  estimate  of  the  case  as  £  tSf  ofhS" 
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We  cannot  of  course  pretend  to  do  more,  within  our  present  limits, 
than  touch  on  a  few  salient  points  of  the  argument ;  to  examine  it 
in  detail  would  be  to  write  a  complete  Church  history.  And  we 
notice  at  the  very  opening  a  strange  contradiction.  The  leading 
fallacy  of  the  Report — which,  but  for  the  high  character  of  the 
Commissioners,  would  more  than  suggest,  as  is  broadly  hinted, 
"the  suspicion  of  disingenuousness " — is  their  assumption  that  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  middle  ages  is  based  on  that  of  the 
early  Church.  Such  an  assumption  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  an  un- 
natural one ;  but  the  odd  thing  about  Dr.  Hatch's  criticism  is 
that,  on  his  own  showing,  the  Commissioners  find  more  support 
for  their  views  of  ecclesiastical  independence  in  the  example  of 
the  early  than  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  he  ends  by  roundly 
asserting  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  early  Church,  before  the 
conversion  of  the  Empire,  to  which  "  the  sacerdotal  party"  really 
desire  to  return.  Of  course  he  has  his  own  explanation  of  this 
comparative  independence  of  the  early  Church.  It  was  indepen- 
dent, not  because  it  was  a  self-governed  Society,  but  because  it 
had  no  government,  and  was  in  a  state  of  pure  anarchy,  or  at 
least  pure  Congregationalism,  till  the  State  came  to  the  rescue. 
"  In  matters  of  discipline  each  community  seems  to  have  been  at 
liberty  to  act  for  itself  " ;  and  they  had  no  creeds.  "  It  was  not 
until  the  Christian  communities  acted  in  concert  with  the  State 
that  there  is  any  evidence  of  their  having  combined  as  a  single  body 
for  united  action,  or  of  their  having  had  either  common  rules  of 
discipline  or  a  common  formula  of  belief."  Yet  the  one  fact  cited 
from  Church  history  before  the  time  of  Constantine — because  it 
involved  an  appeal  to  the  secular  arm— which  Dr.  Hatch  even  calls 
"  the  governing  case,"  tells  directly  against  this  view  of  the  facts. 
We  are  reminded  how,  when  Paul  of  Samosata  in  the  third  cen- 
tury refused  to  recognize  the  verdict  of  the  Synod  which  con- 
demned him,  and  retained  possession  of  his  church  and  see-house 
at  Antioch,  the  Bishops  appealed  to  the  heathen  Emperor  Aurelian, 
who  accepted  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  matter  and 
ejected  him.  This  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Church  had  both  a 
discipline  and  doctrine  of  her  own,  so  well  ascertained  that  the  civil 
power  could  hardly  decline  in  matters  affecting  property  rights  to 
give  effect  to  it.  As  to  the  appeal  to  the  Roman  and  Italian 
bishops,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  Emperor  should  take  the 
Bishop  of  his  Imperial  city  and  his  Suffragans  as  the  best  expo- 
nents of  Church  doctrine,  and  their  sentence  in  fact  simplv  re- 
affirmed that  of  the  local  Synod. 

But  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  when  "  the  Catholic 
Church  " — itself  a  mere  creature  and  "  denotation  of  Roman  law  " — 
first  began  to  act  in  concert  and  to  have  a  common  rule  of  disci- 
pline and  faith,  for  this  she  was  indebted  wholly  to  the  beneficent 
intervention  of  the  State.  And  here  again  two  crucial  cases  are 
cited,  which  to  any  one  moderately  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  period  will  appear  to  prove  just  the  opposite  of  what  the 
writer's  argument  requires — the  Council  of  Nice,  and  the  Donatist 
Schism.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  true  that  the  first  (Ecumenical 
Council  was  summoned  by  Constantine — according  to  some  at 
the  suggestion  of  Pope  Silvester,  according  to  others  by  the 
advice  of  Hosius — in  any  case  certainly  acting  under  episcopal 
guidance.  It  is  also  true  that  he  pointedly  disclaimed  at  its 
opening  all  right  to  interfere  with  the  doctrinal  decision  of  the 
controversy,  and  that  it  in  fact  decided  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite 
to  what  he  desired  and  had  strongly  urged  beforehand  in  his  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  where  he  treats 
the  question  at  issue  between  Arius  and  Athanasius  as  a  mere  quarrel 
about  words,  and  wishes  it  to  be  arranged  on  the  modern  Broad 
Church  plan  of  "  agreeing  to  differ."  What  the  Council  did  was 
to  excommunicate  Arius,  and  to  formulate  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and 
when  for  half  a  century  afterwards  the  civil  power  took  the  Arian 
side,  and  actually  persecuted  the  orthodox,  the  Church  held  to 
ber  decision  and  the  Arians  had  eventually  to  succumb.  That 
hardly  looks  as  if  "  the  civil  power  shaped  the  doctrine  "  of  the 
Church.  As  to  the  Donatist  Schism,  the  statement — it  is  a  mere 
statement  without  attempt  at  proof — that  "  the  question  formally 
raised  was  formally  decided  by  the  State  "  is  so  marvellous  that 
we  hardly  know  how  to  deal  seriously  with  it.  Readers  who 
know  little  more  of  theology  or  Church  history  than  may  be  gained 
from  Dr.  Newman's  Apologia  will  be  familiar  with  the  famous 
dictum  of  St.  Augustine,  Securus  judicat  orbis  t  err  arum.  It  was 
the  Synods  of  the  Church  which  condemned  Donatism,  though  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  their  authority  was  for  a  time  vindicated 
by  an  appeal  to  "the  ultima  ratio  of  the  sword,"  which  however 
the  murderous  violence  of  the  Circumcellions  had  provoked.  Passing 
over  for  want  of  space  the  case  of  St.  Ambrose  and  Palladius,  w7hich 
prove  less  than  nothing  for  the  Erastian  argument,  we  come  to 
the  notorious  Ilenoticon  of  the  fifth  century,  of  which  Dr.  Hatch 
thinks  it  enough  to  tell  us  that  "  the  Emperors  themselves  sometimes 
promulgated  doctrines,  and  anathematized  those  who  declined  to 
accept  them."  We  doubt  if  he  could  point  to  any  other  instance 
of  this,  and  the  single  exception  is  just  of  the  kind  which 
clinches  and  confirms  the  rule.  Zeno  did  what  Constantine  vainly 
sought  to  induce  the  bishops  of  his  day  to  do,  but  did  not 
venture  to  do  himself;  he  slurred  over  by  an  imperial  edict — 
composed  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople—a dispute  held  to  concern  matters  of  faith.  The 
immediate  result  waa,  in  Miluian's  words,  "  without  reconciling  the 
two  original  conflicting  parties,  to  give  rise  to  a  third."  Mean- 
while the  edict  was  at  once  condemned  by  Pope  Simplician,  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Felix,  next  year  was  to  condemn  it 
afresh  at  the  head  of  a  Synod  as  "  an  audacious  proceeding  of  the 
Emperor  who  dared  to  dictate  articles  of  faith,  and  seedplot  of 


impiety,"  and  to  anathematize  Acacius  and  all  the  bishops  who  had 
subscribed  it.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  awhile  adhered 
to  the  Emperor,  and  a  schism  of  East  and  West  followed,  but  it 
was  only  through  the  abandonment  of  the  Henoticon  that  it  was 
eventually  healed.  Neander  speaks  in  the  same  sense  as  Milman. 
As  to  Dr.  Hatch's  idea  that,  "  supposing  the  support  of  the  State- 
had  continued  to  be  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  " — by  which  he  means  the  Latrocinium  of  449 — "  and 
the  Council  of'  Chalcedon  (which  condemned  it  two  years  later)  had 
never  been  held,  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  "  that 
Eutychianism  would  have  become  the  dominant  creed,  it  is  enough 
to  observe  that  the  discussion  of  such  arbitrary  hypotheses,  as  to- 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  course  of  Church  history  had  been 
wholly  different  from  what  it  was,  are  about  as  profitable  as  the 
discussion  of  the  problem,  once  raised  by  an  Evangelical  preacher, 
as  to  "  what  would  have  happened  to  the  four  vast  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  if  Eve  had  never  eaten  that 
fatal  apple." 

Dr.  Hatch  admits  that  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  a 
considerable  change  came  over  the  state  of  things,  but  he  endeavours 
to  show  that"  the  control  of  the  civil  power  over  both  doctrine  and 
discipline  does  not  diminish  as  we  approach  the  threshold  of  the 
middle  ages,"  which  is  true,  as  no  such  control  as  he  supposes  had 
ever  existed.  He  naturally  makes  the  most  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Charlemagne  on  ecclesiastical  legislation,  but  is  of 
course  obliged  to  allow  that  the  whole  Carolingian  system  " 
pended  on  the  personality  of  the  Emperor  "  and  very  soon  fe  > 
pieces  after  his  death.  And  when  he  dwells  on  the  legislation  of 
mixed  parliaments — like  some  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo — in  which 
both  laity  and  spiritualty  took  part,  he  seems  to  forget  that  this 
means  something  very  different  from  the  ecclesiastical  legislation 
of  mixed  assemblies  of  the  kind  in  our  own  day.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  only  educated  class  of  the  community  in  that  age- 
were  the  clergy,  who  therefore  exercised  a  preponderant  control 
even  over  civil  legislation,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  have  the 
practical  decision  of  all  spiritual  questions  debated  in  such  assemblies 
left  in  their  hands.  A  skilful  but  very  inaccurate  use  is  made  of  the 
Isidorian  decretals,  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
which  did  in  truth  form  "  the  historical  beginning  of  that  enormous 
change  in  ecclesiastical  judicature  which  distinguishes  the  middle 
ages  from  earlier  Christian  times."  But  the  change  did  not 
consist,  as  is  here  intimated,  in  the  transformation  of  an  Erastian. 
into  an  ecclesiastical  system  of  Church  government,  but  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Papal  monarchy  by  a  gradual  subordination 
or  extinction  of  the  hierarchical,  metropolitan,  and  synodical 
rights  which  had  previously  counterbalanced  and  limited  it.  Dr. 
Hatch's  "  historical  argument,"  in  short,  is  not  that  a  true  Church 
system  was  gradually  corrupted  into  a  false  one,  but  that  there 
was  never,  properly  speaking,  any  real  Church  system  at  all ;  the 
Church  never  had  any  corporate  life,  except  as  a  fraction  of  the 
civil  administration.  Of  this  view,  which  might  be  subjected  to  a 
far  more  searching  exposure  than  we  have  room  for  here,  we  must 
be  content  to  say,  in  the  author's  own  words,  "  with  such  a 
theory  the  facts  of  history  are  altogether  inconsistent."  It  may 
further  be  doubted  whether  such  a  Church  as  is  here  sketched 
out,  apart  from  its  unhistorical  basis,  would,  if  it  existed,  be  of 
any  greater  practical  service  for  religious  purposes  than  "  the 
Church  of  Humanity,"  which  has  of  late  been  so  assiduously 
preached  to  us. 


THE  PARIS  SALON. 

ALTHOUGH  the  average  quality  of  the  work  displayed 
is  no  worse  than  usual,  this  year's  exhibition  is  in  many 
ways  disappointing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  "  Salon 
Carre,"  where  the  most  important  pictures,  with  two  exceptions, 
are  placed.  Here  we  find  the  most  ambitious  picture  which  M. 
Bouguereau  has  hitherto  painted.  The  subject  chosen  is  "  La 
Jeunesse  de  Bacchus."  A  more  carefully  balanced  composition  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  and  the  figures,  nineteen  in  number, 
are  fitted  into  the  canvas  with  matchless  dexterity ;  but,  in  spite 
of  these  merits,  and  of  the  amount  of  academic  learning  displayed 
in  the  drawing  of  the  figures,  the  result  obtained  is  anything  but 
agreeable.  The  cunningly  contrived  contortions  of  the  figures 
convey  no  impression  of  movement,  and,  as  usual,  M,  Bouguereau's 
colour  is  suggestive  of  wax  and  butter  rather  than  of  flesh.  In 
the  same  room  hangs  a  picture  of  heroic  proportions  by  M.  Cormon, 
painted  for  the  pre-historic  museum  at  St.  Germain,  the  subject 
chosen  being  the  return  from  a  bear-hunt  in  the  Age  of  Stone. 
This  is  a  grievously  disappointing  picture,  and  shows  a  marked 
falling  oft'  from  the  "  Cain,"  of  which  we  spoke  at  some  length  on 
a  former  occasion.  The  general  effect  is  terribly  heavy,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  conceived  is  rather  worthy  of  an 
operatic  scene-painter  than  of  a  great  imaginative  artist  such  as 
M.  Cormon  has  proved  himself  to  be.  Few  men,  indeed,  could 
cope  with  the  technical  difficulties  which  such  a  work  pre- 
sents ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  work  itself  from  possessing  a 
distinctly  ludicrous  side.  The  group  of  stalwart  ruffians  who  have 
brought  home  the  bear  in  triumph  is  distinctly  French — we  had 
almost  said  Parisian — and  its  members  appear  from  the  melo- 
dramatic attitudes  which  they  assume  to  be  familiar  with  the 
"  Porte  St. -Martin."  At  the  door  of  a  large  rude  hut  sits  an  old 
man  somewhat  resembling  Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  who  is  apparently 
much  disgusted  at  being  diverted  from  his  occupation  of  whittling 
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a  thick  stick  which  he  nurses  on  his  knees.  It  is  an  inexplicable 
circumstance  that  the  women,  whose  costume  is  as  scanty  as  that 
of  the  sun-browned  men,  should  be  represented  with  white  skins. 
M.  Raphael  Collin's  "Ete"  is  a  work  of  considerable  charm,  very- 
delicate,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  lifeless  in  its  scheme  of  colour  ; 
there  is  an  indefinable  grace  in  the  distant  figure  of  the  woman 
half  wading,  half  swimming,  in  the  river,  which,  with  its  thick 
border  of  trees,  forms  the  background  of  the  picture.  There  is  a 
delicious  group  of  three  figures  on  the  bank— those  in  the  fore- 
ground are  perhaps  not  quite  free  from  the  charge  of  affectation 
and_  a  tendency  to  incorrect  drawing.  They  show,  however  a 
feeling  for  beauty  of  line  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  One' of 
the  most  admirable  and  powerful  works  in  modern  French  art  is 
the  «  Vengeance  d'Urbain  VI.,"  by  M.  Jean-Paul  Laurens.  The 
picture  represents  an  "  oubliette,"  in  which  the  Pope  stands  feast- 
ing his  revenge  on  the  sight  of  the  bodies  of  certain  cardinals  who 
he  in  their  red  robes  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  before  him.  The 
scene  is  carried  out  with  great  dramatic  force,  and  with  that 
highest  form  of  technical  ability 'which  makes  one  forget  the 
means  employed  in  the  end  attained. 

Another  very  powerful  picture  is  M.  Aime"  Morot's  "  El  Bravo 
Toro,"  an  incident  in  a  bull-fight  rendered  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  bull  has  charged  an  unlucky  horse  up  against  the  barrier  where 
another  horse  lies  dead.   The  perfect  drawing  of  the  group,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  furious  movement  of  the  bull  and  of  the  horse 
falling  backwards,  with  the  impassive  pose  of  the  picador  standing 
in  the  stirrups  with  lance  directed  downwards  to  the  bull's  neck,  and 
the  carefully-studied  expressions  of  the  crowd  behind,  would  have 
delighted  Th^ophile  Gautier's  heart  beyond  measure.    There  is 
much  beauty  in  M.  Jules  Breton's  picture  of  "  Les  Communiantes," 
although  it  is  far  from  ranking  with  the  exquisite  work  he  ex- 
hibited last  year.    "  Sur  la  Route  en  Hiver,"  by  the  same  artist, 
is  flimsy  and  affected.    It  is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we 
can  assert  that  the  foremost  place  in  landscape  in  this  year's  Salon 
is  taken  Dy  an  Englishman.    The  works  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harry 
Thompson  show  an  alliance  of  poetic  genius  with  thoroughly 
sound  execution  which  makes  one  think  of  the  greatest  names  of 
landscape  art  while  looking  at  what  he  has  produced,  although  we 
must  add  that  his  pictures  are  thoroughly  original  both  in  Selec- 
tion of  subject  and  in  manner  of  execution.    The  titles  of  his 
pictures  are  "Un  Vieux  Chemin— Picardie  "  and  "  Un  Calvaire— 
Moutons."    Of  the  two,  we  prefer  the  last,  which  has  the  sea  for 
background.    The  cross  from  which  the  picture  takes  its  name  has 
lallen  against  the  boughs  of  a  tree  which  occupies  the  rio-ht-hand 
corner  of  the  canvas ;  a  few  sheep,  followed  by  the  shepherd 
whose  eyes  are  directed  to  the  cross,  stray  among  the  lono-  crass  • 
the  remainder  of  the  flock  has  taken  refuge  under  the  lee  of  a 
steep  bank  sloping  towards  the  sea.    AVe  can  attempt  no  further 
description  of  a  work  of  which  the  truthfulness  far  above  mere 
rea  ism  springs  from  a  highly  poetic  nature.     The  companion 
picture  displays  one  of  those  grand  sweeps  of  hill,  with  a  heavy  mass 
•of  cloud  on  the  horizon,  which  Mr.  Thompson  knows  so  well  how 
to  render.    The  sheep  m  the  foreground  are  admirably  treated.  M 
Nozals  <<  Etang  de  la  Mer-Rouge  a  Breune  "  shows  a  remarkable 
leeling  for  the  beauty  of  nature-it  is  a  work  of  great  promise. 

.  Aozal  als0  exhibits  two  pastels  of  very  high  excellence  A 
picture  of  the  sands  at  Grandcamp  at  low  tide  affords  a  good 
example  of  M.  Pelouse  ;  the  drawing  and  perspective  are  faultless, 
and  the  construction  of  the  sky  is  thoroughly  workmanlike,  but  we 
wish  that  this  artist  would  abandon  the  chocolate-like  scheme  of 
colour  in  which  he  has  indulged  for  the  last  few  years.  M.  Adrien 
.Demont  exhibits  a  landscape,  "La  Nuit,"  of  singular  beauty-an 
expanse  of  undulating  hills,  with  a  pool  formed  by  the  waste 
water  from  a  stone  cistern  in  the  foreground.    Land  and  clouds 
are  bathed  in  a  soft  luminous  atmosphere,  admirably  felt  and  ren- 
dered.   VV  ith  a  very  few  other  exceptions  the  landscapes  exhibited 
this  year  are  wofully  commonplace,  and  somewhat  below  the  usual 
level  of  workmanship.    Among  these  exceptions  we  may  men- 
tion '  La  Sieste,"  by  M.  Durst;   "  Marecage,"  by  M.  Yon  and 
Montenard's  «  Village  de  Sixfours,"  which  may  fairly  rank  with 
his  best  productions      The  unlading  of  a  cargo  of  oranges  and 
lemons  at  Toulon,  also  by  M.  Montenard,  is  a  brilliant  piece  of 
colouring    We  have  already  said  that  the  general  effect  of  this 
years  exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  ^Industrie  is  unsatisfactory 
VV  e  must  add  that  we  are  more  than  compensated  for  this 
disappointment  by  the  magnificent  decorative  work  of  M  Puvis 
de  Ghavannes._  "  Le  Bois  sacre,  cher  aux  Arts  et  aux  Muses" 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  work  the  master  has  yet  produced 
The  noble  simplicity  of  the  groups  of  figures  and  the  broad 
grandeur  of  the  landscape  are  beyond  all  praise.    The  reflection 
in  slightly  troubled  water  of  a  brilliant  yellow  sky  and  a  crescent 
moon  has  a  majestic  splendour  of  colour  that  we  have  rarely 
seen  approached.    If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  in  this  great 
work  of  imagination,  it  must  be  with  two  figures  of  boys  in  the 
right-hand  corner,  which  seem  unfortunately  weak  in  drawing- and 
perhaps  somewhat  wanting  in  intention.  "  La  Maladie ;  la  Conva- 
lescence-diptyque,"  by  M.  Besnard,  shows  decorative  qualities  of 
a  high  order,  and  a  power  of  draughtsmanship  for  above  the  ave- 
rage. In  a  Salon  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  singularly  poor  in 
portraits,  M.  Besnard  takes  a  foremost  place  with  his  admirable 
portrait  of  M.  Francis  Magnard,  which  displays  extraordinary 
vitality  and  precision  of  modelling,  and  (in  water-colour)  of 
M.  Legros,  looking  round  from  the  etching-table  at  which  he 
is  seated.    The  perfect  resemblance  and  the  life  that  abounds 
in  the  face  and  hands,  and  in  the  sudden  movement  which  is  in- 
dicated in  every  fold  of  the  coat,  make  this  the  work  of  an  artist 


of  genius.  The  accessories  are  dealt  with  in  masterly  fashion, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed  is  beyond  all  praise. 
We  may  also  call  attention  to  a  portrait  of  M.  E.  Bock,  by  M. 
Henry  Rachou,  which  is  alike  excellent  in  the  power  of  seizino- 
character  which  it  betrays  and  in  its  truth  of  colour  and  sterling 
honesty  of  execution.  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  a  lady  is  the  most 
disquieting  object  that  eyes  ever  looked  upon.  The  hideous  colour 
and  the  fantastic  drawing  which  Mr.  Sargent  has  brought  together 
in  this  strange  work  fairly  puzzle  the  will.  Mr.  Whistler's  por- 
traits of  Oarlyle  and  of  Miss  Alexander  are  probably  familiar  to  our 
readers.  We  may  state  that  the  portrait  of  Carlyle  appears  to 
have  gained  much  from  time.  M.  Ribot's  "  Portrait  de  ma  Fille  " 
is  worthy  of  his  great  reputation,  and  is  very  impressive  in  effect 
M.  Henner  is  seen  at  his  best  in  "  Nymphe  qui  pleure,"  a  kneelino- 
figure,  with  M.  Henner's  usual  conventional  background.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  and  hair  is  of  unapproachable  brilliancy,  and  the 
transitions  from  light  to  shadow  are  exquisitely  subtle.  His  "  Christ 
au  Tombeau  "  is  painfully  mannered.  To  M.  Bompard  honour  is 
due  for  exhibiting  the  "  Frenchiest  "  picture  in  the'Safon.  In  his 
"  Boucher  Tunisien"  we  have  livers,  lights,  and  all  manner  of 
viscera,  besides  the  amorously  wrought  print  of  a  bloody  hand  on 
a  wall. 

To  turn  to  more  engaging  subjects,  M.  Heilbuth  sends  a 
deliciously  fresh  river-scene  entitled  "  Promenade,"  with  ladies  in 
a  boat  in  the  foreground.    One  of  the  marked  successes  of  the 
year  is  "A  la  salle  Graffard,"  by  M.  Jean  Beraud.    The  picture 
represents  a  revolutionary  meeting.     A  joyously  disreputable 
orator,  with  hand  uplifted  and  the  inevitable  glass  of  sugar-and- 
water  by  his  side,  shouts  from  the  "  tribune,"  to  the  huge"  delight 
of  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  enveloped  in  tobacco-smoke,  while 
a  group  of  imperturbable  reporters  write  at  a  table.    The  execu- 
tion is  wonderfully  dexterous,  and  the  various  types  of  character 
are  portrayed  with  rare  felicity.    Altogether,  we  suspect  that  M. 
Boraud  would  pass  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  if  the  Commune 
were  to  regain  power  in  Paris.  M.  Benjamin  Constant  contributes 
the  best  work  he  has  hitherto  produced.  "  Les  Cherifas  "  is,  in  fact, 
a.  chef  d'auvre  of  Oriental  painting.  The  flesh  painting  of  the  figures 
of  the  women  who  lie  listlessly  on  the  gorgeous  divan  against  the 
wall  of  the  harem  is  admirably  rich,  and  the  figure  of  the  woman 
sitting  with  her  body  sharply  upright  and  arms  down  is  wonderful 
in  its  allure.    The  flash  and  colour  of  the  jewels  she  wears  are 
marvellously  rendered,  and  the  treatment  of  texture  is  throughout 
fairly  astonishing  in  its  perfection.    The  picture  is  perfectly  enve- 
loped in  a  rich  half-light,  while  two  brilliant  sunbeams  strike  the 
wall  above  the  figures,  and  broad  daylight  streams  on  the  figure 
of  the  guard  at  the  door  in  one  corner.     M.  Lefebvre  is°not 
seen  to  advantage  in  a  vaporous  chalky  female  figure,  entitled 
LAurore";   neither  can  we  see  anything  to  admire  in  M 
Bagnan-Bouveret's  "  Hamlet  et  les  Fossoyeurs."    His  Hamlet  is 
an  unmistakable  Frenchman  of  rather  an  objectionable  type,  and 
there  is  an  offensive  spruceness  about  the  whole  picture.  His 
portrait  of  M.  Courtois  has  many  good  qualities.   M.  Van  Marcke's 
absence  is  keenly  felt  among  the  painters  of  animals,  although 
we  fand  a  fine  picture  of  cows—"  Paturage— environs   de  la 
Haye,    by  M   Mauve.    M.  Vuillefroy  sends  two  good  pictures 
of  cattle,  and  M.  Guignard  exhibits  a  clever  study  of  a  calf 
being  fed.    The  most  powerful  animal  picture  exhibited  is  that 
by  M   Dupre,  «  La  Prairie  Normande  "—a  girl  with  two  cows 
in  a  iNormandy  meadow— a  work  which  shows  great  vigour  and 
power  of  technique.    Mr.  Dannat  sends  a  remarkable  picture  of  a 
Spanish  interior  entitled  "  Un  Quatuor,"  and  Mr.  Hawkins  shows 
a  marked  advance  in  "  Pauvres  Gens,"  a  subject  taken  from  a  poem 
by  M.  Coppee.    There  is  a  great  refinement  of  feelin«-  in  this  pic- 
ture. _  M.  Comerre's  "  Pierrot "  is  an  elaborate  study  in  white 
showing  wonderful  facility  of  execution.    "  La  Rentree,"  by  m' 
Israels,  is  fully  worthy  of  his  name.    We  conclude  by  calling 
attention  to  two  beautiful  and  original  little  pictures  by  M° 
Menard,  "  Les  premiers  Astronomes  "  and  "  Ruth  et  Booz,"  and' 
to  a  conscientious  study  of  a  head,  «  Une  Veuitienne,"  by  Mr 
Bottomley.  J 


SOUTHWELL  AXD  LICHFIELD. 


/  \N  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week  there  were  functions 
V  two  adjacent  Cathedrals  in  the  rolling  woody  midlands 
which  had,  formally  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  but 
which  could  hardly  be  dissociated  in  thought  by  those  to  whom 
the  rapid  and  general  development  of  the  Cathedral  system  in 
England  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  as  much  for  its  practical 
utility  as  for  its  artistic  attractiveness.  Out  of  the  two  counties 
which  make  up  the  fresh  diocese  of  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire 
is  a  clear  gainer  by  the  new  creation  which  has  set  up  the  see- 
town  m  its  midst.  In  ancient  times  the  county  was  a  spur 
of  the  north,  projecting  into  midland  England  as  a  member  both 
ot  the  province  and  of  the  diocese  of  York,  boasting  of  old  days 
ol  its  Archbishops  palace  at  Southwell,  and  proud  of  its  colle«iate 
church  at  the  same  place.  Southwell  Minster  was  a  collegiate 
church,  m  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  structure  as  well  as  in  Te-al 
incidents  and  m  its  remote  antiquity,  but  it  had  been  afflicted 
with  a  constitution  which  seemed  as  if  intended  to  reduce  the 
theory  of  corporate  churches  to  an  absurdity,  for  it  had  sixteen 
prebendaries,  but  no  dean  or  other  head,  and  its  statutes  only 
demanded  quadrennial  residence.  y 
In  the  innovating  days  of  1840  and  the  following  years 
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the  Chapter  of  Southwell,  which  might  have  heen  made  useful, 
as  the  collegiate  churches  of  Manchester  and  Ripon  were 
in  being  constituted  seats  of  new  bishoprics,  was  doomed 
to  gradual  extinction,  and  Notts  itself  was  carried  over  to 
the_  province  of  Canterbury  and  diocese  of  Lincoln,  near 
which  it  lay  conveniently,  but  to  which  it  had  been  from 
the  earliest  days  of  English  Christianity  a  perfect  stranger. 
Abortive  projects  of  a  Bishop  of  Southwell  were  breathed  from 
time  to  time  and  died  away,  till  Sir  Richard  Cross  arose  to  make 
them  a  reality.  We  cannot  say  so  much  as  to  the  advantage 
which  has  accrued  to  the  other  county  which  has  helped  to  make 
up  the  see  of  Southwell.  Derbyshire  had  never  had  a  bishop  of 
its  own,  but  it  had  for  twelve  hundred  years  belonged  to  what 
Dr.  Ridding  picturesquely  called  the  imperial  see  of  Lichfield, 
and  now  it  continues  to  have  no  bishop  of  its  own  and  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  moil  and  toil  of  organizing  a  new  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity. Still  we  believe  that  the  sacrifice  is  for  the  present  a 
necessity,  as.we  are  convinced,  and  as  we  have  taken  occasion  to  say, 
that  Southwell  is  the  only  possible  see-town  for  the  diocese  which 
includes  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

The  diocese  of  Southwell  having  by  great  munificence  been 
constituted,  and  Dr.  Ridding  having  been  consecrated  first  Bishop, 
he  was  enthroned  in  the  old  minster,  now  transformed  into  a 
cathedral,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week  with  general  content- 
ment. The  church,  full  as  it  is  of  ecclesiological  interest  and 
beauty,  looked  its  best,  the  altar  in  its  seemly  appointments  was 
a  landmark  of  progress,  the  day  was  fine,  the  ceremonial  was 
decorously  and  solemnly  ritual  (not  ritualistic),  the  gathering  of 
clergy  was  multitudinous,  and  lay  folk  thronged,  the  one  defect 
being  the  shortcoming  of  territorial  magnates.  The  Bishop's 
sermon  was  in  excellent  English,  and  not  incapable  of  being 
glossed  according  to  the  hearer's  prepossessions.  As,  however, 
the  upshot  seemed  to  be  no  persecution,  persons  were  in  general 
well  content. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  describe  the  minster.  We  need  only 
say  that  it  entere  the  ranks  of  English  Cathedrals  with  very  dis- 
tinct characteristics.  The  broad  and  massive  Norman  nave,  with 
the  flat  pilaster-like  shafts  to  the  triforium,  and  the  circular 
clerestory  lights,  form  a  type  of  the  style  which  is  not  Durham, 
or  Ely,  or  Waltham.  The  Early  Pointed  choir  is  less  distinctive, 
hut  is  beautiful ;  while  the  Middle  Pointed  octagonal  Chapter- 
house with  its  carvings  of  foliage,  while  much  smaller  than  those 
of  York,  Wells,  and  Westminster,  is  of  a  like  artistic  quality.  The 
conical  cappings  have  been  replaced  on  the  two  western  of  the 
three  Norman  towers,  and  in  place  of  the  ruined  Palace  at  the 
west  end,  the  generosity  of  Bishop  Trollope  and  of  others  is 
raising  hard  by  a  new  pile,  of  which  a  very  successful  hall 
designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  has  been  completed. 

The  function  at  Lichfield  was  more  elaborate  in  its  details, 
although  of  a  less  exceptional  character  than  the  one  at  Southwell, 
and  it  was  linked  with  the  permanent  embellishment  of  the 
structure.  Between  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  thirty  years  back 
Lichfield,  then  ruled  by  Dean  Howard,  under  the  advice  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  now  universal 
work  of  Cathedral  restoration,  and  we  remember  that  we  called 
attention  at _  the  time  to  the  phenomenon,  then  less  a  matter  of 
course  than  it  has  since  become,  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  reopen- 
ing having  evoked  an  external  demonstration  of  popular  favour. 
Since  that  day  Lichfield  has  gone  on,  with  various  changes 
of  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Canons,  holding,  and  more  than  holding,  its 
own  among  cathedrals  that  work  and  are  felt  until  the  present 
Dean,  Dr.  Bickersteth,  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  supply  the 
feature  still  most  chiefly  wanting  towards  the  old  completeness  of 
the  pile.  The  interior  had  been  carefully  and  richly  restored, 
whitewash  had  given  way  to  the  delicate  rose-coloured  stone,  a 
series  of  modern  monuments  of  unusual  merit  had  gradually 
thronged  the  east  end  ;  while  outside  the  three  spires  stood  up  far 
and  near  a  unique  landmark.  But  the  western  facade,  which  had 
in  the  middle  ages  vied  with  Wells  and  Salisbury  in  its  well- 
grouped  ranges  of  effigies,  now  only  showed  a  crumbling  mass  of 
grimy  plaster  shams  and  a  few  battered  figures.  This  Was  what 
the  Dean  resolved  upon  setting  right,  and  he  has  carried  through 
his  bold  intention.  The  west  end,  under  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott's  care, 
is  now  of  red  sandstone,  and  most  of  the  effigies  have  been  placed 
on  their  renewed  pedestals.  The-e,  without  being  of  the  highest 
art,  adequately  and  congruously  make  up  a  telling  architectural 
picture.  A  large  proportion  are  the  handiwork  of  Miss  Grant. 
A  rather  less  pronounced  action  in  some  of  the  figures  would  have 
been  preferable. 

With  a  restored  west  front  came  a  restored  organ  and  elab- 
orate services,  while  processions  and  thronging  congregations 
celebrated  the  double  incident.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
preached  one  of  the  sermons,  and  again  took  the  opportunity  of 
expounding  that  theory  of  the  place  of  cathedrals  in  the  economy 
of  the  Church  of  which  he  has  so  firm  a  grasp,  and  which,  as 
enforced  by  one  in  his  position,  is  likely  to  bear  good  fruit. 
During  the  present  week  Lichfield  Cathedral  has  become  the  scene 
of  another  experiment  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Cathedral 
Bjstem,  for  its  Bishop  held  there  a  Diocesan  Synod,  the  first  since 
the  Reformation,  of  its  clergy,  now  reduced  to  Staffordshire  aud 
halt  Salop.  This  Synod  was  not  merely  one  of  clerical  delegates, 
winch  was  all  that  Bishop  Phillpotts  attempted  at  Exeter  in  185 1, 
but  oi  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 


A  WINTER  WALK  IN  GERMANY. 

THERE  is  a  great  difference  between  the  serious  student  and 
the  mere  collector  of  folk-lore.  If  the  work  of  the  former  is 
to  possess  any  value,  he  must  be  a  man  of  wide  reading,  of  large 
linguistic  attainments,  and  of  considerable  critical  ability.  None 
of  these  things  are  requisite  in  him  who  is  content  simply  to 
record  the  songs,  the  legends,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  people, 
as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  did,  long  before  they  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  scientific  value  or  the  earliest  of  his  published  poems  was 
planned.  The  wider  the  collectors  knowledge  is,  the  greater  his 
pleasure,  both  in  acquiring  and  arranging  his  materials,  will  doubt- 
less become ;  but  the  only  gifts  the  pursuit  demands  in  him  at 
starting  are  a  facility  in  conversing  with  country  people  of  all 
classes,  and  a  strict  accuracy  in  noting  down  what  they  say.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  in  Northern  Europe  he  is  not  likely  to  find 
much  that  is  absolutely  new.  Earlier  writers  have  borne  awav  the 
rich  sheaves  of  the  harvest,  and  he  must  be  content  to  glean  "after 
them.  Besides  this,  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  which  he  is  in  search 
are  rapidly  dying  out,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  survivals 
of  the  spirit- world  display  a  lamentable  want  of  originality ;  the 
same  taie  is  told  of  a  dozen  haunted  castles,  and  the  ghost  of  one 
churchyard  has  usually  contracted  the  idiotic  habits  of  his  kins- 
man in  the  next.  Such  treasures  as  those  contained  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  and  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  are  no- 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  countries  that  once  yielded  them  so 
freely.  The  collector  is  as  unlikely  to  discover  a  new  fairy-tale 
as  a  new  butterfly ;  he  must  be  content  with  variations  and 
comparatively  unimportant  superstitions.  But  the  search  for 
these  has  a  charm  ;  it  may  prove  the  motive  of  many  a- 
pleasant  ramble,  it  adds  a  zest  to  more  distant  excursion?, 
and  enables  him  to  pass  not  unpleasantly  one  of  the  rainy  days 
which  are  the  chief  annoyance  of  those  who  travel  on  foot. 
Above  all,  it  brings  him  constantly  into  contact  with  the  simplest 
and  most  healthy  forms  of  human  life;  and  this  in  itself  is  an 
advantage.  He  learns  to  love  the  company  of  old  people  and 
little  children,  and  is  pretty  certain  never  to  become  an  admirer  of 
M.  Zola. 

Though  Germany  has  been  more  fully  explored  in  this  direction 
than  almost  any  other  country,  it  still  possesses  peculiar  attrac- 
tions for  the  collector.  The  peasantry  in  the  Centre  and  the  South 
are  more  easily  accessible  than  English  farm-labourers,  and  their 
minds  are  more  richly  stored  with  the  wisdom  and  foolishness  of  the 
past.  Not  that  they  are  more  superstitious  ;  the  ancient  rite  has- 
become  a  mere  game,  and  the  charm  a  jest ;  the  old  story  is  told 
oftener  than  not  with  an  incredulous  smile  ;  but  even  the  middle- 
aged  are  not  afraid  that  you  will  laugh  at  them  for  talking  about 
such  matters,  and  the  aged  love  to  dwell  upon  them,  together  with 
the  other  memories  of  their  youth.  Every  district,  too,  has  its 
own  peculiar  character.  In  East  Friesland  the  legends  are  dark,, 
stern,  at  times  tragic ;  even  when  heathen  in  their  origin,  they 
have  been  remoulded  by  the  spirit  of  a  firm  Protestant  faith.  In. 
Central  Germany  they  are  brighter  and  more  humorous,  occasion- 
ally more  grotesque  ;  the  deepest  note  they  touch  is  a  certain 
pensive  tenderness,  and  hardly  a  trace  of  conscious  Christianity  is- 
to  be  found  among  them,  though  here  and  there  the  memory  of 
a  saint  now  forgotten  in  the  district  may  be  found  in  a  strange 
combination  with  other  materials.  In  the  Austrian  Alps,  again,. 
thejr  are  more  graceful,  imaginative,  pathetic,  and  almost  in- 
variably strongly  coloured  by  Catholicism.  Thus  the  Frau  Berchta- 
or  Frau  Hohle  of  other  districts  here  becomes  the  Wife  of 
Pilate,  to  whom  popular  fancy  has  assigned  a  sad  but  not  ignoble 
fate  in  the  other  world.  As  she  confessed  the  truth  and  yet  was 
not  baptized,  her  spirit  is  doomed  to  wander  through  the  earth  till 
the  Judgment  Day,  and  to  her  the  souls  of  all  unbaptized  children 
are  gathered.  Of  summer  nights  she  leads  them  through  the  corn 
and  flax  fields,  where  they  pluck  off  the  mildewed  ears  and  the 
harmful  insects,  and  bear  them  away  in  their  little  pitchers  ;  but 
in  winter,  particularly  about  Christmas-time,  the  strange  pro- 
cession will  sometimes  pass  through  a  village  in  which  an 
iuconsolate  mother  dwells,  and  then  a  little  hand  will  tap  at  the 
window,  and  when  the  mourner  looks  out  she  will  see  her  child,  no 
longer  the  baby  they  carried  to  the  churchyard  six  months  ago,  but 
a  little  bright-eyed  thing  who,  if  it  had  a  living  body,  one  would 
take  to  be  three  or  four  years  old.  Yet  she  knows  at  once  that  it 
is  her  own,  and  it  says,  "  Mother,  you  must  stop  crying,  all  your 
tears  fall  into  my  pitcher,  it  has  grown  so  heavy  that  I  can  scarcely 
carry  it,  and  they  drip  down  on  my  clothes  and  make  them  so  cold 
and  cumbersome  that  I  can't  keep  up  with  the  rest."  If  the 
mother  glances  down  the  street  she  will  see  a  form  so  bright 
"  that  you  might  have  taken  it  for  Our  Lady's,"  with  a  throng  of 
little  children  crowding  round  her,  "  as  if  they  loved  her." 

If  you  chauce  upon  a  young  wife  who  has  lost  her  first-born 
within  a  few  minutes  of  its  birth,  you  may  hear  such  a  story  as 
this  even  on  a  summer  excursion,  and  if  you  have  once  heard 
it  from  such  lips  you  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  it ;  but 
the  collector's  true  harvest-time  is  winter,  when  the  nights  are  long 
and  little  can  be  done  in  the  fields.  You  can  allow  yourself  a 
week  or  ten  days'  holiday,  and  await  the  first  frost  that  promises 
to  be  permanent  as  eagerly  as  the  fox-hunter  expects  a  thaw.  As 
soon  as  it  comes,  you  pack  your  knapsack  with  what  comforts  you 
believe  to  be  indispen-able,  and  a  quantity  of  paper  cut  in  the  form 
you  habitually  use,  so  that  on  your  return  you  can  slip  each  leaf  into 
its  proper  portfolio  without  trouble.  You  carry  your  note-book  iu 
your  pocket  where  you  can  reach  it  at  any  moment,  and  are  prepared 
to  start.    You  are  living  in  Central  Germany,  let  us  say,  and  far 
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away  among  the  hills  there  is  a  village  with  a  good  country  inn— 
not  an  hotel — which  is  to  he  your  headquarters.    The  railway 
passes  within  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  it,  and  you  take  your 
place  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  most  convenient  station  in  the  evening 
of  the  first  day.    Here  you  probahly  dine  ill  and  sleep  worse.  The 
bedroom,  which  seems  an  ice-house  when  you  enter  it,  has  grown 
intolerably  close  and  hot  before  it  is  time  for  you  to  rise ;  yet  you 
dare  not  open  a  window.    The  outer  air  is  too  keen  for  any  con- 
stitution to  bear  the  change  of  temperature  which  the  smallest 
opening  would  suddenly  cause.    You  get  up  therefore  with  a 
sick  headache,  and  loathe  the  breakfast  you  ordered  overnight. 
Still  it  must  be  eaten  if  the  cold  is  to  be  faced.    As  soon  as  you 
issue  from  the  house  where  you  have  left  your  rugs,  every  un- 
covered part  of  your  body  tingles  as  if  it  had  been  beaten  with 
stinging-nettles  ;  but  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  from  a  cloudless 
sky.    There  is  no  sign  of  snow  which  might  afford  you  an  excuse 
for  returning  at  once  to  your  comfortable  rooms.   It  is  with  some 
despondency_  you  feel  that  the  adventure  has  been  begun  and 
must  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end.    For  an  hour  or  so  your 
path  leads  you  through  an  open  plain,  which  is  in  fact  the  bottom  of 
a  broad  valley.  It  is  utterly  wearisome.   The  fields  are  not  yet  clad 
in  the  garment  of  snow  which  lends  a  glimmering  charm  to  the 
most  prosaic  landscape.     Everything  is  stark,  and  black,  and 
dead ;  the  withered  leaf  hangs  motionless  from  the  bough ;  for  there 
is  no  stir  in  the  air,  and  it  is  well  for  you  that  there  is  none, 
for  a  wind  would  render  it  almost  impossible  for  you  to  take 
your  walks  abroad  while  the  thermometer  stands  as  it  does  at 
—  i6°  It.    But  suddenly  the  scene  changes,  the  road  takes  a  sharp 
turn  into  a  narrow  gorge,  thickly  wooded  with  fir.    What  in 
summer  was  a  wild  and  noisy  brook  is  now  a  silent  mass  of  ice. 
Wherever  there  is  a  comparatively  quiet  space  it  glitters  with 
white  crystal  blades,  out  of  which  the  great  frost  flowers  rise. 
From  the  road  these  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  water-lilies, 
but  on  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to  consist  of  larger 
crystals,  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from°an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  height,  grouped  in  a  circle  and 
marked  by  the  most  delicate  tracery.    Round  them  the  ice  is  quite 
bare,  and  generally  of  a  brownish  black.    The  little  waterfalls  by 
the  wayside,  too,  are  all  changed  into  Elfin  grottoes  with  fantastic 
ice  porticoes.  All  these  things  interest  you,  and  you  walk  quickly, 
and  yet  somehow  you  seem  to  get  forward  but  slowly.    It  is  not 
the  chilliness  of  the  air,  so  much  as  the  weight  of  your  winter 
clothing,  that  makes  the  miles  seem  so  long,  and  you  are  glad 
when  the  gorge  opens,  and  after  a  steep  ascent  you  reach  the 
village  in  which  you  intend  to  lunch. 

There  is  not  much  life  in  the  inn  ;  but  the  landlady— a  good, 
kindly,  shiftless  creature— is  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
chatting  with  a  stranger  in  this  quiet  season  of  the  vear,  and  so 
she  seats  herself  with  her  work  at  the  end  of  the  table.  After 
satisfying  her  curiosity  by  telling  her  you  are  travelling  for 
pleasure,  to  see  the  mountains  in  winter,  which  she  evidently 
thinks  rather  absurd,  you  turn  to  other  subjects.  There  is  a, 
cross-bill  in  the  room,  confined  in  a  woodeu  cage  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  turn  in  it.  You  ask  her  why  she  keeps  it,  and 
she  tells  you  it  has  a  wonderful  power  of  attracting  to  itself 
every  disease  that  would  otherwise  prey  upon  the  household, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  dies  and  the  children  remain  well—"  at 
least,  that  is  what  they  say,  and  when  one  has  children  one  cannot 
be  too  careful  of  them."  The  old  Northern  story,  which  is  best 
known  to  Englishmen  by  Longfellow's  little  poem,  will  at  once 
occur  to  you.  Was  this  the  blessing  that  was  pronounced  upon 
the  bird— that  it,  too,  should  be  able  to  sutler  and  to  die  for  men  ? 
There  is  something  pleasing  in  the  thought,  but  the  reader  will  be 
more  successful  than  the  writer  if  he  is  able  to  find  any  authentic 
trace  of  the  legend  in  districts  where  the  superstition  is  universal. 

In  the  meantime  other  guests  have  arrived  who  have  been  to  a 
neighbouring  market-town,  and  want  a  dram  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
As  your  lunch  is  finished,  and  you  are  going  in  the  same  direction, 
you  join  them ;   their  company  makes  the  way  seem  shorter, 
though  you  are  not  likely  to  pick  up  much  to  suit  your  purpose 
from  them,  except  some  such  remark  as  this: — "You  know  why 
Providence  didn't  give  the  goat  as  long  a  tail  as  the  cow  ?  "  "  No." 
"  Because  he  would  only  have  switched  his  own  eyes  out  with  it." 
In  about  an  hour  your  ways  part ;  your  own  leads  up  a  somewhat 
toilsome  ascent.    First,  you  pass  a  beech  wood,  every  sprig  of 
which  is  hung  with  long,  delicate  pointed  crystals,  thin  and  dainty 
as  the  frost  flowers  on  a  window.    The  trees  are  so  thickly 
covered  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whence  the  diamond 
fragments  which  lie  scattered  round  your  feet  have  fallen,  though 
you  soon  notice  that  it  is  the  birds  that  knock  them  down. 
The  afternoon  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  your  right,  and  the 
whole  wood  is  ablaze  with  a  splendour  such  as  summer  cannot 
rival.     When  you  issue  from  it  you  come  upon  a  piece  of  : 
open  ground,  which  is  probably  marshy  in  summer ;  the  only  : 
trees  before  you  are  a  few  mountain  ash  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  road,  each  of  which,  as  you  approach  it,  you  ' 
find  to  be  clamorous  with  the  birds  that  are  eagerly  stripping 
it  of  its  berries.    By  the  time  you  reach  the  watershed  you  are 
glad  that  you  will  have  no  more  climbing  to  do  to-day,  and  1 
shortly  afterwards  you  overtake  the  carrier-woman.  She  looks  old 
and  infirm,  and  you  hope  it  is  genuine  pity  that  induces  you  ; 
to  unbuckle  your  kuapsack,  to  throw  it  upon  her  hand-cart,  and  to  i 
offer  to  drag  the  whole  to  the  next  village ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  ' 
straps  have  been  galling  your  shoulders  for  the  last  few  hours,  and  i 
the  change  of  motion  is  a  relief.    If  you  expected  any  pleasant  * 
conversation  you  are  disappointed ;  the  good  lady  who  trots  along  i 


by  your  side  is  evidently  one  of  those  who  are  constantly  sacri- 
ficing themselves  for  the  children  and  grandchildren  whose  lives 
they  render  unbearable  by  their  constant  complaints.  Even  to 
you  she  shows  at  least  as  much  peevishness  as  gratitude,  and  the 
only  remark  of  the  slightest  interest  which  she  makes  is  that 
the  new  clergyman  does  not  believe  in  the  Devil,  "  but  then  he 
is  young,  and  never  had  the  rheumatism." 

the  sun  has  set  when  you  leave  her  at  her  own  door,  and  the 
road,  which  once  again  enters  the  pine  forest,  becomes  dark  and 
gloomy,  though  wherever  the  boughs  part  you  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  brightening  stars.  The  cold,  too,  becomes  more  bitter 
than  it  has  seemed  since  the  first  hour  of  your  walk,  but  you 
do  not  much  care,  as  you  are  now  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  your  dinner.  On  the  bridge  you  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  black  water-wheel,  studded  over  with  huge  icicles, 
which  stands  motionless  on  the  solid  mill-run  ;  it  looks  strangely 
"  uncanny  "  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  moon.  Then  come  the 
warm,  cosy  lights  of  the  cottage  windows,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  you  are  in  your  inn.  Your  arrival  is  an  event.  You  find 
the  clergyman  seated  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  chief  foresters, 
the  head-gamekeeper,  the  proprietor  of  the  saw-mills  you  have  just 
passed,  and  a  few  of  the  richer  peasants ;  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
village,  in  fact,  are  grouped  round  the  table.  In  summer  this 
circle  would  rather  avoid  than  seek  your  acquaintance,  but  a  winter 
tourist  is  at  least  as  rare  as  a  black  swan.  They  make  room  for 
you  at  once,  and  are  eager  to  hear  your  adventures,  or  anything 
else  you  may  have  to  say.  In  these  circumstances  it  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  have  not  established  friendly  relations  with 
all  of  them  before  the  evening  is  over. 


A  QUADRANGULAR  DUEL. 

npilE  Metaphysical  Society  is  dead.  It  died  two  or  three  years 
J-  ago.  But  since  it  was,  during  its  lifetime,  a  virtuous  entity 
which  promoted  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  work  it  did  still  con- 
stitutes a  factor  in  the  progress  of  things  in  general.  It  has  no 
longer  any  conscious  existence,  but  its  posthumous  activity  is 
still  with  us,and  its  posthumous  activity  consists  chiefly  of  the  maga- 
zine somewhat  clumsily  entitled  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Thus  it 
happens  that  when  the  metaphysicians  who  made  up  the  Society  (and 
who  are,  most  of  them,  still  happily  alive)  feel  constrained  to  make 
any  observations,  they  can  do  so  much  as  before,  the  principal 
difference  being,  that  whereas  formerly  such  observations  were 
made  for  the  edification  of  only  a  select  circle  of  acquaintances, 
they  are  now  published  for  the  instruction  of  the  world  at  large. 
Duringthe  first  half  of  1 884a  controversy  of  an  unusually  picturesque 
and  gratifying  kind,  upon  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  interest 
to  everybody,  has  been  carried  on  chiefly  under  the  editorial 
auspices  of  Mr.  Knowles,  the  four  combatants,  each  of  whom  has 
delivered  himself  of  one  discharge,  being  men  whose  opinions  and 
modes  of  thought  differ,  each  one  from  all  the  others,  about  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  four  are  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  the  subject  of  their  disputation  is  the  prospect  of  religion  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Spencer  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  challenger.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  he  stepped  into  the  arena  and  fired  off 
an  article  called  "Religion;  a  Retrospect  and  Prospect."  The 
substance  of  it  was,  briefly,  that  all  religions  were  in  their  origin 
identical  with  ghost  stories,  and  were  more  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Gurney  than  of  the  readers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    As  to  religion,  it  had  been  reserved  for 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  year  1 884,  to  say  the  last  word  about 
it.    This  last  word  is  that  we  are  "ever  in  presence  of  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed  "  ;  that  we  do 
not,  and  never  can,  though  perhapa  some  quite  different  and  very 
superior  sort  of  people,  if  there  were  any,  could,  know  anything 
more  about  this  Energy  than  the  facts  already  stated,  and  that 
cultivated  persons  often  derive  some  amount  of  satisfaction  from  their 
knowledge  of  these  facts.  This  was  the  profession  of  faith  of  the  self- 
appointed  champion  of  Agnosticism.  This  blast  having  been  blown, 
the  challenge  was  not  immediately  taken  up.    February  came, 
and  the  monthly  reviews  were  published,  but  as  far  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  religious  speculation  was  concerned  there  was  silence. 
Every  one  appeared  to  be  willing  that  Mr.  Spencer  should  be  left 
undisturbed  in  his  probably  solitary  ecstasy  of  contemplation  of 
the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy.    But  this'forbearance  could  not 
endure.     The  prospect  of  tearing  Mr.  Spencer  in  pieces,  and 
exposing  his  cui  bono  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  was  too  alluring 
to  be  resisted.    Accordingly,  as  when,  in  a  languishing  debating 
society,  somebody  has  laid  himself  open  to  obvious  retorts,  and  his 
resumption  of  his  seat  is  followed  by  a  pause,  some  veteran 
of  the  club  rises  modestly,  and  prefacing  his  observations  with 
"  Having  waited,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hope  that  some  worthier 
member,  &c,"  proceeds  to  dance  upon  his  victim,  so  on  the 
1st  of  March  did  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  chosen  champion 
of  latter-day  theology,  and  the  hero  of  innumerable  similar  con- 
flicts, stride  into  the  well-known  lists,  and  join  issue  with  the 
presumptuous  foe.    Mr.  Harrison  is  a  person  of  much  humour, 
and  he  is  accordingly  by  no  means  ashamed  nb  hoste  doceri. 
Ten  of  the  twelve  pages  contained  in  "The  Ghost  of  Reli- 
gion" might,  not  to  say  have,  with  the  slightest  alteration  of 
specific  terms,  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Harrison  himself.  "  Worship 
the  Unknowable  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Harrison ;  "  pray  to  x"  to 
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lighten  the  burdens  of  life  ?  Find  a  hase  of  belief  and  duty  in  an 
Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  so  neutral  and  impersonal  that  even 
its  worshippers  can  only  call  it  '  it,'  and  not  '  He '  ?  Expect  to 
satisfy  the  craving  common  to  all  men  for  some  unseen  sort  of  a 
something  to  compensate  for  the  existence  of  evil  by  presenting 
them  with  such  a  boneless  abstraction  as  this  ?  Preposterous ! " 
And  Mr.  Harrison  was  even  so  far  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of 
his  lively  criticism  as  to  laugh  at  "  the  Unknowable 9  for 
"getting  itself  spelt  with  a  capital  U,"  and  generally  to  make 
as  much  fun  of  the  lavish  use  of  capitals  as  Thackeray  did  in 
the  parody  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  author  of 
Maltravers.  But  in  one  thing  Mr.  Harrison  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  day  of  Christianity  and  its 
contemporary  religions  was  past,  and  quite  true  that  some  substi- 
tute was  required,  though  it  could  not  be  found  in  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy,  any  more  than  in  the  discarded  speculations  about 
ghosts  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  credits  our  simple  forefathers. 
This  was  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  Charles  I.  We  must 
have  a  religion,  and  since  we  cannot  worship  an  "  it,"  our  re- 
ligion must  be  anthropomorphic.  What,  then,  remains  ?  Why, 
of  course,  "  Humanity  is  the  grandest  object  of  reverence  within 
the  region  of  the  real  and  the  known,  Humanity  with  the  world 
on  which  it  rests  as  its  base  and  environment."  Mr.  Harrison 
concludes  his  paper,  the  iconoclastic  part  of  which  is  admirable, 
with  this  brief  but  fervent  assurance  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  Codlin  is  their  friend,  not  Short.  This  was  Mr.  Harrison's 
shot,  fired  at  Mr.  Spencer  with,  it  must  be  admitted,  sufficiently 
destructive  effects,  and  then  it  was  Mr.  Harrison's  turn  to  receive 
the  fire  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  the  champion  of  the  older  form  of 
religion  which  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Harrison  had  agreed  in  treat- 
ing with  such  lordly  contempt.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  article  appears  in  this  month's  National  Review,  is  very 
merry  and  very  amusing  over  his  two  predecessors.  He  begins  by 
likening  his  immediate  adversary,  Mr.  Harrison,  to  a  most  enter- 
taining lunatic,  who  showed  a  sane  visitor  over  the  asylum  in 
which  he  was  confined.  Everything  he  did  and  said  was  per- 
fectly reasonable  until  he  came  to  show  off  his  last  specimen  of  a 
monomaniac.  This  poor  fool,  he  said,  actually  supposed  himself  to 
be  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  was  "  quite  wrong,  for  I  am  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  my  son  was  a  much  taller  man  than  that."  Simi- 
larly, Mr.  Harrison  was  quite  sane  as  long  as  he  was  exposing  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Energy,  and  only  showed  of  what'stuff 
he  was  made  when  he  began  to  sound  the  praises  of  his  own 
Humanity.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Harrison 
was  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  The 
one  thing  on  which  they  were  agreed,  and  which  was  therefore 
true,  was  that  you  must  have  a  religion  of  some  kind,  from  which 
Mr.  Ward  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  only  possible  one 
was  Christianity.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Ward  did  not  publish  his 
article  sooner.  He  was  so  long  taking  aim  that  Sir  James  Stephen, 
who  had  to  fire  the  concluding  shot,  got  tired  of  waiting  for  him, 
and  in  the  event  the  two  last  weapons  went  off  simultaneously. 
Owing  to  this  hitch,  Sir  James  Stephen  covers  a  good  deal  of  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  Ward.  He  likens  his  two  victims  to  the 
well-known  pot  and  kettle,  and  proceeds  to  demolish  them  both. 
By  dint  of  being  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  metaphysician,  Sir  James 
has  acquired  a  disagreeable  habit  of  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  this  enables  him  to  demonstrate  in  a  convincing 
manner  that  Mr.  Spencer's  disquisitions  about  Effort,  Force, 
and  Energy  have  no  meaning  at  all,  and  might  as  well  have 
been  left  unwritten.  He  then  insists  upon  the  exceeding  flim- 
siness  of  Mr.  Harrison's  deity  with  a  force  and  freshness  which 
are  really  surprising,  considering  that  he  is  doing  it,  as  he 
himself  candidly  observes,  "  for  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time."'  One 
of  his  sentences  is  so  refreshing  to  the  healthy  mind  that  we  can- 
not refrain  from  reproducing  it: — "Mankind  is  the  object  of  our 
worship — mankind,  a  stupid,  ignorant,  half  beast  of  a  creature,  the 
most  distinguished  specimens  of  which  have  passed  their  lives  in 
chasing  chimseras,  and  believing  and  forcing  others  to  believe  in 
fairy  tales  about  them — a  creature  made  up  mostly  of  units,  of 
which  a  majority  cannot  even  read,  whilst  only  a  small  minority 
have  the  time,  or  the  means,  or  the  ability  to  devote  any  consider- 
able part  of  their  thoughts  to  anything  but  daily  labour.  For  my 
part,  I  would  as  soon  worship  the  ugliest  idol  in  India,  before 
which  a  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  chop  off  the  heads  of 
poor  little  goats." 

By  these  and  similar  expressions  is  Mr.  Harrison's  own  poor 
ghost  of  a  religion  made  mince-meat  of.  So  far  Sir  James  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Ward  to  the  same  effect,  each  applauding  Mr.  Harrison 
for  his  destruction  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  each  turning  Mr.  Harri- 
son's guns  against  himself,  and  taking  cruelly  complete  advan- 
tage of  the  weak  point  Mr.  Harrison  had  left  in  his  own  lines. 
But  after  this  comes  the  part  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  paper  which 
is  really  a  reply  upon  Mr.  Ward,  and  which  ought  therefore,  if 
the  combat  had  been  fought  out  upon  strictly  chronological 
principles,  to  have  succeeded  it  instead  of  accompanying  it  in  pub- 
lication. For  whereas  Mr.  Ward  concludes  thatthe  Agnostic  and  the 
Positivist,  having  failed  to  supply  the  blank  left  by  their  supposed 
destruction  of  existing  religious  sentiment,  have  thereby  shown 
that  they  have  failed  to  destroy  it,  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  as 
necessary  and  as  much  justified  in  its  existence  as  ever,  Sir  James 
Stephen  tells  quite  another  tale.  Upon  the  question  whether  the 
general  belief  in  Christianity  is  really  going,  as  Mr.  Spencer  and 
JUT.  Harrison  suppose,  to  fade  awav  and  expire,  the  judge  does 
not  commit  himself  to  any  opinion ;  but  he  suggests  hypothetically 

view  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  stated  openly 


before,  and  which,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  deserves 
attention.  Suppose,  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  that  Agnostics,  or 
Positivists,  or  any  one  else  should  succeed  in  persuading  people 
at  large  that  Christian  theology  is  not  true,  then  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  morality  which  is  distinctively  Christian 
will  die  with  it.  If  people  cease  to  believe  Christian  dogmas, 
they  will  cease  to  believe,  or  to  profess  to  believe,  in  the  virtue  of 
self-sacrifice  as  such.  They  will  not  any  longer  profess  to  believe 
it  right  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  or  to  make  over 
one's  coat  to  the  spoiler  of  one's  cloak.  But  so  far  from  declaring, 
like  Mr.  Ward,  that  some  religion  which  will  inculcate  these 
duties  is  necessary,  Sir  James  Stephen  thinks  that  we  shall  get  on 
about  as  well  as  we  hitherto  have  without  believing  them  to  be 
duties  at  all.  For  he  advances  the  bold  proposition  that  no  reli- 
gion has  ever  been  really  popular  or  enthusiastically  adopted  bv 
the  mass  of  mankind.  People  have  acquiesced,  he  thinks,  in  these 
particular  theories  as  part  of  a  religion  which  they  have  accepted 
as  a  whole,  but  they  have  not  practically  believed  in  them  enough 
to  make  their  conduct  habitually  conform  to  them.  And  he  sug- 
gests that,  if  these  particular  parts  of  Christian  morality  are 
abandoned,  there  will  still  remain  a  substantial  amount  of  morality 
independent  of  theology,  and  not  very  much  less  in  extent  than 
that  which  now  practically  regulates  the  lives  of  most  people. 
Therefore,  while  agreeing  with  Mr.  Ward  that  the  two  earlier 
disputants  have  attempted  to  set  up  new  gods  of  no  value, 
he  denies  his  inference  that  theology  cannot  be  suffered  to 
become  extinct,  and  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if  it  should 
become  extinct,  it  would  make  less  practical  difference  than  most 
people  are  apt  to  suppose. 

The  quadrangular  duel  is  thus  complete.  No  Theology,  anthro- 
pomorphic or  otherwise,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  but  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy.  Neither  Theology  nor  Infinite  Energy,  but  the 
truly  anthropomorphic  Religion  of  Humanity,  says  Mr.  Harrison. 
Neither  Energy  nor  Humanity,  but  Theology,  says  Mr.  Ward. 
Certainly  not  Energy  or  Humanity,  says  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  as 
for  Theology  we  shall  be  able  to  get  along  without  it  if  necessary, 
and  shall  certainly  be  much  better  without  any  meaningless 
shams  in  substitution  for  it. 


RACING  AT  EPSOM. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  things  in  a  racecourse  is  elastic 
turf ;  but  at  the  late  Epsom  meeting  the  ground  was  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  almost  without  herbage.  Owners  of  valuable  race- 
horses had  good  cause  to  tremble  when  they  saw  them  battering 
their  legs  on  ground  that  rivalled  flagstones  in  consistency.  Yet 
a  two-year-old  that  had  cost  2,000  guineas  as  a  yearling  was 
brought  out  on  the  first  day  for  the  Woodcote  Stakes.  This  was 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Rosy  Morn,  and  he  was  opposed  by  his 
stable  companion  Baron  L.  de  Hirsch's  Laverock,  a  colt  which 
had  been  purchased  for  a  very  similar  sum  early  in  May.  Other 
owners,  however,  were  less  adventurous ;  and  the  field  for  the 
Woodcote  Stakes  was  the  smallest  on  record,  only  four  of  the 
fifty-one  horses  entered  taking  part  in  the  race.  Laverock  had 
already  won  two  races,  and  Rosy  Morn  was  to  run  for  the  first 
time,  yet  5  to  2  was  laid  on  the  latter,  while  7  to  1  was  laid 
against  the  former.  Ducat  and  Ierne,  a  colt  and  a  filly  by  Kisber 
and  Hermit,  who  had  never  before  run  in  public,  were  about  as 
much  fancied  as  Laverock.  Ducat,  closely  followed  by  Rosy 
Morn,  made  the  running,  and  Laverock  and  Ierne  came  on  to- 
gether a  short  distance  off.  Half  way  down  the  hill  Rosy 
Morn,  who  was  close  to  the  rails,  took  the  lead,  and  came  into 
the  straight  clear  away  from  the  other  horses.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  winning-post  Cannon  brought  Laverock  gradually 
forward,  and  at  the  distance  Laverock's  keadjjjwas  at  Rosy  Morn's 
girths;  but  at  that  moment  Archer  roused  Rosy  Morn,  who  shot 
away  at  once  and  bounded  in  three  lengths  in  advance  of  Laverock. 
The  other  pair  were  some  distance  off  at  the  finish.  Rosy  Morn 
is  by  Rosicrucian  out  of  Bonnie  Katie,  and  while  he  shows  all  the 
quality  that  might  be  expected  from  such  high  breeding,  he  is  on 
a  larger  scale  than  many  of  the  stock  of  his  sire.  He  is  entered 
for  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger  of  next  year, 
and  if  he  keeps  sound,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  become  a 
leading  favourite  for  one  of  those  races. 

There  was  a  fine  race  for  the  Juvenile  Plate  between  St.  Rule, 
ridden  by  Rossiter,  and  Gaythorn,  ridden  by  Cannon.  Gaythorn  ap- 
peared to  have  the  race  in  hand  at  the  distance,  but  St.  Rule  rushed 
up  and  snatched  the  prize  from  him  by  a  head  at  the  winning-post. 
Shrivenham,  who  had  been  the  first  favourite,  was  a  bad  third. 
There  was  a  fine  race,  again,  for  the  Chetwynd  Plate,  which  was 
won  by  the  first  favourite,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Aladdin,  a 
two-year-old  by  the  Derby  winner  Sir  Bevys ;  but  the  odds  of 
3  to  1,  which  had  been  laid  on  him,  were  scarcely  justified,  as  he 
only  won  by  a  neck. 

We  described  the  Derby  at  some  length  last  week.  The  objec- 
tion which  was  lodged  against  St.  Gatien  by  Sir  John  Willoughby 
a  day  or  two  alter  the  race  excited  but  languid  interest,  as  it  could 
in  no  way  afiect  the  disposal  of  the  bets.  The  only  other  race  of 
special  interest  on  the  Wednesday  was  for  the  Stanley  Stakes, 
which  immediately  followed  the  Derby.  Grecian  Bride,  who  had 
run  Lonely  to  a  head  at  Newmarket,  was  made  a  very  strong 
favourite.  She  won  in  a  canter  by  a  length  and  a  half,  and  she 
ran  like  a  smart  filly.  Her  breeding  is  good,  too,  as  she  is  by 
Hermit  out  of  La  Belle  Helene.    She  shows  many  excellent 
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points,  but  exception  has  been  taken  to  her  loins  and  the  length 
of  her  back. 

The  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  which  is  run  for  on  the  Thursday  of 
the  Epsom  week,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  three-year-old  races 
of  the  season.    The  Derby  was  worth  4,850/.  this  year,  and  the 
Epsom  Grand  Prize  3,782/. ;  but  the  entrance  for  the  Derby  is 
50/.,  and  half  forfeit,  whereas  it  is  only  25/.  and  10/.  forfeit  for  the 
Grand  Prize.    Thirteen  horses  came  out  to  run  for  it  last  week  ; 
the  only  competitors  that  had  run  in  the  Derby  on  the  previous 
day  being  St.  Me'dard,  who  had  started  second  favourite  for  that 
race,  and  Woodstock,  who  had  made  the  running  for  a  short  dis- 
tance as  the  field  went  up  the  hill.    Cherry  was  a  very  strong 
favourite.    This  filly  had  run  once  last  year  and  once  this  year, 
winning  on  both  occasions.    She  had  been  a  late  foal,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  run  in  public  until  the  autumn,  when  she  came 
out  for  the  Cheveley  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  and  won  in  a  canter 
by  half  a  dozen  leng  ths.    This  spring  she  had  started  only  fourth 
or  fifth  favourite,  at  10  to  1,  for  the  Kempton  Park  Grand  Prize, 
in  which  she  was  giving  weight  to  everything  in  the  race,  but  she 
won  easily  by  two  lengths.    Only  6  to  4  was  now  laid  against  her 
lor  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  although  she  looked  rather  rou°h  in 
her  coat,  and  some  critics  thought  she  moved  a  little  short  in  her 
preliminary  canter.     Fantail,  who  was  receiving  7  lbs.  from 
Cherry,  was  a  good  second  favourite.    When  receiving  13  lbs. 
from  Superba,  she  had  run  her  to  a  head,  and  she  had  won  four 
races.    Other  backers  fancied  St.  Medard,  who  was  receiving  2  lbs. 
and  sex  from  the  favourite.    Kinsky  also  was  supported  by  many 
people  at  about  the  same  odds  as  St.  Medard.    He  had  been  a  very 
moderate  two-year-old,  but  he  had  won  the  only  races  for  which 
he  had  run  this  season.    Campanile  made  the  running  as  far  as 
the  road,  St.  Medard  following  with  a  cluster  of  horses  in  close 
pursuit  among  which  were  Cherry  and  Kinsky.    About  a  quarter 
ot  a  mile  from  the  winning-post,  Archer,  who  was  riding  Cherry 
rather  near  the  rails,  saw  an  opportunity  of  getting  through 
the  cluster  by  which  he  had  been  shut   in,  and  immediately 
dashed  to  the  front.    Almost  at  the  same  moment  Cannon  shot 
forward   on  Kinsky,   on   the   other  side  of  the  course,  and 
Irom  this  paint  the  race   virtually   became  a  match  between 
Kinsky  and  Cherry.    It  was  a  very  fine  struggle,  and  the  two 
famous  jockeys  had  to  use  all  their  skill.    Opposite  the  Stand, 
Kinsky  seemed  to  be  overhauling  Cherry,   and  he  succeeded  in 
getting  up  to  her  neck,  but  the  fillv  stayed  the  longest  and  won 
by  halt  a  length.    Cherry,  like  Harvester,  is  bv  Sterling  ;  her  dam, 
Cherry  Duchess,  is  by  the  Duke,  and  she  inherits  double  crosses 
within  the  fifth  degree,  of  the  blood  of  no  less  than  five  different 
sires.    I  he  lioval  Stakes  on  the  same  afternoon  produced  an 
interesting  race  between  Thebais,  Corunna,  and  Modred.  Thebais 
was  giving  3  st.  5  lbs.  to  the  former  and  3  st.  to  the  latter,  but 
after  a  splendid  struggle  she  won  by  a  head,  while  Corunna  beat 
Modred  by  a  neck    The  pace  at  which  the  race  was  run  told 
against  Ihebais,  under  her  very  heavy  weight,  for  Deceiver  went 
away  from  the  start,  as  hard  as  he  could,  leading  at  one  time  by 
nalt  a  dozen  lengths.  J 

notifD%  the  race  for  the  Oaks,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
race  for  the  One  Thousand  Guineas.  Busybody  had  won  the  latter 
race  hy  half  a  length  from  Queen  Adelaide,  and  Whitelock  had 
been  a  length  behind  Queen  Adelaide,  while  Sandiway  was  close 
up  ;  but,  as  the  last-named  filly  had  been  scratched  for  the  Oaks 
we  need  say  nothing  further  about  her.  Legacy  had  also  run 
but  she  had  had  enough  of  it  before  reaching  the  Abingdon 
Bottom.  Superba  had  been  unplaced  in  the  Two  Thousand"  the 
only  iace  for  which  she  had  started  this  season  ;  but  it  was  under- 

fZJ  ^  Wm/ered  Ver^  badl^>  and  ^  was  generally 

agreed,  among  judges  of  racing,  that  she  was  far  below  her  best 

S,£n  f  ?  ^ jace"    As  i<;  ™s,  eb.e  had  run  fairly, 

finishing  fourth   about  three-quarters  of  a  length  behind  Har- 
vester and  St.  Medard,  who  were  only  separated  bv  a  head.  The 
5',ai  tad  estimated  her  at    lb    bi  Busvbod 

Adel3,  Se  nt    W  QUeen,  Last        she  had  beaten  Queen 

Adelaide  at  even  weights,  and  Talisman,  and  Harvester  (twice) 
giving  him  weight  on  each  occasion.  She  had  won  seven  races 
and  had  earned  considerably  more  than  six  thousand  pounds  in 
stakes  ;  so  that,  if  she  should  have  returned  to  her  two-year-o  d 
form,  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  she  would  have  a  great 
chance  of  winning  the  Oaks.  Quilt,  a  chestnut  filly  by  HeS 
had  won  four  of  the  dozen  races  for  which  she  ran  last  year.  Her 

lXre  this"!  6611  ?  higheSt  dasS'  aDd  she  had  not  been  out 
before  this  season ;  but  Hermits  are  so  often  dangerous  when  least 
expected,  that  they  must  always  be  taken  into  account  when  they 
Start  for  a  race,  even  when  their  previous  performances  have  been 
but  second-rate.  Kinfauns  had  only  won  one  race  out  of  six 
last  year  but  she  had  run  St.  Medard  to  a  neck,  and  she  had  run 
within  a  length  and  a  half  of  Harvester.  Like  Quilt,  she  had  not 
run  in  public  this  season  before  the  Oaks 

Nine  fillies  went  to  the  post,  where  there  was  some  delay  owinc 
to  the  vagaries  of  Whitelock,  who  was  very  fretful  and  caused 
several  false  starts.  Kinfauns,  Legacy,  and^inta  made  mos  of 
the  running,  but  as  they  were  going  round  Tattenham  Corner 
Busybody  began  to  work  her  way  to  the  front,  and  on  crossing 
the  road  she  took  the  ead,  attended  by  Quilt,  Kinfauns,  and  Wild 
bnot.  Halfway  up  the  straight,  Queen  Adelaide  came  up  to  the 
leading  horses  as  if  she  were  going  to  gallop  past  them,  and 
Superba,  who  was  ridden  by  Archer,  was  following  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  threaten  danger,  especially  when  the  usual  tactics 
of  herjockey  were  considered ;  but  when  Cannon,  who  was  riding 
Uusybody,  saw  Queen  Adelaide  coming  alongside,  he  set  his  mare 


going  in  earnest,  and  at  the  distance  Queen  Adelaide  was  beaten, 
buperba,  however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  Archer 
brought  her  up  with  one  of  his  famous  rushes.  There  was  now  a  fine 
battle,  tor  the  third  time  during  the  meeting,  between  Cannon  and 
Arcner,  and  tor  a  few  moments  the  result  seemed  doubtful,  but 
Cannon  held  his  own  to  the  end  and  won  by  half  a  length.  Busy- 
body has  now  repaid  her  owner,  in  stakes  alone,  nearly  half  the 
8,boo  guineas  she  cost  him,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
price  received  for  her  by  her  former  master  has  now  been  raised 
to  about  1 1,000/.  Queen  Adelaide's  running  in  the  Oaks  did  not 
seem  consistent  with  her  previous  performances ;  but  she  had  had 
a  hard  race  in  the  Derby  two  days  before,  which  may  have  made 
her  a  little  stale.  On  the  other  hand,  her  indifferent  finish  in  the 
Oaks  may  tend  to  throw  some  doubts  upon  the  value  of  the  form 
she  showed  in  the  Derby. 

The_  clever  thoroughbred  pony,  Lucy  Ashton,  started  first 
favourite  for  the  Acorn  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  but  she  un- 
fortunately split  her  pastern  during  the  race,  so  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  more  of  her  for  some  time  to  come.  The  finish  was  fought 
out  between  Grecian  Bride,  the  winner  of  the  Stanley  Stakes,  and 
Vacillation.  The  latter  won  easily  ;  but  she  was  receiving  9  lbs 
from  the  former.  This  was  Vacillations  fourth  victory,  a°nd  her 
winnings  are  already  approaching  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds, 
i  he  celebrated  three-year-old  St.  Simon,  who  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  won  the  Derby  if  he  had  run  in  it,  walked  over  for 
the  Gold  Cup  ;  and  so  ended  a  dusty,  cloudy,  windy  meeting 


COLONIAL  BORROWING. 


rTHIE  rush  of  the  colonial  governments  to  borrow  money  in  the 
-L  London  market  shows  no  sign  of  abating.    During  the  past 
six  months  not  fewer  than  twelve  colonial  governments"  including 
the  Indian,  and  three  municipal  corporations,  have  applied  for  no 
less  a  sum  in  the  aggregate  than  26|  millions  sterling,  and 
it  is  known  that  several  more  issues  are  impending.    It  must 
be  admitted  that,  on  their  side,  investors  appear  as  ready  to  lend 
as  the  colonial  governments  are  to  borrow.    Only  last  week  the 
Government  of  -Queensland  was  able  to  raise  nearly  2|  millions 
sterling,  paying  no  more  than  4  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  a 
little  previously  the  Indian  Government  borrowed  3  millions  at 
3  per  cent.    Indeed,  none  of  the  governments  have  had  to  pay 
more  than  5  per  cent.    When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Queensland  at  the  end  of  1882  did  not  quite  amount 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  its  debt  then  exceeded  13 
millions  sterling,  it  will  be  understood  how  significant  it  is  that 
this  government,  with  a  population  less  than  that  of  a  second- 
rate  English  town,  has  been  able  to  borrow  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.    The  truth  is  that  really  sound  investments  are  becoming 
so  scarce  that  the  thrifty  classes  know  not  how  to  dispose  of 
their  money.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  paying 
off  its  debts  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  United  States  bonds  are  no 
longer  held  in  Europe,  and  very  few  of  them  are  held  even  in 
America  itself  by  private  individuals.     Our  own  Government, 
again,  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  which 
is  estimated  to  clear  it  all  off  in  fifty  years.    In  the  meantime 
Europe  has  been  turned  into  a  vast  camp,  and  may  at  any  moment 
be  plunged  into  a  war  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  conse- 
quences or  the  end.    And,  lastly,  American  railroad  securities  are 
utterly  discredited  by  mismanagement,  over-construction,  and  dis- 
honesty.   Under  these  circumstances,  the  professional  man  who 
has  to  provide  for  his  children  out  of  an  income  that  will  die  with 
himself,  the  country  gentleman  whose  estate  is  entailed,  and  who 
has  to  make  provision  in  his  own  lifetime  for  daughters  and 
younger  sons,  and  the  commercial  man  whose  savings  are  larger 
than  can  be  employed  in  his  own  business,  eagerly  accept  offers 
Irom  colonial  governments  to  pay  them  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
They  argue  that  a  British  colony  will  be  better  governed  than 
any  foreign  State ;  that  it  will  be  strict  in  the  observance  of  all 
its  obligations ;  that,  at  the  worst,  it  will  be  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  that  therefore  their 
money  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  its  hands.    At  the  same  time,  the 
interest  ottered  is  much  higher  than  can  be  obtained  with  the 
same  certainty.    The  debenture  stocks  of  our  best  Railway  Com- 
panies yield  only  about  3A  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  upon  the 
ordinary  stocks  fluctuates  too  much  to  be  a  favourite  form  of  in- 
vestment with  those  who  have  to  consider  the  future  of  widows 
and  daughters.    We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  correctness 
ot  this  reasoning ;  our  object  is  only  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
colonial  loans  stand  in  such  high  favour  in  the  London  money 
market,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  stand  in  such  favour  is  shown 
conclusively  by  the  instances  we  have  already  referred  to 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  colonial  governments 
are  under  a  very  strong  temptation  to  go  on  borrowing.  In  everv 
colony  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  public  works— for  openino-  UP 
unoccupied  lands  by  means  of  railways  and  roads,  for  constructing 
harbours,  for  laying  down  telegraph  wires,  and,  in  short,  for  sup- 
plying the  community  with  all  the  requirements  of  modern  civiliza- 
llZ^lVry0n%^  the.c°lo™a>  therefore,  public  opinion  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  rapid  construction  of  public  works,  and  as 

££ Tonlv  Lni°mea  13  th/re  CapitaL en0U^h  f0r  such  construction, 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  there  is  a  strong  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  constant  borrowing  hi  England  Another 
reason  that  makes  borrowing  so  popular  is  that  the  flowing  in 
oi  ioreign  capital  creates  a  fictitious  prosperity.  The  money  is 
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borrowed  generally,  as  we  have  said,  for  the  construction  of  public 
works,  and  therefore  is  expended  in  paying  for  labour  and 
buying  materials.  Wages  in  consequence  rise,  and  so  do  prices, 
and  the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  therefore  seem  to 
beneiit.  There  are  few  countries,  indeed,  in  which  a  large 
Government  expenditure  is  not  popular  even  where  it  is  under- 
taken for  warlike  purposes,  but  it  is  especially  popular  where  it 
is  incurred  for  the  construction  of  public  works.  The  works  un- 
doubtedly will  prove  useful  in  the  long  run.  They  enable  un- 
occupied lands  to  be  settled  much  more  rapidly  than  they  other- 
wise could  be ;  they  attract  immigrants,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  export  the  surplus  production  of  the  colonies. 
If,  then,  the  borrowing  were  kept  within  moderate  limits,  there 
could  be  no  dispute  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  colonial 
governments  is  a  wise  one.  But  the  figures  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article  show  that  the  borrowing  is  not  kept  within 
moderate  limits.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  being  pushed  on  far  too 
rapidly,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  pursued  more 
quickly  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  even  in  the  recent  past. 
The  temptation  is  so  strong  to  the  colonial  governments  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  present  high  credit  in  the  London  money 
market  that  they  are  unable  to  resist.  At  any  moment  circum- 
stances may  change.  A  great  war  may  break  out,  or  American 
railroad  securities  may  again  be  taken  into  favour  by  the  British 
public,  and  then  it  may  not  be  possible  to  borrow  upon  such  easy 
terms.  The  governments  therefore  are  apparently  acting  upon 
the  old  adage  which  advises  to  "  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 
But  it  is  never  so  necessary  to  urge  caution  as  when  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  excess.  In  the  United  States  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  an  example  of  what  follows  from  too  rapid  a 
construction  of  public  works.  Our  colonies,  .prosperous  as  they 
are  and  rapidly  as  they  are  growing,  are  far  less  prosperous  than 
the  United  States,  and  are  growing  far  more  slowly,  yet  in  a  few 
short  years  the  Americans  have  sunk  so  much  capital  in  building 
railways  that  they  have  brought  on  a  great  panic,  have  depreciated 
railroad  securities  of  all  kinds,  and  have  caused  widespread 
ruin  and  distress.  The  new  American  railways,  it  is  true,  have 
been  built  by  private  enterprise,  while  in  the  colonies  the  public 
works  are  being  constructed  by  the  governments.  There  is  a 
difference  here,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears.  When  the  Companies  and  syndicates  which  have  built 
the  American  railways  found  that  the  railways  did  not  earn  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  sunk,  and  that  they  had  themselves  ex- 
hausted their  means,  they  were  obliged  to  declare  themselves 
bankrupt,  and  so  there  was  brought  on  a  panic ;  but  even  when 
the  colonial  railways  are  unable  to  earn  the  interest  upon  the 
capital  sunk  in  them,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  governments  will 
become  bankrupt.  The  general  taxpayers,  however,  will  have  to 
find  the  money.  There  will  thus  be  a  great  addition  made  to 
taxation,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  will  be  seriously 
checked.  If  the  colonial  governments  should  then  stop  the  public 
works,  the  mischief  would  not  be  irreparable,  for  in  a  few  years 
population  would  grow  sufficiently  to  give  a  traffic  to  the  railways. 
It  will,  however,  be  more  difficult  then  to  suspend  operations 
than  it  is  now.  To  stop  borrowing  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
inflow  of  foreign  capital,  to  throw  workpeople  out  of  employment, 
and  to  cause  a  depression  in  trade.  But  to  do  this  at  a  moment 
when  the  railways  had  become  a  serious  charge  to  the  colonial 
taxpayers  would  be  to  raise  an  outcry  in  the  various  colonies 
which  few  governments  would  care  to  face.  The  danger  is,  there- 
fore, that  if  once  the  colonial  governments  engage  in  a  rash  con- 
struction of  public  works,  they  will  have  to  go  on,  just  as  the 
Parisian  Municipality  has  had  to  go  on,  and  that  they  may  thereby 
involve  themselves  in  inextricable  embarrassments. 
_  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  investors  either.  In  the  recent  past  this  country  has 
been  the  only  great  colonizing  State  in  the  world.  Since  the  end 
of  the  struggle  between  England  and  France  in  North  America 
and  in  India,  France  had,  until  a  few  years  ago,  almost  given 
up  the  attempt  to  found  colonies,  while  the  other  great  European 
Powers  had  never  entered  upon  the  enterprise.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  revival  of  colonial  enterprise  in  France, 
and  it  looks  as  if  both  Germany  and  Russia  were  about  to 
endeavour  to  found  transmarine  settlements.  Within  the  present 
year  the  Recidivist  question  has  brought  to  the  minds  of  us 
all  how  possible  it  is  that  a  quarrel  in  the  Pacific  may  break 
out  between  this  country  and  France.  If  there  should,  the  Aus- 
tralasian colonies  would  certainly  be  involved  in  it,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  would  in  the  beginning 
be  principals  in  it,  Across  the  Atlantic,  again,  the  position  of 
Canada  is  not  without  grave  danger.  The  United  States  hitherto 
have  loyally  observed  their  neighbourly  duties;  but  there  is  a 
party  in  the  Umted  States  anxious  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  that 
country  and  ourselves,  and  it  is  alwavs  possible  that  a  dispute  may 
arise  which  would  involve  Canada.  "As  to  the  political  dangers, 
native  and  otherwise,  of  the  South  African  colonies,  it  is  ha°rdly 
necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them.  There  are,  then,  grave 
political  questions  looming  in  the  future,  which  may  impose  upon 
several  or  all  of  our  colonies  sacrifices  and  exertions  of  no  small 
magnitude ;  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  governments  so  to  compromise  their  future 


government  of  our  colonies  should  never  forget 


that  dangers  may  arise,  and  should  always  so  manage  their 
finances  that  if  they  do,  they  may  be  able  to  guard  the  interests 
committed  to  their  care.  In  concluding,  we  need  hardly  disavow 
any  desire  to  lower  the  credit  of  our  colonies  or  to  deter  investors 
from  buying  their  securities.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  if 
the  colonial  governments  are  prudent,  investors  could  not  find 
safer  or  better  securities,  nor  could  the  colonial  governments  them- 
selves follow  any  wiser  policy  than  that  of  a  judicious  and  gradual 
development  of  their  material  resources.  But  the  development 
ought  to  be  gradual  and  judicious.  What  we  wish  to  urge  upon 
the  colonial  governments  and  upon  investors  is,  that  while  the 
construction  of  public  works  is  desirable  and  beneficial,  it  may 
easily  be  pushed  to  excess,  may  involve  the  colonies  in  great 
embarrassments,  and  may  even  compromise  their  political  future. 


PLAY  AT  THE  COURT— THE  LYCEUM. 

HAD  Play  not  been  a  comedy  by  the  author  of  Caste  and 
Ours,  it  'would  scarcely  have  lingered  long  on  the  stage, 
supposing  that  it  had  ever  been  represented.  But  in  February 
1 868,  when  the  piece  was  first  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson  and  the  house  over  which  Miss 
Marie  Wilton  presided  had  become  the  fashion.  That  failure 
was  not  without  the  range  of  possibilities  even  for  this  popular 
management  the  production  of  a  work  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  J. 
Byron — called  Wrinkles,  if  our  memory  does  not  fail  us— suffi- 
ciently shows.  Jflay,  however,  just  passed  muster.  There  was  a 
desire  to  see  what  Captain  Hawtree  would  be  like  as  the  Chevalier 
Browne ;  how  the  part  of  Bruce  Fanquehere  would  suit  the 
actor  who  had  made  his  mark  as  Lord  Ptarmigan,  Sam  Gerridge, 
and  the  Prince  Perovsky  ;  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  how 
the  representative  of  Polly  Eccles  and  Miss  Netley  would  fit 
herself  to  the  character  of  Rosie  Fanquehere.  Stage  realism  of 
the  better  sort  was  just  being  made  an  important  consideration. 
The  scene  of  Play  was  laid  at  a  German  Spa  ;  many  persons  in  a 
Prince  of  Wales's  audience  had  visited  German  Spas,  and  felt  a 
curiosity  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  genuine  thing  would  be 
reproduced.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  Play  had  a  fair  run ;  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  understand 
why  it  has  never  been  revived  by  the  management  which  first 
presented  it.  Mr.  Robertson  usually  imported  some  strong  drama- 
tic incident  into  his  comedies.  In  Society,  by  no  means  the 
best  of  the  series,  there  are  two  or  three  sympathetic  episodes. 
Caste,  particularly  in  the  scene  which  leads  up  to  and  brings 
about  the  return  of  George  D'Alroy  to  the  wife  who  has  mourned 
his  death,  is  a  very  striking  play.  Ours  has  at  least  one  moving 
scene,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act — the  departure  of  the  troops  for 
the  Crimea.  In  Play,  however,  the  author  fitted  his  characters 
moderately  well  with  the  sort  of  parts  likely  to  suit  them  ;  for  the 
rest  he  trusted  to  his  facility  for  writing  smart  dialogue — which 
nevertheless  is  not  very  smart — and  to  a  few  theatrical  tricks 
which  might  persuade  the  unwary  spectator  that  a  coherent  plot 
was  being  treated.  The  piece  has  been  produced  at  the  Court 
without  the  glamour  which  overhung  Prince  of  Wales's  comedies, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  it  is  a  very  crude  and  thin  con- 
trivance. Mr.  Robertson's  pieces,  written  for  certain  people, 
must  of  necessity  be  given  after  a  method  not  easily  to  be  imitated. 
Play  is  sadly  invertebrate.  The  first  act  would  be  well  enough  if 
it  led  to  something  more  marked.  Frank  Price  is  in  love  with 
Rosie ;  the  Chevalier  Browne  accidentally  ascertains  that  the  girl, 
niece  of  his  disreputable  associate  the  Hon.  Bruce  Fanquehere,  is 
an  heiress,  and  proposes  to  commit  bigamy  in  order  to  win  her 
and  her  fortune.  Obstacles  to  the  union  of  Frank  and  Rosie 
have  to  be  raised,  and  no  plain  way  of  raising  them  occurred  to 
Mr.  Robertson.  Such  interest  as  the  plot  contains  is  based  on  these 
matters,  but  the  structure  of  the  play  is  built  up  with  ill-fitting: 
and  badly  devised  bits.  The  Chevalier  meets  his  wife,  Amanda, 
Tarleton,  the  celebrated  actress,  in  a  ruined  castle,  whither  the 
characters  have  gone.  This  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  Rosie 
should  suspect  that  her  Frank  is  Amanda's  husband,  though  the 
audience  is  invited  to  suppose  that  such  a  mistake  has  arisen 
temporarily  to  wound  Rosie's  trusting  affection.  There  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  make-believe  in  this,  as  also  about  the 
incident  which  leads  to  the  Hauptman  Stockstadt's  challenge. 
Frank,  it  may  be  remembered,  unburdens  his  mind  by  relating 
to  Stockstadt  the  story  of  his  attachment  to  Rosie ;  and  the 
Prussian  officer,  who  does  not  comprehend  a  word  of  English, 
is  understood  to  faucy  that  the  gesticulating  Englishman  is  de- 
liberately insulting  him.  The  idea  of  Stockstadt's  brother  officer, 
the  Graf  von  Staufenberg,  gravely  saying  "  Illustrated  London 
News"  and  nothing  else,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  our  language,  is  a  weak  feu  d'esprit, 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  stage.  The  humour  of  Mr.  Bodmin 
'fodder  and  Mrs.  Kinpeck,  again,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
story.  The  acting  and  the  reputation  of  the  theatre  saved  Play 
sixteen  years  ago.  Unfortunately  most  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  the  revival  at  the  Court  have  failed  to  catch  the  trick  of 
such  a  comedy  as  this.  Mr.  Clayton  plays  adroitly,  but  his 
Chevalier  is  a  rather  sombre  personage  ;  and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who 
follows  Mr.  Hare — with  a  difference — as  Fanquehere,  makes  the 
man  into  a  melodramatic  villain.  The  horrible  faces  Mr.  Mackintosh 
draws  to  show  the  emotions  which  afflict  him  are  far  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  comedy,  and  especially  such  comedy  as  this.  It  is 
not  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  too  robust  an  actor  to  bring  himself  down 
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to  the  level  of  the  work,  supposing  that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
bringing  down  is  involved.  Mrs.  Stirling  is  one  of  the  most 
robust  of  actresses,  with  a  long  experience  of  powerful  plays, 
drama,  melodrama,  and  even  tragedy ;  yet  in  another  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  pieces,  Caste,  her  representation  of  the  Marquise  de 
St.  Maur  was  superlatively  good.  The  humours  of  Mr.  Bodmin 
Todder,  the  dyspeptic  tradesman,  lie  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  has  no  difficulty  in  giving  a  broadly  comic  study  of  this 
strongly  marked  personage.  The  companion  picture,  Mrs.  Kinpeck, 
the  disagreeable  and  avaricious  widow,  is  much  overdone  by 
Miss  Victor.  The  lovers,  however,  are  decidedly  well  played  by 
Miss  Venne  as  Rosie,  and,  especially,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Conway  as 
Frank  Price.  An  affectation  of  extreme  archness  has  frequently 
made  the  lady's  performances 'preposterous.  No  one  off  the  stage 
ever  was  so  terribly  arch  as  Miss  Venne  was  on  it.  Happily 
this  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense.  Rosie  is  very  natur- 
ally and  prettily  played.  The  love  scene  in  the  ruined  castle 
which  forms  the  setting  of  the  second  act  is  the  best  written 
episode  in  the  comedy,  and  it  is  also  the  best  acted.  Frank 
Price  is  here  altogether  admirable.  Frank  is  a  lad  just  growing 
into  manhood,  and  Mr.  Conway's  boyish  impulsiveness  is  sin- 
gularly pertinent  and  true.  A  very  effective  piece  of  "  business," 
to  employ  the  technical  phrase,  has  been  omitted  in  the  revival. 
After  the  challenge  had  passed,  in  former  days  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,_Stockstadt  and  Frank  met  in  the  Kursaal ;  Stockstadt 
had  no  light  for  his  cigarette,  and  Frank,  noting  his  enemy's  search, 
courteously  proffered  him  a  light  from  his  own.  Such  a  civility 
might  not  be  expected  to  pass  between  challenged  and  challenger 
where  both  were  accustomed  to  the  situation.  But  Frank  is  a  boy 
who  knows  nothing  of  duelling;  is  told  by  his  countrymen,  who 
are  much  older  and  more  experienced  than  he  is,  that  he  ought  to 
fight,  and  accepts  the  challenge  accordingly,  bearing  no  ill  will  to 
his  antagonist.  The  remembrance  of  Miss  "Marie  Wilton  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Montague  as  Rosie  and  Frank  is  not.  easily  effaced.  With 
the  pleasant  recollections  which  linger  of  their  performance,  it  says 
much  for  the  new  pair  of  lovers  that  they  can  make  Rosie  and 
Frank  acceptable.  Miss  Amy  Roselle,  as  the  doting  wife  of  the 
Chevalier,  does  ably  all  that  is  requisite.  The  mounting  of  Play 
is  in  no  way  remarkable.  Modern  audiences  have  unaccountable 
tastes,  and  it  is  therefore  well  that  a  critic's  duty  does  not  include 
prognostication  as  to  the  success  of  theatrical  pieces. 

The  return  of  the  Lyceum  company  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
naturally  aroused  much  interest  not  uumingled  with  regret  that 
they  are  so  soon  again  to  leave  it.  We  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  new  blemishes  which  one  critic  assures  us  that  Mr. 
Irving  has  "  developed "  in  the  part  of  Benedick  during  his 
absence.  On  the  contrary,  he,  like  Mi3s  Ellen  Terry,  seemed  to 
us  to  play  with  even  more  fineness  and  fire  than  before.  The 
transference  of  that  fine  comedian,  Mr.  Howe,  to  the  part  of 
Dogberry  makes  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  cast. 


REVIEWS. 


TEMPLES  AND  ELEPHANTS.* 

rpHIS  book  must  be  the  result  of  a  sheer  love  of  adventure  and 
J-  travel.  Having  achieved  success  in  Borneo  and  told  us  much 
about  its  Head-hunters,  Mr.  Bock  explored  a  large  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  and  of  the  country  of  the  Lao  chiefs  who  are 
tributary  to  King  Chulalunkorn.  We  do  not  make  out  that  he  had 
any  particular  mission  to  fulfil.  His  main  object  was  not  to  correct 
mistakes  in  geography,  to  show  a  variation  in  the  course  of  rivers 
and  thealtitudes  of  mountain  ranges,  or  to  search  for  coal  and 
other  minerals.  He  certainly  tried  to  get  specimens  of  birds  and 
beasts,  in  which  attempt  he  was  much  hindered  by  the  prejudices 
and  fancies  of  chiefs  and  priests,  but  his  main  desire  was  to  see 
and  describe  strange  scenes  and  customs.  And  he  has  put  together 
a  very  instructive  work.  An  apology  for  "imperfect  English  "  was 
hardly  needed.  Many  a  florid  writer  in  our  language  mWht  do 
worse  than  imitate  Mr.  Bock's  style.  In  one  or  two  instances  only 
are  we  reminded  that  a  foreigner  stumbles,  as  might  be  expected 
Once,  for  instance,  he  talks  of  "wild  fowl  "where  the  context 
shows  clearly  that  he  means  not  waterfowl,  but  the  jungle  cock. 
He  is,  as  we  remarked  previously  in  our  notice  of  The  Head 
Hunters,  not  much  of  an  Orientalist,  though  he  may  be  rio-ht  in 
deriving  the  word  Siam  "from  the  Malay  Sayam,  which  means 
brown  and  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  race."  But,  in  this  view,  it  is 
quite  as  possible  that  Siam  may  come  from  the  Sanskrit  Syama,  black. 
There  is  a  sprinkling  of  Sanskrit  words,  Isara  lord,  Vangsa  family, 
Kumaritana  princess,  in  the  Siamese  phrases  and  titles  recorded  in 
this  work,  just  as  there  is  in  Burmese.  The  illustrations  of  men 
and  women,  temples,  landscapes,  and  so  forth,  are  very  well 
executed,  and  there  is  a  picture  of  a  white,  or  rather  a  yellow 
elephant  which  is  very  opportune.  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
judicious  washing  of  tamarind-water  imparts  a  lighter  colour  to 
this  wonderful  animal,  and  that  under  its  application  dark  patches 
disappear,  for  a  time  at  least.    Mr.  Barnum  may  take  a  hint. 

.i*  rf "»■?'**  and  Elephants :  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Exploration 
through  Upper  Siam  and  Lao.  By  Carl  Bock,  Author  of  the  "  Head 
Hunters  of  Borneo."  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Illustrations.  London: 
Sampson  .low  &  Co.  i»8+. 


_  Mr.  Bock's  work  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  main  sec- 
tions.   He  stayed  at  Bangkok  before  commencing  his  explorations, 
and  when  he  had  ascended  the  Meinam  and  its  affluents  as 
high  as  Kiang  Tsen,  he  returned  and  spent  more  time  at  the 
capital.    We  may  therefore  consider  his  narrative  as  one  which 
deals  first  with  Bangkok  and  then  with  the  interior.  The  reignin"- 
monarch  treated  this  inquisitive  foreigner  with  much  considera- 
tion.    He  was  favoured  with  a  private  audience,  and  we  note 
that  the  old  etiquette  by  which  every  one  had  to  prostrate  him- 
self in  the  august  presence  is  now  abolished.    King  Chulalunkorn 
is  a  "  progressive  "  as  well  as  a  "  thoughtful "  ruler.     He  is 
abolishing  slavery  by  degrees.    He  has  encouraged  education,  and 
he  sends  yearly  _  a  number  of  young  Siamese  of  noble  family 
to  be  educated  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Members 
of  his  council  are  allowed  to  submit  their  opinions  to  him  in 
writing.    He  has  completed  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was 
begun  so  far  back  as  1785,  and  had  remained  unfinished  owing 
to  want  of  funds  and  other  difficulties.     At  the  epoch  of  the 
centenary  of  the  capital,  in-i  881,  a  splendid  national  exhibition  was 
opened.   Jewellery,  silver  ware,  valuable  rings,  goblets,  mother- 
of-pearl  _  and  lacquer  work,  sacred  manuscripts  in  thousands, 
had  their  sections  and  compartments,  as  well  as  the  coarser 
articles  of  wicker-work  and  bamboo,  elephant  tusks,  the  horns  of 
the  buffalo  and  the  rhinoceros,  gamboge,  teak  and  other  timber, 
resin,  sugar,  beeswax,  and  minerals.    Pictures  were  rather  a 
failure,  native  artists  not  being  usually  adepts  in  the  rules  of 
perspective;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  an  ambitious 
dauber  was  dissuaded  from  sending  his  works  to  the  Royal 
Academy.    But,  splendid  as  the  Siamese  Exhibition  may  have 
been,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  annual  ceremony  of  kateen  or  the  royal 
visitation  to  the  temples.    The  King  is  carried  in  state  to  several 
temples  in  succession.    Presents  are  distributed.    The  High  Priest 
preaches  a  sermon.    But  the  grandest  feature  is  the  procession  of 
the  royal  barges,  about  fifty  in  number.    The  state  barge  is  manned 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  rowers,  who  have  been  as  hard  at 
work  for  a  month  previous  as  if  they  were  University  oarsmen, 
practising  swing  and  time.    The  account  of  this  imposing  cere- 
mony is  followed  by  a  ghastly  story  of  the  execution  of  a  woman, 
with  minute  details.    The  only  satisfactory  part  of  the  affair  is 
that  the  culprit  was  a  nobleman's  wife  who'had  murdered  one  of 
her  servants  in  a  diabolical  fashion,  and  that  the  King,  though  as 
averse  as  King  Louis  Philippe  to  signing  death  warrants,  thought 
it  fit  in  this  case  to  show  himself  no  respecter  of  persons.  Mr. 
Bock,  we  may  remark,  has  rather  a  liking  for  these  repulsive 
sights,  for  when  up  the  country  he  was  anxious  to  witness  the 
execution  of  a  Chow  or  chief,  of  the  city  of  Lampoon,  but  un- 
luckily arrived  just  after  the  decapitation.    This  "unfortunate 
nobleman  "  seems  to  have  been  condemned  on  three  counts.  He 
had  offered  an  insult  to  the  Siamese  Commissioner.    He  had  in- 
jured the  elephant  of  a  brother  Chow.    And  he  was  generally  a 
scamp  and  therefore  fitted  to  be  a  scapegoat.    In  many  respects, 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  at  Bangkok.    Most  of  the 
roads  lately  constructed  by  the  King  are   below  the  water- 
level.    There  are  no  ghauts  or  landing-places  of  stone  or  brick, 
as  there  are  in  India.    The  city  of  Bangkok  is  often  flooded 
in  the  rainy  season,  seeing  that  it  is  built  on  an  alluvial  plain 
level  with  the  river.    And  at  other  seasons  the  lanes  and  streets 
are  receptacles  of  filth.    Yet  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  of  an  Eastern 
potentate  who  reads  English  newspapers,  transacts  business  regu- 
larly, has  a  mint,  a  library,  and  a  museum,  encourages  research,  is 
civil  to  foreigners,  does  not  torture  or  harass  his  own  subjects  in 
the  genuine  Oriental  fashion,  and  has  visited  Singapore,  Java, 
British  Burmah,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Benares.    When  an  out- 
break of  cholera  occurred  in  1881,  this  enlightened  sovereign  did 
not  content  himself  with  charms  and  sentences  in  Pali  and 
prayers  to  the  evil  spirits  or  Nats,  but  he  erected  temporary  hos- 
pitals and  sent  steam-launches  up  and  down  the  river  with 
medicines  and  doctors. 

_  All  this  is  interesting  enough,  but  the  journey  through  the 
interior  gives  Mr.  Bock  much  more  to  tell.  He  seems  to  have 
stood  the  hot  and  moist  climate  very  well ;  for  we  only  hear  of 
one  or  two  attacks  of  fever  which  yielded  more  to  quinine  than 
to  Dr.  Sutton's  magic  pills.  He  also  was  well  provided  with 
presents  to  propitiate  native  functionaries,  such  as  cloth,  tobacco, 
needles,  and  scent-bottles.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  made 
zoedone  do  duty  for  champagne  in  a  fashion  which  would  have 
delighted  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;  and  he  evidently  has  the  traveller's 
resolution  and  pluck,  and  makes  light  of  trials  and  inconveni- 
ences, indifferent  commons,  thunderstorms  and  wet,  and  all  the 
worries  incidental  to  an  exploration  in  Siamese  jungles.  On 
leaving  Bangkok  he  had  to  pole  up  the  stream  when  a  comfortable 
steamer  could  go  no  higher.  The  Indian  custom,  so  familiar  in 
wearying  journeys  up  the  Ganges  and  Jabuna,  where  the  boatmen 
tie  one  end  of  a  rope  to  the  mast  and  walk  on  the  bank  hauling 
the  other  end,  seems  unknown  in  Siam.  After  a  time  the  boat 
was  exchanged  for  a  howdah  and  an  elephant ;  and  then,  again, 
Mr.  Bock  went  down  the  Mekok  river  in  a  small  canoe.  In  this 
way  he  stayed  at  the  towns  of  Raheng,  Lakhon,  Lampoon,  Kian<r 
Mai  and  Kiang  Hai,  Merang  Prau  and  Kiang  Tsen,  covering  more 
than  six  degrees  of  latitude  and  living  exactly  as  the  natives  did. 
Of  course  events  did  not  always  run  smoothly.  The  farther  he 
proceeded  into  the  interior  the  less  potent  were  the  orders  and 
passports  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  King  of  Siam  or  from 
Chows  and  other  high  officials.  Buddhists  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts ;  and,  though  he  obtained 
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permission  for  a  native  hunter  of  high  repute,  one  Mau  Sua,  to  get 
him  specimens,  very  little  was  obtained  by  tbis  means.  Mr.  Bock 
was  accused  of  bringing  tigers  round  the  houses  at  night ;  and 
we  cannot  think  that  he  was  well  advised  in  trying  to  carry 
off  two  large  images  of  Buddha  from  a  great  cave  in  one  of 
the  Lao  States.  We  note  that  a  large  tiger  shot  by  the  villagers 
was  actually  cut  up  and  eaten.  The  tongue  is  cut  out  by  Indian 
mahouts,  and  when  dried,  used  as  a  medicine  in  fever  ;  but  only  the 
most  degraded  of  the  aboriginal  or  semi-aboriginal  tribes  in  that 
country  ever  think  of  eating  tigers,  jackals,  or  lizards.  Once  Mr. 
Bock's  talent  for  drawing  got  him  into  a  scrape.  He  was  sketch- 
ing the  wife  of  a  Karian  chief,  and  unluckily  touched  her  chin  in 
order  to  get  her  into  position.  This  was  one  of  those  blunders 
that  are  worse  than  crimes  in  the  East,  and  some  unpleasant  con- 
sequences were  only  averted  by  diplomacy.  Mr.  Bock  hastily 
made  a  duplicate  sketch,  which  he  tore  in  half  to  appease  the 
"evil  spirits  " — having  cleverly  managed  to  secrete  the  original. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  Buddhism  in  these  pages,  its  forms, 
worship,  discipline,  and  Nivvan,  or  final  extinction.  At  p.  200 
there  is  a  curious  sketch  of  Mount  Zinnalo  according  to  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  Laosians.  It  is  like  a  pillar  on  a  pedestal  with  a  top- 
heavy  capital.  The  whole  is  divided  into  compartments  allotted 
to  persons  who,  while  on  earth,  shall  have  attained  divers  degrees 
of  merit  either  as  merely  good  spirits,  or  who  have  built 
houses  for  priests,  worn  white  clothing,  and  said  many  prayers. 
The  order  of  merit  and  the  allotment  of  wives  by  thousands 
and  millions  according  to  the  respective  worth  of  deeds  performed 
on  earth,  sounds  more  like  the  Bihisht  of  the  Mussulman ;  but 
then  Buddhism  comes  in  after  all,  as  the  darkness,  which 
in  the  picture  sits  like  a  cloud  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  represents 
Nirwana,  the  place  where  there  is  "  no  care  "  and  only  "perfect 
happiness."  According  to  Mr.  Bock,  in  several  respects  the 
Laosian  Buddhist  has  privileges  not  accorded  to  his  brethren 
in  Siam  and  in  Burmah.  Priests  may  possess  property  and  many 
own  domestic  slaves  and  goods  and  chattels.  There  are  many 
degrees  of  the  novitiate.  The  day  begins  with  alms-begging,  but 
in  lonely  tracts  the  villagers  save  the  priest  the  trouble  of  going 
round  with  his  bowl  for  rice  and  fruit,  and  bring  food  themselves 
to  the  temple.  The  ordeal  of  rice-chewing  is  applied  to  priests 
accused  of  unchastity,  but  we  are  not  told  what  the  exact  punish- 
ment is.  The  perpetual  propitiation  of  evil  or  angry  spirits  show 
the  inability  of  the  Buddhist  creed  to  satisfy  the  human  craving 
for  something  to  worship.  The  Buddhist  is  not  sensuous  or 
idolatrous  like  the  Hindu,  or  bigoted  like  the  Mahommedan, 
but,  whether  in  Lao,  Siam,  or,  as  Captain  Forbes  has  told  us,  in 
Burma,  he  must  have  something  to  fear,  invoke,  or  propitiate. 
Besides  the  Wat  or  temple  with  its  images  of  Buddha,  there  is 
generally  another  structure,  the  Phrachedu,  which  is  erected  every- 
where to  gain  favour  with  some  deity  and  to  atone  for  some  sin. 
Though  smoking  is  forbidden  to  priests,  they  all  smoke  and 
chew  betel.  The  latter  custom  is  carried  to  a  very  unpleasant 
excess  by  everybody,  and  it  is  said  to  aid  the  digestion  at  the 
expense  of  the  teeth  and  of  all  appearance.  The  priestly  life 
in  general  seemed  to  Mr.  Bock  one  of  indolence  from  a  "  Western 
point  of  view,"  but  surely  not  more  so  than  that  of  friars  or 
monks.  A  Hindu  Mahant  at  a  temple  at  Gaya  and  elsewhere  does 
not  suggest  a  career  of  activity,  but  the  Hindu  ascetic  or  pilgrim 
makes  longer  journeys  and  endures  more  hardships,  we  think, 
than  the  Buddhist,  though  the  latter  does  wander  about  the 
couutry  in  the  dry  season  and  visits  the  Phra  Bat,  "  where 
Buddha  is  supposed  to  have  left  his  footprint.''  Tattooing  is 
described  at  some  length,  and  with  difficulty  the  author  obtained 
from  an  expert  the  design  in  fashion  in  the  Lao  Country.  Dyak 
women  endure  this  infliction  to  please  their  lovers;  the  Laos  to 
satisfy  the  female  sex.  The  middle  part  of  the  person  down  to 
the  knee-cap  is  covered  with  figures  of  pigeons,  vultures,  lions, 
tigers,  monkeys,  and  demons  ;  and  the  operation  must  be  extremely 
painful,  causing  irritation  and  swelling  and  sometimes  death.  In 
the  eastern  parts  of  Lao  the  natives  wisely  content  themselves 
with  an  odd  figure  or  two  on  the  leg  and  chest.  Mr.  Bock 
naturally  draws  attention  to  the  facilities  for  trade  and  commerce 
afforded  in  Siam.  He  would  like  to  see  a  railway  from  Bangkok 
to  Baheng,  a  distance  of  three  degrees,  or  roughly  calculated, 
of  rather  more  than  two  hundred  miles.  This  work  would  present 
no  greater  difficulties  than  the  line  from  Rangoon  to  Prome, 
which  is  only  a  trifle  less  in  extent,  and  the  enlightened  monarch 
has  only  to  find  the  money  and  send  for  the  English  engineer.  We 
hear,  too,  something  about  fine  timber  and  minerals,  especially 
copper  and  tin,  but  Chinese  companies  are  already  in  the  field 
and  in  some  places  have  obtained  a  monopoly.  Mr.  Bock  met  with 
traders  from  Yunnan,  and  pictures  of  these  men  with  their  mules 
and  ponies  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  illustrations.  We  wonder 
that  the  author  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  ridges  and  jungles 
between  Siam  and  our  Burmese  provinces,  for  he  especially 
mentions  the  trade  route  to  Moulmain.  But  very  likely  this 
would  have  been  no  easy  adventure,  and  we  can  quite  understand 
his  wish  to  return  to  Bangkok  and  renew  his  acquaintance  with 
its  enlightened  ruler,  to  whoru  he  has  done  full  justice,  as  he  has 
to  American  missionaries  and  to  divers  English  and  other  gentle- 
men employed  in  the  Government  service  in  a  country  where 
prestige  is  still  valued  and  where  invidious  distinctions  of  race  and 
colour  have  not  yet  been  entirely  swept  away. 


WALES  SIX  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.* 

"TT7HEN  we  read  of  disturbances  on  the  restless  borders  of  the 
7  V  Cape  and  Natal,  we  are  content  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  of  Sydney  Smith,  "  Mankind  live  and  flourish,  not 
only  in  spite  of  storms  and  tempests,  but  (which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  previous  to  experience)  in  spite  of  colonial 
secretaries."  Mankind  probably  flourish — in  a  way,  and  certainly 
live,  at  a  distance  fortunately  remote,  in  spite  of  Boers,  Basutos, 
missionaries,  colonial  bishops,  Zulus,  raids,  and  Dabulamanzi. 
Six  hundred  years  ago  the  English  stoicism  which  easily  endures 
the  discomforts  of  South  African  politics  would  have  been  more 
hardly  put  to  it  by  trials  nearer  home.  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
Marches  were  in  almost  exactly  the  same  condition  as  the  Natal 
frontiers  between  Boers,  Zulus,  and  the  late  philanthropic  Bishop 
Colenso.  Substitute  Grufl'yth  and  Llewellyn  for  Cetewayo  and 
Dabulamanzi,  and  Archbishop  Peckham  for  Dr.  Colenso,  and  one 
has  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  Wales  and  England  made  each 
other  endure.  The  Welsh  clergy  occupied  the  place  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  were  the  cause  of  even  more  severe  perplexities 
than  that  modern  species  of  evangelist  who  eke3  out  his  stipend 
by  selling  gunpowder  and  "  square  face "  gin  to  the  savages. 
Archbishop  Peckham,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say  (fair  both  to  him 
and  to  Bishop  Colenso),  was  an  Englishman  first,  a  philan- 
thropist afterwards,  and  at  a  considerable  interval.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  prevent  the  Welsh  from  breaking  themselves  against 
the  rock  of  English  determination.  But  when,  being  exceeding 
wilful,  they  would  go  to  war,  then  Peckham  turned  round,  lectured 
them  fiercely,  and  maintained  that,  as  descendants  of  Trojan 
wanderers,  they  inherited  all  the  vices  of  Paris  of  Troy.  There 
certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Celtic  character  in  Paris,  so  the 
Archbishop's  ethnological  theories  were  not  without  justification. 

The  new  volume  of  Archbishop  Peckham's  Letters  (edited,  with 
an  excellent  preface,  by  Mr.  Charles  Trice  Martin  for  the  Rolls 
collection)  contains  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  picture  of 
English  dealings  with  Wales.  English  and  Celtic  characters  have 
only  altered  for  the  worse  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Our 
savage  neighbours  in  Australia  and  Africa  may  still  call  us 
faithless,  cruel,  overbearing ;  but  we  have  added  to  these  qualities 
the  horror  of  "  blood-guiltiness  "  when  we  are  getting  the  worst  of 
it.  Our  savage  neighbours  in  Ireland  or  America  still  remain 
eager  to  pick  a  quarrel,  still  unamenable  to  civilization,  still 
content  with  their  own  peculiar  and  prehistoric  conceptions  of 
faith,  justice,  honour,  and  industry.  But  they,  too,  have  added 
cowardice  to  their  other  demerits,  and  only  wage  a  midnight  war 
on  kitchenmaids  and  third-class  passengers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  account  at  once  brief  and  lucid  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Wales  at  the  time  when  Archbishop  Peckham 
was  doing  his  best  for  the  strayed  sheep  of  the  fold.  Llewellyn 
ap  Jorwerth,  a  kind  of  Celtic  Panda,  who  had  brought  all  Wales 
under  his  dominion,  died  in  1240.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
David ;  but  the  people  and  priests  preferred  the  bastard  Grufl'ytb, 
whom  David  kept  in  confinement.  The  captive,  being  a  heavy 
man  from  want  of  exercise,  broke  his  neck  in  trying  to  escape 
from  the  Tower  by  the  old  plan  of  making  a  rope  of  his  sheets. 
David  died  next ;  the  Welsh  rejected  his  sister's  son,  and  did 
homage  to  Owen  Goch  and  Llewellyn,  son  of  Gruffyth.  When 
the  pair  had  ruled  together  for  some  time,  Owen  and  his  younger 
brother  David  rose  against  Llewellyn,  and  were  put  down  ;  alter 
which  Llewellyn  desired  to  free  Wales  wholly  from  English  rule. 
After  a  border  war  of  various  fortune,  a  treaty  was  made  in  1267 
between  Llewellyn  and  Henry  III.  The  conditions  of  this  peace 
were  never  kept.  The  English  John  Dunns  of  the  period,  early 
settlers  in  Wales  or  on  the  Marches,  were  ever  at  informal 
war  with  Llewellyn,  and  their  stations,  or  castles,  were 
perpetually  being  burned.  Edward  I.  succeeded  to  Henry  III., 
and  Llewellyn  refused  to  do  homage.  He  was  bent  on  finding  an 
excuse  for  war,  and,  to  be  fair,  excuses  were  not  far  to  seek.  The 
English,  wherever  they  had  the  chance,  were  imposing  their 
ideas  and  customs,  their  distasteful  industry,  and  their  singular 
theory  that  murder  was  a  public  crime  and  not  a  private  diversion, 
on  the  idle,  revengeful  Celts.  War  broke  out;  Llewellyn  found 
that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  and  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  1277. 
In  1278  Llewellyn  signed  an  extradition  treaty,  sorely  against 
his  will,  and,  as  he  says, "  compelled  by  the  fear  which  may  fall  on 
a  constant  man,''  the  fear  which  fell  on  Messrs.  Carey  and  his  allies 
when  they  found  themselves  in  peril.  After  this  matters  dragged 
on  for  two  or  three  .years,  the  Welsh  always  complaining  that  the 
English  disregarded  their  national  laws,  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that 
these  "  wrere  contrary  to  the  Ten  Commandments.''  The  English 
answered  that  they  would  only  accept  Welsh  laws  when  Welsh 
laws  were  "  reasonable."  As  all  the  customs  by  which  these 
gallant  Celts  set  most  store  were,  in  English  eyes,  "  unreason- 
able," our  neighbours  had  much  to  endure.  Wrecking  was  a  well- 
established  and  cherished  custom  of  these  children  of  nature,  and 
Llewellyn  bitterly  laments  that  his  subjects  are  interfered  with 
in  the  exercise  of  this  cherished  privilege.  Then  there  were 
the  usual  quarrels  of  hostile  races.  English  masons  insulted 
Celtic  "  nobles,"  and  probably  held  Welsh  titles  very  meanly. 
"  Welsh  farmers  selling  their  produce  at  Rhuddlan  were  obliged 
to  take  what  the  English  offered  or  be  flogged.  Woods  were 
!  cut  down,  probably  "  (Mr.  Martin  thinks)  "  to  make  roads."  The 
English  Constable  of  Oswestry  hanged  two  young  Welshmen 
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of  noble  family,  "  which  hanging  their  parents  would  not  have 
borne  for  300;."  In  fact,  the  Welsh  were  treated  much  like  black 
fellows  in  Queensland.  We  may  presume  that  they  also  stole 
cattle,  burned  and  robbed  when  they  got  the  chance.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  became  rebellious.  In  1280  Edward  again 
offered  to  observe  "all  just  and  reasonable  Welsh  laws,"  but 
irritated  the  Celts  by  speaking  as  if  Wales  were  part  of  his  king- 
dom. In  all  the  letters  and  proclamations  we  mark  the  common 
sense  and  complete  self-confidence  natural  to  Englishmen  in 
dealing  with  backward  races.  Industry,  honesty,  justice,  the 
Englishman  argues,  are  obviously  reasonable.  Tippling,  idleness, 
the  blood  feud,  long  days  spent  in  listening  to  lying  legends  are 
obviously  unreasonable.  The  Welsh  had  much  better  adopt 
English  ideas  and  be  done  with  it.  In  the  course  of  six  hundred 
years  the  Welsh  have  been  led  or  bullied  into  acquiescence  with  a 
"reasonableness"  which  is  certainly  not  "sweet."  But  St. 
George's  Channel  has  saved  the  Irish  from  this  sad  fate,  and 
"  Irish  ideas  "  are  still  much  what  Welsh  ideas  used  to  be  in  the 
days  of  Edward  I. 

Mr.  Martin  points  out  that  the  endless  troubles  of  the  Welsh 
borders  were  far  more  hopeless  and  inveterate  than  those  of  the 
Scotch  Marches.  On  both  sides  of  the  Debatable  Land  the  Jocks 
of  the  Cow  and  the  Hard-riding  Dicks  were  of  the  same  English 
blood,  and  of  equal  pluck.  They  fought  and  plundered  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  "  thanked  each  other  for  the  sport 
they  had  shown."  The  Welsh,  suffering  and  inflicting  all  that  a 
lower  race  endures  from  and  avenges  on  its  masters,  broke  into 
rebellion  in  the  Easter  of  1280.  By  July  15,  Edward,  with  a 
conquering  army,  was  at  Rhuddlan.  Then  Archbishop  Beckham 
stood  out  courageously  between  the  Bang  and  the  insurgents,  and 
endeavoured  to  win  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker.  As  General 
Gordon  was  anxious  to  go  alone  and  meet  the  Mahdi  face  to  face, 
so  Peckham  set  forth  to  meet  Llewellyn,  "  knowing  that  there 
was  no  one  else  in  England  willing  to  undertake  such  a  task." 
The  King,  like  the  present  Government,  did  not  sanction  the  visit 
to  the  stranger  prince ;  but  Beckham,  unlike  General  Gordon,  went 
his  own  way  all  the  same.  He  did  not  conciliate  Llewellyn. 
Indeed,  Beckham's  statement  of  the  superiority  of  the  English 
force  and  of  the  favour  in  which  the  English  cause  was  held  in 
Rome  (p.  436,  Letter  cccxl.),  was  likely  rather  to  irritate  the 
Welshmen.  Beckham  writes,  "We  most  bitterly  bewail  the 
report  that  the  Welsh  are  more  cruel  than  the  Saracens 
[crudeliores  Saracenis],  for  when  the  Saracens  take  Christians 
prisoners,  they  hold  them  to  ransom  ;  but  the  Welsh  are  said  to 
cut  their  captives'  throats  on  the  spot,  as  if  they  cared  for  nothing 
but  blood.  And,  what  is  even  worse,  when  they  do  accept 
ransom,  they  are  reported  first  to  take  the  money,  and  then  to  cut 
the  throats  all  the  same."  Which  would  certainly  be  the  comble 
of  meanness.  Llewellyn  replied  that  the  English  spared  neither 
age,  nor  sex,  nor  sacred  buildings.  Brobably  the  border  wars 
were  as  relentless  as  feuds  between  Western  settlers  and  Apaches. 

A  very  bad  thing  happened  now.  The  Archbishop  left 
Llewellyn  for  three  days,  and  the  English  made  a  treacherous 
and  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  position.  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  men  who,  after  teaching  the  Maoris  that  Sunday  was  a 
taboo  day,  took  the  Maori  camp  on  a  Sunday,  when  all  the 
Rangatiras  were  at  their  devotions.  After  this  foul  blow  the 
honest  Maoris  gave  iu.  "  Where  is  the  pleasure,"  they  said,  "  in 
fighting  men  who  behave  like  you  ?  "  Edward  was  irritated  by 
all  that  had  happened.  He  offered  private  terms  (which  were 
refused)  to  the  now  united  Welsh  princes.  David,  in  particular, 
declined  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  poor  Welsh  only  asked 
that  they  might  not  be  excommunicated,  as  they  were  fightin°- 
in  self-defence.  It  was  now  that  Beckham  lost  his  temper. 
Though  he  afterwards  scolded  them  for  their  love  of  the  Tale  of 
Troy,  he  now  declares  that  "  they  were  descended  from  a  Trojan 
a,  friend  of  Paris,  the  adulterer,"  from  whom  they  derived  a  certain 
laxity  in  love  aflairs.  How  extraordinary  has  been  the  influence 
of  the  divine  story  of  Priam  and  his  people !  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  remote  barbarians  were  claiming  Trojan  descent;  in 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  Welsh  were  basing  their  claims  to  wild 
Wales  on  their  kinship  with  the  wanderers  from  "the  crumbling 
clay  fort  on  the  windy  hill "  of  Hissarlik.  To  this  ancient 
title  Beckham  objected  that,  if  the  Welsh  were  Trojans  who 
turned  the  Scythian  giants  out  of  Albion,  why  should  not  the 
English  turn  them  out?  "Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  shalt 
thou  not  be  spoiled?"  This  argument,  such  as  it  is,  holds 
good  against  the  absurd  argument  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
Ine  land  was  theirs  before  the  snub-nosed  Saxon  came.  But  it 
must  have  belonged  to  somebody,  whether  a  Scythian  giant  or 
not,  before  the  ancestors  of  such  Land  Leaguers  as  are  Celts  came 
that  way.  Beckham  was  not  more  conciliating  when  the  Welsh 
demanded  the  restoration  of  their  own  "  unreasonable  "  laws  As 
for  the  legislator  "Howelda,"  auctoritatem  ei  Diabolus  deler/avit 
So  Beckham  poured  Biblical  texts  and  insults  on  the  Welsh  •  they 
continued  in  revolt,  and  Llewellyn  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  by  a 
knight  who  did  not  know  him. 

Here  ended  for  the  time  Beckham's  connexion  with  Wales, 
His  other  letters  are  full  of  most  interesting  details  about  the 
private  life  of  clergy  and  laity,  abbesses  and  priors,  and  public 
rights  m  churches  and  Welsh  fashions  in  dress,  about  Jews  and 
friars  and  nunneries.  Beckham  was  a  man  just  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  but  not  tolerant  of  new  Jewish  synagogues  nor  old 
Welsh  ideas.  His  letters  are  a  valuable  addition  to  "the  materials 
of  the  historian,  who  has  great  cause  to  praise  Mr.  Martin. 


FRENCH  DRAMATIC  CLASSICS* 

TF  a  taste  for  exact  literature  is  not  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
J-  the  coming  generation,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  latest 
purveyors  of  school-books.  Everywhere  we  see  the  signs  of  a 
more  liberal  system  of  education,  and  of  the  substitution  of  what 
is  bright,  fresh,  and  accurate  for  the  respectable  generalizations  of 
the  dull  old  school.  The  little  books  before  us  are  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this.  Instead  of  being  edited  by  schoolmasters  or°pro- 
fessors,  they  are  introduced  to  us  by  two  well-known  poets,  the 
name  of  each  of  whom  suggests  to  the  public  any  thing  rather  than 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Dryasdust.  Yet  there  is  no  real  reason  for  sur- 
prise. Why  should  young  people  be  dragged  with  discourteous 
violence  to  the  Temple  of  Instruction  ?  Nor  are  the  poets  worse 
teachers,  from  the  purely  technical  point  of  view, than  the  dreariest 
pedagogue  in  the  country.  In  point  of  exactitude,  in  comprehen- 
sion of  the_  words  and  passages  which  present  difficulty  to  the 
untrained,  in  patience  of  research  and  in  sympathy  for  ignorance, 
Mr.  Dobson  and  Mr.  Lang  have  nothing  to  learn  from  their  most 
experienced  colleagues  in  education. 

The  series  to  which  these  little  books  belong  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  under  his  guidance  aims  at  something  quite 
new  in  the  treatment  of  modern  dramatic  literature.  His  own 
edition  of  Corneille's  Horace,  which  appeared  two  years  ago,  has 
supplied  the  type  of  a  modern  French  play  approached  exactly  as 
a  scholiast  would  approach  a  Greek  tragedy,  with  copious  pro- 
legomena and*  full  illustrative  notes.  The  text,  very*  carefully 
collated  with  the  best  editions,  forms  the  centre  of  the  work,  and 
is  placed  in  a  setting  which  exhausts  all  that  curiosity  can  desire 
to  know_  regarding  the  author  and  his  antecedents,  or  the  play  and 
its  relations.  For  instance,  the  Barbier  de  Seville  opens  with  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Beaumarchais,  and  this  is  followed 
by  an  essay  on  the  progress  of  French  comedy,  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated _  in  each  edition  of  a  comic  play.  This  essay  is  by 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  breadth  of  view,  and  for 
the  skill  with  which  the  critic  contrives  to  show  us  the  central 
thread  of  unaltering  Gallic  wit  running  through  the  various 
dramatic  literature  of  six  hundred  years.  In  the  Barbier  de  Seville 
there  then  follows,  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  an  essay  on  the  stage 
in  the  time  of  Beaumarchais,  another  on  the  "  Drame  Serieux" 
before  Beaumarchais,  and  a  third  to  introduce  the  particular  play 
to  students.  All  these  essays  are  full  of  interesting  matter,  grace- 
fully applied,  and  the  text  is  finally  succeeded  by  nine  pages  of 
ingenious  notes. 

As  far  as  literature  is  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Beaumarchais  is  less  known  than  Moliere,  and  Le  Barbier  de 
Seville  less  read  than  the  Precieuses  Ridicules.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Dobson's  volume  that  we  turn  with  particular  curiosity.  His 
life  of  his  author  is  careful  and  minute,  and  contains  facts  which 
are,  if  not_  new,  yet  certainly  not  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
student.  His  account  of  the  well-known  Angelucci,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  Hatkinson  incident,  differs  widely  from  that 
which  Beaumarchais  himself  gave  forth,  and  which  his  biographers 
have  repeated.  According  to  this  story,  the  dramatist  was  sent 
on  a_  delicate  mission,  in  1774,  to  suppress  a  libel  on  Marie 
Antoinette  which  wa?  being  prepared  by  a  Jew,  who  called  himself 
Angelucci  in  Amsterdam  and  Hatkinson  (or  Atkinson)  in  London. 
Beaumarchais's  romantic  tale  was  that  he  succeeded  in  bribing  the 
Jew  to  burn  both  editions  of  this  brochure,  but  that  Angelucci 
succeeded  in  secreting  a  copy,  and  hurried  off  to  Niiremburg  to 
reprint  it.  Beaumarchais  started  after  him,  caught  him  in  a  wood 
in  Bavaria,  and  valorously  felled  and  stripped  him,  only  to  be 
himself  despoiled  and  wounded  a  little  while  afterwards  by 
brigands.  Unfortunately,  it  now  appears,  as  Mr.  Dobson  tells  us, 
that  there  was  no  Angelucci,  that  the  pamphlet  was  Beaumarchais's 
own,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  the  wood  at  Neustadt  were 
self-inflicted.  This  is  very  discreditable,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
trait  in  the  character  of  Figaro. 

Among  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  notes  we  may  mention  one  or  two 
which  seem  to  us  new  and  very  happy.  The  famous  "  Ce  qui  ne 
vaut  pas  la  peine  d'etre  dit,  on  le  chante  "  he  traces  to  a  passage  in 
the  eighteenth  Spectator,  "  Nothing  is  capable  of  being  well  set  to 
Musick,  that  is  not  Nonsense."  In  the  same  scene  we  do  not  think 
that  any  one  before  our  editor  has  pointed  out  the  relation  of  "  Je 
me  presse  de  rire  de  tout,  de  peur  d'etre  oblige  d'en  pleurer  "  to 
Byron's  words  in  Don  Juan : — 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  a  lighter  touch  in  prose  than  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  who  seems  to  keep  his  laughter  for  his  verses.  To  Mr. 
Lang,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  all  know,  not  palaeontology,  nor 
church  architecture,  nor  the  deities  of  the  Society  Islanders  are 
safe  from  the  arrows  of  a  universal  spirit  of  mirth.  However 
serious  he  may  be  for  a  moment,  it  needs  but  for  one  of  the  ab- 
struser  sciences  to  approach  him,  and 

Quand  il  la  prenait  dans  ses  bras, 
Sa  gaite"  s'e'veillait  encore. 

In  the  prolegomena  to  his  text  of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  he  is 
as  thorough  and  as  learned  as  possible,  but  we  are  never  certain 
that  we  shall  finish  the  page  without  a  laugh,  often  at  a  very  small 
point,  where  the  critic  is  really  speaking  sotto  voce,  and  cracking  a 

*  Beaumarchais-Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

Moliire—Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  Oxford  • 
Clarendon  Press.  ° 
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little  joke  with  himself.  The  subject  of  his  play  gives  him  infinite 
opportunity  of  passing  gibes  at  the  foibles  of  our  own  contemporary 
society,  with  its  weaknesses  and  follies,  its  tasteless  revolts  against 
brutality  and  dulness,  and  its  tyranny  of  fashion.  We  may  close 
with  a  paragraph  which  we  find  in  a  little  essay  on  "  The  Oomic 
Stage  in  the  Age  of  Moliere  ": — 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  stage  effect  and  scenery.  When  Thomiris 
called  A  moi,  soldats .'  the  advance  of  the  Scythian  levies  was  indicated  by 
a  painting  of  an  array,  which  was  drawn  over  an  impracticable  bridge.  .  .  . 
As  to  archaeological  accuracy,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  attaining  it.  As  late 
as  i8n,  a  modern  inkstand  with  quill  pens  was  placed  on  the  table  of 
Agamemnon  !  And  this  was  after  Wolf's  celebrated  Prolegomena,  in  which  it 
may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  Homeric  age  did  not  use  quill  pens. 


SOME  NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS.* 

THE  appearance  of  the  translation  of  Lotze's  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics is  an  event  of  considerable  interest.  It  argues,  for 
one  thing,  that  even  at  Oxford  it  is  becoming  known  that  there 
have  been  thinkers  in  Germany  since  Hegel.  The  fact,  too,  that  the 
idea  of  this  translation  originated  with  the  late  Professor  Green 
suggests  that  the  Hegelians,  or  those  who  have  been  taken  to  be 
such,  are  finding  it  worth  while  to  see  what  is  said  by  thinkers 
whose  mode  of  philosophizing  is  in  many  respects  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  Hegel.  The  work  of  translation  has  been  carried  out 
by  a  number  of  Oxford  men — the  editor,  Mr.  Bosanquet,  under- 
taking to  keep  the  whole  consistent  and  uniform.  And  both  he 
and  his  collaborateurs  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success. 
The  translation  is  in  the  main  clear  and  idiomatic,  and  the 
differences  of  style  of  the  several  contributors  do  not  force  them- 
selves disagreeably  on  the  reader's  notice.  Lotze's  thought  is  often 
of  the  subtlest,  and  his  style  correspondingly  difficult ;  so  that 
the  labour  of  conveying  his  precise  meaning  into  our  less  philo- 
sophically developed  language  is  very  considerable.  To  a  large 
extent  these  difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  Thus  such  trouble- 
some words  as  Vorstellung  and  gleich  (which  last  means  not 
simply  equal  in  magnitude,  but  perfectly  similar  or  identical)  have 
been  managed  very  well.  We  cannot,  however,  commend  the  almost 
habitual  rendering  of  Seele  by  "soul."  The  term  mind  has 
become  fixed  in  modern  English  psychology ;  and  to  talk  of  soul 
when  there  is  not  the  remotest  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
spiritual  substance  is  unidiomatic,  if  not  positively  misleading. 
It  sounds,  indeed,  almost  grotesque  when  the  translators  talk  of 
a  "  dog's  soul "  and  of  a  "  busy  soul."  We  do  not  understand, 
too,  why,  when  the  term  stimulus  (which  can  always  be  helped 
out  by  "  excitant ")  has  become  the  firm  possession  of  psychology, 
the  word  "  irritant,"  which  has  a  distinctly  physiological  reference, 
should  be  employed  to  denote  the  external  agent  or  influence 
(Reiz )  which  excites  the  mind  to  activity. 

Lotze  repels  or  attracts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  reader, 
by  the  very  fact  that  he  cannot  easily  be  labelled.  He  does  not 
fit  readily  into  our  pigeon-hole  arrangements.  In  many  respects 
he  might  be  called  a  materialist.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he 
fully  recognized  the  fact  that  mind  co-exists  with  and  is  in  a 
manner  determined  by  body.  His  early  physiological^  studies, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  making  medicine  a  profession,  gave 
him  a  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  physiological  psychology,  to 
which  branch  of  science,  indeed,  he  made  valuable  contributions. 
Yet  with  the  scientific  materialism  he  combined  a  thoroughly 
spiritualistic  view  of  mind.  His  wide  and  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  of  physical  science  led  him  to  view  the 
course  of  nature  as  a  mechanical  process  everywhere  conditioned 
by  definite  antecedents.  At  the  same  time,  by  resolving  _  the 
inner  essence  of  material  things  into  a  quasi-spiritual  principle, 
he  is  enabled  to  give  a  teleological  significance  and  something 
of  a  poetic  colouring  to  the  movements  of  nature.  Again,  while 
setting  out  with  the  idea  of  Leibnitz  and  Herbart,  that  the 
universe  consists  of  a  multitude  of  simple  independent  exist- 
ences, he  finally  abandons  this  Pluralism  for  a  Monism  which 
asserts  the  interdependence  and  unity  of  the  sum.  of  things. 
His  mind  was  too  critical  and  too  original  to  allow  him  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  any  one  philosopher,  and  thus  we  find  in  him 
points  of  contact  with  Hegel  as  with  Herbart.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  better  fitted  to  teach  Englishmen  how  far  we  still  are 
from  having  heard  the  last  word  in  philosophic  speculation  than  a 
perusal  of  Lotze's  writings.  He  is  always  pointing  out  difficulties, 
and  suggesting  new  vistas  of  thought,  where  we  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  everything  has  been  made  clear  and  definite. 

By  aid  of  the  two  volumes  now  translated  the  English  reader 
has  an  opportunity  of  studying  Lotze's  principles  at  first  hand. 
The  logic  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  book,  if  only  for  the 
original  way  in  which  the  author  conceives  and  deals  with  his 
subject.  It  consists  of  three  books — on  Thought  (Pure  Logic), 
on  Investigation  (Applied  Logic),  and  on  Knowledge  (Methodo- 
logy). The  first  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  Formal  Logic  by  means  of 
the*  author's  conception  of  thought  as  an  active  process,  supervening 
on  the  passive  reproduction  of  ideas,  by  which  a  consciousness  of 

*  Lotze's  System  of  Philosophy.  Vol.  I.  Logic.  Vol.  II.  Metaphysic. 
Edited  by  B.  Bosanquet,  M. A.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1884. 

Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.  By  Ed.  von  Hartmann.  Authorized 
Translation,  by  W.  C.  Coupland,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  3  vols.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1884. 

Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism.  By  the  late  W.  J.  Ward,  Ph.D. 
Edited  by  W.  Ward.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.  1884. 

The  Theory  of  Morals.  By  Paul  Janet.  Translated  bv  Marv  Chapman. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  "1SS4. 


"  the  ground  of  their  coherence  "  is  added.  The  treatment  of  the 
Concept,  the  act  of  Judgment,  and  Inference  from  this  point  of  view 
is  striking  and  suggestive.  Subjects  of  great  interest  not  usually  dealt 
with  in  logic,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  speech 
to  the  process  of  thought,  and  the  nature  of  the  impersonal  judg- 
ment, receive  careful  attention.  The  second  book  deals  with  induc- 
tion, and,  though  making  no  reference  to  Mill,  has  evidently  been 
written  in  view  of  his  system.  Lotze's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  physical  inquiry  here  stands  him  in  good 
stead.  And  an  interesting  application  of  principles  to  political 
science  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  chapter  on  election  and  voting. 
The  last  book  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  make  up  a  complete 
theory  of  knowledge,  and  forms  a  natural  transition  to  the  second 
volume  on  Metaphysic.  This  work  again  falls  into  three  books 
(Lotze  seems  to  have  almost  a  superstitious  fondness  for  the 
number  three),  dealing  with  "  The  Connexion  of  Things " 
(Ontology)  "  Cosmology,"  and  "  Psychology."  We  have  already 
hinted  at  the  underlying  idea  of  this  volume.  We  must  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  find  out  for  himself  the  art  with  which  it  is 
developed  into  a  systematic  doctrine.  As  the  latest  attempt  by  a 
thinker  of  the  highest  calibre  to  reassert,  in  full  view  of  recent 
scientific  speculations  on  the  origin  of  life  and  so  forth,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  teleological  view  of  things,  this  volume  deserves 
careful  attention.  Whether  the  reader  agree  with  the  author  or 
not,  he  cannot  fail  to  have  his  intellectual  horizon  widened,  and 
to  be  stimulated  to  follow  out  new  and  interesting  paths  of 
inquiry.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  tell  the  reader  who  in- 
tends attacking  these  volumes  that  they  will  probably  seem  hard 
reading  at  first.  The  peculiar  cast  of  Lotze's  mind,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  influences  which  helped  to  shape  his  thought,  put 
him  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stream  of  English  speculation. 
Yet  this  circumstance  need  not  be  altogether  a  disadvantage. 
Lotze  is  far  less  artificial  and  technical  than  Kant,  whom  of 
course  everybody  reads ;  and  much  less  transcendental  than  Hegel, 
whom  (according  to  some)  we  all  ought  to  read.  And  a  little 
effort  at  the  outset  will  carry  the  beginner  over  the  difficulties  of 
a  new  standpoint  and  a  new  method.  One  cannot  but  wish,  how- 
ever, that  Lotze  had  been  introduced  to  English  readers  in  his 
much  more  readable  work,  Mikrokosmus,  which  smacks  less  of  the 
professor  and  more  of  the  man  of  letters.  But  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  this  want  is  soon  to  be  supplied  by  the  same  enter- 
prising hands  that  have  given  us  the  present  two  volumes. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  Lotze  to  Hartmann.  The  former  has  all 
the  thoroughness  and  all  the  rigorous  exactness  of  the  trained 
academic  metaphysician.  The  latter  has  all  the  clearness  and  all 
the  pointedness  of  the  popular  thinker.  To  Lotze  the  problem  of 
the  universe  was  infinitely  complex ;  to  Hartmann  it  is  perfectly 
simple.  His  essentially  inductive  mind,  which  reminds  one  not 
infrequently  of  Herbert  Spencer,  seizes  a  principle  in  a  multitude 
of  facts,  and,  using  this  as  a  lever,  is  able  to  get  at  the  foundation 
of  the  cosmic  structure.  The  steady  onward  movement  of  his 
mind  towards  a  clearly  seen  goal  is  exhilarating  to  the  reader. 
And  then  how  interesting  the  regions  explored,  the  curious  half- 
lit  domain  of  organic  processes,  animal  instincts,  mysticism,  art- 
creation,  and  so  forth  !  Nothing  is  less  interesting  than  what  is 
perfectly  understood,  and  nobody  has  better  realized  this  truth 
than  Hartmann.  And  even  when,  having  come  to  the  end  of  his 
inductive  path,  he  places  himself  in  the  company  of  the  accredited 
metaphysicians  and  proceeds  by  the  aid  of  his  blind  "  unconscious  " 
and  the  intellectual  or  logical  principle  which,  like  a  pitiful  Cordelia, 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  sightless  sufferer,  to  deduce  the  great  world- 
process,  how  delightfully  concrete,  imaginative,  anthropomorphic 
is  his  thought,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  metaphysical  abstruse- 
ness  and  logical  severity !  Little  wonder  that  Germany,  which 
must  have  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  has  grown  rather  tired  of 
late  of  its  very  technical  teachers,  should  rush  to  the  Hartmannian 
fountain,  and  drink  off  nine  successive  editions  of  the  Philosojihy 
of  the.  Unconscious. 

There  is  nothing  like  success  to  make  men  agreeable  in  their 
manners.  Only  the  weakest  and  most  stupid  of  persons  grow 
bombastic  and  arrogant  through  good  fortune.  A  clever  man 
knows  that  it  is  much  better  to  practise  at  such  a  time,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  admirers  and  others,  a  little  j  udicious  self-disparage- 
ment ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  this  exercise  of 
virtue  easy.  Others  have  deprecated  praise ;  but  few,  perhaps, 
have  gone  so  far  as  Hartmann  in  running  down  his  own  system. 
Some  time  ago  he  published  an  anonymous  volume,  in  which  he 
urged  a  variety  of  arguments  against  his  philosophy.  The  secret  of 
the  authorship  was  kept  for  a  time,  and  the  originator  of  the  joke 
had  no  doubt  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  gullibility  of  his  hostile  critics, 
who  of  course  greeted  the  appearance  of  another  assailant  with 
acclamation.  When  he  had  had  enough  of  this,  he  judiciously 
allowed  the  secret  to  come  out ;  and  thus  he  had  the  deeper  de- 
light of  being  acknowledged  as  a  large-minded  man,  far  from  the 
tyranny  of  system,  and  yet  so  certain  of  the  strength  of  the  foun- 
dations of  his  edifice  that  he  could  afford  to  play  at  throwing 
stones  at  its  upper  stories.  A  like  recklessness,  only  possible  to 
the  man  who  is  assured  of  fortune's  smiles,  displays  itself  in  the 
curious  prefaces  to  the  later  editions  of  his  opus  magnum.  Here 
the  great  man  shows  himself  in  the  most  gracious  of  moods.  He 
sets  himself,  quite  in  an  impartial  objective  way,  to  account  for 
the  success  of  his  work,  just  as  though  the  idea  that  the  writer's 
ability  had  anything  to  do  with  this  result  had  never  occurred  to 
him.  With  charming  naivete,  he  describes  the  state  of  philoso- 
phical hunger  which  preceded  the  appearance  of  hi9  work,  to 
which  of  course  all  his  success  is  due,  modestly  observing  that 
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"  the  exaggerated  estimate  frequently  formed  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Unconscious  must  be  in  large  measure  attributed  to  the  'cir- 
cumstance that  its  value  was  measured  against  the  background 
(sic)  of  the  Guild-philosophy,  which  gave  it  an  intrinsically  un- 
deserved prominence  by  the  force  of  contrast."  There  seems  to  be 
only  ope  tiny  shadow  of  discontent  to  mar  the  bright  serenity  of 
his  spirit,  and  that  is  the  reflection  that  the  scientific  world"  has 
not  yet  hailed  him  as  a  new  light.  But  here  again  he  displays 
his  striking  magnanimity  by  abstaining  from  all  appearance  of 
complaint,  and  by  exercising  a  spirit  of  generous  compassion  for 
men  sunk  m  the  slough  of  a  "  crass  mechanical  and  anti-teleo- 
logical "  view  of  nature. 

We  have  said  enough  perhaps  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that 
Hartmann  and  his  "  Unconscious  "  are  a  phenomenon  worthy  of 
study    In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  such  a  work 
in  philosophical  literature  is  unique.    To  use  an  Americanism,  we 
may  say_  that  it  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  speculation 
which  this  age  has  seen.    And  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be 
read  by  the  English-speaking  race  as  by  the  Germans.    In  truth, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  delightful  reading,  whether  approached 
with  the  attitude  of  reverent  discipleship  or  with  that  of  sceptical 
levity.    As  a  piece  of  dashing  literary  composition  it  is  sure  to 
command  attention.    And,  if  other  reasons  were  wanting,  the  fact 
that  the  author  manages  in  the  course  of  his  argument  'to  hit  all 
the  respectable  authorities,  academical  philosophers,  theologians, 
and  the  rest,  is  certain  to  secure  him  a  wide  hearing  Whether 
there  is  latent  in  the  English  mind  just  now  much  of  that  pessi- 
mistic temper  to  which  the   book   so  effectually  appeals  in 
Germany  remains  to  be  seen.    However  this  be,  the  work  was  too 
phenomenal  a  one  not  to  be  translated.    And  Herr  von  Hartmann 
is  fortune  s  favourite  once  more  in  having  so  excellent  a  translator 
Mr.  Coupland  is  already  known  to  a  few  as  a  close  and  accurate 
student  of  psychology  and  philosophy.    And  the  effects  of  special 
training  in  a  subject  in  giving  certainty,  accuracy,  and  ease  to  a 
translators  touch  show  themselves  in  every  chapter  of  the  volume. 
V\  e  nave  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  considerable  error  The 
way  in  which  that  crux  of  translators  of  German  philosophy, 
Vorstellung,  is  managed  is  excellent.    "Presentation,"  "repre- 
sentation, "  idea,"  these  and  other  words  are  made  to  render  its 
meaning  according  to  circumstances.     The  author  is  to  be  com- 
mended, further,  for  his  courage  in  holding  to  the  form  of  the 
German  where  this  is  distinctly  Hartmannian,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  heading  "  The  Becoming-Conscious  of  the  Idea."    And  to  this 
technical  accuracy  Mr.  Coupland  adds  considerable  stylistic  excel- 
lence, so  that  he  manages  very  skilfully  to  reproduce  the  vigorous 
idiomatic  and  homely  phraseology  of  the  original. 

xMr  Wilfred  Ward  s  republication  from  the  Dublin  Review  of 
iJr.  Hard  s  Essays  will  be  welcomed  by  this  thinker's  admirers. 
-Ur    Ward  occupied  an  exceptional  position  in  English  philo- 
sophy as  a  Roman  Catholic  thinker.    Among  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  hour  J.  S.  Mill  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention.  And  the  first  volume  of  these  Essays  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  a  critical  examination  of  his  philosophic  position. 
Dr.  Ward  shows  much  of  that  acuteness  in  criticism  which 
seems  to  be  in  a  special  manner  the  concomitant  of  modern 
Catholic  belief  of  the  more  reflective  sort.    The  point  of  his  criti- 
cism^ of  Mill  is  that,  though  professing  to  dispense  with  »  intui- 
tion   in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  surreptitiously  introduces  it  in 
the  very  groundwork  of  his   system.     In  his  postulate  that 
memory  ,s  trustworthy,  and  in  his  further  assumption  that  nature 
u  uniform ,  Mill  is  essentially  an  intuitivist.     According  to  Dr. 
Wards  editor,  Mill  Professor  Huxley,  and  the  rest  are  conjurors 
performing  feats  of  sleight-of-hand,  and  Dr.  Ward  is  the  Imart 
_  scientist    who  attends  the  performance  in  order  to  find  out  the 
jugglery.    Perhaps  the  author,  who  is  always  polite,  would  not 
have  approved  of  this  vivid  but  rather  saucy  way  of  putting  the 
nf  t£     X  18  °A.  y  wUr^>  an  editor  who  seems  also  a  relative 
™,£,  ffU?°\Mr;  W~  W"d  l00ks  ver?  complacently  on  the 
bv  h  ,?  n   f r^w  "5*5:  ,  °thers  ma?  PerhaPs  be  ^  dazzled 
IVr  tlSfk    D5  Ward/  dlaleCtic-   11  almost  ma kes  one  smile  to 
hear  that  the  author  made  a  great  discovery  in  showing  that  Mill 
assumed  the  veracity  of  memory.    As  if  anybody  8ane°enou-h  to 
conduct  a  controversy  would   ever  dream  of  questioning  its 
veracity.    When  Mr.  Ward  has  shown  that  we  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  do  admit  some  intuitive  knowledge,  he  is  still  a  Ion-  way 
from  showing  that  we  all,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  ought  to  admit 
a  definite  group  of  intuitions  specially  singled  out  as  such  by  a 
.  particular  school  of  thinkers.    What  we  really  want  is  a  criterion 
of  genuineness  by  which  to  test  so-called  intuitive  truths,  a 
criterion  which  will  satisfy  everybody  ;  and  this  Dr.  Ward  has 
not  yet  given  us    Dr  Ward's  long  dispute  with  Mill,  Dr.  Bain, 
and  Mr.Shadworth  Hodgson,  on  that  well-worn  topic  free-will 
sho  ws  his  strength  and  adroitness  in  debate,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
add  anything  to  a  thoroughly  exhausted  controversy.    Yet  what- 
ever the  reader  may  think  of  the  force  of  Dr.  Ward's  reasonings, 
he  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  his  writings  deserve  to  have  a 
place  among  the  landmarks  of  modern  philosophical  and  theolo- 
gical thought.  He  thinks  steadily  and  expresses  himself  clearly 
and  vigorously,  and  to  say  this  is  by  no  means  small  praise 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  understand  why  M.  Janet's  work  on 
morals  published  apparently  some  eleven  years  ago,  should  be 
selected  lor  translation.  Ethics,  though  slow  of  gait,  does  move 
on  ;  and  since  this  work  was  written  the  theory  of  morals  has 
been  considerably  developed  in  this  country  as  abroad.  It  is 
difficult,  too,  to  discover  anything  very  distinctive  in  M.  Janets 


fundamental  conceptions  or  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Like 
earlier  members  of  the  philosophic  school  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  his  doctrine  is  largely  an  assimilation  of 
berman  ideas.    It  is  only  fair,  indeed,  to  the  author  to  say  that 
he  explicitly  avows  the  eclectic  character  of  his  theory  He 
strongly  approves,  he  tells  us,  "  the  method  which  is  called  con- 
ciliatory.   It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  this  effort  at  con- 
ciliation embraces  only  writers  having  fundamental  principles  iu 
common.    The  whole  work  might  without  serious  inaccuracy  be 
described  as  a  going  back  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,  with  the  advantage 
of  having  read  Leibniz,  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  and  some  other 
modern  intuitivists.    This  retrogression  may  be  a  proof  of  M 
Janet's  sagacity  ;  for  a  good  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  ultimate 
insolubility  of  ethical  problems;  and  supposing  them  to  be  inso- 
luble there  is  much  to  be  said  for  listening  to  Aristotle's  account 
of  them  rather  than  to  that  of  a  modern,  say  Mr.  Spencer  or  Mr. 
Sidgwick.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who 
do  not  take  this  despondent  view  of  moral  science.    They  see,  or 
think  they  see,  that  we  have  moved  far  away  from  the  standpoint 
of  Greek  ethics,  and  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  ethical  questions.    Work  like  that  of  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Mr 
Spencer,  or  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  is  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  a 
reconciliation  of  opposing  tendencies  in  ethics  such  as  M.  Janet 
has  not  conceived  of  in  his  plan  of  conciliation;  and  those  who 
nave  thoroughly  assimilated  those  writers  are  hardly  likely  to  -o 
back  to  Aristotle.    While,  however,  M.  Janet's  work  cannot  be 
described  as  "  epoch-making,"  it  is  in  many  respects  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  gives  side  glimpses  into  regions  of  the  history 
of  morals  which  are  not  too  familiar  to  Englishmen.    Indeed,  the 
chief  merit  of  M.  Janet's  writings  is  that  they  evince  careful  study 
of  other  men  s  ideas.    His  is  essentially  the  historical  mind  which 
finds  a  value  in  all  systems  (provided  they  are  only  intuitional  at 
bottom)  just  because  they  are  historical,  and  proposes  to  itself  as 
its  highest  goal  the  assimilation  of  what  is  best  in  the  systems, 
ihe  translator,  it  may  be  added,  appears  to  have  done  her  work 
conscientiously,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  sense  of 
the  original  in  a  fairly  readable  form. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

T\/T R.  BLACKMORE'S  new  book  is  neither  allegory  nor  novel 
neither  satire  nor  romance,  but  a  mixture— not  altogether  a' 
successful  mixture— of  all  four.  A  good,  sturdy,  valiant  English- 
man, with  a  profound  contempt  for  Radicalism  and  Radicals,  and 
a  passionate  affection  for  the  old-fashioned  national  virtues  and 
the  old-fashioned  national  glories,  he  has  worked  his  indignation 
with  things  as  they  are  into  a  counterfeit  presentment,  partly 
humorous  and  partly  symbolical,  of  things  as  he  thinks  they  ou-ht 
to  be ;  and  the  resultant  is  something  which,  while  often  very 
good  reading  indeed,  is  wholly  satisfactory  from  no  single  point  of 
view,  but  is  felt  to  be  a  trifle  disappointing,  whether  we  consider 
it  as  fiction  or  as  satire,  or  even  as  the  hybrid  the  author  has 
intended  it  to  be.  The  elements  of  character  and  manners  and 
romance  are  hardly  full  and  strong  enough  for  a  good  novel ;  the 
allegory  and  the  sarcasm  are  hardly  happy  and  complete  enough 
in  conception,  or  sustained  and  vigorous  enough  in  execution,  to- 
make  a  good  satire,  political  or  social.  Mr.  Blackmore,  in  fact, 
nas  chosen  to  sit  on  too  many  stools  at  once,  and  between  them 
nas  rather  come  to  the  ground. 

The  hero,  Sir  Thomas  Upmore,  Bart.,  M.P.  (plain  Tommy 
Upmore  to  all  Europe),  is  the  son  of  Bucephalus  Upmore,  a  highly 
respectable  soap-boiler  in  the  Maiden  Lane  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  ago.  And  his  story,  such  as  it  is,  sets  forth  how  Tommy 
not  only  married  the  girl  of  his  heart,  but  actually  saved  his 
country  from  Panclast  and  the  Radicals,  and  became  immortal 
tor  mustering  a  tremendous  Conservative  majority,  for  re- 
awakening the  antique  British  spirit.  This  he  did  while  yet 
a  mere  youngster,  as  the  representative  of  an  East  Anglian 
pocket-borough  ;  but  before  he  did  it  he  had  (Mr.  Blackmore 
being  a  professional  novelist  and  humorist)  to  go  through  a 
certain  amount  of  fiction,  achieve  a  certain  round  of  adventures 
and  appear,  for  all  the  legendary  quality  to  which  he  was  pre! 
sently  to  owe  his  fame,  as  the  principal  figure  in  a  certain  number 
of  scenes  of  manners  and  studies  of  character.  Beginning  as  nearly 
as  possible  ab  ovo,  he  tells  us  of  his  boyish  games  in  Maiden 
i.ane,  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of  how  "  there  used  to  be  a 

"  I1"  T  parlMUr  °t't  1T0DS  and  8u^ar  and  a  black 
bottle  when  his  sailor  Uncle  William  appeared  on  the 
scene:  with  some  pleasant  particulars  about  their  neighbours- 
Chumps  the  butcher,  with  his  valiant  son,  and  Windsor  the  soap- 
boi  er,  With  his  genteel  wife  and  Polly,  their  daughter,  a  charming 
young  person,  though  flat-footed.  In  due  course  he  reaches  his 
schooldays  at  the  Partheneion,  where  he  studied  the  humanities 
under  Dr  Rumbelow  (now  a  bishop),  and  met  his  great  and 
glorious  friend  Professor ■  Megalow  (who  reminds  us  of  Professor 
Owen),  and  developed  the  peculiar  capacity  by  whose  exercise  he 

af  vZti  VR1  hlS  T,ntlT  and  brin«  infusion  on  the  head 
of  Panclast-Panclast,  as  like  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  pea  is  like- 

*  The  Remarkable  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Upmore  Bart    T\T  P    f  i 

3  v^.  TouiT^A  £  A>hToat  Hake  and  J- G- Lefeb- 
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another.  'Twas  a  strange  and  perilous  gift,  for  it  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  the  ability  to  fly.  Tommy's  specific  gravity 
was  most  abnormal.  With  the  wind  at  his  back  he  could  go  like 
a  bird,  but  with  the  wind  in  his  teeth  even  Polly  Windsor,  flat- 
footed  as  she  was,  could  beat  him  easily;  and  when  he  was 
excited — with  indignation,  or  romance,  or  any  noble  sentiment — 
he  could  rise  into  the  air,  and  speed  through  it  like  a  pigeon  on 
the  wing  or  the  astral  form  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  best  adept. 
This  property  it  was  which  got  him  the  acquaintance  of  those 
eminent  "  scientists "  (Mr.  Blackmore  abhors  the  word,  and 
pillories  it  between  inverted  commas),  Professors  Brachipod, 
Jargoon,  Chocolous,  and  Mullicles,  who  debated  upon  him  in  a 
manner  that  suggests,  albeit  a  little  dimly  and  remotely,  the 
manner  of  Moliere's  physicians,  and  in  whose  persons  Mr. 
Blackmore  evidently  pretends  to  ridicule  a  good  deal  of  what 
is  ridiculous  in  modern  culture.  Tommy  is  no  genius;  but 
he  is  superior  to  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of  specific  gravity 
("  Now  these  things  are  an  allegory  ") ;  and  thanks  to  this,  he  is 
everwhere  successful.  A  flight  at  Yarmouth,  or  thereabouts, 
brings  him  into  contact  with  young  Sir  Poland  Twentifold  and 
Sir  Roland's  sister,  Laura.  At  Oxford,  his  superhuman  lightness 
makes  him  the  best  coxswain  that  ever  steered  the  Dark  Blues  to 
victory.  And  when,  as  Laura's  betrothed  and  Sir  Roland's  nominee, 
he  enters  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest  as  member  for 
Larkmount,  it  enables  him  to  create  that  prodigious  and  most 
glorious  sensation  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

The  occasion  was  one  which  has  much  in  common  with  a  recent 
Vote  of  Censure  debate.  British  officers  had  been  sent  out  as 
British  agents,  and  the  British  Government  had  abandoned  them  ; 
and  there  was,  besides,  a  Bill  (the  first  of  seven)  to  hand  over  all 
the  foreign  possessions  of  England  to  the  nations  to  which  they  had 
originally  belonged,  and  to  distribute  her  fleet  among  them  as  well. 
Panclast  had  temporized  and  demurred  and  exhaled  a  mighty  mist 
of  explanation  and  argument ;  Lord  Grando  Crushbill,  "  without 
condescending  to  consult  mephitic  oracles,"  had  arisen  and  "  met 
the  vile  Bill  with  ....  the  downright  '  damn  '  which  every 
foreigner  knows  well  to  be  the  word  by  which  we  live  " ;  Sir 
Roland  had  said  his  say,  so  had  Joe  Cowle,  the  sweep  (M.P.  for 
Chimneystacks),  so  had  an  honourable  member  who,  from  a  trick 
he  had  of  speaking  against  his  party  and  voting  for  them  im- 
mediately after,  may  be  identified  with  Mr.  Forster ;  Panclast  had 
replied ;  and  all  seemed  lost  for  ever.  But  Tommy  rose  to  his 
legs,  and  from  his  legs  to  the  roof  of  the  Commons ;  from  that 
eminence  he  caught  the  Speaker's  eye  ;  and  producing  a  Union  Jack 
from  his  pocket,  he  sang  a  song  about  a  certain  flag — 


The  flag  that's  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze. 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Even  the  Irish  members  joined  the 
chorus ;  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  fifty  ;  the 
Government  went  out,  and  never  came  in  again.  Now  the 
Panclast  ideals  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  "  The  humbug  of  "  free- 
trade  is  dead  at  last.  The  blessing  of  "Paternal  Government" 
(delivered  over  the  wrong  dish  of  broth)  is  gone  back,  like  a  curse, 
to_  roost  at  home.  An  Englishman  now  may  eat  his  breakfast 
without  gulping  down  more  lies  than  tea ;  and  may  smile  at  his 
children  without  a  smothered  sigh  at  prolonging  a  race  of 
dastards.  In  a  word,  we  have  now  a  Government  that  knows 
its  own  mind  and  has  a  mind  to  know,"  and  we  can  at  will,  "  to 
save  our  home,  recall  that  true  supporter  of  our  shield  and  sword, 
noble  once,  and  not  yet  ignoble,  the  sturdy  old  lion  of  England." 

The  New  Dance  of  Death,  like  Tommy  TJpmore,  is  touched 
with  actuality.  But  the  actuality  is  of  a  different  type ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  work,  its  characters  and  scenes,  its  atmosphere  and 
style,  its  significance,  ethical  and  aesthetic,  are  different  likewise. 
The  book's  matter  is  life  as  it  is  ;  its  personages  are  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day— the  professional  beauties,  the  fashionable  actors, 
the  aesthetic  curates,  the  pretty  actresses,  the  Happy  Elizas  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  heroes  of  Monte  Carlo  and  Sandown  Park,  the 
Wicked  Noblemen  who  exist  but  to  point  a  moral  and  disfigure  a 
tale,  and  the  fair  women  who  make  life  beautiful  and  thelbrave 
men  who  make  life  honourable  in  spite  of  that  "  devil's  rigadoon  " 
which  constitutes  their  environment.  With  these  and  their  doings 
it  is  that  Messrs.  Hake  and  Lefebre  have  chosen  to  deal.  They 
have  much  to  say,  and  they  say  it  in  a  style  which,  in  these  days 
of  fine  writing  and  finer  morality,  is  worthy  of  praise.  That  the 
originals  of  their  characters  will  be,  rightly  or  wrongly,  identified 
is  unquestionable.  Lord  Wilborough  is  made  up  of  more  drunk- 
ards and  debauchees  than  one ;  but  everybody  will  recognize  him 
for  a  particular  debauchee  and  drunkard.  Kitty  Milroy,  the  actress 
of  burlesque,  recalls  a  good  half-dozen  vestals  of  the  Sacred 
Lamp;  but  she  will  be  at  once  identified  with  a  certain  individual 
priestess.  And  as  it  is  with  the  characters,  so  is  it  with  the  plot, 
and  with  the  incidents  of  which  it  is  compacted.  Whether  the 
authors'  method  is,  or  is  not,  legitimate  is  a  question  that  need 
not  here  be  discussed.  It  is  enough  that  they  have  thought  fit 
to  employ  it,  and  that  in  the  main  they  have  something0  fresh 
and  pertinent  to  tell,  something  novel  and  interesting  to  °record. 
They  are,  indeed,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  always  sufficiently  concerned  about  its  artistic  expression, 
-tney  know  a  good  deal  about  life,  but  on  the  subject  of  cha- 
racter they  are  not  yet  able  to  discourse  to  us  as  artists  should. 
in  their  next  book  they  must  give  us  less  actuality  and  more 
creation;  and  they  will  be  read,  not  for  their  experience,  but 

Inrnmnt"  ^  ^  they  hav0  lt  **  them  to  acbie™  this  con- 
summation certain  scenes  in  The  Neio  Dance  of  Death— as,  for 


instance,  the  meeting  of  Wilborough  and  Lenner  Deigh  at  "  Th 
J ungle,"  and  Wilborough's  last  interview  with  his  wife,  the  lattt 
of  which,  for  all  its  incompleteness  and  artistic  imperfectness,  i 
one  of  the  most  daring  things  in  latter-day  fiction— abundantl 
prove. 


TWO  MUSICAL  BOOKS.' 


/"VF  all  the  eccentricities  into  which  people  are  led  by  th 
V-/  passion  for  possessing  unique  objects,  the  collecting  of  ol 
violins  without  any  idea  of  playing  on  them  seems  to  be  th 
most  absurd  and  inexcusable.    The  beauty  and  interest  of  violin 
lie  in  nothing  but  the  beautiful  sounds  they  produce,  and  th 
marvellous  manner  in  which  a  fine  instrument  lends  itself  t 
become  almost  part  of  the  performer,  and  enables  him  to  utte 
the  most  lovely  and  expressive  music  that  can  be  heard  in  th 
world.    It  is  but  little  better  than  robbery  to  be  keeping  thee 
dumbly  boxed  up  for  show,  and  it  is  scarcely  more  excusabl 
for  millionaires  to  be  running  up  the  prices,  and  keeping  sue! 
magical  means  of  musical  expression  from  men,  and  wome; 
too,  who  know  how  to  use  them,  in  order  that  their  amateurisl 
progeny  may  mock  the  subtle  ingenuity  of  their  makers  by  thei 
unintelligent  and  irresponsible  scraping.     Even  musical  peopL 
are  hardly  aware  for  how  much  a  first-rate  instrument  count, 
in  the  success  of  a  first-rate  violinist.    They  see,  of  course,  whei 
they  use  their  wits,  that  the  fulness  and  beauty  of  tone  mus 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference  ;  but  they  do  not  realize  that  a  mai 
can  hardly  lead  a  quartet  of  powerful  players  with  success  unles; 
he  has  a  really  good  instrument,  and  that  there  are  some  fiw 
and  powerful  effects  which  are  impossible  on  a  second-rate  one 
When  one  knows  what  the  difference  amounts  to  it  is  enouo-h  tc 
make  one  feel  socialistic  about  fiddles,  and  wish  that  theCtrea' 
sures  in  the  form  of  really  fine  examples  could  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and  only  be  given  out  to  men  or  for  occasion; 
that  are  worthy  of  them.    On  the  whole,  there  is  comfort  in  tht 
reflection  that  violinists  are  pretty  fortunate,  considering  how  en- 
tirely they  are  at  the  mercy  of  chance  in  such  an  important  matter. 
Most  distinguished  performers  on  violin  or  cello  at  the  present  da; 
are  blessed  with  an  instrument  worthy  of  their  powers,  and  some 
have  even  more  than  one.    But  it  is  a  cruel  thought  that  a  mar 
can  hardly  command  success  with  his  natural  abilities,  even  ii 
they  are  of  a  very  high  order,  unless  he  can,  somehow  or  other, 
become  possessor  of  one  of  these  excessively  expensive  luxuries. 
A  really  fine  violin  may  cost   twice  as  "much  as  the  finest 
pianoforte  by  Broadwood,  Steinway,  or  Erard;  and  even  with 
luck  a  man  can  hardly  get  a   thoroughly  good  one  by  an 
old  maker  under  the  ordinary  price  of  the  cumbrous  domestic 
music  machine ;  and  musicians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  blessed  with  the 
superfluity  of  funds  needed  for  such  outlay ;  while  such  a  thing 
as  picking  up  old  instruments  in  out-of-the-way  corners  at 
lucky  prices  is  next  to  impossible.    Violin-hunting  has  been  done 
almost  more  thoroughly  and  in  a  more  businesslike  way  than  even 
picture-hunting,  which   still   occasionally  rewards   the  artistic 
sportsman.    Violins  of  the  highest  order  are  considerably  less 
numerous  than  interesting  examples  of  early  Italian  painters  ;  and 
the  hand  of  such  a  man  as  Luigi  Tarisio,  who  searched  all  the 
corners  of  his  country,  and  developed  in  himself  a  sort  of  special 
instinct  for  discovering  the  places  where  they  lay  hid,  and  the 
excellence  or  worthlessness  of  his  quarry,  pretty  well  cleared  all 
the  shy  retreats  where  they  could  lie  hidden. "  And  so  between 
the  competition  of  artists  and  the  fancy  of  rich  amateurs  the  price 
of  these  wonderful  instruments  has  got  run  up  to  many  times  their 
weight  in  gold ;  and  perhaps  they  may  go  up  further  still  if 
millionaires  are  not  merciful,  till  it  ultimately  becomes  the  crowning 
marvel_  of  the  strange  history  of  the  instrument,  that  it  is  too 
expensive  a  luxury  for  any  one  who  can  play  to  keep.  The 
history  is  altogether  full  of  the  strangest  mysteries  and  perplexi- 
ties, which  the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Fleming  puts  well 
clearly,  and  comprehensively  for  any  one  who  takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  such  a  matter.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  mystery 
enough  at  all  times  in  a  lost  art,  and  it  really  appears  as  "if  the 
possibility  of  making  a  violin  at  all  comparable  to  the  old  ones  was 
utterly  gone  and  unrecoverable.    People  have  got  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  machinery,  all  the  experi- 
ence of  ages   of  musical  development,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
acoustical  experiments  and  calculations,  and  yet  they  cannot  put 
together  a  little  box  of  wood  with  holes  in  it  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  compared  with  those  made  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  they 
are  fit  to  be  called  even  decent  fiddles.    And  it  is  not  the  age  of 
the  old  ones  that  makes  the  difference  ;  it  is  the  art  with  which 
they  were  made,  and  nothing  more.    In  fact,  the  skill  seems  to 
have  been  developed  by  a  sort  of  special  instinct,  just  as  it  has 
been  with  the  art  to  which  these  perfect  instruments  minister. 
The  mathematical  problems  to  be  coped  with  would  probably  be 
beyond,  the  capacities  of  even  distinguished  modern  mathematicians 
— considering  the  many  conditions  which  have  to  be  allowed  for — 
and  they  certainly  were  beyond  such  men  as  Joseph  Guarnerius 
and  Nicholas  Amati,  or   even   the   practical-minded  Antonio 
Stradivari,  with  all  his  experiments.    The  great  makers  evidently 
arrived  at  some  general  principles  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 

*  Old  Violins  and  their  3Iakers.  By  James  M.  Fleminar.  London : 
L.  Upcott  Gill.  & 

Celebrated  Musicians  :  a  Collection  of  Portraits,  with  Biographical  Notices, 
Translated  from  the  German,  -svith  an  Appendix  for  England,  by  M.  F.  S. 
Harvey.    London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc  Co. 
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tions,  and  then  achieved  their  masterpieces  by  giving  their  whole 
I    minds  to  the  matter.    The  achievement  seems  to  have  been  done 
by  a  sort  of  happy  guesswork;  or,  at  all  events,  by  that  hind  of 
loose  generalizing  which  a  careful  mechanic  or  a  scientific  ex- 
perimenter in  modern  times  would  look  upon  as  unpractical  and 
unsafe.    In  later  days  and  in  other  countries  the  same  sort  of 
conditions  seem  to  have  been  favourable  both  in  violin  and  bow 
making;  for  men  like  the  unfortunate  Jacob  Stainer,  the  best  of 
German  makers,  and  the  Forsters  in  England,  were  certainly  not 
scientifically  trained  men;  while  in  the  line  of  bow-making, 
which  seems  to  entail  almost  as  difficult  and  delicate  calcula- 
tions as  violin-making  itself,  the  famous  Frenchman  and  prince 
of  bow-makers,  Tourte,  is  described  as  wholly  uneducated,  and 
unable  even  to  read  or  write ;  while  the  best  of  English  bow- 
makers,  John  Dodd,  was  apparently  something  of  the  same 
stamp,  and  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  beer-shops,  and  ended 
it  in  Richmond  Workhouse.     The  most  successful  of  modern 
French  violin-makers,  Vuillaume,  was  a  different  sort  of  person  ; 
but  he,  too,  seems  to  have  had  a  special  instinct  to  help  him, 
■which  he  improved  by  a  patient  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  his  art,  and  by  copying  them  with  minute 
care,  and  so  mastering  at  least  the   feeling  of  their  work. 
A  further  mystery  is  that  these  great  masters  should  have 
sprung  from  such  a  few,  and  those  not  first-class,  towns  in 
Italy.    Gasparo  da  Salo,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
great  group  of  makers,  worked  in  Brescia ;  and  so  did  Maggini. 
The  Amatis,  from  Andrew  downwards  ;   the  family  of  the 
Guarnerius,  all  the  Stradivari,  and  Carlo   Bergonzi  lived  at 
Cremona.    So  two  towns  of  no  great  importance  claim  all  but  one 
of  all  the  makers  whose  instruments  are  fit  for  great  violinists  to 
play  on  ;  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  it  should  be  so  is  cer- 
tainly enough  to  puzzle  a  modern,  who  naturally  enough  thinks 
everything  ought  to  be  possible  with  our  knowledge  of  acoustics 
and  mathematics.    There  is  another  point,  too,  which  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  and  it  is  rather  funny  as  well  as  puzzling— which  is, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  these  unsurpassable  fiddles  were  made, 
and  certainly  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  of  deciding  their  form 
■was  gone  through,  when  there  were  neither  fiddlers  of  any  ability 
to  play  on  them  nor  music  fit  for  them  to  play.    Even  up  to  the 
time  of  our  Charles  II.  the  violin  was  not  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
respectable  instrument.    Musical  men  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
used  to  play  upon  viols— stiff,  clumsy,  heavy,  thick-wooded,  but 
picturesque,  instruments,  with  almost  every  deficiency  in  the 
matter  of  expressive  power  that  could  be  devised  in  a  member 
of  the  violin   class.    Corelli's  and  Biber's  works  for  violins, 
■which  are  the  first  works  of  the  kind  that  appear  to  us  to 
have  any  musical  interest  or  expressiveness  in  them,  were  not 
before  the  world  till  after  16S0;  and  Gasparo  da  Salo  was  out 
of  the  worid  by  about  1610,  and  Maggini  by  1680.  Nicholas 
Amati— greatest  of  the  name— must  have  nearly  finished  his 
■work  when  Corelli  began,  for  he  died  in  1684;  Antonio  Stradivari, 
the   greatest  of  them  all,   was  Corelli's  contemporary,  but 
he  did  a  great  deal  of  his  work  before  Corelli's  time;  and 
even  Corelli's  works,  smooth  and  pleasant  as  they  are,  are  not 
the  things   to  draw   out   the  powers  of  such  wonderful  in- 
struments as  these.    It  seems  as  if  the  instruments  were  made  on 
speculation  a  century  or  so  before  they  were  wanted,  and  without 
quite  knowing  what  they  were  wanted  for  ;  for  their  makers  cannot 
possibly  have   had  the  least  conception  of  the  sort  of  use  a 
Pagamni  or  a  Joachim  were  going  to  put  their  works  to ;  and 
music  such  as  Beethoven's  or  Warner's  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility have  entered  into  their  wildest  dreams.    There  were  some 
few  makers  besides  these  few  Italians  who  had  fair  success.  There 
was,  for  instance,  the  French  family  of  Lupot,  whose  most  distin- 
guished member,  Nicolas,  did  such  good  work  that  'Spohr  was 
able  to  achieve  many  of  his  successes  with  one  of  his  instruments. 
But  most  of  the  great  violinists  and  cellists  have  depended  upon 
the  little  circle  of  Italians;  and  except  it  be  Jacob  Stainer,  who 
■was  actually  a  pupil  of  the  Amati  house,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  how  they  could  safely  trust  themselves  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fleming's  book,  besides  plenty  of  general  information  well 
and  amusingly  put,  contains  a  few  details  about  all  the  makers 
worth  knowing,  from  the  days  when  lute-making,  and  viol-makino- 
and  violin-making  were  in  the  same  hands,  till  Vuillaume,  and 
makers  and  distinguished  repairers  even  of  the  present  dav,  and  a 
complete  list  of  names  and  dates,  and  an  index  which  makes  the 
book  most  useful  for  reference.  He  also  enters  fully  into  the  difficult 
question  of  varnish  and  violin  acoustics,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
about  the  pernicious  habit  of  collecting  violins  with  the  view  of 
gloating  over  their  dumb  bodies  in  a  manner  which  every  one  with  a 
feeling  for  music  ought  to  endorse  warmly.  He  also  expresses  an 
idea  that  a  school  of  violin-making  might  be  successfully  worked 
in  this  country  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  big  musical  educa- 
tional establishments,  which  in  times  when  all  things  connected 
■with  music  seem  to  be  improving  in  the  country,  need  not  be  alto- 
gether impracticable. 

Another  book  which  serves  to  show  us  pretty  clearly  how  we 
stand  for  musicians  in  this  country  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
"  Celebrated  Musicians,"  with  short  biographical  notices,  which  was 
first  brought  out  in  Germany  without  much  reference  to  this  country 
and  has  been  republished  with  an  "  Appendix  for  England,"  under 
the  careful  superintendence  of  Miss  M.  F.  S.  Harvey.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art  from  Palestrina  and  Lasso  and  Tallis  and 
Byrd  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  very  carefully  and  well 
chosen,  and  the  portraits,  which  are  little  oval  medallions,  are 
well  arranged  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  so  on  a  page.  The 


modern  ones  are  mostly  from  photographs,  the  old  ones  from  ■well- 
authenticated  pictures,  which  it  must  have  been  no  small  labour 
to  get  at.  It  certainly  will  be  very  pleasant  to  most  musical 
people  to  be  able  to  see  what  the  men  whose  works  have  interested 
and  delighted  them  looked  like  in  the  flesh;  and  the  little 
biographical  summaries,  though  condemned  by  the  limits  of  space 
to  be  incomplete  in  matters  of  detail,  are  certainly  in  most  cases 
quite  to  the  point,  and  give  in  as  few  words  as  may  be  the  cha- 
racteristics and  principal  titles  to  fame  of  their  subjects.  German 
musicians  are  most  copiously  represented,  as  it  is  right  they  should 
be ;  but  Englishmen  have  liberal  space  as  well,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  another  appendix  is  wanted  thirty  years  hence,  it 
may  have  to  occupy  twice  as  much  room. 


THE  CHAMPION  ON  BILLIARDS.* 

Hp  HIS  book  is  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Cook — who  decorates 
-S-  his  name  on  the  title-page  with  the  proud,  but  of  late  years 
transient,  addition  of  Champion — and  Mr.  Payne,  who,  in  the  capa- 
city of  editor,  contributes,  by  way  of  introductory  and  concluding 
chapters,  nearly  half  the  entire  letterpress.  Between  them  they 
caver  the  whole  range  of  billiard  literature.  The  editor  leads  off 
with  a  formidable  account;  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  really  good  billiard-table  and  accessories.  He  ob- 
serves that  "  the  impenetrable  wilds  of  Africa  have  to  be  searched 
to  find  the  ivory "  wherewith  to  make  balls  that  will  run  true. 
If  the  requisite  quality  of  ivory  can  only  be  obtained  by  search- 
ing impenetrable  wilds,  we  should  have  thought  that  the  initial 
difficulty  attending  the  successful  performance  of  this  operation 
would  prove  insuperable.  Surely  no  one  but  an  Irishman  would 
undertake  to  search  for  ivory  or  anything  else  in  "  impenetrable  " 
wilds.  The  furniture  suitable  to  a' billiard-room  must  be  bought 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  table  and  accessories.  Where  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  our  editor  has  been  often  struck  "  with  a 
peculiar  want  of  harmony."  "  Taste,''  he  adds,  "  is  a  certain 
something  which  is  quite  indescribable."  After  this  not  altogether 
satisfying  definition,  he  descends  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
fitness  of  things  to  explain  how  a  billiard-table  and  accessories 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  Champion  then  proceeds  to  give  instructions  how  to  play 
the  game.  _  In  the  early  part  of  these  instructions  we  come  across 
the  following  sentence  : — 

It  has  been  a  common  subject  of  speculation  why  so  much  difference- 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  game  of  billiards  betwe'en  first-class  profes- 
sionals aud  first-class  amateurs,  a  difference  not  so  [sic}  shown  in  almost 
all  other  games  of  skill,  or  at  any  rate  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent  — 
P.  14. 

This  sentence  led  us  to  prepare  for  the  worst.    We  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  the  explanations  of  the  various  strokes  confused 
aud  ill  arranged.    We  were,  however,  agreeably  disappointed ; 
for  although  there  are  indications  that  the  letterpress  has  not 
undergone  careful  revision  either  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cook  or 
his  editor,  we  must  in  fairness  allow  that  the  practical  ex- 
planations  are  clearly  expressed,  and  well   illustrated   by  a 
series  of  correctly-drj.wn  diagrams  and  of  facsimiles  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  author  in  the  act  of  striking  the  ball.  Moreover, 
the  general  instructions  both  to  beginners  and  to  more  advanced 
players  are,  we  think,  for  the  most  part  sensible,  and  to  the  point. 
The  amateur  is  warned,  as  he  has  been  many  times  warned  before, 
against  the  almost  universal  tendency  to  put  on  side  and  screw 
when  not  required.    May  this  warning  produce  more  effect  than 
its  predecessors  have  done.  Mr.  Cook  also  utters  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  common  practice  of  hitting  the  ball  too  high,  and 
observes  that  he  himself  rarely  strikes  the  ball  above  the  middle. 
He  is  justly  indignant  with  those  who  come  to  him  to  learn,  "  and 
all  the  time  think  secretly  that  they  know  best."    "  Perhaps,"  he 
adds  with  well-merited  sarcasm,  "  when  they  read  in  print  the 
same  directions  that  I  have  so  often  told  them  in  the  billiard-room 
they  will  think  more  of  it,  just  as  a  child  thinks  far  more  of 
what  the  book  says  than  what  the  man  says  who  wrote  the  book  " 
(p.  34).  It  is,  we  submit,  hard  upon  children  to  represent  them  as 
enjoying,  together  with  obstinate  pupils,  a  monopoly  of  that  reallv 
not  uncommon  species  of  folly  which  is  of  enormous  advantage  to 
the  literary  profession,  and  consists  in  thinking  "  a  book's  a  book 
although  there's  nothing  in 't."  We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means 
wish  to  encourage  Mr.  Cook's  obstinate  pupils,  and  we  hope  they 
will  duly  take  to  heart  the  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  to  them. 
The  only  criticism  we  shall  venture  to  offer  with  respect  to  the 
general  instructions  contained  in  his  book,  is  to  suggest  a  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  does  not  lay  somewhat  too  great  stress  on  the  exact 
position  to  be  observed  in  striking  the  ball,  and  the  proper  method 
of  holding  the  cue.    Some  great  players  permit,  and  even  encourage, 
considerable  latitude  in  these  respects,  and  we  think  Mr.  Cook  dis- 
plays a  little  too  much  the  temper  of  the  drill-sergeant.    He  is 
moreover,  not  always  quite  consistent.    For  instance,  on  p.  2  we 
read,  « In  taking  your  aim  you  should  bring  the  point  of  the  cue  to- 
ne arly  touch  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  then  draw  the  cue  backwards 
and  forwards  three  times,  striking  the  ball  the  third  time  " ;  and  on 
p.  27,  "Draw  the  cue  backwards  and  forwards  three  or  four 
times,  the  last  time  drawing  it  back  rather  further  than  before 
then  strike."    Again,  on  p.  2  we  read  that  the  common  fault  with, 
beginners  is  to  put  down  their  left  hand  too  near  the  ball  •  while 
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on  p.  26  we  are  informed  that  they  are  apt  to  put  their  hand 
unduly  far  off,  substituting  a  foot  or  more  for  9^  inches — the 
proper  distaxce.  These  discrepancies  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  revise  what  he  has 
written — a  feeling  shared  by  many  literary  men.  It  will  probably 
astonish  many  people  to  learn  that  Mr.  Cook  gives  no  directions 
whatever  as  to  dividing  the  balls,  except  in  the  simple  case 
of  the  half-ball,  as  he  believes  that  any  further  directions 
would  be  practically  useless.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  on  this  point  he  is  entirely  at  variance  with  most  of  his 
predecessors,  who  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  trea- 
tises to  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  usually  considered 
of  great  importance.  He  is,  moreover,  severe  upon  those  persons 
who  think  the  game  can  be  taught  on  mathematical  principles. 
He  even  objects  to  the  statement  that  when  a  ball  is  hit  against 
the  cushion'  without  any  side,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion are  equal,  on  the  ground  that  this  statement  is  not  mathe- 
matically accurate,  inasmuch  as  those  angles  vary  slightly  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  cushion,  the  speed  of  the  ball,  and  the  amount 
of  friction  caused  by  the  cloth.  But  in  the  following  slipshod 
sentence  he  concedes  to  the  mathematician  as  much  probably  as 
would  be  claimed  : — "  The  only  practical  view,"  writes  Mr.  Cook, 
"to  take  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  being  supposed 
to  be  equal  is,  that  they  are  sufficiently  nearly  so  that  [sic]  it  forms 
a  rough  guide  to  players  in  calculating  their  strokes''  (p.  19). 
The  question  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to  billiards  is 
not  settled,  as  our  author  appears  to  think,  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  willing  to  play  any  scientific  gentleman  who  has 
calculated  "  the  coefficient  of  dynamical  friction  "  for  a  sovereign, 
and  give  him  30  in  100.  Not  content  with  being  chief  of 
the  executive,  Mr.  Cook  aspires  to  the  position  of  legislator 
with  regard  to  billiards.  Having  finished  his  practical  instruc- 
tions to  beginners  and  others,  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  print- 
ing the  Championship  Rules,  drawn  up  in  1870.  The  next 
chapter  he  devotes  to  an  exposition  of  his  own  views _  of 
how  those  rules  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  in  the  following 
chapter  he  prints  his  New  Code.  The  alterations  are  not  in  the 
majority  of  cases  important,  but  by  Rule  26  he  proposes  to  intro- 
duce a  startling  innovation.  By  this  rule  it  is  laid  down  that, 
whenever  a  striker  or  an  opponent  obstructs  or  hastens  the  speed 
of  any  ball  or  balls,  the  opponent  or  striker  (instead  of,  as  at 
present,  being  given  only  the  option  of  having  the  balls  replaced  or 
hroken)  may  have  the  "ball  or  balls  placed  where  he  thinks  they 
would  have  run  ;  and  the  striker,  if  he  is  the  aggrieved  person, 
may  in  addition  claim  any  stroke  (p.  116).  We  should  certainly 
have  thought  that,  in  a  match  where  there  was  an  umpire  or 
referee,  the  umpire  or  referee  would  be  the  proper  person  to  decide 
the  very  delicate  question  of  where  the  balls  would  have  run,  and 
not  the  aggrieved  player. 

Mr.  Cook  also  prints  revised  rules  of  pyramids  and  pool,  and 
gives  many  useful  hints  to  those  who  desire  to  become  pro- 
ficients in  either  game,  where  proficiency  is  so  profitable.  As  re- 
gards pool,  he  dips  slightly  into  the  much-abused  science  of  mathe- 
matics, with  the  view  of  showing  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  star.  His  remarks  on  this  head  are,  however, 
confined  to  a  very  simple  case,  and  do  not  possess  any  great  value. 
Skittle  pool,  and  other  minor  games  are  noticed ;  and  Mr.  Cook 
then  gives  his  readers  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  on 
"  Trick  Shots,  Fancy  Shots,  and  Catch  Bets."  The  part  of  the  book 
for  which  the  Champion  is  responsible  ends  with  a  short  chapter 
on  how  to  train  for  a  billiard-match.  Early  rising,  it  seems,  is  pot 
an  essential  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Mr.  Cook  allows  him- 
self considerable  latitude  in  this  particular.  He  gets  up  "  about 
9  or  10  o'clock,"  and  breakfasts  at  II.  He  then  plays  racquets  at 
Lord's,  and  usually  walks  for  about  two  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  He  dines  at  6,  plays  a  thousand-up  by  gaslight,  takes  an 
hour's  practice  on  the  spot,  and  goes  to  bed  at  midnight.  On  the 
day  of  the  match,  if  it  begins  at  8,  he  dines  at  4,  takes  an  hour's 
practice,  but  no  other  exercise,  and  carefully  avoids  all  unaccus- 
tomed exercise  shortly  before  a  match,  as  tending  to  make  the 
muscles  stiff. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Cook;  the  remaining  136  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
History  of  Billiards  from  1861  to  1882,  compiled  by  the  editor, 
partly  "from  his  own  articles  in  Land  and  Water,  and  partly  from 
the  columns  of  the  Sportsman  and  of  a  weekly  journal  of  which  the 
name  is  not  disclosed.  These  cuttings,  giving  an  account  of  the 
principal  matches,  are  pieced  together  by  a  chronological  summary 
of  the  less  important  events.  From  the  formidable  array  of  figures 
cited  some  interesting  statistics  may  be  picked  out,  showing  the 
marvellous  progress  of  the  game  as  evinced  by  the  great  and  in- 
creasing superiority  of  the  younger  players  over  those  of  the 
previous  generation.  In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  the  reader  to 
take  our  word  for  it,  that  although  Mr.  Cook  does  not  always 
come  out  grammatically  victorious  in  the  struggle  to  express  his 
views  as  to  the  application  of  mathematics  to  billiards,  he  is  never- 
theless quite  capable  of  giving  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  game.  The  book  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  the  truth  of  Horace's  remark : — 

Cui  leeta  potenter  erit  res 
Nec  faeundia  dcseret  nunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo  ; 

and  we  believe  it  will  rank  as  a  standard  work  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 


NORHAM  CASTLE.* 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  nobler  subject  for  a  monograph 
than  that  grand  monument  of  episcopal  magnificence  and  princely 
power,  the  "Queen  of  Border  fortresses,"  long  the  "Castle  Danger- 
ous "  of  the  Scotch  marches,  still  so  stately  in  its  ruins,  the 
Castle  of  Norham-on-Tweed,  the  eventful  annab  of  which  it  is 
the  object  of  Mr.  Jerningham  to  trace  in  the  attractive-looking 
turquoise-blue  clad  volume  now  before  us,  intended,  the  author 
tells  us,  to  furnish  "  a  portable  compendium  in  a  readable  form 
of  the  more  bulky  and  exhaustive  works  devoted  to  the  strong- 
hold and  the  adjacent  district."  Founded  by  the  Red  King's  bold 
and  unscrupulous  Minister,  Ralph  le  Flambard,  as  the  "  Northern 
home  "  of  the  see,  restored  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pudsey, 
raised  to  almost  regal  splendour  by  the  magnificent  Antony  Bek, 
"  the  maist  prowd  and  masterful  Bueshop  in  all  England  " — King, 
Patriarch,  Bishop,  and  Palatine  all  in  one — strengthened  by 
Wolsey's  early  patron  the  wise  and  politic  Bishop  Fox,  the 
negotiator  of  the  marriage  between  James  IV.  of  Scotland  and  the 
Princess  Margaret,  who  made  Durham  one  of  the  steps  of  his  ladder 
of  episcopal  preferments  which,  beginning  at  Exeter  and  mount- 
ing by  Bath  and  "Wells,  ended  at  Winchester— its  last  epis- 
copal occupant  was  the  saintly  and  deservedly  revered  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  whose  ill  fate  it  was  to  fall  on  troublous  days  of  religious 
change  ill  suited  to  his  gentle  and  peace-loving  spirit.  Not  even 
the  proud  height  of  Durham  itself,  with  the  vast  mass  of  the 
cathedral  and  castle  frowning  down  upon  the  swiftly-flowing 
Wear,  is  more  completely  identified  than  Norhamwith  the  grandest 
memories  of  the  historic  see  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  banner  again 
and  again  went  forth  from  its  walls,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
"  the  bishoprick"  and  was  never  tarnished  by  defeat,  and  of  the 
long  line  of  spiritual  princes  who,  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
meek  ascetic  of  Lindisfarne,  ruled  the  Palatinate.  Nor  is  its  place  in 
civil  history  less  conspicuous.  The  object  of  never-ceasing  disputes 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  kings,  now  in  the  hands  of  one 
power  now  of  the  other,  repeatedly  visited  by  the  ubiquitous 
John,  who  in  1211  here  received  the  homage  of  Alexander,  the 
son  of  William  the  Lion,  who  had  himself  knelt  before  John  as 
his  feudal  lord  ten  years  before  at  Lincoln ;  besieged  in  1215  by 
the  same  Alexander  for  forty  days,  with  the  ill  success  which 
usually  attended  the  attempts  on  its  massy  walls ;  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  four  years  later,  12 19,  between  Alexander  and  Pandulf, 
the  Papal  legate,  to  settle  disputes  between  the  two  kingdoms ; 
the  head-quarters  of  Edward  I.,  the  "  Malleus  Scotorum,"  in  his 
Scottish  campaigns,  who  here  with  a  large  following  of  Northern 
barons,  in  1291,  as  "  overlord  "  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  church  still 
standing,  heard,  weighed,  and  decided  on  the  rival  claims  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce  to  the  Scottish  Crown  ;  Baliol,  it  is  said,  owing  the 
preference,  so  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  Scotland,  to  the  influence 
of  the  all-powerful  Bishop  Antony  Bek,  who,  in  1296,  brought 
a  force  of  1,000  foot  and  500  horse  and  140  knights  to  his 
sovereign's  aid,  heading  it  himself  in  full  armour — no  place  played 
a  more  distinguished  part  in  all  the  stormy  scenes  of  Border 
warfare.  The  Castle  was  long  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  forces 
of  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  storm  as  the 
crowning  exploit  of  the  Border  campaign,  which  ended  in  the 
recognition  of  Scotland  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  of 
Bruce  as  its  king,  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton.  It  was  more 
than  once  attacked  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  The  first  time 
was  when,  in  1497,  he"  crossed  the  Border  with  his  forces 

To  back  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 

and  appeared  before  it  in  person,  but  after  a  fortnight's  sharp 
assault  was  forced  to  retire.  Two  years  later  a  trifling  affray 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Castle  between  some  Scotch  marauders 
and  the  keepers  of  the  fortress  led  to  wearisome  negotiations 
between  the  two  monarchs,  which  issued  in  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.'s  daughter  to  James  IV.,  and  thus  eventually  brought 
about  the  union  of  the  Crowns.  Once  again,  shortly  before  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  James  besieged  Norham,  which, 
though  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery,  was  surrendered  to 
him  and  very  roughly  handled.  This  is  the  epoch  at  which  the 
magic  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  clothed 

Norham's  castled  steep 

And  Tweed's  fair  river  broad  and  deep 

with  a  not  altogether  fictitious  romance  in  Lord  Marmion's  sup- 
posed visit  to  its  Castellan,  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Heron,  who, 
while  "  hostage  for  her  lord  "  at  his  Court,  had  by  her  "  witching 
eve  "  gained  a  fatal  sway  over  the  Scotch  monarch's  impressible 
heart,  causing  him  to  waste  in  "  amorous  dalliance  "  the  precious 
hours  when  a  gleam  of  success  had  shone  upon  his  arms,  and 
First  they  heard  King  James  had  won 
Etall  and  Wark  and  Ford  ;  and  then 
That  Norham  Castle  strong  was  ta'en ; 

and  then 

That  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 
And  melted  by  degrees  away, 
King  James  was  dallying  off  the  day 
With  Heron's  wily  dame. 

The  spell  of  the  enchanter  is  too  potent  to  allow  us  to  inquire 
whether  "  Sir  Hugh  Heron's  "  true  name  was  not  William,  and 
whether,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Marmion's  visit  to  Norham,  he  was 
not  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  while  his  lady  was  living  in  his  own 
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castle  at  Ford.  Whether  his  details  are  strictly  accurate  or  not, 
Scott  in  a  few  lines  has  given  Norham  CaHle  a  more  vivid  reality, 
and  enabled  us  more  fully  to  realize  the  kind  of  place  it  was  and 
the  life  that  was  lived  in  it,  as  well  as  many  of  the  chief  events 
■with  'which  its  stern  grey  towers  have  been  illustrated,  than  Mr. 
Jerningham  has  done  in  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of 
the  volume  before  us,  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  readers' 
attention. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  book  was  worthy  of  its  sur- 
passingly attractive  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  perusal  of  a  very 
lew  pages  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jerningham  is  unequal  to 
his  self-imposed  task.  To  write  an  historical  work,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  author  should  have  some  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  history  ;  enough,  at  least,  to  save  him  from  blunders  as 
to  elementary  facts  which  would  disgrace  a  child  of  the  higher 
standards  of  our  elementary  schools.  And  this  is  more  than 
we  can  say  for  Mr.  Jerningham.  And  yet  it  is  as  an  historical 
work  that  Mr.  Jerningham  desires  his  monograph  to  be  regarded. 
In  his  preface  he  calls  attention  to  "  its  strictly  historical  cha- 
racter," and  emphasizes  "  the  especial  care  he  has  taken  not  to 
prejudice  the  work  by  inaccuracies" — "so  far,  at  least,"  he  some- 
what naively  adds,  "  as  lay  in  my  power."  To  show  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  he  appends  a  list  of  the  "  authors 
and  authorities  consulted  in  the  course  of  the  work."  It  is  a 
strangely  heterogeneous  assortment,  in  which  "  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  English  Nation.  By  Ven.  Bede  "  (sic)  ranks  next 
to  "  Froissart*s  Chronicles,"  and  "Camden's  Brittania"  (sic)  is 
followed  by  "  Select  Charters  and  Constitutional  History " — ap- 
parently one  and  the  same  work — "  by  Stubbs  ";  while  "  Bosworth's 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,"  which  he  elsewhere  introduces  to  his 
readers  as  "  a  most  elaborate  and  interesting  work,"  stands  side  by 
side  with  such  recondite  works  as  the  "  Border  Magazine,"  "Collins's 
Peerage,"  and  "  Dibclin's  Antiquarian  Tour."  The  list  of  "  His- 
tories of  England  "  consulted,  besides  those  of  Lingard,  Hume 
andSmollett  (sic), and  Froude,  contains  one  bya  certain-'  Valentine 
Green,"  which  puzzles  us  not  a  little.  There  certainly  was  an 
engraver  of  that  name,  who  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  published  a  "  History  of  Worcester."  But  we  never  heard 
of  his  literary  amlition  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native 
city.  A  History  of  England  from  his  pen  is  new  to  us,  and  we 
think  to  the  world  of  letters  also.  Is  it  possible,  we  are  inclined 
to  ask,  that  our  lamented  friend  John  Richard  Green  lurks  behind 
this  pseudonym  ?  Mr.  Jerningham's  power  of  blundering  renders 
sucb  a  confusion  by  no  means  impossible.  The  History  of  the 
English  People  is  certainly  often  quoted. 

Instead  of  all  this  parade  of  research,  far  exceeding  his  power  of 
digestion,  it  might  have  been  as  well  if  the  author  had  read  with  atten- 
tion any  cheap  Compendium  of  English  History  that  he  might  find 
in  the  schools  at  his  own  door.  Any  one  of  these  would  have  taught 
him  that  Adela,  Stephen's  mother,  was  the  daughter,  not  as  he  states 
the  sister,  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  that  the  Empress  Maud  was 
also  the  daughter,  not  the  niece,  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  Geoffrey,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  was  the  younger,  not  the  elder,  brother  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  ;  and,  to  omit  other  blunders  hardly  less  gross,  would  have 
shown  him  that  Henry  I. 's  nephew,  William  Earl  of  Flanders,  son 
of  Robert  Curthose,  having  died  seven  years  before  his  uncle,  could 
hardly  have  been  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  oa  his  decease.  As 
an  example  of  the  hopeless  muddle  Mr.  Jerningham  makes  of  his 
history  and  his  want  of  comprehension  of  the  best  known  facts, 
let  our  readers  take  the  following  passage  : — 

In  1135  King  Henry  died.  He  never  recovered  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved William  in  the  wreck  of  the  White  Skiff  [why,  we  may  ask  in 
passing,  this  affected  spelling?  tVliite  Ship  is  surely  the  English  of  "  la 
lilanche  Nef "].  He  never  smiled  from  the  hour  that,  on  hearing  the  news 
which  deprived  him  of  all  that  he  loved,  and  of  an  heir  on  whom  he  had 
placed  all  his  hopes,  he  had  fallen  unconscious  to  the  ground. 

His  nephew  William,  sou  of  his  brother  itobert,  was  his  heir,  but  Henry 
hated  him. 

His  niece  Maud,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  was 
a  favourite. 

One  would  suppose  from  this  that  Maud  was  one  of  many  nieces, 
the  special  object  of  her  uncle's  affection:  — 

And  despite  the  seeming  strangeness  of  seeing  a  woman  succeed,  Henry 
recognized  her  as  his  heir,  and  married  her  to  the  Count  of  Anjou. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stephen,  son  of  the  Conqueror's  sister  Adela,  married 
to  the  Count  de  Blois,  was  also  a  claimant  to  the  throne  on  the  demise  of 
his  cousin  William,  which  happened  the  same  year  as  King  Henry's 
dca  th. 

After  quoting  without  acknowledgment  Mr.  Green's  account  of 
Stephen's  uproarious  welcome  by  the  citizens  of  London,  and  their 
oath  to  "  defend  him  with  money  and  blood,"  while  omitting  the 
somewhat  essential  fact  of  London  having  claimed  the  right  of 
electing  the  sovereign,  Mr.  Jerningham  proceeds:  — 

Thus  the  claim  of  Maud  was  set  aside,  but  Geoffrev  of  Anjou  was  not 
likely  to  allow  this  without  a  struggle.  The  late  King  had  recognized 
Maud  as  his  heir;  his  Council  at  his  suggestion  had  ratified  the  choice; 
Stephen  had  an  elder  brother,  and  the  people  of  London  were  not  the  people 
of  England  ;  so  reasoned  Geoffrey. 

Here  was  ground  for  dispute,  and  no  wonder  that  for  twenty  years 
England  became  the  scene  of  anarchy  and  misrule. 

It  may  be  asked  what  has  this  precious  piece  of  history  to  do  with 
Norham  ?  But  on  reading  on  we  shall  find  that  its  purpose  is  to 
introduce  the  first  siege  sustained  by  the  Castle  after  its  erection  by 
Ralph  the  Firebrand — perversely  called  "  De  Flambard"  by  Mr. 
Jerningham  (p.  56),  a3  if  "Flambard"  were  a  place-name— by 
King  David  of  Scotland,  who,  "  having  warmly  embraced  the  cause 
of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  practically  evinced  his  sympathy  with 


Matilda  and  dislike  for  Stephen  in  the  invasion  of  Northumber- 
land," and  attacking  its  strongholds.  Wark  resisted  successfully, 
but  Norham  capitulated,  and  was  held  by  David  till  his  defeat  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard  compelled  him  to  restore  it  to  its 
episcopal  master.  Mr.  Jerningham  omits  to  mention  the  cause  of 
David's  efforts  in  behalf  of  Maud,  for  whose  name  he  so  strangely 
substitutes  that  of  her  husband  Geoffrey.  Does  he  need  to  be  told 
that  David  was  her  mother's  brother,  who  might  naturallv  be 
expected  to  exhibit  some  "  sympathy  "  for  a  niece  deprived  of  her 
inheritance,  and  "  dislike  "  for  the  usurper  who  was  keeping  her 
out  of  it?  For  anything  that  appears  in  Mr.  Jerningham's  narra- 
tive, David  was  simply  swayed  by  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  might  just  as  reasonably  have  espoused  Stephen's  side  as 
Matilda's. 

We  have  given  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Jerningham's  mode  of  dealing 
with  civil  history  ;  let  us  now  try  him  on  the  side  of  religious 
history.  Here  he  is  equally  at  fault.  Disregarding  Horace's  con- 
demnation of  the  poet  who 

Bellum  gemino  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo, 

he  begins  his  history  of  the  Castle  of  Norham  with  the  landing  in 
Iona  of  St.  Columba — "  the  giant-sized  Columba,"  as  he  calls  him, 
through  a  mistaken  deduction  from  the  "lofty  stature" — "  alta 
proceritas  quae  vertice  nubes  tangere  videb.itur " — in  Adamnan's 
story  of  Oswald's  vision.  The  "  nota  major  imago,"  as  Dr.  Reeve 
reminds  us,  was  "  of  old  an  acknowledged  property  of  the  shades." 
The  connexion  between  St.  Columba  and  Norham  Castle  is  not 
self-evident.  It  requires  a  little  thought  to  trace  it.  Here  it  is. 
Norham  Castle  was  built  by  Bishop  Flambard  of  Durham.  It  had 
long  been  part  of  St.  Cuthbert's  patrimony.  The  first  church  there 
had  been  built  by  a  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne.  Two  hundred  years 
before  St.  Aidan  had  become  the  first  bishop  of  that  see.  Aidan 
was  a  monk  of  Iona ;  Columba  its  first  abbot.  And  so  the  chain  is 
fitted  together.  But,  if  it  had  been  desirable  for  Mr.  Jerningham 
to  go  so  far  back  in  bis  history  and  trace  the  "origines"  of 
Norham  up  to  their  founder's  head,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if 
he  had  been  more  accurate  in  his  facts.  His  romantic  tale  of  the 
arrival  of  St.  Aidan  at  Iona,  prophetically  announced  to  St. 
Columba,  is  utterly  baseless.  We  give  some  sentences  as  a 
specimen  of  our  author's  grand  style  : — 

The  welcomed  stranger  was  a  young  man  of  comely  face  and  gentle 
manner,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  in  age. 

His  bright  blue  eyes  spoke  as  to  his  gentleness,  while  his  tall,  graceful 
figure  bore  visible  testimony  to  the  nobility  of  his  birth. 

Making  his  way  to  the  little  cell  on  the  eminence  outside  of  which  sat 
the  giant-sized  Columba,  he  knelt  before  him,  asked  for  his  blessing,  and 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  among  his  disciples. 

Aidan,  or  ./Edhan  was  his  name,  and  in  him  Columba  saluted  the  first 
apostle  of  Northumbria,  the  future  founder  of  Melrose  and  of  Lindisfarne. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  in 
Adamnan  or  Bede,  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
St.  Aidan's  early  history  ?  The  whole  story,  when  not,  like 
the  famous  camel,  developed  from  Mr.  Jerningham's  inner  con- 
sciousness, is  based  on  a  mistaken  identity.  Adamnan,  it  is  true, 
does  record  the  advent  of  a  "  molestus  hospes,"  who  would 
force  the  brothers  to  break  their  Wednesday's  fast,  being  revealed 
to  Columba,  and  that  the  name  of  the  unwelcome  guest  was 
Aidan.  But,  though  "  vir  valde  religiosus,"  he  was  an  altogether 
different  person  from  the  Northumbrian  apostle,  requiring  two 
folio  columns  of  Colmans  Trias  Thaumaturga  to  identify  bim 
among  the  twenty-three  Aidans  in  the  Irish  Calendar.  The 
storm  which  gives  Mr.  Jerningham  an  opportunity  of  launching 
out  into  a  grand  description  of  "  mountainous  waves,"  "giant 
waters,"  as  the  tempest  "  develops  in  intensity,"  is  also  borrowed 
from  the  story  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Cainneth,  similarly  pre- 
dicted by  St.  Columba,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
this  or  any  other  Aidan.  The  reception  of  Oswald,  the  future 
sainted  king  of  Northumbria,  when  "  a  little  boy  of  great  promise," 
at  Iona,  and  his  being  "  placed  for  instruction  under  the  special 
charge  of  the  gentle  Aidan,"  withanumber  of  petty  detailsof  "early 
friendship  "  and  "  boyish  dreams,"  is  an  equally  bold  fiction.  It 
is  true  that  when  his  father  Ethelfrith  lost  his  kingdom  and  his 
life,  Oswald,  with  his  brothers,  took  refuge  across  the  Scottish 
border,  and  that  he  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  disciples 
of  St.  Columba.  But  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  Oswald 
ever  set  foot  in  Iona,  while  it  is  beyond  question  that  Aidan  was 
personally  a  stranger  to  the  young  King  when,  at  his  request,  he 
was  sent  by  the  brethren  of  Iona  to  take  the  place  of  the  crabbed 
Oorman — not  Corwan,  as  Mr.  Jerningham  spells  the  name,  for 
which  the  more  than  doubtful  authority  of  Hector  Boethius  is  the 
only  warrant — to  evangelize  his  pagan  Northumbrians.  Even  if 
Mr.  Jerningham  were  writing  an  historical  romance,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  sure  of  his  facts  before  he  set  about  dressing  them  up 
in  a  picturesque  narrative.  But  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  the 
"  historical  character "  of  his  book,  and  on  his  care  to  avoid 
inaccuracies,  renders  the  mistakes  that  meet  us  on  almost  every 
page  the  less  intelligible,  and,  we  may  add,  the  less  excusable.  To 
mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  marked  blunders  we  have  noticed 
in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  work — to  catalogue  the  whole  would  be 
a  herculean  task— the  bishop  who  built  the  first  stone  church  at 
Norham,  which  he  so  oddly  tells  us  caused  "  a  great  commotion  in 
that  pretty  village,"  at  that  time  certainly  non-existent,  was  not 
Egfrid,  but  Ecgred  ;  while  the  pious  King  Ceolwulf,  whose  body  "  it 
was  whispered  everywhere  was  to  be  translated  to  the  new  church," 
had  certainly  never  been  "  a  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,"  but  simply, 
after  resigning  his  crown,  a  monk  of  the  house.  It  is  novel 
geography  to  make  Deira— the  modern  Yorkshire— comprise  "  the 
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actual  Northumberland,"  while  Bernicia  is  restricted  to  "the 
country  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Forth " ;  and  with  a 
•vivid  recollection  of  Wilfrid's  missionary  adventures  among 
.the  pagans  of  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  itinerant 
preaching  of  St.  Chad  among  the  heathen  of  Mercia,  it  is  some- 
what startling  to  be  told  that  the  provinces  just  named  "were 
the  last  portions  of  the  British  Isles  to  receive  the  teaching  of 
Christianity."  It  is  only  once  that  Mr.  Jerningham  ventures 
to  touch  etymology.  The  single  instance  is  enough.  In  happy 
ignorance  of  the  force  of  the  genitival  an  so  frequent  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  place-names — e.g.  Bathan-ceaster,  Cissan-ceaster,  Aebban- 
dun  (Abingdon),  Huntan-dun,  and  the  like — he  dogmatically  pro- 
nounces the  old  name  of  Norham,  Ubban-ford=Ubbas  ford,  "to 
be  a  mistake,"  and  that  the  true  form  of  the  word  is  "  Ufan-ford," 
"the  high  ford  or  the  ford  above,"  and  this  chiefly  because  in 
Boswell's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  " — that  "  elaborate  and  inte- 
resting work" — he  cannot  find  a  single  word  "beginning  by  ub." 
The  name  Ubbanford  is  of  course  an  interesting  Danish  relic, 
answering  to  Hubbasthorp,  Hubberholm,  and  Hubberston  in 
other  parts  of  England.  When  we  have  mentioned  that  the 
"  Welsh  marches  "  are  turned  into  the  "  Welsh  marshes,"  among 
which  King  John  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  fever,  and  that  we 
are  treated  to  such  forms  as  "  Pictaria  or  Poictew,"  "  Sirousby " 
for  Scrooby,  Archbishop  "  Turstin,"  and  Bishop  "Ruttall,"  while 
Bishop  Tunstall  is  innocently  styled  the  "  last  Catholic  bishop  of 
Durham,"  the  leading  representative  of  "a  clergy  doomed  to  dis- 
appear for  good  or  for  evil  within  the  next  few  years,"  our 
readers  will  know  how  far  Mr.  Jerningham  can  be  trusted  as  an 
historical  guide. 

The  architectural  description  of  Norham  Castle,  one  of  the 
noblest  remains  of  the  noblest  period  of  castle-building  in  England, 
having  been  borrowed,  with  his  permission,  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark  (Mr.  Jerningham  cannot  even  copy  this  gentleman's 
initials  correctly.  He  stands  in  his  pages  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Clark), 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archceological  Institute,  we  need  hardly 
say  that  this  part  of  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It 
is  as  masterly  and  as  vivid  as  that  gentleman's  descriptions  always 
are.  The  chapter  embodying  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  the  best  worth  reading  in  the  whole  volume. 
Mr.  Jerningham,  however,  should  not  have  talked  of  "  barbacans," 
or  have  translated  the  name  of  Bishop  Pudsey's  architect "  Robertus 
Ingeniator,"  by  Robert  "  the  Ingenious." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Jerningham,  in  undertak- 
ing an  historical  work,  has  m'^taken  his  vocation,  and  that  any  one 
adopting  his  book  as  an  authority  is  more  likely  to  be  led  wrong 
than  right.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
evidently  taken  great  pains  to  get  up  his  subject,  and  who  writes 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  has  a  hearty  affection  for  that 
which  he  is  writing  about,  not  to  say  that  his  book  affords  in  a 
moderate  compass  a  fairly  readable  account  of  the  history  of  the 
fortress  and  of  the  stirring  events  which  have  been  enacted  at  or 
near  its  walls.  Those  who  care  more  for  broad  general  effects 
than  for  historic  truth  and  circumstantial  accuracy  may,  faute  de 
mieux,  take  it  as  their  travelling  companion  when  next  they  visit 
the  Tweed  and  the  Border,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  not  find 
it  otherwise  than  interesting,  especially  when  read  among  the  very 
scenes  of  which  it  treats. 


HAY  FEVER.* 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  the  above-named  disease  is  a  subject 
of  painful  interest  to  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  and  to  all  such  Dr.  Morell 
Mackenzie's  lecture  and  Dr.  Moore's  pamphlet  will  be  full  of  inte- 
rest. The  name  "  summer  catarrh "  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the 
more  commonly  used  "  hay  fever  "  and  "  hay  asthma,"  as  the  pollen 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  derived  from  other 
sources  than  the  flowering  grasses,  and  neither  elevated  temper- 
ature nor  asthma  necessarily  accompany  the  attack.  Mackenzie 
gives  Bostock  the  credit  of  having  first  described  this  affection  in 
1 8 19,  whilst  Moore  says  that  Heberden  mentions  it  in  a  Latin 
treatise  published  in  1802.  Though  the  cause  of  summer  catarrh 
was  not  recognized  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  disease  had  probably  been  in  existence  long  before.  Various 
irritants — such  as  cold  air,  the  poison  of  measles,  sulphurous  acid, 
ipecacuanha — may  cause  similar  symptoms  to  those  produced  by 
the  application  of  pollen  to  the  mucous  membranes,  yet  none  of 
the  former  are  likely  to  be  applied  with  the  persistence  of  the  latter, 
with  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  following  definition  of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Mackenzie 
may  be  considered  correct — namely,  "  a  peculiar  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  air  passages,  giving  rise 
to  catarrh  and  asthma,  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  pollen  of  grasses  and  flowers,  and  therefore  prevalent  only 
when  they  are  in  bloom." 

_  Patients  of  nervous  temperament  are  most  obnoxious  to  this 
disease,  and  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  more 
common  among  persons  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  work 
with  their  brains  than  among  those  who  gain  their  living  by 
manual  labour.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  women,  in  spite  of  their 
sensitive  nervous  organization,  are  much  less  subject  to  it  than  men. 
As  in  all  neurotic  aifeetions  heredity  plays  an  important  part. 

*  Hay  Fever.    By  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D.    London  :  Churchill. 
'Epp*.""""'  Cl'l'"'h>  or  H"!!  *'"<•'"■    %  George  Moore,  M.D.  London: 


The  symptoms  of  summer  catarrh  are  like  those  of  a  violent  cold 
in  the  head,  but,  unlike  those  symptoms,  do  not  pass  away  in 
day  or  two,  but  recur  day  after  day  during  the  spring  and  early- 
summer  months.  The  heavy,  swollen,  and  watering  eyes;  the 
streaming  nose  rapidly  becoming  red  and  sore  round  the  orifice3  oi 
the  nostrils  ;  the  paroxysms  of  sneezing ;  the  dull  headache ;  the 
harsh  dry  skin  ;  the  distaste  for  work  or  play ;  the  irritability  of 
temper  and  disgust  with  the  world  in  general,  present  a  mental 
picture  of  a  condition  with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar  in  our 
own  persons  or  those  of  our  friends.  In  those  subject  to  asthma, 
their  distress  is  terribly  aggravated  by  the  addition  of  difficulty 
of  breathing  to  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Drs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moore  both  point  out  that  nettle-rash  is  frequently  associated 
with  summer  catarrh  ;  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  asthma,  is  evidence  of  the  neurotic  constitution  of  the  sufferers 
from  this  disease.  No  danger  to  life  is  to  be  apprehended  as  the 
result  of  attacks  of  this  affection,  nor  is  there  much  risk  of 
structural  injury  unless  the  asthma  occurring  with  it  is  very  pro- 
longed and  severe,  when  pulmonary  emphysema  would  be  likely! 
to  be  produced.  May  and  June  are  the  months  during  which 
summer  catarrh  is  most  prevalent;  these  months  being  the 
flowering  season  of  most  of  the  grasses ;  but  its  intensity  varies 
with  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this  changes ' 
greatly  under  different  conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  force 
of  wind,  &c.  As  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  access  of  pollen-laden 
air  to  the  ocular  and  nasal  mucous  membranes,  the  first  object  of 
those  endeavouring  to  escape  an  attack  must  be  to  prevent  such 
access.  Both  our  authors  point  out  that  this  indication  can  be 
most  successfully  carried  out  by  removal  of  the  patient  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  atmosphere  contains  very  little  pollen,  such 
as  a  small  island,  e.g.  Sark  in  the  Channel  Islands,  or  a  long  sea 
voyage  may  be  taken,  or  the  same  object  may  be  less  completely 
attained  by  residence  at  the  seaside.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
plan  can  only  be  carried  out  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  sufferers 
from  summer  catarrh.  It  remains  to  be  considered  how  those 
who  must  live  and  work  under  constant  exposure  to  the  irritant 
can  best  protect  themselves  from  it  and  mitigate  its  evil  effects 
on  their  health. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  recommends  plugging  the  nostrils  with  cotton- 
wool and  wearing  spectacles  with  large  frames  fitting  accurately 
round  the  orbit.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  plugs  should  be 
sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  respiration  taking  place  through  them, 
so  that  the  mouth  may  be  kept  closed,  and  they  are  rendered 
more  effectual  by  being  moistened  with  carbolated  oil.  Dr. 
Blackley  has  invented  a  nasal  respirator,  which  can  be  worn  with 
comfort  and  is  scarcely  noticeable  from  a  short  distance.  Di*.  | 
Mackenzie  also  suggests  that  a  fine  gauze  veil  should  be  worn, 
fastened  round  the  hat  and  attached  below  to  an  iron  ring  resting  1 
on  the  shoulders.  The  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  should  I 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  great  attention  to  the  general  health 
in  such  matters  as  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  early  hours,  cold  L 
bathing,  avoidance  of  over-fatigue,  &c,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  I 
nerve-tonics,  as  quinine,  arsenic,  and  valerianate  of  zinc.  Dr. 
Mackenzie  relies  more  particularly  on  valerianate  of  zinc.  When 
the  disease  is  established,  a  combination  of  quinine,  morphia,  and 
camphor  is  the  most  powerful  remedy  for  relief  of  the  catarrhal 
symptoms.  Where  asthmatic  attacks  complicate  the  disease,  in- 
halation of  the  fumes  from  burning  nitre-paper,  stramonium,  datura 
tatula,  or  Himrod's  Powder  will  often  give  great  relief.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  every  sufferer  from 
this  distressing  disease  that  he  will  best  consult  his  own  interest 
by  seeking  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  patient's  constitutional  peculiarities,  will  be 
best  able  to  judge  of  the  plan  of  treatment  most  likely  to  prove 
serviceable. 


LITHUANIAN  MYTHOLOGY.* 

THIS  is  an  excellent  work  in  which  a  subject  of  great  interest 
is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.  Dr.  Vecken- 
stedt,  during  the  four  years  which  he  spent  at  Libau  in 
Courland,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Nicolai 
Gymnasium,  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  collecting  and  studying 
the  traditions  still  current  among  the  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of 
the  Government  of  Kovno.  The  result  of  his  labour  of  love  is 
the  present  rich  collection  of  stories  and  statements,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  more  than  "  a  hundred  forms 
of  Samogitian  mythology  and  Saga-world,  which  have  hitherto 
been  either  utterly  unknown  to  science,  or  of  which  little  more 
was  previously  known  than  their  names."  It  forms  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  sound  and  exhaustive  work  which  Dr.  Veckenstedt 
published  in  1SS0  on  Wendische,  Sagen. 

Lithuanian  mythology  was  treated  as  early  as  the  year  1615  by 
Lasicius,  who  said  of  the  gods  and  demons  mentioned  in  his  work, 
De  Diis  Samogitarum,  that  their  number  was  "almost  as  great  as 
that  of  the  divinities  named  by  Hesiod,"  and  it  was  elaborately 
dealt  with  in  1S35  by  Narbutt  in  his  Mkologia  -Liteicska;  but  as 
Schafarik  said  in  1S39,  these  studies  were  only  "fore-studies." 
Since  then  such  writers  as  Schleicher,  Nesselmann,  Kurschat, 
Tettau,  Temme,  Langkusch,  Bezzenberger,  and  many  others,  have 
done  much  to  render  popular  the  study  of  Lithuanian  speech  and 
mythology,  and  the  recently  founded  Litauische  Litterarische 
Gcsellschnft,  an  excellent  Society  too  little  known  in  Western 


*  Die  Mi/then,  Stiffen  vnd  Legendcn  der  Zamaiten  (Litauer).  Gesammelt 
und  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  EUni.  Veckenstedt.  2  Bde.  Heidelberg. 
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Europe,  has  thrown  much  light  upon  many  dark  portions  of  a  long 
t  almost  untrodden  field  of  research.  The  late  Wilhelm  Mannhardt 
;  devoted  several  years  to  exploring  that  field,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
|  left  behind  him  a  valuable,  but  as  yet  unpublished,  work  upon 
,  Lithuanian  mythology.  It  is  to  be  trusted  that  it  may  soon 
I  see  the  light.  Meantime  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  to  Dr. 
i  Veckenstedt  for  the  trustworthy  work  he  has  produced,  which  has 
(  certainly  cost  him  much  pains,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  his 
professorship.  For  the  Russian  Government,  which  had  already 
,  forbidden  the  printing  of  Lithuanian  texts  in  any  but  the  Cyrillic 
I  character,  has  recently,  it  appears,  set  its  face  against  any  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Lithuanian  language. 

About  that  language  some  linguists  have  indulged  in  rather  wild 
conjectures.  Certain  persons,  says  Dr.  Veckenstedt,  have  declared 
that  any  Lett  could  make  himself  understood  in  India ;  Lettish 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Lithuanian,  to  employ  Schleicher's 
simile,  as  Italian  to  Latin.  We  have  ourselves  heard  an  erudite 
but  erratic  German  philologist  assert  that,  if  Sanskrit  had  perished, 
it  might  have  been  reconstructed  by  means  of  Lithuanian ;  and 
'  the  statement  is  often  made  that  Lithuanian  stands  nearer  to 
Sanskrit  than  any  other  European  language,  and  is  almost  on  a 
levelwith  it  in  antiquity.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Leskien,  the  joint  author  with  K.  Brugmann  of  an  excellent 
,  work  on  Litauische  VolMieder  unci  Mdrchen,  is  worthy  of  being 
cited.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society  for  1877.  In  a  report  on  the  group  of  tongues  to  which 
he  proposes  to  give  the  name  of  "  Baltic  Languages,"  comprising 
Lithuanian,  Lettish,  and  Old  Prussian,  he  says : — "  Lithuanian 
,  is  intimately  allied  only  to  the  Slavonic  family,  just  as  Zend  is  to 
Sanskrit,  and  is  by  no  means  of  such  thoroughgoing  antiquity  as  a 
few  arbitrarily  chosen  examples  might  easily  make  any  one  believe 
who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  the  language."  At  the  same  time 
Professor  Leskien  lays  due  stress  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  "  is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  Slavonic 
languages." 

Old  Prussian  has  long  ago  been  silenced  as  a  spoken  tongue,  and 
it  has  left  behind  it  all  but  no  literary  remains.  With  Lettish 
Dr.  Veckenstedt  does  not  deal.  The  language  to  which  he  devotes 
himself  is  that  of  the  Zamaiten,  or  Samogitians.  Nesselmann,  in 
his  Lithuanian  Dictionary,  says  that  Zemaitis  means  Ein  Niede- 
runger,  an  inhabitant  of  Russian  Lithuania,  which  lies  lower  than 
Prussian  Lithuania.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1420,  Witold,  Grand 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  in  writing  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  stated 
that  the  terra  Samaytarum  was  called  Szomvth,  because  that 
word  in  Lithuanian  meant  "  lower  land."  But  Dr.  Veckenstedt 
says  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Samogitian  is  spoken  over  the  whole 
of  the  Northern  portion  of  Prussian  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Russian 
Lithuania.  The  material  for  his  present  book  he  has  collected 
exclusively  in  the  Russian  province  of  Kovno.  In  obtaining  it 
he  has  been  assisted  by  several  well-known  scholars,  and  also  by 
many  unlettered  natives.  Among  the  persons  who  contributed 
stories  were  several  schoolboys,  for  relying  upon  whom  Dr. 
Veckenstedt  has  been  most  unreasonably  taken  to  task  in  the 
Neue  Dorpt'sche  Zeitung.  He  remarks  that  the  aid  of  schoolboys 
in  similar  circumstances  has  been  acknowledged  bv  such  thoroughly 
scientific  collectors  as  Bernhard  Schmidt,  Virgil  Grohmann, 
Earl  Bartsch,  and  Wilhelm  Mannhardt.  He  might  have  added 
to  this  weighty  list  of  names  that  of  J.  G.  von  Hahn, 
who  says  in  the  preface  to  his  well-known  collection 
of  modern  Greek  tales,  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
single  story  till  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  of  offering  a 
reward  to  a  number  of  schoolboys,  who  were  leaving  Athens  for 
their  holidays,  if  they  would  collect  tales  for  him  while  they  were 
at  home.  The  longest,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  legend 
contained  in  Dr.  Veckenstedt's  book,  called  by  him  the  Stammsage 
of  the  Zamaiten,  he  obtained  from  a  peasant  woman,  whose 
mother  had  often  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  her  grandfather,  a 
farmer  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes  during  a  fire,  and  who 
devoted  his  enforced  leisure  to  recitation.  The  Saga  in  question 
occupies  more  than  sixty  page3  of  the  book.  It  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows. 

Ages  ago  men  became  so  wicked  that  God  determined  to 
destroy  all  but  a  very  few.  The  rare  exceptions  were  for  the 
most  part  preserved,  along  with  pairs  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  in  a 
golden  palace  on  a  mountain-top.  A  boy  and  girl,  born  of  parents 
who  were  "  neither  good  nor  bad,"  had  been  previously  carried  off 
by  an  angel  from  their  respective  homes  on  the  day  of  their  birth, 
and  were  brought  up  in  a  crystal  palace  suspended  in  mid  air, 
where  they  were  tended  by  a  mute  female  figure  of  gold.  When 
they  grew  up,  they  married,  and  a  girl  was  born  to  them.  The 
destruction  of  the  wicked  having  been  effected  by  fire,  the  earth 
was  thereby  greatly  smirched.  So  giants  were  sent  to  wash  it 
clean.  They  used  so  much  water  that  a  deluge  was  produced, 
and  the  waters  rose  so  high  that  the  golden  palace  and  its  inmates 
were  in  danger  of  being  submerged'.  But  Auksstis,  the  Lithu- 
anian Varuna,  rescued  them  by  means  of  a  capacious  nutshell, 
which  the  rising  waters  wafted  up  to  the  crystal  palace  in  which 
the  young  couple  and  their  girl  resided.  That  child  was  left  in 
pledge  with  the  golden  figure.  The  father  and  mother  joined 
their  fellow  men  and  women  in  the  nutshell,  which  drifted  with 
the  ebbing  wave  till  it  was  stranded  on  the  reappearing  earth. 
The  passengers  landed  and  occupied  the  country  from  which  the 
Waves  had  receded.  Meantime,  the  girl  who  had  been  left  in  the  crys- 
tal palace  grew  up,  and  was  conveyed  to  heaven,  where  she  married 
Perkunas — originally  the  Lithuanian  counterpart  of  the  Vedic 
Parjanya,  a  rain-god,  afterwards  the  Lithuanian  Lucira  or  Thor, 


the  thunder-god.  As  she  was  of  earthly  descent  she  had  been 
named  Zamaite,  ieme  meaning  earth  (cf.  Russ.  zemlyd,  Lat. 
humus),  and  the  son  she  bore  was  called  Dungis,  apparently  the 
sky,  dangis  being  Lithuanian  for  heaven.  After  a  time  Zamaite 
was  sent  down  from  heaven  to  the  golden  palace  on  the  mountain- 
top,  where  she  was  provided  with  a  mortal  husband.  From  their 
union  sprang  a  family,  which  multiplied  exceedingly.  These  de- 
scendants of  Zamaite  borrowed  from  her  the  name  of  Zamaiten, 
earth-born,  Autochthones.  Becoming  troublesome,  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  golden  palace  by  their  ancestress,  who  ordered 
three  angels  to  conduct  them  to  their  destined  abode.  This  being 
done,  Zamaite  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  heaven,  the  spell 
which  bound  her  to  earth  being  broken.  The  wandering  Zamaiten 
encountered  numerous  difficulties.  They  were  at  first  starting  as 
simple  as  Gothamites,  but  they  gradually  acquired  experience.  Most 
of  the  nations  whose  lands  they  traversed  were  hostile  to  them. 
But  the  Letts  received  them  kindly,  and  eventually  joined  with 
them  in  their  wanderings.  For  the  Zamaiten  continued  their 
nomadic  life,  having  been  told  to  move  on  "  half  towards  the 
evening  and  half  towards  the  midnight,"  apparently  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  until  they  should  receive  word  to  stop.  After 
leaving  the  territory  of  the  Prussians,  by  whom  also  they  were 
hospitably  received,  the  united  wanderers  passed  through  districts 
inhabited  by  all  sorts  of  monsters,  such  as  giants,  dwarfs,  centaurs, 
and  Medusas.  At  last  they  came  to  a  land  near  the  sea,  where 
Zamaite  appeared  to  them  in  all  her  glory,  carrying  a  banner  on 
which  was  written  "  This  is  your  land."  There  they  settled,  but 
the  Letts  went  on  a  little  further  and  occupied  a  district  close  to 
the  sea.  After  a  time  the  Zamaiten  offended  their  ancestress,  who 
sent  her  celestial  spouse  Perkunas  to  punish  them.  Many  of 
them  were  thunder-smitten.  The  rest  humbled  themselves.  Then 
Zamaite  read  the  survivors  a  useful  lesson,  conducting  them  down 
through  a  mountain  cleft  into  hell,  where  they  saw  how  the 
wicked  are  punished,  and  afterwards  leading  them  across  a  cobweb 
bridge  and  up  a  golden  staircase  into  heaven,  where  they  were 
shown  the  just  enjoying  themselves.  For  awhile  they  behaved 
well,  and  during  this  period  they  and  the  Letts,  and  their  old 
friends  the  Prussians,  united  into  one  nation.  After  a  time  they 
fell  away  again,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  their  bad  behaviour, 
grievously  tormented  by  the  Plague  and  the  Cholera  and  other 
female  demons.  At  length  Zamaite  took  pity  upon  them,  and 
sent  her  divine  son  Dungis  to  rule  over  them.  Then  ensued  the 
golden  age  of  the  Zamaiten.  But  at  last  he  was  recalled  to 
heaven.  Before  he  went  there  he  led  all  his  warriors  into  the 
interior  of  a  mountain,  which  then  closed  in  upon  them.  There 
they  still  sleep.  Dungis  lives  in  heaven  with  his  father  Perkunas 
and  his  mother  Zamaite.  But  the  day  will  come  when  he  will 
obtain  leave  to  go  back  to  his  people  on  earth.  There  he  will  re- 
appear together  with  his  divine  parents.  He  will  rouse  from 
their  long  slumber  his  sleeping  warriors,  all  enemies  shall  be  swept 
away,  and  the  Zamaite  millennium  will  begin. 

We  have  left  but  scanty  space  for  the  shorter  tales  that  abound 
in  Dr.  Veckenstedt's  volumes,  which  are  provided,  we  are  thank- 
ful to  say,  with  an  unusually  excellent  index.  It  must  suffice  to 
state  that  there  are  very  many  of  these  stories  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  quote,  dealing  as  they  do  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Lithuanian  deities  or  demons.  Many 
of  these  mythological  beings  will  be  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  most  readers.  It  is  true  that 
Perkunas,  partly  on  account  of  his  great  similarity  with  the  Russian 
thunder-god  Perun,  has  long  been  vaguely  known  to  comparative 
mythologists ;  Auszra  or  Ausca,  the  Dawn,  has  already  been 
linked  with  the  Vedic  TJshas  ;  Potrimpus,  a  supposed  water-god, 
Krematis,  a  suggested  patron  of  pigs,  Bangputis,  the  ruler  of  the 
waves,  and  other  divinities  of  old  Lithuanian  religion,  have  been 
already  submitted  to  much  critical  investigation.  But  it  may  be 
assumed  as  certain  that  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  the 
names  are  utterly  unknown  of  such  once  honoured  personages  as 
TJgniedokas  and  tlgniegawas,  the  divine  smiths,  closely  allied  with 
the  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  of  Russian  mythology,  beings 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  fire,  the  word  for  whichls 
in  Lithuanian  ugnis,  differing  but  little  from  the  Russian  ogon, 
almost  identical  with  the  Vedic  agni;  or  the  spring  and  youth 
goddess  Ziline,  whose  name  is  derived  from  znlas,  green,  in  Russian 
3C.lcny  ;  or  Beslea,  the  goddess  of  calamity,  the  spouse  of  the 
Devil ;  or  a  number  of  personifications  of  all  that  is  most  annoying, 
such  as  Maras,  the  Plague,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the  root  mir, 
to  die,  the  Sanskrit  mri,  Liga  or  Disease,  and  Smertis,  Death,  who 
bears  a  name  akin  to  the  Russian  smert',  the  Latin  mors,  and  the 
Sanskrit  mriti.  The  name  of  Kolera,  a  "  Woman  in  White  "  who 
traverses  the  land  in  a  black  car,  attended  by  dusky  forms,  and 
followed^  by  the  wailings  of  widows  and  orphans,  does  not  require 
explanation.  It  appears  that,  besides  what  he  has  printed  in  the 
present  work,  Dr.  Veckenstedt  is  in  possession  of  a  rich  store  of 
information  due  to  his  persevering  study  of  Lithuanian  mythology. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  make  it  public. 


MISS  SHIRREFF  OX  THE  KINDERGARTEN".* 

ISS  SHIRREFF  has  long  been  known,  among  all  those  in 
any  way  interested  in  education  in  this  country,  as  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  skilful  of  thinkers  and  workers  on  this 


*  The  Kindergarten  at  Home.  By  Emily  A.  E.  ShirrefF,  President  of 
the  Froebel  Society.    London  :  Joseph  Hughes.  1884. 
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subject.  The  subject  its-elf  has  hitherto  never  been  one  of  those 
■which  in  England  catch  the  general  taste.  Success  is  the  rough  and 
popular  test  of  merit ;  and  so  many  people  achieve  success  without 
education,  that  a  superstition  which  it  will  take  some  little  time 
to  eradicate  has  arisen  that  the  two  are  independent  of  one 
another.  It  may  be  in  one  sense  creditable  to  our  country  that 
such  beliefs  should  exist.  They  at  least  show  a  certain  self- 
confidence  and  readiness  to  meet  new  situations  which  are 
among  the  elements  of  success.  But  they  happen  to  be  untrue. 
We  have  attained  success  in  spite,  and  not  because,  of  the  un- 
organized state  of  our  education.  Of  special  and  technical  educa- 
tion it  is  needless  to  speak.  It  is  well  known  that  a  trained 
German  has,  in  many  walks  of  commerce,  an  undoubted  supe- 
riority in  England  to  a  native  Englishman  ;  and  this  is  due 
simply  to  the  fact  that  the  one  is  educated  to  his  work 
and  the  other  is  not,  and  has  not  had  even  the  opportunity 
of  being  trained.  The  word  "  Psedagogy,"  which  is  the  only 
one  by  which  one  can  shortly  describe  the  science  of  education, 
has  to  English  ears  such  an  air  of  pedantry  about  it  that  one  never 
uses  it  if  one  can  find  any  other  way  of  expressing  the  same  idea. 
Yet  it  stands  for  a  number  of  simple  facts  that  ought  to  be 
familiar  to  all  educated  people.  The  nursery  education  which,  in 
the  case  both  of  boys  and  girls,  should  precede  any  more  advanced 
teaching  whatever,  and  which,  if  rightly  conducted,  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  life-long  influence  for  good  upon  the  child,  has  been 
till  lately  altogether  ignored  in  England.  It  is  now  still  in 
general  held  in  little  esteem,  and  only  among  those  specially 
interested  in  education  is  the  subject  ever  seriously  discussed. 
Miss  Shirreff  has  been  again  lately,  as  for  many  years  past,  pressing 
the  matter  upon  public  attention  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  in  the 
world  more  worthy  of  careful  discussion. 

The  common  idea,  even  in  countries  where  education  has  been 
far  more  highly  valued  than  in  England,  has  been  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  a  child's  life  he  or  she  may  be  best  left  alone.  It 
is  true  that  in  these  years  the  child  is  far  better  left  alone  than 
miseducated.  Nature  is  often  kind  enough  to  supply  the  lack  of 
teaching  in  cases  where  she  cannot  later  on  make  good  the  results 
of  bad  teaching.  But  that  even  in  the  nursery  instruction  may  be 
systematically  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bear  useful  fruit  in 
after  life,  and  at  the  same  time  put  no  hurtful  strain  on  the  child's 
mind ;  that  he  may  be  systematically  taught  without  more  mental 
effort  on  his  part  than  he  spends  in  his  play,  and  with  quite  as 
much  pleasure  to  himself;  and  that  the  earliest  years  of  his  life 
are  now  in  nearly  every  case  wasted  as  far  as  education  goes — is 
what  is  at  present  generally  unknown  in  England,  and  only 
partly  understood  in  the  countries  where  education  is  scien- 
tifically treated.  As  there  is  no  chance  that  any  step  will 
be  taken  at  present  by  the  Government  or  any  public  body 
in  furtherance  of  the  Kindergarten  scheme,  Miss  Shirreff  has 
written  a  little  book  to  show  parents  how  the  system  can  be 
carried  out  at  home.  Though  Kindergarten  exist  in  England, 
they  are  so  few  in  number  that  at  present  the  great  majority 
of  parents  cannot  possibly  make  any  use  of  them.  And  until 
the  public  mind  is  more  awakened  on  the  subject  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  their  becoming  more  numerous.  Still,  although 
the  complete  training  which  cannot  be  got  except  at  a  public 
institution  is  out  of  the  reach  of  most  English  children,  much 
in  the  same  direction  can  be  done  at  home.  It  is  to  urge 
this  fact  on  parents  that  Miss  Shirreff  has  written  her  book. 
Froebel,  as  we  need  not  remind  our  readers,  understood  education 
in  the  complete  sense — as  the  art  of  training  all  the  human 
faculties,  of  which  some  can  be  best  trained  in  the  earliest  years 
of  life,  and  in  the  training  of  all  of  which  some  steps  may  be 
taken  very  early.  His  work  consisted  in  systematizing  this  train- 
ing, and  making  it  applicable  to  the  very  young,  which  practically 
means  making  it  pleasant  to  them.  This  is  done  by  various 
skilfully  devised  methods,  in  reading  about  which  many  people 
must  reflect  how  much  happier  their  childhood  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  so  employed,  instead  of  being  left  to 
themselves  or  to  their  nurses.  That  the  child's  earliest  education 
should  be  its  amusement,  and  that  this  amusement  should  lead 
up  to  and  fall  in  with  the  work  of  later  education,  is  the  key- 
note of  Froebel's  system.  What  the  child  naturally  does  of  its 
own  accord,  Froebel  would  so  direct  that  the  child  should  un- 
consciously, but  with  pleasure,  so  do  that  it  lays  the  foundation  of 
future  and  higher  education.  Not  the  least  of  these  methods  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  exact  observation.  It  is  now  a 
trite  saying  that  this  power  is  as  rare  as  the  power  of  reasoning. 
But  its  rarity  arises  from  the  fact  that,  though  infinite  trouble  is 
taken  (much  of  it  unsuccessfully)  to  teach  people  to  reason,  the 
faculty  of  observation  is,  in  our  present  systems  of  education, 
pretty  much  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Yet  without  accurate  ob- 
servation, which  can  only  be  taught  to  the  young  (though  one 
may  have  a  born  aptitude  for  it,  which  dispenses  with  teaching), 
and  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  later  life,  half  of  our  reasoning  is 
false,  and  nearly  all  the  artistic  pleasure  of  life  is  lost.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  its  influence  on  future  life  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  forms  of  education  which  follow  it,  is  fully 
discussed  by  Miss  Shirreff.  The  main  lesson  that  may  be  learned 
from  this  valuable  little  book  is  that,  if  parents  are  in  earnest 
about  the  education  of  their  children,  they  need  not  wait  till  a 
Kindergarten  is  set  up  near  them.  They  can  make  a  Kindergarten 
at  home. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

npiIREE  volumes  (two  of  them  of  considerable  size)  which 
J-  M.  Alcan  has  published,  and  which  are  edited,  the  first  by 
M.  Charles  Yriarte  (i),  the  others  by  M.  Espinas  (2),  contain  the 
brief  record  and  the  not  inconsiderable  achievements  of  a  rather 
remarkable  life.  Fernand  Durand-Desormeaux,  who  was  born  in 
1840  and  who  died  three  years  ago,  does  not  appear  to  have  pub- 
lished anything  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  very  busy  man,  having 
been  constantly  employed  in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  French 
legal  profession,  besides  which  he  was  latterly  a  member  of  the 
Conseil-General  of  the  Yonne  and  "  directeur  du  personnel  "  in 
the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Also,  he  was  a  man  who  went  a 
great  deal  into  society,  and  (apparently)  who  gave  consider- 
able time  to  his  own  family  ;  he  married,  for  a  Frenchman,  rather 
young.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  constantly  occupied 
upon,  and  to  have  in  considerable  degree  accomplished,  a  large,  if 
rather  amorphous,  philosophical  work,  which  now  appears  under 
the  care  of  two  of  his  friends.  M.  Yriarte's  pamphlet  (for  it  is 
little  more)  contains,  besides  a  short  notice,  certain  Pensees  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind.  The  larger  volumes  for  which  M.  Espiuas 
is  sponsor  contain,  the  one  a  "  Theorie  de  la  connaissance,"  the 
other  a  "  Theorie  de  Taction."  Or,  to  speak  with  greater  precision, 
they  contain  a  large  number  of  essays  or  studies  on  psychological 
points  which  are  all  carefully  dated,  with  the  time  and  place  of 
composition,  and  which  are  frequently  in  direct  connexion 
with  each  other.  The  book  altogether  is  a  curious  one,  and  it 
shows  how  strong  is  the  hold  which  philosophy  of  the  ethical- 
literary  type,  the  "  philosophy  "  which  had  the"  name  almost  to 
itself  in  the  eighteenth  century,  still  has  in  France,  while  it  has 
for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  almost  disappeared  out  of  England 
and  Germany.  In  reading  these  volumes  of  M.  Durand- 
Desormeaux  one  might,  putting  individual  characteristics  and 
degrees  of  merit  aside,  be  reading  Vauvenargues  or  Helvetius. 
"Whether  the  philosophy  of  technical  terms  and  pseudo-scientitic 
arrangement  has  not  had  a  long  enough  reign  is  a  question  not 
calling  for  decision  or  discussion  here.  But  those  who  think  so, 
and  who  like  philosophical  discussion  of  a  not  too  arid  kind, 
might  do  worse  than  turn  over  these  three  volumes.  We  have 
not  observed  in  them  signs  of  a  very  extraordinary  originality  of 
thought  or  felicity  of  expression.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  superficially  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  history 
of  his  subject,  to  have  approximated,  as  thoughtful  Frenchmen  do 
frequently  approximate,  rather  too  nearly  to  the  type  of  the 
eloquent  and  somewhat  sentimental  phrase-maker,  and  sometimes 
to  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  and  other  people's  phrases.  His 
Pensees  lack  precision  ;  his  philosophical  discussions  directness  and 
grasp.  But  he  must  have  been  what  is  vaguely  called  an  in- 
teresting person,  and  his  "  remains  "  are  in  many  ways  interesting 
remains. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  advanced  Republican  party  will 
discover  that  there  is  treason  to  the  Republic  in  the  fact  of  a  book 
by  the  successor  of  the  Cooite  de  Chambord  having  attained  its 
seventh  edition.  They  are  quite  capable  of  it.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  Comte  de  Paris's  well-known 
pamphlet  on  "Trades-Unions  in  England "(3). 

A  very  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Income-tax  might,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  expected  from  a  country  where  the  Income-tax  does  nut 
exist.  M.  Joseph  Chailley  has,  however,  composed  such  a 
treatise  (4),  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  criticize  here  in  detail, 
but  which  appears  to  be  a  very  careful  discussion  of  the  history  as 
well  as  of  the  economics  of  the  subject.  M.  Chaillev  may  be  said 
to  be  a  partisan  of  the  tax,  and  desirous  of  its  introduction  in 
France  ;  but  he  does  not  blink  the  difficulties.  We  do  not  notice, 
indeed,  that  he  gives  full  weight  to  the  great  argument  for  an 
Income-tax  in  more  or  less  democratically  governed  countries — to 
wit,  that  it  places  the  main  burden  of  taxation  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  have  least  political  power. 

The  late  Jules  Noriac  did  better  work  than  Paris  tel  qit'il  est  (5), 
which,  indeed,  deserves  only  to  be  put  to  his  credit,  and  not  at 
all  to  his  debit,  iuasmuch  as  it  is  a  mere  unrevised  collection  of 
newspaper  tales  and  miscellanies.  But,  if  it  is  not  as  good  as 
Le  101™  or  La  betise  humaine,  it  is  by  no  means  unamusing  to 
turn  over.  When  the  author  describes  his  horror  at  certain  re- 
marks of  a  pretty  lady  he  met  in  the  train — remarks  from  which 
he  falsely  inferred  that  her  husband  was  a  resurrection-man  or,  at 
best,  a  professional  enibalmer — and  when  he  remarks  upon  the 
extraordinary  abundance  of  diamond  rings  which  the  heroes  of 
novels  up  to  quite  recent  dates  appear  to  have  possessed,  he  is,  if 
not  exceptionally  brilliant,  amusing  enough  in  all  conscience. 

They  do  autocratic  things  eveu  in  these  democratic  days,  and 
if  some  Minister  would  lay  oiaiii  basse  upon  all  French  books 
dealing  with  Germany,  from  those  of  the  great  M.  Tissot  down- 
wards, he  would  do  an  act,  arbitrary  no  djubt,  but  far  from 
unpatriotic.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  a  kindness  for 
France  and  French  literature  to  read  this  branch  of  the  latter 


(1)  Reflexions  et pensees.  Par  F.  Duraud-Desormeaux.  Pre'ce'dees  d'une 
notice  par  Cli.  Yriarte.    r'aris:  Alcau. 

(2)  Etudis  philosophiyues.  Par  F.  Durand-Desormeaux.  2  tomes. 
Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  Les  associations  otivrieres  en  Angleterre.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Paris. 
Sepiieme  edition.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(4)  L'impot  stir  le  revenu.    Par  J.  Chailley.    Paris  :  Guillaumin. 

(5)  Paris  tel  gu'il  est.    Par  Jules  Xoriac.    Paris:  Calmann-Le'vy. 
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I  without  disgust.  Of  the  two  authors  before  us  (6),  M.  Amie  is 
i  the  Frenchman  of  many  bonnes  fortunes,  respecting  whom 
i  Thackeray  once  gave  a  salutary  caution  to  foreigners;  M. 
•  Narjoux  (7),  the  Frenchman  who  wave3  the  banner  of  la  revanche. 

The  latter's  book  has  some  quaint  illustrations  not  without  merit. 
;  Both  volumes,  as  coming  from  a  vanquished  nation  about  its 
j  victors,  are  written  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  with  an 
'  absence  of  all  sense  of  dignity. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

WE  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Mrs.  Pringle's  book,  and 
that  is  its  absurd  title.  Towards  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  has  a  catchpenny  look,  and  might  well  have 
been  discarded  for  something  shorter  and  simpler.  It  is  a  part 
of  our  modern  rage  for  claptrap  that  a  traveller  nowadays  is  never 
content  with  putting  "  Travels  in  Balnibarbi  "  on  his  title-page  as 
his  grandfather  would  have  done.  Having  paid  her  tribute  to 
contemporary  stupor,  however,  Mrs.  Pringle  is  steadily  sensible 
for  the  rest  of  her  book.  She  accompanied  her  husband  when  he 
was  sent  from  Scotland  to  Blantyre,  the  Free  Kirk  Mission  station 
near  the  Shire  in  Africa,  to  inquire  into  the  rather  remarkable 
doings  of  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  that  institution.  These 
aflairs,  now  forgotten,  and  we  suppose  remedied,  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  Mrs.  Pringle's  pages.  She  tells  all  about  the  journey 
by  sea,  river,  and  over  hills  up  to  Blantyre,  and  has  plenty  to 
say  about  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives  and  of  the  Por- 
tuguese at  Mozambique  and  elsewhere.  The  missionary  tone  is 
pleasantly  avoided,  and  instead  of  it  we  get  a  shrewd  lay  scepticism 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  preaching  and  the  three  R's  to  civilize 
savages  between  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

In  his  book  on  Red  Beer  (Longmans  &  Co.)  Mr.  Jeff'eries  is 
more  thoroughly  master  of  bis  subject  and  of  his  means  than  he 
has  been  in  most  of  his  recent  work.  He  does  not  try  to  be  pro- 
found or  mystic,  or  to  interpret  the  soul  of  things,  but  keeps 
steadily  to  descriptions  of  beasts  and  of  nature  ;  in  other  words,  he 
has  come  back  to  the  right  path,  and  is  duly  rewarded  by  complete 
access.  The  red  deer  of  his  book  are  the  red  deer  of  Exmoor. 
Mr.  Jefferies  talks  pleasantly  about  their  history,  habits,  speed 
md  beauty.  Incidentally  we  learn  a  good  deal  about  Exmoor 
md  its  human  inhabitants;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of 
±e  three  the  author  loves  best  or  describes  with  the  most  obvious 
pleasure.  The  kind  of  sport  followed  in  this  part  of  Somersetshire 
is,  to  our  mind,  far  more  attractive  to  hear  about  than  the  stalk- 
ng,  and  still  more  the  driving,  of  the  Highlands,  which  has  a 
jertam  resemblance  to  assassination.  In  the  West  of  England 
-he  red  deer  is  hunted  on  horseback.  Fair  law  is  givenC  and 
;he  hunter  has  a  respectable  chance  of  breaking  his  own  neck  or 
E  of  being  gored  when  the  stag  is  hunted  or  driven  to  death. 

Ike  Outlines  of  Historic  Ornament  (Chapman  &  Hall),  trans- 
ated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  is  a  species  of 
:atechism  for  the  use  of  art  students.  It  covers  the  whole  field 
beginning  with  the  pottery  and  beads  of  the  savage,  and  ending 
vitn  the  "  baroque  and  rococo  styles.''  One  hundred  and  seventy 
.ctavo  pages  is  a  very  limited  space  to  deal  with  so  large  a  subject 
Q,  and  the  book  consists  of  what  are  strictly  outlines ;  but  the  facts 
eem  generally  well  stated,  and  the  illustrations  are  both  nu- 
aerous  and  clear.  Now  and  then  we  find  what  looks  like  an 
rror  of  judgment— as  when  the  author  says  that  the  Assyrians 
.eglected  beauty  of  form— and  occasionally  an  inaccurate  term 
i  used.  It  is,  for  instance,  rather  slovenly  to  say  that  the  Moors 
onquered  Spain  in  the  eighth  century.  It  should  have  been  the 
irabs. 

Mrs.  Pitman's  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,contributed  to  the  "Eminent 
\  omen  Series  "  (Allen  &  Co),  is  a  sound  book  on  an  interesting 
ubject.  It  requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to  realize  the  fact 
hat  our  prisons  were  in  the  infamous  state  described  by  Mrs  Fry 
nd  her  biographer  only  sixty  years  a?o.  We  could  wish,  how- 
ver,  that  Mrs.  Pitman  and  other  writers  on  the  same  subject 
•ould  recognize  the  fact  that,  if  our  modern  prison  discipline  is 
lore  efficacious  than  the  old,  that  is  less  because  it  is  more  humane 
lan  because  it  is  more  intelligently  severe.  Criminals  hate  the 
aforced  cleanliness  and  order  of  a  modern  gaol  far  more  than 
ley  did  the  slovenly  old  system. 

Mints  on  Catalogue  Titles  and  Index  Entries  (Sampson  Low  & 
0.)  is  not  a  very  enticing  name  for  a  book.  Not  the  less  Mr 
lackburn  has  contrived  to  turn  out  a  very  amusing  volume  on 
le  subject.  It  is  not  exactly  a  book  to  read,  but  it  is  a  book  to 
ip  into.  The  author  shows  how  to  catalogue,  and  also  how  not 
1  do  it,  and  illustrates  both  by  amusing  examples. 

What  are  you  to  do  with  a  writer  who  puts  "  What  is  Art  P  " 
1  his  title-page,  and  begins  his  first  chapter  as  follows :— "  What 
tArt?  It  is  Worship.  It  is  Religion.  It  is  Poetry.  It  is  Truth 
.  is  the  apotheosis  of  the,"  &c.  ?  xManifestly  we  can  only  pray  for 
.8  soul  and  deposit  his  volume  on  the  shelf.  This  is  the  sad  case 
'  Mr.  J.  S.  Little  and  his  book  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

To  learn  shorthand  is,  according  to  Dickens,  more  difficult 
tan  to  learn  several  languages.  The  student  of  this  portentous 
vstery  may  find  his  way  smoothed  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Miller,  who 
lblishes  a  neat  pamphlet  called  Lessons  in  Shorthand  on  Gurnets 
ystem  (L.  Upcott  Gill). 

A  gentleman  who  proposes  to  correct  Kant,  and  return  to 


Dualism,  can  only  be  treated  with  time  and  elbow-room.  The 
first  object  may  be  attainable  and  the  second  desirable,  for  au^ht 
we  know ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noting  the  fact  that 
Scotus  Novanticus  "  undertakes  to  show  how  to  do  them  in  his 
Metaphysica  Nova  et  Vetusta  (Williams  &  Nomate). 

The  volume  of  Dialect  Proverbs  and  Folklore  in  "  The  Gentle- 
man s  Magazine  Library "  (Elliot  Stock)  is  a  book  for  the  lazy 
person  with  a  taste  for  confused  reading  to  dip  into,  and  which  a 
dozen  specialists  combined  might  possibly  criticize  adequately 

Mr.  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.,  has  edited  a  collection  of  reprinted 
articles  by  the  late  Dr.  Stanley  Jevons.  It  appears  from  the  pre- 
face by  Mrs.  Jevons  that  her  husband  had  nearly  finished  revising 
these  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
before  his  death.  They  make  a  thick  volume,  full  of  useful  in- 
formation, political  economy,  and  diagrams. 

The  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
(Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  made  by  Mr.  Browning,  is  republished  in 
two  neat  volumes.  We  have  also  to  notice  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Hermann  Kolbe's  Short  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Dr. 
i.  S.  Humpidge  (Longmans  &  Co.)  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell  edits  a 
pretty  reprint,  nicely  bound,  of  A  Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hooke 
and  Line,  made  by  L.[eonard]  M.[ascall]  in  1590  (Satchell  &  Co. ; 
sold  by  Simpkm,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  Mr.  Sydney  Lupton,  M.A.,  pub- 
lishes a  text-book  on  Numerical  Tables  and  Constants  in  Ele- 
mentary Science  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  The  Illustrated  Dictionary 
of  Gardening  (L.  Upcott  Gill),  now  coming  out  in  shilling  and 
sixpenny  numbers,  is  clear  in  language,  and  the  drawings  are 
capital. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"  'THE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

Pitt  p£vCTrtytE,oony!?ted  a  fe«\d*J'1>  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  th„  nnRtf 
GALLERY, 36  New  Bond  Street, with  "Christ  Learinz  the  Pr»tnr^,,m  »  i jki  .1? UORE 
Pictures.  From  Ten  to  Siz  daily,  is.  me  rrajtormm,  and  his  other  peat 
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EXHIBITION  of  DECORATIVE  ART,  PARIS,  1884.— 
The  UNION  CEN'TRALE  des  ARTS  DfiCORATIFS,  PARIS,  are  arranging  on 
EXHIBITION  of  DECORATIVE  ART  in  Wood,  Stone,  Pottery,  and  Glass,  to  be  held  in 
the  Palais  de  ^Industrie,  from  August  1  to  November  21,  1884. 

Special  epaee  is  reserved  for  English  Exhibitors.  Applications  will  be  received  up  to 
June  15. 

Further  particulars  inav  be  obtained  from  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Society  op  Auts,  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 

H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

BADLEY    COLLEGE. — ELECTION  to  SIX  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS,  four  of  ISO,  one  of  £30,  one  of  £20,  on  June  20.    For  Hoys  under  Fourteen  on 

January  1,  1R84  For  further  particulars,  apply  to  The  Rev.  the  Waudes,  Kadley 

College,  Abingdon. 

E  REV.  H.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS 

for  the  Public  Schools,  at  the  Vicarage,  High  Leigh,  Knutsford. 


T 


MORNING   PREPARATORY  CLASS   for  the   SONS  of 
GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.    The  Classes 
will  re-assemble  after  the  Whitsuntide  vacation  on  Monday,  June  9,  at  the  usual  hour. 

EOSSALL  SCHOOL.— ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  July  1.  Value  from  "OGuineas  (covering  School  fees)  to  £20. 
Limit  of  age,  Juniors,  14J,  Seniors,  lh\  and  16j.    Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 

Rossall,  a*  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Reverend  the  Head-Master, 

Hossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

THE  Rev.  LAPORTE,  104  Boulevard  Heurteloup,  TOURS, 
France,  receives  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Fine  opportunity  tn  ac  pine  FRENCH  speedily  and  thoroughly.  Also  other  subjects  if 
desired.  The  Rev.  LAPORTE  speaks  English,  having  resided  in  England  and  America 
eighteen  years,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  Lis  time  to  his  Pupils.   French  always  spoken. 

ONN-ON-THE-RHINE.— MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  late  HEAD-MASTER  of  a  GERMAN  COLLEGE,  assisted  by  his  Son.  who  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  a  high-class  School  in  England,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS  

Address,  Herr  E.  RHEIN,  Coblcnzerstrasse  73,  Bonn,  Germany. 


B 


VICTORIA       UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER. 

»  ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

PRELIMINARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  Degrees  in 
Arts  and  Science,  will  be  held  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  in  June,  commencing  on 
Monday,  the  16th. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who  have  Matriculated  ;  the  other 
Examinations  only  to  those  who  have  attended  prescribed  Courses  of  Study  in  a  College  of  the 
University. 

The  Entrance  Examination  in  Arts  (Faculty  of  Medicine)  will  also  be  held  in  June,  com- 
mencing on  the  16th.  This  Examination  is  open  to  all  who  purpose  pursuing  Medical  Studies, 
on  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  iast  instructor  and  payment  of  an  Entrance  Fee  of  JEl. 

The  Examinations  lor  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  will  be  held  in  July,  commencing 
on  the  18th. 

Matriculation  and  Examination  Fees  can  be  paid  at  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar 
(in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester),  on  June  10,  11,  and  12,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  A.M.  and 
One  p.m.,  or  Two  P.M.  and  Four  P.M. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

A.  T.  BENTLEY,  M.A.,  Registrar* 


"DOYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  HENLEY-ON-THAMES.— 

The  Governors  are  desirous  of  receiving  applications  for  the  appointment  of  HEAD- 
MASTER. 

The  Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  In  the  United  Kingdom,  but  need  not  be 
in  Holy  Orders.   He  will  be  allowed  to  take  Boarderson  his  own  terms. 

The  School  House  is  large  und  commodious,  and  will  accommodate  forty  pupils.  There  is  an 
excellent  schoolroom  and  a  productive  garden,  also  a  gravelled  playground.  All  rent,  rates, 
taxes,  and  substantial  repair  free. 

The  School  is  conducted  under  a  scheme  settled  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  m  18/fi. 

Candidates  me  re; nested  to  Bend  applications  not  later  than  July  7,  with  testimonials  of 
recent  date,  to  Mr.  J  ohn  Cooper,  Solicitor,  Henley-upon-Thames,  the  Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
of  whom  all  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
Henley-upon-Thames ; 
June  3,  1884. 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS. — A  VACANCY  will 
shortly  occur  for  an  ARTICLED  CLERK  in  the  Office  of  a  SOLICITOR  with  a  large 
and  varied  practice  in  the  City.  Preference  given  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  cither  at  one 
of  the  Universities  or  Public  Schools.— Apply,  Conservative,  care  of  Messrs.  Howard  & 
Jones,  Cullum  Street,  E.C. 


p  BRADLAUGH  and  "  ROWDY  RELIGION." — Why  does 

•  this  free-sworn  loud  Advocate  of  Liberty  keep  a  dogged  silence  fbrmorc  than  a  month 
as  to  my  CII  * LLENGE  TO  DISCUSS  in  public  "  WHO  IS  GOD  AND  WHAT  is 

JUS  WORK"?   See  London  and   Country  Press.  May  10 — Tunc  8  Walter  Beaumont, 

31  Half  Moon  Street,  Loudon,  W.,  who  in  lsssl-2-3  addressed  large  audiences  in  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  &c. 


TVJOTICE.  —  TELEPHONIC   COMMUNICATION.— For  the 

convenience  of  their  clients,  find  for  the  expedition  of  business,  Messrs.  STREET  htive 
ertal.li.hrU  TELEl-iUO-H-  O  >M.\1  ( •  NIC  ATI*  IS  between  their  CITY  and  WEST-END 
OFFICES.-30  Comhill,  E.G.,  and  5  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 


TLFRACOMBE.  — The  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL,  with  the 

beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  260  ruoms.  Tuble-d'hnte  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  P.M. 
Large  Sea-water  Swimming  Bath  ;  also  Private  Baths  Address,  Manager. 


FURNISH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  1868.    Cash  Prices;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.   Large,  useful 

Stock  to  select  from.   Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  218,  249,  and  250 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19.  20.  and  21  Morn-ell  Street.  W.   Established  1862. 

"FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  City  of  London.— The 

Commissioner*  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City,  on  Tuesday,  June  10.  ISSi,  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for 
taking  on  Building  Leases  for  a  term  of  80  years,  Two  Plots  of  very  valuable  Freehold  Ground 
situate  in  Bream's  Buildings,  Fetier  Lane. 

Further  particulars,  with  Conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  this  Office,  where  plans  of  the  ground  may  also  be  seen. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to'acecpt  the  highestor  any  proposal. 

Persons  making  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  on  the 
Above-mentioned  day.  at  half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  parties  whose  otters  are 
accepted  will  be  required  to  execute  agreement  and  bond  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  be  endorsed  on  the  outside  "  Tender  for  Ground,  Bream's  Buildings,"  and  be 
delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk: 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall, 
April  22, 1SS4. 


FRY'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
GOLD  MEDAL,  CALCUTTA,  1831. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA. 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT. 

11  Strictly  pure."— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  A  iw  ysf.  Bristol. 
NINETEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


HEAL  &  SON'S 

NEW   SPRING  MATTRESS. 

(As  Exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition.) 

"Warranted  good  and  serviceable  at  a  very  moderate  price.  3ft.,2Ss. ;  3  ft.  6  in.,  32s  • 
4  ft.,  3Gs, ;  4  ft.  C  in.,  40s, 
A  Catalogue  of  Bedsteads  and  Furniture,  with  900  Desieus,  and  Price  List  of 
Bedding,  free  by  post. 

195  to  19$  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  TV. 


T  EEDS    COKPORATION  CONSOLIDATED 

^  THREE-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURE  STOCK. — Further 
ISSUE  of  £250,000  THREE-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  STOCK,  being  part  of 
£•1,314,500  to  be  raised  under  authority  of  the  *' Leeds  Improvement  Act,  1877," 
and  the  *'  Local  Loans  Act,  1S75." 

Messrs.  Frederick  Banbory  &  Soxs  are  authorized  by  the  Corporation  of  Leeds,  a; 
their  Brokers,  to  receive  TENDERS  tor  £2:*U,<iuO  of  this  Stock, "and  to  state  that  subscribers  car 
take  either  registered  stock  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  £.'>o,  divisible  by  £10,  or  certificate; 
to  bearer,  in  suniB  of  £100,  LUX),  and  iI,ooueach,  and  that  the  minimum  price  of  tender  ha: 
been  fixed  at  £100. 

The  half-yearly  Dividends  will  be  payable  at  Messrs.  Glyn.  Mills,  &  Co.,  London,  or  Messn 
Beckett  &  Co.,  Leeds,  on  January  1  and  July  1,  on  the  registered  stock  by  warrants  sent  bj 
post,  and  on  the  certificates  to  bearer  by  coupons  attached;  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3$  pei 
cent,  per  annum  will  accrue  from  July  1  next. 

The  certificates  to  bearer  may  be  converted  into  registered  stock  at  any  time,  free  frorr 
expense,  on  surrender  of  the  certificates  with  all  unpaid  coupons,  and  registered  stock  may  be 
converted  into  certificates  to  bearer  on  delivery  of  the  certificates  and  payment  of  the  necessar> 
stamp  duty. 

Transfers  of  registered  stock  will  be  chargeable  with  the  ordinary  stamp  duty  of  &  per  cent, 
and  will  lie  registered  free  of  charge. 

By  Clause  '27  ot  the  Local  Loans  Act,  1870,  trustees  authorized  to  invest  money  in  the  de 
benture  stock  of  any  railway  or  other  Company  are  empowered  to  invest  in  the  registered 
debenture  stoek  of  this  Corporation. 

The  securities  for  due  payment  of  the  dividends  and  principal  at  maturity  are  :— 

1.  The  Borough  Fund. 

2.  The  Borough  Rate. 

3.  The  Waterworks  Undertaking. 

4.  The  Gasworks  Undertaking. 

5.  The  Markets  Undertaking. 

6.  The  revenue  respectively  derived  from  all  those  sources,  and  from  all  landed  and  othe 
property,  vested  in  or  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired. 

The  Borough  Fund  consists  of  all  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  6uch  as  parks,  land? 
buildings.  &c. 

The  Borough  Rate  is  not  limited  in  amount,  and  the  rateable  annual  value  of  the  propert 
within  the  Borough  of  Leeds  amounts  to  more  than  one  million  sterling,  and  is  daily  in 

creasing. 

The  debt  of  the  borough  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  wa*  £4,042,750,  of  whic 
£2,784,219  has  been  expended  on  the  gas,  water,  and  market  undertakings,  the  incomes  Iron 
Which  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  ah  expenses  connected  therewith  ;  and  the  charges  fo 
gas,  water,  and  tolls  are  far  below  the  maximum  allowed  to  be  charged. 

The  money  now  sought  to  be  raised  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  paying  off  portions  <-. 
existing  mortgages  on  the  undertakings  referred  to  in  the  Leeds  Improvement  Act,  1S~ 
(sec.  65),  to  which  the  Consolidated  Stock  is  subject,  under  that  Act- 
By  the  Act  a  sinking  fund  is  established,  and  £283,000  has  already  been  invested  undt 
Government  supervision,  for  the  redemption  of  the  stoek  on  July  1,  iy*;7,  and  no  earlier  re 
payment  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  holder. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock,  and  must  state  what  amount  ( 
money  will  he  given  for  every  £100  of  the  stock.  Tenders  for  other  than  even  hundreds  < 
stock,  or  at  a  price  including  fractions  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence,  will  not  be  prefereot; 
ally  accepted.  Tenders  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Banbury  &  Son 
59  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C,  before  two  o'clock  on  Monday,  June  1884.  Tenders  t 
different  prices  must  be  on  separate  forms. 

A  deposit  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  sam 
office  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  tender.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  depo- 
will  be  returned,  and  in  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applie 
towards  the  first  instalment. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than  that  proposed  t 
be  issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will  1 
subject  to  a  pro  rati  diminution. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  said  loan  will  be  required  are  n 
follows  :— 

r\«  a  fso  much  of  the  amount  tendered  and  accepted  as,  when  added  to  the  depos! 

un  Allotment  ^   wiIJ  k.ave  £M  to  be  pajd  (or  caeh  £  1(JJ  Q(  stock  . 

On  Tuesday,  July  15, 1884,  £25  per  cent.  ; 
On  Friday,  August  15,  1334,  £25  per  cent. ; 
On  Monday,  September  15.  1884,  £40  per  cent. 
These  payments  must    be  made  at  the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co 
67  Lombard  Street. 

Scrip  certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  ihe  allotment  letters,  aod  banker 
receipt,  duly  endorsed,  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Banbury  &  Sons,  59  Old  Bro; 
Street,  on  und  alter  June  17, 1884. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  July  15,  1884,  under  discount  at  the  rate  i 
1$  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  detanlt  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  propi 
date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  and  bonds  to  bearer  will  1 
delivered  in  exchange  for  the  scrip  certificates  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Banbury 
Sons,  on  and  after  October  1,  1884,  but  scrip  paid  up  in  full  in  anticipation  may  be  inscribe 
forthwith. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  can  be  seen,  and  forms  of  tender  obtained,  on  applicati- 
to  Messrs.  Frederick  Banbury  &  Sons,  59  Old  Broad  Street,  Loudon  ;  or  George  V.  Morriso 
Esq.,  Town  Hall,  Leeds,  solicitor  to  the  Corporation. 
59  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  EX.: 
May  31, 1884. 


T  ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. — At  a  MEETING  of  th 

J-J  VESTRYMEN  of  the  Parish  of  i  ST.  MARY  ABBOTT'S,  KENSINGTON,  in  t 
County  of  Middlesex,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Kensington,  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1884,  t 
Kev.  C.  Darby  Reads,  M.A.,in  the  Chair,  it  was  Resolved  :— 

"1.  That  this  Vestry  dissents  from  the  London  Government  Bill  on  the  ground  that  t 
position  assigned  therein  to  the  proposed  District  Councils  is  so  in  crior  that,  although  t 
work  of  the  several  districts  must  devolve  upon  them,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  up 
such  District  Councils  the  services  of  persons  of  ability  and  good  social  standing,  and  to 
consequently  the  stall' of  paid  officers  must  be  largely  increased. 

"2.  That  this  Vestrv  is  further  of  opinion  that  it  a  Central  Council  should  be  formed  for  t 
whole  of  London  the  number  of  Vestrymen  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  all  such  Yestrym 
made  members  of  the  Central  Council. 

"3.  That  the  Central  Council  should  determine  the  gonial  principles  upon  which  t 
government  of  London  should  proceed,  and  that  the  administration  ot  each  [district  shoi. 
remain  with  the  several  Vestries  as  before. 

"  4.  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  Parliament  against  the  Bill." 

GEO.  C.  HARDING,  Clerk  to  Iht  Vestry 

Town  Hall,  Kensington  : 
May  30, 1SS4. 


T  ONDON    GOVERNMENT  BILL.  —  At  a  MEETING 

AJ  RATEPAYERS  of  HIGHBURY,  held  at  the  Highbury  Athenaeum,  on  Monday,  May 
1SS4.  a  Resolution  condemnatory  of  the  London  Government  Bill  wa-  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Oswald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stuocd,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  Chairman  was  e 
powced  to  sign  a  petiion  to  Parliament  agaiust  the  Bill, and  forward  the  same  to  Alderm 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  lor  presentation. 

THOS.  W.  VINE,  Chairman 


T  ONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL. — At  a  PUBLIC  MEETIN 

J-^  of  RATEPAYERS,  held  at  the  Chapel  of  Ease  Schoolrooms.  Lower  Holloway, 
Tuesday,  May  27,  1&S4,  Mr.  S.  Lambert  in  the  chair,  it  was  Resolved  :— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the  London  Government  Bill  will  destroy  all  rt 
local  self-government  and  tend  to  extravagance  in  the  expenditure  of  the  rates,  and  that  t 
Chairman  be  requested  to  sign  (on  behalf  of  the  Meeting)  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commo 
against  the  Bill." 


LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL.— CHELSEA  WORI- 
MEN  and  the  LONDON  GOVERNMENT  BILL — At  a  numerously  attend 
MEETING  of  DELEGATE  -  connected  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  oft 
WEST  LONDON  DISTRICT,  held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Montpelier  How,  Brompto 
on  Friday,  Mav  30, 1884,  it  was  Resolved  :— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  of  Representative  Workmen  of  the  West  Load 
District,  the  new  London  Government  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Sir  Willi! 
Harcourt  is  a  highly  dangerous  measure,  owingto  its  centralizing  character,  and  is  destruct 
to  every  principle  of  local  self-government.  Furthermore,  this  Conference  believes  that  t 
passing  of  the  aforesaid  measure  into  law  will  greatly  increase  the  already  over-burden 
taxation  of  the  people  of  the  Metropolis,  and  will  enhance  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  t 
wage-earning  classes  of  London  ;  therefore,  this  Conference  resolves  to  oppose  the  Bill 
every  means  in  its  power." 
It  was  also  Resolved  :— 

"  That  Copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prime  IMmister,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Home  Secretary,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  lor  West  Load 
boroughs." 


T  ONDON      GOVERNMENT      BILL.  —  At    a  PUBLI 

J— «  MEETING  of  RATEPAYERS,  held  at  St.  Andrew's  Schools,  Bethnal  Green. 
Friday.  Mav  an.  last,  it  was  moved  by  R.  S.  CURHIXG.  Esq.  (member  of  the  Hackney  Bo 
of  Works),  seconded  by  W.  H.  Redman,  Esq.,  and  Resolved  (with  one  dissentient)  :_ 

**  That  this  Meeting,  having  considered  the  provisions  of  the  London  Government  Bill  n 
before  Parliament,  enters  its  protest  against  its  principle  of  centralization  and  consequent  I 
of  local  self- -Tovern men t,  and  views  with  alarm  the  increase  of  taxation  to  the  already  ov 
burdened  Ratepayers  which  must  follow  the  passing  of  such  a  measure." 

The  Chairman  was  empowered  to  sigu  a  petition  against  the  Bill. 

A.  McALISTER,  Chairma 


T  ONDON    GOVERNMENT    BILL.— CHARLTON.— At 

MEETING  of  RATEPAYERS,  held  at  Old  Charlton,  on  Monday,  May  26, 1884.it  \ 
proposed  bv  W.  Dickson.  Esq.,  seconded  by  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Resolved 

"That  this  Meeting  of  inhabitant  Ratepayers  of  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Plumstead  pled 
itself  to  do  nil  in  its  power  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  itself,  as  it  reserves  to 
Ratepayers  the  power  of  local  self-government  and  independence,  and  will,  in  the  opinion 
tins  meeting,  be  far  better  than  one  gieantic  svstem  of  centralization." 

The  Chairman  was  requested  to  forward  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Home  Secretary,  the  Borough  and  County  Members,  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  Corporation  of 
City  of  Loudon,  und  to  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

R.  C.  RATCLIFFE,  Chairman 
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THE  CONFERENCE. 

THE  reported  massacre  at  Berber,  and  the  singular 
directions  of  Lord  Granville  for  the  extrication  of 
General  Gordon,  would  invite  comment  if  the  first  -mentioned 
disaster  were  more  certain.  As  it  is,  the  negotiations  with 
France  are  still  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  Egyptian 
question.  The  advance  of  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  in  reference  to  the  Conference  is  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  satisfaction.  Their  former  engagements  would 
have  been  compatible  with  the  doing  of  almost  irreparable 
mischief;  their  latter,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  excels  even 
himself  in  construing  the  pledge  he  has  given,  is  not  so 
compatible.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  country  finds  itself  face 
to  face  with  an  unacceptable  agreement,  it  will  still  be  in  a 
very  awkward  position  as  regards  Europe,  and  if,  as  itmust, 
it  rejects  the  agreement,  a  precedent  likely  to  cause  the 
greatest  inconvenience  in  future  diplomatic  arrangements 
will  have  been  set.  But  the  change  of  the  relations  of 
Government  to  Parliament  probably  necessitates  this,  and 
in  the  present  instance,  at  any  rate,  it  is  by  far  the  least  of 
two  evils.  Yet  it  must  remain  a  curious  comment  on  the 
supposed  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  country  in 
Ministers  of  the  day  that  Parliament  and  the  country 
have  only  been  kept  quiet  by  the  Ministry  formally  under- 
taking not  to  avail  themselves  of  their  undoubted  power — 
not,  indeed,  to  make  monetary  arrangements,  but  to  dispose 
of  the  forces  of  the  Crown  and  avail  themselves  of  its  other 
prerogatives.  "  We  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  you,  but 
"  mind  you  do  absolutely  nothing  without  obtaining  our 
"  sanction,"  is  the  eccentric  fashion  in  which  Great  Britain, 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  public  voice,  expresses  her  reli- 
ance on  Mr.  Gladstone's  discretion.  There  have  been 
Ministers  who  would  have  found  the  compliment  not  exactly 
to  their  taste. 

On  this  point,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more; 
nor  need  the  difference  between  the  Guilders-Lessees  agree- 
ment, in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  a  private  firm, 
and  the  present  Anglo-French  negotiations,  in  which  at 
least  two  great  nations  are  concerned  as  such,  be  insisted  on. 
The  whole  affair,  whatever  may  be  its  result,  is  a  distinct, 
and  by  no  means  encouraging,  confirmation  of  the  strictures 
of  those  who  say  that,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment is  a  good  Government  or  a  bad  Government,  it  is 
a  Government  which  has  the  very  rudiments  of  foreign 
policy  to  learn.  But  it  is  more  important  for  the  present 
to  consider  what  the  stipulations  of  this  long-debated 
■"  communication  "  between  England  and  France  really  are. 
On  this  point  all  the  Prime  Minister's  statements,  all 
Lord  Granville's  honest  indignation  at  being  called  im- 
becile, all  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  promises  to  answer 
questions  when  he  has  got  leave  to  answer  them,  con- 
vey not  one  tittle  of  positive  information.  The  Prijie 
Minister's  rebuke  in  the  character  of  a  vir  gravis  to  the 
putters  forth  of  rash  and  unauthorized  statements  on  the 
subject  was  very  impressive  in  form,  but  in  matter  it  un- 
fortunately applies  to  anybody,  everybody,  or  nobody.  For 
aught  that  appears,  it  may  wring  the  withers  of  those 
who  sturdily  deny  that  certain  things  are  in  the  agree- 
ment as  much  as  it  galls  those  who  have  asserted  that 
they  are.  Nor,  if  some  at  least  of  these  details  fail  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  announcement  for  which 
England  is  so  anxiously  waiting,  will  any  reasonable  person 
doubt  that  their  absence  is  due  to  the  protests  which 
have  been  made — growing  every  day  in  strength  and  dis- 


tinctness— against  surrender.  It  may  be  added  that  some 
of  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the  Government  have  prac- 
tically admitted  the  truth  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  rumours 
in  question  in  the  very  act  of  denyinf  them.  There  is 
not,  it  is  said,  a  hard-and-fast  engagement  to  go  out  of 
Egypt ;  but  there  is  a  conditional  engagement  to  leave  it  in 
three  years.  There  is  no  positive  promise  of  an  English 
loan  or  guarantee ;  but  there  is  an  understanding  concern- 
ing something  of  the  kind.  There  is  to  be  no  multiple 
Control ;  but  there  is  to  be  a  multiple  Audit  Board,  which 
may  have  an  English  president.  And,  lastly,  the  extra- 
ordinary negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Government,  if  they 
have  not  had  for  object  a  distinct  Turkish  crusade  against 
the  Soudan,  have  been  such  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to 
resort  to  one  of  his  most  labyrinthine  formulas  of  admissive 
denial  in  order  to  dispose  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
question.  By  Mr.  Gladstone's  admission  there  has  been 
something  going  on  with  Turkey  ;  by  the  admission  of  his 
supporters  there  has  been  something  going  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tying  English  hands  in  Egypt,  reintroducing  a 
foreign  Control,  and  increasing  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of 
the  country  while  limiting  her  occupation.  And  it  is 
further  to  be  observed  that  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in 
Constantinople  the  best-informed  persons  agree,  with 
exactly  that  margin  of  difference  which  is  to  be  expected  in 
genuine  information  about  points  not  publicly  known  nor 
finally  settled,  as  to  the  three  chief  clauses  of  the  new  Con- 
cordat—a more  appropriate  term  equally  taken  from  the 
diplomatic  glossary  would  perhaps  be  the  new  Capitulation. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that,  unless  this  intelligence  is  very 
grossly  mistaken  (and  it  has  in  its  favour,  as  has  been  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  the  impossibility  of  discovering  cause 
for  such  protracted  and  secret  negotiations  if  anything  more 
innocent  has  been  under  discussion),  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  will  not  be  approved  by  the  country,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  ought  not  to  be  approved.    For  the 
two  portions  of  the  project  are  hopelessly  out  of  keeping 
with  each  other.     It  may  not  be  in  itself  objectionable 
that  England  should  in  one  form  or  other  lend  her  credit  to 
free  Egypt  from  difficulties  which,  to  speak  with  frankness, 
are,  to  no  small  extent,  of  England's  causing.    But,  if  that 
credit  be  so  lent,  no  matter  in  what  form,  it  becomes  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  lending  inadmissible  that  English 
dealings  with  Egypt  should  be  hampered  either  by  stipula- 
tions as  to  the  period  of  occupation  or  by  intrusion  of 
foreign  meddlers  in  the  management.    If  we  are  to  take 
the  responsibilities  of   the   concern,  we  must  have  the 
control  of  it — a  proposition  which  is,  .one  might  have 
thought,  self-evident,  even  putting  aside  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years,  which  constitute  an  additional  reason  for  not 
relinquishing  the  guardianship  of  Egypt  to  any  other  hands. 
On  this  point  there  is,  it  is  believed,  absolutely  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  nineteen-twentieths  of  those  Englishmen 
who  either  understand  the  subject  or  are  capable  of  under- 
standing it.    On  the  face  of  the  matter,  therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  a  choice  only  of  two  suppositions.    Either  the 
Government  have  been  occupied  for  months  on  negotiations 
about  something  utterly  trivial,  and  have  exercised  in  refer- 
ence to  that  something  useless  irritation  and  dangerous 
reticence,  or  they  will  come  forward  with  propositions 
which  are  disapproved  by  Liberals  as  well  as  by  Con- 
servatives, which  are  even  distasteful  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  extreme  Radical  party  itself.    And  there 
are  indications  that  the   Government    are  prepared  to 
make  the  question  one  of  confidence  in  a  somewhat  novel 
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sense.  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  speech  at  Marylebone  on 
Wednesday  consisted  of  little  more  than  an  adoption 
of  the  cry  of  "  No  Lord  Salisbury!  If  you  will 
"  not  have  what  we  offer  you,  you  must  have  Lord 
"  Salisbury  ! "  and  of  vague  threats  of  terrible  things  from 
France.  There  could  be  no  reason  why  a  man  like  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  should  speak  in  this  fashion  if  no  trial 
awaited  the  constancy  of  his  party.  Some  members  of  that 
party,  it  is  known,  have  already  declared  themselves.  They 
say  with  much  frankness  that  they  know  the  Government 
is  bent  on  schemes  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  that  for  all  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  desert  the 
Government.  The  disposition  may  be  contemptible,  it  may 
be  even  criminal ;  but  it  is  at  least  intelligible.  The  rest 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  especially  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  have  now  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  they  will  adopt  this  disposition  as  it  is, 
or  whether,  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  seems  to  think  more 
probable,  they  will  adopt  it  under  further  stress  of  the 
bogey  of  France.  If  they  are  influenced  by  this  latter,  it 
is  only  fair  to  warn  them  that  they  are  allowing  themselves 
to  be  frightened  by  the  emptiest  of  bugbears.  Until  France 
and  Germany  come  to  an  understanding,  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  French  people,  could  only  be  effected  by 
even  worse  blunders  on  the  part  of  English  statesmen  than 
any  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  yet  committed,  France  is 
absolutely  powerless  in  Europe,  however  much  she  may 
swagger  and  bustle  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  Only  Mr. 
Gladstone's  unintelligible  Germanophobia  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  France  even  to  annoy  England  ;  many  things  must 
happen  before  anything  worse  than  annoyance  is  possible 
from  her.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  anything  what- 
ever to  be  gained  by  truckling  to  France.  Liberals  as  well 
as  Conservatives  may  dismiss  from  their  minds,  in  prepar- 
ing those  minds  for  the  approaching  decision,  all  questions 
save  this  one  and  simple  question — whether  the  influence, 
the  sacrifices,  the  interests,  and  the  claims  of  England  in 
and  on  Egypt  are  to  be  made  of  no  effect  at  the  bidding  of, 
or  in  consideration  of  the  probable  consequences  to,  a  parti- 
cular set  of  English  politicians?  If  a  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  do  not  answer  "  No  "  to  this  simple  question, 
and  if  they  would  not  answer  "  No  "  whatever  individual 
party  or  partisans  happened  to  be  in  power,  then  the  poli- 
tical health  of  the  country  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  loss  of 
Egypt  will  pretty  certainly  be  followed  by  misfortunes 
much  more  serious. 


FOLLIES  IN  FASHION. 

THE  Old  Cockpit,  in  Stoneygatc,  Preston,  has  fallen 
down  with  a  tremendous  crash.  "We  cannot  help  re- 
gretting the  Old  Cockpit,  and  yet  no  one  can  wonder  that 
it  has  selected  this  moment  to  fall.  Perhaps  the  Old  Cock- 
pit, which  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  expense  of  an 
old  Earl  of  Derby,  is  felix  opjjortunitate  mortis.  Without 
defending  cocking,  which  is  obsolete  and  perhaps  cruel,  we 
may  remember  that  it  was  at  least  considered  a  manly 
sport.  Socrates  was  fond  of  cocking;  so  was  Mr.  Windham; 
and  Admiral  Rous  once  used  all  his  recognized  powers  of 
eloquence  and  logic  in  defence  of  a  pastime  which  he  thought 
the  nurse  of  valour.  The  same  generation  which  considers 
it  a  fine  manly  thing  to  desert  General  Gordon  also  considers 
cocking  by  no  means  ennobling.  Perhaps  Mr.  Windham's 
opinion  about  these  matters  was  worth  as  much  as  that 
of  the  extremely  sensitive  modern  Radical. 

However  this  may  be,  we  can  scarcely  congratulate  a 
race  in  which  back-swording,  wrestling,  and  other  pastimes, 
blameless  and  robust,  have  been  superseded  by  pin-hunting. 
Folly  for  folly,  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  even  the  prize- 
ring  had  not  advantages  over  the  pin-hunt  as  conducted  by 
muscle-readers  and  Psychical  Researchers.  The  newspapers 
at  this  most  busy  season  of  the  year  continue  to  print  long 
accounts  of  la  chasse  mix  epingles,  and  long  letters  from  all 
manner  of  men  on  this  absorbing  pursuit.  The  silly  season 
is  always  with  us.  A  gentleman  who  glories  in  being  a 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  stands 
forth  as  an  anxious  but  not  yet  convinced  inquirer.  He 
asks  for  "more  experiments"  by  amateur  pin-hunters,  for 
ho  seems  to  distrust  professional  sportsmen.  The  question 
of  pin-hunting  has  succeeded  the  question  of  the  housing  of 
the  poor  in  the  minds  of  the  fashionable.  Instead  of  going 
to  see  courts,  and  lanes,  and  slums,  our  giddy  race  is 
now  running  about  the  street  after  blindfolded  men  with 
their  heads  in  bags.  One  may  doubt  whether,  in  this  case, 
the  blind  are  always  leading  the  blind.     If  a  person  is 


blindfolded,  the  addition  of  a  bag  over  his  face  does  not  make 
it  still  more  impossible  for  him  to  see,  but  greatly  increases 
the  possibility  of  his  removing,  unnoticed,  the  bandage  over 
his  eyes.  This  is  an  example  of  the  precautions  which 
defeat  themselves. 

No  humane  man  will  seriously  regret  cock-fighting ;  but 
the  increasing  frivolity  of  our  lives  may  remind  us  that,  at 
least,  the  follies  of  our  fathers  had  some  actual  interest, 
some  basis  in  human  nature.  Where  Ls  one  to  find,  except 
in  almost  inconceivable  ignorance  and  stupidity,  any  human 
basis  for  an  interest  in  Esoteric  Buddhism,  Theosophy, 
the  conjuring  feats  of  old  women  from  Thibet,  and  the 
thought-reading  exploits  of  much-advertised  quacks?  A 
welcome  letter  on  this  last  stage  of  imbecile  credulity  is- 
published  in  the  Standard  by  a  correspondent  who  signs 
himself  "  Anti-Humbug."  He  utters,  not  too  soon,  the  voice 
of  complete  scepticism.  His  argument  is  merely  the  old 
inevitable  one — does  an  experience  of  the  world  make  it 
more  probable  that  the  pin-hunters  do  what  they  seem  to 
do,  or  that  they  rely  on  the  usual  tricks  of  collusion  ?  "  The 
"  pin -finding  trick  in  a  room  is  done  by  the  interpretation 
"  of  unconscious  muscular  actions  on  the  part  of  nervous 
"  people.  .  .  .  Pin-finding  out  of  doors  is  done  by  con- 
"  federacy,  like  many  other  tricks."  In  fact,  "  such  arts  the 
"  Gods  who  dwell  on  high  have  given  to  the  Greek,"  and  they 
were  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Barry  Lyndon  as  to  any  modern 
pin-hunter.  Mr.  Lyndon  employed  his  service  in  the  com- 
paratively worthy  pursuit  of  gambling.  Anything  in  the 
world  is  more  credible  than  that  the  "  thoughts,"  as  they  are 
called  by  courtesy,  of  a  Canon  pass  through  a  copper  wire 
to  a  pin-hunter  with  his  head  in  a  bag.  That  is  the  short 
and  the  long  of  the  matter.  All  this  drivel  about  thought- 
reading  is  forced  on  the  silly  part  of  the  public  as  a  conjurer 
forces  a  card,  by  a  mutual  advertisement  system,  in  which 
persons  attached  to  the  Press,  the  Church,  and  the  pin- 
hunting  profession  combine  to  make  each  other  notorious. 
A  varnish  of  sham  popular  science  is  the  natural  modern 
polish  of  the  machine. 


THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

THERE  is  a  paradoxical  element  in  the  surprise  with 
which  the  Republican  nomination  at  Chicago  has  been 
received  both  at  home  and  in  England.  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  popular,  of  the  candidates ; 
and  it  was  known  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention 
that  he  had  a  majority  of  supporters  as  compared  with  any 
single  competitor.  It  was  nevertheless  supposed,  except 
perhaps  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  election  managers,  that, 
as  in  former  cases,  relative  strength  might  be  an  indica- 
tion of  absolute  weakness.  With  the  exception  of  General 
Grant,  all  the  Presidents  since  the  war  have  been  persons 
of  secondary  importance.  No  one  hoped  or  feared  before- 
hand the  selection  of  Mr.  Hayes  or  of  General  Garfield. 
Delegates  to  Presidential  Conventions  are  generally  pledged 
to  a  special  choice  only  in' the  early  ballots,  so  that  they  are 
at  liberty  during  the  subsequent  proceedings  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  defeat  of  obnoxious  candidates.  At 
Chicago  Mr.  Arthur's  supporters,  by  a  series  of  judicious 
coalitions,  defeated  the  Blaine  party  in  the  preliminary 
skirmishes.  The  oddest  episode  of  the  Convention  was  a 
contest  between  two  Republicans  of  colour  for  the  tem- 
porary chairmanship ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Arthur's 
negro  was  preferred  to  Mr.  Blaine's.  The  large  and  re- 
spectable body  of  politicians  which  disapproved  of  both  the 
principal  candidates  seems  not  to  have  been  adequately  re- 
presented at  Chicago.  Both  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Arthur 
had  attained  political  eminence  as  wire-pullers ;  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  either  of  them,  if  he  were  nominated, 
could  carry  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  said,  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  coming  election  will  be  decided  by  the 
neutral  votes  of  citizens  who  are  not  professed  or  zealous 
members  of  either  party.  It  is,  therefore,  unusually  im- 
portant that  the  nominees  should  command  personal  respect 
and  confidence.  Nothing  has  been  said  against  Mr.  Arthur 
except  that  he  is  a  professional  politician.  Charges  of 
misconduct,  which  have  been  brought  against  Mr.  Blaine, 
are  probably  unfounded;  but  during  his  short  career  of 
Secretary  of  State  he  showed  himself  a  turbulent  and 
blustering  diplomatist. 

No  Republican  nomination  since  the  accession  of  the 
party  to  power  has  provoked  so  much  disapprobation  as  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is  true  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  which  has  become  so  uniform  as  to  have  almost  lost 
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its  meaning,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  formally 
made  unanimous ;  but  the  delegates  were  probably  almost 
all  active  partisans,  to  whom  success  in  the  Presidential 
election  appears  of  paramount  importance.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which  is  also  to  be  held  at  Chicago, 
makes  a  popular  choice,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  will 
probably  be  disastrous  to  the  Republicans.  It  appears  that 
having  now  laid  aside  an  affectation  of  indifference,  Mr. 
Blaine  intends  to  conduct  in  person  the  canvass,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  campaign.  He  already  professes  to  rely  greatly 
on  the  Irish  vote,  which  must  be  purchased,  if  at  all,  by 
professions  of  ill-will  to  England.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  Mr.  Blaine's  rumoured  policy  should  be  justified  by 
success.  The  Irish  voters  have  for  many  years  served  in 
the  Democratic  ranks ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  detach  themselves  from  their  old  connexion 
at  the  moment  when,  after  four-and-twenty  years,  their 
party  is  likely  to  triumph.  The  great  body  of  unpledged 
politicians  would  be  more  than  ever  alienated  from  the  cause 
of  a  candidate  who  should  propose  to  disturb  international 
relations  for  his  own  personal  aggrandizement.  Notwith- 
standing the  professions  of  political  aspirants,  the  cause  of 
Civil  Service  reform  is  not  so  far  advanced  that  voters  and 
agents  will  fail  to  anticipate  lucrative  results  from  the 
success  of  their  party.  Democrats  will  be  generally  dis- 
inclined to  become  deserters,  when  they  may  hope  to  elect 
a  President  who  will  have  many  thousands  of  salaried 
officers  at  his  disposal.  In  calculating  the  chances  of  the  con- 
test, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  President  is  elected, 
not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  constituency,  but  by  the 
several  States.  When  the  Republican  journals  of  New 
York  assert  that  Mr.  Blaine  will  not  receive  the  thirty- 
five  votes  of  the  State,  they  have  probably  strong  reasons 
for  their  opinion.  It  is  also  believed  that  several  of  the 
New  England  States  will  withhold  their  support ;  but  it  is 
conceded  that  Ohio  and  some  of  the  other  central  States 
will  vote  for  the  Chicago  nominee. 

The  Southern  States,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions, 
will  give  their  votes  to  the  Democratic  candidate.  Those 
party  Conventions  which  have  up  to  the  present  time  ex- 
pressed a  preference  have  almost  unanimously  recommended 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tilden  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  who 
were  fraudulently  deprived  of  their  right  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Vice-Presidency  after  the  election  of  1876. 
The  rectification  of  a  gross  injustice  is  an  intelligible  object, 
which  may  perhaps  prevent  or  simplify  a  contest  for  the 
nomination.  The  only  obvious  objection  to  Mr.  Tilden  is 
that  he  is  advanced  in  life ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
question  of  his  competence  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  if  he  is  elected;  but  Mr.  Tilden  has  lately  an- 
nounced his  physical  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Presidential  office  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  his  reluctance  may  be  overcome ;  and, 
if  he  is  nominated,  he  will  be  supported  by  all  sections  of 
his  party.  He  will  be  especially  strong  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  both  parties,  will 
exercise  an  almost  decisive  voice  in  the  election.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Tilden's  prospects,  both  of  nomination  and 
election,  would  be  brighter  than  those  of  any  rival  in  either 
party.  Foreigners  ought  to  judge  with  hesitation  and 
diffidence  on  subjects  which  can  only  be  understood  by  the 
aid  of  detailed  and  local  knowledge.  Mr.  Blaine  may 
probably  derive  advantage  from  Mr.  Tilden's  refusal,  espe- 
cially if  the  Democratic  Convention  selects  an  unsatisfactory 
candidate.  American  institutions  for  the  most  part  work 
so  well  that  superficial  criticisms  on  their  supposed  defects 
ought  not  to  be  readily  hazarded.  It  is  possible  that  no 
practical  disadvantage  may  result  from  habitual  toleration 
of  mediocrity  in  the  highest  office  which  is  in  any  part  of 
the  world  bestowed  by  popular  election.  An  English  Prime 
Minister  is  always  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of  the  day, 
because  he  attains  his  rank  by  the  tacit  approval  of  his 
equals.  It  is  apparently  not  necessary  that  a  President 
should  have  similar  claims  to  his  position. 

The  only  important  issue  which  will  be  involved  in 
the  Presidential  contest  has  been  raised  in  the  most  definite 
form  by  the  Republican  Convention.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Resolutions  which  constitute  the  Republican  platform 
is  devoted  to  an  unqualified  avowal  of  the  crudest  theory 
of  Protection.  As  is  usual  with  American  advocates  of 
monopoly,  the  Convention  professes  extreme  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  the  working  class.  It  is  apparently  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  wages  than 
for  the  increase  of  their  own  profits  that  Pennsylvanian 
manufacturers  and  their  friends  in  Republican  Conventions 


are  anxious  to  exclude  the  products  of  European  industry, 
which  is  sometimes  rhetorically  stigmatized  as  slave  labour. 
Political  managers  are  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
offering  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  powerful  body  of 
farmers  who  have  the  strongest  interest  both  in  buying 
cheap  goods  and  in  promoting  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  markets  of  their  grain  and  cattle.  Luckily  for 
the  Republicans,  it  happens  that  wool-growers  desire  a 
share  of  the  tribute  which  is  levied  on  consumers  by 
ironmasters  and  cotton-spinners.  Probably  for  the  sake 
of  their  shepherds  rather  than  of  themselves  they  object 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  wool ;  and  their  welcome 
remonstrances  supply  a  separate  plank,  as  it  is  called,  in 
the  general  platform.  Everything  American  is  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  and  especially  wool.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Democratic  leaders  will  have  the  courage  to  rely  on 
sound  economic  principles,  and  on  the  obvious  interest  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  a  bold  profession  of  Free-trade  doctrines  would 
penetrate  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
but,  unless  they  accept  the  challenge  of  their  antagonists, 
the  Democrats  deserve  to  be  defeated.  At  the  last  election 
the  Democratic  Resolutions  were  reasonably  liberal  and 
sound ;  but  General  Hancock,  the  nominee  of  the  party, 
probably  neither  knowing  nor  caring  anything  about  the 
merits  of  the  question,  took  fright  at  the  last  moment, 
and  repudiated  in  a  published  letter  the  principles  to 
which  his  party  was  pledged.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
ground  that,  notwithstanding  his  respectable  character 
and  his  military  reputation,  he  has  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion been  mentioned  as  a  possible  nominee.  Mr.  Tilden, 
as  a  man  of  business,  probably  understands  the  subject 
better ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention or  the  representative  whom  it  may  nominate  will 
have  the  courage  to  denounce  the  system  of  privileged 
monopoly.  If  English  interests  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  American  tariff.  The  richest 
and  most  industrious  of  civilized  communities  might  become 
a  still  more  formidable  competitor  than  at  present  but  for 
the  artificial  restrictions  which  have  confined  the  energies 
of  producers  and  of  traders.  The  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent may  have  no  direct  influence  on  commercial  legisla- 
tion; but,  if  the  contest  turns  on  Protection  and  Free- 
trade,  the  result  will  be  deeply  significant.  There  is  no 
other  perceptible  difference  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. This  may  perhaps  be  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  old  party  nicknames  will  be  retained,  especially  if  the 
Republican  malcontents  persist  in  their  refusal  to  support 
the  nominee  of  the  Convention. 


THE  GREEN  ABOVE  THE  ORANGE. 

THE  disastrous  reversal  on  Sunday  of  the  policy  of  equal 
justice  t»  all  parties  in  Ireland  which  Lord  Spencer 
after  some  hesitation  had  the  sense  and  courage  to  carry  out 
last  year  may  be  clue  to  various  causes.  The  narrow  escape 
on  the  last  Vote  of  Censure  may  have  shaken  Mr.  Gladstone's 
nerves,  and  it  may  have  been  thought  necessary  to  propitiate 
the  so-called  National  party  by  an  open  act  of  favouritism 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  with  regarc 
not  merely  to  the  Franchise  Bill,  but  to  Egypt.  Such  an. 
act,  moreover,  is  always  popular  with  the  extreme  English 
Radicals,  who  hate  equally  Orange  landlords  and  Orange 
Toryism,  and  the  extreme  English  Radicals  are  not  in  much 
better  temper  with  the  Government  just  now  than  the 
extreme  English  Whigs,  if  any  such  party  still  exists.  The 
most  immediate  cause  for  regret  in  the  proceeding  is  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Spencer,  who  for  many  months  has 
governed  Ireland  like  a  statesman — in  other  words,  not 
like  a  member  of  the  present  Ministry.  The  step  taken  on 
Sunday,  if  persevered  in,  may  perhaps  bring  about  a  United 
Ireland  in  a  manner  somewhat  unexpected  and  by  most 
Englishmen  undesired — that  is  to  say,  an  Ireland  united  in 
hatred  of  English  rule.  But  it  is  impossible  to  see  what 
result  of  any  other  kind  it  can  possibly  bring  about.  The 
means,  however,  of  bringing  about  this  particular  result  are 
almost  more  disastrous  than  the  result  itself.  For  it  is  im- 
possible, if  all  tales — including  the  Government  tale  be 

true,  to  avoid  seeing  that  the  Constabulary  behaved  with 
extreme  harshness  and  imprudence  to  the  party  upon 
which  their  superiors  in  Dublin  for  the  moment  frowned  ; 
and  this,  considering  the  different  position  of  the  police 
in  Ireland,  is  simply  deplorable.    Even  the  cooked  and 
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laboured  report  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  read  in  Parliament 
revealed  clearly  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  first  made 
on,  not  from,  the  Orange  hall,  and  that  the  initiative  of 
violence  in  every  case  came  from  the  Nationalist  side.  If 
this  is  the  result  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  to  the  good 
counsels  of  moderation  which  the  Orange  leaders  gave  in 
this  case,  it  is  quite  easy  to  foresee  what  counsels  will  be 
adopted  in  another,  and  in  what  odour  the  law  will  shortly 
be.  All  men,  and  Irishmen  most  of  all  men,  if  they  must 
be  taken  up  at  all,  would  rather  be  taken  up  for  assaulting 
some  one  else  than  for  being  assaulted  by  some  one  else. 

The  confused  details  of  the  actual  riot,  however,  are  of 
far  less  importance  than  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment which  preceded,  and  (to  speak  plain  English)  which 
caused,  that  riot.  In  the  duel  of  letters  between  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  the  latter  plainly  has 
the  best  of  it,  even  if  the  "  disloyalty  "  of  the  National- 
ists be  put  out  of  sight  altogether.  The  contention  of  the 
Government  is  that  that  disloyalty  must  be  put  out  of 
sight.  It  is  a  preposterous  contention  enough ;  but  it 
is  possible  to  grant  it  for  the  sake  of  argument.  It 
will  then  inevitably  follow  that,  if  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  Nationalist  meeting  was  a  matter  with  which 
Government  had  nothing  to  do,  the  purpose  and  spirit  of 
the  Orange  meeting  was  a  matter  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  nothing  to  do  likewise.  According  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  friends  were  guileless  lambs, 
who  merely  wanted  to  sport  in  the  meadows  of  Newry  in 
pursuance  of  the  sacred  right  of  public  meeting.  Granting 
this,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  preventing  other  guileless 
lambs  from  sporting  in  the  same  meadows  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  sacred  right.  If  the  sacred  right  of  public 
meeting  is  decisive  for  Green  it  is  decisive  for  Orange ;  if 
there  are  reasons  for  specially  entrusting  Lord  Spencer 
with  the  power  of  suspending  it,  there  can  be  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  it  should  be  suspended  in  the  Orange 
case  and  not  in  the  Green.  When  the  defenders  of  the 
Government,  finding  themselves  in  a  difficulty  here,  begin 
to  say  that  there  were  special  reasons,  and  that  the 
second  meeting  evidently  threatened  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
they  simply  give  their  cause  away.  For  so  did  the  first 
meeting  threaten  such  a  breach,  and  the  admission  of 
any — no  matter  what — special  reasons  and  considerations 
does  away  with  the  sacred-right-of-public-meeting  argument 
altogether.  The  fact  is  that  the  Ministerial  policy  is  abso- 
lutely indefensible  except  against  partisans,  if  there  be  any 
such,  who  say  that  Orange  meetings  ought  to  be  permitted 
and  Nationalist  meetings  forbidden.  We  at  least  say 
nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and 
with  the  laws  at  present  in  force,  the  clear  duty  of  Govern- 
ment is  to  prohibit  every  public  meeting,  no  matter  by 
whom  held,  which  is  likely  to  provoke  or  to  end  in  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  Any  deviation  from  this  rule  can  only  lead 
to  heartburning  and  to  headbreaking,  and  this  particular 
deviation  has  led  to  plenty  of  both.  But  for  the  rare  good 
sense  of  the  Orange  leaders — a  good  sense  for  the  exercise 
of  which  they  have  been  sneered  at  by  English  Radical 
newspapers — it  is  nearly  certain  that  there  would  have  been 
bloodshed  at  Newry  on  Sunday  to  an  extent  greater  than 
has  been  known  in  Ireland  for  years.  And  the  conduct  of 
the  subordinate  agents  of  the  Executive,  who,  unfortunately, 
may  be  trusted  in  every  case  to  exaggeiate  the  supposed 
tendencies  of  their  superiors,  is  likely,  as  has  been  said,  to 
make  it  very  hard  for  the  Orange  leaders  to  exercise  similar 
authority  again. 

The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  this  new  fashion  of 
partial  impartiality  on  any  rational  principles  may  not  un- 
naturally give  rise  to  uncomplimentary  suspicions  of  the 
motives  of  the  Government  such  as  those  alluded  to  above. 
The  plea  of  equal  justice  has  been  shown  to  be  absurd,  and 
no  plea  of  expediency  can  be  advanced  with  any  show  of 
reason.  With  the  memory  of  the  events  of  the  past  four 
years  fresh,  with  the  history  of  Ireland  open,  and  with  such 
investigations  as  that  into  the  Barbavilla  murder  still  going 
on,  no  one  can  sincerely  argue  that  proceedings  of  this 
sort  conciliate  the  National  party.  They  feel  no  gratitude, 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  show  none.  Neither  do 
they  make  the  slightest  secret  of  those  objects  which  Lord 
Spencer  thinks  either  so  praiseworthy  as  to  deserve  pro- 
tection, or  so  obscure  as  at  least  not  to  call  for  interference. 
Every  meeting  held  by  the  Nationalist  party  is  held  directly 
against  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  in  favour  of  treasonable  designs.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  has  said  in  his 
place  in  rarliainent  that  nothing  but  the  Government 


stands  between  Ireland  and  civil  war,  unless  it  be  Lord 
SrENCER,  who  has  actually  had  experience  at  one  period  of 
open,  at  another  of  veiled,  insurrection.  A  considerable 
minority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ulster,  at  present  object  to  these  demon- 
strations. They  are  not  only  not  sustained  in  their  objection 
(which  sustainment,  on  a  very  pedantic  theory  of  free 
government,  though  not,  by  the  way,  on  any  theory  that 
squares  with  Coercion  Acts,  might  perhaps  be  itself  ob- 
jected to),  but  they  are  positively  put  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  expression  of  opinion.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
reply ;  their  opponents  are  allowed  to  assert.  Their  oppo- 
nents have  permission  to  meet,  and  a  small  army  to  protect 
them  in  meeting ;  they  themselves  are  forbidden  to  meet,, 
and  a  small  army  is  employed  to  prevent  them  meeting  and 
to  coerce  them — not  when  they  transgress  the  prohibition, 
but  when  they,  in  self-defence,  return  the  violence  of  the 
invaders.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  an  admirable  fashion 
of  discouraging  friends,  a  most  broad  and  plain  hint  to  all 
Irishmen  that  the  way  to  secure  Government  protection  is 
to  be  disloyal  to  the  Government.  It  is  contended  by  the 
Government  henchmen  that  there  is,  in  effect,  a  strong 
Romanist  and  Nationalist  (the  terms,  by  the  way,  are  by 
no  means  interchangeable)  party  in  Ulster.  It  must  be 
granted  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  continues 
its  lately-devised  policy,  there  bids  fair  to  be  little  else,  at 
least  as  far  as  politics  go.  Their  somewhat  aggressive 
Protestantism  the  farmers  and  townsmen  of  the  North, 
are  not  likely  to  give  up ;  but  it  is  probably  forgotten  by 
the  politicians  of  the  moment,  who  are  in  general  utterly 
ignorant  of  Irish  history,  that  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  dangerous  manifestations  of  Irish  treason  with  which 
England  ever  had  to  contend  came  from  Ulstermen  and 
from  Protestants.  It  hardly  requires  very  extensive  ob- 
servation of  life,  or  a  very  energetic  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  a  discontented  friend.  The  Orange 
party  in  Ireland  has  had  a  by  no  means  faultless  past, 
and  is  doubtless  not  impeccable  in  the  present.  But,  at 
any  rate,  it  has  recognized  as  no  other  party  in  Ireland 
has  recognized  the  pernicious  folly  of  the  Irish  National 
theory,  and  so  far  may  be  said  to  be  sound  on  the  central 
and  all-important  principle  of  Irish  politics.  It  is  this 
faith  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  seem  to 
have  set  themselves  to  destroy,  and  they  are  certainly 
going  no  ill  way  to  do  so. 


COSAS  BE  CORSICA. 

FRENCH  politics  are  full  of  queer  little  surprises ;  but 
they  have  probably  never  had  anything  more  remark- 
able to  show  than  the  "  affaire  Saint-Elme,"  over  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  spent  a  whole  week,  while  the 
Army  and  the  Revision  Bills  were  kept  waiting  for  atten- 
tion. It  all  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  the  Opposition  to  find 
a  martyr.  Since  Prince  Krapotkine  refused  to  change  his 
prison,  and  figure  as  the  victim  of  extreme  oppression  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Bonapartists  and  Extreme  Repub- 
licans, these  politicians  have  been  in  pressing  need  of  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  Opportunist  villany.  At  last 
they  found  a  sufferer  who  had  the  great  advantage  over 
Prince  Krapotkine  that  he  was  dead,  and  therefore  com- 
pletely at  their  disposal.  This  interesting  martyr  was  a. 
Coisican  journalist,  by  name  Saint-Elme,  who  edited  an 
extreme  Radical  paper  called  the  Sampiero.  With  honour- 
able consistency,  Saint-Elme  held  advanced  opinions  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  did  not  understand  how  it  could 
be  said  to  exist  if  he  could  not  accuse  the  Prefect  of  keep- 
ing a  disorderly  house,  and  write  articles  to  prove  that  his 
political  opponents  were  guilty  of  many  and  complicated 
acts  of  vice.  A  journalist  who  acts  on  these  principles  is 
likely  to  get  into  trouble,  and  Saint-Elme  had  his  share.  At 
last  steps  of  a  very  Corsican  character  were  taken.  The 
editor  of  the  Sampiero  was  "  waited  for "  and  cudgelled. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  died,  whether  of  disease,  or  of  the 
cudgelling,  or  of  both,  is  doubtful.  In  any  case,  it  was 
plain  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  an  opportunist  Prefect, 
had  been  beaten,  and  had  died.  To  the  Bonapartist  Radical 
Opposition  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  was  obvious, 
and  they  resolved  to  see  j  ustice  done. 

Accordingly  MM.  Laguerre  and  Pelletan  made  a 
motion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  called  for  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Prefect.  It  was  soon  found  that 
the  cause  of  Saint-Elme  would  not  do.    It  could  not  be 
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shown  that  the  Prefect  had  ordered  the  assault.  The  most 
law-abiding  deputy  was  quickly  persuaded  that,  though 
Saint-Elme  had  been  cudgelled,  it  only  served  him  right. 
If  Prefects  had  never  done  anything  worse  than  be  a  little 
severe  in  using  the  law  against  his  like,  their  record  would 
be  cleaner  than  it  is.  But  there  was  more  behind.  On  the 
motion  of  M.  Andrieux,  the  Chamber  proceeded  to  make  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  Corsica,  and  at 
once  made  a  discovery  naturally  painful  to  the  more  in- 
genuously-minded Republican  deputies.  They  found  out  that 
the  business  of  Government  remains  pretty  much  what  it  used 
to  be  in  the  corrupt  days  of  the  Empire.  The  only  change  is 
that,  whereas  one  clique  ruled  then,  another  rules  now.  The 
"  ins  "  of  to-day  use  the  power  of  Government  to  crush 
their  private  enemies,  just  as  the  other  side  did  before  them. 
It  is  the  vendetta  working  with  stamped  paper  and  grants- 
in-aid.  The  Prefect  looks  after  his  elect,  and  his  obedient 
Mayors  help  him.  When  the  elections  were  held,  one 
public- spirited  officer  carried  the  urn  containing  the  voting 
papers  home  with  him,  and  announced  the  results  next 
morning.  It  is  needless  to  say  which  party  appeared  in 
the  majority.  Another  and  a  bolder  Mayor  refused  to  hold 
any  election  at  all,  because  he  had  been  feasting  the  night 
before.  When  the  "  epuration  "  of  the  magistracy  was  in 
progress,  it  was  found  that  the  promotions  and  removals 
corresponded  curiously  to  the  political  opinions  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  judges.  In  a  variety  of  ways  the  good 
people  of  Corsica  find  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  certain  deputies.  Farmers  are  com- 
pensated for  losses  by  cattle-plagues  which  never  raged,  ex- 
cept on  paper.  One  happy  district  was  paid  for  more  beasts 
than  it  had  ever  contained.  By  a  pleasant  little  fiction,  a 
flood  was  supposed  to  have  desolated  a  district  which  has 
been  dried  up  from  the  Creation,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered. 
Of  course  the  sufferers  of  the  right  way  of  thinking 
were  liberally  helped  out  of  the  public  purse  to 
tide  over  the  evil  day.  Meanwhile  such  as  are  not  of  the 
right  way  of  thinking  see  the  other  side  of  the  medal.  The 
attempts  of  M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  to  soften  down 
this  picture  were  as  successful  as  might  be  expected. 
What  they  had  to  say  amounted  in  the  long  run  to  this — 
that  the  other  side  were  just  as  bad,  and  to  a  confession  that 
everything  was  not  as  it  should  be  in  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
but  that  it  would  be  put  right.  The  deputies  are  perhaps  not 
cynical  enough  to  think,  and  are  in  any  case  too  cautious 
to  say,  that  this  is  sufficient.  They  may  be  of  opinion  that 
a  Republic  is  bound  to  make  things  better  if  it  is  to  justify 
its  pretensions ;  but  the  majority  does  not  feel  constrained 
to  carry  virtue  to  the  point  of  turning  out  the  Ministry. 
It  preferred,  very  naturally,  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  leave  M.  Ferry  to  keep  his  promises.  The  result  might 
have  been  foreseen,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  discourage 
the  Opposition.  They  have  had  the  best  of  the  debate,  and 
have  struck  M.  Ferry  har  d  for  the  fir  st  time.  The  success 
is  to  be  followed  up  by  a  general  inquiry  into  the  behaviour 
of  Prefects  all  over  France,  and  the  prospect  is  manifestly 
making  the  Ministerial  journalists  very  uncomfortable. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  WALES. 

IT  appears  that  the  Government  has  determined  to  leave 
the  proposed  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Wales  an  open  question.  A  statement  to  that  effect, 
published  some  time  ago,  has  not  been  contradicted ;  and 
the  complicity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  agitation  of  the 
so-called  Liberation  Society  has  long  been  suspected.  The 
encouragement  which  he  offers  to  Mr.  Dillwyn's  motion  is 
facilitated  by  the  recent  and  vicious  practice  of  fragmentary  or 
provincial  legislation.  The  comparatively  trivial  innovation 
of  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  probably  intended 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  serve  as  a  precedent  for  an  insidious 
attack  on  the  Church  Establishment.  In  both  cases  a  con- 
cession will  have  been  made  to  the  same  active  body  of 
election  agents  which  has  for  the  present  returned  in  the 
Principality  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ministerial  mem- 
bers. The  Welsh  Nonconformist  Ministers,  having  partially 
shut  up  the  public-houses, are  now  bent  on  the  more  ambitious 
object  of  relieving  themselves,  as  they  hope,  from  the  social 
superiority  of  the  Established  clergy.  Their  most  zealous 
allies  will  find  it  difficult  to  suggest  any  other  desirable 
result  which  can  follow  from  the  proposed  revolution.  The 
great  majority  of  Welsh  Dissenters  entertain  no  unfriendly 
feelings  to  the  class  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  ministers. 
The  love  of  ecclesiastical  services,  and  especially  of  sermons, 


which  is  peculiar  to  the  Welsh  people,  induces  many  of 
them  to  attend  church  and  chapel  in  turn  with  almost  indis- 
criminate satisfaction.  With  the  tacit  approval  of  their 
neighbours,  the  upper  classes  exclusively  frequent  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment.  A  local  magnate  or  a 
cmntry  gentleman  who  professed  himself  a  Dissenter  would 
be  regarded  with  surprise,  if  not  with  suspicion,  as  a  deserter 
and  a  possible  spy.  There  is  no  corresponding  or  converse 
prejudice  against  Churchmen  of  a  humbler  rank.  But  for 
professional  agitation,  sectarian  divisions  in  Wales  would  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  social  harmony. 

The  religious  revival  which  was  effected  during  the  last 
century  by  the  disciples  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  was  un- 
doubtedly justified  or  provoked  by  the  stagnant  condition  of 
the  Church,  which  again  was  mainly  the  result  of  scanty 
endowments.  In  many  parts  of  Wales  the  greater  number 
of  benefices  had  been  appropriated  by  monasteries  ;  and  at 
the  Reformation  the  great  tithes  remained,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  the  possession  either  of  laymen  or  of  distant 
ecclesiastical  corporations.  Within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  the  poverty  of  the  local  establishment 
compelled  bishops  and  patrons  to  content  themselves  with 
the  appointment  of  ill-educated  incumbents  of  humble 
condition,  some  of  whom  shared  the  excusable  defects  of  the 
class  from  which  they  sprang.  The  livings  have  not  become 
richer ;  but  the  zeal  which  has  become  general  in  England 
has  overflowed  into  the  Principality ;  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  Welsh  clergy  are  now  cultivated,  earnest  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  generally  efficient.  The  wholly 
unmixed  evil  which  will  result  from  disestablishment  in 
Wales  is  of  exactly  the  same  character  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  similar  policy  in  England.  The  attack  is 
first  directed  against  a  local  section,  only  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  isolated  and  weak.  Mr.  Dillwyn,  though  he 
may  perhaps  be  urged  on  by  special  antipathies,  will  not 
conceal  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  more  comprehensive 
measure  proposed  by  the  Liberationists.  Mr.  Gladstone 
hopes  to  promote  in  the  whole  country  as  well  as  in  the 
Principality  the  incompatible  objects  of  Democratic  equality 
and  increased  sacerdotal  influence. 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  may  withhold  for  the  present 
his  own  active  co-operation  in  the  assault  on  the  Church ; 
but  he  can  deal  no  heavier  blow  against  a  fundamental 
institution  than  to  treat  its  continuance  as  an  open 
question.  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  Church  Establishments  has  been  fully  disclosed  by 
his  action  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  language  which  has  been 
used  by  himself  and  his  followers  with  reference  to 
Scotland.  It  has  been  said  that  in  that  country  the 
decision  must  rest  with  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
Lord  Hartington  announced  on  a  memorable  occasion  that 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  concurring  in  Scotch  dis- 
establishment by  apprehension  of  the  bearing  of  such  a 
measure  on  the  English  Church.  Aristocratic  Liberals  are 
apt  to  forget  that  by  the  condition  of  their  existence  they 
are  retained  to  defend  other  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as 
their  own.  The  Bishops  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Sydney  Smith's  apologue,  threw  out  to  the  mob  • 
the  dinners  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters,  were  not  deemed  to 
have  added  to  the  security  of  their  own  repast.  Political  and 
social  levellers  regard  with  natural  satisfaction  the  blind 
readiness  of  their  destined  victims  to  desert  any  section  of 
their  own  body  which  may  be  immediately  threatened. 
Capitalists  are  sometimes  ready  to  admit  that  property  in 
land  has  some  peculiar  disability  ;  and  landowners  support 
measures  which  are  openly  directed  against  shareholders  in 
public  undertakings.  The  hereditary  Whigs  are,  of  all 
others,  the  most  obstinately  shortsighted.  Several  of  them 
lately  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  obvious  belief  that  they  were  protecting  one 
Estate  of  the  Realm  by  sacrificing  another. 

Fragmentary  legislation  for  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it 
is  thought  that  resistance  may  be  weakest  deprives  estab- 
lished institutions  of  their  most  legitimate  defence.  If  the 
Establishment  were  arbitrarily  destroyed  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  the  agitators  would,  unless  they  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  for  the  final  struggle,  repeat  the  experiment 
in  some  other  part  of  the  country ;  probably,  as  in  another 
instance,  in  Cornwall.  With  each  successive  mutilation  the 
Church  and  the  vast  interests  which  it  includes  would 
become  doubly  weakened  for  further  resistance.  The  prin- 
ciple of  spoliation  would  after  the  first  experiment  have 
been  already  recognized,  and  the  natural  defenders  of  the 
Establishment  would  find  themselves  scattered  and  divided. 
It  is  perhaps  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  attack  on  the 
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separate  Establishment  of  Scotland  has  been  postponed  to 
the  scheme  of  destroying  an  integral  portion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  Mr.  Anderson's  candid  speech  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Assessments  Bill  proves  that  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  Establishment  has  taken  place  since  the  time  when 
Lord  Hartington  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Adam  to  bid  for 
the  support  of  the  voluntary  agitators.  Neither  in  Scotland 
nor  in  England  will  it  be  possible  to  show  that  the  change 
would  produce  any  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  wide- 
spread mischief  which  must  necessarily  result.  Of  course 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  might  be  employed  for  various  pur- 
poses, though  to  none  as  useful  as  in  their  present  applica- 
tion; but  the  argument  that  revolutionary  measures  are 
pecuniarily  profitable  is  capable  of  wide  and  dangerous  ex- 
tension. The  demagogues  and  dreamers  who  propose  to  ex- 
propriate landowners  and  capitalists  are,  like  the  Liberation 
Society,  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  the  tempting  forms 
of  expenditure  in  which  a  predatory  Government  would  in- 
dulge. It  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  that  the 
existence  of  property  has  not  become  an  open  question.  It 
is  obvious  that  theft,  if  it  is  secured  against  its  proper 
penalties,  is  an  extremely  gainful  industry;  but,  even  on 
economical  grounds,  general  confiscation  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  community. 

It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  corporate  funds  stand  on 
a  different  foundation  from  private  property.  In  extreme 
cases  the  Legislature  may  justly  alter  their  disposition; 
but,  when  change  is  recommended  as  a  lucrative  opera- 
tion, the  proposal  excites  grave  suspicion.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  resident  clergy,  such  as  that  which  now 
exists  in  England  and  "Wales,  would  be  a  highly  bene- 
ficial investment  of  capital,  if  it  were  now  for  the 
first  time  disposable.  The  Nonconformists  themselves, 
with  creditable  inconsistency,  promote,  as  far  as  their 
resources  extend,  the  endowment  of  their  several  sects. 
Half  a  century  ago  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed,  at  the  instance 
of  the  English  Presbyteiians,  an  Act  for  securing  to  the 
actual  congregations,  though  they  had  by  that  time  changed 
their  doctrines,  large  funds  which  had  been  given  to  their 
predecessors.  The  Wesleyans,  the  Congregationalists,  and 
many  other  religious  bodies  are  constantly  increasing  the 
large  investments  which  to  a  certain  extent  now  render 
them  independent  of  voluntary  contributions.  The  Church 
of  England  has,  according  to  undisputed  statements, 
within  thirty  years  received  contributions  amounting  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-five  millions.  Its  enemies 
affect  to  infer,  from  the  profuse  liberality  of  its  members, 
that  it  might  subsist  even  if  it  were  deprived  of  its 
actual  possessions;  but  the  builders  and  benefactors  of 
churches  have  been  largely  influenced  by  their  knowledge 
that  they  were  increasing  the  efficiency,  not  of  a  sect,  but  of 
a  national  Church  which  is  responsible  for  the  use  it  makes 
of  its  revenues.  In  proportion  to  its  wealth,  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  has  not  been  less  active  or  less  liberal  than 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  time  the  "Welsh 
section  of  the  Establishment  is  more  efficient  than  at  any 
former  period.  If  it  were  suddenly  abolished  or  excluded 
from  the  Principality,  no  Dissenting  sect  would  either  fill 
the  vacancy  or,  as  there  is  no  question  of  concurrent 
endowment,  in  any  way  profit  by  the  change.  The  ministers 
of  the  sects  would  retain  the  exact  social  position  which 
seems  at  present  in  some  cases  to  cause  their  discontent. 


DROWNED  TREASURES. 

u  rpiIE  sea  hath  its  pearls  "  ;  and  not  only  these,  but  a 
^  X  ^  great  many  other  pieces  of  portable  property.  A 
diver  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  who  went  down  lately  to  dis- 
cover the  whereabouts  of  a  recent  wreck,  found  himself 
among  the  guns  and  timbers  of  some  old  sunken  ship  of  war. 
Possibly  human  curiosity  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  this 
submerged  barque,  though  the  guns  can  scarcely  have  much 
value,  even  as  old  metal,  and  though  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  ship  contained  the  naval  chest  with  specie. 
The  finding  of  this  vessel  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it 
reminds  the  adventurous  of  almost  the  last  remaining 
vestige  of  romance.  It  is  still  not  impossible  for  a  bold, 
lucky,  and  ingenious  man  to  become  a  Monte  Cristo. 
All  he  needs  is  money  enough.  Now  it  is  true  that  money 
enough  for  the  character  may  be  obtained  on  the  Stock 
(^change,  and  by  an  adroit  use  of  "  Rings  "  and  "  Corners." 
But  it  is  found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  when  a  man 
has  acquired  the  wealth  of  a  Monte  Cristo  by  the  methods 
ot  a  Vanderbilt,  he  does  not  spend  his  opulence  like  a  j 


Monte  Cristo.  Now  spending,  not  getting,  is  the  touchstone 
of  this  heroic  type.  People  who  have  been  money-grubbing 
all  their  lives  do  not  know  how  to  scatter  their  gains  in  a  truly 
grand  style.  They  remain  swollen,  prosperous,  and  deeply 
u-ninteresting  citizens.  They  never  dream  of  playing  at 
Providence,  unmasking  villains,  delivering  damsels,  bricking 
up  their  enemies  in  company  with  Casks  of  Amontillado, 
and  similar  diversions.  To  do  all  this  as  it  should  be  done, 
to  live  like  a  hero  of  Dumas,  and  sin  like  a  creation  of 
Edgar  Poe,  a  man  must  come  into  his  money  young,  in  the 
full  flush  of  his  invention  and  his  powers,  unstaled  by  the 
eternal  use  of  the  telephone,  the  air  of  City  offices,  and  the 
dull  study  of  the  City  articles. 

A  modern  millionaire  probably  does  not  know  what  an 
enemy  is,  or  what  passion  means.  He  may  have  commercial 
rivals,  of  course ;  but  when  he  "  corners  "  them  it  is  not 
with  lime  and  a  trowel  in  the  recess  of  a  cellar.  He  may 
have  two  or  three  "establishments";  but  what  does  he 
wot  of  passion  as  it  burns  in  the  veins  of  a  genuine  hero  1 
What  has  he  felt  of  the  wild  thrill  with  which  you  clasp 
the  maiden  whom  you  have  rescued  from  the  embrace  of 
the  Cardinal  or  the  caresses  of  the  Pontiff,  while  a  devoted 
crew  of  Carbonari  in  red  shirts  cheer  your  valour  and 
applaud  your  choice  1  Of  all  this  ardent  opulent  existence, 
which  can  only  be  procured  when  bounding  youth  directs 
incalculable  opulence,  we  may  say  that  the  Vanderbilts 
and  Jay  Goulds  of  this  world  have  only  the  feeblest  con- 
ception. 

To  make  romance  possible,  a  man  still  in  his  prime  (say 
nineteen  years  of  age)  ought  also  to  be  at  the  head  of  mil- 
lions, or  milliards.  Now  this  happy  conjunction  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  discovery  of  buried  treasure.  The  world,  by 
land  or  sea,  is  full  of  buried  treasure.  Where  is  the  gold  of 
which  Alexander's  men  looted  the  palaces  of  Persia  1  In 
dealing  with  this  topic  it  is  difficult  quite  to  avoid  the  style  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  Where  is  the  hidden  hoard  of  Tonatiuh, 
the  Mexican  Sun-god,  and  where  the  endless  wealth  of  his 
temple  i  Delphi  was  not  so  well  looted,  depend  on  it,  as  the 
barbarians  believed.  Priests  of  all  faiths,  like  the  persecuted 
Jesuits  in  England,  have  their  "  priests'-hole  "  to  hide  the 
property  of  the  god.  The  hoard  of  Attila,  like  that  of  the 
Niblungs,  is  somewhere,  if  we  only  knew  where.  Unluckily 
we  do  not  know.  Earth  is  too  jealous  a  guardian  of  trea- 
sure entrusted  to  her  bosom.  But  we  do  know  that  the 
vessels  of  the  Mede  went  down,  with  the  crews  cheering 
and  the  Persian  bunting  still  flying  (though  riddled  with 
shot)  in  the  Straits  of  Salamis.  The  ancients  had  no  diving- 
bells,  and  all  the  wealth  of  Orient — great  cups  of  gold, 
bowls  of  Sidonian  work,  sceptres,  pearls,  the  golden  shoes  of 
the  Satrap — must  be  below  the  ooze,  and  bathybius,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  Salaminian  bay.  A  "  concession  "  may,  doubt- 
less, be  obtained  from  the  Greek  Government.  The  Spanish 
Government  also  might  (and  probably  would)  sell  a  con- 
cession to  raise  the  plate-ships  sunk  in  Vigo  Bay.  Un- 
luckily these  were  explored  by  a  company  (limited)  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  and  there  was  no  plate  in  them — only  old 
cannon-balls.  The  new  Monte  Cristo  must  look  elsewhere. 


ROMAX  POLITICS. 

THE  recent  municipal  elections  in  Rome,  in  which  the 
Clerical  party  has  won  a  signal  victory,  have  a  greater 
importance  than  usually  belongs  to  contests  of  this  kind. 
They  illustrate  alike  the  confusion  into  which  all  political 
parties  in  Italy  but  one  have  fallen,  and  the  capital  which 
this  one — the  Clerical — party  is  able  to  make  out  of  the 
confusion.  For  fourteen  years,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Clericals,  as  a  party,  have  taken  no  open  share  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections.  That  they  have  repeatedly  pulled  the 
wires  from  behind  the  scenes  on  such  occasions  is  notorious; 
but  before  the  world  they  have  been  always  able  to  allege 
that  the  good  Catholic  must  be  neither  a  candidate  nor  a 
voter  till  it  might  seem  good  to  the  Pope  for  the  time  being 
to  withdraw  the  prohibition  imposed  by  Pius  IX.  But 
after  a  few  years  a  distinction  began  to  be  drawn.  To 
take  part  in  the  political  life  of  Italy  would  be  vir- 
tually to  accept  the  new  dynasty,  and  recognize  its 
claims  ;  but  a  Catholic  unable  and  unwilling  to  do  this 
might  lawfully  (it  was  argued)  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  town.  Hence  the  rule  was  relaxed. 
Eor  some  time  past  the  Clericals  have  taken  part  and 
gained  ground  in  municipal  politics.  An  outward  show 
of  consistency  was  maintained ;  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared either,  in  case  Italy  fell  into  difficulties,  to  use  the 
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influence  thus  acquired  against  her ;  or,  in  case  the  consoli- 
dation of  Italy  grew  to  be  too  stubborn  a  fact  to  be  any- 
longer  called  in  question,  to  be  able  to  treat  on  terms  not  too 
unequal  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican.    The  great 
amount  of  pressure  which  can  be  silently  exercised  by  the 
latter  upon  the  former  is  shown  by  the  passing  of  the  recent 
Law  of  Public  Instruction,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  greatly 
to  strengthen  Clerical  influence  throughout  the  country. 
This  Bill  was  passed  by  a  Ministry  many  of  the  members 
of  which  were  not  long  ago  ardent  Eadicals,  and  which  re- 
pudiates the  charge  of  being  in  any  way  in  collusion  with  the 
Clerical  party.    No  doubt  the  disclaimer  is  made  in  perfect 
good  faith.  The  Ministry  yielded  to  the  superior  address  of  the 
Clerical  wire-pullers.    Ten  years  ago  the  Clerical  party  was 
powerless  simply  because  it  was  inactive.  It  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  consequently  its  votes  were  of  no 
account,  and  it  cherished  dreams  of  foreign  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  Papacy  which  made  every  patriotic  Italian 
look  on  it  as  the  worst  of  all  enemies.     But  from  the 
moment  when  it  began,  even  in  merely  municipal  business, 
to  take  an  active  share  in  public  life,  it  became  a  force 
■which  had  to  be  reckoned  with.    The  disease  of  Italian 
politics  was,  and  still  to  a  great  extent  is,  that  there  are  no 
rational  distinctions  among  parties.    They  are  formed,  last 
a  few  months,  are  broken  up,  and  replaced  by  other  groups 
equally  ephemeral.  What  gives  the  Clerical  party  its  power 
under  such  circumstances  is  that  it  votes  and  acts  in  a  solid, 
compact  body.    But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  the  party 
still  resolutely  declines  to  be  avowedly  represented  in  the 
Chamber.    The  fact  of  there  being  a  considerable  Clerical 
party  there  would  have  the  immediate  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  ceaseless  personal  squabbles  and  intrigues  in 
■which  Italian  Parliamentary  life  chiefly  consists,  and  in 
placing,  for  the  first  time  since  the  unification  of  Italy,  a 
plain  issue  before  the  country. 

This  plain  issue  the  Clerical  party  has  hitherto  wished  to 
evade  or  postpone.    It  is  now  recognized  on  all  hands  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  an  impossibility  ; 
and  the  question  then  presents  itself  to  the  Papacy  how  to 
make  good  on  one  field  what  it  has  lost  on  another.  Not 
to  quote  other  instances,  the  recent  elections  in  Belgium 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Clerical  party,  even 
m  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  Europe,  to 
win  a  Parliamentary   majority.    But   the  tactics  which 
have  been  successfully  tried  in  Belgium  would  be  prema- 
ture in  Italy.     To  obtain  as  firm  a  hold  as  possible, 
first  on  public  instruction,  and  next  on  municipal  politics, 
are  the  two  chief  steps  to  be  taken  before  engaging  in  an 
open  Parliamentary  struggle.    The  former  of  these  two 
ends  has  been  in  part  achieved  by  the  Education  Act 
carried,  not  without  the  aid  of  Clerical  pressure,  by  the 
present  Liberal  Cabinet.     The  latter  has  been  attained, 
not  only  in  Pome,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Genoa,  the  birthplace  of  Mazzini,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Italian  Eadicalism,  has  been  in  the  same  way 
carried  by  the  Clericals.    In  the  smaller  municipalities  the 
influence  of  the  Church  is  a  constant  power,  always  work- 
ing in  one  direction  against  the  divided  and  often  supine 
resistance  of  its  opponents.    It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  education  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipalities,  which  fact  in  great  part  accounts  for  the 
strenuous  endeavours  of  the  Church  to  gain  control  of 
them.    The  Catholic  Church,  better  than  any  other  reli- 
gious or  political  body,  knows  how  to  play  a  waiting  game. 
Give  it  a  few  more  years  in  which  it  can  freely  mould  the 
education  of  the  Italian  people,  and  it  can,  even  while 
freely  recognizing  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy,  enter 
into  the  Parliamentary  life  of  the  country  with  the  chance 
of  gaining  such  victories  as  the  Clerical  party  has  recently 
won  in  Belgium.    Its  position  then  would  assuredly  be  far 
stronger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  stronger  than  any  one 
that  it  could  acquire,  in  the  conditions  of  modern  political 
life,  by  any  other  means.    The  Temporal  Power  is  gone  for 
ever ;  but  there  are  many  signs  to  show  that  the  spiritual 
and  political  influence  of  the  Church,  in  Italy  as  in  other 
countries,  is  by  no  means  on  the  decline. 


RAILWAY  DEFICIENCIES. 

THE  whole  duty  of  Railway  Directors  is  not  summed  up 
in  the  formula  that  they  should  think  of  the  dividends. 
It  is  a  great  thing,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  get  a 
good  percentage  on  their  shares  for  the  shareholders.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  very  nice  for  those  among  us  who  are 
happy  enough  to  have  shares  in  a  paying  line,  and  then  the 


public  at  large  makes  its  profit  also  ;  for  if  railways  did  not 
pay,  who  would  build  them  ?    So  much  is  obvious  to  every- 
body who  is  not  a  friend  of  humanity  of  the  deepest  dye. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  question  however.  Pailways 
have  not  a  few  advantages  which  are  refused  to  other 
business  undertakings — the  most  important  of  them  beino- 
protection  against  competition,  at  least  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.    Now,  in  return  for  this  immense  assist- 
ance, they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  a  cer- 
tain  magnanimity,   and,   moreover,   it  will  be  wise  in 
them  to  do  so.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  lines 
show  neither  magnanimity  nor  wisdom.     Those  of  us 
who  have  occasion  to  travel  about  London  on  our  lawful 
occasions  are  compelled  to  make  acquaintance  with  lines 
which  seem  to  take  an  absolute  pleasure  in  worrying  the 
passengers.    You  have  to  travel  in  a  carriage  which  is 
smaller  and  worse  ventilated  and  more  crowded  than  an 
average  omnibus.    You  take  an  hour  to  crawl  over  fifteen 
miles  and  a  half.    The  explanation  of  this  inefficiency  is 
forthcoming  on  inquiry  and  perfectly  satisfactory  after  a 
fashion.    There  is  no  competition  to  fear,  for  there  is  no 
other  line  to  one's  destination,  and  so  the  Company  can  do  as 
it  pleases.    In  other  and  more  important  respects  the  Rail- 
way Companies  show  a  tendency  to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  food  supply,  for  instance,  and 
particularly  the  question  of  the  fish  supply.    It  is  on  the 
face  of  it  sufficiently  absurd  that,  while  millions  of  mackerel 
are  catchable,  and  are  caught,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  London.    The  only  reasonable  ex- 
planation would  be  that  they  do  not  sell  when  they  get 
there.    That,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  the  case.  They 
can  be  sold,  but  they  cannot  be  brought ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  Railway  Companies  refuse  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
providing  proper  vans,  and  that  they  insist  upon  prohibi- 
tive freights.    Now  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  London 
should  be  supplied  with  fish  at  the  cost  of  the  shareholders ; 
but  then  neither  is  it  to  be  hampered  in  supplying  itself  by 
a  regard  for  their  interests  alone.    From  the  moment  that 
the  State  is  called  in  to  regulate  the  relations  on  which 
railway  lines  stand  to  one  another  and  the  public,  it  must 
have  the  right  to  control  them  in  everything  which  touches 
the  general  interest.    It  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  extend 
the  principle  of  Government  interference  in  commercial 
affairs  ;  but  a  business  undertaking  could  hit  upon  no  more 
infallible  way  of  causing  this  extension  than  by  aggressively 
advancing  the  claim  to  consider  its  own  convenience  before 
the  public  interest. 

The  Railway  Companies  are  even  more  strictly  bound  to 
show  care  in  saving  their  passengers  from  undue  risks; 
but  here,  too,  they  fail  to  satisfy  critics  who  have  no 
particular  reason  to  be  unfriendly  to  them.    Fatal  acci- 
dents on  a  large  scale  have  been  rare  for  some  time, 
though  there  are  signs  that  another  period  is  beginning. 
But,  without  going  far  enough  to  attain  to  a  general 
massacre,  a  Railway  Company  may  do  a  good  deal  of  killing 
and  maiming  in  a  quiet  way.    Mr.  Davy,  surgeon  to  West- 
minster Hospital,  has  written  to  the  Standard  to  call 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  effectual  of  railway  methods 
for  causing  injury  or  death.   This  is  the  want  of  continuous 
and  overlapping  footboards.    The  absence  of  these  adjuncts 
to  a  carriage  is  a  perpetual  source  of  accidents,  sometimes  of 
a  fatal  character.    Railway  directors,  who  are  very  Spartan 
in  their  ideas  about  the  proper  conduct  of  their  passengers 
will  probably  point  out  that  by  taking  a  little  care  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  any  danger.    They  may  decline  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  weakness  of  people  who  cannot 
look  after  themselves.     That  is  a  very  convenient  line 
tor  the  directors  to  take;  but  there  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  it  should  not  commend  itself  to  outsiders 
xt  is  not  at  all  self-evident  that  we  should  stand  the  pre- 
sence of  even  an  easily  avoidable  danger  out  of  tenderness 
tor  the  repose  of  directors  and  the  pockets  of  shareholders, 
ihen,  again,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  passengers  who 
haye  the  misfortune  to  be  old,  or  very  shortsighted,  or 
liable  to  nervousness  in  the  midst  of  a  hurrying  crowd  and 
it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  are  crimes  of  so 
unpardonable  a  nature  that  they  are  to  be  punished  by 
crushing  to  death  between  a  carriage  wheel  and  a  platform 
iney  are,  however,  commonly  enough  punish in  this  ex- 
cessive way,  and  it  is  a  form  of  erratic  severity  which 
calls  for  reform.    We  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  railway 
directors  are  not  indifferent  to  their  duty  towards  the 
public  m  some  respects.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  insist  on  it  with  vehemence  on  what  appear  to 
them  to  be  proper  occasions.    Whenever  there  is  a  chance 
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of  cutting  across  a  park  or  spoiling  a  street  by  hideous  I 
ventilators  belching  out  nasty  smelling  smoke,  we  hear  loud 
and  even  clamorous  assertions  that  it  is  all  for  the  good  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  British  working-man. 
The  pity  is  that  these  excellent  sentiments  never  seem  to 
lead  to  action,  except  when  they  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  more  contracts  and  more  shai^es. 


THE  EUSSO-AFGIIAN  FRONTIER. 

IT  must  always  be  painful  to  a  good  citizen  to  find  in  the 
attitude  of  his  Government  toward  a  foreign  Power  the 
suggestion  of  ignoble  associations.  Yet  it  is  very  diflicult 
to  follow  the  negotiations— or  so-called  negotiations— now 
going  forward  between  Downing  Street  and  St.  Petersburg 
without  being  continually  reminded  of  one  of  those  trans- 
actions between  "young  men  from  the  country"  and 
certain  members  of  a  highly  experienced  class  of  Londoners 
which  occasionally  come  up  for  investigation  in  our  police- 
courts.  It  is  not ,  of  course,  that  Lord  Granville 
is  really  in  the  mood  of  the  "  confiding  yokel."  Russian 
Ministers  have  too  often  disappeared  with  his  watch  and 
chain  for  that  to  be  possible.  It  is  merely  the  force  of 
circumstances,  not  unconnected  with  the  host  of  difficulties 
which  the  Government  have  contrived  to  strew  in  their  own 
path  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  which  compels  our 
often-fleeced  Foreign  Secretary  to  submit  once  more  to 
the  old  operation,  and  he  naturally  puts  as  good  a  face  upon 
it  as  he  can.  To  judge  from  all  present  appearances,  he  is 
coming  up  quite  cheerfully  to  be  shorn.,  with  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  trotting  at  his  side.  The  fact  that 
he  is  merelv  a  victim  and  not  a  dupe  detracts  no  doubt 
from  the  precision  of  the  distressing  parallel  we  have 
ventured  to  draw,  but  on  the  side  of  St.  Petersburg  it  is 
complete.  The  recent  proceedings  of  Russia  with  respect 
to  Afghanistan  are  characterized  by  all  that  humorous  con- 
servatism of  tactics  which  distinguishes  our  own  humbler 
practitioners  of  a  kindred  art.  There  is  no  more  variation 
in  the  Russian  programme  than  there  is  in  the  plot 
of  the  "  Confidence  "  drama.  The  parts  respectively  played 
by  the  "  enterprising  general,"  the  "  dashing  geographer," 
and  the  "judicious  official  "  at  St.  Petersburg  appear  to  be 
stereotyped;  and  their  "words"  and  "business"  to_  be 
apportioned  to  each  of  them  by  an  inviolable  tradition. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
our  own  Foreign  Office  to  let  us  know  how  the  performance  is 
going  on;  and  we  believe,  indeed,  that  the  first  complete 
account  of  the  latest  representation  of  this  old  and  favourite 
comedy  was  that  incidentally  furnished  the  other  night  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  during  the  discussion  which  followed 
General  Hamley's  valuable  lecture  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  on  "  Russia's  Approaches  to  India."  It  is  much 
too  good  to  be  lost,  and  we  propose,  therefore,  to  add  it  to 
the  meagre  stock  of  information  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  Parliament  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 

It  was  understood  that  when  Russia's  advance  to  Merv 
became  officially  known  in  this  country,  Downing  Street  at 
once,  or  almost  at  once,  approached  St.  Petersburg  with  a 
proposal  for  a  joint  delimitation  of  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan.    This  step  in  itself  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, very  like  inviting  the  spoiler  to  say  how  much  he 
will  "  take  "  to  postpone  the  operation  of  binding  the  strong 
man;  but  let  that  pass.     Russia,  through  her  Foreign 
Office,  most  amiably  acquiesced,  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
Boundary  Commission  is  to  be  duly  appointed.    But  the 
military  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  have,  in  the  meantime, 
improvised  a  frontier  out  of  their  own  heads.  Considerately 
desirous  of  saving  trouble  to  our  Indian  officials,  they 
promptly  issued  a  map  of  Afghanistan,  in  which  its  northern 
frontier   is  traced  with  beautiful  distinctness  some  two 
hundred  miles  south  of  the  line  verbally  agreed  to  between 
the  two  Powers  in  Lord  Clarendon's  time,  and  by  a  conse- 
quence within  fifty  miles  of  Herat.  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
example  of  the  "  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  "  should 
escape  the  notice  of  so  ardent  a  geographer  as  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaurice  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  Government,  startled  by 
thisanticipation  of  the  Commission's  labours, "  drew  the  atten- 
tion  "  of  the  Russian  Government  to  the  map  in  question. 
The  only  answer,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  tells  us,  which  they 
have  at  present  received  from  St.  Petersburg  is  that  "  the 
"  Foreign  Office  does  not  acknowledge  "  the  map.    It  is,  it 
appears,  "  an  official  map  "  in  so  far  that  it  has  "  emanated 
from  a  public  office  in  St.  Petersburg,"  but  it  is  not 
"  the  Government  map  "  ;  it  is  not  "  the  diplomatic  map." 
It  has  not  proceeded  from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office, 
but  has  been  issued  by  the  War  Oliice,  "  with  which 


"  the  Diplomatic  Department  has  no  immediate  relations." 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  publication  for  which  the  Foreign 
Office  "disclaims  all  responsibility."  The  subject,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  adds,  is  "  under  discussion  "  between 
the  two  Governments  ;  where  for  the  present  we  may 
leave  it,  in  order  to  follow  up  its  history  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Here  the  mysterious  map  has  been  more 
than  once  made  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  one  of  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  answers  on  the  subject  deserves 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  all  students 
of  the  formal  laws  of  thought.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Stanhope, 
he  admitted  it  to  be  "quite  true  that  the  map  traces 
"  the  Afghan  territory  at  about  the  distance  mentioned 
"  (under  fifty  miles)  from  Herat " ;  but,  he  added,  "  a 
"  large  extent  of  territory  to  the  north  of  that  line  is  left 
"  uncoloured,  and  is  not  included  within  the  Russian 
"  boundary."  Asked  by  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  whether 
Merv  was  not  also  left  uncoloured,  he  replied  by  denying 
that  "  this  was  a  question  which  arose  out  of  the  answer  he 
"gave."  "We  know  that  nothing  can  come  of  nothing  ;  but,  if 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice's  position  is  to  be  accepted, 
nothing  has  ever  arisen  or  can  ever  arise  out  of  anything. 
His  contention  was  that  no  places  left  uncoloured  on  a  map  of 
Afghanistan  are  to  be  regarded  as  claimed  by  Russte, ;  and 
when  he  is  asked  whether  a  place  not  merely  claimed  but 
actually  occupied  by  Russia  is  not  left  uncoloured  on  this 
map,  he  finds  that  his  contention  did  not  legitimately  give 
rise  to  the  inquiry.  Such  a  position  must  be  of  great  argu- 
mentative value  to  him,  if  he  can  only  maintain  it.  If  any 
attempt  to  demolish  his  syllogisms  by  rejecting  their  major 
premisses  may  be  put  aside  as  a  mere  irrelevance,  his  logic 
will  obviously  become  impregnable. 

The  whole  incident,  however,  is  full  of  instruction,  not 
only  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  Ministers  towards 
the"  House  of  Commons,  but  as  regards  the  existing  and 
future  negotiatory  relations  between  the  Governments  of 
England  and  Russia.     The  "story  of  the  map "  is  from 
this  point  of  view  full  of  "  doctrine  and  reproof,"  though 
unfortunately  not  of  consolation.     We   start  from  the 
fact  that  the  negotiations  between  the  two  parties  have 
been  opened  with  the  perpetration  on  the  part  of  one 
of  them  of  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  im- 
pudent "  plant  "  upon  the  other ;    and  that  upon  the 
latter  protesting   against  this  —  we    presume  with  the 
usual  mildness— the  only  reply  vouchsafed  to  him  is  one 
which  constitutes  an  aggravation  of  the  offence.     If  the 
Russian  "  Diplomatic  Department "  has  really  had  the 
effrontery  to  reply  to   our   representations  that  it  has 
"  no  immediate  relations  "  with   the  War   Office  from 
which  the  map  proceeded,  surely  the  natural  rejoinder 
should  have  been  that  that  is  exactly  the  state  of  things 
which  we  complain  of.    It  is  presumably  because  Russian 
diplomacy  has,  and  takes  good  care  to   have,  no  "  im- 
"  mediate  relations  "  with  Russian  militarism   that  the 
language  of  the   one  is  so  singularly  at  variance  with 
the  doings  of   the  other.      Thus  it  comes   about  that 
Russian  generals  in  Central  Asia  are  continually  annexing 
huge  slices  of  territory  at  the  very  moment  when  Russian 
Ministers  are  assuring  the   English  Foreign  Office  that 
the  appropriated  districts  are  altogether  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  operations.     Distance  is  pleaded  as  the  excuse 
for  the  civil  official's  ignorance  of  these  military  adven- 
tures, and  his  imperfect  control  over  their  authors ;  but  it 
is  a  little  too  much  for  him  to  wrest  this  pretext  to  the 
use  which  is  now  apparently  being  made  of  it.    The  "  self- 
"  willed  commander  "  in  Turkestan  is  a  figure  which  has  at 
least  a  certain  dramatic  vraisemblance ;  but  the  uncontrol- 
able  geographer  in  the  next  street  is  simply  a  monstrous 
conception.     To  suppose  that  there  is  no  department  in 
St.  Petersburg  which  could,  if  it  were  desired,  prevent  the 
Topographical  Department  of  the  War  Office  from  issuing 
"  bo°us  "  maps  of  debatable  territory  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  imagine  that  there  is  nowhere  in  Russia  any  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  Diplomatic  Department  from  pub- 
lishing forged  despatches  or  manufacturing  sham  treaties. 
No  doubt   upon   sufficient   pressure   we   could   get  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg  to  withdraw  this  "  general 
"staff  map"  from  circulation;  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  issued  is  sufficient.    It  is  the  "  Go  it,  Ned  !  "  of  the 
Russian  diplomatist  addressed  to  the  Russian  general,  and 
that  is  a  sort  of  hint  which  cannot  be  "  withdrawn." 
The  more  criminal,  therefore,  will  be  the  supineness  of  our 
own  Government  if,  after  this,  they  trust  to  diplomatic  en- 
gagements on  the  part  of  Russia  in  preference  to  defensive 
dispositions  of  their  own. 
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LAST  MONDAY  IN  BERLIN. 

THE  ceremony  which  was  performed  in  Berlin  last 
Monday  was  something  more  than  a  scenic  display. 
The  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  of  two  of  the  three  men 
by  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  Germany  lent  the  occasion  historical 
interest,  though  not  historical  importance.  The  politics  of 
the  country  will  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  house  for  the  Imperial  Parliament  has 
at  length  been  laid ;  but  it  was  natural  that  patriotic 
Germans  of  all  classes  and  parties  should  be  reminded  by 
the  event  of  the  disunion  and  powerlessness  from  which  the 
nation  was  delivered,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  those  who 
stood  before  them.  It  is  true  that  the  Reichstag  did  not 
create  the  Empire,  and  that  the  centre  of  power  is  not  to 
be  sought  there  as  in  our  own  House  of  Commons ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  its  influence  on  the  past  history  of  the 
country  has  been  great,  and  that  it  possesses  rights  more 
considerable  than  Englishmen  generally  suppose.  Though 
it  cannot  overthrow  Ministries,  no  tax  can  be  imposed  and 
no  law  enacted  without  its  assent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
its  prerogatives  could  be  greatly  increased  without  destroy- 
ing the  federal  character  of  the  Empire. 

When,  after  the  war  of  1866,  Prince  Bismarck,  who  was 
then  supposed  to  be  the  most  reactionary  of  living  statesmen, 
summoned  a  Parliament  elected  by  universal  suffrage  to 
consult  with  the  Government  as  to  the  Constitution  to  be 
granted  to  the  North  German  Confederation,  he  was  making 
a  great  experiment,  which  was  perhaps  only  justified  by  its 
success  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Among 
the  allies  of  Prussia  there  were  some  who  were  jealous  and 
mistrustful.  The  King  of  Saxony  had  been  compelled  to 
enter  the  Confederation  by  force  of  arms,  an  influential 
part  of  the  population  in  the  annexed  States  was  opposed 
to  the  changes  that  followed  upon  the  war,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  secret  military  conventions,  the  South  Germans 
were  both  nominally  and  virtually  independent.  It  was 
necessary  to  create  a  central  power  to  resist  the  forces 
that  tended  to  dissolve  the  Confederation.  These,  as  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  has  lately  explained,  were  the  con- 
siderations that  induced  him  to  advise  the  Emperor  to 
summon  the  Reichstag  and  to  grant  it  the  powers  that  it 
possesses. 

To  some  of  the  Liberal  leaders  of  those  days  it  seemed 
that  the  great  statesman  was  moving  too  slowly.  They 
were  anxious  to  tighten  the  bonds  that  held  the  Confedera- 
tion together,  and  to  reduce  the  smaller  members  of  it  to 
complete  subjection.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how 
ungenerous  it  would  have  been  to  force  from  the  Govern- 
ments who  had  stood  by  Prussia  in  the  hour  of  her  bitter 
need,  concessions  which  they  had  not  freely  made  when  they 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  her.  But  such  a  policy  would 
have  been  as  unwise  as  dishonourable.  If  it  had  been 
pursued  there  would  not  have  been  even  in  the  Northern 
States  that  hearty  co-operation  which  astonished  Napo- 
leon III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  war.  The 
Southern  Governments  might  have  sent  their  contingents 
to  the  army,  but  they  would  never  have  entered  the 
Confederation,  and  the  Empire  would  still  be,  as  it  so  long 
was,  "  a  poet's  vision,  a  schoolboy's  dream."  This  danger 
was  fortunately  averted  by  the  loyalty  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers.  It  has  always  been  their 
policy  to  demand  from  the  single  States  only  such  conces- 
sions as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  union  and  the 
safety  of  the  Empire.  But,  if  the  Reichstag  possessed  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  power  of  an  English  Parliament, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  independence  of  the  smaller  Govern- 
ments would  be  merely  nominal  ;  the  Landtag  of  each  would 
become  a  mere  vestry,  and  its  sovereign  a  puppet  moved  by 
wires  worked  at  Berlin.  That  is  what  few  Germans  desire ; 
and  it  was  probably  this  consideration  quite  as  much  as  the 
impatience  every  man  of  genius  feels  when  his  plans  are 
criticized  and  thwarted  by  pedants,  and  his  conceptions 
measured  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  that  induced  Prince 
Bismarck  to  speak  as  strongly  as  he  has  lately  done  on  the 
impossibility  of  Parliamentary  government  in  Germany. 


MR.  WOODALL'S  CLAUSE. 

rriHE  rejection  of  Mr.  "Woodall's  Clause,  even  under  the 
-L  peculiar  circumstances  affecting  last  Thursday  night's 
division,  is,  of  course,  an  event  to  be  welcomed  with  thank- 
fulness.   It  would  indeed  be  ungracious  to  receive  it  in  any 


other  spirit.  These  are  pre-eminently  days  in  which  grati- 
tude for  the  smallest  of  political  mercies  is  becoming,  and 
we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  by  any  means 
whatever  escaped  the  committal  to  the  most  portentous 
legislative  experiment  ever  proposed  to  a  community  which 
has  never  expressed  the  slightest  desire  to  try  it.  To  have 
escaped,  that  is  for  the  moment  sufficient,  and  we  may 
be  content  to  regard  the  Parliamentary  vote  which  saves 
us  from  it  in  its  mere  mechanical  aspect  as  a  political 
force.  It  would  be  just  as  well,  indeed,  to  content 
ourselves  with  that  view  of  it,  for,  thanks  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  other  significance.  A 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  not  only  a 
force,  but  a  guide.  It  ought  not  only  to  tell  us  what  the 
existing  representative  body  thinks,  but  to  supply  us  with 
some  indication  of  what  future  representative  bodies  may 
for  some  time  to  come  be  expected  to  think.  Nothing, 
however,  is  to  be  learnt  in  that  direction  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  Mr.  Woodall's  Clause  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.  All  we  know  about  it  is  that 
it  does  not  represent  the  real  balance  of  opinion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  female  suffrage. 
How  many  votes  should  be  added  to  the  minority  to  re- 
present the  Liberals  coerced  by  the  Prime  Minister  into 
deserting  Mr.  Woodall  ;  and  how  many  votes  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  majority  to  represent  those  even  more 
docile  Liberals  who  went  over  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  bidding 
into  the  opposite  camp,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Not  every 
abstentionist  is  as  communicative  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham, 
and  certainly  not  every  deserter  so  manfully  calls  atten- 
tion to  his  change  of  colours  as  did  Mr.  Agnew.  And 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  doubtless  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  Conservatives  as  reckless  as 
Lord  Folkestone  and  Mr.  Warton,  but  less  candid, 
who  were  tempted  to  vote  for  the  clause  in  the  hope  of 
wrecking  the  Bill,  we  see  into  what  admired  confusion 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  contrived  to  throw  the  entire  opinion-  . 
gauging  machine. 

As  regards  the  motive  and  defence  of  his  action  in  this 
respect,  we  may  well  leave  him  to  the  precious  balms  of 
Mr.  Stansfeld  and  the  other  faithful  adherents  of  the 
betrayed  cause.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
these  complaints.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  fact  contrived 
to  repeat  his  often-exhibited  feat  of  performing  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  in  the  most  irritating  of  ways.  Ministers 
have  at  all  times  been  compelled  to  temporize  with 
questions  which  lie  outside  the  beaten  track  of  poli- 
tics, and  they  can  seldom  in  so  doing  avoid  the  infliction  of 
more  or  less  disappointment  on  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  followers.  But,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  desired  to  give 
the  maximum  of  annoyance  to  the  largest  number  of 
Liberals,  and  on  the  least  satisfactory  of  grounds,  he  could 
not  have  gone  a  more  effective  way  to  work.  He  delayed 
his  decision  to  the  latest  moment;  he  allowed  the  com- 
mitted section  of  his  party  to  commit  themselves  inex- 
tricably before  he  took  action  ;  he  changed  the  ground 
of  his  decision  between  the  date  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  promoters  of  the  movement  and  his  announce- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  finally,  he  justi- 
fied his  course  at  the  last  moment  by  a  plea  so  in- 
adequate in  appearance,  and  which  he  was  at  so  little 
pains  to  explain  and  enforce,  that  the  disappointed  con- 
tingent of  his  party  have  the  strongest  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  they  have  been  put  off  with  a  mere  pre- 
tended excuse.  They  would  have  little  cause  of  com- 
plaint if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  from  the  first  taken  up  the 
plain  and  unassailable  ground  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  is  a  step  which,  upon  any  endurable  theory  of  a 
representative  system,  it  would  be  utterly  indefensible  to 
take,  except  after  express  reference  of  the  question  to  the 
electorate.  They  would  have  some,  but  still  not  such 
serious,  cause  of  complaint  if  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have 
convinced  them,  or  even  attempted  to  convince  them,  of 
the  gravity  or  even  the  mere  existence  of  the  dangers 
with  which  he  so  solemnly  warned  them,  that  the 
Franchise  Bill  would  be  threatened  in  the  event  of  the 
incorporation  in  it  of  Mr.  Woodall's  Clause.  But  this  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  vouchsafe  to  do.  He  simply  told  his 
followers  that  there  the  dangers  were,  and  that  he  must, 
therefore,  respectfully  desire  them  to  vote  dead  against  those 
convictions  (for  they  could  hardly  be  certain  that  mere 
abstention  would  be  enough),  which  they  could  not  support 
without  exposing  the  Bill  to  these  unspecified  perils.  A 
command  of  that  kind  may  be  obeyed,  and  we  see  with  what 
touching  docility  it  was  obeyed  the  other  night.    For  the 
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rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  party  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said ;  for  those  members  of  the  Conservative  party  who 
voted  for  the  measure  there  is  in  too  many  cases  very  little. 
It  is  true  that  by  no  means  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
latter  voted  against  their  previously  expressed  opinions 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Ministerialists,  and  that  the  only 
two  occupants  of  the  front  bench  who  supported  Mr. 
Woodall — Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  John 
Manners — are  convinced  advocates  of  the  proposal.  Barely 
half  the  Opposition  voted  at  all,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of 
that  half  voted  against  the  clause.  The  abstainers  of  the 
party  might  also  plead  that  their  vote  could  but  increase  a 
majority  sufficient  and  certain  already — an  excuse  which, 
whether  good  or  bad,  did  not  apply  to  Liberal  supporters 
of  Mr.  Woodall's  ideas.  Altogether  the  debate  and  the 
division-list  are  not  pleasant  reading  for  those  who  hold 
the  reputation  of  Parliament  dear  ;  and  the  only  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  be  congratulated  on  the 
result  represent  a  very  small  minority  of  both  Ayes  and 
Noes. 


MORA  AND  LOTTO. 

ONE  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  the  national  character  of  the 
Italians  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  amused.  A  tambourine 
will  set  a  whole  family  dancing,  and  the  gift  of  a  few  squibs  or 
crackers  on  a  saint's  day  will  delight  a  grown-up  man.  If  he  is 
a  Neapolitan  the  odds  are  that  he  will  not  have  patience  enough 
to  wait  till  nightfall,  but  will  let  them  oft'  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun.  No  opportunity  for  pleasure  is  lost,  and  no  other 
race  feels  so  entirely  that  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  and  also 
the  joy  thereof.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  Italian  game9 
are  so  simple  and  unscientific.  The  light  Southern  temperament 
does  not  require  the  stimulus  of  those  complicated  forms  of 
diversion  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  strength 
or  dexterity.  The  player  is  content  with  the  excitement  pro- 
•  duced  by  chance  but  slightly  tempered  with  skill,  and  his  favourite 
games  are  therefore  apt  to  appear  somewhat  childish  to  an 
Englishman. 

Among  the  most  universal  of  these  is  Mora,  which  closely  re- 
sembles the  schoolboy's  odd  or  even,  except  that  it  is  played  with 
the  fingers  instead  of  marbles.  Whoever  has  frequented  the  village 
inns  and  the  smaller  wine-rooms  of  Southern  Italy  must  have 
seen  groups  of  peasants  and  fishermen  gesticulating  violently, 
throwing  out  their  half-closed  hands,  and  at  the  same  time 
shrieking  out  numbers  in  wild  and  discordant  tones.  In  the 
Uickering  light  of  the  unshaded  oil-lamp  that  stands  in  their 
midst,  a  stranger  might  almost  think  they  were  wizards  im- 
precating destruction  on  some  enemy's  head,  so  eager  are  the  pale 
sallow  faces  and  so  wild  and  yet  measured  the  movements.  That  is 
the  picturesque,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  side  of  Mora, 
which  is  played  in  the  North,  too,  though  with  les3  noise  and  fewer 
gestures. 

When  the  match  is  only  between  two,  they  stand  opposite  each 
other.  At  the  same  moment  each  elevates  his  right  hand  with  as 
many  fingers  as  he  wishes  to  be  counted  extended,  and  calls  out  a 
number.  If  he  has  guessed  the  sum  correctly,  he  scores  a  point ; 
if  both  players  are  either  right  or  wrong,  they  begin  again.  A 
game  may  consist  of  any  number  of  points  ;  either  ten  or  twelve 
are  usually  chosen.  If  four  join  in  it,  they  generally  form 
parties,  A.  and  B.  being  opposed  to  C.  and  D.  The  first  pair 
begins,  while  the  second  quietly  looks  on.  If  A.  wins  a  point 
from  C,  he  opposes  himself  to  D.,  and  so  on.  When  the  company 
is  large,  Mora  may  be  played  in  two  ways,  but  never  by  an  odd 
number  of  persons.  In  the  first  case  they  divide  into  pairs,  though 
standing  side  by  side,  and  those  who  win  play  against  each  other 
until  the  victory  is  finally  decided.  In  the  second  all  play  to- 
gether, every  right  guess  counts,  and  whoever  first  makes  the  ten 
or  twelve  points  has  won.  There  are  local  variations  of  both  these 
svstems,  and  custom  differs  greatly  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
losses  are  distributed.  It  may  be  added  that  old  players  generally 
prefer  the  first  system,  and  that  they  believe  that  when  playing 
with  novices  it  is  wisest  to  call  out  a  single  number — six,  seven, 
or  eight  is  thought  to  be  the  best — while  varying  the  number  of 
lingers  extended, but  that  this  plan  is  not  advantageous  when  they 
are  opposed  to  the  more  experienced. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  insipid  a  game  cannot  be  played  without  a 
stake,  which  generally  consists  of  a  given  quantity  of  wine.  Over 
this  the  victor  has,  of  course,  absolute  disposal;  but  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  that  he  shares  it  with  the  losers,  though  if  he  bears 
any  of  them  a  grudge  he  has  an  acknowledged  right  to  exclude 
him.  If  a  respectable  foreigner  is  seated  in  a  village  inn  while 
play  is  going  on,  he  will  frequently  be  asked  to  join  it ;  and  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  Mora  is  that,  if  he  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  game,  he  is  almost  certain  to  win.  Whether  it  is  the 
natural  politeness  of  the  Italians  which  induces  them  thus  to 
cheat  themselves  for  a  stranger's  advantage,  or  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  in  any  case  he  is  likely  to  pay  for  more  wine  than  he  drinks 
it'  once  his  acquaintance  can  be  made,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide. 


In  bad  times,  when  the  soldi  are  scarce,  the  innkeeper  often  pro- 
poses Mora  as  a  certain  means  of  attracting  them  from  the 
pockets  of  his  neighbours  ;  for  many  an  Italian  who  hesitates  to 
buy  bis  customary  half-litre  will  willingly  run  the  risk  of  paying 
a  somewhat  higher  price  for  the  hope  of  being  able  to  drink  it  for 
nothing.  Indeed,  the  love  for  gambling  is  a  national  character- 
istic ;  and,  as  Mora  is  the  most  innocent,  Lotto — that  is,  the  official 
weekly  lottery — is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  forms  it  takes,  at 
least  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  banks,  and 
that  play  is  so  popular  that  no  Administration  would  venture  to 
close  them ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  injury  they  do  to  the 
country  is  incalculable.  From  the  nobleman  to  the  labourer  who 
tills  his  fields,  every  one  is  anxious  to  stake  all  he  can  as  soon 
as  he  has  discovered  what  he  thinks  to  be  three  lucky  numbers  ; 
the  very  beggars  hoard  their  halfpence  for  the  purpose ;  and  there 
are  whole  classes  who  hardly  think  of  investing  their  savings  in 
any  other  way.  Nor  is  the  game  confined  to  authorized  places, 
where  the  play  is  fair,  though  the  odds  are  enormously  in  favour 
of  the  bank ;  in  every  large  town  there  are  private  adventurers, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  law,  find  it  profitable  to  undersell  the  Govern- 
ment by  accepting  its  risk  at  a  lower  price.  They  recognize  the 
numbers  officially  drawn,  and  are  strictly  honest  when  small 
sums  are  gained ;  but,  if  a  client  of  theirs  were  to  happen  to 
have  one  of  those  great  strokes  of  luck  which  do  occasionally 
occur  even  in  Lotto,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  never  see  a 
farthing  of  the  money,  nor  ever  again  meet  the  obliging  gentleman 
with  whom  he  dealt  so  long.  Nay,  more  than  this,  there  are 
shops,  at  least  in  Naples,  where  a  poor  but  speculative  housewife 
may  deposit  a  soldo  on  condition  that  if  the  numbers  she  has 
named  are  drawn,  she  is  to  be  provided  with  a  turkey,  a  ham,  a 
pair  of  fowls,  or  whatever  the  object  of  her  desire  may  be,  for  her 
Sunday  dinner.  It  is  strange  that  the  very  men  who  find  this 
form  of  trade  profitable  should  themselves  be  passionate  and 
habitual  players  ;  but  a  man  who  gives  his  soul  up  to  Lotto  seems 
to  gain  such  a  confidence  in  his  own  luck  or  judgment  as  neither 
reason  nor  experience  can  shake. 

The  ignorant  are  at  one  with  the  philosophers  in  this,  that  they 
never  believe  that  anything  that  happens  is  the  result  of  pure 
chance,  and  the  Italians,  at  least  the  Southern  Italians,  are'firmly 
convinced  that  there  must  be  some  way  of  getting  behind  the 
mystery  of  Lotto  and  foreseeing  the  numbers  that  will  be  drawn. 
To  this  important  task  each  addresses  himself  in  his  own  way. 
The  poverty-stricken  old  widow  hears  numerous  masses  before  she 
stakes  the  few  pence  which  are  half  of  her  weekly  income,  and 
after  having  done  so  returns  to  her  church  and  entreats  Santa 
Lucia  to  lend  her  good  fortune.  "  You  know  no  one  needs  it 
more  than  I  do.''  Why  should  she  not  pray  for  a  rather  more 
plentiful  supply  of  daily  bread  ?  It  is  often  simply  bread  she 
wants.  Then  she  goes  home  and  starves  herself  for  a  week,  and 
when  her  numbers  do  not  come  out  she  says  to-  herself,  "  Well, 
well,  perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best.  Santa  Lucia  knows,  but  then 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  be  able  to  buy  one  big  loaf,  and  a 
halfpenny  water-melon,  and  a  glass  of  wine  !  "  Schopenhauer  said 
jestingly  when  a  friend  ridiculed  him  for  taking  a  lottery  ticket, 
"  Why  shouldn't  I  leave  a  door  open  to  Fate  if  it  came  into  its 
head  to  do  me  a  good  turn  ?  "  The  old  lady  wants  to  open  a 
door  for  Providence,  when  she  sinks  the  halfpence  she  can  so  ill 
spare  in  the  Lotto  bank.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
note  all  the  numbers  that  have  appeared  for  years,  and  base 
forecasts  upon  them  which  look  very  ingenious  upon  paper,  but 
when  they  stake  their  money  they  are  rarely  more  successful  than 
the  widow. 

Most  Italians,  however,  like  mo9t  Englishmen,  are  neither  reli- 
gious nor  scientific.  They  endeavour  to  get  to  fate  by  a  backdoor 
and  to  outwit  nature.  Accordingly  most  Lotto-players  rely  on 
chance  circumstances,  omens,  and  dreams,  for  the  numbers  they 
desire  to  play.  Thus,  if  a  bull  were  to  break  loose  from  five  men, 
to  run  thirty-eight  paces,  and  to  stop  opposite  a  house,  the  number 
of  which  was  ninety -six,  the  spectators  would  rush  to  the  nearest 
bank  and  lay  their  money  on  5,  38,  96.  In  the  same  way,  if  they 
were  to  dream  of  numbers,  they  would  at  once  back  them.  The 
misfortune  is  that  neither  circumstances  nor  dreams  are  generally 
so  clear  as  the  examples  above  given.  But  the  genius  of  the 
nation  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.  Various  books  have  been 
published,  several  of  a  formidable  size,  which  undertake  to  reduce 
everything  one  can  possibly  see,  or  more  especially  dream  of,  to  a 
number  for  the  purposes  of  the  game.  The  present  writer  was 
once  compelled  to  pass  two  days  in  a  village  inn  where  the  only 
literature  attainable  was  such  a  book,  and  he  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  discover  on  what  principles  the  numbers  were  arranged, 
but  could  find  none.  This  may  have  been  the  fault  of  his  own 
dulness,  for  when  he  came  to  look  a  little  further  he  found 
abundant  reason  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author.  He 
cannot  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  details  or  the  num- 
bers ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  he  gives  is,  he  be- 
lieves, correct.  You  have  dreamed  of  a  tree  and  turn  to  the 
infallible  oracle;  a  tree  is  9,  but  a  dead  tree  is  37,  and  a 
green  one  40 ;  so  far  all  is  clear ;  but  then  a  leafless  tree  is 
96.  Who  but  a  botanist  of  the  most  inveterate  kind  can  dis- 
tinguish a  dead  from  a  leafless  tree  when  he  is  dreaming  ?  But 
this  is  not  all.  Every  forest  tree  known  in  Italy  has  its  own 
peculiar  number,  and  so  if  you  have  dreamed  of  a  winter  land- 
scape you  are  left  to  decide,  not  only  the  difficult  question 
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whether  it  was  a  simple,  a  dead,  or  a  leafless  tree,  that  appeared 
to  you  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  but  also  whether  it  was  oak, 
beech,  chestnut,  or  some  species  whose  name  you  never  heard. 
Your  success  depends  upon  your  choice,  and  if  you  lose  jour 
money,  your  neighbours  will  soon  discover  that  it  is  you,  not  the 
book,  that  is  to  blame.  It  is  still  more  diverting,  however,  to  dis- 
cover that  a  siDgle  number  represents  your  stepmother,  a  pancake, 
a  giraffe,  Napoleon  I.,  and  a  frog  croaking  upon  a  stone.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  very  exactness  of  the  book  that  renders  it  at  once 
so  mysterious  and  so  infallible. 

Such  books  are  for  those  who  can  read ;  those  who  cannot  have 
but  little  faith  in  them.  Yet  in  Southern  Italy  they  trust  greatly 
to  learning.  The  commonalty  believe  that  the  priests  know  all 
the  Lotto  numbers,  but  are  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  reveal  or  play 
them,  and  if  they  suspect  that  one  has  done  so  in  an  underhand 
way,  they  at  once  set  upon  the  same  numbers.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  monks  who  have  been  excluded  from  their  monasteries  by 
the  present  Government  earn  a  living  by  foretelling  the  fortunate 
numbers ;  but  party  feeling  among  the  ruling  class  runs  so 
high,  that  it  is  well  to  examine  twice  before  you  believe  the 
current  reports  as  to  a  priest  or  a  monk.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  wanderer  who  makes  his  excursions  on  foot  and 
is  therefore  not  unapproachable,  though  he  lingers  long  amid 
ancient  ruins,  -will  sometimes  be  accosted  by  a  stranger,  -who,  after 
a  few  words  of  introduction,  entreats  him  to  give  a  number.  In 
such  cases  it  is  useless  to  insist  on  the  folly  of  the  request ;  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  ;  but  to  add,  "  If  you 
like,  play  so  and  so."  Those  who  are  known  to  read  Greek,  how- 
ever, are  thought  to  be  the  true  masters  of  Lotto  ;  why,  we  can- 
not say.  They  are  not  always  the  wealthiest  of  men.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  best  to  part  with  the  game,  as  with  everything  else, 
in  a  friendly  way.  We  have  said  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  of  modern  Italy,  yet  it  has  its  uses.  It  amuses  the 
imagination  of  its  votaries.  The  Italian  poor,  except  in  Tuscany — 
a  doubtful  exception — are  so  miserable  that  they  are  not  perhaps 
so  unwise  as  they  seem  when  they  purchase  with  the  poor  soldi 
they  can  manage  to  scrape  together  a  day  or  two  of  hope.  The 
widow  enjoys  at  least  the  vision  of  her  great  loaf,  her  melon, 
and  her  wine,  and  the  housewife  luxuriates  for  a  day  or  two  in 
expectation  of  the  turkey  which  will  amaze  the  family.  They  are 
disappointed ;  yes,  but  the  Lotto  banks  are  still  open,  and  the  day 
may  come.  It  is  perhaps  foolish  of  them  to  cast  the  hardly-earned, 
the  hardly-saved  pennies  they  possess  into  the  great  gulf  of  the 
national  treasury ;  but  is  it  not,  after  all,  better  than*  that  they 
should  spend  them  in  gin  and  whisky  ?  Is  it  not  incalculably 
better  that  they  should  be  lost  thus  than  expended  upon  dynamite  F 


POLITICAL  TESTIMONIALS. 


TV/TR.  JUSTIN  HUNTLY  McCARTHY,  who  is  the  son  of 

JUL  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  has  been  elected  for  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency in  the  Nationalist  interest.     Some  wicked  people  have 
been  bruiting  abroad  among  his  constituents  a  report  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  the  son  (we  shall  henceforward  call  him  Mr.  McCarthy 
tout  court)  is  an  Atheist.  Thereupon  Mr.  Parnell  has  been  applied 
to  for  a  certificate  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  theism,  or  perhaps  of  his 
Christianity,  for  the  newspaper  report  on  which  we  found  this 
notice,  and  without  which  we  should  certainly  not  have  presumed 
to  meddle  with  Mr.  McCarthys  religious  convictions,  is  a  little 
vague.    Mr.  Parnell  telegraphs  to  Athlone  that  the  accusation  is 
"quite  unfounded  and  unjust,"  and  the  statement  "an  atrocious 
falsehood. "  Testimonials  are  always  funny  things,  and  it  is  perhaps 
not  surprising,  or  more  particularly  un-Irish,  that  a  Protestant— 
for  Mr.  Parnell  is  believed  to  be  a  Protestant— should  give  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  constituency— for  such  Mr.  McCarthy's  electors 
at  Athloue  no  doubt  are  in  the  main — a  certificate  of  the  reli- 
gious orthodoxy  of  a  person  whose  particular  faith   does  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  at  all.     What  Mr.   Parnell  says  is 
that  Mr.  McCaithy  is  not  an  Atheist,  and  as  Mr.  Parnell  on 
some  of  his  famous  Parisian  tours  has  hobnobbed  with  many 
Atheists,  he  no  doubt  knows  one  when  he  sees  him.    How  he 
became,  as  he  says,  "  in  a  position  to  state  "  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  not  an  Atheist  we  do  not  know.    Perhaps  he  catechized  him 
regularly,  saying,  "  My  good  child,  are  you  an  Atheist  ?  "  Perhaps 
not.    But,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  McCarthy's  orthodoxy,  or  at  least  his 
non-Atheism,  is  satisfactorily  established  by  this  "singular  billet  de 
confession  from  a  lay,  not  to  say  a  heretical,  confessor.    The  last 
thing  of  the  kind  that  we  remember  was  the  still  more  celebrated 
though  somewhat  less  explicit,  testimonial  which,  in  "  the  heat 
of  the  moment "  and  of  a  general  election,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley 
gave  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh—  a  testimonial  which  the  giver  has  re- 
pented since  bitterly  and  with  tears.    We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Parnell  will  also  come  to  repent  the  facility  with  which,  like 
the  billiard-markers  in  novels  of  days  now  a  little  gone  bv  he  has 
assumed  a  clerical  or  quasi-clerical  character  to  gratify  his  vouno- 
friends.    With  the  unforgotten  spectacle  of  Mr.  Morley's  tribula- 
tions before  him,  it  was  perhaps  rash  to  do  so  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell 
always  was  an  impulsive  man.    Meanwhile  Mr.  McCarthy  has  "-ot 
his  certilicate,  and  is  entitled  to  produce  it  against  charo-es°of 
Atheism  in  kirk  and  market,  which  must  be  very  satisfactory  to 
him.    It  is  no  doubt  amply  deserved  ;  and  there  is  high  authority 
for  securing  these  testimonies.    Voltaire,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
got,  if  not  a  regular  billet  de  confession,  something  of  the  same  kind 
more  than  once. 


Mr.  McCarthy's  religious  position,  however,  as  we  should  not 
have  touched  it  at  all  if  it  had  not  become  public  property  in  this 
odd  fashion,  so  it  need  not  detain  us  much  longer.  If  it  seems  a 
little  curious  that  Mr.  McCarthy  should  have  gone  to  Mr.  Parnell 
for  a  testamur  instead  of  to  the  local  priest,  who  no  doubt  has  his 
conscience  in  due  and  safe  keeping,  and  who  could  have  done  the 
thing  regularly,  the  practice  is  quite  in  keeping  with  a  general 
tendency  of  political  life  nowadays.  People  used  sometimes  to 
talk  about  measures,  not  men  ;  and  sometimes  to  talk  about  men, 
not  measures  ;  but  the  latter  principle  seems  at  last  to  have  won 
in  a  canter.  And  it  follows,  of  course,  that  if  the  particular  man, 
or  men,  gives  a  testimonial  of  fitness  there's  no  more  to  be  said. 
"  Atheist  ?  _  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Parnell ;  "  Mr.  McCarthy  is 
a  sound  Christian  and  a  good  supporter  of  mine,"  and  as  Mr. 
Parnell  no  doubt  knows  his  supporters  even  as  the  tribe  of  Flynns 
knew  their  own  whisky  skins,  that  part  of  the  billet  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  So  the  Bradford  Caucus  quarrels  with  Mr. 
Forster  because  he  has  not  got  a  "  bit  paper,"  as  they  say  in 
Scotland,  countersigned  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but,  alas!  something 
quite  different.  So  did  the  Caucus  of  Brighton  try  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Marriott  because  he  hadn't  a  billet  de  co?ifession  stating 
that  ho  was  sound  on  the  Chamberlain  article  of  the  Radical 
faith ;  but  here,  as  all  men  know,  events  turned  out  unluckily 
for  the  quarrelers.  In  fact,  if  a  public  man  nowadays  is  not  well 
provided  with  billets  of  this  kind,  he  "  incurs  the  danger  of  a 
hysterical  attack,"  as  the  admirable,  the  inimitable  Paris  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  puts  it,  intimating  that  he,  the  correspondent, 
will  tell  the  truth  even  if  he  incur  that  danger.  By  the  way, 
this,  we  are  told,  should  be  understood  to  mean  not  that  M.  de 
Blowitz  himself  is  after  one  of  these  exertions  always  in  need  of 
sal  volatile  and  glasses  of  cold  water,  but  that  his  brutal  enemies 
attack  him  in  a  fashion  suggesting  hysteria  on  their  part.  An 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  English  tongue,  combined  with  a 
courageous  indulgence  in  it,  has  rarely  produced  a  pleasanter 
phrase.    But  this  is  by-the-bye. 

To  return  to  our  billets.  The  importance  of  them  nowadays  is  not 
likely  to  be  questioned,  but  the  very  pleasing  and  humorous  charac- 
teristic of  their  issue  which  the  Parnell-McCarthy  incident  suggests, 
and  which  will  be  found  confirmed  in  other  cases,  may  be  overlooked. 
You  always  get  a  man  to  give  a  certificate  in  something  of  which  he 
has  no  professional  knowledge.  This  is  no  new  thing  to  the  writers 
and  readers  of  private  testimonials.  "  Accident,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  "  has  prevented  me  from  having 
express  knowledge  of  my  friend  Mr.  Brown's  scientific  acquire- 
ments, but  as  a  whist-player  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  he  has 
few  superiors."  "  As  a  change  bowler,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch, 
recommending  his  young  friend  Robinson  to  a  school  where  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is  mentioned  in  the  circulars  to 
parents  as  of  first  importance,  "  Mr.  Robinson  is  invaluable." 
Thus,  again,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  rarely  been  known  to  re- 
1  commend  a  candidate  for  his  skill  as  a  woodcutter,  will  freely 
testify  to  his  fituess  to  represent  and  defend  the  interests  of 
England  in  Parliament;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  dimidium  anima;  of 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Rochefort-Lucay,  is  found  favouring  Mr.  Justin 
Iluntly  McCarthy  with  a  certificate  of  devout  religious  feel- 
ing. Very  different  from  this  unaccommodating  conduct  was 
the  act  of  that  editor  of  Elizabethan  literature  who  was 
asked  for  a  testimonial  by  a  brother  in  the  craft.    "  My  dear 

Mr.  ,"  said  the  obliging  scholar,  "  I  have  never  read  any  of 

your  editions,  but  I  have  been  told  by  my  friends  that  they  are 
exceedingly  bad."  Political,  and  indeed  social,  life  would  become 
impossible  if  such  conduct  were  largely  imitated,  and  with  party 
leaders  it  is  clearly  impossible.  But  Editor  No.  2  made  the  glaring- 
error  of  appealing  to  a  man  who  knew,  or  who  thought  he  knew" 
about  the  subject,  and  chose  to  have  a  conscience,  or  perhaps  a 
spite.  The  proposed  plan  ably  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
McCarthy  excludes,  as  we  see,  this  danger.  When  the  system  is 
better  known  and  worked  out  there  will  no  doubt  be  general 
testimonial-givers— official  cures,  to  whom  the  political  aspirant 
will  go  for  his  billet  de  confession.  Leaders  of  parties,  of  course, 
have  carte  blanche  to  give  it  in  everything;  but  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  might  be  appointed  by 
vote  or  ballot  at  the  beginning  of  each  Session  to  different 
departments  of  testimonial  signing.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  whose  quali- 
fications for  important  branches  of  the  business  are  obvious,  is 
unfortunately  disqualified  by  his  anomalous  status ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  others.  An  iutelligent  candidate  would  of  course 
be  guided  solely  by  the  consideration  of  the  persons  to  whom 
his  testimonials  were  to  be  exposed.  He  would  not  take  a  billet 
signed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  a  place  where  the  publican 
interest  was  all  powerful.  But  into  these  minutiaj  it  is  almost 
disrespectful  to  public  good  sense  to  enter. 

With  the  aid  of  this  system,  combined  with  and  grafted  on  the 
Implicit  Confidence  system  and  the  Caucus,  the  path  of  the  unin- 
telligent elector  who  is  about,  it  seems,  to  be  multiplied  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  million  or  two,  becomes  clear  before  him.  If  he  is  one  of  the 
lambs  of  the  flock,  he  will  of  course  vote  for  the  candidate  his  Caucus 
sets  before  him,  and  ask  no  questions  at  all.  "Only  that,  and  nothing 
more, '  will  suffice  his  sacred  simplicity.  But  there  are  always  people 
who  want  to  know,  and  this  troublesome  vice— the  malediction 
of  our  first  mother— requires  means  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  its 
cravings.  The  means  are  devised.  "  Now  Hellier  and  Brook,  A 
method  have  took"  (as  a  somewhat  ungrammatical  bard  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  sings  of  the  good  deeds  of  certain  wine-merchants 
better  known  from  the  Spectator),  to  choke  off  the  elector  who 
shall  be  most  set  on  heckling.    Clearly  he  can  only  be  curious 
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about  the  past  and  the  future  conduct  of  the  candidate ;  for,  as 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  philosophers,  the  present  does  not 
really  count.  For  the  future  he  has  only  got  to  ask,  "  Will  you 
under  all  circumstances  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  for  whatever 
he  proposes  ?  "  At  a  distant— let  us  hope  a  far  distant— time,  it 
■will  be  necessary  to  fill  in  some  other  name  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  ; 
but  that  is  evident.  For  the  past  (which  includes  the  present) 
every  candidate  will  be  furnished  with  a  neat  livret  of  testi- 
monials from  the  leaders  of  his  party.  The  important  constitu- 
tional ceremony  of  heckling  will  then  go  on  after  this  fashion. 
First  Elector:  "  What  are  your  religious  principles,  sir  ?  "  (candi- 
date turns  up  his  livret  and  reads  a  certificate  as  above  from  Mr. 
Parnell).  Second  Elector:  "Are  you  good  across  country?" 
(candidate  turns  up  a  certificate  from,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Richard). 
Third  Elector :  "  Have  you  been  vaccinated  ?  "  (candidate  pro- 
duces a  medical  certificate  in  due  form,  signed  by  Lord  llartington), 
and  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  all  which  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most 
inquisitive  mind. 

One  thing,  however,  a  controversy  which  went  on  some  years 
ago  may  profitably  impress  on  the  mind.  Old  testimonials  won't 
do.  Suppose,  for  instance  (it  is  of  course  the  barest  supposi- 
tion), that  Mr.  Parnell,  getting  tired  of  the  situation,  should, 
as  some  Irish  patriots  have  done  before,  take  a  peerage  or  the 
governorship  of  Coventry  Island,  or  a  chief  justiceship  from 
a  base  Saxon  Government.  Clearly  his  competence  to  testify 
to  the  state  of  soul  of  the  Mr.  McCarthys  of  the  period 
would  not  really  be  affected ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  billet  de  confession  would  scarcely  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  enlightened  constituency  which  Mr.  McCarthy  seeks  to  repre- 
sent. Again,  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  or  about  the  days  of 
the  famous  Macaulay  Essay,  had  given  a  testimonial  to  some  youth 
of  the  time  as  to  the  general  soundness  of  his  opinions  on  Church 
and  State,  would  that  testimonial  do  now  as  a  recommendation  of 
the  youth  (now  no  longer  such)  to  the  Bradford  Caucus  ?  Alas ! 
we  trow  not.  So  that  it  imports  greatly,  as  Aristotle  would  say, 
not  merely  who  signs  the  testimonial,  but  at  what  time  it  is  signed, 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  for  what  purpose.  And,  as  false 
or  lapsed  testimonials  have  sometimes  enabled  persons  of  scant 
delicacy  to  obtain  advantages  in  private  life,  the  new  system  may 
have  its  disadvantages  in  public.  For  it  would  be  extremely  awk- 
ward, in  some  cases  at  least,  to  withdraw  the  testimony.  Sup- 
pose (with  apologies  always  for  the  supposition)  that  "not  Mr. 
Parnell,  but  Mr.  McCarthy,  were  to  fall  from  the  purity  of  the 
Nationalist  faith.  That  would  not  (at  le?st  technically)  make 
him  an  Atheist ;  but  how  awkward  for  Mr.  Parnell  it  would  be  ! 
There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  all  things ;  and  the  great  poli- 
tical principle  of  the  time,  that  nobody  is  to  think  for  himself  on 
any  account,  being  once  established,  political  testimonials  will,  no 
doubt,  play  a  large  part  in  the  politics  of  the  future. 


SCOTLAND  YARD. 


ALREADY  the  effect  of  the  last  experiment  in  the  political 
uses  of  dynamite  has  become  manifest.  There  is  to  be 
another  overhauling  of  Scotlaud  Yard,  and  once  more  the  rude 
hand  of  reform  is  to  be  laid  on  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment. It  is  announced  that  the  office  of  Director,  which  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  resigns,  will  not  be  filled  up.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner, acting  under  the  Home  Office,  will,  it  is  stated,  in 
future  have  the  whole  control  of  the  police  ;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  have  a  subordinate,  an  Assistant-Commissioner,  ap- 
pointed to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Detective  Department.  For  this 
post  there  will  be  nominated  one  of  the  provincial  Chief  Con- 
stables— Colonel  Dillon,  doubtless  a  very  meritorious  officer  though 
his  name  has  not  yet  been  associated  with  any  very  startling 
achievement  in  the  tracing  of  crime.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  whose 
importation  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  been  highly  successful 
in  organizing  the  detective  staff  in  Dublin,  was  expected  to 
lead  to  great  results,  is  to  retain  his  position  at  the  Home  Office, 
where  he  will  continue  to  direct  the  special  detective  staff 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  "political  crimes."  An  official 
explosion  has  therefore  evidently  followed  the  recent  dynamite  one 
in  Scotland  Yard,  and  the  extinction  of  Mr.  Vincent's  meteoric 
career  there  has  been  taken  as  an  opportunity  for  etlectiug  another 
great  change  in  the  administration  of  the  police. 

We  have  never  believed  that  the  Detective  Police  could  be 
made  perfect  by  merely  dismissing  Mr.  Vincent  from  his  post. 
Though  in  one  direction  he  was  not  successful,  yet  in  others 
we  have  been  always  willing  to  admit  that  he  did  some  excellent 
work.  Shakspeare  says,  "  Men  shut  their  doors  against  the  setting 
sun,"  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  many 
jieople  to  close  their  eyes  to  much  that  ought  in  fairness  to  be  set 
to  Mr.  Vincent's  credit.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that,  because  he  had  au  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  protected  life  and  property  in  London,  he 
was  an  egregiously  stupid  person,  though  it  may  have  suited  some 
"  interests  "  in  Scotlaud  Yard  to  spread  abroad  this  erroneous  belief. 
We  should  not  forget  that  when  Mr.  Vincent  entered  this  Depart- 
ment ho  found  it  a  hot-bed  of  corruption.  He  cleansed  it  morally, 
as  far  as  that  could  b3  done  by  mere  human  agency.  He  imparted 
to  the  service,  of  which  he  became  the  head,  a  higher  and  purer 
tone  than  had  ever  prevailed  in  it  before.  Not  only  did  he  stamp 
out  that  "blackmailing,"  the  existence  of  which  the  famous 
IMuacowtch  trial  revealed  to  us,  but  he  positively  humanized 


the  system  of  criminal  inspection  and  supervision,  which  previous 
to  his  time  had  been  conducted  with  great  harshness  and 
sad  want  of  tact.  Mr.  Vincent,  in  fact,  during  his  term  of  admi- 
nistration, proved  himself  the  possessor  of  many  qualities  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  some  other  Department  than  that 
into  which  he  was  thrust.  Indeed,  if  he  enters  Parliamentary 
life,  his  high  capacity  for  certain  kinds  of  official  work  will 
probably  not  be  overlooked  by  the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  at  least 
they  will  be  blind  to  their  interests  and  those  of  the  country 
if  they  do  overlook  them.  But  with  all  his  gifts  Mr.  Vincent, 
as  we  have  before  now  regretfully  complained,  had  not  the  gift 
of  bringing  criminals  of  more  than  average  intelligence  to  justice ; 
so  we  are  not  sorry  that,  like  the  "early,  bright,  and  transient" 
being  described  by  the  poet  Young,  having  for  a  brief  time 
"  sparkled  "  in  his  sphere,  Mr.  Vincent  finally  "  was  exhaled,  and 
went  to  heaven  " — the  heaven,  that  is,  of  dignified  retirement. 

But  what  of  those  who  are  to  take  his  place  ?  What  of  the 
system  which  is  again  to  make  the  "  old  soldier"  element  supreme 
in  Scotland  Yard?  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  plan 
of  vesting  all  supremacy  in  the  Chief  Commissioner  will  produce 
better  results  now,  than  in  the  days  when  the  Detective  Depart- 
ment had  none  of  the  autonomy  it  gained  under  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
when,  under  the  very  eyes  of  its  military  chiefs,  clever  rogues  like 
Benson  and  Kurr  boasted  they  had  it  in  their  pockets.  In  fact, 
ever  since  a  humorous  thief,  with  absolute  impunity,  stole  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  from  the  manly  bosom  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  when  assisting  at  a  great  public  function, 
Londoners  have  rather  lost  faith  in  the  native  genius  of  these 
gorgeous  officials  for  undertaking  such  prosaic  work  as  criminal 
detection.  The  prevailing  feeling,  indeed,  is  that  we  want  not 
a  superannuated  soldier,  but  a  stroug,  shrewd,  clear-headed,  re- 
solute, reticent  civilian  to  act  as  a  Minister  of  Police  directly 
under  Sir  William  Harcourt — that,  in  a  word,  we  want  a  new 
stamp  of  man  who  can  create  a  new  system  if  need  be — not  the 
old  stamp  of  retired  military  officer  set  to  work  a  system 
which  is  neither  exactly  new  or  old,  but  which  is  most  assuredly 
very  far  from  being  efficient.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Home  Office  justifies  the  existence  of  this  feeling. 
When  it  became  plain  that  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment was  unfit  to  deal  with  such  crimes  as  those  of  the 
dynamitard,  a  new  stamp  of  man  was  brought  to  supersede  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  he,  it  appears,  was  permitted  to  organize  quite  a  new 
system.  However,  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  his  system  are  to  be  con- 
fined, we  are  now  told,  to  the  investigation  of  "  political  crime," 
and  we  are  to  have  thus  organized  a  police  within  the  police 
— a  sort  of  inner  circle  of  detectives,  who  take  their  orders  not 
from  the  Colonels  of  Scotland  Yard,  but  from  Mr.  Jenkinson  in 
Whitehall.  Mr.  Vincent,  in  some  of  his  writings  on  police  ad- 
ministration, has  assumed  as  a  sort  of  administrative  axiom  that 
it  is  objectionable  in  England  to  form  a  State  police.  In  fact,  he 
shrewdly  points  out  that  the  one  strong  argument  against  letting 
the  Municipality  of  London  have  the  control  of  the  force  is  that, 
if  they  get  it,  we  should  have  to  raise  a  secret  police  for  the  special 
service  of  the  Crown.  But  is  that  not  just  what  is  being  done  now 
by  the  Home  Secretary— or  rather  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  acting  under 
the  Home  Secretary's  orders  ?  If  so,  then  sve  need  hardly  say 
that  it  will  be  very  easy  indeed  for  Mr.  Firth  and  his  friends 
to  put  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position, 
when  the  question  of  police  control  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  the  forthcoming  debates  on  the  Government  of  London 
Bill.  Members  in  favour  of  the  Bill  will  say,  "  You  can  no 
longer  object  to  give  the  new  London  Municipality  the  right 
to  manage  the  police,  for  you  have  already  created  your  own 
State  police  under  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  the  only  good  argument 
against  the  municipal  administration  of  the  force  was  that,  if 
it  were  conceded,  a  secret  State  police  would  have  to  be 
formed."  For  this  reason,  then,  it  would  surely  have  been  better 
if  Mr.  Jenkinson  had  been  appointed  to  an  office  of  general  rather 
than  special  supervision,  especially  in  view  of  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  crimes  as  those  of  the  dynamitards, 
which  demand  skilfully  combined  action  on  the  part  of  every 
branch  of  the  detective  service  throughout  the  country.  We  say 
Mr.  Jeukiusou,  because,  from  his  having  been  already  trusted  with 
the  business  of  tracing  out  the  highest  class  of  criminals,  and 
partly  because  of  what  we  have  heard  of  his  career  in  India  and 
Ireland,  we  take  his  competence  for  granted.  Indeed,  it  must 
strike  every  unprejudiced  person  as  an  utterly  illogical  thing  to 
say  that,  because  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  exceptionally  clever  as  a 
Director  of  Criminal  Investigation,  he  must  be  limited  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  one  class  of  crimes,  and  that,  by  the  way,  one 
which  is  not  common,  and  which  we  hope  will  not  long  continue 
to  vex  us. 

But,  whatever  arrangements  may  be  made,  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  frequently  urged  before — that  none  will  satisfy  the 
public  so  long  as  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  system 
which  has  failed  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  retained  and  worked 
by  the  same  sort  of  men  as  those  who  have  broken  down.  The 
whole  question  of  reorganizing  the  Detective  Police  force  in 
Scotland  Yard,  and  co-ordinating  its  functions  and  working  with 
those  of  the  provincial  forces,  is  ripe  for  settlement.  It  can  only 
be  settled  by  somebody  who  will  bring  to  it  a  mind  at  once  fresh, 
daring,  and  original,  and  who  is  quite  free  from  those  curious 
insular  prejudices  and  traditions,  which  insist  on  imposing  purely 
physical  tests  on  candidates  for  detective  service,  and  according 
to  which  nobody  but  a  promoted  constable  can  be  a  competent 
detective.    Crime  is  getting  to  be  too  common  and  too  far- 
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reaching  in  its  results  for  us  to  let  the  authorities  at  Scotland 
Yard  trifle  with  it  as  they  have  been  doing.     Some  day  the 
dynamitard  will  acquire   a  little  more   scientific  knowledge. 
Then  he  will  most  likely  succeed  in  his  next  experiment ;  and, 
when  he  has  produced  a  passable  imitation  of  a  massacre,  the 
work  of  police  reorganization  that  might  be  done  now  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  quietly  and  coolly,  will  perhaps  be  taken  in  hand.  But 
in  that  case  it  will  be  done  in  a  panic,  and  therefore  done  badly. 
The  increasing  skill  of  the  criminal,  and  the  selfish  apathy  of  the 
public,  who  do  not  band  themselves  with  sufficient  heartiness  against 
him  as  hostis  hwnani  generis,  is  rendering  detective  investigation 
more  and  more  difficult  every  day.    Tentando  ad  Trojam  venere 
Pelasgi,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  in  some  respects  quite  as  tenacious 
of  purpose  and   dogged  in  determination  as  the  besiegers  of 
Troy.     He,  too,  may  perhaps  with  patience  and  hard  trying 
force  the  citadel  of  secresy,  in  which  the   hired   assassins  of 
American   Fenianism  entrench   themselves.    But,   though  we 
cherish  this  hope,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  his  task™  is  not 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  whole   Detective  Department 
of  Scotland  Yard  is  in  a  state  closely  resembling  disorganiza- 
tion, and   that  he  has  neither  over  it,  nor  over  the  local 
detective  forces  in  the  country,  the  same  authority  which  a  real 
Minister  of  Police  ought  to  "wield.    If  he  had,  doubtless  the 
Harpocratean  rose,  which  he  has  apparently  hung  up  in  his  own 
office,  would  not  be  undiscoverable  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Investigation  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  the  officials  there  might 
work  not  the  less  efficiently  that  they  were  compelled  to  toil  in  self- 
effacing  silence,  shut  off  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  public 
and  the  press.   The  matter  may  be  summed  up  thus.   The  old 
system  was  one  which  organized  a  detective  force  out  of  promoted 
policemen  and  retired  military  officers.  That  broke  down.  Then  it 
was  supposed  that  if  we  "  weeded  "  the  force— in  other  words,  put 
the  few  clever  but  undoubtedly  corrupt  men  in  it  in  prison,  and 
set  a  bright  young  barrister,  with  no  official  experience,  but  with 
a  charming  manner,  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  remark- 
able command  of  foreign  languages,  at  the  head  of  the  residual 
staff  of  dullards— the  criminal  classes  would  capitulate.  That 
system  has  gone  to  pieces  with  the  blowing  up  of  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent's  office.    Now  we  are  to  go  back  to  something  perilously 
like  the  old  system— that  of  working  with  promoted  policemen 
under  a  respectable  military  man— with  this  difference,  that  his 
force  will  be  even  feebler  than  the  old  one,  because  B;iron  Pollock 
and  Mr.  Vincent  between  them  felt  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
morality  to  eliminate  from  it  talent  when  dissociated  from  in- 
tegrity.   The  new  force  will  be  respectable  perhaps,  but  it  will 
be  dull.    Her  Majesty's  Judges  will  probably  not  have  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  services  of  its  more  briiliant  members,  for  none 
of  its  members  will  be  brilliant.   In  fact  it  needs  no  extraordinary 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the  result  of  this  or  any  other  "  reform  " 
in  the  police  which  does  not  proceed  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated 
—which  does  not  set  at  the  head  of  the  whole  department  a 
strong  civilian  with  official  experience,  and  give  him  a  free  hand. 


MME.  SARAH  BERNHARDT'S  LADY  MACBETH. 

TT  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Mme.  Sarah 
A  Bernhardt  s  acting  generally.    In  England  and  in  America 
society  and  the  daily  press,  which  half  leads  and  half  follows  it 
have  for  some  time  accepted  her  at  her  own  valuation,  which  has 
not  erred  upon  the  side  of  modesty.    To  quiet  observers,  the 
difference   in   the  tone  of  French  criticism  upon  her  various 
histrionic  performances,  on  the  stage  and  off  it,  suggests  amusin- 
thoughts  enough,  with  the  delightful  undercurrent  of  French 
irony  which  runs  through  it  all.    Her  own  people,  indeed,  have 
probably  estimated  the  actress  at  very  much  her  true  value  which 
was  not  small.    They  remember  her  as  in  early  days  a'distin- 
guished  member  of  the  excellent  Francais  company,  of  much 
Ulent,  and  with  the  promise  of  more.  When  Mmes.  Croizette  and 
Bernhardt  played  together  in  the  Sphinx,  and  the  terrible  death- 
scene  o   the  former  was  the  talk  of  Paris,  it  was  nevertheless 
generally  felt  that  but  for  that  scene  the  acting  of  Mme  Bernhardt 
carried  the  palm.  Then  she  touched  a  higher  point.  Her  perform- 
ance in  the  FUlede  Roland  was  very  ftne ;  lo  were  hef  eSr 
performances  of  Phedre,  which  distinctly  degenerated  afterwards 
In   other  plays    especially  where   she  had    to    stand  com- 
parison with  earlier  interpreters,  in  the  best  critical  judgment  she 
has  not  held  her  own     It  „  a  mistake  to  say  that  comparison  is 
an  unfair  test,  for  it  is  sometimes  the  best  test  of  all     It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  shine  in  an  original  character 
especially  in  one  written  expressly  for  the  artist  (la  was  the  cas 
with  Fedora),  which,  in  the  ludicrous  assumptions  of  the  theatri- 
cal dictionary,  he  or  she  is  said  to  «  create  "—meaning  of  course 
that  tne  artist  is  the  first  to  have  the  advantage  of  interpreting 
the  author  s  creation.    It  is  harder  by  force  of  talent  to  efface 
or  to  nval  the  memories  of  others.     When  Mme.  Bernhardt 
played  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  she  failed  to  make  us  forget  Mme 
favarts  more  artistic  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  traditions  of 
Rachel.    When  she  essayed  Frou-Frou,  she  left  us  nothing  but 
newer  and  fresher  regrets  for  the  incomparable  Desclee.  Genius 
is  a  rare  plant  everywhere  ;  rarest  of  all  upon  the  stag*,  the  art 
being  merely  mimetic  ;  though  nowhere  more  than  on  the  sta^e  is 
the  tine  word  thrown  about  more  recklessly.    Not  in  our  time 
has  it  been  more  applicable  than  to  Desclee.    Where  others  may 
have  touches  of  genius,  hers  was  the  thing  itseif.  And  Desclee  and 


Frou-Frou  are  an  inseparable  memory.  The  comedy  itself  is  one 
of  the  truest  and  most  subtle  of  modern  times,  in  its  startling 
elaboration  of  the  character  of  the  woman  of  highly-wrought 
nerves,  the  true  and  striking  product  of  the  age.  And  in  her 
various  eccentricities  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  not  distinguished  her- 
self more  than  in  informing  an  "  interviewer,"  as  it  is  reported  of 
her  that  she  did,  that  she  was  not  at  her  ease  in  Frou-Frou, 
because  she  felt  the  part  to  be  so  much  "  au  dessous  d'elle !  " 
Desclee  did  not  regard  in  that  light  the  best  work  of  MM. 
Meilhac  and  Halevy.  It  is  true  that  she  was  not  much  inter- 
viewed. 

Mme.  Bernhardt  has  now  broken  Shakspearian  ground,  and  ap- 
peared as  the  heroine  of  a  very  strange  translation  of  a  very  noble 
play,  now  to  be  accepted  under  the  singular  designation  of  Muck- 
a-bet.  At  the  risk  of  encountering  all  the  stereotyped  adulation 
which  no  doubt  will  greet— has  indeed  already  begun  to  greet — ■ 
the  latest  version  of  that  terrible  poet-sample  of  "  feminine  un- 
daunted mettle,  we  must  venture  to  express,  having  seen  the  per- 
formance at  the  Porte  St.-Martin  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  night,  a 
frank  and  grave  opinion.  The  surroundings  of  Mme.  Bernhardt 
are  in  this  case  very  much  against  her.  Through  some  quarrel 
or  difficulty  which  has  been  much  written  of  in  the  French  papers, 
she  has  not  appeared,  as  originally  intended,  in  a  free  poetical 
rendering  of  the  play  by  M.  Lacroix  (by  him  transferred  to  the 
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Odeon),  but  in  a  literal— very  oddly  literal— prose  translation  by 
t,  M.  Richepin,  the  author-actor  of  Nana-Sahib.  It 


her  own  poet, 

would  not  be  fair  to  call  the  translation  bad,  curiously  as  it  some- 
times reminds  one  of  the  gentleman  who  undertook  to  transfer 
Hamlet  into  French  vernacular  prose,  and  accordingly  repro- 
duced the  Prince's  greeting  to  his  father's  spirit,  "Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! "  as  "  Tiens  !  qu'est  que  c'est 
que  5a  ?  "    After  all,  that  is  very  much  what  a  modern  French 
Hamlet,  as  according  to  Partridge,  would  say  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.    M.  Richepin  has  done  his  best  to  preserve  the 
imagery;  but  a  literal  translation  of  a  great  poem,  with  all  the 
poetry  left  out,  is  in  itself  a  sin ;  and  such  a  sentence  as  "  Conitne 
an  rat  sans  queue,  je  ferai,  et  je  ferai,  et  je  ferai,"  is  very  un- 
impressive indeed.  Ab  uno  disce  omnia.  The  Witches'  mixture  for 
the  cauldron,  purposely  but  fiercely  grotesque  in  Shakspeare's 
magic  hands,  becomes  amazingly  funny  in  M.  Richepin's  prose. 
"  Sir,"  said  an  enthusiastic  box-keeper  during  the  run  of  M. 
Fechter's  Hamlet  at  the  Princess's  (a  very  fine  and  thoughtful 
performance,  be  it  said,  which  we  have  no  wish  to  depreciate), 
"  'Amlet  used  to  be  a  tragedy  with  Mr.  Kean  and  Mr.  Macready. 
Mr.  Fetcher,  sir,  has  raised  it  to  a  mellerdram."    M.  Richepin 
has  raised  Muck-a-bet  to  another ;  and  an  odd  one  it  is.    It  is 
arranged  in  nine  "  tableaux,"  with  waits  between,  in  order  that 
the  high  treason  of  "  changing  the  scenes  in  sight  of  the  audience  " 
may  be  avoided  according  to  the  modest  Pineronian  receipt. 
Muck-a-bet  has  obviously  passed  through  the  ubiquitous  fingers 
of  some  Gallic  Mr.  Pinero  ;  and  in  the  further  absence  of°all 
orchestral  music  of  any  kind,  the  effect  becomes  almost  madly 
depressing.    We  had  nightmares  till  the  morning,  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  astounding  aspect  of  the  French  ghosts  and  witches. 
They  had  but  one  trapdoor  between  them,  wherewith  to  do 
all  the  necessary  spiriting.    The  three  Witches  walked  on  and 
off  in  quite  a  mortal  way;  and  when  they  desired  to  impress 
Muck-a-bet,  they  merely  joined  hands  round  him  and  put  him 
in  the  middle,  and  danced  "  Round  and  round  the  mulbeiry- 
tree,"  about  the  great   Cowdore.    In  that  confined  space,  in 
the  full  costume  of  a  modern  Highlander  outside  a  tobacconists 
shop,  the  noble  Thane  looked  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  very 
little  else.    The  Ghost  of  Banquo  failed  to  redeem  the  spiritual 
situation.     In  this  world  a  decidedly  fat  man,  be  had  had  no 
time  to  lose  flesh  in  the  next,  before  he  rose  through  that  trap- 
door into  the  middle  of  the  dinner-table,  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  rest  of  the  company  but  a  prolusion  of  dis- 
agreeable red  lines  about  his  face  to  represent  wounds,  which  much 
moved  us  to  address  him  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burnand's  Stage- 
Dora,  as  "  Sealing- Wax."    The  audience  giggled  at  him  a  good 
deal,  and  the  audience,  on  the  night  when  we  were  present,  "was 
conspicuous  by  the  absence  of  all  social  or  literary  distinction. 
Like  the  perlormance,  it  was  unmitigated  Surrey.     When  a 
Parisian  actress  secedes  from  the  Francais,  French  intelligence 
remains  with  the  Francais,  and  leaves  the  seceder.    "  Flean  "  as 
the  bills  called  him,  was  visible  only  in  the  bills.    The  Second 
Murderer  caused  some  laughter  by  lending  a   repentant  hand 
to  remove  the  furniture.     Macbeth,  when  his  wife  left  him 
clenched  his  teeth  and  gnashed  them,  threw  out  his  ri^ht  arm 
danced  on  his  right  foot,  and  settled  himself  on  his  left,  rolled  his 
eyes,  and  said,  "  Est-ce  un  poignard  ?  "  precisely  as  we  knew  he 
would.    Macbeth  might  have  been  Macduff,  orMacduff  Banquo, 
or  Lennox  any  of  them,  for  any  distinction  whatever  between  their 
characters  or  styles  of  recitation.    There  was  no  single  glimpse  of 
acting  from  the  beginning  of  the  performance  to  the  end.    "  I  can 
get  this  sort  of  thing  from  the  Britannia  at  any  time,  sir,"  said  an 
angry  manager  to  an  expensive  lover,  "for  forty  shillings  a  week  " 
Mow  far  Mme.  Bernhardt  herself  may  be  responsible  for  the 
general  effect  of  such  an  exhibition  as  this,  it  would  be  idle  to 
inquire.    JN  either  reason  nor  experience,  we  suppose,  will  ever 
dispel  the  histrionic  theory  that  a  star  shines  the  brighter  for  a 
surrounding  of  night-lights.     Yet  her  early  successes  at  the 
I'rancais,  with  the  Delaunays  and  Mounet-Sullys  to  act  with 
might  have  taught  Mme.  Bernhardt  a  better  wisdom ;  and  the 
power  of  evenness  has  never  been  more  clearly  shown  than  of  late 
in  bringing  into  relief  the  meiit  of  an  individual  performance! 
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Mine.  Marie  Roze's  beautiful  and  poetic  Carmen,  for  instance,  at 
Drury  Lane,  a  study  clearly  inspired  by  Merimee  rather  than  his 
librettists,  was  all  the  more  significant  for  the  equal  merit  of  the 
whole  representation  of  Bizet's  opera. 

The  interest  of  the  performance  at  the  Porte  St. -Martin,  of 
course,  lay  in  what  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  might  make  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  This  much  justice  may  at  least  be  done  her,  that  she 
has  in  no  way  attempted  to  alter  the  balance  of  the  characters. 
She  is  not  ambitious  to  emulate  the  side-lights  which  another 
foreign  player  has  been  good  enough  to  throw  upon  Shakspeare's 
tragedy.  If  Signor  Salvini  has  naively  announced  that  the  sleep- 
walking scene  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  Lady  Macbeth's  part 
and  given  to  Macbeth,  Mme.  Bernhardt  might  have  retaliated 
by  transferring  the  scene  over  the  Witches'  cauldron  from 
the  Thane  to  herself.  The  psychological  meanings  which  some 
critics  love  to  look  for  might  be  argued  either  way,  though  we 
doubt  if  Shakspeare  ever  distressed  himself  much  by  speculations 
on  psychology.  But,  for  the  rest,  Shakspeare  at  his  greatest  being 
bere  in  question,  it  must  be  plainly  said,  by  us  at  least,  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt's  acting  is  throughout  but  too  well  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  her  surroundings.  It  is  becoming  painfully  clear  to  quiet 
and  watchful  observers  and  lovers  of  the  drama,  whom  the  blare 
of  modern  trumpetry  fails  to  deafen  or  disturb,  that  the  Nemesis 
of  the  new  school  is  following  hard  on  the  actress's  heels, 
and  that  in  the  hands  of  those  who  persistently  give  up  to 
advertisement  what  was  meant  for  art,  the  signs  of  art  may 
degenerate  very  fast.  We  could  wish  that  others  might  be 
warned  in  time.  From  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance,  read- 
ing Macbeth's  letter,  Mme.  Bernhardt  strikes  at  once  her  shrillest 
and  highest  key.  From  that  moment  forwards  there  is  neither 
change,  nor  relief,  nor  light.  With  her  husband  there  is  no  touch 
of  love  or  tenderness  ;  with  her  guests  there  is  no  sign  of  dignity 
or  grace ;  in  her  own  reflections  there  is  neither  reticence  nor 
stay.  She  plays  second  murderer  throughout  to  Macbeth's 
first  ;  and  the  two  together  might  figure  as  the  centre  of 
some  police-court  story  of  Whitechapel  assassination.  To  colour 
their  hands  an  obtrusive  and  unpleasant  red,  in  emulation  of  poor 
Banquo's  roomy  visage,  appears  to  be  with  them  the  main  purpose 
of  the  scene.  Fven  the  repulsive  and  unsuitable  dress  which  it 
pleases  Mme.  Bernhardt  to  wear  is,  we  regret  to  say,  an  offence 
which  in  such  a  character  an  artist  should  have  shunned.  In  the 
touchstone  of  the  part,  the  sleep-walking  scene,  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
failure  seemed  to  us  the  most  complete.  The  traditions  of  that 
scene  are  old  and  true,  and  to  be  remembered  by  ourselves  not 
only  in  Mme.  Ristori's  stately  power,  but  in  the  artistic  self- 
restraint  of  our  own  Mrs.  Crowe  and  Mrs.  Vezin.  Mme.  Bernhardt 
seems  to  wish  to  play  the  scene  anew,  and  plays  it  like  a  Maenad, 
or,  to  give  a  closer  parallel,  like  an  operatic  star  in  the  gambols  of 
the  Sonnambula.  She  tears  the  passion  all  to  pieces,  and  ends  by 
rushing  wildly  off  the  stage,  waving  her  hands  about  her  head. 
Her  gestures,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  play  are  more  those  of 
the  amateur  than  the  actress,  wearisome  and  monotonous  from 
their  entire  want  of  repose,  as  if  she  had  unlearned  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  which  she  once  promised  to  interpret  both  mo- 
destly and  well.  With  her  right  hand  she  ceaselessly  saws  the 
air,  and  with  the  left  she  clutches  the  bosom  of  her  peculiar  tunic, 
in  a  fashion  in  which  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Stirling  or  Mr.  Vezin  would 
not  long  be  allowed  to  indulge.  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  a  great 
power  of  recuperation  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  she  will  recon- 
sider her  Lady  Macbeth  carefully  and  thoroughly  before  she  pre- 
sents it  to  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare.  If  she  does  not,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  this  instance  the  usual 
puffs  preliminary  have  missed  their  mark.  For  when  things  are 
at  the  worst  they  mend ;  and  we  believe  that  there  are  signs 
abroad  that  the  advertising  mania  in  matters  of  art  is  trying  the 
patience  of  the  world  too  far.  The  natural  result  of  the  desire 
of  every  aspirant  to  outstrip  his  predecessor  is  already  visible 
on  half  the  hoardings  of  London.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  merci- 
fully, still  confines  herself  to  the  modest  proportion  of  the 
photographer's  window,  and  we  are  spared  the  fear  of  a  life-sized 
Lady  Macbeth  to  herald  her  upon  her  way  among  the  attractions 
of  soaps,  mustards,  electric  belts,  and  Claudian.  Mr.  Barrett  is  so 
earnest  in  his  artistic  ambition,  and  himself  so  sound  an  actor  of 
poetic  drama  (many  remember  his  "  Mercutio  "  as  among  the  best 
of  recent  Shakspearian  pictures),  that  it  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  should  treat  poetical  plays  in  this  fashion.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  there  must  soon  be  an  end  of  all  this,  and 
with  what  patience  wo  may  command  we  are  content  to  look 
for  it. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  THE  LONDON  TOOK. 

IN  an  article  last  week  on  "  Underground  London"  we  referred 
incidentally  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  from  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduates  going  to  live  among  the  poor  at 
the  East  End  of  London.  But  the  matter  is  one  which  will  bear 
further  treatment,  in  view  of  the  organized  efforts  which  are  now 
happily  being  made  at  both  Universities  to  promote  this  object ;  I 
and  we  propose  to  put  before  our  readers  some  information  about 
it.  They  may  not  improbably  have  observed  the  report  some  three 
weeks  ago  of  a  large  meeting  of  graduates  and  undergraduates 
in  the  Guildhall  at  Cambridge,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Soolev,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  when  Priuce  Albert  Victor  of 
\\  ales  made  his  Bret  public  appearance  as  a  speaker,  amid  sxeneral 
applause.    But  Oxlord  was  earliest  in  the  field  in  taking  up  the 


scheme,  and  we  may  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  notice  the 
recent  move  at  Cambridge,  say  something  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  designed  and  achieved  under  the  auspices  of  the 
sister  University.  A  Committee  of  Oxford  graduates  and  under- 
graduates was  formed  last  year  in  order  "  to  assist  and  concen- 
trate the  work  of  University  men  among  the  London  poor," 
on  which  appear  the  names  of  two  Heads  of  Houses — the  Wardens 
of  All  Souls  and  Keble — and  several  Fellows  and  Tutors  of  dif- 
ferent Colleges.  The  programme  defines  their  aim  to  be  to  form  a 
permanent  connexion  with  some  parish  or  mission  district  in  one 
of  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  where  a  House  might  be  founded 
as  a  centre  of  religious  and  social  work  among  the  labouring  and 
artisan  classes.  This  house  would  become  the  residence  of  Univer- 
sity graduates  willing  to  live  there  and  give  either  their  whole 
time,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  they  could  spare  from  professional 
or  business  engagements,  to  this  kind  of  work,  while  it  would  also> 
afford  a  meeting-place  for  others  who  could  come  and  help  on 
certain  evenings  in  the  week,  and  would  receive  undergraduates 
for  a  similar  purpose  during  vacations.  As  regards  the  ecclesias- 
tical position  of  the  new  institute,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
might  at  first  be  placed  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Vicar,  but  in  the  hope  of  its  ultimately  having  a  head  of  its 
own,  whether  lay  or  clerical.  And  as  to  the  sort  of  work  con- 
templated, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the 
Prospectus : — 

The  methods  open  to  such  a  band  of  workers  would  include  the  manage- 
ment of  boys'  and  men's  clubs  and  institutes  ;  teaching  in  day  and  Sunday- 
schools  ;  classes,  lectures,  temperance  work,  and  conducting  or  assisting  in 
services  in  mission-rooms,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  much  might  be  done- 
by  friendly  and  social  intercourse  with  labourers  and  artisans,  and  by  pro- 
moting and  managing  entertainments.  The  work  would  not  necessarily  be 
confined  to  the  parish,  but  would  include  the  serving  on  Committees  of 
Sanitary  Aid,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Kyrle  Society,  &c. 

It  was  added  that,  while  the  parish,  as  its  religious  centre, 
would  give  it  that  definitely  Christian  character  in  which  the 
workers  would  find  their  strongest  bond  of  union,  "its  inde- 
pendence of  the  ordinary  parochial  organization  would  give  them 
easier  access  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  admit  the  co-operation, 
of  any  University  men  feeling  a  desire  to  make  themselves  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  give 
personal  service  in  making  their  lives  happier  and  better."  A 
later  manifesto  of  the  Executive  Committee  states  that  they 
have  selected  for  starting  their  plan  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Bethnal  Green,  containing  some  13,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  well- 
to-do  and  intelligent  artisans  living  in  large  blocks  of  model 
dwelling-houses.  To  the  charge  of  this  parish  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford,  after  consulting  the  Committee,  has  appointed  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Knight  Bruce,  of  Merton  College,  who  has  let  to  them  a 
disused  National  School,  large  enough  to  hold  five  residents, 
besides  ample  room  for  entertainments,  classes,  &c. ;  and  three 
men  have  already  arranged  to  commence  residence  there  next 
September,  while  twelve  more  have  promised  occasional  assistance 
in  various  branches  of  the  work.  There  is  however  much  further 
need  both  of  personal  service  and  of  funds,  for  which  subscriptions 
and  donations  are  asked.  We  learn  also  from  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries, the  Rev.  VV.  J.  Campion,  of  Keble,  that  Magdalen  College 
intends  to  start  a  branch  house  in  connexion  with  the  central  one 
at  Bethnal  Green,  which  will  be  in  Burdett  Road,  Stepney,  and 
will  carry  on  its  work  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Lolling — a  hard- 
working* and  energetic  young  clergyman,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge — who  has  lately  started  a  mission  there.  There  is  also* 
an  Oxford  settlement,  of  the  kind,  under  the  headship  of  Mr. 
Barnett,  in  Whitechapel.  As  regards  particular  details  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  a  list  of  suggestions  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Oxford  Committee,  who  appeal  for  the  aid  of  those  willing  to  offer 
it  in  any  of  the  following  ways  : — 

(1)  taking  lodgings  in  the  House  in  Bethnal  Green  ; 

(2)  working  in  Clubs  or  Schools  on  Sundays  or  on  certain  evenings  in  the 

week ; 

(3)  S'iv'nS"  occasional  help  at  concerts,  entertainments,  Sec,  or  on  Bank 

holidays  ; 

(4)  giving  lectures  or  addresses  or  conducting  classes,  either  on  secular  or 

religious  subjects ; 

(5)  assisting  in  Mission  Services  ; 

(6)  promoting  Co-operative  Stores; 

(7)  serving  on  local  committees  of  School  Management,  Sanitary  Aid, 

Charity  Organization  Society,  &c. ; 
(3)  conducting  parties  over  museums,  picture-galleries,  &c. ; 
(9)  contributions. 

We  have  here,  it  will  be  allowed,  the  outlines  of  a  sensible  and 
practical  scheme,  the  actual  operation  of  which  must  of  course 
necessarily  depend  very  largely  on  the  character  and  capacities  of 
those  engaged  in  carrying  it  out,  but  which— like  the  Public 
Schools  Missions,  to  which  we  called  attention  not  long  ago,  and 
partly  on  the  same  lines — can  hardly  fail  to  be  productive 
of  very  beneficial  results.  If  it  merely  served  to  bridge  over 
in  some  measure  the  chasm  which  too  often  divides  class 
from  class,  as  by  the  impassable  barriers  of  an  Indian  caste, 
that  would  alone  be  no  inconsiderable  gain.  But,  while  that 
must  be  the  essential  preliminary  and  condition  of  successful 
work,  it  will  be  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  the  good  likely 
to  be  accomplished.  Many  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  a  significant  passage  in  Stanley's  Life  of  Arnold,  de- 
scribing how,  on  going  to  Rugby,  he  began  to  win  the  sympathy 
and  confidence  of  bis  boys.  "'He  calls  us  fellows,'  was  the 
astonished  expression  of  the  boys  when,  soon  after  his  first 
coming,  they  heard  him  speak  of  them  by  the  familiar  name  in 
use  among  themselves ;  and  in  his  later  years  they  observed 
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with  pleasure  the  unaffected  interest  with  which,  on  the  long 
autumn  afternoons,  he  would  often  stand  in  the  school-field  and 
watch  the  issue  of  their  favourite  games  of  football."  The  same 
principle  applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  case  before  us.  It  is 
by  a  manifestation  of  "  unaffected  interest "  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  their  social  and  intellectual  superiors 
— not  by  the  sort  of  condescension  which,  as  we  have  seen 
it  expressed  somewhere,  treats  their  children  as  "  the  young 
of  the  poor " — that  the  hearts  of  the  artisan  or  lower  classes 
•will  be  won  and  influenced  for  good.  And  how  greatly  such 
influence  is  needed,  to  do  what  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
look  for  as  the  result  of  mere  school  teaching,  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  mentioned  by  an  East  End  clergyman,  whose 
testimony  we  cited  last  week,  of  "  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
gamins"  he  had  ever  come  across,  who  had  passed  the  Fifth 
Standard,  and,  like  hundreds  of  other  boys,  could  find  no  better 
use  for  his  newly-acquired  art  of  reading  than  to  devour  a 
literature  as  vile  in  its  moral  tone  as  it  is  in  its  political  aspect 
subversive  of  the  elementary  principles  which  hold  society 
together.  It  may  be  feared  that  such  juvenile  editions  of  "  the 
Artful  Dodger  "  are  to  be  counted  not  by  hundreds  but  by 
thousands  among  the  street  arabs  of  our  great  cities.  This  view 
•of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  was  evidently  present  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the  representative  meeting  held  the  other 
day  at  Cambridge,  to  organize  for  that  University  a  share  in  the 
same  great  enterprise  which  had  been  already  taken  up  at  Oxford. 
It  found  more  or  less  articulate  expression,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  report,  in  all  the  speeches  delivered,  but  was  especially 
accentuated  by  the  Chairman  and  by  Prince  Albert  Victor. 

Professor  Seeley  began  by  insisting  on  "  how  little  they " — 
Cambridge  men — "  knew  of  the  lives  and  wants  of  the  labouring 
class  and  the  class  just  above  them,''  and  the  great  "gulf"  which 
separated  the  rich  and  comfortable  from  the  poor.  He  referred  to 
the  Working  Men's  College  in  Red  Lion  Square,  established  thirty 
jears  ago  by  the  late  E.  D.  Maurice— whom  an  ingenious  in- 
structor of  public  opinion  calls  "  Mr.  Morris  " — where  Cambridge 
graduates  often  used  to  work ;  and  he  pointed  out  how  "  Mr. 
Maurice  used  to  insist  on  the  incalculable  importance  of  personal 
sympathy,  of  helping  the  poor  not  only  by  teaching  them,  but  by 
living  with  and  among  them."  He  considered  that  "the  present 
schemes  had  substantially  the  same  object,  and  were  successive 
waves  in  the  old  tide,  which  was  always  impelling  the  Universi- 
ties to  throw  themselves  into  the  gulf  between  the  rich 
and  poor."  Mr.  Gell  remarked  that  the  whole  system  of  self- 
government  in  England  was  based  on  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  a  leisurely  class,  who  would  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities their  busier  brethren  could  not  enter  upon  ;  but 
in  East  London  there  was  no  such  resident  class,  and  hence 
the  importance  on  social  grounds  of  providing  it  from  with- 
out. _  Professor  Stuart,  who  followed  him,  urged  the  members 
of  his  own  University  to  co-operate  with  Oxford  in  this  most 
beneficial  work  for  improving  the  moral  and  phvsical  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  East  London,  and  explained  that  "  what  they 
had  to  do  for  the  poor,  the  unhappy,  the  destitute,  the  powerless, 
among  whom  they  might  be  placed,  was  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  capable  and  make  them  feel  capable,"  for  it  was  on  the 
capability  of  the  masses  that  the  security  of  the  country  in  the 
future  and  the  safeguard  against  revolution  depended.  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  who  made  the  closing  speech,  once  more  emphasized 
the  point  that  all  such  help  should  be' "  given  in  a  brotherly 
spirit,"  and  that  help  so  given  "  not  only  blesses  him  who  receives, 
but  also  him  who  gives,"  and  he "  went  on  to  notice  the 
necessity  "for  building  up  a  healthy  commonwealth,  that  all  classes 
or  _  parties,  whether  political  or  religious,  should  join  and 
unite  together  in  the  attempt  to  better  not  only  each  other,  but 
the  whole."  On  these  grounds,  and  because  the  proposed  move- 
ment would  serve  to  make  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  East  of 
London  "  worthier  citizens,  not  only  of  the  great  metropolis,  but 
also  of  our  wider  England,"  it  had  his  heartiest  sympathy.  That 
such  an  expression  of  hearty  sympathy  should  be  uttered  by  Prince 
Albert  Victor  is  in  itself  both  of  hopeful  augury  and  of  present 
significance  as  a  moral  fact.  The  late  Duke  of  Albany  is  well 
known  to  have  taken  a  warm  personal  interest  in  all  philanthropic 
movements  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  on  every  ground  matter  of  sincere 
satisfaction  that  a  similar  feeling  should  be  exhibited  by  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Royal  family.  Noblesse  oblige  is  a 
good  old  proverb,  which  can  least  of  all  be  safely  ignored  in  an 
aristocratic  country  like  England,  and  by  none  can  its  teaching  be 
more  fitly  and  persuasively  enforced  than  by  the  heir  or  the  oc- 
cupant of  a  throne. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. — V. 

THE  multiplication  of  small  galleries  is  a  feature  of  the  day  not 
to  be  lightly  condemned.  True,  to  the  critic  who  feels  it 
incumbent  on  him,  if  possible,  to  visit  everything,  good  or  bad, 
great  or  small,  it  is  an  evil.  He  is  driven,  the  sport  of  chance, 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  and  never  finds  his 
toil  at  an  end  until  the  end  of  all  things  comes  with  August. 
There  is  an  interesting  but  fleeting  show  at  Christie's,  and  if  he 
misses  it  for  one  week,  he  is  sure  to  miss  the  thing  of  all  others 
he  wanted  to  see.  There  are  constant  additions  and  re-arran°-e- 
ments  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  also  miles  away  at  South 
Kensington ;  there  is  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  always  re- 
ceiving some  new  head;  and,  in  addition  to  such  comparatively 


permanent  institutions,  there  are  pitfalls  for  his  feet  in  almost 
every  second  shop  in  Bond  Street,  and  all  about  Piccadilly  and 
Pall  Mall ;  while  during  the  last  few  weeks  two  exhibitions,  both 
of  which  must  be  noticed  now,  have  broken  out  in  the  City.  There 
is  also  an  "  International  "  picture  gallery  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
which  we  must  leave,  with  several  others,  to  a  future  occasion. 

The  modern  style  of  wood  engraving  has  been  assisted  in  a  way 
it  could  have  little  expected  by  photography.  It  used  to  be  said 
when  the  collodion  process  came  first  into  vogue  that  art,  especially 
the  art  of  illustrating  books,  was  going  to  die.  Yet  the  result  has 
falsified  all  anticipations.  Photography  has  given  a  stimulus  as 
refreshing  as  it  was  unexpected  to  wood  engraving.  The  artist  is 
no  longer  compelled  to  make  a  troublesome  drawing  backwards 
on  a  block  of  boxwood.  He  can  draw  straightforwardly,  as  he 
pleases  himself,  on  white  or  toned  paper,  in  lines  or  in  tints.  His 
liberty,  in  short,  is  doubled,  and  with  it  his  ease  and  correctness. 
The  beautiful  woodcuts  with  which  the  Magazine  of  Art  and 
some  other  publications  of  Messrs.  Cassell  are  illustrated  are 
photographed  from  the  artists'  drawings  on  the  wood,  and  so 
engraved  without  risk  or  injury  to  the  drawing.  Moreover,  if  it 
should  be  a  convenience  to  the  artist,  he  can  make  his  draw- 
ing of  any  size  he  pleases.  Some  drawings  in  the  "  Black 
and  White  Exhibition  "  at  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard  are  perhaps 
20  inches  by  18.  But  the  illustrations  from  them  are  io 
by  9,  or  even  in  some  cases  5  by  4^.  Occasionally  something- 
is  lost  by  this  process,  but  its  convenience  is  indubitable. 
Mr.  Seymour's  beautiful  sketches  of  Thames  scenery  are  well 
worth  a  journey  to  Ludgate.  The  amount  of  tint  this  ac- 
complished artist  can  get  out  of  black  and  white  is  marvellous. 
The  exquisite  depth  of  shadowy  trees  against  a  well-lighted  sky 
cannot,  of  course,  be  rendered  by  any  wood  engraving,  however 
subtle,  and  had  we  not  seen  the  original  drawings,  we  should 
have  wholly  missed  it.  A  little  view  of  Ely,  by  Mr.  Barraud,  is 
also  very  pleasing,  and  seems  to  come  nearest  to  Mr.  Seymour's 
work.  Mr.  A.  W.  Henley  exhibits  a  group  of  young  trees,  such 
as  we  see  in  a  French  forest,  a  fir  behind  throwing  up  the  silvery 
branches  of  a  birch  which  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.  Mr. 
Nash's  "  Yachting  "  is  enough  to  cure  ladies  who  wish  to  tempt 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  on  a  wet  deck  without  any  perceptible 
bulwark.  This  is  a  spirited  drawing.  Mr.  Barclay's  sketches  in 
Algiers  will  not  disappoint  any  one  who  knows  them  already  by 
the  woodcuts.  Miss  Mary  Gow  contributes  some  delicate  and  re- 
fined female  heads,  of  a  stronger  character  in  point  of  modelling 
than  we  usually  expect  from  the  hands  of  lady  artists.  We  have 
only  noticed  what  we  could  praise.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
poor  and  weak  drawings  among  the  nearly  three  hundred  exhi- 
bited ;  but  where  so  much  is  good  there  is  no  object  to  be  gained 
by  finding  fault.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  an  exhibition  more 
likely  to  be  useful  and  instructive  to  the  young  artist  or  amateur 
who  wishes  to  see  how  woodcuts  are  produced  ;  and  it  should  be 
mentioned  both  that  admission  is  free,  and  also  that  all  the  draw- 
ings are  for  sale.  Another  year  we  hope  Messrs.  Cassell  will  see 
their  way  to  printing  a  catalogue.  The  critic  is  somewhat 
impeded  in  his  work  when  he  has  to  make  his  own. 

Another  exhibition  in  the  City  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  come 
under  the  head  of  "  Picture  Galleries,"  but  rnust'be  noticed  here. 
The  Company  of  Carpenters  have  a  fine  hall  in  London  Wall, 
and  have  assembled  there  a  most  interesting  gathering  of 
"  Works  in  Wood."  The  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
clude furniture,  architectural  models  and  drawings,  with  wood- 
carving  and  joinery.  We  need  only  notice  the  carvings,  which 
show  a  surprising  amount  of  technical  skill,  with  a  certain  in- 
definable want  of  artistic  knowledge.  The  first  prize  in  this 
department  goes,  we  think  rightly,  to  Mr.  James  Osmond,  who  has 
not  been  content  with  skill  only  in  his  treatment  of  decorative 
panels,  but  has  also  studied  style  to  a  fair  extent.  His  carved 
oak  is  very  beautiful.  It  required  professional  knowledge 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  work  of  Mr.  Anthony  Smith  and 
that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  James.  The  silver  medal  goes  to  the  former 
for  his  "  Ornamental  Carved  Panel."  Some  of  the  inlay  work  is 
very  tine,  but  more  attention  appears  to  be  attracted  to  imitations 
of  nature  which  cannot  be  considered  good  art.  There  is  a  dead 
bird,  hung  from  a  nail  by  a  string,  all,  bird,  nail,  and  string, 
wonderfully  cut,  but  the  result  is  simply  curious.  This  example, 
which  looks  very  fresh  and  new,  was  carved  by  Dremontrieul, 
who  is  believed  to  have  been  employed  by  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  Among  his  modern  imitators  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Jenkins, 
who  contributes  a  marvellous  group  of  sparrows,  "  The  First 
Flight,"  and  a  dead  robin,  "  The  Minstrel's  Last  Lay,"  lying  in  a 
mossy  recess  surrounded  by  peeping  flowers.  These  works  are 
absolutely  natural  as  a  bird-stuffer's  work  is  natural,  and  we  may 
wonder  at  them  if  we  cannot  quite  praise  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  them  all  is  the  representation  of  a  spray  of 
beech-leaves,  by  Mr.  D.  Maver,  who  has  obtained  a  silver  medal 
m  this  department.  Not  only  are  the  leaves  undercut  so  as  to 
look  exactly  like  nature,  but  they  are  crumpled  and  lined  so  as  to 
show  that  they  are  not  living  but  withered.  There  is  some  ex- 
cellent work  by  the  veteran  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the  visitor  should 
not  miss  the  old  furniture,  some  of  it  the  property  of  the 
Company. 

Returning  westward,  we  may  notice  three  exhibitions  more  for 
this  week.  At  the  Dudley  Gallery  may  be  seen  some  fine  "  pictures 
and  sculpture  by  a  group  of  artists  of  the  French  school.''  Among 
them  perhaps  some  large  pastel  drawings  by  M.  de  Nittis  will 
attract  the  most  attention.  The  artist  "is  best  known  for  very 
minuteandsmall  work,  aud  these  three  pictures,  representing  respec- 
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tively  scenes  "During  the  Race,""  Around  the  Stove,"  and  "In 
the  Tribune,"  will  surprise  his  old  admirers  by  their  force  and 
boldness,  as  well  as  by  their  life-sized  proportions.    Mr.  Henry 
Gervex's  "  First  Communion  "  has  been  bought  by  the  State,  but 
to  the  English  critic  the  subject  wants  the  devotional  spirit,  and  is 
a  mere  fashion-picture— finely  and  boldly  painted,  of  course,  and 
with  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  have  in  too  many  cases  to  do 
duty  for  taste  in  French  contemporary  art.    The  central  picture 
in  the  room  is  M.  Bonnat's  "  Victor  Hugo,"  which  is  beyond  or 
above  criticism,  and  will  be  visited  by  all  who  wish  to  see  that 
happiest  and  rarest  conjunction — a  great  sitter  worthily  matched  by 
a  great  portrait-painter.    There  are  also  works  by  MM.  Flameng, 
Montenard,  Roll,  Tavernier,  Ribot,  and  other  well-known  and 
popular  artists.    Another  small  exhibition  is  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  148  New  Bond  Street.    This  is  described  as 
"One Hundred  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  One  Hundred  Artists." 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  as  there  is  no  repetition,  and  most  of 
the  works  are  small.    Too  many,  however,  have  a  look  of  being 
mere  studies  or  sketches ;  and  we  need  only  notice  those  which 
appear  to  deserve  the  name  of  pictures.    The  most  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  is  a  half-length  nude  study,  "Psyche  Bound  in  the  House 
of  Venus/'  by  Mr.  John  Collier,  which  is  a  first-rate  example  of 
his  powers,  bright,  soft,  and  pretty,  as  well  as  powerful  and 
learned  in  the  modelling.  "  Fairlie  Roads  and  the  Little  Cumbrae,'' 
on  the  Clyde,  by  Mr.  Brett,  will  be  much  admired.    It  is  less 
laboured  than  some  of  the  artists  older  pictures,  but  none  the  less 
true  in  effect.    "  The  Last  Mill  at  Pont  Aven,"  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes,  will  be  thought  by  most  people  very  superior  to  his  disap- 
pointing Academy  picture  of  this  vear.    Mrs.  Alma-Tadema  shows 
a  charming  little  work,  "  A  Naughty  Child."    The  culprit  stands 
-with  her  face  in  the  corner,  so  that  we  can  judge  at  leisure  of  the 
delicate  harmonies  of'her  elaborate  old-fashioned  dress.  Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant  comes  out  iu  a  vein  unknown  to  us  before.  "A  Weight  of 
Care  "  shows  a  child  with  a  baby  in  her  little  arms,  endeavouring 
to  hold  an  umbrella  over  her  sleeping  charge.    There  are  comedy 
and  pathos  in  the  picture  in  a  high  degree,  though  it  is  only  a  few 
inches  square.    Miss  Tennant  should  be  encouraged  to  try  some 
higher  flight.    "In  Doubt,"  by  Mr.  F.  Morgan,  would  do  for  the 
illustration  of  a  popular  ballad.    The  gentleman  "  over  the  garden 
■wall"  has  proposed,  and  the  lady  on  this  side  has  not  made  up 
her  mind  to  have  hid..    Mr.  II.  Aloores  "Off  Dodmans  Dead- 
Coast  of  Cornwall "  is  a  typical  example  of  his  style.    The  run- 
ning water  is  full  of  motion.    Mr.  Calderon  sends  "  A  Rose  of 
Provence,"  which  might  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  De  Blaas.    The  face  is  lovely.    Mr.  MacWhirter's  "  Coast  of 
Arran  "  is  very  superior  to  his  Academy  picture.    One  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  water-colours  is  xMr.  Phent5  Spiers's  "  Canterbury 
Cathedral  from  the  Dean's  Garden."    The  modern  Deanery  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Prior's  House,  and  it  might  almost  be  imagined 
that  the  successive  priors  grouped  the  vast  crowd  of  buildings  so 
as  to  look  best  from  their  own  windows.    Mrs.  Cecil  Lawson's 
"Purple  Iris"  is  a  finely  coloured  and  bold  study.    Mr.  C. 
Gregory's  "  Water  Lane,"  a  causeway  on  which  two  pretty  girls 
pass  while  an  old  woman  in  a  cart  is  fording  the  brook  which 
crosses  the  lane,  forms  a  very  pleasing  combination  of  landscape 
and  figure.    Mrs.  Allinghams  " Eleanor  "  is  very  pleasing,  but  is 
not  very  much  the  kind  of  work  which  we  know  and  like^as  hers. 
A  small,  fine,  sunny,  and,  artistically  speaking,  large  drawing  is 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin's  "  Assisi."    The  last  drawing  we  can  no°tice 
in  the  Fine  Art  Society's  "  century  "  is  one  of  the  highly  finished, 
careful,  and  uncompromisingly  truthful  pictures  of  Portuguese' 
life  and  scenery  which  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis  has  brought  home  from 
Gintra.    The  clear  bright  air  of  the  sunny  south,  the  brown-faced 
peasant  folk,  and  the  gorgeous  wealth  of  vegetation  are  admirably 
rendered  in  "  Going  to  Work." 

One  very  small  exhibition  must  have  a  paragraph  to  itself 
Mr.  Lefevre  shows  at  his  Gallery  in  King  Street,  St.  Jamess, 
JVllle.  Rosa  Bonheurs  latest  bull's  head,  the  "Lord  of  the  Herd  " 
a  splendidly  lifelike  study  ;  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  "  Parting  Kiss  "'a 
Pompeian  lady  bidding  farewell  to  her  boy  as  he  goes  forth  to  school 
a  chariot  waiting  at  the  door,  and  a  grand  street  view  beyond  ■ 
and  Mr.  John  Colliers  portrait  of  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  himself  who 
is  represented  standing  before  the  half-finished  canvas  of  "  Hadrian 
in  Britain,"  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  combination  of  three  such  artists  and 
three  such  pictures  makes  this  little  gallery  more  attractive  than 
many  a  larger  one. 


MUSIC  IN  CHANCERY. 


T  ET  the  Phihstme  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Already  happy  in 
-fT  ^  assurance  that  Baron  Huddleston,  a  British  jury;  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  House  of  Lords  'think 
very  little  of  the  opinion  in  matters  of  sculpture  of  the  Roval 
Academy  in  general,  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  in  particular/he 
«  now  still  further  gratified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  shares  some  of  his  views.  For 
£etr8°n  -LaS  f™%  announced  his  opinion  that 
•  S  itl  w  ,m"f,1C  T  J*™**  this  momeDt  is  Mendelssohn's 
pJh  V?  \  ,T  ^  0rtU'  ,  Aud  While  this  sentiment  will  be  heartily 
Tdv  nced^cho  I0""  °f  <»™°>  the  disciples  of  t£ 

S  i  edtv  o„  o  tf'  C°Uf"r:ltul;U9  themselves  on  a  legal  victory 
Btuiieu  dj  one  of  their  foremost  champions  THr  tri.,1  +v  „ 
course  of  which  the  otoer  di.Uun  in  Sestion^L^notnSl 


was,  in  many  respects,  a  curious  one.    The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
Boosey  &  Co.,  the  well-known  firm  of  musical  publishers,  and 
the  defendant  was  practically  Dr.  Stanford,  the  equally  well- 
known  English  composer,  though  the  nominal  defendant  was  Herr 
Franke,  under  whose  direction  the  present  series  of  German  operas 
is  being  produced  at  Covent  Garden.    The  story  of  the  litiga- 
tion, briefly  told,  is  as  follows.    In  1881  Mr.  Boosey,  havfno- 
already  published  the  music  of  an  opera  by  Dr.  Stanford,  was 
naturally  anxious  not  to  let  any  opportunity  of  doing  similar 
business   escape.     Hearing  that  Dr.  Stanford  was  composing 
another  opera,  he  therefore  wrote  to  him  and  requested  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  publish  it  when  it  was  finished.    A  brief 
negotiation  terminated  in  the  following  arrangement.   Mr.  Boosev 
bought  from  Dr.  Stanford  the  English  copyright  in  the  music  of 
the  opera  Savonarola  for  i,oooJ.    If  the  opera  was  first  produced 
in  London  the  price  was  to  be  paid  upon  its  production.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  first  produced  abroad,  half  the  price  was 
to  be  paid  "  on  production,"  and  the  other  half  upon  its  first  per- 
formance in  London.  But  while  the  copyright  of  the  music  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Boosey,  the  right  of  representing  it  was  expressly  reserved  to 
Dr.  Stanford  in  the  letters  which  constituted  the  contract.    If  the 
matter  had  stood  there,  no  question  could  ever  have  arisen,  and  Dr. 
Stanford  would  have  been  spared  the  annoyance  of  litigation.  But 
unfortunately  for  himself,  he  recommended"  Mr.  Gilbert  A'Beckett' 
who  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  libretto  of  the 
opera,  to  make  his  own  terms  with  Mr.  Boosey.  Accordingly 
Mr.  A'Beckett  sold  to  Mr.  Boosey  the  copyright  of  the  libretto, 
reserving  to  himself  "the  right  of  translation"  and  "Conti- 
nental rights."    In  process  of  time  score  and  book  of  the  opera 
were  both  complete ;  and  Dr.  Stanford  thought  fit,  as  his  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Boosey  had  contemplated  that  he  might,  to  pro- 
duce Savonarola  for  the  first  time  in  Germany.  Accordingly, 
having  procured  a  German  translation  of  Mr.  A'Beckett's  libretto,' 
he  went  in  the  spring  of  this  year  to  Hamburg,  where  the  opera, 
was  produced  with  the  greatest  possible  success,  and  Mr.  Boosev 
thereupon  paid  his  first  instalment   of  500Z.  in  pursuance  of 
his  agreement.    Dr.  Stanford  then  arranged  with  Herr  Franke- 
that  the  opera  should  be  performed  at  Covent  Garden  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  the  German  version  of  the  libretto  being  used. 
Mr.  Boosey  asserted  that  this  was  an  interference  with  his"  rights^ 
and  brought  his  action  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Herr  Franke 
from  giving,  his  performance  next  week  as  advertised.    Now  it 
was  clear  that,  as  between  Dr.  Stanford  and  Mr.  Boosey,  the 
publisher  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  Mr.  Boosey  had  bought  the 
copyright,  apart  from  the  right  of  representation,  for  1,000/.,  of. 
which  he  had  paid  only  half.    He  had  expressly  agreed  to  pay 
the  other  half  as  soon  as  the  opera  should  be  performed  in  London.. 
If  Dr.  Stanford  had  chosen  to  bring  it  out  in  London  originally,. 
Mr.  Boosey  would  have  had  to  pay  his  1,000/.  all  at°  once-. 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to  have  been  grateful 
for  the  delay  which  enabled  him  to  keep  half  the  price  for  a 
time  in  his  own  pocket.    But  it  seems  rather  to  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Boosey  that  an  opera  cannot  be  performed  without  a 
libretto,  and  that  the  libretto  of  this  particular  opera  was  his,, 
and  that  he  would  object  to  its  publication.     Accordingly  he- 
applied  to  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Herr 
Franke  from  producing  the  opera.    In  the  first  place,  he  had 
to  contend  that  his  purchase  of  Mr.  A'Beckett's  libretto  had  given 
him  copyright  in  the  German  translation  of  it.    This  raised  rather 
a  nice  point  of  law,  but  one  which  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  necessary 
for  the  Judge  to  decide.    Thus,  he  argued,  the  libretto  being  his', 
the  opera  was  his  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  drama,  and  the  right  of 
representing  it  as  a  drama  with  speech,  characters,  and  action  was 
his,  though  he  conceded  that  the  right  of  performing  the  music 
belonged  to  no  one  but  Dr.  Stanford.     In  fact,  Mr.  Boosey 
seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement  with 
Mr.  A'Beckett,  he  could  prevent  Dr.  Stanford  from  performing 
Savonarola,  and  earning  the  second  half  of  his  purchase-money,  as 
long  as  he  chose.    Considering  this,  it  was  hardly  graceful  in 
Mr.  Boosey  to  instruct  his  counsel  to  say  that  "  the'sole  object 
of  this  performance  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Stanford  is  unfairly 
to  get  500/.  out  of  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Boosev."    As  Mr.  Justice- 
Pearsonpointed  out,  Mr.  Boosey  had  stated  his  own  object  pretty 
clearly  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  said  that  he  hoped,  by 
means  of  having  the  copyright  of  the  libretto  "in  our  hands,  to- 
recoup  ourselves  for  some  part  of  the  expense  to  which  we  have- 
been  put  in  acquiring"  the  right  to  publish  the  music.  Miv 
Napier  Higgins,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Boosey,  was  finally 
reduced  to  arguing  that  Dr.  Stanford  had  no  right  to  perform 
his  opera  to  any  libretto  but  Mr.  Boosey's,  and  to  offering  to 
allow  him  to  perform  the  complete  score  of  Savonarola  without 
any  dramatic  accessories.    "But  then,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Pearson, 
with  judicial  perspicacity,  "  you  would  say  that  that  was  not  a 
performance  within  the  meaning  of  the  agreement,  and  refuse  to 
pay  the  rest  of  the  purchase-money."    So  he  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant  without  calling  upon  his  counsel. 


THE  SUGAR  BOUNTY  QUESTION. 

rpiIE  meeting  held  in  Mile  End  on  Wednesday  evening  to 
-L  denounce  the  foreign  sugar  bounty  system  recalls  attention, 
to  a  matter  which  has  given  more  occupation  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of  Europe  than  any 
other  single  economic  question.  When  discussing  the  crisis  in  the 
sugar  trade  some  few  weeks  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  it  had  been 
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brought  about  by  the  great  increase  of  production  during  recent 
years,  and  we  showed  that  that  increase  was  mainly  in  beetroot 
sugar.    The  growth  of  the  beetroot  industry  during  the  present 
century  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  on  record  of  the 
influence  of  political  motives  in  producing  a  great  industrial  revo- 
lution. _  ihe  first  Napoleon  encouraged  beetroot  cultivation  in 
■t  rance  m  the  hope  of  undermining  British  commercial  supremacy. 
Ihe  hope  has  not  been  realized;  but  the  policy  he  initiated  has 
had  results  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected. 
Ihe  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the  successive  Governments  that 
have  since  ruled  France,  and  it  has  been  imitated  by  almost  all 
other  Continental  nations.  The  consequence  is  that  beetroot-su-ar  is 
competing  on  more  than  equal  terms  with  cane-sugar  in  the 
English  market;  indeed,  the  proportion  of  beetroot-su-ar  con- 
sumed here  has  been  growing  at  a  most  astonishingly  rapid  rate 
of  late  years  and  now  amounts  to  about  one-half.    It  seems  not 
improbable,  therefore,  to  those  interested  that  in  the  lono-  run 
beetroot  will  drive  out  cane-sugar  from   the  English  market 
altogether.  In  doing  so  it  would,  of  course,  seriously  injure  British 
capital  invested^  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  throw  out  of  employment  much  British 
labour  engaged  in  those  plantations.    If  the  success  of  beetroot 
cultivation  were  due  to  natural  causes  alone  there  would  be 
nothing  to  complain  of.    In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  fittest 
always  must  survive.    But  in  this  case  legislation  has  triumphed 
over  the  natural  advantage  possessed  by  the  sugar-cane.  The 
Continental  Governments,  while  protecting  beetroot  growers  and 
sugar  manufacturers,  yet  levy  a  duty  upon  the  sugar.    But  as 
they,  of  course,  desire  to  avoid  taxing  capital,  they  grant  a  draw- 
back on  sugar  when  exported.    The  drawback  professes  only  to 
equal  the  duty  paid ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  very  greatly  to 
exceed  it.    The  duty  ,s  imposed  upon  the  raw  material  :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  impossible  to  calculate  exactly  the  quantity  of 
sugar  that  any  given  amount  of  beetroot  will  yield.    The  draw- 
back  therefore,  is  made  so  liberal  that  it  amounts  to  a  very 
considerab  e  bounty.    It  is  said,  for  example,  that  French  loaf- 
sugar  ,s  sold  at  5 1  francs  per  hundred  kilogrammes  for  export  to 
England ;  while  the  price  in  France  itself,  when  the  duty  is 
subtracted  is  as  high  as  62  francs.    Thus  the  sugar  for  En-land 
is  sold  1 1  francs  per  hundred  kilogrammes,  or  over  211  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  sugar  is  sold  in  France  itself,  irrespective  of  the 
duty  !    Ihe  difference  is  a  bounty  in  favour  of  export  to  Eno-land 
And  it  is  alleged  that  the  bounty  in  Germany  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  m  France.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
sugar  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  his  sugar  in  England  much 
below  cost  price,  since  the  difference  is  made  up  to  him  by  the 
Government.    In  other  words,  Continental  taxpayers  tax  them- 
selves to  supply  the  English  consumer  with  cheap  sugar;  but 
unfortunately,  the  result  to  the  cane-sugar  grower  is  disastrous. 

Ihe  sugar  refiners  and  the  sugar-cane  growers  argue  that  the 
ultimate  result  of  this  state  of  things  must  be  that  the  Continental 
nations  will  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  English  sugar  market 
Having  driven  cane-sugar  out  of  the  market,  and  thrown  a  large 
number  of  the  plantations  out  of  cultivation,  they  will  be  able  to 
charge  what  prices  they  like;  and  thus  they  are  making  sugar 
artificially  cheap  now  in  order  to  make  it  artificially  dear  by-and- 
bye.    The  trade,  therefore,  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  this  consummation.    It  is  evident  that  the 
bounties  could  be  abolished,  if  the  dutv  on  beetroot-su»ar  was 
imposed  upon  the  sugar  itself  when  fully  manufactured,  and  was 
collected  on  y  when  being  delivered  for  consumption.  Our  Govern- 
ment took  this  view  of  the  matter  many  years  ago,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Continental  Governments,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  them  to  adopt  the  system.    But  as  the  system  could 
be  earned  out  only  by  insisting  that  all  sugar  should  be  manu- 
factured in  bond,  the  Continental  nations  refused  to  subject  their 
municipal  law  to  international  arrangement.    Sugar  refiners  and 
cane-sugar  growers,  therefore,  have  now  come  to  demand  that 
the  Government  should  impose  a  countervailing  duty— a  duty 
that  is,  equivalent  to  the  bounty  granted  by  the  Continental 
nations,  upon  all  sugar  obtaining  §.  bounty.     It  is  Sued 
that  this  would  not  be  in  contravention  of  Free-trade.  Free- 
trade  requires  that  Governments  should  not  interfere  with  the 
free  action  of  natural  causes ;  but  the  Continental  Governments 
by  their  bounties  do  interfere;  and  therefore,  it  is  urged,  our 
Government  may  interfere  in  its  turn  to  replace  the  balance- 
The  answer  of  those  who  oppose  the  proposal   is  obvious 
Foreign  Governments  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  naS 
causes  in  many  other  matters  besides  sugar  production,  and 
therefore,  if  we  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon  boun  y-fed 
sugar,  we  shall  also,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent,  im Jose  a  counter- 
vailing duty  on  many  other  articles  of  import.    We  need  not 
however,  discuss  this  purely  theoretical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion.   For  it  is  clear  to  any  one  who  will  think  out  the  matter 
that  no  Government  in  England  dare  propose  a  duty  upon  su-ar. 
Sugar  has  now  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and  if  it  were  to"  be 
taxed  for  the  sake  ot  making  it  dear,  there  would  be  an  outcry 
that  the  widow  and  orphan,  the  starving  needlewoman,  and 
struggling  fathers  of  families  were  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
capitalist.-*  in  a  small  trade.  Nor  is  it  only  the  consumers  who  would 
oppose  a  countervailing  duty.  Sugar  is  employed  as  a  raw  material 
in  many  manufactures— in  brewing  for  example— and  all  who  so 
employ  it  would  oppose  the  duty  as  bitterly  as  the  consumers. 
J^ven  in  the  sugar  trade  itself  there  would  be  a  very  powerful  on- 
position  to  the  proposal.    The  retail  dealer,  who  buys  his  sugar  at 
present  prices,  can  put  on  an  extortionate  profit  and  yet  sell  at  a  price 


that  to  the  poor  housewife  appears  wonderfully  low.    But  if  the 

dTif  t0  be  rai?^t0  What  h  used  t0  be  ia  former  day  ',  e  the? 
.he  shopkeeper  would  have  to  content  himself  with  a  much  mailer 
profit,  or  he  would  see  a  great  falling  off  in  his  custom.  The^hop 
keepers  know  this  full  well,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  would  there  be 

t  f°n/tl  °PP°Sltl0n  t0  the  Pr°P°s;l1  th™  »  thesuo-ar  trade  itself 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  agitation  against  the  boun  es  c  ear  y 
proves  the  impracticability  of  imposing  countervailing  duties  The 
question  has  been  before  the  country  since  1862,  and  e^ery  Mnistry 
since  then,  to  whatever  party  it  belonged,  has  had  it  under  conS£ 
deration.  Each  has  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  Continental  system,  but  all  have  decided  without  a 
moments  hesitation  that  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  was  out 
ot  the  question.  ° 

We  are  afraid  that  the  West  Indian  planters  and  the  suc-ar- 
refiners  must  base  their  hopes  of  an  improvement  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Continental  Governments.   We  are  inclined  to  S, 
however,  that  these  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed.    The  Conti- 
nental Governments  are  engaged  in  maintaining  such  vast  arma- 
ments, and  m  constructing  such  great  public  works,  that  their 
financial  difficulties  are  very  great.    However  much  therefore 
they  may  wish  to  foster  native  industry  and  to  encourage  exports 
ot  native  produce,  they,  after  a  while,  find  that  the  game  is  too 
expensive  to  be  pursued.    France,  which  initiated  the  system, 
and  against  whose  policy  the  sugar-refiners  first  protested,  has  had 
to  reduce  the  bounty  so  considerably  that  French  imports  of 
sugar  into  England  have  immensely  decreased,  and,  indeed  the 
competition  of  France  is  now  regarded  almost'with ' e^uti^ 
Holland,  likewise,  has  decreased  its  bounties  ;  and  Austria,  which 
a  few  years  ago  outstripped  France,  and  even  was  flooding  France 
itself  with  its  sugar,  has  also  had  to  cut  down  the  bounties 
Germany  is  the  only  country  which  now  gives  bounties  lar<^e 

tWgtV°rerange  n*  ^    Eut  i4  is  hy  110  means  ^Probable 
that  the  German  Government  will  by-and-bye  tire  of  taxing 
German  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  British  consumers.  Already 
indeed,   the   German  Government  has  endeavoured  to  reduce 
the  bounties,  and  it  has  failed  only  because  the  ingenuity  of 
the  German  manufacturers  has  extracted  more  and  more  su-ar 
from  the  beetroot.    We  are  afraid  that  in  this  matter  of  skill  and 
ingenuity  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  and  our  own  refiners 
are  not  quite  equal  to  their  foreign  competitors.    The  charge  is 
repudiated  with  something  like  indignation  ;  but  the  01-an  of  the 
sugar  interest  itself  practically  admits  it.    The  German  Govern! 
ment  .  levies  the  tax  on  the  weight  of  roots  worked.  "Every 
effort    we  are  told   «  has  consequently  been  made  to  grow  the 
iches  roots  and  to  bring  the  manufacture  to  such  perfection  as 
to  extract  from  them  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  su»ar 
Under  this  stimulus  the  national  energy  and  skill  have  been  full; 
developed,  and  the  result  is  that  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
beetioot-sugar  in  Germany  has  become  one  of  the  most  perfect 
industries  in  the  world.    The  French  can  get  from  five  to  g  per 
cent,  of  sugar  from  their  roots,  while  their  German  rivals  hive 
succeeded  in  extracting  ten  to  twelve."  It  is  commonly  said,  indeed 
that  improvements  are  introduced  so  rapidly  in  Germany  that 
every  live  years  the  quantity  of  sugar  extracted  is  increased,  and 
thereby  the  amount  of  the  bounty  is  raised.    The  question,  then, 
it  will  be  seen  is  more  complicated  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to 
be    Aot  only  does  the  bounty  interfere  with  the  free  action  of 
natural  laws  but  the  skill  and  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  manufacture  in  Germany  are  so  great  as  considerably  to  en- 
hance the  bounties  given.    Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  beetroot  is  such 
that  it  13  said  the  land  grows  all  crops  tor  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards better  than  land  in  which  beetroot  has  not  been  planted 
It  is  to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  the  sugar-planters  of  the  West 
Indies  should  seriously  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  nro 
cesses  adopted  in  Germany.    Crying  for  countervailing  duties  will 
Help  them  little.    Invention  and  improvement  may  enable  them  to 
reconquer  their  old  place  in  the  English  market.    And  they  will 
do  so  the  more  readily  because  it  is  hardly  probable,  as  we  said 
above,  that  the  German  taxpayer  will  long  go  on  giving  subven- 
tions to  sugar  manufacturers  to  supply  cheap  sugar  to  British 

ZlS TT  CTT^0U  °f  m^  *  GernLy  is  only  abS 

one-third  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  consumption  in 
England,  although  as  we  have  just  seen,  Germany  is  now  the 
greatest  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world,  and  is  increasing  her  pro- 
duction so  rapidly  that  she  threatens  before  long  to  drive  all  rival, 
out  of  the  English  market.    Yet  at  home  the  price  of  sugar  is  so 

what W.  ?  VT  TPtn?  iS  kept  d°Wn  t0  a  mere  fraction  of 
what  it  is  m  England.    Of  course  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 

^2rJSr-  PTT  countrytlu">  England,  and  that  the 
standard  of  living  is  much  lower.  Still,  making  allowance  for  all 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries  and  between  the  modes 
oi  lite  of  the  two  peoples,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  German 
system  does  prevent  the  growth  of  consumption  at  home  and  does 
stimulate  an  artificial  export  abroad.  If  the  sugar-refiners  and  the 
thetnow/'d11  Plafn^V0Uld  helP  *?  these°  matters  clearly  to 

strike  I  dg\°ft"e  German  people,  they  would  more  effectually 
stake  a  blow;  at  the  bounty  system  than  by  agitation  here  at  home 
In  saying  this,  however,  we  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  deny  thai 
the  bounties  act  most  injuriously  to  the  sugar  trade  ;  that  they  are 
indefensible  in  principle,  and  that  in  practice  they  are  uniuSo 
the  countries  which  pay  them  and  mischievous  to  the  rest  of  the 
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GERMAN  OPERA  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

rIIEN  posterity  gives  its  verdict  on  Herr  Wagner's  music  it 
will  probably' be  to  the  effect  that  through  his  mind  there 
ran  a  current  of  pure  melody  and  harmonious  fancy  which  was  con- 
stantly broken,  interrupted,  and  diverted  from  its  course  by  rocks 
of  prejudice  and  shallows  of  mistaken  logic.    Music  of  the  highest 
nature  appeals  to  the  ears  and  to  the  understanding  alike  It 
has  been  the  fault  and  weakness  of  many  Italian  masters  that  they 
considered  the  ears  alone;  that  they  cared  only  to  gratify  the 
love  of  sweet  sounds  that  is  common  to  most  hearers,  without  any 
thought  of  gratifying  also  the  sense  of  appropriateness.  J-aeydia 
not,  in  other  words,  make  their  music  dramatic.    In  the  best 
operatic  composition  "  The  sound  must  seem  fin  echo  to  the  sense, 
to  put  a  line  of  Pope  to  a  use  for  which  he  never  intended  it. 
The  component  parts  of  such  music  are  not  to  be  analysed,  but  the 
result  can  be  felt.    One  feels,  for  instance,  that  the  quartet  m 
Riqoletto,  the  trio  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  simple  song     Ah  !  non 
credea,"  in  Sonnambula,  are  dramatic  m  their  way;  and  so  is  the 
arrival  of  the  Swan  in  Lohengrin.    But  these,  and  a  score  of  other 
examples  that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  are  also  emi- 
nently melodious,  and  melody  was  in  a  great  measure  disre- 
garded by  Herr  Wagner  in  his  later  days    His  disciples  assert 
that  it  exists  for  them  ;  but  they  hear  at  with  the  ears  of  faith,  and 
those  who  do  not  possess  faith  cannot  hear.    As  Herr  Wagner  had 
a  later  manner,  so  also  he  had,  fortunately,  an  earlier  manner. 
As  that  current  of  melody  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
advanced,  the  obstacles  became  larger  and  more  numerous.  _  Die 
Meistersinger,  though  not  completed  till  1867,  is  almost  exclusively 
an  example  of  the  earlier  period  ;  and,  except  that  it  has  a  some- 
what sad  tendency  as  showing  what  Herr  Wagner  might  have 
done  for  music  had  he  been  content  to  give  his  imagination  lull 
scope,  the  work  is  replete  with  beauty  and  rich  m  humour, 
humour  of  a  somewhat  severe  and  Teutonic  cast  when  it  is  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  actually  farcical— as  in  the  belabouring  ot 
Beckmesser  by  the  'prentices— but  nevertheless  fresh  and  genuine. 
It  is  just  two  years  since  the  story  of  Walther  von  Stoking  who 
desires  to  be  a  master-singer  that  he  may  win  the  hand  of  Eya, 
a  prize  for  the  best  singer,  and  so  defeat  her  pedantic  suitor 
Beckmesser,  was  told  in  England  at  Drury  Lane,  and  there  for 
the  first  time  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler,  a  master-singer  of  larger 
mind  and  more  liberal  views  than  his  brethren,  aided  the 
yoX  knight   to   gain  his  bride.     Here  is  a  summary  of 
the   whole^  plot  which,   however,  derives  interest  from  the 
glimpse  it  affords  into  the  life  of  mediceval  Germany  m  con- 
nexion with  the  quaint  custom  of  the  master-singers  of  £urnberg  ; 
for  the  prototypes  of  Hans  Sachs,  Pogner,  Beckmesser,  David,  and 
the  rest  lived  and  sang,  if  they  did  not  smg  the  music  Herr 
Warner  puts  into  their  mouths,  and  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  such  an  orchestra  as  he  provides.    When  the  Meistersinger 
was  beo-un,  the  composer  had  not  recognized  the  desirability  of 
making  his  music  as  unvocal  as  possible,  though  the  orchestra  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  the  first  consideration.    Neither  had  lie 
developed  what  are  regarded  by  some  as  the  tricks,  and  by 
others  as  the  magnificences  of  the  later  style-much  tremolo  ot 
violins  with  no  obvious  significance,  and  rushes  of  crescendo  lead- 
ing to  no  goal.  ,  ,  , 

The  music  of  the  Meistersinger  is  often  beautiful,  very  beautiful 
indeed  ;  thoim-h  that  it  is  somewhat  fatiguing  to  keep  attention  on 
the  stretch  is  not  to  be  denied.  In  some  degree  this  is  a  tribute 
to  the  composer.  He  commands  attention:  we  are  unwilling  to 
lose  his  meaning,  and  so  listen  with  strained  ears.  'W  e  are  of  ten 
bountifully  repaid.  Few  things  in  music  are  finer  than  the  utter- 
ances of  Hans  Sachs  as  he  leans  over  the  halt-door  of  his  shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  soliloquizes  about  the  song  which  \V  alther  has 
sung  at  the  trial  in  St.  Katherine's  Church  that  morning. 

Kein'  Regcl  wollte  da  passen, 
Und  war  doch  kein  Fehlcr  drin, 

he  sin^s,  and  puzzles  over  it  while  a  phrase  of  exceeding  beauty  is 
expanded  in  the  orchestra  into  what  may  be  called  a  symphony, 
every  bar  of  which  incontestably  reveals  the  master  s  hand.  Com- 
paratively new  as  the  opera  is  in  England,  it  will  be  safe  to 
assume  that  it  is  familiar  to  musicians.  We  need  not  dwell  again 
on  the  recognized  facts  that  much  of  Walther's  music  has  iresh 
and  earnest  melody,  or  describe  the  humour  of  the  scene  between 
Hans  Sachs  and  Beckmesser,  where  the  former  (according  to  a 
parody  of  the  custom  of  the  master-singers)  marks  by  taps  upon 
the  boot  he  is  mending  the  errors  in  the  serenade  which 
Beckmesser  is  singing  to  Eva.  The  Meistersinger  has  been 
accepted  by  audiences.  It  ranks  with  Lohengrin  as  a  work  by 
which  Herr  Wagner  will  be  estimated  in  this  country— and  here 
estimation  means  cordial  approval— when  little  more  will  re- 
main of  the  Nibelungen  than  part  of  the  second  act  of  Siegfried 
which  will  be  heard  at  orchestral  concerts,  and  when  the  dreadful 
name  of  Wotan,  in  his  association  with  music  other  than  that  ot 
the  thunderclouds,  is  forgotten. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  German  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  is 
Herr  Richter,  and  how  much  this  signifies  readers  know  well. 
Great  conductors  are  rare,  but  Herr  Rich ter  is  admitted  to  be  great 
on  all  hands ;  how  great  he  is  perhaps  only  those  who  heard  the 
Nibelungen,  first  at  Bayreuth  under  his  guidance,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Her  Majesty's  under  the  guidance  of  some  one  else, 
who  was  esteemed  good  and  had  a  testimonial  from  Herr  Wagner 
to  that  effect,  can  thoroughly  realize.  The  German  Opera 
orchestra  includes  many  instrumentalists  who  play  also  for  the 


Italian  Opera  Company.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Signor 
Bevignani  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  a  conductor  much 
above  the  average;  yet  it  is  certain  that  Herr  Richter  obtains 
effects  from  his  band  which  are  unobtainable  under  other  guidance. 
Care  does  much,  no  doubt;  but  then  Signor  Bevignani  is  also 
careful.    What,  then,  is  the  electric  sympathy  which  causes  an 
orchestra  to  respond  to  a  conductor  ?    It  is  not  knowledge  of  the 
music  alone.    Herr  Richter  notoriously  made  an  impression  when 
he  conducted  Herr  Wagner's  works  which  the  composer  himself 
could  not  secure.    The  problem  is  an  interesting   one,  which 
fortunately  amateurs  can  study  for  themselves.    What  under  in- 
ferior guidance  is  blurred  and  meaningless  becomes  vivid,  perfectly 
balanced,  and  eloquently  clear  when  Herr  Richter  is  m  command. 
This  is  the  more  important— if  too  much  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  orchestra  in  such  a  work  as  this— because  the 
company  at  Covent  Garden  is  not  a  remarkably  strong  one.  Ihe 
general  representation  was  more  effective  two  years  ago  at  Drury 
Lane;  and  as  the  orchestra  was  of  equal  merit  and  led  by  the 
same  skilled  hand,  the  difference  must  have  been  in  the  impersona- 
tion    The  Eva  of  Frl.  Schuch-Proska  is  colourless  and  quite 
lacks  the  sensibility  with  which  both  the  Drury  Lane  Evas, 
Frl.  Sucher  in  particular,  were  able  to  invest  the  part    11  err 
Fischer  is  a  sound  vocalist  and  an  intelligent  actor.  _  At  times  he 
rises  to  the  spirit  of  his  theme ;  his  performance  in  the  second 
act,  the  interview  with  Eva  and  the  wielding  of  the  critical 
hammer  to  mark  Beckmesser's  serenade,  were  excellent.  Ihere 
is  no  want  of  dignity  about  this  Sachs,  and  if  there  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  lightness  and  ease,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  shoe- 
maker is  a  medieval  Teuton.    Herren  Wiegand  and  Moedhnger 
as  Poo-ner  and  Beckmesser  deserve  no  specially  adverse  criticism. 
Herr  Gudehus,  the  Stolzing,  has  a  resonant  tenor  voice,  which  he 
is  only  iust  beginning  to  spoil  by  an  adherence  to  the  wearing  and 
tearinV  German  method.    A  couple  of  years  as  Siegmund  and 
Siegfried  would  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  the  average  Y\  agrarian 
tenor.    The  part  of  the 'prentice  David  was  filled  with  ease  and 
judgment  by  Herr  Schroedter.    He  was  never  out  of  the  picture, 
and  is  much  to  be  commended  for  his  artistic  care. 

Der  Freischutz  was  the  work  chosen  for  the  second  performance. 
It  was,  of  course,  given  with  spoken  dialogue,  as  A\  eber  designed 
it    The  bursts  of  song  have,  no  doubt,  a  formal  and  conventional 
ring  when  they  occur  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  music  appears  in  all 
its  richness  when  Herr  Richter  is  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Ihe 
overture  to  this  opera  gave  Weber  his  place  among  the  immortals; 
but,  besides  the  famous  scena,  with  its  exquisite  adagio,  Leise, 
leise,  fromme  Weise,"  there  are  sufficient  beauties  m  the  opera  to 
justify  its  inclusion  in  the  list  of  works  to  be  given,  which  is  open 
to  criticism,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  a  single  opera  ot 
Mozart.    A  selection  of  German  operas  with  Mozart  excluded  has 
something  mysterious  about  it ;  but  this  is  by  the  way.    In  Der 
Freischtes  the  unsatisfactory  Eva  of  the  Mmtersir^er, FrL Sj&ucb- 
Proska,  save  proof  of  the  direction  wherein  her  capacity  lies,  tone 
sang  Ann's  music  brightly  and  pleasantly  enough    As  the  more 
sedate  of  the  two  heroines,  Agathe,  Mme.  Biro  de  Marion  dis- 
played true  dramatic  instinct.    That  portion  ot  the  tenor  s  equip- 
ment which  comes  by  nature  Herr  Gudehus  possesses.   He  was  the 
Max     Herr  Wiegand's  Caspar  was  a  capable  piece  of  work,  lie 
acted  with  vigour  and  intensity  ;  except  that  there  was  a  want  of 
power  in  the  low  notes,  which  Caspar  should  use  very  effectively, 
and  an  inability  to  reach  with  ease  the  F  sharp  which  the  Drink- 
ing Son-  demands,  the  music  was  well  sung.    Ihe  best .Caspar 
the  sta-e  of  our  time  has  produced  was,  somewhat  oddly,  not 
a  German,  but  a  Frenchman-M.  Faure.    The  grim  resolution 
with  which  he  undertook  his  dread  task  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  watched  the  greatest  of  French  dramatic  singers 
-the  nationality  might  well  be  excluded,  for  of  lyric  artists  ot  all 
countries  the  world  has  known  no  greater  than  the  French  bari- 
tone    Herr  Wiegand  is  not  a  Faure,  but  he  is  a  very  careful  and 
competent  artist.    The  choruses  of  Der  Freischutz-the  Hunts- 
me/s  Chorus  particularly— might  have  been  better  sung. 

To  "peak  frankly— and  the  critic  should  always  speak  thus, 
though  it  is  not  his  invariable  habit-a  slight  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment was  created  by  the  performance  of  Lohengrin.  The 
representation  was  good  ;  only  it  might  have  been  better.  Some 
d  iv  perhaps  an  Elsa  will  be  found  who  will  confide  her  griefs  to 
her  monarch  and  to  her  maidens.  Mme.  Albani  cannot  forget  her 
audience,  and  the  result  is  that  the  audience  ^embers hei 'at  the 
expense  of  Elsa.  The  passages  beginning  "  In  lichter  W  alien 
Scheme  "  sung  after  Elsa  has  first  arrived,  are  altogether  beautiful. 
The  violins  tot  he  higher  octaves,  swelled  by  wood-wind,  are  broken 
in  upon  by  the  harp,  till  what  may  be  described  as  a  warmth  and 
l  ow  seems  to  be  diffused  around;  but  here  the  Lisa  sought  an 
undue  prominence,  which  was  destructive  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  character.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  conjunction  of 
heavy  German  voices  caused  Mme.  Albani  to  exaggerate,  and  this 
may  Veil  be  the  case.  The  delivery  of  the  part  in  German  which 
she  has  often  given  in  Italian,  presented  no  linguistic  difficul- 
ties to  the  prima  donna.  Her  study  has  much  merit,  but  the 
ideal  Elsa  has  still  to  be  sought,  especially  m  the  absence  of  Mme. 
Nilsson  Herr  Stritt  attempted,  with  surprisingly  good  results,  to 
35  a  tenoi  part  with  a  baritone  voice.  Except  that  Lohengrin 
Should  be  a  tenor,  and  Herr  Stritt  is  not  so,  the  part  was  eflecUvel; 
realized.  The  actors  presence  is  commanding^  and  m  the  mu  ic 
Li  robust  style  overcomes  difficulties  which  Nature  has  planted. 
No  singing  could  make  Ortrud's  music,  written  for  a 
voice,  anything  but  tedious  and  unpleasant  Our  cordial admu a 
tion  of  the  first  act,  not  to  mention  the  third,  with  its  beautaul 
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love  music,  caiinot  disguise  the  fact  that  this  second  act  is  very 
wearisome  ;  and  the  intensity  with  which  Frau  Luger  realized  the 
character  of  Ortrud  was  very  striking.  She  sang  earnestly  and  con- 
scientiously, and  was  well  supported  by  Herr  Reichinann  as 
Telramund.  Herren  Wiegand  and  Scheidemantel  completed  the 
cast.  The  prelude  to  the  third  act  was  played  with  immense 
spirit. 


THEATRES  AND  CONCERTS. 

A  T  the  Vaudeville  the  continued  popularity  of  Confusion  well 
illustrates  the  prevailing  fancy  for  farcical  comedy.  Without 
being  a  notable  work  of  art,  Mr.  Derrick's  play  is  constructed 
with  considerable  ingenuity  and  consistency.    The  tangled  web 
which,  according  to  the  poet,  arises  from  experimental  attempts 
at  deception,  is  productive  in  Confusion  of  an  elaborate  intricacy, 
a  maze  of  perplexities  without  any  apparent  clue.    A  little 
candour  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  is,  of  course,  all  that  is 
required  to  shed  the  light  of  common  day  on  a  dark  and  devious 
scene,  were  it  desirable  to  scatter  the  fantastic  illusions  that  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  and  Miss  Sophy  Larkin  so  forcibly  present.  The 
ball  of  farce  has,  however,  to  be  kept  rolling,  attaching  to  itself  all 
manner  of  incongruities,  until  its  disintegration  is  effected  by  ex 
cessiye  aggregation.    The  second  act  of  Confusion  affords  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  limitations  of  farcical  comedy  and  of  the 
perils  of  the  narrow  line  that  separates  the  pathos  from  the  farce 
of  comedy.    Mortimer  Mumpleford  and  Miss  Lucretia  Trickleby 
are  the  victims  of  illusions  that  appear  to  the  audience  irrational 
and  even  ludicrous,  and  yet  are  based  on  evidence  which,  in  stage- 
land  or  the  world  around  us,  cannot  be  considered  baseless.  The 
former  becomes  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  is  represented  in  the 
second  act  with  such  nature  and  truth,  such  admirable  force  and 
finish,  by  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  that  the  actor,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
for  a  while  abandons  the  breadth  and  extravagance  of  farce  and 
assumes  a  more  serious  role.  The  latter,  through  a  stray  telegram, 
imagines  herself  ensnared  by  an  unprincipled  adventurer ;  whereas 
Christopher  Blizzard,  the  person  in  question,  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Miss  Sophy  Larkin,  in  her  clever  impersonation  of  the  maiden 
lady,  realizes  the  situation  with  such  dramatic  intensity  and  un 
qualified  truth  that  her  acting  is  almost  painful.    It  would  bo 
hypercritical  to  designate  such  acting  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
farce;  it  is  interesting  certainly  as  illustrating  the  exceeding 
subtlety  of  the  actor's  art.    When,  however,  we  hear  of  Confusion 
being  provocative  of  continuous  laughter,  the  hilarity  can  only 
proceed  from  those  who  are  more  susceptible  to  humorous  ex- 
travagance than  sensitive  to  the  delicate  and  infinite  gradations  of 
accomplished  acting. 

The  chief  merit  of  Confusion  lies  in  the  skill  displayed  in  evolving 
the  action  ;  with  all  the  drollery  and  humour  that  distinguish  it, 
the  most  laughable  situations  are  produced  in  a  natural  sequence 
undisfigured  by  exaggeration.  The  farcical  element  is  of  the 
legitimate  kind,  and  the  fun  never  degenerates  into  mere  romping 
or  coarseness.  The  representation  is  good  in  all  respects;  Mr. 
Henry  JSeville  and  Miss  Larkin,  Mr.  Thorne,  as  the  butler  James, 
Mr.  Groves,  as  Christopher  Blizzard,  and  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  as 
Maria,  are  all  admirable.  Mr.  Thome's  James  is  a  happy  concep- 
tion, original  and  distinctly  quaint.  Confusion  is  preceded  by  a 
comedietta  entitled  The  Man  Opposite,  Written  by  Mr.  Howard 
Paul,  and  strangely  described  as  a  vaudeville.  It  is  of  the  slightest 
description  and  merely  an  adaptation  of  an  old  idea ;  but  it 
enables  Miss  Kate  Phillips  and  Air.  Howard  Paul  to  set  forth 
with  spirit  and  vivacity  the  strange  flirtation  and  ultimate  engage- 
ment of  Fresco,  a  struggling  artist,  and  his  opposite  neighbour, 
rleurette. 

Mme.  Viard-Louis's  fourth  recital  of  Beethoven's  works  was 
given  at  Prince's  Hall  on  Thursday.  The  brief  programme 
included  three  instrumental  works  only;  the  Sonata  in  D  major 
(Op.  io,  No.  3),  the  Trio  in  B  flat  major  for  piano,  clarionet, 
and  violoncello  (Op.  u),  and  the  Sonata  in  C  minor  (Op  ii) 
familiarly  known  as  the  pathetique.  Mr.  H.  Lazarus  and  M 
Libotton  assisted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  trio,  the  exquisite 
phrasing  of  the  former  being  a  notable  feature  in  the  variations 
of  the  nnal_  movement ;  the  general  effect  was  marred,  however 
by  the  pianists  persistent  use  of  the  pedal,  and  an  uneven  exe- 
cution combined  with  an  open  pianoforte— an  unnecessary,  and 
even  objectionable,  practice.  In  rendering  the  sonatas  Mme. 
Viard-Louis  was  far  more  satisfactory  than  in  her  execution  of  the 
trio;  her  playing  of  the  C  minor  sonata  was  distinguished  by 
true  feeling  and  insight,  and  her  execution  was  characterized  by 
the  refinement  and  expression  that  were  wanting  in'  the  trio  An 
agreeable  item  in  the  concert  was  provided  by  the  vocalist,  Mme 
Waldmann  Leidentz,  who  sang  Leonora's  great  scene  from  Fidelio, 
the  invocation  to  Hope,  with  genuine  passion  and  dramatic  power 
In  her  rendering  of  the  beautiful  Liederkreis,  the  interesting  circle 
of  songs  "  An  die  feme  Geliebte,"  Mme.  Leideritz  displayed  fine 
artistic  sensibility  and  excellent  capacity  of  expression. 

At  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  Harley  Street,  an  interesting  con- 
cert, chiefly  of  Italian  vocal  music,  was  lately  given  by  Signor 
Rizzelli,  the  programme  including  among  many  pieces  of  en- 
during popularity  several  items  not  less  attractive  and  of  greater 
novelty.  The  accomplished  style  of  Signor  RizzeUi's  vocaliza- 
tion, the  distinguished  finish  of  his  phrasing,  the  admirable 
art  with  which  he  produces  the  voice,  his  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression,  were  finely  exemplified  in  the  rendering  of 
Poncbielh's  beautiful  romance,  "  Tenda  natal,"  from  II  Figliuol 


produjo.    The  rare  artistic  qualities  of  the  singer  were  also  dis- 
played in  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Once  Again,"  given  in  Italian, 
m  the  duet ,  <<Voglio  dire,"  from  L'Misir  oVAmore,  with  Signor 
Zoboh,  and  in  Gordigiani's  pretty  trio,  "Vieni  al  mar."  Mme. 
Carlotta  Patti,  who  is  in  excellent  voice  this  season,  wa3  enthu- 
siastically recalled  for  her  brilliant  execution  of  the  aria  "  Caro 
nome,    from    Rigoletto,   and   her  vivacious    rendering  of  a 
Spanish  song  by  Gradier;   her  delivery  of  shakes   and  florid 
embellishments  was   marvellous  for  facility,  precision,  and  un- 
erring intonation.    Mme.  Thea  Sanderini  gave,  with  good  effect, 
"  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime,"  and  Gumbert's  "  O  bitt'  euch  liebe,  Voge- 
lein,"  and  made  an  impression  by  her  charming  rendering°of 
Signor  Denza's  romance  "  Tu  manchi,   0   fiore,"a  song  that 
should  attain  popularity.    Ponchielli's  «  Voce  di  donna,"  from  La 
Gioconda,  was  sung  with  taste  and  feeling  by  Bliss  Gertrude 
Roberts,  who  also  assisted  in  the  several  concerted  pieces,  and, 
with  Signor  Rizzelli,  in  M.  Faure's  duet  "  Crucifix,"  a  composition 
decidedly  more  effective  in  its  choral  form  as  an  anthem.  Signor 
Zoboli's  comic  verve  and  drollery  were  fully  displayed  in  the  duet 
"  Voglio  dire,"  and  in  a  humorous  version  of  Tito  Mattel's  buffa 
song,  "  II  Farfallone  "  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lynde's  fine  voice  was 
advantageously  heard  in  Tosti's  "  Ask  me  no  more,"  and  Watson's 
"Unlinked."    Mme.  Gayrard-Pacini  gave  several  pianoforte  solos, 
including  Rubinstein's  "  Valse  caprice " ;  and  M.  de  Munch,  the 
violoncellist,  an  excellent  interpretation  of  a  solo  by  Piatti.  The 
notable  efficiency  of  the  accompanists,  Signor  Romili  and  Mr. 
VV.  W.  Hedgcock,  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
concert. 


THE  EARLY  YACHT  RACES. 


TN  the  first  great  match  of  the  season  the  new  yacht  Genesta  was 
successful,  as  we  predicted  that  she  probably  would  be,  and 
her  success  showed,  as  has  so  often  been  shown  before,  that  the 
principal  requisite  for  the  fast  ship  of  the  present  day  is  a  huge 
amount  of  lead— i.e.  of  outside  lead,  to  use  the  common  expression. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  latest  contrivance  for 
carrying  this  metal  under  water  is  an  extremely  creditable  specimen 
of  her  peculiar  class.  As  to  her  beauty,  opinions  may  diff  er,  but 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  her  handiness  and  her 
extraordinary  power  of  beating  to  windward,  while,  from  what 
was  seen_  of  her  behaviour  during  one  short  struggle  with  trying 
combers,  it  seems  probable  that  she  will  prove  a  very  fair  sea- 
boat.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
her,  but  we  may  observe  that  her  comparatively  moderate  mast, 
an  ingenious  improvement  in  part  of  her  topmast  rigging,  and 
other  things  show  how  much  advantage  is  gained  when  the  de- 
signer of  a  yacht  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  fore- 
and-aft  seamanship.  The  extraordinary  rake  of  sternpost  to 
which  her  remarkable  quickness  in  going  round  must  be  partly 
due  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  others  than  yachtsmen,  as  there 
are  problems  connected  with  the  results  obtained  from  inclined 
stern-posts  which  are  as  yet  far  from  being  solved.  The  attention 
of  yachtsmen  the  Genesta  is  sure  to  receive ;  as,  although  she  has 
not  had  by  any  means  uninterrupted  success,  and  was  handsomely 
defeated  by  the  Lorna  at  Dover,  she  is  now  the  lion,  or  rather 
lioness,  of  the  yacht-racing  season,  and  will  probably  remain  so 
until  the  two  other  great  lead-carriers  which  have  been  built  come 
forth  to  compete  with  her. 

The  match  just  mentioned,  in  which  this  yacht  was  victorious, 
was  uninteresting  except  in  so  far  as  it  served  to  show  her 
weatherly  qualities,  but  was  not  uneventful,  as  the  start  was 
marked  by  a  serious  collision,  and  as  the  Genesta  and  the  Mar- 
jone  got  aground.    The  former  was  afloat  again  very  soon ;  but 
the  latter,  albeit  she  had  three  steamers  to  help  her,  remained  on 
the  Gunfleet  for  some  time,  and  bumped  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  seriously  strained  some  yachts,  but  which  has  apparently 
produced  no  effect  whatever  on  this  exceptionally  strong  vessel. 
At  the  end  of  the  long  and  tedious  heat  through  the  narrow 
channels  the  Genesta  was  first,  and  she  finally  came  in  first  and 
took  a  well-gained  prize.    Owing  partly  to  a  bad  start  and  to  a 
slight  mistake,  she  was  less  successful  in  the  Harwich  match 
which  was  a  somewhat  dull  one,  although  the  finish  in  the' 
harbour  was  a  sight  of  rare  beauty,  the  yachts,  under  a  cloud 
ot  canvas,  tearing  past  the  Committee-boat  in  rapid  succession. 
On  the  day  succeeding  that  of  this  rather  tame  match,  the  race 
back  from  Harwich  was  sailed,  and  it  proved,  as  matches  up 
and  down  the  Swin  often  have,  a  very  fine  one,  although  it 
was,  save  one  little  bit,  but  a  run  and  a  reach,  and,  according 
to  all  accepted  tenets,  mere  running  and  reaching  is  poor  work 
In  this  case  the  sail  had  the  merit  of  being  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  that  down  to  Harwich,  and  of  giving  an  instance  there- 
lore  of  that  variety  which,  all  things  considered,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  charm  of  yacht-racing.    With  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  eastward,  and  with  tide  against  wind,  there  was  outside 
Harwich  harbour  a  nasty  sea  such  as  is  onlv  too  well  known 
to  all  who  sail  on  the  East  Coast,  and  to  fetch  the  Cork  light- 
ship the  yachts  had  to  beat  against  this.    With  lower  canvas"  for 
running  all  were  severely  tried  ;  aud  certainly  the  Genesta,  despite 
her  huge  mainsail  and  boom,  seemed  to  be  taking  the  seas  in  a 
very  gentle  and  pleasing  fashion,  the  other  vessels,  except  the 
Miranda,  being  slightly  in  difficulties.    After  the  trying  time 
was  over,  the  race  presently  resolved  itself  into  a  stru^le  be- 
tween the  Genesta  and  the  vessel  just  named,  which  even  now 
after  seven  years'  racing,  so  rarely  finds  one  of  her  own  rig  to  con- 
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tend  with  her,  and  is  driven  to  the  very  trying  work  of  fighting 
the  cutters  and  yawls.  On  this  occasion,  with  alternate  running 
and  reaching,  there  was  a  chance  for  the  schooner;  and,  had  not 
bad  luck  at  the  start  put  her  a  long  way  astern  of  the  Genesta, 
she  would  in  all  probability  have  added  one  to  her  long  list  of 
first  prizes.  As  it  was,  the  cutter  won  with  but  very  little  to  spare, 
showing  nevertheless  considerable  speed  off  the  wind.  it h  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  relative  powers  of  cutters  and  schooners  when 
going  free,  considerable  misapprehension  appears  to  exist,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  traditions  of  former 
days,  when  proportions  were  very  diilerent  from  what  they  are 
now,  have  too  much  weight  given  them.  When  cutters  were  short 
vessels  they  had,  of  course,  no  chance  against  schooners  reaching, 
but  now  that  yachts  of  "  the  national  rig  "  have  a  length  of  five 
times  their  beam,  or  more  along  the  load  water-line,  they  may  be 
able  to  reach  nearly  as  well  as  the  two-masted  craft.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  the  iSamoena  sail,  must  have  realized  the  fact  that 
she  had  something  very  like  a  schooner's  pace  going  free.  In  run- 
ning a  cutter  has,  so  far  as  sails  go,  a  very  obvious  advantage  over 
the  two-masted  vessel,  as  she  utilizes  proportionately  more  canvas. 
The  wonder  which  is  sometimes  expressed  at  a  schooner's  being 
unable  to  catch  a  cutter  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  and  it  was 
not,  in  this  race,  at  all  surprising  that  the  Miranda,  although  sail- 
ing extremely  well,  and  somewhat  faster  than  the  Genesta,  was 
nevertheless  unable  to  make  up  for  lost  ground  and  to  save  her 
time. 

Of  the  two  Thames  matches  sailed  on  the  days  succeeding  that 
of  the  Harwich  to  Southend  race,  the  first  was  uninteresting  owing 
to  an  uncertain  wind  ;  but  the  second  served  to  show  the  Genesta 's 
power  of  beating  to  windward.  In  a  dead  beat  up  river  she 
drew  away  from  the  other  great  cutters  in  wonderful  fashion, 
considering  what  vessels  they  are,  until  the  breeze  failed  her, 
when  of  course  her  antagonists  came  up.  Two  days  afterwards, 
in  the  Nore  to  Dover  match,  the  performance  of  the  new  vessel 
was  equally  remarkable.  With  a  moderate  southerly  breeze  the 
Miranda,  sailing  in  grand  style,  went  away  from  the  fleet,  and  at 
the  Tongue  lightship  was  well  ahead.  Hence  there  was  a  beat, 
and  the  schooner,  admirably  piloted,  held  the  lead  for  a  time, 
while  the  cutter  was  thrown  some  distance  to  leeward  by  a 
slight  shift  of  the  wind.  Despite  this  misfortune,  however,  the 
Genesta  came  up  rapidly,  and  between  the  North  'and  East 
Goodwin  lightships  passed  the  schooner,  as  was  inevitable,  and 
also  passed  the  Lorna  with  no  more  difficulty  than  if  she  had 
been  a  fishing-smack.  In  the  Cinque  Ports  match  she  was  less 
fortunate,  the  yawl,  which  she  had  beaten  easily  on  a  wind,  holding 
her  own  with  her  reaching,  and  taking  the  prize  by  time  ;  and  in 
the  race  to  Boulogne  and  back,  sailed  on  Tuesday  last,  when  a 
north-easterly  breeze  gave  the  yachts  a  run  and  a  reach,  the 
Lorna,  which  seemed  to  be  going  better  than  she  had  previously, 
was  again  victorious,  defeating,  in  a  light  wind,  the  vessel  which, 
in  the  strong  breeze  that  prevailed  during  the  Harwich  to  South- 
end match,  had  run  away  from  her  without  difficulty. 

With  this  contest  the  first  part  of  the  yacht-racing  season 
came  to  an  end.  Without  being  dull,  it  has  not  been  specially 
eventful,  and  its  main  features  have  been  the  sailing  of  the 
Genesta,  and  latterly  of  the  Lorna.  Though  the  former  has  not 
been  uniformly  a  victor,  she  has  done  extremely  well,  as  every  one 
expected  she  would ;  but,  despite  her  brilliant  sailing,  she  cannot 
be  viewed  with  the  hearty  admiration  which  in  other  days  was 
accorded  to  a  successful  racing  yacht.  Indeed,  in  one  respect 
she  must  be  viewed  with  regret.  So  much  ingenuity  and  know- 
ledge of  his  craft  have  been  shown  by  her  designer  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  feel  sorry  that  he  was  perforce  obliged  to  resort  to 
such  a  monstrosity  as  a  lead  keel  of  more  than  sixty  tons.  For 
the  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  which  obliges  owners  and 
designers  to  bring  out  mere  lead-carriers  the  authorities  who  now 
hold  despotic  sway  over  the  yacht-racing  world  are  responsible ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  see  their  way  to  making  some 
radical  alteration  in  their  laws  which  will  cause  a  return  to  a 
wholesome  type,  and  thus  prevent  yacht-racing  from  becoming 
ridiculous,  and  give  competent  men  work  more  suited  to  their 
abilities  than  devising  fastenings  for  lead. 


MME.  JUDIC  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

"  TE  te  baptise  comedienne.  Tu  feras  courir  tout  Paris,'' 
t-J  Lesueur  said  to  the  child  Anna  Damiens  one  evening  when 
she  was  some  ten  years  old,  and  by  Anna  Judic  the  old  musician's 
prognostication  has  been  amply  verified.  Rachel  was  derided  on 
her  first  appearance  in  La  Vendeenne,  and  the  youthful  Judic,  who 
is  really  hardly  less  admirable  in  her  humbler  way  than  Bachel  was 
in  the  higher  sphere  of  art  which  she  adorned,  was  likewise  hissed 
as  a  debutante.  But  Mme.  Judic  has  been  so  much  applauded 
since  that  the  early  failure  must  be  quite  an  agreeable  reminiscence. 
Another  famous  man  besides  Lesueur  has  expressed  his  opinion 
on  Mme.  Judic.  The  critic  of  the  Times  went  to  see  Niniche  on 
Monday  evening,  and  next  day  he  delivered  himself  of  the  follow- 
ing comments : — "  Such  delicate  touches  of  comedy  as  the  part 
lends  itself  to  are  admirably  heightened  by  the  simplicity,  or,  so 
to  speak,  the  studied  artlessuess  of  the  actress's  manner  and  the 
nnijic  of  her  voice,  which,  despite  a  growing  embonpoint  on  her 
part  that  bids  defiance  to  the  skill  of  the  dressmaker,  remains 
as  sweetly  modulated  as  ever."  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in 
this— if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  that  is  to  say— which  is 


not  easily  fathomed.  Are  we  to  understand  that  if  the  skill  of 
the  lady's  dressmaker  had  been  less  successfully  defied  her  voice 
would  have  been  less  sweetly  modulated  ?_  The  conjunction  of 
music,  modulation,  and  dressmaking  is  certainly  remarkable  ;  and 
it  is  new  to  find  that  all  celebrated  singers  are  thin.  It  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  admirable  French 
actress,  and  the  beginning  of  the  French  season  at  the  Gaiety, 
than  of  describing  so  familiar  a  performance  as  Mme.  Judic's 
Niniche,  that  these  lines  are  written ;  and  we  are  glad  at  the  same 
time  to  be  able  to  afford  the  readers  of  this  elegant  extract 
from  the  leading  journal  matter  for  meditation.  A  week  or  two 
since  a  Times''  critic  was  puzzling  over  the  success  of  Mejistofele, 
and  now  a  Times'"  critic  has  found  a  new  mental  exercise  in  the  bear- 
ing of  a  vocalist's  modulations  upon  her  milliner.  We  are  pleased 
to  note — whether  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dress  or  not  is  a 
consideration  beyond  us— that  Mme.  Judic  sings  the  pretty  music 
of  her  part  with"freshness  of  voice  and  with  all  her  former  artistic 
feeling.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  possibly  be  better.  M.  Cooper, 
who  succeeds  Dupuis  as  Gregoire,  baigneur  des  dames,  has  not  the 
natural  humour  of  the  famous  Fritz,  but  nevertheless  manages  to 
be  amusing.  MM.  Lassouche  and  E.  Georges,  as  Anatole  and 
Korniski,  are  inimitably  good. 


THE  BENEDICT  JUBILEE. 

IT  seldom  happens  to  artists  that  the  public  recognition  of  their 
achievements  increases  with  the  flight  of  time  through  half  a 
century,  and  is  marked  by  a  progressive  measure  of  appreciation 
unqualified  by  the  fickle  moods  of  fashion.  Too  frequently  it  is 
only  through  death  that  genius  inherits  renown,  as  M.  Gounod 
said  of  Berlioz — a  poor  inheritance  for  genius  notwithstanding  the 
permanent  enrichment  of  humanity.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  ia  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  the  well-known  person  who  survived  his 
own  wake,  and  overheard  the  judgment  of  posterity  ratify  the  oft- 
repeated  favourable  verdict  of  a  long  lifetime ;  he  has  received 
the  assurance  for  which  so  many  men  yearn,  and  it  has  been 
pronounced  with  rare  unanimity  and  emphasis.  The  celebration  of 
his  fiftieth  annual  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  last  Satur- 
day, was  attended  by  an  enthusiasm  that  befitted  so  memor- 
able an  event.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  programme, 
its  unusual  proportions  and  peculiar  attractions,  combined  with 
the  reputation  of  the  artists  engaged,  would  alone  have  sufficed  to 
collect  a  large  audience.  The  mere  celebration  of  a  musician's 
fiftieth  annual  concert  is  a  notable  occasion,  and  deserving  record ; 
in  the  present  instance  it  was  but  a  factor  in  the  great  sum  of  in- 
terest. It  was  not  alone  the  eminent  conductor  who  was  honoured, 
or  the  accomplished  pianist ;  the  pupil  of  Weber  was  recognized, 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  the  composer  of  one  of  the  most  poetical 
and  inspired  of  English  operas,  the  musician  who  more  than  any 
now  among  us  represents  the  musical  progress  of  the  century.  All 
these  varied  presentments  of  the  versatile  composer  occupied  the 
public  mind ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  remarkable  reception 
accorded  him  was  not  more  expressive  of  professional  esteem  than 
of  the  most  cordial  and  universal  public  regard.  When,  with  a 
few  simple  and  eloquent  words,  Sir  Julius  Benedict  acknowledged 
the  applause  that  greeted  him,  there  must  have  been  few 
among  the  vast  concourse  who  remained  untouched  by  the  pathos 
or  unstimulated  by  the  suggestion  of  the  situation.  He  is 
something  more  than  a  visible  link  between  the  present  and 
that  past  to  which  he  so  gracefully  referred.  He  had  been 
connected  by  the  most  intimate  ties  with  some  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music,  with  one  of  whom — the  illustrious  Weber — his 
name  is  indissolubly  associated.  From  the  roll  of  his  friendship 
scarcely  a  great  name  in  music  of  the  past  fifty  years  is  absent  ; 
his  youth  is  enriched  with  memories  of  his  great  master,  the 
poet  of  composers,  and  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven;  his  career 
corresponds  with  the  most  brilliant  and  fecund  era  in  the  history 
of  music. 

Beyond  all  these  claims  to  consideration,  weighty  though  they 
be,  there  remains  the  composer's  own  art-work,  so  excellent  in 
artistry,  so  fresh  in  conception,  so  admirably  free  from  affectation 
or  pretence.  This  was  in  some  respects  more  appropriately  re- 
cognized on  Friday  evening,  when  the  oratorio  St.  Peter  was 
performed,  than  by  the  miscellaneous  concert  of  Saturday.  This 
fine  work,  written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  and  produced  in 
1870,  is  little  familiar  to  amateurs,  and  the  new  edition  is  not 
entirely  free  from  obstacles  to  its  frequent  hearing,  some  of  the 
choral  numbers  being  excessively  prolonged.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  most  masterly  examples  of  the  composer's  work, 
and  was  interpreted  with  perfect  finish  and  expression  by  the 
soloists— Mme.  Albani,  Mme.  Patey,  Mr.  Sims  Peeves,  Mr. 
Winch,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Among  the  more  notable  numbers  are 
the  chorus,  "  The  Lord  be  a  lamp " ;  the  contralto  solo  and 
chorus,  "  The  deep  uttereth  His  voice"';  the  soprano  solo,  "  The 
Lord  hath  His  way  in  the  whirlwind,"  sang  with  fine  dramatic 
feeling  by  Mme.  Albani ;  the  richly  harmonized  quartet,  "  0  come 
let  us  sing,"  rendered  with  faultless  expression,  and  encored. 
In  the  second  part  Mme.  Patey  sang  the  beautiful  air,  "  0  thou 
afflicted,"  with  impressive  fervour  ;  Mr.  Winch  gave  "  The  Lord 
is  very  pitiful "  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  sentiment ;  Mme. 
Albani,  in  the  tender  and  pathetic  lament  "  I  mourn  as  a  dove," 
displayed  the  highest  artistic  qualities,  the  most  perfect  vocaliza- 
tion, and  the  utmost  depth  and  significance  of  feeling;  and  Mr. 
Santley,  who  represented  St.  Peter,  sang  the  expressive  air,  "  0 
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that  my  head  were  waters,"  with  the  intense  dramatic  force  that 
resolves  the  singer  into  the  personification  of  the  mood  he  in- 
terprets. Dr.  Stainer  presided  at  the  organ,  and  the  oratorio  was 
produced  under  the  conduct  of  the  composer.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
was  unfortunately  obliged  to  retire  through  indisposition  after 
singing  the  first  tenor  air,  the  remaining  air  allotted  to  him  being- 
rendered  by  Mr.  Winch. 

More  than  forty  artists  were  concerned  in  the  concert  of  Satur- 
day, and  the  programme  comprised  thirty  items,  including  several 
instrumental  arrangements  and  a  recitation  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  such  details  as  are  of  special 
importance,  or  of  personal  interest  as  illustrating  the  varied  scope 
and  extensive  range  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  works.  Chief  among 
these  were  a  fine  performance  of  the  overture  "  The  Octoroon  " 
by  the  band  of  the  Second  Life  Guards,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Winterbottom  ;  Mr.  Frederic  King's  admirable  singiug  of  the 
popular  air,  "  Rage,  thou  angry  storm  "  ;  a  new  song,  "  Fairer 
than  all,"  by  Lady  Benedict,  very  attractive  in  style,  and  excel- 
lently rendered  by  Miss  Beata  Francis  ;  the  beautiful  ballad  "  Eily 
Mavourneen,"  given  with  tenderest  feeling  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  ; 
a  bolero  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  very 
piquant  and  graceful,  and  brilliantly  sung  by  Miss  Griswold  ;  the 
same  composer's  song  "  Die  Aeolsharfe,"  admirably  accordant 
with  the  sentimental  poem,  sung  by  Mme.  Pauline  Lucca  ;  the 
spirited  and  martial  air  "  Comrades,"  irreproachably  sung  by 
SignorFoli;  and  the  ballad  "Scenes  of  my  youth,"  from  The  Gipsy's 
Warning,  sung  by  Mme  Rose  Hersoe.  Mme.  Sernbrich  created 
immense  enthusiasm  by  her  brilliant  delivery  of  Proch's  vocal 
exercise,  "Deh!  torna  mio  bene,"  and  her  facile  rendering  of  the 
andante  and  rondo  from  De  Beriot's  violin  concerto  in  D.  The  ex- 
cellence of  her  tone,  her  expression  and  phrasing,  her  execution  of 
the  rondo,  were  admirable  features  in  this  unique  performance. 
Sir  Julius  Benedict  himself  effected  the  culmination  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  by  his  finished  performance  of  his  fantasia  on  Irish 
airs,  which  resulted  in  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper,  of 
a  handsome  floral  wreath,  the  gift  of  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  singing  of  a 
new  quartet,  composed  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  dedicated  to  his 
friend,  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  every 
one  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  concert  rendered  important 
aid  ;  the  remaining  artists  and  conductors  who  shared  in  the 
observance  of  this  memorable  festival  were  all  alike  animated  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  characterized  the  audience,  were  all 
possessed  by  the  honourable  zeal  which  the  occasion  naturally 
evoked. 


REVIEWS. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA.* 

OF  the  present  utility  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Gust's  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  To  quote  the  author's  own  words :  "  Here  is 
something  in  the  place  of  nothing.  This  book  may  be  thrown 
into  the  abys3  and  form  a  platform  on  which  a  better  edifice  may 
be  raised."  The  author  also  refers  to  himself,  and  with  justice, 
as  a  compiler,  not  a  linguist.  This  and  many  other  self-depreciatory 
expressions,  although  sometimes  imbued  with  almost  "proud 
humility,"  make  one  loth  to  look  for  shortcomings  iu  a  work  that 
is  confessedly  imperfect  and  yet  which  strives  to  clear  the  way  for 
future  perfection  of  re-search.  Mr.  Cust's  book  is  no  brilliant 
philosophical  generalization  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  pen 
of  Friedrich  Muller  or  Ernest  Renan,  no  weighty  and  exhaustive 
study  of  minutest  facts  such  as  Lepsius  and  Bleek  have  furnished. 
He  throws  no  new  light  on  the  grouping  of  African  languages,  he 
has  no  original  solution  of  their  linguistic  puzzles  to  offer  to 
philologists.  In  fact,  he  admits  that  in  the  long  list  of  languages 
which  he  had  collected,  he  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  any 
one  except  of  Arabic.  "  A  librarian  is  said  to  be  lost  if  he  opens 
one  book  of  his  library,  as  he  has  to  do  with  the  outsides  and  not 
the  insides ;  so  it  was  with  me,"  writes  the  author  of  the  Modern 
Languages  of  Africa  :  and  he  further  adds,  "  My  self-imposed  task 
was  not  to  learn,  read,  speak,  or  teach  the  languages  of  Africa, 
but  to  collect,  classify,  and  set  out  the  works  of  others,  and  thus 
place  future  scholars  on  a  platform  of  a  genuine  and  solid 
character,  so  that  they  could  advance  with  security  on  the 
onward  path  of  discovery  from  the  point  which  I  had  helped 
them  to  reach."  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Cust's  book  must  be  regarded,  and  gratefully  regarded,  by 
all  interested  in  African  philology,  and  especially  by  those  just 
entering  upon  the  subject,  for  by  his  assiduous  researches  and  in- 
defatigable probings  of  every  source  of  information  he  has  spared 
his  contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  field  an  infinitude  of 
vexatious  toil.  Now,  a  student  of  any  one  of  the  languages 
grouped  as  African  will  only  have  to  turn  to  his  object  of  re- 
search in  the  work  we  are  reviewing,  and  he  will  there  find 
studiously  catalogued  under  its  heading  every  known  source  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

It  is  surprising,  when  the  author's  admitted  want  of  acquaintance 
with  his  theme  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  there  should  be 
so  few  technical  errors  in  the  compilation  of  his  work  ;  perhaps  it  is 
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also  to  be  regretted  that  those  errors  do  occur  when  even  a 
superficial  study  of  the  subject  in  hand  would  have  obviated 
them.  But  they  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  they  will  be  merely  noted  as  we  pass  the 
different  sections  of  this  treatise  on  the  Modern  Languages  of 
Africa  in  detailed  review.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must 
pause  to  point  out  certain  incidental  blemishes  in  style  and 
manner  of  a  kind  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Cust's  calibre  ought  to  dis- 
card, and  which  are  calculated  to  distract  the  eyes  and  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers.  One  is  the  excessive  use  of  capitals ;  the 
pages  blaze  with  them.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  book  gives  one  the 
impression  at  first  sight  that  it  is  a  harrowing  novel  of  Miss 
Rhoda  Broughton's  and  not  a  sober  treatise  on  linguistic  know- 
ledge. Mr.  Cust  professes  great  admiration  for  Teutonic  thought 
and  method,  would  he  also  adopt  the  High-Dutch  practice  of  en- 
nobling every  substantive  with  a  capital?  Some  of  his  pages  resemble 
posters.  Also,  though  in  all  questions  of  philology  the  author,  with 
commendable  taste,  represses  his  own  personality,  and  gives usoften- 
ticnes  a  valuably  neutral  view  of  a  complex  question,  yet  he  repays 
himself  for  this  abnegation  by  occasionally  uttering  an  individual 
opinion  on  ideas  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
His  laudations  of  martyr-missionaries  and  heroic  teachers  of  the 
Gospel  may  or  may  not  be  exaggerated  in  tone  ;  it  is  a  question 
we  need  not  pause  now  to  discuss.  That  Mr.  Cust  may  be  ex- 
cused for  speaking  out  his  admiration  for  Christian  evangelists  in 
somewhat  too  poetic  diction  most  will  be  prepared  to  admit  when 
we  come  to  consider  how  greatly  these  ministers  of  religion  have 
increased  our  knowledge  of  African  tongues.  But  what  grates 
upon  us  in  turning  over  these  pages  is  to  come  upon  expressions 
of  Christian  fervour  amid  incongruous  surroundings ;  to  meet 
with  phrases  like  "  The  great  White  Throne,"  "  The  Language  of  the 
Angels,"  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  and  other  quotations  from  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation,  in  juxtaposition  with  Bantu  preGxes  and 
Hottentot  clicks.  From  whatever  point  of  view  they  are  re- 
garded, they  must  seem  to  most  eyes  a  little  out  of  place.  For  the 
rest,  we  might  add  that  the  author's  style  is  graphic  and  racy,  and 
even  at  times  pleasantly  quaint,  where  quaintness  cannot  be  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  gravity. 

Mr.  Cust  divides  his  subject  into  six  sections,  that  are  intended 
to  coincide  with  the  six  groups  or  families  into  which  the  African 
languages  are  provisionally  separated.  In  the  first,  or  Semitic, 
group  we  find  the  author  evidently  more  in  harmony  with  his 
theme  than  when  we  advance  into  more  typically  African  fields. 
His  little  sketch  of  Arabic  and  its  influence  and  history  in  the 
Dark  Continent  is  all  too  short.  Here  we  have  Mr.  Cust  really 
speaking  for  himself  and  not  reflecting  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
consequently  his  little  essay  is  capitally  conceived  and  carried  out. 
Following  him  through  Section  2,  the  Plamitic  group  of  lan- 
guages, there  is  little  fault  to  be  found.  The  writer  clearly  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about,  and  has  sufficient  discrimination,  in 
spite  of  his  profession  of  neutrality,  to  criticize  ably  the  views  of 
his  predecessors.  When  he  reaches  Section  3,  however,  where  he 
deals  with  the  Nuba-Fulah  tongues,  he  seems  to  lose  the  grasp  of 
his  subject.  He  fails  to  satisfy  us  with  sufficient  reasons  for 
deserting  Lepsius  and  following  blindly  Friedrich  Muller  in  his 
arbitrary  collating  of  two  dissimilar  forms  of  speech.  Perhaps  we 
may  express  ourselves  more  clearly  by  saying  that  the  scanty  reasons 
that  Mr.  Cust,  following  Muller,  adduces  for  the  conjunction  of 
Nuba  and  Fulah — namely,  the  absence  of  sexual  and  presence  of 
human  and  non-human  genders  or  classes  of  nouns,  verbal  infixes 
between  the  stem  and  the  root  of  verbs  modifying  their  meaning, 
and  so  on — are  just  as  sufficient  for  supposing  a  relationship 
between  the  Fulah  and  the  Bantu  family,  in  which  forms  of  these 
peculiarities  may  also  be  detected. 

Mr.  Cust's  treatment  of  the  Negro  group  (Section  4)  is  unequal 
in  merit.  His  definition  of  the  term  "  negro,"  especially  as 
socially  applied,  is  good,  but  his  reasons  for  adopting  a  Negro 
family  of  languages  are  insufficient.  He  fails  to  show  us,  fox- 
instance,  what  the  Ashanti  tongue  has  in  common  with  the  Wolof 
or  the  Kanuri,  to  admit  of  their  being  placed  iu  one  group  or 
separate  division,  when  they  resemble  each  other  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  do  members  of  the  Nuba-Fulah  or  Bantu  families. 
We  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  make  his  sub-groups 
groups,  until  at  any  rate  some  reason  be  found  to  indicate 
a  community  of  origin  between  the  Negro  languages  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile,  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Senegambia.  The  names  he 
selects  for  his  different  sub-groups  are: — A.  Atlantic  ;  B.  Niger; 
C.  Central  (the  regions  round  Lake  Chad)  ;  and  D.  Nile.  In  the 
Atlantic  division  he  includes  the  tongues  of  Senegambia  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  together  with  the  Mande  and  other  languages 
bordering  on  the  Upper  Niger.  It  seems  to  us  that  two  separate 
groups— the  Senegambian  and  the  Gold  Coast— would  have  been 
better;  for  to  put  together  in  the  same  class  such  utterly  dis- 
similar languages  as  Ewe  and  Wolof  must  lead  to  misapprehen- 
sion. The  Niger  group  is  a  well-chosen  one,  and  seems  to  offer 
some  shadow  of  homogeneity,  although  several  of  the  languages 
included  in  its  scope  appear  to  be  northern  forms  of  Bantu 
speech  (vide  Eastern  section,  Niger  group,  languages  Ekatamfulu, 
Nki,  Mbofong)  ;  and  others  which  ought  by  their  phonology  to 
belong  to  it  are  classed  among  the  Atlantic  divisions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Yariba,  the  Ew6,  and  the  Kambari.  The  Central 
group  (C.)  is  not  very  lucidly  described,  and  more  might  have 
been  said  about  the  very  widespread  and  influential  Kanuri  lan- 
guage, which  extends  the  furthest  north  of  any  so-called  Ne»ro 
tongue.  The  Nilotic-Negro  languages  are  necessarily  imperfectTas 
regards  classification,  owing  to  the  slight  knowledge  we  as  yet 
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have  on  this  subject.  Altogether,  this  resume  of  our  present 
linguistic  knowledge  where  the  negro  races  are  concerned  supplies 
a  want,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  cannot  be  accused  of  dogmatic 
assertion.  Then  we  pass,  in  Vol.  II.,  to  the  study  of  the  Bantu 
family,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  homogeneity  of 
linguistic  structure  to  be  found  over  a  wide  area.  The  part  of  Africa 
inhabited  by  the  Bantu  race  equals  one-half  of  Europe  in  size,  and 
the  languages  of  this  group  differ  no  more  among  themselves— 
differ  less  perhaps — than  one  Aryan  tongue  differs  from  another. 
In  discussing  this  most  interesting  subject,  Mr.  Cust  decidedly 
fails  in  interest  and  clearness.  He  might  have  cited  to  his 
readers  some  of  the  wonderful  instances  of  Bantu  unity  which 
would  have  strengthened  his  assertion  of  the  fact.  lie  might,  for 
instance,  having  had  the  grammars  and  vocabularies  under  his 
hand,  have  pointed  out  the  really  extraordinary  similarity  between 
the  Lu-Ganda,  spoken  on  the  northern  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  the  O-Ohi-Herrero  of  Damaraland,  languages  separated  by 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  but  hardly  differing  more  from  each 
other  than  Latin  differs  from  Greek.  He  might  have  quoted 
such  instances  as  the  words  for  leopard,  ox,  grey  parrot,  island, 
snake,  hippopotamus,  bird,  &c,  which  are  almost  unvarying  in 
form  whether  we  cull  them  from  the  Lu-Ganda  vocabularies,  or 
from  the  languages  of  the  West  and  East  coasts  and  from  Zulu- 
land.  He  gives  us  no  short  comparison  of  prefixes  such  as  he 
might  easily  have  borrowed  from  Bleek,  and  indeed  he  seems  in 
certain  remarks  to  have  quite  overlooked  the  study  of  this  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Bantu  forms  of  speech.  Various  errors  also 
require  pointing  out,  which  seem  to  indicate  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  subject.  Mr.  Oust  states  that  the  Xosa  Kaffirs  have 
four  clicks  in  their  pronunciation.  They  have  only  three.  The 
Bushmen  languages  can  show  eight  clicks,  the  Hottentot  four,  and 
the  Zulu-Kaffir  three.  But  the  very  fact  of  having  clicks  at  all 
renders  another  statement  of  Mr.  Gust's  very  incorrect — namely, 
that  the  Xosa  tongue  "  is  deemed  to  represent  the  oldest  form  of 
Bantu  speech."  The  Zulu-Kaffir  languages  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  family  into  which 
they  are  intruded,  and  they  have  borrowed  not  only  pho- 
netically but  linguistically  from  their  neighbours,  though  of 
course  they  still  remain  Bantu  in  all  important  grammatical 
features.  The  Sanskrit  of  the  Bantu,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
modern  tongue  which  diverges  least  from  the  mother  speech,  has 
yet  to  be  discovered,  and  will  probably  be  found  in  the  north-east 
or  north  central  portion  of  the  language-field.  At  present  the 
Lu-Ganda  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  approaches  somewhat  to  this 
position,  and  retains  not  only  all  the  prefix-classes,  but  retains 
them  in  a  fairly  archaic  form.  There  are  also  various  mistakes  in 
spelling  Bantu  tribal  names,  which  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  serious 
nature  to  require  pointing  out,  and  would  not  have  arisen  had  the 
author  studied  more  carefully  Bleek's  Comparative  Grammar. 

Mr.  Cust's  remaining  section  of  the  "  Languages  of  Africa  "  is 
the  sixth  or  Hottentot-Bushman  group.  In  this  are  placed  pro- 
visionally the  as  yet  unstudied  languages  of  the  many  Dwarf  or 
Helot  races  scattered  in  little  enclaves  all  over  tropical  Africa. 
Mr.  Oust,  we  think,  is  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  difference 
between  the  tongues  of  the  Khoi-Khoi,  or  Hottentots,  and  those  of 
the  San,  or  Bushmen  ;  and  again,  in  quoting  Bleek's  opinion  that 
they  are  as  far  apart  as  English  and  Latin,  he  unintentionally 
shows  that  they  are  near  akin,  for  English  and  Latin  looked  at 
from  a  high  standpoint  will  seem  undoubtedly  of  close  relation- 
ship, and  both  remount  through  Gothic  and  Celto-Italic  ancestors 
to  a  common  parent.  Indeed,  if  the  relationship  between  two 
African  languages  be  compared  with  that  of  one  Aryan  tongue 
with  another,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are  very  closely 
connected  from  an  African  point  of  view. 

Among  his  general  remarks  Mr.  Oust  makes  a  sensible 
protest  against  the  many  and  absurd  methods  of  translitera- 
tion at  present  in  use.  One  Missionary  Society  employs 
such  and  such  a  series  of  letters  and  arbitrary  signs  to  express 
unwritten  tongues  ;  another  will  make  use  of  an  entirely  different 
mode  ;  so  that  when  the  languages  thus  reduced  to  writing  come 
to  be  examined,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  one  version  with  another. 
Explorers  are  quite  as  bad.  Each  spells  the  names  of  mountains, 
lakes,  and  rivers  after  his  own  heart  and  his  own  pet  style  of 
orthography.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  spelling  all  foreign 
names  which  are  not  fixed  by  a  literature,  or  in  which  corruptions 
of  old  date  are  unsanctioned  by  long  use,  we  English  err  the 
least.  We  have  almost  universally  adopted  a  modified  form  of 
Lepsius's  well-known  method.  We  might,  perhaps,  go  further 
and  follow  Lepsius  altogether ;  but  at  any  rate  we  can  assume 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  and  be  devoutly  thankful 
that  we  are  not  so  bad  as  the  French  or  Germans.  It  is,  however, 
quite  time  that  some  universally  recognized  form  of  orthography 
existed,  by  means  of  which  English,  French,  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Portuguese  might  render  by  the  same  conventional  means  the 
sounds  of  all  languages  reduced  to  Roman  writing.  As  it  is, 
look  at  such  a  place  as  Ujiji  in  mid-Africa.    First  we  have  it  as 


unite  with  the  English  in  adopting  one  uniform  method ; 
while  the  French  cling  with  peevish  pertinacity  to  their  own 
"national"  mode  of  misspelling  foreign  words.  The  same  spirit 
which  makes  a  Frenchman  persist  in  calling  Oordova  "  Cordoue," 
and  Genova  "  Genes,"  induces  him  still  to  perpetrate  such  absurdi- 
ties as  "  Ogououe  "  and  "  Zoulou." 

_  In  conclusion,  we  might  advise  Mr.  Cust,  when  next  he  prefaces 
his  books  with  polyglot  quotations,  to  see  he  has  them  correctly  spelt, 
or  to  take  care  that  they  pass  the  printer's  hands  unaltered.  In 
his  prefatory  extract  from  Tasso  there  are  three  gross  mistakes  in 
spelling,  and  in  the  Portuguese  excerpt  from  Oamoens — a  very 
hackneyed  one,  by  the  by — there  are  four  most  palpable  errors,  which 
give  one  the  idea  that  either  the  printer  or  Mr.  Cust  has  thought 
it  advisable  to  modify  the  rough  Lusitanian  tongue  into  a  ladylike 
kind  of  Italian.  All  these  little  eccentricities,  however,  must  not 
turn  us  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cust  has  written  a  very  valuable 
book,  which  no  philologist,  or  even  student  of  ethnology,  can 
afford  to  be  without. 

The  Modern  Languages  of  Africa  is  further  supplemented  by  an 
admirable  map,  for  which  the  highest  praise  is  due  both  to  Mr. 
Cust,  who  "  imagined  "  it,  and  to  Herr  Ravenstein,  who  carried  it 
out  geographically. 


.  in  French  becomes  "Choa,"  in  German  "  Schoa,"  in 
Italian  "  Scioa,"  and  in  Portuguese  "  Xoa."  The  Dutch  in  the 
bouth  of  Africa,  having  one  of  the  most  cranky  national 
alphabets  ior  expressing  foreign  sounds,  are  obliged' to  render 
■V*  and  Lh  (which,  according  to  Lepsius,  would  be  '  TV  and 
t,  )  by  and  Tj,  which  produces  much  confusion.  Both 
tue  Lxermans  and  the  Portuguese,  however,  seem  disposed  to 


TWO  NOVELS* 

nnilERE  is  nothing  that  an  author  dislikes,  and  consequently, 
J-  the  author  will  say,  there  is  nothing  that  a  critic  likes  better, 
than  quarrelling  with  titles.    Our  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Lang's  title 
is  not  very  bitter.    As  apparently  intended  to  signify  that  her 
story  has  no  elaborate  plot,  and  is  not  intended  to  have  any,  it  is 
a  modest  and  appropriate  title  enough.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  too  modest,  for  the  views  do  not  dissolve  but  abide  very 
pleasantly  in  the  memory.    When  the  literary  explorer  of  the 
thirty-ninth  century  finds  a  unique  copy  of  Mrs.  Lang's  book  with 
the  title-page  wanting,  he  will  call  it  (editing  it  with  much  care 
and  joy)  "  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Eleanor  Winton  and  Those 
About  Her,"  and  he  will  be  cumbrously  correct.    How  Eleanor 
Winton  got  engaged  out  of  pure  good  nature  to  a  young  man 
who  had  plenty  of  good  qualities  but  was  not  quite  the  young 
man  ;  how  she  got  disengaged  by  the  beneficent  agency  of  fortune 
and  the  Turf ;  and  how  she  and  the  young  man  both  found  their 
fates  (Eleanor's  was  decided  in  the  unexpected  locality  of  the 
Diploma  Gallery  of  Burlington  House),  that  is  in  brief  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book.    But  no  brief  argument  can  possibly  describe 
it,  because  it  is  in  reality  a  succession  of  scenes  connected  by 
scarcely  any  other  thread  than  the  fact  that  the  same  personages 
are  actors  in  them  for  the  most  part.    The  character  studies, 
which  are  always  true  if  not  very  deeply  fouilles ;  the  pictures  of 
this  or  that  locality;  the  social  satire  which  is  distinguished 
from  most  social  satire  in  novels  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  at  all 
pretentious  and  is  quite  exact,  are  all  subordinated  to  the  "  dis- 
solving view"  design — the  design,  that  is  to  say,  of  presenting 
a  series  of  tableaux  of  actual  life  of  the  present  day.  The 
society  at   Knightston,  with  its  complement  of  "  old  Indian 
generals  who,  when  they  were  not  almost  ferociously  religious, 
were  usually  somewhat  profane,"  passes  Eleanor  on  (through 
Brittany,  where  she  is  nearly  engulfed  in  a  blow-hole  and  hears 
agreeable  local  legends)  to  a  Devonshire  country-house,  the  abode 
of  her  friends  the  Russells,  where  Ivan,  the  son  and  heir,  at  once 
falls  in  love  with  her.    She  does  not  fall  in  love  with  Ivan  ;  but 
not  disliking  him,  and  having  read  poetry  with  him  by  several 
waterfalls,  and  seen  him  catch  a  trout,  &c.,  she  is  persuaded 
(chiefly  by  his  sister)  to  save  him  from  the  amiable  vice  of  betting, 
which  is  almost  his  only  serious  drawback.    But  it  is  understood 
that  wife  and  "book"  are  incompatible,  and  that  if  Mr.  Ivan  stands 
to  win  Eleanor,  he  must  neither  take  nor  lay  money  about  any 
other  event.    Devonshire  changes  to  Paris,  where  Ivan,  who  is, 
as  Mr.  Dolls   would    say,  "  man   talent,"   though  abominably 
lazy,  takes  to  studio  work  in  order  to  "  do  something  "  and  deserve 
his  lady  love.    The  cheerful  "  hazing  "  (to  speak  American)  of  the 
studio,  leads  to  a  sword  duel  between  Ivan  and   an  Italian 
bully,  which  is  very  knowledgably  described,  except  that  Mrs.  Lang 
should  not  say  "  disengaged  on  his  disengagement,"  but  "  counter- 
disengaged  on  his  change."    Eleanor,  who  by  a  chance  word  has 
rather  encouraged  the  tight,  is  horribly  frightened,  but  does  not 
become  much   more  enamoured  of  her   amiable  but  not  very 
sympathique  lover.    Nor  is  one  hopelessly  sorry  when  he  breaks 
his  vow  in  respect  of  betting,  and  so  voids  the  engagement. 
Number  One  disposed  of,  we  shall  not  say  (for  this  anatomizing  of 
a  novel  by  scenes  and  tableaux  is  rather  hard  on  the  author)  who 
Number  Two  is,  or  how  he  comes  upon  the  scene.    Let  us  only 
remark,  however,  that  upon  our  critical  honour  (which  is  un- 
spotted) we  have  rarely  read  so  good  a  cricket-match  in  fiction  as 
that  which  appears  early  in  the  second  volume.    The  Ragglesiad 
in  Tom  Brown,  which  Mr.  Hughes  wrote  in  his  happiest  vein,  is 
hardly  better.    From  Lords  we  go  to  Invernessshire  (by  the  way, 
you  must  drive  very  far  and  fast  to  get  to  the  west  coast  of 
Invernessshire  by  the  limited  mail  at  five  o'clock :  passe  pour 
Argyllshire,  if  Mrs.  Lang  likes),  and  here  the  intrigue,  such  as  it 
is,  knots  itself.    Number  One  is  provided  on  the  comfortable  plan 
of  ckacun  it  sa  chacune ;  but  Eleanor  has  to  wait  a  little  longer 
while  Number  Two  is  disenchanting  himself  with  an  Austro- 
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Russian  princess.    Meanwhile  there  is  an  Oban  gathering  and 
some  agreeable  Highland  stories,  without  too  many  "  ferries  and 
"  whateffers "  (as  to  which  sacramental  phrases  Eleanor  or  Mrs. 
Lan<*  is  a  little  irreverent),  and  a  famous  all-but-accident  and 
rescue,  and  everything  handsome  that  a  novel-reader  can  possibly 
expect  to  have  about 'him,  while  the  denouement  is  not  allowed  to 
come  till  we  have  had  a  Greek  play  on  Oampden  Hill  and  other 
nice  things.    This  bald  enumeration,  however,  gives  no  real  idea 
ofthe  attraction  of  the  book,  which  is  most  unusual.    With  very 
rare  exceptions  the  fiction  of  the  day  falls  into  three  classes,  each 
admitting  of  every  variety  of  badness,  if  not  of  goodness.  The 
first  is  the  mere  hack-novel,  written  because  it  is  the  writers 
business  to  write  novels,  or  because  he  would  like  it  to  be  his 
business ;  the  second  is  the  novel  of  purpose ;  the  third  is  the 
novel  which  the  writer  perhaps  thinks,  and  certainly  would  like  to 
have  thought,  the  novel  of  inspiration,  and  of  great  passions.  Mrs. 
Lang's  book  declines  enrolment  in  any  of  these  ragged  regiments. 
It  is°neither  a  satire,  nor  a  sermon,  nor  a  prose  poem,  nor  a  con- 
venient way  of  libelling  private  friends  or  enemies  without  fear  of 
gaol  or  fine,  nor  a  sampler  of  task-work.    Why  it  should  please 
people  who  live  a  certain  life  to  see  that  life  reflected  in  fiction, 
Heaven  only  knows.    No  writer  on  aesthetics  or  apolaustics  has 
ever  got  near  the  solution  of  that  mystery.    But  it  does  please 
them,  and  therefore  Mrs.  Lang's  book  ought  to  have  acertamty 
of  pleasure-giving.    The  only  drawback  to  its  universal  circulation 
that  we  can  perceive  is  that  there  is  apparently  another  pleasure 
(though  we  ourselves  cannot  pretend  to  share  it),  which  seems  to 
consist  in  seeing  how  people  in  fiction  live  in  a  manner  which  is 
neither  the  reader's  manner  nor  that  of  any  human  beings  who 
ever  breathed  the  vital  air.    If  this  latter  delight  does  chiefly 
move  any  man  or  woman,  let  him  or  her  by  no  means  read  Mrs. 
Lang.    Neither  let  him  read  her  if  he  wants  bad  taste  or  bad 
manners  or  bad  French  (by  the  way,  her  quotations  from  English 
are  sometimes  apparentlv  derived  from  imprinted,  at  least  unpub- 
lished, texts  of  well-known  works)  or  bad  morals.    Neither  let 
him  read  her  if  he  cannot  see  a  joke,  for  here  be  many  jokes ; 
neither  if  he  wants  passions  "  grand,  epic,  homicidal,"  for  here, 
though  the  feeling  shown  is  quite  natural  and  human,  it  is  by  no 
means  alwavs  or  often  in  altitudes.    This  is,  we  admit,  warning 
off  a  very  considerable  clientele,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Lang 
may  be  the  reverse  of  grateful  to  us.    But  mat  calum.   We  have 
not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  pleasure  and  pastime_  which  the 
book  is  pretty  certain  to  give  to  people  of  good  breeding,  reason- 
ably wide  interests,  good  taste,  and   a  slight  inclination  to  the 
humorous  view  of  life.    It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
things  here  are  not  enshrined  in  a  more  durable  setting  ;  for  the 
book  is  deliberately,  and  almost  provokingly,  ephemeral  in  design. 
But  this  design  is  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  best  in  it, 
with  its  pleasant  fashion  of  daffing  the  world  aside  and  bidding  it 
pass,  that  it  is  almost  illogical  to  grumble.    In  fact,  a  very  deter- 
mined moralist  with  a  sense  of  humour  (supposing  there  to  be  such 
a  person)  might  detect  a  moral  in  the  slightness  with  which  the 
book  is  put  together.    Into  these  regions,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  once  more  to  express 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Lang  for  this  agreeable  entertainment,  in  which  she 
has  chosen  to  make  the  figures  come  like  shadows  and  so  depart. 
There  is  something  remarkably  lifelike  in  your  shadow ;  and,  save 
in  quite  exceptional  circumstances,  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  companions. 

More  than  one  sentence  in  Mr.  Anstey's  new  book  shows  that 
he  is  quite  alive  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  second  appear- 
ance.   Probably  no  one  ever  altered  the  venerable  joke  about  the 
"  second  hour"  into  an  expression  of  desire  to  write  the  second 
book.    Whatever  some  critics  may  do,  we  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  lower,  not  to  raise,  expectations  in  such  a  case, 
having  regard  to  the  facts  of  this  mortal  life.    But  we  must 
confes°s,  even  after  this  allowance,  to  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment in  The  Giant's  Robe,  and  that  although  we  by  no 
means  share  the  somewhat  extravagant  estimate  which  was  made 
in  some  quarters  of  Vice  Versa.  The  main  idea  ofthe  present  book 
has  been  made  familiar  to  those  who  have  not  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  read  it  as  it  came  out  in  magazine  form  by  a  rather 
unpleasant  discussion  which  we  shall  notice  presently.    It  is  the 
passing  off  as  his  own  by  a  plausible  and  ambitious  but  vain  and 
■worthless  man  of  a  book  which  has  been  confided  to  him  by  a 
friend  ;  of  his  winning  by  this  means  not  merely  fame  but  love  ; 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  victim,  and  of  the  conflict  in  the  mind  of 
his  wife  when  she  discovers  the  rascality  of  hgr  husband.  Such 
details  and  embroilments  as  the  story  contains  form  the  only 
excuse  for  its  length,  and  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them  further  than 
to  observe  that  the  thoroughgoing  scoundrel  of  the  piece,  Harold 
Caffyn  (Mark  Ashburn,  the  wearer  of  borrowed  plumes,  is  only  a 
parcel-scoundrel,  though  he  is  a  very  complete  cad),  appears  to  us 
an  improbable  and  an  uninteresting  scoundrel,  and  that  his  machi- 
nations are  unintelligibly  devised,  and  not  too  reasonably  dis- 
covered.   The  occasional  touches  of  broad  farce,  such  as  the 
alcoholising  of  an  intrusive  gander,  and  the  blunder  of  a  father 
who,  having  the  same  initial  as  his  son,  opens  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  latter,  and  mistakes  the  rejection  of  a  novel  called 
"  Sweet  Bells  Jangled  "  for  some  remarks  about  the  bells  of  his 
own  house,  might  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  consistent  extra- 
vaganza, but  fail  of  their  effect  somewhat  in  a  novel  of 
ordinary  life,  and,  at  least  in  parts,  of  more  than  ordinary  pas- 
sion.   Lastly,  Mr.  Anstey's  sketches  of  the  more  repulsive  side  of 
English  middle-clas3  life,  though  not  unfaithful,  seem  to  us  to 
lack  the  redeeming  touches  which  save  such  things  not  merely 


in  the  work  of  a  great  genius  like  Miss  Austen,  but  m  at  least 
the  earlier  work  of  a  respectable  talent  like  Mrs.  Ohphant.    I  he 
heroine,  Mabel  Lungton,  is  not  bad,  and  her  little  sister  Dolly  is 
excellent ;  but  these  characters,  and  a  few  flashes  elsewhere,  can 
hardly  justify  the  book.    Nor  can  we  entirely  pass  over  the  un- 
pleasant subject  alluded  to  above.  We  need  not  discuss  the  general 
justice  of  charges  of  plagiarism  of  ideas  (plagiarism  of  actual  ex- 
pression is,  of  course,  another  thing).    But  if  an  author  meets 
such  a  charge  at  all,  he  can  only  meet  it  satisfactorily  by  recog- 
nizing the  facts  fully.    Mr.  Anstey,  in  a  preface  dealing  with  the 
subject,  says  that  he  has  read  nothing  with  such  a  donnee  as  his 
book  except  a  certain  Christmas  story.    He  must  have  seen  that 
other  sources,  especially  Mr.  Follett  Synge's  Tom  Singleton,  were 
alleged  ;  and  it  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  if,  at  any  rate 
after  the  finishing  of  his  own  book,  he  had  read  Tom  Singleton, 
and  made  a  frank°acknowledgment  of  the  similarity.    Every  one 
is,  of  course,  bound  to  accept  his  implied  statement  that  he  had 
and  has  not  read  this  book  ;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether,  in  talking  over  the  plan  of  his  own  novel  with  any 
friend  who  had  read  Tom  Singleton,  he  may  have  unconsciously 
received  suggestions  and  guilelessly  adopted  them   or  whether 
any  other  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  discoverable.    But  in 
such  cases  there  are,  we  think,  only  two   courses— complete 
silence,  which  in  case  of  innocence,  as  of  guilt,  is  sometimes 
best,  and  a  very  much  more  frank  and  complete  dealing  with  the 
matter  than  Mr.  Anstey  has  permitted  himself  in  his  preface  to 
The  Giant's  Robe.  For,  as  it  happens,  it  is  not  the  mere  borrowed 
plumes  which  this  book  has  in  common  with  Mr.  Synges,  but 
other  matters.    No  man  ever  loses  by  frank  acknowledgment  ot 
even  apparent  obligations  ;  and,  though  a  different  preface  would 
not  have  made  The  Giant's  Robe  a  better  book,  it  could  certainly 
have  done  it  no  harm. 


THE  COURT  OF  THE  TUILERIES.* 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  more  sound  than  sense  in  this  history  of 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries.    Yet  we  should  not  be_  surprised 
were  we  to  hear  it  described  as  a  brilliant  piece  of  writing.  _  The 
author's  style  is  so  pretentious  that  the  ignorant  and  unsuspicious 
reader  may  easily  be  deceived.    In  fact,  even  the  wary  reviewer 
may  for  a  few  pages  remain  in  some  hesitation.    But  before  long 
he  finds  that  behind  the  clatter  of  words  there  is  nothing  that 
follows,  and  that  the  further  he  reads  the  less  capable  is  he  of 
thinking.    As  he  closes  the  book  he  feels  that  he  has  been  pelted 
by  a  pitiless  shower  of  words,  but  that  of  fresh  ideas  he  has  not 
received  a  single  one.    Neither  indeed  does  he  feel  the  satisfaction 
of  carrying  off  a  new  fact  or  two  ;  for  the  author  is  so  violent  a 
partisan  that  he  can  place  no  trust  in  either  her  statements  or  her 
judgment.    For  her  authority  she  often  quotes  "private  letters." 
Yet  for  some  of  her  statements  surely  to  quote  any  authority  at 
all  is  ridiculous.     Every  one  knows  that  Bliicher  wa3  thrown 
to  the  ground  at  Ligny,  that  the  French  cavalry  passed  over 
him,  that  he  was  remounted,  and  rejoined  his  troops.  For 
all  this  there  is  no  need  to  give  as  an  authority  in  the  footnote 
"Private  letters  of  1814  and   1815."     She  might  almost  as 
well  tell  her  readers  that  from  the  best  private  sources  she  had 
learnt  that  on  June  18,  1815,  a  great  battle  was  fought  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels.    It  were  to  be  wished  that  she 
had  taken°the  trouble  to  study  the  later  writers  on  the  great  cam- 
paign of  1815,  and  had  not  brought  up  once  more  all  the^stale 
Napoleonic  lies  about  treachery.    "  These  acts  of  treachery,"  she 
adds,  "  at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign  would  not  of  course 
have  sufficed  to  give  victory  to  the  Allies;  but  it  was  because  of 
them  the  Duke  was  designated  by  the  French,  '  Le  heros  par 
hasard,'  and  that  Napoleon's  project  of  surprising  the  two  armies, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  space  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher  had 
left  between  them,  was  altogether  frustrated."    To  Lady  Jackson, 
when  she  makes  such  a  statement  as  this,  we  can  only  make  the 
same  reply  that  Mr.  Burchell  made  to  Lady  Blarney,  "  Fudge." 
She  does  not  openly  accuse  Grouchy  of  treachery ;  he  might  only 
have  been  guilty  of  indecision.    But,  owing  to  his  absence  from 
the  battlefield  and  "  other  contretemps  resulting  from  indecision  or 
treachery,"  the  battle,  she  says,  was  lost.    But  there  are  traitors 
still  unknown.    "  If  ever,"  she  writes,  "  the  memoirs  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  reveal  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  con- 
cerning his  intriguing  and  eventful  career,  they  may  tell  who 
raised°the  fatal  cry  of  '  Sauve  qui  peut  P  at  Waterloo,  and 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  June."  What 
pitiable  childishness  is  this,  and  how  insulting  to  the  general 
and  soldiers  of  the  '  defeated   army !     The  credulity  of  the 
French,  and,  it  would  seem,  of  foreign  advocates  of  the  French, 
is  almost  immeasurable.    Yet  it  nearly  passes  belief  that  any 
one  should  seriously  maintain  that  an  old  statesman  was  able 
beforehand  to  hire  traitors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the_  roar  of 
a  great  battle  that  spread  over  miles  of  ground,  by  raising  the 
cry  of  "  Sauve  qui  peut ! "  should  break  the  line  of  a  whole 
army.    Murat's  absence  from  Waterloo  was,  it  seems,  as  fatal  as 
the  presence  of  these  traitors.    Lady  Jackson  says— and  if  Lady 
Jackson  were  Bellona  herself  she  could  not  speak  on  military 
matters  wiih  greater  confidence— that  "  there  were  moments  on 
the  fatal  18th  when  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  that  brave  officer 

*  The  Court  of  the  Tuileries  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Flight  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Bv  Catherine  Charlotte,  Lady  Jackson,  Author  of  "  Old  Paris," 
"The  Old  Regime,"  &c.   2  vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  would  have  broken  the  Eng- 
lish squares  and  won  the  battle."    Then  she  goes  on  to  say,  and  to 
say  as  if  she  accepted  the  statement,  that  "it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  true  victors  at  Waterloo  were  the  Prince  de  Benevento 
and  the  Due  d  Otranto-otherwise  the  arch-intriguers  Talleyrand 
and  1'ouchS.     When  our  army  entered  France,  Lady  Jackson 
says,     their  extortion  of  sums  of  money  and  their  wholesale 
plundering  were  shameful;  and  they  received  no  check  from  their 
commanders.    On  another  page  she  writes  that  the  Anglo-Prussian 
army  m  Pans  "began  to  conduct  themselves  most  infamously." 
i'nat  Llueherandbis  army  were  guilty  of  great  harshness  is  unfor- 
tunately beyond  question.   But  has  Lady  Jackson  never  heard  of 
the  infamous  treatment  that  year  after  year  the  Prussians  had  suf- 
lered  in  their  own  country  from  their  cruel  conquerors  ?  But  as  for 
the  English,  has  she  not  read  of  the  strict  discipline  kept  by  our 
Duke  ?    Whatever  hidden  records  leap  to  light,  whatever  "  Private 
letters  of  1814  and  1815"  may  be  found  by  Lady  Jackson,  he 
never  will  be  shamed.    How  little  she  can  enter  into  the  English 
spirit  is  shown  by  her  statement  that  "the  opening  of°the 
campaign  of  1815  was  announced  to  the  French  troops  inlano-uao-e 
very  similar  to  Nelson's  address  to  his  men  at  Trafalgar."  What 
great  similarity  can  be  found  between  Nelson's  battle-sio-nal, 
sublime  in  its  modesty,  and  Napoleon's,  fine  though  it  too  was  ? 
J\elsons,  even  had  our  fleet  been  conquered,  would  have  sounded 
just  as  nobly.    But  when  we  read  that  "  For  every  Frenchman 
who  has  heart  and  courage,  the  moment  is  arrived  to  conquer  or 
perish,  and  think  of  their  Emperor  himself  heading  the  Ion"  rout 
ot  brenchmen  through  the  summer  night,  we  detect  at  once  the 
touch  of  extravagance.  He  who  had  bound  himself  to  conqueror  to 
perish  lived  to  slander  brave  men  who  had  done  their  best  to  win 
tor  him  the  victory. 

In  all  that  Napoleon  did  Lady  Jackson  can  find  nothin"  but 
what  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  in  all  that  was  done  by  his  enemies 
nothing  but  what  was  wicked,  or  at  least  ridiculous.    When  he 
had  pillaged  the  picture-galleries  of  Italy  he  had  done  a  great 
service  to  art.    If  he  stole  pictures,  at  all  events  he  cleaned  them. 
In  Italy  they  had  been  "  fast  going  to  destruction  from  extreme 
neglect.    It  was  necessary,  either  carefully  to  restore,  to  clean  or 
in  some  cases,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  them,  to  transfer  these 
chefs-dceuvre  to  new  canvas  before  they  could  be  publicly  ex- 
hibited.    When  the  ungrateful  Italians  insisted  on  havino-  their 
pictures  returned,  she  calls  the  removal  of  these  stolen"  goods 
scenes  of  lamentation  and  despair  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
ruffianly  insolence  on  the  other."     "Paris,"  we  read  in  an- 
other passage,  stood  "  aghast  at  the  spoliation  of  the  museums 
and  national  libraries."    Bardolph,  after  he  had  stolen  a  pax 
we  have  no  doubt  stood  aghast  when  he  found  that  he  had  to 
give  it  up;  but  for  all  that  "hanged  must  a'  be."    She  can 
find  110  reproaches  too  severe  for  the  traitors  who  abandoned 
Napoleon  ;  but  for  those  who,  like  Ney  and  De  la  Bedoyere,  were 
punished  for  betraying  Louis  XVIII.,  she  has  nothing  but  pity. 
_  Ihey  were  judicially  assassinated,"  she  writes  in  one  passage- 
in  another  she  speaks  of  their  executions  as  "  these  hideous  assas- 
sinations "  over  which,  she  says,  "  lot  me  throw  a  veil."    The  veil 
we  venture  to  think,  should  be  kept  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Enghien.    That  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  politic  clemency  iii 
the  King  to  extend  mercy  to  Ney  and  his  comrades  inio-ht  well  be 
maintained.    That  by  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  every  civilized 
Government  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  is  no  less  certain.  When 
we  pity  Ney,  let  us  not  forget  the  thousands  of  youno-  peasants 
and  town  labourers  who,  but  for  him  and  his  companions  in 
treachery,  might  have  returned  to  their  homes,  whence  they  had 
been  dragged  but  to  fall  in  the  bloody  campaign  of  1815. 

We  are  far  removed  from  being  admirer!  of  the  Bourbons- 
but  of  the  abuse  of  the  Bourbons,  of  Lady  Jackson's  abuse  of 
them  at  all  events,  we  soon  grow  weary.  Louis  XVIII.  was  fat 
and  Louis  XVIII.  was  gouty.  Fat  men  are  often  gouty,  and 
gouty  men  are  olten  fat.  But  when  once  she  has  told  us  that  the 
King  was  both  one  and  the  other,  we  are  satisfied.  That  we  should 
be  told  it  again  and  again  is  a  very  poor  compliment  to  our  under- 
standing. She  mocks  at  the  King's  gluttony.  He  must  have  been 
a  glutton,  indeed,  if  he  ate  all  that  she  says  he  did.  Fifteen  mutton 
cutlets,  according  to  this  veracious  historian,  he  daily  despatched 
at  breakfast,  and  fifteen  mutton  cutlets  he  daily  despatched  at 
dinner.  Thirty  mutton  cutlets  a  day,  two  hundred  and  ten  mutton 
cutlets  a  week,  and  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  mutton 
cutlets  a  year  for  one  elderly  gentleman  in  very  infirm  health  !  Of 
one  thing  we  feel  certain.  Now  and  then  the  meals  would  have 
been  varied.  The  royal  glutton  would  by  way  of  variety  have 
taken  either  thirty  sausages  or  thirty  pork  chops  or  thirty  beef- 
steaks.   His  royal  appetite  came,  we  learn,  from  his  forefathers. 

-Louis  XIV.  required  for  his  sustenance  as  much  food  as  five 
strong  men  of  hearty  appetite  could  consume."  Such  legends  as 
these  we  remember  in  the  pages  of  Goldsmith,  but  they  were  told 
ot  Koman  emperors,  not  of  French  kings.  She  tells  lis  moreover 
that .Louis  XIV.  always  took  these  vast  meals  alone,  and  never 
ate  111  the  presence  of  an  admiring  multitude.  St.-Simon,  who 
Happened  to  have  lived  at  the  time,  must  then  have  lied  like 
a  trooper,  for  111  his  Memoirs  we  find  Louis  taking  his  meals  in 
the  presence  of  his  courtiers.  Another  new  fact  we  learn  of  that 
ivmg.  He  was,  our  author  tells  us,  tall,  erect,  and  robust.  It 
was,  we  suppose,  to  hide  his  height  that  he  invented  the  towering 
penwig  and  wore  high-heeled  shoes. 

ahn,!l  -  ,1!0ri\"(dicui0l!sthan  these  statements  is  one  that  she  makes 
Sv    "tl        1  0l,thf  IS,t0f  June'  lSl>"   "Considering,;'  she 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people  which  had  occurred 


since  1790,  probably  few,  if  any,  among  the  vast  crowd 
assembled  on  the  present  occasion  took  part  in  the  fete  of  the 
{^deration.  Generals  de  la  Fayette  and  Carnot,  Cambac^res  and 
louche:  with  one  or  two  others,  and  perhaps  the  Emperor  himself, 
would  be  almost  the  only  persons  who  had  witnessed  it."  Can 
she  believe  that  such  a  clean  sweep  had  been  made  of  the  people 
ot  I  aria  that  there  were  only  left  among  them  about  half  a  dozen 
people  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  a  scene  that  had  happened 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  ?  Her  jealousy  of  the  Bourbons 
in  one  passage  takes  a  comical  form.  She  is  describing  the  mar- 
riage ot  the  Duke  of  Berry:—  0 

thiS^f,0011"'3  ? fak  °i  the  sPlen(,our  w««  which,  in  all  its  details, 
celfbrated,a|  surpassing  all  preceding  ones.  Probably^ 
the  maniage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  would  not  be  included  bv  a 
Bourbomte  m  the  category  of  royal  marriages  ;  but  there  i  no  doubt  that 
it  far  exceeded  the  Due  de  Berry's  in  magnificence. 

The  style  in  which  this  book  is  written  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
statements  and  reflections  which  it  contains.  The  English  lan- 
guage is  treated  by  the  author  even  worse  than  the  Eiw£h  nation 
Lrench  words  are  constantly  dragged  in  either  through  ostentation 
or  laziness.  Napoleon,  it  seems,  died  in  a  thunderstorm,  thouofi 
thunder,  we  are  told,  is  rarely  or  never  heard  at  St.  Helena  If  by 
the  way,  it  is  never  heard,  how  was  it  heard  at  his  death  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may,  "it  rolled  with  startling  fracas  over  the  great  man's 
humble  dwelling."  Is  our  language  so  beggarly  a  one  that  to 
describe  a  thunderstorm  we  must  borrow  a  word  from  the  French  ? 
Old  Lear  managed  it  somehow,  mad  though  he  was.  St.  Helena  is 
m  this  book  Ste  Helena,  and  Lyons  is  Lyon,  a  Prefect  is  Prefet, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  the  great  Henry  is 
the  great  Henri.  The  Senate  concludes  its  seance,  a  riot  is  an 
emeute,  and  a  body  is  carried  to  the  grave  in  a  funeral  coHeae. 
1  here  are  not  wanting  some  fine  English  words  to  accompany 
these  foreign  invaders.  The  inns  of  Vienna  become  Viennese  hos- 
telries,  bottles  of  champagne  are  broached,  a  change  in  fashion 
predicates  a  revival  of  plumes,  and  Louis  XVIII.  dies  as  the  dial 
was  striking  four.  As  he  was  only  a  Bourbon,  he  might  surely 
have  been  allowed  to  die  to  the  sound  of  a  clock.  Perhaps  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  hour  was  not  sounded  by 
either  a  pendule  or  an  horloge. 


WAKE-ROBIX.* 

XjU"E  are  glad  to  see  that  the  success  of  Winter  Sunshine  has 
v  encouraged  the  publication  in  this  countrv  of  reprints  of 
two  more  of  Mr.  Burroughss  volumes.  "John  of  Birds,"  as  some 
ot  his  American  friends  call  the  author  of  these  charming  books 
about  nature,  is  the  latest  of  those  naturalist  poets  who  form  so 
fascinating  a  class  in  modern  literature.  He  is  of  the  same  breed 
as  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  as  Audubon,  as  Thoreau,  and  he 
combines  their  exactitude  of  observation,  their  scientific  sym- 
pathy, with  more  careful  study  of  style  than  they  chose  to 
give  in  jotting  down  their  impressions.  But,  although  he  has 
the  studied  charm  that  care  in  writing  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  English  classics  gives,  Mr.  Burroughss  main  peculiarity 
is  his  indifference  to  book-learning  and  the  tradition  of  natural- 
ists, and  111  this  he  is  like  Mr.  Eichard  Jefferies  before  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  a  too  facile  success  to  overwrite  himself. 

John  of  Birds  "  troubles  us  very  little  with  theories  that  are  no: 
based  on  Ins  personal  observation,  or  with  facts  that  he  has  not 
himself  collected  in  the  woods  and  fields.  He  is  a  New  England 
farmer,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  take  his  holidays,  not  in 
towns  or  watering-places,  but  among  the  Maine  Woods,  or  at  the 
Adirondacks,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  whose  eves  have 
always  been  open  to  nature,  whether  he  has  been  at  work  or  at 
play. 

In  the  second  of  the  volumes  before  us,  in  Locusts  and  Wild 
Honey,  there  is  a  chapter  called  "  Sharp  Eves  "  which  we  especially 
commend  to  our  readers.  It  is  an  education  in  itself  to  read 
these  pages,  and  we  can  think  of  no  companion  more  salutary 
for  a  young  man  in  the  country,  The  examples  of  new  things 
at  our  very  doors  are  described  with  humorous  and  picturesque 
effect,  and  to  an  English  reader  all  sense  of  shame  at  not  havino- 
hitherto  seen  them  is  removed  bv  the  fact  that  most  of  them  could 
not  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  if  we  were  ever  so 
watchful.  To  those  who  have  noted  the  habits  of  our  British 
woodpeckers  the  following  account  of  the  nest  of  a  species  unknown 
to  Europe,  the  golden-shafted  woodpecker  or  high-hole,  will  be 
welcome.    It  opens  with  an  excellent  observation  :— 

The  woodpeckers  are  not  nest-builders,  but  rather  nest-carvers  The  time 
seemed  very  short  before  the  voices  of  the  young  were  heard  in  the  heart 
of  the  ok  tree— at  hrst  feebly,  but  waxing  stronger  day  bv  day  until 
they  could  be  heard  many  rods  distant.  When  I  put  my  hand  upon  the 
trunk  ot  the  tree,  they  would  set  up  an  eager,  expectant  chattering  ;  but  if 
I  climbed  up  it  towards  the  openiug,  they  soon  detected  the  unusual  sound, 
and  would  hush  quickly,  only  now  ami  then  utterin«-  a  warning  note 
Long  before  they  were  fully  Hedged  they  clambered  up  to  the  orifice  to 
receive  their  food.  As  but  one  could  stand  in  the  opening  at  a  time  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  elbowing  aud  struggling  for  this  position.  .  .'.  The 
iresh  an-  must  have  been  a  consideration,  for  the  interior  of  a  high-hole'a 
nest  is  not  sweet.  When  the  parent  birds  came  with  food,  the  youna  one 
m  the  opening  did  not  get  it  all  ;  but  after  he  had  received  "a  portion 
either  on  his  own  motion  Or  on  a  hint  from  the  old  one,  he  would  n-ive 
place  to  the  one  behind  him.    Still,  one  bird  evidently  outstripped  his  M- 
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lowers,  and  m  the  race  of  life  was  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  them- 
His  voice  was  loudest  and  his  head  oftenest  at  the  window.  But  I  noticed 
that  when  he  had  kept  the  position  too  long,  the  others  evidently  made  it 
uncomfortable  in  his  rear,  and  after  fidgetting  about  awhile,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  back  down.  But  retaliation  was  then  easy,  and  I  fear  his  mates 
spent  few  agreeable  moments  at  that  look-out.  They  Would  close  their  eyes 
and  slide  back  into  the  cavity,  as  if  the  world  had  suddenly  lost  its  charm 
ior  them. 


It  is  not  easy  to  review  these  volumes  except  by  quotation.  We 
find  ourselves,  in  reading  them  both,  moving  in  the  conduct  of  a 
most  genial  and  delightful  companion,  whose   enterprise  and 
humour  and  whose  strong  humanity  temper  the  earnestness  of 
his  purpose  and  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge.  Wake-Robin 
deals  with  birds  almost  entirely  ;  the  author  calls  it  "an  invitation 
to  the  study  of  ornithology,"  and  he  certainly  woos  the  dubious 
student  in  extremely  dulcet  tones.    He  tells" us  about  the  mys- 
terious coming  and  going  of  the  migratory  species,  and  soinethino- 
of  the  impulse  which  directs  their  movements.    He  tells  us  of  the 
feathered  population  that  make  the  old  hemlock  woods  hilarious 
when  nobody  is  by  to  rudely  disturb  their  sequestered  mirth.  He 
shows  us  what  birds  the  spring  brings  to  the  environs  of  Wash- 
ington, to  the  Adirondacs,  to  the  Pine  Mountains  in  the  south 
of  New  York  State,  and  everywhere  he  is  the  same  lively  and  re- 
freshing companion.    As  a  writer  Mr.  Burroughs  strikes  us  as 
singularly  free  from  any  sort  of  affectation,  and  'it  is  the  manly 
simplicity  of  his  style  which  gives  it  so  great  a  charm.  He  loves  to 
■watch  the  creatures  at  peace  in  their  homes,  but  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  humanitarian.    He  is  a  sportsman  all  through  ;  and 
the  poet—was  it  not  Emerson  ?— who  asked  "  Hast  thou  named 
all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ?  "  would  receive  from  him  a  frank 
confession  in  the  negative. 

The  book  of  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey  is  not  less  delio-htful,  but 
more  miscellaneous  in  its  contents.  It  deals  with  the°  habits  of 
bees,  the  growth  of  strawberries,  the  question  "  Is  it  goino-  to 
rainr'  the  habit  of  using  one's  eyes  in  the  woods,  and  a  dozen 
such  bewitching  subjects  of  natural  gossip.  We  have  very  seldom 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  two  little  volumes  which  we  can 
recommend  to  our  readers  so  entirely  without  reserve  as  these. 


LIFE  OF  LUTHER.* 
rjn  HE  translation  of  Dr.  Kostlin's  book  is  perhaps  the  only  solid 
J-   thing  left  behind  it  by  the  English  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther's  birthday.    The  author  has  the 
repute  in  his  own  fatherland  of  being  the  most  completely  fur- 
nished    Lutlierkenner  "  of  our  generation.    Scholars  who  differ 
most  widely  from  him  in  his  view  of  his  hero,  whether  from  the 
anti-Lutheran  or  ultra-Lutheran  side,  agree  in  conceding  that  no 
other  modern  biographer  of  the  Reformer  has  made  so  encyclopedic 
and  conscientious  a  study  of  all  the  accessible  materials,  at  least 
ot  all  which  were  accessible  prior  to  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Vatican  documents.    When  we  speak  of  this  book  as  "solid" 
however,  we  use  the  quality  comparatively,  for  we  cannot  but 
bear  in  mind  the  very  paltry  character  of  the  whole  of  the  Luther 
literature  which  was  contributed  last  year  by  English  pens  in 
honour  of  the  German  Reformer.    The  work  promised  by  Dr 
Vv  ace  was  not  ready  in  time  for  the  November  festival,  and  no 
other  Englishman  who  could  pretend  to  be  a  scholar,  historian, 
and  theologian  felt  inspired  to  stand  forward  as  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Tupper  and  Dr.  Stoughton.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  book,  which  so  brilliantly  outshines  all  its  English  competitors 
ot  the  same  date,  is  not  a  translation  of  Dr.  Kostlin's  really  im- 
portant contributions  to  Luther  literature,  of  the  two  volumes  on 
the  Reformers  life  and  writings,  or  of  the  two  volumes  on  his 
theo  opy  and  its  historical  development.    These  were  works  for 
scholars  and  inquirers,  whereas  the  present  book  is  nothing  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  abridged  "Life,"  prepared   by  Dr. 
Kostlin,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  short  preface,  for  the  service  of  "  the 
wide  circle  of  what  are  called  educated  German  readers."  Every- 
body m  Germany  a  few  months  ago  was  talking  about  Luther 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  talkers  should  know  something 
about  him.  _  The  book  answered  to  the  occasion.    It  contains  nine 
parts  of  hagiography  to  only  a  tenth  part  of  criticism.    It  may  be 
lairly  described  as  a  long  festival  sermon  to  Germans  on  the  feast- 
day  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  of  the  national  heroes.  The 

ST  -Wt   COmPlain*  su<*  *  book  is  not  sufficiently 

critical  might  as  reasonably  complain  that  the  sermon  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  preacher  on  the  festival  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  dwells 
too  much  upon  his  virtues  and  too  little  upon  his  faults.  The 
book  does  not  contain  a  single  verifying  reference,  and  its  author 
expressly  cautions  his  critics  that  if  they  want  to  see  the  grounds 
sketrTh  S  lu  ? tementS  J"  bafd7they  ™»t  turn  from  this 
SVA-V/  t  i^er  VlC\UTeA  ,Luther>  sem  Leh™  ™xd  seine 
behnften.  The  failings  of  the  Reformer  as  a  man  and  a  theologian 
are  not  indeed  wholly  ,gnoi  ed  ;  but  it  quite  belongs  to  the  book's 
occasional  '  character,  in  an  old' sense  of  that  adjective,  that  the 
failings  of  the  ideal  hero  of  the  Germans  should  be  touched  with 
an  exceedingly  tender  and  sparing  hand.  The  pressure  is  re- 
markably light  in  Dr.  Kostlin's  handling  of  the  Peasants'  War,  as  it 
also  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  ugliest  sore  of  all— the  bigamy  of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  which  nearly  killed  Melancthon,  and  which  was 
opposed  so  vehemently  by  the  courageous  but  headstrong  Nicholas 
Ton_Amsdorf,  the  "Bishop"  of  the  Lutherans,  whom  Luther 

Londof:  L^gmS        JUKU8  K5Stlin-  Tr*d  from  the  German: 


reverenced   as  his  superior,  and  whom  he  declared  to  be  a 
theologian  by  nature."    It  is  curious  that  the  most  elaborate 
and  powerful  apology  for  the  part  of  Luther  in  this  terrible  scandal 
should  have  been  composed  by  an  Englishman,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  not  by  a  German.    In  his  handling  of  the  conflict  with  the 
Swiss,  Dr.  Kostlin  does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  Zwingli. 
.throughout  the  book  its  "  occasional "  character  is  evident  in  the 
stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  the  national  character  of  his 
hero._  The  German  reverence  for  Luther  is  a  tradition  too  deeply 
ingrained  to  be  affected  by  criticism.    For  the  great  mass  of 
every  people  the  reverence  for  the  national  heroes  must  of  course 
always  rest  mainly  upon  tradition.    The  German  reverence  for 
Luther  differs  from  that  of  other  nations  for  their  heroes  in  the 
fact  that  Luther  the  Hausvater  is  as  completely  the  hero  of  the 
German  family  as  the  public  Luther  is  the  hero  of  the  German 
nation.    A  picture  of  the  heroic  Luther  at  Worms,  or  of  the 
militant  Luther  affixing  the  theses  to  the  door  of  the  Schlosskirche 
at  \\  lttenberg,  is  invariably  paired  with  a  picture  of  the  domestic 
Luther  in  the  midst  of  his  family.    The  happy  German  parsonage, 
from  which  so  great  a  host  of  eminent  men  have  proceeded,  "  the 
sons  of  the  clergy,"  is  the  creation  of  Luther.    Dr.  KSstlin,  the 
one  German  who  knows  most  about  Luther,  has  found  this 
tradition  existing  and  powerful,  and  in  his  abridged  Life  of  the 
national  hero  has  aimed  chiefly  at  showing  how  fully  the  national 
tradition  is  justified  by  the  facts.    That  the  hold  of  Luther  upon 
the  German  mind  is  to  be  sought  in  his  objective  national  and 
family  character,  as  the  German  of  the  Germans,  and  not  in  his 
subjective  doctrine,  has  been  keenly  perceived  by  French  critics 
of  all  schools.    It  was  pointed  out  during  the  celebrations  of  last 
November  by  journals  so  opposed  as  the  Republique  Francaise  and 
the  Umvers.    Indeed,  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  propose  some- 
thing like  a  ground  of  union,  or  rather  of  truce,  betwixt  Atheistic 
Irench  Republicans  and  Clericalist  French  Ultramontanss  in  their 
common  and  necessary  hatred  to  Luther  as  the  Gennanissi- 
mus  Germanorum.  "  Every  Frenchman,"  the  Univers  said,"  muse 
curse  Luther."     The  war  with  Bismarck  was  a  war  with  Luther. 
The  "  great  revenge  "  of  France  against  Germany  will  not  only  be 
a  triumph  of  the  anti-clerical  Republic  over  Bismarck,  but  a 
triumph  of  the  Pope  over  Protestantism.    Gambetta  and  Pius  IX 
will  rejoice  together  over  it.  "  The  first  French  army  which  crosses 
the  Rhine,"  though  it  may  be  full  of  fanatical  anti-clericalists, 
will  discern  that  it  is  its  first  duty  "  to  cast  down  all  the  statues  of 
Luther.    The  fall  of  the  Protestant  Empire  and  the  destruction  of 
the  heresy  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  will  be  celebrated  in  the 
'  le  Deuni '  sung  by  the  French  victors  in  Berlin."  Dr.  Dollineer 
even  when  he  could  still  be  called  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  not 
quite  free  himself  from  a  German's  natural  pride  in  Luther.    It  i3 
not  hard  to  detect  this  in  the  biography  of  the  Reformer  which  he 
contributed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  the  Freiburg  Kirchen- 
le.vikon,  which  he  afterwards  republished  separately  under  the 
title  of  Luther,  eine  Skizze.    It  was  surely  a  patriotic  admiration 
which  moved  him  to  call  the  Reformer  "a  German  man,  and 
that  man  the  greatest  man  of  his  age."    It  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  French  critics  that  Luther,  at  one  crisis  of  his  life,  seriously 
thought  of  seeking  a  refuge  in  France.    After  his  escape  from 
Augsburg,  when  Cajetan  urged  the  Elector  Frederick  to  send  his 
troublesome  subject  to  Rome,  Luther  imagined  that  France  would 
be  the  safest  country  into  which  he  could  flee,  because  in  his 
appeal  from  the  Pope  to  the  Council  he  had  been  actino-  upon  the 
famous  precedent  of  the  University  of  Paris.    It  would  have 
been  a  singular  anticipation  of  the  "  great  revenge  "  if  the  French 
had  galhcized  the  German  of  the  Germans. 

Dr.  Kostlin's   abridgement  can  only  be  of  secondary  use  to 
scholars ;  indeed,  it  is  far  less  useful  than  the  articles  which  he 
contributed  two  years  ago  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Leipzig 
Leniency  clopddie.    We  should  have  thought  that  "  the  wide  circle 
of  educated  German  readers"  for  whom  it  was  compiled  ouo-ht  at 
least  to  have  been  supplied  with  an  index,  and  with  dates  at  the 
head  of  each  page.    The  author  frequently  departs  from  the  strict 
pursuit  of  the  order  of  time,  so  that  he  may  pursue  more  conven- 
iently the  order  of  subject.  This  is  alwavs  confusing  in  a  biography 
and  it  is  especially  confusing  in  a  biography  of  Luther,  because  it  is* 
important  to  know  at  what  point  in  his  development  of  his  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  position,  and  under  what  pressure  of 
outward  circumstances,  he  made  this  or  that   utterance  The 
translation  is  unusually  good,  and  we  rarely  detect  that  we  are 
not  reading  an  original  English  work.  There  is  a  touch  of  affecta- 
tion in  the  rendering  of  Cajetan  and  Bucer  into  forms  so  utterly 
novel  among  us  as  «  Caietan  "  and  "  Butzer."    Bucer  had  so  much 
to  do  with  England,  not  wholly  to  the  profit  of  the  English 
Church,  that  he  might  at  least  have  been  allowed  to  keep  the 
name  which  has  been  acclimatized  in  English  history  and  con- 
troversy for  more  than  three  hundred  years.    Besides,  Luther 
himself  called  him  Bucer.    We  recollect  one  of  his  uncompli- 
mentary references  to  "the  Bucer"  in  a  letter  to  Chancellor 
Bruck  in  1543  on  the  Articles  of  the  reforming  Archbishop  and 
Elector  of  Koln,  Hermann  von  Wied-"  Ich  das  Klappermaul, 
den  Bucer  hier  wol  spiire  "  (Walch,  xxi.  486,  487).    One  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  features  of  the  present  volume  is  its 
rich  supply  of  really  good  woodcuts,  especially  its  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  portraits  by  Diirer  and  Cranach.  and  from  other  con- 
temporary originals.    There  are  seventeen  by  Cranach  alone. 

A  translation  of  Dr.  Kostlins  abridgment  would  have  been  a 
T^TTfV-T!^011  t0  ^English  celebration  of  the 

i^tVnS'l-  I  • ad  bee,D  PuUt  ,UDder  the  ^itorship  of  a  com- 
petent English  historian  and  theologian.    The  committee  which 
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organized  and  directed  tlie  English  celebration  was  composed 
cliieQy  of  men  who  Imew  very  little  indeed  about  Luther.    Let  it 
be  granted  that  England,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  owes  a 
great  deal  to  Luther.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  was  surely  to  be  wished 
that  a  Life  of  Luther  for  the  use  of  the  English  people  should  have 
been  something  more  than  a  lazy  translation  of  a  Life  of  Luther 
written  expressly  for  the  German  people.    It  should  have  laid 
some  stress  upon  the  relations  between  Luther  and  the  English 
during  his  life  and  after  his  death.    It  might  have  indicated  the 
remarkable  debts  of  Luther,  during  his  best  period,  to  the  writings 
of  the  great  Englishman,  William  Occam.    A  hot  English  anti- 
Lutheran,  indignant  at  what  he  thought  the  undue  fuss  being 
made  about  Luther  in  England,  gravely  proposed  the  publication 
of  the  controversial  book  of  King  Henry  VIII.  against  the  German 
monk  as  a  profitable  antidote.    Mr.  Spurgeon  had  the  wit  to  dis- 
cover that  most  of  our  own  countrymen  who  took  any  eager  part 
in  celebrating  the  Luther  festival  would  have  been  condemned  by 
Luther  as  heretics ;  while  Luther  would  have  sympathized  most, 
as  he  "  symbolized  "  most,  with  those  amongst  us  who  took  no 
eager  part  in  keeping  the  November  feast.   A  collection  of  Luther's 
own  sayings  about  our  ancestors,  and  his  criticisms  upon  our  national 
character,  which  were  certainly  not  founded  upon  a  very  exact  know- 
ledge, would  at  least  have  had  the  merit  of  being  amusing  ;  while  a 
catena  of  English  Nonconformists  and  Separatist  condemnations^  of 
all  that  was  distinctively  Lutheran  in  theology  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacraments  as  distinctly  "Popish,"  would  have  been  instruc- 
tive and  profitable.     The  one  point  which  distinguishes  the 
Lutheran  separation  from  the  English  Reformation — the  relation 
between  the  reformers  and  the  bishops — is  touched  upon  in  Dr. 
Kostlin's  abridgment ;  but  it  is  not  developed.    He  is  bound  by 
the  necessities  of  his  position,  as  well  as  by  the  traditions  of  Ger- 
man Protestantism,  to  under-estimate  its  significance.  In  Luther's 
extraordinary  consecration  of  his  friend  and  disciple,  Nicholas  von 
Amsdorf,  as  "  Bishop  "  of  Naumburg,  we  may  perhaps  detect  the 
precedent  for  John  Wesley's  equally  extraordinary  consecration  of 
one  of  his  disciples  as  a  "  Bishop."    Luther  held  that  the  bishops 
possessed  a  jus  dimnum  only  in  the  sense  in  which  kings,  electoral 
princes,  and  the  emperor,  possessed  it — the  office  had  been  evolved 
by  the  providence  of  God  in  His  government  of  the  human  kind. 
Apostolical  succession,  other  than  that  which  is  directly  communi- 
cated to  every  Christian  through  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  did 
not  belong  to  the  episcopate.    Luther's  doctrine,  it  must  be  noted, 
was  totally  unlike  the  ordinary  Protestant  doctrine,  which  declares 
every  "  Christian  "  to  be  a  priest  by  virtue  of  "  conversion."  _  It  is 
impossible  in  this  world  to  be  quite  sure  who  is  and  who  is  not 
properly  "  converted,"  as  the  history  of  Protestant_  sectarianism, 
with  its  ceaseless  generation  of  new  sects,  has  sufficiently  proved. 
It  may  be  certain  that  every  Christian  is  a  priest ;  but  what  irre- 
fragable proof  is  there  that  this  man  or  that  woman  is  a  Christian  ? 
Luther's  reply  is  held  by  all  Protestant  sectaries  to  be  funda- 
mentally anti-Protestant.    He  declares  baptism  to  be  the  sufficient 
proof  of  Christianity,  the  ordination  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 
If  he  had  logically  developed  his  theory  he  must  have  conceded 
the  priesthood  to  women.    The  clergy,  in  his  view,  were  simply 
those  among  the  priests  who  had  been  elected  and  set  apart  for 
the  special  ministry  of  the  word  and  sacraments.    When  the 
Bishop  of  Naumburg  died,  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  elected 
their  scholarly  provost,  Johann  von  Pflug,  as  his  successor.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  canons  to  apply  for  the  conge  (Telire  of  the 
Elector,  their  sovereign,  who  virtually  nominated  the  new  bishop. 
They  omitted  the  application  in  this  case,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Elector,  Johann  Friedrich,  had  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic.  The 
Elector  rejected   their  choice,  and  nominated  Nicholas  von 
Amsdorf  as  Bishop  of  Naumburg  and  Zeiz,  giving ^  as  his  four 
reasons  for  the  fitness  of  the  appointment  that  Nicholas  von 
Amsdorf  was  unmarried,  gifted,  learned,  and  of  noble  birth.  The 
Evangelical  prelate  received  the  "Huldigung"  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Naumburg  on  the  20th  of  January,  1542,  and  two  days 
later  took  possession  of  Zeiz.    Luther  himself  "  consecrated  " 
Amsdorf  in  the  Cathedral  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  ;  and  the 
people  of  the  diocese  were  informed  that  a  true  and  genuine  bishop 
had  been  chosen  for  them  by  the  sovereign  and  the  estates,  in 
union  with  the  clergy,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their 
consentient  "  Amen,"  after  the  example  of  the  Christian  people  in 
the  age  of  St.  Cyprian.    The  canons  of  the  Cathedral  were 
ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  their  new  "  Bishop." 
The  Elector  prohibited  Amsdorf  from  signing  himself,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  gratia  Dei  or  "von  Gottes 
Gnaden."     If    any  one  will  take    the  pains,  as  we  have 
taken,  to  go  through  all  the  subsequent  letters  of  Luther  to 
Amsdorf  during  the  few  years  of  his  "  episcopate,"  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Reformer  insisted  upon 
treating  the  "  Bishop  "  whom  he  had  himself  consecrated  as  his 
own  ecclesiastical  superior.     He  regularly  gave  the  title  of 
"  Bishop  "  to  any  preacher  who  ministered  to  a  group  of  congrega- 
tions ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  invariably  called  each  of  these  un- 
consecrated  bishops  his  "  brother."    Thus  he  addressed  Bucer  in 
1540  as  "  Bishop  of  the  Churches  of  Strassburg  "  and  his  "  beloved 
brother  in  Christ";  and  Lauterbach  as  "Priest  and  Bishop  of 
Pima  and  the  neighbouring  Churches  "  and  his  "  dearest  brother 
in  the  Lord."  Spalatin,  Ryiniuis,  rfelfinger,  and  others,  were  each 
addressed  as  "  Bishop  and  brother."     But  there  is  a  gradual 
ascension  in  dignity  and  reverence  of  address  in  Luther's  letters  to 
Amsdorf  between  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  Amsdorf  as 
Bishop  of  Naumburg  and  the  death  of  the  Reformer.    In  his 
letters  to  Amsdorf  prior  to  his  consecration   Luther  always 


addressed  him  as  his  "  brother,"  but  after  that  event  he  at  once 
began  to  write  to  the  Evangelical  prelate  as  "  the  reverend  in 
Christ,  Lord  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  Bishop  in  Naumburg,  his 
venerated  superior  in  the  Lord."  In  1544  and  1545  Luther 
dropped  the  surname,  addressed  Amsdorf  simply  by  his  Christian 
name,  and  began  to  call  him  his  "  father  in  Christ."  During  the 
three  last  years  of  his  life  Luther  never  failed  to  address  Amsdorf 
in  the  customary  forms  used  in  writing  to  Catholic  bishops.  A 
letter  on  "  the  day  of  St.  Vitus,  1545,"  in  which  Luther  thanks 
his  "  reverend  father  "  for  a  present  of  wine,  and  informs  him  that 
"  Satan  had  kept  him  awake  all  night  with  the  agonies^  of  the 
stone,"  is  subscribed,  "  To  the  reverend  father  in  God,  Nicholas, 
Bishop  of  Naumburg,  our  most  gracious  lord."  The  same  formula 
is  used  by  Luther  in  all  his  later  letters  to  Amsdorf.  The 
masterful  Wesley  differed  widely  from  Luther  in  this  respect,  for 
Wesley  never  allowed  his  Methodist  "  Bishop  "  to  suppose  that  he 
had  elevated  him  into  his  own  superior  by  ordaining  him  to  the 
episcopate. 


DIARY  AND  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  HUTCHINSON.* 

OVERNOR  HUTCHINSON  played  a  conspicuous  and  im- 
vJT  portant  part  in  some  of  the  events  which  preceded  the  War 
of  American  Independence.  He  was  most  honestly  attached  to 
the  principle  of  maintaining  the  connexion  between  the  colonies 
now  forming  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  mother-country, 
and  he  lost  much  by  his  devotion  to  an  unsuccessful  cause.  _  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  his  character  appears  to  have  been  estim- 
able aDd  blameless.  He  is  further  well  known  by  his  own  History 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  his  great-grandson  should  entertain  a  high  respect 
for  his  memory,  and  should  think  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  edit 
the  diary  and  letters  of  his  ancestor,  with  a  view  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  conduct— a  conduct  which  is  amply  recorded  in 
history,  and  which  would  appear  to  all  impartial  readers  to  stand 
in  no  want  of  vindication,  and  upon  the  explanation  of  which 
little  or  no  additional  light  is  now  thrown  by  his  zealous  de- 
scendant, although  he  claims  to  fill  an  important  blank  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  bulky  volume  has 
been  produced  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  do  so. 

It  is  indeed  sometimes  unfortunate  when  papers  and  letters  have 
been  preserved  to  an  inordinate  extent  in  a  preceding  generation, 
and  when  the  piety  of  ancestor-worship  is  displayed  in  similar 
excess  in  a  succeeding  one.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  when  the 
laudable  desire  to  do  justice  to  a  reputation  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  need  of  defence,  and  to  do  honour  to  a  worthy  progenitor,  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  literary  skill  and  experience  required  to 
make  the  best  use  of  materials,  especially  when  they  are  them- 
selves generally  deficient  in  points  of  novel  and  salient  interest. 

The  general  facts  of  the  life  of  Governor  Hutchinson  are  well 
known.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  a  circumstance  which  tended 
to  aggravate  his  unpopularity  when  he  took  part  against  his 
fellow-colonists.  He  first  came  to  London  as  agent  for  Boston  in 
1738.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Chamber  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  he  was  for  three  years  Speaker.  After  having 
been  for  some  time  on  the  Colonial  Council,  he  became  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  was  finally  appointed  Governor  in  1770,  having  also 
for  some  time  filled  the  place  of  Chief  Justice,  although  not  a 
regularly  trained  lawyer.  Hutchinson's  name,  however,  is  pro- 
bably most  familiar  in  connection  with  the  once-famous  corre- 
spondence which  by  some  means  came  into  the  hands  of  Franklin, 
which  was  afterwards  published,  and  which  led  to  the  proceedings 
which,  more  than  any  others,  determined  Franklin  to  a  course 
of  implacable  hostility  against  England,  and  completely  put  an 
end  to  any  hopes  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  possessions. 

The  story  is  well  told  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  in  his  history 
of  the  period.  So  far  back  as  in  1765  Hutchiusons  unpopularity 
in  Boston  was  so  great  that  his  house  was  then  sacked  by  a  mob, 
a  circumstance  not  likely  to  improve  the  friendly  nature  of  his 
relations  with  his  colonial  fellow-subjects,  and  his  lack  of  favour 
in  America  was  shared  by  his  brothers-in-law  Andrew,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  Peter  Oliver,  Chief  Justice,  as  well  as  by  his  sons, 
to  whom  some  of  the  unfortunate  tea  cargoes  were  consigned. 
The  letters  in  question  were  written  by  the  Governor  and  by 
Andrew  Oliver  to  Mr.  Thomas  Whateley,  who  had  been  at  one-time 
Secretary  under 'Mr.  Grenville,  and  was  afterwards  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Lord  Suffolk,  and  who  died  in  1772.  After  Whateley's 
death  these  letters  passed  into  the  possession  of  Franklin,  at  that 
time  resident  in  London  as  agent  for  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  and  they  were  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Speaker  of 
that  House.  They  were  letters  which  had  not  been  w-ritten  in  a 
public  capacity,  although  relating  to  public  affairs  and  tending  to 
influence  public  measures,  but  which  contained  nothing  which  was 
unworthy  of  the  writers  as  public  officials  and  opponents  of 
colonial  independence.  But  they  did  contain  strong  and  unguarded 
expressions  against  the  opposition  party  in  Boston,  and  certairdv 
were  never  intended  for  publication.  The  American  view  of 
them  is,  that  they  were  as  untrue  in  their  statements  as  they  were 
insidious  in  their  intentions  in  describing  the  prevailing  discontent 
as  due  to  a  factious  spirit  and  intrigues,  and  in  suggesting  coercion 
and  recourse  to  military  force. 

They  were  sent  by  Franklin  without  disclosing  the  person  from 
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whom  he  had  received  them,  accompanied  by  his  statement  that 
he  had  got  them  under  the  promise  that  they  should  not  be  gene- 
rally made  known  or  printed,  and  that  they  were  to  be  returned  to 
him  after  having  been  seen  only  for  their  private  satisfaction  by  a 
few  men  of  important  position,  and  with  the  wish  that  a  good 
understanding  should  prevail  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
Colonies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  letters  got  into  wider  circulation 
than  may  have  been  intended,  and  that  they  were  ultimately 
printed  and  published,  with  the  result  that  a  petition  was 
sent  to  England  for  the  dismissal  of  the  writers  from  the  public 
offices  held  by  them.  Mr.  William  Whateley,  a  surviving  brother 
of  the  recipient  of  the  letters,  took  the  matter  up  ;  and  suspicion 
fell  upon  Mr.  John  Temple,  who  had  been  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs  at  Boston,  and  who  was  a  friend  of  Franklin's,  as  the 
person  who  had  communicated  the  letters  to  him.  A  very  savage 
duel  took  place  between  these  gentlemen,  of  which  full  particulars 
are  given  in  the  present  volume ;  and,  as  he  alleged,  to  prevent 
further  bloodshed  and  complications,  Franklin  then  avowed  him- 
self as  the  person  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  letters  ;  and 
this  brought  upon  him  an  application  made  by  the  brother  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

The  public  and  more  important  part  of  the  matter  proceeded  to 
the_  hearing  of  the  Massachusetts  petition  before  the  Privy  Council, 
which  took  place  on  the  eventful"  29th  January,  1774.  Franklin 
was  present,  and  the  arguments  for  the  petitioners  were  feebly 
supported  by  Dunning  and  Lee;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Wedderburn,  who  appeared  as  Solicitor-General  for  the  Crown, 
made  an  effective  speech,  full  of  strong  remarks  and  taunts  against 
Franklin,  such  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  forget  or  forgive. 
The  petition  was  dismissed.  All  remaining  hopes  of  reconciliation 
were  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  Franklin  from  his  office  of 
Deputy  Postmaster-General  in  America,  and  the  resort  to  arms 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  looming  in  the  distance  now 
became  inevitable. 

In  the  month  of  July  1774  Governor  Hutchinson  came  to 
England,  and  the  diary  begins,  which,  although  not  without 
interest,  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  of  value  to  what  was 
already  known  of  the  matters  of  historical  moment  to  which  it 
relates.  He  was  naturally  much  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  that  time  attending  to  American  affairs, 
and  on  his  arrival  was  almost  immediately  introduced  by  him  to 
the  King.  The  conversation  which  passed  in  a  long  interview  is 
given  without  abridgment,  and  exhibits  George  HI.  to  some 
advantage.  The  King  approved  of  the  Governor's  administration, 
and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  cruel  than  the  treatment  he 
had  met  with  in  the  betraying  of  his  private  letters.  The 
Governor  then  named  the  six  persons  to  whom,  as  he  under- 
stood, thecommunication  of  the  letter  hadheen  limited  by  Franklin, 
and  the  King  asked  many  questions  showing  his  minute  knowledge 
of  persons  and  events  and  his  desire  to  get  all  the  information  he 
could  from  his  visitor. 

Hutchinson  appears  to  have  had  access  to  some  of  the  best 
society  in  London,  and  some  illustrations  of  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  period  may  be  gleaned  from  his  journal.  He  officially 
attended  Lord  Dartmouth's  levees,  and  was  frequently  at  the 
King's  Court,  then  habitually  held  on  Sundays.  On  Sunday  even- 
ings, too,  there  were  receptions  at  the  houses  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  Lord  Mansfield,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  Heberden,  the 
eminent  physician, at  whose  receptions  were  present  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  But  the  Governor  seems  to  have  been  a 
plain  New  Englander,  with  few  tastes  and  of  unadorned  mind,  and 
without  that  power  of  graphically  describing  what  is  heard  and 
seen  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  any  charm  to  a  regular  record 
of  the  events  of  daily  life.  He  paid  visits  in  the  country,  and 
mentions  the  hours  of  meals  at  Lord  Townsend's,  in  Norfolk,  as 
breakfast  at  eleven,  dinner  at  half-past  four,  and  supper  at  eleven. 
At  another  country  house,  where  cards  were  played  in  the  evening, 
it  is  said  that  the  mean  custom  was  kept  up  of  making  the  guests 
pay  for  the  cards  used  by  them.  This  is  followed  by  the  very  in- 
telligible remark  that  vails  are  generally  laid  aside,  which  occasions 
the  wonderful  inquiry  by  the  editor  in  a  note  of  "  What  does  this 
mean  ?  "  A  still  more  remarkable  note  is  added  in  another  place, 
in  which  the  excellent  Governor  says  that  he  preferred  Terence's 
Andria,  as  seen  by  him  at  Westminster  School,  to  some  recent 
performances  at  which  he  had  assisted  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 

Garden,  to  which  the  following  information  is  appended :  

"  Terence,  originally  a  manumitted  slave,  was  the  author  of  the 
words— 'homo  sum,  humaui  nil  a  me  alien  urn  puto.'  His  Andria 
is  said  to  have  been  adapted  from  Menauder."  After  attending 
an  evening  party,  the  Governor  descants  on  the  name  of  "  rout" 
as  having  given  an  unfavourable  idea  of  such  meetings  in  New 
England;  for  that  nothing  can  be  more  moderate,  decent,  and 
respectable  than  such  assemblies. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  diary  and  letters  amply  confirm 
the  fact  that  in  England  a  very  inadequate  notion  was  entertained 
of  the  powers  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  colonies,  and  of  their 
determination  to  exert  them.  The  preparations  for  a  Southern 
Congress  in  1774  are  ridiculed,  and  the  strongest  belief  is  stated  in 
the  impotence  of  the  colonies  to  withstand  the  unanimous  will  of 
the  mother-country  to  retain  them  in  subjection.  Towards  the 
end  of  this  year  Hutchinson  seems  to  have'thought  that  some  re- 
conciliation could  be  effected  by  a  modified  exercise  of  the  super- 
intendence of  Parliament.  But  it  was  then  too  late  for  any 
compromise  to  be  accepted.  The  colonies  knew  their  own  adult 
strength,  although  it  was  not  yet  appreciated  in  England,  and 


were  resolved  upon  securing  complete  independence ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  when  Hutchinson  was 
committing  to  paper  his  views  of  a  possible  mode  of  arrangement 
(4th  Nov.,  1774)  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  issued  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  diary  is  now  published  down  to  the  end  of  1775.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  continued  by  Governor  Hutchinson  as  far  as 
May  1780,  and  that  what  remains  to  be  printed,  together  with  the 
further  letters  of  concurrent  date,  exceeds  in  bulk  all  that  has  been 
given  in  the  present  volume.  If  more  should  be  published,  the 
editor  proposes  adopting  a  judicious  selection,  instead  of  the  full 
transcript  of  the  diary  and  letters  which  now  appears.  Such  a 
course  may  berecommended  as  a  very  desirable  one,  for  the  editor's 
own  lamentation  over  a  certain  letter  which  he  has  printed,  that 
it  is  a  very  disappointing  one,  will  probably  be  extended  by  most 
of  his  readers  to  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  thought  it  his 
pious  and  pitiless  duty  to  communicate  at  full  length  to  the  public. 


ARCTIC  TRAVEL.* 

nniTERE  is  some  cause  for  regret  that  Mr.  McCormick  has  not 
J-  exercised  more  discretion  in  preparing  the  diaries  of  his 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  voyages  for  the  press.  In  their  present  shape, 
we  must  confess,  there  is  too  apparent  a  need  of  a  thorough  win- 
nowing and  rearrangement  of  these  bulky  volumes,  whose  want  of 
sequence  and  method  promises  fair  to  baffle  the  patience  and  enter- 
prise of  the  average  reader  of  works  of  travel.  If,  in  the  interests 
of  the  general  public,  Mr.  McCormick  could  have  enlisted  the 
services  of  some  such  mysterious  agency  as  is  now  familiar  in 
artistic  circles  under  the  name  of  "  a  ghost,"  we  feel  he  would 
have  given  his  book  that  chance  of  success  it  fairly  merits  :  as  it 
is,  only  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  of  Polar  voyages  will,  we  fear, 
take  the  pains  to  study  the  printed  evidence  of  his  travelled  career. 
Whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  his  literary  method, 
the  author  has  deserved  well  at  our  hands  for  the  numerous  re- 
productions of  his  original  sketches  of  places  very  rarely  illus- 
trated by  careful  and  accurate  observers:  his  very  interesting 
panorama  of  the  great  volcanic  range  on  the  Antarctic  coast,  of 
which  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror  are  the  loftiest  peaks,  being  for 
that  reason  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  Indeed,  when  we  "take 
into  account  the  great  variety  of  Arctic  experience  which  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  writer  of  this  book,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  its 
narrative  is  not  characterized  by  picturesque  description  and  local 
information,  as  well  as  by  frequent  and  elaborate  illustration.  Mr. 
McCormick  is  a  member  of  the  medical  service  of  the  English 
navy,  and  in  his  official  capacity  and  as  a  scientific  collector  and 
investigator  has  served  on  no  less  than  three  Polar  expeditions. 
In  1827  he  was  of  the  party  who,  with  Parry  as  their  leader, 
sought  the  North  Pole  from  the  western  side  of  Greenland. 
Twelve  years  later  he  sailed  in  the  Erebus,  which  with  its 
famous  consort  the  Terror  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Ross,  to  explore  the  Southern  seas;  visiting  in  three  succes- 
sive years  that  extraordinary  barrier  of  ice  and  mountain  which 
cuts  off  the  Antarctic  Ocean  from  a  hitherto  unexploiei  con- 
tinent. On  the  first  visit  of  Ross  to  this  region  he  found, 
and  named  after  his  vessels,  the  splendid  peaks  of  Erebus  and 
Terror,  of  whose  grand  outlines  the  panoramic  sketch  before 
alluded  to  gives  an  excellent  idea.  Few  sights  on  our  globe  can 
be  more  impressive  than  Mount  Erebus  as  it  towers  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  frozen  edge  of  that  desolate  coast,  pouring 
forth  night  and  day  a  pillar  of  smoke  and  flame  into  the  chill 
gloom. 

On  one  of  these  voyages  a  collision  in  the  night  nearly  sent  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  to  the  bottom,  and  the  former  only  escaped 
the  one  peril  ro  find  herself  under  the  lee  of  an  iceberg  whose 
hard,  blue  sides  she  almost  scraped  with  her  yards— an  imminent 
peril  from  which  alone  she  was  saved  by  the  calmness  and  fine 
seamanship  of  her  captain.  Iu  these  years  spent  in  Southern  seas 
Mr.  McCormick  became  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  then  the 
Governor  of  Tasmania— a  friendship  which  led  him  to  take  an  active 
interest  m  the  schemes  which  many  years  later  were  set  on  foot 
tor  the  rescue  of  that  unfortunate  adventurer  in  the  Northern 
Arctic  circle.  Mr.  McCormick  accompanied  the  squadron  of  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  fitted  out  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
hope  of  finding  traces  of  the  lost  expedition,  and  was  especially 
eager  to  conduct  a  boat  expedition  up  Melville  Channel,  where  he 
believed  it  was  most  likely  Franklin  and  his  comrades  might 
nave  been.  Obstacles,  however,  the  nature  of  which  he  himself 
relates  at  considerable  length,  were  created;  and  he  returned  to 
England  after  one  abortive,  but  hazardous,  boat  journey  in  a  sea 
rapidly  closing  up  with  incoming  ice. 

As  a  continuation  of  the  tradition  of  Arctic  adventure  and 
heroism,  the  log  of  the  steamer  Jeannette,  edited  bv  the  wife  of 
her  gallant  commander,  Lieutenant  De  Long,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  is  extremely  interesting.  The  story  of  a  failure-for  the 
Jeannette  practically  failed  to  get  anywhere  except  on  top  of  an 
ice-floe— the  simple  manly  narrative,  which  is  the  literary 
legacy  ot  Mr.  De  Long,  can  scarcely  be  read  with  unquickened 
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Commander  U.S.N  Edited  by  his  Wife,  Emma  De  Long.  London- 
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feelings.  The  Jeannette,  better  known  to  Englishmen  as  the  Pan- 
dora, was  sold  in  1879  to  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  of  New  York, 
by  her  owner,  Sir  Allen  Young,  to  be  employed  on  an  Arctic 
venture  which  Mr.  Bennett  was  desirous  to  carry  out.  This 
venture  was  instigated  by  Be  Long,  a  brilliant  and  daring  officer, 
who  had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  relief  of  the  Polaris,  and  who  had  a  deeply-rooted  belief 
that  the  real  route  to  the  Polar  seas  lay  rather  through  Behring's 
Straits  than  by  the  more  old-fashioned  courses  along  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  Greenland.  De  Long,  moreover,  was  in- 
tensely ambitious  to  carry  the  American  flag  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole  than  any  of  the  European  seamen  who  had  preceded  him, 
and  it  was  his  hope  to  make,  if  possible,  at  any  hazard,  some 
important  discovery.  In  Mr.  Bennett  he  met  a  generous  patron, 
who  cheerfully  undertook  the  formidable  charges  of  his  scheme,  and 
started  him  on  his  voyage  admirably  found,  so  far  as  foresight 
could  provide  where  so  much  was  inevitably  unforeseen.  The  ship 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  July  1879  ;  and,  after  a  brief  space 
of  sailing  in  the  Arctic  seas,  found  herself  beset  in  pack-ice.  For 
nearly  two  years  the  luckless  vessel  and  her  crew  were  held  fast 
in  the  floe,  drifting  helplessly  north,  west,  south,  and  east  as  the 
wind  impelled  the  ice. 

The  daily  record  of  De  Long's  log  reveals  the  weariness  of 
these  tedious  months  of  inactivity  ;  the  strain  on  the  Captain 
himself  of  a  responsibility  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  yet 
obviously  borne  with  manly  and  cheerful  courage ;  the  hourly 
perils  from  the  recurring  disturbances  of  the  ice ;  the  chafing  dis- 
appointment of  frustrated  plans.  The  terror  of  such  an  Arctic 
captivity  would  appear  from  this  narrative  to  be  of  a  singularly 
strange  and  awe-inspiring  kind.  During  the  summer  months, 
when  there  is  comparatively  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  ice, 
the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  oppressed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  boundless  plain,  heaped  with  tumbled  ice-hills,  and  the 
universal  stillness  of  the  frozen  waste ;  but,  with  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  ice  is  all  activity,  the  air  is  rilled  with  a  tumult 
of  shrieks  and  explosions,  and  the  noise  of  incessant  rending 
and  grinding ;  huge  masses  of  solid  ice,  forced  upwards  by  the 
enormous  strain  beneath,  are  shot  with  a  bideous  din  on  the 
surface  of  the  floe;  the  floes  themselves  of  a  sudden  cleave  asunder, 
and  then,  coming  together  with  a  stupendous  crash,  hurl  their 
shattered  edges  into  the  air.  In  such  scenes,  with  the  knowledge 
that  at  any  moment  the  ice  on  which  they  were  cradled  might 
pass  beneath  them  and  engulf  their  vessel,  eager  for  the  pack  to 
dissolve  and  give  them  a  chance  of  release,  the  crew  and  their 
officers  patiently  awaited  the  issue.  At  last,  in  June  1881,  the 
crisis  came — the  ice  parted,  and  catching  the  Jeannette  in  its  grip, 
■so  crushed  her  frame  that  she  sank  after  a  few  hours. 

But  one  thing  remained  to  the  sailors,  and  that  was  to  seek  as 
best  they  might  the  Siberian  shore.  Thanks  to  the  care  of  their 
officers,  little  sickness  had  occurred  on  the  Jeannette,  and  the 
party  started  in  good  health  to  drag  their  boats  and  sledges  over 
the  ice.  The  task  was  stupendous ;  the  ice  was  one  succession 
of  piled-up  barriers,  intersected  by  open  waterways.  On  some  days, 
after  hours  of  effort,  the  advance  was  little  more  than  a  mile, 
rarely  more  than  four  a  day.  At  the  end  of  eighty  days  they 
reached  the  open  sea,  and  hoped  for  safety.  But,  .as  they  sailed 
for  the  estuary  of  the  Lena,  a  storm  separated  their  boats,  and 
driven  to  various  points  on  the  coast,  they  were  scattered,  never 
again  to  join  company.  De  Long,  with  those  in  his  boat,  landed 
in  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  only  to  perish  miserably  of  famine  in  its 
trackless  wastes ;  one  boat,  under  the  care  of  the  ship's  engineer, 
Mr.  Melville,  had  the  fortune  to  be  driven  to  the  West,  and  to 
chance  on  a  native  settlement;  a  third  boat  and  its  crew  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  no  traces  of  it  or  its  occupants 
having  been  met  with  by  the  relief  parties,  which  searched  every 
corner  of  that  coast  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  year.  The 
immense  sufferings  of  De  Long  and  his  men  appear  from  the  daily 
entries  in  his  diary.  Their  health  had  grievously  suffered  from 
their  week's  exposure  in  the  open  boats  after  quitting  the  ice- 
floe. One  of  the  men  was  so  enfeebled  that  rapid  progress 
was  impossible,  and  their  supply  of  food  had  fallen  so  short 
that  the  speedy  discovery  of  human  dwellings  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  To  add  to  their  difficulties,  they  were  misled  by 
their  maps,  which  proved  useless  in  a  district  whose  features 
varied  yearly  with  the  floods  that  hold  it  submerged  for  six  months 
at  a  time,  and  their  expectations  were  raised  only  to  be  rudely 
demolished  by  the  belief  that  they  should  quickly  come  to  a  settle- 
ment where  they  might  obtain  shelter  and  food.  Each  day  brought 
fresh  disappointment  and  diminished  strength  to  the  unfortunate 
wanderers.  An  entry  in  De  Long's  journal,  dated  20th  September, 
1S81,  helps  us  to  realize  the  hardships  they  endured. 

I  found  our  progress  was  terribly  slow.  Every  one  of  us  seems  to  have 
lost  all  feeling  in  his  toes,  and  some  of  us  even  half-way  up  the  feet.  That 
terrible  week  in  the  boat  has  done  us  great  injury.  ...  I  ordered  tea  made 
and  pemmican  served  out.  We  opened  our  last  can  (forty-five  pounds), 
and  in  order  to  make  it  hold  out,  1  so  cut  it  that  it  must  suffice  for  four 
days'  food.  Then  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  provisions,  and  must  eat  the 
Uog,  unless  Providence  sends  something  in  our  way.  When  the  dog  is 
eaten  ? 

I  was  much  impressed  and  derive  great  encouragement  from  an  accident 
of  last  Sunday.  Our  Bible  got  soaking  wet,  and  I  had  to  read  the  epistle 
and  gospel  out  of  my  Prayer-book.  According  to  my  rough  calculation, 
it  was  the  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  the  gospel  contained  some 
promises  which  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  condition. 

The  words  that  cheered  this  brave  officer  were  the  great  and  in- 
spiring advice,  "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 


or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall 
put  on." 

But,  despite  all  efforts  to  reach  a  place  of  security,  Mr.  De 
Long  was  overmastered  by  the  terrible  obstacles  in  his  path. 
With  the  horrors  of  the  Siberian  winter  beginning,  all  food  gone, 
and  his  men  reduced  to  death's  door,  he  was  forced  at  last  to  cease 
his  tardy  progress,  and  send  forward  two  of  his  strongest  followers 
to  search  for  help.  The  story  of  their  efforts,  and  want  of  success 
to  relieve  in  time  their  Captain  and  comrades,  is  simply  told  by 
Mrs.  De  Long  in  these  pages.  Relief  when  it  came  was  weeks  too 
late  ;  the  last  feeble  entry  in  De  Long's  diary  fixes  the  date  of  his 
death  on  or  about  October  30.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
March  that  Mr.  Melville,  whose  determination,  great  courage,  and 
intelligence  are  very  manifest,  discovered  the  bodies  of  his  friends 
buried  in  the  snow  on  the  river-bank,  and  was  able  to  remove  them 
to  a  secure  place  overlooking  the  great  river-bed  of  the  Lena  for 
burial. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the3e  pages  contain  something 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  human  disappointment  and  dis- 
comfiture. De  Long  was  an  observant  and  intelligent  student 
of  the  regions  in  which  he  so  long  remained  an  unwilling  prisoner, 
and  he  has  left  us  the  full  result  of  his  experience.  Like  most 
who  come  into  contact  with  realities,  he  grew  deeply  sceptical 
of  the  truth  of  many  of  the  accepted  doctrines  relative  to  the 
Polar  seas,  and  seems  to  have  had  good  reason.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  book  for  the  press  must,  we  feel,  have  been  for 
Mrs.  De  Long  a  labour  of  love.  Much  praise  is  none  the  les9  due 
to  her  for  the  care  and  precision  with  which  she  has  carried  out 
her  task.  Probably  no  better  memorial  of  the  brave  sailor  who 
led  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette  could  be  found  than  the  simple 
story  which  is  now  laid  before  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
satisfactory  features  of  this  sad  story  that  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr. 
Danenhauer,  who  were  able  and  brave  in  support  of  their  Captain 
in  all  his  trials,  are  still  living  to  testify  to  the  heroism  and  steady 
discipline  of  those  who  have  perished,  and  perhaps  to  give  us  at 
some  future  time  the  result  of  their  observations  and  experience 
in  Arctic  seas. 


FIVE  NOVELS.* 

THE  reviewer  of  novels,  in  the  exercise  of  his  harmless  neces- 
sary calling,  is  constrained  to  sympathize  (or  the  reverse) 
with  a  great  many  ideals  and  ambitions,  and  to  bow  down  and 
worship  (or  the  reverse)  before  a  great  many  types  of  hero  and 
heroine.  Fresh  from  the  achievements  of  Ouida's  gorgeous  mind, 
he  must  go  forth  and  disport  himself  among  the  innocent  creations 
of  Miss  Yonge.  Scarce  has  he  put  by  the  tempestuous  blandish- 
ments of  Miss  Broughton  ere  he  must  make  himself  all  ear  and 
intelligence  for  the  temperate  and  delicate  siren-strains  of  Mr. 
Henry  James.  After  a  cruise  under  the  Jolly  Roger  with  Ben 
Gunn  and  Long  John  Silver,  he  must  exalt  his  intellect  to  the  level 
of  the  inhuman  originality,  the  cryptogamic  brilliance,  the  un- 
natural novelty  and  freshness  of  the  author  of  the  Tragic 
Comedians  and  the  epic  of  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne.  It  is  written 
that  variety  is  charming ;  but  to  him  satiated  with  change,  de- 
bauched as  Mr.  Venus  was  by  incessant  intercourse  with  "  human 
warious,"  the  adage  is  a  trifle  pointless  and  misleading.  Probably 
it  is  so  to  the  humble  rag-and-bone  man  and  the  nobler  dealer  in 
marine  stores,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  For  of  course  there 
is  variety  and  variety  ;  that  of  the  British  Museum  and  that  of 
Botlin's  Bower,  the  Shakspearian  species  and  the  species  developed 
from  Mudie's.  Equally,  of  course,  the  one  is  not  the  other,  and 
between  the  Shakspearian  and  the  Mudiesque  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  To  pursue  the  subject  further  were  a  task  invidious  and 
fraught  with  peril.  To  say  that  the  reviewer  of  novels  is  acquainted 
with  the  Shakspearian  species  by  reputation  only  is  to  say 
everything.  To  note  that  in  the  present  batch  of  novels  the  heroic 
interest  is  supplied  by  a  model  Atheist,  a  lovely  female  journalist, 
a  "  high-toned  "  American  widow,  a  ditto  ditto  widower,  a  proud 
and  desperate  idiot,  some  very  natural  and  pleasing  children,  an 
artful  and  eccentric  murderer,  a  gifted  but  repentant  Nihilist,  a 
choice  selection  of  maids  and  matrons  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  a  noble  parson,  and  a  brother  so  sweet  and 
self-sacrificing  as  to  be  almost  unique  in  fiction,  is  to  explain  the 
origin  of  these  preliminary  reflections,  if  not  to  excuse  their 
temper. 

In  We  Two  the  author  of  Donovan,  still  harping  on  the  right  of 
man  to  disbelieve  as  he  lists,  tells  us  the  story  of  Raeburn,  the 
Atheist,  and  his  valiant  little  daughter  Erica.  Raeburn  is  a 
model  of  his  kind.  He  is  "  very  tall,"  and  of  "  remarkably  benign 
aspect  " ;  he  has  a  "  grand  head  " ;  he  is  "  middle-aged,  yet  vener- 
able," or  rather  "  devotional-looking  "  ;  and  he  is  "  pervaded  "  by 
"  a  certain  majesty  of  calmness,"  which  seems  "  hardly  suited  to  his 
character  of  public  agitator."  So  much  for  his  outer  man.  Morally 
and  mentally  he  is  an  epitome  of  all  the  virtues.  He  edits  the  Idol- 
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breaker,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  admirably  eloquent,  laborious  as  tbe 
ant  of  fable,  generous,  high-minded,  brave  as  Bayard,  intellectual 
as  George  Eliot,  sincere  aa  Danton,  magnetic  as  Mesmer,  liberal 
as  Pangloss,  the  Luther  of  Freethought,  tbe  heroic  infidel,  a  combi- 
nation of  all  that  is  noble  in  man  and  lecturer,  saint  and  journalist, 
martyr  and  agitator— Beales  and  Grandison  and  Spinoza  rolled 
into  one,  in  short,  and  somehow  failing  to  "  come  off."  Raeburn 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the  object  of  dreadful  persecutions! 
Religious  soap-boilers  libel  him,  and  as  he  is  an  Atheist  juries  cut 
down  his  damages  to  the  lowest  possible  figure ;  Christian  mobs 
unite  to  tear  his  coat,  and  break  his  head,  and  roll  him  in  the 
mud  :  parsons  backbite  and  slander  him,  and  nonconforming  M.P.'s 
"  in  holy  horror  and  pious  grief"  denounce  him  in  the  House  and 
out  of  it  as  a  monster  in  human  form ;  and  all  the  while  he  pursues 
his  noble  way— preaching  and  teaching,  lecturing  and  giving, 
writing  articles  in  the  Idol-breaker  and  vanquishing  his  enemies  in 
public  debate,  like  a  good  unwearied  Titan.  For  a  long  while 
Erica— a  charming  young  person— accepts  his  principles  for  gospel. 
At  last,  however,  an  admirable  (but  shadowy)  clergyman  of  the 

Established  Church  compels  her— rather  vaguely,  it  is  true  to 

own  herself  mistaken ;  and  in  the  end,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
illness  and  some  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  she  is  bap- 
tized and  becomes  a  leader-writer  in  the  Daily  Review.  All  the 
same  she  refuses  to  leave  her  father;  and  when  the  clergy- 
man's son,  a  noble  young  doctor  of  medicine,  proposes  mar- 
riage, she  rejects  his  suit,  and  goes  back  to  her  leaders  and  her 
household  gods  in  the  most  devoted  fashion  imaginable.  Natur- 
ally, though,  Miss  Lyall  is  not  content  with  that.  Her  story 
would  be  incomplete  and  her  argument  futile  if  Erica  remained 
unmarried  and  Raeburn  escaped  martvrdom :  and  in  due  course 
both  these  consummations  are  achieved.  Raeburn  is  beaten  to 
death  by  a  mob  of  ardent  but  unpractical  Christians;  and  Erica 
has  nothing  to  do  but  wed  her  medical  man  and  be  happy.  To 
this  complexion  she  comes;  and  so,  with  a  novel  and  satisfying 
translation  of  a  particular  verse  in  the  Greek  Testament,  her 
history  ends.  It  is  far  from  exciting;  indeed  it  is  barely  interest- 
ing. But  it  is  carefully  written;  it  is  paved  with  good  intentions- 
and  such  dissatisfaction  as  it  inspires  is  tempered  with  a  certain 
respect. 

_  The  story  of  An  Open  Foe  h  based  in  some  measure  on  a 
situation  in  Bulwer's  Night  and  Morning.    In  that  novel,  Philip 
tne  stern  and  haughty  hero,  loses  sight  of  his  younger  brother 
bidney,  and  comes  upon  him  years  after  as  somebody's  adopted 
son,  and  his  own  rival  (if  we  remember  aright)  for  somebody 
else  s  heart  and  hand.    In  An  Open  Foe  the  hero,  a  youuo-  man 
whose  "  fine  dark  eyes  "  look  "  scornfully  and  stormily  out  upon 
the  world,  is  bereft  at  a  blow  of  his  wife  and  his  infant  boy,  and 
years  after  finds  the  latter  (the  lady  is  dead)  moving  in  society  as 
the  adopted  (and  illegitimate)  son  of  a  near  relative  of  his,  and 
a,  suitor  lor  the  good  graces  of  his  own  niece.    This  impertinence 
he  resents  so  bitterly  that  the  offspring  runs  away  to  Russia 
develops  a  consumption,   and   is   at  death's  door  before  his 
parents  eyes  are  opened  to  the  truth  ;   so  that  the  inevitable 
recognition  and  reconciliation  come  too  late,  and  there  is  a 
funeral  instead  of  a  wedding,  and  a  lifelong  remorse  in  place 
oi_  a  lifelong  happiness.    This,  however,  is  not  brought  about 
without  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  intrigue,  the  introduction  of 
a  crowd  of  more  or  less  uncommon  personages,  and  the  inven- 
tion or  adaption  of  a  world  of  romantic  and  lovely  names— 
Gaston  Ravenscroft,  Olivia  and  Felicia  ditto,  Vera  de  Lusio-nan 
Maurice  Guyon  (afterwards  Count  Zaranoff),  Adrian  Lon<rmere 
Rma  von  Lowenstein,  Lancelot  Aylmer,  Anna  Strolenski,  and 
others  lrom  the  same  noble  mint.    Of  Gaston  Ravenscroft,  the 
Here >,  we  have  already  spoken;  his  it  is  to  marry  his  mother's 
maid  to  begin  with,  to  be  the  death  of  his  own  son,  to  behave  (for 
love  of  Vera  de  Lusignan)  with  the  blackest  treachery  towards  his 
rival  Maurice  Guyon,  and  finally,  a  penitent  man,  to  fling  away 
his  life  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  in  rescue  of  an  aged  Arab's 
only  child.    His  mother,  the  Baroness  Waldstein  (whS  seems  to 
have  something  in  common  with  the  lady  who  married  Tom 
fusher),  is  the  villain  of  the  story  ;  she  lies,  she  cogs,  she  paints 
and  powders,  she  writes  anonymous  letters,  she  ruins  Gaston 
by  separating  him  from  his  wife  and  babe,  and  she  comports 
herself  generally  like  the  bold,  bad  woman  she  is.    Vera  de 
Lusignan,  again,  begins  on  the  boards  of  a  twopenny  theatre  and 
ends— after  witching  the  world  with  noble  vocalization,  breakine 
Gaston  s  heart,  and  well  nigh  being  the  death  of  Maurice  Guyon- 
as  the  Countess  Zaranoff,  "radiant  in  her  white  lace  and  diamonds  " 
a  queen  of  soft  society  in  St.  Petersburg.    As  for  Maurice,  he  is 
count,  conspirator,  fiddler,  victim,  hero,  repentant  Nihilist  and 
lavoured  official  turn  and  turn  about ;  the  mind  reels  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  innumerable  metempsychoses;  and  it  is  with  an 
aching  head  and  a  sigh  of  relief  that  one  takes  one's  last  look  at 
him,  '  somewhat  older  and  graver  looking  :'  and  «  with  a  brilliant 
array  of  orders  upon  his  uniform,"  and  reflects  that  his  meta- 
morphoses are  over  and  done,  and  the  need  and  opportunity  of 
lightning  changes  1  for  ever  departed.    It  is  the  same  with  all 
the  other  personages  of  the  story.  Their  vivacity  is  extraordinary  ■ 
nothing  happens  with  them  but  the  unexpected ;  they  shift  they 
veer,  they  dissemble,  they  change  sides,  they  are  generally' antic 
and  surprising,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  fiction.    "  To  think  of 
a  whirlwind,  though  'twere  in  a  whirlwind,  were  a  case  of  more 
steady  contemplation,  a  very  tranquillity  of  mind  and  mansion  " 
With  which  fine  simile  of  Mr.  Mirabel's  we  crave  to  take  leave  of 
tnem,  amusing  as  they  are. 
Mr.  Lathrop's  contribution  to  literature  is  a  study  of  character 


and  morals  and  manners  in  modern  America.    The  scene  of  it  is 
a  fashionable  watering-place;  the  personages  are  all  fashionable,  all 
bright,  all  more  or  less  highly  civilized,  all  good  at  conversa- 
tion, and  all,  or  nearly  all,  exasperatingly  self-conscious  ;  the  story 
is  one  of  high-toned  love  and  delicate  and  refined  revenue  ;  and 
the_  cleverness  with  which  the  book  is  written,  the  skill  with 
which  its  characters  are  drawn,  the  neatness,  the  self-restraint, 
the  reticence  and  dexterity  apparent  in  its  every  page,  are  all  of  the 
newest  type— in  short,  are  fashionable  and  modern  and  American 
likewise.    Eugene  Oliphant  is  a   widower  of  seven-and-forty 
years ;  Octavia  Gifford  is  an  exquisite  widow.    Eugene  becomes 
enamoured  of  Octavia,  but  Octavia  is  yet  in  love  with  her  dead 
husband.  It  pleases  her  to  believe  that  she  has  been  his  one  heroine, 
and  that  to  none  save  her  has  the  defunct  ever  whispered  matrimony 
or  affection.  It  so  happens,  however  ('■'  Ainsi  va  le  monde  ici-bas  !  "), 
that  on  this  particular  point  tbe  late  Gifford  has  been  by  no  means 
all  the  delicate  fancy  of  his  relict  paints  him.    Years  before  they 
met  he  has  offered  marriage  by  letter  in  the  most  glowing  terms ; 
what  is  more,  he  has  been  refused;  what  is  more  still,  the  Cruel 
Fair  is  the  lady  who  afterwards  becomes  Mrs.  Eugene  Oliphant. 
By  the  merest  chance  in  the  world  our  hapless  widower  discovers 
the  dead  man's  letter  ;  he  reads  it,  puts  it  in  his  pocket,  hangs  up 
his  coat  on  a  public  hook,  and  more  or  less  forgets  all  about  it. 
Then  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  Newport  it  is  suddenly 
whispered  that  the  fair  Octavia  is  tremendously  mistaken,  and  is 
wearing  the  willow  for  an  illusion.    Octavia  traces  the  report  to 
Oliphant  (of  course  the  letter  has  been  taken  from  his  pocket  by 
his  host,  and  by  him  communicated  to  the  Powers  of  Air),  and 
insists  on  seeing  the  document.    No  sooner  has  she  read  it  than 
she  goes  wild  with  wrath,  and  determines  to  be  revenged.  She 
makes  Oliphant  love  her ;  she  encourages  him  to  propose ;  and 
when  he  does  propose,  she  refuses  him  in  such  terms  as  show  that 
she  resents  his  late  wife's  influence,  and  that  she  is  bent  on  re- 
venging upon  him  the  bitterness  inflicted  years  before  on  her  own 
dead  husband.  So  much  spiritual  corruption  is  more  than  Oliphant 
can  stand.    He  retreats  to  New  York  with  a  broken  heart;  and 
in  due  course  Octavia  repents  herself  of  her  crime,  and  recalls  him 
to  Newport.    He  sets  sail  accordingly  ;  but  the  ship  takes  fire, 
and  Oliphant,  abandoning  a  piece  of  wreck  he  has  secured  to  a 
poor  creature  who  cannot  swim,  goes  quietly  under,  and  departs 
this  life.    He  prefers  extinction  to  Octavia  Gifford,  like  the  good 
fellow  he  is.    Octavia  at  once  goes  into  complete  mourning — 
"  never  to  be  abandoned  "—and  sets  to  work  to  care  for  the  fate 
Oliphant  as  she  had  cared  for  the  defunct  Gifford.  That  a  creature 
so  cankered  with  refinement,  so  ruined  with  self-consciousness  and 
the  Fine  Shades,  should  be  capable,  as  Mr.  Lathrop  hints  she  is,  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  form  of  love,  is,  to  sav  the  least  of  it,  matter 
for  argument.    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  not  worth 
making  a  heroine  of,  and  that  to  ask  us  to  pity  and  respect  her  is 
false  sentiment  and  false  art  alike.    This  is  what  Mr.  Lathrop  has 
done  ;  and,  cleverly  as  he  has  done  it,  there  are  few,  we  take  it, 
who  will  applaud  his  mistake,  and  fewer  still  who  will  not  wish 
that  he  had  bestowed  his  abundant  cleverness  on  the  presentment 
of  emotions  a  little  less  inhuman  and  artificial  and  tragedy  a  little 
less  contemptible  and  unsound. 

The  Leavenworth  Case  is  a  very  creditable  imitation  of  Gaboriau. 
The  characters  are  the  merest  puppets;  the  style  is  pretentious 
and  artificial ;  the  motives  and  results  are  debatable  enough.  But 
the  plot  is  admirably  ingenious,  and  the  mvstery  is  not  only 
excellently  contrived,  but  excellently  maintained.  You  start  with 
an  inexplicable  murder;  your  suspicions  are  turned  on  some  three 
or  four  potential  culprits  in  succession ;  you  are  handed  over  to  an 
artist  in  detection,  and  made  to  believe  him  a  bungler;  and  in  the 
end  you  discover  that  you  have  had  the  criminal  in  your  mind's 
eye  all  along,  only  the  author  has  been  too  clever  for  vou,  and  has 
sent  your  wits  out  huntiug  along  all  sorts  of  false  trails,  and  made 
an  ass  of  you  from  first  to  last.  That  is  all  that  need  be  said  of 
the  book  in  this  place.  It  is  only  a  story  ;  but  it  is  so  neat  and 
dexterous  and  ingenious,  and  its  merits  are  otherwise  so  incon- 
siderable, that  to  discuss  it  at  greater  length  would  be  unfair. 

The  story  of  Tip  Cat  is  the  stcry  of  two  girl  children  and  their 
admirable  big  brother  Dick.  They  are  reared  in  affluence  (as  the 
penny  novelist  hath  it),  and  by  a  will  that  is  never  signed  they  are 
devoted  to  misery.  But  Dick  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  true.  He 
takes  his  burden  on  his  shoulders ;  he  works,  he  pinches,  he  saves : 
and  m  the  end  he  is  rewarded  as  he  deserves.  He  is  Tip  Cat's 
neighbour;  and  to  Tip  Cat,  otherwise  Tipton  Cathcart,  he  becomes 
as  a  son,  for  reasons  which  shall  not  here  be  specified.  How  every- 
body falls  ill  of  scarlet  fever;  how  justice  is  done  on  the  Wicked 
Uncle  (who  in  this  case  is  an  Aunt),  and  Dick  and  his  bairns  become 
prospective  heirs  to  immense  wealth  ;  how  Dick  foregathers  with 
his  old  sweetheart  Kathie  Dumbleton,  and,  after  some  sweet 
and  natural  love-making,  is  constrained  to  take  her  for  the  asking, 
and  be  happy  in  spite  of  himself;  and  how  Tip  Cat,  from  being  a 
misanthrope  and  an  ass,  becomes  the  best  and  dearest  of  men— all 
these  things  are  set  down  in  the  book  itself,  and  shall  be  told  by 
the  book  or  not  at  all.  It  is,  no  doubt,  idyllic  and  improbable  ; 
bu*  that  is  nothing.  It  is  natural  and  human,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  from  first  line  to  last;  and  that  is  something  Of 
how  little  can  so  much  be  said!  of  how  few,  books  or°book- 
makers,  can  it  be  proclaimed  that  what  they  have  done  is  not 
enough,  and  that  we  want  to  hear  more  of  them  ! 
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THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE.' 

IN  the  Unity  of  Nature  the  Duke  of  Argyll  carries  on  with 
the  same  earnestness  of  religious  conviction  and  the  same 
breadth  and  acumen  of  philosophical  thought  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  stamped  his  Iieign  of  Laiv  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  contributions  to  the  theistic  philosophy  of  the  day. 
In  the  face  of  the  materialistic  or  agnostic  tendencies  cha- 
racteristic of  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  modern  science,  he  boldly 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  older  ground  of  an  originating  and  over- 
ruling Miud  perceptible  in  nature.  He  is  able  to  discern  a  true 
and  definite  design  or  teleological  plan,  to  which  is  due  the  unity 
which  he  makes  it  his  task  to  demonstrate  as  the  law  of  the 
cosmos  or  entire  system  of  the  universe,  to  be  seen  in  the  domain 
of  nature,  in  all  organized  beings,  and  above  all  in  man,  whose 
mind  stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  supreme  and  primary  Intelli- 
gence. A  master,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  processes  and  results 
which  observational  science  has  made  sure,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  accepting  without  misgiving  or  reserve  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion  as  of  divine  authority  and  inspiration,  he 
shows  himself  eminently  qualified  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
claims  of  science  and  of  theism,  and  to  vindicate  that  unity  and 
harmony  in  the  whole  domain  of  thought  which  he  views  as  the 
goal  of  all  well-directed  speculation.  The  barriers  which  have 
too  often  been  held  to  separate  the  provinces  of  science  and 
theology  will,  he  maintains,  disappear  as  the  facts  upon  which  they 
respectively  rest  for  their  authority  are  seen  in  their  true  nature 
and  their  mutual  bearings,  and  not  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
lie  deepest  in  our  intellectual  and  moral  consciousness,  and  which 
most  perplex  us  in  our  efforts  after  truth,  will  be  found  soluble 
in  the  light  of  the  Unity  of  Nature. 

The  unity  of  nature  in  the  physical  sense  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  experience  as  of  instinct  or  intuition  which  we  bring 
to  our  experience.  It  is  bound  up  with  our  impressions  of 
the  unfailing  connexion  between  cause  and  effect.  Whatever 
science  may  have  done  or  may  be  doing  to  confirm  or  illustrate  it, 
science,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  did  not  give  rise  to 
this  conviction.  Though  some  may  hold  theology  to  have  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  its  origination,  we  can  scarcely  doubt_  that 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nature  preceded  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
God  ;  monotheism,  however  early  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  its 
place  in  the  history  of  human  belief,  being  but  the  form  in  which 
that  earlier  idea  became  embodied.  But  what  do  we  mean,  asks 
the  Duke,  by  unity  ?  In  what  sense  can  we  say  that  an  infinite 
number  of  things  are  nevertheless  one  ?  In  seeking  for  the  unity 
of  nature  we  must  beware  lest,  instead  of  extending  our  knowledge, 
we  narrow  and  confuse  it.  Does  knowledge,  as  some  maintain, 
consist  in  the  perception  of  differences  ?  Not  so,  argues  our  author, 
but  rather  in  the  perception  of  relations;  and  the  relations  or 
aspects  which  things  assume  to  our  minds  rise  in  an  ascending 
scale  according  to  the  fulness  of  our  knowledge  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  intellectual  faculties  of  ours  by  which  alone  the 
higher  relations  of  things  can  be  perceived.  One  sign  of  unity  is 
evinced  in  the  ties  whereby  this  world  of  ours  is  bound  to  the 
other  worlds  around  it.  The  earth  is  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens.  Nor  do  the  force  or  forces  by  which  that  mechanism 
is  governed  prevail  in  our  own  solar  system  alone,  but,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  throughout  all  space.  The  revelations  of  solar 
physics  establish  an  identity,  not  only  in  the  materials  which 
make  up  the  sun  and  its  planets  and  all  cosmical  bodies,  but  in  the 
more  subtle  agencies  by  which  matter  is  regulated.  Gravitation 
is  one  agency  which  brings  home  to  us  the  unity  of  the  conditions 
which  preva'il  throughout  the  cosmos.  Light,  heat,  magnetism, 
electricity — whether  considered  as  separate  agencies  or  as  so  many 
modes  of  the  gravitational  force— are  further  links  in  the  chain  of 
physical  causation  by  which  the  universe  is  kept  together.  What 
is  called  the  transmutation  of  forces,  so  far  from  implying  a  rupture 
of  this  unity,  is  but  a  way  of  manifesting  it,  leading  up  to  the 
conception  of  the  possible  ultimate  identity  of  every  variety  of 
force.  What  then  is  needed  is  a  higher  than  physical  or  mechanical 
unity: — 

Thus  every  step  in  the  progress  of  science  which  tends  to  reduce  all 
Organisms  to  one  and  the  same  set  of  elementary  substances,  or  to  one  and 
the  samc.initial  structure,  only  adds  to  the  certainty  with  which  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  upon  something  else  than  composition,  and  upon  something 
else  than  structure,  that  those  vast  differences  ultimately  depend  which 
separate  so  widely  between  living  things  in  rank,  in  function,  and  in 
power.  And  although  we  cannot  tell  what  that  something  is— although 
science  does  not  as  yet  even  tend  to  explain  what  the  directive  agencies  are 
or  how  they  work— one  thing,  at  least,  is  plain  :  that  if  a  very  few  elemen- 
tary substances  can  enter  into  an  untold  variety  of  combinations,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  variety  can  be  made  to  play  a  vast  variety  of  parts,  this 
result  can  only  be  attained  by  a  system  of  mutual  adjustments  as  immense 
as  the  variety 'it  produces,  as  minute  as  the  differences  on  which  it  depends, 
and  as  centralized  in  direction  as  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  results. 
And  so  we  come  to  understand  that  the  unity  which  we  see  in  Nature  is 
that  kind  of  unity  which  the  Miud  recognizes  as  the  result  of  operations 
similar  to  its  own— not  a  unity  which  consists  in  mere  sameness  of 
material,  or  in  mere  identity  of  composition,  or  in  mere  uniformity  of 
structure,  but  a  unity  which  consists  in  the  subordination  of  all  these  to 
similar  aims  and  to  similar  principles  of  action — that  is  to  say,  in  like 
methods  of  yoking  a  few  elementary  forces  to  the  discharge  of  special 
functions,  and  to  the  production,  by  adjustment,  of  one  harmonious  Whole. 

The  argument  for  the  manifestation  of  mind  in  nature  is  carried 
further  into  the  realm  of  organic  life,  significant  points  being  made 
of  the  structure,  habits,  and  instincts  of  the  lower  animals.  Here 
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bis  loving  and  persistent  study  of  living  things  enables  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  to  draw  from  his  own  experience  a  number  of  illustra-  ' 
tions  logically  appropriate  and  of  singular'  beauty.  By  way  of 
frontispiece  to  his  book  he  gives  us  a  woodcut  of  that  rare  and 
unique  species  of  British  birds,  the  little  dipper  or  water-ousel ' 
(Cinclus  ctquaticus),  which  without  the  assistance  of  webbed  feet 
has  extraordinary  powers  of  swimming  and  diving.  A  nestling  of 
this  species  half-il edged,  stumbling  into  a  pool  in  an  agony  of  sudden 
fright,  has  been  seen  by  him  to  wake  up  on  the  instant  to  a  sense 
of  its  hereditary  powers,  diving  down  with  all  the  facility  of  its 
parents,  and  giving  in  the  action  of  its  wings  a  beautiful  ex- 
hibition  of  the  double  progression  in  two  very  different  elements 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  wings  of  most  diving  birds.  The  same  ' 
instinctive  powers  have  been  observed  by  him  in  the  young 
of  the  Dun-diver,  or  female  of  the  red-breasted  Merganser 
(Mergus  serrator).  To  withdraw  pursuit  from  her  young_  he 
has  watched  the  common  wild-duck  (Anas  boschus)  simulating, 
in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  highest  art  of  the  stage,  the 
flutterings  and  cries  of  a  wounded  bird.  A  still  more  striking 
effect  of  mimicry  has  been  observed  by  him  when  in  the  Riviera 
in  winter-time.  A  beautiful  moth,  with  wings  of  light  and 
dark  chocolate  brown,  the  margins  of  a  lustrous  yellow  like  a 
brilliant  gleam  of  light,  on  a  sudden  alarm  gave  its  wings  a  violent 
jerk  and  instantly  became  invisible,  assuming  the  hue  of  the 
withered  and  crumpled  leaves  of  a  deep  blackish  brown,  by  which 
the  interstices  of  the  broken  clods  around  were  filled.  By  the 
exertion  of  special  muscles  the  splendid  margins  of  the  wings 
were  somehow  folded  up,  reverted,  and  hidden  from  sight.  In 
none  of  these  cases  was  there  the  possibility  of  imitation.  _  The 
experience  or  tabula  rasa  school  of  philosophy  must  confess  itself 
bafHed.  Powers  such  as  these  were  derived  from  progenitors 
through  faculty,  confirmed  habit, and  hereditary  transmission.  They 
have  become  organized  in  the  race.  Are  such  animals  then  tobe 
called  mere  machines  ?  There  is  surely  visible  here  the  operation 
of  mind,  which  is  in  no  sense  part  of  the  machinery.  Whatever 
is  done  is  done  in  virtue  of  construction,  itself  due  to  a  mind 
which  has  designed  it  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  powers  and  the 
performance  of  certain  functions.  Is  there  any  light  in  the  theory 
that  animals  are  mere  automata  ?  Was  the  young  dipper  a  diving 
machine  ?  In  the  knowledge  and  the  resources  of  mind  which  are 
shown  in  the  instinctive  motions  we  have  spoken  of,  there  is  the  re- 
flection of  some  agency  and  some  intelligence  which  is  outside  the 
creatures  which  exhibit  them.  It  is  by  the  attributes  of  mind  that 
thev  are  guided — by  fear,  or  by  desire,  or  by  affection,  or  by  mental 
impulses  which  go  straight  to  the  results  of  reasoning  without  its 
processes.  In  the  work  assigned  to  and  done  by  them  we  behold  in 
various  measures  the  qualities  which  we  recognize  in  ourselves,  as 
the  faculties  of  sensation,  of  consciousness,  and  of  will. 

Still  less  is  the  theory  of  automatism  to  be  accepted  as  the  ex- 
planation of  human  action.  That  man's  powers  of  intellect  and 
will,  because  connected  with  an  organic  apparatus,  are  no  more 
than  necessary  results  of  physical  structure  is,  the  Duke  argues,  a 
mere  confusion  of  thought.  At  the  most  this  union  of  the  mental 
operations  with  the  brain,  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  is  but  a  further  instance  of  that  adjusted  harmony 
which  has  been  established  between  instinct  and  the  truths  of 
nature.  It  reveals  the  strong  physical  foundations  upon  which 
the  truthfulness  of  reason  rests  ;  but  it  in  no  wise  detracts  from 
the  integrity  or  the  spontaneity  of  the  human  intellect  and  the 
human  will.  And  when  we  pass  on  to  the  conception  of  an  order 
of  beinc  and  a  range  of  mind  above  ourselves,  are  we  to  be  told 
that  alf  such  ideas  are  imaginary,  that  all  we  know  is  pheno- 
menal, not  real,  that  our  conceptions  of  creation  and  a  Creator 
are  sheer  anthropomorphism,  that  it  is  our  own  shadow  we 
are  chasing,  a  mere  bigger  image  of  ourselves  to  which  we 
are  always  bowing  down  ?  Against  anthropomorphism  the  Duke 
justly  protests  as°a  misleading  phrase.  The  true  etymological 
expression  for  the  idea  should  be  anthropopsychism,  not  "  man- 
formism,"  but  "  man-soulism,"  the  proposition  really  involved  being 
that  there  is  no  mind  in  nature  having  any  relation  or  similitude 
with  our  own.  Against  this  agnostic  position  the  Duke  claims  the 
argument  of  anthropopsychism  itself,  in  proof  of  identity  between 
mind  in  nature  and  mind  in  man.  In  virtue  of  this  common  attribute, 
man  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  no  artificial  distinctions  can  separate 
him  from  it.  And  yet  in  another  sense  it  is  true  that  man  is  above 
nature,  outside  of  it ;  and  in  this  aspect  he  is  the  very  type  and 
image  of  the  supernatural,  so  far  as  creatures,  such  as  we  know 
ourselves  to  be,  can  image  the  High  and  the  Holy  One  that 
inhabiteth  eternity.  To  exclude  from  nature,  as  they  fain  would, 
all  that  is  called  supernatural,  philosophers  must  first  exclude  man 
himself.  Nor  are  the  ideas  of  a  design  in  nature  to  be  any  more 
easily  set  aside.  "Witness  the  language  of  evolutionists  them- 
selves, as  when  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  "  special  contrivance "  or 
of  the  "  final  purpose "  of  the  several  movements  in  plants,  and 
Dr.  Tyndall  emphasizes  the  "  continued  effort  of  animated  nature 
to  improve  its  conditions  and  to  raise  itself  to  a  loftier  _  level." 
Such  language  involves,  the  Duke  urges,  far  more  than  a  tissue  of 
metaphors ;  somewhat  beyond  the  picturesque  absurdity  that  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  It  becomes  a  definite,  if  involuntary,  ascription 
by  philosophy  to  nature  of  the  highest  attributes  of  inind.  Even 
the  principled  adjustment  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  definition  of 
life  is  claimed  by  the  Duke  as  a  purely  anthropopsychic  con- 
ception ;  as  is  also  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Eternal  not  ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness."  Making  for  something  is,  he 
reasons,  a  purely  human  image,  involving  the  elements  of  will 
and  action  analogous  to  those  we  are  conscious  of  in  ourselves. 
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The  testimony  of  human  speech,  the  sure  record  of  the  deepest 
metaphysical  truths,  comes  in  to  confirm  what  physical  proof,  the 
ltal  organism  and  the  conscious  working  of  the  intellect  pro- 
laim  as  to  the  unity  of  nature  originating  in  the  absolute  oneness 
jf  a  creative  mind. 

"With  equal  candour  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  Dukc  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  objections  and  anomalies  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  recognition  of  unity  in  nature.  Foremost 
amongst  these  is,  of  course,  the  perennial  difficulty  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  in  a  world  which,  bv  the  hypothesis,  is  the  work 
of  an  originating  and  all-controlling"  mind,  the  essential  attributes 
)f  which  are  goodness  and  love.    Now  it  is  especially,  if  not 
vholly,  in  man  that  moral  evil  can  be  said  to  exist ;  for  such  evil  as 
consists  m  pain  and  cruelty,  and  consequently  extends  its  sway  to 
the  lower  animal  creation,  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  physical  rather 
than  a  moral  standard.  How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  character  with  that  law  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  prove  universal  in  creation;   the  law  under  which  every 
creature  has  been  produced,  not  only  with  appropriate  powers,  but 
with  appropriate  instincts  and  intuitive  perceptions  for  the  use 
and  regulation  of  those  powers?     How  comes  it  that  those 
instincts  have  in  man  not  only  been  liable  to  fail,  but  seem  to  have 
acquired  an  ineradicable  tendency  to  become  perverted  ?  Great 
as  is  this  mystery,  it  is  a  lesser  mystery,  the  Duke  would  have  the 
evolutionist  allow,  than  that  which  must  needs  attach,  to  the 
original  birth  or  creation  of  any  creature  like  man  in  the  condition 
of  an  utter  savage.    It  is  a  lesser  mystery  because  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  being  above  the  bestial  state,  whose  will  is  compara- 
tively free,  that  he  should  be  able  to  deviate  from  his  appointed 
path.  Among  the  lower  animals  obedience  has  always  been  a  neces- 
sity.  In  man  it  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  duty.   The  very 
elevation  of  his  nature  is  inseparable  from  the  possibility  of  a  fall. 
But  for  the  possibility  of  evil  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  virtue. 
Ihus  in  the  existence  of  vice  we  have  a  witness  against'tke  theory 
of  automatism.    It  shows  that  the  law  of  life  is  not  that  unbend"- 
mg  mechanical  necessity  which  the  materialist  would  have  it 
to  be.    The  mystery  of  his  present  corrupt  state  is  shifted  from 
mans  original  endowments  and  gifts  to  the  use  he  has  himself 
made  of  them.    As  the  question  of  the  origin  of  religion  is  merged 
and  lost  m  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man,  so  that  other  ques- 
tion how  his  morals  and  his  religion  came  to  be  corrupted  becomes 
intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  of  wilful  disobedience,  with  all 
.ts  tendencies  and  consequences,  having  become  inherited  and 
organized  in  the  race.    In  this  formula  of  expression  the  Duke 
does  not  fail  to  note  a  scientific  explanation  of  what  is  called  in 
theological  language  original  sin.    The  law  of  heredity,  though, 
ike  the  law  of  natural  selection,  it  cannot  account  for  the  origin 
of  organic  instincts  of  any  kind,  can,  and  in   some  decree 
does,  account  for  the  perversion  of  those  instincts.    It  is  liot 
heir  use  but  their  abuse  that  calls  for  explanation,  and  man, 
he  sole  exception  to  the  order  and  reasonableness  of  creation, 
nust  seek  in  his  own  unruly  will   the   source  of  that  cor- 
ruption which  is  an  anomaly  in  the  unity  of  nature,  and  at 
anance  with  all  that  is  intelligible  in  its  order  and  reasonable 
I  its  law.    In  reason  and  in  religion,  as  in  morals,  we  may  view 
athout  dismay  the  like  tendencies  to  corruption  and  degradation  ; 
he  potential  energies  in  man  working  downwards  rather  than 
•  pwards  ;  and  it  being  a  great  natural  law  that  every  tendency  of 
thought,  whether  in  a  wrong  or  a  right  direction,  is  prone  to 
become  inherited  and  organized  in  the  race.    Yet  is  there  room 
tor  remedy  in  a  system  wherein  the  disorder  is  seen  to  be  an 
anomaly  and  an  exception.    There  is  comfort  in  the  thouo-ht  that, 
in  proportion  as  our  higher  faculties  find  expansion,  and  the  whole 
ot  our  nature  proves  faithful  to  its  intimations,  the  great  anomaly 
which  man  s  rebellion  has  introduced  into  the  general  order  will 
disappear,  the  final  result  being  that  harmony  and  that  unity  to 
which  nature  points  as  its  essential  and  ultimate  law. 


TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  MB.  IRVING.* 

rpHERE  are  three  or  four  biographies  of  David  Garrick,  two  or 
-L  three  of  Edmund  Kean,  four  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  three 
of  Edwin  Forrest;  but  Mr.  Henry  Irving  bids  fair  to  surpass  all 
ins  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  number  of  his  biographers  as  he 
has  already  surpassed  most  of  them  in  the  amount  of  interest  and 
attention  attracted  from  his  contemporaries.  In  reality  David 
Garrick  and  William  Charles  Macready  are  almost  the  only 
L-ngiish  actors  whose  position  is  at  all  comparable  to  Mr.  Irvin-'s  • 
for  only  Garrick,  Macready,  and  Mr.  Irving  have  been  at  the  same 
time  the  chief  English  tragedian  and  the  manager  of  one  of  the  two 
or  three  chief  theatres  of  England.  Garricks  really  unique  posi- 
tion was  due,  in  great  measure  at  least,  to  his  talent  as  a  writer 
and  to  Ins  extraordinary  social  gifts.  Macready,  with  a  stronger* 
character  and  a  less  flexible  histrionic  faculty,  fell  on  dark  days 
when  the  drama  had  been  distanced  in  the  race  for  popularity' 
Mr.  Irving  has  fortunately  come  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  he  has 
had  the  high  intelligence  to  make  himself  the  central  fio-ure  of  the 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  histrionic  art.  His  visit  to 
America  has  been  an  event  of  far  greater  social  importance— in 
both  countries— than  the  visits  of  George  Frederick  Cooke  of 


*  Henri/  Irving  in  England  and  America,  1883-84. 
London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.    188 1. 
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Henry  Irving'*  Impressions  of  America.  Narrated  in  a  series  of  Sketches 
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Edmund  Kean,  or  of  William  Charles  Macready.  Their  expedi- 
tions 0  America  were,  in  the  main,  successful :  and  they  came 
home  laden  with  laurels  and  dollars.  But  Mr.  Irving's  success  as 
he  swept  through  America  with  the  Lyceum  company  was  other 
than  theirs  and  greater.  They  went  as  individuals  and  as  actors 
only.  Mr.  Irving  went  as  a  manager  as  well  as  an  actor,  and 
his  success  as  an  actor  was  doubled  by  his  success  as  a  manager. 
I  his  double  success  was  complete  and  emphatic  and  indisputable. 
It  is  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that  we  detect  in  the  chapters  of 
Mr.  Dalys  biography  devoted  to  Mr.  Irvings  performances  in 
America  a  tone  of  controversy,  as  though  the  author  thought  it 
needful  to  cry  aloud  on  the  housetop  that  the  trip  was  a  success 
and  not  a  failure,  whatever  cavilling  critics  might  say  or  do. 
lhis  argumentative  iteration  is  likely  to  produce  in  England  an 
effect  certainly  not  intended  by  Mr.  Daly ;  it  is  likely  to  cause  a 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Daly  is  defending,  or  at  least  trying  to  deny, 
a  failure.  Mr.  Daly  is  like  the  Katydid,  as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  has  invoked  that  melodious  insect— 

Thou  say'st  an  indisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  Gentleman  of  La  Porte  may 
recall  a  character  in  this  story  so  given  to  opposition,  and  so  per- 
versely prone  to  take  the  other  side,  that  he  was  wont  to  lie 
awake  at  night  to  contradict  the  Katydids.     Now,  this  is  iust 
the_  frame  of  mind  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Daly's  chapters  on  Mr 
Irving  s  American  experiences  tends  to  produce.    These  chapters 
are  filled  with  the  quotation  and  contradiction  of  criticisms  from 
newspapers  of  every  degree,  high  and  low.    The  efiect  is,  in  a 
way,  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Irving's  success  in  America,  both  as  a 
manager  aud  as  an  actor,  was  contested.    Now  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  fact.    This  triumph  was  not  as  instantaneous  as 
Mr.  Daly  declares.     The  first  performance  in  New  York  was 
not  a  failure  certainly,  but  it  was  not  an  overwhelming  success. 
J.  he  second  performance  increased  the  good  effect,  and  diminished 
the  ranks  of  the  doubters.     The  first  play  in  New  York  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  The  Bells  ;  the  second  was  Charles  I  • 
and  as  these  were  followed  by  the  other  plays  of  the  Lyceum 
repertory  notably  by  Louis  XL,  the  good  impression  deepened 
and    broadened,  and   the   objectors  became  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  few.    Mr.  Irving  won  his  way  into  American 
favour  by  hard  work,  aud  he  conquered  the  American  public 
as  he  had  conquered  the  English  public.    The  tone  of  American 
criticism,  as  a  whole,  was  warm  and  cordial  to  the  vero-e  of  exu- 
bf^n?e-  .  Jhe  critics  of  the  daily  newspapers  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  difficult  task  with  courtesy  and  skill ;  and  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  adverse  predispositions  were  won  over  by  the 
potent  charm  of  Mr.  Irving's  personality  as  exerted  across  the  foot- 
lights    I  he  more  deliberate  articles  which  appeared  in  certain  of 
the  American  magazines— Mr.  Towse's  in  the  Century,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Mr.  Clapp's  in  the  Atlantic— are  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Haly  and  answered,  as  though  the  few  adverse  criticisms  he  quotes 
from  them  represented  the  whole  opinion  of  the  writers  ;  whereas, 
as  a  fact,  there  is  no  competent  writer  on  the  drama  in  America  no 
American  dramatic  critic  of  any  recognized  position,  who  did  'not 
accept  Mr.  Irving's  work  as  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for— whatever 
personal  reserves  he  might  make  on  niiiaor  points.    And  this  is 
the  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Daly,  that  he  takes  up  these 
minor  remarks,  mere  obiter  dicta,  without  which  criticism  would 
degenerate  into  eulogy  pure  and  simple,  and  that  he  dwells  on 
them  too  persistently.    Mr.  Daly  likes  other  people  to  be  like 
himself,  and  as  he  has  sunk  the  critic  in  the  eulogist  he  is  in- 
tolerant of  those  who  do  not  go  and  do  likewise.    An  Irvine 
worshipper  of  the  strictest  sect,  Mr.  Daly  swings  his  censer 
threateningly  in  the  faces  of  all  who  do  not  bow  down  before  his 
idol.     It  may  be  well  to  remind  him  that  a  diet  of  toffy  ex- 
clusively may  pall  on  the  appetite  of  the  stoutest  and  staunchest  of 
Mr.  Irving  s  admners. 

.  Inother  respects  Mr.  Daly's  book  is  admirable.  It  contains  a 
simple  and  straightforward  account  of  Mr.  Irving's  artistic  career, 
from  his  birth  to  the  present  day.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  his 
early  struggles,  and  it  supplies  a  useful  description  of  the  toilsome 
apprenticeship  he  served  in  the  provinces  before  he  made  his  first 
great  London  success.  It  traces  his  rise  from  his  monopoly 
ot  stage-villains  to  the  production  of  Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  along  the  series  of  plays 
which  have  marked  Mr.  Irving's  management  of  the  Lyceum. 
It  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  farewell  banquet  of  last  4th  of  July 
It  gives-as  we  have  seen-two  chapters  to  the  American  tour, 
and  another  to  an  analysis  of  the  "  Secret  of  Success."    It  refers 

V  oMr:I+7iDg'S  literar?  eff^'^  essays  and  addresses,  as 
scattered  through  the  magazines  and  the  reviews,  and  as  reported 
now  and  again  in  the  newspapers.  And  it  concludes  with  a  survey 
ot  Mr.  Irving  s  personal  characteristics.  In  an  appendix  are  a  list 
of  the  parts  played  by  Mr.  Irving  in  London  since  October  1866, 
the  report  of  an  "interview  »  with  Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  an  extract 
from  a  en  icrsm  on  Mr.  Irvings  Macbeth,  and  an  account  of  a 
Scottish  clergyman's  first  visit  to  the  theatre.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Irving,  etched  by  M.  Lalauze  from  a  photograpt,  Lryes  as  a 
frontispiece;  it  is  admirable  in  its  execution,  but  it  seems  not 

-aPP£ 1U 7?  ^  the  Subtlet?  0f  factor's  expression. 
Before  leaving  Mr.  Daly's  interesting  and  useful  volume,  we  may 
note  two  or  three  slips  of  no  great  consequence.  Twice  we  find 
the  name  of  the  late  Charles  James  Mathews  figuring  as  Matthews 
The  reference  (p  i26)  to  Edwin  Forrest  might  imply  that  ForS 
was  distinguished  only  for  an  «  exhibition  of  brawn,"  an  id<fc  not 
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acceptable  to  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett's  ex- 
cellent biography  of  the  earliest  of  native  American  tragedians. 
In  the  list  of  Mr.  Irving's  plays  (p.  281)  Philip  of  Spain  in  Queen 
Mary  should  be  marked  as  an  original  part. 

In  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  book  there  are  two  passages  which  we 
have  read  with  interest ;  these  are  the  two  prefaces ;  they  were 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 


INDIAN  IDYLLS.* 

IN  ancient  India  the  Muse  of  History  sat  idle,  and  her  repre- 
sentative is  her  sister  of  Epic  Poetry,  who  thus  in  Aryan  India 
wields,  unaided,  the  stylus  and  the  roll.  Even  at  the  present 
day  legend  with  the  natives  of  Hindustan  fills  the  place  of  history ; 
dates  and  the  philosophic  import  of  the  sequence  of  events  are 
matters  ignored  and  uncared  for,  while  in  their  place  the  Hindu 
holds  dear  two  epic  poems  of  portentous  length,  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Rainavana.  In  these  two  poems  mythology,  ethics, 
and  philosophy  form  the  warp  on  which  the  woof  shows 
forth  ancient  gods  and  kings ;  but  the  whole  structure  stands  so 
compacted  together,  that  as  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  separate 
the  historical  element  from  that  which  is  purely  fabulous.  Still, 
it  may  be  expected  that  from  a  critical  examination  of  these  poems, 
and  a  minute  analysis  of  the  several  stages  of  their  construction, 
scholars  will  eventually  dispel  the  obscurity  which  now  envelops 
the  early  social  and  political  history  of  India.  The  inordinate 
length  to  which  Indian  epics  run  is  hardly  the  less  surprising 
even  when  we  remember  that  Calliope  has  here  to  bear  the  burden 
of  her  sister  Clio.  Western  readers  will  feel  inclined  to  demur 
before  undertaking  the  perusal  of  a  poem  of  220,000  lines—"  seven- 
fold greater  in  bulk  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  taken  together  ''— 
and  hence  not  unwelcome  is  the  volume  of  episodes  from  the 
Mahabharata  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  selected  out  of  this  gigantic 
compilation,  and  rendered  for  our  benefit  into  English  verse. 

Philologists  have  long  since  demonstrated  that  in  language  we 
are  near  akin  to  the  Hindus.  And  we  recognize  further  in 
reading  these  "  Indian  Idylls  "  how  closely  allied  are  all  nations 
of  the  Aryan  stock  in  the  sentiment  with  which  they  regard 
women,  justly  appreciating  the  support  that  strong  men  in  their 
hour  of  need  will  find  in  the  devotion  of  wifely  love.  In  the  Indian 
epics  the  wife  is  the  helpmate  and  the  equal  of  her  lord,  not  the 
chief  of  his  domestics,  far  less  his  slave.  In  prosperity  she  is 
represented  as  his  companion,  not  his  toy ;  in  adversity  she  is  a 
support,  not  an  encumbrance.  Among  the  Arab  tents  the  birth  of 
a  girl  was  deemed  a  misfortune.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
opening  poem  of  Mr.  Arnold's  collection,  when  the  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  made,  the  poet  exclaims  : — 
A  girl,  my  liege  ! 
Better  than  many  boys  ; 

and  throughout  the  poem  it  is  the  wife  who  is  the  heroine,  con- 
soling and  inciting  her  husband  to  virtue,  of  whom 

The  wisest  doctors  say,  "  In  every  woe 

No  better  physic  is  than  wifely  love." 

.    .    .    neither  is  there  friend 

To  sad  men  given  better  than  a  wife. 

And  all  this  lends  a  charm  in  these  old  Indian  songs  which 
is  lacking  in  even  that  which  is  highest  and  greatest  in  Arab  or 
Hebrew  literature.  Mr.  Arnold's  present  volume  contains  eight 
poems  from  the  Mahabharata,  of  which  the  longest,  called  "  Nala 
and  Damayanti,"  illustrates  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu 
epic,  both  in  its  high  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  in  its  exuberant 
phantasy. 

Damayanti  is  the  peerless  daughter  of  the  Raja  Bhima,  to  whom 
the  wild  swans  have  borne  the  message  of  love  from  Prince  Nala. 
The  Princess  grows  to  womanhood  and  suitors  throng  the  palace 
gates  of  the  Raja  Bhima.  Among  these  are  "  the  Immortal  Four," 
the  gods  Indra,  Agni,  Varuna,  and  Yama,  who  have  chosen  Prince 
Nala  as  their  herald,  although  they  know  him  to  be  their  rival. 
At  a  secret  interview,  and  after  the  message  of  the  gods  has  been 
delivered,  the  Princess  still  promises  to  bestow  her  hand  on  Nala, 
loving  him  above  all  gods  and  men  ;  but  ou  the  appointed  day, 
when°the  Princess  has  to  make  her  choice  among  the  suitors,  she 
is  much  perplexed  at  seeing  before  her  five  Nalas  instead  of  one, 
each  the  counterpart  of  the  other  "  in  form  and  garb  and  visage," 
for  the  gods  have  all  presented  themselves  under  the  likeness  of 
their  herald.  Damayanti,  sore  perplexed,  at  last  resolves  "to 
make  the  gods  themselves  her  help  at  need."  In  her  prayer  she 
implores  them  to  make  themselves  known  to  her,  conjuring  them 
bv  the  sincerity  of  her  love  for  Nala,  and  by  the  priority  of  her 
secret  troth  to  him  at  the  time  when  the  wild  swans  had  brought 
the  message  of  his  love,  long  before  the  gods  had  deputed  him  to 
be  their  herald.  The  Immortals  are  won  by  her  "  singleness  of 
soul  and  constancy."  She  now  distinguishes  among  the  five  Nalas. 
four  of  whom  she  notes  that 

Shadowless  they  stood  ;  with  unwinking  eye". 
And  skins  which  never  moist  with  sweut  ;  their  feet 
Light  gliding  o'er  the  ground,  not  touching  it ; 

and  hereupon  drawing  "  modestly  nigh  "  she  gives  to  the  true  Nala 
the  bright  chaplet. 

So  choosing  him,  him  only,  whom  she  named 
Before  the  face  of  all  to  be  her  lord. 

*  Indian  Idylls.    From  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Mahabharata,  by  E.  Arnold. 
C.S.I. ,  &c.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 


The  nuptials  take  place  ;  and  at  the  subsequent  marriage  feast,  i 
token  of  approval,  the  "Lords  of  Life"  bestow  eight  noble_  boons 
duly  enumerated ;  after  which  the  gods  ascend  to  the  skies,  the 
Rajas  and  Maharajas  depart  their  several  ways,  and  Nala  takes 
home  his  bride.    And  now,  as  the  four  Immortals  are  voyaging 
heavenwards,  they  meet  the  two  demons  Dwapara  and  Kali,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  present  themselves  among  the  suitors  of  the 
Princess.    Indra  "informs  the  demons  that  the  choice  has  been 
made,  and  that,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  gods,  a  mortal  has  been 
preferred  to  them  all,  Prince  Nala  being  already  the  husband  of 
the  Princess.    On  hearing  of  this  Kali,  in  jealous  wrath,  resolves 
to  bring  a  curse  on  Nala,  and  he  thereupon  repairs  to  Nala's  house 
to  bide  his  time  and  watch.     Twelve  years  roll  by,  during  which 
Nala,  blameless,  gives  the  demon  no  loophole  of  vantage  ;  at  length, 
in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  the  Prince  passes  to  prayer, 
His  feet  unwashed,  offending  ;  Kali  straight 
Possessed  the  heedless  Raja,  entering  him. 
The  evil  spirit  now  causes  the  Prince's  brother  to  challenge  him 
at  dice.    Nala  becomes  possessed  by  the  passion  of  gaming ;  and, 
the  dice  being  bewitched,  cast  after  cast  does  he  lose.  Gold, 
palace,  steeds,  and  royal  robes,  all  are  lost,  and,  not  even  his 
faithful  wife,  can  persuade  him  to  desist.    At  last  the  Prince  is 
beggared,  and  the  brother,  with  scornful  laugh,  challenges  him  to 
ontTmore  throw,  urging  him,  seeing  that  all  his  kingdom's  wealth 
is  gone,  to  stake  his  wife  Damayanti  in  order  to  win  back  his  lost 
possessions.    But  Nala  at  length  rises,  uttering  no  word,  only 
glaring  in  wrath  upon  his  mocker. 

Then,  his  rich  robes  and  jewels  stripping  off, 
Uncovered,  with  one  cloth,  'mid  wailing  friends, 
Sorrowful  passed  he  forth,  his  great  state  gone, 
His  Princess  with  one  garment  following  him, 
Piteous  to  see  ! 

The  two  wander  forth  into  the  wilderness,  she  uncomplainingly 
following  in  his  footsteps,  solacing  him,  and  trying  to  charm  his 
griefs  away,  while  suffering  herself  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst 
in  the  wild  waste  which  is  now  their  home.  After  a  time  Damayanti, 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  falls  asleep,  with  Nala  watching  beside  her ; 
and  the  Prince— still  possessed  "  by  Kali's  cursed  mischiefs,"  and 
imagining  that  at  his  side  suffering  alone  can  be  the  Princess's  lot — 
resolves  to  abandon  her,  feeling  assured  that,  once  freed  from  him, 
she  would  find  her  way  back  to  her  own  people.  After  many 
moments  of  anguish,  and  twice  stealing  back  for  one  last  look 
at  his  sleeping  wife,  he  finally  hurries  off  through  the  forest 
drear,  still 

Thinking  upon  the  sweet  face  he  had  left. 
Damayanti  awakes  to  find  herself  alone,  thinks  that  perchance  it 
is  some  mistimed  jest,  but  at  length,  after  fruitless  search,  realizes 
that  she  is  abandoned,  and  sinks  down  mad  with  grief,  longing  for 
death.  J 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  were  we  to  detail  how  the  old  Raja 
Bhima  sends  out  his  Brahmans  in  quest  of  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law,  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  how  they  are  at  length  dis- 
covered. Not  the  least  charming  of  Mr.  Arnold's  pages  are  those 
which  describe,  after  the  Princess  has  been  found,  how  the  Brah- 
man messenger,  wandering  from  town  to  town,  forces  Nala  to  dis- 
cover himself  by  singing  the  verses  composed  by  the  Princess : — 
By  every  husband  nourished  and  protected 

Should  every  wife  be.    Think  upon  the  wood! 
Why  these  thy  duties  hast  thou  so  neglected, 

Prince  !  that  was  called  noble  and  true  and  good  ? 
Art  thou  become  compassionate  no  longer, 

Shunning,  perchance,  my  fortune's  broken  way  ? 
Ah  !  husband,  love  is  most !  let  love  be  stronger  ; 
"  Kindness  is  chief  of  duties,"  thou  didst  say. 

Our  extracts  from  this  charming  poem  have  usurped  more  of 
our  space  than  we  had  originally  intended,  and  we  must  refrain 
from  offering  even  a  brief  analysis  of  the  remaining  idylls  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  present  work.  The  moral  inculcated  is  the  same  in  all. 
"Love  and  Death"  tells  how  Savitri,  although  forewarned, 
chooses  to  marry  a  prince  doomed  to  die  at  the  end^  of  the  year, 
and  how  when  the  fateful  hour  arrives,  even  Red  Yama,  God  of 
Death,  is  overcome  by  her  constancy.  In  "  The  Enchanted  Lake," 
the  self-denial  of  the  king  wins  back  to  life  his  dead  brothers.  Of 
the  five  remaining  poems,  the  most  remarkable  is  perhaps  that 
entitled  "  The  Birth  of  Death  "  ;  but  our  readers  must  be  referred 
to  our  author's  text  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  for  themselves,  in 
the  cadence  of  the  English  version,  the  "  old-world  charm  of  the 
Indian  tale." 

In  Mr.  Arnold's  versification  there  is  little  to  which  we  can  take 
exception,  and  our  extracts  will  have  shown  that  in  the  present 
work  the  poetic  talent  which  produced  the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  has 
not  failed  him  at  his  need.  In  these  "  Indian  Idylls,"  however, 
we  should  have  been  glad  of  a  few  explanatory  notes.  Mr. 
Arnold's  readers  are  the  public  of  England  and  America,  not  of 
necessity  Sanskritists ;  they  may  therefore  find  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  what,  for  instance,  was  Damayanti's  Swayamvara, 
and  the  picture  presented  to  their  minds  by  Gudakesa  throwing 
Kamis,  Kardchas,  and  Ndlikas  is  certain  to  be  left  ill-defined  in 
its  details.  A  few  short  notes  for  the  uninitiated  would  have 
made  all  this  clear,  and  have  enlightened  the  reader  as  to  the 
attributes  of  the  different  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Further- 
more, to  our  mind  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  incorporate  Sanskrit  words 
(without  interpretation)  in  English  verse.  To  Lalla  Jtookha.nl 
Hiau-atha  there  were  foot-notes  for  those  ignorant  of  Pawnee  and 
Persian  ;  but  how  is  the  "  general  reader"  to  guess  what  may  be 
the  import  of  "  SwAtagam  .' "  and  "  Ahoswid .' "    These  details  not- 
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withstanding,  we  feel  bound  in  conclusion  to  express  our  hearty- 
appreciation  of  this  present  instalment  of  "  Indian  Idylls,"  and 
also  to  add  a  hope  that  this  may  not  be  tha  last  time  that  our 
author's  countrymen  will  be  charmed  by  his  translations  from 
those  two  little-known  epics  of  Hindustan  which  "  have  consti- 
tuted the  library,  the  newspaper,  and  the  bible,  generation  after 
generation,  for  all  the  succeeding  and  countless  millions  of  Hindu 
people." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  said  enough  already  of  M.  Renan's  preface  to  his  new 
book  (i),  the  contents  of  which  were  bruited  abroad  almost 
before  the  appearance  of  the  book  itself.  The  body  of  the  volume, 
however,  deserves  a  few  lines  of  notice,  as  it  contains  some  interest- 
ing essays,  nowhere  spoilt  by  such  faults  of  taste  as  those  we  com- 
mented on  last  week,  though  of  course  pervaded  by  M.  Renan's 
usual  peculiarities.  A  paper  of  some  length  on  Buddhism,  refused 
long  ago  under  characteristic  circumstances  by  Buloz  the  re- 
doubtable ;  another  on  the  "  Eternal  Gospel  " — that  curious 
specimen  of  mediaeval  ways  of  thinking — are  the  longest  articles 
in  the  book.  But  Galileo,  Port  Royal,  a  visionary  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  St.  Francis,  and  various  other  persons  and  things  give 
titles  to  essays  and  studies  which,  in  their  merits  as  in  their 
defects,  take  very  fair  rank  with  the  author's  other  work. 

The  matter  which  is  contained  in  the  three  completing  parts 
of  the  edition  of  Rochefoucauld  (2)  which  MM.  Gilbert"  and 
Gourdault,  with  the  usual  assistance  from  M.  Regnier  and  his 
sons,  have  been  for  many  years  editing  in  the  Grands  ecrivains 
collection,  is  rather  of  bibliographical  and  scholarly  interest  than 
of  interest  purely  literary.  The  Lexicon,  executed  with  the  care 
usual  in  this  remarkable  series,  is  understood  to  be  the  work  of 
M.  H.  Regnier,  and  it  extends  to  more  than  five  hundred  pages. 
The  Album  contains  the  usual  portrait,  facsimiles,  &c.  The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  first  volume  seems  to  show  that  the  bibliographical 
complexity  of  the  question  of  the  text  of  the  Maxims  was  less 
completely  solved  by  M.  Gilbert  than  he  thought,  for  another 
"  autograph  "  has  turned  up  at  Liancourt.  The  variants  it  sup- 
plies are  rather  interesting  than  important ;  but  their  inclusion 
in  the  present  edition,  with  other  supplementary  matter,  vindicates 
the  high  claims  of  the  series  to  completeness  and  accuracy. 

We  shall  hope  to  give  fuller  notice  than  would  be  possible  in 
this  place  to  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville's  work  on  Celtic  Mytho- 
logy (3)-    Here  we  simply  chronicle  its  appearance. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  (concluding)  volumes  of  M.  Jouaust's 
reprint  of  Faublas  (4)  have  appeared. 

Possessors  of  M.  Plon's  magnificent  work  on  Cellini  (5)  should 
take  notice  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  Appendix  containing 
besides  letterpress  a  heliogravure  of  a  portrait  of  Francesco  de5 
Medici,  a  remarkably  fine  wood-engraving  from  Allori's  picture 
of  Bianca  Cappello,  another  of  the  same  after  Brouzino,  and 
a,  drawing  of  Lord  Cowper's  basin. 

Among  books  of  education  we  have  to  notice  with  pleasure  a 
very  good  Old  French  Chrestomathy  (6),  by  M.  Constans,  not  so 
well  printed  or  perhaps  quite  so  well  done  as  Bartsch's  well-known 
book,  but  much  cheaper,  and  more  suitable  in  form  to  learners. 
It  has  a  fair  introduction  of  about  fifty  pages,  summarizing  the 
history  of  the  French  literature  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  wiser  to  make  this  either  very  much  shorter  or 
very  much  longer.  M.  Fasnacht's  edition  of  Perrault's  immortal 
work  (7)  is  apparently  intended  for  a  very  first  book  in  French, 
and  is  prettily  illustrated.  The  notes  are  capital,  and,  consider- 
ing the  object,  perhaps  not  too  elaborate ;  but  we  do  not  like 
the  special  grammatical  introduction  or  the  vocabulary.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  objection  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
have  never  seen  it  validly  gainsaid.  It  is  that  in  editing  for  school 
use  as  much  help  as  may  be  for  the  special  study  should  be  given, 
but  that  the  general  grammar  and  the  general  dictionary  °must 
from  the  first  be  the  pupil's  reference,  if  his  study  is  to  do  him 
any  good. 

We  quoted  last  week  Thackeray's  caution,  "  Never  let  a  French- 
man into  your  house,"  a  piopos  of  a  volume  of  travels  ;  we  may 
quote  it  with  even  greater  point  a  propos  of  M.  Paul  Bouiget's 
volume  of  tales  (8).  The  ingenuous  confession  of  his  Saint- 
Luc  as  to  his  feelings  and  intentions  and  inferences  when  an 
English  girl,  to  whose  family  he  had  letters  of  introduction, 
treated_  him  as  English  girls  usually  do  treat  persons  pro- 
perly introduced  to  them  and  supposed  to  be  gentlemen,  is 
sublime.  Of  the  main  story  of  the  book  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  turns  on  an  act  of  violence  offered  to  an  unmarried  girl  by 
h^r  host,  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  station.  It  is  a  pity,  for 
M.  Bourget  is  an  excellent  writer  (barring  the  use  of  some 


(1)  Nouvelles  etudes  d'histoire  religieuse.  Par  Ernest  Eenan.  Paris  • 
Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Les  grands  ecrivains  de  la  France— La  Rochefoucauld.  Lexique  • 
album  ;  appendice.    Paris  :  Ilachette.  ' 

(3)  Le  cycle  mythnlogiqne  ir/andais  et  la  mythologie  celtique.  Par  H. 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainville.    Paris  :  Thorin. 

(4)  Le  chevalier  dc  Faublas.  Par  Louvet.  Tomes  4,  5.  Paris:  Joiiaust. 
(.5)  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Nouvel  appendice.    Par  E.  Plon.    Paris  :  Plou. 

(6)  Chrestomathie  de  Vancien  Francois.  Par  E.  Constans.  Paris  : 
\  itweg. 

(7)  Perrault—Contes  de  fees.  Edited  by  G.  Eugene  Fasnaclit.  London- 
•fllaeimllari  &  Co. 

(8)  L  irreparable.    Par  Paul  Bourget.    Paris  :  Lemerre. 


catchwords  of  the  day,  such  as  "  acre,"  "buee,"  *  usure,"  and  the 
like),  and  has  a  pleasant  fancy.  Moreover,  he  is  one  of  the  very- 
few  Frenchmen  who  do  know  something  of  England.  His  prse- 
Raphaelite  painter  in  L'irreparable  is  very  clever.  But  he  has 
read  even  his  favourite  Stendhal  somewhat  to  his  wounding,  and 
the  very  objectionable  clique  who  nowadays  take  in  vain  the  name3 
of  Stendhal  and  Balzac  and  Flaubert  altogether  to  his  hurt.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  class  him  with  the  latter ;  for  his  style  (if 
not  his  donnees)  is  perfectly  clean,  and  he  writes  French,  not 
jargon.  But  their  evil  influence  is  over  him,  and  until  he  shakes 
it  off'  there  is  not  much  chance  of  his  contributing  durable  work 
to  literature. 


MEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TF  it  were  not  for  our  evil  habit  of  cutting  a  French  book  into 
J-  two  volumes  and  binding  it  in  heavy  gritty  covers,  Miss 
Yonge's  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Marshal  Bugeaud  (Hurst  & 
Blackett)  would  be  a  very  readable  work.  We'  say  "  edition  " 
and  not  translation,  because  it  appears  from  the  title-page  that 
Miss  Yonge  has  only  edited  the  Count  H.  dTdeville's  Life  of  the 
Marshal.  Whoever  is  responsible  for  the  translation  has  done  it 
in  a  very  stiff  and  schoolboy  fashion.  Le  Pere  Bugeaud,  as  his 
soldiers  called  him,  was  not  exactly  a  hero  or  even  a  great  man, 
but  he  did  more  honour  to  France  than  some  others  who  have  been 
much  more  talked  about.  He  was  a  straightforward,  hard-headed 
soldier,  who  talked  as  little  as  possible  about  la  gloire  or  le  drapeau 
frangais,  and  who  had  a  way  of  looking  facts  in  the  face  which 
more  than  once  irritated  the  more  high-flown  kind  of  patriotic 
deputy  into  explosions  of  violence.  The  Count  d'ldeville  allows 
him  to  tell  his  own  history  for  the  most  part.  He  has  re- 
published the  Marshal's  letters,  and  given  copious  extracts  from  his 
speeches.  The  letters  begin  in  1804,  when  he  entered  the  Guard 
of  Napoleon  as  a  velile  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  they  are  continued 
till  his  death  in  1849.  The  earlier  contain  many  curious  sketches 
of  the  great  Imperial  wars.  Bugeaud  served  in  the  camp  at 
Boulogne,  and  was  once  under  the  fire  of  our  war-ships  when 
his  regiment  was  drilled  to  embark  in  the  flat-bottomed  boat3 
intended  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  passed  through  the 
campaigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Poland,  and  thenceforward  fought  in 
Spain.  One  of  his  letters  describes  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  has  not  a  word  of  praise,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  for  the  heroic  defence  of  the  citizens.  "The  red 
English"  did  not  come  much  in  his  way,  as  he  served  under 
Suchet  in  the  East.  His  later  letters  deal  mainly  with  the 
Algerian  wars,  and  particularly  with  the  campaigns  against  Abd- 
el-Kader.  Between  the  two  came  Bugeaud's  political  career  under 
Louis-Philippe,  which  included  the  unpleasant  episode  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berry.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
quarrel  and  duel  with  Dulong,  in  which  Bugeaud  killed  his  man. 
It  was  his  third  duel  with  the  same  result.  One  of  his  speeches  in 
the  Chamber  is  remarkable  for  a  severe  criticism  of  the  absurd 
legends  told  about  the  Volunteers  of  1792. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  publish  two 
books— a  small  and  a  very  small— on  John  Wiclif.  The  Rev.  A.  R. 
Pennington,  M.A.,  is  the  author  of  the  small  one.  He  goes  at 
some  length  into  the  disputed  questions  in  Wiclif's  life  (that  is 
the  spelling  he  prefers),  and  illustrates  his  doctrines  by  quotations 
from  his  works.  Mr.  F.  H.  Matthew's  Life  of  John  Wycliffe  (we 
use  his  spelling)  is  in  size  very  little  more  than  a  pamphlet,  and 
gives  only  the  barest  outlines.  Both  writers  pass  lightly  enough 
over  the  communistic  side  of  the  reformer's  political  opinions,  and 
are  so  enamoured  of  his  merits  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pope  that 
they  forget  to  try  and  show  what  lie  would  have  put  in  the  place 
of  the  great  organized  mediteval  Church. 

We  hope  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  late  Mr.  Toynbee  to  say  that 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  of  his  lectures  is  the  little 
memoir  of  the  author,  written  by  Dr.  Jowett.  The  Lectures  on  the 
Industrial  Revival  in  England  (Rivingtons)  are,  however,  the 
work  of  a  scholar  and  a  thinker.  They  suffer  not  a  little  from  the 
state  in  which  Mr.  Toynbee  was  compelled  to  leave  them  by  con- 
tinual ill-health.  The  fact,  too,  that  he  said  what  he  had  to  say 
in  popular  lectures  was  against  him.  It  made  it  inevitable  that 
he  should  simply  go  over  thoroughly  beaten  ground. 

Messrs.  Acland  and  Jones  have  compiled  a  sort  of  text-book  to 
co-operation  under  the  title  of  Working-Men  Co-operators:  What 
they  have  Done,  and  what  they  are  Doing  (Cassell  &  Co  )  It  is 
meant  partly  for  people  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  co- 
operation, and  partly  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  themselves 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Tomlinson's  pamphlet  on  the  Congo 
treaty  (K  Stanford)  would  have  been  timely,  but  to-day  it  is  a 
little  behind  the  time.  In  showing  that  our  arrangement  with 
the  Portuguese  was  "  no  way  to  behave  for  "  a  statesman  he  is  only 
slaying  the  slain.  J 

This  generation  has  by  no  means  the  happiness  of  not  knowing 
about  its  health.  Ou  the  contrary,  it  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  subject,  or  at  least  it  ought  to.  There  is  absolutely  no 
counting  the  works  of  various  kinds  which  appear  on  the  question 
of  sanitation.  Mrs.  W.T.Greenup's  Homely  Hints  on  Health 
(Marcus  Ward)  "  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  both 
to  convince  and  to  instruct."  The  author  begins  by  propounding 
the  weighty  question  '<  What  is  health  ?  "  and  then  answers  it  at 
length.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  question  which  never  seems  to 
trouble^  anybody  till  they  are  ill  to  begin  with.  The  Sanitary 
Laws  Enforcement  Society  publish  a  manual  of  the  law  affectino- 
the  housing  and  sanitary  condition  of  Londoners,  under  the  title 
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of  What  to  Do,  and  How  to  Do  it  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 
The  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Judd  &  Co.), 
for  1883,  is  to  some  extent  a  sister  work  to  this  treatise. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Elliott's  treatise  on  The  Newspaper 
Libel  and  Registration  Act,  188 1  (Stevens  &  Haynes),  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  various  members  of  the  community.  We 
have  received  the  Yacht  Racing  Calendar  for  1 883  (Harrison  & 
Son).  Not  even  the  charms,  such  as  they  are,  of  Mr.  Ilitchman's 
"  Anecdotical  Preface "  can  reconcile  us  to  the  awkward  form 
chosen  for  the  reprint  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  What  is  lie?  and  A 
Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution  (Field  &  Tuer).  The 
paper  and  the  printing  are  good  enough,  but  it  is  an  outrage  to 
make  a  book — which  is  not  an  album — broader  than  it  is  long. 
Dr.  Morley  has  published  Ilerrick's  Hesperides  in  his  "  Universal 
Library  "  (Routledge).  We  have  received  Part  IV.  of  Mr.  Graves's 
excellent  new  edition  of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers  (Bell  &  Sons).  A  railway  edition  of  Mr.  Hawley 
Smart's  Hard  Lines  is  published  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Dickens's  useful  Dictionaries  of  the  Thames  and  of  London 
(Macmillan  &  Co)  are  now  brought  up  to  date,  and  we  need  only 
regret  that  the  editions  for  1884  should  be  so  much  worse  bound 
than  those  for  1883. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  also  issue  a  very  handsome  and  complete 
school  edition  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  works,  divided  into  four 
parts,  closely  but  clearly  printed,  and  bound  in  strong,  clean,  grey 
cloth. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  dcs  Capucines,  Paris,  and 
59  Rue  dAntibes,  Cannes. 

THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$1  39,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neicsagant,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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"  rfHE    VALE    of   TEARS,"    DORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

PICTURE,  completed  a  few  days  before  he  died.  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  the  DORE 
G  ALLERY,  35  New  Bona  Street,  with  "  Christ  Leaving  the  Fruitorium,"  and  his  other  great 
Pictures.   From  Ten  to  Six  daily.  Is. 

TROPOLIT AN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron—Her  Majestv  THE  QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  June  15,  1884.   Cheques  cr..-scd  Bank  of  Enjlnnd,  and  Post-Offlce 
Orders,  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hex nv  N.  Cl'STAXCE,  thould  be  sent  to  the 
Mansion  House. 

ir ING     EDWARD     THE      sTxTITS  SCHOOL, 

BIRMINGHAM—WANTED,  in  September,  in  the  GIRLS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 
Aston.  Birmingham,  an  ASSISTANT-MIS  MESS,  Certificated.  Subjects  :  English,  French, 
and  uerman.    Salary  from  £80  to  £100,  according  to  qualifications. 

Forms  or  application  and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
SecuETAHY.  kinc:  Edward  s  School,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
Birmingham,  June  5,  1884. 

PEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Natural  Science,  of  the  value  of 

£100  and  £00,  are  awarded  annually  in  October  at  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Albert  Embankment,  S.E  For  particulars,  apply  to  G.  Rkxdle, 

Medical  Secretary. 

 W.  M.  ORD,  Dean. 

fTTIE  REV.  H.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS 

for  the  Public  Schools,  at  the  Vicarage,  High  Leigh,  Knutsford. 

rrtlE    YICAR    of    BRILLEY    (Herefordshire)  desires  to 

recommend  a  {rood  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  in  Surrey,  from  which  his  Son  has  just 
gained  a  Public  School  Scholarship  Address,  Rev.  J.  YV.  Lek,  Brilley  Vicarage,  "Whitney, 

Herefordshire. 

OSSALL  SCHOOL. — ELEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS  will  be  competed  for  July  1.  Value  from  70 Guineas  (covering  School  fees)  to  £20. 
Limit  of  age.  Juniors,  14|,  Seniors,  15J  and  16J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Oxford  or 
Rossall,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or  Mathematics.— Apply  to  Reverend  the  Uead-Mastek, 
Rossu.ll  School,  Fleetwood. 

ONN-ON-THE-RHINE. — .MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  late  HEAD-MASTER  of  a  GERMAN  COLLEGE,  assisted  by  his  Son,  who  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  a  high-class  School  in  England,  receives  FOUR  PUPILS  

Address,  Herr  E.  Rkeix,  Coblenzerstrasse  73,  Bonn,  Germany. 

TV"OTICE. — Increasing  business  having  rendered  the  EXTEN- 

'     SION  of  PREMISES  necessary,  the  undersigned  have  secured  the  lease  of  the  houso 
adjoining  their  old  offices.   The  two  houses  have  been  made  into  one,  and  the  number  ot  the 
address  will  remain  the  same  as  before. 
30  Cornhill,  E.G.,  January  1331.  G.  STREET  &  CO. 

A  USTRALIA. — The  SUMMARIES  of  the  MELBOURNE, 

SYDNEY,  ADELAIDE,  and  other  PAPERS,  especially  prepared  for  Europe,  are  on 
SALE  at  STREET'S  General  Newspaper  Ollices,  30  Cornhill,  E.C.,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
various  Mails. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  The  ILFRACOMBE    HOTEL,  with  the 

-*-  beautiful  coast  and  inland  scenery  of  North  Devon,  Five  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  200  rooms.  Table-d  hute  at  separate  tables,  from  Six  to  Eight  P.M. 
Large  Sea-water  Swimming  Hath  ;  also  Private  Baths.— Address,  Manager. 


R 


B 
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URNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Founded  A.D.  13ti8.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  extra  charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful 
Stock  to  select  from.  Illustrated  priced  Catalogue. with  Terms,  post  free — 213,  24y,  and  260 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  19,  20.  and  21  Morvrell  Street,  W.   Established  1S62. 


T^REEHOLD    GROUND    RENTS,   City    of  London.— The 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  or  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City,  on  Tuesday,  July  s.  l-wi,  at  half-post  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the 
purchase  of  valuable  Freehold  Grouud  Rents,  &c,  and  Reversions  of  premises,  as  under, 

viz.  :— 

No.  45  Basinghall  Street,  at  a  G  round  Rent  of  £181  per  annum. 

Premises  corner  of  Fore  Street  and  Milton  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £130  per  annum. 

No.  79  Upper  Thames  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  ffffl  per  annum. 

No.  I  Joiners'  Hull  Unildin-rs,  Improved  Rent  of  £!»n  per  annum  for  U\  years. 

Premises  Sidney  Avenue.  Moor  Lime,  at  a  Ground  Kent  of  £15  per  annum. 

Nos.  194  and  190  Fleet  Mrect,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £IM  per  annum. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  premises  may  be  had  at  this  Oilicc,  together  with  the  Conditions 

Of  Sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed, endorsed  outside  "Tender  for  Freehold  Ground  Rents,  BasinizhaU 
Street,"  &c.  (stating  the  premises,  as  the  case  may  he),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  at 
this  Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  aeccpt  the  highest  or  any  tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at  half- 
past  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  lie  then  prepared  {it  their  tender  be  accepted)  to  pay 
the  required  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  pu iclio»e-money,  ond  to  exeeutc  on  agreement  for 
the  completion  ol  the  purchase  agreeably  to  tne  Conditions  of  Sale. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall: 
May  31.  1S84, 


F  R  Y'S 
COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS,  1S73. 
GOLD  MEDAL,  CALCUTTA,  1881. 

FRY'S    CARACAS  COCOA. 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY'S    COCOA  EXTRACT. 

"  Strictly  [iure."_W.  \Y.  Stodhart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  .1  im'ysl,  Bristol. 

.NINETEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


MOFFAT 


HYDROPATHIC, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


FOR  TERMS  APPLY  TO 


MR.  FARQUHARSOJST, 

^Resident  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  SURRENDER. 
rjIHE  speeches  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  of  Mr. 
J-   John  Morley  on  Wednesday,  though  neither  was  a 
very  remarkable  speech  in  itself,  supply,  from  diametrically 
opposite  sides,  a  rather  useful  comment  on  the  present  state 
of  Government  policy  in  Egypt.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
even  after  making  allowance  for  the  cheerful  audacity  with 
which  he  is  gifted,  is  at  a  greater  disadvantage  in  criticising 
that  policy  than  any  other  prominent  Conservative  poli- 
tician.   His  earlier  proceedings  in  reference  to  Egypt  de- 
serve at  best  a  merciful  forgetting,  and  his  present  ideas 
on  the  subject  appear  to  be  curiously  compounded  of  some 
intelligent  appreciation  and  a  great  deal  of  unintelligent 
cant.     Yet  even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  so  utterly 
indefensible  is  the  course  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, so  many  have  been  their  blunders,  so  gross  and 
manifold  is  their  incapacity,  was  able  to  draw  up  a  very 
effective  indictment  without  exposing  himself  to  retalia- 
tion on  any  of  the  counts.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Morley,  erroneous  as  his  views  must  be  held  to  be  on  the 
general  question,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  details, 
has  at  any  rate  for  some  time  past  maintained  a  con- 
sistent attitude  on  the  subject,  and,  though  he  is  known 
not  thoroughly  to  approve  of  the  Government  policy,  as 
indeed  no  man  in  the  possession  of  his  reason  does  approve 
of  it  thoroughly,  is  committed  heart  and  soul  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  side  at  present.    All  that  Mr.  Morley  can  find 
to  say  is  that  the  forthcoming  agreement  with  France  will 
probably  be  a  very  bad  agreement,  and  almost  certainly  a 
bad  agreement,  but  that  nothing  must  persuade  the  Liberal 
party  to  turn  out  Mr.  Gladstone  in  these  dangerous  days— 
the  danger  of  which  (Mr.  Morley  forgot  to  say  it,  or  the  re- 
porter to  report  him)  happens  to  be  almost  entirely  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  bringing  about. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  this  refuse  of 
despair— the  appeal  to  keep  Mr.  Gladstone  in  at  any"  cost 
to  the  country— is  the  sole  refuge  to  which,  in  reference  to 
tins  famous  (let  it  be  hoped  it  may  not  next  week  have  to 
be  called   infamous)   agreement,   the  supporters  of  the 
Government  are  being  driven.    As  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  the  details  of  the  surrender  matter  the  less 
because  under  no  possible  circumstances  can  it  be  anything 
but  a  surrender.    As  admitted  by  the  most  thoroughgoing 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  defenders,  the  terms  are  disgraceful  and 
preposterous.    That  England,  when  the  appointed  term  of 
evacuation  approaches,  is  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  one  Great 
Power  after  another  in  search  of  a  second  to  back  her  request 
for  a  longer  day,  is  sufficiently  shameful ;  and  this  is  the 
most  favourable  version  of  that  particular  matter.  The 
reconstituted  Debt  Commission  will,  in  fact,  be  a  Board  of 
Control,  and,  unless  a  full  half  of  its  members  were  Eno-lish- 
men,the  English  nationality  of  the  President  could  not  pre- 
vent England  from  being  constantly  thwarted.    On  what- 
ever terms  and  by  whatever  machinery  England  is  to 
advance  money  to  Egypt,  the  discreditable  and  unprofitable 
fact  will  remain  that  Englishmen  are  to  lend  money  and 
furnish  men  for  the  payment  of  foreign  bondholders— a 
doubling  of  the  parts  of  banker  and  bailiff  which  is  as  novel 
as  it  is  undignified.    This  is  the  most  favourable  report 
(and  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  other  reports  much  more 
unfavourable),  while  the  truth  can  hardly  be  less  unpleasant, 
for  the  simple  reason,  again  and  again  insisted  on,  that 
nothing  less  unpleasant  would  account  for  the  negotiations 
at  all.    In  what  ingenious  fashion  the  pill  may  be  gilded 


by  the  joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  M.  Eerry  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  fair  to  observe  that 
there  is  no  deception  about  the  matter.  Even  Mr.  John 
Morley  admits  that  it  must  be  a  nasty  pill,  and  may  be 
a  very  nasty  one. 

To  these  pleasant  considerations  has  to  be  added  the  other 
pleasant  consideration  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been 
content  with  making  his  bid  for  French  countenance,  and 
then  submitting  the  bid  to  Parliament  without  going  farther 
The  humiliation  of  England— humiliation  it  must  be,  whether 
it  is  great  or  small— is  being  hawked  through  all  the 
chanceries  of  Europe  before  it  is  exposed  to  public  view  in 
London.    Before  Englishmen  are  asked  whether  they  will 
confess  themselves  to  be  incompetent  administrators,  un- 
businesslike  financiers,  incapable   soldiers,  but   (if  kept 
under   proper   control)    useful  policemen   and  energetic 
bumbaihffs,   an   English    Ministry  formulates   this  con- 
fession, and  sends  it  round  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to  St 
Petersburg  and  Rome.    That,  at  least,  is  what  the  spokes- 
men of  the  Ministry  in  the  public  press  say  without  con- 
tradiction from  their  superiors.     Nor  is  it  to  be  for  a 
moment  doubted  that  when  the  agreement,  good  or  bad— 
to  speak  more  accurately,  bad  or  very  bad— comes  on  for 
discussion,  this  preliminary  tour  of  inspection  will  be  urged 
in  its  favour.    It  would  be  so  awkward  to  reject  what  has 
been  officially  tendered  to  foreign  Powers.    Indeed  the  only 
reason  for  a  proceeding  exposed  to  such  obvious  incon- 
veniences is  that  it  must  precipitate  the  plumping  of  that 
question  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters  are 
anxious  to  bring  Liberal  members  of  Parliament,  "  Are  you 
J  Prepared  to  support  the  Government  at  all  hazards,  or  are 
you  not?"    Every  day  this  question  is  being  more  and 
more  undisguisedly  put,  more  and  more  audacious  admissions 
of  the  probable  character  of  the  proposed  transactions  are 
being  made,  and  the  game  is  played  to  win  solely  by  the 
cards  of  party  discipline,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reputation 
and  _  popularity,  and  of  the  dislike  of  certain  classes  and 
parties   to    certain    Conservative    statesmen  or   to  any 
Conservative  Government.    At  almost  any  former  period 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  win  in  such  a  fashion. 
J*  or  Mr.  Gladstone's  defenders  have,  as  a  preliminary  neces- 
sity, to  declare  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  complete  failure 
They  have  to  urge  that  in  two  years  of  unrestricted  manage- 
ment of  a  small  country  he  has  brought  that  country°to 
such  a  pass  that  extraordinary  arrangements  are  necessary 
to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  that  management  They 
have  to  admit  that  these  arrangements,  defined  by  them- 
selves are  disagreeable.    They  grant  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  blundered  completely  in  Egypt,  and  that  he  has  placed 
England  m  at  least  an  unpleasant  relation  to  the  European 
Powers.    They  cannot  afford  to  blink  any  of  the  bungles  and 
butcheries  which  have  marked  the  course  of  Egyptian  history 
since  the  Alexandrian  riot,  for  those  bungles  and  butcheries 
are  necessary  to  their  attempt  to  show  how  very  difficult 
the  Egyptian  question  is,  how  much  allowance  it  requires 
how  necessary  it  is  to  keep  France  and  Europe  in  eood 
humour.    And  when  they  have  done  all  this,  and  shown  a 
certain  set  of  men  to  be  blunderers  in  administration  and 
mendicants  in  foreign  policy,  they  turn  round  and  demand 
implicit  confidence  in  the  blunderers  and  the  mendicants  a 
new  ease  of  power  for  them,  and  a  practical  assurance  that 
blunder  and  beg  as  they  may,  nobody  else  shall  be  put  in  their 
places.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  an  argument  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  and  the  force  of  which  would  not  be 
weakened  if  by  some  coup  de  thedtre  it  were  to  turn  out  that 
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Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Geanville  have  all  along  been 
struggling  to  moderate  the  generous  confidence  of  France 
instead  of  to  comply  with  her  exigencies,  that  no  limit  is  to 
be  set  to  the  occupation,  that  the  management  of  the  Debt 
is  to  be  entirely  left  to  England,  that  nothing  is  to  be  said 
about  the  neutralization  of  the  Canal,  that  M.  Camille 
Barrere  is  to  receive  an  appointment  in  Cayenne  or  the 
Marquesas,  and  that  the  whole  European  concert  has  tuned 
its  harps  to  sound  "  Rule  Britannia  "  in  Egypt.  For  the  pre- 
misses of  the  argument  above  given  are  not  hypotheses,  they 
are  not  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies.  They  are  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  friends,  and  the  acknowledged 
and  recorded  facts  of  the  past.  It  can  no  more  be  denied 
that  support  is  being  bespoken  for  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  right 
"  or  wrong,"  than  it  can  be  denied  that  the  state  of  Souakim 
is  now  very  much  what  it  was  before  General  Graham's 
expedition,  that  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  dwellers  on  the 
Nile  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Egypt  proper  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  lieutenants,  that  every 
English  institution  set  on  foot  under  the  Dufferin  scheme 
has  collapsed  or  is  collapsing,  and  that  the  measures  which 
the  Government  are  reluctantly  and  partially  taking  now 
were  pressed  on  them  by  those  who  knew  the  facts  and 
grasped  them  in  December  last. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

THE  supporters  of  the  preposterous  demand  for  female 
suffrage  have,  perhaps,  less  reason  than  any  other  poli- 
tical section  to  complain  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  something  to  have  secured  a  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  a  defeat  which  may  consequently  be  represented  as 
occasional  and  temporary.  The  composition  of  the  minority 
will  also  be  thought  encouraging,  as  it  was  not  exclusively 
composed  of  eccentric  theorists  or  of  womanish  men  acting 
under  the  influence  of  strong-minded  women.  Many  pro- 
saic and  sceptical  partisans  suppressed  their  contempt  for 
the  proposal  with  the  immediate  object  of  inflicting  a  check 
or  a  reproof  on  the  Government.  Whether  their  motives 
were  morally  more  admirable  than  the  prejudices  of  the 
genuine  enthusiasts  may  be  a  disputable  question ;  but  they 
are  less  likely  to  persevere  in  their  mistaken  course.  The 
promoters  of  the  agitation  will  be  grievously  disappointed  if 
they  rely  on  a  casual  alliance,  although  they  may  on  the  other 
hand  hereafter  reclaim  some  real  supporters  who  last  week 
preferred  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  their  own  fan- 
tastic opinions.  Whenever  the  issue  has  been  directly  and 
seriously  raised,  the  House  of  Commons  has  concurred  with 
the  great  mass  of  intelligent  persons  of  both  sexes  in  pro- 
testing against  an  absurd  innovation.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  Mr.  Woodall's  opponents  might  be  taxed  with 
cynical  audacity  when  they  argued  that  the  test  of  a  sound 
representative  system  was  its  tendency  to  provide  the 
most  satisfactory  legislative  body.  The  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  Irish  household  franchise  had  little  right 
to  dwell  on  the  political  incompetence  of  even  a  female 
constituency ;  but  questions  of  vital  importance  are  not  to  be 
solved  by  personal  recriminations.  Even  Irish  householders 
may  possibly  at  some  distant  time  become  qualified  to  exer- 
cise some  fraction  of  political  power ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
women,  though  they  may  partially  succeed  in  the  attempt 
to  unsex  themselves,  will  never  be  changed  into  men. 

The  most  respectable  supporters  of  female  suffrage, 
including  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  John 
Manners,  appear  to  have  been  convinced  by  the  same  argu- 
ment which  prevailed  over  Lord  Beaconsfield's  possible 
scruples.  Property  in  the  hands  of  women  is,  as  long  as 
they  are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  not  directly  repre- 
sented. The  same  disability  applies  to  land  held  in  mort- 
main by  corporate  bodies,  and  to  the  personalty  which 
they  possess.  The  electoral  power  attached  to  property  of 
any  kind  will,  under  the  new  dispensation,  be  altogether 
insignificant.  Several  newspaper  correspondents  have  lately 
complained  that  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  female  em- 
ployer of  labour  may  not  have  a  vote,  while  all  her 
workmen  enjoy  the  privilege  from  which  she  is  debarred. 
A  man  of  the  same  character  and  in  the  same  con- 
dition may  be  outvoted  by  two  of  his  workmen.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  authority  on  questions  of  electoral  com- 
petence is  impaired  by  his  indifference  to  popular  govern- 
ment in  general.  His  colleagues  and  successors,  though 
they  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  constitutional  con- 
victions, formed  their  opinions  on  female  suffrage  before 
the  character  of  the  representation  was  fundamental!  v 


changed.  The  responsible  head  of  a  household  would,  if 
Mr.  Woodall's  claim  had  become  law,  share  the  franchise, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  showed  in  detail,  with  irresponsible  girls, 
and  with  clectresses  of  more  doubtful  character.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  two  eminent  Conservatives,  though 
they  may  be  heretical  on  a  single  point,  of  a  bias  in  favour 
of  a  class  of  voters  which  they  may,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  adversaries,  hope  to  attach  to  their  own 
party.  If  they  have  any  expectation  of  the  kind,  they  may 
be  undeceived  by  the  candid  and  accurate  statements  of 
the  ladies  who  are  most  noisily  clamouring  for  the  franchis?. 
The  whole  body  is,  as  some  of  its  members  have  publicly 
asserted,  thoroughly  revolutionary  in  temper  and  doctrine. 
Agitators,  male  or  female,  have  no  disposition  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising that  women  who  refrain  on  principle  from  political 
activity  should  organize  Committees  or  talk  nonsense  on 
platforms.  To  prove  the  justice  of  their  own  modest  esti- 
mate of  female  politicians,  they  have  only  to  read  the  oral 
and  written  declarations  of  their  unauthorized  representa- 
tives. 

One  of  the  mock  demagogues  publishes  a  highly  charac- 
teristic declaration  that,  fortiiied  by  the  authority  of 
Blackstone,  she  will  henceforth  refuse  payment  of  taxes 
till  she  is  allowed  to  vote.  The  famous  commentator,  who 
has  not  generally  been  accused  of  subversive  tendencies, 
enunciates,  among  many  other  commonplaces,  the  pro- 
position that  no  English  subject  can  be  taxed  without  his 
consent,  given  by  himself  or  by  his  representative  in 
Parliament.  The  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  "  his  "  may 
perhaps  be  an  oversight ;  but  in  an  age  of  nomination 
boroughs  and  of  a  closely  restricted  franchise,  the  eloquent 
exponent  and  apologist  of  established  institutions  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  affirmed  the  legal  existence  of 
universal  suffrage.  Blackstone  was  perfectly  aware  that 
no  trader  or  tenant-farmer  had  as  such  a  vote  for  members 
of  Parliament,  and  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  male 
population  were  habitually  taxed,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  If  necessary,  he  would 
have  explained  his  own  general  phrases  by  some  in- 
genious theory  of  virtual  representation ;  and  he  certainly 
would  not  have  advised  a  wilful  violation  of  law.  Only  a 
female  dialectician  would  be  capable  of  first  believing  that 
every  proposition  in  Blackstone  was  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  of  then  inferring  that  she  was  therefore  entitled  to 
act  on  her  own  interpretation  of  the  text.  In  a  certain  sense 
it  is  a  not  untenable  paradox  that  polemical  women  are' 
rigid  logicians.  Entire  indifference  to  the  correctness  of 
premisses,  and  boldness  in  the  acceptance  of  impossible  con- 
clusions, greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  seeming  to  reason. 
It  never  occurs  to  the  would-be  champion  and  martyr  of 
oppressed  female  taxpayers  that  it  would  be  useless  to  elect 
Parliaments  by  any  kind  of  suffrage,  if  laws  were  not 
binding  on  individual  dissentients.  The  indulgence  with 
which  such  eccentricities  are  regarded  is  itself  an  argument 
against  the  political  equality  of  the  sexes.  Revolutionary 
absurdities  become  amusing  instead  of  shocking  when  they 
are  accepted  as  "  pretty  Fanny's  way." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Admiral  Maxse  that 
extreme  Radicals  as  well  as  the  Conservatives  of  yesterday 
appreciate  the  most  conclusive  argument  against  the  poli- 
tical enfranchisement  of  women.  If  they  were  to  hold 
opinions  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to  pursue  distinctive 
objects,  women  with  votes  might,  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
minority  of  men,  carry  any  measure  which  they  might 
think  desirable.  If  the  matter  w-ere  important,  the  mascu- 
line majority  would  assuredly  refuse  to  submit.  There  was 
probably  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement  lately  at- 
tributed to  a  Frenchman  that  such  an  antagonism  would, 
if  female  suffrage  were  established  in  France,  result  in 
civil  war.  In  England  the  contest  between  the  sexes  would 
be  settled,  not  by  violence,  but  by  a  preliminary  comparison 
of  forces.  The  combatants  would,  as  in  Paradise  Lost, 
save  themselves  the  necessity  of  combat  by  a  summary  esti- 
mate of  their  respective  forces.  Even  in  controversies  of 
secondary  interest,  on  securities  against  disease,  or  on 
the  practice  of  vivisection,  the  stronger  section  of  the  con- 
stituency woidd  not  long  consent  to  be  governed  by  hys- 
terical impulse  or  even  by  amiable  prejudice.  It  is  not 
allowable  to  decide  fundamental  issues  on  the  grounds 
of  party  convenience ;  but  waverers  who  are  tempted  to 
enfranchise  women  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  amen- 
able to  ecclesiastical  influence,  would,  if  they  were  al- 
lowed to  try  the  experiment,  be  utterly  disappointed.  It 
is,  indeed,  probable  that  many  female  voters  might  follow 
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their  accustomed  spiritual  guides;  but  the  communities 
in  winch  political  and  religious  activity  are  most  closely 
combined  are  not  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Church  and 
btate.    Lven  among  the  cultivated  classes  new-fan-led  doc- 
trines have  lately  found  their  most  credulous  proselytes  in 
the  sex  which  ought  to  be  loyally  tenacious  of  orthodox  con- 
victions.   No  measure  woidd  be  too  preposterous  for  female 
Buddhists  or  female  Positivists;  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  pursue  a  collateral  discussion.   It  is  not  on  account 
of  feminine  heresies,  but  because  the  regimen  of  women  is 
intrinsically  monstrous,  or,  in   milder  terms,  unnatural, 
that  their  claim  to  govern  and  legislate  is  untenable.  Last 
weeks  debate  was  instructive  even  in  the  trivial  character 
of  some  of  the  arguments  which  were  rightly  thought 
good  enough  to  support  an  instinctive  judgment.  Mr 
Ihorold  Rogers,  who  seldom  shrinks  from  any  demo- 
cratic innovation,  has  been  confirmed  in  sound  doctrines 
as  to  the  rights  of  women,  or  perhaps  converted,  by  a 
late  municipal  election  at  Oxford.    A  candidate  who  would 
certainly  have  conferred  more  honour  on  the  Town  Council 
than  he  would  have  received  from  bis  constituency  was 
according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  rejected  by  the  votes  of  female 
ratepayers.     That  similar   miscarriages  have  sometimes 
occurred  m  Parliamentary  contests  has   not  been  con- 
sidered a  reason  for  disfranchising  misguided  voters;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  city  of  Oxford   would  be 
better  governed  if  there  were  no  female  voters.    It  is  on 
the  whole  advisable  that  disputants  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  use  of  sound  and  relevant  reasons;  but  care- 
less fallacies  sometimes  imply  a  certainty  winch  is  supe- 
rior to  argument.     It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
women  ought  not  to  elect  members  of  Parliament  on  the 
sole  ground  that  the  ratepayers  of  a  ward  in  a  provincial 
city  rejected  an  eligible  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Town 
Council ;  but  in  practical  matters  a  just  conclusion  may 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  or  rest  on  «  any  other  reason  why  " 


IRELAND. 


TOURING  the  past  week  in  Ireland  a  salutary  lesson  has 
™  been  read  to  irreconcilable  journalism  by  the  fine  laid 
on  Mr.  O'Brzen,  and  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  „e 
Orange  leaders  have  saved  Lord  Spencer  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  lamentable  defection  from  equal  justice  in 
the  matter  of  the  Newry  meetings.  But  the  Irish  event 
of  the  week  occurred  in  England,  and  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyll's  speech  of  Monday.  Important  as  that  speech 
was  in  many  ways,  it  was  perhaps  in  no  way  more 

1?  «S  w £  "  eHdting         repHeS'  °r  the  a"emP 
enoul^'in  g+1Veilt0  *    Theywere  remarkable 

enough  m  reference  to  the  actual  subject  of  what  for 
courtesy  s  sake  must  be  called  discussion  they  were  more 
remarkable  as  exhibiting  a  growing  tendency  of  modem 
politicians  which  may  be  pronounced  without  hesitation  to 
be  one  of  the  most  mischievous  tendencies  that  politics  and 
politicians  have  ever  exhibited.  No  reader  or  hearer  of  the 
debate-no  reader  even  of  the  comments  made  upon  it  by 
^papers  favourable  to  the  Land  Act-needs  to  be  told 
that  the  Duke  was  left  absolutely  unanswered.  In  point  of 
argument  Lord  Carlingford's  stale  and  repeatedly  disproved 
action  of  some  mysterious  difference  between  Ireland  and 
all  other  countries  on  the  earth,  which  makes  what  would 
be  robbery  elsewhere  restitution  in  Ireland,  stood  alo  e 
The  Dltkes  facts  were  not  disproved,  his  arguments  were  not 
met  his  criticisms  were  not  answered.   Lord  Derby  who  has 

Sttfffe^?  rtar*Uy^PPy  and  artificially  accom- 
plished faculty  0f  damaging  his  own  side  that  is  now  to  be 
found  in  Christendom,  came  forward  candidly  to  repeat  his 
former  statements  that  the  Act  was  a  very  bad  business  a 
very  revolutionary  business,  in  fact  (save  that  he  did  not  use 
the  word),  a  very  unjust  business;  but  that  he  supposed  it 
was  necessary.  That  is,  in  the  first  place,  exactly  Sat  had 
and  has  to  be  proved.  In  the  second/it  is  e4dy  what 
Lord  Derby  s  present  colleagues  always  strenuously  denied 
They  never  (it  was  repeated  scores  of  times  during  the  d£ 

uTstTce 

justice.  Then-  Bill  was  not  revolutionary,  it  was  not  con- 
fiscatory, it  would  put  landlords  (all  but  a  very  few  very  bad 
men)  in  a  rather  better  position  than  before.  Lord  Derby's 
argument  that  the  Land  Act  was  the  best  way  out  of  a  hope- 
lessly bad  job  will  not  stand  more  examination  than  Lord 
IJerbys  extraordinary  comparison  of  the  all  round  rent- 
lowenngs  or  the  Commission  to  the  process  by  which 
owners  are  compensated  and  consoled  for  compulsory  expro- 


priation  in  England.  But,  even  if  it  would  stand  exami- 
nation it  would  be  the  very  worst  of  all  arguments  for 
the  Government  which  Lord  Derby  now  adorns 

Tins  evasion,  however,  and  the  mere  scolding  with  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  out  of  Parliament  have 
visited  the  audacious  Liberal  who  dares  to  find  fault  with 
a  pet  measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  have  blinded  and™ 
b  ind,  nobody  The  Duke's  facts' are  solid,  unimp  ach 
able  unimpeached.  That  the  result  of  the  Land  Act 
has  been  to  make  the  landlord's  interest  unsaleable,  and 
to  force  up  the  price  of  the  tenant's  interest  to  a  point 
which,  on  the  first  recurrence  of  a  cycle  of  bad  seasons 

that  the  land  orcl  has  been  shamelessly  robbed,  no  man  off 
a  partisan  platform  or  out  of  the  columns  of  a  partisan 
newspaper  dares  deny.  The  first  proposition  is  admitted 
by  the  Government  measure  now  pending  and  under 
Mr  Trevelyans  care;  the  second  isWdent  to  anyone 
who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the 
slightest  command  of  reason.  Now  the-  two  main  things 
which  he  Bill  was  to  do  were,  first,  to  assure  the  landlord's 
interest  by  s  rictly  defining  it;  and,  secondly,  to  lessen  the 
aUeged  reckless  competition  for   farms,  and  consequent 

tenants  interest     Neither  has  been  done  ;  the  opposite  of 
both  has  been  done.    The  landlord  cannot  sell  at  aH  •  the 
tenant  buys  at  a  price  which  means  either  that  the  fair 
rent  1S  a  scandalously  unfair  rent,  or  that  he  is  ruining  him- 
self in  the  purchase,  or  that  he  is  implicitly  buying  the 
chance  of  a  further  slice  of  the  landlord's  goods.    But  this 
only  regards  justice;  and,  from  Lord  Derby's  point  of  view 
justice  does  not  matter.    Turn  then  to  expediency.  One 
mam  object  of  the  Land  Act  was  to  do  away  with  the  under 
farming  too  common  in  Ireland,  and  to  secure,  with  fixity  of 
tenure  and  certainty  of  rent  payment,  a  proper  expendt 
ture  of  capital  on  the  land.    As  it  is,  landlords,  by  fwise 
nfV  TleVn    lnevitabIe>   inference  from  the  deciS 
of  the  Land  Commission,  have  left  off  expending  any  money 
at  all,  and  tenants  are  sinking  their  capital  in  exorbitant 
purchases  of  tenant-right.     The  future'of  Irish  farming, 
therefore  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  from  this  strictly  business 

Cd  its  &  AS  f°r-the  dedsi0nS  °f  the  Land  CommtSn 
and  its  Sub-Commissions,  no  valid  fight  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  out  of  it  for  what  is  in  fact  a  scandal 
admitting  no  defence  of  any  kind.    It  mTy  be  cWabS 
hoped  that  those  who  defend  the  Commissions  and  S 
understrappers  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  investigate  the 
reported  cases     Lord  Carungford  probably  has doCth  s 
and  he  therefore  with  much  wisdom  confined  himself  to 
perfectly  vague  language.    But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was 
prudent  enough  to  spend  but  little  of  his  speech  in  denun- 
ciation.   The  iniquity  of  the  Land  Act  and  of  those  who 
have  lent  themselves  to  working  the  screw  on  Irish  Jnd- 
ords  may  be  a  tempting  themefor  indignant  eloquence  out 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  iniquity,  and  those  who 
have  winked  at  it  are  unlikely  to  be  pricked  in  conscience 
The  more  reasonable  plan  is  to  show  the  complete  Sre 
fonts  own  ends  of  all  this  cumbrous  machinery,  all  this 
ignoring  of  right,  all  this  generosity  with  other  men's 
money     And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  this  No 
political  conciliation  has  been  effected  by  the  Land  Act  A 
fresh  economical  crisis  has  partly  come  about  and  partly 
been  assured  in  the  future  by  it.    The  moral  tone  of  t hi 
™y  hiSK  has  been  further  distuibed  and 
lowered  by  the  expectations  of  fresh  irregular  gain  at  a 

Zdtrir°LleSS  /here  are  some  preciSs  who 

hold  (Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  be  among  them,  but  that  was 
when  the  way  lay  from  Blackheath  to  Downing  Street 
not  from  Downing  Street  into  the  vast  inane)  that  what 
is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically  expedient  It 
may  according  to  the  convenient  theory  of  twoTi  tkes  be 
questmned  whether  the  Irish  Land  Act  was  morally  wron" 
the  event  has  shown,  and  is  showing  everyday  how  utterlv 
inexpedient  it  was,  how  utterly  futile,  Lw^succTssft  in 

^Xille3^  tl  7^^  ^  *"  scoutS  a 

impossible,  and  that  its  opponents  prophesied  as  certain. 

But  the  point  noticed  above  is  an  even  more  important 
pointy  because  it  is  one  of  wider  application.    The  Sy  of ^  all 
he  Duke  of  Argyll's  critics,  in  and  out  ofPa  ffl  *" 

The V/TAaf -t0°  kte-  Y°U  °l,Shfc  t0  have  ^oken  before' 
The  Land  Act  1S      accom  lished  m  V    Franch  se 

Bill    if  Bills  could  chuckle,  might  chuckle  to  iS 

hearing  this  and  so  might  a  good  many othe ?:JgJl£ 

accomplished  or  inchoate,  of  present  and  recent  «m5 

Whenever  the  «b%  legislation""  for  which ^  Sc  s  of 
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to-day  ingeniously  avow  that  they  pant  is  brought  on,  objec- 
tions as  to  probable  results  are  invariably  poohpoohed.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  prophesy  evil,  it  is  unjust  to  decry 
the  working  of  a  thing  before  it  has  been  got  to  work, 
and  the  particular  dangers  indicated  are  always  the  par- 
ticular dangers  which  can  by  no  possibility  happen.  But 
when  the  big  measure  has  been  got  through,  to  point 
out  that  it  does  not  work  well,  to  indicate  the  points 
in  which  the  prophesies  of  evil  have  been  verified,  to 
show  what  fresh  evils  are  impending,  is  poohpoohed  on 
exactly  the  opposite  ground.  It  is  useless  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk ;  the  thing  is  done  and  must  be  made  the  best  of ; 
the  objector  ought  to  have  spoken  before ;  he  is  a  belated 
thinker  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  an  old  almanac,  a 
tedious  babbler  of  "  I  told  you  so."  Before  the  thing  is 
done  it  is  too  soon  to  object;  when  it  is  done  it  is  too  late. 
That  is  Lord  Carlingford's  grand  argument ;  for  the  old 
wives'  fable  about  Irish  tenure,  and  the  absurd  contention 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  not  being  an  Irish  landlord, 
ought  not  to  talk  about  the  matter  can  scarcely  have 
been  meant  seriously.  Would  Lord  Carlingford  like  to 
refer  the  Land  Act  and  its  merits  to  a  jury  of  those 
who  possess  the  qualification  which  he  is  so  anxious  to 
insist  on  when  the  question  is  that  of  challenging,  not 
qualifying,  a  juryman?  If  Irish  landlords  only  are  to 
decide  on  Irish  questions,  we  think  we  may  say  without 
rashness  that  we  can  forecast  the  decision  in  this  case 
pretty  accurately.  The  truth  of  course  is,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  an  Irish  landlord,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
an  Irishman,  it  is  not  necessary  ever  to  have  set  foot  in 
Ireland,  to  be  qualified  to  judge  this  cause.  To  be  able  to 
read  and  to  be  able  to  reason,  that  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. No  man  who  can  do  these  two  things,  and  who  has 
not  what  the  Duke  of  Argyll  calls  a  "Treasury-bench 
"  mind,"  which  works  exactly  as  it  is  bidden  to  work,  can 
fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Land  Act  was  ostensibly  passed  were  false,  and  the  results 
which  it  was  ostensibly  intended  to  accomplish  have  con- 
spicuously failed  to  follow. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE  IN  COMMITTEE. 

CHURCH  patronage  has  for  the  third  time  reached  the 
haven  of  puzzled  statesmen.  Under  the  care  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  it  was  examined  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  result  was  an  able 
but  drastic  Report,  with  much  valuable  evidence.  A  Royal 
Commission  gave  another  instalment  of  valuable  evidence, 
and  a  Report  both  able  and  moderate.  Now  a  third  Report 
and  a  fresh  budget  of  evidence  may  be  expected  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"We  cannot  say  that  we  anticipate  much  fresh  light  from 
this  step,  but  we  do  not  in  the  least  complain  of  such  having 
been  the  result  of  Wednesday's  debate.  Any  other  ending 
would  have  bewildered  a  case  which  was  too  strong  to  stand 
still  and  too  weak  really  to  go  on,  and  which  was  complicated 
by  the  duplicity  of  a  situation  in  which  some  of  the  assail- 
ants of  the  present  system  take  their  stand  out  of  real  love 
for  and  others  out  of  real  hatred  for  the  actual  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Albert  Grey  posed  as  the  doctrinaire  demo- 
crat with  the  success  usually  attaching  to  that  character.  Mr. 
Leatham  as  little  concealed  from  the  House  as  he  can  have 
done  from  himself  that  when  the  padding  was  dropped  his 
Bill  was  a  scheme  to  concentrate  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  Church  in  the  hands  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  make  confiscation  easy  by  substituting  one 
official  manager  for  many  independent  owners.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  his  monologue  of  the  conscious-smitten  states- 
man gave  a  fine  specimen  of  his  best  Irving  manner,  only 
the  art  was  a  little  too  visible. 

Those  who  really  wish  to  reform  Church  patronage,  and  to 
help  the  Church  of  England,  have  a  task  which  has  been 
made  easy  to  them  by  the  late  Commission  to  perform, 
though  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Grey  and 
Mr.  Illingwortii — namely,  to  concentrate  their  attention 
rather  on  the  quality  of  the  produce  than  on  the  theory  of 
the  producing  power.  Private  patronage  may  be  wrong; 
but,  if  this  is  so,  down  falls  the  defence  of  our  Established 
Church.  But  there  might  be,  and  there  should  be,  checks 
on  the  appointing  by  private  patrons  of  unfit  nominees, 
not  by  invoking,  as  Mr.  Grey  proposes,  the  forces  of 
ignorance,  self-interest,  and  prejudice,  but  by  guarantees 
of  fitness,  which  the  Church  in  the  person  of  its  rulers 
ought  to  regulate  and  to  administer.     Only  we  must 


again  express  our  dissent  from  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  our  preference  for  the  minority  Report  of 
Lord  Devon  and  the  late  Lord  J ustice  James,  who  stood 
up,  as  Mr.  Henley  used  to  do,  for  the  lawfulness  of  the 
sale  of  next  presentations.  Two  evils,  independent  of  each 
other  but  quite  compatible,  would  follow  any  attempt  to 
forbid  such  sale.  The  family  living  would  often  pass 
under  some  temporary  stress  of  agricultural  depression, 
when  the  alienation  of  a  turn  only  might  have  preserved  it ; 
and  a  system  of  illicit  and  clandestine  sale,  far  more  immoral 
than  anything  which  now  exists,  would  be  devised  by  the 
evil  wits  of  the  livings  trade.  The  conscientious  patron 
would  sell  the  old  living  out  and  out,  and  the  unscrupulous 
one  would  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  corrupt  practices. 


THE  EDUCATION  ESTIMATES. 

ON  Monday  last  Mr.  Mundella  laid  the  Education 
Estimates  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sum 
required  for  the  coming  financial  year  exceeds  three  millions 
sterling.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mundella 
is  satisfactory,  and  the  large  sums  spent  on  education  will 
not  be  grudged  by  the  country,  though  opinions  may  differ 
as  to  the  question  whether  they  could  not  in  some  cases  be 
spent  more  wisely.  The  increase  of  77,000?.  over  the  Esti- 
mates of  last  year  seems  to  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
natural  development  of  our  educational  system.  In  nearly 
all  respects  signs  of  steady  progress  are  to  be  noticed.  During 
the  past  year  18,540  schools  were  inspected,  as  against  18,289 
in  the  previous  year.  There  was  an  increase  of  84,000  in  the 
number  of  scholars  on  the  register.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  year  was  3,127,000,  which  showed  an  increase  of 
112,000.  In  average  attendance,  in  the  percentage  of  passes 
at  examinations,  and  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  passed 
the  higher  standards  to  the  whole  number  individually 
examined,  there  has  been  an  increase.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
read  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  2,800?.  in  the  payment  of 
children's  fees,  and  that  these  payments  are  now  "  moribund." 
In  the  schools  at  present  existing  there  is  accommodation 
for  4,670,000  scholars,  showing  an  increase  of  132,000  over 
the  previous  year.  There  is  thus  school  accommodation  for 
a  larger  number  by  several  hundred  thousand  than  the  names 
in  the  register,  and  larger  by  more  than  a  million  than  those 
in  average  attendance.  In  the  number  of  certificated 
and  assistant  teachers  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than 
4,500.  The  average  attendance  is  now  a  trifle  over  73  per 
cent,  for  England,  and  a  little  over  76  per  cent,  for  Scotland. 
The  number  of  those  examined  in  the  higher  standards  has 
steadily  increased.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  while  the 
number  of  certificated  and  assistant  teachers  has  been 
largely  on  the  increase,  that  of  the  pupil  teachers  has  been 
greatly  on  the  decline.  Thus  in  two  years  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  former  was  a  little  over  8,000,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  latter  a  little  over  7,000. 
This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teaching  is  more 
efficient,  and  on  the  other,  as  Mr.  Mundella  pointed  out, 
that  the  strain  of  long  hours  of  teaching  is  not  any  more, 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  thrown  upon  those  too 
young  to  bear  it.  That  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  England  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mundella's  reference  to 
the  state  of  education  on  the  Continent.  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland  a  child  cannot  be  employed  in  a  manufactory 
till  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ;  and  he  then,  till 
he  has  finished  his  sixteenth  year,  must  attend  a  night 
school  to  supplement  the  education  ■  which  he  has  already 
had  in  the  day  school.  Another  defect  in  our  present 
system  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mundella.  In  England 
the  average  attendance  of  children  is  73  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  on  the  register.  In  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  even  Austria  (which  latter  country  many  people  sup- 
pose to  be  still  in  a  state  of  primeval  darkness),  the  average 
attendance  is  95  per  cent.  In  other  words,  there  is  in 
England  a  daily  average  of  children  absent  from  school 
amounting  to  one  million  one  hundred  thousand.  Mr. 
Mundella  attributes  this  fact  partly  to  the  indifference  of 
parents  and  also  to  the  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  natural  in- 
clination of  many  children  of  the  weaklier  sort  to  play 
truant  from  lessons  above  their  capacity.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, according  to  Mr.  Mundella,  the  farmers  and  the 
clergy  are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  with  regard  to  school 
attendance.  The  clergy  are  most  anxious  that  the  children 
should  go  to  school ;  but  the  Guardians  do  not  back  them 
up  by  enforcing  attendance,  and  the  Education  Department 
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appears  to  be  powerless  in  the  matter  except  in  the  way  of 
giving  advice.  What  can  be  done  by  private  exertions  is 
shown  by  the  signal  successof  the  Jews'  free  school  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  It  is  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  accommodates  3,300  children.  The  average  attendance 
in  this  school  is  95  per  cent. ;  the  scholars  make  the 
highest  passes  in  England;  many  of  the  pupils  are  of 
foreign  origin,  and  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  them  are  the 
children  of  Russian  or  Polish  Jews  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  England  from  the  persecution  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  their  own  country.  Thus,  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  the  zeal  and  philanthropy  of  individuals  can 
attain  results  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  organized 
efforts  of  Government. 

Mr.  Forster,  speaking  near  Leeds  on  Wednesday  last, 
gave  an  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  this  country 
rather  more  rose-coloured  than  (satisfactory  as  this  progress 
is)  the  facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Mundella  bear  out.    It  is°true 
that,  owing  in  part  to  the  exertions  of  these  two  gentlemen, 
while,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  only  one  in 
fourteen  of  the  population  attended  an  elementary  school,  one 
in  six  are  now  on  the  register.   But  when  he  said  that  "  our 
"  elementary  education  now  was  as  good  as  in  the  United 
"  States,  that  it  was  better  than  in  France,  that  it  was 
"  quickly  catching  up  similar  education  in  Germany  and 
"  Switzerland,"  he  is  distinctly  in  contradiction  to  Mr. 
Mundella.    Without  comparing  in  detail  our  own  elemen- 
tary education  with  that  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  our  low  average  of  attendance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  high  average  in  those  countries,  to  show 
how  over-sanguine  Mr.  Forster's  view  is.  Unless  education 
is  conducted  regularly  half  of  its  value  is  lost.  Nor  does  there 
exist  in  Germany,  and  still  less  in  Switzerland,  that  large 
outcast  class,  which  swarms  in  London  and  in  all  great 
towns,  and  to  which  the  teaching  which  they  get  in  order 
to  pass  the  lowest  standards  is  almost  of  no  use  at  all. 
Whatever  good  may  be  done  to  them  in  school  is  rapidly 
undone  at  home  (if  one  can  call  it  home)  or  in  the  streets. 
There  is  another  matter  closely  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject which  urgently  requires  consideration.    The  question 
has  often  been  raised  whether  the  average  children  of  the 
working  classes— or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them— can  bear  the  mental  strain  which 
is  now  put  upon  them  by  our  public  elementary  schools. 
It  has  this  week  been   brought  prominently  before  the 
public  by  a  letter  in  the  Times  of  last  Monday  from  Dr. 
Orichton  Browne,  whose  high  reputation  is  not  confined 
to  the  medical  profession  only,  and  also  by  remarks  made 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    Dr.  Orichton  Browne  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Mundella  to  investigate  the  question  and 
report  to  him  as  to  the  results  arrived  at.     The  con- 
clusion to  which  Dr.  Orichton  Browne  came  was  that 
there  is  "  strong  evidence  that   over-pressure   exists  in 
"  elementary  schools,  that  it  is  even  now  injuriously  affect- 
"  mg  the  health  of  the  children,  and  that  it  promises  a 
"  rich  harvest  of  degeneration  hereafter."    Dr.  Orichton 
Browne's  report,  which  has  not  been  published,  and  on  which 
therefore  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion,  has 
been  publicly  criticized  by  members  of  the  Government  in  a 
hostile  spirit.    This  is  doubly  unfair.    In  the  first  place 
they  have  neglected  to  show  the  public  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion of  extreme  importance.    And,  in  the  second,  when  the 
report  comes  to  be  published  (as  will  soon  be  the  case)  they 
will  have  prejudiced,  by  their  depreciatory  criticism,  the 
minds  of  many  persons  against  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  unbiassed  investigation  of  a  scientific  man   of  hi°h 
authority.     To  the  public  at  large  in  such  a  case  the 
presumption  is  always  apt  to  be  that  the  Government  is 
right  and  the  expert  wrong.    Better-informed  people  may 
draw  a  different  conclusion,  and  feel  inclined,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  evidence,  to  trust  rather  to  those  who  have 
made  the  study  of  mental  and  nervous  phenomena  the  busi- 
ness of  their  lives,  than  to  those  who  have  a  strong  political 
motive  to  make  out  that  the  system  which  exists,  and  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  is  the  right  one.  However 
until  the  report  is  published  it  is  as  well  to  suspend  judg- 
ment.   It  is  obvious,  however,  that  "  over-pressure"  varies 
not  only  with  the  individual,  but  with  the  class  of  society 
in  which  the  child  is  brought  up.    When  the  child  has 
fresh  air,  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  sufficient  exercise,  and 
a  comfortable  home,  much  more  mental  work  can  be  got  out 
of  him  without  any  bad  results  than  if  he  is,  like  many  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  the  stunted,  half-starved,  ill- 
clad  offspring  of  diseased  parents,  living  in  a  filthy  court 
or  lane.    Many  of  those  whom  the  School  Board  has  swept 


into  our  elementary  schools  belong  to  this  class.  They 
inherit  feeble  brains,  and  their  home  training  does  nothing 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  but  rather  tends  to 
confirm  them.  It  is  a  not  unnatural  mistake  for  persons  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  to  fancy  that  lessons  which  they 
learned  themselves  with  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  nursery  or 
schoolroom  of  a  well-conducted  home  put  no  strain  on  the 
minds  of  children  less  happily  situated.  But  the  differences 
of  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account.  Many  of  the 
weakly  children  in  our  Board  Schools,  after  lessons  imper- 
fectly understood  in  school  hours,  go  home  to  some 
wretched  tenement,  there  to  learn,  as  best  they  can,  per- 
haps in  the  same  room  with  drunken  parents  and  scream- 
ing brothers,  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  A  recent 
decision  in  a  court  of  justice  has  shown  that  home  lessons 
cannot  be  legally  enforced.  Our  educational  system  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  own  people ;  and,  as  long  as 
in  our  great  cities  there  exists  an  outcast  class  which  breeds 
children  weak  in  mind  and  body,  their  weakness  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  administering  our  system  of  public 
instruction. 


GERMAN  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS. 


INURING  the  earlier  months  of  the  present  year  an 
~^  official  inquiry  has  been  made  by  most  of  the  German 
Governments  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, with  results  that  are  by  no  means  encouraging  for  the 
advocates  of  peasant- proprietorship.  There  are  districts, 
principally  those  celebrated  for  their  vintages,  in  which  the 
soil  will  repay  almost  any  amount  of  labour  j  and  in  these 
the  peasants  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  doing  fairly  well. 
The  field  is  treated  as  a  garden ;  every  child  is  of  use  ;  and 
the  more  that  is  done  the  better  the  yield  is  likely  to  be 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
case  is  very  similar  in  Italy.  In  Tuscany,  where  the  olives, 
and  in  other  parts  where  the  orange-trees  yield  the  most 
important  crop,  the  tenant-farmers  and  the  labourers  are 
comparatively  well  off,  as  they  are  also  in  the  scattered 
villages  where  the  silkworm  and  its  produce  afford  employ- 
ment for  the  women  and  children.  It  is  only  when  one 
comes  into  the  parts  that  produce  nothing  but  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  other  grains  which  do  not  improve 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  extra  labour  expended 
upon  them  that  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  des- 
titution. In  Germany,  again,  there  are  provinces  in  which- 
the  increase  of  the  population  is  slow,  and  the  sin<do 
estates  are  for  the  most  part  large ;  and  here,  too,  the 
peasant  proprietors  seem  to  have  little  cause  of  complaint, 
except  the  general  depression  from  which  the  agriculture  of 
Western  Europe  has  of  late  suffered. 

As  soon  as  we  turn  from  such  favoured  districts,  how- 
ever we  find  that  the  worst  forebodings  of  the  pessimists 
are  being  fulfilled.  Almost  everywhere  the  debts  of  the 
peasantry  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  in  many 
Places  speculators  are  buying  their  land,  and  thus  forming 
large  estates  which  they  are  said  to  manage  on  purely  com- 
mercial principles,  without  any  of  the  kindly  feeling  which 
those  who  inherit  land  usually  show  to  their  tenants  and 
labourers.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  A  proprietor 
who  has  four  sons  must  either  leave  his  land  to  one  or 
divide  it  among  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the  land  would 
in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  be  parcelled  out  into 
such  little  pieces  as  would  hardly  repay  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation far  less  support  a  family.  In  Germany,  as  a  rule 
a  single  son,  the  eldest  or  the  youngest— the  custom  differs 
indifferent  places- inherits  the  estate,  on  the  condition  of 
paying  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  a  sum  of  money 
which  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  estimated  value  of 
the  land  We  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  usual  that  all  children  share  alike 
in  others  the  heir  has  only  to  divide  a  part  of  the  value  of 
his  inheritance— say  a  third— between  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  But  even  in  the  latter  case  he  can  only 
raise  the  money  by  means  of  a  mortgage. 

Down  to  1866  the  peasants  were  artificially  protected  by 
laws  of  an  extremely  patriarchal  character.  Thus  no  one 
was  allowed  to  marry  until  he  could  convince  the  autho- 
rities of  his  parish  (Gemeinde)  that  he  was  able  to  support 
a  wife  and  family  These  regulations  may  have  had  a  bad- 
moral  effect,  but  they  acted  as  a  protection  for  the  small 
landed  proprietors.  They  were  all  swept  away  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  earlier  German  Parliaments,  too  suddenlyfas 
some  of  those  who  were  most  strongly  opposed  to  them  on 
principle  are  ready  to  confess,  and  now  many  of  the  most 
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earnest  German  politicians  are  racking  their  brains  to  dis- 
cover a  new  artificial  means  of  protecting  the  peasants 
from  the  action  of  those  economic  laws  which  will  un- 
doubtedly destroy  the  class  if  they  are  left  unopposed. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  any 
of  their  proposals,  but  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
struggling  is  not  without  a  certain  suggestiveness  for  Eng- 
lishmen who  are  asked  to  make  a  considerable  sacrifice  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  peasant-proprietorship  in  Ireland. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  island  are  not  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  orange,  or  indeed  to  any 
culture  that  repays  continual  care ;  the  Irish,  with  all  their 
virtues,  are  not  generally  thought  to  be  a  thrifty  race,  and, 
unlike  the  French,  they  have  generally  large  families.  Are 
the  reformers  who  desire  to  substitute  a  population  of 
peasant  proprietors  for  one  of  tenant-farmers  and  field- 
labourers  prepared  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the 
success  of  their  design  1  Will  they  affront  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  bid  defiance  to  the  priesthood  by 
placing  restrictions  on  marriage,  as  the  old  German  laws  did  1 
Are  they  ready  to  enforce  a  strict  entail,  and  enact  that  no 
burden  shall  be  laid  upon  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  any 
member  of  the  family  except  the  heir  1  If  they  do  not  adopt 
these  or  similar  measures,  to  which  they  are  thought  to  be 
opposed  both  by  prejudice  and  on  principle,  their  reform 
will  be  stillborn,  the  land  will  be  mortgaged  to  creditors 
before  it  is  redeemed  from  the  Government,  and  they  will 
bring  new  misery  upon  a  country  whose  greatest  curse  is 
that  it  has  so  long  served  as  a  text  for  the  political  Radical, 
as  a  subject  for  the  economic  quack. 


A  PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR. 

THE  popular  delusion  that  there  is  a  Public  Prosecutor 
in  this  country  will  probably  survive  even  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  There 
is  not  one,  however,  any  more  than  there  is  a  Public  Execu- 
tioner. It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  Sheriffs,  before  the 
eccentricities  of  Mr.  Binns  excited  a  prejudice  against  him, 
to  employ  at  every  execution  the  same  man.  But  they  were 
not  bound  to  do  so;  and  Sir  John  Maule  is  not  bound  to 
prosecute  the  person  most  justly  suspected  of  the  most 
heinous  crime.  It  is  but  justice  towards  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1879  to  say  that  they  did  not  mislead  the  country 
by  calling  the  functionary  whom  they  created  a  Public  Pro- 
secutor. They  called  him  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions 
—a  perfectly  accurate  title.  When  the  State  takes  upon 
itself  the  duty  of  prosecuting,  it  is  Sir  John  Maule  who 
decides  that  this  shall  be  done.  But  what  almost  every  one 
understands  by  a  Public  Prosecutor  is  an  officer  who,  like 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland,  has  the  duty  and  the  sole 
right  of  putting  any  one  upon  his  trial  for  an  offence  against 
the  law.  This  is  what  has  always  been  advocated  by  those 
who  thought  that  the  Continental  system  should  be  intro- 
duced into  England.  It  is  certainly  what  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  meant  when  he  expressed  his  conviction,  as  he 
did  repeatedly,  that  grave  public  mischief  resulted  from  per- 
mitting any  individual,  however  foolish  or  wicked,  to  set 
the  criminal  law  in  motion  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure. 
The  late  Government  were  not  prepared  to  go  this  length. 
But  they  wanted  to  do  something,  and  so  Sir  Richard 
Cross  brought  in  and  carried  the  experimental  measure 
which  has  just  been  pronounced  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
to  be  an  absolute  failure.  The  Act  of  1879,  it  must  be 
remembered,  introduced  no  new  principle  into  our  juris- 
prudence. Indictments  have  always  run  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown,  though  any  one  may  bring  any  one  else 
before  >,  magistrate,  and  though,  even  if  the  magistrate 
will  not  commit,  he  may  send  up  a  Bill  to  the  "Grand 
Jury.  Cases  of  real  or  assumed  importance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  have  usually  been  taken  up  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Treasury  at  the  direct  cost  of  the  taxpayer, 
whereas  private  prosecutors  must  get  their  expenses  from 
the  county,  which  again  recovers  them  from  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Since  1879,  as  before,  prosecutions  which  were 
considered  sufficiently  grave  or  difficult  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  was  first  consulted. 
It  was  no  doubt  thought  that  the  new  machinery  would  of 
itself  increase  the  number  of  cases  managed  by  Government, 
and  remove  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  with  a  capricious 
and  irregular  administration  of  criminal  justice.  These 
expectations  have,  however,  been  completely  falsified  by 
events.    Sir  John  Maule,  1-ss  from  any  fault  of  his  own 


than  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  position,  has  been 
assailed  by  constant  complaints,  and  has  certainly  contrived 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  leave  undone  those  things  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  to  do  those  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done.  The  Committee  find  that  "  the 
"  existing  system — which  in  its  inception  was  necessarily  of 
"  a  tentative  character — requires  modification  and  develop- 
"  ment."  For  "  modification  and  development "  we  should 
propose  to  read  "  abolition  and  reconstruction." 

Sir  William  Harcourt  announced  on  Monday  night,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Monk,  that  the  Government  contemplated  in- 
troducing a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Report.  It  therefore  becomes  the  more  important  to 
scrutinize  what  the  Committee  have  recommended.  "  It 
"  appears  to  us,"  they  say,  "  that  it  would  conduce  both  to 
"  efficiency  and  economy  if  the  duty  of  deciding  in  which 
"  cases  the  State  should  undertake  the  prosecution  were 
"  united  in  the  same  department  with  that  upon  which  is 
"  devolved  the  duty  of  practically  conducting  the  prose- 
"  cution  when  determined  on."  This  means  a  return  to 
the  old  system,  and  a  simple  admission  that  the  new  system 
has  failed.  The  Committee  might,  of  course,  have  proposed 
that  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  should  have  the 
entire  conduct  of  prosecutions,  and  should  annex  to  his  own 
duties  those  now  undertaken  by  the  Treasmy  itself.  Buv 
this,  as  they  j  ustly  point  out,  would  involve  great  waste  of 
time  and  labour ;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question  which  the  Committee  propound.  If 
the  alternative  be  between  giving  the  Director  the  powers 
of  the  Treasury  and  giving  the  Treasury  the  powers  of 
the  Director,  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  choosing. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
would,  of  course,  dissent  from  both  proposals.  The  par- 
ticular solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Committee  advise 
is  to  make  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  as  he  has  already  been  made  Queen's  Pro.  tor 
in  matrimonial  causes.  Mr.  Stephenson  is,  no  doubt,  fully 
prepared  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  any  responsibilities 
which  may  be  cast  upon  him.  But  a  mere  amalgamation 
of  offices  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  public,  as  it  will  not 
meet  the  points  which  have  been  raised.  Mr.  Stephenson 
would,  according  to  this  scheme,  be  the  sole  head 
of  what  the  Committee  call  the  "  consolidated  depart- 
"  ment."  He  would  superintend  the  conduct  of  business, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  being  called  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  and  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury.  Under  him 
would  be  two  assistant  solicitors,  one  presiding  over  civil, 
the  other  over  criminal,  affairs.  Sir  John  Maule's  depart- 
ment now  costs  the  country  four  thousand  a  year,  and  the 
money  can  certainly  be  saved  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The  Committee  go  on  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  district  prosecutors  through- 
out the  country,  and  are  obviously  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  Scotch  institution  of  Procurators  Fiscal  might  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.  But  the 
Committee  recoil  in  horror  from  the  cost,  and  do  not 
venture  to  propose  the  expenditure  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Committee  find  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  Scotch 
system,  which  is  also  adopted  to  some  extent  in  Ireland,  lies 
in  its  securing  a  report  of  every  offence  being  made,  as  soon 
as  it  occurs,  to  some  central  authority.  The  Committee 
believe  that  this  end  may  be  secured  by  calling  upon  all 
chief  constables  and  chief  officers  of  police  to  furnish  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  with  a  list  of  all  indictable  offences 
committed  within  their  district.  The  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  may  then  either  conduct  the  prosecution  himself 
or  entrust  some  local  lawyer  with  it. 

Such  are  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  which  the 
Committee  recommend.  They  further  suggest  that  the 
new  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  shall  undertake  every 
capital  case,  and  every  case  which  he  thinks  is  unlikely  to 
be  efficiently  conducted  by  other  means.  The  "  London 
<:  Agencies "  now  employed  would  be  abolished,  and  the 
Committee  anticipate  a  considerable  saving  from  the  adoption 
of  their  plan.  No  doubt  the  Act  of  1879  has  been  ex- 
travagant as  well  as  impracticable.  As  a  mere  question  of 
machinery  the  Committee's  scheme  may  be  better  than  the 
present.  The  Home  Secretary  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  assisted  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Mowatt,  could  scarcely  help  making  some  valuable  re- 
commendations. But  we  miss  from  their  Report  any  real 
recognition  of  the  principle  on  which  the  State  ought  to 
act.  They  halt,  like  the  last  Parliament,  between  two 
opinions.    There  is  something  to  be  said  for  leaving  the 
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criminal  law  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  party  injured  or  his 
representatives.    It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible  to 
abide  by  this  doctrine.    The  very  facts  that  there  is  at  this 
present  moment  a  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  and  that 
the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  does  not  confine  himself  to 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government,  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  State  recognizes  its  duty  in  punishing  as  well 
as  detecting  crime.    But  the  present   arrangement  is  a 
makeshift,  which   is  practically  inconvenient,  as  well  as 
theoretically  indefensible.    There  is  nothing  to  ensure  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  an  ordinary  prosecution.    In  the 
country  the  proceedings  are  usually  undertaken  by  the 
police.     The  evidence  is  apt  to  be  collected    and  ar- 
ranged in  a  very  slovenly  way.     Sometimes  a  copy  of 
the  depositions  taken  before  the  magistrates  is  handed 
to  counsel,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  trial.    There  is  no  reason  why 
offences  should  not  be  hushed  up,  or  proceedings  com- 
promised, without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of 
any  one  representing  the  public.    On  the  other  hand',  a 
prosecution  may  be  instituted  by  any  one.    The  Attorney- 
General  has  indeed  the  right  to  interpose,  but  he  never  does, 
and,  if  he  did,  his  action  would  be  regarded  with  some 
suspicion.    It  is  easy  enough  to  account  for  this  historically. 
It  dates  from  a  time  when  there  was  no  distinction  between 
cnmes  and  torts,  when  the  vindication  of  the  law  was 
regarded  as  part  of  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  Nowadays 
the  State  is  expected  and  invited  to  do  a  great  many  queer 
things,  and  to  make  large  encroachments  upon  what  used  to 
be  considered  the  sphere  of  individual  action.    Yet  it  hesi- 
tates to  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  crime  and  outrage.    Surely  this  is  a  matter  which 
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belongs  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  Government.  The 
Committee  appear  to  think  that  a  slight  change  of  machi- 
nery will  remove  all  difficulties.  In  this,  we  think,  they 
are  gravely  mistaken.  The  criminal  law  is  not  the  sort  of 
weapcar  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  • 
nor  can  men  be  trusted  to  undertake  what  is  of  no  personal 
advantage  to  them. 


THE  ANARCHY  IN  ZULULAND. 
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THE  Government  has  once  more  formally  refused  to 
—   assume  control  or  responsibility  in  Zululand  outside 
the  Reserve ;  but  Lord  Derby  acknowledges  the  duty  of 
defending  the  territory  which  was  grudgingly  appropriated 
or  admitted   to  protection  by  his  predecessor.     A  few 
additional  troops  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Resident;  and  in  all  probability  the  Usutus  and  their  Boer 
allies  will  avoid  a  direct  collision  with  the  English  authori- 
ties. _  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Kimberley 
capriciously  excluded  from  English  protection  one  half  of 
the  district  which  was  recommended  as  desirable  by  Sir 
H.  Bulwer.    A  still  better  arrangement  would  have  been 
the  establishment  of  a  Protectorate  over  the  whole  of 
Cetewayo's  former  dominions;  but  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  of  late  almost  always  shrunk  with  virtuous  horror 
from  any  course  of  action  which  tended  at  the  smallest 
risk  to  prevent  bloodshed.    The  Reserve  itself  has  not  been 
wholly  exempt  from  alarms,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least 
Mr.  Osborne  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  actual  con- 
flict ;  but  after  all  disasters  and  humiliations  the  English 
flag  will  for  the  present  probably  inspire  respect.  The 
statement  that  Usibepu  has  taken  refuse  in  the  Reserve 
is  officially  confirmed ;   and  his  late  defeat  is  evidently 
decisive,  as  his  force  was  unable  to  resist  the  Boer  sharp- 
shooters. It  appears  that  the  Usutus  were  at  first  defeated  ■ 
but  the  battle  was  restored  by  a  formidable  contingent  of 
five  hundred  Boers.    Even  if  he  could  hope  to  retrieve  the 
disaster,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  use  territory  which  is 
virtually  English  as  a  base  for  warlike  enterprises     In  the 
early  part  of  the  native  war  he  was  generally  successful  ■ 
and  it  was  from  him  that  the  unfortunate  Cetewayo  in- 
curred the  defeats  which  resulted  in  his  death. 

As  far  as  he  acted  on  the  defensive  Usibepu  was  in  the 
right,  for  his  title  to  the  province  which  he  held  was  ori 
gmally  conferred  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley;  and  it  was 
lately  recognized  by  the  terms  which  were  imposed  on 
CETEWAYO  as  conditions  of  his  restoration.  The  excep- 
tional Ik  our  which  was  shown  to  Usibepu  was  wholly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  natural  strength  of  his  position  The 
country  winch  he  ruled  was  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
Zululand  from  the  frontier  of  Natal ;  and  it  seemed  prudent 
to  give  h  legal  title  to  a  petty  potentate  who  could  not 
be  conveniently  dethroned.    The  exiled  King,  with  an  ex- 


cusable misapprehension  of  legal  and  ethical  principles, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  conditions  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  were  for  that  reason  not  binding.  In 
London,  and  again  at  Capetown,  he  plainly  intimated  his 
purpose  of  claiming  the  whole  of  his  former  dominions  ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  immediately  made 
preparations  for  invading  the  territory  of  his  former  vassal. 
John  Dunn,  against  whom  he  was  still  more  embittered, 
was  for  the  time  out  of  his  reach  in  the  Reserve  ;  and, 
although  none  of  the  chiefs  showed  enthusiasm  in  his 
cause,  Usibepu  was  the  most  prominent  of  his  opponents 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  restored  King,  or  the  chieftain 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  rebel,  first  began  hostilities;  but 
Usibepu,  who  seems  to  possess  some  military  aptitude, at  once 
assumed  the  offensive.  In  several  combats  and  skirmishes 
he  obtained  considerable  advantage ;  and  at  last  he  drove 
his  enemy  out  of  his  principal  stronghold;  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  King,  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  secure  in  his  possessions.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  been  encouraged  by  his  victory  to  enlarge 
his  pretensions  ;  but  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  retain  his  own  possessions. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  so-called  party  of  the  King  was 
not  dissolved  by  his  death.   His  own  special  tribe  continued 
the  war  under  the  command  of  a  chief  who  had  been  called 
Cetewayo's  Minister ;  and  perhaps  the  belligerents  them- 
selves may  not  have  clearly  defined  the  issues  for  which 
they  have  since  been  fighting.  Even  among  civilized  nations 
the  causes  and  objects  of  war  have  often  shifted  during 
the  course  of  a  prolonged  struggle.    The  Zulus  have  pro- 
bably blood  feuds  to  prosecute,  and  losses  of  cattle  to 
revenge,  even  when  they  are  not  contending  for  disputed 
lands  or  for  local  supremacy.     Their  new  petty  quarrels 
will  now  be  superseded  by  the  more  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  victorious  Boers.    A  state  of  internal  war  may  probably 
have  been  the  normal  condition  of  the  Zulus  before  they 
were  drilled  into  a  single  military  force  by  Cetewayo  or 
his  ancestors.    If  the  English  Government  had  thought  fit 
to  accept  the  almost  unanimous  advice  of  its  own  agents, 
Usibepu  and  his  adversaries  might,  perhaps,  not  even°have 
wished  to  break  the  peace.    When  a  Colonial  Secretary 
complacently  declares  that  he  is  not  the  keeper  of  a  bar- 
barous chieftain  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  may  sometimes  re- 
pudiate an  important  moral  duty.    If  a  Power  which  ou^ht 
to  be  paramount  abdicates  its  proper  functions,  the  conse- 
quences to  itself  and  its  subjects  are  often  serious,  especially 
it  there  is  a  possible  rival  who  may  not  be  equally  scrupu- 
lous or  timid.    It  would  probably  not  have  been  necessary 
to  send  even  a  small  military  force  into  the  Reserve  if 
the  different  Zulu  chiefs  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
peremptorily  forbidden  to  prosecute  their  quarrels  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  can  scarcely  claim  for  the  Usutus  or 
their  opponents  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  surviving 
Arabs  of  the  Soudan  as  patriots  fighting  for  their  free°- 
dom.    Permitted  anarchy  is,  even  to  warlike  savages  a 
more  than  questionable  boon;  and  in  this  instance  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government  had  been  the  origin  of 
the  civil  war  and  of  its  more  alarming  consequences. 

Unfriendly  moralists  and  foreign  critics  may  be  inclined 
to  hope  that  retribution  is  following  close  on  an  alternate 
display  of  officious  interference  and  deliberate  neglect.  If 
the  feuds  of  the  Zulus  are  regarded  with  selfish  indifference 
the  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  adventurous  Boers 
involves  an  obvious  danger.     Those  who  set  Cetewayo 
loose  to  attack  his  enemies  might  have  foreseen  that  the 
weaker  combatant  would,  if  he  found  himself  in  difficulties 
resort  to  the  protection  of  his  formidable  neighbours  The 
Boers,  who  have  long  claimed  a  portion  of  the  north- 
western territory  of  the  Zulus,  would  perhaps  in  any  case 
have  profited  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  assume  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country.  A  convenient  opportunity  for 
swarming  over  the  frontier  was  furnished  by  the  native  dis- 
sensions. For  some  time  past  Boer  Volunteers  have  been  fio-ht- 
mg  in  alliance  with  the  King's  party  ;  and,  according  to°one 
improbable  account,  there  were  Dutch  auxiliaries  on  both 
sides  in  a  recent  battle.  The  rumour  perhaps  merely  indicates 
the  impartiality  with  which  the  Boers  regard  the  respective 
claims  of  Usibepu  and  of  the  Usutus.     Every  volunteer 
is  really  fighting  for  his  own  hand ;  but  success  appears  by  a 
natural  consequence  to  have  increased  their  pretensions  The 
appointment  of  Dinizulu  as  King  in  the  place  of  his  father 
is  both  substantially  and  formally  a  claim  of  sovereign 
power.    It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  a  similar  assertion  of 
supremacy  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  English  Government 
when  Mr.  Shepstone   assisted  at  the  enthronement  of 
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Cetewayo.  On  that  occasion  it  might  be  doubtful  whether, 
in  assisting  to  crown  the  hereditary  leader  of  a  powerful 
army,  the  English  agent  was  recognizing  existing  facts, 
or  conferring  an  additional  title.  Dinizulu,  who  has  no 
considerable  force  at  his  disposal,  must  consider  himself 
the  dependent  of  his  foreign  benefactors.  In  the  pro- 
bable contingency  of  border  disputes  between  the  Zulus 
and  the  occupiers  of  the  Reserve  or  the  colonists  in  Natal, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  avoid  collision  with  their  patrons 
and  allies.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  the  territory  of 
one  or  both  of  the  South  African  Republics  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  expense  of  the  native  population  and  to  the 
detriment  of  English  settlers.  The  most  serious  result  of  a 
timid  policy  is  that  for  the  first  time  doubts  are  arising  as 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  Natal.  Many  of 
them  are  said  to  have  joined  the  invading  force  before  or 
after  the  defeat  of  Usibepu  ;  but  their  number  may  perhaps 
have  been  exaggerated  by  rumour. 

The  reception  of  the  Transvaal  deputation  in  Holland  and  in 
Germany  was  not  encouraging  to  English  political  optimists. 
Mr.  Kruger  and  his  colleagues  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Colonial  Office  almost  all  the  concessions  which  they 
desired ;  and  Lord  Derby  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  allowing 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  wretched  surrender  made 
by  his  present  colleagues  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  delegates  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  the 
nominal  independence  of  their  country;  and  they  sur- 
rendered little  or  nothing  in  exchange.  Their  diplomatic 
communications  with  other  Governments  appear  to  have 
been  equally  successful.  They  have  apparently  not  negotiated 
a  loan  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  they  have  arranged  with 
the  Portuguese  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  which 
will  give  them  access  to  the  sea ;  and  they  were  received  at 
Berlin  with  a  condescending  enthusiasm  which  must  have 
surprised  themselves.  The  attentions  which  were  paid  to 
the  deputation  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  would  require  no  comment  if  there  were  not  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  German  Government  is  disposed  to 
engage  in  large  enterprises  of  colonization.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  dispute  the  right  of  other  European  Powers  to 
imitate  the  enterprises  which  have  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  English  Empire.  It  may  nevertheless  be  allowable 
to  regret  the  probable  extension  of  colonial  and  commercial 
rivalry.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  every  civilized  en- 
croachment on  barbarism  is  in  a  great  degree  directed  against 
English  trade.  It  is  with  this  object  that  the  French  pro- 
secute conquests  in  Madagascar  and  in  Tonquin.  The  annexa- 
tion by  Germany  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  district 
of  Angra  Pequeua  may  be  the  first  instalment  of  a  system 
of  formidable  aggression. 


DISUSED  BURIAL-GROUNDS. 

MR.  HANNAY'S  decision  on  Tuesday  as  to  the  Peel 
Grove  case  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense  conclu- 
sive. The  facts  of  the  case  were  only  incidentally  before 
him.  It  was  not  denied  that  a  Mr.  Kelday,  now  dead, 
having  made  all  the  monev  he  could  out  of  a  graveyard 
which  belonged  to  him,  wished  and  intended  to  build  over 
it  without  removing  the  bodies.  The  ground  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Chambers,  a  builder,  who  proposes  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Kelday's  intentions.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
in  consequence,  summoned  him  for  a  breach  of  their  by-law 
forbidding  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on  land  filled  up 
or  covered  with  "  material  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
-''  animal  matter."  The  defence  set  up  was  that  this  by-law 
does  not  apply,  and  it  is  upon  this  question  that  Mr. 
Hannay's  decision  was  given.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  grant  a  case  for  the 
higher  Court;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  matter. 
As  things  stand  now,  it  seems,  there  is  no  law  which  will 
restrain  a  man  from  building  on  ground  absolutely  made 
up  of  decaying  bodies.  He  may  not  disturb  them.  The 
Common  Law  forbids  it  as  a  misdemeanour.  But  he  may, 
'if  he  please,  build  houses  on  them  and  let  those  houses  to 
people  willing  to  take  them.  The  history  of  the  Peel  Grove 
Cemetery  is  well  known.  It  has  been  before  the  public 
for  a  long  time,  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
defendant's  side  of  the  case,  the  more  so  as  it  was  the  pre- 
vious owner  who  first  made  the  ground  a  cemetery,  and 
who  subsequently  cleared  it  of  tombstones  and  prepared  it 
for  building.  He  is  reported  to  have  made  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  burial  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  bodies 
in  his  ground.      He  opened  it  in  1844.    The  cholera 


epidemic  of  1849  was  especially  severe  at  the  East  End, 
and  thousands  of  the  smitten  were  buried  in  the  Peel  Grove 
Cemetery,  which  was  situated  in  Old  Ford  Road,  not  far 
from  where  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  now  stands.  In 
1855  the  little  plot  was  so  full  that  the  bodies  lay  eight 
deep,  the  coffins  being  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  Board 
interfered,  and  obtained  an  Order  in  Council  to  restrain 
Mr.  Kelday  from  permitting  any  further  burials.  This 
source  of  income  being  thus  dried  up,  Mr.  Kelday,  after 
a  brief  interval,  had  the  ground  cleared.  The  tomb- 
stones were  removed,  and  a  mortuary  chapel,  in  which 
burial  services  had  been  held,  was  pulled  down.  The 
ground  had  never  been  formally  consecrated,  and  was, 
so  far  as  the  tombstones  and  chapel  were  concerned, 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  freeholder,  thus  affording 
another  example  of  the  excellent  effects  of  multiplying 
small  estates  in  London,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  enlightened  politicians.  Next  a  notice  appeared  in- 
viting the  deposit  of  rubbish.  Soon  a  new  surface  was 
obtained  by  this  means,  and  the  cemetery  was  forgotten. 
The  owner  then  made  an  attempt  to  sell  the  "  deserted  piece 
"  of  ground,"  as  it  was  described  before  Mr.  Hannay,  for 
building  purposes,  and  actually  succeeded  in  finding  a  pur- 
chaser for  a  portion.  The  Board,  however,  interfered.  The 
present  state  of  the  case  was  tersely  put  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  Q.C.  Mr.  Besley,  for  the 
Board,  inquired  if  there  was  any  way  by  which  the  building 
could  be  stopped  otherwise  than  by  the  course  now  taken. 
Mr.  Bruce  replied  : — "  Under  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces 
"  Act,  1 88 1,  you  can  stop  it  if  you  pay  compensation  to  the 
"  owner.  You  want  to  stop  it  without  paying."  He  went 
on  to  show,  and  he  showed  successfully,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  magistrate,  that  the  words  of  the  by-law  do  not  meet 
the  case.  The  defendant  had  complied  with  a  letter  he 
had  received  fiom  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board,  and  had 
removed  any  objectionable  matter  found  "  between  the 
"  surface  and  the  bottom  of  the  foundation."  The  ob- 
jectionable matter  was  not  human  bodies,  but  only,  in 
Mr.  Hanxay's  words,  "  dead  cats,  cabbage  stalks,  and 
"  other  fetid  substances."  That  is  to  say,  the  Board  can 
prevent  a  building  from  being  erected  on  the  body  of  a  dead 
cat,  but  not  on  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  This  reduction  to 
an  absurdity  is,  it  seems,  law,  though  it  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  reasoning  powers  be  considered  right.  Mean- 
while, pending  the  decision  of  a  higher  Court,  and  pending 
the  possibility  of  the  Board  seeing  its  way  to  compensating 
the  landlord,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  Bill  deal- 
ing with  such  cases  as  this,  and,  in  fact,  mentioning 
the  Peel  Grove  Cemetery  by  name,  is  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  "Before  the  House  of  Commons"  does 
not  mean  much  in  these  days  of  tactless  leadership.  It 
depends  somewhat  on  which  M.P.  has  charge  of  the  Bill 
whether  it  will  pass  in  time  to  restrain  the  speculative 
builder.  Sir  James  Hogg  may  succeed  where  others  would 
fail.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  if  houses  are  built  they  will 
be  inhabited,  and  is  equally  certain  that  not  even  concrete 
will  prevent  the  dissemination  of  poisonous  gas  from  bodies 
some  of  which  have  not  yet  been  thirty  years  buried,  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bill  will  be  passed  at  once.  In 
Dr.  Corfield's  lecture  on  Thursday  week  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  he  expressly  mentioned  the  miasmatic  character 
acquired  by  ground  infected  with  the  germs  of  choleraic 
poison.  The  Peel  Grove  Cemetery  answers  exactly  to  the 
learned  Professor's  description.  Mr.  Hannay's  decision  may 
have  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  it. 


FRANCE. 

FOREIGNERS,  and  particularly  Englishmen,  are  most 
concerned  for  the  momeni  in  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  what  are  called  at  Paris  the  legitimate  interests  of 
France.  By  a  well-established  tradition  its  politics  are 
judged  to  become  dull  when  they  cease  to  be  revolutionary. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  not  often  the  case,  but  there  have 
been  intervals  of  stagnation,  and,  superficially  at  least,  it 
looks  as  if  the  French  are  in  the  middle  of  one  now.  In 
foreign  politics  these  breaks  are  of  even  rarer  occurrence. 
They  happen  just  after  a  disastrous  war.  At  other  times 
the  French  are  engaged  in  rounding  off  their  property,  and, 
as  it  is  long  enough  since  the  war  with  Germany  for  that 
process  to  have  begun  again,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  full  swing.  Tonquin  is  settled  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  Madagascar. 
Admiral  Galibeb  has  not  succeeded  better  than  Admiral 
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Pierre    m    bringing  the    Hovas    to   submission,  and, 
accordingly,  the  soldiers  who  took  Bacninh  and  Sontay  are, 
if  all  tales  be  true,  going  to  settle  that  little  difficulty  at 
Antananarivo.     They  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  ;  but  they  will  certainly  effect  more  than  the  squadron 
which  has  tried  to  terrify  the  Hovas  by  bombarding  a  third 
party.    Taken  in  connexion  with  the  highly  moralfanguage 
used  at  Paris,  this  spectacle  is  diverting  and  instructive. 
While  the  French  are  feeling  the  most  intensely  virtuous 
disgust  at  the  exorbitant  demands  of  England,  they  are 
starting  on  a  war  of  conquest  which  was  set  goin<*  by 
nobody  knows  what,  in  defence  of  interests  which  had  never 
existed  except  on  paper.    Meanwhile,  M.  Ordega  has  ap- 
parently succeeded  perfectly  in  his  little  coup  in  Morocco. 
The  Shereef  of  Wazan  has  become  the  man  of  the  French 
Republic,  and   a   rectification  of  frontier  is  in  progress 
Adventures  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  lead  to  all  sorts  of 
results,  but  for  the  present  their  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
apt  illustration  they  afford  of  the  truth  that  whoever  wishes 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  France  must  make  his  mind  up 
to  play  Sir  Peter  to  her  Lady  Teazle.    If  he  yields  every- 
thing, he  will  be  rewarded  with  smiles  and  the  privilege  of 
drawing  unlimited  cheques.    If  he  grows  restive,  there  will 
be  tears,  scolding,  and  endless  racket  in  the  house.    Just  at 
a  time  when  a  heaven-sent  Minister  is  trying  the  effect  of 
long-suffering  with  a  Power  which  always  asks  for  every- 
thing, and  proposes  to  give  nothing,  it  is  as  well  to  be  re- 
minded of  these  things.    When  the  long-expected  proposals 
to  be  laid  before  the  Conference  are  at  last  made  public  it 
will  be  very  surprising  if  it  does  not  appear  that  France  in 
-kgypt  is  very  like  France  in  Madagascar  and  Morocco. 

r^h\  Army  Bil1'  which  13  about  to  S°  UP  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  Senate,  is  in  detail  a  forbidding 
subject  enough.    All  Army  Bills  are  apt  to  lead  to  debates 
bristling  with  figures,  which  are  capable  of  proving  any- 
thing, according  as  they  are  used.    We  have  a  painful  ex- 
perience of  the  barrenness  of  such  discussions  ourselves. 
-Lords  and  Commons  are  both  given  to  showing,  at  least 
once  or  twice  in  every  Session,  how  completely  the  essential 
can  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  a  wrangle  over  figures. 
I  hanks  to  the  Frenchman's  love  of  a  general  principle 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  question   at  issue  in  the 
Chamber.    M.  Paul  Bert  has  set  it  forth  with  the  most 
absolute  precision.     The  Army  Bill  is,  of  course,  meant 
to  improve  the  army;  but  that  is  comparatively  a  minor 
object.     What   it  is   to   do   in   the   first   place    is  to 
perfect  the  democratic  equality  of  France  by  compelling 
everybody  without  distinction  to  serve  his  three  years  in 
the  ranks.    This  heroic  measure  may  secure  a  better  body 
of  non-commissioned  officers.     M.  Bert,  and  his  fellow- 
democrat  the  Minister  of  War,  hope  and  believe  it  will  • 
but  they  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  put  a  stop  for  ever 
to  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  bourgeoisie  and  other 
•  favourites  of  fortune."    The  scientiBc  deputy  naturally 
insists  most  on  the  wholesome  moral  effects  of  the  Bill 
while  General  Campenon  has  referred  at  least  occasionally 
to  its  possible  good  qualities  as  a  military  law,  but  in  the 
main  they  agree.     When  the  Chamber  shows  si^ns  of 
growing  restive,  the  General,  who  is  fond  of  posing°as  the 
rough  and  honest  soldier,  threatens  them  with  the  next 
e  eetion,  and  talks  about  the  selfishness  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune.     The  Chamber  murmurs  a  little,  and  then 
yields.    It  has  acted  throughout  like  a  body  of  men  who 
are  being  driven  to   do  what  they  believe   unwise  by 
sheer   fear     At   the   bottom   of  its   heart  it  does  not 
believe  that  the  Bill  will  improve  the  army,  and  it  does 
know  that  a  universal  obligation  to  serve  three  years  in 
the  ranks  will  put  a  weight  on  learning,  science/art,  and 
the  higher  industries  in  France  such  as  they  suffer  from 
nowhere  else.    It  will  fill  the  army  with  men  to  whom 
military  service  in  peace  is  an  almost  insufferable  burden 
and  if  it  gets  oyer  the  difficulty  of  finding  non-commissioned 
officers,  it  will  be  because  educated  men  think  it  better  to 
spend  the  time  they  must  pass  in  the  barracks  as  servants 
and  corporals  rather  than  as  common  soldiers.  When 
these  objections  are  made,  the  Minister  of  War  has  one 
answer— all  Frenchmen  must  be  made  equal  in  all  things 
and    the  Chamber  obeys.    The   deputies  coquetted  with 
the  amendment  of  M.  Duhakd,  who  proposed  to  exempt 
the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  ;  they  gave 
a  half-hearted    support    to    M.  Lanessan,  who  wished 
to  give  exemptions  to  those  who  could  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years'  service.  They 
have  looked  at  one  amendment  after  another  intended  to 


modify  the  pedantic  uniformity  of  the  Bill,  but  they  have 
done  no  more.  Common  sense  and  courage  may  return  to 
the  terrified  representatives  of  the  people ;  but  up  to  the 
present  they  have  committed  themselves  completely  by 
accepting  the  clauses  fixing  the  duration  of  military  service 
at  three  years,  and  by  rejecting  all  possible  forms  of  exemp- 
tion except  those  of  a  purely  physical  kind.  When  M 
Thiers  passed  the  military  laws  of  1872,  he  insisted  on  the' 
folly  of  supposing  that  the  German  system  could  be  bodily 
transported  to  France.  Events  have  plentifully  justified 
his  opinion.  His  own  modified  imitation  has  failed  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  army,  and  now  general  military 
service  is  being  made  the  means  of  producing  something  as 
little  German  as  may  be— a  democratic  universal  dead  level. 
In  Germany  the  first  consideration  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
army.  In  France  that  is  considered  after  the  meaner  feelings 
of  the  constituencies. 

The  Senate  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  divorce  has,  as 
might  be  expected,  shown  the  other  side  of  the  French  charac- 
ter. I  renchmen  are  conservative  almost  to  timidity  in  all  that 
touches  property  or  th  e  family.  They  have  an  instinctive  feelin  «* 
that  it  is  only  their  profound  respect  for  their  primary  instf- 
tutions  which  has  kept  France  from  falling  to  pieces  in  the 
continual  changes  of  the  last  century.    When  the  Senate 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  pass  a  Bill  permitting  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  it  determined  to  do  it  in  the  most  con- 
servative possible  way.    It  has  gone  back  to  the  Civil  Code 
of  the  devolution  as  it  was  before  the  reaction  of  18 16 
lo  a  certain  extent  it  has  been  influenced  by  knowing 
that  the  country  is  more  likely  to  accept  the  old  Civil 
Code    which  has  an  imposing  name,   than  the  ideas  of 
M    Naquet     On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  probably 
taken  the  old  law  simply  because  it  thought  that  the 
old  law  made  divorce  quite  easy  enough.    Even  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  former  legislators  between  the  adultery 
of  the  wife  and  the  adultery  of  the  husband  has  been 
left  untouched.    Englishmen  at  least  will  not  deny  that 
the  Senate  has  chosen  the  right  course  in  the  main  ;  but 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Divorce  Bill  seems  curiously 
calculated  to  defeat  its  own  object.    If  the  Bill  passes  un- 
changed through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  will  prohibit 
marriage  between  the  divorced  wife  and  the  person  who 
appeared  at  the  trial  as  co-respondent.    It  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  risk  of  having  to  contract  an  un- 
desirable marriage  under  pressure  of  social  opinion  acts  as  a 
check  on  Don  J uan.    Even  severe  moralists  may  fail  to  see 
what  is  gained  by  refusing  sinners  all  chance  of  making 
some  sort  of  atonement  to  society  and  to  one  another  The 
Sena'e  is  not  of  that  opinion.     It  thinks  that  enough  will 
be  done  if  the  husband  can  rid  himself  of  his  wife,  and  it 
leaves  Don  Juan  the  same  invulnerable  person  as  before 
Ihe  question  is  perhaps  chiefly  one  of    sentiment,  and 
Frenchmen  must  be  supposed  to  know  what  they  want  their 
society  to  be;  but  to  Englishmen  it  does  appear  as  if  French 
ideas  of  morality  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  CYCLISTS. 


rriHE  cyclists,  as  becomes  a  fraternity  whose  very  name 
J-   is  a  challenge  to  the  timid  etymologist,  have  shown 
themselves  judiciously  moderate  in  their  demand  for  an 
extension  of  their  locomotive  privileges.    They  keenly  feel 
it  seems,  their  exclusion  from  the  metropolitan  Parks  and 
they  are  seeking  to  gain  entrance  to  them;  but  they  have 
very  wisely  abstained  from  the  attempt  to  force  their  way  into 
all  of  them  m  any  high-handed  and  premature  fashion. 
They  have  evidently  been  looking  forward  for  some  time 
to  obtaining  admission  for  their  vehicles  to  these  hitherto 
forbidden  spots,  as  for  their  name  into  the  dictionary  • 
and  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  we  shall  have  to 
admit  them  both.     In  the  meantime  their  attitude  has 
been  essentially  one  of  sweet  reasonableness.    Lord  Bury 
1  o    vJ%  introd«ced  ^e  deputation  from  the 
National  Cyclists  Union  to  Mr.  Siiaw-Lefevre,  prefaced 
vi  n^WS  \  hfG  aff  nowledg^nt  that  it  would  be  un- 

Hvde  Lk  T?  n  thVdrsion  °f  vel0«pedes  to  the 
lljde  Park,  the  Green  Park,  and  St.  James's  Park  but 
he  thought  that  the  First  Commissioner  might  not  be 

v2>l  V  fmMTS  them  t0  Finsbui^>  Bafc^sea,  and 
paitS  USd6r  ^^f111  reSuIati™s,  and  also  to  the 
Regent  s  Park.  So  careful  indeed  was  the  spokesman  of 
the  cyclists  to  seclude  his  brethren  from  temptations  Xch 
might  be  too   strong  for  their  civic  virtue,  that  he  re 
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framed  from  asking  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  whole  of 
ihe  Park  last  mentioned.  There  was,  he  observed  with  a 
certain  embarrassment,  a  "  rather  tempting  circle  round 
"  Regent's  Park  which  might  be  used  for  racing,  and  this 
"  he  should  think  rather  unadvisable,  but  if  their  vehicles 
"  were  allowed  to  enter  on  the  south-west  corner  and  to  go 
"  round  the  Park  to  the  north-east  corner,  that  would 
"  probably  obviate  racing  or  other  objectionable  practices." 
To  these  requests  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  made 
a  most  statesmanlike  reply.  He  complimented  the  deputa- 
tion on  "  the  temperate  manner  in  which  they  had  put 
"  forward  their  views  " ;  glanced  briefly  at  the  mechanical 
distinction  between  bicycles  and  tricycles,  while  expressing, 
"after  having  given  full  attention  to  the  subject,"  his 
concurrence  with  the  deputation  in  thinking  that  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  discriminate  administratively  between 
the  two  vehicles;  and,  finally,  acceded  to  the  applica- 
tion on  the  three  conditions,  that  racing  should  be  for- 
bidden, that  nothing  like  parades  or  "  processions"  should 
be  permitted,  and  that  the  admission  of  cyclists  should  be 
only  for  the  purposes  of  "  traffic,"  and  not  for  the  purposes 
of  exercise. 

These  reservations  of  the  First  Commissioner  are  in  sub- 
stance so  commendable  that  it  seems  ungracious  to  criticize 
their  wording.    We  forbear,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  the 
somewhat  startling  conception  of  a  cyclist  using  the  Park 
for  "  purposes  of  traffic  "  ;  and  substituting  "  transit,"  nostro 
periculo,  for  the  word  selected  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  we 
may  say  at  once  that  he  has  here  not  only  laid  down 
the  sole   conditions   under  which   "  cycling "  in  places 
of  public   resort   is   at   all   tolerable,  but  has,  in  our 
judgment,  accurately  defined  the  only  sensible  and  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  cyclist's  machine.    For  practically  it  is 
by  no  means  the  truism  it  looks  to  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  him  who  mounts  a  bicycle  or 
tricycle  is,  or  should  be,  to  increase  his  powers  of  locomo- 
tion.   The  necessity  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's  prohibition — 
not  so  much  of  races,  which,  though  intolerable  in  public, 
may  yet  be  indulged  in  with  a  practical  purpose,  but  of 
"parades"  and  "processions" — is  a  proof  of  the  corrup- 
tion which  has  crept  over  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
idea.     The  "  knickerbockers,"  the  "  Norfolk  jacket,"  the 
silver  whistle,  in  more  extreme  cases  the  imitation  hunt- 
ing horn,  were  all  so  many  signs  to  the  reflective  ob- 
server that  poor  human  vanity  was  beginning  to  lift  its 
head  in  the   breast   of   the  once   unaffected    and  at 
first  even  diffident  cyclist.    The  pedestrian  soon  became 
conscious,  as  the  practice  of  velocipede-riding  increased,  that 
those  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement  were  wont  to 
steal  past  him  on  their  machines  with  eyes  averted  and 
modest  deprecatory  smile,  now  bore  down  upon  him  with 
majestic  deliberation,  looking  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
as  those  who  fear  not  any  man.    But  the  cyclists  have  long 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  a  modest  confidence.  They 
have,   many   of  them,    become   a  great   deal  too  fond 
of  using  their  skill  for  mere  purposes  of  display;  and 
this  naturally  brings  them  with  too  great  frequency  and, 
what  is  worse,  in  too  great  numbers  into  the  more  crowded 
haunts  of  men.    They  come  now  like  misfortune  (which, 
indeed,  under  such  conditions  they  represent),  no  longer  as 
single  spies  but  in  battalions ;  and  though  in  the  former 
order  of  approach  they  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  horror  to 
horseflesh  or  an  annoyance  to  humanity,  it  is  not  so  with 
them  in  their  new  methods.    The  sight  of  a  bevy  of  some 
dozen  uniformed,  and  too  often  spindle-shanked,  youths 
careering  along  a  crowded  thoroughfare  has  become  un- 
desirably common  of  late ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre's  prohibition  of  these  displays  in  the  Parks 
may  put  the  performers  upon  seriously  reconsidering  their 
ways  in  other  places  of  public  resort.    The  bicycle  was  not 
permitted,  in  the  providential  order  of  human  affairs,  to  be 
invented  for  t  he  gratification  of  man's  vanity,  but  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  body  swiftly  and  without  fatigue  from  place  to 
place ;  and  to  the  tricyclist,  though  it  might  well  have  been 
deemed  unnecessary  to  caution  the  riders  of  these  more  prosaic 
vehicles  against  proud  looks  and  a  high  stomach,  the  same 
remark  applies  and  must  be  addressed.    The  desire  of  the 
cyclists  to  use  the  remoter  Parks  for  the  purpose  of  transit 
alone  is  perfectly  reasonable ;  and  the  concessions  which  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  made  to  them  are  the 

less  open  on  that  account  to  the  possibility  of  cavil. 


TALKING  OUT. 

THE  conduct  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Woodall's  Franchise  Clause  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  climax  of  eccentricity ;  but  a  fresh  step  was  added  to 
the  ladder  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  vein  when,  commenting  on  Mr. 
Stevenson's  proposal  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  Cloture, 
he  divided  and  subdivided  courses  of  proceeding,  made 
pathetic  allusions  to  the  nearly  approaching  time  when  all 
these  things  would  be  as  one  with  him,  and  finally  stated 
that  just  for  the  rest  of  the  Session  the  Government  did 
not  mind  trying  Mr.  Stevenson's  scheme.  Two  or  three 
other  members  spoke,  and  then  a  subordinate  Minister  got 
up  and  made  the  astonishing  announcement  that,  though 
it  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  one 
Session,  he  really  meant  two  Sessions.  Even  the  present 
House  of  Commons  could  hardly  be  expected  to  endure  this 
kind  of  treatment ;  and,  despite  the  very  peculiar  support 
received  from  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  kind  demon- 
stration of  the  reasonableness  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  defeated.  That  was  a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  it  was 
almost  a  less  remarkable  thing  than  the  demonstration 
given  of  the  business-like  habits  and  aptitudes  of  this  God- 
granted  Government. 

The  defeat  of  the  plan  was,  however,  wholly  satisfactory 
in  and  by  itself.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  could  well  be 
more  unreasonable  than  this  hard  and  fast  limitation  of 
debate  on  one  particular  day,  at  one  particular  time,  and 
for  one  particular  class  of  measures.  Again,  as  was  duly 
pointed  out  in  the  debate  itself,  the  conditions  of  the  proposal 
practically  substituted  one  mode  of  talking  out  for  another. 
Wednesday  measures  rarely  or  never  stand  alone,  and  a 
determined  talker-out  has  only,  under  Mr.  Stevenson's 
scheme  of  an  enforced  division  at  five  on  anything  that  has 
been  reached  at  two,  got  to  talk  vigorously  on  the  first 
measure  of  the  list,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  make  the  chance 
of  the  others  even  more  hopeless  than  at  present.  Yet 
again,  Mr.  W.  Fowler  remarked,  with  some  naivete,  that 
"  any  member  who  brought  in  a  measure  on  Wednesday  was 
"  next  door  to  an  idiot."  This  is  a  large  generalization ;  but 
it  may  be  said,  more  cautiously,  that,  though  many  excellent 
measures  have  been  brought  in  on  Wednesdays,  the  greater 
number  are  such  as,  d,  priori,  idiots  (supposing  there  to_  be 
any  such  in  the  House  of  Commons)  are  most  likely  to  bring 
in  and  support.  The  occasional  loss  of  a  good  Bill  is  made 
up  to  reasonable  politicians  by  the  opportunities  of  defeating 
many  mischievous  or  futile  Bills.  The  danger  of  the  present 
day  is  not  under-  but  over-legislation,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  appetite  for  divisions  is  not  shared  by  poli- 
ticians who  are  less  occupied  in  constructing  something 
called  Tory  democracy  out  of  Tory  words  and  democratic 
ideas.  The  main  objection  to  the  scheme,  however — and  it 
is  a  more  than  sufficient  one — is  the  impolicy  of  restrictions, 
and  especially  restrictions  of  this  extremely  artificial  and 
petty  oharacter,  on  the  freedom  of  Parliament  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  legislation.  Mr.  Gladstone  said  one  sen- 
sible thing  in  his  speech,  though  it  was  from  him  a  rather 
unexpected  one,  and  that  is  that  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment will  never  be  really  improved  by  coercive  measures. 
They  most  assuredly  will  not ;  and  it  does  not  make  the 
application  of  coercion  more  desirable  that  it  is  applied  in  a 
form  so  insignificant,  so  fussy,  and  in  all  probability  so  self- 
destructive,  as  that  which  Mr.  Stevenson  proposed,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  argued  for,  and  which  he  then  proposed  to 
try  for  half-a-dozen  Wednesdays,  leaving  word  subsequently 
that,  after  all,  he  meant  two  Sessions. 


THE  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

THE  date  approximately  fixed  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
"  men "  for  the  completion  of  the  passage  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  has,  of 
course,  proved  to  be  inaccurate.  That  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  any  intelligent  consideration  of  the  origin  and 
obvious  purpose  of  the  misleading  fixture.  Events  have 
simply  declined  to  keep  an  appointment  which  was  made 
without  consulting,  and  with  no  intention  to  consult,  their 
requirements  in  the  way  of  time.  It  was  a  characteristic 
stroke  of  Ministerialist  tactics  to  pretend  that  one  most 
important  stage  of  an  important  Bill  could  be  com- 
pleted, and  two  others  easily  got  thi-ough  in  addition 
to  it.  within  the  limits  of  the  past  week.  This  coup, 
we  say,  was  characteristic,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
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was  insidious  m  conception,  and  was  intended  to  produce 
invidious   results.     The  mind  of  an  inattentive  public 
having  been  once  familiarized  with  the  anticipation  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  would  be  through  the  Lower  House 
before  the  week  was  out,  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 
day,  that  nothing  but  the  wicked  obstruction  of  Toryism 
could   account   for  its   still   delaying   its   departure  to 
the  House  of  Lords.     So  industriously,  indeed,  has  the 
appeal  to  prejudice  been  worked,  that  the  late  addition  of 
some  half-dozen  new  amendments  to  the  Notice  Paper  has 
at  once  been  represented  to  be  part  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  for 
retaining  the  Franchise  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  a 
debate  could  be  taken  on  Egyptian  policy.  Imputations 
such  as  this  last  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  meet.  It 
would  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  accuser  to 
point  out  to  him  that  the  burden  of  proving  that  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  Parliamentary  privilege  has  been  promoted 
by  an  indirect  and  unavowed  motive  rests  upon  him.  But 
this  course  is  ineffectual  with  the  Radical  censor,  who  cheer- 
fully accepts  the  duty  thus  imposed  uoon  him  and  dis- 
charges it  much  as  Lord  Peter  demonstrated  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  to  Jack  and  Martin.    He  confines 
himself  to  the  "one  plain  argument  "that  the  facts  are  as 
he  represents  them  to  be;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

+i,        J'-USt  Possible>  however,  that  some  bolder  disciples  of 
the  Ministerial  teachers  may  obey  an  ill-regulated  impulse  to 
examine  the  facts  for  themselves;  if  so,  they  may  con- 
ceivably come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  from  the  close 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Franchise  Bill  having  been  unduly 
delayed,  it  has  been,  if  anything,  rather  imprudently  has- 
tened.   It  was  only  yesterday  week  that  Ministers  made 
what  they  themselves  regard  as  a  most  important  an- 
nouncement with  reference  to  the  date  at  which  the  Bill 
is  to  come  into  operation ;  the  result  of  which  was  that 
a  new  clause  which  has  been  on  the  Paper  and  engaged 
attention  for  weeks  disappeared,  and  another  immediately 
succeeded  to  its  place.    The  substitution  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
for  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  proposal  was  rather  talked  about 
than  debated  in  the  night  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  though  it  came  up  again  for  somewhat  more  regular 
discussion  since  then,  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that 
it  has  been  over-debated,  and  even  a  little  hazardous  to 
assume  that  it  has  been  debated  enough.     Anion**  the 
first  duties  of  a  vigilant  Opposition,  in  this  as  in  "every 
case  of  mysterious  official  compromise,  is  the  ascertainment, 
if  possible,  of  the  reasons  which  have  recommended  it  to 
the  Ministerial  mind.    Prima  facie,  there  is  not  so  much 
difference   between  the  postponement  of  the  operation 
of  the  Franchise  Bill   for  one  year  and   its  postpone- 
ment for  two  as  to  make  Ministers  who  have  objected 
so  strongly  to  the  one  accept  the  other.    Mr.  Gladstone's 
pretended  discrimination  between  the  merits  of  the  two 
proposals  was  as  daringly  nugatory  as  many  other  pro- 
positions  which   he   submits  to  a   despised   House  of 
Commons     To  argue  against  a  two  years'  postponement 
ol  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  may  involve  the  hold- 
ing of  a  seventh  Session  of  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  not  bind  the  Government  to  do  the  work  of  redistri- 
bution next  year,  involves  a  fallacy  so  exclusively  adapted 
to  the  mind  of  childhood  that  it  surely  ought  to  have 
deceived  no  one.    The  holding  of  a  seventh  Session  for  the 
purpose  in  question  could  only  be  rendered  necessary  by 
the  default  of  the  Government  themselves;  and  if  the 
Government  intend  or  expect  to  make  such  default  they 
are    not  less,   they  are  perhaps  more,  likely  to  do  so 
when  they  have  only  one  Session  for  the  work  of  re- 
distribution than  when  they  have  two.     And  a"-ain  to 
argue  that  because  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  clause  'would  'not 
any  more  than  Mr.  Fowler's  afford  Parliament  absolute 
security  for  the  passing  of  a  Redistribution  Bill  before  the 
next  election— to  argue  from  this   that  the  adoption  of 
the  latter  by  the  Government  in  preference  to  the  former  is 
a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the  Opposition,  is  to  suo-n-est 
a  confusion  between  the  objective  and  subjective  sio-nific'ance 
of  human  actions.    A  choice  between  two  courses  which 
may  be  represented  as  identical  in  their  results  may  itself 
be  of  the  utmost  import  as  an  indication  of  the  mind  of 
the  chooser.    We  may  have  to  take  a  man's  word  instead 
of  his  bond,  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to  argue  that 
because  no  form  of  words  could  give  us  valid  security,  we 
need  not  mind  whether  he  does  or  does  not  show,  as  between 
two  formulas  of  promise,  preference  for  that  which  will  be 
the  easier  to  evade. 


sincerely  intend  to  attempt  a  fair  and  reasonable  redis- 
tribution of  seats  next  Session,  why  should  they  object 
to  a  two  years'  postponement  of  the  Bill?    They  would 
have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands;  and  could  ensure 
that  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  proposal  should  not  in  fact  delay 
the  operation  of  the  measure  any  longer  than  it  will  be 
delayed  by  Mr.  Fowler's.     To  suggest,  as  has  been  since 
suggested  by  them  or  on  their  behalf,  that  one  Session 
may  not  suffice  for  the  mere  deliberative  work  of  redistri- 
bution m  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  overshoot  the  mark, 
as  far  as  it  was  overshot  by  the  instructor  of  Rasselas.' 
Such  reasoning  would,  if  it  succeeded,  convince  us  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  a  Redistribution  Bill  at  all,  just 
as_  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  was  convinced  that  "  it  was 
"impossible  to  be  a  poet."     The  true  motives  of  the 
Government,  however,  are  only  by  courtesy  to  be  ignored. 
They  are  really  identical  with  those  avowed  on  their  be- 
half  by  that  kind  of  provincial  Radical  who  shares  with 
children  and  another  class  of  persons,  with  whom  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  confound  him,  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  always  speaking  the  truth.    Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  objects  to  postponing  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
even  for  one  year,  because  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  fall  next  Session,  and  the  Conservatives, 
coming  into  power,  obtain  the  control  of  the  work  of 
redistribution ;  and  where,  asks  Mr.  Collings,  ingenuously, 
should  we  "—that  is,  the  Radicals—"  be  then  ? "  Where, 
indeed  ?    Where  would  the  immortal  inventor  of  "  Gerry- 
mandering "—not,  as  is  too  often  thought,  an  imaginary 
Jeremiah  Manders,  but  a  real  Gerry— have  been  under 
similar  circumstances?     Let    the   echo  of  the    halls  of 
the  Four  Hundreds  answer— Where?    Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever,  the   consideration    which   makes   Mr.  Gladstone 
prefer   the  figure  one   to   the   figure  two  is  the  same 
which  determines  Mr.  Collings's  preference  for  zero.  It 
is  in  order  to  make  more  certain  of  retaining  the  power 
to  offer  the  House  of  Commons  precisely  such  a  scheme 
of  redistribution  as  may  suit  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  alternative  to  them  of  either  accepting  it 
or  submitting  to  dissolution,  with  the  vast  and  formless 
new  electorate  undistributed.    Nor  do  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dark  sayings  on  the  subject  of  the  Boundary  Commission, 
which  is  not  to  be  a  Commission,  to  be  appointed  in  the 
autumn,  tend  to  remove  the  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
the  Ministerial  scheme  of  redistribution  may  be  a  very 
"  ingenious"  one  indeed. 


ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 


After  all,  it  comes  back  to  this.    If  the  Government 


TT  may  be  thought  a  proof  of  some  poverty,  either  in  tifo 
-JL  English  language  itself  or  in  the  imagination  of  sportino-  men 
that  no  appropriate  name  has  ever  been  found  for  the  competitions 
now  known  as  athletic  sports.  The  term  is  in  itself  mat  as  applicable 
to  rowing,  boxing,  football,  and  the  whole  list  of  bodily  exercises 
lor  which  training  is  required,  and  might,  without  doin-  any 
violence  to  it,  be  extended  to  cricket,  fencing,  and  tennis,  for 
which  less  preparation  of  that  kind  is  needed.    It  rni-ht  have  been 
expected,  m  an  age  when  long  names  are  so  much  in  vo-ne,  that 
one  of  them  could  be  devised  for  distinguishing  at  least  running 
and  jumping  contests  from  others  in  wiiicn  bodily  prowess  is  tested" 
borne  lew  attempts  were  indeed  made  to  do  so.  There  is  still,  or  was 
till  very  lately,  a  weekly  journal  which  recorded  the  performances 
oi  the  rannmg-path  and  kindred  pastimes  under  the  title  of  "  Pen- 
tathaim.     For  some  years  after  the  rage  fop  these  competitions 
broke  out  it  was  almost  as  common  to  hear  them  called  "cames  " 
I  as  anything  else.    That  term  was  of  course  essentially  bad  •  for 
one  ot  the  peculiarities  of  the  contests  to  which  it  was  applied  is 
the  absence  ot  that  esprit  de  corps  in  the  players  and  of  those 
rather  intricate  rules  of  play  which  characterize  cricket,  football, 
acquets,  and  the  like.    Moreover,  a  « game  :'  is  something  at 
I  which  a  person  must  be  supposed  to  "play-;  and  such  an  ex- 
pression would  sound  rather  grotesque  if  applied  to  participation 
m  the  grim  struggle  of  a  mile  race.    So  the  world-or  rather 
that  little  section  of  the  world  which  includes  the  English- 
speaking  races,  and  which  alone  produces  good  runners  and 
jumpers-has  agreed  to  accept  "  athletic  sports »■  as  a  conventional 
pnrase,  with  a  strictly  limited  meaning  bom  of  the  last  twenty 
years.    And  most  people  could  now  give  a  tolerably  accurate 
list  ot  the  exercises  included  in  the  definition.    Walkin*  and 
running  of  all  sorts-as  long  as  it  is  really  running,  and  not 
a  stupid  struggle  of  human  vitality  against  nature-iumpin* 
oi  all  sorts,_  and  combinations  of  the  two,  form  the  most  Li- 
W  ?  fd'nterfu*Z  m  a  programme  at  athletic  grounds. 

Amongst  these  have  crept  in  some  lew  others  which  ou-ht 
perhaps  rather  to  have  been  deemed  gymnastic  feats,  and  ex- 
cluded, buch  are  notably  the  throwing  of  the  hammer  inrl 
he  putting  of  the  weight,  over  the  admission  of  whfoh  into 
their  annual  programme  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
j  bridge  had  so  prolonged  a  dispute.    Pole-jumping  seems  at  first 
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sight  to  have  no  more  right  than  vaulting  to  be  included;  but 
it  has  been  allowed  at  many  prize-meetings,  probably  for  this 
reason — that  it  must  be  practised  in  the  open  air,  and  no  trial  can 
take  place  in  a  gymnasium,  as  it  can  in  the  case  of  vaulting. 
Throwing  is  a  fairly  legitimate  form  of  athletic  sport,  and  is 
retained  in  the  programme  of  most  schools,  and  some  colleges  and 
other  places.  Probably  it  would  be  still  more  generally  encouraged 
were  it  not  that  the  cricket-ball  thrown  by  the  too  eager  com- 
petitor has  a  way  of  taking  an  erratic  course,  descending  amongst 
lady  spectators,  who  are  thinking  of  other  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  so  creating  a  panic  where  it  is  least  prudent 
to  do  so. 

Such,  then,  are  the  recognized  component  parts  of  a  programme 
for  any  championship  meeting  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  and 
in  America,  though  at  local  meetings  there  are  divers  importa- 
tions of  other  things,  as  of  "  tossing  the  caber  "  in  Scotland.  In 
the  matter  of  running,  the  distances  selected  have  been,  natu- 
rally enough,  such  as  to  correspond  with  the  common  metrical 
standards — the  multiples  of  the  yard  for  short  distances,  kno  wn 
as  "sprint"  races,  the  mile  and  its  multiples  for  long  distances, 
and  then,  intermediate  between  the  two,  the  chief  fractions  of 
the  mile.  Roughly  speaking,  too,  as  it  will  be  seen,  the  round 
numbers  in  point  of  time  have  corresponded  with  the  round 
numbers  in  the  matter  of  distance — a  second  for  every  ten  yards, 
a  minute  for  every  five  hundred  yards,  ten  minutes  for  every 
two  miles,  an  hour  for  every  ten  miles — these  may  be  taken 
as  tolerably  correct  average  performances  for  the  first  flight  of 
running  men.  In  walking  the  tests  are  taken  at  wider  in- 
tervals— the  mile,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  about  seven  minutes, 
for  short  races,  and  for  long  races  the  hour,  which  may  be 
taken  as  worth  about  seven  miles.  Jumping  competitions  are 
simple  affairs,  offering  no  such  diversity  as  running  or  walking. 
They  must  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  plain,  bare  question 
which  man  can  jump  the  furthest  or  highest,  however  tedious  and 
troublesome  may  be  the  process  by  which  the  answer  is  arrived  at. 
It  is  iu  high  jumping  that  the  most  injustice  seems  to  be  suffered 
by  a  man  of  small  stature.  One  can  imagine  plenty  of  reasons 
why  a  man  with  short  legs  might  be  better  fitted  to  run  a  mile 
race  than  one  with  long  ones ;  but  it  does  seem  rather  hard  when 
we  see  a  prize  taken  by  a  six-foot  man  who  has  jumped  an  inch 
less  than  his  own  height,  in  preference  to  one  who,  measuring  five 
feet  nine,  clears  an  inch  more  than  that.  Standing  jumps,  with  or 
without  weights  to  assist  the  jumper,  are  encouraged  at  some  local 
meetings  ;  but  the  best  clubs  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
and  nobody  feels  the  loss.  Races  which  contain  an  element  of 
jumping  in  them  are  of  only  two  kinds — hurdle-races  and  steeple- 
chases. The  latter  have,  owing  to  various  causes,  and  perhaps 
especially  the  trouble  involved  in  arranging  a  good  course,  gone 
for  the  most  part  out  of  fashion  ;  while  the  former,  after  being  run 
at  various  distances  and  over  hurdles  of  various  heights  arranged 
at  various  intervals,  have  now  assumed  a  single  stereotyped  form, 
and  are  run  pretty  invariably  over  ten  flights,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  set  up  at  equal  distances  in  a  course  of  120  yards.  Neither 
the  steepl«chase  nor  the  hurdle-race  has,  somehow  or  other,  ever 
found  favour  with  professionals ,  and  this  branch  of  athletics  is 
accordingly  confined  to  amateurs.  So  also,  by  common  agreement, 
-hammer-throwing  has  come  to  mean  the  hurling  of  a  16  lbs. 
weight  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle ;  and  weight-putting,  the 
projection  iu  a  particular  way  of  a  sphere  having  a  like  weight, 
though  iu  many  parts  of  the  country  different  sorts  of  weights  and 
different  rules  are  in  vogue. 

Athletic  sports  are  an  exceedingly  late  importation  amongst  us — 
later  than  any  other  great  outdoor  competition  between  man  and 
man,  except  cycling  and  lawn-tennis,  if  we  admit  these  latter  to 
the  list  of  leading  sports.  Thirty  years  ago  they  were  practically 
unknown  amongst  amateurs,  for  the  rough  rustic  games  given  at 
local  fairs  were  unimportant  and  silly  affairs.  Any  of  our  third- 
rate  performers  nowadays  would  have  beaten  easily  most  of  the 
best  men  of  that  period.  Five  minutes  was  then  considered  excel- 
lent time  for  a  mile.  Four  and  a  half  is  not  now  thought  extra- 
ordinary. To  jump  over  a  five-barred  gate — about  4  It.  high,  or 
less — was  then  something  of  a  performance.  There  were,  indeed, 
stories  of  men  who  could  walk  under  a  bar  and  then  jump  over  it ; 
but  few  believed  in  this  exploit,  and  still  fewer  had  seen  it  done. 
Ditches  and  rivers  were  shown,  18  or  20  ft.  wide,  over  which  some 
local  hero  was  said  to  have  jumped;  but  such  traditions  were  re- 
ceived with  incredulity,  and  a  jump  of  22  ft.,  such  as  has  fre- 
quently been  done  by  amateurs  of  late  years,  would  have  been 
supposed  a  complete  myth.  The  immense  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  would  be  astonishing,  if  we  did 
not  know  by  the  analogy  of  other  exercises  how  great  improve- 
ment the  human  body  is  capable  of  making  when  it  is  trained 
from  early  youth  to  excel  in  any  particular  way.  About  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  these  sports  had  just  worked  their  way  into 
favour  in  the  great  public  schools.  It  was  two  or  three  years 
later  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  and 
thence  iuto  the  University  itself.  Running  paths,  except  for  the 
use  of  professional  "  peds,"  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  first 
sports  held  between  the  Universities,  just  twenty  years  ago, 
were  held  on  the  soft  grass  of  a  wet  cricket-ground.  At  that 
time  the  rage  for  all  trials  of  physical  strength  was  at  its 
height ;  and  a  host  of  athletic  clubs,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent, 
sprang  into  existence  all  over  the  country.  The  winners  of 
those  days  won  with  performances  which  have  since  been  thrown 
into  the  shade ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  were 
their  disadvantages,  racing  and  jumping  being-  things  of  no 


honour  and  repute  when  they  were  in  their  teens,  the  wonder 
is  rather  that  they  did  as  well  as  they  did  than  that  younger 
men  should  now  have  managed  to  eclipse  their  performances.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  gradually  the  old  feats  have  been  superseded 
as  new  men  came  forward  in  different  lines  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Very  few  "  records,"  as  they  are  called,  of 
best  performances  now  date  back  further  than  three  or  four  years. 
One  item  there  is— the  hurdle  race,  not  always  quite  lightly 
timed — in  which  a  best  time  is  supposed  still  to  have  been  made 
in  1865.  There  are  also  records  for  some  other  unusual  and  un- 
interesting distances  dating  back  nearly,  or  quite  as  far  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  feats  that  were  considered  good  amongst  amateurs 
have  been  one  after  another  outdone  in  the  last  five  years.  In  the 
professional  world  it  is  otherwise ;  for  there  has  for  a  long-  time 
past  been  far  less  encouragement  for  them  than  there  was  even 
thirty  years  ago.  Thus  the  leading  time  for  walking  one  mile 
still  dates  from  1874,  when  it  was  done  considerably  under  6^  min. 
The  best  time  for  two  miles  running  goes  back  to  1863;  and  in 
each  of  these  the  professionals  are  still  ahead  of  the  amateurs. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  the  half-mile,  which  was  done  quickest 
in  1 87 1  by  an  Australian  "  ped."  The  best  time  for  the  150  yards 
goes  back  to  1851  ;  that  for  220  yards  to  1845  ;  and  for  800  yards 
the  record  is  said  to  go  back  to  1826,  though  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  ran  on  Epsom  Downs  suggests  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
run  downhill  under  specially  favourable  circumstances.  One 
notable  record  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  that  of  the  famous 
"  Deerfoot,"  whose  doings  are  now  more  commonly  credited  to 
him  in  his  real  name  of  L.  Bennett.  This  man  in  1863  ran  10 
miles  in  51  min.  and  26  sec,  and  in  one  hour  ran  11  miles 
970  yards — performances  which  had  never  been  approached  until 
the  present  year,  when  they  were  very  nearly  equalled  by  an 
amateur. 

In  looking  through  the  records  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
both  for  professionals  and  amateurs,  there  occur,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, a  few  great  names,  household  words  in  the  athletic  world 
like  Eclipse  and  Flying  Dutchman  in  the  annals  of  the  Turf.  The 
mile  is  probably  of  all  distances  that  which  is  most  admired  as  a 
test  of  combined  speed  and  endurance.  And  here  for  sixteen  years, 
from  1865  to  1 88 1,  remained  the  memory  of  the  great  dead-heat 
between  Richards  and  Lang,  who  did  their  mile  in  4  min.  17^  sec. 
The  feat  was  beaten  in  1881,  but  by  one  second  only.  Auiateuis 
are  now  close  up  to  them  with  4  min.  19^  sec,  done  about  two 
years  ago.  In  the  "  quarter,''  which  also  has  its  admirers,  and  is 
deservedly  preferred  to  the  "  hundred,"  the  amateur  Oolbeck  re- 
mained ahead  of  his  class,  with  50J  sec,  for  some  thirteen  years, 
until  he  was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  great  American  runner 
Myers,  who  got  over  the  distance  in  the  amazing  time  of  48^  sec, 
very  nearly  equalling  the  best  professional  time,  which  dates  from 
1873.  This  Myers,  with  his  English  rival  George,  may  be  said  to 
have  revolutionized  the  history  of  amateur  running.  At  all  distances 
from  250  to  1 ,000  yards  he  stands  far  ahead  of  his  most  formidable 
competitors  in  any  country.  His  half-inile  is  scored  at  1  min. 
55^  sec,  within  2  sec.  of  the  professional  already  mentioned,  and  a 
like  time  in  front  of  the  nearest  amateur.  At  distances  over  1,000 
yards  the  Englishman  comes  to  the  front.  Mr.  George,  whose 
name  is  now  prominent  in  the  athletic  world,  has  for  some  three 
years  past  had  it  all  his  own  way  in  the  mile.  He  has  done  that 
distance  under  4  min.  20  sec,  and  in  May  this  year  went  far 
beyond  all  previous  performances  at  two  miles  by  marking 
9  min.  I7|  sec.  Already  in  the  previous  month  he  had  done  still 
better  at  a  longer  distance,  running  the  ten  miles,  under  dis- 
advantageous conditions,  in  51  min.  26k  sec,  within  a  fraction  of 
a  second  of  the  great  Deerl'oot's  time.  In  walking,  the  American 
amateurs  have  the  lead  at  one  and  ten  miles,  and  are  within  a 
short  space  of  the  best  professionals.  But  at  seven  miles  an 
Englishman  is  ahead  of  all  amateurs,  with  about  52^  min.,  the 
professional  record  standing  at  5 1  min.  Twenty-one  miles  have 
been  walked  by  "  peds  "  more  than  10  min.  under  the  three  hours, 
but  the  best  amateur  time  is  a  like  amount  over  that. 

Records  of  hurdle-racing  and  steeplechasing  possess  no  real 
interest ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  for  the  hundred  yards, 
which  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  time.  But  jumping  feats  are 
very  remarkable,  as  here  the  amateurs  take  for  the  first  time  a 
strong  lead  over  the  professional  class.  Only  one  of  the  latter,  an 
American,  has  ever  done  over  6  ft. ;  and  the  best  of  them  in 
England  has  not  attained  to  this.  But  as  long  ago  as  in  1S76,  at 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sports,  Mr.  Brooks  accomplished  the 
marvellous  task  of  clearing  6 ft.  2^  in.,  a  good  five  inches  more 
than  had  ever  been  done  at  these  contests  before.  The  jump  is 
said  to  have  been  since  exceeded  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  in 
this  sort  of  contest  no  fraction  of  an  inch  less  than  a  half  should 
fairly  count,  and  the  Irishman  Davin  can  hardly  claim  to  be  more 
than  equal  with  Brooks.  The  same  Davin  last  year  cleared 
23  ft.  2  in.  in  width,  which  is  nineteen  inches  better  than  the  best 
professional,  who  is  a  Canadian,  and  thirty-three  inches  better  than 
the  best  professionals  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  athleticism,  the  gintlemen  are 
catching  up  the  players,  or  at  least  reducing  rapidly  the  gap  there 
is  between  them.  In  jumping,  where  stature  is  of  advantage  and 
training  of  little  service,  they  are  already  well  ahead.  And  in  the 
long-distance  races,  from  two  miles  to  ten  miles,  they  are  now  on 
even  terms.  They  are  very  nearly  so  in  the  "quarter"  also. 
Certainly  George  and  Myers  are  very  exceptional  specimens  of 
runners.  We  are  not  likely  soon  to  see  their  like  again.  But  now 
that  men  of  ordinary  powers  are  unlikely  ever  to  beat  a  record,  it 
has  begun  to  be  as  probable  that  a  "  wonder,"  such  as  each  of 
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these  men  is,  should  spring:  up  in  one  class  of  society  as  another. 
We  have  in  these  remarks  taken  no  notice  of  distances  over 
ten  miles  for  running  or  twenty-one  miles  for  walking.  This  may 
seem  unfair  upon  the  men  who  expend  their  energies  upon  such 
big  (eats.  But  the  legitimate  range  of  athletic  sports  may  be 
and  is  by  many  people,  held  to  be  limited  at  that  boundary  where 
the  natural  forces  of  an  ordinary  individual  begin  to  be  overtaxed 
Oarsmen  do  not  make  matches  to  row  from  Oxford  to  London  or 
lor  many  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  nor  would  a  fifty-mile  match  between 
horses  be  considered  much  of  a  horse-race.  Sensational  feats 
or  trials  of  mere  physical  endurance  maybe  applauded  by  the 
multitude;  but  probably  the  most  sensible  and  satisfactory  rule  is 
to  draw  the  limit  about  where  we  have  drawn  it,  and  about  where 
it  is  drawn  in  the  programme  of  the  Championship  Meeting  which 
is  to  begin  to-day.  ° 


THE  BR  AG  I  AX  BOLDNESS  OF  MR.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 
IT1IIE  original  speaker  of  the  famous  words  partly  quoted  above 
was  not,  it  is  believed,  really  wroth  with  Mr.*  Bailey  Mrs 
Gamp,  we  are  told  by  the  historian  (for  reasons  which  will  appear 
presently  it  is  necessary  to  speak  by  the  card  in  this  article ),  was 
not  displeased.     In  this  point,  if  in  no  other,  the  greatest  of  all 
barahs  before  our  own  days  was  not  like  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  like 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  on  Tuesday  last.  But  it  is  certain  that 
EifLw? ariiam.enAtral7Abu*  energetic  language  "dratted  the 
bragian  boldness"  of  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  and  of  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  and  of  Lord  Folkestone.    It  was  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
who  came  in  for  the  hardest  dratting,  and,  according  to  some 
supporters  of  the  Government,  this  was  very  severe  indeed! 
InZZ  1I!?ef    8%  S6Vef-  that  the3e  ^od-hearted  Radicals  felt 
Z X t0A  fer+f  kmd  °f  8P°l0^  for  the  Pro™Iie<i  states- 
uZ  \u 4 U    "in   trntleth  time  or  hereabouts  annihi- 
ated  Mr   Ashmead-Bartlett,  with  for  the    twentieth  time  or 
thereabouts  the  result  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  is  not  a  penny 
™%r°rf  ;.a  e  a3  H™vokin&1y  reminiscent  of  what  a  man  said 
f  5?    ft°f  Aprl,1  °-T  any        y°u  ]ike  as  ever.    The  story 
U  Jhl  ,  f    eplS°de  1U  tbe  hist0r^  of  the  Egyptian  question 
»  pleasant  for  many  reasons ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
not  be  enshrined  m  something  more  durable  than  a  daily  paper 
and  more  readable  than  Hansard.    Let  us  then  sing  of  the 

SfI8n,J°     683  °1  \*r\  A?hmead-Bartlett,  and  of  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  of  the  humanity  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  of 
the  piteous  plaints  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.    Let  us  see 
what  the  majority  of  the  present  House  of  Parliament  thinks 
matter  for  "cheers  and  laughter,"  and  learn  what  Radical  news- 
papers  understand  by  seventy,  and  hear  what  Mr.  Gladstone  under- 
stands by  misquotation,  and  taste  any  other  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws  that  William  Cook  may  have  to  set  before  u<  ' 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  some  commentators  that  the  fun  be-an 
on  Monday  not  Tuesday.  It  began,  too,  on  a  very  funny  subject™ 
the  reported  massacre  at  Berber.    That  event-which  has  been 
expected  for  nearly  two  months,  and  probable  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  which  the  Government  could  with  ease  have  prevented- 
is,  it  seems,  a  good  joke,  to  be  met  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  of  Commons  with  "  loud  cheers  and  laughter."    That  fifteen 
hundred  stupid  blackish  or  brownish  soldier  fellows,  who,  if  they 
had  had  any  sense,  would  have  run  away  months  ago,  should  have 
deed   ttli13  he  height  of  diversion  enfirely-not  in! 
deed,  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  not  on  Monday 
received  permission  to  know  anything  about  it,  but  to  those  behind 

M     \imeadXp  f  u    ■  JfSt  &^IS  to  ha™  been  lost  on 

Mr  Ashmead-Bartlett  (who  is  known  to  all  good  Liberals  to  be  a 

vTm,r\tfe\Z7°\  r"77' a3  °De  Father  ot'  the  Church  amiably 
eC  on  of  Z  v  ^a"dr-he  w»3  tempted  to  cite  a  certain  de- 
claration of  the  Prime  Munsters  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
rea,on  o  fear  that  the  garrison  of  Berber  would  meet  with  the 

t  no Lu^ff  °/r '"h^'  °f  th6  faCt  °f  this  declaration  there 
is  no  doubt;  ,  is  w.tbin  the  memory  of  all  who  have  followed  the 
object  But  there  is  nothing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dislikes  so  much 
a  a  citation  of  this  kind.  Not  that  he  ever  has  the  least  difficulty 
n  denying  or  explaining  it  away,  but  apparently  because  it  seems 
U>  him  a  kind  of  breach  of  copyright. 

None  may  quote  the  text,  not  even  I, 
And  none  may  make  a  comment  but' myself, 
w  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  of  a  couplet  in  the  Idylls  of  the  Kino. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  arife 
in  his  might  and  his  majesty  and  his  magnificence,  and  so  for  h 
He  only  asked  for  the  date  of  the  statement.    Mr  Ashmead 
Banlett  gave  it  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  and  tb «  cam  the 
cheers  and  laughter.'    You  see  nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
absurd  than  to  show  that  a  statesman  poohpoohed  the  idea  of  a 
massacre  at  a  time  when  the  massacre  might  have  been  pre! 
vented,  and  to  make  this  demonstration  at  the  time  when  the 
massacre  has  happened      Probably  the  Liberals  who  cheered 
thought  like  the  lied  Queen  (or  was  it  the  White?),  that  Mr 
Ashmead-Bartlett  ought  to  have  quoted  Mr.  Gladstone's  words 
two  months  before  not  two  months  after,  they  were  uttered.  As 
lor  the  Liberals  who  laughed,  that  exquisite  joke  of  the  throat- 
cu  ting  (there  were  townsmen,  too,  according  to  one  account,  but 
un  uck.ly  no  women)  no  doubt  got  the  better  of  everything  else 
with  them ,  if  italics  after  Mr.  Thackeray's  favourite  way  of  usinff 
them  may  be  permitted.  J  s 

So  the  sun  went  down  on  Liberal  laughter  at  the  Berber 


massacre,  and  also  (it  is  sad  to  have  to  say  it  of  a  man  of  un- 
doubted piety,  but  the  sequel  showed  the  fact  too  plainly)  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  s  wrath.    On  Tuesday  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  was  more 
bragian  than  ever.     He  put  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  a 
question  of  such  exactness  that  the  Under-Secretary  could  not 
possibly  evade  it,  and  had  to  give  something  which  for  him  may 
be  called  an  answer.    The  results  of  that  answer  were  a  display  of 
ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  way  of  asking 
for  more  which  cut  Lord  Edmond  to  the  heart.    He  ejacu- 
lated, in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "Am  I  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  expected  to  know  what  Hussein  Khalifa  said  on  the 
twenty-third  of  Apnl?"    Audit  is  indeed  a  most  preposterous 
thing  that  an  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
is  kept  for  the  purpose,  should  be  expected  to  know  an*  thin- 
about  foreign  affairs.    But  Lord  Edmond  was  not  only  sorry  ■  he 
was  shocked     It  would  be,  he  thought,  "  most  objectionable"  if 
he,  a  peaceful  pekm,  were  to  «  enter  into  militarv  details."  And 
he  would  doubtless  think  it  most  objectionable,  also,  if  a  fellow 
like  a  military  Under-Secretary,  who  ought  to  stick  to  smiter- 
buttons,  were  to  enter  into  political  details.    The  result  of  this 
fine  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  different  departments  was  put  by 
Sir  Walter  Barttelot  in  a  rather    unexpectedly  epigrammatic 
fashion.    "  And  so  Berber  has  been  allowed  to  fall."  Precisely 
so.    But  the  incident  was  by  no  means  closed.    Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  was  as  bragian  as  ever ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
wrath  yet  working  from  over-night,  was  partly  obliged  and  nartlv 
eager  to  come  to  the  rescue.    The  member  for  Eye  quoted  the 
statement  ot  the  Prime  Minister  (like  the  former,  a  statement 
within  the  recollection  of  every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject) that  the  tall  of  Berber  would  not  affect  Khartoum.  Then 
the  Assyrian  came  down  on  him.     Mr.  Gladstone  protested 
against  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett's  practices.     He  said  he  never 
used  the  words  uttered.    He  added  (and  this  is  the  tremendous 
castigation  which  has  made  Mr.  Gladstone's  admirers  almost 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  because  he  must  be  so  very 
much  hurt),  «  unless  the  hon.  gentleman  changes  bis  habit,  no 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  him."    At  this  the  Liberal  members 
who  had  laughed  over  the  Berber  massacre  gave  "loud  cheers  " 
I  he  Speaker  tried  to  interfere,  but  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  was 

th°J°M  f  '  G1Ia,1st0,ne  t0°  hot  f°r  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  as  he  had  done  before,  quoted  the 
exact  words  used,  and  requested  to  know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
still  accused  him  of  misquotation.  Thereupon  followed  these 
remarkable  words  Yes,  sir,  I  do  both  to-day  and  every  day  " 
(some  more  exact  authorities  say  "  to-day  and  yesterday"),  and 
the  Liberal  members  who  had  laughed  at  the  massacre  of  Berber 
once  more  gave  "loud  cheers." 

SuSrth(,ilPthe-,braS|an,b0l,dneSS  f  Mr"  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and 
such  the  severity  which  almost  draws  tears  of  ruth  down  the 
iron  cheeks  of  steady  Radicals.    "Yes,  sir,  he  did  do  if  he's 
always  doing  it,    is  the  agonized  cry  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  and  his  friends  agree  that  this  is  very  severe  on  Mr 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  very  severe  indeed.    "  Unless  the  hon.  gentle- 
man changes  his  habits,  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  him/'  says 
Mr.  Gladstone   and  his  friends  say  that  "Ashmead-Bartlett,  you 
know,  can  hardly  get  over  that,  you  know."    The  exquisite  fun 
of  the  massacre  of  Berber  does  not  pair  off  badly  with  the  crushing 
seventy  of  Mr  Gladstone's  rebuke.    Here  a/e  two  statements 
which  unless  the  reporters'  gallery  is  in  league  to  traduce  Mr 
Gladstone,   were   made.     Those  statements  are  quoted.  Mr 
Gladstone  majestically  avers  that  he  never  said  any  such  thing, 
and  requests  the  world  at  large  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  body 
who  says  he  did.    And  on  Thursday,  when  his  enemy  gave  him 
chapter  and  verse,  he  explained  that  the  risk  of  Berber  was  an 
opinion    of  his,  and  not  a  "  categorical  statement."    Bisk  Mr 
Gladstone  may  be  reminded,  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  opinion' 
and  when  it  ceases  to  be  such  it  ceases  to'  be  risk.    But  nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  and  severe,  say  the  flatterers.  Which" 
fn£t   A"'    tJ"8^  necessity  for  that  new  English  Dictionary 
quite  different  from  the  one  now  in  publication  at  the  Clarendon 
1  ress)   winch  we  have  more  than  once  demanded,  appears  more 
strongly  than  ever     Or,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  moral  and  social 
recipe-book  would  be  even  better  than  a  dictionary.    It  mi  'kt 
be  arranged  something  in  this  fashion :— 


Refutation,  How   to  make  a.-"  Say  he  dreamt  it"  (Mr. 

Jmge),  "say  hes  a  Tory  and  therefore  a   "  (Mr 

Lr-ght)     say  nobody  ought  to  attend  to  him  if  he  does  it 
again    (Mr.  Gl-dst-ne). 
Severe  How  to  be.-Say  «  Unless  the  victim  changes  his  habits 

nobody  ought  to  attend  to  him  "  (Mr.  Gl-dst-ne) 
Awkward  Situation,  How  to  get  out  of  any.-"*Deny  everv- 
thing  "  (Mr  Gregsbury,  Mr.  Gl-dst-ne,  and  others)!  7  J 
Gl°-dtlnT)    °  P1'0Ve  a--"Sa?  be's  alw^s  doing  it"  (Mr. 

With  a  little  patience,  a  notebook,  and  a  dictionary  of  quota- 
tions (or  in  default  of  the  latter  a  slight  knowledge  of  fish 
and  foreign  literature)  an  invaluable  guide  to  conduct  in  allrela- 
nf  tll M fe.m^ht  ^arranged,  and  even  the  bragian  boldness 
of  the  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartletts  of  this  world  would  cease  to  ha™ 
any  terrors.  Only  you  must  be  sure  of  your  ci  cumTtances  A 
great  man  at  Dover,  it  has  been  said,  is  sometimes  one  of  verv 
ordinary  stature  at  Calais,  and  vice  versd.  So  also  that  wWh 
appears  to  be  a  crushing  refutation  to  one  audi  nee  may  seem 
the  virtual  confession  of  impotent  rage  to  another  But  S 
differences  are  inevitable;  in  the  same  way  some  people  can 
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for  the  life  of  them  see  no  joke  in  the  fact  that  some  thousand 
throats  are  reported  to  have  been  cut  two  months  after  it  was 
suggested  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  save  them  from  the 
knife  ;  while  to  others  it  seems  the  most  exquisite  jest  possible. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  little  drawback  to  the  practice  of  exter- 
minating, as  per  recipe-book,  that  the  victims  have  a  detestable 
habit  of  not  being  exterminated,  quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  quell 
as  you  may.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  has  been  by  the  solemn 
deposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  admirers  swept  oil'  the  face  of  the 
habitable  earth  half  a  dozen  times  at  least  by  the  tempest  of 
Prime-Ministerial  wrath.  Yet  there  he  is  still,  with  an  accurate 
and  inexhaustible  memory,  an  irrepressible  habit  of  wanting  to 
know,  a  shocking  disregard  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  wishes  and  con- 
venience, and  a  total  insensibility  to  jokes  like  the  massacre  of 
Berber.  Perhaps  the  member  for  Eye  does  not  make  quite  such 
good  use  as  he  might  of  these  good  gilts  ;  but  his  worst  enemies 
must  admit  his  boldness  to  be  "  that  bragian  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  do  nothing  with  him" — a  quotation  which,  observing  as 
before  a  rigid  accuracy,  is  not,  we  may  state,  from  the  published 
edition  of  Martin  Chuzzleivit.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  "  wouldn't  be  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett's  father  for  fifty 
pounds,"  which,  substituting  "father"  for  "mother,"  is  textual 
and  singularly  like  in  style  to  the  tremendous  remark  by  which, 
according  to  Radical  testimony,  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  was  so 
severely  handled.  I 


THE  INNS  OF  COURT  AND  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

THERE  is  nothing  on  which  it  is  easier  to  raise  a  chorus  of 
grievances  in  any  company  of  well-to-do  Englishmen  than 
the  costliness  and  the  delays  of  law.  There  is  nothing  which  the 
"very  same  Euglishmen  find  more  tedious,  or  to  which  they  are 
less  willing  to  give  even  a  little  attention,  than  considering  the 
causes  and  the  possible  remedies  of  the  state  of  things  they  are 
so  ready  to  complain  of.  Everything  that  has  to  do  with  our 
legal  system  falls  under  the  same  fate.  And  the  subject  of  legal 
education  is  an  absolute  blank  to  most  people  who  are  not  lawyers, 
and  a  good  many  who  are.  Experiments  and  reforms,  therefore, 
are  conducted  in  an  absence  of  interest  and  intelligent  criticism 
which,  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  it,  would  seem  hardly 
credible  in  this  country.  For  about  ten  years  considerable  ex- 
periments in  the  training  of  students  for  the  Bar  have  been  in 
progress,  and  they  have  now  reached  a  somewhat  critical  stage. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  handful  of  persons  officially  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  legal  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Universities,  we  doubt  whether  a  score  could  be  found,  we  do  not 
say  among  lay  people,  but  at  the  Bar  itself,  who  know  or  care 
much  about  it.  Yet  the  matter  is  of  evident  importance  to  the 
legal  profession,  for  the  constitution  and  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Bar  must  at  least  in  part  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  admis- 
sion to  it  is  gained  ;  and,  through  the  legal  profession,  it  is  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  public  who  depend  on  the  services  of 
counsel  for  the  conduct  of  much  of  their  affairs — in  the  first  place 
for  lawsuits,  as  everybody  knows ;  and  moreover,  as  not  every- 
body knows,  for  a  great  many  other  things  which  are  not  the  less 
"weighty  for  not  being  litigious. 

In  order  to  make  the  present  state  of  things  intelligible  it  is  needful 
to  call  to  mind  that  which  came  before  it.  The  Bar  of  England 
is  not  subject  to  any  direct  State  control.  By  customary  law  the 
power  of  admitting  persons  to  practise  as  advocates  in  the  Superior 
Courts  belongs  to  the  Judges.  By  a  custom  almost  if  not  quite  as 
ancient,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  not  less  binding,  the  powers 
of  admission,  discipline,  and  expulsion  are  delegated  by  the  Judges 
to  the  Inns  of  Court,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Judges,  not  as 
public  officers,  but  as  a  "  domestic  tribunal,''  like  an  appeal  from 
the  governing  body  of  a  college  to  the  Visitor.  No  Court  or 
Judge  acting  in  an  ordinary  judicial  capacity  has  jurisdiction  j 
over  the  acts  or  regulations  of  these  societies.  It  is  a  current 
form  of  speech  in  our  legal  classics  to  describe  the  Inns  of  Court  i 
as  a  whole  as  a  University  devoted  to  the  one  Faculty  of  the  Laws 
of  England,  in  which  the  several  societies  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Gray's 
Inn,  and  the  two  Temples  hold  the  place  of  colleges.  The  parallel 
has  been  more  plausible  in  one  way  than  it  seems  now  ;  for  there 
is  no  lack  of  mediaeval  examples,  notably  in  Italy,  of  regular 
Universities  with  only  one  Faculty,  and  that  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
Still  it  is  a  parallel  of  the  roughest  kind,  and  might  easily  mislead. 
The  bonds  of  incorporation,  of  a  common  constitution,  and  of 
common  property  are  in  this  case  wholly  wanting.  The  Inns 
of  Court  are  isolated  bodies  without  formal  connexion  of  any 
kind.  Like  Oxford  or  Cambridge  colleges,  they  have  their  separate 
buildings,  halls,  libraries,  and  offices.  Even  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Temple  Church  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  chapel 
of  Eton,  which  until  lately  was  a  parish  church  as  well  as  a  college 
chapel,  or  the  chapel  of  Merton,  which  is  so  to  this  day.  But  the 
Inns  of  Court  are  not  in  relation  to  any  more  comprehensive 
body  whereof  their  members  are  also  members.  A  Fellow  of 
All  Souls  and  a  Fellow  of  B.illiol,  a  scholar  of  King's  and  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  are  members  of  the  same  University.  A 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  have, 
properly  speaking,  no  common  term.  Thers  is  no  place  where 
tin  y  have  common  and  equal  rights.  Nothing  exists  in  the  Inns 
ot  Court  answering  to  University  statutes,  a  University  library,  or 
a  University  Senate  or  Convocation;  the  newlv-Vormed"  Bar 
Association  is  at  present  but  a  rudiment  of  something  which  may 
possibly,  we  dare  not  say  probably,  take  the  place  of  this  last. 


There  is  nothing  answering  to  college  statutes  or  governing  bodies 
either.  The  legal  position  of  the  several  Inns  is  far  from  being 
that  of  colleges;  it  is  more  like  that  of  clubs  than  anything  else. 
Not  being  incorporated  or  formally  endowed,  though  in  fact  dis- 
posing of  property  and  revenues  of  respectable  collegiate  magnitude, 
they  offer  no  handle  to  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. While  the  Inns  of  Court  control  the  formation  of  the 
legal  profession  itself,  the  Queen's  Courts  know  judicially  no  more 
of  them  than  of  the  Athenaeum  or  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club,  and  have  no  greater  power  of  intermeddling  with  their 
concerns.  Again,  their  governing  bodies  are  self-elected  and  ex- 
clusive, in  this  respect  widely  differing  from  those  of  both  clubs 
and  colleges.  No  external  authority  is  represented  or  consulted, 
nor  have  the  members  of  the  society  at  large  any  voice,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  its  affairs.  Whatever  standing  regulations  exist  for 
their  internal  government  are  not  statutes,  but  simple  resolutions 
like  those  of  a  club  committee;  and  a  barrister  who  is  not  a 
bencher  of  his  Inn  has  no  more  access  to  them  than  an 
ordinary  member  of  a  club  has  to  the  committee's  minute-book. 
Thus  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  a  club  are  combined  with 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  college. 

Not  that  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Inns  of  Court  has 
ever  led  to  its  extreme  possible  consequences.  Nothing  in  English 
institutions  ever  does.  We  have  likened  these  honourable  societies 
to  clubs.  It  must  be  added  that,  as  the  general  plan,  arrangements, 
and  rules  of  any  two  clubs  in  Pall  Mall  will  be  found  very  much 
alike,  so  the  ways  of  the  several  Inns  of  Court  are  closely  alike  ; 
more  closely,  indeed,  than  those  of  different  clubs,  by  reason  of  a 
comity  engendered  by  their  common  objects  and  associations,  and 
the  sense  of  common  interests  and  virtual,  though  not  formal, 
responsibility  to  the  nation.  The  course  of  preparation  for  tha 
Bar  has,  therefore,  always  been  the  same  in  all  the  Inns. 
Each  Inn  might,  as  far  as  any  positive  constitution  went,  have 
made  its  own  distinct  rules.  In  fact,  the  rules  have  been  and 
are  identical,  save  for  minute  variations  in  such  matters  as  the 
amount  and  apportionment  of  fees.  Before  the  Restoration 
admission  to  the  Bar  was  procured  by  a  series  of  exercises 
analogous  to  those  performed  for  degrees  in  the  higher  Faculties 
at  the  Universities,  and  without  doubt  modelled  upon  them. 
After  the  Restoration  it  fared  with  the  exercises  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  just  as  at  the  Universities.  1  They  shrank  into  unmeaning 
formalities,  and  qualification  for  the  Bar  came  to  consist  in  duly 
paying  the  fees,  in  having  dined  certain  times  during  a  certain 
number  of  terms  in  the  hall  of  the  candidate's  chosen  Inn,  and  in. 
producing  a  certificate  from  a  barrister  of  twelve  months'  attend- 
ance as  a  pupil  in  his  chambers,  which  last,  for  reasons  well 
known  and  too  long  to  repeat  here,  might  itself  mean  little  more 
than  the  payment  of  a  hundred  guineas.  The  reaction  that 
established  the  present  system  of  examinations  at  the  Universities 
told  also,  though  more  slowly,  upon  the  Inns  of  Court.  After  a 
period  in  which  examination  was  introduced  as  an  optional  road 
to  the  Bar,  the  examination  was,  about  ten  years  ago,  made  compul- 
sory. In  further  imitation  of  the  modern  University  system,  prizes 
and  scholarships  of  considerable  value  were  offered  for  compe- 
tition. Courses  of  lectures  were  also  established,  open  to  members 
of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  delivered  by  barristers  on  whom,  for 
that  purpose,  the  title  of  Professor  was  conferred.  One  may  per- 
haps regret  in  passing  that  the  name  of  "  Reader,"  which  had  been 
good  enough  for  Bacon  and  Coke,  was  not  thought  worth  reviving. 
For  those  older  worthies  every  barrister  was  a  "  professor  "  of  tha 
Common  Law  ;  but  modern  usage  has  made  us  conceive  of  a 
Reader  as  a  sort  of  assistant  Professor  taken  on  by  the  job ;. 
though  it  would  be  easy  to  name  Readers  now  holding  office  at  the 
Universities,  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  particular,  whose  posi- 
tion and  authority  differ  from  that  of  Professors  only  in  name. 

The  scheme  of  conjoint  lectures  and  examinations  now  in  force 
required  a  more  open  and  formal  joint  action  of  the  Inns  than  had 
been  previously  kuown.  Every  part  of  this  scheme  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  which  is  a  joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Benchers  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court.  This  arrange- 
ment is  still  purely  voluntary,  and  in  form  precarious,  inasmuch  as 
the  Bench  of  any  one  Inn  might  at  any  moment  annul  it  by- 
secession.  But  this  is  not  worth  further  dwelling  on.  The  like- 
may  be  said  of  a  good  many  material  points  in  our  system  of 
Parliamentary  government.  It  is  more  important  that  the  expe- 
rience gained  by  this  time  has  disclosed  various  weak  points  in 
the  plan  itself,  apart  from  the  permanence  or  ability  of  tha 
Council  by  whom  it  is  administered,  and  among  whom  are- 
several  of  our  most  eminent  living  authorities  in  legal  science. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  a  worse  sort  of  men  becoma 
law  students,  or  are  called  to  the  Bar,  than  in  the  days  before- 
examinations ;  but  there  is  also  nothing  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age of  their  personal  or  professional  qualities  is  sensibly  better. 
The  honours  and  prizes  do  not  seem  to  be  appreciated  by  tha 
men  for  whose  benefit  and  encouragement  they  were  intended. 
As  a  rule,  the  best  men  who  come  to  the  Bar  from  the  LTni- 
versities  pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  content  themselves- 
with  passing  the  examination  as  soon  as  they  can,  reserving 
serious  and  special  studies  in  the  law  to  be  pursued  in  their 
own  fashion  afterwards  if  they  be  so  minded.  Meanwhile  tha 
studentships  are  taken  by  candidates  whose  industry  is  no  doubt 
deserving,  but  whose  merit  i«  not  altogether  of  the  kind  that  com- 
mands fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  calls  for  such 
particular  encouragement  as  the  Inns  of  Court  hold  out  in  this 
way. 

In  short,  the  visible  results  are  not  adequate  to  the  expenditure 
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of  money  and  energy.  Without  groin?  into  the  larger  question 
of  tbe  constitution  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  general,  we  think  the 
failure  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for.  The  existing  joint 
scheme  was  a  compromise  between  the  party  of  resistance°to  all 
change  and  the  party  of  more  ambitious  reform  then  headed  by 
Lord  Selborne.  It  was  adopted  more  under  the  apprehension  of 
external-  pressure  than  by  spontaneous  action.  And  it  is  in  fact 
■a  too  faithful  imitation  of  our  modern  University  system  in 
which  the  difference  of  conditions  has  not  been  regarded,  and' the 
safeguards  provided  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  been  omitted 

Up  to  a  certain  age  the  line  of  men's  studies  can  be  determined 
and  their  interest  excited  by  the  offer  of  substantial  rewards  for 
competition.    But  when  they  come  to  preparing  themselves  for  an 
active  profession  which  is  itself  a  field  of  the  keenest  competition 
the  practical  interest  before  them  will  in  the  nature  of  things 
outweigh,  and  that  immeasurably,  any  academic  interest  which 
it  may  be  sought  to  foster  by  means  of  prizes.    A  man  who 
is  going  to  take  seriously  to  the  Bar  as  a  livelihood  will  go  in 
that  way  which  appears  to  him  to  lead  most  directly  towards 
making  him  a  successful  barrister,  and  will  not  be  diverted  even  by 
hundred-guinea  scholarships  into  byways  of  Roman  law  and  so- 
called  Jurisprudence.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  prove  to 
him  that  these  are  not  byways  at  all,  but  go  to  makiu^  o00d 
lawyers   he  will  enter  on  them  even  without  prizes,  bat  very 
likely  will  prefer  to  do  so  in  his  own  fashion  without  studvin-  to 
please  examiners.    Therefore  tbe  prizes  must  tend  to  fall  to"  the 
men  who  cannot  afford  to  wait,  or  to  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  really  aim  at  the  Bar  as  a  profession  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  but  want  the  standing  0f  a  barrister  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  public  appointments  of  a  semi-legal  kind  at  home  or  in 
India  or  the  colonies,  or  to  become  teachers  of  law,  perhaps  to 
supply  the  demand  for  a  particular  kind  of  teaching  created  by 
the  examination  system  itself.  J 
Another  reason  may  be  assigned,  and  a  more  potent  one  than  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  for  the  fact  that  the  really  best  men  do 
not  appear  in  the  Inns  of  Court  honour  lists.    A"  first-cla=s  man 
from  Cambridge  or  Oxford  comes  to  London  already  satisfied  and 
more  than  satisfied,  with  examinations  and  the  "fruits  thereof 
What  does  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  or  Trinity  want  with  more 
prizes  ¥    It  is  not  worth  his  while  to  put  his  neck, under  the  voice 
again  so  soon.    He  feels  that  he  has  earned  his  liberty  Still 
less  does  a  certificate  of  honour  concern  him.    His  proved  -enerU 
abilities  will  stand  him  in  better  stead  not  only  with  thepublic 
but  with  lawyers.    And  if  he  is  an  Oxford  man,  his  own  Uni- 
versity offers  special  honours  at  least  as  valuable,  and  much  more 
agreeable,  in  the  Vinenan  Scholarship  and  the  Civil  Law  decree 
Ihis  reacts  again  upon  the  general  value  and  reputation  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  examinations.    Prizes  which  the  most  capable  men 
do  not  in  fact  stop  to  pick  up  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  first-rate  capacity.    We  have  never  heard  that  clients 
or  solicitors  are  guided  by  the  Inns  of  Court  studentships  in  their 
selection  of  junior  counsel.    To  the  public  at  large,  we  believe 
the  honours  conferred  by  the  Inns  of  Court  are  wholly  unknown! 
Then  something  might  be  said  about  the  arrangement  and  conduct 
of  the  examinations  themselves;  but  this  cannot  be  discussed  in 
detail  without  risk  of  overmuch  technicality  for  this  place  This 
much  we  may  remark  in  general  terms;  it  is  by  no  means  self- 
TT       thf.sa™e  ^'Pe  pf  examination  which  is  found  effectual 
at  the  Universities  for  classics  and  mathematics  is  the  best  means 
or  a  good  means  at  all,  of  testing  real  knowledge  in  such  a  subject 
as  Jingiisn  law.  J 

For  the  reasons  we  have  indicated,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
multiplication  of  prizes  in  the  Inns  of  Court  is  a  mistake  and  that 
no  further  advance  should  be  made  in  that  direction,  but'  rather  a 
gradual  reduction  should  be  aimed  at.    In  particular,  the  prizes 
<not  inconsiderable  ones)  given  by  the  several  Inns  exclusively  to 
their  own  students  ought  to  be  either  discontinued  or  thrown  into 
the  common  fund.    There  is  no  real  analogy  to  collegTprizes  or 
scholarships  here     While  the  constitution  "of  the  Inns  of  Court 
retains  anything  like  its  present  form,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be 
any  real  collegiate  fellow-feeling  among  junior  members  S  the 
same  Inn  ;  and  a  scholarship  limited  to  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
or  the  Inner  Temple  has  even  less  to  recommend  it    ban  an  ex- 
hibition confined  to  founders'  kin  or  to  natives  of  a  particular 
county.    But,  it  is  far  more  important  to  get  rid  of  th^SaE 
notion  that  students  will  come  to  be  taught  only  if  the  lec  tures  are 
baited  with  money  prizes-a  notion  which.to  ol  min^  Sro 
•of  all  the  mischiel  and  disappointment.    The  business  of  the  Inns 
Of  Court  is  to  form  English  lawyers,  not  to  be  able  to  point  to  so 
much  money  given  away  ln  prizes.    If  they  could1  form  °ood 
lawyers  without  any  prizes  at  all  (and  we  are  far  from  sure  that 
they  could  not),  1  would  be  all  the  better.    There  are  plenty  of 
other  things  for  the  money  to  do,  such  as  bringing  the  libraries 
Z  V^  eLel  ofrfode™.s<=holarship,and  keeping  them  there 
Not  one  of  these  libraries  is  anything  like  as  complete  as  it  ou-ht 
to  be  in  colonial,  American,  and  Continental  jurisprudence  not  to 
xnenuon  ordinary  books  of  reference.    In  fact?  there  are  far  more 
vigorous  and  successful  law  schools  in  the  United  States  than 
here     Why  is  this  ?    Not  because  there  are  fellowships  and 
scholarships  to  be  got  there  (we  believe  that  there  are  not  any)  • 
but  because  American  lawyers  are  persuaded  that  law  is  worth 
knowing,  not  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  systematically,  and  that  it 
can  be  systematically  taught  with  real  effect.    Accordingly  they 

rnCrT  V  f  '  Tr  ^  T  f°r  t6aCherS'  and  trilSt  th*  P»F*  £ 
™«T  •  u- sPoke,mueh to  the  purpose  concerning^ 
matter  in  his  Oxford  inaugural  lecture  last  spring.  We  understand 


that  the  division  between  Pass  and  Honours  in  the  Bar  Examination 
is  to  be  done  away  with  ;  and  this  will  be,  so  far,  a  good  thing. 
But  we  should  still  more  gladly  see,  if  it  were  possible,  a  revival  of 
the  ancient  system  ot  exercises,  either  instead  of  examination  or  in 
con,  unction  with  it,  in  a  form  adapted  to  modern  usage.  Finally, 
the  Inns  ot  Court  should  establish  further  and  better  relations 
with  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Universities  than  they  have  yet 
thought  of  doing  It  would  be  to  the  profit  of  both  parties.  The 
proper  function  of  the  Universities  in  the  teaching  and  develop- 
ment of  law  in  this  country  is  itself  a  topic  of  no  small  interest, 
Out  deserves  and  requires  separate  consideration. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  1884. 


nnilE  sight  of  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy 
JL  fared  us  with  the  ambition  of  classifying,  in  'imitation  of 
Vitruvius  and  Rickman,  those  varieties  of  building  which  some 
enthusiasts  tell  us  is  the  architecture  of  the  future;  while 
more  quietly  optimist  votaries  are  content  with  claiming-  for  it 
that  it  is  the  architecture  of  the  present,  and  others  again  of  per- 
versely practical  genius  contend  that  it  must  be  the  architecture 
of  the  past,  if  it  derives  its  name  with  any  just  title  from  Queen 
Anne  But  we  soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  good  news 
that  the  present  one  was,  as  the  President  proclaimed  at  the  dinner, 
he  last  year  on  which  architecture  was  to  be  housed  at  the 
Loyal  Academy  in  a  cupboard,  rendered  this  exhibition  no  fit- 
ting occasion  tor  the  attempt.  We  may  still  at  some  fitting 
season  analyse  those  disconnected,  if  not  discordant,  phenomena 
which  seem  to  rest  their  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  a  defi- 
nite style  on  the  attenuated  continuity  of  a  preference0 for  red 
brick  whenever  halt  timber  does  not  intrude  with  superior  attrac- 
tions; while  at  one  end  its  professors  touch  the  real,  though  late, 
Gothic  0  the  contests  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  with  the  other 
the  equally  real  but  wholly  modern,  principles  in  fashion  when 
the  claimants  for  the  Crown  were  named  George  and  James 

Something  may  come  of  all  this  hurly-burly  at  some  time  or 
other ;  but  at  present  the  results  are  simplv  negative.    In  all  the 
strife  of  tongues  the  one  style  which  has  not  succeeded  in  keeping 
or  winning  back  a  lost  supremacy  is  that  of  the  most  genuine 
classical  school  which  looked  to  Greece  for  models,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  unquestionably  master  of  the  sit  uation  sixty  years  Jo 
Italian,  which  is  in  its  origin  Grecian,  filtered  first  through  im- 
perial Rome  and  then  through  the  Middle  Ages,  is  making 
better  fight,  but  it  can  never  keep  quite  clear  of  the  inconsistent 
c  es  which  are  inseparable  from  an  imperfectly  assured  position 
On  the  other  hand  if  he  takes  stock  of  all  the  mixed  eleuients- 
Perpendacular,  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  Renaissance,  Jacobean,  Dutch 
Caroline,   Queen  Anne,  and  so   forth-the  candid  critic  w  i 

exhaled  Z°  *  1  tbat/  h°WeVer  .^consistently  or  capriciously 
exhibited  the  modes  of  composition  in  connexion  with,  and 
modified  by,  construction  which  are  now  in  vogue  will  have 

ciasS^hoiSef ^         PreCedenU  t0  Uledi^al  ^  to 
If  there  is  any  sceptic  who  is  hardy  enough  to  doubt  our 
anticipations,  and  deny  that  the  after-Gothic  may  be  capriciously 
conservative  of  the  Gothic  tradition,  we  have  to  send  him  for  our 
vindication  no  further  off  than  to  the  Health  Exhibition.  There 
he  will  find  that  clever  show,  the  street  of  Old  London    and  if 
he  i,  a  man  accustomed  to  see  with  other  people's  eyes,  he  will  «o 
home  believing  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  lifelike  presentment  of  a 
bit  of  mediaeva  London.   But  the  small  residue  who  know  enoug£ 
and  pry  enough  to  reach  personal  intelligence  will  apprehend  tint 
what  is  presented  to  them,  after  abstraction  has  been  made  o  a 
fe  w  specialties-such  as  the  gate,  the  church,  the  balcony,  and  he 
house  with    he  tourelle-is  a  collection  of  houses  of  the  ripe  s£ 
teenth  a?d  he  seventeenth  centuries,  inheriting,  indeed,  the  gaSes 
0  the  middle  ages,  but  made  up  of  details  which  mainly  represent 
the  Italian  Renaissance  in  various  degrees  of  corruption,  and  vet 
remain  absolutely  un-Italian  in  the  general  effect.    It  is,  in  fact 
not  the  London  which  welcomed  Edward  IV.,  but  that  wh  ch  was 
burnt  in  1666.    Our  critic  will  equally  have  to  confess  that  inTl  e 
very  improbable  event  of  Italian-such  as  S  r  Charles  StaS  ft! 
instance,  bequeathed  it,  or  as  it  is  now  manipulated  by  the  manu- 
fec  turers  of  hotels-remaining  master  ofthe  situation,  itVo  uld  be  an 
Italian  which  carried  ,n  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  in- 
asmuch as  its  energizing  elements  would  be  those  of  whi  h  Go'tl  ic 
he  more  perfect  representation,  and  its  dead  weight  the  beau! 
^1^^°™™  M  *  haS  fromX 

fvaair'iE(ii\SUb1mit3a^ar"eblockof  houses  which  are  to  fill  the 
gap  which  has  been  made  at  the  corner  of  Brook  Street  an I  Davis 
street  designed  in  a  smooth  version  of  Elizabethan  ;  while  M 
Ernest  George,  m  the  imposing  pile  which  he  places  in  Cd  nrfnm 
Gardens,  marries  a  conception  in  which  Flamboyant T  s  uT 

?Xn„a?ir°  S?tiaC0^  detail3'  -d  Mr.  Aitchis.rn  npS 
Italian  feeling  into  the  Dutch  outline  of  a  house  in  St.  James's 

Mr  Blomfield's  Gallery  at  Denton  is  a  careful  reproduction  of 
Elizabethan  originals ;  and  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  DawSol  Cheshle 
treats  in  a  quiet  broad,  and  therefore  agreeable  manner  and  on  « 

seems  just  to  miss  making  a  successful 3 A ^MeXpSl 
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additions  to  the  old  Palace  at  Mayfield  alarm  us.  Mr.  Rowland 
Anderson's  Central  Station  Hotel  at  Glasgow  has  only  the  vulgar 
attribute  of  size.  Mr.  Maurice  Adams's  country  house,  near 
Sydney,  lends  itself  to  the  climate  without  forgetting  its  Eng- 
lish character.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Gothic  staircase  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  is  graceful,  but  the  slender  round  pillars 
supporting  the  groining  breathe  a  modern  spirit.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
also  shows  the  new  wing  which  he  is  adding  to  his  Cam- 
bridge Union,  in  continuation  of  his  original  design.  Mr.  Oldham's 
design  for  the  Nottingham  Municipal  Buildings  is  oppressively 
huge;  and  Mr.  Aston  Webb  spoils  his  Bedford  County  Club  by  a 
very  modern  balcony.  Messrs.  Bomaine,  Walker,  and  Tanner's 
residential  flats  at  Albert  Gate  are  big,  but  capricious  and  unim- 
pressive, with  strange  details.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Prior's  Manor 
Bodge,  Harrow,  is  a  huge  broad-gabled  i'usion  of  Jacobean 
and  Dutch;  while  Messrs.  Hunt,  Steward,  and  Y.  F.  Knight's 
Stuart  House,  in  Cadogan  Square,  is  an  eclectic  combination  of 
Dutch,  a  little  Jacobean,  and  a  great  deal  of  Queen  Anne. 
Mr.  Ernest  Newton's  Fremington  House,  North  Devon,  with  its 
loaded  pilasters  and  balustrades,  breathes  the  spirit  of  George  II. 
~VVe  should  imagine  that  the  court  which  Mr.  Watson  adds  to 
Somerhill,  Kent,  will  not  spoil  the  older  portion. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott's  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Norwich  from  a 
picturesque  perspective  of  the  interior  of  the  nave  ;  but  it  seems  a 
large  and  stately  structure  in  Early  Pointed  with  the  minster-like 
features  of  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory,  only  the  big  round 
pillars  recall  those  which  so  often  appear  in  the  Bate  Flamboyant  of 
the  Bow  Countries.  Messrs.  Hansom's  minster  at  St.  Mary  Church 
is  too  indistinctly  drawn  and  badly  hung  to  admit  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Frnest  Bee's  new  church  at  Collier  Row  shows  early  feeling  of 
composition  joined  to  Perpendicular  details.  The  tracery,  approxi- 
mating to  double  trannoms,  is  more  quaint  than  satisfactory. 
"We  approve  the  east  end  of  Mr.  Bee's  church  at  Brentwood.  We 
trust  that  Mr.  Sedding  justifies  the  flying  buttresses  of  his  church 
at  Sunbury  by  internal  groining.  Mr.  Blomfeld  in  his  new 
church  at  Portsea  has  recourse  to  regulation  Perpendicular  in 
a  design  which  is  dignified  but  cold,  while  Mr.  Brooks's  minster- 
like church  at  Coppeuhallp  resents,  as  is  usual  with  him,  early 
features.  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Cough's  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  South 
Kensington,  shows  study.  Mr.  Herbert  Booth's  dandified  view 
of  a  proposed  moorside  church,  and  Mr.  Caroe's  savage  octa- 
gonal church  for  Swedish  worship  at  Biverpool,  stand  at  op- 
posite poles,  and  neither  of  them  is  to  be  commended.  The 
reredos  and  altar  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  chapel  at  Auckland 
Castle,  by  Mr.  Dodgson  Fowler,  are  rich  and  appropriate  to  their 
situation.  Mr.  J.  Gregory  Crace  has  the  courage  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  coloured  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral — one 
more.  A  few  designs  for  internal  decoration  and  for  painted  glass 
are  exhibited,  but  no  one  of  them  calls  for  particular  observation. 


CHRISTIANITY  WITHOUT  CREEDS. 

THE  remarkable  address  delivered  by  Bord  Salisbury  on 
Tuesday  last  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society 
has  an  interest  beyond  the  special  occasion  and  immediate  purpose 
■which  evoked  it.  As  regards  Bord  Salisbury  himself  we  may  just 
observe  in  passing  that  it  serves,  whether  by  accident  or  design, 
to  correct  the  interpretation  put  the  other  day  by  the  Guardian 
on  what  it  called  "  the  perhaps  purposely  vague  and  somewhat 
confused  language "  of  his  recent  "  electioneering  speech "  at 
Plymouth.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  purport  of 
•what  be  then  said,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  can  have 
meant  to  assert,  or  imply,  as  his  critic  imagined,  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  relitrious  belief  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Dissenting  bodies.  For  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  emphasize  more  forcibly  the  vital  importance  of  dog- 
matic, or,  as  it  is  called  in  modern  phrase,  denominational, 
teaching  than  he  did  in  his  speech  last  Tuesday  in  vindication 
of  the  claims  of  the  great  Society  founded  "  for  promoting  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church.'' 
There  was  indeed  much  in  his  speech  to  recall  that  made  on  a 
somewhat  analogous  occasion  the  week  before  by  Cardinal  Manning. 
We  are  not  however  concerned  here  so  much  with  the  speaker  as 
•with  the  speech,  or  rather  the  subject  of  it,  the  practical  im- 
portance of  which  at  the  present  day  it  would  not  be  easv  to 
exaggerate.  The  great  contest  over  the  body,  not  of  the  dead 
Patroclus  but  of  the  rising  generation  of  Christian  youth,  is  a 
phenomenon,  as  Bord  Salisbury  began  by  pointing  out,  not  of 
English  but  European  significance.  "  We  are,"  '  he  said — the 
italics  are  our  own— "  maintaining  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
education  that  religion  in  its  entirety— as  a  matter  of  dogma  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  morality—  should  be  taught  to  the  young;  but  that 
is  a  doctrine  against  which  many  enemies  are  now  raised  " ;  and 
hence  the_  National  Society  "  is  the  bearer  of  a  flag,'' and  "  has 
cast  upon  it,  by  the  character  of  the  time  we  are  passing  throucrh, 
a  special  duty."  And  that  speciality  of  the  age  is  exemplified"™ 
other  countries,  notably  in  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in 
England  ;  but  with  a  certain  difference.  Bord  Salisbury  considered 
—and  we  fear  rightly —that  the  antagonism  to  religious  education 
an  foreign  countries  is  mainly  prompted  hv  a  direct  hostility  to 
rtn  elation  and  a  fanatical  desire  "  to  drive* revealed  religion"  out 
ot  the  held  altogether."  There  can  be  no  mistake  indeed  about 
tne  teelnig  of  a  man  like  M.  Paul  Bert  ou  the  subject.  In  England, 


as  he  added,  there  is  also  such  a  party,  but  it  is  happily  as  yet 
in  a  small  minority.  The  particular  form  of  opposition  which, 
threatens  us  here  is  not  perhaps  less  serious,  but  it  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  kind.  Our  education  is  not,  we  are  assured,  to  be 
made  irreligious — far  from  it— but  it  is  to  be  "'mixed";  and  all 
experience  conspires  to  confirm  the  justice  of  a  criticism  passed 
long  ago  on  that  view  of  the  matter,  that  those  are  usually  most 
zealous  in  advocating  mixed  education — in  a  religious  sense — who 
have  least  of  their  own  to  mix.  Bord  Salisbury  summed  up  the 
case  of  that  class  of  educational  theorists  with  admirable  point  and 
conciseness. 

We  quite  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  immediate 
danger  to  the  cause  of  all  religious  education  which  deserves  the 
name  lies  rather  in  the  ingenious  subterfuges  and  subtle  machi- 
nations of  that  school  of  "sublimated"  doctrinaires — who  either 
do  not  care  to  ascertain  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  system 
they  recommend,  or  do  not  choose  to  show  all  their  hand — than  in 
the  open  and  avowed  hostility  of  the  "larger  school,  who  are 
enthusiasts  for  secular  education,"  pure  and  simple.  And 
the  point  is  one  which  will  bear  dwelling  upon.  It  comes 
of  course  most  prominently  to  the  surface  in  connexion  with 
Board  schools,  and  while  Bord  Salisbury  wisely  disclaimed 
any  wish  "  to  set  up  the  National  Society  as  an  enemy  to- 
School  Boards  in  all  conditions  and  all  places " — because  there- 
are  considerable  districts  where  no  education  of  any  kind  can- 
be  provided  without  them — he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  un- 
equal and  arbitrary  working  of  the  Education  Act  in  the  con- 
flict which  often  arises  between  the  two  systems.  And  he  insisted 
with  perfect  truth  that  the  strong  sense  of  injustice  provoked  by 
their  unequal  working,  on  grounds  both  fiscal  and  moral,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  but  is  shared  by  other  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  country,  especially  the  Wesleyansand  Roman 
Catholics.  Into  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  question  however  we 
do  not  propose  to  follow  him  here.  But  there  are  in  the  present  day 
so  many  men  of  some  influence — including  even  a  small  but  active 
clique  of  very  "  Broad  Church  "  clergymen — who  throw  their 
whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  "  refined  and  sublimated 
essence"  theory  of  religious  training,  that  it  becomes  worth  while 
to  inquire  what  is  likely  to  be  the  practical  upshot  of  that  in- 
genious process  of  reiterated  "  filtration  "  in  which  Bord  Salisbury 
discerns — and  we  cannot  doubt  rightly  discerns — the  complete- 
"  frustration  of  the  ends  of  religious  teaching  altogether."  And 
first  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  actual  method,  as  set  forth  in  a 
return  just  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Bords,  of  administering 
this  "sublimated"  or  "filtrated"  decoction  of  "  all  things  which 
a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  health  "  in. 
Board  schools.  There  is  of  course  a  wide  diversity  of  practice  in 
matters  left  open  by  the  law.  Thus  in  some  Board  schools  the  Bible- 
is  not  read  at  all,  but  in  most  it  is,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
without  comment — on  which  the  natural  observation  to  make  is, 
that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  decide  which  plan  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. The  Bible  read  without  comment  is  too  apt  to  be 
degraded  into  a  mere  lesson-book,  if  not  a  spelling-book.  The 
Bible  read  with  the  random  and  irresponsible  explanations  of  a 
body  of  men — not  inaptly  described  by  Bord  Beaconsfield,  when 
the  School  Board  scheme  was  started,  as  "a  new  sacerdotal 
class,"  with  none  of  the  restrictions,  training,  and  guarantees  of 
the  old  one — who  may  range  from  the  extremest  type  of  Ultra^ 
montanism  to  the  extremest  type  of  Agnosticism,  is  sure  to  give  a 
very  uncertain,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible,  sound,  and  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  of  such  teaching  is  that  it  may  be  too  nebulous 
and  colourless  to  leave  any  permanent  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  taught.  In  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  some  kind  of 
prayers  are  used,  and  in  many  hymns  are  also  sung,  which  last 
appear  often  to  take  the  rather  irrelevant  form  of  "  Grace  before  " 
and  "  Grace  after  meat."  In  some  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
taught — which  is  legitimate,  as  they  occur  in  the  Bible — and  ia 
about  fifty  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  taught  also,  which  is  distinctly 
against  the  letter  of  the  Act  prohibiting  all  formularies  of  parti- 
cular denominations,  for  the  "  formulary  "  in  question  happens  to 
appertain  to  two  pretty  considerable  "  denominations "  in  the 
country — namely,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  one  school  the  Church  Catechism  is  used,  also  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  One  Board  expressly  forbids  the  master  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  the  Sacraments,  while  another  forbids  his  giving  any 
explanation  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  is  usually 
held  to  contain  an  inconvenient  reference  to  the  Eucharist. 
One  Board  requires  the  children  to  be  taught  "  at  least  "  the  Creed, 
Bord's  Prayer,  and  Decalogue,  while  another  devolves  the  daily 
religious  instruction  on  "  the  minister  and  Churchwardens.''  But 
this  coquetting  with  the  forbidden  thing  in  the  shape  of  dogma  is 
of  course  very  exceptional.  The  general  rule  is  Bible  reading 
only,  with  or  without  comment.  By  some  Boards  no  provision  is 
made  for  auy  religious  instruction  or  worship,  and  by  several — in 
Wales  especially — it  is  directly  prohibited  ;  but  we  have  the  con- 
soling assurance  that  in  some  at  least  of  these  "  morals,  based  on 
our  common  Christianity" — which  must  be  very  "  common  "  in- 
deed, where  the  Bible  is  tabooed  as  too  "  sectarian  " — "  are  occa- 
sionally inculcated.'"  It  would  be  really  interesting  to  hear 
something  of  the  method  and  results  of  this  "  occasional "  incul- 
cation of  unsectanan  Christian  ethics.  Is  any  portion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  instance  sufficiently  "common"  to  be 
included  in  the  course,  or  is  the  young  idea  nurtured  on  a 
scientific  appreciation  of  "altruism"?  Ou  the  whole  the  system 
might  fitly  be  labelled  with  the  motto  M.  Benan  has  chosen  for 
his  forthcoming  collection  of  Lectures  Fieuses,  a  series  of  elegaat 
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extracts  from  his  more  devotional  writings  adapted  to  the  fifty- 
two  Sundays  of  the  Church  Calendar.  It  might  perhaps  indeed 
be  found  convenient  to  introduce  an  English  version  of  this  new 
Christian  Year,  as  a  religious  text-book,  into  Board  Schools  which 
reject  the  Bible  as  too  sectarian  a  work  for  the  purpose. 

And  now  as  to  the  effects  of  this  filtrated  quintessence  of 
Christianity  on   "  both   the  child  and  the  teacher,"  as  Lord 
Salisbury  puts  it.    One  cannot  help  seeing  at  once  that  the 
teacher  or  priest  of  the  new  religion  has  a  very  anomalous  office 
thrust  upon  him.    If  indeed  he  has  no  belief  of  his  own,  the 
case  is  simplified,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.    But  whether  he 
has  or_  not,  he  will  do  wisely  to  confine  himself,  if  he  wishes 
to  avoid  breaking  the  law  or  treading  on  somebody's  corns  at 
every  turn,  to  a  little  picturesque  delineation  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  Palestine.    And  no  doubt  that  is  just  about 
what  the  filtrated  or  sublimated  essence  usually  comes  to.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  has  some  definite  belief  of  his 
own,  whether  orthodox  or  the  reverse,  and  we  will  instance  a 
few  leading  doctrines  of  large  Christian  "  denominations,"  of  which 
some  may  be  true,  but  some  must  certainly  be  false,  as  they  con- 
tradict each  other.    Suppose  then  our  master  to  be  an  honest 
Anglican,  who  believes  inter  alia  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  as  fundamental  verities  of  the  Gospel.    There  are 
many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  must  necessarily 
appear  to  him  to  inculcate  or  imply  those  fundamental  verities  so 
plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  as 
an  upright  and  conscientious  man  he  can  refrain  from  expounding 
them  in  that  sense,  when  they  are  read.    But  they  are  clearly  no 
part  of  the  sublimated  essence— on  the  contrary,  they  are  terribly 
"sectarian,"  and  he  is  bound  to  hold  his  tongue  about  them.  Or 
take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  a  conscientious  Socinian. 
He  is  of  course  well  aware  how  these  same  passages  are  under- 
stood by  the  great  majority  of  religionists,  and  he  holds  their 
interpretation  to  be  a  fundamental  perversion  of  the  true  sense  of 
revelation.    Surely,  when  they  are  read  in  school,  he  ought  to 
utter  a  word  in  season  to  guard  the  minds  of  his  youthful  hearers 
against  so  prevalent  and  dangerous  an  error.    But  that  too  would 
be  only  another  form  of  sectarian  teaching,  and  he  must  confine 
himself  to  the  "inoffensive  residuum."    Or  let  him  be  a  Baptist, 
who  holds  the  immersion  of  adults  necessary  to  salvation.  There' 
are  passages  in  the  New  Testament  open  to  such  an  interpretation, 
though  by  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  they  are  not  so 
interpreted.    Is  it  not  his  solemn  duty  to  impress  on  his  class  the 
real  bearing  of  Scripture  on  a  matter  of  such  vast  moment  ?  But 
he  would  soon  find  his  place  in  a  Board  School  know  him  no  more 
if  he  discharged  it.    It  is  not  perhaps  very  likely  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  would  undertake  such  an  office,  but  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able in  the  abstract.    He  firmly  believes  of  course  inter  alia  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstautiation,  which  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
the  faith  and  worship  of  his  Church.    Here  again  there  are 
passages  of  Scripture  which  are  generally  allowed  "to  give  at  least 
some  prima  facie  countenance  to  the  doctrine,  as  e.g.  in  that 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John,  which  some  School  Boards  consider 
such  a  very  ticklish  affair  that  they  will  not  permit  a  single  word 
to  be  said  about  it.    For  our  Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster  these 
passages  have  and  can  have  one  meaning,  and  one  only,  and  that 
a  very  important  one;  but  he  must  pass  them  over  in  dead 
silence,  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  post  for  another  week.    In  all 
such  cases— and  the  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  these  will  suffice  for  our  purpose — it  is  surely  too  evident  to 
need  or  admit  of  discussion  that,  as  Lord  Salisbury  phrased  it, 
the  attempt  to  escape  from  controverted  questions  "by  reticence 
must  destroy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  dissipate 
the  faith  of  the  child.    And  meanwhile,  if  there  be  any  force  in 
the  old  saying  Scriptura  est  sensus  Scriptures,  it  is  plain  that  this 
residual  or  filtrated  essence   of  Scripture   is   in  the  eyes  of 
those  who   hold   any  real  beliefs  at  all— whether  Catholic, 
Wesleyan,  Baptist,  or  what  you  will— not  Scriptural  teaching 
but  a  mere  travesty  of  it.     At  the  best,  and  if  it  contains 
nothing  positively  erroneous  in  their  view— which  is  not  very 
probable— it  is  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out. 
There  are  those  no  doubt  to  whom  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of 
such  a  creedless— we  were  going  to  say  faith,  but  that  term  is 
obviously  incongruous— such  a  creedless  cult  presents  peculiar 
charms,  but  they  are  mostly  persons  who  prefer  reason  alone  to 
any  form  of  faith.    To  believers,  who  take  any  pains  to  analyse 
the  nature  of  their  belief,  it  will  appear  that  a  Christianity  filtrated 
of  all  its  dogmas  is  a  Christianity  so  enlightened  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  Christ.    How  far  the  occasional  or  even  habitual 
inculcation  of  "morals  based  upon  our  common  Christianity  "  would 
avail  to  fill  the  void  is  too  wide  a  question  to  enter  upon  in  detail 
here ;  but  most  Christians  have  no  confidence  in  the  sublimated 
ingenuities  of  "  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel  "  divorced  from 
its  dogmas,  and  can  anticipate  nothing  but  disastrous  failure  from 
the  inculcation,  whether  in  pulpit  or  schoolroom,  of  Christianity 
without  the  creeds. 


THE  THRESHOLD  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  REGION. 

MR.  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM  must  forgive  us  for  borrowing 
his  admirable  title,  but  no  other  words  can  so  fitly  describe 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  reached  last  year  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Graham,  the  Himalayan  traveller,  who  described  his  remarkable 
journey  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  last  week. 
Strange  to  say,  it  has  received  but  little  notice.   The  Pall  Mall 


Gazette  gave  an  excellent  precis  of  it ;  but  otherwise  it  has  not 
been  much  spoken  of,  which  is  singular,  as  it  was  a  striking  nar- 
rative of  adventure  and  exploration.  Mr.  Graham  made  several 
extraordinary  ascents,  and  in  the  greatest  of  these  reached  a  point 
higher  by  i  ,700  feet  than  had  ever  before  been  attained  on  the  earth's 
surface.  He  showed  that  men,  or  at  all  events  some  men,  can  breathe 
and  climb  with  perfect  ease  at  a  height  at  which  it  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  that  respiration  must  be  impeded  and  much  oppres- 
sion felt ;  and,  standing  near  the  threshold  of  that  unexplored  and 
previously  unapproached  region  which  is  certainly  the  mightiest 
mountain  district  in  our  globe,  he  descried  two  summits  higher 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  highest  peak 
in  the  world,  but  must  now,  to  use  the  graceful  American  ex- 
pression which  he  has  aptly  quoted,  take  a  back  seat. 

To  explain  the  significance  of  what  he  did  it  is  necessary 
to  state  some  facts  well  established,  but  not  popularly  known, 
respecting  Himalayan  geography.  The  great  range  running 
roughly  N.W.  and  S.E.  in  which  rise  Mount  Everest,  Kang- 
chinjanga,  and  Dhaolagiri,  is  not,  as  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, the  true  divide  of  that  part  of  the  continent.  In  places 
rivers  cut  completely  through  it,  flowing  from  some  range 
behind  which  must  constitute  the  true  watershed.  Now  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  this  inner  range  is  in  the  main 
higher  than  what  we  know  as  the  Himalayas  ;  and,  although  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  certain,  it  is  to  say  the  least  extremely 
probable,_that  some  of  its  peaks  are  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  the 
outer  chain.  That  higher  peaks  than  any  yet  measured  might  be 
found  north  of  Mount  Everest  occurred  some  time  ago  to  General 
Thuillier,  and  there  have  been  other  surmises  as  to  their  exist- 
ence, and  even  vague  statements  of  wonderful  summits  having 
been  seen  ;  but  until  Mr.  Graham's  expedition  nothing  was 
known  respecting  these  supreme  mountains  that  could,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  definite.  That  traveller, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  unknown 
range;  and,  indeed,  to  do  so  with  Nepal  and  Thibet  closed, 
as  they  are  now,  would  be  almost  impossible.  His  object  was 
to  explore  and  ascend  some  of  the  higher  Himalayas,  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  his  exploration  that  he  drew  near  to  the 
threshold  of  the  unknown  region,  and  at  a  great  height  saw  a 
second  and  higher  range  and  two  summits,  to  all  seeming  loftier 
than  Mount  Everest.  How  long  it  may  be  before  any  traveller 
reaches  even  the  foot  of  one  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
in  getting  well  within  sight  of  them  Mr.  Graham  has  done  more 
than  any  one  has  ever  done  before,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
in  modern  travel  an  incident  more  striking  than  this  first  glimpse 
of  the  heart  of  the  mighty  and  mysterious  range. 

The  ascent  of  Kabru,  from  which  he  saw  these  summits, 
was  the  last  which  he  made  in  the  Himalayas,  and  was  indeed 
the  culminating  feat  of  his  expedition.    The  previous  part  of 
it,  however,  had  been  full  of  interest,  and  the  traveller  cer- 
tainly showed  great  enterprise  and  courage,  and  very  remark- 
able powers  of  endurance.    His  first  ascent  was  made  in  Sikkini, 
where,  starting  from  the  summit  of  the  Kangla  Pass,  leading 
into  Nepal,  he  made  his  first  attack  on  the  Himalayas,  ascend- 
ing a  peak  which  he  estimated  as  being  over  20,000  feet  high. 
After  this  he  reached  the  great  glacier  which  flows  east  from 
Kangchinjanga,  and  then  he  returned  to  lower  ground.    His  next 
exploit  was  in   Kumaon,  whither  he  went  with  the  famous 
Grindelwald  mountaineer  Herr  Emil  Boss  and  the  excellent  guide 
Ulrich  Kauff'mann  to  aid  him.    In  his  first  attempt  in  this 
district   he   failed,  but  failed   magnificently,  as  on  Dunagiri, 
23,186  feet  high,  he  reached  an  elevation  of  quite  22,700  °feet 
before  a  pitiless  storm  made  further  progress  impossible.  Such 
a  height  had  never  been  attained  on  the  earth's  surface  before,  and 
according  to  commonly  accepted  beliefs,  the  climbers  should' have 
sufiered  greatly  from  the  rarity  of  the  air.    It  appears,  however, 
that  they  did  not  sutler  at  all.    Mr.  Graham  says  that  headaches, 
nausea,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  temporary  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing  were  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence,  and  that  the 
only  organ  perceptibly  affected  was  the  heart,  of  which  the  beating 
became  quite  audible.    This  statement,  to  which  we  have  before 
drawn   attention,  excited  considerable  surprise  at   the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  when  he  read  his  paper  there ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  possibly  there  is  one  fact 
hitherto  unnoticed  which  may  serve  partly  to  explain  it.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Whymper,  when  first  on  Chim- 
borazo,  suffered  greatly  from  the  rarefied  air  ;  but  that  in  a  short 
time  he  grew  quite  accustomed  to  it  and  felt  no  more  trouble. 
Mr.  Graham  and  his  companions  had  to  cross  extremely  arduous' 
passes,  with  cols  as  high  as  18,000  feet,  to  get  to  their  moun- 
tains.   They  were,  therefore,  thoroughly  trained,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  inured  to  the  effect  of  thin  air.  At  the  same  time  it  is  now 
obvious  that  the  universal  effect  of  thin  air  on  the  human  frame 
has  been  much  exaggerated ;  that,  at  altitudes  where  it  has  been 
hitherto  thought  that  any  one  must  feel  most  faint  and  weak, 
young  and  really  strong  men  can  do  hard  work ;  and  that  indis- 
putable fact  has  very  roughly  shaken  hypothesis— we  had  almost 
said  theory — on  this  subject. 

After  this  attempt  on  Dunagiri,  Mr.  Graham  ascended  a  peak 
22,516  feet  high,  and  got  to  the  foot  of  Nanda  Devi,  but  was 
prevented  from  trying  it  by  the  misconduct  of  his  coolies,  who 
deserted  him,  and  by  the  hideous  difficulty  of  the  gorge  at  its 
base._  He  left  Kumaon,  and  later  on,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
revisited  Sikkim,  where,  after  ascending Gubonu,  21,300  feet  high' 
he  and  his  companions  accomplished  what  is,  by  a  considerable' 
degree,  the  most  remarkable  mountain  feat  on  record,  as  they 
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reached  the  summit  of  Kabru,  which,  according;  to  the  Trigonome- 
trical Survey  of  India,  is  24,015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Marvellous,  however,  as  their  achievement  was,  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  is  not,  to  our  mind,  so  remarkable  as  the  view  which  it 
gave  them  of  the  unknown  region.  On  the  lower  summit,  23,700 
leet  high,  and  only  5,300  feet,  therefore,  below  Mount  Everest, 
they  were  able  to  see  over  its  northern  shoulder  mountain-tops 
which  its  huge  spurs  had  previously  hidden  from  all  others.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Graham  pointed  out  Everest  to  Emil  Boss  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world.  "  That  cannot  be,"  said  Boss, 
"  those  are  higher — pointing  to  two  peaks  which  towered  far  above 
the  second  and  more  distant  range,  and  showed  over  the  northern 
slope  of  Everest."  Looking  carefully,  the  other  two  agreed.  Of 
course  all  three  may  have  been  wrong  ;  but  it  is  extremely  impro- 
bable that  such  practised  observers  were  wrong ;  and,  more- 
over, as  the  peaks  were  further  off  than  Mount  Everest,  if  they 
seemed  higher  than  that  mountain,  they  must  in  reality  be  con- 
siderably higher.  Emil  Boss  has  assured  the  present  writer  that 
he  has  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  conduct  an  Indian  surveyor  to  the  point  from  which  he 
could  observe  the  range,  feeling  certain  as  to  the  result  of  obser- 
vation. There  can  then  be  no  real  ground  for  hesitation  in  accepting 
Mr.  Graham's  statement,  and  very  striking  are  the  results  of  his 
expedition  in  the  Himalayas.  He  and  his  companions  got  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  chain,  and  made,  under  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  some  daring  and  most  remarkable  expeditions ; 
and,  having  approached  the  threshold  of  the  unknown  region, 
they  saw  the  great  peaks  of  the  highest  range  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  concerning  which  we  know  at  present  considerably  less 
than  we  do  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 


THE  MEISSONIER  EXHIBITION. 

IT  19  not  long  since  that  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
writing  upon  art  matters  from  Paris,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  what  he  called  a  "  paradox."  It  was  this— that  the 
French  are  a  people  who  live  in  very  small  rooms,  but  admire  very 
big-pictures.  Much  pondering  this  oracle  in  our  hearts,  and  won- 
dering what  it  might,  exactly  mean,  we  found  ourselves  uncon- 
sciously comparing  it  to  the  delightful  paradox  with  which  a  wit 
once  puzzled  half  the  world.  "Sydney  Smith  said  to  Horace 
Walpole :  '  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  fond  of  green  vegetables, 
although  you  live  at  Twickenham?'  Horace  laughed  at  the 
jest,  but  never  forgave  the  sarcasm."  Better  still,  in  its  per- 
petual suggestion  of  some  meaning  in  nonsense  which  as  perpe- 
tually escapes  one,  is  the  true  story  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose 
patience  was  once  fairly  exhausted  at  table  by  a  succession  of 
vapid  questions  which  a  lady  who  was  his  neighbour  persisted  in 
asking  him.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,"  she  said  at  last,  "  can  you  tell  me 
why  they  have  made  the  spaces  between  the  park  railings  so  much 
narrower  ?  "  He  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  he  spoke  deliberately. 
"  Because,  madam,  such  very  fat  people  used  to  get  through." 
She  reflected  on  the  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and 
durst  ask  him  no  more  questions.  The  author  of  the  Times 
paradox  must,  we  feel  sure,  belong  to  some  such  school  of  waggery 
as  this.  How  it  is  that  people  living  in  small  rooms  can  admire 
big  pictures,  is  a  reflection  which,  once  forced  upon  the  philosophic 
mind,  will  cause  it  ceaseless  inward  exercise.  Perhaps  they  ought 
logically  to  have  no  space  to  hang  them  in.  Still  more  searching 
will  the  reflection  become,  should  the  two  pillars  of  the  paradox 
once  seem  unsound.  What  if  it  should  be  doubtful  if  the  French, 
as  a  rule,  either  live  in  smaller  rooms  or  admire  bigger  pictures 
than  other  people  ? 

To  judge  Irotn  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  Meissonier,  lately 
opened  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  we  should  suspect  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case.  _  Certainly,  to  parody  Touchstone  on  the  beef  and  mustard, 
in  this  instance  the  room  is  big,  and  the  pictures  are  small. 
Meissoniers  name  has  been  fifty  years  before  the  world ;  and  in 
this  collection  of  his  work,  made  for  a  public  charity,  one 
of  his_  friends  has  happily  and  with  French  point  said  that  he 
and  his  pencil  celebrate  their  golden  wedding.  It  may  not 
be  literally  true  if,  as  we  believe,  his  first  exhibited  work,  "  Le 
Petit  Messager,"  was  seen  in  1S36.  But  it  is  near  enough ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  painter,  now  upwards  of  seventy,  may  have 
produced,  earlier  than  that,  work  which  did  not  attract  attention. 
However  that  may  be,  the  qualities  which  then  won  admiration 
for  Meissonier  were  those  which  have  most  distinguished  him  ever 
since,  and  won  him  the  especial  name  which  he  bears  among 
cotemporary  painters.  "  Like  a  Meissonier  "  conveys  a  meaning 
to  everybody ;  and  refinement  and  exactness,  coupled  with  a 
generous  glow  of  colour,  are  what  it  differentiates.  In  every  art 
there  is  more  or  less  of  reproduction ;  and  success,  and  what  is 
called  originality,  depend  far  more  on  the  treatment  and  the 
absorption  of  materials  than  on  the  literal  novelty  of  the  materials 
themselves.  Meissonier  must  have  sate  in  thought  at  the  feet  of 
Mieris,  and  studied  in  the  school  of  Terburg,  to  make  of  himself  the 
incomparable  miniaturist  which,  without  much  injustice,  he  has 
been  called.    Many  think  that  he  has  improved  on 'both. 

This  sameness  of  subject  and  method  which,  unavoidably, 
and  without  shadow  of  blame,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  dis- 
tinguish the  work,  and  not  in  painting  only,  of  all  artists 
out  ine  very  highest,  endowed  with  the  highest  gifta  of  crea- 
tion—brings,  as  we  think,  the  artist  to  an 'unfair  test  in  the 
snape  oi  comparison  with  nobody  but  himself.    We  should  be 


slow  to  recommend  to  a  student  of  fiction  a  "  course  "  even  of 
so  great  a  writer  as  Thackeray;  but  after  he  had  assimilated 
Vanity  Fair  should  advise  an  example  of  Dickens,  sincerely 
believing  that  in  all  arts  there  is  no  road  to  love  and  know- 
ledge_  so  true  as  the  study  of  contrast,  of  cotemporary  contrast 
especially.  On  the  same  ground  we  do  not  profess  any  liking  for 
these  separate  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  a  particular  painter 
which  have  become  so  much  the  fashion  of  late,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England.  Neither  the  collection  of  Constables,  nor 
of  Eeynoldses,  nor  of  Pooles,  nor  of  Rossettis,  has  left  on  many 
people,  great  as  may  have  been  the  different  degrees  of  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  them,  a  more  marked  impression  than  that  of 
monotony.  With  so  singular  a  performer  as  the  last-named,  it 
appears  to  us  impossible  but  that  his  most  thorough-going  ad- 
mirers must  for  a  time  have  been  haunted  by  occasional  night- 
mares, as  of  falling  in,  somewhere  in'Dantesque  or  Hugonic  regfon3 
of  middle  air.  So,  too,  with  Meissonier.  Those  who  appreciate 
him  most — and  we  believe  that  we  number  ourselves  among 
them— must,  as  we  think,  have  feared,  as  those  who  advised  the 
exhibition  should  have  felt,  that  the  very  qualities  of  his  work 
are  those  which  would  be  likely  to  suffer  most  by  the  policy  of 
isolation.  The  greatest  epicurean  can  hardly  have  dined  wholly 
upon  claret  and  olives  without  regretting  it.  Even  those  who 
love  strong  fare,  and  partook  of  the  famous  horse-dinner  at  the 
Langham  Hotel,  where  everything,  the  fish  included,  was  of 
some  kiiid  of  horse,  were  reported  at  the  time  not  to  have 
eaten  much  horse  afterwards.  Now  the  monotonv  of  Meissonier, 
well  as  we  thought  we  knew  him,  struck  us  more  forcibly  in 
the  Rue  de  Seze  than  we  could  have  believed  possible,  and 
very  unfair  to  the  painter  such  an  impression  seems  to  us  to 
be;  For  why  should  a  man  of  high  qualities  be  monotonous  for 
using  them  ? — Meissonier  any  more  than  Thackeray  ?  Yet  there 
the  monotony  is.  The  catalogue  contains,  for  instance,  under 
more  or  less  of  aliases,  ten  pictures  called  "  The  Reading  Boy." 
The  number  of  cavaliers  hesitating  before  ladies' rooms,  the  number 
of  hallebardiers  with  the  same  beards  and  cloaks  ;  the  number  of 
people  playing  chess  or  trictrac  in  moods  either  meditative  or 
quarrelsome;  the  number  of  painters  being  criticized  in  their 
studios  by  the  Snarls  and  Soapers  of  their  times ;  the  number  of 
First  Napoleons  with  the  one  post-Moscow  expression  that  he 
seems,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  always  to  have  worn  (did  he 
never  change  his  hat  ?),  passes  all  cataloguing.  Relieved  by  a  few 
Prions  and  Durans,  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  felt  this 
at  all.  As  it  is,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  relieve  the  sense  of 
monotony — the  adroit  stage  management,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
which  has  contrasted  the  different  colours  and  subjects  by  careful 
arrangement,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  In  one  instance  particularly, 
where  an  impressive  and  desolate  snow  scene  is  sharply  set  against 
a  rich  burst  of  cavalier  mantle  and  colour  hung  above  it,  the  effect 
is  fine.  To  ourselves  there  is  nothing  which  seems  so  wanting  as 
this  sense  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy.  We  speak 
with  the  fear  of  the  Adtnirationists  before  our  eyes,  who  at  its 
annual  dinners  raise  us  into  the  seventh  heaven.  Their  speeches, 
at  all  events,  are  quite  beautiful,  and  to  good-humoured  cynics 
are  apt  to  recall  the  strophes  and  antistrophes  of  ^Eschylus,*with 
an  unconscious  dash  of  Aristophanes.  If  only  the  pictures  all 
matched  as  well !  fHpeneKeke^  kou£  *oa'£ !  Before  they  arrange 
their  wares  next  year,  we  wish  that  the  Academicians  would  call 
in  Mr.  Augustus  Harris. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  (nor  need  we)  on  the 
individual  power  and  gifts  of  Meissonier.  No  man  might  ever 
have  said  of  himself  so  truly,  "  Mon  verre  n'est  pas  grand,  mais 
je  bois  clans  mon  verre."  He  has  spoken  for  himself  for  years,  to 
us  as  to  others ;  and  the  virtues  of  La  Rixe  "  or  "  Le  Portrait  du 
Sergent  "  will  not  suffer  from  criticism  or  time.  These  two  and 
the  "  Lecture  chez  Diderot  "  are  the  gems  of  the  collection,  for  if 
in  portrait-painting  the  artist's  failure  is  conspicuous,  he  is 
wonderful  in  these  pocket-dramas.  He  is  happy  in  having 
been  born  at  a  date  when  painting  had  been  freed  "from  the  con- 
ventional and  so-called  classic  fetters  which,  with  the  terrible 
"  Radeau  de  la  Meduse "  and  the  school  which  it  brought  into 
being,  Gericault  shattered  for  ever,  doiug  what  Hugo  and  Dumas 
did  for  literature.  Not  often  have  the  Volsces  in  Corioli  been 
fluttered  by  such  eagles  in  a  dovecote  as  these.  But  in  conclusion 
we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  Meissonier's  highest 
merits — his  extraordinary  "  power  of  taking  pains."  We  have  no 
space  to  quote ;  but  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens's  book  upon  Flemish  and 
French  Pictures  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  it.  How 
he  secured  fidelity  for  a  battle  snow  piece  by  modelling  his  guns 
and  roads  and  the  very  lie  of  the  ground,  and  even  devising 
especial  means  to  reproduce  the  efleet  of  snow-light  in  his  studio, 
is  a  lesson  to  all  men.  For  if,  like  most  definitions,  it  is  the 
merest  mistake  to  define  genius  as  a  power  of  taking  pains,  there 
is  small  doubt  of  the  power  which  painstaking  may  have  in  lead- 
ing genius  to  lasting  fame  and  success.  So  it  has  done  with 
Meissonier. 


RECENT  RACING. 


THE  week  between  Epsom  and  Ascot  races  used  to  be  a  time 
of  comparative  quiet  in  the  racing  world,  but  now  one  of  the 
most  valuable  handicaps  of  the  season  is  run  for  on  the  Thursday 
after  the  Derby  week.  The  Manchester  Cup  may  indeed  be  said 
to  put  all  other  handicaps  into  the  shade,  for  2,000/.  are  added 
to  a  sweepstakes  of  25/.  each.   Florence,  who  had  run  wretchedly 
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both  in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  and  the  City  and  Suburban, 
won  easily  by  four  lengths.  Robertson,  who  had  run  second 
for  the  Manchester  November  Handicap,  was  again  second,  and 
Corrie  Roy  was  again  next  to  Robertson,  but  behind  him  this 
time,  instead  of  in  front  of  him.  Florence  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  St.  Gatien,  and  she  was  ridden  by  S.  Loates,  who  rode 
that  horse  in  the  Derby.  The  day  following  that  on  which 
the  Manchester  Cup  was  run,  she  still  further  proved  her 
power  by  winning  the  De  Trafford  Welter  Cup  when  n-ivino- 
from  a  stone  to  2  st.  5  lbs.  to  each  of  her  opponents.  For 
the  Whitsuntide  Elate  of  2,000/.  for  two-year-olds,  at  Man- 
chester, more  than  2  to  1  was  laid  on  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Rosy  Morn,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  :  but 
he  was  easily  beaten  by  Cora,  a  filly  by  Uncas,  that  had  won  the 
band-rw,  iwo-Year-Old  Stakes.  We  may  add  that  Cora  has 
been  beaten,  in  her  turn,  this  week,  by  Fresent  Times,  Laverock 
and  Vacillation,  at  Windsor,  in  the  Royal  Stakes.  While  writing 
on  the  subject  of  Manchester  races,  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  for  the  Ship  Canal,  the  present  racecourse  is  to 
become  the  site  of  the  great  docks  for  Manchester. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  Manchester  that  there  was  good  racino- 
during  the  week  between  Epsom  and  Ascot.  At  Sandown  there 
was  a  splendid  race  for  the  Derby.  Superba,  who  had  made  a  ^ood 
race  with  Busybody  in  the  Oaks,  receiving  a  beating  by  but  half  a 
length,  was  made  first  favourite,  although  she  was  carrying  7  lbs 
extra,  and  odds  of  6  to  4  were  laid  upon  her ;  but  DarlTno-ton' 
against  whom  20  to  1  would  have  been  laid,  if  asked  for,  ran  her  to 
a  head.  Camlet  was  only  a  neck  behind  Darlington,  and  the 
bister  to  Adelaide  colt,  now  named  Gordon,  was  close  up. 

The  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  was  less  interesting  than 
usual  this  year.  It  shared  much  the  same  fate  as  our  own  Derby 
which  suffered  considerably  through  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
best  three-year-olds  of  the  season.  Eight  horses  went  to  the  post, 
and  Little  Duck,  the  favourite,  won  in  a  canter  by  five  lengths 
from  The  Lambkin.  The  weather  was  wretched  ;  the  sky  "was 
cloudy,  the  roads  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  were  a  sea  of  mud,  and 
there  were  heavy  showers.  Little  Duck  is  a  fine  horse  by  See 
Saw,  out  of  Little  Drum,  by  Rataplan.  Although  actually  born 
in  France,  his  birth  took  place  soon  after  his  dam's  arrival  in  that 
country,  and  his  sire  was  and  still  remains  in  England,  so  we  may 
fairly  claim  at  least  a  share  in  the  honours  of  the°Grand  Prix  this 
year. 

Ascot  races  are  notorious  for  the  defeats  of  favourites,  and  the 
late  meeting  helped  to  keep  up  this  evil  reputation.  As  is  usual 
at  Ascot,  backers  "plunged"  freely,  laying  odds  in  many  cases  : 
but  on  both  the  Tuesday  and  the  Wednesday  the  favourite  only 
won  once  in  seven  races,  and  if  a  backer  had  put  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  favourite  for  every  race  during  the  meeting  he 
would  have  lost  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds'  A 
similar  investment  at  Ascot  last  vear  would  have  returned  a 
gam  of  several  hundred  pounds.  For  the  opening  race,  3  to  1 
was  laid  on  Thebais,  7  to  2  against  Toastmaster,  and  ->o  to  1 
against  Legacy.  Backers  could  not  have  blundered  more  e»re- 
giously,  if  they  had  tried ;  for  the  result  was  exactly  « the  other 
way  about,'  Legacy  winning  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  while  Toast- 
master  beat  Thebais  by  a  head.  Nothing  daunted,  backers  laid 
odds  again  for  the  next  race— the  Gold  Vase— on  Corrie  Roy  The 
mare  was  meeting  St.  Gatien,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Derby  on 
about  10  lbs.  better  terms  than  weight  for  age,  and  she  was 
receiving  a  stone  and  a  pound  from  Tristan.  Kinsky  was  the  only 
other  starter.  Tristan  showed  temper  at  the  post,  but  went  away 
in  a  lairly  good  humour  when  once  they  started.  Archer  made 
strong  running  on  Corrie  Roy  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  at 
the  bend  both  Tristan  and  St.  Gatien  went  up  to  her  heels,  and  in 
coming  up  the  straight  Tristan  took  a  slight  lead  ;  but  at  the  dis- 
tance Come  Roy  repassed  him.  Soon  afterwards,  Wood  made 
his  effort  with  St.  Gatien,  who  beat  the  two  cracks  without  diffi- 
culty, and  won  by  four  lengths. 

_  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  is  generally  one  of  the  most 
important  three-year-old  races  of  the  season,  and  winners  of  the 
Iwo  Ihousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  Oaks  often  run  for  it  This 
year  it  had  been  expected  that  Harvester  and  Busybody  would 
meet  m  it ;  but,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  public 
?eltiT'-£  vhem  aPPeared;  and  Talisman,  who  had  been  sixth 
for  the  Derby,  represented  the  best  public  form  of  all  the  starters 
Beauchamp  was  second  favourite  ;  Sir  Reuben,  who  had  onlv  run 
once  before  in  public-in  the  Woodcote  Stakes  last  year,  when 
he  was  unplaced-was  third  favourite,  and  Hermitage,  with  a 
few  more  pounds  on  his  back  than  any  of  his  opponents,  was 
the  least  fancied  of  the  party.  There  were  no  other  starters,  and 
the  he  d  was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Talisman 
made  the  running,  but  at  the  distance  the  four  horses  formed  into 
a  line,  and  for  a  few  strides  there  was  a  pretty  race.  Talisman 
then  gave  up  trying  m  a  very  cowardly  fashion,  and  Sir  Reuben 
won  by  three  lengths.  It  is  said  that  spool,  to  1,000/.  had  been 
taken  in  one  bet  about  the  winner.  Sir  Reuben,  who  is  by  Don- 
caster— a  stallion  which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  purchased  for 
14,000/.,  and  sold  the  other  day  to  the  Hungarian  Government  for 
5,000/.— belongs  to  Lord  Manners,  and  was  ridden  by  Wood.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  has  seldom  turned  out  a  poorer  affair  •  and 
considering  its  high  promises,  it  has  been  the  most  disappointing 
race  of  the  season.  The  Biennial  for  two-year-olds  found  the 
backers  again  laying  odds  on  the  wrong  horse.  Nearly  3  to  1 
was  laid  on  Lord  Cadogan's  filly  Lonely ;  but  she  ran  very  badly, 
and  the  race  was  won  easily  by  Lord  Alington's  colt  by  Beauclerc 
out  of  Stella.   The  winner  had  never  run  in  public  before,  and 


8  to  1  was  laid  against  him  at  the  start.  He  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself,  as  he  is  entered  for  the 
Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger  of  next  year.  Only 
half  a  dozen  horses  came  out  for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  and  Regain  and 
Keir  were  made  first  and  second  favourites.  Regain  made  the  run- 
ning for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  two-mile  course,  when 
he  appeared  distressed  by  the  pace  and  gave  up  the  lead.  Narcissa 
and  Gonfalon  then  raced  away  together  ;  but  Greenbank,  who  had 
found  some  difficulty  in  getting  an  opening,  made  a  rush  as  they 
were  running  in.  and  catching  the  leaders  in  the  last  hundred 
yards  won  by  a  length.  Greenbank  belongs  to  Mr.  Jardine,  who 
has  now  won  the  Ascot  Stakes  five  years  running.  At  last  the 
backers  picked  out  a  winner  in  a  Maiden  Plate ;  but  they  were 
wrong  again  in  the  Triennial  Stakes,  for  which  they  selected  The 
Prince.  The  two-mile  course  was  probably  too  long  for  him  with 
5  lbs.  extra  on  his  back,  and  the  race  was  won  by  Hamako,  the 
winner  of  the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  last  year. 

The  greatest  certainty  of  the  Wednesday  appeared  to  be  the 
Coronation  Stakes,  which  stood  first  on  the  list.    Queen  Adelaide, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  would  have  won  the  Derby  if 
she  had  not  been  shut  in,  was  only  opposed  by  Sandiway,  a  filly 
that  had  been  about  a  couple  of  lengths  behind  her  in  the  race  for 
the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  and  Thirlmere  and  Tombola,  who 
were  mere  platers.    All  things  considered,  the  odds  of  9  to  4 
which  were  laid  on  the  favourite  did  not  seem  excessive.    But  the 
hammering  on  the  hard  ground  at  Epsom  in  the  Derbv  and  the 
Oaks  probably  had  had  a  more  serious  effect  upon  the  "filly  than 
was  supposed,  for  she  was  beaten  below  the  distance,  and  San- 
diway won  the  2,200/.  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  a  common 
canter.    In  the  Visitors'  Plate  another  mistake  was  made,  for 
Disfranchise  was  chosen  as  first  favourite,  and  Polemic,  to  whom 
he  was  giving  12  lbs.,  beat  him  by  a  head.    The  Fern  Hill  Stakes 
for  two  and  three-year-olds  brought  out  a  small  field.  The  unbeaten 
Cherry,  Bedouin,  who  won  the  Earl  Spencer's  Plate  at  Northampton, 
and  ran  nowhere  in  the  Derby,  and  Whitelock,  who  had  been  third 
for  the  One  Thousand,  a  length  behind  Queen  Adelaide  and  half  a 
length  further  behind  Busybody,  represented  the  three-vear-olds ; 
while  Grecian  Bride,  the  winner  of  the  Stanley  Stakes  at  Epsom 
was  the  only  two-year-old.    Cherry  was  the  first  favourite,  and 
Archer  made  the  running  with  her ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  winning-post  Cannon  brought  Bedouin  up,  and  the  two 
famous  jockeys  had  one  of  their  usual  battles.    This  time  Cannon 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  he  won,  pretty  easily  at  last,  by  a  neck. 
Oherry  ran  gamely ;  but  it  is  probable  that  she  was  not  quite  her- 
self.   Grecian  Bride  was  a  length  behind  her,  and  was  running 
very  well  at  the  finish.    The  short  course  suited  Bedouin  :  and,  if 
the  distance  had  been  much  longer,  the  result  might  have  been 
different.    The  field  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  was  the  smallest 
that  had  ever  run  for  that  race  since  its  institution  more  than  forty 
years  ago.    Only  sixteen  horses  went  to  the  post,  and  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  made  the  favourite,  although  he  had  8st.  to  carry 
— a  yery  heavy  weight  for  a  three-year-old,  especially  for  a  rather 
small  colt.    He  ran  well ;  but  his  weight  told  very  much  in  the 
last  hundred  yards.    Acrostic,  to  whom  he  was  givin^  a  year  and 
23  lbs    beat  him  by  a  length.     The  Duke  of  Westminster's 
IJonatello  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a  certainty  for  the  Triennial 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  his  form  at  Chester,  where  he  won  a 
couple  of  races  ;  but  even  in  Archer's  hands  he  refused  to  struggle 
at  the  finish,  and  the  race  was  won  by  The  Dauphin,  a  well-shaped 
and  promising  colt  by  Childeric,  against  whom  12  to  1  had  been 
laid  at  the  start.    At  last  the  backers  hit  on  the  right  horse  in 
the  Ascot  Derby ;  but  even  then  they  only  just  landed  their 
money.    It  was  a  beautiful  race.    Brest— who  had  been  unplaced 
in  the  Grand  Prix— won  by  a  head ;  while  Cambusmore  and  Pontiac 
ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.     Brest  was  living  8  lbs 
to  each  of  the  dead-heaters.     In  the  last  race  it°was  the  old 
story  of  a  hot  favourite  easily  beaten.    The  first  horse  in  the 
betting  was  last  in  the  race,  and  the  first  horse  in  the  race  had  been 
the  last  in  the  betting. 

The  backers  had  rather  better  luck  on  the  Cup  day,  for  they 
discovered  two  winners  in  seven  races.  They  made  a  blunder  in 
selecting  Caltha  for  the  New  Biennial,  as  the  race  was  won  by 
ln-itz  who  ran  well  last  season  with  Queen  Adelaide,  Busybody 
and  Reprieve,  and  was  a  Derby  favourite  until  a  severe  attack 
of  influenza  affected  his  breathing.  On  public  form  he  oueht 
to  have  been  first  favourite,  and  the  T.Y.C.  course  was  well  suited 
to  a  horse  that  made  a  noise.  The  learned  were  wron»  acrain 
in  the  next  race— the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes— for  which  they 
chose  Mr.  Chaplin  s  colt  by  Hermit  out  of  Departure's  dam,  who  it 
was  thought  must  win  a  big  race  because  he  had  been  bou°-ht  in  at 
an  enormous  price  as  a  yearling.  Among  his  opponents  were 
Cambusmore  and  Pontiac,  the  two  horses  that  had  run  a  dead 
heat  for  second  place  in  the  Ascot  Derby  on  the  Wednesday. 
Ihe  distance  was  better  suited  to  Cambusmore  in  the  St.  James's 
Palace  Stakes  than  in  the  Ascot  Derby,  and  he  won  the  1,850/. 
for  the  Duke  of  Westminster  in  a  canter  by  five  lengths  from 
Talisman ;  while  Royal  Fern,  who  had  shown  some  of  the  best 
three-year-old  form  in  the  spring,  was  a  bad  third.  Odds  were 
laid  on  Lucerne  for  the  Biennial,  but  here  again  a  mistake  was 
made  for  after  an  exceedingly  fine  finish,  Giles,  on  Cormeille 
snatched  the  race  by  a  head  from  Lucerne,  and  by  more  than 

1a  &tUfuh  frT-Nfutllus'  the  two  last-named  horses  beincr 
ridden  by  the  crack  jockeys,  Cannon  and  Archer.  Then  came  the 
great  race  of  the  day,  the  Ascot  Cup.  The  famous  three-year-old 
bt.  bimon,  who  was  first  favourite,  was  opposed  by  his  public  trial 
horse  Tristan,  by  the  noted  stayer  Faugh-a-ballagh,  by  Friday,  a 
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winner  of  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  by  his  owner's  second  horse 
Iambic.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  Tristan  to  the  post, 
but  once  there,  he  behaved  well,  and  he  ran  without  any  attempt 
at  bolting.  At  the  hotel  turn  Faugh-a-ballagh  and  Tristan  went 
to  the  front  and  made  the  running.  After  they  had  gone  about 
two  miles,  Faugh-a-ballagh  was  beaten,  and  as  they  rounded  the 
turn  into  the  straight,  Wood,  on  St.  Simon,  began  to  hunt  down 
Webb,  on  Tristan.  The  two  horses  were  soon  side  by  side,  but 
St.  Simon  had  no  difficulty  in  leaving  Tristan,  and  he  won  by 
about  twenty  lengths,  as  Webb  eased  his  horse  when  he  found  he 
could  not  win.  There  is  much  force  in  the  argument  that 
St.  Simon  would  have  won  the  Derby  because  he  has  done  more 
with  Tristan  than  did  St.  Gatien  ;  but  we  must  remember  that,  if 
Tristan's  form  this  season  is  to  be  trusted,  not  only  St.  Simon,  but 
St.  Gatien,  must  be  considerably  better  than  the  three-year-olds 
of  average  years,  which  was  far  from  being  the  general  opinion  on 
the  Derby  day.  For  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  St.  Simon  is  the 
hero  of  the  British  Turf.  In  the  All-Aged  Stakes  the  favourite 
■won  again,  but  only  two  horses  started,  Geheimniss  and  Despair, 
and  the  former  had  it  all  her  own  way,  winning  by  many  lengths. 
Langwell,  who  cost  1,150  guineas  as  a  yearling,  was  favourite  for 
the  New  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  ;  but,  although  he  is  considered 
by  some  good  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best-looking  colts  of  the  year, 
he  was  unplaced,  the  race  being  won  by  Lord  Hastings's  Melton. 
Backers  preferred  Ohislehurst  to  Lucerne  for  the  Rous  Memorial 
Stakes,  as  the  last-named  horse  had  disappointed  them  earlier  in 
the  afternoon ;  but,  as  if  out  of  sheer  spite,  he  won  this  time, 
and  easily,  by  two  lengths. 

Geheimniss  gained  a  second  victory  in  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate 
on  the  Friday,  which  she  won  in  a  canter  after  starting  first 
favourite.  TheHardwicke  Stakes  brought  out  Tristan,  who  had 
won  that  race  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  but  Harvester  was 
made  the  favourite,  and  Waterford,  who  had  been  fourth  in  the 
Derby,  and  was  now  receiving  10  lbs.  from  Harvester,  was  second 
favourite.  Condor  made  the  running  as  far  as  the  entrance  to 
the  old  course,  where  Waterford  took  the  lead.  When  they 
came  into  the  straight,  Quicklime  and  Tristan  were  at  Waterford's 
heels ;  but  Archer  was  already  urging  the  favourite  to  hasten  his 
speed.  At  the  distance  Tristan  went  up  to  Waterford,  and  after 
hanging  a  little  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  to  swerve,  he  ran  on 
gamely  and  won  by  a  length.  Harvester  was  a  bad  third  ;  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  his  true  form. 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Wokingham 
Stakes  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  be  second  twice  in  the  week,  for  he 
gave  way  to  Energy  at  the  last  moment,  and  lost  the  race  by  a 
length.  Florence,  who  had  won  the  Cup  and  the  Trafford  Welter 
race  at  Manchester,  confirmed  that  excellent  form  by  winning  the 
High- Weight  Plate  in  a  canter,  although  giving  as  much  as  23  lbs. 
to  horses  of  her  own  age.  Such  running  as  this  makes  her  wretched 
performances  in  the  spring  quite  inexplicable.  For  the  Alexandra 
Plate,  Faugh-a-ballagh,  who  won  that  race  last  year,  was  opposed 
by  Corrie  Roy  and  Donald.  Corrie  Roy  had  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  weights  over  Faugh-a-ballagh,  which  told  over  the  long 
three-mile  course.  Both  were  completely  pumped  out  at  the 
finish,  and  they  fairly  "  reeled  "  in,  but  Corrie  Roy  had  a  length 
the  best  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  Farewell  was  made 
favourite  for  the  Windsor  Castle  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  but 
Crosskeys,  who  had  won  a  race  at  Newmarket,  won  easilv,  and 
Farewell  was  absolutely  last.  In  the  Triennial  Stakes,  Talisman 
at  last  won  a  race,  but  apparently  much  against  his  will,  for  he 
tried  to  shirk,  and  only  won  by  a  neck.  '  This  was  his  twelfth 
attempt. 

The  weather  was  fine  throughout  the  week,  and  the  racing  was 
interesting ;  but  to  backers  the  late  Ascot  meeting  must  have  been 
anything  but  satisfactory. 


THE  LATIN  UNION  CONVENTION. 

rjlHE  Swiss  Government  has  in  technical  phrase  "denounced  "  the 
-L  Latin  Monetary  Convention,  which  was  renewed  in  1878, 
and  which  in  consequence  of  this  denunciation  will  terminate  at 
the  end  of  next  year,  if  not  previously  renewed.  It  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,  however,  that  Switzerland  means  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  and  it  is  certain  that  very  strenuous  efforts  will 
be  made  to  renew  the  Convention.  The  Union  was  one  of  those 
attempts  made  by  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  to  bring  about  a 
Confederation,  or  at  least  a  League,  of  the  so-called  Latin  races, 
under  the  leadership  of  France.  Its  immediate  object  was  to  ensure 
that  the  coins  of  the  countries  entering  into  it  should  be  of  the 
same  denomination,  weight,  and  purity,  and  should  circulate  freely 
within  the  dominions  of  all.  The  Union  consists  at  present  of 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Greece  ;  but  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  that  Spain,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  communities  of  America  would 
ultimately  enter  into  it.  He  dreamed  also  that  this  monetary 
union  might  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  and  political 
union,  or  at  least,  as  we  said,  of  a  League  of  some  kind  under  the 
presidency  of  France.  Perhaps  if  he  had  -  possessed  the  abilities 
with  which  he  was  credited  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
ILl  p!i  1  *°und  such  a  Minister  as  Prince  Bismarck,  some 
part  ot  the  dream  might  have  been  realized.    But  its  realization 

o^iv/rTt^v61^  lmP0*sibld  ^  Sedaiu  Stfll.  the  Convention 
lonoLd  «5 the  EmPlre>  aQd,  as  stated  above,  was  revised  and  pro- 
ion^ed  six  years  ago,    France  is  by  far  the  wealthiest  of  the 


nations  forming  the  Union,  and  with  her  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium  have  by  far  more  intimate  and  important  commercial 
relations  than  with  any  other  foreign  country.  It  is  extremely 
useful,  therefore,  for  all  these  countries  to  have  the  same  monetary 
system,  and  all,  therefore,  have  an  interest  in  prolonging  the 
Union.  Moreover,  all  of  them  have  immense  masses  of  silver  in 
circulation.  In  France,  for  example,  there  is  a  vast  silver  cur- 
rency ;  while  the  Bank  of  France  alone  holds  above  40J  millions 
sterling  of  the  metal.  If  the  Union  were  to  be  broken  up,  and 
there  were  to  be  in  consequence  a  demonetization  of  silver,  the 
metal  would  be  depreciated  so  much  in  value  that  the  loss  to  the 
several  States  would  be  very  serious.  The  demonetization  of 
silver  by  Germany  caused  a  depreciation  of  above  15  per  cent.  A 
demonetization  by  the  Latin  Union,  followed,  as  it  inevitablv 
would  be,  by  a  demonetization  all  over  Europe  and  America, 
would  practically  render  silver  unsaleable.  There  would  be  no 
sufficient  demand  for  it  elsewhere,  and  the  price  would  conse- 
quently fall  so  low  that  the  losses  to  the  several  States  would  be 
extremely  great.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  several  Govern- 
ments have  strong  motives  for  renewing  the  Convention,  and  they 
may  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  United  States  Government. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  United  States  Government  will  enter 
the  Union  ;  but  it  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  agree  to  any  stipu- 
lations that  will  perpetuate  the  Latin  Union.  The  Chicago  Con- 
vention has  already  pledged  the  Republican  party  to  do  what 
it  can  to  rehabilitate  silver,  and  doubtless  the  Democratic 
party,  if  it  were  to  be  successful,  would  adopt  the  same  policy, 
for  bimetallism  is  the  old  policy  of  the  American  Government. 
Besides,  the  United  States,  like  France,  have  a  considerable  silver 
coinage ;  while  the  American  people  desire  strongly  to  maintain 
the  price  of  silver — a  valuable  product  of  their  own  country. 
There  will  therefore  be  strenuous  efforts  made  to  induce  our  own 
Government  and  that  of  Germany  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
facilitate  the  renewal  of  the  Latin  Union.  And  those  efforts  will 
be  aided  by  the  Indian  Government,  which  is  hardly  less  inte- 
rested than  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  State3  in 
raising  the  value  of  silver. 

There  is  little  real  superiority  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  precious 
metals  as  a  standard  of  value.  Gold  in  the  past,  it  is  true,  has 
fluctuated  in  value  less  widely  than  silver ;  and  so  far,  therefore, 
it  is  a  better  standard.  Moreover,  for  rich  countries  it  is  a  better 
standard,  since  it  is  a  dearer  metal ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
silver  is  more  suitable  for  poor  countries.  It  is  contended  by  the 
bimetallists  that,  although  silver  has  in  the  past  fluctuated  more 
violently  than  gold,  yet  a  bimetallic  system  is  preferable  to  mono- 
metallism, because  the  combination  of  the  two  metals  renders 
the  fluctuations  less  violent,  if  more  frequent.  But  recent  ex- 
perience disproves  the  theory.  It  is  further  contended  that 
the  tendency  of  all  civilized  nations  at  present  is  to  adopt 
gold  and  demonetize  silver  ;  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  this 
must  be  to  render  gold  extremely  scarce,  and,  therefore,  to 
increase  largely  its  purchasing  power — in  other  words,  to  lower 
prices  generally  and  produce  all  the  evils  which  follow  constantly 
falling  prices ;  that  these  evils  will  be  aggravated  by  the  struggles 
of  the  several  countries  to  procure  gold,  which  will  render  financial 
crises  more  frequent  and  more  serious  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past ;  in  short,  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  for  all  the  countries 
that  want  it,  and  that  therefore  all  countries  should  agree  in  main- 
taining silver  as  well  as  gold  as  legal  tender.  It  may  freely  be 
admitted  that,  if  all  countries  did  agree  to  adopt  bimetallism 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  system.  If  there  were  any 
central  Parliament  that  could  give  the  legal  tender  character  both 
to  silver  and  gold,  and  could  ensure  that  its  orders  would  be 
obeyed,  bimetallism  would  undoubtedly  work.  For  that  matter, 
paper  would  then  be  as  good  a  standard  of  value  as  any  other ; 
for  a  universally  recognized  Parliament  could  give  the  legal 
tender  character  to  any  material  it  pleased.  But  as  matters  stand 
at  present,  the  difficulty  is  to  induce  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  to  adopt  bimetallism,  and  to  ensure  that,  if  by  any  chance 
they  do  adopt  it,  they  will  maintain  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
Up  to  the  present  Prince  Bismarck  has  shown  very  little  in- 
clination to  adopt  bimetallism.  He  deliberately  discarded  silver 
as  the  standard  of  value  in  Germany  and  adopted  gold,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  he  has  shown  not  the  slightest  inclination 
to  depart  from  his  policy.  We  fail  to  see  any  inducement 
that  can  be  offered  him  now  to  help  France  and  the  United  States 
out  of  their  difficulties.  But  supposing  that  the  German  and  English 
Governments  could  be  induced  to  adopt  bimetallism,  the  difficulty 
would  still  remain,  how  the  policy  could  be  perpetuated  ?  A 
Convention  of  the  kind  would  be  concluded  only  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  just  as  commercial  treaties  are;  and  when  those 
years  elapsed,  bimetallism  might  be  discarded  just  as  Free-trade 
has  been.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  public  should  ask  what 
sufficient  motive  there  is  for  subordinating  our  municipal  law  to 
international  engagements,  and  running  the  risk  of  doing  so  in 
vain.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  if  only  a  few  countries  adopt 
bimetallism,  the  cheaper  metal  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  out 
the  dearer,  and  therefore  the  bimetallic  countries  will  be  left  with 
silver  alone  in  circulation,  while  the  monometallic  countries  will 
get  gold.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  has  not  occurred  either  in 
France  or  in  the  United  States  :  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
France  has  prevented  the  evil  by  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver 
altogether,  while  the  United  States  have  avoided  it  by  refusing  to 
the  public  the  right  of  getting  silver  coined  at  will,  and  limiting 
the  amount  to  be  coined  annually  even  by  the  Government  itself. 
So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  ill  effects  of  the 
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Cosaque.  In  all  she  does  Mine.  Judic  gives  intellectual  pleasure  ; 
for  her  style  appeals  emphatically  to  the  imagination.  We  are  not 
for  a  moment  asserting  that  the  clever  plays  in  which  the  French 
actress  appears  are  works  of  a  high  class.  They  are  not;  but  the 
intellect  may  occupy  itself  with  small  things  as  well  as  with 
great.  Mine.  Judic  speaks  or  sings  a  phrase  which  obviously  has 
significance  behind  it ;  the  precise  nature  of  that  significance  the 
hearer  must  decide  for  himself.  She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  makes 
a  gesture  with  her  hand,  gives  a  quaint  glance  or  an  eloquent 
smile;  the  observer  is  left  to  interpret  at  his  own  list.  "  II  y  a 
un  silence  eloquent,"  Rochefoucauld  says ;  and  thus  Mme.  Judic 
says  much.  Denise,  the  heroine  of  Mam'zelle  Nitouche,  is  a  school- 
girl, demure  to  all  outward  seeming ;  in  fact,  full  of  sly  fun. 
Celestin,  the  organist  of  the  convent  where  Denise  is  being 
educated,  is,  allowing  for  difference  in  age  and  sex,  not  unlike 
her  in  disposition.  He  is  known  away  from  the  convent  as 
Floridor,  and  under  this  title  has  written  a  comic  opera.  Denise 
has  laid  her  mischievous  hands  on  the  score ;  has  learnt  one  of 
the  most  lively  numbers,  a  duet ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  singing 
lesson  which  she  is  receiving  from  Celestin,  lets  him  know  that 
she  has  found  him  out.  They  sing  this  duet,  and  show  a  ten- 
dency to  diverge  into  it  when  music  of  a  much  more  sedate 
character  ought  to  be  sung,  under  the  guidance  of  the  organist. 
All  this  is,  of  course,  precisely  in  Mme.  Judic's  vein ;  and  so  is 
the  subsequent  act,  which  takes  place  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
theatre  where  "Floridor's"  opera  is  being  given.  In  a  fit  of 
pique  the  leading  actress  quits  the  theatre.  Denise  knows  the 
part,  and  is  naturally  persuaded  to  take  it  up.  A  credulous  audi- 
ence is  invited  to  suppose  that  the  untrained  girl  makes  a  bril- 
liant success ;  but  in  comic  opera  this  is  a  trifle.  As  a  taste  of 
her  quality,  before  she  goes  on  the  stage  Denise,  or  "  Mile. 
Nitouche,''  as  she  calls  herself,  sings  the  charming  ballad  of 
"  Babet  and  Cadet."  This  is  an  eighteenth-century  song,  the 
production  of  Colle,  who  could  write  very  gracefully  when  he 
chose.  The  song  has  been  well  set  by  M.  Herve,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  delightful  features  of  the  opera.  The  third  act  of 
Mam'zelle  Nitouche  is  the  weakest.  What  there  is  of  plot  in  the 
piece  is  exhausted,  at  least  there  is  not  enough  left  to  make 
an  act,  and  so  prominence  has  to  be  given  to  incidental  characters. 
One  of  these,  a  drunken  sergeant  of  cavalry,  played  by  M.  Lassouche, 
is  so  wonderfully  true  that  we  hardly  know  whether  it  is 
more  comic  or  painful.  Another  extremely  clever  study  is  the 
Major  Chateau-Gibus  of  M.  Christian.  He  is  a  martinet  of  the 
severest  type,  so  accustomed  to  giving  the  word  of  command  that 
he  conducts  his"  private  business,  even  his  love  affairs,  as  if 
addressing  his  regiment  or  presiding  at  a  court-martial.  The  part 
is  played  with  remarkable  consistency  and  humour.  M.  Cooper, 
as  the  young  lover,  is  throughout  clever  and  pleasant.  It  was 
formerly  a  foolish  fashion  with  some  critics  to  over-praise  all  French 
acting  with  ludicrous  extravagance.  Recently  there  has  been,  as 
an  equally  foolish  reaction,  a  tendency  to  under-praise,  and  we 
have  seen  adverse  comments  on  the  performances  of  M.  Christian 
and  M.  Georges  in  this  piece.  The  latter,  as  Celestin,  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  the  former  is  excellent. 

The  part  of  the  Princess  in  La  Cosaque  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  of  Denise  in  Mam'zelle  Nitouche.  Instead  of  the  timid  school- 
girl with  the  livelier  side  to  her  character,  Mme.  Judic  is  the 
wayward  Princess  who  fires  a  revolver  instead  of  ringing  a  bell, 
and  keeps  a  lion  instead  of  a  lapdog.  MM.  Meilhac  and  Millaud 
are  both  to  be  congratulated  ;  the  former  on  finding  a  partner  to 
replace  the  sharer  of  half  a  hundred  successes,  M.  Halevy,  and  the 
latter  in  being  admitted  to  the  partnership.  La  Cosaque, 
which  was  only  produced  a  few  months  since  at  the  Varietes 
has  the  two  great  requisites  of  such  heroes ;  it  is  amusing 
in  itself,  and  affords  the  leading  actress  a  capital  part,  besides  good 
parts  for  others.  In  the  playbills  of  the  Gaiety  all  reference  to 
M.  Herve,  who  composed  the  music  for  both  these  pieces,  is 
omitted.  They  are  called  "  comedies,  with  songs";  but.  the  com- 
poser of  the  songs  is  surely  worth  mention.  To  escape  from  a 
family  council  of  three  generations,  who  seek  to  coerce  or  persuade 
her  into  good  behaviour,  the  Princess,  "  La  Cosaque,"  as  she  is 
called,  makes  her  way  to  Paris  under  the  escort  of  Jules  Primitif, 
traveller  for  the  firm  of  Mme.  Dupotin  et  Cie.,  who  has  been  sent 
to  the  Princess's  palace  in  St.  Petersburg  with  samples  of  lace. 
The  three  Princes — Cyrille,  grandfather,  Gregoire,  son,  and  Fedor, 
grandson,  that  is,  son  of  Gregoire — have  all  tender  reminiscences 
of  Paris,  and  are  not  sorry  for  the  excuse  they  find  to  follow  their 
charming  relative.  Primitif  does  not  know  the  companion  of  his 
journey,  with  whom,  however,  he  falls  violently  in  love.  She 
accepts  the  position  of  assistant  at  Mme.  Dupotin's,  and  treats 
customers  with  an  imperiousness  which  belongs  to  the  Russian 
Princess  rather  than  to  the  saleswoman.  Her  songs  present 
her  with  those  chances  of  effect  which  no  actress  understands 
better  how  to  utilize.  One  of  the  first  introduces  inarticulate 
expressions  which  would  be  vulgar  from  almost  any  other  lips, 
but  have  no  trace  of  vulgarity  from  the  lips  of  Mme.  Judic. 
The  description  of  a  saleswoman's  duties  is  also  capital,  and 
there  is  a  charm  about  "  Colinette  "  which  makes  it  no  less 
popular  with  hearers  than  the  "Babet  et  Cadet."  There  are  some 
touches  of  real  sentiment  in  the  love  affairs  of  the  Princess  and  her 
lover  which  Mme.  Judic  shows  with  rare  delicacy.  Her  "Ne 
m'aime  pas"  to  Primitif  is  irresistible.  Every  playgoer  who 
knows  the  play  and  knows  the  company  would  be  able  to  cast 
La  Cosaque,  for  the  characters  fit  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
present  them  with  noteworthy  neatness.  M.  Christian  is  the 
middle-aged  Prince  Gregoire,  M.  Georges  the  elderly  Cvrille,  and 


M.  Lassouche  Fedor.  The  last-named  is  extremely  funny  through- 
out. He  questions  Primitif  as  to  the  last  popular  song  at  the  Cafe 
des  Ambassadeurs,  and  his  imitation  of  the  facile  Parisian's 
method  of  giving  the  quaint  refrain  is  most  diverting.  In  the 
second  act,  where  he  is  mistaken  by  a  fascinating  customer  of 
Mme.  Dupotin  for  the  assistant  deputed  to  measure  her  for  a  new 
dress,  the  business  is  unquestionably  broad.  It  is  the  artist's  merit, 
however,  that  fun  is  always  uppermost.  M.  Georges  does  well  the 
little  he  has  to  do.  M.  Christian  has  much  merit,  but  doe3  not 
succeed  as  he  did  in  Nitouche.  His  Gregoire  lacks  humour  in 
spite  of  the  performer's  diligence  and  energy.  M.  Cooper  plays 
brightly  as  Primitif — we  need  not  go  into  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
which  is  a  point  of  the  play — and  sings  most  agreeably  without 
having  a  note  in  his  voice. 


MUSIC  IN  CHAXCERY. 

MESSRS.  BOOSEY  &  CO.  write  to  us  in  reference  to  the 
article  "  Music  in  Chancery "  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Review.  They  urge  that  their  claim  was  not  an  afterthought,  but 
was  shown  in  evidence  to  have  been  made  in  substance  some  time 
ago,  and  that  they  endeavoured  recently  to  come  to  terms  with 
Dr.  Stanford  on  the  understanding  that  the  opera  should  be  per- 
formed in  English  first.  We  willingly  give  publicity  to  these 
statements,  and  our  readers  may  decide  whether  and  how  far  they 
affect  the  article  in  question. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MONUMENTS  OF  FRANCE.* 

THE  attraction  of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  book,  which  is  considerable, 
is  almost  wholly  an  attraction  of  matter ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  considerable  is  a  reason  for  condoning,  as  far  as  possible,  certain 
undeniable  shortcomings  in  point  of  form — not  only  the  strict 
literary  form  of  style,  but  general  handling  and  treatment.  Severe 
criticism  from  the  latter  point  of  view  Mr.  Hunnewell  assuredly 
cannot  stand.  Although  he  mentions  the  fact  of  legal  status  which 
makes  the  historical  monuments  of  France  almost  as  unique  in 
point  of  condition  as  they  are  in  point  of  number  and  material 
interest,  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  not,  as  he  might  well  have  done, 
criticized  the  zeal  (very  far  from  according  to  knowledge)  which 
has  marked  the  history  of  their  preservation.  He  is,  as  far  as  we 
have  observed,  grateful,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  discrimination,  for 
the  reckless  restoration  which  has  destroyed  in  at  least  as  many 
cases  as  those  in  which  it  has  preserved.  In  beginning  his  survey 
of  France  from  the  archaeological  standpoint  he  has  prefixed  some 
rather  naive  remarks  on  French  travel,  which  are  more  excusable, 
no  doubt,  in  an  inhabitant  of  the  New  World  than  in  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Old.  Moreover,  any  one  who  chose  to  pull  to  pieces  the 
details  of  his  miscellaneous  statements,  not  merely  in  the  preface  but 
throughout  the  work,  would  assuredly  find  plenty  to  do.  He  must 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in  saying  that "  Over  the  country  first 
were  rude  and  Pagan  Gallic  tribes  "  (the  italics  are  ours),  he  makes 
a  statement  almost  demonstrably  false,  and  that  in  attributing 
without  hesitation  the  dolmens  scattered  far  and  wide  to  these 
tribes  he  is  stating,  without  qualification  or  safeguard,  a  proposi- 
tion which,  whether  probable  or  improbable,  is  certainly  not 
proved.  When  he  follows  up  his  aboriginal  Pagan  Gallic  tribes 
with  Romans,  Germans,  and  Normans,  and  then  (adhering,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  to  chronological  order,  in  intention  at  least)  men- 
tions Arabs  and  Basques  as  persons  who  had  "  minor  influence," 
he  again  betrays  a  singular  indifference  to  the  results  of  historic 
and  ethnological  research.  A  statement,  on  his  fourth  page  about 
"  King  Ren<5,  who  introduced  so  much  good  wine  and  minstrelsy 
to  France,"  throws  the  instructed  reader  into  singular  medita- 
tions. There  are  certain  senses  in  which  the  statement  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  convey  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Hunnewell  thinks  that  good  wine  needed  to  be  introduced 
into  France  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  he  takes  a  very  late 
and  not  particularly  gifted  follower  of  five  centuries  of  trouba- 
dours and  trouveres  as  a  father  of  French  poetry.  Yet,  again, 
when  he  says  that  his  "  splendid  Pagan  Romans  left  their 
impress  "  on  the  language  that  we  find  to-day,  he  uses  a  very 
odd  metaphor.  We  do  not  generally  say  that  Paros  and  Pentelicus 
left  their  impress  on  the  monuments  of  Greek  art ;  and  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  phrase,  unless  it  is  simply  thoughtless,  would  seem 
to  show  a  decided  absence  of  comprehension  on  his  part  of 
the  fact  that  the  matter,  no  less  than  the  form  of  French,  is 
Latin  to  such  an  extent  that  all  other  ingredients  and  influences 
are  insignificant  in  comparison.  Finally,  Mr.  Hunnewell's  style 
is  not  exactly  that  of  a  master  in  the  literary  craft.  But  on 
these  matters  we  care  to  dwell  no  further ;  and  we  have  dwelt 
on  them  so  far  chiefly  because  a  merely  generalizing  notice  is 
anything  but  a  compliment  to  the  author  of  a  book.  In  many 
ways  Mr.  Hunnewell's  book  might  have  been  done  much  better. 
But,  as  a  survey  of  France  intended  for  the  use  of  strangers 
who  are  anxious  to  see  its  treasures  of  historical  art,  and  as  a 
collection  of  sketches  and  descriptions  which  would  otherwise 

*  The  Historical  JlonumenU  of  France.  By  James  F.  Hunnewell. 
1  Boston,  U.S. :  Osgood.    London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1884. 
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SS  out !rf«SL?  a^t-nUm\er  °f  mattered,  and  in  some 
ab eVakTe t  »y»  Pubhcations,  the  volume  has  a  very  consider- 

SSStB5w2Si?*S?rt  dir,?Ct?y  increased  for  Englishmen, 
is  certainly  not  lessened  by  the  author's  anxious  desire  to  inculcate 

on  his  own  countrymen  the  importance  of  preserving  Xle  it  s 
yet  time  such  historical  monuments  as  America  possesses  We 
ouril^s  nS  to°  ""h  fr°m-1fte  a™keDiDo  toP?hisSSneeS;essiIy 

tteillrp^  Wlth  any  effort  t0  take  time  hy 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Hunnewell's  work  is  that  of  an  irregular 

hehogravures  of  important  scenes  or  objects.  Thelelre  avowedlv 
EE X  Ttmg  TkS-'  tUi  d°  not  P-tend  to  any  o^i- 
painsl  expSn  ?hTt    i  ^  &  ^  ^  °f  ^holarship,  takJs" 
pains  to  expla in  that  they  are  mere  y,  as  it  were  so  imnv  iH„a 

restoration  «  fa  Humiewell  s  eyes  on  the  point  of 

Carcassonne  o ^PiemfonL  s  b^- HJ°1C^  ?  a  8P.ick-a°d-Span 
Lord  Francises  arSST^J^^S^^  whiohf  • 
hay  not  "done  for*  historical  pe^Js  or  mTnum  nt ^ JtaHto™ 
of  U  wilf  e^mlS  tot1  anlthiS  ft  ^"-SrSders 

done  more  harm Kfc  nll^8  °  D°  c°untr7  ^ave  railways 
to  everywhere™ dn  2  France  is  on  tlle  way 

attention  they  deserve    It  i?th         fT^' the  time  a,ld  th* 

ten  andeVhtWs  instend  C°meS,t0  re  hours  illstea(i  of 

eighteen  inWdTnSSSn  hoTlil  '»      ^  °f  that>  to 

a  Chateau  Gaillard  on  tC  I'  n%w  £ha11  a  man  «  do  "  an  Amiens  or 
case  of  profes d historfctl  nl  ^  0ther  haud> exc^  in  <*e 
out  of  the  Son  Z  M^l  My  StU<JentS'  Frauce  (PuttinS 
contains  many in te iSTp  C°rner>  which  'uc]£% 
extent,  and  B^ttany  t^ ?  £  «tot  ^^nr811^10  *  mUCh  ^ 
economizers  and  wanderino-  ZlZl' ■  P  38  far  as  sedentary 
considerable)  is  very S  Ran  t d'T  >T  ™lcerced>  even  lei 
has  better  guide-books  for  thn  * Jt  the  Bnton-  No  co™try 
the  way  of   nformation  L      1°  Can  *ive  Poiilts  * 

illustration  and  m?p8  be  7^2^  ^^'  'V***  if 
Although  very  much  dearer  than  if.',* ^  all?ost  an7  "ther  series, 
far  cheaper  than  EnS.d  or  tLn  b%the.«y  is  still 

its  mean's  of  communicSn! if ^o?eS ^Sffi*  * 
are  universal  and  not  cos  tlx      Vlll T  7    ?    °r  conveQ1ent, 
districts,  there  is  always  Shin-  to  V™  ^7  Hmited 

»  unsurpassed  historical  and  £ary  ntere'st  LSr^-S'6 

^tL  Tir^  sees*  ~ *  -  sfcis 

^e1re»5S 
&o-w^ 

unscientific  fashion  will  have mucl ^difhV,,?  °  7  8  ^°°k  m  an 
or  narrower  scene  of '  operaUonT  wf  l       dlscove,riD-  a  wider 


iTeSoryn^0SrWLa^M^H,^"neWeI1  has  *kt*i™d  from  doing 
of  those  omitted    vZ  ,  .  plac,es  bere  n°ticed  and  to  many 

in  their  he.d,  Jow.,!^,  „2r°S t"sl,sb™»  ^P-tment, 
dozen  sentences  of  nearly  twenty  Ii„es  ASf<SyaSl--m 

Snes'ses  S  «  SLT-tf 7  "n"'  ™  P''efe''  Mt  to  d»!«»  »»  the 
not  ra'th,    a  "IS%7  £,S"  itt"™  5ta  of 

»  .«  be  coosntted  at  a£  kS^ctCSKS^"™ 


THREE  NOVELS  * 

a  rss;  sss  as*  i 
aur^  ;I  =n  K" 

|  friend, Thau  hey"  da fc."ni*"  h» 
loathsome  to  tho  fasti.l L    p  v,L  selSt  V'n  r"™'7 

self-contained, hi nh-bredffenrlpmQ^         i   <.  i  -the  sensible, 

who  shrank  with  a  ta^S2^^W,n^  loW'  and 
in  woman,  the  uncle  X  s^devT^rJ^ 
a  si  pshod  Wvnter  o-irl  f,„-  "  lea  at  ™f.  bare  notion  of  having 
lover.  HeS  adoSd  ALiir^^  H8elf  been  a  wise 
for  a  rich  nobleman  He  ■ td  thl^  Z'  ^  Hthrown  Mm  over 
bear  but  little  w  ill  ™   A  ^  Iove  affair'  of  ™hi^  we 

shackles  of  a  M%s  Herm  a  tt"!  5He  had  worn  tha 

and  who  hiS^SS^^SS  SAl  S  ?  ?the.8ta^ 
who  spoke  and  thought  coarsely  ^  ™M thohil  —ey' 
scarlet  nostrils  which  betol-P,,  tW +f  -  d     the  quirermg 

-sticks  at  noS?'  still  Sfr  0+rer-e^uine  or  h«man 
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and  contemptible  than  his  old  flame  whom  he  had  learned  to 
know  and  to  despise.  Marguerite  Rieder  was  a  heartless  woman, 
full  of  affectations,  "  with  whom  insincerity  was  a  habit,  and 
who  could  not  breathe  the  air  of  simple,  unconscious  truth." 
She  thought  it  pretty  to  cover  herself  with  pearls  and  daisies 
in  honour  of  her  name,  and  to  wear  dresses  fantastic  and 
original  such  as  it  never  entered  the  head  of  any  milliner 
to  devise.  She  never  troubled  herself  about  other  women 
unless  there  was  anything  in  their  garments  or  adornments 
which  she  thought  it  worth  while  to  copy  and  improve  upon. 
Rupert  Disney  knew  that  he  did  not  love  this  woman,  that  she 
was  absolutely  unlovable.  He  even  despised  and  suspected  her, 
and  his  contempt  and  suspicion  warped  his  naturally  genial 
disposition  and  made  him  cynical  and  almost  ill  conditioned.  But 
he  was  a  loyal  gentleman  who  thought  no  man  had  a  right  to 
escape  from  unhappiness  at  the  price  of  his  honour.  _  He  would 
unflinchingly  have  set  the  seal  on  his  own  misery  if  his  prettyish 
sallow  fiancee,  whose  skin  his  irreverent  nephew  Harold  de- 
clared had  the  complexion  of  cold  pea-soup,  had  not  clandes- 
tinely married  a  young  marquis,  who,  when  a  boy  at  Eton,  had 
found  his  chief  pleasure  in  roasting  white  mice  alive,  and  who 
as  a  man  cheated  at  cards  and  was  addicted  to  most  forms  of 
blackguardism.  Mr.  Disney,  like  most  wise  men,  was  a  fool 
about  women ;  but  he  was  in  most  actions  of  his  life  a  gentleman, 
"  beak  and  talons,"  as  the  French  say.  He  made  one  great  lapse, 
however,  from  "  gentylhood  "  when  he  wrote  a  scolding  and,  truth 
to  say,  rather  a  spiteful  letter  to  Lady  Stamer  upbraiding  her  for 
her  treachery.  It  is  the  part  of  a  true  gentleman  as  well  as  of  a 
wise  man  to  smile  and  to  keep  silent  when  a  woman  deals  him  a 
wound.  And  all  this  time  we  have  barely  mentioned  the  name 
of  Addie  or  Adelaide  "Wynter,  who  did  not  count  with  the 
rest  of  her  family.  She  is  no  cypher,  however,  in  the  story,  and 
she  counted  for  a  great  deal  in  the  future  fortunes  of  Rupert 
Disney.  How  she  influenced  them  it  is  for  the  author,  and 
not  for  us,  to  tell.  Point  Blank  is  a  decidedly  clever  and  well- 
written  story,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  Jack  Urquharffs 
Daughter.  We  think  so  highly  of  the  book  that  we  will 
venture  on  a  word  of  advice  which  we  should  not  care  to  offer 
to  a  writer  of  inferior  merit.  We  will  hint  this  word  of 
counsel  as  delicately  as  we  can.  It  is  this.  The  lines  of  drawing 
in  the  portraits  of  the  personages  of  this  tale  are  so  true  and  so 
good  that  a  certain  pulpiness  and  extra  warmth  of  colour,  such  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  Lady  Ferney,  for  instance,  are  not 
only  unnecessary  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  surround- 
ings, but  are  calculated  to  give  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  persons 
of  good  taste.  A  little  closer  attention  to  style  and  grammar  is 
also  sometimes  to  be  desired.  A  Lady  Letitia  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  say  in  print,  though  we  are  afraid  that  many  Lady 
Letitias  would  say  in  spoken  words,  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
one  making  such  a  goose  of  themselves  as  Harold  did  at  dinner  ?  " 
and  Adelaide  Wynter,  an  author  herself  and  a  governess  to  boot, 
should  not  remark  that  "A  person  may  sometimes  wish  that  they 
had  never  known  a  very  happy  life  when  circumstances  are  forcing 
them,"  &c.  A  "duel  a  l'outrance  "  is  not  French,  nor  is  "en 
deshabille,"  nor  is  "  que  diraton,"  as  the  author  writes  and  divides 
the  words.    What  is  an  "  Imperoder  cigar"? 

If  the  old  saw,  that  the  eloquence  of  an  orator  lies  in  the 
ears  of  his  audience,  deserves  general  acceptance,  the  narrator 
of  these  adventures  of  "a  highly  original  family"  ought  to 
begin  by  packing  the  house  with  prosperous  gentlemen  who 
have  well  dined,  mothers  whose  daughters  are  not  quite  of  the 
regulation  pattern,  young  lovers  who  are  allowed  to  sit  near 
each  other,  boys  at  home  for  the  holidays,  and  girls  whose 
governesses  are  on  a  prolonged  visit  to  their  friends.  "  Superior 
persons"  of  any  kind  should  be  informed  that,  for  them,  there  is 
no  standing  room  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money ;  and  un- 
frivolous  people,  who  see  no  fun  in  the  adventures  of  Miss 
Alcott's  "Little  Women,"  and  who  read  Vice  Versa  with  a 
countenance  as  unmoved  as  if  they  were  conning  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Times,  should  ask  to  have  their  money  returned. 
Mrs.  Denbigh  and  her  three  daughters  are  delightfully  eccen- 
tric persons.  Their  eccentricities,  however,  are  diverse  and 
various.  Each  wears  her  rue  with  a  difference.  They  live  in 
a  German  residenz,  and  eke  out  a  wofully  scanty  income  by 
giving  lessons  in  music  and  English  and  by  translating  ad- 
vertisements of  a  particularly  glossy  blacking.  Nora,  Elizabeth, 
and  Dorry  are  the  names  of  the  young  ladies,  who  make 
atrocious  puns,  go  to  parties  dressed  in  table-cloths  for  want 
of  more  conventional  clothing,  and  who  pass  themselves  off  on 
their  visitors  as  their  own  maidservants.  We  can  fancy  many 
persons  moved  to  scorn  rather  than  to  laughter  by  the  very  foolish 
and  delightful  story  of  the  two  girls  who,  having  bought  a  big 
shabby  old  clock,  hide  it  in  the  flower-bed  of  a  public  garden  on 
the  approach  of  a  gentleman  of  their  acquaintance.  He  accosts 
them,  and  takes  a  seat  by  their  side,  whereupon  the  wicked  time- 
piece emits  loud  spiteful  strikes  from  its  hidiug-place,  and  thus 
betrays  the  shameful  secret  of  its  poor  little  owners.  The  book  is 
full  of  similar  absurdities.  This  galimatias  of  nonsense,  however, 
which  the  grave  and  foolish  will  scoff  at  and  which  the  merry  and 
wise  will  chuckle  over,  is  not  monotonously  frolicsome.  The  death 
of  poor  home-sick  little  Dorry,  who  is  drowned  in  the  Dnieper 
while  attempting  to  save  the  life  of  her  Russian  pupil,  is  as  hon- 
estly touching  and  pathetic  as  the  rest  of  the  tale  is  honestly  funny 
and  humorous.  The  author  seems  to  think  that  a  novel  must  con- 
tain at  least  one  pair  of  lovers,  so  she  gets  up  a  courtship  between 
Elizabeth  Denbigh  and  a  Mr.  O'Brien.    But  this  love  affair  re- 


quires a  good  deal  of  "make  believe"  on  the  part  of  the  reader- 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  of  "  Bet"  as  a  married  woman  with 
the  cares  of  a  household  upon  her.  Three  Sisters  is  a  very  charm- 
ing book ;  we  recommend  the  author,  however,  another  time  to 
supply  herself  with  a  little  more  stuff  to  work  upon :  like  her  own 
Nora,  she  is  very  successful  in  hiding  her  paucity  of  material  by 
plentifully  "  dropping  bows  "  upon  it.  Very  pretty  and  winsome 
these  bows  are  ;  but  the  device,  like  other  fleeting  fashions,  must 
soon  wear  out.  A  person  capable  of  writing  so  good  a  story  as 
this  should  eschew  the  ponderous  plavfulness  of  calling  herself 
"  Mr.  Anon." 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  a  ghost  should  only  at  rare  intervals 
and  for  a  few  brief  moments  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  greatest  magician  of  all  time,  failed 
when  he  fixed  an  historical  period  for  the  appearance  of  his  White 
Lady  of  Avenel,  and  when  he  brought  her  with  wearisome  fre- 
quency upon  the  stage,  across  which  so  ethereal  a  spirit  should 
only  "have  flitted  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  story. 
Lockhart  is  right  when  he  says  that  "  a  phantom  with  whom 
we  have  leisure  to  grow  familiar  is  sure  to  fail."  The  author 
of  The  Wizard's  Son  has  struggled  valorously  with  these  diffi- 
culties and  almost  overcome  them.  She  has  told  a  ghost  story 
in  three  volumes,  which,  with  intervals  of  tediousness,  is  interesting 
throughout.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  as  pure  and  even  lofty  as 
that  of  Sintram.  Much  indeed  of  tho  story  itself  reminds  us  of 
La  Motte  Fouque's  masterpiece.  The  poor  hero  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
story  has,  however,  no  fierce  passions  to  rid  himself  of  like  the 
Scandinavian  knight.  He  is  a  feckless  shambly  sort  of  young 
man  who  frets  his  mother  by  his  want  of  ambition,  his  failure  of 
distinction  in  his  studies,  and  his  taste  for  doubtful  company.  He 
frequently  falls  into  paroxysms  of  weak  anger  against  himself,  and 
proclaims  that  he  is  "  a  cad  " ;  and  vague  hints  are  given  of  his 
"  badness."  But  he  is  not  a  cad  at  all,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
he  is  even  vicious.  He  seems  to  us  very  much  like  other  young 
men  would  have  grown  to  be  who  were  brought  up  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  who  were  born  with  a  similar  flexibility  of 
moral  backbone.  Living  in  a  small  English  country  town  with  a 
mother  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  was  equally  wrapped  up  and 
disappointed  in  him,  with  no  career  open  to  him,  and  with  only  the 
uncertain  prospect  of  a  clerkship  in  a  Scotch  attorney's  office,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  a  young  gentleman  of  Walter  Methven's 
modest  aspirations  should  be  content  to  smoke  and  drink  and 
play  economical  games  of  cards  with  Captain  Underwood  and 
that  mysterious  officer's  boon  companions.  Sometimes,  when  he 
grew  tired  of  his  unintellectual  companions,  he  would  say  spiteful 
things  of  them,  and  the  "  Captain  "  would  try  to  put  him  in  better 
spirits  by  confidently  prophesying  that  something  good  would  be 
sure  to  turn  up  for  him  one  day.  When  this  "  far-off  collateral," 
Walter  Methven,  who  barely  knew  that  he  had  a  distant  relation, 
a  rich  nobleman,  suddenly  became  Lord  Erradeen,  the  surprise 
was  not  so  great  to  Underwood,  and  that  pour  cause,  as  it  was 
to  the  lad  and  his  mother.  This  disreputable  mentor  warned  the 
young  peer  of  various  "  mysteries  "  which  haunted  his  Scottish 
houses,  and  these  hints  were  more  than  confirmed  by  Miss  Alison 
Milnathort,  the  sister  of  Lord  Erradeen's  solicitor,  who  had  herself 
been  a  victim  of  the  uncanny  influences  at  work  on  Kinloch 
Houran,  where  the  wizard  ancestor  of  Walter  Methven  played 
strange  pranks  with  his  descendants.  Lord  Erradeen  soon  found 
himself  in  a  constant  "  fever  of  impulses  which  drew  him 
like  mesmerism."  The  evil  influence  of  the  warlock  lord  could 
only  be  overcome  by  the  union  of  "  two  persons  set  upon  all  good 
things,"  a  man  and  a  woman  who  should  together  make  up  the 
perfect  man.  Lord  Erradeen  would  have  united  himself  to  the 
rich  heiress  Katie  Williamson.  She  "  would  have  fought  the  very 
Devil  for  him  and  brought  him  off";  but  that  young  lady  saw 
that  it  was  his  hand  and  not  his  heart  which  the  young  lord  offered 
her,  and  she  declined  to  become  Lady  Erradeen.  Another  of  his 
old  flames,  Julia  Herbert,  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  him  as 
a  guide  and  protectress.  Oona  Forrester  alone  could  save  him. 
She  alone,  with  her  own  goodness,  could  draw  out  the  good  that 
still  lay  latent  in  him.  She  was  resolute  to  save  the  poor  man 
who  was  powerless  to  save  himself,  and  who  could  never  stand 
very  firmly  without  female  support.  At  the  cost  of  a  broken  arm 
to  her  lover,  and  the  agony  of  a  day  and  night  passed  by  both  of 
them  in  the  ruins  of  a  burning  house,  the  wizard's  direful  lamp  was 
shattered,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale  was  freed  for  ever  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  unpleasant  and  pertinacious  forbear.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  this  strange  story  with 
the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  Her  style  is  always  even  and 
correct,  and  her  good  taste  is  seldom  at  fault. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITAIN  ICA.» 

rTMIE  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  dis- 
-1-  cusses  all  knowledge  which  begins  alphabetically  at  Motanarbi 
or  Motenerbi,  and  ends  at  Ormuzd.  The  immense  variety  of 
persons  and  things  which  lie  between  the  two  are,  as  usual,  treated 
by  competent  writers.  Prof.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Prof.  Moseley, 
and  others  sign  the  scientific  articles.  Dr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Morris, 
and  Mr.  Middleton  write  on  history  and  art.  The  presence  of 
such  names  among  the  contributors  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
volume  contains  much  which  is  not  only  useful  for  purposes  of 

*  The  Encyclap&dia  Biitannica:  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Science,  and 
General  Literature.  Ninth  edition.  Vol.  XVII.  Edinburgh:  Adam  it 
Charles  Black.  1SS4. 
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reference,  but  has  an  independent  literary  and  critical  value 
tW'twi  be  "Cresting  to  the  mere  reader  for  curio  "ty 
depends  obviously  on  his  taste.  If  he  happens  to  enjoy  geography 
he  will  have  a  feast.  Very  early,  supposing  him  to  be^n°™  the 
beginning,  which  is  perhaps  less  plainly "the  right  course  k  tackl  n  , 
an  encyclopaedia  than  another  work,  he  will  find  an  acco  nf 
of  Mysore  by  Dr  Hunter.    Then  he  may  ~0  CbS  east  to 

lNepal,  with  Dr.  ^  right  as  a  guide,  and  reach  the  United  States 
by  New  Guinea,  Mr  Coutts  Thomas  duce.  Once  in  the  New 
TS  orld  he  may  stay  there  indefinitely.    New  Brunsu  M     u!  p 

£3SS>  New  ESSfe?  J  n  Lpord)'  ?ew  J/r^  (G-eral 

(Mr  C  W  Cabl^n  f  1  B.  Prince),  and  New  Orleans 

L  tanrtn*    a   I  °ne  an°ther-  The  name  ot'  Nr.  Cable 

is  tempting.  After  these  come  many  others— seas,  countries  and 
c  ties-before  we  reaeli  Omius  (Colonel  Yule  (  ' IM  l,  t\ 
about  its  ruined  Portuguese  castle  TtIS\lo£h^L  Z 
pearls,  and  its  present  desolation.  As  far  as  we  can  iudl  S 
relative  length  of  the  articles  corresponds  fair ly  to  S  co  Su'at  e 
importance  of  the  subjects.    It  is  not  self-evident    hat  N?i  «  of 

BSffB!  ;,?nlphy  °fotbe  Pim,S  and  ^athem  tica 
f„f  s  T^-7  "Cresting.    Some  of  the  enoravinsrs  in  the 

a  theirs  dT'  and  th6re  is  a  g°od  handfl'l  of  colo  red  plates 
t  on.    Mr.  Seeleyis  continual!,  „kin„,  What  vros  Napoleon  torfn 

in  Su     ^    ,The  ad?antaSe  ot'  snch  aP  novelty  is ILsSd 
"t£rj0l»T',  Jt  contains  noti«*  °f  two ^remarkable 

ssi?  shifts is  -s^*^sw 

wbat  a  nhSyali         ^herf  ™ t^it^'Sml  of?* 

Si?n:wTX:hof  ^EAtsmf rn -W^ht 

without  a  superfluity  of  ^u  ,  ^    But\nTT^  f  1 
Tvith  him,  he  carries  his  reject fn,  ti  «    '         that  also  is  usual 
the  ver-e  of  pedantrv    I  f .  f         aCCUrate  U8e  of  words  to 
we  have  neve?  had  a  nobStv  in  th         6  P™*0"^  of  ^  that 
not  had  a  privSted  ciS  tt^T  be,,ause  We  have 

this  is  takin-  the  accident  Sr  hi  FlT?  n°blesse-  S«<% 

,    ,  °         cclaent  lor  the  essence  of  the  thino-     wa  u„ 
always  had  a  number  of  families,  titled  or  untitled  £  6 

enjoyed  social  position,  and  have  been  thought  t '  ,  have 

birth  to  leadership  and  influence  provide   H,  «  a  "git  ^ 

of  reasonable  energy  and  brains  I  is  tl S ,COuld.turn  out  ™n 
makes  a  nobility  not  the  exact  form  or  x tent  5?2ffS".i1,1,,dl 

Mr  Freeman  also  contributes  two  historical  aJL&T**^ 
and  the  Normans.    Whoever  has  even  ^moderate  f,  m  i 
contemporary  historical  literature  knowT  belbrehtd  wh  ?  ^ 
contain,  and  whoever  has  directed  hi!  readin"  ' S  othJr  fi  7 
or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  has  read  next  u  \  ?t.  ■  beld/' 

does  not  look  as  if  "we"  were  ^^^tgS*^ 

Tlkf^rinT03  are4,!0  W°rded  aS  t0  be  -Se,SnTof£r 

»n,i  if-  g  •  '  Barnaby  13  speak  ng  of  Charles  IT 
-  and  his  pecuniar*  difliculties,  he  neglected  the  naVy  on 


toCt0hlenTowP?'  TP6"?85,  tbe  Duke  was  sent  abroad  and  Pepys 
f„«pH     t?  Indeed,  the   whole  article  is  sino-ularlv  con- 

» srs^-  - -r .  SHI 

actually  existing  maritime  forces  of  the  world  is  load  and  fw 
Continent  and  America.    It  is  copiously  illustrated  W  table, 

S:a*s ?ive  another  fab  to  the  absu^d  °id  s" "  s 

L»«h>h  Mercurie  supposed  to  have  been  started  in  the  Armada 
autncS  5  .S^^11  Burleigh'  wbich  ia3  «°t  on  y  taken  k  the 

remtrkaWe  feat'  ft? S  W°rli;S  ^  English  i°-nalLm"-no  re! 
lemaiuawe  feat  for  the  rest— but  even  the  too  credulous  M 

S  rsr  i?  id:rikDow  the  histoiT  °f  the  ^ss  «35 

There  i!  for  1    ■'   °WeVer'  80  ComPlete  as  *  mi^t  well  be. 

of  Holland  whioh    ?'  "°  1?;'°per  B°tice  taken  of  the  ?amo««  P^ss 
shuK-      t  '  .        '  esPeciaI1y  m  its  earlier  period,  well  deserve* 
study.     In  tne  s1Xteenth  and  seventeenth  centurv  the 
gazettes  and  caricatures  were  a  force  in  Europe^ ^politics 

Mr  S^frd^r'theT^' ;lle  ' "  al  literar^  artlcles-  ^ 
MythZ'v  anH-yf         ^elungen  Lied  is  scholarly  and  clear. 

-d-  -y  par- 

h  o1  s  S  wilfTof  FT"  —  makiDg  -P-ing-lfokfng 
point  6  utthwlarLn1heSttt3natut  '  £*  3^^/: 

foKn^rLnroftif:  rubfflisrZj 
^t  be  ht  i -Sof^tS^ 

consequences  and  crackling  phrases  whi/h  are  found tg£ 
AlbreehtSodn  ,»  ide,T          r        SK"'  P»'"«»-"  Pro!'™ 


VERTEBRATE  ZOOTOMY.* 

"  I  ™TheW!ihDr„?™  'Lf-r  *'*»"      inside  " 

som.  ^«dlmt.,„d  ,er;l°  !f     "'f""'  wl,,°  had  Pr»ria«J 

science  for  uet  scholS  K  J  T^  ""b'"e  °atu»1 
moetbs  «™,  ah™  "";**'  P«?«=»t  more  than  two 

•  M  « tbe  bottle  and  .quirt.  mS.lle^S'.Sf!'^  k"?he<S 

place  to  reo-ular  teiphino-  i„  „        "-•&t-<"-eu  cnemistry    has  given 

frivate  schools  and  £  othJZl^V1  b°th  pubHc  aad 
anemones  and  pale  unhannJ  ,1 v, ^  °f  Collectln8:  sickly  sea- 
once  so  fashionable,  k^rjS^^ Sl!9^.  M  Wa9 

and  sciimc  abilitv  thk  7J  oue  .'dividual  to  whose  energv 
select  Pro  e.Lf  ISxlev    w L^f  "  ^  ™  ^o-S 

exposition  have  revealed'  to  n  r  Unnva"ed  Powers  of  popular 
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•world,  and  become  in  their  turn  founders  of  schools  and 
centres  of  instruction  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  America. 
The  admirable  work  before  us  is  an  instance  of  this ;  for  the 
author,  now  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Otago,  was 
originally  one  of  Professor  Huxley's  Demonstrators  at  the  School 
of  Mines,  South  Kensington ;  and  the  book  professes  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  development  of  the  zoological  portion  of  the 
Elementary  Biology  which  Professor  Huxley  published  some 
years  ago  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Martin, 
mow  Professor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Parker  should  have  called  his  book  A 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Zootomy,  as  the  title  may  lead  people  to 
think  that  it  treads  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  vivisection.  Let 
us  at  once  explain  that  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  are  all  to 
be  as  dead  as  the  languages  on  which  we  were  exclusively  trained 
when  we  were  at  school  and  college,  and  that  Mr.  Parkergives  direc- 
tions for  killing  in  the  most  merciful  way  possible  any  animal  that 
may  be  brought  alive  to  the  dissecting-table.  The  work  originated 
in  the  desire  to  enable  a  student  of  comparative  anatomy — or,  to 
use  a  more  modern  term,  of  Morphology — to  work  out  the  structure 
of  any  ordinary  vertebrate  animal  with  some  of  that  thoroughness 
which  has  always  been  demanded  from  students  of  human  anatomy. 
In  large  and  well-appointed  morphological  laboratories,  such  as 
Professor  Huxley's  own,  or  that  which  the  late  Professor  Balfour 
established  at  Cambridge,  this  sort  of  help  is  supplied  by  a  staff 
of  demonstrators ;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  conferred  an  immense  boon 
on  teachers  and  students  alike  by  enabling  the  latter  to  dispense  to  a 
very  great  extent  with  the  services  of  the  former.  He  has  selected 
half  a  dozen  types  of  vertebrate  structure,  the  lamprey,  the  skate, 
the  cod,  the  lizard,  the  pigeon,  and  the  rabbit;  and,  under  each 
head,  gives  clear  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  creatures 
are  to  be  dissected,  and  what  points  the  student  ought  to  make 
out  at  the  successive  stages  of  his  work.  The  method  is  the 
same  throughout ;  the  skeleton  is  taken  first ;  then  the  zoological 
characters  are  briefly  indicated ;  and,  lastly,  the  dissection  of 
the  organs  and  muscles  is  described  in  a  way  which  seems  to 
us  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  author  in  his  preface 
is  at  pains  to  inform  us  that  he  "  makes  no  pretence  what- 
ever at  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  types 
selected  " ;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  returns  to  the  difficulty 
he  had  felt  in  deciding  what  should  be  retained  and  what  omitted. 
We  know  by  experience  that  there  is  no  harder  task  than  that  of 
selecting,  out  of  a  number  of  small  details,  those  which  are  of 
really  first-rate  importance ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  only  a 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  from  the  practical  side,  could 
have  enabled  Mr.  Parker  to  exercise  so  sound  a  judgment  in 
dealing  with  this  very  important  question.  In  treating  of  the 
skeleton,  he  has  very  properly  left  out  all  description  of  the 
bones,  as  that  may  readily  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  work,  where  the  ground  is  comparatively  untrodden, 
we  cannot  discover  that  he  has  omitted  anything  essential ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  carefully  described  a  number  of  points 
which  could  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  manuals. 
In  working  these  out  the  student  will  find  invaluable  help  from 
the  seventy-four  excellent  illustrations,  which  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  th'e  book.  It  is  part  of  Professor  Huxley's  system  to 
advise  his  students  to  make  drawings  of  work  done,  as  being  a 
better  memorandum  than  mere  notes ;  and,  when  we  add  that 
all  the  figures  before  us,  except  six,  have  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Parker  himself,  it  will  be  easy  to  estimate  the  thoroughness 
and  originality  of  this  part  of  his  book.  We  have  tested  the 
accuracy  of  some  of  these  drawings  by  personal  experience,  and 
can  confidently  recommend  them  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to 
more  advanced  naturalists,  who  may  want  to  find  accurate  infor- 
mation ready  to  their  hand  on  some  disputed  question.  The 
figures  illustrating  the  brain  are  especially  clear  and  instructive. 
In  a  few  instances  the  letters  of  reference  have  not  been  printed 
with  sufficient  distinctness ;  but  this  is  a  defect  wLich  can  be 
readily  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.  In  other  respects  the 
book  is  excellently  got  up,  the  catch-words  being  printed  in  thick 
type,  and  the  less  important  sections  in  a  type  rather  smaller  than 
that  employed  for  the  bulk  of  the  text. 


HOUSES  IN  BATH.* 

AT  first  sight  Bath  seems  to  be  as  modern  as  an  American  town, 
and  to  have  arisen  in  brightness  and  beauty  some  two  or  three 
centuries  later  than  the  walls  of  the  early  Tudor  church  in  its 
midst,  which,  having  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  had 
been  spared  to  impart  an  ecclesiastical  character  to  the  future  city. 
Looking  deeper,  however,  that  is,  literally  to  a  depth  lower  than 
the  discovered  foundations  of  one  or  two  houses  recentlv  demo- 
lished near  the  Abbey  church,  we  see  evidences  of  domestic  occu- 
pation dating  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  back,  the  capacious 
reservoir  of  a  noble  Bomau  bath  being  laid  open  to  the  eye,  with 
its  bordering  steps  and  approaches  as  perfect  as  when  the  last  of 
the  crowd  of  local  Eomans  went  down  into  the  thermal  waters. 
This  is  suggestive  of  a  city  of  habitations,  while  the  votive  tablets 
and  remains  of  temples  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered indicate  that  the  residents  under  the  Empire  considered 
godliness  to  be  no  less  proper  than  cleanliness.  But  these  relics 
can  hardly  in  one  sense  be  called  historic,  for  no  definite  his- 
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tory  connected  with  them  has  come  down  to  us.  A  studious 
archaeologist  may  yet  find  remains  of  the  old  engirdling  walls  of 
Bath,  but  the  historic  houses  must,  from  the  reconstructed 
character  of  the  place,  be  of  purely  modern  consideration,  and 
limited  in  date,  with  a  few  or  no  exceptions,  to  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  This  range,  however,  includes  a  wonderful 
concentration  of  memories  of  more  or  less  illustrious  persons ; 
for  the  saintly  multitude  that  clustered  like  bees  about  the 
snow-white  rose  of  the  Divine  Comedy  were  hardly  more  fondly 
drawn  to  the  glittering  flower  than  were  the  select  and 
unselect  people  of  genius,  learning,  and  fashion,  and  even  of 
piety,  of  a  few  generations  back  to  the  rose  and  flower  of 
Western  cities.  The  tablets  in  the  Abbey  might  alone  afford  a 
pretty  good  index  to  the  names  of  important  visitors  to  the  healing 
springs  and  gay  promenades  of  this  one  time  queen,  with  whom 
they  lived  so  deliciously,  though  frequently  not  for  long.  A  more 
complete  record  than  these  marble  names  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  which  we  welcome  as  a  well-intentioned  effort  to 
give  more  than  visible  meaning  to  the  handsome  streets  and 
terraced  rows  and  crescents  of  the  place.  It  is  not  the  first  effort 
of  the  kind,  as  the  author  admits ;  for  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter 
once  privately  circulated  a  paper  on  the  "  Connexion  of  Bath  with 
the  Literature  and  Science  of  England,"  and  Mr.  G.  Monkland  fol- 
lowed him  (1854-5)  with  two  small  volumes  on  the  "  Literature 
and  Literati  of  Bath."  Mr.  Peach's  book  includes  much  of  the 
matter  in  the  above  works,  but  keeps  more  particularly  to  its 
avowed  subject — the  houses  actually  existing  that  are  associated 
with  remarkable  persons  or  incidents.  The  writer  is,  we  under- 
stand, a  bookseller  of  the  place  in  which  he  takes  so  intelligent  an 
interest. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  be  hard  upon  the  writer  s  English  ;  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  some  scholarly  acquaintance  did  not  revise  the 
proof-sheets  of  his  book,  to  save  such  incongruous  metaphor  and 
contradictory  wording  as  we  find,  for  example,  in  the  following 
sentences :  — 

In  our  desire  to  pick  up  here  and  there  a  crumb  of  information  we  have 
had  to  wade  through  oceans  of  jargon  and  archaic  literature,  in  which  we 
were  nearly  overwhelmed.  One  of  the  controversies  of  the  day  was  between 
Dr.  Peirce  and  Dr.  Guidott,  the  former  contending  for  bursting  liba- 
tions (!)  of  the  waters,  the  latter  for  limiting  their  use  almost  exclusively 
to  external  application. 

Built  entirely  of  the  light  freestone  or  oolite  of  the  district, 
without  the  intermixture  of  a  single  red  brick  or  block  of  grey 
limestone,  the  appearance  of  Bath  from  any  of  the  encircling 
heights,  with  its  stately  rows  and  crescents  rising  stage  upon 
stage  against  a  background  of  green  hills  and  woods,  is  that  of 
one  of  the  most  theatrical  of  landscape  cities,  and  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  kind.  "  Children,"  we  are  told  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  and 
the  building  of  a  city  continue  a  man's  name  " ;  and  few  men  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  their  names  with  the  like 
effect  of  the  elder  Wood,  the  builder  of  modern  Bath,  whose 
architectural  creations  show  a  genius  for  street  construction  that 
stamps  him  for  a  master  in  his  profession.  Moreover,  his  son 
entered  into  his  labours,  and  continued  them  with  almost  equal 
ability.  His  first  work  was  the  North  Parade,  which  was  begun 
in  1740  ;  and,  had  the  original  design  been  completely  realized — 
which  was  to  give  the  whole  block  the  appearance  of  a  single 
house,  or  rather  of  a  palace — it  would,  with  its  three  hundred 
Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  central  pediment,  and  corner 
towers,  have  been  finer  than  even  now,  and  well  worthy  of 
some  of  its  illustrious  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the  past. 
Among  the  latter  was  Goldsmith,  who  here  stayed  in  the 
opening  months  of  1 77 1  with  his  friend  Lord  Clare,  whose 
portrait  was  painted  by  Gainsborough,  then  residing  in  Btth.  At 
the  same  house,  No.  II,  Edmund  Burke  spent  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year  1 77 1 .  He  came  herein  his  last  illness,  but, 
finding  r.o  recovery  by  the  change  of  air  and  use  of  the  waters,  he 
returned  home  to  be  "  nearer  a  habitation,"  he  said,  "  more  perma- 
nent." That  lasting  habitation  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1797.  William  Wilberforce  speaks  of  having  here  called  uponhirn 
with  the  Hon.  William  Windham,  and  rem  irks  that  the  attention 
shown  to  Mr.  Burke  by  his  own  party  "  was  just  like  the  treatment 
of  Achitophel  of  old  ;  it  was  just  as  if  one  went  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Lord."  Burke's  wife  was  a  lady  of  Bath,  being  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  who  lived  at  "Circus  House." 
From  the  centre  house  (now  divided  into  two,  3a  and  4)  in  the 
high-sounding  Pierrepont  Street,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wrote 
some  of  his  ineffectual  letters  to  his  uninteresting  son,  and  fairly 
says  in  one  of  them  (Oct.  4,  O.S.  1746),  "Though  I  employ  so 
much  of  my  time  in  writing  to  you,  I  confess  I  have  often  my 
doubts  whether  it  is  to  any  purpose  " ;  for  "  those  who  want 
advice  most,  like  it  and  follow  it  least."  In  the  same  street,  and 
apparently  in  the  same  house,  died  (January  27,  1766)  Quin  the 
comedian,  whose  decrepid  form  in  his  last  days  had  gained  him  so 
little  respect  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  one  of  the  nimble  "  bucks  "  of 
the  place,  that,  while  talking  one  day  with  a  friend,  the  said 
"  buck  "  suddenly  placed  his  hands  on  the  actor's  shoulders  and 
vaulted  over  his  head,  to  his  astonishment  and  indignation,  his 
regret  however  being  that  he  could  not  perform  a  like  feat  of 
agility.  Quin  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  a  better  place 
than  Bath  for  "  an  old  cock  to  roost  in."  His  final  resting, 
or  roosting,  place  is  the  central  aisle  of  the  Abbey  nave.  At 
No.  2  Pierrepont  Street  lived,  from  the  autumn  of  1780  to 
August  17S1.  the  future  victor  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  whose 
father  here  died  in  1S02.  At  No.  5  was  born  Miss  Linley,  who 
lives  in  memory  as  the  wife  of  Sheridan,  rather  than  as  the 
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^SbSodrpm0,f.P°PUlar  °f  TbliC  Sil*ers-  T^re  were  many 
wooers  before  she  was  won ;  but  one  only  of  the  unsuccessful 
smtors  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Long,  unlike  Au  dTob  n 
2?&?hS*  be  Tl0Ved  aS  ^'elderly  husband  of 

settlfd  \  oon/  7'     f  W?  adVaDCeS'  aDd  m4^nimously 

settled  3,000/.  upon  her  as  dower  for  a  more  favoured  lover 

•  ^d°Dde-r]7  House,  m  Kingsmead  Square,  was  evidently  not 

intended  originally  for  the  usesV  a  «  Fish,  Fruit,  Pea  and  Potato 

Salesman,"  to  which  it  is  now  devoted.  It  was  bui  tin  %36  by  John 

Strahan  a  not  unworthy  follower  of  the  elder  Wood,  and  with  its 

vigorously  moulded  windows,  firm  pilasters,  fluted  coinile  and 

carved  brackets  ,s  a  stately  composition  of  its  kind.    Here  the 

author  of  the  Analogy  died  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  June  16 

1      2? 't'  13  accordi^?  »»cribedDoa  h  s  Sal  tablet' 

only  that  it  there  occurs  as  "  XVI  Kal    Tnl  »    Tul  u?>     J ' 

raT4^:tr\e  r  i good  ^'^^s:^ 

inSad  o^ne  "  /  hlStdecease  13  here  erroneously  written  Jul£ 
s   he  ,6th  nf'  Tf01get1a°»  0r  UDaware        "  16  kalend  of  July" 
is  tfce  i6th  of  June.    The  anecdotes  of  the  prelates  deathbed 
are  by  no  means  authenticated,  though  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Forster 

cor  ePc  lye  t  ^T*  ^  anJ  mi*ht  wel1  ^ve  reported' 
to  ^Zr  w3  fu  t6d  exPre*sl0u  that  it  was  «  an  awful  thin* 
to  appea!  before  the  august  Governor  of  the  World"  is  by  no 

numility,  but  the  thought  is  more  awful  than  profound  The 
funeral  procession  from  Bath  to  Bristol  Cathedral  wh  re  Butler 
was  mterred  consisted,  besides  the  hearse  of  two  coaches  and  3r 
h  Xr  t3.1,nhveiT  going  before  on  horseback,  so  that  it could 

SSS&S  Z2Eft£*S*    -  w  -rd,  £ 

stage  being  taken  by  his  Uncle  Robert  to  thSSS 
Theatre  to  witness  the  presentation  of  As  You  like  It  5  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  he  was  so  shocked  that  he  cal  ed 
out  to  remind  them  of  their  relationship,  but  found  out  he  say? 
in  no  long  time  after,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  brothers  to  Is 

dSinfoVZ  ^-d-ent  thro  gh  the 

discipline  of  the  pump-room  and  baths,  though  without  the 

it  was  soon  alter  thrown  down  and  left  neglected.  ' 

Doctor  sJved  «  ^Thlp  r^l  "V776  by  Dr'  Jol™»: 
i^ucior  stayed  at     ine  Pelican  Inn,  now  "  Tli«  Throa  n„„„  »  ■ 

Walcot  Street    No  greater  contract  S M rs  i?o2 

TonTd?  ?  Huntingdon  "the  most  precious  saint  of  God  "  Mr' 
ofK  S ten6"1'  kT;"  ,*¥  the  atteMPted  conterS 
Snttandtrt?  mrght  5 K^SSS H^ 

Thouoh  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  on  the  title^pSe  that  ti£ 


RECENT  STORIES,  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 

stories,  sketcb     Jd  dialogue: wMchlieali  more'orlet 

and  as  suggestive  as  thev  are  diintv    t?„„i       *  •      ,  poetical, 

Dialogue  between  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Fiusteraarhorr >" P«  Ti 
Beggar,"  "  The  Blockhead,"  °<  An  Oriental  LS  " «  ThP  q  '  * 
and  "The  Doves."  The  mostonginal  of  them  all  is  > F-f?SParrow,» 
Being's  Banquet."    The  Supreme  Be  no ?  Sve    a  barif^'T 
SrThTs  SmaIlelpVirtUeS      m°re  ^ar^d\bS etha°n  So6 

by  the  hand,  and  led  her  „pC  to^oflj116.  B  1^°^  S 

SonPd01 1  obi'0  Boet?v-  /  Gl'atitUde''  add6d  He'  iSSgS 
second  to  Hei     Both  Virtues  were  much  surprised  to  make  each 

0  th&e  TorlTande'thaf°r  ^  timG   SinCe  - 

01  me   world,  and   that  was  a  great   while   son    tt,o^  „ 

niet  face  to  face/'  It  is  difficult^ f  chS «  fe^lritoVon- 
so  many  gems  but  to  appreciate  them  at  theh  full  valuf 
the  advice  of  Turgenef  himself,  which  is  given  in  the t  m£l 
about  this  little  volume,  may  be  quoted  :_4li   reader  rJS  not 


|  skim  over  these  poems  in  prose  one  after  the  other-  that  would 
probably  tire  him,  and  he  would  soon  cast  the  book  aside  But 
and^hmennleaCh  ^  S^MJ-™  to-day,  another  Z Sorrow 
fruitP      PS  °De  °r  m°re  °f  them  ma^  sink        Kb  soul  and 
Mwnu  and  the  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man  (New  York  •  Funk 
4  Wagnalls)  are  two  short  stories  also  by  Tum-enef     In  the 
first  a  very  graphic  picture  is  given  of  the  former  tyranny  of  t£ 
Russian  master  over  the  serf.    Garassim,  a  serf  of  cKafstatum 
and  of  Herculean  strength,  but  a  deaf  mute,  is  b rough  ^  from  the 
village  in  which  he  was  born  to  Moscow,  where  he  finds  hTs  work 
too  easy.    Among  the  household  of  his  mistress  is  a  laundrv-ma'd 
named  Tatiana,  whom,  moved  by  her  lonely  and  desolate  condition 
Garassim  first  protects  andgradually  falls  "in  love  with.  He  shS 
his  admiration  and  devotion  by  small  presents,  and  by  the  pecXr 
whining  sound  which  deaf  mutes  make  when  pleased     TaS  Z 

Tr,  If?7'      S  °emaker'  named  KaPit0D  Klimofi;  a  hard  drinker 

&^S^S"'1!^miS^  atiaSt  diS8TaC6S  ^e  ^useho  d  by 
"  f  UP  druuk  "  the  road.    His  mistress  determines  to 

many  him  to  some  one  who  will  keep  him  in  order.    In  spite  of 

sZlTilZ ld6nt  aff^0a  fOT  h^h^  the  mistress  aTd  hei- 
steward  decide  upon  Tatiana  as  the  fitting  wife,  and  the  matter  it 

dSfthe  urv^S,tW°  Tht  Se"a'ltS-  W?«?an 

Sirs  AM I  IS I  +w?  hf  C°meS  t0  discover  the  ^ate  of 
anai2b.  And  as  they  know  that  he  has  a  horror  of  drunken  neonle 

time  but  at;  T?aiasS,lm  suflers  ffom  depressed  spirits  for  a  long 

composure     One  d „   f  8  h?  Fadaa%  ^covers  his  former 

composuie.    One  day  he  saves  the  life  of  a  puppy  which  he  find* 

SdSfifi?6^  ^  ^  ft  home  feSJ'aldtJ^* 
ana  cans  it  m  his  peculiar  whine  '•'  Mnmn  "    Ti,^  a~    j      i  ' 

aay   wnen   bis  mistress  is  more   than   usually  ill-humoured 

,tr  nClIld  'p6  b3[ba^^d  orders  are  given  Tor  her  4  S 
s  angled    Garassim,  being  warned  of  this,  drowns  M  imu  himself 
and  quitting  Moscow,  walks  back  to  his  native  villa  "e     Th?  de- 
scription ot  Garass  m's  grief  at    mrtino-  Juh  ■ 
touchingly  told.    Indeed^lf  tnroulb  £  Sry  tt  *Z  71 

In  Memorie  and  Rime  (New  York  •  "Rnnl-     w„      n  %  i 
teb IT  h°0Pf6  on'fthS  £"*  ^m  *  ^TLfat  Sry 

ssstH  &Rp*  %*^J5T^ 

Si^S^r4  ,s-  ™  tk»  »od^ 

•he  b„„t.  imS^Za^&S^^  ""0U8W 
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Mrs.  Willowjhby 's  Octave  (London  :  Seeley  &  Co.)  is  a  charm- 
ing book  for  young  readers.  Mrs.  Willoughby  has  a  family  of 
eight  children,  with  names  the  initials  of  which  correspond  with 
the  letters  of  the  notes  of  a  piano.  Hence  the  title.  The  father 
is  away  on  duty  in  India,  and  the  pleasures,  trials,  and  helpful 
sympathy  with  others,  of  Mrs.  Willoughby's  family  during  his 
absence,  are  very  pleasantly  and  interestingly  told.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  are  charming. 

Leo  and  Dick  (Shaw  &  Co.)  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  has 
been  kidnapped  by  gipsies.  By  a  lucky  coincidence  the  gipsies 
encamp  on  the  common  near  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named 
Courtenay.  While  watching  a  game  of  cricket,  Dick  attracts  the 
notice  of  Leo  Courtenay,  who  is  one  of  the  cricketers.  lie  dis- 
covers that  Dick  is  badly  treated  by  his  master,  Joe  Smith,  and 
persuades  his  father  to  interest  himself  in  the  boy.  But  all  Mr. 
Courtenay 's  efforts  fail  to  induce  Joe  to  give  up  the  lad.  Dick  is 
afterwards  caught  in  a  poaching  fray,  and  wounded.  Meanwhile, 
a  certain  Patty  Simmons  arrives  on  the  scene,  and  seeing  that  Dick 
is  maltreated  by  Joe,  she  turns  Queen's  evidence,  and  confesses 
that  Dick  is  the  child  of  Mrs.  Courtenay 's  sister,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drowned.  And  all  ends  well.  Dick  is  adopted 
and  educated  by  the  Courtenays,  and  the  wicked  Joe  meets  with 
his  deserts. 

Left  to  Ourselves  (Shaw  &  Co.)  is  the  story  of  five  children 
whose  parents  are  obliged  to  leave  them  to  manage  for  themselves 
for  a  time,  while  they  are  called  away  to  America.  It  is  a  book 
apparently  intended  for  Sunday  school  use,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  boys  who  are  influenced  by  it  would  ever  grow  up  to  be 
manly  men.  For  example,  one  of  the  boys,  when  very  thirsty, 
drinks  a  glass  of  beer,  for  which  offence  much  maudlin  religious 
sentiment  is  preached  to  him,  which  he  imbibes  with  a  docility 
not  common  among  healthy  boys,  and  auguring  ill  for  his  future. 

Friendless  Johnny  (Shaw  &  Co.)  is  another  book  of  the  same 
sort.  A  little  boy  sells  oranges  on  a  ferry-boat,  and  is  harshly 
treated  by  the  old  woman  with  whom  he  lives  and  by  her  son. 
He  interests  another  boy  named  Clarence  Adams,  who  tells  his 
sister  Nellie,  and  she  in  her  turn  persuades  her  father  to  do  some- 
thing for  him.  Johnny  is  rescued  from  the  bad  old  woman  and 
her  good-for-nothing  son,  and  becomes  respectable. 

In  the  Sea  Gull's  Nest  (Shaw  &  Co.)  we  have  the  story  of  a 
poor  boy  who  takes  his  revenge  for  unkind  treatment  from  a  rich 
youth  by  rescuing  him  when  he  falls  over  a  high  cliff  and  saving 
his  life.  The  story  is  in  itself  very  slight,  but  the  same  unhealthy 
sentiment  pervades  this  as  well  as  the  three  other  books  noticed 
above.  Yet  we  hope  that  they  may  do  good  to  some  into  whose 
hands  they  may  fall. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  (DOMESTIC),  1656-7.* 

THOUGH  the  period  covered  by  the  new  volume  of  the 
Calendar  of  Commonwealth  State  Papers  extends  over  as 
many  as  eleven  months,  and  though  these  eleven  months  are 
certainly  inferior  in  interest  to  very  few  years  in  English  history, 
yet  Mrs.  Green  must  have  found  many  previous  sections  of  her 
work  more  attractive  than  this.  The  meetings  of  the  Council,  as 
she  reminds  us,  were  far  less  frequent  in  the  months  from  July 
1656  to  May  1657  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  original  papers  are  accordingly  less  numerous.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  navy  papers,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  important  part  played  by  the  fleet  in  this  period,  are 
necessarily  as  a  rule  devoid  of  general  interest ;  but  in  the  body  of 
the  volume,  too,  entries  possessing  high  importance  are  by  no 
means  frequent.  The  truth  is  that  much  of  what  was  most 
momentous  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  these  months  must  have  been 
transacted  behind  the  scenes;  and  that  the  lack  of  information  at 
first-hand  concerning  it  is  ill  supplied  by  the  utterly  irresponsible 
gossip  of  Mr.  Joseph  Williamson's  correspondents.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  letters  here  calendared  have  only,  as  it  were,  by 
accident  found  their  way  into  the  State  Paper  Office.  These  were 
addressed,  chiefly  by  Secretary  Thurloe,  to  Lockhart,  the  ambas- 
sador sent  by  the  Commonwealth  to  France  in  1657,  or  to  his 
secretary,  William  Swift ;  and  copies  of  them  were  surreptitiously 
obtained  by  the  Royalists  through  some  member  of  the  embassy 
all  too  "easy  of  access."  The  information,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
to  the  doings  of  the  Royalists  contained  in  this  volume  is  rarely  of 
much  consequence — a  fact  which  easily  admits  of  explanation.  At 
home  the  party  had  been  recently  crushed  with  ruthless  vigour ; 
abroad,  though  the  Commonwealth  was  at  war  with  Spain,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Royal  Family  were  at  their  lowest  ebb ;  there  was 
disunion  at  headquarters  to  make  impotence  more  impotent ;  and 
the  King  who  was  to  reconquer  three  kingdoms  had,  literally,  not 
the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  laundress. 

The  great  issue  decided  during  the  months  to  which  the  papers 
■calendared  in  this  volume  belong  was  that  of  the  English  King- 
ship. Within  their  course  it  rested  entirely  with  the  judgment  of 
England's  de  facto  master  whether  he,  and  perhaps  his  descendants 
after  him,  should  wear  her  royal  Crown.  He  refused  it,  but  not 
without  much  preliminary  hesitation  and  searching  of  the  minds 
of  other  men,  if  not  of  his  own.  The  suspense  in  which  his  hesi- 
tation kept  public  opinion  reflects  itself  in  many  pages  of  this 
volume ;  and  the  expectation  of  his  refusing  seems  to  have  been 
small.    Among  the  least  fruitful  suggestions  for  finding  a  way  out 

*  Calendar  of  State  P;pe,s.  Domestic  Series,  1656-7.  Edited  bv  Mary 
Anne  hverett  Green.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
•KoUs.    Loudon.  1SS3. 


of  the  difficulty  was  that  mentioned  by  Williamson's  correspondent, 
the  bookseller  Robinson  : — "  Now  we  hear  he  has  lately  got  a  cold, 
and  is  much  indisposed  ;  it's  said  because  they  have  sworn  against 
Kingship  the  name  of  Emperor  will  content  them  ;  this  mav 
reconcile  all.''  Cromwell  preferred  to  secure  a  measure  of  power 
in  nearly  all  respects  equal,  and  in  some  superior,  to  that  which 
the  constitution  had  given  to  previous  English  sovereigns.  He  was 
contented  to  share  the  control  of  the  army  with  the  Parliament ; 
but  he  obtained  the  right,  which  no  English  King  except 
Henry  VIII.  had  at  any  time  possessed,  of  naming  his  successor. 
He  was,  moreover,  to  name  his  own  House  of  Lords  or  "  San- 
hedrim," as  the  lively  Mr.  Robinson  calls  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
wondered  that  more  was  expected  to  follow.  According  to  the 
same  authority : — 

Nedum,  our  News  writer,  being  last  ni^ht  in  Dr.  Goodwin's  chamber  at 
Whitehall,  the  Protector  asked  him  the  news.  He  told  him  that  vox  populi 
said  Mr.  Nye  should  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Owen  of  York. 

Owen  (then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford)  and  Nye  had  not  Ion?  be- 
fore been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  business  which  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  Council  than 
any  other — namely,  that  of  "  augmentations  to  ministers";  but, 
though  Mr.  Marchamont  Needham  had  been  a  Royalist  editor 
before  he  became  a  Republican,  it  is  on  the  whole  probable  that,  if 
he  really  ventured  on  this  remark  to  the  Protector,  he  rather  made 
it  as  a  jest  than  threw  it  out  as  a  feeler. 

It  is  well  known  that,  though  Oliver  Cromwell  ultimately 
refused  the  crown,  the  increase  of  his  authority  as  Protector 
deeply  offended  some  of  his  most  trusted  military  associates 
and  agents — Lambert  among  the  number,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards dismissed  from  his  employments  with  a  retiring  pension 
so  handsome  as  to  cause  much  satirical  comment.  We  live  iu  hopes 
that  forthcoming  volumes  of  this  Calendar  may  furnish  at  least 
some  contribution  to  that  rather  obscure  chapter  of  Commonwealth 
history,  the  later  political  biography  of  General  Lambert ;  in  the 
meantime  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rumour  of  his  having  been 
implicated  in  the  Sundercomb  plot,  and  having  accordingly  been 
"  within  an  inch  of  execution,"  may  be  very  confidently  dismissed. 
(As  a  curious  detail,  we  note  that  Lambert's  attendances  at  the 
Council  during  the  eleven  months  covered  by  this  Calendar  were 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  member,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  President,  Lawrence.)  There  seems  better  reason 
to  credit  the  information  derived  from  the  same  source,  that  the 
objections  taken  among  the  Major-Generals  to  the  proposed 
assumption  of  the  Crown  by  Oliver  Cromwell  were  not  uncon- 
nected with  his  decision  to  determine  their  tenure  of  their  extra- 
ordinary offices.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
consciousness  of  strength  that  he  should  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
year  1656  have  felt  able  to  dispense  with  the  machinery  which  he 
had  so  recently  called  into  life.  For  its  effectiveness  was  no  more 
to  be  denied  than  its  unpopularity ;  and  the  Protector  had  himself 
insisted  upon  the  former  in  the  memorable  speech  of  September  17, 
1656,  of  which  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Green's  new  volume 
naturally  suggests  a  re-perusal.  It  lasted  for  three  hours,  and 
touched  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  ranging  from  the  war  of 
Spain  to  the  treatment  of  the  sects.  Carlyle  might  naturally 
recognize  in  it  a  most  forcible  illustration  of  his  cherished  view  of 
the  Protector's  character,  when  on  the  very  morrow  of  its  delivery 
it  was  supposed  "  that  he  has  roused  a  party  in  the  House,  and 
that  now  we  shall  have  Acts  to  purpose."  The  fulfilment  of  this 
hope  was,  however,  delayed  for  some  little  time.  The  Parliament, 
which  had  been  opened  with  this  great  speech  was  still  more 
drastically  prepared  for  its  work  by  having  to  undergo  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council  a  purge  which  was  in  reality  even  severer 
than  that  applied  by  Colonel  Pride  to  the  Long  Parliament 
eight  years  earlier.  Mrs.  Green  calendars  the  protests  of  160 
members  (they  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  reduced  to  140)  who 
had  partly  been  excluded  from  the  House,  partly,  as  it  would  appear, 
afterwards  indignantly  seceded  from  it,  for  the  number  actually 
excluded  seems  to  have  been  99.  There  follows  the  Order  of  the 
House  that  the  persons  rejected  be  referred  to  the  Council  for 
their  approbation,  and  the  answer  of  the  Council  "  that  they  have 
refused  none  who  were  men  of  integrity,  and  within  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and  therefore  his  Highness 
and  Council  have  ordered  the  soldiers  to  keep  these  persons  out." 
Yet  even  this  Parliament,  much  against  the  will  of  the  Protector, 
though  it  passed  an  Act  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  declar- 
ing an  absolute  dechcance  of  the  Stuart  family,  devoted  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  first  Session  to  discussing  the  best  method  of  per- 
secuting an  ecstatic  Quaker,  and  thus  earned  for  itself  from  the 
great  dispenser  of  historical  nicknames  the  sobriquet  of  "the 
James-Nayler  Parliament."  We  are  not  aware  that  the  petition  of 
this  strange  fanatic's  wife  has  been  previously  printed.  There  is 
perhaps,  nothing  very  unusual  in  it,  but  it  somehow  goes  to  the 
heart.  Was  he,  by  the  way,  really  a  German,  as  Mr.  Perrott,  who 
wishes  him  and  his  followers  the  same  persecution,  implies  in  his 
letter  of  January  7th  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  Parliamentary  debates 
the  Protector  is  found  intervening  with  a  letter  "  for  some  modera- 
tion," but  the  House  would  not  hearken  to  it.  The  Quakers 
gave  trouble  enough  in  this  period,  and  made  it  difficult  to  the 
Government  to  carry  out  their  policy  of  tolerance,  which  is 
exemplified  in  an  early  entry,  where  the  clerks  of  assize  for  the 
Western  Circuit  are  instructed  to  forbear  from  estreating  George 
Fox  and  other  Quakers  for  the  fines  imposed  upon  them.  There 
remains,  notwithstanding  its  undeniable  imperfections,  no  nobler 
feature  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  system  of  government  than  this  ;  and, 
every  allowance  being  made  for  Oriental  phraseology,  it  is  difficult 
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to  read  without  admiration  for  the  magnanimity  to  -which  it 
appeals  the  following:  — 

Petition  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  to  the  Protector.  What  modesty  for- 
Dlds,  necessity,  mgens  te'um,  compels  ;  that  having  been  long  very  sickly, 
1  beg  you,  my  only  suceourer  in  this  land  of  strangers,  to  help  me  I  do 
not  prescribe  the  way,  but  having  experienced  your  compassion  as  well  as 
majesty,  I  lay  myself  at  your  feet. 

.  Early  m  l6S7  the  operations  of  Parliament,  which  had  by  this 
time  begun  to  address  itself  to  the  business  of  its  existence,  were, 
no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  discovery  of  Sundercomb'a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Protector.    Cromwell,  who  in  his  speech  had 
not  shrunk  from  appealing,  in  connexion  with  the  Spanish  war 
to  the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  famous  memory,  was  not 
spared  a  further  development  of  the  parallel  between  himself  and 
the  national  Queen.    In  the  Declaration  of  the  Protector  and 
.Parliament  for  a  day  of  thanksgiving  on  February  20th,  16157 
the  combination  between  the  Levellers  and  the  Spaniards  is  re- 
ierred  to  as  the  source  and  beginning  of  the  plot,  which  had  gone 
through  successive  phases,  including  that  of  blowing  up  Whitehall 
and,  as  the  flippant  Perrott  write?,  "sending  the  Protector  to 
heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot."    It  was  about  a  month  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  that  the  idea  of  offering  the  Crown  to  Cromwell 
was  first  mooted  in  Parliament.    Never  had  the  great  man  stood 
more  erect  before  England  and  the  world  than  at  this  season,  when, 
after  full  consideration,  he,  to  the  astonishment  of  friends  and  to 
the  disappointment  of  foes,  refused  the  Crown.    At  home  the 
resistance  of  the  Royalists  had  been  virtually  extinguished  by  the 
rigorous  measures  adopted  against   them  after  the  Salisbury 
rising,  _  though,   of  course,   the   flutterings   of  hope  and  the 
mutterings  of  discontent  were  still  audible.    Thus,  even  before 
the  recall  of  the  Major-Generals,  we  find  one  of  them  reporting 
from  Maidstone  "the  sad  spirit"  which  still  existed  against 
the  Protector  in  that  self-willed  county,  Kent.     But  Major- 
general  Kelsey's  fears  had  been  chiefly  directed  to  what  'the 
1  arliament  would  do  or  fail  to  do,  and  the  action  of  Protector  and 
Council  had  effectively  removed  all  danger  of  his  Lark"  as  he 
dreaded  to  return  to  his  "  Egvptian  taskmasters."  Very  noticeable 
m  this  period  are  the   "reconciliations"  with  the  Protector's 
Government  which  were  preparing  themselves  on  the  part  of  certain 
noble  families,  and  which  before  long  were  to  find  expression  in 
the  marriages  of  Cromwell's  daughters,  Frances  and  Mary,  to  Mr 
Rich  and  Lord  Falconbridge.    The  latter  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  this  volume,  and  Ambassador  Lockhart,  from  Paris,  reports 
him  to  be  a  person  of  great  merit,  who  is  "much  troubled  that  his 
enemies  give  him  out  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  has  purged  himself 
ironi  having  any  inclination  that  way."    About  the  same  time  the 
gossip  went  that  the  match  between  Mr.  Rich  and  the  Lady 
Frances  was  «  off,"  and  that  a  bridegroom  was  being  looked  for  in 
k  ranee.    As  the  former  half  of  the  story  proved  false,  it  is  perhaps 
useless  to  inquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  latter.    That  some  of 
the  nobility  should  begin  to  reconsider  their  position  towards  the 
Protectorate  was  at  least  excusable,  when  we  find  the  ladies  of  so 
great  a  house  as  that  of  Hamilton  suing  for  the  means  of  main- 
tenance at  the  hands  of  the  usurper.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
political  scale  there  were  still  signs  of  discontent   amoirn-  the 
extreme  zealots,  such  as  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  whom  in  his 
great  speech  Cromwell  had  acquitted  of  the  charge  uro-ed  by 
him  against  the  Levellers,  of  plotting  with  "  Charles  Stuart."  In 
April  1657,  however,  while  the  negotiations  about  the  kinship 
were  in  a  critical  stage,  these  fanatics  attempted  to  carry  out  their 
wild  design,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by  one  of 
Ihurloes  stolen  letters  : — 

Meantime  he  has  had  a  new  testimony  of  God's  favour  to  him.  The 
*iftn-Monarchy  men  designed  an  insurrection,  and  were  so  ready  that  they 
had  appointed  their  rendezvous  this  night  at  Mile  End  Green,  but  we  had 
notice  of  it  and  seized  some  20  of  their  ringleaders,  as  they  were  ready  to 
take  horse  took  many  arms  and  some  ammunition,  and  their  chief  standard 
a  lion  couchaut,  with  the  motto,  «  Who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?  »  There  was 
a  declaration  m  which  they  set  forth  a  new  government.  We  are  sending 
break  it  «PP«*«"»  others  engaged  in  this  design,  and  hope  to 

Abroad,  the  war  with  Spain  was  in  full  progress;  and  after,  in 
September  1656  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet  captured 
by  Blake  and  Montague  had  put  all  London  in  good  spirits,  the 
destruction  of  a  second  Plate  fleet  by  Blake  at  Vera  Cruz  in  April 
1657  was,  like  the  former  event,  made  the  occasion  for  a  public 
thanksgiving.  _  The  firm  and  prudent  policy  of  the  Protecto- 
while  contriving  to  avert  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United 
I  rovinces,  despite  all  the  efforts  made  to  provoke  it,  maintained 
the  alliance  with  France  by  means  of  which  he  had  achieved 
the  great  moral  victory  (for  as  such  it  is  justly  regarded)  of 
staying  the  persecution  of  the  Waldenses.  One  of  the  curiosities 
l^*T?.^™£}!!!,^™t..(*  tbe.  ™  paid  at.  the 


 11    ,•     „    ,,    -r,.  .,  ■ —  ■  '-"f  sums  paia  at  tne 

collection  for  the  Piedmontese  Protestants,  made  apparently  early 
in  1656  in  the  different  towns  of  England  and  Wales  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mrs.  Green  should  not  have  printed  the  list  in  evtenso 
as  it  would  have  had  a  certain  statistical  value.  The  London 
total,  which  must  have  amounted  to  some  thousands  is  not 
given;  while  Norwich  appears  with  nearly  158/.  in  thirteen 
churches;  Manchester  contributes  a  little  over  32^  ;  and  Liver- 
pool (lor  which  better  times  were  near  at  hand)  10L  3  s  By  the 
side  of  this  liberal  expenditure  may  be  noted  the  ineao-re  allow- 
ance of  229^.  odd  for  the  expenses  of  the  funerafof  Kino- 
Charles  I.  Mrs.  Green  considers  that  the  account  proves  that 
there  was  no  disrespect  shown  towards  his  remains"-  but  it 
certainly  proves  nothing  further,  except  that  the  bill  was 'left  un- 
paid for  the  better  part  of  eight  years.  Eather  later  we  have  a 
touehing  petition  from  divers  poor  servants  of  the  late  Kino-,  left 
according  to  their  own  statement,  in  utter  destitution  ' 


To  the  vigorous  activity  of  the  Government  in  these  eleven 
months  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  Royal  family  and  of  their  ad- 
herents in  exile  present  a  pitiable  contrast.  There  was,  asobserved,  no 
money  to  pay  lor  anything— not  even,  it  was  feared,  for  mourning 
on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  whose  death,  in  HydePs 
opinion    would  be  "agreeable  to  none  but  the  Cardinal  and 
Oromwell.     And  yet  means  were  in  some  way  found  to  pay  for 
intelligence    ;  m  one  instance,  at  all  events,  according  to  a  very 
respectable  rate.    The  system  of  political  spies  is  amply  illustrated 
in  these  pages  ;  and  a  pretty  twofold  picture  of  injured,  thouo-h  not 
uncomplaining,  innocence  might  be  composed  out  of  the  adven- 
tures of  Sir  Robert  Walsh  and  Colonel  Bampfield.    A  very  un- 
certain source  of  income  was  the  extraction  of  money,  humorously 
called  "  milk,"  from  disaffected  Englishmen  by  the  friendly  autho- 
rities in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  1657 
that  the  Governor,  Don  John  of  Austria,  invited  Charles  and  his 
brothers  to  Brussels.    The  "  King  of  Scots  at  Bruges  "  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York  had  hitherto  chiefly  depended  on  the 
good  offices  of  their  sister  the  Princess  of  Orange ;  but  she  was 
really  powerless  since  the  Act  of  Seclusion,  and  Cromwell  would 
probably,  but  for  the  unwillingness  of  France,  have  included  the 
Estates-General  in  tue  anti-Spanish  alliance.    The  hopes  which 
were  founded  by  the  Royalists  upon  the  loyal  sympathies  of  the 
fleet  were  probably  exaggerated ;  though  it,  is  clear,  from  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government  against  the  circulation  amono- 
the  crews  of  "abusive  and  derisive"  pamphlets,  that  it  felt  some 
uneasiness  on  the  subject.  But  at  all  events  there  could  have  been 
no  grounds  for  the  notion  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  "  probe 
Rlake.  _  He  was  naturally  of  an  independent  character,  and  as  a 
sailor,  of  course,  had  his  grievances  against  the  Admiralty  Com- 
missioners and  the  head  of  the  Government ;  but  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  his  playing  a  double  game,  such  as  that  which  the 
petty_  officers  of  the  ship  the  Adventure  expected  from  their 
captain   (This  latter  worthy's  opinion  of  Oliver  Cromwell  perhaps 
hardly  deserved  quoting  by  Mrs.  Green  in  her  preface.)    Early  in 
1657  a  difference  broke  out  between  Charles  and  his  brother  con- 
cerning Sir  John  Berkeley,  one  of  the  King's  followers,  which 
seems  to  have  spread,  or  to  have  been  reported  to  have  spread,  its 
disintegrating  influence  as  far  as  England.    While  at  the  Hao-ue 
it  was  attempted  to  arrange  a  marriage  for  the  Duke  of  York 
Charles  proposed  to  the  Council  at  Brerssels  a  consolidation  with 
his  levies  of  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  troops  in  the 
bpanish  service,  so  that  a  force  might  be  formed  which  he  might 
in  person  lead  across  the  Channel.    But  the  further  prosecution  of 
this  design  belongs  to  a  later  point  of  time  than  that  reached  by 
the  present  volume.  J 
Among  matters  of  miscellaneous  interest  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  it,  one  or  two  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion.  The 
revision  of  the  Authorized  Version,  which  a  Committee  was  in 
January  1657  appointed  to  consider,  is  occasionally  alluded  to  in 
the  correspondence  calendared  by  Mrs.  Green  ;  but,  unless  we  mis- 
take, she  neither  mentions  the  subject  in  her  preface,  nor  directs 
attention  to  it  by  any  special  heading  in  the  index.    By  the  way. 
the  index  heading  «  Bible,  quotations  from,  70,"  fails  to  exhaust 
the  number  of  ornamental  Scripture  phrases  and  names  which 
occur  in  the  text,    The  language  of  a  letter  from  Charles  Longland 
to  Vice-Admiral  Baddileyis  particularly  refreshing,  though  in  sub- 
stance it  is  mundane  enough,  inveighing  against  Portugal  with  the 
vigour  of  manufacturing  censors  of  the  Congo  Treaty,  suggesting  the 
annexation  of  Oran,  and  commending  a  shipment  of  old  Sara°ossa 
wine,  '  a  cup  of  which,  in  raw  cold  weather,  will  not  be  amiss  " 
Of  literary  or  quasi-literary  names  we  have  in  this  volume  only 
come  across  (besides  Hyde's)  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
the  language  of  whose  letter  concerning  the  marriage  of  "an  old 
friend  and  neighbour  "  is  truly  deplorable.  University  intelligence 
is  mainly  furnished  by  Joseph  Williamson's  correspondents  at 
Queen  s  College,  Oxford,  who  find  themselves,  under  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reformation  of  the  Universities,  fallen  upon  dry 
and  supperless  times.    One  of  them  reports  Dr.  Wilkins  to  be 
the  rising  sun  since  his  marriage  with  the  Protector's  sister." 
Inere  are,  however,  a  few  other  items  of  academical  information. 
t>v,    t,00,18  \°.be  allowed  t0  hold  liis  Divinity  Professorship  and 
Pubhc  Readership  at  Gresham  College,  "his  marriage  notvvith- 
stand.ng.    1  he  University  of  Glasgow  obtains  a  newcharter,  with  an 
increase  of  revenue  to  meet  the  expense  of  new  buildings  which  have 
since  gone  the  way  of  the  old.    From  Scotland,  too,  a  number 
of  Doctors  of  Physic  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  College 
ot  Physicians  in  Edinburgh,  such  as  about  a  generation  later 
was  to  be  actually  accomplished.    Lastly,  the  "new  College  " 
at  Durham  is  mentioned  more  than  once;   the  patent  which 
established  it  as  a  University  was,  however,  not  granted  till  the 
month  with  which  this  Calendar  closes.    But  not  the  least  inte- 
resting, although  involuntary,  contribution  to   the   history  of 
education  in  this  volume  will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Lady 
Lowther  to  her  son's  tutor  Joseph  Williamson,  who  was  con- 
ducting, or  seeking  to  conduct,  her  son's  education  abroad.  She 
writes  with  much  good  sense,  though  in  no  sanguine  spirit.  And 
herein  she  was  well  advised,  as  a  letter  to  the  tutor  from  his  pupil 
himself,  with  an  extract  from  which  we  conclude,  may  seem  to 
signify : —  ,  . 

The  past  I  shall  bury  in  oblivion,  but  I  have  heard  from  friends  every 

thn 1m  fT  ^  WnnC,n  t0,my  &ther'  which  is  not  what  1  ohould  have 
thought ;  I  hope  you  will  lay  by  past  oversights,  and  send  me,  with  other 
things,  something  worthy  my  father's  acceptance,  which  I  may  send  Lira 
next  term  I  am  going  into  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Do  not  make  n  o 
incur  my  father's  displeasure  further.  You  know  what  lies  upon  it .which 
is  no  slight  business.  1  ' 
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HEALTH  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOKS.* 

AMONG  the  actual  results  of  the  opening  of  the  Health  Ex- 
hibition not  tbe  least  important  is  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
official  handbooks,  now  in  course  of  publication,  that  practically 
illustrate  the  science  of  health  in  all  its  manifold  aspects.  Not 
alone  is  the  public  health  of  great  cities,  or  the  hygienic  view  of 
the  subject,  considered ;  other  cognate  subjects,  such  as  the  water 
supply,  the  fire  brigade,  the  art  of  cookery,  the  chemistry  and 
dietetic  value  of  the  various  drinks  and  food,  the  management  of  the 
sick,  ambulance  organization,  athletics  and  dress,  are  embraced  in 
the  official  scheme.  The  general  excellence  of  the  first  instalment  of 
these  handbooks  promises  well  for  the  value  and  completeness  of  the 
series ;  while  the  price  at  which  they  are  issued,  varying  from  one 
to  two  shillings,  should  assure  the  success  they  merit.  In  Health 
in  the  Village  Dr.  Acland  unfolds  some  of  the  results  of  his  large 
experience  of  the  progress  of  sanitation  in  country  villages  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  in  an  interesting  narrative  contrasts, 
with  dramatic  skill,  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  village  community 
of  the  past  and  present.  His  picture  of  Lowmarsh  possesses  the 
great  merit  of  being  free  from  the  high  colour  of  sensational 
touches,  and  the  practical  lesson  he  inculcates  is  admirably  for- 
cible and  lucid.  Such  cases  of  fever  epidemics  in  villages  as 
desolated  Terling  in  Essex  and  Manaton  in  Devon  are  illus- 
trated afresh  in  Dr.  Acland's  account  of  his  inspection  of  Hor- 
wood  in  1858.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  handbook  lies, 
however,  in  the  value  of  the  remedial  suggestions  offered,  the 
observations  on  the  construction  and  drainage  of  cottages,  the 
water  supply,  the  education  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants — 
all  of  which  are  characterized  by  sound  sense  and  shrewd  obser- 
vation, and  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrative  plans. 

Mr.  Berdmore  treats  the  subject  of  cooking  with  discrimination 
and  independence,  obviously  holding  individual  views  of  some 
matters,  e.g.  the  making  of  a  salad,  where  unanimity  of  procedure 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  The  arrangement  of  his  book  is 
commendable  and  novel,  being  a  grammar  of  the  art,  the  principia 
of  which  are  defined  with  precision  and  finish ;  so  that  no  cook 
who  follows  Mr.  Berdmore's  practical  directions  can  wander  from 
the  clear  path  of  orthodoxy. 

None  of  the  handbooks  before  us  surpasses  in  value,  or  more 
fully  meets  a  current  demand,  than  Miss  Wood's  observations  on 
the  food  and  nurture  of  infants  and  the  dietary  of  invalids. 
While  her  work  especially  appeals  to  mothers  and  the  rearing  of 
their  offspring,  it  is  full  of  timely  counsel  to  invalids,  and  particu- 
larly to  dyspeptics,  who  would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  adhering 
to  the  simple  and  sensible  rules  here  laid  down.  The  fruits  of 
Miss  Wood's  experience  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Ormond  Street  are  very  fully  and  practically  mani- 
fested in  this  excellent  little  book,  to  which  Dr.  Oheadle  has  con- 
tributed an  introduction  on  the  digestive  powers  of  infants  and  the 
chemical  constituents  of  their  fitting  food. 

All  visitors  to  the  Health  Exhibition  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  display  made  by  the  Water  Companies,  and  the  many  in- 
teresting features  in  connexion  with  it.  Professor  Atttleld's 
brochure  is  an  admirable  guide  to  the  subject,  and  treats  ex- 
haustively the  important  question  of  the  water  supply,  besides 
dealing  with  the  various  aerated  waters  and  unfermented  beverages 
that  are  so  popular.  In  discussing  the  virtues  of  tea  and  coffee  the 
writer  affirms  that  the  consumption  of  the  latter  has  decreased  to 
one-half  within  the  past  thirty  years  in  Great  Britain.  Notorious  as 
it  is  that  this  country  is  more  addicted  to  tea  than  coffee,  we  should 
have  welcomed  statistics  in  support  of  this  statement.  Professor 
Attfield  also  observes,  "  A  mixture  of  tea  is  generally  desirable  ;  a 
grocer  who  knows  his  business  can  be  trusted  to  properly  '  blend ' 
his  teas."  Few  drinkers  of  what  are  called  fine  teas  will,  we  think, 
assent  to  the  first  proposition,  and  we  fear,  from  considerable 
experience,  that  not  many  grocers  produce  irreproachable  blends. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "  Healthy  Schools  "  Mr.  Paget 
has  not  over-estimated  its  importance  among  sanitary  questions, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practical  illustration  of  the  question 
by  buildings  in  the  Exhibition  will  yet  be  effected.  The  chief 
elements  of  health  in  schools  are  fully  and  succinctly  considered 
by  Mr.  Paget,  and  not  the  construction,  ventilation,  and  general 
arrangements  merely,  but  also  the  nature  and  equipment  of  the 
playgrounds  and  the  administration  of  school  infirmaries. 

Wanderers  in  Old  London,  as  reproduced  at  South  Kensington, 
may  have  observed  specimens  of  the  primitive  appliances  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  in  vogue  two  centuries  ago  ;  these  curious  devices 
are  not  more  suggestive  when  compared  with  a  modern  engine 
than  Captain  Eyre  Shaw's  account  of  the  formation  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  is  illustrative  of  the  last  halt-century's  progress. 


*  Health  in  the  Village.  By  Henry  W.  Acland,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

On  the  Principles  of  Cooking.  By  Sept.  Berdmore.  London  :  Clowes 
&  Sons.  1884. 

Food  and  Cookery  fot  Infants  and  Invalids.  Bv  Catherine  Jane  Wood. 
London  :  Clowes  &  Sons.  1S84. 

Water  and  Water  Supplies.  By  John  Attfield,  F.R.S..  &c.  London  : 
Clowes  &  Sons.  1884. 

Healthy  Schools.     By  Charles  E.  Paget.    London:  Clowes  &  Sons. 

Fires  and  Fire  Brigades.  By  Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,  C.B.  London : 
Clowes  6c  bons.  1SS4. 

Ambulance  Organization.  By  Surgeon-Major  G.  J.  H.  Evatt  M  D 
London :  Clowes  &  Sons.    1S84:  "         ^valc>  J»-1J- 


Captain  Shaw's  handbook  displays  great  breadth  of  view  and 
comprehensive  grasp,  and  is  eminently  readable  for  the  clearness 
of  its  style  and  the  interest  of  the  subject.  His  remarks  on  the 
fallacy  of  fire-proof  structures,  on  the  insubstantial  nature  of 
modern  buildings,  and  on  the  dangers  of  iron  and  stone,  should 
receive  careful  attention. 

Ambulance  organization,  military  and  naval,  is  the  subject  of 
an  excellent  handbook  by  Surgeon-Major  Evatt,  the  real  value  of 
which  is  but  little  indicated  in  the  author's  diffident  preface.  It 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  guide  to  the  casual  visitor  to  the 
Exhibition,  and  though  only  a  compilation,  is  skilfully  compacted 
and  well  written  ;  it  is  fully  illustrated  throughout  by  woodcuts 
reproduced,  and  in  some  cases  reduced,  from  various  sources.  The 
history  of  the  movement  that  found  its  full  expression  in  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  institution  of  the  various  lied  Cross 
Societies  is  briefly  told  by  way  of  preface  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  book,  which  omits  no  detail  in  the  vast  organization  of  the 
National  Aid  Society  and  the  elaborate  machinery  of  equipment 
and  transport  used  in  the  field.  The  handbook  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  Health  Exhibition  and  of  no  transient 
interest. 


GARDEN  LORE.* 

THERE  are  few  pleasures  to  be  named  more  healthv,  more 
refining,  or  more  perennial  than  that  of  flower-gardening.  It 
supplies  culture  to  the  most  delicate  of  the  senses;  it  gives  exer- 
cise to  the  faculties  of  curiosity,  imagination,  and  wonder,  and,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  has  abundantly  shown  us,  it  opens  up  a  field  of  infinite 
expansion  even  for  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect.  Not  a  few 
of  the  greatest  minds  have  found  their  chief  solace  and  never- 
failing  delight  in  the  society  of  flowers.  How  characteristic  of 
Bacon's  whole  genius  is  the  quaint  saying  that  God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden — "and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures." The  perfect  laying  out  of  a  garden  is,  in  truth,  among  the 
noblest  efforts  of  genius.  Merely  to  scatter  seeds,  or  to  plant  trees 
and  shrubs  haphazard,  whatever  their  variety,  rarity,  or  indivi- 
dual beauty,  is  as  far  removed  from  the  true  principles  of  floricul- 
ture as  to  parcel  out  the  ground  with  rule  and  compass  into  the 
conventional  patterns  and  mathematical  monstrosities  known  as 
carpet-  bedding.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  wholesome  reaction  setting 
in  against  the  pedantic  extravagances  for  some  years  past  in 
fashion,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  simpler,  more  natural,  and  there- 
fore purer  and  more  satisfying  arrangement  of  the  old  English 
garden. 

Foremost  amongst  those  who  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
happy  renascence  of  a  natural  style  of  gardening  has  been  for 
years  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  the  keynote  of  whose  teaching  is  the 
simple  principle  that  every  district  should  have  flower-gardens 
characteristic  of  itself,  adapted  to  its  soil,  climate,  and  position. 
No  stereotyped  rule  or  form  of  arrangement  can  be  laid  down  for 
indiscriminate  application.  What  constitutes  the  special  fitness 
of  the  layer-out  of  gardens  is  a  kind  of  opportunism,  the  gift 
which  gave  Capability  Brown  his  title  to  celebrity — a  quick  eye 
to  the  possibilities  of  any  given  site,  a  happy  audacity  in  seizing 
every  salient  feature  in  the  landscape,  a  crag  here  or  a  knoll 
there,  asunny  slope,  a  meandering  brook,  a  shoot  of  falling  water, 
bringing  in  the  resources  of  art  not  to  supersede,  but  to  enhance, 
the  loveliness  of  nature.  Mr.  Robinson's  latest  volume,  The 
English  Floivei-  Garden,  in  the  compilation  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledges the  aid  of  some  threescore  experts  or  connoisseurs  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture,  has  for  its  aim  to  reduce  to  system  the 
means  of  making  the  flower-garden  a  reflex,  as  he  puts  it,  of  the 
world  of  beautiful  plant  life,  in  harmony  with  the  local  surround- 
ings, and  varied  in  succession  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  exigencies 
or  the  capabilities  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  abound- 
ing wealth  of  flowers  suited  to  the  embellishment  of  our  open- 
air  spaces.  An  exhaustive  list  is  given  of  all  available  flowering 
plants,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  botanical  names, 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  liberal  in  point  of  number  and  drawn  with 
correctness  and  elegance,  the  characteristics  of  each  plant  and 
flower  being  brought  out  as  well  to  the  eye  as  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  reader.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  corresponding 
alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  vernacular  names,  for  the  use  of  the 
less  scientific  classes  of  the  public,  who  are  the  most  likely  to 
consult  the  book.  Preliminary  to  making  use  of  the  exhaustless 
store  of  floral  treasures  thus  opened  to  the  floriculturist  comes  the 
fundamental  principle  of  selection  and  arrangement,  to  which  Mr. 
Robinson  applies  himself  in  his  introductory  pages.  For  the 
essential  quality  of  style  in  gardening  the  basis  is  to  be  found, 
he  rightly  insists,  not  in  the  fleeting  and  indefinable  quality  called 
t.iste,  but  in  a  certain  fitness  arising  out  of  definite  natural  law. 
And  nature  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  art,  in  her 
laws  which  form  the  irrefragable  canons  for  our  guidance,  far  from 
binding  us  with  weary  fetters,  has  the  tenderness  of  a  true  mother. 
Within  her  rule  there  is  the  truest  liberty  and  the  most  genuine 
enjoyment.  After  all  the  discussion  upon  the  several  styles  of 
laying  out  gardens,  the  ultimate  types  to  which  we  are  brought 

*  The  English  Flower  Garden,  Style,  Position,  and  Arrangement ;  fol- 
lowed by  a  description,  alphabetically  arranged,  of  all  the  Plants  best  suited 
fur  its  embellishment ;  their  culture,  and  position  suited  for  each.  By  W. 
Robinson,  Founder  of"  The  Garden."  &e.  With  the  co-operation  of  many 
of  the  best  Flower  Gardeners  of  the  day.  Illustrated  with  many  Engrav- 
ings.   London  :  John  Murray. 

Da$s  and  Hours  in  a  Garden.    Bv  "  E.  V.  B."    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
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face  to  face  are  two  in  number.    One  of  these  is  to  be  described 
as  the  formal,  strait-laced,  and  mechanical,  projected  from  the 
designers  mind,  drawn  out  by  rule  and  line,  with  much  of 
grandiose  composition  in  marble,  stone,  or  terra-cotta,  with  palatial 
terraces,  waterfalls,  sea-monsters,  and  soaring  jets.    The  other 
starts  with  nature  as  a  guide,  relying  upon  her  'boundless  wealth 
ot  floral  resources,  the  hand  of  the  artist  or  constructor  as  little 
as  possible  obtruding  itself  into  the  aspect  of  the  landscape.  There 
are,  of  course,  positions,  as  our  author  fully  allows,  where  the 
intrusion  of  architecture  or  embankments  into  the  garden  is  justifi- 
able, nay,  necessary.    In  the  typical  examples  he  brings  forward 
there  are  instances  in  which  noble  effects  are  produced  by  the 
tasteful  employment  of  such  accessories.    Still,  on  the  whole  the 
impression  produced  in  most  cases  is  that  of  regret  at  so  much 
outlay  of  labour  and  racking  of  brain,  the  eye  turning  with 
a  sense  of  relief  to  the  simpler  pictures  in  which  nature  has 
been  left  more  free  to  work  her  will.    Who  will  nowadays 
dispute  the  iorce  with  which  our  author  speaks  of  the  dismal 
effect  produced  by  the  formalistie  theatrical  scheme   of  the 
great  fountains  and  terraces  at  Sydenham,  the  greatest  modern 
example  of  the  waste  of  enormous  means  in  making-  hideous  a 
noble  stretch  of  natural  scenery  ?    At  the  same  time  he  shows 
Himself  quite  alive  to  the  propriety  and  the  beauty  that  can  be 
produced  where  artificial  adjuncts  of  this  kind  are  "introduced  in 
judicious  adaptation   to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  with 
harmonious  adjustment  to  the  architecture  of  the  mansion  which 
they  serve  to  embellish.    In  fact,  we  can  hardly  picture  to  our- 
selves any  great  palatial  house  which  would  not  be  shorn  of  half 
its  effect  it  bereft  of  the  appliances  which  are  due  to  the  genius  of 
the  architect  and  the  sculptor.    In  the  case  of  Thoresby  Hall,  our 
authors  first  example,  as  typical  of  the  great  houses  of  the  present 
day,  we  are  shown  how  the  elaborate  terrace  hides  whilst  it  is 
designed  to  protect  the  best  view  of  the  house,  the  artist  to  «ret  a 
more  pleasing  sketch  of  it  having  been  driven  to  the  riverside 
below.    1  ho  ugh  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  choose  the  crest  of  a 
Hill  or  a  site  yet  it  seems  to  him  doubtful  if  building  the  house 
partly  into  the  slope  as  at  Thoresby  is  the  best  way.  Hio-helere 
occupying  a  similar  situation  as  to  ground,  forms  an  example,  we 
agree  with  him,  of  the  better  fashion  of  having  a  quiet,  open  vista 
in  iront  with  ample  room  for  every  phase  of  gardening  or  tree- 
plantmg  in  the  grounds  spreading  out  on  either  side,  or  behind  the 
house    Greenlands,  by  the  Thames-side  near  Henley,  the  prin- 
cipal front  a  simple  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  water,  comes  he 
thinks,  nearer  to  our  possibly  perfect  English  flower-garden  than 
any  example  he  has  to  mention.    At  Clumber  the  view  is  cut 
off  at  many  points  by  the  formal  pile  of  Sir  C.  Barry's  archi- 
tectural work    In  Pendell  Court,  a  beautiful  old  house  ivy-clad 
and  wreathed  with  roses,  and  unencumbered  with  terrace/foun- 
tain, or  statue,  we  are  invited  to  see  the  .pattern  of  the  English 
c°untfJ  mansion,  a  poem  iu  bllildln?  and  in  lawn.    To  this  we 
should  be  inclined,  for  our  part,  to  add  as  an  alternative  model 
Endsleigh  Cottage,  the  lovely  Devonshire  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford   in  which  time  has  smoothed  away  whatever  seemed 
artificial  under  Brown's  designing  hand;  every  jutting  rock  or 
fall  of  feathery  spray  seeming  to  fulfil  its  natural  function  in 
the  pervading  harmony.    On  a  slighter  scale  we  are  shown  the 
typical  English  cottage  with  garden  and  lawn  in  Gilbert  White's 
characteristic  retreat  at  Selborne,  sketched  in  iSSo,  not  essen- 
tially modified  since  the  time  of  the  distinguished  naturalist  A 
glance  at  Charles  Kingsley's  Rectory  at  Eversley  shows  us  a 
modest  and  charming,  and  simple  as  charming,  type  of  warden 
where  house  and  grounds  had  been  as  unsatisfactory  as  was  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view  the  rest  of  the  parish  ;  the  incoming  rector 
in    1844  becoming  his  own  engineer  and' landscape  gardener 
Professor  Owen  s  garden  at  Sheen  Lodge,  Richmond;  is  finally 
cited  as  proving  that  the  most  attractive  gardens  are  by  no  means 
the  largest  or  the  most  pretentious. 

Now  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  call,  the  ambition,  or  the 
purse  to  lay  out  grounds  on  the  princely  scale  of  Trentham  Eaton, 
or  Witley  Court.    It  is  as  a  guide  and  helper  to  those  whose 
modest  wants  have  their  limits  within  a  few  acres  at  the  most 
that  Mr  Robinson  comes  forward  with  his  experience  and  his 
critical  taste.    The  main  point  in  practice  is  how  the  garden 
designer  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  inexhaustible  treasure  that 
nature  places  at  his  command.    We  have  here  in  effect  an  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  British  flora,  acclimatized  as  well  as  in- 
digenous.    Since  m  this  country  the  flower-garden  must  rely 
upon  the  vegetation  that  will  stand  rude  vicissitudes  of  climate 
and  temperature,  precedence  is  here  given  to  hardy  plants,  with 
rules  for  their  arrangement,  succession,  and  protection.  The 
garden  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  the  garden  of  beautiful  form 
and  the  wild  garden,  have  each  a  chapter  full  of  useful  hints  and 
attractive  illustrations.    "  Economy  and  wasted  effort"  forms  a 
heading  to  much  sensiole  advice  specially  suitable  to  amateurs  in 
horticulture.    Each  separate  season  naturally  calls  for  artistic  and 
economic  study  of  _  the  flora  adapted  to  it ;  but  to  the  judfcS 
and  far-seeing  florist  the  round  of  the  whole  year  will  be  a  matter 
lor  systematic  contemplation,  and  both  summer  and  winter  beddino- 
will  be  combined  in  his  provision  for  keeping  up  in  the  o-arden  a 
perennial  current  of  life.    Now  that  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
material  in  the  shape  of  plants  suited  to  the  furnishing  of  flower 
beds  in  winter,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  blank  and  barren 
patches  after  the  summer  bedding-plants  have  been  cleared  away 
lo  neutralize  the  prevailing  dulness  of  the  winter  season  there  is 
all  the  more  need  for  making  our  gardens  as  bright'  and  cheerful 
M  possible.    This  has  led  to  our  practical  botan&i  searching  out 


and  using  as  summer  bedders  many  hardy  plants  which  other- 
wise might  have  been  passed  over, but  which  are  just  as  efficacious 
as  tender  exotics,  nay,  in  some  cases,  as  Mr.  Robinson  has  found, 
more  so,  and  which  when  planted  in  the  spring  serve  till  the  sprin- 
following,  when  they  are  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted  for 
another  year.  _  If  we  can  combine,  as  he  contends  we  easily  can, 
summer  and  winter  bedding,  then  much  of  the  opposition  to  formal 
parterre  planting  will  cease,  nor  will  any  sensible  florist  grud-e 
the  labour  and  expense.  The  trouble  indeed  in  this  case  should  be 
a  pleasure.  What  is  here  advocated  is  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  seasons,  a  kind  of  giving  and  taking,  a 
tender  and  a  hardy  system  of  bedding.  A  sketch  of  such  a  scheme 
as  Mr.  Robinson  has  in  view  will  show  what  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  material  is  at  hand  for  the  purpose  :— 

For  instance,  in  summer  planting  a  goodly  number  of  the  more  handsome 
and  showier  growing  Conifers  and  other  shrubs  should  be  brought  into  use 
for  the  filling  of  vases,  centres  of  beds,  and  as  dot  plants  in  the  larger 
bed,.  Amongst  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose  are  Retinosporas,  Thuja, 
Jumpers  Cypresses  Biotas,  Yuccas,  standard  Golden  Yews,  standard 
^,  .H? t7'„V!meSated  Hollies,  ™d  Euonymuses.  For  lines  and  ground- 
fi-n  1  s  f0ll0WlnS  are  most  suitable,  viz.,  Sedums  of  many  kind!,  Saxi- 
fiage.%  bempemvums, Cerastium  arvense,  Mentha  Pulegiura  gibraltarica, 
Womearepens,  V.  mcana  variegated  Thyme,  variegated  Arabia,  and 
others.  These  hardy  plants  being  worked  in  with  the  summer  arrange- 
ments, and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  with  evident  improvement 
to  the  tenderer  subjects  give  so  much  the  less  labour  when  thittafor 

the  1 .5  f  I  t,emierl?lants  and  replacing  them  with  hardy  ones.  Amongst 
the  best  for  taking  the  place  of  Pelargoniums,  &c,  are  hardy  Heaths 
variegated  Ivies,  variegated  Periwinkles,  Cotoneasters,  Befberis,  Aucubas! 

i£K  &T      ymus* Lavender' common  and  variesatod 

Under  the  veil  of  the  initials  «  E.  V.  B.,"  which  her  dedication 
renders  easily  penetrable  by  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter, 
a  lady  to  whom  we  believe  our  young  folks  to  be  indebted  for 
not  a  few  of  the  most  delightful  of  recent  stories  has  brought 
together  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  a  series  of  charming  arti- 
cles, forming  a  kind  of  floral  chronicle  of  the  year.    Akin  both  in 
conception  and  spirit  to  Colin  Clout's  Calendar,  this  little  volume, 
instead  of  leading  us  on  the  ramble  through  the  merry  greenwood 
amid  the  sights  and  sounds  of  uncultivated  nature,  bids  us  take 
our  pleasure  in  trim  gardens,  and  feast  our  senses  upon  the  beau- 
ties and  the  scents  which  a  few  years  of  skilled  and  lovino-  toil 
have  enabled  the  writer  to  bring  together  as  bv  magic  out  of  what 
seemed  but  a  barren  and  profitless  wilderness.  To  the  pleasant  Year 
tn  a  Lancashire  Garden,  or  Milner's  Country  Pleasures,  us  we  rather 
think  the  true  title  to  have  run,  is  due,  we  are  told,  the  suggestion 
of  recording  in  this  alternative  shape  the  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments of  another  garden,  growing  in  a  more  genial  climate,  which 
we  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  that  of  Somersetshire,  the  site  beino- 
identified  by  a  reference  to  it  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  "as  a  very  pretty 
seate  in  the  forest,  on  a  flat,  with  gardens  exquisitely  kept,  thou-h 
large,  and  the  house  a  staunch  old  building,"  then  tenanted  by 
George  Evelyn,  cousin  to  the  diarist.    Remains  of  conventual 
buildings  then  existed  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  still  traceable  111  part,  though  the  house  and  grounds  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  deplorable  neglect  and  decay.    Nothing  of  a 
garden  at  all  events,  we  are  told,  survived  here  when  our  author 
in  1 071,  took  the  place  in  hand  as  a  playground,  and  with  the 
Help  ot  a  skilful  gardener,  and  a  love  for  flowers,  of  which  she 
modestly  speaks  as  unscientific,  transformed  the  scene  into  the 
comparative  paradise  that  her  graphic  pen  portrays  for  our  delec- 
ation  and  profit.    Tastefully  got  up,  in  Queen  Anne  type,  with 
hand-made  paper,  creamy  vellum  binding,  rough   edges  and 
daintily  cut  head  and  tail  pieces,  the  little  volume  forms  an  orna- 
ment for  the  drawing-room  or  library  table.    Full  of  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  E.  \.  B.  throws  the  charm  of  personal  associa- 
tion round  her  notices  of  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  birds.  Why 
October  should  be  chosen  by  her  as  the  opening  point  in  her  cycle 
of  the  year  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.    But  we  gladly  yield  our- 
selves to  her  guidance  as  she  takes  us  to  the  "Fantaisie,"  a  tiny 
plantation  with  a  breadth  of  flowers  and  young  evergreen  trees 
intermixed    gay  with  a  profusion  of   her  autumn  favourites, 
d'plKf^l  i olose  trimmed  "ye wen"  hedges,  to  revive  Spenser's 
delightful  phrase,  the.  three  eastern  gables  of  the  old  house  all 
aflame  with  Virginian  creeper.    With  November  we  pass  on  to 
chrysanthemums  of  varied  hue  and  convolution,  or  make  up  a 
nosegay  of  crimson  summer  roses  or  gladiolus,  auratum  lily,  a 
Welsh  poppy,  and  a  wondrous  spray  of  flexuosa  honeysuckle  that 
fills  the  room  with  its  fragrance.    If  December  yields  us  little 
save  the  Christmas  rose  to  enliven  the  prevalent  dulness  or  sub- 
dued verdure  nature  fully  makes  up  her  tale  of  beauty  with  the 

Wb7  Tr  ^h0M  frost  sPreads  over  gossamei- webs  and 
leathery  foliage.  We  are  surprised  to  find  no  heaths  to  break 
he  green  background  of  Deodara,  Sequoia  or  Abies  amabilis,  a 
lovely  pine,  whose  robe  of  grey-blue  tufted  foliage  wraps  her  feet 
and  trails  upon  the  grass.  With  the  first  burst  of  spring  the 
garden  wakes  up  to  newness  of  life.  Grand  arums  uprear  their 
thick  tall  stems,_  crowned  by  spathes  in  spiral  lines  of  perfect 
grace.  Ihe  mystic  roots  of  the  briony,  having  lain  hidden  all  the 
winter,  respond  to  the  call  of  the  sun  from  heaven.  "  Is  the  white 
briony  really  the  true  mandrake  ?  "  our  author  wonders.  The  prim- 
rose and  violet  crocus  and  hyacinth,  chequer  the  beds  and  the 
sward  with  their  manifold  hues.  The  rooks,  which  have  been  a? 
length  tempted  to  make  a  home  here,  are  busy  with  their  nests 
and  the  thrushes  enliven  the  woods  with  their  music.  And  so  for 
hours,  days,  and  months  our  kindly  hostess  or  guide  conducts  us 
through  a  round  of  sights  and  sounds  and  scents,  ever  varying  yet 
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ever  fresh  and  pleasant.  Justly  proud  of  this  Arcadia  of  her  own 
creating,  she  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  her  readers  for 
admitting  them  into  literary  companionship  with  her  plans,  her 
meditations,  and  her  enjoyments. 


OLDE  FFRENDES  WITH  NEWE  FACES." 

THIS  is  a  successor  to  the  Chap-Book  Chapleis,  with  more  of 
those  "  suitable  sculptures,"  which  we  have  recently  noticed,  by 
Mr.  Orawhall.  It  contains  nine  "  olde  ffrendes,"  some  of  whom  may 
prove  on  examination  to  be  new  friends.  The  story  of  the  "  Long 
Pack,"  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  ballad,  but  a  narrative  told  in 
plain  modern  English,  is  excellent,  and  will  no  doubt  be  new  to  some 
readers.  It  is  the  tale  of  a  pedlar  who  brings  to  a  lonely  country 
house  left  in  charge  of  servants  the  most  monstrous  pack  ever  seen. 
Other  packs  the  maid  Alice  had  seen  as  long  and  others  as  broad, 
hut  none  at  once  so  long  and  so  broad.  The  pedlar  asks  permission 
to  leave  the  pack,  since  he  is  denied  his  request  for  a  bed  in  the 
bouse.  This  is  granted,  and  he  goes  away.  Presently  Alice, 
coming  back  to  the  room  unheard,  observes,  with  terror  and 
amazement,  the  pack  walking  about,  still  apparently  packed  up. 
How  she  gives  the  alarm,  how  the  gamekeeper  fires  into  the  pack 
and  kills  a  stout  fellow  concealed  in  it,  how  the  servants  stand  a 
siege  of  the  house  by  the  robber's  companions,  must  be  read. 
The  ballad  of  "  Lord  Bateman  "  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Crawhall's 
happiest  style;  the  portrait  of  the  Skipper,  especially,  is  excellent, 
and  we  have  seldom  seen  a  better  ship  than  that  which  he  com- 
mands ;  the  fidelity  of  the  anchor  and  the  ship's  bell  is  alone  worth 
the  whole  price  of  the  book.  The  "Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal" 
may  be  commended  for  the  illustrations,  though  we  protest  vehe- 
mently against  the  spoiling  of  Mrs.  Bargrave's  admirable  portrait 
by  a  vulgar  modern  ejaculation  written  beneath.  The  "Morn- 
ing "  and  "  Evening  "  of  the  unfortunate  poet  John  Cunningham, 
with  his  ode  on  "  Newcastle  Beer,"  are  prefixed  by  a  welcome 
notice  of  his  life.  The  quality  of  the  verse  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  specimen  : — 

'Twas  Stingo  like  this  made  Alcides  so  bold, 

It  braced  up  his  nerves  and  enlivened  his  pow'rs ; 
And  his  mystical  club  that  did  wonders  of  old 
Was  nothing,  my  lad*,  but  such  liquor  as  our's. 

The  horrible  crow 

That  Hercules  slew 
Were  Poverty,  Calumny,  'J  rouble  and  Fear  ; 

Such  a  club  would  you  borrow, 

To  drive  away  sorrow, 
Apply  for  a  Jorum  of  Newcastle  Beer. 

The  story  of  "  Ducks  and  Green  Peas,"  which  is  not  only  told 
In  verse  but  also  dramatized,  is  of  a  kind  which  has  by  this  time 
long  since  lost  whatever  fun  it  may  once  have  possessed.  But 
the  history  which  follows — that  of  "  Andrew  Ilobinson  Stoney 
Bowes,  Esq." — is  certainly  strange,  and  worthy  of  reproduction. 
It  may  be  observed  that  no  novelist  has  ever  yet  dared  to  present 
a  villain  who  comes  anywhere  near  this  remarkable  monster  of 
wickedness.  Thackeray  made  an  attempt  at  portraying  this  very 
personage  in  fiction  ;  but  Barry  Lyndon  is  virtuous  compared  with 
Andrew  Ilobinson  Stoney  Bowes,  who  soared  to  heights  of  wicked- 
ness beyond  the  reach  of  Thackeray.  There  are  yet  fields  unex- 
plored for  the  adventurous  writer  of  fiction.  And  if  Mr.  Orawhall 
has  any  other  stories  as  interesting  as  the  "  Long  Pack"  and  the 
life  and  exploits  of  Mr.  Bowes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  another 
volume  of  "  Olde  Ffrendes  "  from  him. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Life  of  Mohammed  (i)  is  no  doubt  destined  to  be 
frequently  investigated  ere  East  and  West  are  thoroughly  in 
accordance  respecting  it.  A  general  approximation  of  opinion  is 
however  visible,  and  it  is  a  great  merit  in  Herr  Krehl's  modest 
volume  to  express  this  with  precision  and  conciseness.  The 
world  of  Orientalism  has  come  to  the  view  formulated  by  one  who 
perhaps  could  not  read  a  word  of  any  Oriental  language.  Genius, 
insight,  a  fellow-feeling  with  greatness,  and  consistent  adherence 
to  the  sound  maxim  that 

Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle — 

guided  Carlyle  long  ago  to  the  conclusion  now  enforced  by  Herr 
Krehl  and  accepted  by  most  dispassionate  persons.  Mohammed 
was  no  impostor.  He  believed  in  his  mission,  and  his  belief  was 
not  unfounded.  As  a  great  religious  reformer — the  Luther  of 
his  age  and  race — he  is  entitled  to  sincere  veneration ;  as  a 
religious  visionary  he  was  upright  and  sincere.  But  he  was  also 
a  prince  and  a  warrior,  and  in  these  capacities  he  almost  in- 
evitably succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  making  his  revela- 
tion an  engine  of  policy.  This  is  a  stain  upon  the  purity 
of  his  character,  but  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  try  him 
by  the  standard  of  those  teachers  who  have  kept  aloof  from 
public  life.  The  more  exclusively  his  character  and  doctrine  are 
judged  by  a  Semitic  standard,  the  faire.-  they  appear  ;  but  this  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  latter  lias  no  universal 

T  *  Phle  rfn"(les  witi>  "fee  Faces,  adorn  d  with  sutabte  Sculptures. 
.London :  i  ickl  &  Tuer. 

Leir2i1?-%/''iV"  1"  ?1">,a»!me<i-  Dargestellt  von  Ludolf  Krehl. 
.Leipzig:  Schulze.    Londun  :  Nutt. 


character,  and  that  the  former  ecmes  very  short  of  the  ideal  of 
humanity.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  diffusion  of  Western  culture 
in  the  East,  by  acquainting  Orientals  with  a  different  standard, 
will  gradually  open  their  eyes  to  the  partial  and  imperfect  cha- 
racter of  Mohammedanism,  even  as  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  literature  and  modes  of  thought  has  relieved  Europeans 
of  many  of  their  ancient  prejudices.  The  eighteenth  century,  with 
its  fixed  disbelief  in  the  genuineness  of  enthusiastic  sentiment, 
treated  Mohammed  no  better  than  it  treated  Moses;  just  and 
impartial  views  are  an  acquisition  of  our  own  day.  Herr  Krehl 
has  been  to  the  traditional  sources  of  anecdote  and  legend  re- 
specting Mohammed,  and  acknowledges  that  his  conception  of  the 
prophet's  character  is  largely  derived  from  them.  His  own 
narrative  is  distinguished  by  perfect  simplicity  and  lucidity,  it 
commands  assent  by  the  author's  evident  mastery  over  his  mate- 
rials, and  charms  by  the  absence  of  affectation  and  pretentiousness. 
It  condenses  a  vast  amount  of  information  into  a  narrow  compass, 
and  yet  never  reads  like  a  mere  epitome.  The  author's  rigid  re- 
striction of  his  composition  to  his  theme  is  so  far  a  disadvantage 
that  his  predecessors  are  never  alluded  to.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  known  his  opinion  of  Muir  and  Sprengel.  A  suc- 
ceeding volume  is  to  contain  his  exposition  of  Mohammed's 
teaching. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  impossible  to  produce  another 
really  original  book  of  travel  in  so  tourist-ridden  a  country  as 
Norway  (2).  Herr  Passarge,  however,  has  shown  that  something 
remained  to  be  noted  by  a  discriminating  observer  of  man  and 
nature.  His  book  is  excellent,  bright,  racy,  entertaining,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  from  which  the  reader  seems  to  be  continually 
learning.  Without  pretence  of  fine  writing  or  over-elaborated 
word-painting,  his  pictures  convey  a  clear  and  lively  impression  of 
the  characteristics  of  Norwegian  natural  scenery,  especially  when 
its  marine  aspects  are  in  question.  As  an  observer  of  manners 
and  an  inquirer  into  the  resources  of  the  country  he  is  suggestive 
and  instructive.  He  predicts  a  great  future  for  Norway  as  a 
cattle-rearing  country  when  agricultural  science  shall  have  so  far 
progressed  there  as  to  allow  of  cattle  being  fed  throughout  the 
winter,  but  doubts  whether  the  necessary  capital  will  be  forth- 
coming so  long  as  the  fisheries  continue  as  lucrative  as  at  present. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Krebs's  publication  on  the  practical  applications 
of  physical  science  (3)  is  hardly  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  ex- 
tremely useful  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  thirteen 
treatises  by  distinguished  specialists  on  the  most  important  recent 
applications  of  scientific  discovery  to  practical  ends.  Among  the 
most  interesting  subjects  treated  are  photography,  the  spectro- 
scope, electro-motive  power,  and  the  galvano-plastic  art;  while 
especial  importance  attaches  to  discussions  of  the  future  of  the 
telephone  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  battle  between  gas  and 
electricity.  The  volume  should  be  particularly  interesting  to 
English  men  of  science  on  account  of  the  numerous  descriptions  of 
German  inventions  it  contains. 

A  third  edition  of  Friedrich  von  Hellwald's  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  called  for  (4),  and  the  writer  has  shown  a  laudable  diligence 
in  bringing  it  up  to  the  level  of  contemporary  requirements.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  cherish  the  fond  expectation  of  being 
found  among  those  who  will  be  recordtd  as  having  opened  new 
paths  for  modern  thought,  and  even  hint  that  perhaps  his  name 
will  be  found  not  very  remote  from  Darwin's.  Such  an  expecta- 
tion appears  to  us  most  chimerical.  Not  only  is  Herr  von 
Hellwald's  philosophical  creed  a  gloomy  pessimism,  the  general 
acceptance  of  which,  if  attended  by  its  logical  results,  would 
bring  the  march  of  culture  wlr'eh  he  chronicles  to  a  speedy 
termination ;  but  his  advocacy  of  his  views  has  neither  the 
argumentative  power  nor  the  piquancy  of  expression  needful  to 
render  them  convincing  or  popular.  As  a  thinker  he  has  neither 
force  nor  originality.  The  merits  of  his  book  are  of  quite  another 
order ;  the  praise  we  refuse  to  the  speculator  we  can  accord  to  the 
compiler.  He  possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for  marshalling  and 
co-ordinating  facts ;  he  carries  his  reader  swiftly  over  extensive 
historical  periods,  and  leaves  him  possessed  of  accurate  and 
serviceable  knowledge,  well  digested  and  well  arranged.  As  a 
compendium  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  culture  the  work 
is  entitled  to  high  praise,  and  would  have  been  still  better  if  it 
had  been  less  ambitious. 

"  The  History  of  the  Family,"  by  Julius  Lippert  (5),  is  a  well- 
arranged  compendium  of  a  subject  on  which  volumes  mijzht  be 
written.  It  is  certainly  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  aims  at 
conveying  the  essence  of  the  matter.  The  particular  point  of 
view  under  which  the  subject  has  presented  itself  to  Herr  Lippert 
is  the  various  aspects  in  which  family  continuity  has  been  regarded 
at  different  epochs  of  civilization.  In  primitive  times,  mainly 
from  the  idea  common  to  uncivilized  races  that  the  blood  is  the 
man,  the  mother  was  regarded  as  the  pivot  of  the  family  and 
transmitter  of  hereditary  right.  Traces  of  this  idea  are  found  in 
some  English  letral  customs  at  this  day,  and  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
is  still  succeeded  by  his  nephews.     The  development  of  tho 

(2)  Sommerfahrten  in  Xorwcpen:  Iieiseerinnernngen,  A'atur-  und  Kultur- 
studien.    Von  L.  Passarge.    2  Bde.    Leipzig :  Sehlicke.    Londoa :  Nutt. 

(3)  Die  Pliysik  im  Dienste  der  Wissentchaft,  dtr  Kttnst  und  des  prak- 
tisclien  Lebens.  Herausgegeben  von  Frof.  G.  Krebs.  Stuttgart :  Enke. 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

(4)  Ku'titrgescliii  ht<r  in  Hirer  natiirlichen  Entivicklung  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Von  Friedrich  von  lie  lwald.  Dritte  neubearbeitete  Autiage.  2  Bde. 
Augsburg  :  Lampart  it  Co.    London  :  Asher. 

(5)  Die  Geschichte  der  Familie.    Von  Julius  Lippert.    Stuttgart:  Enke. 
London :  Kolekmann. 
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paternal  idea  u  the  subject  of  the  second  section  of  Herr  Lippert'a 
treatise ;  and  m  the  third  he  examines  the  actual  condition  of  the 
family  as  an  institution  among  the  Germanic  races.    He  points 
out  convincingly  that  all  prospect  of  further  progress  depends  upon 
adherence  to  the  German  principle  of  individualism,  and  how 
Jatal  would  be  the  mistake  of  retrograding  to  the  collectivism 
which  even  blavomc  communities  are  beginning  to  outgrow, 
i    •   ,  £l3t  part  of  a  treatise  on  woman,  social  and  physio- 
logical (6),  contains  ample  details  from  both  points  of  view  and 
as  seven  more  parts  are  to  follow,  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
promises  to  be  exhaustive.    The  opinions  of  the  best  authorities 
respecting  the  special  characteristics  of  woman,  such  as  the  weight 
and  texture  of  the  brain,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  are  discussed  at  considerable  length ;  many  curious  physio- 
logical facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  and  the 
writer  has  even  ventured  upon  the  delicate  undertaking  0f  appre- 
ciating the  comparative  female  beauty  of  the  various  re-ions  of 
tlie  earth,  omitting,  however,  both  our  countrywomen  and  his 
own. 

Dr.  Spir  (7)  candidly  confesses  in  the  preface  to  bis  collected 
works  that  these  writings  have  as  yet  failed  to  excite  the 
attention  of  he  public.  The  fault,  he  thinks,  is  not  his,  and  with 
true  philosophical  dignity  and  composure  he  addresses  himself  to 
a  new  attempt.  For  this  he  has,  at  all  events,  the  justification  of 
baying  something  to  say.  His  views  are  frequently  original,  and 
his  style  though  quite  unaffected  and  unostentatious,  is  highly 
individual,  and  as  lucid  as  the  abstract  character  of  his  theme 
permits.  He  has  several  acute  and  penetrating  criticisms,  as 
when  he  opposes  the  notion  that  our  inability  to  discern  more 
than  the  succession  of  phenomena  warrants  disbelief  in  causality, 
bo  tar  as  we  can  follow  him,  his  system  would  appear  to  be  a  kind 
ot  Dualism  He  strongly  denies  that  the  Unconditioned  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  conditioned,  and  must  therefore  assert  the  existence 
ot  some  other  ground  of  phenomena. 

Dr.  von  Gizycki  (8),  the  author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  Shaftesbury,  has  gained  the  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  principles  of  ethics  proposed  by  the  Lessing  Society,  and 
adjudged  by  no  less  distinguished  arbiters  than  Herman  Grimm 
i^asker,  and  W.  Scherer.  Sixty-five  essays  were  submitted  to 
these  eminent  men,  and  we  trust  were  duly  read  by  them  Dr 
Gizycki  s  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  public.  He  has  wisely  pre- 
ferred commonplace  to  paradox,  and  conducts  his  readers  by  beaten 
paths  to  self-approval  and  the  summum  bonnm. 

The  earlier  and  more  interesting  half  of  Franz  Grillparzer's 
Me  9)  has  been  attractively  and  faithfully  recorded  by  himself, 
but  there  was  still  sufficient  room  for  Heinrich  Laube's  simple  and 
concise  biography     Not  only  was  Grillparzer's  existence  pro- 
longed for  thirty-five  years  beyond  the  date  at  which  his  auto- 
biography concludes,  but  his  manuscripts  have  been  found  to 
include  diaries,  notes  of  occurrences,  self-appreciations,  and  other 
biographical  memoranda  of  importance.    These,  carefully  preserved 
by  his  cousin,  Baron  von  Rizo,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
iierr  Laube,  who  has  displayed  sound  judgment  and  discrimination 
in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them,  leaving  the  poet  as  much  as 
possible  to  speak  for  himself,  while  his  own  observations  are  always 
to  the  point.    Grillparzer's  latter  years  were  uneventful,  and  the 
most  important  additions  to  his  autobiography  are  his  journal  of  a 
tour  in  Turkey  and  Greece  in  1843,  and  the  account  of  the  plea- 
sant Indian  summer  of  his  fame  after  the  disturbances  of  1848- 
when  a  patriotic  song  made  him  as  much  the  favourite  of  the  ruling 
classes  as  he  had  previously  been  their  aversion  ;  and  his  forgotten 
dramas  were  revived  one  after  the  other  with  unfailing  success, 
lhe  records  of  his  early  years  are  enriched  with  several  new  traits 
and  we  obtain  on  the  whole  a  vivid  picture  of  the  contrasts  of 
S?/ml,  7  -nd  Pee™bnfs>  t™e  humanity  and  timid  selfishness, 
intellectual  vigour  and  old  bachelor-like  whimsies  that  charac- 
terized the  chief  dramatic  poet  of  Austrian  Hungary 

subiPotUinee.n  Jeai'a  W7ith  Ad6liDaJ  Patti "  (IO) is  W'opriate  to  the 
subject  in  exterior  elegance  and  prettiness,  but  belongs  to  the 

the^iZ  Tfa?19         °f  lit6rary  man<^ture  which  works  up 
SaVSr.  /  °f+lPnvate /fe  int0  *  mass  of  savourless  0?  1 

scandalous  gossip  for  the  gratification  of  the  vulgar.    There  is  iust 

r^t^L  co"?ntenf?clfd  by  Mnie.  Patti  herself,  and  thus 
refute  the  only  surmise  which  could  seriously  affect  her  reputation 

1%  *  °^dlscarded  retainers  as  to  render  it  worth  any 
publisher  s  while  to  dress  it  up  so  handsomely  for  the  market.  7 
Salomon  Hirzels  bibliography  of  Goethe  (11)  was  last  r,nh 
lishedm  1874.  Since  this  period  abundance  of  new  matte/has 
accumulated,  the  scope  of  the  work  including  not  merely  Goeth?s 
own  wntings,  but  the  mass  of  critical  matter  relating  to  nt 
and  the  endless  publications  of  newly-discovered  letters*  forgotten 


IVZ  VJL  rrS0Dal  a,Dd  lterary  80U^nirs  of  all  sorts.  The  last 
Sfl,weD  Peculiar  y  prolific  in  this  kind  of  addition  to 
the  Hh  il  Kum'e;  a,nd'  alth°JUgh  strictly  confined  to  Germany, 

Si=SldeSCripti°n  iQ  ^  «  of'eve^thfm^L8! 

1^?^  Wlfi08ni^  advertiser  of  books  and  articles 
relating  to  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Latin  nations  (12) 

hinl  hat  ZS  7  ValUabje  PubliCati0n"  The  list  <omPri^  every- 
thing that  has  appeared,  from  extensive  works  down  to  letters 

JtudeTR  '  "  fr  °dif 18  5  WiU  be  found  -dispensable  by 
students  of  the  rich  literature  of  this  class  of  lances 

b.Hirschs  history  of  German  literature  (13)  ha°s  processed 
to  the  time  of  the  Minnesingers.  Pressed 

The  un-Teutonic  appellation  of  AT.  E.  delle  Grazie(i4)  denotes 
or  disguises  a  writer  of  really  Teutonic  spirit,  who  has  chosen  a 
ubject  dear  to  German  patriotic  feeling  asWthenie  of  a  vigorous 
KJ?  Wr,1  ers  lau8'uaffe  «Dd  versification  are  full  of  energy; 
but  the  thoughts  are  in  general  commonplace,  and  too  much  of  the 
poem  is  either  conventional  description  or  hollow  though  sonorous 
declamation  This  writer's  thorough  belief  in  herself  and  her  hero 
cLinan  ^w  riD"-P°-Dt;  th?  Slorification  of  everything 
stant  reiteration  becomes  tedious. 

oSlSTv^rc^  Httle  T°lumea  added  t0  the  MM****  fur 
merit  nf?&  l]e  l7*™*  ™J  Spedal  Prete™ons  to  literary 
merit.    Ihis  is  Alfred  Fnedmann's  »  Legends  of  Life,"  slight  pro- 

the  W°v  ''  I™  T116  m°8-t  Plrt  ?ret^  ^raCefu1'  and  clevef  <PBy 
the  \^  ay    and    Leaves     the  Wind  „  Me  J 

in°th.P|ChU;bi?'9  Jc^eDtr  D0VeI'  Amon9  Ourselves,  is  concluded 
in  the  Rundschau  (16).  It  deserves  to  rank  among  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  cosmopolitan  style  of  fiction  of  which  Mr  JameJa 
novels  perhaps  afford  the  most  typical  examples  in  our  language 
while  in  the  early  chapters  there  is  enough  delineation  of  national 
manners  to  show  that  the  author  may  "become  a  representS 
S  avomc  novelist  if  he  chooses.  ThS  contempora^  of  IS 
Sch  ll,  who  comes  forward  to  give  the  intimate  history  of  Ms 
£alP?rto?  campaign,  appears  almost  like  a  spirit  from  the 
giave.  He  is,  m  fact,  an  old  Prussian  officer  who  died  in  1868  at 
upwards  of  fourscore.  Herman  Grimm  describes  the  great  DerHn 
edition  of  the  works  of  Albert  Durer  now  in  progress";  Professor 

tS'^St^        \&t Cg  P°intS  °f  the  codification  of  Jus- 
SnT™        Pfofessor  Jolly  recounts  his  interviews  with  pundits 
and  conveys  his  general  impressions  of  the  sacred  city  of  Benares 
All  European  grammars,  except  Buhler's,  he  says/  mislead  the 
student  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Sanscrit. 


pilKtfNu"  Von  Georg  von  Gizycki.  Leipzig: 
wSR  cXtotdTnT'k^f"^^^^    Von  heinrich  Laube.  Stutt- 

I  Vre-rZek\ Jahre  nK  Addina  Patl!-     Erinnerun^en  von  Louisa 

Laun.    Wien:  Konegen.   London:  Kolckmann. 

T*^)  ,Sal°mni!r,HirzeVs     Ver^ichniss    einer    Goetlie-BUAinlliek  Atif 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

HP  HE  eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich 
±  has  appeared  (1).  It  begins  in  the  midst  of  the  dSurWs 
of  1848  when  Metternich  had  to  take  refu-e  in  l"n" land  and 
ends  with  his  death  eleven  years  later.  As  before"  there  is  much 
that  is  instructive^  and  even  not  a  little  that  is  amusin^  in  the 
book.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  its  pubStion  on 
such  a  gigantic  scale  has  been  a  mistake.  Five  0? six ^  thousand 
wIlTwi  ?n  Y^n  Dd  Cl0*ely-Printed  P^es  are  more  than  the  world 
will  wilhngly  allow  even  to  a  man  so  industrious,  so  distinguished 
and  concerned  in  so  many  important  transactions  as  Mette  nich 

if th  pTiwps10M-fiar3: had be,T siibjected t0 a process of 

it  the  I  nncess  Melame  s  amiable,  but  somewhat  garrulous  iournal 
had  been  compressed  (for  instance,  such  statements  as  «  Ma 
commence  a  s'alterer.  J'ai  du  m'adresser  a  plusieurs  mMecins 
anglais.  Malheureusement  je  ne  puis  pas  direqu'ils  m'Ssnirent 
conhance  are  surely  not  very  important  at  this  time  o?dayf  and 
if  in  place  of  printing  all  the  voluminous  State  papers  and  m mutes 
which  long  after  he  had  been  driven  from  power/the  Sed  state? 
man  pleased  himself  by  drawing  up  almost  daily,  the  mofe  we  Sty 
only  had  been  given,  and  the  rest  dealt  with  by  way  of  exTiact  or 
p-Scts,  a  manageable  book  would  have  resulted*  Aslt  is, not  many 

tornPtoSr£er     °nCal  StUdentS  ™  ^  t0  ^et  ^o'ugt  Tt  or 
M.  de  Baillon's  useful  and  creditable  volumes  on  Henrietta 
Mar  a  (2)  which  are  for  different  reasons  equally  interesS  S 
English  and  to  French  readers,  have  reached  a*  econd I  editiS S 


(12)  Bibliographischer  Anzeiqer  der  romanlirl,™  7  j    r  ■ 

raturen.  Herausjregeben  von  Dr  E  Eberin"  tf?  Urf ■  Ute' 
Twietmeyer.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate.       S"  Leipzlg : 


r„a,„.„aG,o,,.  Eagd.  Lo„d„ni  wmSlijS^'  ™ 

(16;  Deutsche   Rundschau.     Herausn-p^lim    ->™    r  t       t>  ,  , 
Jahrg.xo,Hft.9.    Berlin ;  Paetel.  So°n  :  Trubner  40^  R°denber^ 

(1)  Memoires  du  Prince  de  Metternich.     Par  1p  Pr;„™   p-  , 
Metternich  et  M.  A.  de  Klinkowstrbm.    Tome  vni.  d9 

(2)  Ilenrtette  Marie  de  France,  reine  d'4n,,!*f<.^»     r  ■' 
Henriette  Marie  de  France.    Par  le  Se^fit"~Sf  Sff  * 
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M.  Hippeau's  indefatigable  labours  on  the  history  of  State- 
regulated  education  in  France  and  elsewhere  have  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  yet  another  volume  dealing  with  the  debates  on  the 
subject  in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  (3).  The 
book  is  done  with  much  care,  and  the  combination  of  extract  and 
abstract  is  well  managed.  There  is  also  a  good  appendix  of 
biographical  notices  (far  from  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  less 
famous  deputies)  and  an  excellent  index.  It  is,  perhaps,  treason 
to  suggest  that  the  subject  is  scarcely  worth  the  expenditure  of 
such  good  gifts. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  see  the  very  latest  thing  in  "  advanced  " 
reviews,  he  may  gratify  himself  by  reading  La  revue  indepen- 
dante  (4),  started  last  month  in  Paris.  Here  an  unknown  person 
glorifies  materialism,  and  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  gives  a  little 
story,  and  M.  Edgar  Monteil  shows  to  hi8  own  satisfaction  that 
there  is  no  room  in  Europe  for  a  religious  nation,  and  M.  J.  K. 
Iluysmans  writes  about  painters  (we  have  known  him  write  about 
many  worse  things),  and  M.  Henry  Ceard  (all  our  old  friends  !) 
writes  a  chronique,  and  there  is  an  odd  little  appendix,  giving  lists 
of  persons  who  drive  "  mails  coaches  "  and  other  "  high  life  "  de- 
tails. It  is  a  funny  little  periodical,  and,  truth  compels  us  to  add, 
a  very  badly  printed  one. 

If  we  notice  M.  Leroy's  Guide  du  duelliste  indelicat  (5)  it  is  not 
on  account  of  M.  Leroy.  To  be  frank,  he  has  spoiled  a  good 
subject  by  an  excessive  extravagance  of  the  kind  which  "ex- 
travagues  "  (as  his  countrymen  would  say)  into  sheer  dulness,  and 
by  much  perfectly  unnecessary  vulgarity.  We  do  not  mean  the 
peculiar  license  of  phrase  and  subject  which  French  opinion 
allows,  though  English  opinion  does  not ;  but  a  coarseness  which 
has  no  excuse.  But  the  illustrations  are  very  good  now  and  then, 
and  rarely  otherwise  than  good.  "  Uzes "  has  drawn  his  tiny 
figures  (they  are,  as  a  rule,  about  an  inch  long)  with  a  correctness 
and  at  the  same  time  a  fancy  and  a  spirit  which  are  very  far  from 
common  ;  and  the  amount  of  composition  he  has  got  into  designs 
often  not  bigger  than  a  penny  piece  is  remarkable. 

M.  Daudet  wishes  his  sons  to  read  Sapho  (6)  when  they  are 
twenty.  It  will  certainly  do  them  no  harm  to  wait  so  long ;  it 
will  not  do  them  much  if  they  wait  a  little  longer.  The  book  is 
the  history  of  the  irregular,  but  for  a  time  constant  and  after  a 
fashion  passionate,  affection  of  a  young  man  for  a  courtesan  years 
older  than  himself,  who  for  a  long  time  is  frantically  attached  to 
him,  but  at  last  leaves  him  in  the  lurch.  That  it  is  written  with 
power,  and  that  it  avoids  the  grosser  faults  of  the  Naturalist 
school,  need  hardly  be  said  ;  but  it  may  be  more  necessary  to  say 
that  M.  Daudet,  despite  some  apparent  liberties  with  real  persons, 
has  not  sinned  so  flagrantly  in  point  of  personality  as  he  has  some- 
times done.  As  a  novel  of  purpose,  which  from  the  above-quoted 
wish  it  seems  to  be,  it  is  not  very  clear  that  Sapho  will  do  much 
good ;  as  a  work  of  art  it  fails  because  the  hero  is  left  very  much 
of  a  lay  figure,  and  the  heroine  is  drawn  from  the  outside.  Both  the 
moral  and  the  work  of  art  are  better  represented  in  some  passages 
of  Gavarni's  writing  quoted  in  MM.  de  Goncourt's  Life  of  him. 
We  have  seen  a  comparison  of  the  book  to  Manon  Lescaut,  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  elsewhere  than  where  it  did  appear,  would  have 
convinced  us  that  the  critic  had  never  read  Manon,  As  a  con- 
trast, not  a  comparison,  it  may  not  be  iminstructive  to  read  the 
two  together.  Few  critics  will  have  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  Provost's  work  is  one  of  genius;  M.  Daudet's  one  of  talent 
merely  ;  and  the  reason  of  the  distinction  is  quite  clear.  The 
voluminous  Abbe  in  that  immortal  book  struck  deep  down  to  the 
realities  of  human  nature ;  M.  Daudet  has  at  best  observed  its 
outside,  and  has  mingled  not  a  little  convention  with  hi-: 
observation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Lues  Boswelliana  is  an  excellent  thing  in  a  biographer, 
but  not  too  much  of  it.  Now  in  Mr.  Macgeorge,  author  of  a 
memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  Leitch  (Blackie  &  Son),  this  infirmity,  if 
it  is  an  infirmity,  of  the  biographer  is  at  time*  too  obvious.  He 
applies  the  adjective  "great"  to  his  hero  somewhat  lavishly,  and 
in  one  passage  he  runs  a  comparison  between  him  and  Turner 
which  might  make  the  scoffer  to  chuckle.  Allowing  for  these 
signs  of  excessive  zeal,  his  life  of  the  Scotch  landscape  painter  is 
commendable.  If  it  will  not  persuade  anybody  that  Mr.  Leitch 
was  more  than  a  clever  sketcher,  and  a  charming  person  for  an 
amateur  to  learn  drawing  from,  it  does  show  that  he  was  an 
honourable  and  lovable  man.  There  is  something  very  healthy  in 
the  history  of  Mr.  Leitch's  early  fight  with  poverty  and  every 
kind  of  obstacle  as  a  scene  painter  to  bankrupt  Scotch  theatres. 
His  work  was  certainly  none  the  worse  because  he  and  his  wife 
lived  for  years  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  very  irregularly  earned, 
with  the  determination  never  to  owe  a  penny,  and  never  to  eat  a 
meal  till  they  had  earned  it.  A  high  standard  of  probity  in 
money  matters  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  good  work  in  art but 
then  there  are  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  is  true. 

We  have  met  Mr.  Evans  before  as  a  translator  of  Heine's  prose, 
and  in  that  character  we  entertain  a  considerable  respect  for  him. 

(3)  L' instruction  publique  en  France  pendant  la  revolution.  Deuxieme 
se'rie.   DebaU  ligislatifs.   Par  C.  Ilippeau.    Paris:  Didier. 

(4)  La  revue  independante.    No.  I.    Paris  :  Bureau  de  la  revue. 

(5)  Ciiirfe  du  duelliste  indelicat.  Par  C.  Leroy.  Illustrations  de  Uzes. 
Pans  :  Trcsse. 

(6)  Saplio.    Par  AlpUonse  Daudet.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 


As  a  biographer  and  critic  he  is  less  admirable.    His  introductory 

essay  to  The  Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Heine  (Bell  &  Sons),  which 
takes  up  the  larger  half  of  this  book,  might  well  have  been  spared. 
It  tells  us  nothing  to  the  purpose  about  the  poet,  but  a  good  deal 
about  Mr.  Evans's  point  of  view.  This  is  the  view  of  many 
estimable  persons,  who  cannot  accept  the  hard  truth  that  a  man  of 
letters  is  great  by  the  artistic  quality  of  his  writing  and 
because  of  his  literary  probity,  not  by  his  moral  character. 
He  cannot  acknowledge  that,  though  Heine  wrote  prose  and  verse 
which  wilHive  for  ever,  yet  there  was  in  him  much  of  the  natural 
man,  who  is  a  sinful  creature.  Consequently  he  is  always  frying 
to  show  that  the  poet  was  really  a  man  of  many  domestic  virtues. 
This  method  leads  Mr.  Evans  astray  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  it 
causes  him  to  utter  certain  opinions  on  matters  of  conduct  which 
are  at  least  eccentric.  He  is  quite  piously  angry  with  Heine's 
cousins,  who  were  base  enough  to  dislike  being  made  a  laughing- 
stock to  all  Europe.  Now  even  obscure  persons  who  are  not  poets 
and  satirists  are  still  our  fellow-men,  and  may  reasonably  defend 
themselves.  On  the  whole,  too,  he  is,  for  so  moral  a  critic,  singu- 
larly ready  to  show  that  his  man  lied  on  occasion.  Mr.  Evans  is. 
besides,  so  busy  in  making  Heine  a  reputable  citizen  that  he  quite 
forgets  to  try  and  judge  his  literary  workmanship  ;  and  that  is, 
after  all,  not  the  least  of  a  critic's  duties. 

In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  by  C.  C.  Craddock  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  of  American  life  very  full  of  an  uncouth  local  dialect. 
As  stories  they  have  no  interest  to  speak  of,  and  the  dialect  is 
very  destitute  of  grace  and  colour.  Mr.  Craddock  writes  in  a 
feminine  spirit.  He  seems  mostly  concerned  to  show  that  women 
are  mucli  the  best  half  of  humanity,  which  no  man  will  be  un- 
gallant  enough  to  deny,  and  then  to  prove  that  forgiveness  of 
those  who  _  trespass  against  us  is  a  virtuous  thing.  So  it  is,  but 
not^  when  it  is  carried  to  the  length  of  encouraging  brutes  of 
various  kinds.  Mr.  Craddock  teaching  by  example  carries  it  to 
that  length. 

Mr.  R.  Pike's  Hallway  Adventures  and  Anecdotes  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.)  is  a  very  fatiguing  kind  of  book.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  cuttings  from  newspapers,  books,  and  speeches  which  have 
any  connexion  direct  or  indirect  with  railways. 

We  will  honestly  confess  that  we  have  not  read  Mr.  M.  L. 
O'Byrne's  novel,  III- Won  Peerages;  or,  an  Unhallowed  Union 
(Dublin:  Gill  &  Son).  On  dipping  into  it  we  found  Irish 
patriotism,  Irish  rant  about  the  Irish  Parliament  and  independence, 
and  Irish  rave  against  England.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not 
need  to  be  read  before  being  judged. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Present  Bay  Tracts  (The  Religious 
Tract  Society)  contains  six  essays  by  religious  writers  of  more  or 
less  mark.    One  of  them  is  of  course  a  criticism  of  Renan. 

The  Rev.  J.  Edmond  Long  publishes  another  pamphlet  on 
outcast  London.  This  time  it  is  The  Hopeful  Cry  (Sherrington 
&  Son).  Mr.  Long  gives  his  notion  how  we  ought  to  try  and 
modify  the  inevitable  consequences  of  over-population  and  human 
weakness. 

The  tenth  number  of  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  learned 
magazine,  Hermathena  (Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.)  is  full  of  papers  on  classical  literary  subjects. 
Vol.  VII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archceological  Society  (Kendal :  T.  Wilson) 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  paper  of  interesting  extracts  from  the 
"  Paine  Book  "  of  the  parish  of  Watermillock  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  which  illustrate  the  local  government  of  England 
under  the  Stuarts.  The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Archasolo- 
gical  Institute  of  America"  (Cambridge:  Wilson  &  Son)  is  a 
well-printed  account  of  what  the  institution  has  done  to  further 
both  classical  and  American  archaeology  in  late  years.  It  contains 
a  very  curious  account  of  the  strange  Indian  civilization  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  English  Dialect  Society  publish  two  glos- 
saries, one  of  Euglish  Words  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  one 
of  Hampshire  Words  and  Phrases  (Triibner  &  Co.)  Mr.  Axon 
edits  the  first,  the  second  is  edited  and  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Cope.  We  have  received  No.  3  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
a  very  prettily  illustrated  magazine  called  The  Outing  (London : 
Iliffe  &  Son.  Boston  :  The  Wheelman  Co.)  ;  and  also  numbers  of 
the  Manhattan  (New  York  and  London),  an  American  magazine 
with  a  curiously  thin  specimen  of  American  engraving  as  its  fron- 
tispiece. And  "finally,  the  Andover  Magazine  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.), 
a  religious  and  theological  monthly.  The  speechifying,  proces- 
sions, and  so  forth  at  the  Edinburgh  University  Tercentenary  are 
collected  for  the  admiration  of  posterity  by  Mr.  R.  Sydney 
Marsden  (Blackwood  &  Sons). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


FRANCE. 
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THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  UNDERSTANDING. 

THAT  the  details  of  such  of  the  proposals  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  reference  to  Egypt  as  that 
Government  has  thought  fit  to  lay  before  Parliament  deserve 
the  most  careful  examination  is  almost  a  platitude  ;  but  it 
is  saved  from  the  platitudinous  by  the  consideration  it  sug- 
gests that,  in  order  to  this  careful  examination,  these  details 
must  be  discussed  apart  from  the  singular  and  exciting  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  disclosure.  Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  carried  out  or  evaded  his  pledge  of  frankness ; 
what  the  attitude  of  his  party  towards  his  proposals  really 
is  and  means,  are  very  important  questions.  But  the  more 
they  are  kept  apart  from  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  arrangement  itself  the  better.  In  discussing  that 
arrangement  there  is  of  course  the  drawback  that  the  finan- 
cial details  are  still  unknown.  But  it  is  possible  (though 
the  plan  gives  the  arrangement  a  somewhat  undue  advan- 
tage) to  leave  them  out  of  sight.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
no  further  burden  is  imposed  on  England  than  the  commu- 
nications with  France  disclose ;  the  particulars  of  those 
communications  will  still  give  ample  room  for  comment. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  only  way  of  understanding  the 
understanding  is  to  compare  the  accounts  of  it  supplied  by 
the  four  persons,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  M. 
Ferry,  and  M.  Waddington,  who  ?*j,ve  given  authoritative 
statements  on  the  subject.  In  maintaining  the  perfectly 
judicial  attitude  which  has  been  marked  out  here,  it  is 
necessaiy  of  course  to  discard  what  may  be  called  the' 
rhetorical  peculiarities  of  the  various  expositions,  though 
here  again  the  agreement  or  arrargement  or  understanding 
receives  perhaps  even  more  than  its  due  amount  of  "  law." 
Let  Mr.  Gladstone's  care  for  the  interests  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  France,  M.  Ferry's  admiration  for  the 
magnanimity  of  the  present  English  Ministry,  and  the 
efforts  of  both  to  make  the  most  of  the  bargain,  each 
from  his  own  side,  be  dismissed  from  the  memory. 
We  have  then  at  least  one  startling  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  accounts,  and  a  good 
many  points  of  agreement.  France  has,  it  seems,  made 
two,  if  not  three,  great  concessions — there  is  no  need  to 
quibble  about  the  word  concession — the  recognition  that 
the  Dual  Control  is  abolished  •  the  promise  not,  at  or  after 
the  English  evacuation,  to  occupy  Egypt  with  an  armed 
force;  and,  more  vaguely,  the  resignation  of  specifically 
French  claims  into  the  hands  of  Europe  generally.  Eng- 
land agrees  to  leave  Egypt  at  the  end  of  1887,  unless  she 
obtains,  in  consequence  of  continued  or  renewed  anarchy,  a 
fresh  mandate.  But  on  the  question  how  that  mandate  is 
to  be  given  the  authorities  differ  hopelessly.  Lord  Granville 
says  that  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  would  be 
necessary  to  turn  out  England  against  her  own  judgment ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  avoids  pronouncing  a  definite  opinion 
on  the  point ;  M.  Ferry  contradicts  Lord  Granville 
flatly,  and  says  that  his  view  is  "ridiculous."  Let  this 
important  point  join  the  others  excluded,  that  the  agree- 
ment may  have,  the  fairest  possible  chance.  It  is  admitted 
then  that,  except  in  the  ambiguous  event  just  referred  to, 
England  is"  to  go  before  New  Year's  Day,  1888.  Mean- 
while the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  composed  of  members  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  (the  President  being  English,  with 
a  casting  vote),  will  advise  on  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
Budget,  and  have  a  veto  on  all  extraordinary  expenses. 
After  1887,  all  going  well,  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  in  : 
different  degrees  and  manners,  are  to  be  neutralized  or  I 


internationalized,  the  details  of  this  process  not  concerning 
the  present  arrangement.  But  the  internationalizing  in- 
tentions of  England  form  part  of  that  arrangement,  and 
are  to  be  formally  recorded,  provided  only  (a  proviso  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  stipulations)  that  the  Conference  meeting 
to-day  succeeds  in  coining  to  a  financial  settlement  on  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  moment.  This  statement  the  most 
ardent  Ministerialist  cannot  object  to  as  biassed  or  garbled ; 
and  the  most  ardent  Ministerialist,  if  he  be  possessed  of 
any  judicial  faculty  himself,  will  admit  that  the  points 
excluded  from  consideration — the  disagreement  between 
Lord  Granville  and  M.  Ferry,  if  not  between  M.  Ferry 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  circumstances  of  the  presentation 
of  the  proposals  to  Parliament  as  a  tale  half  told  and  to  be 
completed  later,  and  so  forth — are  points  on  which  a  good 
deal  might  be  said  against  his  side.  With  regard,  further, 
to  the  reception  of  the  arrangement  in  France  nothing  shall 
be  said  here.  For  the  question  of  importance  is  not  whether 
French  desires,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  are  met,  but 
whether  English  interests  and  duties  are  consulted.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  childish  argument  than  that 
England  ought  to  be  satisfied  because  France  is  dissatisfied. 

The  case  thus  stated  and  the  ground  cleared,  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  as  to  this  agreement  or  understanding  may 
be  best  guided  by  putting  a  few  plain  questions.  England 
has  by  common  consent  failed  to  put  Egypt  into  a  satis- 
factory way  of  self  government  or  of  any  government  during 
two   years   in   which  her  hands   have   been,  nominally 
at  least,  entirely  free,  while  no  limit  whatever  has  been  set 
to  her  occupation.    Is  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  she 
should  be  more  successful  with  her  occupation  limited  in 
the  first  place  to  three  years  and  a  half  more,  with  a  pro- 
longation at  the  best  (that  is,  from  Lord  Granville's  point 
of  view)  doubtful  and  difficult,  and  with  a  definite  prospect 
held  out  that  if  the  prolongation  is  refused,  or  when  it  ter- 
minates, England  will  cease  to  have  any  paramount  influ- 
ence in  Egypt  whatever  ?    That  is  the  simple  question  as 
regards  the  immediate  or  near  welfare  of  Egypt.  Again, 
France,  it  is  urged,  must  be  met  half  way  in  return  for  her 
important  concessions.     Supposing  these    concessions  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Chambers,  is  there  much  intrinsic  value 
in  the  renunciation  of  a  Control  which,  by  French  ad- 
mission, has  been  for  two  years  a  dead  letter,  impossible 
to  revive,  in  an  engagement  as  to  future  French  action 
in   Egypt,  which,  as  history   and  common  sense  show, 
will  be  valuable  or  valueless  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  and  in  a  resignation  in  favour 
of  Europe  of  certain  vague  claims  to  influence  in  Egypt 
which  are  certainly  not  in  force  at  present?     That  is 
the  simple  question  as  regards  the  action  of  France.  As 
regards  the  proposed  Control,  the  matter  can  be  put  quite 
as  briefly.    We  have  found  the  most  serious  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  Egyptian  matters  when  the  opposition  of  the 
representatives  of  other  Powers  has  been  covert,  partial, 
and  unaided  by  any  recognized  machinery.     Are  those 
difficulties  likely  to  be   aggravated  01-  reduced   by  the 
institution  of  a  Board  of  Financial  Control  in  which, 
though  England  may  occasionally  profit  by  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  non-English   members,  she  will  not  have 
a  normal  majority?    The  expression  Board  of  Financial 
Control  should  be  noted,  for  it  is  a  very  generous  one 
to  the  Government.    With  regard  to  the  neutralizing  of 
Egypt  and  the  Canal  after  the  fashion  of  Belgium^  it 
need  only  be  asked  whether  the  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  and  the  admitted  necessity  of  the  present  extra- 
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ordinary  arrangement  does  or  does  not  confirm  the  views  of 
those  who  affirmed  long  ago  that  none  of  the  elements  of 
an  Oriental  Belgium  are  present,  or  for  long  years  can  be 
made  present  in  Egypt,  and  that  elements  of  weakness  and 
ot  international  dissension  are  present  in  Egypt  which  are 
not,  and  never  have  been,  present  in  Belgium  ?  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  comes  the  question,  Is  the  position 
assigned  to  England-a  brief  and  troublesome  stay  in 
i-gypt,  with  or  without  pecuniary  sacrifices,  followed  by' a 
permanent  exclusion  from  any  authority  in  the  country 
greater  than  that  of  other  European  Powers-an  adequate 
equivalent  for  the  part  England  has  recently  taken  in 
-Egyptian  affairs,  and  is  it  consistent  with  the  expressed 
determination,  ^  all  English  parties,  except  the  estremest 
-Lett  that,  come  what  may,  England  must  be  paramount 
on  the  Nile  and  the  Canal  % 

These  questions  and  the  preceding  statement  have  been 
framed  without  the  slightest  passion  or  partiality,  and  with 
the  utmost  care.    They  will  bear  the  minutest  investigation 
as  a  putting  of  the  case  to  the  political  jury,  and  no  English- 
man of  average  sense  and  acquaintance  with  recent  events 
w!  1°  h?7e£iny  difficulty  in  giving  his  verdict  upon  them. 
Whether  the  answer  is  best  given  in  the  form  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Bruce's  motion  may  be  a  question 
admitting  of  very  different  answers.    It  would  probably  be 
said  by  those  responsible  for  it  that  some  such  motion  was 
necessary,  whether  it  be  pushed  home  or  not,  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  the  right  of  saying  that  their  preliminary 
Proposals  passed  unchallenged.  But  this  need  not  affect  the 
larger  case  which  has  been  here  put.    No  more  important 
problem  has  been  laid  before  Englishmen  during  the  present 
generation;  nor  has  there  been  anv  on  which  it  was  so 
desirable  that,  laying  aside  the  idle"  partisan  squabbles  of 
the  moment,  Englishmen  should  decide  as  Englishmen, 
without  fear  and  without  favour. 


LORD  ROSEBERY  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

T  ORD  ROSEBERY  is  probably  superior  to  the  tempta- 
tion  of  sacrificing  great  public  interests  to  personal 
display;  and  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker  is  suffi- 
ciently established;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
object  of  his  motion  for  altering  the  character  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords.    No  Select  Committee  could 
discover  any  mode  of  removing  the  defect  of  power  which  is 
the  only  drawback  to  its  efficiency.    It  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  concede  to  the 
£eers  a  larger  share  in  government  or  legislation  if  a  few 
Colonial  Governors  and  Indian  Commissioners  were  admitted 
to  seats  for  life.    The  three  or  four  life-peers  who  were 
introduced  into  the  House  a  few  years  ago  seldom  inter- 
fere m  the  general  business  of  the  House.     It  is  true 
that,  as  Lord  Rosebery  said,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  no 
such  superiority  can  be  claimed  by  any   other  Second 
Chamber.    No  device  which  has  been  at  any  time  proposed 
would  increase  the  ability  of  those  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  who  take  a  principal  part  in  its  deliberations.  On 
almost  all  great  occasions  the  debates  are  elevated  and  ex 
haustive,  and  they  are  always  confined  within  reasonable 
limits.    The  greatest  lawyers  and  a  majority  of  the  most 
experienced  statesmen  are  found  in  the  Upper  House  ■  and 
it  supplies  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  every  successive 
Cabinet.    It  is  in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to  di*  un 
such  an  institution  that  it  may  be  ascertained  from  an 
examination  of  the  roots  how  it  lives  and  thrives  Lord 
Ixosebery  can  scarcely  have  been  serious  in  some  of  the 
recommendations  which  he  offered  for  promoting  its  vigour 
1  he  saying  Sintut  sunt,  aut  non  sint,  is  attributed  °to  a 
judicious  General  of  the  Jesuits.     A  supporter  of  the 
English  Constitution  might,  with  equal  confidence,  affirm  of 
the  Peers  the  proposition  Erunt  ut  sunt,  aut  non  erufit. 
theKT     °/,\he  Le=islature  miSht  »e  formally  estab- 
onhe'HotfelfLord'r  ^ 

canF<lLth71*dinai1T.1raaSS  ,°f  P6erS  no  more  ambitious  claim 
Suitv  „1VaT!d  ihan  that  th6^  are  Seneral]y  equal  in 
m  ori^  nf  K  u  ^mplishment  to  the  corresponding 
ZlT&lftS*  USG  °f,Cr mons'  If  the?  are  Necessarily 
ex  lusi^lv  fWT ,WhlCh  are  in  modern  times  almost 
sod  1  nfl7        -rred  by  P°Pukr  elGction>  their  local  and 

Sr^Sl1nXr^thS^ailif  the  cha"Ses  whic»  have 
I-'..  n  '  stl11  definitely  great.  In  almost  every  part  of 
England  peers  are  by  general  consent  placed  at  the  head  of 


public  institutions,  and  preferred  for  administrative  and 
honorary  offices  and  the  House  of  Lords  faithfully  re- 

sPorietv  tT  IT-  °Pr°nS  0f  the  uPPer  classes  of 
society.  The  collective  weight  of  the  whole  body  depends 
largely  on  the  traditional  respect  which  is  paid  to  the  order 
and  no  artificial  props  which  could  be  contrived  would  act 
as  substitutes  for  the  old  foundations.  Lord  Rosebery's 
readiness  to  tamper  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
SSi-Sf^tf on  di-tes  an  excessive  confidence^  the 
heHoL°p '^ff^  *e  dually  professes  to  think  that 
the  House  ought  to  include  a  certain  number  of  workmen 
although  only  two  or  three  representatives  of  the  class  have 
up  to  the  present  time  found  their  way  into  the  House  of 

toS^J^0*  b6  d0Ubted,  Whfcther  an  artisan  «>»W  be 
found  to  accept  a  peerage  m  the  face  of  the  universal  ridi- 

c  de  which  he  would  provoke  from  his  equals.  The  abolition 

measm?re  l  W°Uld  }Q  a  5imPler  and  more  ^tional 
measure  than  an  inversion  of  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
he  community.  If  Lord  Rosebery  were  a  plebeian  dema- 
gogue his  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  House 
would  be  intelligible.  He  is  probably  too  serious  f3E 
ticmn  to  share  the  selfish  desire  of  making  the  best  of  both 
worlds  or  the  poor  ambition  of  combining  the  advantages  of 
high  station  with  the  popularity  which  attends  democrat 
agitation  He  might  probably  by  this  time  have  raised 
himself  from  a  much  humbler  condition;  but  his  speeches 
and  his  political  conduct  now  attract  attention  in  a  -reat 
degree  on  account  of  his  rank.  to 


The  plausible  theory  that  a  creation  of  life-peers  would 
strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  confined  to  mere  pro- 
pounders  of  brilliant  paradoxes.    It  might  not  be  difficult 
to  provide  the  security  which  Lord  Salisbury  requires 
against  abuses  of  prerogative;  but  the  innovation,  while  it 
would  produce  no  considerable  benefit,  would  be  a  long  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage     If  a  ma 
chinery  were  once  provided  by  which  all  distinguished  per- 
sonages could  be  easily  admitted  into  the  Upper  House,  the 
question  would  be  plausibly  asked  why  their  equals  or 
perhaps  less  eminent  claimants,  should  receive  the  hi-her 
honour  of  the  hereditary  peerage.    The  instances  in  which 
peerages  have   been  refused  on  the  ground  of  insuffi- 
cient means  are  comparatively  few.    The  unconstitutional 
attempt  of  Lord  Pauierston,  Lord  Russell,  and  Lord 
Lranworth  to  revive  an  obsolete  exercise  of  the  Royal 
Prerogative  was  made  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  di-nitary  of 
ample  private  fortune  *Vho  had  no  male  issue.    When  the 
lite-peer  Lord  Wensleydale  was  prevented  from  takin^  his 
seat,  the  dignity  was  made  hereditary  without  any  pretence 
ot  inconvenience     The  last  ex-judge  who  has  been  elevated 
to  the  House  of  Lords  was  made  a  hereditary  peer  probably 
because  the  number  of  Law  Lords  sitting  during  tenure  of 
office  was  already  full:    The  aspirations  of  Lord  Rosebery 
and  some  of  his  supporters  for  the  addition  to  the  House 
ot  Lords  of  successful  capitalists  and  traders  might  be 
gratified  without  any  deviation  from  ancient  custom  A 
successful  banker  or  merchant  is  necessarily  rich  enough 

r«!Pr  Tl ■  6  foundation  of  a  family.    It  would  he 

difficult  to  insist  on  making  him  a  peer  for  life,  except  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  in  some  way  inferior  to  the 
great  body  of  his  intended  colleagues.  The  same  remark 
would  generally  apply,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  to 
physicians  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  Many  of  them 
have  willingly  accepted  an  inferior  title  which  is  neverthe- 
less hereditary. 

The  promotion  to  the  peerage  of  persons  eminent  in 
literature,  art,  or  science,  has  not  been  unpopular  in  the  few 
instances  which  have  occurred.     Lord  Macauhy  Lord 
LYTTON,and  Lord  Houghton  owed  their  elevation  chiefly 
to  their  hterary  distinction,  though  two  of  them  had  held 
Cabinet  office,  and  the  third,  a  veteran  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  belonged  to  the  class  from  which  new 
peers  have  generally  been  taken.   Lord  Tenxysox's  peerage 
is  the  first  purely  literary  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords 
but  the  precedent  may  probably  be  followed.    It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  admission  of  life-peers  might  provide  a 
few  retired  administrators  with  honourable  and  useful  em- 
Ployment ;  and  perhaps  room  might  be  advantageously  found 
tor  some  of  the  many  capable  commoners  who  will  probably 
fail  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  the  new  constituencies.  The 
House  of  Lords  already  includes  not  only  ex-Ministers  and 
retired  politicians,  but  former  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  have  been  able  to  accept  peerages  without  imprudence, 
i^very  society  of  able  and  cultivated  men  would  for  some 
purposes  be  improved  by  an  extension  of  the  number  of  its 
members;  but  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  would 
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not  be-  materially  affected  by  the  creation  of  a  few  life-peers 
belonging  to  a  class  which  is  already  represented  on  its 
benches.  If  the  experiment  were  to  have  no  indirect 
operation,  it  might  be  tried  without  risk  of  serious  incon- 
venience. By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  perhaps  by  an 
Address  to  the  Crown,  the  objection  which  rightly  prevailed 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Wensleydale  might  be  effectually 
avoided.  Life  peers  might  perhaps  find  that  they  were 
regarded  by  their  hereditary  colleagues  as  a  slightly  inferior 
order,  and  their  descendants  might  possibly  regret  their 
exclusion  from  honorary  title  and  precedence ;  but  after  a 
time  the  newcomers  would  partake  the  equanimity  with 
which  bishops  endure  the  same  disabilities. 

The  strong  and  indeed  conclusive  argument  against  pro- 
posals of  the  kind  is  that  they  tend  to  unsettle  that  part  of 
the  Constitution  which  is  most  dependent  on  custom  and 
tradition.    Lord  Rosebery  may,  perhaps,  not  have  intended 
to  raise  the  question  whether  the  House  of  Lords  should 
continue  to  exist ;  but  no  smaller  issue  would  necessarily 
have  been  involved  in  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  rendering  the   House  more 
efficient.    The  limited  project  of  introducing  life-peers  is 
scarcely  less  dangerous,  though  it  may  have  a  more  plau- 
sible appearance.    The  report  of  a  Committee  to  the  effect 
that_  peerages  ought  no  longer  to  be  inherited  would 
furnish  a  formidable  argument  for  a  grave  political  revo- 
lution.   A  vote  of  the  House  in  favour  of  a  creation  of  life- 
peers  would  not  improbably  have  the  same  effect.  Agitators 
would  ask  with  much  plausibility  why  it  was  necessary  to 
ennoble  whole  families  that  their  chiefs  might  discharge 
duties  which  could  be  entrusted  with  equal  confidence  to 
life-tenants  of  the  peerage.  The  authority  which  still  attaches 
to  permanent  wealth  and  hereditary  rank  cannot,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  many  foreign  countries  proves,  be  communicated 
to  nominees  of  a  Minister ;  but  considerations  of  this  kind 
would  be  neither  intelligible  nor  acceptable  to  the  popular 
mind.    Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  ordinary  disputants, 
the  House  of  Lords  must  be  supposed  to  assume  that  an 
aristocratic  element  ought  to  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Constitution.    The  Roman  Senate  would  scarcely  have  re- 
ferred to  a  Council  the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  the 
qualifications   of  its   members   should  be  fundamentally 
altered.    At  the  present  rate  of  downward  progress,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  present  generation  may  witness 
serious  attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords,  with  results  which 
cannot  be  calculated  beforehand.     The  defenders  of  the 
institution  will  be  ill  advised  if  they  change  front  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.    It  is  not  because  the  House  of 
Lords  is,  even  in  the  estimation  of  its  detractors,  inefficient 
that  Lord  Rosebery  threatens  it  with  an  undefined  change 
Its  prepossessions  would  scarcely  cease  to  be  Conservative 
even  if  it  were  swamped  by  new  creations.  Life-peers 
would  soon  show  themselves  the  most  resolute  of  Tories 


enough  to  justify— in  fact,  to  demand— a  prompt  disap- 
proval is  pretty  certain.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact 
that  its  provisions  are  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  results 
ot  the  Conference;  that  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Powers  as  such  a  preliminary,  and  that  their  final  view  of  it 
has  not  been  announced  ;  that  the  Conference  itself  is  fixed 
ior  so  early  a  day,  make  up  exactly  the  kind  of  pretext 
which  waverers  between  two  opinions  are  certain  to  grasp, 
which  not  very  acute  opponents  are  very  likely  to  be 
staggered  by,  and  which  even  opponents  who  have  some 
regard  for  decency  and  the  attitude  of  their  country  towards 
foreign  Powers  may  be  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  a  manner  imitated  those  heroic  Irish 
mobs  who  advance  to  the  attack  of  the  Constabulary  with 
women  in  front.  His  present  proposals  must  be  attacked 
at  disadvantage  unless  his  future  proposals  are  known ;  and 
he  declines  to  make  known  his  future  proposals,  alleging 
the  respect  owed  to  the  Powers.  Some  admiration  is  due  to 
this  proceeding— admiration  of  the  same  kind  which  on  a 
celebrated  occasion  was  paid  to  the  astuteness  of  Messrs 
Bodson  and  Fogg. 

The  peculiarity,  however,  of  that  kind  of  cleverness  which, 
by  a  metaphor  very  unjustly  disrespectful  to  a  respectable  pro- 
fession, is  called  attorneyism  is  that  it  frequently  overreaches 
itself.  It  is  not  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  fresh  exhibition 
of  his  abilities  may  not  still  have  this  fate.  Only  the  amiable 
shortness  of  sight  which  is  excusable  in  partisans  can  justify 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  spoken  of  the  reception  of  the  measure  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  not  been  favourably  received; 
excluding  from  consideration  entirely  the  expressions  of 
partisan  opposition.  If  the  chorus  of  disapproval  among 
Liberals  has  not  been  so  loud  and  open  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Canal  agreement,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Canal 
case  the  party  screw  was  at  first  not  put  on  at  all,  while  in 
the  present  case  it  has  been  turned  to  the  last  convolution 
of  the  thread.  Even  so,  however,  the  tone  of  approval 
has  been  vague,  general,  and  based  on  irrelevant  considera- 


THE  RECEPTION  OF  THE  SURRENDER. 

*T1HE  remarkable  crookedness  which  distinguishes  the 
waJs  of  tne  present  Government  has  never  been  more 
apparent  than  in  the  Ministerial  statements  on  Monday 
night    Few  men  who  know  that  it  is  as  impossible  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  frank  as  it  is  for  Lord  Granville  to 
be  rude— that  is  to  say,  few  capable  politicians  of  either 
political  party— were  greatly  comforted  by  the  assurances 
under  which  Parliament  separated  for  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.    A  Ministry  which  has  rarely  given  a  promise  in 
Parliament  without  breaking  it  to  the  sense,  if  not  to  the 
ear,  was  hardly  likely  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  at  such  a 
crisis  as  the  present.    But,  though  it  was  tolerably  safe  to 
ant1cipate_  that  the  pea  would  not  be  found  under  the 
thimble,  it  was  not  easy  to  foretell  the  precise  form  of 
escamotage  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  astute  table-keeper 
It  may  be  owned  with  great  frankness  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  surpassed  himself  on  this  occasion.    By  <nvin<*  par- 
ticulars of  the  agreement  with  France,  the  non-rejection  of 
which  is,  in  the  circumstances,  a  sort  of  condition  prelimi- 
nary of  the  Conference,  and  by  refusing  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  the  propositions  which  are  to  be  laid  before  the 
Conference  itself,  he  has  made  it  awkward  for  his  opponents 
to  interfere,  he  has  given  an  excuse  for  his  lukewarm  friends 
to  suspend  at  least  their  disapproval,  and  he  has  spread  a 
net  (into  which  some  persons  have  made  haste  to  tumble) 
for  those  who  are  neither  declared  friends  nor  declared 
enemies.    That  the  agreement  (the  provisions  of  which  are 
examined  carefully  elsewhere)  is  in  itself  objectionable 


tions,  while  from  Manchester,  from  Leeds,  from  Newcastle 
from  South  Wales,  from  the  West  of  England,  the  most 
independent,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  influential  organs 
of  the  Liberal  opinion  of  the  provinces  either  intimate 
indistinct   dissatisfaction  or  qualify   their   acceptance  in 
anything  but  an  enthusiastic  spirit.    In  London  there  is 
absolutely  no  voice  of  approval  except  from  some  persons 
who,  after  long  maintaining  a  more  independent  attitude, 
have  recently  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of 
"  Mr.  Gladstone,  right  or  wrong."    As  an  instance  of  the 
character  of  this  support,  it  may  be  observed  that  one 
London  newspaper  has  claimed  the  vote  of  Thursday  as  a 
<  formal  approval  "  for  M.  Ferry  on  the  very  same  page  on 
which  it  quotes  M.  Ferry's  own  description  of  that  vote  as 
"  a  semi- vote  of  want  of  confidence."  And  it  is  particularly 
noticeable  that  not  a  fe  w  of  the  exponents  of  provincial  opinion 
just  referred  to  can  have  had  no  time  to  make  the  damnincr 
comparison  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  with  M.  Ferry's" 
which  in  the  minds  of  all  impartial  judges  dispelled  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  agreement.    The  details  of  that 
comparison  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here.    It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  too-famous  incident  of  the  White  and  Red 
Treaties  seems  to  have  been  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  and  English  Parliaments.    But  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  his  Omichund  must  necessarily 
have  cognizance  of  both. 

Still  more  remarkable  than  anything  yet  noticed  in  the 
expressed  opinion  of  Liberals  on  this  remarkable  collection 
ot  speeches  and  State  papers  is  the  maintenance  on  all 
sides  of  the  argument  to  the  passions,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  commented  on.    For  one  genuine  expression  of 
satisfaction  a  score  of  descants  on  the  terrible  results  of 
turning  out  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  alarming  character  of  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  the  like  meet  the  careful 
examiner.    Very  few  voices  echo,  though  no  doubt  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  hearts  agree  with,  the  candid  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  that  when  he  said  he  was  too 
ill  to  stand  for  South  Hants  the  other  day,  he  meant  that 
he  could  not  possibly  support  Mr.  Gladstone's  Egyptian 
policy.    It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lewis 
that  a  Liberal  is  not  necessarily  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  country  to  party,  and  that  until  these  modern 
times  candidates  for  Parliament  were  supposed  to  represent 
their  own  opinions  and  those  of  their  constituents,  not  the 
opinions  of  a  single  statesman.    But  Mr.  Lewis's  delusion, 
it  not  his  frankness,  seems  to  be  almost  universal  in  his  party 
lhey  know  the  agreement  to  be  bad.  They  have  before  them 
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the  extraordinary  confession  of  an  English  Minister  that  he 
has  made  it  because  he  did  not  know  what  on  earth  else  to 
do,  and  because  his  attempt  to  govern  Egypt  has  broken 
down  hopelessly.  They  have  before  them  also  the  sentences 
of  contemptuous  commendation  in  which  Prince  Bismarck, 
commenting  on  the  Angra  Pequena  affair,  has  intimated 
that  England  is  always  ready  now  to  stand  out  of  the  way 
-  anybody  and  to  give  the  wall  discreetly.  They  see  that 
French  Ministry  claim  the  agreement  as  a  concession  o 


for 
the 

England's  part,  and  they  can  hardly  be  deluded  by  the  fact 
that  French  Chauvinism,  convinced  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
readiness  to  yield  anything,  clamours  for  more.  They  per- 
ceive that,  whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  financial 
proposals,  England  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  period  will 
lose  all  political  control  over  Egypt,  and  that  the  blood, 
the  money,  the  opportunities,  the  efforts  of  the  last  two 
years  will  be  irretrievably  thrown  away.  They  are  (some 
of  them)  frank  enough  to  confess  themselves  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  possible  relation  to  the  trouble  which  England 
is  pledging  herself  to  take  there  can  be  in  the  advantages 
■which  England  is  pledging  herself  to  resign.  But  they  say 
still,  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  right  or  wrong ;  no  Tory  Ministry, 
"  wrong  or  right."  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  in  the 
remoter  regions  of  this  realm  a  noble  lord,  whose  son, 
promising  enough  in  other  respects,  showed  a  fearful  ten- 
dency to  apostatize  from  the  Liberal  faith,  and  become  a 
Tory.  The  calamity  was  averted ;  thanks,  it  was  supposed, 
to  the  ingenious  companionship  and  monitions  of  a  certain 
person.  This  certain  person  was  appointed  secretary,  major- 
domo,  and  general  factotum  to  Lord   himself,  and  his 

discharge  of  these  functions  was  so  notoriously  unsatisfac- 
tory that  Lord   's  friends  frequently  expressed  their 

wonder  at  his  toleration  of  it.  But  he  invariably  re- 
plied, "  Ah,  yes ;  sad  fellow  !  sad  fellow  !  but  he  kept  

"  straight,  you  know,  he  kept  straight."    Even  so,  the 

voices  of  these  singular  Liberals  declare  that  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Gladstone's  stewardship  is  unsatisfactory  and  unin- 
telligible to  them,  that  his  measures  are  doubtful,  if  not 
mischievous,  that  their  consequences  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  more  mischievous  still.  But  he  keeps  the  party  straight 
and  together,  he  leads  it  to  victory,  and  a  quarrel  with  him 
would  be  to  let  the  other  party  in.  The  parallel  is  as  things 
go  sufficiently  exact,  but  perhaps  too  bad  a  compliment  Is 

paid  by  it  to  the  memory  of  Lord   .    For,  after  all,  his 

political  enthusiasm  only  induced  him  to  connive  at  the 
mismanagement  of  his  own  private  affairs.  The  Liberals 
who  lay  stress  now  on  the  impossibility  of  letting  in  a  Con- 
servative Government  are  conniving  at  the  mismanagement 
of  the  affairs  of  England. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

fTlHE  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  served  to  remind 
J-  the  world  of  the  complicated  nature  of  the  relations 
between  the  different  States  of  Europe.  Little  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  the  Prince  himself,  even  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
supposed  to  have  scientific  tastes.  It  is  so  much  the  rule 
that  a  Prince  who  lives  a  quiet  life  should  be  credited  with 
the  most  remarkable  scientific,  artistic,  or  literary  genius, 
that  the  stories  told  about  the  heir  to  the  Crown  °of  the 
Netherlands  may  possibly  have  been  nothing  but  gossip. 
We  have,  however,  M.  Kenan's  word  for  it  that  the  scientific 
curiosity  of  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  was  something  more 
than  what  is  commonly  called  by  that  name— a  kindly 
taste  for  animal  pets,  and  a  certain  readiness  to  pick  up 
such  kinds  of  useful  information  as  can  be  learnt  at 
secondhand  without  trouble,  and  with  occasional  help  from 
the  milder  forms  of  magic  in  the  shape  of  experiments. 
Beyond  this  vague  reputation  for  intelligence  and  love  of 
knowledge,  the  Prince  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  personal  and  scandalous  tittle-tattle  with  which 
healthy-minded  people  will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do. 
This  gossip  has,  however,  never  contained  anything  which 
reflected  either  upon  his  honour  or  his  kindliness.  If  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Prince  would  have 
become  a  ruler  of  any  vigour,  neither  was  there  anything 
to  show  that  he  would  have  failed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  attracted  par- 
ticular attention  because  he  was  the  last  male  of  the  Orange 
line  ol  the  house  of  Nassau.  It  will  become  extinct  with 
ins  lather,  the  present  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
present  Loyal  family  of  Holland  are  not  indeed  the  direct 


representatives  of  the  great  Princes  of  Orange  of  the  family 
of  Nassau  who  did  such  wonderful  things  in  war  and 
politics  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  even  only 
by  a  family  custom  that  they  continued  to  use  the  name  of 
Orange  at  all.  The  principality  was  resumed  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  title  passed  legally  to  the  first  King  of  Prussia! 
Nevertheless  the  Dutch  branch  of  the  Nassaus  were  in  a 
general  way  the  representatives  of  William  the  Silent,, 
if  not  by  strict  descent,  at  least  in  public  opinion,  and 
no  other  branch  of  the  family  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
call  itself  by  the  famous  name  of  Orange  Nassau. 

Although,  however,  there  is  a  very  respectable  kind  of 
regret  felt  among  people  of  any  knowledge  and  intelligence 
when  a  great  family  comes  to  an  end,  it  was  not  only 
because  he  was  the  last  of  his  house  that  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  a  political  event.    There  was  a 
general  feeling  that  the  want  of  a  male  heir  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  might  possibly  cause  a  dispute  over  the 
succession.    The  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  created 
by  an  arrangement  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  a  barrier 
against  any  future  attempt  of  the  French  to  resume  his 
policy,  if  an  insane  love  of  war  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment can  be  called  by  that  name.     With  this  object 
the  Powers  made  an  artificial  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  including  Belgium,  which  fell  to   pieces  within 
twenty  years.    But  although  the  Powers  were  compelled  to 
see  their  handiwork  destroyed,  they  were  far  from  consent- 
ing to  give  up  their  right  of  control  over  the  fragments  of 
the  barrier  raised  against  France.    The  position  both  of 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  has  consequently  been  settled 
by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  modified  without  common  consent. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  different  States  now  ruled  by  the  same  King 
descend  by  a  different  rule  of  inheritance.    In  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  the  Salic  Law  prevails,  and  it  must 
be  separated  from  the  Crown  of  Holland  on  the  death  of 
the  present  King,  whose  only  surviving  child  is  a  daughter. 
There  will  then  be  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
who  is  really  entitled  to  the  Duchy,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
little  good  will  a  very  pretty  quarrel  on  the  subject  may  be 
got  up  between  France  and  Germany.    Neither  is  the  way 
very  clear  as  regards  Holland  itself.    It  is  true  that,  as 
the  Salic  law  does  not  exist  there,  the  throne  will  descend 
quietly  enough  to  the  present  King's  daughter.    But  if  she 
should  die  young,  a  very  considerable  difficulty  will  present 
itself  for  settlement.    Failing  a  direct  representative  of  the 
King,  his  heir  must  either  be  the  Count  of  Nassau,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  and  German  line  of  the  family 
who  was  deprived  of  his  territory  by  Prussia  in  1866,  or 
else  a  gentleman  at  present  Colonel  in  the  German  army 
who  descends  from  the  Princes  of  Orange  by  marriage. 
If  it  -were  perfectly  certain  that  the  Dutch  would  be  left 
to  settle  the  matter  for  themselves  no  anxiety  need  be  felt 
on  the  subject.    They  would  choose  one  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, or  perhaps  they  would  choose  neither,  but  simply  fall 
back  on  the  old  Republican  form  of  government,  or  some 
imitation  of  it.    There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the 
Dutch  might  not  be  left  to  settle  it  for  themselves.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  shameless  proposals  for  the  robbery  of 
Belgium  made  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  III.  to  Prussia 
there  has  always  been  a  fear  that  some  fine  day  Germany 
and  France  might  settle  their  little  differences  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  third  party.    That  third  party  would  naturally 
be  the  Low  Countries,  Belgian  and  Dutch ;  and  then  Eng- 
land at  least  would  find  its  position  in  Europe  materially 
altered.    With  a  disputed  succession  in  Holland,  the  temp- 
tation to  make  some  brigand-like  arrangement  would,  it  is 
supposed,  become  very  strong — so  strong  as  to  be  irre- 
sistible. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  anything  is  impossible  in 
European  politics ;  but  a  person  must  be  afflicted  with 
nerves  of  a  most  painful  sensibility  if  he  is  disturbed  by  a 
prospect  of  this  sort.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  no  kind  of  sentimentality  or  moral  sublime  will  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  Germany 
by  Prince  Bismarck,  or  by  any  statesman  trained  in  his 
school.  He  knows  that  sentimentality  leads  to  desertions 
of  garrisons  and  then  to  needless  slaughter,  and  that  the 
moral  sublime  commonly  ends  in  sending  round  the  hat. 
If,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Germany  ever  become  in- 
compatible with  the  independence  of  Holland,  there  is  no 
need  to  point  out  what  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  incompati- 
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bility  will  be  discovered,  and  until  it  is  Germany  will 
be  as  little  likely  to  attack  Holland  as  any  other  Power. 
The  history  of  the  last  thirteen  years  shows  that  the 
statesman  who  governs  the  German  Empire  is  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  encouraging  war  for  war's  sake. 
He  has  gained  whatever  was  essential  by  fighting,  and  can 
now  afford  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it;  and,  if  Germany 
does  not  attack  Holland,  who  will  %  The  Dutch  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  disturbed  at  the  mostly  imaginary  dangers 
before  them,  and  they  must  be  very  destitute  of  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  if  they  do  not  laugh  at  the  solemn  tone  of 
the  Parisian  papers,  which  condole  with  them  on  the  risks 
run  by  the  freedom  of  their  country.  They  know  very  well 
who  it  was  who  offered  to  divide  the  Low  Countries  by  way 
of  general  settlement,  and  with  whom.  They  also  know 
what  has  happened  to  Tonquin,  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and 
Morocco  since  then ;  and,  lastly,  they  know  well  that  Germany 
has  not  touched  a  square  inch  of  anybody's  land  since  its 
victory. 


THE  GERMAN  INSURANCE  BILL. 

rpHE  Bill  to  insure  workmen  against  accidents  has  now 
J-   reached  a  stage  which  renders  it  almost  certain  that  it 
will  pass  into  law  before  the  end  of  the  present  Session  of  the 
Reichstag.    Several  changes  have  been  made  by  the  Special 
Committee  in  the  original  draft,  and  it  is  possible  that  on  the 
third  reading  others  may  be  insisted  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  it  impossible  to  accept ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  under  the  existing  relations  of 
the  various  political  parties,  this  is  extremely  unlikely. 
The  fusion  of  the  Secessionists  with  the  Party  of  Progress 
some  months  ago  awakened  the  Conservatives  of  all  shades 
to  the  necessity  of  drawing  nearer  together  ;  and  when 
the  Special  Committee  met,  the  Liberals  found  to  their 
surprise  that  their  opponents  had  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  each  other.    The  united  Left  had  founded  its 
hopes  of  defeating  the  Bill  on  a  tendency  that  has  hitherto 
been  too  characteristic  of  German  politicians.    They  are 
not  easily  affected  by  sonorous  declamation  or  by  thea- 
trical outbursts  of  passion,  and  a  foreigner  who  reads 
or  listens  to  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag  or  the  Landtag  is 
generally  struck  by  the  businesslike  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  care  with  which  it  is  confined  to  the  matter 
before  the  House.    We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  pre- 
sent only,  not  of  the  leaders  who  were  popular  before  1866. 
But  these  excellent  Parliamentary  qualities  have  frequently 
been  marred  by  the  tenacity  with  which  single  groups  and 
members  have  clung  to  their  own  opinions  on  matters  of 
detail.    Much  as  they  might  approve  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  a  Government  proposal,  they  would  not  let  it  pass 
if  it  seemed  faulty  in  any  respect.    Their  objections  were 
generally  founded  on  careful  study  and  long  consideration ; 
but  their  insistence  upon  them  has  often  frustrated  im- 
portant reforms ;  indeed,  it  has  gone  far  to  render  a  healthy 
party  life  impossible. 

A  measure  so  large,  so  novel,  and  so  complex  as  the  In- 
surance Bill  could  not  but  contain  a  number  of  regulations 
upon  which  those  who  most  heartily  approved  of  it  as  a 
whole  might  well  differ  ■  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  its  op- 
ponents trusted.  The  Liberals  and  the  Social  Democrats 
were,  though  for  different  reasons,  equally  unwilling  that  it 
should  become  law.  The  former  object  to  it  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  individual  liberty;  the  latter,  while  professing 
to  desire  that  society  should  be  reformed  and  labour  organ- 
ized by  the  State,  are  convinced  that  the  task  cannot  be 
safely  entrusted  to  any  form  of  government  except  a  demo- 
cratic republic.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected,  however,  that 
many  of  the  voters  who  have  hitherto  supported  these 
parties  think  differently  on  the  matter,  and  the  elections 
are  near.  It  was,  therefore,  judged  more  advisable  to 
attack  the  details  than  to  oppose  the  principles  of  the  Bill. 
This  was  done  with  considerable  skill ;  but  the  Conserva- 
tives of  all  shades,  the  Clericals,  and  the  National  Liberals, 
had  perceived  the  danger ;  and,  by  making  mutual  conces- 


ment ;  to  many  of  those  who  are  most  desirous  to  see  it 
tried  it  seems  a  doubtful,  and  even  a  dangerous,  one.  But, 
to  give  it  a  chance  of  success,  the  range  of  its  operation 
must  at  first  be  limited.  With  the  trustworthy  statistical 
information  it  knows  so  well  how  to  obtain  the  German 
Government  has  found  it  possible  to  form  a  plan  as  to  the 
creation  of  associations  for  the  great  industry  of  the  country, 
and  to  estimate  the  risk  of  accidents  in  mines,  manufac- 
tories, &c. ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  at  once  to 
include  the  whole  handicraft  of  the  nation  in  such  an 
organization.  Not  only  the  supporters  of  the  measure,  but 
the  Government  and  Prince  Bismarck  himself,  have  de- 
clared that  they  desire  to  extend  its  benefits  to  those  who 
are  at  present  excluded  from  them  as  soon  as  it  seems 
practicable  to  do  so ;  yet  proposal  after  proposal  was  made 
first  to  include  one  profession  and  then  another.  With 
admirable  patience  and  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
Herr  von  Boetticher,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
rose  time  after  time  to  explain  why  this  could  not  be  done, 
and  showed  that  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would 
wreck  the  measure,  and  he  was  frankly  supported  by  the 
majority.  Yet  by  this  means  the  Liberals  and  Social 
Democrats  will  be  able  to  appear  before  their  constituents 
as  advocates  for  an  extension  of  a  reform  they  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent. 

We  need  not  follow  their  tactics  further.  If  the  Insurance 
Bill  is  passed,  the  second  halting-place  in  the  Chancellor's 
great  crusade  against  undeserved  poverty  will  have  been 
reached.    By  means  of  the  Krankenkassen  every  German 
labourer  is  now  insured  against  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
arising  from  temporary  illness.    The  present  Bill  will  secure 
him  against  accidents  ;  it  provides  a  State  guarantee  that 
as  long  as  he  is  either  partially  or  entirely  disabled  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  normal  wages   will    be  regu- 
larly paid  him  ;  in  case  of  his  death  a  similar  provision 
will  be  made  for  his  widow  and  children.    With  a  wise 
foresight  the  compensation  is  not  to  be  made  in  a  lump  sum, 
the  possession  of  which  so  often  tempts  the  poor  to  ex- 
travagance, but  as  a  pension  to  prevent  entire  destitution. 
The  Government  is  already  pledged  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
the  assistance  of  those  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  either 
by  age  or  infirmity.  When  that  is  passed,  the  only  occasion  for 
undeserved  poverty  that  will  remain  will  be  a  want  of  work 
by  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  and  with 
this  too,  to  judge  from  some  of  his  recent  speeches,  Prince 
Bismarck  is  prepared  to  deal  when  the  proper  moment  has 
arrived.    We  regret  to  say  that  it  seems  to  us  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  his  great  plan  will  succeed,  though  the 
more  its  details  are  examined  the  more  carefully  considered 
they  appear.    But  this  effort  to  prevent  the  honest  work- 
man from  sinking  into  helpless  poverty  by  no  fault  of  his 
own,  without  subjecting  him  to  the  disgrace  of  receiving 
public  alms,  is  at  least  a  noble  one,  and  that  part  of  the 
scheme  that  has  already  been  discussed  is  worthy  of  the 
head  of  the  greatest  statesman,  as  well  as  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  benevolent  monarchs  of  the  age. 


THE  LATEST  PENGE  CASE. 
pROBABLY  most  of  us,  if  asked  to  mention  the  wicked- 


est thing 


had  ever  done,  would  at  once  go  back 
in  thought  to  the  days  of  our  infancy.  There  is  a  thorough- 
going, unmitigated  heinousness  about  puerile  crime  which 
can  rarely  be  detected  in  the  more  sophisticated  and  self- 
conscious  performances  of  later  years.  Happily  the  designs  of 
boyhood  can  rarely  be  carried  out.  They  usually  depend  for 
their  success  upon  some  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature 
not  to  be  procured  by  human  agency,  or  at  least  upon  appa- 
ratus beyond  the  means  of  the  small  schemer.  But  for 
these  difficulties  the  world  would  be  startled  to  find  that 
lit  knew  little  of  its  naughtiest  boys.  As  it  is,  Stephen 
JMurphy  and  George  Steeden,  whose  united  ages  just 
/amount  to  the  age  of  a  freshman,  are  entitled  to  a  high 

 o—j  ~r*j  y  xuuuuiti  ounces-  \placein  the  Newgate  Calendar.    If  thev  did  not  commit 

10ns  and  voting  as  one  united  body  they  have  borne  down  Wurder,  that  was  their  misfortune,  and7  not  their  SSt 
all  resistance  and  will  m  all  probability  triumphantly  carry    Hat  they  intended  to  commit  it  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 

T  riT  T'  1  .i  ,  -^r,  as  one  of  them  was  good  enough  to  explain  to  a  friend. 

±he  fust  Liberal  move  on  the  second  reading  was  ex-  It  seems  that  these  precious  youths,  who  must  have  a  "reat 
ceedingly  clever,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  is  likely  to    deal  of  spare  time  on  their  hands  had  heard  of  rewards 


have  on  the  constituencies ;  as  to  its  fairness,  we  offer  no 
opinion.  The  measure,  as  we  pointed  out  when  the  draft 
was  first  made  public,  is  an  attempt  to  organize  the  larger 
industries  of  Germany  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  at- 
tempted in  any  country.     It  is  confessedly  an  experi- 


being  offered  for  the  recovery  of  dead  bodies.  This  set 
them  thinking,  and  they  appear  to  have  communed  with 
themselves  after  the  following  ungodly  sort.  Rewards  are 
very  pleasant  things,  and  mean  any  amount  of  raspberry 
tarts.    The  surest  way  of  finding  a  dead  body  is  to  hide 
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it.  But  corpses  are  difficult  to  get.  It  is  a  fine  day. 
Let  us  kill  some  one.  So  they  took  poor  little  Henry 
Douglass,  aged  three,  and  put  him  in  a  dustbin.  The 
dustbin  belonged  to  an  unoccupied  house,  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  cries  being  heard.  They  covered  the 
unfortunate  child  with  bricks,  shut  down  the  lid  of 
the  bin,  and  left  him.  Douglass  remained  there  with- 
out food  or  drink  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till 
one  o'clock  the  following  day,  when  he  was  rescued,  his 
parents  having  heard  the  story  from  a  boy  to  whom 
Steeden  divulged  it.  It  is  useless  to  dilate  upon  the 
horrible  cruelty  of  this  proceeding.  The  mind  of  man  can 
conceive  nothing  more  heartless  or  more  devilish.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Murphy  and  Steeden 
will  necessarily  become  worse  as  they  grow  older. 

How  they  will  be  punished  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Mr.  Chance,  as  a  safe  beginning,  remanded  them  for  further 
inquiries.  The  law  is  that  a  child  under  seven  cannot  be 
convicted  of  crime.  Above  seven  and  below  fourteen  he  is 
assumed  to  be  incapable  of  a  criminal  intent,  unless  the 
contrary  be  proved  by  positive  evidence.  In  that  case 
wialitia  supplet  cetatem,  as  the  legal  maxim  tersely  puts  it. 
The  wickedness  of  Murphy  and  Steeden  is  quite  equal 
to  supplying  any  deficiency  of  age,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  found  guilty.  Common 
sense  rejects  the  notion  that  they  put  Douglass  into  the 
dustbin  for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  good,  or  indeed 
with  any  other  object  than  that  of  taking  his  life.  But 
we  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  these 
abandoned  little  wretches,  as  they  certainly  now  are,  must 
be  good  for  nothing,  and  destined  to  go  continually  down- 
hill. For  one  thing — they  could  not  get  much  lower. 
"  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall " ;  and  whoso  is 
homicidal  at  nine  may  be  considered  free  from  all  danger  of 
deterioration.  Moreover,  there  is  hope  from  the  arrival  of 
the  faculty  of  imagination.  For,  though  Murphy  and 
Steeden  intended  to  kill  Douglass,  they  probably  did  not 
in  the  least  realize  to  themselves  what  a  baby  would  suffer 
who  was  confined  in  a  box  and  left  to  die.  It  may  be  that 
they  must  be  taught  what  pain  is,  and  that  when  they 
know  they  will  be  wiser  as  well  as  sadder  little  boys.  Want 
of  imagination  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  cruelty  done  in 
this  world,  more  especially  of  the  pain  inflicted  by  words. 
The  greatest  satirist  may  very  well  cause  less  misery 
than  a  thoroughly  stupid  person,  innocent  of  malice  as 
of  wit.  The  things  which  boys  will  do  to  each  other 
at  school  would  be  incredibly  horrible  if  those  who 
did  them  were  exactly  aware  of  what  they  were  about. 
Knowledge  comes,  but  imagination  lingers,  'and  knowledge 
without  imagination  is  a  deadly  weapon.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  one  or  two  more  commonplace,  everyday  aspects  of  this 
case  on  which  a  little  enlightenment  would  be  desirable. 
Is  it  the  practice  in  Penge  that  a  child  of  three  should  be 
allowed  to  roam  about  by  himself,  a  prey  to  commoner 
dangers  than  that  which  overtook  Henry  Douglass  ?  Are 
there  no  schools  in  Penge,  or  is  attendance  at  them  by  chance 
not  enforced  1  Are  the  youths  of  that  neighbourhood  free 
to  follow  their  own  devices,  including  a  little  infanticide 
now  and  then,  without  any  parent  or  guardian  being  so 
impolite  as  to  interfere  %  Do  they  always  find  an  unoccupied 
house  as  accessible  as  the  hero  of  Called  Back  did  ?  These 
are  questions  which  may  perhaps  receive  some  answer  in  the 
further  progress  of  this  case.  Concerning  the  future  of  the 
culprits,  without  being  hopeful,  we  need  not  despair. 


CHOLERA  AT  TOULON. 

THERE  seems  fortunately  to  be  some  reason  to  hope 
that  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Toulon  will  not  prove 
very  severe.  It  is  early  as  yet  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
character  or  violence  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  evidence  is 
certainly  very  conflicting;  but  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  various  reports  agree  in  the  main.  The  very 
fact  that  a  conflict  of  evidence  does  exist  is  itself  hopeful. 
When  a  dangerous  epidemic  of  pronounced  character  breaks 
out  anywhere,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  is 
happening.  At  Toulon  the  doctors  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  have  to  deal  with; 
and  as  cholera  is  an  extremely  well-known  disease,  this  may 
be  taken  by  laymen  as  a  proof  that  it  has  not  really  attacked 
the  town,  at  least  in  a  pronounced  form.  No  particular 
mipoitance  need  be  attached  to  the  soothing  formulas  used 
by  the  authorities  at  Paris.  They  have  every  reason  to 
make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  epidemic,  and  it  has  always 


been  the  custom  of  French  officials  to  try  to  conquer  a 
danger  by  denying  its  existence.  The  campaign  in  Tunis, 
if  a  march  over  can  be  called  anything  so  warlike,  showed  how 
bravely  they  can  say  the  thing  which  is  not.  Even  independent 
reports  from  the  spot,  however,  go  to  show  that  the  danger  may 
not  be  very  great.  It  seems  proved  that  some  even  of  the 
first  cases  were  mild,  and  that  there  has  been  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  recoveries,  which  is  said  not  to  be  the  case  when  a 
really  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  occurs.  The  character  of 
some  of  these  independent  reports  also  suggests  a  suspicion 
that  the  witnesses  were  somewhat  in  want  of  something  to 
write  about.  Their  letters  are  filled  up  with  contradictory 
stories  about  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  au- 
thorities. It  seems  as  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  panic  as  to  settle  the  nature  of  the  epidemic. 
That  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  undignified  flurry  seems 
clear  enough.  A  minority  of  the  Town  Council  has  been 
so  surprised  at  the  heroism  shown  by  M.  Romerage,  the 
Mayor,  in  not  bolting  at  once  that  they  have  voted  him  an 
address  of  thanks,  which  has  been  refused,  "  with  question- 
"  able  taste,"  according  to  the  inimitable  person  who  repre- 
sents the  Times.  Unless  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
a  French  official  is  to  be  effusively  thanked  every  time  he 
shows  ordinary  courage  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  good  taste  shown 
in  the  rejection. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  stories  comes  to  this — that  there 
is  a  choleraic  epidemic  of  some  sort  in  Toulon  which  has 
already  done  some  harm,  and  may  do  more  both  to  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood.   If  this  has  come  as  a  surprise 
to  anybody,  he  or  she  must  be  singularly  ill  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  Mediterranean  coast  towns.    The  wonder 
is  that  some  such  outbreak  does  not  occur  every  summer. 
As  Toulon  is  a  great  naval  arsenal  and  important  garrison 
town,  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  in  a  rather 
better  condition  than  most  of  the  others.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  worse  off;  for  the  intelligent  military  and  naval 
authorities  have  found  nothing  better  to  do  with  some  of 
the  docks  than  to  allow  them  to  become  open  cesspools. 
They  also,  it  seems,  persist  in  using  floating  hospitals,  in 
spite  of  the  universal  experience  of  their  dangers.    If  half 
the  stories  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  Toulon  have  any 
foundation,  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  local  and 
naval  authorities  have  been  guilty  of  every  possible  form  of 
carelessness  and  stupidity.    The  contemplation  of  this  state 
of  things  and  its  consequences  is  calculated  to  give  a  cer- 
tain cynical  satisfaction  to  those  of  us  who  care  to  re- 
member how  much  abuse  was  lavished  on  this  country 
while  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Egypt.    At  that  time  we 
were  commonly  accused  of  selfishly  endangering  the  health 
of  Europe  by  our  neglect  of  quarantine.    With  the  reserva- 
tion that  it  is  well  not  to  shout  till  we  are  out  of  the  wood, 
we  may  fairly  claim  that  the  appearance  of  cholera  at 
Toulon  is  an  adequate  answer  to  our  critics.    They  can  now 
see  how  much  the  quarantine  has  done  for  France.   That  is, 
perhaps,  a  rather  small  and  personal  point  of  view  to  take. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  insist  that  the  experience  of  the  late 
and  the  present  epidemics  proves  again  the  good  old  moral 
that  if  you  want  to  be  healthy  you  must  keep  clean.  The 
researches  of  German  physiologists  have  perhaps  put  the 
medical  profession  in  possession  of  knowledge  which  may- 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  effectual  protection  against 
cholera;  but  as  yet  the  only  known  defences  are  good 
drains  and  good  water.    Perhaps  when  this  truth  has  been 
well  driven  home  into  their  heads  by  a  lively  personal  ex- 
perience, the  Southern  natives  of  Europe  will  begin  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  must  clean  the  inside  of  the  platter, 
and  that  quarantine  is  not  very  much  more  useful  than  the 
traditional  wall  built  to  imprison  the  cuckoo.    It  would 
perhaps  be  useless  to  ask  either  Spaniards  or  Italians  to  show 
ordinary  decency  and  intelligence  in  sanitary  matters,  but 
Frenchmen  are  not  destitute  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  learn.    Since  the  municipalities,  however,  have 
had  more  independence,  it  seems  that  even  Paris  has  been 
allowed  to  sink  back  into  a  state  which  invites  cholera. 


RECENT  ELECTIONS. 

THE  political  significance  of  occasional  elections  is  im- 
paired by  the  approaching  change  in  the  representa- 
tion. The  next  appeal  to  the  country  may  be  addressed  to 
three  possible  constituencies,  of  which  only  one  has  now 
from  time  to  time  opportunities  of  expressing  its  opinions. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  an  election  under  the  existing  law 
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might  differ  widely  from  the  result  of  the  Franchise  Bill  in 
its  simple  form.    The  suffrage  in  boroughs  would  in  that 
case  be  but  slightly  modified,  while  the  county  constituencies 
would  include  in  addition  to  the  present  voters  two  to  three 
millions  of  small  householders  living  in  villages,  in  unre- 
presented towns,  and  in  farm  cottages.    Unless  the  framers 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  are  signally  disappointed,  the  solid 
mass  of  rural  Conservatism  will  have  been  broken  into 
fragments.    The  urban  and  suburban  portion  of  the  new 
constituencies  will  resemble  in  character  the  rest  of  the 
town  population;  and  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
course  which  may  be  taken  by  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  general  elections  may  occur  before  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  experiment  are  accurately 
known.    The  most  notorious  of  the  demagogues  who  have 
hitherto  promoted  agitation  among  the  farm-labourers  has 
repeatedly  announced  vague  schemes  of  agrarian  confiscation 
as  the  immediate  consequences  of  household  suffrage  in 
counties.    Offers  of  this  kind  may  be  more  tempting  to 
those  who  know  the  value  and  the  use  of  land  than  to 
city  artisans,  who,  if  they  owned  little  rural  freeholds, 
would  be  unable  to  turn  them  to  account  except  by  letting 
or  selling.    The  relation  of  agricultural  labourers  to  their 
employers  varies  greatly  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
district,  and  especially  with  the  general  size  of  farms.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  little  social  distinction 
between  farmers  and  their  workmen.    Elsewhere  capital 
and  labour  are  associated  or  contrasted  almost  on  the  same 
terms  as  in  manufacturing  industries. 

That  part  of  the  electoral  Constitution  which  may  be  left 
standing  by  the  Franchise  Bill  will  be  fundamentally  dis- 
turbed, if  it  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  by  the  subsequent 
process  of  redistribution.    Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  of 
his  intentions  delivered  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Fran- 
chise Bill  was  studiously  indefinite ;  and  it  left  the  party  at 
liberty  to  repudiate  the  few  securities  which  it  purported  to 
contain     If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  in  power,  he  may  pos- 
sibly adhere,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  a  year,  to  his  re- 
jection of  the  scheme  of  equal  electoral  districts;  but  he 
mil  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  away  any  supposed 
promise  of  moderation,  and  he  has  given  full  notice  that  his 
successors  will  not  be  hampered  by  any  kind  of  pledge. 
The  most  active  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  have  openly 
announced  their  intention  of  dividing  the  country  as  soon 
as  possible  into  equal  electoral  districts.    In  the  meantime 
any  plan  of  redistribution  which  is  likely  to  be  proposed 
will  increase  the  representation  of  London,  of  Lancashire, 
the  West   Riding,  and  of  the  Midland   and  Northern 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts.    Perhaps  it  may  also 
transfer  to  the  Nationalists  any  Irish  seat  which  may  have 
escaped  the  operation  of  the  Franchise  Bill.    The  Govern- 
ment will  for  obvious  reasons,  unless  its  hand  is  unexpect- 
edly forced  postpone  the  dissolution  till  the  supremacy  of 
the  .Radical  party  is  finally  assured.    In  a  general  election 
by  the  present  constituency  they  would  probably  lose  much 
of  their  actual  strength,  even  if  they  were  not  absolutely 
defeated.    The  second  alternative  of  an  election  under  the 
franchise  Bill  cannot  occur  for  more  than  a  year;  and  all 
classes  would  object  to  so  anomalous  a  test  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  parties.    Eedistribution  will  effectually 
invalidate  any  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
result  of  present  or  future  bye-elections.    Even  in  ordinary 
times,  when  no  electoral  change  was  impending,  the  indi- 
cations afforded  by  casual  contests  have  not  always  been 
followed    by    corresponding    results.      In    1880  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  induced  to   dissolve   prematurely  by 
victories  in  South wark   and  in  Liverpool  which,  L  it 

nmcance      P        '  ^  general  °r  Permanenfc  sig- 

The  real  public  opinion  of  the  country,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented by  existing  constituencies,  may  perhaps  still  retain  a 
certain  practical  importance,  and  at  least  it  is  a  subject  of 
rational  curiosity.  The  elections  of  last  week  seem  to 
prove  that  the  antagonism  between  the  counties  and  the 
boroughs  is  becoming  more  pronounced  as  the  householders 
of  tbe  towns  become  more  anxious  for  the  exclusive  pre- 
dominance of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  Liberal 
majority  of  a  thousand  at  Lincoln  has  to  be  set  off  against 
the  equally  decisive  victories  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  South  Hampshire  and  Mid-Surrey.  Both  the  can- 
didates at  Lm coin  are  said  to  have  been  locally  popular; 
but  all  the  principal  employers  of  labour  happen  to 
belong  to  the  Radical  party,  and  in  that  direction  the 
workmen  are  not  unwilling  to  follow  their  guidance, 
mere  is  unfortunately  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 


the  working  class,  which  already  forms  the  most  power- 
ful section  of  the  electorate,  cares  little  or  nothing  for 
the  international  policy  which  it  is  about  absolutely  to 
control     Parliamentary  speakers  and  writers  have  of  late 
loudly  boasted,  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
Egyptian  questions  matter  little  in  comparison  with  the 
passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill.    In  other  words,  the  honour 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  England  are  to  be  unhesitat- 
ingly postponed  to  the  interests  of  a  faction.    The  demo- 
cracy on  the  point  of  assuming  supreme  power  publicly 
proclaims  its  ignorance  of  the  traditions  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Empire.    The  dereliction  of  its  duties  is  provided 
with  a  detailed  apology  in  the  mischievous  pamphlet  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  opportunely  for  his  purposes,  repub- 
lished.   The  enfranchised  householder  will  learn  from  his 
favourite  teacher  that  the  possession  of  India  is  an  unprofit- 
able burden,  and  that  national  honour  is  an  obsolete  illu- 
sion.   The  lesson  appears  scarcely  to  have  been  needed  by 
the  Lincoln  electors.    If  there  were  a  Demosthenes  in 
Jimgland  to  expose  dangers  and  loss  closely  analogous  to 
those  which  were  denounced  by  the  great  Athenian  orator, 
the   timid   and   ruinous   inaction   recommended   by  the 
Piiocion  or  the  ^Eschines  of  the  day  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  average  borough  elector. 


_  The  two  county  elections  tell  a  different  story.    In  other 
circumstances  Liberal  partisans  might  be  alarmed  by  the 
discovery  that,  m  spite  of  allurements  and  bribes,  the  farmers 
have  returned  to  their  habitual  allegiance.    No  election 
debt  condemned  by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  at  any 
time  more  promptly  paid  than  the  price   of  the  partial 
support  transferred  by  the  tenant-farmers  to  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  last  general  election.    The  Ground  Game  Act 
took  precedence  in  the  broken  Session  of  1S80  over  even  the 
first  instalment  of  the  agrarian  revolution  in  Ireland.  The 
Tenants'  Compensation  Act  was  another  acknowledgment  of 
value  received ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Irish  Land  Act 
might  excite  anticipations  of  still  further  benefits  to  be  con- 
ferred on  county  electors  in  exchange  for  their  votes.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance  in  England  and  Scotland  responded  to  the 
invitation  ;  but  the  great  body  of  county  voters  has  resolutely 
held  aloof  from  the  movement.    The  Conservative  majority 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  in  South  Hampshire  was  obtained 
after  the  local  Farmers'  Alliance  had  ostentatiously  an- 
nounced its  support  of  the  Liberal  candidate.  Throughout 
England  the  farmers  care  more  for  the  suppression  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  than  for  the  spoliation  of  their  land- 
lords, which  is  the  object  of  the  Alliance.    Many  of  them 
now  vainly  regret  their  former  share  in  the  return  of  a 
Liberal  majority.    There  may  have  been  some  excuse  for 
their  ill-judged  use  of  the  power  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Ballot  Act.    The  effect  of  that  measure 
was  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  county  representation 
from  the  landholders  to  the  tenant-farmers.    It  was  natural 
they  should  desire  to  exercise  their  novel  privileges  and 
even  that  they  should  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  'their 
Liberal  benefactors.    They  now  perceive  that  their  local 
supremacy  is  short-lived,  and  that  in  almost  all  counties 
they  will  be  outvoted  by  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  by  their  own  labourers.    It  is  too  late 
to  resist  the  proposed  revolution ;  but  there  may  be  some 
satisfaction  in  recording  for  the  last  time  a  vote  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  protest. 

The  great  Conservative  majority  in  Mid-Surrey,  though 
it  includes  many  farmers,  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
different  elements.     Eetired  tradesmen,  small  capitalists 
and  residents  who  are  engaged  in  business  in  the  City 
fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  best  portion  of  the 
middle  classes.     Mr.  Gladstone,  who  denounced  as  in- 
competent the  citizens  of  London  because  they  amassed 
wealth,  and  the  electors  of  Westminster  on  account  of  their 
large  expenditure,  would  probably  regard  the  constituency 
of  Mid-Surrey  with  the  contempt  which  Eadicals  affect  for 
general  intelligence  and  diffused  competence.    It  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  actual 
voters,  that  the  late  election  caused  no  extraordinary  ex- 
citement.   The  result,  notwithstanding  the  bluster  of  "plat- 
form orators,  was  confidently  anticipated,  and  busy  men 
may  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  exert  themselves 
for  the  increase  of  a  majority  which  was  known  to  be  over- 
whelming. The  metropolitan  counties  have  not  for  many  years 
wavered  in  their  attachment  to  moderate  and  constitutional 
doctrines.    It  is  possible  that  the  projected  deterioration 
of  the  franchise  may  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  reduce 
the  middle  class  to  political  impotence ;  but  house-rent  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  so  high  that  very  modest 
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tenements  already  confer  county  votes.  Unless  the  lodgers 
swamp  the  genuine  householders,  such  constituencies  as 
that  of  Mid  Surrey  may  perhaps,  even  under  the  Franchise 
Bill,  retain  their  present  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  adroit  schemes  of  redistribution 
may  furnish  the  means  of  silencing  independent  opinion. 
There  is  much  need  of  security  against  the  rapid  progress  of 
revolutionary  agitation.  The  Radical  candidate  for  Leicester 
bids  for  the  favour  of  the  rabble  by  asserting  the  extreme 
Communistic  doctrine  that  the  land  belongs,  not  to  its 
owners,  but  to  the  nation.  Liberals  of  character  and  posi- 
tion cannot,  as  experience  shows,  be  trusted  to  repel  the 
most  outrageous  proposals. 


THE  CEMETERIES  BILL. 

THERE  is  some  study  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  exact  object  of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Richard 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Richard,  in  a  speech  which 
was  modelled  as  closely  as  possible  after  one  of  those  which 
Captain  Marryat  has  reported  among  the  utterances  of 
Mr.  Chucks,  "  begged  to  observe,  in  the  kindest  and  most 
"  polite  way  in  the  world,  in  fact  just  to  hint,"  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  giving  pain  or  offence,  that  the  incum- 
bents of  the  Church  of  England  are  persons  capable  of 
violating  all  law  and  decency,  and  so  forth,  though  he  would 
be  the  last  to  think  of  saying  a  word  against  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  of  such  excellent  and  reverend  persons. 
There  was  rather  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  his 
speech  and  that  of  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  and  too  much  also  of  a 
desire  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  the  measure  from  the 
docile  Radical  majority.  Mr.  Richard  is  not  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  some  of  his  followers,  had  they  understood 
the  drift  of  his  remarks,  might  have  been  induced  to 
vote  according  to  their  consciences.  As  it  is,  though  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  rejected  by  a 
small  majority,  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  was  stayed. 

The  question  of  building  over  disused  cemeteries,  to 
which  we  adverted  last  week,  had  its  bearing  on  Mr. 
Richard's  proposals.  He  is  anxious,  though  he  did  not 
divulge  any  tangible  reason  why,  that  cemeteries  should  not 
be  consecrated.  The  state  of  things  revealed  by  the 
evidence  taken  before  Mr.  Hannay  as  to  the  Peel  Grove 
case  has  no  horrors  for  him.  He  thinks  episcopal  conseci-a- 
tion,  by  which  the  desecration  of  the  ground  is  prevented,  is 
a  desecration  in  itself,  and  prefers  all  the  greater  evils  that 
may  ensue  to  the  lesser  one  of  wounding  the  tender  feelings 
of  a  Nonconformist.  In  questions  of  this  kind  it  is  common 
to  talk  as  if  all  Dissenters  are  at  one.  We  have  sometimes 
been  told  that  in  matters  relating  to  cemeteries,  and  such 
like,  the  wishes  of  Dissenters  should  be  respected,  as  they 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  numerous  as  Church  people.  But 
those  who  argue  like  this,  and  Mr.  Richard  is  one  of  them, 
forget  that,  though  the  Church  is  one,  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters — if  it  is  possible  to  talk  of  a  whole  body  which 
consists  of  a  hundred  different  sects  and  creeds,  who 
only  hate  the  Church  less  than  they  hate  each  other 
— is  disunited,  has  many  different  and  antagonistic  aims, 
and  yet  professes  to  want  the  Church  to  be  reduced 
to  the  same  position  as  itself,  though  the  result  must 
be  disastrous  beyond  measure  to  sectarianism.  In  short, 
Mr.  Richard's  speech,  with  its  mockery  of  moderation, 
simply  came  to  this  : — "  We  have  got  all  we  really 
"  want,  and  most  of  what  we  are  likely  to  get ;  but 
"  let  us  lose  no  opportunity  of  worrying  those  who 
"  differ  with  us,  even  on  such  unsubstantial  and  illusory 
"  issues  as  are  presented  by  the  Cemeteries  Bill."  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  swept  away  Mr.  Richard's  cobwebs  at 
once,  with  the  unintended  help  of  Mr.  Rathbone,  who,  un- 
fortunately for  his  case,  told  the  House  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  vote  for  the  Bill  "  because  it  would  remove  a  subject 
"  of  dispute,"  a  reason  which  would  apply  with  double  force 
to,  say,  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  William  Harcourt.  If  Mr. 
Rathbone's  argument  is  of  any  value,  the  Premier  and  the 
Home  Secretary  should  be  sent  to  keep  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
company  in  the  lobby.  "  To  remove  subjects  of  dispute," 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  the  creed  of  the  so-called  Liberation 
Society,  a  society  formed  of  "  Calvinists,  Agnostics,  and 
"  porsons  of  almost  all  forms  of  belief,  or  absence  of  belief," 
to  do  for  the  Church  of  England  what  the  Dissenting  sects 
have  done  for  themselves.  They  have  got  rid  of  Church- 
rates,  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  Universities,  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  of  the  old  Burial  Laws.  On  that  last 
occasion   it  was  said  that  nothing  more  was  wanted 


or  would  be  asked  for — a  favourite  Radical  pledge.  Mr. 
Richard  has  Mr.  Gladstone's  good  example  for  breaking 
it,  and  so  takes  a  second  leaf  out  of  his  leader's  book.  When 
the  members  of  the  Liberation  Society  found  that  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  pose  as  martyrs,  they  sought  about  for 
another  "  inj  urious  subject  of  dispute."  They  have  found 
it  in  a  beneficent  and  ancient  law,  which,  while  it  inflicts 
hardship  on  no  one,  is  a  blessing  directly  or  indirectly  to 
millions.  The  old  law  and  custom  which  presumes  every 
one  to  be  a  Churchman  is  a  sad  thorn  in  the  side  of  such 
Dissenters  as  Mr.  Richard.  When  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregationalist  desert  thee,  it  says  to  the  poor,  the  Church  is 
still  thy  mother.  The  new  cemeteries  'have  a  portion  set 
apart  for  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  lying  in  con- 
secrated ground  ;  but  Mr.  Richard  is  not  content  with  a 
slice.  He  must  have  all.  The  settlement  of  1880  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  Churchmen,  but  they 
have,  with  exceptions  which  only  prove  the  rule,  submitted 
to  it  without  grumbling.  As  Mr.  Davenport  reminded  the 
House,  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Richard  and  his  friends 
that  the  Act  of  1880  settled  the  matter  were  worth- 
less, like  other  promises  from  the  Ministerial  side.  They 
will  bring  this  proposal,  or  another  like  it,  up  again  and 
again,  whenever  they  can  get  an  opportunity,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bills  they  present  will  always  be 
of  the  vague  and  fantastic  character  of  that  practically 
talked  out  on  Wednesday.  Nibbling,  as  a  policy,  is  not 
worthy  of  a  party  which  pretends  to  such  dignity  as  that 
led  by  Mr.  Richard.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
other.  There  is  nothing  bold,  open,  or  aboveboard  in  their 
attacks  on  the  Church  they  do  so  desperately  envy.  On  the 
contrary,  they  bring  in  year  by  year  little  higgling  measures 
like  the  present  one — measures  which,  were  they  passed, 
might  slightly  impoverish  a  few  Churchmen,  but  could  not 
make  any  Dissenter  a  penny  the  richer  or  a  degree  less 
spiritually  proud. 


MONACO. 

THE  subject  of  Monaco  has  been  for  some  time  past  put 
prominently  before  the  public.  Recent  letters  published 
in  the  newspapers  have  repeated  the  annual  complaints  of 
some  who  pass  the  winter  or  spring  on  the  Riviera,  and 
who  are  scandalized  at  the  gambling  which  goes  on  at 
Monaco.  The  great  majority  of  these  letters  describe 
Monaco  as  simply  a  public  nuisance — as  a  gambling  hell 
where  characters  of  the  worst  description  congregate  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  which  no  respectable  man  can 
take  his  wife  or  daughters.  There  is  often  not  a  little 
exaggeration  in  these  complaints,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  main  they  are  not  without  some  foundation.  The 
question  has  been  lately  raised  in  the  French  Senate,  and 
M.  Ferry,  with  the  concurrence  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Signor 
Mancini,  the  Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declares 
himself  ready  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary  in 
the  matter.  What  these  steps  may  be  it  is  not  stated.  Sup- 
posing that  the  reigning  Prince  should  simply  refuse  to  act 
on  the  advice  given  him  to  suppress  the  gaming-tables,  by 
what  means  and  by  what  Powers  is  he  to  be  coerced  1 
Lord  Asiiburnham,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Times, 
clearly  puts  the  dilemma  in  which  France  and  Italy  will 
severally  be  placed.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that 
public  gaming-tables  do  much  mischief ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  management  of  the  gaming  establishment  at 
Monaco  reduces  the  mischief  as  far  as  it  can  be  reduced.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  "  a  maximum  stake,  which  is  a  check 
"  on  the  extravagance  of  the  rich ;  and  a  minimum  stake, 
"  which  is  a  check  on  the  imprudence  of  the  poor."  There 
are  further  checks  on  improvidence  in  the  facts  that  the 
stake  must  be  laid  in  cash  on  the  table  at  the  time  of  play- 
ing; that,  without  special  permission,  no  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monaco  is  admitted  ;  and  that  no  person 
under  age  and  no  domestic  servants  are  admitted  at  all. 
Now  with  what  face  can  either  the  French  or  the  Italian 
Government  interfere  1  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  at 
the  French  watering-places  there  are  recreative  institutions 
practically  open  to  everybody  with  a  decent  coat  on  his 
back  which  differ  only  in  name,  but  not  one  whit  in  pur- 
pose, from  the  establishment  at  Monaco ;  and  that  the 
opportunities  for  being  fleeced  are  much  greater  and  the 
safeguards  fewer  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The 
case  in  Paris,  as  stated  by  the  Debats,  is  as  bad,  or 
worse.  Till  these  hells  are  put  down,  with  what  justice 
can  France  demand  of  the  little  Principality  of  Monaco, 
which  is  still  legally  semi-independent,  the  suppression  of 
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the  tables  ?    The  case  of  Italy  is  still  worse.    For  there 
the   lottery  is  a  public  and   national   institution,  con- 
ducted by  the  Government  itself,  which  makes  a  large 
profit  out  of  it.    The  mischief  done  at  Monaco  is  slight 
compared  with  the   artificial   taste  for  gambling  which 
the  Governmental  lottery  carries  into  the  poorest  Italian 
homes.    A  man  of  ample  means  may  legitimately  spend 
a  small  portion  of  his  income  on  the  pleasure  and  re- 
creation which  is  often  derived  from   games  of  chance  • 
though  he  cannot,  with  public  approval,  spend  more  than  a 
small  portion  on  amusements  of  such  a  kind.    But  the  sure 
tendency  of  the  Italian  lottery  is  to  lead  the  whole  mass  of 
the  poor  to  trust  to  luck  rather  than  to  regular  work  To 
both  France  and  Italy  the  Prince  of  Monaco  has  thus  an 
easy  answer.    To  both  he  can  say  :_«  Granting  the  sin, 
"  you  are  worse  sinners  than  I  am.    Put  your  own  house 
"  in  order  first,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you 
■■  nave  to  say  about  mine,  which,  if  it  be  in  a  bad  state,  is 
still  m  a  better  state  than  yours." 

Mischievous  as  either  reckless  or  professional  gambling 
always  is,  it  may  happen  that  by  suppressing  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  that  of  Monaco  the  evils  that  we  attempt  to 
cure  may  be  intensified.    The  circumstances  in  this  case  are 
somewhat  peculiar.     Stretching  along  the  Riviera  from 
Myeres  to  beyond  Genoa,  a  series  of  watering-places  have 
sprung  up  of  late  years,  frequented  in  great  part  by  people 
who  are  idle  and  wealthy.    Even  if  they  work  in  their  own 
countries  they  go  to  the  Riviera  for  their  spring  or  winter 
holiday.    Among  such  a  class  gambling  is  sure  to  be  a 
favourite  amusement.     How  little,  after  all,  the  public 
tables  at  Monaco  have  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  gambling 
in  that  region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is,  as  every 
one  familiar  with  that  region  knows,  more  high  play,  un- 
regulated, at  Nice  than,  regulated,  at  Monaco.    And  all 
along  the  Riviera  anybody  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his 
money  by  gambling  can  find  a  dozen  places  where  he  can  do 
so  with  greater  ease  and  less  publicity  than  at  Monaco,  and 
where  he  is  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  professional  rook 
As  to  the  mischievous  class  of  persons  who  always  ban" 
about  a  public  gaming-table,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it 
is  not  better  that  they  should  be  concentrated  in  one  or  two 
places  rather  than  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Riviera 
±he  most  inexperienced  pigeon  is  more  on  his  guard  at 
Monaco  than  if  he  were  sitting   between  the  English 
chaplain  and  a  blackleg  at  San  Remo,  and  invited  by  the 
agreeable  stranger  to  have  a  quiet  game  of  cards  after 
dinner.    It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  abolition  of  the 
public  tables  at  Monaco  would  not  thus  diffuse  and  increase 
what  we  all  admit  to  be  an  evil.    The  recent  case  of  the 
±-ark  Club  shows  that  the  worst  evils  of  a  public  hell  may 
be  reproduced  in  a  private  establishment.    And  while  such 
private  establishments  are  tolerated  (although  they  are  well 
known  and  can  be  legally  suppressed)  in  large  numbers  in 
±  ranee,  and  while  in  Italy  the  Government  itself  is  the 
manager  of  a  gigantic  system  of  gambling,  we  cannot  see 
that  either  country  has  the  right  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  to  the  Principality  of  Monaco. 


it  with  the  best.    "  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel "  was 
the  motto  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  speech  of 
a  characteristically  arrogant  and  unseemly  menace  which 
he  fired  off  last  night  at  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Upper 
House.    Some  of  us,  however,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Premier  might  have  made  a  better  choice  of  text.  His 
ostentatious  pretences  of  moderation,  his  exaggerated  eu- 
logies of  his  love  of  peace,  the  thin  disguises  of  one  kind 
and  another  through  which  the  truculent  import  of  his 
utterances  looked   so  plainly  forth,  are  less  suggestive 
of  Polonius  than  of  Bobadil.     If  a  current  phrase 
dating  also    from  the   Elizabethan   period,  must  neces- 
sarily be  sought  for  it,  we  commend  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
consideration  the  often-quoted  apostrophe  of  the  tavern- 
hero  to  his  weapon :— "  Lie  thou  there,  good  sword !  Heaven 
send  I  may  have  no  need  of  thee  !  "    For  it  was  in  the 
truly  becoming   and   dignified   spirit   of  this  utterance 
that  the  Prime  Minister  approached  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  will  not  assume  that  they  could  do  so  monstrous  a 
thing  as  to  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  rejecting 
his  Bill  and,  having  thus  flung  his  sword  for  a  moment  ot 
the  table,  he  immediately  snatched  it  up  again,  to  show  the 
trembling  peers  how  it  will  fare  with  them  if  indeed  he 
"  shall  have  need  of  it."   If  the  Lords  should  dare  to  throw 
out  the  Franchise  Bill,  and  thus  bring  about  a  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  Prime  Minister  "  would  not 
"  undertake  to  put  a  limit  to  the  mischief  and  difficulties 
"  wl»ch  might  result."    "  Most  grave,  he  is  confident— too 
painfully  confident— they  will  be,"  but  "  what  the  ultimate 
issue  would  be  he  has  no  doubt."   With  which  mysterious 
threat,  subsequently  interpreted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
to  mean  that  the  Constitution  should  be  revised  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  conduct  by 
an  independent  branch  of  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Gladstone 
left  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  party  in  the  Upper  House  to 
their  agitated  reflections. 


"ADVICE"  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
rjlHE  Franchise  Bill  has  been  read  a  third  time  nemine 
J-  contradicente  as  Mr.  Gladstone  proudly  requested  the 
Speaker  to  record;  and  no  doubt,  after  a  debate  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  part,  the  fact  is  one  worthy 
to  be  held  in  remembrance     Among  the  many  remarkable 
properties  of  his  oratory,  that  of  conciliating  opposition,  or 
of  reconciling  his  adversaries  to  defeat,  has  never,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  been  numbered.  Most  assuredly  no  one  would 
have  been  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  speech  in  which 
he  moved  the  third  reading  of  his  tricky  measure  the  other 
night.    The  Bil  having  reached  its  last  stage  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  need  of  artifice  and  subterfuge  was  past,  and 
the  time  he  seemed  to  feel  had  come  for  putting  a  little 
heart  into  his  somewhat  languid  followers.    An  excellent 
occasion  was  at  hand ;  for  had  not  the  leader  of  the  Opno- 
sition  m  the  House  of  Lords  had  the  audacity  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded  by  that 
assembly  to  a  measure  which  «  they  had  not  seen,  and  the 
contents  of  which,"  as  the  Attorney-General's  positive 
genius  for  hyperbole  induced  him  to  add,  "they  could  not 
_  know   1    The  moment  had  evidently  arrived  for  exhort- 
ing the  impenitent  peer,  and  for  proving  to  the  swash- 
bucklers below  the  gangway  that  their  leader  could  ruffle 


It  was  reserved  for  the  Attorney-General  to  undertake 
the  task  of  reconciling  his  chiefs  utterances  with  the 
obligations  of  Ministerial  decorum ;  and  this  he  essayed  to 
do  by  protesting  against  its  being  said  that  "  the  words 
used  by  the  Prime  Minister  constituted  a  threat,  when 
they  were  simply  words  of  advice."    Threat  and  advice, 
however,  are  not  mutually  exclusive  terms.    The  formula  of 
"  your  money  or  your  life  "  might  be  expressly  accompanied 
by— and,  indeed,  m  the  mouth  of  any  humane  highwayman 
would  tacitly  convey— most  earnest  advice  to  the  traveller 
to  adopt  the  former  alternative.    The  distinction  which 
bir  Henry  James  intended  to  draw  was  probably  one 
between  "threat"  and  "warning";   and  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  this,  at  any  rate,  is  substantial. 
A  threat,  unlike  a  warning,  does  undoubtedly  involve  th« 
idea  of  contemplated  action  on  the  part  of  the  threatener. 
We  threaten  a  man  with  legal  proceedings,  not  warn  him  of 
them     We  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  a  railway  train, 
not  threaten  him  with  it.    And  it  is,  no  doubt,  open  to 
bir  Henry  James  to  contend  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  ad- 
monition to  the  Lords  was  an  example  of  the  latter  kind. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  contention  it  is  noto- 
riously opposed  to  the  facts.     Everybody  knows  that 
Hadical  warnings  to  the   House   of  Lords  against  the 
consequences  of  doing  their  duty  have  in  almost  every 
and  certainly  in  this,  instance  no  meaning  whatever,  ex- 
cept as  indicating  an  intention  on  the  Radical's  part  to 
endeavour  to  create  the  dangers  against  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  warn.    Everybody  knows,  from  the  most  timid 
of  Conservatives  to  the  most  blusterous  of  Gladstonians, 
that     the  country     if  left  to  itself  would  accept  the  re- 
jection of  the  Franchise  Bill  with  perfect  equanimity. 

H  7VV'eal  y  meant  When  the  contrary  is  asserted  is 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Caucuses,  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
and  Mr  Schnadhorst's  merry  men,  are  not  on  their  part 

spirit,  that  they  will  throw  themselves  into  a  sta^e- 
fury  over  it ;  and  that  they  will  set  at  work  the 
whole  machinery  of  opinion-manufacture  to  persuade  the 
constituencies  that  they  themselves  are  equally  indignant. 

ff  M  Wn  Say'  13  ^he  Perfec%  well-understood  meaning 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  advice  "  to  the  House  of  Lords 

least  unfi,  h'T0'  ^  HENRY  JaMES>  we  must  at 
least  until  the  Prime  Minister  himself  takes  the  dis- 

shal  f„X  '  Ttmm,  *°  regard  *  as  a  tbreat-  We 
shall  further  permit  ourselves  to  say  that  it  is  a  threat 

of  a  peculiarly  audacious  character,  proceeding  as  it  does 
upon  an  assumption  which  is  itself  almost  as  coo  y  de- 
fiant of  the  truth  as  any  that  has  ever  yet  served  the 
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purposes  of  electioneering  bounce.  For  the  assumption, 
of  course,  is  that,  in  rejecting  the  Franchise  Bill  upon  the 
grounds  on  which  they  meditate  its  rejection,  the  Lords  : 
would  be  opposing  themselves  to  the  explicitly  or  implicitly 
declared  will  of  the  country;  and  this  involves  a  no 
less  monstrous  proposition  than  that  the  constituencies  in 
1880  not  only  answered  a  question  which  was  never  put 
to  them,  but  answered  it  "  with  a  circumstance."  The 
technical  issue  submitted  to  them  was  one  of  foreign  policy; 
but  the  Itadical  theory  now  is  that  the  electorate,  upon 
being  asked  whether  they  preferred  Mr.  Gladstone's 
foreign  policy  to  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  replied  : — 
"  Yes,  a  Franchise  Bill  by  all  means ;  and,  hark  ye,  let  it 
"  he  an  imperfect  one.  We  particularly  insist  that  enfran- 
"  chisement  shall  be  separated  from  redistribution,  so  that 
"  we  may  not  know,  as  indeed  we  have  never  wished  to 
"  know,  where  we  are  going."  This,  and  nothing  less  than 
this,  is  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  to 
maintain  in  order  to  make  out  that  he  is  really  "  warning" 
the  Lords  and  not  threatening  them.  Upon  anything  short 
of  this  assumption  the  answer  to  his  "advice"  would 
be  obvious.  It  would  be  that,  even  if  he  were  right  in 
assuming  that  the  country  has  a  natural  preference  for  im- 
perfect Reform  Bills,  no  just  and  reasonable  nation  would 
resent  opposition  to  its  undeclared  wishes ;  while  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  were  incorrect, 
the  Lords  would  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  country  by  re- 
jecting the  Bill. 

As  to  the  Premier's  plea  of  the  "  impossibility  "  of  pass- 
ing a  perfect  measure,  that  is  essentially  matter  of  opinion, 
and  not  of  fact ;  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  can 
hardly  imagine  that  an  indignant  people  would  rise  and 
sweep  away  the  House  of  Lords  for  not  being  convinced  by 
reasoning  with  which  he  has  contrived  to  convince  himself. 
Apart  from  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  it  would,  for 
well-known  reasons,  be  an  extremely  dangerous  one  to 
inflict  upon  such  grounds.  For  the  contingency  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  converting  himself  from  his  convictions  has 
always  to  be  taken  into  account;  and  a  House  of  Lords 
once  abolished  for  dissenting  from  his  opinions  could 
hardly  be  restored  on  his  recantation.  The  mere  con- 
tention, therefore,  that  enfranchisement  "  could  not  pos- 
"  sibly  "  have  been  united  with  redistribution,  if  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  Bill,  is  not 
sufficient  to  j  ustify  these  rude  menacings  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  For,  in  the  first  place,  non  constat  that  the  whole 
United  Kingdom,  and  notably  Ireland,  ought  to  have  been 
included  in  one  Bill ;  and,  secondly,  the  precedents  of  the 
only  two  Reform  Bills  previously  passed  in  this  country 
have  proved  not  only  that  enfranchisement  and  redistri- 
bution can  be  coupled  in  the  same  measure,  but  that  Par- 
liaments less  subservient  than  the  present  have  refused  to 
permit  their  separation.  And,  lastly,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's 
contention  on  this  point  were  absolutely  sound,  it  would  be 
irrelevant.  For  it  would  not  justify  his  refusal  to  postpone  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  until  redistribution  has  been  effected. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  warrant  either  of  fact  or  argument 
for  the  tone  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  assume  towards  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  House,  we  trust,  will  do  its  duty  on 
the  Franchise  Bill;  and  it  is,  we  suppose,  a  stroke  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  much-vaunted  tactics  to  have  supplied 
those  peers  who  may  have  been  hesitating  about  their  votes 
with  an  additional  motive  for  vindicating  their  constitu- 
tional  independence. 


COACHING. 

AMONG  the  popular  sights  of  the  London  season  the  meets  of 
the  Four-in-IIand  Club  and  of  its  somewhat  less  distinguished 
brother,  the  Coaching  Club,  rank  high.  These  are  festivities  to 
which  "  penple  go,"  and  where  people  go — that  is  to  say,  the  right 
people — others  who  approach  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  l  ight  people 
desire  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  forced  to  go  likewise.  A 
seat  on  a  popular  coach  is  the  seat  of  distinction.  Often  a 
Royal  personage  shares  the  box  with  some  well-known  member 
of  the  Four-in-Iland,  and  on  the  coaches  that  follow  after 
fair  women  and  brave  men  are  usually  to  be  seen.  The 
meet  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  horses  are  beautifully  groomed, 
the  harness  is  something  more  than  merely  cleaned,  every  vestige 
of  metal-work  shines  resplendent,  and  the  coach  is  as  good  as  new. 
Every  one  is  well  dressed,  for  Englishwomen  dress  admirably  in 
spile  of  criticisms  from  the  Continent;  and  certainly  in  no  country 
is  a  servant  who  has  to  do  with  horses  so  neatly  turned  out  as  in 
England.    If  &uch  a  whip  as  the  Duke  of  lieaufort  is  at  the 


head  of  affairs  the  start  is  a  particularly  interesting  spectacle. 
Well-trained  teams  follow  on.  The  whole  business  is  creditable, 
because  it  is  simple  ;  if  it  were  not  simple,  in  some  cases  it  would 
be  all  the  more  creditable,  because  good  men  would  show  how 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  But  here  we  arrive  at  the  fact 
around  which  we  have  been  cautiously  hovering — there  are  a  great 
many  men  who  climb  on  to  the  box  of  a  coach  nowadays,  who  hold 
their  reins  beautifully  and  their  whip  as  a  whip  should  be  held, 
while  the  horses  are  standing-  still ;  but  who  get  into  serious  diffi- 
culties when  everything  ceases  to  go  quite  smoothly.  It  is  the 
simple  faith  of  the  coachman  proper  that  a  beneficent  Nature  sup- 
plied humanity  with  a  left  hand  in  order  that  the  reins  might  be 
held  therein,  and  with  a  right  hand  as  a  socket  for  holding  the 
whip  in  repose,  and  as  an  apparatus  or  machine  for  aiding  its  appli- 
cation to  the  horses.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  in  theory;  in  prac- 
tice the  simplicity  is  not  by  any  means  so  marked  for  the  inexpert — 
which  is  much  the  same  as  saying  for  the  inexperienced — driver  of 
a  team.  "  I  am  the  owner,  I  wish  I  could  say  the  master,  of  the 
four  best  hunters  I  ever  had  in  my  life,"  a  horseman  known  to 
poor  Whyte-Melville  once  wrote  to  a  friend.  To  acquire  four  of 
the  best  coach-horses  any  man  need  desire  is  not  so  difficult  a 
business ;  the  driving  of  them  when  acquired  is  quite  another 
thing. 

The  reason  why  men  do  not  drive  nowadays  with  the  skill 
which  used  to  characterize  the  gentleman  dragsman  is  easily  found. 
They  have  not  the  practice,  and  what  practice  they  do  have  is 
rarely  of  the  serviceable  sort.  Sometimes  men  go  still  to  one 
of  the  two  or  three  professional  drivers  who  keep  scratch 
teams  as  well  as  perfect  ones,  and  permit  their  pupils  to  pull 
the  animals'  mouths  about  in  Battersea  Park ;  but  the  coach- 
man of  the  present  year  of  grace  usually  has  a  team  u  made  "  for 
him,  he  chooses  his  own  road,  and  he  goes  his  own  pace.  Our 
fathers  learned  to  drive  in  a  rougher  school.  They  secured  a  seat 
on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  by  the  side  of  a  sound  coachman,  they 
took  the  reins — other  passengers  no  doubt  regarded  the  proceeding 
with  varying  sentiments — and  they  learned  from  their  mentor  the 
way  they  should  go.  Anything  that  could  gallop  a  bit  and  could 
be  persuaded  to  pull — and  there  were  few  that  could  not — was 
thought  good  enough  for  a  team  on  many  of  the  old  roads.  "  Three 
blind  'uns  and  a  bolter  "  was  often  the  change  from  a  confirmed 
kicker,  a  leader  that  pulled  your  arms  off,  a  wheeler  that  would 
not  start,  and  a  fourth  with  an  assortment  of  vices,  any  of  which 
might  come  uppermost  at  any  moment.  Time  had  to  be  kept  or 
trouble  ensued ;  and  it  was  behind  such  teams  as  this  that  the 
art  of  driving  was  to  be  mastered.  The  student  acquired  a  good 
seat  on  the  box,  because  the  better  the  seat  the  more  command  a 
man  has  over  his  animals.  He  found  out  how  to  hold  his 
horses  together  without  pulling  them,  because  the  less  they  were 
interfered  with  when  going  freely  and  well  together  the  faster 
they  travelled.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  start  the  coach  by  the 
leaders,  because  he  discovered  that  such  a  proceeding  was  likely  to 
break  the  bars ;  and  he  found  out  that  when  he  wanted  to  stop,  a 
hint  to  that  effect  must  be  first  conveyed  to  the  wheelers.  The 
art  of  hitting  his  horses  he  abo  picked  up.  "  Why,  bless  you,  sir, 
there's  some  of  'em  as  never  coidd  hit  a  horse ;  and  as  for  hitting  a 
near-side  leader,  why  they  sit  a  picking  at  'em  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  pick  a  penny  out  of  a  pint  pot,  instead  of  turning  their 
wrists  under  and  letting  their  thong  go."  Such  was  the  criticism 
of  a  professional  coachman  on  amateur  driving  a  good  many  years 
back  ;  and  since  then  things  have  certainly  not  improved.  Courage 
is  rarely  wanting  in  the  modern  coachman.  That  credit  may  be 
given  him  ;  but  when  he  uses  his  whip  he  is  very  prone  to  use  it 
at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place.  To  hit  a  leader  above 
the  bars  is  bad,  particularly  if  the  whip  catch,  as  it  is  apt  to  do, 
especially  if  the  lash  be  wet ;  hut  in  using  their  whips  not  a  few 
members  of  the  two  leading  Clubs  are  at  fault,  always  presuming  that 
they  hit  their  horses  where  they  intend  to  hit  them.  Another  most 
important  piece  of  knowledge  which  the  coachman  of  a  former 
day  acquired  was  how  to  harness  his  team.  After  driving  all  sorts 
of  animals,  he  could  not  fail  to  note  how  much  difference  a  com- 
paratively slight  change  in  the  harness,  the  loosening  of  a  curb, 
the  alteration  of  a  coupling  rein,  or  some  such  trifle,  made  to  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  driver  and  driven.  It  is  a  common  fault  at  the 
present  time  to  pole  horses  up  too  tightly  ;  but  this  was  seldom  the 
case  years  ago,  for  when  horses  were  poled  up  too  severely,  or  in 
any  way  badly  put  to,  their  capacity  for  work  was  constrained. 
This  is  all  very  well  when  a  man  is  taking  his  load  to  Richmond, 
and  having  allowed  himself  ample  time,  is  not  particular  to  half 
an  hour.  It  was  different  when  being  a  minute  late  meant  paying 
a  fine.  Very  few  amateur  whips  could  go  into  their  stables  and, 
with  the  harness  taken  to  pieces  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  put  their 
teams  to ;  but  no  one  is  a  real  coachman  till  he  can  do  this,  or 
show  how  it  should  be  done. 

By  the  side  of  a  thorough  coachman,  or,  far  better  still,  iu 
command  of  a  well-horsed  coach,  few  pleasures  are  more  de- 
lightful than  howling  along  a  well-made  English  road.  Dr. 
Johnson  preferred  to  be  inside  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty 
woman ;  but,  then,  the  Doctor  was  not  a  sportsman,  and  would 
doubtless  have  apprehended  that  disturbance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  which  would  not  impossibly  have  led  to  the  overturn- 
ing of  the  vehicle.  The  railway  is  well  enough.  One  sees  de- 
lightfully rustic  landscapes  lrom  the  carriage- window,  but  they 
are  not  immediately  around  one.  The  blossoming  boughs  do  not 
brush  against  one's  shoulder  in  the  train  as  they  do  on  the  box, 
the  odour  »f  the  cottage  gardens  is  not  wafted  into  the  railway- 
carriage  windows.    In  the  train  there  is  no  greeting   to  be 
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exchanged  with  the  passing  rustic,  no  cheery  word  with  the  farmer 
jogging  along  on  his  cob  ;  and  between  the  hospitali  y  of  the  Zv- 

theVailw?  Wfel'Vhe  C°aCh  St°PS  aDd  tbe  ^tePmptinyg  disply  at 
the  railway '  refreshment-room  there  is  no  comparison,  or,  to  put  it 

odious.    1  he  stroke  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  road  has  a  cheerv 

sluiek  of  the  whistle  or  the  coach-horn,  the  alternation  of  tonic 
and  dominant  m  the  key  of  C  major,  which,  simple  as  it  is  has 
a  significance  of  its  own,  telling  as  it  does-if  the  suction  he 
no  overcharged  with  sentimentality-of  a  day  when  Englishmen 
were  kindlier  and  heartier;  when  better  feeling  prevailed  between 
different classes;  when,  if  elections  were  keenly"  LJh and haTd  v 
l7£ef-tmjVr  °f  °De  day™uldbe  ready  to hake  ' Znl 
and  be  friends  the  next,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  lose  all  respect 
tor  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  contest  P 

there  was  doubtless  another  side  to  the  matter.  The  traveller 
by  train  who  can  pull  up  the  window  against  which  the  S 
dashes  and  down  which  it  streams,  who  is  "safe  and  snu° in  the 
th  own  T*T  ,WIth  a  ru"  round  his  knees  and  a  go°od  liSt 
tnSZZ£L  °„t  °r  PTr'         have  ^3doubts°aS  to  the 

sir!"  and  the  cold  wind  whiles  £  th^o'nblTm?^ 


843 


Sr^ilCT0fi™t  ^  illume  Wfeon^ach- 

in  never  tail  to  represent  one  team  up  to  their  hocks  in  snow 
with  perhaps  some  sturdy  animals  from  a  farmers  cart  harne°sTd 
fromwh-°n?f9adrrly  toPUl1  the  coachout  of  ome  stiTSe 
«c?pti5?8  If°Tl"  h01'9ereu-ble  ^  move  it.  But  these lareS 
exceptions.    If  the  coach  in  the  snow-storm  is  to  be  emphasized 

heTox  ?oewnawYay-train,iQ  ^  d°"  dayS"  We  ^  tZZTn  on 
the  box  down  whose  neck  a  stream  of  melted  snow  is  tricklin" 

ttvTer  who     -I  "  th.6  traiD-    °n  the  °ther  he  S  w.  ; 

traveller  who  vainly  seeks  to  exclude  the  burnin-  ravs  of  the  I™ 

by  drawing  the  curtains  over  the  window  of  a  stuffy^riale tE 
very  little  imagination  would  convert  into  an  oven  3d  be  far 
rP!llvTv  r'tthb  ybPlaCed,°n  the  b0X"Seat  of  «  A  ?  sit 

men  that  criticism  will  touch;  S^fSt>S^£$SS 

exceptions  apart-the  standard  SfS^'oi^LSgTS 

that  what  is  worthing  at  auTworth  doing  ^ftcTf 
man  would  consent  to  be  driven,  we  will  not  ^v  h/  ,: 

d.nser  of  bei»s  verified  '  eminence-are  io 


housemaid  named  Georgian  or  a  literary  friend  who  is  a  .rorer 

Not  very  Ion.  »  ^  3  f me  t0  cha™cteriZe  the 

iNot  veiy  long  ago  a  person  of  mature  affe  and  resoectah'fe  an 
pearance  was  heard  in  a  crowded  club  dU^^H^SS 
his  neighbour  that  he,  the  person  of  matured Vd  r espect 
able  appearance,  was  a  constant  contributor  to  a  certain  period  Si 

thereS'' Tah.CUrtaln7!11-kn°Wn  man  of  le«^  ™£TeS 
thereof.    The  second  statement  proved  the  falsity  of  the  first 
for  the  person  named  had  not,  and  never  had,  anything  do 
with  the  said  editorship.    But  the  agreeable  audacity  of  thl 

Ers"  heXfoF  C°nSiSted1!n  th,e  {^-^Xl  t&  man1' 
nf ■  ff»  nfi    P      ?      aS  a  member  of  the  club,  and  known  to  most 
bu  Lr  ainthT  ei'S'ln  of  whom  it  was  aL  a 

would  be  found  S0^n  aCtUal  ?°^butors  to  the  said  periodical 
womu  oe  found.  In  a  country-house  smoking-room  a  railwrn, 
carnage,  or  elsewhere,  the  blague  would  have  been  vS o  d fZl 
ItZZ''tU    tJf  Place  and  "'^stances  it  was  near//  sublime7 

YeTto  < P°"8  1  °u  a  Small6r  SCal6'  alm0St  bettel'  hhl'Jue  that <<  G  - 
Yet  to  '  Qv  shall  due  commendation  not  be  wanting  and  it  mav 

b I8:!',, ^  Z°-da  °f  the  Panm  When  tbe  conjuier'happ'ened  tl 
,^rP"P  nnf  8hlPs  ma^zine,  "That's  first  rate  !    What'll  he  do 

"bedrest  of  fhT^t116  ^  ,°f  the  Sa"acio»s  ^as  with 

tue  rest  of  the  crew  it  conjugated  the  verb      ad  astra    In  less 

trying  circumstances,  now  that  his  month  of  brief  but  lively  fame 

has  expired,  the  same  words  may  be  pronounced  on  "  G  " 

than  of  "Q^iZ  S  been riDted  °,ut' rather  of  " G-'s  "  victims 
k ?  hi ,  p     Proposed  to  speak,  rather  of  Bertrand  (taken 

m  his  character  of  victim  rather  than  in  that  of  accomplice)  t 

lan?n  ! MaCaire;  The  raCe  of  Bertl'and  »  numerous  in  the 
Gulfed  bWattlyS'  and  aPPears  in  innumerable  varieties.  Now  he  is 
^  bv  t.he0ne'  °^the  Geor&iaa  an<l  Hyndmanic  kind,  in  which 
case  it  is  observed  that  the  mention  of  a  gallows  is  very  pfeiS 
to  h,s  ears,  and  causes  him  to  exhibit  evln  more  emotion  th, n 
that  congregation  of  birds  to  whom  our  dear  Alice  ScZly  m 

SttstTtsc°hdhetr  cat  Brh-  Now  (and  ^oS)Z 

oeneves  m  Mi.  Gladstone,  and  is  quite  certain  that  if  Mr 
Gladstone  were  turned  out,  the  stars  would  mingle  with  the  ocein' 
and  a  genera  eateclysm  would  result.  Now  he°is  found  listening 
£JJ<  <  DluS8eD*er>  ^  q«ite  convinced  that  the  noliS 
D.ssenters  one  burning  idea  is  to  do  good  to  the  ChK  of 

Sted  '  b^/0  free  Ler,  fr°m  the  disabifties  and  incotenience 
that  ,f  Lord  SahaW,  were  in  Downing  Street,  the  hutoher?sh  m. 


THE  AGE  OF  SLAG  UK. 

J^T  the :  end  of  a  month  the  beginning  of  which  was  fluttered 
JTX.  by  the  excitement  arising  from  the  now  historical 
article,  it  is  not  ill  t  med  to  mi  nf  hlnnZ  >pi  !■  ,  • 
question  is  the  smartest  thing  yet  lone  bv  .nv  F  artlcIe,.]n 
in  the  quality  of  Uagueur ;  and ^t^7^^^1^ 
the  wiser  of  that  journal!  tV  fellows ^  doet  not  tf  not,talie  .la 
smartness.  But  it  is  not  of  "  G  'That  we  1  ?  (  >  ^ 
lyre-an  appropriate  instrument  enoih  of  tV  tbe 

of  the  day  which  made  «G."  possible-as  an  ZtnJLf^7 
of  as  an  unborn  letter  waiting'in  limbo  &  the and  the  Stf 
Of  course  is  no  new  thinff     Man  i.  j  l,       ,  Di 

«yn»  rite  AguatU  at  least  as  Muci  ns  he  ,'T"'  ;  W 
But  every  age  has  its  particular 

?«Fe8ent  day  appears  to  be  the  ka9uTvtrwS  Tkl 
beauty  of  G,  consisted  not  in  his  matter  whicl  w,a \ 
matter,  or  in  his  style,  which  was  aZ  Sad  enouTS  fte 
iterary  point  to  be  the  work-but  it  is  not  neces  'al  v  0  L  h 
that  sentence.  It  consisted  in  the  really  brilliant  ™?Jlf  , 
suggestion  conveyed  in  the  use  of  the  ;m  pei'80Dal 

sensibilities  whatever  on  ^Z^t^TS^l 


There  is—Bertrand  may  be  surprised  to  hear-no  more  colossal 
blague  in  the  world  than  the  affectation  of  personaTand  nriv^ f t 
information  winch  in  politics,  as  in  far  minor  matter^isrin^  sh  s 
certain  newspapers  at  the  present  day.    To  begin  w  th  the  nfov 
ma  ion  w  nearly  always  inaccurate;  Ind,  in  the  seCC S  ^lace    ?  t 

waSme^o3^  TUld  be  Qefy  ahWyS  --PortaS  There 
TnvLtf      i      •      ely,l0u;?  a"°  when  private  information  was  iml 

Hvoll  f :  ?f  !i  i  9  '  none  ln  general  use- there  was  a  compara- 
tively limited  and  a  very  slow  check  of  popular  opinion  w£  or 
foolish,  on  persons  who  were  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  events,  and  the  number  of  those  persons  was  smal  and  confined 

rat  e^ytterS^rf  *"  aJd  SdSS. *£ 

cause  tuey  mteilere  with  any  attempt  on  Bertrand's  ™w-  t« 

S™b  d8eZ-hPinr  °ld  tyiy  °f  tb"  leadiSngPa  ie'e 

even  tl       S  •'     d  every  one  who  caa  remember  dinner-tables 
even  ten  or  fifteen  years  back  can  remember  the   ,  n n  (h  ,  • 

lrfl    i  f,-        lai'lS'-aph-mongers  and  the  evening  papers  have 

Ipiillii 
Pliiliaii 

plans.    Either  they  have  been  widely  wron?^^^ 

such  as  any  shrewd  person  might  gues^  or  they  h^etln  tlibeS 
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buttons  d'essai,  thrown  up  more  or  lers  in  collusion  with  the 
persons  concerned  to  see  how  much  the  public  would  stand.  In  j 
the  very  few  cases  in  which  of  late  years  really  important  in  for- 
mation  has  been  published  exclusively  by  any  newspaper,  it  has 
been  a  case  of  corruption  or  other  misbehaviour — cases  which 
naturally  may  be  left  out  of  account. 

Therefore  Bertrand,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  Bertrand  (and  he  has 
occasionally  some  glimmerings  of  intelligence,  though  "  on  the 
whole  he  is  Not  intelligent  "),  may  be  very  strongly  advised  not  to 
put  his  trust  in  paragraphs,  or  in  newspapers  that  deal  in  para- 
graphs, or  in  newspapers  that  deal  in  personal  information  of  any 
kind  whatever.  It  is  blague,  good  Bertrand,  and  it  is  blague  by 
which,  whatever  your  friend  Robert  may  represent  to  you,  you, 
and  not  anybody  else,  are  to  be  taken  in.  Space  and  time  would 
fail  to  tell  of  the  ways  in  which  this  blague  is  manufactured. 
Much  of  it  comes  from  hangers  about  the  House  of  Commons  who 
put  leading  questions  to  long-suffering  members,  and  whom  the 
said  members  pay  in  their  own  coin  on  the  model  of  "Thou  sayest 
it."  A  good  deal  more  is  sheer  invention— having  no  foundation 
in  fact,  stronger  than  the  "  flimsy  "  (very  greasy  and  nasty  tissue 
paper  for  manifolding,  if  Bertrand  wants  to  know  what  "  flimsy  " 
is)  on  which  it  is  often  written.  Other  items  come  from  what 
somebody  says  who  has  met  somebody  who  dined  last  night  with 
somebody  else.  Others  from  some  obliging  person  who  sends  to 
his  particular  friend  as  a  particular  favour  intelligence  which  he 
also  sends  at  the  same  time  to  five  hundred  other  particular 
friends,  with  a  discreet  insinuation  that  no  one  but  the  particular 
receiver  has  it  at  all.  But  whatever  it  is,  and  whatever  its  origin, 
it  is  Hague,  Bertrand,  blague. 

The  enormous  supply  of  persons  nowadays  who  would  like  to 
be  knowing,  and  who  don't  know,  alone  keeps  up  this  profitable 
business.  They  don't  know,  for  instance,  that  when  a  man  calls  a 
silver-grey  goat  coal-black,  it  argues  a  slight  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  agreeable  original.  It  is  quite  safe  to  put  off'  on  them 
almost  any  bit  of  personal  blague,  for  the  fact  of  the  personality 
tickles  them,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of  checking  its  correct- 
ness. Very  often  they  do  not  read  a  great  number  of  newspapers 
(an  infallible  though  a  laborious  corrective  of  blague),  and  take 
what  their  favourite  print  says  for  gospel.  Of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  blague,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  premiership  of  certain 
Prime  Ministers  who  need  not  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 
Probably  the  most  colossal  piece  of  blague  ever  put  off  on  a  country 
of  dupes  was  the  assertion  now  to  be  met  in  every  Radical  news- 
paper that  the  time  of  the  last  Government  was  a  time  of  rebuke 
and  of  disaster  and  of  shuddering  not*  to  be  thought  of  with- 
out horror  or  repeated  without  madness.  The  time  of  the  last 
Government,  at  least  its  last  four  years,  was  a  time  of  remarkable 
commercial  and  atmospheric  misfortune,  of  gross  political  faction 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  of  some  unnecessary  and  discredit- 
able blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  on  the  whole 
the  most  prosperous  and  honourable  time  that  England  as  a  nation 
(not  as  a  congeries  of  traders)  has  known  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  is  the  fact ;  the  other  account  is  blague.  Our  friend 
Bertrand,  good  soul,  swallows  the  blague  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  and  never  troubles  himself  about  the  fact.  And  he  helps 
his  friend  Robert  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  blague,  and  shudders 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  over,  and  at  the  wicked  men  who  want 
him  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  to  think  for  himself,  and  see  for 
himself,  and  take  nothing  on  trust,  and  not  ask  himself  (like  an 
incomparable  and  impayable  parson  of  the  name  of  Banks  the  other 
day),  "  How  it  came  that  the  best  of  Governments  had  any  diffi- 
culties at  all?"  but  "  How  it  came  that  a  Government  which 
had  such  a  remarkable  amount  of  difficulties  came  to  be  considered 
the  best  of  Governments  ?  "  But  the  contemplation  of  the  Rev. 
Bertrand  Banks  (they  called  him  "  E.  G."  in  the  reports,  but  that 
is  clearly  mistaken)  would  lead  us  too  far.  Explicit  de  blaguis  for 
■the  time. 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE. 

THE  tercentenary  of  Emmanuel  College  has  been  a  great  success. 
Former  members  of  the  College  testified  their  affection  to 
the  old  House  by  coming  up  in  large  numbers;  and  America 
showed  that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  place  of  Harvard's  education 
by  the  presence  of  her  Minister  and  of  Professor  Norton,  who  had 
come  over  as  a  special  envoy  from  the  Transatlantic  Emmanuel. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  after-dinner  speeches  must  be  criticized 
with  gentleness ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  little  room  for 
anything  but  cordial  praise.  The  speakers  had  evidently  prepared 
their  utterances  with  much  thoughtfuluess,  and  said  what  they 
had  to  say  in  appropriate  sentences,  which  had  the  rare  merit  of 
hearty  sincerity.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  heard  a  little  more 
about  Emmanuel,  and  a  little  less  about  Harvard;  for  we  were 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  mother,  not  that  of 
the  child.  But,  in  the  presence  of  such  distinguished  guests, 
it  was  natural  that  the  speeches  should  take  the  turn  they 
did ;  and  to  have  altered  a  word  of  Professor  Norton's  oration 
would  have  been  to  have  altered  it  for  the  worse.  Still,  we 
venture  to  assert,  Emmanuel  has  a  past  of  her  own,  a  past 
which  may  not  be  one  of  great  academic  brilliancy,  but  is  of  very 
distinctive  character,  of  which  not  only  all  Emmanuel  men,  but 
the  University  at  large,  may  well  be  proud.  As  the  Master 
happily  pointed  out,  it  was  at  one  time  a  force  and  an  influence  in 
itself,  a  centre  of  the  University,  compelling  all  those  who  were 
students  within  it,  not  to  uniformity  of  action,  but  to  activity, 


intelligence,  and  thought.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  now, 
what  we  hoped  to  have  heard  said  by  some  of  the  speakers  who 
followed  him,  that  these  traditions  have  been  by  no  means  forgotten 
by  the  present  Society,  and  that  the  Emmanuel  of  to-day,  though 
its  studies  have  been  widened,  and  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  University,  does  no  discredit  to  the  Puritan 
founder  who,  portrayed  by  a  contemporary  of  no  mean  skill,  looks 
down  upon  visitors  from  one  end  of  the  long  gallery,  with  a  stern 
and  somewhat  forbidding  expression,  as  though  wondering  why 
they  come  there  to  disturb  his  pious  meditations. 

The  cause  of  the  original  distinctiveness  of  Emmanuel  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  really  the  first 
post  Reformation  College  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  for 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  founded  in  1 571,  was  a  special  institution, 
restricted  to  natives  of  Whales  ;  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
founded  in  1 546,  was,  after  all,  only  an  expansion  of  King's  Hall ; 
and  the  traditions  of  that  College,  and  of  the  other  foundations 
which  Henry  VIII.  united  to  it,  would  naturally  be  carried  on  in 
the  new  institution  which  he  endowed  so  liberally,  and  whose 
statutes  he  or  his  advisers  framed  on  such  a  remarkably  broad 
basis.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  had  very  different  intentions  in  found- 
ing Emmanuel  College.  King  Henry  directed  his  students  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  literature,  languages,  and  science  ; 
Sir  Walter  declares  that  he  has  proposed  to  himself  one  sole 
object,  the  training  up  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  persons  in 
such  a  way  that  they  may  be  made  fit  for  the  sacred  ministry  of 
the  Divine  Word  and  Sacraments.  A  new  College  will  at  all 
times  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  Master  who  presides  over  it  at 
its  birth ;  but  this  was  still  more  the  case  three  centuries  ago, 
when  the  Master  frequently  held  a  number  of  offices  in  addition  to 
the  Mastership,  and  associated  with  the  Fellows  in  far  closer  inter- 
course than  is  at  present  either  customary  or  possible.  Mildmay 
selected  as  his  first  Master  a  man  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend 
when  they  were  both  students  at  Christ's  College,  Laurence 
Chaderton.  He  had  deliberately  renounced  the  old  faith,  and,  as 
we  are  told  in  an  interesting  Latin  Life  of  him  by  Dr.  Dillingham, 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  Mastership,  of  which  an  exctllent  and 
timely  translation  has  just  been  published  by  a  late  Fellow  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  had  suffered  severely  in 
consequence.  His  father,  on  learning  his  meditated  change  of 
creed,  is  said  to  have  written  him  the  following  brutal  letter : — 
Dear  Laurence, 

If  you  will  renounce  the  new  sect  which  you  have  joined,  you  may 
expect  all  the  happiness  which  the  care  of  an  indulgent  father  can  secure 
you ;  otherwise  I  enclose  in  this  letter  a  shilling  to  buy  a  wallet  with.  Go 
and  beg  for  your  living.    Farewell ! 

A  lad  of  spirit  was  not  likely  to  be  changed  by  such  a  missive  as 
this  ;  he  persevered,  struggling  successfully  against  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  achieved  considerable  academic  distinction.  His 
firmness  and  sincerity  may  have  been  the  qualities  which  deter- 
mined Mildmay  to  entrust  his  College  to  his  guidance,  for  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  when  Chaderton  was  offered  a  valuable 
benefice  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  asking  him  to  accept  a 
poor  Mastership  :— "  If  you  won't  be  Master,  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  be  fonuder  of  a  College."  Whereupon  Chaderton  refused 
the  living  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  His  strong  Pro- 
testantism had  become  notorious  in  the  University,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  choice  of  him  as  Master  may  have  prompted 
Queen  Elizabeth's  remark  to  Sir  Walter,  when  he  next  appeared 
at  Court : — "  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation."  "  No,  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to 
countenance  anything  contrary  to  your  established  laws-,  but  I 
have  set  an  acorn,  which,  when  it  becomes  an  oak,  God  alone 
knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof."  Thus  far  the  conversation 
has  been  often  repeated,  but  the  sequel  is,  we  believe,  not  known 
beyond  the  traditions  of  the  Mildmay  family.  The  Queen  made 
inquiries  into  the  objects  of  the  new  foundation,  and,  finding  them 
satisfactory,  gave  Sir  Walter  a  ring,  still  preserved  by  his  de- 
scendants, to  signify  her  approval.  The  charter  is  dated 
January  11,  1584;  the  statutes  were  given  in  October  of  the 
following  year ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1589,  the  founder 
died.  He'had  therefore  but  little  opportunity  of  developing  his 
College,  and  the  eminence  to  which  it  rose  almost  immediately 
must  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of 
the  Master.  Puritan  doctrines  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  be  popular  at  Cambridge;  and  a  new  College,  unlettered 
by  tradition,  would  be  likely  to  adopt  them.  The  statutes, 
however,  did  not  render  such  adoption  imperative,  and  the 
strong  Puritau  tone  which  distinguished  the  College  must 
unquestionably  have  been  set  by  Chaderton.  Rumours  of  the 
peculiar  observances  in  fashion  at  Emmanuel  reached  the  ears  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
reform  them.  They  are  said  to  have  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion in  a  sitting'  posture  ;  to  have  refused  to  observe  Fridays 
and  other  fasting  days;  to  have  used  a  form  of  prayer  of  their 
own  ;  and  generally"  to  have  permitted  "  disorders,"  as  they  are 
termed,  of  all  sorts.  The  reputation  of  the  College  in  these 
matters  has  been  preserved  in  a  contemporary  ballad,  called  The 
Dis'rarted,  Puritan,  by  Richard  Corbett,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  of  Norwich.  This  very  un-episcopal  ditty  has  supplied 
an  epithet  to  the  College  which  Chaderton,  if  he  ever  read  it,  was 
probably  not  loth  to  accept.    The  Puritan  is  made  to  sing  :— 

In  the  house  of  pure  Emanuel 

I  had  my  education, 

Where  my  friends  surmise 
I  dazel*d  my  eyes 

With  the  sight  of  revelation. 
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Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 

Mitres,  copes,  and  rochets  ; 
Come  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a  day 

And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets  ! 

When  Chaderton  had  held  the  Mastership  for  thirty-eight 
years,  he  gave  an  additional  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Mildmay's 
•choice  of  him  by  bravely  determining  to  resign  it  in  favour  "of 
a  younger  man.  His  reasons  are  stated  as  follows  by  Dr. 
Dillingham : — 

He  was  unwilling  that  the  Mastership  should  fall  into  contempt  in  his 
person.  He  knew  that  one  generation  presses  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
other,  and,  as  it  were,  tries  to  shoulder  it  out.  It  was  wisest,  then,  he 
thought,  to  resign  his  office  in  good  time.  A  younger  man  might  perhaps 
govern  the  younger  men,  and  restrain  them  better  bv  his  authority  and 
example  as  being  nearer  their  own  time  of  life,  and  having  more  sympathy 
in  their  pursuits,  while  his  own  experience  would  not  cease  to  be  o"f  service 
■to  the  College,  though  he  were  separated  from  it.  Perhaps  he  wished  to 
see  his  own  character  surviving  m  the  persons  of  his  successors.  If  so,  his 
prescience  did  not  deceive  him.  He  fuund  immense  pleasure  in  observing  his 
College  flouri3hing  and  triumphant  under  the  rule  of  his  successors- 
Preston,  Sancroft,  and  Holdsworth,  men  of  wide  acquaintance,  hi"h 
honour  and  industry,  and  of  liberal  and  munificent  disposition. 

Chaderton  lived  for  eighteen  years  after  his  resignation,  dying 
in  November  1640.    When  bis  age  was  spoken  of,  he  was  fond 
of  telling  people  that  he  was  eight  years  old  when  Boulogne  was 
taken  by  King  Henry,  September  14,  1544.    According  to  his 
computation  he  would  have  been  104  years  old  when  he  died. 
His  biographer,  however,  gives  good  reasons  for  assigning  his 
"birthday  to  1539,  which  would  make  him  two  years"younn-er. 
He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  beheld  his  College 
prosperous  in  a   way  which  may  well  be  called  triumphant. 
The  admissions  were  at  one  time  greater  than  those  of  any  College 
in  the  University  except  Trinity  College,  rising  in  the  ten  years 
between  1627  and  1637  to  an  average  of  65  in  each  year;"  and 
when  the  Commonwealth  came,  and  twelve  Masters  of  Colleges 
were  dispossessed  for  their  refusal  to  accept  the  new  state°of 
things,  as  many  as  eleven  headships  were  filled  by  Emmanuel  men. 
Their  theological  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  ei°-ht 
of  them  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  where  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  record  that  some  at  least  were  on  the  side  of  tolera- 
tion.    By  this  time,  however,  the  College  had  become,  what 
Elizabeth  feared  it  would  become,  a  Puritan  foundation  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England  were  educated 
there.    One  of  these  was  John  Harvard.    He  is  known  to  have 
been  at  Emmanuel  in  1627  and  1628;  in  1635  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  directly  after  which  he  must  have 
gone  abroad,  for  in  1637  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1638  he  died.    Beyond  this  nothino-  is 
known  about  him, save  that  in  Neiu  England's  First  Fruits,  a  brief 
tract  published  in  London  in  1643,  we  are  told  that  "  it'pleased 
God  to  stir  up  the  heart  of  one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly  gentleman, 
and  a  lover  of  learning,  there  living  amongst  us),  to  give  one- 
halt  of  his  estate  (it  being  in  all  about  1,700;.)  towards  the  erect- 
ing of  a  College,  and  all  his  library.  The  College  was,  by  common 
consent,  appointed  to  be  at  Cambridge  (a  place  very  pleasant  and 
accommodate),  and  is  called  (according  to  the  name  of  the  first 
founder)  Harvard  College." 

The  sudden  rise  of  Emmanuel  College  was,  however,  succeeded 
at  no  distant  date  by  almost  as  sudden  a  collapse.  The  toleration 
which  had  guided  the  advisers  of  Elizabeth  at  the  Reformation 
was  remarkable  for  its  absence  in  those  who  were  in  power  durin°- 
the  Commonwealth  and  at  the  Restoration.  The  Eno-ao-ement  of 
1649  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662  were  equally  Cfa°tal  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  University.  At  Emmanuel  Dr.  Dillingham  was 
ejected  from  the  Mastership,  and  Sancroft,  afterwards °the  non- 
juring  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge 
to  fill  his  place.  Tnstead  of  the  united  College  of  former  days 
we  find  discord  and  divisions.  '<  Half  the  Society,"  we  are  told' 
were  for  the  Liturgy  and  half  against  it,  so  it  is  read  one  week 
and  the  directory  another";  and  Sancroft  himself,  though  he 
spoke  complacently  of  the  "  general  outward  conformity  kTwhat 
is  established  by  law,  and  I  hope  true  principles  of  duty  and 
obedience  laid  within,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  to  take  oft'  all  the 
instances  of  that  former  singularity  which  rendered  us  heretofore 
so  unhappily  remarkable,"  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
number  of  students  had  become  wofully  small,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fill  the  vacant  Fellowships  even  by  importation  from 
other  Colleges.  Yet  such  was  the  force  of  theological  prejudice 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  write  to  his  former  Tutor  in  a  tone 
of  exultation,  June  17,  1663: — 

I  complain  not  that  the  throng  is  not  so  great  about  us  as  it  was  (especially 
reflecting  what  it  was  that  drew  the  many  hither).  Blessed  is  the  barren 
and  miscarrying  womb  rather  than  she  that  is  always  teeming  and  drawing 
for  h  her  breasts  to  the  children  of  disobedience."  May  we  be  desert  and 
wilderness  all  over,  rather  than  send  forth  such  unhappy  swarms  and 
colonies  as  we  did  in  this  age  of  sorrow;  which  were  so  many  and  so 
numerous  that  the  stock  is  decayed  at  home,  and  we  have  none  in  the 
College  capable  of  succeeding  to  our  vacant  Fellowships. 

The  gloom  of  this  dismal  picture  is  deepened  in  a  subse- 
quent passage,  where  he  deplores  the  decay  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
learning,  not  merely  in  Emmanuel,  but  in  other  Colleges  also  Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  University  had  to  wait  for 
many  a  long  year  before  the  evil  effects  of  the  theological  dissen- 
sions of  the  seventeenth  century  were  overcome.  The  task  was 
easier  in  the  large  Colleges,  where  competition  for  Fellowships 
must  be  always  keen  ;  but  in  the  smaller,  where  such  inducements 
to  intellectual  activity  are  wanting,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that 


the  personal  influence  of  some  more  than  usually  energetic  Master 
or  Tutor  attracts  brilliant  men,  and  raises  the  reputation  of  the 
House  to  a  foremost  place.    This  happy  result  it  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  the  fortune  of  Emmanuel  to  achieve.    The  College  can  boast 
of  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists— Whichcote, 
Smith,  Cudworth,  More,   and  Culverwell,  were  all  originally 
educated  there  ;  and  during  the  1  st  century  the  names  of  many 
persons  eminent  in  politics,  theology,  and  literature  mio-ht  be 
cited  ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  again  to  establish  for  itself  a  dis- 
tinctive character,  a  special  stamp  of  individuality.    It  is  curious 
to  note  that  it  gradually  became  what  Mr.  Shuckbum-h  calls 
"  the  acknowledged  home  of  Tory  orthodoxy."    Such  it  certainly 
was  during  the  jovial  Mastership  of  Richard  Farmer  (1775-97), 
whose  essay  On  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare,  now  probably  but 
little  read,  marks  a  new  departure  in  Shakspearian  criticism,  and 
might,  had  it  fallen  on  an  age  when  such   studies   were  ap- 
preciated in  the  University,  have  inaugurated  a  new  period  of 
intellectual   activity  in  the  College.     A  few  years  later  the 
prevailing  political  tone  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr  (also  an  Emmanuel  man),  written  to  the  Master, 
Dr.  Cory,  in  1819.    He  was  giving  to  the  College  a  copy  of  the 
editio  pnnceps  of  Aristophanes  which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly.    "I  cannot  help  smiling,"  he  says,  "when  I  recollect 
that  your  Tory-Rory  College  is  to  have  a" Present  tainted  in  its 
progress  to  you  by  the  Politics  of  two  such  naughty  Whigs  as  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Samuel  Parr." 

The  original  arrangement  of  the  College  buildings,  notwith- 
standing a  more  than  usual  amount  of  alteration,  can  still  be  traced 
without  much  difficulty.    Sir  Walter  Mildmay  had  got  possession 
of  the  site  of  a  Dominican  convent  before  the  buildings  "had  been 
wholly  destroyed.    The  church  and  the  refectory,  at  least,  were 
still  complete,  and  he  is  said  to  have  intentionally  made  manifest 
his  contempt  for  ancient  tradition  by  turning  the  former  into  the 
Hall  and  the  latter  into  the  Chapel.    Loggan's  view,  taken  in  1688, 
shows  distinctly  the  outline  of  the  great  west  window  in  the 
gable  of  the  Hall,  and  in.  1 762  the  ruins  of  the  high  altar  were 
discovered  near  the  fire-place  of  the  Combination  Room,  which 
then,  as  now,  was  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  Hall.    The  neces- 
sary alterations  in  the  conventual  buildings,  with  the  construction 
of  a  range  of  chambers,  called  The  Founder's  Range,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  court,  were  carried  out  by  Ralph  Symonds,  an  architect 
of  talent,  who  afterwards  built  Sidney  Sussex  College,  the  Second 
Court  of  St.  John's  College  and  the   Great  Court  of  Trinitv 
College.    These  buildings  were  ranged  round  the  north,  west, 
and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  which  then  had  no  entrance 
from   the  principal  street.    The  College  was  entered  from  a 
side  street,  through  a  picturesque  archway,  which  opened  into 
a  small  subsidiary  court,  on  the   north   side   of  the  former, 
these  arrangements,  with  the  exception  of  the  construction  of  a 
range  of  chambers  called  "  The  Brick  Building,"  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  south  range  of  the  principal  court,  subsisted  until 
1662,  when  Dr.  Sancroft  determined  to  do  away  with  "  that  great 
Mark  of  Singularity,"  the  Chapel.    His  removal  to  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul  s  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  this  change  in  person  • 
but  his  successors,  Dr.  Breton  and  Dr.  Holbech,  consulted  him  on 
all  points  connected  with  it  so  regularly  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  his  work,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  probably  induced  to 
become  the  architect  by  his  influence.     The  Chapel,  evidently 
copied  from  that  of  Peterhouse,  is  skilfully  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  connected  with  the  previously  existing 
ranges  of  building  by  an  open  cloister  with  a  gallery  above.  This 
work  having  been  completed,  the  old  Chapel  was  fitted  up  as  a 
library ;  and  had  the  alterations  proceeded  no  further  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  College  would  not  have  been  greatly  impaired.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  however,  the  buildings  began  to 
snow  signs  of  decay,  and  in  17 19  the  Founder's  Range  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  the  classical  style  then  fashionable.  The  Hall 
underwent  a  similar  treatment  in  1760,  when  "  the  ingenious  Mr 
Essex    cased  its  walls  in  stone,  and  concealed  the  fine  open  roof 
by  a  flat  plaster  ceiling.    Lastly,  in  1769,  the  same  architect  .ulled 
down  the  old  west  building,  and  constructed  a  new  classical  facade 
with  an  entrance  from  the  main  street  into  the  principal  quadrangle. 
But  though  the  picturesque  gabled  buildings,  the  aspect  of  which 
Loggan  has  preserved  for  us,  have  all  disappeared,  the  more  modem 
structures  occupy  nearly  the  same  site,  and  may  possibly  contain 
some  part  of  the  old  walls.    The  gardens,  however,  surrounded  by 
old  clunch  walls  wmch  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Dominicans,  are 
still  much  as  Loggan  drew  them.    The  tennis-court,  it  is  true,  has 
been  taken  away,  but  the  old  fishpond  still  exists,  and  so  does  the 
bath,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  of  which  the  rarest  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  John  Martvn,  Professor  of  Botany  fVom 
1733  to  1761.    Among  all  the  delightful  gardens  of  Cambridge 
there  is  none  so  delightful  as  this. 

We  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  the  past  history  of  Emmanuel 
College  by  the  very  sober  and  decorous  entertainment  of  last 
week.    We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  by  way  of  contrast,  Mr 
Gunnings  description  of  the  bicentenary  festival  ■— 


On  the  29th  of  September,  1784,  Emmanuel  College  celebrated  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.    Its  entertainment  was  of  the 

water  at  the  Master  s  Lodge,  where  the  people  were  allowed  for  some  davs 
to  gratify  the.r  curiosity  with  a  sight  so  novel  in  Cambridge  One  old 
lady,  who  had  been  looking  at  them  very  attentively,  inquTre'd  «  Pra 
sir,  are  them  real  turtles  or  mock  turtles'"  TTrmn  th it «  •  f  % 
which  was  ordinarily  the  custom  in\hose  davs)  S^^ZSS 
singers  among  the  members  of  the  University.    Dr.  Randall,  Profosor  of 
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Music,  who  shone  as  much  in  convivial  as  in  musical  talent,  was  called  upon 
for  his  celebrated  sons  in  the  character  of  a  drunken  man.  The  represen- 
tation was  so  faithfully  given  that  Mr.  Pitt— himself  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party — was  completely  deceived,  and,  thinking  him  to  be  actually  the 
"Great  Sublime"  he  drew,  expressed  much  anxiety  lest  the  worthy  Pro- 
fessor should  meet  with  some  accident  when  leaving*  the  College. 


ART  SALES. 

THE  Lest  known  picture  that  found  its  way  into  the  sale-rooms 
this  spring  was  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  "  Monarch  of  the  Glen." 
There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  price  that  would  be  given 
for  this  work,  which,  after  being  "  returned  with  thanks  "  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  choose  pictures  to  decorate  the  panels  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  sold  to  Lord  Londeshorough  for 
350  guineas.  Three  works  by  Landseer  had,  at  different  times, 
been  sold  for  more  than  5,000/.  a-piece,  two  had  fetched  more  than 
6,ooc/.,  and  it  was  understood  that  one  had  been  privately  dis- 
posed of  for  7 pool.  The  "  Monarch  of  the  Glen  "  now  went 
for  6,510/.  Another  Landseer,  in  the  Skipper  sale,  that  sold 
for  1,312^.  10s.,  had  been  purchased  for  1,680/.  eleven  years  ago, 
and  a  small  river  scene,  by  the  same  artist,  that  had  cost  173/.  5s. 
ten  years  ago,  dropped  to  1  10/.  5s.  in  the  Potter  sale.  But 
the  works  of  other  great  masters  besides  Landseer  met  with 
rebuffs.  Turner's  famous  "  Dunstanborough  Castle — Morning 
aft»r  a  Storm,"  which  had  realized  2,200/.  the  last  time  it  had 
appeared  at  Christie's,  was  knocked  down  the  other  day  at 
94.5/.,  a  price  at  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  bought  in  ; 
and  in  the  Skipper  sale,  the  "  Rosenau,"  by  Turner,  which  had 
fetched  1,850  guineas  in  the  great  Gillott  sale,  went  for  only  S80 
guineas.  Where  and  oh  where  was  Mr.  Ruskin?  Turning  to 
David  Cox,  we  find  "  The  Skirts  of  the  Wood,"  that  had  brought 
2,315/.  5s.  in  the  Gillott  sale,  only  producing  1,4171.  10s.,  while 
"Changing  Pastures,"  which  had  fetched  1,470;.  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  the  Hermon  sale,  was  sold  the  other  day  for  1,260/,,  and 
"  Going  to  the  Hayfield,"  which  had  cost  2,425/.  105.  so  lately  as 
last  year,  now  brought  in  but  2,047/. IOS-  A-  picture  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  met  with  a  worse  fate  still,  for  after  selling  in  the 
Bicknell  sale  for  619/.  10s.,  it  only  brought  in  99/.  10s.  this  season. 
A  Ruysdael  which  had  fetched  1,470/.  in  the  Novar  sale,  only 
realized  793/.  in  a  sale  at  Christie's  this  summer.  A  couple  of 
works  by  John  Phillip,  which  had  cost  315/.  5s.  and  215/.  5s., 
only  made  84/.  and  91 1,  7s.  this  year;  and  an  Ary  Scherf'er 
which  had  been  purchased  at  Baron  Grant's  sale  for  1,458/.  10s., 
was  lately  sold  at  auction  for  556/.  10s.  Nor  has  the  depreciation 
been  entirely  among  the  works  of  deceased  artists.  There  is  no 
need  to  mention  names  ;  but  two  pictures,  for  each  of  which  the 
artist  who  painted  them  declined  to  take  1,200  guineas  five  years 
ago,  were  knocked  down  at  Christie's  the  other  day  at  304?.  10s. 
A  picture  by  another  well-known  artist  which  was  said  to  have 
been  sold  for  840  guineas  four  years  ago,  now  went  for  147/. 
But  while  some  pictures  have  fallen  very  seriously  iu  value, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  depreciation  has  been  universal. 
For  instance,  David  Cox's  "The  Church  at  Bettws  y  Coed" 
realized  2,550  guineas,  or  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  it 
had  fetched  at  Mr.  Levy's  sale  a  few  years  ago ;  and  a  Briton 
Riviere,  which  has  been  sold  several  times  within  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  parted  with  at  a  profit  on  each  occasion,  the  last 
price  being  2,625/.  Still,  we  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  upon 
the  whole  pictures  have  been  selling  this  season  at  a  depreciation. 

Admirers  of  old  prints  had  a  treat  this  spring  in  the  sale  of  the 
Dent  collection  at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson's,  which  far  surpassed 
that  of  the  Griffith  collection  last  year  in  the  total  realized ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Dent  collection  to  equal  the  Van  Thol, 
by  Rembrandt,  in  the  Griffith  collection,  which  was  sold  for 
1,510/.  The  best  Dent  print  was  Botticelli's  ".  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,"  which  brought  in  S60/.,  and  went  to  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch.  This  print  only  fetched 
22/.  at  the  Ottley  sale,  33/.  10s.  in  the  Lloyd  sale,  and  42/.  in  Sir 
Martin  Sykes's  sale.  A  tiny  print,  by  Franz  von  Bocholt,  only 
8  inches  by  6,  went  for  350/.  in  the  Dent  sale.  It  was  interesting 
to  observe  the  dill'ereuce  between  the  value  of  a  good  and  a  poor 
impression  from  the  same  plate,  when  a  print  of  the  "  Hundred 
Guilder"  piece  was  put  up;  for  last  year  a  fine  impression  of  this 
Tery  print  had  reached  305/.,  whereas  only  16/.  10s.  could  now  be 
obtained  for  the  Dent  impression.  The  Dent  collection  brought  in 
altogether  more  than  nine  thousand  pounds,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
cost  only  a  third  of  that  amount. 

The  Cesnola  collection  of  antiquities  from  Cyprus,  which  was 
sold  at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson's,  contained  a  number  of  graceful 
glass  vessels,  many  of  them  some  two  thousand  years  old  ;  yet 
they  did  not  "  take  "  among  British  connoisseurs,  who  only  gave 
from  a  few  shillings  to  a  few  pounds  for  each  lot.  Indeed,  when 
the  beauty,  the  curiosity',  and  the  antiquity  of  many  of  the 
objects  is  considered,  the  sale  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure. 

Old  Sevres  has  been  keeping  its  value.  At  the  sale  of  .the  late 
Lady  Sandwich's  porcelain,  at  Christie's,  a  pair  of  gros-bleu  vases, 
16}  inches  high,  went  for  850  guineas;  and  a  pair  of  rose  Du 
Barri  jardinieres,  with  painted  medallions,  from  another  collection, 
realized  1,627/.  "os.  Other  pieces,  having  gros-bleu  or  rose  Du 
Barri  grounds,  also  fetched  high  prices."  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  Sllie  0f  decorative  objects  was  that  of  the  Narford  Hall 
or  Fountaine  collection.  The  Times  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
this  collection  surpassed  "  all  to  be  seen  in  the  Hotel  Cluiiy,  the 
Dresden  Green  Vaults,  and  our  own  British  Museum  and  South 


Kensington,"  a  statement  which  should,  perhaps,  be  accepted  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reserve.  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods 
brought  out  one  of  their  beautiful  illustrated  catalogues  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  and  although  half  the  price,  less  than  half  the 
size  of,  and  far  more  plainly  bound  than,  the  catalogue  of  the 
Blenheim  enamels  which  appeared  last  year,  it  is  a  much  more 
interesting  book,  and  the  objects  represented  in  the  photographs 
are  infinitely  more  beautiful.  To  our  taste,  again,  the  modest  grey 
binding  was  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  flaming  scarlet  covers  of 
the  former  catalogues,  especially  when  one  had  to  carry  the  volume 
under  one's  arm  about  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  Street.  The 
private  "Syndicate,"  which  was  formed  in  order  to  give  the 
Government  a  sort  of  second  chance  of  making  purchases  from 
this  great  collection,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  voluntary 
association  which  was  at  one  time  proposed  for  the  relief  of 
Gordon,  and  we  may  add  that  it  was  far  more  effective.  The- 
Government  has  doubtless  done  much  to  make  itself  ridiculous 
this  year,  but  that,  after  it  had  had  the  whole  Fountaine  Collection 
to  pick  and  choose  from,  there  should  be  any  necessity  for  private 
people  to  purchase  some  of  the  principal  lots  in  order  that  the 
Government  should  have  a  second  opportunity  of  making  up  its 
mind,  seems  simply  disgraceful.  At  the  same  time  the  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Syndicate,  and  so 
handsomely  joined  in  subscribing  the  large  guarantee  fund,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  Syndicate  a  larger  number  of  beautiful 
works  of  art  wotdd  unquestionably  have  been  taken  from  this 
country.  Most  people  know  the  prices  of  the  chief  objects  sold  at 
the  Fountaine  sale  by  heart,  and  to  recapitulate  them  would  be 
weary  work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  notice  a  sale  without  making 
some  mention  of  the  prices.  The  first  lots  sold  were  pieces  of 
majolica,  and  a  plate  less  than  eleven  inches  in  diameter  going  for 
920/.  showed  the  sort  of  prices  that  were  to  be  expected.  The 
Syndicate  was  soon  at  work,  and  early  in  the  sale  it  picked  up  a 
couple  of  Urbino  plates  at  252/.  and  378/.,  which  were  worth 
the  money ;  but  when  the  Palissy  ware  came  on,  it  plunged  more 
heavily,  giving  1,510/.  for  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  each  a  foot  high, 
and  it  got  something  of  a  bargain  in  a  magnificent  cistern,  rather 
more  than  a  yard  long,  at  1,102/.  10s.  A  finer  though  smaller 
cistern  was  knocked  down  to  another  purchaser  at  1,911/.  Nor 
did  the  Syndicate  purchase  the  famous  Briot  ewer  (about  12 
inches  high)  at  1,300  guineas.  Some  Limoges  enamels  came  next, 
and  the  beautiful  ewer  by  Susanne  de  Court  (iof  inches)  was  not 
considered  dear  at  1,312/.  10s.  A  ewer  of  somewhat  similar  design, 
by  the  same  artist,  went  for  945/.  at  the  Blenheim  sale  last  year. 
The  Syndicate  secured  a  grand  dish,  over  17  inches  in  diameter, 
supposed  to  be  by  one  of  the  Penicauds,  at  776/.  10s.  A  dish,  by 
another  artist,  painted  with  a  representation  of  the  same  subject — 
the  Supper  of  the  Gods — was  sold  for  1,207/.  los-  at  the  Hamilton 
sale;  but  this  dish  was  rather  larger,  and  its  arabesques  were 
richer. 

The  return  of  the  first  day  was  more  than  24,000/.,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  second  day's  sale  were  the  same.  Pieces  of  majolica 
which  had  been  been  purchased  in  the  Bernal  sale  were  now  sold 
at  a  profit  of  seven,  ten,  and  in  one  case  twelve,  hundred  per  cent. 
A  magnificent  oval  Urbino  dish,  26^  inches  by  20j  inches,  painted 
with  the  finest  arabesque  work  on  a  white  ground  with  medal- 
lions, and  a  Scriptural  subject  in  the  centre,  was  fortunately  ob- 
tained by  the  Syndicate,  but  1,333/.  10s.  had  to  be  paid  for  it. 
The  great  event  of  the  day  was  the  sale  of  three  pieces  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  Henri  II.,  orOiron,  ware,  which,  by  the  way,  is  made 
of  pipeclay.  This  ware  was  made  between  the  years  1520  and  1550. 
A  little  candlestick,  12§  inches  high,  was  bought  by  M.  Clement, 
of  Paris,  for  3,500  guineas.  There  is  said  to  be  an  even  finer 
specimen  than  this  of  Henri  II.  ware  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Magniac,  which  only  cost  96/.  at  the  Odiot  sale  in  1842.  A 
mortier  a  cire  (or  perhaps  a  tazza),  5!  inches  high  by  8  inches  in 
diameter,  was  purchased  by  M.  Manheim,  of  Paris,  at  1 ,500  guineas. 
A  smaller  tazza,  4  inches  high  by  5i  inches  in  diameter,  at  the 
Hamilton  sale  fetched  1,218/.  A  Biberon,  9  inches  high,  was  now 
sold  to  M.  CltSment  for  1,060/.  10s.  Some  twenty  years  ago  at 
the  Pouvtales  sale  in  Paris  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Poltalloch,  purchased 
a  very  similar  Biberon  for  1,100/.  In  Chaffers's  book,  published 
in  1 8 74,  the  three  Fountaine  pieces  of  Henri  II.  ware,  which  fetched 
3,500  guineas,  1,500  guineas,  and  1,218/.,  were  respectively  valued 
at  1,000/.,  800/.,  and  500/. 

The  great  day  of  the  sale  was  the  third,  and  the  return  was 
about  3 1 ,000/.  The  celebrated  Limoges  dish  by  Leonard  Limousin, 
painted  after  Raphael's  "  Supper  of  the  Gods,"  was  sold  for  an 
enormous  price.  This  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  enamel 
painting  in  existence.  The  Hamilton  tazza,  by  Jean  Penicaud, 
painted  with  the  "  Story  of  Samson,"  was  considered  its  nearest 
rival,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  That  piece  went  for  2,100/. 
at  the  Hamilton  sale.  The  Leonard  Limousin,  191  inches  by 
i6|  inches,  was  now  put  up  at  2,000  guineas,  and  sold  at  7,000 
guineas.  We  fear  that  in  future  this  exquisite  enamel  will 
be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  from  a  great  work  of  art 
to  a  mere  money  token.  It  used  to  be  the  great  Leonard 
Limousin ;  it  has  now  become  the  seven-thousand-guinea  plate. 
A  ewer,  io£  inches  high,  by  Jean  Courtois,  of  very  brilliant 
colouring,  reached  2.300  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  the  famous 
Blenheim  enamels  last  year,  the  highest  price  obtained  was 
1,040  guineas.  This  was  for  a  piece  by  Jean  Court;  and 
at  the  Hamilton  sale,  the  2,100/.  for  the  Jean  Penicaud  already 
mentioned,  was  the  highest  sum  made  by  an  enamel.  The 
Syndicate  was  outbidden  for  the  best  lots,  but  it  got  a  very  good 
ewer  by  Jean  Courtois  for  378/.,  as  well  as  two  dishes  at  336/. 
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and  798/.  by  the  same  artist.  It  was  outbidden  for  a  very 
rich  dish,  also  by  Jean  Courtois,  which  went  for  2,940/.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  afternoon,  a  dish  of  Gubbio  ware,  which  had 
•cost  142/.  at  the  Bernal  sale,  now  brought  in  819/.  A  fine  piece 
-of  Delia  Robbia  ware,  a  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  fetched  425/. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  any  of  this  workmanship  comes  into  the 
English  market.  A  few  fine  specimens  of  Nevers  ware  were  sold 
on  the  same  day. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  Fountaine  sale  was  devoted  to  what 
may  be  termed  artistic  odds  and  ends,  and  the  great  prize  of 
the  occasion  was  a  carved  ivory  horn,  something  under  30  inches 
long,  which  was  bought  by  a  foreign  dealer  for  4,240  guineas. 
There  are  several  fine  ivory  horns  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  One,  that  was  considered  unequalled,  is  carved  with 
a  sort  of  pattern  work,  whereas  the  Fountaine  horn  was  deco- 
rated with  cherubs'  heads,  masks,  and  birds.  There  are,  or 
have  been,  many  historical  ivory  horns,  such  as  St.  Oswald's 
horn,  the  horn  of  St.  Ulphus  in  the  Treasury  at  York,  the  horn 
given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  cathedral  at  Carlisle,  the  horn  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  horn  of  Roland  in  the 
cathedral  at  Toulouse.  Most  of  these  were  what  are  termed 
**  tenure  horns."  They  used  to  be  called  "  olyphauntes,"  because 
they  were  made  out  of  the  tusks  of  the  "  olyphaunte  whyche 
ys  a  grete  beest,"  as  Caxton  says.  A  carved  rock-crystal  cup 
went  for  860  guineas.  At  the  Hamilton  sale  a  very  beau- 
L   cup   of  the   same   material   and  workmanship  reached 


1,150  guineas.  Very  many  of  the  finest  objects  in  the  Foun- 
taine sale  were  bought  to  be  taken  abroad;  and,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  foreign  competition,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  91,112/.  12s.  realized  by  the  collection. 
This  was  more  than  double  the  amount  returned  bv  the  Strawberry 
Hill  sale,  which  lasted  twenty-four  days,  and  half  as  much  again 
as  the  proceeds  of  the  Bernal  sale.  The  Fountaine  sale  lastedljut 
four  days,  and  produced  almost  a  quarter  of  the  sum  made  by  the 
seventeen  days  of  the  Hamilton  sale,  more  than  a  third  of  that  of 
the  long  sale  of  the  San  Donato  collection,  and  about  15,000/. 
more  than  that  of  the  Stowe  sale,  which  went  on  for  forty  days. 

This  week  connoisseurs  and  others  have  been  enjoying  the 
splendid  collection  of  pictures  by  old  masters  from  Leigh  Court 
which  are  to  be  sold  to-day.  The  pictures  by  Rubens,  Claude) 
Murillo,  and  Raphael  are  generally  considered  the  irems  of  the 
collection  j  but  criticism  of  works  of  art  before  a  sale  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  principal  pictures  are  reviewed  in  Dr.  Waagen!a 
Art  Treasures,  Smith's  Catalogue  Ilaisonne,  Crowe  and  Cavalca- 
selle  s  great  work,  and  Kugler's  Handbooks.  A  critic  in  a  leading 
journal,  when  writing  of  one  of  the  most  famous  works  in  the 
i^eigh  Court  collection,  said,  «  Before  this  amazing  picture  "  "  all 
beholders  must  tremble."  We  went  to  King  Street  in  order  to 
witness  the  quakings  of  the  great  picture-dealers :  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  bore  the  ordeal  with  so  little  apparent  suffering  that 
we  almost  began  to  think  the  picture  sent  to  Christie's  must  have 
been  a  copy.  _  To  people  of  even  moderate  taste  the  exhibitions 
at  Messrs  Christie,  Manson,  &  Woods'  of  the  Fountaine  and  Lei-h 

rt  Sn?110",8  have  been  by  far  the  greatest  pleasures  of  a 
rather  dull  London  season. 


SCOUTS  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

A  CURIOUS  correspondence  which  has  appeared,  or  at  least 
^  Partly  appeared,  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Journal,^ 
reprinted  the  other  day  in  the  Daily  News.  It  Seals  with' thai 
"  Sco uu  *  JT^ lllu?t"°"s'  cJas9  of  Pers™s  Wn  at  Oxford  as 
„r!     lnhel  J  indee-   the  COTresponding  class  designated 

Gyps  at  Cambridge  are  intended  to  be  brought  under  the  same 
condemnation  is  not  explained,  though  it  may  be  feared  that 

i  oVfeti0ntShg00d,  °f  th,rne  "  ^^nutaS^t  h  Id 

good  of  the  other  also.  However,  as  this  is  not  expressly  stated 
our  remarks  shall  be  directed  to  the  case  of  the  Oxford  scout  But 
first  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  question  of  name,  for  those 
immediately  interested  do  not  appear  at  all  to  accep't  iL  vZ 
verbal  view-whicn  does  certainly  often  look  like  a  popular 

doubt  that  scouts  were  always  called  scouts,  and  nothing  else 
'  among  men  "-that  is,  undergraduates -whatever  mi^ht  be 
PoorgeW  am°ngthe  S°ds"?h0  miffed  tHeir  nectar  in  Common 
Room.  Nor  are  we  aware  that  they  made  any  objection  to  the 
name.  But  according  to  the  testimony  of  « an  Old  CoK 
Servant  '  who  addresses  the  Oxford  and" Cambrtdae  Jotna 3 
whose  letter  shows  some  signs  that  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
abroad  among  the  scouts-we  beg  their  pardons,  the  college 
servants-also,  it  is  very  different  now.  They  indignantly ^  re- 
pudiate the  name  as  they  „  scorn  thfl  taction  "  imputed  to 
them  by  "Fair  Pay  "-"  which  name,"  as  the  «  OldColW 
Seryan.  puts  it  « is  not  generally  appreciated  by  college  ser- 
vants.' The  Daily  Mws,  which  might  have  been  expected  on 
democratic  grounds  to  sympathize  with  this  noble  protest  is 
unkind  enough  to  put  it  aside  as  unreasonable.  It  "cannot 
see  why  the  word  'scout,'  which  has  a  military  and  rather 
dashing  sound,  should  be  so  much  disliked."  But  supposing  there 
is  any  measure  of  truth  in  the  charges  brought  against  the  "scouts, 
and  supposing  a  so-what  is  perhaps  a  bold  assumption,  even  in 
these  enlightened  days-that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  studying 
J™™™*  V^%™ry,  their dis ike  to  the  name  becomes  sufficiently 
intelligible.    The  only  definition  of  the  term  provided  by  the 


great  lexicographer  has  nothing  very  dashing  or  military  about 
it,  while  it  has  a  connotation  unpleasantly  suggestive,  as  will 
presently  appear,  of  the  indictment  "  Fair  Play  "  has  preferred 
against  "  this  man,  whom  he  calls  a  '  scout.'  "    For  Johnson 
defines   him— the  italics  are  ours—"  one  who  is  sent  privily 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy."     Now  the  very  point 
of  the  indictment  is  this.     "  Fair  Play  "  writes  to  call  the 
attention  of  "  leading  Dons  and  undergraduates  to  the  fact  that 
every  day,  and  frequently  two  and  three  times  a  day,  men  I  be- 
lieve to  be  scouts  are  to  be  seen  coming  from  certain  Colleges,  and 
making  their  way  homeward,  with  heavily-hden  baskets,  huge 
parcels,  and  crammed  pockets."    He  adds  a  graphic  touch  :— "  A 
tew  days  ago  I  saw  one  of  these  men  so  heavily  laden  that  he  had 
to  stop  a  tram  car,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in.  Whilst 
I  am  writing,  the  very  same  man  is  going  along  towards  his  home 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  what  I  suppose  may  be  called  his 
'spoils.'"    To  this  challenge  "an  Old  College  Servant"  replies 
not  by  denying  the  alleged  facts,  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  visible' 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  by  a  counter-challenge :— "  Let  '  Fair  Play  ' 
call  one  of  the  City  police  to  examine  the  heavily-laden  basket 
&c,  and  what  will  he  see?     In  most  cases  his  spoils  "—our 
College  Servant  gets  a  little  mixed  here  in  his  pronouns  in  spite 
of  the  schoolmaster—"  will  consist  of  the  few  crusts  and  pieces  of 
bread  which  his  masters  have  not  had  time  to  eat,  and  in  all 
probability  a  few  bones  for  the  favourite  cat  or  dog."    There  is  an 
exquisite  pathos  in  that  artistic  allusion  to  the  despised  "  scout'«  " 
tender  regard  for  his  four-footed  favourites.   Who  can  suspect  evil 
of  "this  man"— though  he  be  called  or  miscalled  "a  scout"— 
whose  daily  thought  is  for  the  comfort  of  "  the  favourite  cat  or 
dog   ?     To  be  sure  Schopenhauer  was   devoted   to   his  pet 
spaniel,  though  he  kicked  his  landlady  downstairs  and  crippled  her 
for  life.    But  then  Schopenhauer  was  a  philosopher,  and  such 
little  eccentricities  are  pardonable  in  a  philosopher,  but  incredible 
in  "  the  man  called  a  scout." 

It  strikes  us  as  a  pity  that  «  an  Old  College  Servant "  did  not 
finish  his  letter  with  this  masterly  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  cats  and 
dogs    1; or  his  closing  argument,  if  it  is  meant  for  such,  is  not 
very  lucid,  and  may  to  some  fastidious  readers  appear  a  little  pro- 
lane.      h  air  Play '  has  not  made  up  his  mind  yet  for  the  Church  " 
—i.e.  we  presume  to  take  orders—"  because  he  could  never  use  the 
feXt,',,'Gna,ther  .UP  the  fagment3  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
lost  _     I  here  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  rule  of  "  the  Church  " 
binding  all  preachers  to  make  use  of  that  text,  nor  is  it  verv 
obvious  on  the  surface  why  "Fair  Plav"  should  be  precluded 
from  doing  so.    To  interpret  the  text  as  a  sanction  or  command 
to  scouts  to  pilfer  odds  and  ends  from  their  masters— especially  for 
the  favourite  cat  or  dog"— may  be  within  the  lawful  liberty  of 
private  judgment,  but  it  may  be  asserted  safely  that  no  such  au- 
thoritative interpretation  has  yet  been  affixed  to  it   bv  any 
Onurch.     Meanwhile  the  controversy  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  question  hotly  debated  two  or  three  years  ago  about  Oxford 
tram  cars.    Our  readers  may  recollect  that  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce these  useful  but  very  unornamental  innovations  into  the 
llign  btreet,  which  moreover  involved  the  widening,  and  there- 
lore  desecration,  of  the  time-honoured  Magdalen  Bridge  was 
met  by  an  influential  and  emphatic  protest  from  a  consfderable 
body  of  old  Oxonians.    Among  the  signataries  was  Mr.  Shairn  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  Professor  of  Poetry,  who  also  wrote  to  the 
limes  on  the  subject,  partly  in  order  to  combat  what  he  said  was 
the  only  serious  argument  he  had  heard  propounded  in  favour  of 
this  piece  of  Vandalism.    It  was  urged  that  many  of  the  scouts 
lived  at  Cowley,  and  the  tram  cars  would  be  very  convenient  for 
bringing  them  in  to  their  colleges  in  the  early  mornino-    To  this 
plea  Professor  Shairp  made  a  very   effective  reply?  prompted 
possibly  by  his  own  recollections  of  a  Balliol  scout  of  former  days 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  for  he  was  himself  a  Balliol  Scholar' 
the  scouts,  he  observed,  were  apt  to  be  remarkable  for  obesitv 
rather  than  the  reverse,  and  a  two-mile  walk  every  mornino- would 
much  benefit  their  digestion.    It  may  not  have  occurred  to  him 
or  he  may  have  left  it  to  be  inferred,  that  another  objection  to  the' 
proposed  facilities  for  the  locomotion  of  obese  scouts  ini^ht  be 
found  in  the  increased  facilities  thereby  afforded  for  the  "simul- 
taneous locomotion  of  "  heavily  laden  baskets,  huo-e  parcels  and 
crammed  pockets."    But  it  is  obvious  that  from  thSpSof vS 
mas  ers  who,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  have  "a  frugal  mind/'  mi^ht  find 
practical  as  well  as  esthetic  objections  to  the  new  tram  barf  For  it 
SSft  that,  if  scouts  in  the  Oxford  sense  of  the  term  are 
rightly  defined  as  persons  who  "  privily  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy     their  masters  are  "the  enemy,"  whose  privity  they 
naturally  desire  to  escape  in  the  purloining  of  their  superfluous 

J\t0  ^  ?uef ion  of  collegiate  discipline  thus  raised.it  may 

To  L  *  i eftr,t0ihe2Uth01'  tjeS  °n  the  SP0t  tantascomponereUtl 
lo  an  outsider  the  first  criticism  likely  to  occur  will  be  that  there 
are  scouts  and  scouts,  and  we  may  note  in  passing  that  "  Fair 
1  ay  confines  his  impeachment  to  "  scouts  from  certain  colleges  " 
There  have  certainly  in  former  davs  been  college  servants  even  in 
the  proud  posit       f  colIe„e  coo]£    whQ  were"       ,   ^2  f 

no  such  sins  could  be  justly  laid  to  their  charge?  We  seem  to  reco  - 
lect  a  Christ  Church  tradition,  how  at  the  end  of  one  lon<*  vacation 
Dean  Gaisford  addressed  the  Canons,  then  forming  the  goveS 
body  0f  the  eollege,  in  reference  to  a  certain  peccant  cookf  who  had 
been  admonished  in  vain  to  mend  his  ways,  and  had  unexpectedly 
deceased   in  these  words,  "  It  has  pleased  Providence5  durS 

the  vacation  to  remove  old   ,  and  if  it  had  not,  I  h° tended  to 

do  so  myself.   On  the  other  hand  a  vision  floats  before  0  , Italy 
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of  a  Balliol  scout,  long  since  gathered  to  his  fathers,  honest  but 
obese  exceedingly,  who  had  the  singular  privilege  of  serving  suc- 
cessively two  distinguished  divines  of  very  diverse  type.  His 
earliest  master  was  Mr.  Ward,  then  Fellow  "and  Tutor  of  Balliol, 
and  the  much  admired  and  much  hated  author  of  the  Ideal.  This 
scout  was  probably  the  only  man  in  Oxford  at  the  time  who  could 
have  worn — as  in  fact  he  did  wear — his  master's  cast-off  clothes,  for 
great  as  was  the  intellectual  gulf  between  them,  there  was  a  close 
physical  resemblance.  And  it  used  to  be  rumoured  how,  while  com- 
mending his  generosity,  his  scout  would  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
"  Mr.  Ward's  great  theological  work.''  Mr.  Ward  married  and 
departed — there  were  no  married  Fellows  in  those  days — and  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  no  less  a  personage  than  the  present  Master 
of  Balliol  succeeded  to  his  rooms,  and  of  course  therefore  to  his 
scout,  who  transferred  his  devotion  from  the  old  master  to  the 
new,  not  indeed  that  he  could  have  endued  his  ample  limbs  with 
Mr.  Jowett's  garments,  but  he  used  to  talk  thenceforth  of  "  Mr. 
Jo  wett's  forthcoming  great  work" — the  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles — perhaps  with  a  dim  sense  of  some  mysterious  flavour  of 
suspected  heresy  attaching  to  both,  though  with  a  difference  he 
was  hardly  enough  of  a  theologian  exactly  to  apprehend.  There 
was  another  story  told  about  his  comments  on  his  new  master 
from  which  ill-natured  people  were  apt  to  point  a  moral  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  himself  intend.  A  guest  of  Mr.  Jowett's  was 
going  on  Sunday  evening  to  New  College  Chapel,  and  wanted  a 
prayer-book.  Ilia  host  was  out ;  so  he  appealed  to  the  scout, 
"  Has  Mr.  Jowett  a  prayer-book  anywhere  ?  "  "  Well,  Sir,"  was 
the  sententious  reply,  "  he  have  got  a  prayer-book  somewheres, 
T>ut  it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  it."  Another  story,  which  we 
believe  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  is  told  in  connexion  with  the 
late  Professor  Conington,  and  it  may  be  variously  interpreted 
as  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  general  character  of  scouts, 
according  to  the  political  prepossessions  of  the  hearer.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  a  series  of  Tracts,  containing  both 
prose  and  verse,  were  started  by  the  extreme  Liberal  party 
ut  Oxford,  to  which  Mr.  Conington  then  belonged — his  opinions 
on  these  .and  other  matters  became  considerably  modified  after- 
wards—under  the  title  of  Politics  for  the  People.  There  was 
inter  alia  a  poem  of  his  addressed  to  "  the  priests  of  England, 
who  at  the  altar  stand,"  exhorting  them  to  "  cast  aside  their 
rosaries,"  and  attend  to  more  practical  concerns,  on  which  a  dis- 
tinguished fellow  and  tutor,  who  is  now  a  dean,  remarked  that 
they  might  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  admonition  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  they  had  no  rosaries  to  throw  away.  But 
there  was  also  an  elaborate  paper  of  Conington's  on  "  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  People,"  and  another  tutor,  famous  in  his  day  for  logic 
and  ethics,  and  of  strong  Conservative  views,  was  asked  by  a 
friend,  "  What  does  Conington  know  about  the  people  ?  "  "  Oh," 
was  the  prompt  reply,  "  his  knowledge  of  the  people  is  a 
hasty  generalization  from  his  scout."  We  are  afraid  the  tutor 
had  not  formed  a  very  flattering  estimate  of  "  the  residuum,"  and 
therefore  presumably  did  not  think  very  highly  of  the  typical 
scout ;  but  a  closer  study  of  the  Tract,  which  is  probably  now  out 
of  print,  might  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile  if  the 
speciality  of  a  scout  is  "  privily  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,"  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  "  the  enemy  "  by 
"  Fair  Play's  "  letter  is  evidently  that  he  in  turn  should  privily 
observe  the  motions  of  the  scout,  who,  being  "  heavily  laden," 
is  sure — till  he  falls  in  with  a  friendly  tram  car — to  move 
slowly.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  fierce  war  of  pamphlets 
between  Dean  Burgon,  then  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  a  Censor  of 
Christ  Church  as  to  the  surreptitious  smuggling  of  hot  break- 
fasts into  the  latter  establishment  on  Sunday  mornings.  The 
Censor  declared  that  no  such  iniquity  was  permissible  or  possible. 
"  But  I  see  them,  Sandford,"  replied  Mr.  Burgon  in  his  next 
brochure,  and  a  photograph  soon  appeared,  which  had  a  great 
run  at  Oxford,  entitled  "  Mr.  Burgon's  back  hair,"  where  the 
indignant  tutor  was  seen  gazing  from  his  bedroom  window, 
which  looked  into  Oriel  Lane,  while  shaving,  at  the  contraband 
convoy  of  forbidden  delicacies  through  Canterbury  Gate  for  the 
illegitimate  delectation  of  the  gilded  youth  of  Christ  Church. 
Cannot  "  Fair  Play  "  enlist  the  services  of  some  equally  resolute 
censor  morum  among  "  the  leading  Dons  or  undergraduates,"  to 
whom  his  letter  is  addressed,  "to  observe  privily"  the  contraband 
conveyance  out  of  college  of  heavily-laden  baskets,  bundles,  and 
stuffed  pockets  ?  And  then,  as  "  an  Old  College  Servant  "  happily 
suggests,  "  one  of  the  City  police  "  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 

THE  victory  of  Drumclog  did  little  more  than  expose  the  fatal 
weakness  of  the  Covenant.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  June 
ist,  Claverhouse  was  flying  for  his  life  before  the  pikes  and  pitch- 
forks of  the  "  wild  Western  Whigs."  Three  weeks  later,  on  another 
Sunday  morning,  June  22nd,  they  saw  him  again,  and  this  time  it 
was  their  turn  to  fly.  But  it  was  in  those  three  short  weeks  that 
the  cause  of  the  Covenant  was  really  broken,  and  not  on  Bothwell 
Bridge.  The  Solemn  League  was  doomed  before  the  English 
cannon  were  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  When  men  begin 
to  dispute  among  themselves  the  reason  of  their  quarrel  with  the 
enemy,  the  end  is  not  far  off.  Even  such  partisans  as  Wodrow 
and  Laing  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  the  English  Government  was 
for  more  surely  and  lastingly  served  by  the  disseusious  and 
jealousies  of  the  Covenanters  than  by  the  swords  of  its  dragoons. 


The  morning  after  Drumclog  Hamilton  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  men.  The  news  of  the  victory  had 
spread  fast.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  the  roused  peasants 
flocked  to  their  revenge.  Many  of  the  petty  lairds  and  gentry 
of  the  West  came  riding  in  at  the  head  of  their  mounted 
tenants.  Many  even  of  those  who  had  hitherto  preferred  liberty 
of  person  to  liberty  of  conscience  hesitated  no  longer  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  a  leader  who  seemed  able  to  secure  both.  No 
one  then  was  inclined  to  dispute  that  leader's  title  to  command. 
He  had  shown  himself  on  the  previous  day  both  brave  and  skilful, 
and  stern  enough  to  satisfy  even  those  savage  and  uncompromising 
spirits  whose  favourite  passage  in  the  Bible  they  professed  to  teach 
was  that  which  records  the  doom  of  the  Amalekites.  It  was 
resolved  to  march  on  Glasgow.  Had  that  resolve  been  taken 
twelve  hours  sooner,  it  is  probable  that  the  town  would  ha7e 
fallen,  and  Claverhouse  himself,  perhaps,  have  never  lived  to 
write  his  famous  despatch.  But  the  delay  gave  him  breathing 
time.  The  citizens  were  called  to  arms ;  barricades  were  hastily 
erected  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  ;  his  own  soldiers,  finding 
themselves  safe  among  their  fellows  again,  plucked  up  their  spirits. 
When  Hamilton  arrived  before  the  town  he  knew  enough  of  his 
business  to  see  it  would  be  no  case  of  Drumclog  over  again. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  battle.  His  men  advanced 
bravely,  but  the  steady  fire  from  the  barricades  was  too  much 
for  them.  After  losing  several  of  their  number,  while  not  a  man 
on  the  other  side  had  fallen,  they  withdrew  into  the  open,  whither 
Claverhouse  did  not  care  to  follow  them,  and  after  a  short  halt, 
they  continued  their  retreat  to  the  village  of  Hamilton,  where  they 
bivouacked  in  the  Duke's  park.  In  this  affair  their  leader  by  no 
means  maintained  the  reputation  he  had  won  at  Drumclog. 
It  was  said,  indeed,  that  he  would  not  face  the  barricades,  but 
kept  out  of  fire  in  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  Gallowgate  till  hk 
men  withdrew. 

On  the  following  day  the  Council  met  at  Edinburgh.  Their 
first  proceeding  was  to  proclaim  the  rising  an  "  open,  manifest,  and 
horrid  rebellion."  All  the  insurgents  were  summoned  to  surrender 
at  discretion  as  "  desperate  and  incorrigible  traitors."  After  having 
thus  satisfied  their  diplomatic  consciences,  they  proceeded  to 
more  practical  measures.  The  Militia  was  called  out,  horse  and 
foot,  in  all  the  Lowlands,  save  in  the  disaffected  shires.  Those 
north  of  the  Forth  were  to  meet  at  Stirling,  those  on  the  south  on 
the  links  of  Leith.  All  were  to  bring  provisions  with  them  for 
ten  days.  The  magistrates  were  ordered  to  remove  all  the  powder 
and  other  munitions  of  war  they  could  find  in  the  city  to  the 
Castle.  An  armed  guard  was  stationed  night  and  day  in  the 
Canongate,  and  another  in  the  Abbey.  Finally,  a  post  was  sent 
to  London  on  Linlithgow's  advice  to  urge  the  instant  despatch  of 
more  troops,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  of  extra  pay  was 
promised  to  every  foot  soldier. 

Meanwhile,  Ross  and  Claverhouse  had  evacuated  Glasgow,  and 
marched  east  to  join  Linlithgow  at  Falkirk,  while  Lord  Mar  was 
sent  with  some  horse  to  secure  the  passages  of  the  Forth.  The 
Covenanters  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  take  much 
heed  what  their  enemies  were  doing.  They  did,  indeed,  march 
into  Glasgow,  but  beyond  collecting  the  heads  of  the  poor 
wretches  who  had  been  executed  for  the  Pentland  rising,  and 
hanging  one  of  the  citizens  on  a  prodigious  gallows  set  up 
with  much  parade  in  their  camp  for  the  benefit  of  all  pri- 
soners they  might  take,  they  did  nothing.  They  did  not  stay 
long  in  the  town.  Plans  they  seem  to  have  had  none,  nor  any 
settled  organization  or  discipline.  Moving  restlessly  about  the 
neighbourhood  from  village  to  village  and  moor  to  moor,  their 
preachers  preached,  as  much  against  each  other  as  against  Pope  or 
prelate,  and  their  leaders  quarrelled  as  though  there  were  not  a 
King's  soldier  in  all  Scotland,  or  Claverhouse  himself  were  not 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  them  waiting  for  the  moment  to  strike. 
There  was  no  lack  of  arms  among  them,  and  their  whole  force  at  this 
time  seems  too  have  been  not  far  short  of  eight  thousand  men.  But 
no  men  of  any  influence  or  position  in  the  country  had  joined  them. 
With  the  exception  of  Hamilton,  whose  authority,  since  his  cowardice 
at  Glasgow,  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  preachers  seem  to  have 
exercised  the  only  control  over  the  rabble,  and  such  control,  as  was 
natural,  seems  rarely  to  have  lasted  beyond  the  length  of  their 
sermons,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  not  commonly  short.  The  two- 
parties  into  which  the  Covenanters  had  ever  since  "  the  Mauchlin 
Testimony  "  been  divided  had  now  become  more  firmly  marked 
and  more  bitter  against  the  other  than  ever.  The  chiefs  of  the 
more  moderate  section,  or  Erastians  as  their  opponents  scorn- 
fully termed  them,  were  John  Welsh,  a  noted  preacher,  and  David 
Hume.  Hamilton  himself,  Donald  Cargill,  and  Thomas  Douglas 
were  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  other  side.  The  demands  of 
the  former  were  temperate  and  reasonable.  They  asked  for  no 
more  than  they  were  willing  to  give.  Against  the  King,  his 
Government,  and  his  bishops  they  had  no  quarrel  they  averred,  if 
only  they  were  suffered  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion. 
Though  they  themselves  had  not  accepted  the  indulgence,  they 
were  not  disposed  to  be  unduly  severe  with  those  who  had.  In  a 
word,  they  were  willing  to  extend  to  all  men  the  liberty  they 
demanded  for  themselves.  On  the  other  side  all  was  confused, 
extravagant,  fierce,  unreasoning.  WThat  they  wanted,  what  they 
were  fighting  to  get,  from  whom  they  expected  to  get  it,  even 
their  own  historians  are  unable  to  explain,  and  probably  they 
themselves  had  no  very  clear  notions.  They  talked  of  liberty,  by 
which  they  seem  to  have  meant  no  more  than  liberty  to  kill  all 
who  on  any  point  thought  otherwise  than  they  did  ;  of  freedom, 
which  meant  freedom  from  all  laws  save  their  own  passions,-  of 
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the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  every  day  they  violated  alike  His 
precepts  and  their  practice.  To  slay  and  spare  not  was  their 
watchword ;  but  whom  they  were  to  slay,  or  what  was  to  be 
gained  or  done  when  the  slaying  was  accomplished,  no  two  men 
among  them  were  agreed.  For  the  moment  the  current  of  their 
fury  seems  to  have  set  most  strongly  against  the  Indulgence  and 
those  who  had  accepted  its  terms,  and  Wodrow  relates  an 
anecdote  which  shows  pretty  plainly  the  desperate  state  of  in- 
subordination into  which  those  unhappy  men  had  fallen.  It  was 
announced  that  one  Rae,  a  favourite  expounder  on  the  moderate 
side,  was  about  to  preach  on  a  certain  day  in  camp.  Hamilton, 
who  still  retained  the  nominal  command,  accordingly  sent  him 
an  arrogant  letter  bidding  him  not  to  spare  the  Indulgence. 
To  this  Rae,  who  does  not  himself  seem  to  have  been  in  any 
position  of  authority,  made  answer  that  Hamilton  "had  better 
mind  what  belonged  to  him  and  not  go  beyond  his  sphere 
or  station."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  condition  of  the  Covenanting  camp  at  that  time 
and  "  the  Irish  Party "  of  our  own  day.  Indeed,  if  anybody 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  contemporary  accounts  of 
the  conduct  of  Hamilton  and  his  followers,  and  particularly  their 
language,  much  of  which  has  been  faithfully  reported  by  admirers, 
they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  closely  the  parallel  may  be 
pushed. 

On  the  other  side  preparations  went  briskly  forward.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  Royal  Guards  was  at  once  despatched  from 
London,  with  the  young  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself  in  command. 
Most  of  the  writers  of  that  time,  including  Burnet  and  Dalrymple, 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  explain  the  intrigues  which  inspired 
this  appointment.  It  does  not  strike  us,  however,  as  very  difficult 
of  explanation.  Monmouth  was  the  King's  favourite  son.  He 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  under  no  less  a  master  than  William  of  Orange 
himself.  He  was  popular  with  the  people  for  his  personal 
courage,  his  good  looks,  his  pleasant  manners,  and,  above  all,  for 
bis  Protestantism — a  matter  with  him,  no  doubt,  more  of 
policy  than  principle,  but  which  served  among  the  common 
people  to  gain  him  the  affectionate  nickname  of  "  the  Pro- 
testant Duke,"  and  to  distinguish  him  in  their  eyes  as  the  natural 
antagonist  to  the  unpopular  and  Popish  James.  With  all 
hi9  faults  Monmouth  was  no  tyrant,  and  Charles  himself 
was  rather  careless  than  cruel.  This  appointment,  therefore, 
was  taken  in  Scotland  to  signify  a  disposition  on  the  King's 
part  to  employ  gentle  means  if  possible  with  the  insurgents, 
and  as  such  was  not  altogether  approved  of.  Gentle  means 
were  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  presiding  spirits  of  the  Council 
Board  at  Edinburgh,  whose  native  ferocity  had  certainly  not  been 
softened  by  the  fright  and  confusion  of  the  last  few  days.  It  was 
particularly  requested,  therefore,  that  Dalzell  might  be  named 
second  in  command,  who  they  felt  could  well  be  trusted  to 
counteract  any  unseasonable  leniency  on  Monmouth's  part.  For- 
tunately for  the  Insurgents  the  old  savage  did  not  receive  his 
commission  till  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Monmouth  left  London  on  June  15th  and  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  18th.  He  at  once  took  the  field.  Montrose  commanded 
the  cavalry,  Liniithgow  the  foot,  Claverhouse  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  under  his  kinsman,  and  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Airlie 
were  in  charge  of  their  respective  regiments  of  horse  ;  Mar  held  a 
command  of  foot.  Many  other  Scotch  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  position  followed  the  army  as  volunteers. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Royal  troops  only  increased  the 
quarrelling  and  confusion  in  the  insurgent  camp,  which  was 
pitched  now  at  Hamilton.  Some  friends  at  Edinburgh  had  sent 
word  to  them  that  Monmouth  might  be  found  not  indisposed  to 
treat,  and  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  stand  off  for  a  while, 
and  not  on  any  account  be  drawn  into  fighting.  But  the  idea  of 
treating  only  inflamed  the  more  violent.  On  the  2ista  council  was 
called,  which  began  in  mutual  recrimination  and  abuse  and  ended 
in  a  furious  quarrel.  Hamilton  drew  his  sword,  vociferating  that 
it  was  drawn  as  much  against  the  King's  curates  and  the  minions  of 
the  Indulgence  as  against  the  English  dragoons,  and  left  the  meeting 
followed  by  Cargill,  Douglas,  and  the  more  violent  of  his  party. 
Disgusted  with  thescene,and  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  ofacause 
supported  by  such  men,  many  left  the  campand  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  _  Welsh  and  the  moderate  leaders  resolved  to  take  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  Monmouth 
had  reached  Both  well.  His  advanced  guard  held  the  little  town 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  river ;  his  main  body 
was  encamped  on  the  moor.  Shortly  after  daybreak  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Welsh,  Hume,  and  another  of  their  party, 
Fergusson  of  Caitloch.  They  were  in  disguise  ;  but  Claverhouse, 
who  never  forgot  a  face  he  bad  once  seen,  knew  them  immediately, 
and  took  them  to  the  Duke's  tent.  Monmouth  received  them 
courteously,  and  heard  them  with  patience  while  they  read  to 
him  a  paper  they  had  drawn  up  detailing  their  grievances  and 
their  demands.  The  first  were  indisputable  ;  the  second  were,  as 
we  have  said,  moderate.  Monmouth  was,  however,  forced  to 
answer  that  he  could  not  treat  with  armed  rebels.  If  they  would 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion,  he  promised  to  do 
all  be  could  to  gain  them  not  only  present  pardon,  but  tolerance 
in  the  future.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  they  had  best  return  to  their 
camp,  report  his  message,  and  bring  him  back  an  answer  within 
half  an  hour's  time.  They  returned,  only  to  find  confusion  worse 
confounded,  and  their  own  lives  even  in  some  danger  from  the 
furious  Hamilton, 


The  half-hour  passed,  and  no  further  sign  of  submission  was 
made.  Monmouth  bid  the  advance  be  sounded,  and  the  foot- 
guards,  commanded  by  young  Livingston,  Linlithgow's  eldest  son, 
moved  down  to  the  bridge.  Just  at  that  spot  the  Clyde  is  deep 
and  narrow,  running  swiftly  between  steep  banks,  fringed  on  the 
western  side  with  bushes  of  alder  and  hazel.  The  bridge  itself 
was  only  twelve  feet  wide,  and  guarded  in  the  centre  with  a  gate- 
house. The  post  was  a  strong  one  for  defence,  and  had  there  been 
any  military  skill,  or  even  unity  of  purpose  among  the  defendants, 
Monmouth  would  have  had  to  buy  his  passage  dear.  Hackston 
of  Rathillet  had  thrown  himself  with  a  small  body  of  determined 
men  into  the  gate-house,  while  Burley  with  a  few  men  who  could 
hold  their  muskets  straight  took  up  his  post  among  the  alder 
bushes.  The  rest  stood  idly  by  while  their  comrades  fought. 
For  about  an  hour  Hackston  held  the  gate  till  his  powder  was 
spent.  He  sent  to  Hamilton  for  more,  or  for  fresh  troops,  but  the 
only  answer  he  received  was  an  order  to  retire.  He  had  no 
choice  but  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body,  which  he  found  at  that 
supreme  moment  busily  engaged  in  cashiering  their  officers,  and 
quarrelling  over  the  choice  of  new  ones  !    The  English  foot  then 

■  crossed  the  bridge  ;  Monmouth  followed  leisurely  at  the  head  of 
the  horse,  while  his  cannon  played  from  the  eastern  bank  on 

i  the  disordered  masses  of  the  Covenanters.  A  few  Galloway 
men,  better  mounted  and  officered  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows, 
spurred  out  against  the  horse-guards  as  they  were  filing  off  the 
narrow  bridge,  but  were  at  once  ordered  back  by  Hamilton. 
The  rest  of  the  horse  in  taking  up  fresh  ground  to  avoid 
the  English  cannon  completed  the  disorder  of  the  foot  —  if, 
indeed,  anything  were  wanted  to  complete  the  disorder  of  a 
rabble  which  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  the  word 
order — and  a  general  forward  movement  of  the  Royal  troops, 
who  had  now  all  passed  the  bridge,  gave  the  signal  for  flight. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  obey  it,  thus,  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "  leaving  the  world  to  debate  whether  he  acted  most  like 
a  traitor,  a  coward,  or  a  fool."  Twelve  hundred  of  the  poor 
wretches  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  the  rest  fled  in  all  directions. 
Monmouth  ordered  quarter  to  be  given  to  all  who  asked  it,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  able  considerably  to  diminish  the 
slaughter.  Very  few  fell  at  the  bridge,  but  the  English  Dragoons, 
and  particularly  those  who  bad  shared  in  the  rout  at  Drumclog, 
played  sad  havoc  among  the  fugitives,  and  the  Highland  broad- 
swords were  not  idle.  Four  or  five  hundred  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  "  murdered  up  and  down  the  fields,"  says  Wodrow, 
"  wherever  the  soldiers  met  them,  without   mercy.-'  Where 

,  Monmouth's  personal  authority  could  not  reach,  and  the  pursuit 

!  travelled  fast  and  far,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  mercy  was  shown. 
Mercy  was  not  a  prominent  quality  of  the  soldiery  of  those  days  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  a  huge  gallows  in  the  insurgent  camp,  with 
a  cartload  of  new  ropes  at  the  foot,  was  not  likely  to  stay  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  well  enough  that,  had  the  fortune  of  war 
been  different,  those  ropes  would  have  been  round  their  necks 
without  any  mercy.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  attribute 
to  Claverhouse  himself  any  particular  or  unseasonable  cruelty. 
The  "  fiery  and  vindictive  Grahame,"  whom  Sir  Walter  represents 
as  so  terribly  avenging  his  kinsman's  death  on  that  day,  was  too 
good  a  soldier  to  disobey  his  chief's  commands,  besides  having 
the  death  of  no  kinsman  to  avenge.  We  may  be  pretty  sure, 
moreover,  that  the  Whig  chroniclers  of  the  affair  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  cast  another  stone  at  their  favourite 
scapegoat  could  they  have  found  one  to  their  hand  ;  but,  as 
of  matter  of  fact,  in  no  contemporary  account  is  his  name 
mentioned  further  than  having  been  present  with  bis  troop  in 
Monmouth's  army.  Dalzell,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Old 
Mortality  as  rebuking  Monmouth  for  his  unseasonable  humanity, 
was  not  even  present  at  the  battle.  A3  he,  however,  shortly 
after  superseded  Monmouth  in  his  command,  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  the  latter's  moderation  was  not  approved  of  in 
Edinburgh,  Sir  Walter  has,  perhaps,  on  this  point  not  ex- 
ceeded the  novelist's  privileges.  How  far  he  has  done  so  in  the 
matter  of  Claverhouse,  either  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  or  elsewhere 
during  those  miserable  times,  we  are  not  now  concerned  to  inquire, 
and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  determine.  No  contemporary  historian 
could  be  trusted  to  write  of  such  a  man,  either  for  or  against  him, 
without  bias.  Even  in  our  own  times  his  memory  has  been  no 
better  served.  He  has  suffered  alike  from  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  blind  idolatry  of  the  Jacobites.  Midway  between 
the  two  his  fame  must  rest ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  authority  can 
be  got  from  history  for  imputing  to  him  an  unnecessary  share  of 
blood-guiltiness  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 


GROSLEY. 

FOR  a  Frenchman  he  was  above  the  middle  height,  but  slight, 
thin,  and  dried  up.  The  small  round  head,  for  all  its  wealth 
of  hair,  was  out  of  proportion  to  his  height,  but  the  forehead  was 
large  and  it  overshadowed  with  bushy  brows  a  pair  of  small  green 
eyes  which,  though  sunken,  were  full  of  tire.  The  lips  were  thin  and 
close,  but  the  mouth  was  not  by  any  means  on  a  small  scale.  Add 
to  tbese  a  pointed  chin,  sloping  cheeks,  a  craning  neck,  and  a 
deathlike  pallor — a  "  last-sacraments  "  visage,  as  he  himself  used 
to  say — and  we  by  no  means  get  what  about  his  time  our  fore- 
bears used  to  call  a  "  pretty  fellow."  He  was  born  at  Troyes  in 
I  Champagne  in  1718.    His  dress  was  remarkable.    He  wore  thick 
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woollen-stockings  at  all  seasons.  Beneath  the  coloured  kerchief 
which  he  wound  about  his  long  neck  there  appeared  on  high  days 
and  holidays  a  small  collar  of  corded  muslin.  In  summer,  when 
he  was  "  dressed,"  his  old  and  old-fashioned  coats  were  grey,  gold- 
laced,  and  gold-buttoned  ;  but  then  he  never  donned  such  gala 
costume  bat  on  Sundays  and  great  feasts,  and  would  take  his  walks 
abroad  in  Troyes  and  pass  the  evenings  with  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  just  as  he  sat  in  his  study,  in  slippers,  dressing-gown, 
and  nightcap.  In  his  visits  to  Paris  indeed,  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed in  London  too,  he  was  driven  to  putting  his  hair  in 
a  bag  which  he  would  buy  on  the  Pont-Neuf  for  twelve  sous, 
and  was  obliged  to  wear  a  sword  which  sadly  exercised  him.  In 
his  later  years  he  adopted  for  overcoating  in  winter  a  sort  of 
gaberdine  of  red  camlet  which  came  down  to  his  ankles  and  was 
lined  with  white  catskins.  This  he  had  had  copied  from  an  old 
painting  of  St.  Pantaleon  in  one  of  the  churches  of  his  native 
town.  If  we  then  imagine  that  this  queer  figure  is  all  vivacity, 
that  he  illustrates  his  witty  and  copious  conversation  with  all  the 
changeable  gestures  of  an  admirable  pantomime,  that  his  laugh  is 
full  of  quick  drollery,  and  that  his  wan,  nay  ghastly,  parchment- 
face  is  instinct  with  expression,  we  may  conjure  up  before  us 
Pierre-Jean  Grosley  as  we  lately  left  him,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  in  the  lodging  of  his  fellow-countryman  in  "  La  Place  de 
Leicester  Fields." 

Troyes  is  perhaps  chiefly  allied  in  our  minds  with  weights ;  the 
old  proverb  has  gone  round  the  world  that  "  Quatre-vingt-dix- 
neuf  moutons  et  un  Champenois  font  cent  betes";  and  The 
Hcptameron  mentions  the  natives  either  as  sots,  balourds,  or 
lourdiers ;  but  here  was  a  Champenois  who  was  neither  heavy  nor 
stupid,  but  instinct  with  intelligence,  and  as  petillant  as  the  wine 
of  his  country.  Oddly  enough,  he  could  claim  to  be  of  English 
descent,  pointing  out  that  Troyes,  where  the  fairs  were  for  three 
centuries  the  centre  of  European  commerce,  was  also  the  theatre  J 
of  the  astonishing  treaty  of  1420  between  England,  France,  and  ' 
Burgundy,  by  which  Henry  V.  married  the  Princess  Katherine, 
was  named  Regent  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
was  to  inherit  the  French  crown — 


that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  ver}'  shores  looked  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 
Might  cease  their  hatred — 

and  there  in  fact  the  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  Henry  V.  is 
laid.  English  resort  and  influence  all  around  was  naturally  great, 
and  families  with  "purely  English  names"  still  continued  to  exist 
in  Grosley's  day,  or  had  just  become  extinct,  such  as  Allen, 
Barton,  Gilson,  De  Gray,  Husson  [Hewson  ?],  Massey,  Walton, 
and  his  own,  the  suffix  of  which,  at  all  events,  is  clearly  the 
Saxon  ley  (A.-S.  leah,  lea),  an  open  forest  glade  or  pasture,  of  which 
there  are  nigh  seventy  instances  in  place-names  in  the  Weald  ;  a 
word  which  is  also,  by  the  way,  to  be  found  in  such  names  as 
Hoheufo/fe  and  Waterloo,  and  even,  spite  of  the  lucendo  and  non 
lucendo  theories,  in  the  Latin  lucus,  as  Professor  Skeat  points  out. 

_  Grosley  figured  as  by  no  niean3  an  insignificant  personality  in 
his  time.  His  more  important  works  fill  about  twenty  octavo 
volumes — leaving  out  of  the  reckoning  an  immense  number  of 
papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  communicated  to  Societies  and 
periodicals  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions,  and  even  once  ran  second  to  Rousseau  at  the  Dijon 
Academy  for  the  prize  essay  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Inequality  of 
Mankind."  Voltaire,  too,  mentioned  him  in  the  phrase  stereo- 
typed in  the  English  of  the  century  as  "  le  savant  et  ingenieux 
M.  Grosley  " ;  and  nowadays  French  antiquarians  refer  to  "  le 
savant  troyea"  with  respect.  His  best-known  books  were  his 
Itahe  and  his  Londres.  We  say  "  were,"  for  he  is  but  one  among 
a  multitude  whose  writings  have  long  been  well  buried,  and  who 
might  exclaim  with  Job :— "  Ecce  nunc  in  pulvere  dormiam,  et  si 
me  quaesieris  non  subsistam." 

His  life  was  with  difficulty  preserved  at  his  birth  ;  he  had  four 
nurses,  and  his  constitution  was  poor  and  his  health  always  dilapi- 
dated. He  did  not  hunt  or  shoot  or  even  fish,  and  could" not  con- 
ceive the  taste  for  sport  existing  in  others.  At  an  earlv  a^e  he 
was  mastered  by  a  love  for  books  and  reflection,  and  his  "life  was 
almost  wholly  given  up  to  literature.  '■  Tout  savant  est  un  peu 
cadavre,"  says  M.  Victor  Hugo  in  Lliomme  qui  rit.  To  qualify 
himself  for  his  father's  profession  and  become  an  avocat  Grosley 
went  to  Paris  at  the  a^e  of  eighteen ;  and  there,  although  an 
anti-Jesuit  all  his  life  (he  was  educated  by  the  Oratorians1),  was 
taken  up  by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Tournemine  who  gave  him 
the  run  of  the  libraries  left  by  Huet  and  Menage— a  wonderful 
advantage  for  a  studious  youngster  in  those  days,  contributing  no 
little  to  his  literary  outfit  later  on,  when  his  penetration,  judg- 
ment, excellent  critical  faculty  and  prodigious  memory  had  de- 
veloped. He  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  books,  filling  all  their  fly- 
leaves fore  and  aft  with  notes  and  observations— a  habit  inherited 
from  his  father.  Thus  notable  public  events  found  their  place,  as 
indicated  by  himself,  in  "  a  parchment  folio  containing  fragments  of 
Bayle's  Dictionary  ";  and  trifling  occurrences,  chiefly  humorous, 
were  collected  as  a.  farrago  "  at  the  end  of  a  quarto  MS.  entitled 
Mccued  d 'Arrets,  and  bound  in  calf."  Heredity  also  showed  itself 
in  what  was,  for  a  Frenchman,  an  extraordinarv  delight  in  travel- 
ling which  offered  scope  for  his  inexhaustible  curiosity  and 
energy.  In  such  circumstances  he  was  almost  literallv  ubiquitous  : 
it  seemed  physically  impossible  to  do  and  see  all  he  did  and  saw 
us 1  says  that  his  two  months  in  London  were  one  continuous  rush, 
and  still  the  acute  and  active  miud  was  ever  fresh  and  industrious 


But  though  he  only  took  two  months  to  see  London  he  gave  two 
years  to  the  writing  of  his  book  on  it,  which  did  not  eventually 
appear  until  1 770  at  Lausanne.    There  was  a  second  edition  in 
1774,  while  Dr.  Nugent's  English  translation  appeared  in  1772. 
_  He  spent  the  greater  number  of  his  mornings  in  London  ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning  "  le  chevalier  Mac  Donald  who 
was  as  well  known  at  Versailles  as  at  St.  James's,  and  as  dear  to  the 
gay  world  of  Paris  as  he  was  welcome  in  the  learned  society  of 
London."    He  was  also  intimate  with  James,  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  a  foreign 
Fellow,  and  knew  Lord  Chesterfield  almost  of  course,  whom  he 
pronounced  to  have  been  somewhat  disgusted  with  many  things 
which  the  English  generally  ad  ccelum  tollunt  rumore  secundo. 
Numerous  letters  of  introduction  from  Paris  opened  to  him  many 
"  coteries,"  _  ministerial,  medical,  and  legal.     Great  personages 
called  at  his  Leicester  Fields  lodging  and  asked  him  to  dinner  in 
town  or  to  their  houses  down  in  the  country.    "  Pure  courtesy  on 
their  part,"  he  writes,  "  to  a  tramp  of  my  state  and  condition."  But 
he  was  not  unprovided;  he  lived  in  modest  ease,  and  some  wealthy 
friends  had  forced  on  him  a  letter  of  credit  for  80,000  livres  or 
3,500/.— perhaps  one  of  the  ciphers  is  due  to  the  printer — which 
however  he  took  back  intact.    Earl  Temple,  whose  position  was 
then  of  much  importance  if  only  as  Pitt's  brother-in-law  and 
inseparable  aid— for  it  was  before  the  "  fall  upstairs  "—crowned 
his  attentions  by  taking  Grosley  for  some  time  down  to  Stowe, 
of  which  he  put  a  long  and  enthusiastic  description  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  book.    He  saw  the  Spitalfislds  weavers'  riots,  as 
they  got  to  be  called,  in  May  1765,  when  a  mob  of  twentv 
thousand  (including  numbers  of  French  refugees)  marched  on 
Westminster  with  black  flags  and  drums,  pillaged  City  ware- 
houses which  held  French  goods,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square  under  the  noses  of  the 
Household  troops.    These  were  the  riots  which  led  Rockingham 
to  restrain  the  import  of  foreign  silk  and  take  off  the  unpopular 
cider-tax.    He  was  present  at  the  trial,  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
April  1765,  of  Byron's  grand-uncle  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
gave  a  minute  account  of  it,  noting  among  more  weighty  matter 
how  the  Eton  boys  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  munched  apples 
and  chucked  the  peels  into  the  curls  of  the  Lord  Steward's  great 
wig.    And  when  he  went  from  Windsor  to  Eton  by  boat  these 
boys  did  even  worse ;  for  three  of  them  saluted  him,  Grosley, 
from  behind  a  bank  with  small-shot  from  fowling-piece3,  while 
their  companions  were  engaged  in  the  neighbouring  mead  per- 
spiring in  their  shirt-sleeves  at  a  "kind  of  tennis  which  calls 
for  much  skill  and  rapidity  of  motion."     A  nephew  of  Lord 
Chesterfield's  left  the  group  and  joined  him,  and  from  him  he 
learned  "  with  astonishment  that  they  took  this  recreation  every 
day  at  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  place."    He  was  scarcely 
less  surprised  to  see  that  the  crowd  of  about  sixty  of  them  had  no 
supervision  but  that  of  "  some  man  who,  far  out  of  hearing,  was  . 
seated  reading  at_ the  riverside."    Later  on,  in  the  town,  a  dozen 
of  the  boys  filed  into  a  shop  where  he  waited  for  a  friend,  to  eat 
tarts,_ comfits,  and  other  dainties;  the  older  of  them  joking  with 
the  fat  shop-wench,  and  the  more  enterprising— perhaps  'rather 
those  most  in  debt— absolutely  hugging  her  "  before  our  very 
eyes." 

Grosley's  utter  ignorance  of  English  was  from  one  point  of  view 
an  advantage.    He  heard  with  his  eyes,  he  says,  and  he  jokes 
against  himself  about  Panurge  who  by  wearing  spectacles  in  his 
hat  "  oyoit  des  oreilles  beaucoup  plus  clair  que  de  coustume."  But 
almost  everywhere  he  found  people  to  converse  with  who  spoke 
French  perfectly  or  passably  and  who  were  ready  even  to  act  the 
interpreter.  _  Indeed  once  Lord  Chesterfield,  seeing  him  affected  at 
the  byplay  in  a  tragedy,  told  him  he  was  indebted  for  his  emotions 
to  his  inability  to  understand  the  bald  platitudes  that  were  spoken 
by  the  actors.    But  this  want  of  English  led  him  into  making  the 
most  amusing  statements.     The  vehicle  of  Wilkes's  once  noto- 
rious No.  45,  for  instance,  was  the  "  Lord  Britton  ";  the  bloods 
of  the  day  beat  the  "  ouach-men  " ;  the  mob  shouted  "  Ourey  !  a 
rallying  cry  in  rows  of  all  kinds."  Blackfriars  meant  "inoines 
Wanes,"  and  Parliament  sat  at  Vestminster.    He  passed  Witkeal 
going  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  "  Spik  "  took  his 
seat  in  a  simple  deal  chair  and  every  member  conversed  audibly 
with  his  neighbour,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  the  speeches 
except  for  a  moment  now  and  then  when  those  in  favour  of  the 
motion  "  asked  for  silence  and  attention  in  a  chorus  of  ya  !  ya  !  " 
which  after  all  is  not  phonetically  too  bad  a  shot.    He  had 
almost  always  a  good  word  for  the  English— was  there  some- 
thing of  heredity  here  too  ?— praising  them  for  the  affability 
with  which  they  bore  all  his  insatiable  curiosity.    In  all  ranks, 
professions,  and  conditions  he  met  with  the  same  indulgence,  the 
same  amiability,  the  same  kindness.    The  education  of  boys  he 
thought  wonderful  as  a  preservative  against  effeminacy,  vanity, 
and   frivolity ;   the   very  opposite  of  that  mollis  educatio  of 
Quintilian  which  nervos  omnes  mentis  et  corporis  frangit.  But 
the  true  Frenchman  came  out  in  his  abuse  of  the  national  phlegm 
and  melancholy;  and  he  averred,  as  Plutarch's  Sybarite  said°of 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  it  was  no  wonder  Englishmen  had  so 
great  a  thirst  for  fighting,  for  death  in  battle  rid  them  of  their 
cheerless  and  depressing  form  of  existence. 

If  the  occupation  of  travelling  was  exactly  suited  to  Grosley's 
temperament,  a  book  of  travels  was  a  mode  of  expression  which 
precisely  hit  off  his  literary  faculty.  The  novelty,  the  wide  range, 
and  the  medley  of  subjects  were  just  suited  to  bring  out  his 
learning,  his  cultivation,  and  his  powers  of  memory.  Objects 
of  interest,  striking  aspects  of  common  things,  and  the  minute  and 
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the  extraordinary  were  all  picked  up  by  his  nimble  apprehension, 
and  so  he  produced  in  his  Londres  one  of  the  most  various  and 
attractive  epitomes  of  its  kind.  And  we  have  not  touched  on  a 
tenth  of  the  interesting  small  chronicle  of  his  life. 


THE  PLETHORA  OF  MONEY. 

THE  reduction  last  week  of  their  rate  of  discount  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  illustrates  the  extreme 
dulness  of  trade  all  over  the  world  just  now.    For  nearly  seven 
months  in  the  summer  of  1879,  when,  it  will  be  recollected,  there 
was  extreme  commercial  and  agricultural  depression,  the  Bank 
rate  was  2  per  cent.,  but  it  has  not  been  so  low  since  until  now ; 
and  that  it  has  now  been  again  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  affords  evi- 
dence, as  we  have  said,  of  the  total  absence  of  enterprise  in  the 
business  community.    The  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  is  the  distrust  occasioned  by  the  panics  in  Paris 
and  New  York,  and  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  managers  of  credit 
institutions  that  has  been  brought  to  light  in  New  York.  The 
wild  speculation  in  France  that  ended  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Union  Generale  led  to  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Bourses,  and  ruined  very  many 
speculators,  more  especially  amongst  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic classes.    The  panic  that  resulted  in  Paris  was  stopped  by 
the  action  of  the  great  credit  institutions ;  but  a  suspicion  was 
left  behind  that  several,  both  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  who  were  1 
really  bankrupt  were  saved  from  suspension  only  by  the  support 
of  the  great  capitalists  and  credit  institutions,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  disinclination  to  engage  in  business  with  Paris.  I 
Nobody  knew  who  was  really  solvent,  and  there  was  therefore  a 
very  general  distrust  generated  which  has  never  been  quite  dis- 
pelled.   Furthermore,  it  was  known  that  the  great  capitalists  and 
credit  institutions  of  Paris  had  bought  immense  quantities  of  the 
stocks  which  the  speculators  were  obliged  to  sell,  and  that  they 
bought  not  for  the  sake  of  holding,  but  with  the  intention  of 
selling  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  with  a  profit.    It  has  been 
felt,  therefore,  by  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ever 
since  that,  as  soon  as  a  rise  occurred,  immense  quantities  of  these 
stocks  would  be  thrown  upon  the  several  markets ;  and  for  this 
reason,  again,  there  has  been  a  disinclination  to  deal  much  in  the 
stocks  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse.    Probably  the  feeling  of  un- 
easiness thus  occasioned  would  have  passed  away  before  now 
were  it  not  for  the  train,  of  adverse  political  events  that  have 
followed  one  another  since.    The  disquieting  colonial  policy  in 
which  France  has  engaged,  the  maladministration  of   our  own 
Government  in  Egypt,  the  financial  difficulties  of  France,  and 
the  growth  of  Socialism  all  over  the  Continent — these,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  dread  that  war  might  break  out  amongst 
the  great  military  nations,  have  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion, which  has  been  intensified  by  the  recent  panic  in  New 
\ork.    The  over-buildinu;  of  railways  in  the  United  States  every- 
body foresaw  would  lead  to  difficulties  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  difficulties  might  be  got  over  without  a  crash,  that  there 
would  be  a  long  and  slow  liquidation  of  the  bank  business  done 
between  1879  and  1882,  but  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
panic.    Now,  however,  it  is  found  that  this  was  too  favour- 
able a  view.    Unfortunately  the  panic  in  New  York  was  checked 
by  the  action  of  the  Associated  Banks,  just  as  the  panic  in  Paris 
was  checked  by  the  action  of  the  g:reat  credit  institutions  there ; 
and  the  result  has  been  similar.    There  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  who  is  solvent  and  who  is  not,  and  consequently  a  very 
general  distrust  exists.    The  New  York  panic,  too,  has  revealed  so 
much  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  managers  of  banks  throughout  the 
United  States  as  has  very  greatly  added  to  the  distrust.  And 
here  in  London,  also,  the  Blakeway  frauds,  and  some  other  events 
of  the  kind,  prove  that  the  dishonesty  was  not  confined  to  the 
United  States.  These  disclosures  in  New  York  have  given  a  shock 
to  credit  which  will  not  be  soon  recovered. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  potent  cause  of  the  general  depres- 
sion in  business  than  even  the  shock  to  credit  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.  For  about  eight  years  now  Europe  has  been  tried 
by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons.  The  crops  have  sometimes  been 
extremely  deficient  and  at  no  time  good.  Farmers  have  suffered 
heavily;  farms  in  many  instances  cannot  be  let;  rents  have  fallen, 
and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  fallen  still  more.  The 
result  is  that  all  over  Europe  the  classes  dependent  upon  the  land 
are  in  distress.  Even  here  in  England  agriculture  is  the  greatest 
single  industry  in  the  country.  Upon  the  Continent  it  is  greater 
than  all  other  industries  put  together.  When  therefore  land- 
owners, farmers,  and  agricultural  labourers  are  depressed  by  a 
long-continued  series  of  unfavourable  harvests,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  a  general  depression  in  trade.  The  landed 
classes  have  smaller  incomes  than  they  used  to  have,  and  there- 
fore have  less  money  to  expend  upon  manufactures ;  they  are 
able  also  to  save  less,  and  consequently  are  able  to  invest  to  a 
smaller  extent.  The  falling  off  in  the  investments  of  the  landed 
classes  is  perhaps  the  real  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities  to  which  we  referred  above.  If  the  landed 
classes  of  Europe  were  as  prosperous  as  formerly,  they  would 
have  invested  largely  in  Stock  Exchange  securities,  a"nd  con- 
sequently would  have  kept  up  prices.  But,  owing  to  the  long- 
continued  series  of  bad  seasons,  the  investments  of  the  landed 
classes  are  much  smaller  than  they  used-  to  be,  and,  therefore, 
piicea  have  fallen.    The  bad  harvests  likewise  explain  the  low 


prices  of  commodities,  for  the  agricultural  classes  generally  are 
obliged  to  diminish  their  consumption,  and  diminished  consump- 
tion means  a  smaller  demand  for  commodities,  and  therefore  lower 
prices.  The  depression  of  agriculture  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
long-continued  series  of  bad  harvests;  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
competition  of  America,  Russia,  Australia,  India,  and  generally 
of  the  countries  with  small  populations  compared  with  the  ex- 
tent of  land  under  cultivation  or  capable  of  cultivation.  Quite 
recently,  in  fact,  the  production  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  consumption,  and  consequently  prices  would  have  fallen 
independently  of  the  bad  seasons  of  so  many  successive  years. 
The  result  of  this  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances — 
bad  seasons,  low  prices,  over-speculation,  dishonesty  of  manage- 
ment, panic,  and  depreciation — is  that  there  is  a  general  distrust 
throughout  the  trading  communities  of  the  world.  Everybody 
knows  that  great  losses  have  been  suffered  in  both  trade  and 
speculation,  and  nobody  knows,  therefore,  who  is  really  sol- 
vent and  who  in  consequence  may  be  trusted.  Capitalists,  there- 
fore, are  disinclined  to  lend  freely,  while  speculators  are  un- 
willing to  speculate.  They  see  no  probability  of  an  early  rise  in 
prices ;  and,  as  they  speculate  only  in  the  hope  that  prices  will 
rise,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  with  a  profit  to  themselves, 
they  refrain  from  speculating,  and  consequently  do  not  need  to 
borrow  largely.  It  is  this  state  of  thiugs  which  is  described  by 
bankers  as  a  "  plethora  of  money."  Capital,  in  fact,  accumulates 
at  the  great  banking  centres  of  the  world,  and  is  unemployed  there, 
because  its  owners  are  afraid  to  use  it  freely,  and  borrowers  are 
afraid  on  their  part  to  venture  on  new  enterprises. 

How  long  this  state  of  things  will  last  depends  upon  the  course 
of  events.  If  there  should  be  further  serious  failures  in  New  York, 
attended  by  further  disclosures  of  dishonesty,  the  distrust  will  be 
intensified,  and  possibly  the  value  of  money  may,  after  the  first 
squeeze  is  over,  fall  even  lower.  So  again,  if  the  cholera  epidemic, 
which  has  appeared  in  Toulon,  should  become  serious,  and  should 
spread,  there  would  be  a  further  check  given  to  enterprise,  and 
money  would  sink  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rumours 
that  are  now  circulating  of  impending  great  failures  in  the  United 
States  should  prove  to  be  groundless,  and  if  there  should  be  a 
recovery  in  prices,  confidence  might  probably  revive  rapidly,  and 
there  niight  be  a  sudden  springing  up  of  a  demand  for  money. 
All  depends  thus  upon  events  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  In  the 
meantime,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  a  demand 
for  gold  in  New  York.  If  this  should  arise,  it  will  check,  for  a 
while  at  least,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  here.  The  Associated 
Banks  of  New  York  ever  since  the  panic  have  been  rigorously  in- 
sisting upon  repayment  of  the  loans  made  by  them  to  their  cus- 
tomers. They  had  lent  recklessly  while  the  speculative  mania 
lasted ;  and,  now  that  they  see  the  consequences,  they  have  be- 
come alarmed,  and  they  are  risking  a  renewal  of  the  panic 
by  forcing  their  customers  to  sell  the  stocks  on  which  they  bor- 
rowed at  a  ruinous  loss.  Even  the  best  dividend-paying  stocks 
in  the  United  States  have  fallen  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  within 
the  last  three  years.  It  is  evident  that  this  could  not  happen 
if  many  of  the  holders  of  those  stocks  had  not  been  compelled  to 
sell,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  sell  by  the  banks,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety  by  the  run  on  deposits  that  has  occurred 
here  and  there.  This  action  of  the  banks  has  caused  the  rate  of 
interest  in  New  York  to  rise  very  considerably.  This  week  it 
is  reported  to  be  about  8  per  cent.,  and  naturally  there  is  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  capitalists  abroad  to  send  capital  to  New 
York  while  it  can  be  employed  at  such  high  rates.  More  particu- 
larly the  Canadian  banks  are  employing  large  sums  in  New  York, 
and  these  banks,  in  order  to  do  so,  are  drawing  upon  London 
for  gold.  They  are  enabled  to  do  this  all  the  better  because  they 
keep  a  large  part  of  their  reserves  in  notes  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  the  Canadian  Government  having  just  borrowed 
five  millions  sterling  has  gold  here  at  its  command  which  the 
banks  can  draw  upon.  There  has  already  been  such  a  fall  in  the 
New  York  Sterling  Exchange  as  makes  it  probable  that  shipments 
of  gold  may  take  place  before  long.  Whether  these  shipments 
will  be  so  large  as  seriously  to  affect  the  London  money  market 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  at  present.  That  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  course  of  events  in  New  York  itself.  If  the 
value  of  money  there  should  rise  so  high  as  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  London  capitalists  to  send  out  gold  for  employment  in 
New  York,  then  undoubtedly  there  will  be  considerable  sums  re- 
mitted, and  remittances  of  considerable  sums  would  at  once  raise 
the  value  of  money  here.  But,  even  if  this  should  occur,  the 
effect  would  be  short-lived.  Money  cannot  continue  long  to  be  of 
high  value  while  trade  is  so  depressed  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
while  speculation  is  in  collapse. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  COUP  D'JSTAT* 

MR.  VANDAM  informs  us  on  his  title-page  that  he  has 
"freely  translated  "  M.  de  Maupas"s  Me  moires  mr  le  Second 
Empire.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  translate  it  accurately  ; 
but  if  he  had  given  a  readable  version  of  his  original,  had  said 
nothing  more  than  M.  "  Maupas  or  De  Maupas,*'  and  had  omitted 

*  The   Story  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.     By  M.   de    Maupas  (formerly 
Minister).  Freelv  translated,  with  Notes,  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Loudon  : 
I  Virtue  &  Co.  1884. 
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nothing:  essential  he  might  innocently  have  allowed  himself  some 
liberties  It  will  not  surprise  the  experienced  reader  of  transla- 
l\°nl  \°A  f  lU  that  ^  Vandam'a  fedora  is  generally  shown  in 
the  bold  defiance  of  English  grammar  which  is  born  of  a  slavish 
deference  to  French  idioms.    «  L'Assemblee  ressentait  un  secret 

a°P     vie  ^!etre  P°ur  nen  dans  ses  origines,"  becomes,  "  The 
Assembly  felt  a  secret  spite  at  being  for  nothing  in  its  origin." 
Hie  I  ranch  infinitive  is  always  translated  by  the  same  mood  in 
English     AVe  are  told  that  the  French  nation  "  believed  to  have 
returned  to  a  monarchical  regime."    Twenty  times  or  more  Mr. 
Vandam  commits  the  blunder  of  using  « ignore  "  as  if  it  was  the 
proper  translation  of  ignore,:    Generals  ignore  orders,  the  police 
ignore  the  presence  of  armed  men  in  their  neighbourhood,  the 
people  ignore  the  details  of  «  the  principal  and  fundamental  dis- 
positions of  the  Constitution,"  which  is  possibly  what  they  did 
but  it  is  not  what  M.  de  Maupas  meant  to  sav.    Not  content  with 
reiterating  this  cherished  mistake  of  half-educated  foreigners  who 
try  to  speak  or  write  English,  Mr.  Vandam  considers  himself  free  to 
make  ludicrous  mistranslations  from  time  to  time.    In  his  account 
of  the  fighting  on  the  4th  of  December,  M.  de  Maupas  says  that 
les  blousiers  se  dirigerent  sur  le  quartier  Saint-Martin  "  With 
the  omnipotence  of  a  translator  Mr.  Vandam  turns  all  these  heroes 
into  heroines,  and  astonishes  the  modest  reader  by  tellin°-  him 
that    the  smocks  took  the  road  "  to  that  part  of  Paris.    Such  are 
the  sorrowful  chances  of  the  hasty  translator  who  makes  a  super- 
ficial use  of  his  dictionary.    Mr.  Vandam  has  yet  to  learn  that  a 
smock  and  a  smock-frock  are  not  the  same  thing.    Considering  the 
general  character  of  his  work,  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  point 
out  that  under  the  circumstances  even  the  latter  word  is  not  the 
Proper  equivalent  of  «  blouse."    Mr.  Vandam'a  translation  is,  in 
tact,  a  hurried  piece  of  hackwork  meant  for  immediate  consump- 
tion,   -bive  or  six  times  over  he  makes  notes  correcting  or  com- 
menting on  something  in  the  text,  and  then  a  little  further  on 
finds  that  it  has  been  duly  annotated  by  M.  de  Maupas.    Then  he 
puts  in  another  note  ingenuously  confessing  that  he  had  not  sot 
so  far  as  this  when  he  made  his  former  observation.    He  hasfin 
short,  hurried  through  the  job,  working  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  read  his  author  through  before 
he  began  As  regards  Mr.  Vandam's  fitness  to  annotate,  as  shown  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  gravely  refers  his  readers  to  the  Times  of  some  day 
in  December  for  Captain  Jesses  letter  describing  the  massacre  on 
the  Boulevard  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  in  obvious  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  History  of 
the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.    It  may  seem  that  this  kind  of  work 
is  treated  with  an  excess  of  honour  when  it  is  criticized  at  any 
length,  but  it  is  really  time  to  give  up  considering  slovenliness  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  translation  from  the  French. 

To  be  sure  if  some  respect  were  not  due  to  the  English  language 
and  the  English  reader,  M.  de  Maupas's  book  might  plausibly  be 
said  to  have  received  the  treatment  it  deserved.    The  narrative  of 
an  eye-witness  of  any  considerable  event  has  always  some  value 
It  one  of  the  commissaries  of  police  sent  to  arrest  the  foremost 
men  in  France  during  the  night  of  the  2nd  December  had  pub- 
lished a  plain  account  of  his  experiences  there  would  have  been 
something  to  learn  from  him.    So  much  value  there  no  doubt  is 
in  these  Memoires  sur  le  Second  Empire.    The  head  policeman 
comes,  and  tells  us  all  about  what  was  mainly  a  piece  of  police 
work.    But  more  than  that  is  required  to  give  the  book  permanent 
worth.    A  volume  of  memoirs  must  either  interest  us  in  the 
writer  or  tell  us  something  new  about  the  events  he  saw.  Now 
tbe  biographical  side  of  these  memoirs  is  singularly  barren    M  de 
Maupas  appears  in  official  capacity,  and,  moreover,  he  writes  a  colour- 
less official  style.    There  is  a  considerable  personal  element  of  a 
kind  in  the  boot   The  author  was  accused,  as  we  know,  of  bavin- 
lost  his  nerve  during  the  attack  on  the  Prefecture  of  Police  on  the  4th 
of  December  and  his  fears,  real  or  imaginary,  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  many  ignoble  wrangles  among  the  founders  of 
the  Second  Empire.    Whenever  these  gentlemen  fell  out,  as  they 
frequently  did,  they  seldom  failed  to  indulge  in  mutual  accusations 
of  cowardice,  intrigue,  or  corruption.  M.  de  Maupas  assures  us  that 
the  fears  were  imaginary.    So  far  was  he  from  losing  his  head 
and  sending  terrified  messages  to  M.  de  Morny,  that  it  was  he 
who  had  to  keep  up  the  fainting  heart  of  his  fellow-conspirator. 
M.  de  Morny  came  far  too  late  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  when  there  kept  pestering  the  Prefecture  of  Police  with 
nervous  telegrams.    Reminiscences  of  Peachum  and  Lockitt  re- 
vive in  our  minds  on  reading  these  passages.    To  show  how  cool 
he  was  and  how  brave,  M.  de  Maupas  tells  us  of  the  excellent 
example  he  set  to  his  employe's.    When  the  mob  was  pressing  on 
the  I  refectiire,  a  hurried  commissary  rushed  breathless  in"  his 
room  with  the  key  of  a  back  door,  and  implored  the  Prefect  to 
save  himself  and  family.    With  heroic  and  withal  French  valour, 
M.  de  Maupas  made  a  scene.    He  collected  his  subordinates  on 
the , steps  regardless  of  the  raging  foe,  and  his  aged  mother  (when 
Wa6  ma  mere  absent  from  a  French  melodrama?),  his  faithful 
th!'n^/? ,tel' de*.lnfant  Y™Z  conspicuous  in  the  back-round,  he 
then  and  there  dismissed  the  subordinate  who  thought  of  his 
master's  safety  before  his  honour.    In  the  course  of  his  con  - 
tlT^TLV^^  f/^anized  the  guet-apens  of  the  "id 
nasi T  talkSi  *  g°°d  d6al  0f  his  honour-  He 
Connr^dgiSa  7»rhl3  Tly  Caieer  aS  p™fect  of  the  Haute 


new  in  these  «  Memoires."  M.  de  Maupas  revenges  himself  fairly 
enough  on  Victor  Hugo  by  making  some"  rather  wooden  fun  o J5 
the  difference  between  the  magnificence  of  the  poet's  language  and 
lnSSCt; af  his  deeds  during  the  streef-fightingVtfr  the 
coup  detat.    But  then  who  ever  took  the  Histoire  d'un  Crime  at 

latin  °  0/^le"f-?rt0ad°P1t  M.  Vandam's  method  of  trans- 
fating.    At  times  the  logic  of  the  former  Prefect  of  the  Seine  is 

J  TZr  U&  St°Utl;  deDieS  the  St°rieS  0f  massacre8  of  Pr  sone 
ft A hfu  g htmg'  aDd'  t0  Prove  their  absurdity,  boldly  asks  why 
the  deaths  were  not  recorded  in  the  usual  registers.   To  his  criUcs 

nf  T,iSCa-e  Jtl8eem  t0  rquire  demonstration  that  men  capable 
of  organizing  the  coup  d'etat  were  also  capable  of  falsifying  the 
register  of  births  and  deaths.  From  an  historical  point  of  view 
tlTH  lm^or^{th^S  ™  his  volume  is  the  statement  that  the 
delay  to  attack  the  barricades  was  not  due  either  to  fear  or 
bungling.  After  the  publication  of  the  letters  given  here  General 
Magnan  must  at  least  be  fully  acquitted  of  any  such  weakneS  We 
have  lt  under  his  own  hand  that  he  deliberately  delayed  to  act,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  a  crowd  together  to  shoot.  M.  de  Maupas 
is  naturally  anxious  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  bavin-  shed 
blood  unnecessarily  ;  but  his  party  have  little  reason  to  thank  him 
for  Proving  the  truth  of  an  old-standing  accusation  just  at  this 
moment    Jtf.  de  Maupas  is  at  great  pains  to  show  the  falsity  of  one 

sajs  he  did  call  all  the  commissaries  together  before  sending  them 
off  on  their  kidnapping  expeditions.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  to 
them  one  by  one,  as  for  the  rest  Mr.  Kinglake  said  he  did  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  People  who  love  malignant  tittle-tattle 
as  retailed  by  critics  from  below  stairs  may  gather  a  good  handful 
of  it  from  these  memoirs.  They  will  learn  how'  Colonel  de 
Charras  drank  a  glass  of  absinthe  when  suddenly  called  upon  to 
turn  ou  m  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  to  the'superior  taste  of 
M  de  Maupas  seems  unbecoming.  It  also  appears  that  the  Com- 
missary saw  M.  Thiers  orate  from  his  bedstead,  and  make  an 
indecent  gesture.  Further,  it  seemed  to  this  officer  that  M. 
Ihiers i  was  very  frightened.  Of  this  and  of  the  like  there  is  a 
good  deal,  and  allowing  for  the  personal  equation,  it  is  doubt- 
less true  enough.^  A  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  comes 
under  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  flunkey  and  the  ladyVmaid. 
The  purely  political  part  of  the  book  tells  nothing  new  to  anv- 
5?  H  i ha*  read  tis  Kinglake  with  the  necessary  grains  of 
salt  M  de  Maupas,  like  the  inferior  kind  of  French  political 
writers,  dearly  loves  the  jingling  of  formulas.  He  profoundly 
observes  that  nations  do  not  change  their  character  in  a  day. 

nni^  f  ♦?  Y  -SayS  in  0ne  Place  <we  1uote  tfle  original, 

and  not  the   translation,  as   we  wish  to  show  what  Jtf  de 
Maupas  really  said),  "  qu'une  legislation  permanente  ne  saurait 
sappliquer  a  une  societe  ou  la  mobilite  des  esprits,  encourage  par 
e  principe  meme  du  gouvernement,  transforme  incessamment  la 
Pays-  .  ,He  abounds  ™  j«st  and  original  observations 
ot  tins  sort.    Io  judge  from  certain  passages  in  his  book,  par- 
ticularly from  one  in  which  he  asks  us  gushingly  to  take  our  hats 
off  to  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  de  Maupas  his  a  pardonable  desire  to 
persuade  us  that  his  party  was  wise,  disinterested,  and  patriotic 
-He  cannot  be  congratulated  on  having  succeeded.    We  need  not 
suppose,  and  we  are  very  far  from  thinking,  that  the  political 
virtue  and  vice  of  France  were  divided  in  the  lump  between 
Bonapartists  and  not-Bonapartists.     All  the  black  was  not  on 
one  side  and  the  white  on  the  other.  The  Assembly  was  divided 
.and  weak.    There  were  faddists  and  intriguers  for  mere  pedantic 
dreams  in  plenty  on  its  benches.    In  it  and  out  of  it  there  was  a 
busy  and  dangerous  anarchist  party.    The  Republic  was  founded 
by  a  surprise  and  had  proved  vacillating.    Neither  is  the  use  of 
lorce  the  chief  charge  against  the  Bonapartists.    In  that  respect 
no  French  party  can  afford  to  throw  stones  at  any  other :  for  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  X.,  no  Government 
in  France  not  even  M.  Gravy's,  has  been  established  without  the 
actuaf  or  threatened  use  of  violence  since  1792     It  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  Bonapartists  to  taunt  their  opponents  whether  Re- 
publicans or  Orleanists,  with  their  readiness  to  use  the  mob 
which  is  a  far  more  dangerous  political  instrument  than  the 
army     They  were  entitled  to  fight  for  themselves  in  the  general 
scramble.    If  everybody  draws  a  distinction  at  once  between  them 
and  their  rivals,  it  is  because  of  the  character  of  their  leaders  and 
the  methods  of  their  warfare.    All  M.  de  Maupas's  gush  and  all 
his  platitudes  will  do  nothing  to  alter  the  received  opinion  on  that 
point     After  reading  his  apology-for,  in  spite  of  its  swaggering 
tone,  it  is  an  apology— Louis  Napoleon  appears  as  he  did  before— 
a  dreamer  of  showy  dreams  and  a  contriver  of  mean  stratagems 
His  followers  continue  to  be  military  bravos,  impudent  Parisian 
speculators,  or  superior  policemen— and  that,  to  call  thiries  bv 
their  right  names,  is  the  case  of  M.  de  Maupas-who  looked  on 
all  government  as  an  affair  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem.    It  is  no 
doubt,  true  that  because  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Republican',  all 
loved  their  several  formulas  better  than  their  country,  and  were 
generally  so  clever  that  they  had  no  common  sense,  and  because 
the  mass  of  Frenchmen  look  upon  the  raking  together  of  sous  as 
the  end  of  existence  that  therefore  the  set  of  persons  described 
above  ruled  France  for  years.    In  view  of  these  fact,  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  accept  the  Empire  as  a  natural  development,  and 
as  the  sort  of  government  which  comes  to  countries  given  over 
to  the  attorney  species  by  revolutions  and  the  worship  of  the 
goddess «ol .lubricity.    It  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  should 
accept  M.  de  Maupas  s  invitation,  and  take  our  hats  off  to  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  «  little  knot  of  middle-aged  men  who  were 
pushing  their  fortunes  in  Paris  "  about  the  early  fifties 
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BOUND  TOGETHER.* 

npHE  sudden  and  deserved  success  achieved  by  the  author  of 
-L   Called  Back  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  critic  in  his  judoment 
of  a  series  of  less  striking  stories  by  the  same  hand.    The"  tales 
.     included  in  Bound  Together  are,  in  fact,  the  record  of  Mr.  Conway's 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  art.     They  are  clever,  amusing 
thrilling,  packed  full  of  interest,  but  they  want  polish.    There  is 
matter  in  two  or  three  of  them,  at  least,  worthy  of  more  patient 
|     study  and  patient  elaboration;   matter  that  would,  we  think 
,     amply  have  rewarded  the  author  for  the  trouble  of  weavino-  it  into 
ampler  and  more  complete  form. 

Of  the i  twelve  tales  included  in  the  volumes  before  us  three  at 
least  might  have  been  easily  developed  into  separate  volumes 
The  pretty  sketch  of  character  in  "  Fleurette,"  the  sprightly' 
tender,  loyal,  and  brave  girl  who  renounces  the  love  of  a  true  and 
honest  man  rather  than  betray  the  weakness  of  an  inebriate 
mother,  certainly  suggests  deeper  things  than  it  fulfils,  and  would 
really  be  the  better  of  a  more  analvtical  treatment  in  the  charm- 
ing character  of  the  heroine,  as  in  that  of  the  helplessly  blunt,  good 
doctor  whom  she  loves,  for  the  plot  in  this  tale  is  of  "less  account 
than  m  most  of  Mr.  Conway's  writings,  and  rather  serves  to  show 
that  he  might  succeed  as  well  had  he  a  mind  in  comedy  character- 
drawing  as  he  has  done  in  the  more  mysterious  aspects  of  psycho- 
logical romance.    "  Miss  Rivera's  Revenge  "  shows  the  author's 
lighter  mood  once  more,  and  is  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  youn°- 
lady  who  in  her  scnoolgirl  days  overhears  a  patronizingly  cool 
opinion  passed  upon  herself  by  a  literary  young  gentleman,  and 
who,  two  years  afterwards,  coquettes  with  the  same  gentleman 
now  blossomed  into  an  author  of  note,  and  punishes  herself  as' 
well  as  him  by  choosing  the  questionably  sweet  revenue  of 
aaS1?$}™  °fl^r  °f  marriaSe-     We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  that  Mr.  Conway  is  too  kind  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth  of  his  readers,  and  ingeniously  contrives  that  the  out- 
raged lover  should  return  unawares  to  find  his  proud  mistress  in 
tears,  which  he  immediately  takes  the  best  means  of  dryino-  for 
ever.    In  "  A  Cabinet  Secret  "  Mr.  Conway's  humour  plays  around 
the  china  collector  s  mania  until  he  gets  a  very  graceful  little  story 
out  of  a  young  man  s  passion  for  Old  Chelsea  leading  him  even  the 
lengths  ot  proposing  to  an  old  ladybecause  she  possesses,  and  flatly 
refuses  to  sell  to  him,  the  half  of  a  fine  set,  the  other  portion  of 
which  had  previously  found  its  way  into  his  cabinet ;  that  the  old 
lady  had  no  designs  on  the  handsome  hero,  excepting  for  a  pretty 
niece,  whose  beaux  yeux  even  on  the  first  introduction  drive  Old 
Chelsea  to  the  winds,  is  the  pretty  sequel  to  a  daring  little  comedy. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Conway's  humour  we  must  not  for-et  a 
delightfully  cynical  little  tale  called  "  A  Speculative  Spirit," 
I  ^herein  a  stolid  old  stockbroker,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  having 
been  reproved  by  two  foppish  young  artists  for  daring  to  aspire  to 
imagination,  tells  them  a  most  circumstantial  but  utterly  false 
ghost  story    and  is  found  afterwards  laughing  immoderately 
behind  the  door  at  the  recollection  of  their  scared  and  puzzled 
faces.    But  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  the  face  of 
it  is  as  strong  and  bright  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  man  who  could  write  Called  Back.    Perhaps  for  cleverness 
of  sustained  interest  and  for  force  of  situation,  "In  one  Short 
Year  —a.  tale  which  does  not  meddle  with  psycholooy  at  all— 
is  as  good  as  any  other  story  in  the  book ;  but  it  is  notably  one  of 
those  open  to  the  objection  previously  stated-it  has  too  much 
matter  for  its  space.    Possibly  the  author  does  not  vet  feel  him- 
self equal  to  the  heavy  task  of  dealing  with  such  deep  problems 
of  human  character  as  are  opened  out  in  these  twenty-five  pa<res 
of  large  octavo  print,  *  ° 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  tales  relying  for  the  development  of  their 
plots  upon  supernatural  elements  that  Mr.  Conway  is  at  his 
best  and  strongest.  The  direct  and  simple  manner  in  which  he 
tells  the  facts,  or  what  he  chooses  to  allege  are  the  facts,  of 
his  case,  the  deprecatory  preface  before  the  wonderful  rela- 
tions begin  the  circumstantial  evidence  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  are  all  points  that  inevitably  help  to  carry  conviction:  and 
conviction  he  certainly  does  carry,  sufficient,  at  all  events  to 
faterest  the  reader  so  profoundly,  while  he  has  a  mind  to  do  so, 
that  we  should  doubt  whether  any  one  who  has  taken  up  one  of 
the  successful  among  these  tales  has  ever  laid  it  down  before 
fcmshmg  it.  Of  this  engrossing  sort  is  certaiulv  "The  Secret  of 
the  Stradivanus,  the  first  story  in  these  new  volumes.  The  tale 
is  more  purely  fantastic  than  any  other  we  have  as  vet  seen  from 

Xrn'K^7vf^Pen;  1\ITeSUp  U°  every-daJ>  commonplace  inci- 
dents with  the  marvellous  ;  it  is  supernatural  throughout ;  and 
yet  so  weirdly  and  forcibly  is  it  told,  that  the  lengthened 
recital  of  grim  things  as  called  up  before  the  mind  by  strains 
of  music  never  wearies  or  prows  feeble,  but  remains  entrancing 
to  the  end.  _  The  story  is  the  story  of  a  violin,  or  rather  the 
etory  of  a  violins  owner;  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  a  man's  love 
and  death,  acted  in  a  phantasmagoria  evolved  by  the  mu«ic  of 
the  strange  instrument  itself.  The  writing  in  this  tale  is"of  a 
higher  literary  merit  than  we  have  always  found  in  Mr.  Conway's 
stye,  although  there  are  passages  in  "Our  Last  Walk  To- 
gether which  aim  higher  as  poetical  prose.  This  tale,  though 
not  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest,  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most 
weird  in  the  book.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  "  The  Bands- 
man s  Story,"  which  is  also  more  powerful  and  interesting  in  plot 
and  here  it  is  music  again  that  plays  the  subtle  phantom  part! 
JThe  Daughter  of  the  Stars,"  called  a  psychological  romance,  is  not 

url'Tv  T,°0ilh?:Jal**-  By  Hugh  Conway  (F.J.  Fargus),  Author  of 
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nearly  so  effective  in  carrying  the  conviction  of  its  veracity  as  are 
other  less  ambitious  attempts  where  the  supernatural  interest  is 
woven  deftly  into  everyday  surroundings  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  '<  My  First  Client "  the  effort  to  blend  conflicting  ele- 
ments is  almost  too  bold,  and  the  supernatural  becomes  for  a°  mo- 
ment almost  absurd.  "The  Truth  of  It"  and  "The  Blatchford 
Bequest. '  neither  of  them  deal  with  the  spirit  world.  They  are 
both  clever  tales,  the  former  reminding  us  of  the  be°-innino- 
of  Belots  Crime  de  la  Hue  de  la  Pair,  but  the  latter  has  a 
plot  so  neatly  constructed  that  we  feel  sorry  it  did  not  receive 
more  attention  from  its  author  in  the  matter  of  writin"-  and 
characterization.  ° 

MEXICAN"  RUINS.* 

rpHE  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  exercise  a  strange  fasci- 
-1-  nation  from  the  number  of  interesting  problems  which  they 
suggest,  as  well  as  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  architecture 
By  what  race  were  they  built,  and  at  what  epoch  ?    Whence  was 
derived  the  civilization  of  their  builders  ?    How  came  it  to  be  re- 
stricted to  so  small  an  area  of  the  American  Continent  ?    By  what 
mechanical  appliances  were  the  ponderous  masses  of  stone  raised  *> 
Is  it  possible  to  find  a  key  to  the  hieroglyphs  which  ornament  the 
walls  of  some  of  them  ?    These  and  many  other  questions  of  in- 
terest to  the  traveller,  the  antiquary,  and  the  ethnologist  present 
themselves  to  any  one  who  examines  these  mysterious  relics 
Considering  how  long  it  is  since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the' 
existence  of  these  ruins,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  never 
been  visited  or  described  by  any  one  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
architectural  criticism.    They  are  all  contained  in  a  somewhat 
limited  geographical  area,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains 
forming  the  southern  barrier  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  while 
southwards  none  are  known  to  exist  below  Copan,  in  Hon- 
duras.    It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  that  none  remain 
to  be  discovered  within  the  half-explored  tropical  forests  of 
Central  America.    The  ruins  first  known  in  this  country  were 
those  of  Mitla,  which  were  described  by  Humboldt,  though  never 
actually  seen  by  him  ;  he  acquired  his  information  from  two 
Mexican  gentlemen,  who  visited  and  sketched  the  building  in 
1 802.    Mitla,  as  well  as  Palenque,  was  fully  described  by  Lord 
lungsborough,  whose  magnificently  illustrated  volumes,  published 
between  1830  and  1848,  were  written  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of 
1  alenque  was  built  on  the  model  of  that  of  King  Solomon  and 
consequently,  that  the  builders  were  Jews.    The  still  more  exten- 
sive ruins  of  Yucatan  were  explored  by  the  American  traveller 
;  h  Stephens,  in  1841-2.    His  volumes  contain  the  account  of 
visits  to  forty-four  ruined  cities,  or  places  in  which  remains  or 
vestiges  of  ancient  population  were  found  ;  and  he  justly  claims 
that  his  work,  aided   by  that  of  his  artist-companion,  Mr 
Catherwood,  has  interposed  to  snatch  from  oblivion  these  perishing 
but  still  gigantic  memorials.    Photographs  of  Palenque,  Mitla 
Uxmal,Izamal,and  Chichen-Itza,were  takenabout  twenty  yearsa^o 
by  the  French  arehseologist,  M.  Charnay,  and  were  published  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  by  Michaud,  in  1866,  together  with  some  notes  on 
them  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  These  photographs  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  recent  ones  taken,  as  they  have  evidently  been  made  use 
ot  by  Mr.  b  A.  Ober  for  illustrating  the  work  now  under  review. 
Mr.  Ubers  book  is  by  no  means  confined  to  antiquities;  but  he 
alone  of  recent  travellers  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
ancient  remains.    His  work  in  Yucatan  possesses  a  special  value 
as  showing  the  progress  of  decay  during  the  forty  years  since  the 
visit  of  Stephens,  thereby  in  some  degree  confirming  the  views  of 
the  latter  as  to  the  not  very  remote  antiquity  of  the  building 
Mr.  Ober  tells  us  111  his  preface  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
lucatan  and  Central  and  Southern  Mexico,  he  devoted  more 
attention  to  the  natural  features  and  historic  surroundings  of  his 
journey  than  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  after 
reaching  home,  and  getting  his  narrative  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  the  progress  of  the  railways,  which  had  entered  the  country 
from  the  north  at  several  points,  seemed  to  call  for  fuller  informa- 
tion as  to  the  resources  of  Mexico  and  descriptions  of  the  border 
region.    Mr,  Ober  therefore  laid  aside  his  manuscript  and  took 
another  journey  southwards,  along  the  entire  boundary  line  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  California.    The  result  has 
been  a  well  illustrated  and  more  comprehensive  account  than  has 
yet  appeared  of  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the  whole 
country,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  valuable  contribution 
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to  our  knowledge  of  its  archasological  remains. 

Mr.  Ober  began  his  investigations  in  Yucatan  ;  he  landed  at  a 
new  port  connected  by  a  railway  twenty-five  miles  in  length  with 


Menda,  the  capital,  and  aptly  named  "Progreso."  Sisaf  the  old 
port  ot  entry,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  hemp  which  is  the 
staple  product  of  the  country,  has  been  abandoned.  In  Merida 
Mr.  Ober  mentions  a  curious  custom,  which  is  surely  a  survival  of 
the  old  picture-writing;  most  of  the  Indians  till  recently  were 
unable  to  read,  so  the  names  of  the  streets  were  designated  bv  a 
painted  figure  at  each  corner  or  by  an  image  perched  on  the 
wall,  few  now  remain,  but  there  may  yet  be  seen  tha 
Elephant,  the  Flamingo,  and  the  Street  of  the  Two  Faces 
lucatan  was  one  of  the  earliest  provinces  of  the  New  World 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards ;  its  inhabitants  at  first  offered  a 
desperate  resistance,  but  ultimately  settled  down  quietly  and 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.    Its  history  has  since  been  un- 
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eventful,  probably  because  the  country  contained  not  a  single 
mine  of  gold  or  silver  to  reward  the  invaders  for  their  conquest. 
The  interior  of  the  country,  however,  is  occupied  even  to-day  by 
a  race  of  untamed  Indians,  probably  akin  to  the  fierce  Caribs  who 
once  possessed  the  southern  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 
These  aborigines  have  revolted  at  different  times,  and  have  so 
completely  terrorized  the  whole  country,  that  towns  have  been 
abandoned,  and  their  territory  is  actually  increasing  in  extent  at 
the  expense  of  that  occupied  by  the  whites  and  the  agricultural 
Indians.    These  latter,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  are 
the  Mayas;  they  still  keep  up  the  language,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  customs,  of  their  sun-worshipping  ancestors.    Mr.  Ober 
instances  a  native  dance  which  he  witnessed,  at  which  they  spread 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  banner,  painted  with  a  figure  of  the 
sun  and  two  people  kneeling  in  adoration  of  it.    They  used  a  log- 
drum  beaten  with  a  deer's  antler,  and  a  turtle-shell  rattle,  exactly 
.13  described  by  the   old  chroniclers.     A   wise  ordinance  at 
Merida,  which  might  be  copied  with  advantage  in  other  tropical 
cities,  prohibits  the  painting  of  the  houses  white,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  glare  as  much  as  possible.    There  are  no  rivers  in 
Yucatan  that  run  above-ground,  so  the  people  are  dependent  upon 
the  clouds  for  their  supply  of  water,  or  upon  a  curious  system  of 
underground  rivers.    The  province  is  a  vast  table  of  coral  rock, 
beneath  which  How  large  streams,  which  break  out  at  intervals 
into  water-caves,  called  "  cenotes."  The  ancient  cities  were  always 
built  near  these  caves,  and  the  Indians,  centuries  ago,  marked  the 
course  of  these  subterranean  streams  by  heaps  of  stones.    Some  of 
the  "cenotes"  are  made  use  of  as  bathing-places— most  refreshing 
resorts  in  the  heat  of  day.    Some  have  fish,  said  to  be  blind, 
like  those  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.    With  many  of 
them  are  connected  all  kinds  of  Indian  legend  or  tradition.  Within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Merida  are  scores  of  ruined 
cities ;  the  most  accessible  is  Uxmal,  some  sixty  miles  from  the 
capital.    As  at  Pompeii,  fanciful  names  have  been  assigned  to  the 
principal   buildings  —  the   House  of   the  Governor,   of  the 
Nuns,  of  the  Dwarf.    The  builders  were  unacquainted  with  the 
principle  of  the  true  arch  ;  the  rooms  are  consequently  narrow,  as 
the  vaulting  is  formed  by  the  "  Maya  arch."    This  was  made  by 
bringing  the  courses  of  stone  nearer  together  till  they  meet  in  the 
centre,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  so-called  "  elephant  trunk  " 
ornament,  used  at  the  corners  and  along  the  facade  of  buildings. 
The  illustration  of  this  in  Mr.  Ober's  book  is  not  a  good  one,  but 
a  detailed  drawing  will  be  found  in  Stephens's  work,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
It  is  so  pronounced  that  it  was  probably  more  than  an  ornament, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  holding  the  poles  of  awnings,  or 
for  suspending  decorations  or  sacrificial  objects.    Mr.  Ober's  sug- 
gestion that  the  builders  took  the  idea  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Mastodon  can  hardly  be  serious.    Very  interesting  are  the  draw- 
ings from  photographs  taken  by  the  author  of  the  "  Katunes  of 
Ake",  Cyclopean  columns  composed  of  eight  or  ten  rude  stones.  The 
earlv  chroniclers  averred  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  a 
record  of  the  age  of  the  race,  each  stone  representing  a  period  of 
twenty  years.    As  there  are  thirty-six  columns  of  ten  stones 
each,  this  would  give  them  an  antiquity  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  years!     Of  Mayapan,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Maya 
empire,  Mr.  Ober  gives  details  of  recent  explorations  by  Dr. .  Le 
Plon"-eon,  as  reported  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  The 
Doctor  has  studied  the  hieroglyphs  of  Yucatan  for  seven  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  archaeological  qualifications,  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  the  Maya  tongue.    Among  his  discoveries  are  a 
statue  of  Chaacmol,  "  the  Tiger  King,"  now  removed  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.    The  United  States  Consul,  Mr.  Ayme,  has  brought  to 
lio-ht  at  Kabah  a  rude  painting  of  a  man  on  horseback,  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  confirm  the  theory  that  these  buildings 
were  occupied,"  at  all  events,  down  to  the  period  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.    Mr.  Ober  concluded  his  visit  to  Yucatan  with  a 
ride  through  the  logwood  forests  and  a  trip  to  the  lagoons  on 
the  north  coast.    He  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  honesty  ot 
the  Yucatecans;  he  travelled  unarmed,  and  could  leave  his  port- 
able property  exposed  wherever  he  stopped  without  a  thought  for 
its  safety.    Assuredly  he  could  not  have  done  either  ot  these 
things  hi  Mexico  proper.    On  quitting  Yucatan,  Mr.  Ober  coasted 
round  the  Bay  of  Catnpeche,  and  describes,  though  apparently  he  j 
did  not  visit,  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  the  province  ot  Tabasco.  | 
These  buildings,  elevated,  like  those  of  Yucatan,  on  artificial 
mounds  or  pyramids,  are  characterized  by  stucco  bas-rehels  and 
lar-e  hieroglyphical  tablets,  the  most  important  ot  which  is 
the°  well-known  one  of  the  Cross.     A  fascinating  subject  ot 
speculation  is  the  mysterious  city  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Peten,  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  race  still  pre- 
serving all  the  rites  and  customs  of  their  progenitors.  Stephens, 
Squier,  Morelet,  and  other  travellers  all  believed  111  its  existence; 
but  all  attempts  to  penetrate  these  unexplored  wilas  have  hitherto 
failed.  Yet  it  is  the  author's  firm  conviction  that  in  an  exploration 
of  this  region  lies  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  hieroglyphs 
of  Central  America. 

Unable  for  lack  of  funds  to  try  to  solve  this  mystery,  Mr.  Ober 
landed  at  Vera  Cruz  and  proceeded  in  the  usual  way  by  railroad  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  The  city  of  xMexico,  the  Mexicans  at  home, 
the  museums,  markets,  and  floating  gardens,  all  have  separate 
chapters  assigned  to  them,  and  Mr. Ober  successfully  accomplished 
theascenl  of  Popocatepetl.  He  goes  fully  into  the  recent  expansion  . 
of  railways  towards  what  he  regards  as  their  ultimate  destination, 
the  continent  of  South  America!  These  features  of  Mexico  as  it  is 
to-day  may  be  iound  in  the  works  of  other  writers ;  but  Mr.  Ober,  I 


while  giving  ample  details  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
lingers  lovingly  over  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  Among  these  remains  was  the  little  visited 
ruin  of  Xochicalco,  standing  apart  from  every  other  group  in 
Mexico,  and  unique  in  its  structure  and  carvings.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  should  be  so  little  known,  as  it  is  only  two  hours'  ride  from 
Cuernavaca,  which  is  but  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital.  Tula, 
to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  contains  an  interesting  group- 
of  ruins  of  the  Toltecs;  little  is  known  of  these  people  except  that 
they  gave  to  the  country  an  advanced  civilization,  and  were 
ultimately  driven  out  by  the  Aztecs.  Another  race,  the  Zapotecs, 
were  the  builders  of  the  palaces  of  Mitla,  near  Oaxaca,  in  Southern 
Mexico.  These  are  perhaps  better  known  than  any  other  group, 
as  they  have  been  described  by  every  traveller  from  Humboldt 
downwards.  They  possess  peculiarities  belonging  neither  to  those 
of  Yucatan  to  the  north-east  nor  those  of  Central  Mexico  to  the 
north-west.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  hall,  the  roof  of 
which  was  supported  by  gigantic  monolithic  pillars  of  circular 
form.  The  elaborate  ornamentation  is  carried  out,  not  by  sculpture 
or  stucco,  but  by  panels  of  mosaic  of  pieces  of  stone  each  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  forming  grecques  or  arabesques  of  extra- 
ordinary intricacy.  The  facades  of  the  Yucatan  ruins  are  deeply 
carved  in  stone ;  Palenque  is  noted  for  its  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs 
of  stucco ;  Copan  for  the  number  of  its  idols  and  altars ;  while 
Mitla  owes  the  magnificence  of  its  whole  effect  to  the  careful  exe- 
cution of  detail  in  mosaic-work,  arranged,  not  on  a  fiat  surface, 
but  with  the  pattern  now  projecting,  now  receding,  so  as  to  give 
the  necessary  variety  of  light  and  shade. 

Mr.  Ober's  work  may  advantageously  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  condition  and  resources  of  the  country;  but 
its  special  merit  is  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  which  he 
claims— of  being  the  first  to  enumerate  and  particularly  describe 
all  the  principal  ruin3  of  interest  to  the  student  of  American 
archaeology. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  LITERARY  HISTORY.' 

THERE  are  some  books  the  most  immediate  and  direct  result 
of  reading  which  is  a  sense  of  disappointment— a  sense  of 
seeing  a  good  thing  badly  done,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  nearly  so  well 
done  as  it  might  have  been.  Among  these  books,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
G.  S.  B.'s  Study  of  the  English  Prologue  and  Epilogue  must  rank. 
The  subject  is  a  really  excellent  one  for  a  critical  monograph.  It 
is  just  big  enough  to  be  substantive,  and  not  big  enough  to  be  out 
of'the  critic's  power  to  handle  except  at  very  great  length.  It  is 
full  of  interest  of  the  most  diverse  kind,  and  it  admits  (properly 
and  without  illegitimate  digression)  of  that  admixture  of  gossip 
which  the  reading  public  of  to-day  so  dearly  loves.  It  has  not, 
to  our  knowledge  at  least,  or  apparently  to  G.  S.  B.'s,  been 
attempted  before  ;  it  is  not  very  likely  (or  at  least  would  not  have 
been  very  likely  if  it  had  been  well  handled)  to  be  treated  soon 
a"-ain.  In  such  cases  an  author  has  a  considerable  chance  of 
securing  himself,  without  superhuman  pains  or  extraordinary 
o-enius,°something  of  a  permanent  place  in  literature— at  any  rate  a 
place  held  on  a  good  long  lease.  "  G.  S.  B.  on  Prologues  "  might, 
if  he  and  Minerva  had  pleased,  have  been  quoted  as  certain  legal 
writers  are  quoted. 

This,  we  fear,  is  not,  as  things  go,  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  tuere 
is  more  than  an  opening  for  somebody  else  on  Prologues.  In  the 
first  place,  G.  S.  B.  has  unnecessarily  and  inartistically  curtailed 
his  subject.  For  though  it  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  pro- 
logue came  to  a  climax  with  Dry  den,  it  by  no  means  ceased  to  be. 
ofimportance  with  the  seventeenth  century  or  even  with  the 
eighteenth.  It  is  only  within  the  present  age  that  it  became 
practicallv  insignificant.  In  the  second  place,  though  facilitating 
his  own  work  bv  thus  unceremoniously  abridging  it,  he  has  not 
dealt  anything  like  completely  with  what  he  has  left,  and  he  has 
dealt  with  if  still  less  methodically.  Historical  order  is  set  at 
nought  here,  and  prologues  and  epilogues  of  the  Revolution  are 
quoted  side  by  side  and  discussed  side  by  side  with  prologues  of 
Peele  and  Dekker.  Again,  this  mingle-mangle  stufi  is  not 
niin-de-niangled  in  anythiug  like  equal  proportion.  Practically 
more  than  half— more  than  two-thirds  we  should  say— of  the| 
book  is  "iven  to  Drvden,  who  is  introduced  at  every  turn,  and  th. 
citations  from  whom  vastly  exceed  those  from  all  other  dramatist-; 
put  together.  Certainly  we  have  no  intention  of  saying  that  a 
very  readable  and  pleasant  book  might  not  be  made  exclusively 
onMorious  Johu's  prologues  and  epilogues.  But  then  such  a 
book  would  not  be  a  Study  of  the  English  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
from  Shakspeare  to  Dryden.  Lastly,  G.  S.  B.'s  treatment,  putting 
aside  the  questions  of  its  method  and  completeness,  is  by  no  meam 
distinguished  bv  rigorous  accuracy.  Thus,  on  p.  33  he  tells  the  story 
of  Dryden's  raising  the  price  of  prologues  without  mentioning  the 
very  important  and  still  unsettled  variants  in  it,  according  to  which 
the  O.P.  and  N.P.  respectively  were  not  only  five  guineas  and  ten  (the 
only  figures  he  gives),  but  lour  and  six,  and  two  and  three.  We 
do  "not "know  what  he  can  possibly  mean  by  quoting  an  epilogue  ol 
16S6  and  then  saying,  "In  plays  of  a  later  date,  such  as  W  ycherley  s 
Country  Wife.""  The  chronology  of  Wycherley's  plays  has  always 
been  something  of  a  crux  ;  but  nobody  has  put  even  the  latest  ol 

*  A  Study  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  English  Literature  fit 
Shakespeare  to  Dryden.    By  G.  S.  B.    London:  Kc-an  Paul,  lrench, 
&  Co.  1884. 

Poetry:  its  Oriain,  Xuture.  and  History;  to  which  is  added  a  Compen- 
dium.   By  Frederick  A.  Hoffmann.   2  vols.   London :  Thurgate.  i8f- 
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them  after  1686.  He  assumes  the  truth  of  the  story  about  Dryden's 
prologue  for  Calisto,  of  which  there  is  literally  no  evidence.  He 
repeats  the  old  but  inexcusable  blunder  of  supposing  that  the 
■whole  of  the  character  of  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal  is  a  direct  satire 
on  Dryden.  He  thinks  that  the  grumble  at  "  vast  expenses  "  in 
the  prologue  to  The  Prophetess  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  poet's 
having  a  regular  share  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  whereas  that 
share  had  ceased  years  before  The  Prophetess  was  revived.  He 
speaks  of  "  the  Puritans,  and  first  and  foremost  Jeremy  Collier." 
That  Jeremy  and  the  Puritans  sympathized  on  this  particular 
point  may  be  granted.  But  what  guileless  reader  will  not  go  off 
with  the  notion  that  Collier,  the  highest  and  hottest  of  Jacobites 
and  High  Churchmen,  was  a  Puritan  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  matters  of  no  very  great  import- 
ance ;  but  they  show  a  certain  looseness  of  handling  which  is 
undesirable  on  such  matters.    Nevertheless,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  to  write  an  uninteresting  book  on  the  subject,  and 
uninteresting  G.  S.  B.'s  tractate  certainly  is  not.    The  reader  who 
does  not  know  much  about  the  subject  (and  probably  most  readers 
are  in  this  case)  will  go  away  without  the  clear  and  precise  notion 
of  it  which  might  without  much  difficulty  have  been  given  to 
him  ;  but  he  will  have  read  some  capital  verse,  have  been  told 
some  curious  stories,  and  have  had  mariy  glimpses  of  quaint  and 
forgotten  manners.    Such  is  the  notice  of  the  extraordinary  and 
not  very  intelligible  contest  which  went  on  between  the  two 
houses  at  one  time,  each  actor  or  actress  who  prologized  appearing 
with  an  immense  broad-brimmed  carter's  hat  several  inches  wider 
than  his  or  her  rival  had  dared.    There  is,  too  (long  earlier,  but  a 
critic  is  suiely  entitled  to  copy  the  sans  gene  of  his  author),  the 
story  of  George  Peele,  who  collected  much  money  at  Bristol 
by  means   of  a  prologue,  and  levanted   while  it   was  bein"- 
spoken.    There  is  an  abstract,  at  least  (G.  S.  B.  would  have 
done  well  to  give  the  text),  of  the  curious  prologue  in  which 
three  actors   take   part,   and  one   who  was  actually  known 
for  a  somewhat  undue  devotion  to  the  original  god  of  stage 
representations  comes  in  "half  mellow"  and  delivers  a  supple- 
mentary address.    All  these  and  many  other  oddities  of  the 
stage— the  "bevy  of  children,"  the  occasion  when  in  Charles's 
reign  the  actresses  had   the  stage  to  themselves,  and  many 
Others— give  >he  writer  on  this  subject  admirable  handles  of 
which,  if  G.  S.  B.  has  not  always  availed  himself  successfully  (and 
he  certainly  has  not),  yet  he  could  not  fail  to  avail  himself  some- 
how.   We  wish  very  much  that  he  had  done  what  he  has  done 
better ;  but  it  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  grace  that  he  thought  of 
doing  it  at  all,  and  this  being  the  case,  we  do  not  care  to  part  from 
him  otherwise  than  in  charity. 

If  G.  S  B.  has  chosen  a  small  subject,  Mr.  Hoffmann  has  un- 
questionably chosen  a  big  one  enough.    It  is  nearlv  as  oddlv 
treated  as  it  is  large,  and  the  oddity  extends  to  the  outward 
and  visible  form  of  the  book  as  well  as  to  its  matter.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  issued  half-bound  in  calf,  an  old  (thou-h 
not  a  bad)  practice  which  has  almost  entirely  died  out    In  the 
second  place,  the  second  volume,  containing  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  is  entirely  filled  with  elaborate  tables  and  indices  of 
poets  of  all  ages  and  countries  annotated  in  close  small  tvpe  The 
nrst,  which  has  some  seven  hundred  pages,  contains  a  continuous 
account  of  the  progress  of  poetry,  including  some  of  the  most 
starting  statements,  and  arranged  on  quite  the  most  remarkable 
principles  that  we  remember  to  have  noticed  in  a  book  of  the 
kind.    We  begin  with  fifteen  pages  on  "  The  Nature  of  Poetry  in 
General    which  may  be  not  unfairly  sampled  by  the  extraordinary 
remark  that  "  it  was  Plato's  opinion  that  if  a  man  could  see  virtui 
he  would  be  strangely  enamoured  on  her  person;  which  is  the 
reason  why  Horace  and  Viryil  have  continued  so  long  in  reputation, 
because  they  have  drawn  her  m  all  the  charms  of  poetry  "  Then 
comes    I  he  Progress  of  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  (of  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoffmann  knows  absolutely  nothing 
with  ten  pages   and  next  we  find  ourselves  somehow  or  other 
transported  to  "The  Early  Poets  of  Greece"  and  "The  Early 
Poets  of  Rome."    Chapter  V.  jumps  to  Dante,  and"  Chapter  VI 
turns  to  Chaucer,  with  examples  taken  from  Dryden's  version' 
Alter  this  an  elaborate  but  most  eccentrically  marshalled  pro- 
cession of  English  poets  begins,  and  fills  the  rest  of  the  book  It 
may  be  observed  by  way  of  convenient  and  luminous  illustration 
that  Langhorne  has  eighteen  pages  and  Gray  eight,  that  Kirke 

wfrSn8  Tfu^M^  ej*ht' that  Southeynhas  thirty  and 
Scott  nine  that  Miss  Mitford  has  a  page  and  "Mrs.  Browning 
(except  m  the  index)  not  a  line.  As  Mr.  Hoffmann  has  iudi°- 
ciously  and  quite  openly  conveyed  many  passages  from  the  older 

?Sf?,n  e%rh  v  Lam,b'  HazHtt'  and  Coleridge,  there  is  mnch 
that  is  worth  reading  in  his  prose,  and  as  his  quotations  from  his 
authors  proper  are  lavish,  one  can  turn  over  his  pages  with  pleasure. 
But  whether  for  critical  power  or  for  accuracy  of  information,  we 
can  give  his  original  matter  very  little  praise.  What  is  to  be 
said  lor  a  man  who  calls  Cle'mence  Isaure  fwe  nut  is»1p  tl,n 
Parallel  with  Mrs.  Harris)  "  Countess  of  T^oulSe^he  s  ill  n^ 
being  of  itself  instructive  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoffmann 
has  some  meaning  when  he  says  that  in  Hamlet  "  the  passages  are 
not  exhibited  as  in  his  other  plays,"  but  we  entertain  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  that  meaning  maybe.  A  poem  "of  an 
obstruse  and  elevated  kind"  would  doubtless  commend  itself  to 

^  t  ;,bu'  *he°ddity  is  P^bly  not  intentional 
as  such  forms  as  "  Lander  "  (who  may,  it  seems.be  quoted  as  a 
critic,  but  is  only  allowed  his  line  of  index  as  a  poet)  and 

thSw  «h6Se  C?quUleS  <rimP™nerie  add  not  a  little  to 

the  interest  of  Mr.  Hoffmann's  curious  book.   « In  classing  Charles 


Lamb  among  these  poetical  essays  "  is  a  very  agreeable  phrase ; 
and  we  can-  only  say  that  if  Lamb  was  a  poetical  essay,  we  are 
uncommonly  grateful  to  the  poetical  essayist  who  wrote  him.  In 
the  following  the  grammar  is  the  most  attractive  element :— "  The 
Vision  of  Judgment  is  a  most  severe  attack  upon  Southey,  in 
which  Byron  very  warmly  repels  the  charges  brought  by  Southey 
against  the  alleged  immorality  of  his  poems,  and  shows  up  with 
unmerciful  bitterness  the  contrast  between  Southey's  former  Liberal 
opinions  and  his  then  mad  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Court  • 
and  parodying  the  poor  and  pretentious  verses  which,"  &c.  &c! 
There  is  a  delightful  muddlement  of  thought  in  the  phrase  "  heroic 
verse,  a  powerful  species  of  writing  of  which  he'  was  scarcely 
master."  So  again,  "  The  former  well-known  song  is  stately  and 
noble,  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  the  genuine  structure  and 
melody  of  verse  which  constitutes  the  truly  patriotic."  From  thi3 
many  things  can  be  gathered  ;  among  them  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  truly  patriotic  except  in  verse.  To  find  a  florid  description  of 
Garth's  quoted  as  "  a  remarkable  passage  of  wit "  might  startle 
one  elsewhere,  but  the  reader  who  has  accompanied  Mr.°Hoffmann 
thus  far  is  past  surprises. 

He  is,  however,  a  writer  with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  be 
seriously  wrath,  because  he  is  evidently  a  very  industrious  and 
well-intentioned  person,  who  likes  poetry,  who  has  in  a  gropin°- 
sort  of  way  some  feeling  of  its  goodness,  absolute  and  relative,  and 
who  desires  to  introduce  other  people  to  his  own  favourite  coun- 
tries. _  Unfortunately  (though  we  may  seem  to  magnify  our  office 
here)  it  is  110  more  given  to  everybody  to  be  a  critic  and  historian 
of  poetry  than  it  is  given  to  every  one  to  be  a  poet.  In  the  first 
place  the  critical  historian  must  know  how  to  write  English 
which  we  fear  Mr.  Hoffmann  cannot  be  said  to  know.  In  the 
second,  he  must  have  considerably  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
subject  than  Mr.  Hoffmann  (who  except  as  to  English  poetry 
seems  to  speak  almost  always  at  second-hand)  possesses;  and  in 
the  third,  he  must  have  some  notion  of  method,  of  the  plaumno- 
and  circumscribing  of  a  subject,  the  proportioning  of  its  parts,  and 
the  selection  of  points  of  treatment.  As  to  all  of  these  Mr 
Iloflmann  is  lamentably  defective.  We  feel  sure  that  he  would 
have  written  a  good  book  if  he  could ;  but  unluckily  that  is  not 
quite  enough. 


NEW  PRINTS. 


HP  HE  various  photographic  processes  which  are  now  in  use  both 
-L  add  largely  to  the  number  of  prints  published  and  also  to  the 
critic's  difficulties.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  anv  but  an  expert 
to  pronounce  whether  a  print  has  been  engraved  in" the  old  mezzo- 
tint manner  or  in  the  new  "photogravure."  Messrs.  Tooth  will 
forgive  us  if  we  say  that  the  engraving  after  M.  de  Blaas's 
"  Venetian  Courtship,"  of  which  they  have  sent  us  a  proof  im- 
pression, is  so  like  the  picture  that  we  doubt  if  any  enoraver  could 
attain  such  fidelity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  like°a  mezzotint 
that  we  do  not  like  to  call  it  anything  else.  However  it  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  a  charming  work.  The  earnest  look  of  the  youth  and 
the  coquettish  and  more  than  doubtful  expression  of  the  girl  seem 
to  come  out  even  better  than  in  the  picture  now  that  there  is  no 
colour  to  divert  the  eye  from  M.  de  Blaas's  admirable  powers  of 
drawing  and  composition. 

From  Messrs.  Goupil  we  have  received  a  fine  landscape  etched 
by  M.  Brunet  Debaines  after  Constable.  A  waggon  crosses  a 
farm  pond  ;  a  pretty  gabled  farmhouse  is  on  the  left,  and  fine  old 
trees  in  the  middle  distance;  beyond,  a  sunlit  meadow  stretches 
away  to  the  low  wooded  hills.  Heavy  summer  clouds  partly 
obscure  the  sky,  and  throw  half  the  foreground  into  shadow 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  this  is  a 
charming  landscape,  and  a  wonderful  example  of  What  a  capable 
artist  can  do  in  rendering  the  impression  of  brilliant  colouring  ia 
black  and  white.  M.  Brunet  Debaines  has  brought  to  Eno-land  all 
his  countrymen's  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  relative  tone 
and  "  values. 

Mr.  Lefevre,  of  King  Street,  St.  James's,  has  published  two 
very  pretty  "  processions,"  by  M.  A.  Gilbert,  after  Munkaczy. 
The  first  is  the  "Triumph  of  Agriculture,"  and  has  nothing  in  it 
but  what  may  any  autumn  be  seen  in  Styria  or  Bohemia?  when 
the  villagers  assemble  with  music  and  march  through  the  market- 
place.   Ihe  English  peasant's  Harvest  Home  is  a  very  poor  imi- 
tation of  one  of  these  festivals.    There  is  a  sound  artistic  tradi- 
tion in  South  Germany,  and  even  the  great  Durer  employed  the 
resources  of  his  genius  in  arranging  triumphal  processions.  The 
second  piece  represents  "The   Chase."     A  car  decked  with 
boughs  brings  home  the  deer,  and  the  hero  of  the  hunt  rides 
before  his  hawk  fluttering  hooded  on  bis  hand.    Falconers  carry 
dead  herons  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  followed  by  a  "cadger" 
with  two  couple  of  peregrines  on  his  "cadge."    Hawker  "and 
cadger  have  come  down  in  the  world  of  late.    These  are  highly 
printed™  P       '       ^  irnPressions  before  113  are  vel7  delicately 
A  portrait  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cousins,  the  engraver,  after  Mr.  Lono- 
comes  from  the  Fine  Art  Society.    It  is  brilliantly  engraved  fn 
mezzotint  by  himse  f,  and  is  understood  to  signalize  his  retirement 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.    If  so,  it  shows  that  he°s 
determined  to  "carry  out  "  his  burin  before  any  sign  of  deterior" 
tion  can  be  detected  in  his  work.    Either  this  is  a°n  exceptionaHy 
good  impression  or  the  print  is  one  of  rare  vividness  and  fresh- 
ness.   The  aged  artist  sits  at  his  table,  his  plate  before  him,  and 
the  shade  m  his  left  hand.    The  print  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
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admirers  of  the  art  of  one  of  our  most  conscientious  and  able 

engravers. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  a  little  volume  which  comes 
to  us  from  New  York.  This  is  the  National  Academy  Notes.  It 
includes  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Spring  Exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  drawings  by  the  artists  reproduced  by  photo-engraving, 
and  the  illustrations  are  supplemented  by  a  description  and  by  a 
personal  notice  of  each  artist,  inserted  to  show  "  where  and  with 
whom  "  ho  studied.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  such  a  list  of 
exhibitors  at  one  of  our  exhibitions.  There  is  not  much  evidence 
of  study  anywhere  in  a  majority  of  the  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  example,  this  year.  The  National  Academy  of  Design 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  junior  to  the  English  Academy, 
as  it  is  "  the  real  successor  of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  which  was  originally  established  in  1802."  Prizes  are  given 
by  the  vote  of  all  the  exhibitors,  so  it  is  evident  that,  though  the 
Society  has  Academicians  and  Associates,  it  is  not  managed  pre- 
cisely like  ours,  although  it  is  described  as  "  a  private  institution 
devoted  to  the  public  service."  There  are  at  present  ninety-four 
Academicians  and  sixty  Associates.  The  art  prevalent  in  New 
York,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  illustrated  Catalogue,  is  of  a  very 
high  order.  We  observe  the  names  of  three  ladies  in  the  list  of 
Associates. 


THE  KENT  QUESTION  IN  BENGAL.* 

THAT  the  agitation  in  Bengal  and  Behar,  which  has  now  lasted 
for  ten  years,  should  result  in  literature  more  varied  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  outturn  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  is  not  sur- 
prising. Palliatives  have  been  tried  during  the  above  period.  A 
Commission  on  Rent  has  followed  on  a  Commission  on  Famines. 
No  less  than  two  Draft  Acts  have  been  prepared.  Officials  of  all 
grades  have  reported  in  detail  on  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the 
recovery  of  rent  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rights  of  the  rent- 
payers  on  the  other.  At  meetings  of  landlords,  native  Zemindars 
and  English  merchants  lately  divided  by  the  Ilbert  Bill,  have 
joined  hands  in  defence  of  their  manorial  privileges.  In  one 
province  under  the  Government  of  Bengal  it  is  roundly  asserted 
that  the  agriculturists  are  being  gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of 
villeinage  without  any  of  its  compensations.  In  another  it  is 
broadly  stated  that  the  Zemindar  cannot  collect  hia  due  rents, 
and  that  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  unfortunate  Irish 
landlord.  This  is  clearly  not  a  case  for  putting  down  an  agrarian 
disturbance  by  an  extra  battalion  of  police,  or  for  clearing  files 
of  rent  suits  by  the  appointment  of  two  or  three  extra  judges. 
Neither  will  it  do  for  Government  to  look  placidly  on  with  its 
hands  folded,  and  comfort  foes  and  friends  by  the  assurance 
that  these  inevitable  disputes  can  be  best  settled  by  the  opera- 
tion of  "  natural  and  economic  causes."  A  healthy  system  of 
revenue  and  rent,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  government  anywhere  in  India.  In  no  province, 
from  Peshawar  to  Tinnevelly,  from  Tripura  to  Khandeish,  can 
the  various  customs  under  which  land  is  held,  cultivated,  and  as- 
sessed, be  made  to  work  without  some  control  or  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Collector  and  Magistrate.  The  legislation  now 
attempted  does  not  meddle  with  something  denounced  by  one 
class  as  a  shameful  exemption  and  cherished  by  another  as  a  rea- 
sonable privilege.  The  character  of  the  British  Government  for 
equity,  strength,  and  fair  dealing  is  involved  in  the  settlement  of  a 
harassing  dispute,  and  in  such  an  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Zemindar  and  Ryot  as  is  possible  where  custom  and  not 
contract  has  for  centuries  determined  the  clearance  of  jungles,  the 
induction  of  tenants  into  their  holdings,  the  processes  of  agri- 
culture, the  realization  of  rents,  and  eventually  the  security  of 
the  Government  revenue. 

One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  the  common  stock  comes  from 
a  native  gentleman  who  tells  us  that  he  is  a  B.A. — it  must  be  pre- 
sumed of  the  Calcutta  University — a  Deputy  Collector,  and  a 
Zemindar.  He  writes  good  English,  like  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  he  is  fairly  familiar  with  Revenue  legislation,  past  and 
present ;  and  he  has  doubtless  some  share  in  an  ancestral  estate 
■which  justifies  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  landholder.  It  is 
very  clear,  however,  that  his  criticisms  do  not  err  on  the  side 
of  modesty,  and  he  complacently  disposes  of  his  superiors,  the 
Covenanted  Civil  Service,  by  saying  that  "  the  same  desire  for 
the  easy  solution  of  a  complex  question  and  the  same  aversion 
to  details  which  generally  make  Englishmen  indifferent  revenue 
officers  at  the  present  time,  also  interfered  with  their  efficiency 
a  hundred  years  ago."  This  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  Young 
Bengal.  His  own  book  carries  in  every  page  a  refutation  of 
the  above  audacious  but  sublime  sentence.  His  production,  in 
fact,  is  little  more  than  a  selection  from  the  Reports  and  Minutes 
of  these  indifferent  and  inefficient  English  Collectors,  Commis- 
eioners,  Judges,  and  lieutenant-Governors  who  have  massed  facts, 
compared  opinions,  discussed  amendments,  propounded  remedies, 
and  have  enabled  this  confident  B.A.  to  compile  his  little  work. 
To  native  contributors  he  makes  but  few  allusions.  The  native 
memorial  on  which  he  depends  is  the  work  of  an  English  barrister  ; 
and  he  nowhere  himself  attempts  any  dispassionate  summing  up 
Oi  1  he  whole  case.  That  he  should  incline  to  the  weaker  or  Ryot's 

'  The  Bent  Question  in  Bengal.  Bv  Parvati  Churn  Rov,  B.A.,  Deputy 
Collector,  Superintendent  of  Alluvial  Surveys  and  Settlements  in  Bengal, 
•nd  n  Zemmdar.  Reprinted  from  Bengal  Public  Opinion.  Calcutta : 
ar.dliaran  brahmo  Saimij  Press. 


side  of  the  question  is  no  doubt  creditable.  The  Zemindars  have 
their  own  organs,  associations,  and  means  of  making  known  their 
complaints.  The  Ryot,  with  plenty  of  sympathizers,  needs  those 
who  can  speak  and  write  for  him.  How  far  the  writer's  opposition 
to  the  Zemindars  and  his  adherence  to  most  of  the  reforms  sug- 
gested in  the  Draft  Act,  may  be  coloured  by  his  own  position  and 
hopes  of  promotion  as  a  servant  of  Government,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
quire. Noragain  is  it  necessary  to  dissect  the  reasoningwhich  tries  to 
make  out  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  under  the  Moham- 
medan Nawabs  of  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad  of  the  last  century  was 
by  no  means  so  bad  as  supposed.  History  has  settled  this  point 
as  far  as  it  can  settle  anything.  A  province  half  swamp  and 
jungle,  the  prey  of  tigers  and  hogs,  Mahratta  raiders  and  Moham- 
medan tyrants,  where  population  was  stationary  and  famine  and 
epidemics  were  allowed  to  spread  unchecked,  is  something  very 
different  from  the  same  country  with  roads  and  railroads,  marts 
and  factories,  schools  and  dispensaries,  and  a  population  of  500 
or  600  to  the  square  mile.  It  is  quite  true,  as  many  officials  have 
proved,  that  in  that  land  of  hectors,  Lattials  and  thieves,  tenant- 
right  was  maintained  and  transmitted  in  spite  of  grinding  ex- 
actions and  summary  modes  of  realizing  revenue.  Its  vitality 
was  inexhaustible ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  villagers  were  left  to  cul- 
tivate their  fields  and  to  stick  to  their  homesteads  for  generations, 
while  one  usurper  dethroned  or  expelled  another  at  Moorshedabad, 
and  Zemindars  and  Rajas  were  compelled  to  pay  tributes  and 
taxes  under  the  lash  or  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  But  the  real 
point  now  for  discussion  is  not  whether  the  English  Collector's 
ringer  is  worse  than  the  heavy  hand  of  Murshed  Kuli  Khan  or 
Aliverdi,  whether  Mussulman  lawyers  have  rightly  denned  the 
division  of  the  produce  between  the  Treasury  and  the  cultivator, 
or  whether  the  five  years'  Settlements  made  by  Warren  Hastings 
and  Verelst  were  judicious  or  not ;  but  whether  the  new  Bengal 
Rent  Bill  is  just  all  round  in  its  main  provisions,  and  whether 
it  correctly  interprets  and  stereotypes  the  common  law  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  occupancy,  transfers,  manorial  privileges, 
the  patrimony  of  the  Ryot,  the  social  position  and  the  political 
bearing  of  the  Zemindar. 

One  new  feature  in  this  familiar  controversy  is  the  contrast 
between  the  agriculturists  of  Behar  and  those  of  Lower  Bengal. 
If,  a  generation  ago,  the  question  had  been  put,  "  which  of  the  two 
were  the  most  calculated  to  resist  oppression  and  to  hold  their  own 
against  an  encroaching  landlord,"  most  officials  would  have 
reckoned  on  the  Behar  Ryot.  The  tract  of  country  which  gave 
birth  to  Koer  Sing  and  his  adherents,  which  sent  recruits  to  the 
Sepoy  ranks  and  contingents  to  the  military  police,  which  had 
deprived  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  of 
the  objectionable  features  which  imperilled  its  manufacture  in 
Bengal,  was,  it  would  have  been  argued,  the  home  of  stalwart 
peasants  accustomed  to  wield  the  club  and  the  spear  as  easily  as 
the  spade  and  the  mattock.  The  Bengali  cultivator,  Englishmen 
would  have  gone  on  to  say,  is  spiritless,  ignorant,  the  bondsman  of 
the  Mahajan,  the  worm  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Zemindar.  It 
now  turns  out  that  the  above  picture,  believed  to  be  true  before 
and  after  the  Mutiny,  is  exactly  reversed.  The  Bengali  Ryot  in 
the  metropolitan  districts  has  learnt  to  know  his  rights  and  to 
combine  for  their  assertion.  He  is  not  to  be  deluded  or  coerced. 
In  Eastern  Bengal  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  stands  up  to  the 
agent  of  the  Zemindar,  and  even  refuses  to  pay  as  he  ought.  The 
Behar  Ryot  is  the  object  of  pity.  For  him  the  protection  of 
the  law  is  urgently  required.  In  this  backward  province  rents 
are  still  paid  in  kind.  The  legitimate  growth  of  tenant-right 
contemplated  by  the  Rent  Act  of  1859  has  here  been  prevented, 
or,  if  it  existed,  it  has  yielded  to  intimidation  or  force.  Ryots 
in  Behar  are  shifted — so  it  is  said — from  one  plot  to  another, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  a  twelve  years'  residence  would  give 
them  a  title  to  hold  on.  Tracts  of  Ryotty  land  are  appropri- 
ated by  the  superior  landlord,  and  attached  to  indigo  factories  in 
order  to  gratify  the  English  planter.  In  short,  the  Behar  Ryot 
is  a  miserable  serf  whom  neither  magistrates  nor  judges  can  pro- 
tect, and  whom  education  has  failed  to  impress  with  the  idea  that 
he  can  call  anything  his  own.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  it  is 
not  proposed  to  strengthen  the  established  tribunals,  to  impress  on 
magistrates  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
to  give  any  one  Ryot  arbitrarily  ejected  or  shifted  lrom  his  hold- 
ing in  the  eleventh  month  of  his  twelfth  year  of  occupancy  a  cheap 
and  summary  redress,  or  by  proclamation  or  example  to  show 
whole  classes  what  to  do.  It  is  seriously  proposed  to  make  a  regis- 
tration of  the  existing  Khamar  lands,  or  those  held  and  cultivated 
by  the  Zemindar  through  his  own  servants,  and  not  to  allow  this 
stock  of  land  ever  to  be  increased.  Hitherto  by  the  common  law  of 
the  country  not  only  do  all  waste  lands,  whether  of  the  swamp  or 
the  forest,  belong  to  the  Zemindar  as  part  of  his  estate,  but  all 
Ryots'  lands  vacated  by  death  or  desertion,  or  other  cause,  revert 
ipso  facto  to  the  superior  landlord.  It  was  always  thought  that 
he  could  deal  with  such  vacated  plots  as  he  liked,  induct  new 
Ryots,  or  reserve  the  land  as  a  garden,  a  Iiianna  or  chase,  or  culti- 
vate it  by  his  own  bullocks  and  ploughs.  Now  the  Legislature 
steps  in  and  gravely  rules  that  the  "  existing  stock  of  Khamar 
land  cannot  be  hereafter  increased,"  and  that  when  land  falls  in, 
or  even  when  a  Zemindar  purchases  a  Ryot's  tenure,  as  he  con- 
stantly does,  he  must  re-let  it  to  a  fresh  tenant.  No  wonder  that 
the  landholders  denounce  this  provision  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 
Whether  it  amounts  to  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  covenant  en- 
tered into  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793  may  be  a  question.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  is  admirably  contrived  to  irritate  aud  annoy 
a  very  important  class,  without  conferring  any  large  benefits  on 
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the  community  or  increasing  the  area  available  for  scientific  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  interfering  with  a 
privilege  of  long  continuance  though  occasionally  abused,  is  a 
practical  confession  of  administrative  weakness.  Surely  a  Govern- 
ment which  has  at  its  beck  judges,  magistrates,  sub-divisional 
joint-magistrates,  police  inspectors  and  constables,  ought  to  be 
able  with  the  laws  and  tribunals  in  existence  to  check  any  whole- 
sale appropriation  of  this  kind.  After  all,  there  must  be  a  good 
tract  of  country  yet  available  for  the  Ryots,  as  it  is  admitted 
that  they  still  hold  as  Ryotty  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  Behar. 
A  Zemindar  may  not  be  the  ideal  of  either  Lord  Cornwallis  or 
Lord  Tennyson.  He  may  not  correspond  to  the  sketch  of  the 
former  in  the  Proclamation  of  1793,  exerting  himself  "in  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands " ;  nor  may  he  bear  even  a  remote 
resemblance  to  the  broad-shouldered  genial  Englishman  of  the 
latter  in  the  Princess,  who  bred  prize  oxen  and  sheep,  patronized 
some  thirty  charities,  and  wrote  pamphlets  on  guano  and  on 
grain.  But  there  are  laws  which  annoy  and  vex  one  party  far 
more  than  they  can  ever  benefit  another;  and  this  provision, 
though  it  has,  to  our  surprise,  the  endorsement  of  the  present 
able  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  is  just  one  which  will 
present  the  Zemindars  with  a  perpetual  grievance,  while  it  will 
not  perceptibly  increase  the  food  or  absorb  the  surplus  of  the 
cultivating  castes. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  legislation  ill  advised  in  scope 
rather  than  extensive  in  effect.  On  the  question  of  improvements 
the  writer  says  little  or  nothing.  The  chapter'in  the  Bill  dealing 
with  this  question  is  not  very  long  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  compress 
into  a  page  or  two  more  ignorance  of  the  parts  respectively  played 
by  Zemindar  and  Ryot  in  what  we  call "  improvements/'  Legisla- 
tion on  this  head  was  needless.  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which 
the  native  community  in  populous  districts  is  agreed  more  than 
another,  it  is  as  to  those  operations  which  concern  any  one  plot 
and  its  occupants  and  those  which  concern  the  population  at  large. 
It  is  well  understood  that  each  Ryot  may  stick  to  the  ordinary 
crops  of  rice  and  pulse  as  he  pleases,  or  embark  in  the  more  profit- 
able but  more  expensive  cultivation  of  jute,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
pan,  date-trees,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  Zemindar  or  Talukdar 
who  undertakes  or  promotes  works  in  which  the  residents  of  ten 
villages  or  of  a  crowded  gunje  or  mart  have  a  pious  or  social 
interest — a  fine  reservoir,  a  temple  to  Shiva,  a  bathing  ghaut  of 
stone  or  brick,  a  canal  draining  a  swamp,  a  road  connecting  a 
large  bazaar  with  the  river  and  the  villages  by  which  it  is  kept 
constantly  supplied.  These  several  and  distinct  improvements 
have  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  performed  without  clashing  of 
interests,  social  misunderstandings,  or  costly  litigation.  The 
Indian  Government  has  now  cunningly  devised  clauses  which  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  setting  every  one  by  the  ears.  A  Ryot 
will  be  expected  to  ask  his  landlord's  permission  to  clear  jungle, 
to  erect  his  own  dwelling-house,  to  make  an  embankment  against 
a  flood,  or  to  dig  a  well  in  his  own  garden.  And  a  landlord  who 
may  have  a  fancy  for  meddling  with  his  tenantry  may  call  on 
them,  in  writing,  to  make  "  improvements  "  within  a  reasonable 
time.  On  the  Ryot's  neglect  or  refusal  the  landlord  may  make 
them  himself.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  application  of  these 
sections  to  a  country  where  the  Ryot  is  often  of  one  creed  and  the 
Zemindar  of  another,  or  where,  if  both  are  Hindus,  one  may  be  a 
Sudra  and  the  other  a  high-caste  Brahmin.  Who  is  to  define  what 
a  Hindu  Zemindar  may  decree  to  be  an  "improvement"  on  the 
tenancy  of  a  solitary  Mussulman  ?  May  the  former  call  on  the 
latter  to  build  a  temple  to  Kali,  or  to  provide  a  burning  ghaut  for 
his  own  co-religionists  ?  Would  not  a  Mussulman  Ryot  think  a 
private  burial-ground,  at  the  end  of  his  own  garden,  such  as  we 
have  often  seen,  more  of  an  improvement  ?  The  whole  of  this 
mischievous  chapter,  with  its  ridiculous  compensation  clauses 
dragged  in  from  the  Irish  Land  Act,  is  simply  calculated  to  sow 
distrust  and  defiance,  and  should  be  mercilessly  expunged.  A 
powerful  Government  ought  to' be  ashamed  of  an  unacquaintance 
with  rustic  life  hardly  permissible  in  a  junior  civilian  of  three 
years'  standing. 

The  occupancy-right  is  a  more  perplexing  and  imperative  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  legal  sale  and  transfer  of 
such  a  right.  All  these  Minutes  and  Reports  have  only  made 
clearer  what  was  quite  clear  before  to  a  good  many  District 
Officers,  that  the  tenant-right,  with  its  occupancy  and  customary 
rental,  had  a  distinct  market  value  ;  that,  like  the  kingdoms  in  the 
Talking  Oak,  it  "  overset  or  passed  from  hand  to  hand  " ;  and 
that  it  was  often  as  eagerly  competed  for  by  the  Zemindar  himself 
as  by  the  Ryot.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  Zemindar 
to  purchase  these  rights  on  his  own  estate  and  on  those  of  his  rivals 
and  neighbours.  Very  possibly  this  custom,  though  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  of  law,  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  any 
statute,  and  it  may  often  cause  excitement,  distrust,  and  litiga- 
tion. A  Ryot,  unable  to  cope  with  A,  his  own  landlord,  sells  his 
tenancy  privately  to  B,  a  neighbouring  Zemindar ;  or  C,  a  third 
Zemindar,  wishing  to  get  a  locus  standi  on  the  estate  of  D,  his 
rival,  purchases  at  a  sale  in  execution  the  tenure  of  one  of 
It's  Ryots.  Or,  again,  if  a  Zemindar  is  a  vigorous  manager, 
and  has  vigorous  agents,  the  new  tenant  at  a  private  sale 
pays  down  a  fine  on  entrance.  But  these  sorts  of  transfers, 
dictated  by  pique,  anger,  inability  to  resist  oppression,  love  of 
annoyance,  or  mere  legitimate  speculation,  are  so  thoroughly 
understood  that  they  require  nothing  but  a  broad  announcement 
in  any  new  Act,  that  henceforth  their  free  sale  and  transfer  is  a 
part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  Not  content  with  this,  the 
Government  has  involved  itself  in  a  maze  of  contradictions  and 


inconsistencies  about  the  landlord's  right  of  pre-emption,  and 
tenants,  and  the  sub-tenants  of  tenants,  and  other  complicated 
matters,  and  has  lost  sight  of  the  main  object,  which  the  writer 
says  truly  should  have  been  the  fostering  "  of  a  substantial  class 
of  cultivators  who  have  direct  interest  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country." 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  Draft  contains  divers 
unexceptionable  provisions  about  the  ascertainment  of  the 
Perguunah  rates  by  a  Special  Commission  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  Courts,  the  payment  of  rent  by  four  instalments  in  the 
year,  accuracy  and  punctuality  in  receipts  and  accounts,  simpli- 
fication of  legal  procedure,  and  the  prohibition  when  rent  has 
been  once  fixed  judicially,  of  any  new  suit  for  the  next  ten  years. 
But  the  Draft  entirely  fails  to  deal  properly  with  the  evil  prac- 
tice of  abwabs  or  extra  and  illegal  cesses,  nor  does  it  discredit  that 
of  purchasing  all  sorts  of  tenures  in  fictitious  or  sham  or  shadowy 
names.  The  Bill,  however,  is  in  suspense  till  next  November,  and 
we  may  hope  that  by  that  time  the  Government  may  abandon  the 
idea  that  difficulties  will  cease  in  proportion  as  sections  and 
clauses  bristle  and  multiply,  and  that  they  may  devise  some  more 
moderate  project  which,  while  it  secures  and  improves  the  posi- 
tion of  the  countless  tenantry,  may  not  be  unjust  to  a  higher  class 
of  men  who  in  the  time  of  famine  have  been  useful,  and  in  the- 
time  of  mutiny,  loyal  and  well-affected  to  the  British  Power. 


TWO  SUMMER  STORIES.* 

ri~1HOSE  wandering  Englishmen  who  have  found  themselves  on 
-L  the  lofty  piazzas  of  a  Saratoga  hotel  in  the  height  of  the 
torrid  season,  or  who  have  sat  in  cool  comfort  on  the  hospitable 
verandahs  of  a  Newport  cottage,  where  lawns  of  an  almost  Eng- 
lish richness  of  verdure  slope  away  to  the  pleasant  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  cannot  but  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
variety  of  fiction  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  "  summer 
novel."  The  wandering  Englishman  will,  no  doubt,  have  seen 
many  of  the  pretty  girls  of  America  reading  the  flat  quarto 
pamphlets  into  one  of  which  the  pirate-publisher  reprints  the 
solid  three  volumes  of  the  English  novel ;  but  he  must  also  have 
noticed  by  the  side  of  these  thin  piratical  octaves  certain  stouter 
octavo  volumes  stitched  into  paper  covers.  These  latter  were 
Summer  Novels,  and  they  are  generally  of  American  authorship. 
Their  chief  characteristics  are  brevity  and  liveliness ;  for  the 
Summer  Novel  is  the  reverse  of  the  Convalescent  Novel.  As 
we  understand  the  matter,  the  convalescent  desires  a  novel  of 
gentle  interest,  of  exciting  episode,  and  of  interminable  length; 
while  the  general  reader  in  summer  seeks  rather  for  a  short  tale 
which  will  keep  him  quietly  awake  during  a  sultry  afternoon. 
The  ideal  Convalescent  Novel  is  the  great  epic  of  the  great  Dumas, 
with  its  many  sequels,  wherein  all  the  daring  deeds  are  duly  set 
down  of  the  Three  Musketeers.  The  ideal  Summer  Novel  is  Mr. 
Howells's  If  Chance  Acquaintance,  or  Mr.  James's  Siege  of  London, 
truly  books  for  an  idle  hour — bright  and  brief.  It  is  as  Summer 
Novels  that  we  must  describe  the  two  books  before  us ;  one 
of  them  is  American  in  authorship,  and  the  other  is  Eng- 
lish; one  of  them  is  by  an  experienced  teller  of  tales,  and  the 
other  is  plainly  enough  a  first  attempt ;  one  of  them  is  by  a 
man,  and  the  other,  in  spite  of  a  masculine  now,  de  guerre,  is 
obviously  the  handiwork  of  a  woman ;  one  covers  almost  the 
whole  of  the  heroine's  life,  and  the  other  confines  itself  to  the 
setting  forth  of  the  events  of  six  weeks ;  but  the  one  and  the  other 
are  Summer  Novels  in  their  brevity,  their  simplicity  of  plot,  and 
their  liveliness  of  narration. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  known  to  all  Americans  as  a  born 
story-teller,  as  a  dozen  ingenious  and  original  tales  have  fully 
proved.  That  Mr.  Hale  has  written  many  stories  not  equal  to  his 
best  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  that  best.  And  those  who 
know  My  Double  and  Hoiv  He  Undid  Me  and  The  Skeletons  in 
the  Closet,  and,  above  all,  the  admirable  Man  Without  a  Country — 
one  of  the  very  finest  short  stories  ever  written — will  acknow- 
ledge that  this  best  is  good  indeed.  Among  his  longer  stories, 
Back  to  Back,  excellent  in  its  concision,  vigour,  and  relief,  is 
perhaps  the  foremost.  In  the  Fortunes  of  Rachel  the  chief 
quality  is  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  What  Mr.  Hale 
offers  us  is  a  series  of  scenes — a  panorama,  in  fact,  of  the  life 
of  a  young  English  girl,  who  is  rescued  from  a  wreck  and  taken 
to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  We  are  shown 
how  she  fell  in  with  a  very  pleasant  and  humorous  old  lady ; 
how  she  was  educated;  how  she  lost  her  "Aunt  Lois";  how 
she  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources ;  how  she  began  to  earn  her 
living ;  how  the  wrong  man  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  how  she  does 
not  marry  him ;  how  she  does  marry  the  right  man ;  how  she 
makes  him  a  good  wife  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity  ;  and  how  her 
husband  is  at  last  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  beginning  of  the  next  century ;  for  Mr.  Hale  has 
boldly  projected  his  story  into  the  future,  without  however  wasting 
any  space  on  the  minor  effects  to  be  derived  from  this  anticipation  of 
what  is  yet  in  store  for  us.  The  story  is  interesting,  which  is  the 
great  thing  in  a  story.  The  reader  is  carried  on  with  a  rush,  and 
he  moves  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  again  from  the  mines 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  society  of  Washington,  before  he 
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has  time  to  take  breath.  The  characters  are  all  honest  folk,  brave 
men  and  fair  women  ;  there  are  no  villains  in  the  tale  and  there 
are  no  midnight  plotting  and  secret  murders.  The  story  is  honest, 
and  healthy,  and  helpful;  and  it  gives  a  far  more  accurate  idea 
of  life  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  than  can  be  derived  from  the 
more  elaborate  studies  of  society  along  the  sea-coast,  where  the 
^meTTC,an- haVeen  more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  European. 
Mr.  Hale  is  sufficiently  American  to  let  one  of  his  characters  refer 
to  a  grand  English  lady -whom  we  had  here ;  her  husband  is 
professor  of  applied  bad  manners  in  Oxford,  I  believe  "  (p.  105), 
and  to  set  forth  the  application  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  was 
in  process  of  education  with  Rachel,  for  permission  to  go  driving 
with  a  gentleman  (p.  75).  Now  the  rules  of  the  school  allowed 
the  young  ladies  to  go  out  only  with  the  father,  the  brother,  or  the 
fortunate  young  man  to  whom  she  might  be  engaged.  So  when 
Rachel's  friend,  Maria  Kent,  went  to  ask  permission  to  drive  with 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  principal  asked  : — 
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"And  who  is  Mr.  Wilcox,  Miss  Maria?  " 
"  He  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

!!xT°lJ,kn?f,the  ru!es'  Miss  Mariai  he  is  certainly  not  your  father." 
"No,"  said  Maria,  demurelv.  i  ' 

"Ton  have  no  half-brother'named  Wilcox  ? " 
"  No,"  said  poor  Maria. 
"Are  you  engaged  to  the  gentleman  ?  " 
"No,"  said  Maria,  "but  I  shall  be  before  we  come  home." 

In  Sunny  Switzerland  is  a  simple  little  story ;  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  damn  with  faint  praise.  But  it  is  unpretending  and  it 
is  not  uninteresting;  and  it  is  the  work  of  an  educated  lady.  It 
is_  a  book  which  can  be  taken  up  with  pleasure  and  laid  down 
without  great  regret.  The  sentiment  is  wholesome,  and  it  does 
not  sink  into  sentimentality.  The  character  of  Mr.  Folliot  is 
very  neatly  hit  off,  and  suggests  that  the  writer  may  develop  a 
stronger  power  of  character-drawing;  and  the  two  sisters  Eleanor 
and  Verna  are  painted  with  sympathetic  touches. 


WITH  LORD  STRATFORD  IN  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR.* 

TF  there  is  not  much  information,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
J-  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  this  volume.    The  writer  never 
makes  the  mistake  of  dwelling  too  long  on  any  subject ;  rather  is 
he  apt  to  arouse  curiosity  and  then  go  off  at  a  tangent  without 
guaranteeing  the  authenticity  of  his  anecdotes  or  <nvin"  chapter 
and  verse  for  his  facts.    Mr.  Skene  has  been,  we  learn,  alternately 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  author.    He  appears  to  have  lived  on  re- 
markably intimate  and  privileged  terms  with  the  "  Great  Elchi  " 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ;  but  in  what  capacity  he  served  him 
whether  as  attache,  aide-de-camp,  secretary,  counsellor,  inter- 
preter, or  chef,  we  are  left  to  imagine.    All  we  know  is  that  Mr. 
Skene  was  privileged  to  hold  many  conversations  with  the  ambas- 
sador on  the  most  important  political  events,  to  give  counsel  to 
the  great  man,  and,  indeed,  to  argue  with  him.    It  is  amusing-  to 
meet  with  such  phrases  as  "  I  tried  to  calm  Lord  Stratford's  irri- 
tation"; "The  Ambassador's  way  of  putting  the  case  seemed  to 
meso  unanswerable  that  I  let  him  have  the  last  word";  "I  ex- 
plained to  Lord  Stratford  the  accepted  maxim  of  military  science 
that  a  besieging  force  ought  to  be  twice  as  numerous  as  the  de- 
fending garrison  " ;  "Lord  Stratford  was  horri6ed  by  the  number 
ot  men  placed  hors  de  combat  [in  the  assault  of  the  Malakof  and 
Great  Redan]  ;  but  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  the  unprepared 
advances  against  those  works  that  so  sadly  augmented  the  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded  "  ■  and  more  to  the  same  effect.    It  is  pro- 
bably from  an  excess  of  modesty  that  Mr.  Skene  forbears  to  in- 
form us  in  what  relation  he  and  the  poor  Ambassador  so  dependent 
upon  him  for  an  appreciation  of  the  ABC  of  military  matters 
stood  to  each  other.    It  would  have  been  satisfactory,  also,  to  be 
told  what  military  exploits  Mr.  Skene  had  performed  to  make  of 
him  so  great  an  authority,  and  to  know  where  he  picked  up  his 
'  accepted  maxim  of  military  science."    If  it  is  a  maxim,  it  is  one 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  a  vast  number  of  notable  sieo-es- 
the  tact  being  that  the  case  of  no  two  sieges  can  be  precisely 
similar,  so  many  circumstances  combining  to  often  make  the 
relative  number  of  opposing  forces  an  inferior  factor  in  brino-ipo- 
about  the  result.  0  0 

Lord  Stratford's  character  was  curiously  compounded.  A  man 
ot  genius  far-seeing  views,  wide  sympathies,  generous  disposition, 
he  had  also  le  defaiit  de  ses  qualites ;  for  he  could  be  prejudiced 
overbearing,  and  vehemently  passionate  in  his  too  frequent  exhi- 
bitions of  indignation  and  anger.  No  one  was  more  fitted  for  the 
position  he  held  at  Constantinople  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  it  was  necessary  for  England  to  have  a  strong 
man  at  the  Turkish  capital  who  should  be  at  once  able  to  deiouel- 
Russian  intrigues,  to  alternately  cajole  and  terrify  the  Sultan,  and 
to  make  matters  go  smoothly  with  France.  Mr.  Skene  has  an 
amusing  anecdote  in  connexion  with  the  Ambassador's  proneness 
to  lose  his  temper,  but  which  illustrates  also  the  facility  with 
which  he  regained  his  self-control.  He  had  been  finding  fault 
with  a  young  attache  for  making  mistakes  in  copying  a  despatch. 

ewSSS!  f,^  1  mad6/'  Said  Lord  Stiatford,  "  by  the  most 
caieful  attache^  how  much  more  by  the  most  careless  ' "  The 
young  diplomatist  got  exceedingly  incensed,  and  told  his  chief 
tnalfr  although  he  was  im  Ambassador,  he  had  no  right  to  re- 

hSSSSSSt^^9^^    B>-  *?~  Skene. 


primand  him  for  what  was  untrue,  as  he  was  not  habitually 

caieless.     You  accuse  me  of  untruthfulness  !   D  your  eves  t  " 

exclaimed  Lord  Stratford.     "D         your  Excellency's  eyes!" 

retorted  the  youth.    "The  Elchi  burst  out  laughing.  Holding 
out  his  hand  to  him,  he  begged  the  attache  to  excuse  the  infirmity 
ot  his  temper,  and  they  shook  hands  most  cordially."    On°  of 
Lord  .Stratford's  characteristics  was  his  veneration  for  royalty 
A\  e  mean  this  m  its  best  sense.    He  had  scant  veneration  for 
royalty  when  it  took  the  form  of  an  Emperor  Nicholas,  or  a 
Napoleon  III.,  or  a  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  although  he  was  a 
sincere  believer  in  divine  right;  but  every  membe?  of  our  own 
Koyal  family  was  to  him  an  object  of  unbounded  deference.    «  I 
went,  wntes  Mr.  Skene,  "  one  afternoon  with  Lord  Stratford  to 
dine  with  Admiral  Sir  James  Dundas  on  board  the  Britannia 
On  reaching  the  ship  we  heard  one  of  the  officers  call  out  in 
a  tone  of   no  great   respect,  '  Come,  come,  Prince!   this  will 
never  do;  you   must  have  that  deck  better  swabbed'  'The 
words   Pnnce   and  sioabbed  do  not  seem  to  go  well  together ' 
said   Lord   Stratford   to   the  Admiral  who  advanced  °to  re- 
ceive him ;  'who  is  the  Prince?'  'The  Prince  of  Leiningen, 
the  Queens  nephew,  whom  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  your  Excellency,'  replied  Sir  J.  Dundas."    On  which 
the  Ambassador  told  the  young  middy  he  was  delighted  to  see 
inrn,  and  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  his  company  at  dinner 
next  day  at  the  Embassy.    «  He  said  this  in  a  loud  voice,  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  the  officer  who  had  dared  to  address  a  near  relative 
of  Her  Majesty  with  so  little  ceremony ;  and  then  he  turned 
round  and  scowled  at  the  presumptuous  culprit."    We  can  easily 
imagine  our  democrats  of  to-day  sneering  at  this  deference  to  a 
near  relative  of  Majesty  as  savouring  of  rankest  toadyism;  but 
Lord  fetratford  was  anything  but  a  toady  to  rank  and  power,  and 
he  would  probably  have  been  about  the  last  person  whom  our 
Government  at  this  moment  would  wish  to  have  as  their  repre- 
sentative either  at  Cairo  or  Constantinople.    But  there  is  a  more 
amusing  anecdote   m  connexion  with  royalty.    The   Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  expected  as  a  guest  at  the  Embassy,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  Ambassador  went  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers  to  see  that  the  rooms  were  ready  for 
his  reception.    He  found  the  Duke's  valet  arranging  the  trunks 
and  portmanteaus  which  had  arrived,  and  began  to  "ive  him  direc- 
tions how  they  should  be  placed.    "The  man  left  off  working 
and  stared  at  Lord  Stratford.  '  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,'  he  said  at 
last.     1  know  how  His  Royal  Highness  likes  to  have  his  things 
arranged  better  than  you  do.    So  you  just  shut  up-and  be  off 
will  you,  old  feller  ?     Lord  Stratford  left  the  room  in  a  towering 
passion,  and,  calling  one  of  the  attaches,  ordered  him  to  so  and  tell 
that  man  who  it  was  he  had  ventured  to  address  such  lano-ua^e  to 
Ihe  attache  soon  returned  with  sparkling  eyes.    'Well  what 
did  you  say  to  him?'  asked  the  Ambassador.    'I  said  to  him 
my  lord,  that  the  person  to  whom  he  had  ventured  to  address  such 
language  was  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  Turkey'  'Ah 
quite  right  And I  what  was  his  answer  ? '    'He  answered,  my 
lord,  that  he  had  never  said  you  warn't.'    It  was  a  singular 
feature  in  Lord  Stratford's  hasty  disposition  that  his  anger  would 
suddenly  be  appeased  by  anything  which  seemed  to  him  ludicrous 

attach/"  m  thlS  CaS6'  hS  eDj°yed  a  heart^  lauoh  with  his 
Mr  Skene's  version  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  differs 
from  the  generally  accepted  one  in  a  material  point.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Lord  Lucan,  not  seeing  anything  else  to 
charge  but  a  single  Russian  battery,  ordered  Lord  Cardigan  to 
charge  it;  that  Lord  Cardigan  (apparently  seeing  nothing  morel 
advanced  on  this  one  battery,  but  that  Captain  Nolan,  per'ceivin"- 
the  Brigade  was  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  was,  when  killed 
by  a  shell,  shouting  and  waving  his  sword  to  make  it  incline  to 
the  right.  According  to  this,  either  Lord  Cardigan  was  advancing 
unknoivn  to  himself,  against  the  Russian  army  in  position,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  his  exclamation,  "  Here  goes  the  last  of  the 
Cardigans  ?  or  Nolan,  not  content  with  a  charge  upon  a  single 
battery,  wished  it  to  be  delivered  on  the  Russian  army  itself  ° 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Skene  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
unjust  and,  we  may  add,  stupid  efforts  of  some  few  En^li 
writers  on  the  war  (and  notably  the  historian  par  excellence  of  the 
war)  to  minimize  iu  every  imaginable  way  the  extent  of  French 
co-operation  during  the  campaign.    That  the  French  are  un- 
desirable as  allies  may  be  true.  As  a  rule  they  have  few  principles 
and  iewer  scruples.    But  when  we  inveigh  against  their  intense 
eagerness  to  shine,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  a  less  demonstrative 
way  we  are  equally  determined  to  hold  our  own.    And  it  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of  that  in  the  Crimea  at  one  time,  and  that  for  a 
long  period,  our  numbers  were  so  insignificant,  as  compared  with 
the  Lrench,  that  it  was  pardonable  in  the  latter  to  imagine  their 
role  was  the  more  important.    To  a  one-sided  Englishman  or  a 
one-sided  Frenchman  there  can  be  no  more  edifvino-  study  than  a 
perusal  of  Todleben's  Crimean  storv.    The  one  fresh  from  Kin  Make 
and  the  other  from  Bazancourt  will  there  find  materials  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  share  of  credit  due 
to  each.    Ihere  is  no  more  useless  task  than  the  writing  of  a 
one-sided  history.  It  rarely  convinces  entirely  even  the  actual  ope- 
ration, while  the  fallacies  are  invariablvdeta^^^  In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that  among  well-informed  Frenchmen  at 
the  present  day  the  Waterloo  story  of  Thiers  is  regarded  as  an 
eloquent  and  patriotic  romance.    Colonel  de  la  Tour  d'Auver^ne 
in  his  work  on  Waterloo  observes  that  Thiers  is  "  unsatisfactory  " 
Ihere  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  at  Inkerman  we  were  saved 
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by  the  arrival  of  the  French.  As  a  Russian  general  remarked  on 
the  held  to  his  staff: — "The  French  are  saving  the  English  at 
Inkerman,  as  the  Prussians  did  at  Waterloo."  Of  course  there 
was  no  merit  whatever  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  French  came  up 
to  assist  us,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  shred  of 
credit  in  having  so  come.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  arrival  did 
turn  defeat  into  victory ;  and  when  we  know,  as  we  do  know,  that 
their  co-operation,  which  might  have  been  given  grudgingly,  was 
accorded  in  the  most  chivalrous  and  cordial  manner,  by  all  from 
the  General-in-Chief  downwards,  it  is  as  silly  as  it  is  unjust  to 
endeavour  to  make  light  of  and  minimize  the  extent  and  efficacy 
of  such  co-operation.  It  is  all  the  more  strange  and  more  silly  that 
historians  should  write  in  a  partial  spirit  when  the  actors  in  the 
drama  were  animated  by  the  most  generous  sentiments. 

Lord  Raglan  rode  up  to  General  Bosquet  after  the  battle,  and  dropping 
his  bridle  on  his  charger's  neck  (it  will  be  remembered  Lord  Raglan 
had  lost  an  arm  at  Waterloo),  took  the  Frenchman's  hand,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  England  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  battle.  He 
added  that  he  regretted  not  being  able  to  press  both  his  hands  in  cordial 
acknowledgment  of  the  signal  service  which  he  had  thus  rendered.  "  I 
regret  it  more  than  you  can,"  answered  Bosquet,  "for  it  was  our  fault 
that  vou  should  only"  have  one."  "  All  old  scores  have  long  since  been 
wiped  out,"  said  Lord  Kaglan,  ;' but  even  if  they  had  not  been  already 
forgotten,  the  powerful  support  given  by  the  French  to  the  English  this 
day  would  efface  every  painful  remembrance  between  the  two  nations." 

Mr.  Skene  has  a  "  deliriously  French  "  story  anent  the  reason 
for  the  opposition  shown  by  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  agree  to  Lord 
Raglan's  wish  to  attack  Sevastopol  from  the  north,  and  so  in  all 
probibility  terminate  the  business  by  one  grand  coup.  "  Nous  ne 
voulons  pas,"  said  one  of  St.  Arnaud's  staff  to  the  author,  "  que 
les  Russes  cedent  trop  vite — nous  voulons  beaucoup  de  tapage — 
nous  aimons  le  tambour — nous  aimons  la  gloire — nous  aimons  tout 
ce  qui  est  creux — tout  ce  qui  fait  du  bruit — nous  autres  de  la 
Gr-r-rande  Nation."  It  is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  points  in 
French  character — one  that  makes  it  so  little  comprehensible  to 
ordinary  Englishmen — that  while  they  delight  in  tapage  and 
gloire,  and  in  sounding  bollownesses  generally,  their  extreme 
acuteness  prevents  their  being  blind  to  the  emptiness  of  such  ;  and, 
if  rallied  thereupon,  they  will  at  one  moment  defend  their  position 
with  every  show  of  pride  attacked,  and  the  next — honour  once 
satisfied — they  will  be  the  first  to  turn  round  and  raise  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 

We  look  upon  it  as  pretty  certain  that  in  some  future  war  we 
shall  come  to  very  serious  grief  if  newspaper  correspondents  are 
permitted  to  circulate  everywhere,  pick  the  brains  of  those  in 
authority,  and  telegraph  right  and  let t  their  information  and  im- 
pressions. General  Todleben  himself  told  Mr.  Skene  that  in  the 
Crimean  War  little  information  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  French 
papers ;  but  that  it  did  not  matter,  as  he  received  the  English 
papers  regularly,  and  that  these  supplied  him  with  valuable  data 
as  to  not  only  the  English  but  the  French  proceedings.  He  said 
that  from  a  London  newspaper  he  learned  that  the  salient  angle  of 
the  Redan  was  being  mined  by  the  English,  and  accordingly  he 
promptly  set  to  work  to  countermine.  "I  went  into  it  myself, 
and  heard  the  English  sappers  and  miners  above  me  laughing  and 
talking  as  they  worked.  When  I  left  the  countermine  for  the 
train  to  be  fired,  I  felt  how  painful  was  the  duty  I  had  to  fulfil. 
I  saw  the  poor  English  sappers  and  miners  blown  into  the  air  with 
heads,  legs,  and  arms  torn  oil'." 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  volume  of  anecdotes — all 
more  or  less  amusing,  and  all,  we  presume,  more  or  less  authentic — 
with  one  more  citation.  A  certain  lield  officer  in  the  Crimea  was 
the  perfection  of  a  commanding  officer  in  every  respect,  but  with 
one  sad  defect — he  took  more  brandy  and  soda  than  was  good  for 
him. 

I  asked  him  one  day  how  he  liked  Constantinople.  He  said  it.  would  he 
a  charming  place  were  it  not  for  its  abominably  unhealthy  climate.  I 
remarked  that  I  had  never  heaid  of  t he  unhealthiness  of  Constantinople. 
"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  all  1  can  say  is  that  I  was  not  there  a  week  before 
I  had  delirium  tremens.  I  ought  to  have  stayed  at  the  Scutari  hospital, 
where  Miss  Wgntingale  assured  me  that  neither  she  nor  any  of her  lady- 
nurses  hud  ever  had  it.  But  I  thought  I  had  got  so  strong  under  their  care 
that  I  should  be  proof  against  the  infection  of  the  delirium  tremens  which 
is  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosplnrus.  The  Greek  Patriarch  and 
several  of  the  Ambassadors  are  suffering  dreadfully  from  it.  Constantinople 
has  a  bad  climate,  believe  me." 

We  have  Dot  touched  upon  the  author's  exposition  of  Lord 
Stratford's  political  views  and  diplomalic  conduct,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  under  these  heads  with  which  the  public  is 
not  already  familiar.  The  treaty  of  peace,  after  a  war  the  results 
of  which  were  in  no  way  advantageous  to  Turkey,  in  whose  inte- 
rests it  was  nominallv  b°gnn,  was  expected  to  settle  the  Eastern 
Question  for  ever.  Yet  Lord  Stratford  lived  to  see  another  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  on  this  occasion  his  voice  was 
raised  to  oppose  England's  participation  in  it.  By  this  time  he 
had  given  up  Turkey  as  being  in  au  irreclaimably  bad  political  and 
social  condition.  Indeed,  before  then  "he  had  remarked  to  me, 
with  evident  mortification,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  '  There  is  no  more 
prosperity  in  store  for  Turkey  than  there  was  for  Rome  when 
Horace  bewailed  the  decline  of  his  country's  vigour  and  virtues  ; 
and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  an  irruption  of  barbarians  over- 
threw it.'  He  frowned  as  he  emphatically  pronounced  the  word 
*  barbarians,'  pointing  northwards  from  the  open  window  of  his 
study  at  Therapia,  where  he  sat  enjoying  a  cool  breeze  and  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  the  Black  Sea." 


MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.* 

THERE  are  few  literary  tasks  apparently  so  simple,  yet  practi- 
cally so  difficult,  as  the  compilation  of  a  reatly  serviceable 
catalogue  of  a  large  and  important  collection  ;  and  there  is  hardly  . 
any  work  which,  if  satisfactorily  executed,  evidences  such  close 
attention  and  such  long  and  patient  labour,  and  yet,  with  the 
generality  of  students,  meets  with  so  little  approval  or  is  more 
ruthlessly  criticized.  And  when  the  collection  is  extensive  and 
varied,  as  is  that  of  the  Manuscript  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  probabilities  of  producing  a  catalogue  which  is 
neither  too  elaborate  or  too  much  condensed  are  by  no  means  to 
be  under-estimated.  "  Logic,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  down  a  formula  for  the  production  of  a  title-page 
which  shall  be  both  concise  and  exhaustive,  and  constitute  an  in- 
fallible finger-post  to  the  nature  of  a  book."  A  catalogue  of 
manuscripts  is  a  long  series  of  title-pages  ;  and  while  one  student 
will  complain  that  the  several  entries  are  frequently  insufficient  to- 
direct  his  researches,  another  will  groan  under  the  weight  of 
seemingly  interminable  repetitions,  and  wish  the  editor  had 
resorted  to  some  sterner  system  of  compression.  The  golden  mean 
would  surely  seem  to  have  been  attained  in  these  recently-issued 
catalogues.  They  may  not  be  perfect,  for  all  human  pens  are 
fallible  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  in  what  direction  they  could 
be  improved ;  and,  having  tested  them  somewhat  severely,  the 
critic  is  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  success  that  has  been 
attained  than  search  for  possible  errors,  or  question  the  system 
upon  which  they  are  devised,  or  the  ability  which  has  guided  their 
arrangement.  They  do  not  form  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  custody  of  the  department,  since  they  commence  only 
with  the  Addition  made  since  1854,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  selection  from  the  Stowe  MSS.,  are  brought  down  only  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1882.  The  MSS.  previously  acquired  are  less 
satisfactorily  indexed.  Possibly  the  Trustees  may  be  induced  to 
reprint,  or  rather  recast  and  publish,  these  earlier  volumes,  that  the 
whole  series  may  be  attainable  in  more  convenient  form,  and  so 
find  their  proper  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  reference  and  public 
library. 

The  manuscript  collection  in  the  Museum  is  a  singularly  rich 
one.  Few  even  of  the  more  intelligent  visitors  who  are  attracted 
by  the  cases  in  "  the  King's  Library  "  and  the  anteroom  by  which 
it  is  approached  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  a 
collection  of  which  comparatively  few  selected  examples  can  at 
any  time  be  exhibited.  That  the  greater  part  of  these  treasures 
should  remain  unseen  by  the  general  public  is  inevitable.  Com- 
plaints from  time  to  time  are  uttered,  even  in  those  august  Houses 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  united  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
that  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum  are  not  more  popular- 
ized ;  and  suggestions  have  even  been  made  that  not  only  should 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Museum  be  thrown  open,  but  that  im- 
portant parts  of  the  collections  should  periodically  visit  the  pro- 
vincial museums,  as  do  certain  selections  from  the  galleries  at 
South  Kensington.  But,  if  these  national  treasures  are  not  better 
known,  it  is  from  no  fault  of  the  department.  Consistently  with 
their  safe  custody,  there  is  no  museum  in  the  world  where  every- 
thing the  student  can  reasonably  desire  is  so  completely  at  his 
command,  and  where  more  courteous  assistance  is  always  at  hand 
to  further  his  researches.  The  production  of  these  recently-issued 
catalogues  is  evidence  sufficient  of  the  anxiety  of  those  who, 
under  the  Trustees,  have  the  custody  of  the  collection  to  make  its 
contents  more  widely  known  and  more  generally  available.  Had 
a  greater  measure  of  success  in  times  past  attended  their  en- 
deavours, the  country  would  not  now  have  to  regret  the  dispersal 
of  collections  which  can  never  be  recovered.  The  Hamilton  MSS. 
would  not  have  gone  to  Berlin,  or  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Ashburuhams  have  been  refused. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  indifference  with 
which  the  English  people  have,  until  very  recent  years,  regarded 
the  possession  and  the  safe  custody  of  manuscripts  and  charters, 
without  which  history  degenerates  into  tradition.  Mr.  Ewald,  of 
the  Record  Office,  in  his  Stories  from  the  State  Papers,  has 
graphically  told  what  dangers  many  of  our  most  valuable  public 
papers  have  escaped.  At  one  time  an  important  section  were 
described  by  Prynne,  temp.  Charles  II.,  as  "  buried  together  in  a 
confused  chaos,  under  corroding,  putrefying  cobwebs,  dust,  and 
filth,  in  the  dark  corners  of  Caesar's  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower." 
The  "Records  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer"  were  for  many 
years  deposited  in  sheds  near  the  King's  Mews  at  Charing  Cross, 
subject  to  untold  injuries  from  damp  and  rats;  and,  when  the 
Mews  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  that  supreme  effort  of 
English  architecture,  the  National  Gallery,  the  papers  that  sur- 

*  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  in 
the  years  1854-1S60.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  938.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees, 
1875- 

Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  31nseum  in  the 
years  1854-1875.  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1,050.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees, 
1877. 

Judex  to  the  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  3Ianuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  in  the  years  1854-1875.  Pp.  1,575.  Printed  by  Order  of  the 
Trustees,  1880. 

Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
years  1876-1881.    Pp.  616.    Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees,  1882. 

Catalogue  of  a  Selection  from  the  Stowe  Manuscripts  exhibited  in  the 
King's  Library  in  the  British  Museum.  Pp.  83.  Printed  by  Order  of  the 
Trustees,  1883.    With  fifteen  autotype  reproductions. 

Catalogue  of  Bomances  in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum.   Vol.  I.,  pp.  955.    Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trustees,  1883. 
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tltr TtfeTrd1rt0  ^.j^Ues  at  Carlton  House,  to  a  build- 
ing which  the  late  Mr.  Braid  wood  reported  would  not  resist  a  fire 
lor  twenty  minutes. 

The  venerable  Domesday  Book,  the  most  priceless  record  in 
Jurope  was  preserved  m  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  behind  which  were  a  brewhouse  and  a  washhouse  "  reported 
as  dangerous  and  endangering  the  safety  of  the  Chapter-house  by 

S/mA  !■  n!'mJber  °f  PaPe,S'  roval>  Political,  and  private, 

which  have  entirely  disappeared  can  never  probably  be  known 
A  Treaty  concluded  with  Holland  in  1654  has  been  bought  at  an 
auction,  and  an  original  Treaty  with  Portugal  of  the  same  vear 
was  discovered  at  an  old  bookstall.    It  was  not  until  185 1  that 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  the  safe  custodv  of 
deeds  and  papers  which,  from  their  historical  importance  and 
antiquity,  are  absolutely  invaluable.    "They  stand  unrivalled," 
writes  Mr.  Ewald,  "  and  cast  the  archives  of  Rome,  Paris,  Vienna, 
the  Hague,  and  Madrid  completely  into  the  shade."    To  these 
papers  a  large  proportion  of  the  collections  in  the  British  Museum  are 
actually  supplementary  ;  "  divers  books,  treaties,  papers,  and  records 
of  State,  which  in  the  earlier  careless  days  were  liable  to  loss  or 
theft,  have  in  numerous  instances  found  their  way  into  the  Manu- 
script Department,  which  also  lovingly  shelters  treasures  rescued 
from  a  still  more  cruel  fate;  such  are  the  Service  Books,  the 
Hours,  and  Manuals  of  Devotion  in  which  England  was  at  one 
time  extraordinarily  rich.    The  Reformation  and  the  Common- 
wealth, whatever  blessings  they  may  have  brought  in  their  train, 
were  not  favourable  to  art,  nor  were  the  iron-helmeted  troopers 
who,  whether  serving  under  Henry  VIII.,  or  some  hundred  or 
more  years  later  under  Cromwell,  took  a  pious  delight  in  lootin- 
an  abbey  or  a  cathedral  library,  accustomed  to  show  more  re- 
verence to  Books  of  Hours  or  MSS.,  illuminated  or  "incamaieu 
gris    than  to  sacred  images  or  painted  windows  ;  and  the  artist 
and  the  bibliophile  may  record  in  unison  of  horror  how  the  glovers 
at  a  Midland  town  ong  supplied  themselves  with  vellum  from  the 
plunder  of  a  single  library. 

The  4,100  MSS.,  collected  by  Sir  Hugh  Sloane  in  the  early  part 
ol  the  eighteenth 1  century,  and  acquired  by  the  nation  on  the 
establishment  of  the  British  Museum  at  Montague  House,  in  17 53 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection.  At  the  same  time 
were  added  the  1029  Cottonian  MSS.,  mostly  of  extreme  value  and 
rarity,  brought  together  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  the  MSS.  7,644,  from  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl 
of  Oxford;  and  the  "Old  Royal  Collection,"  formerly  belong  to 
James  I.,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  in  1757,  1,950  volumes. 
Fifty  years  later,  in  1807,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  in  1  24c 
Itl^ir^  Purcnbrase£  The  next  important  addition  was 
of  514  MSS.  from  Mr.  Francis  Hargrave,  in  1813.  Four  years 
afterwards  524   volumes  were  purchased  from   the  executors 


„f  (U  ~rt     ■'/-,,    ,    -----  r'u«o™  nuiu    uue  executors 

of  the  Rev.  Charles  Burney.    The  Royal  collection,  formed  by 
George  III.,  now  called  « The  King's,"  of  446  volumes,  wal 
added  in  1823,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.    This  was  followed, 
in  1831,  by  550  volumes  from  the  collection  of  Thomas  Howard 
fourteenth  Earl  of  Arundel ;  while  the  Egerton  collection,  continu- 
ally augmented  by  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  by  its  generous 
donor, Francis  Plenrj 'Egerton,  eighth  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  by 
Charles  Long  Lord  Farnborough,  in  1825,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1832  numbered  2,610  volumes.    The  series  called  "The  Addi- 
tional MSS.,  in  which  the  above-named  collections  are  not  in- 
cluded, are  numbered  in  continuation  of  the  Sloane  collection  ■ 
beginning  with  4,101,  and  increased  from  time  to  time  bv  bequest  or 
purchase,  the  final  entry  recorded  in  these  catalogues  is  No.  3  1  806 
Last  year  were  added  MSS.  from  the  Stowe  collection,  formed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
part-an  important  one,  certainly,  but  only  a  part-of  what  has 
acquired  a  greater  celebrity  as  "  The  Ashburnham  MSS."    It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Government,  in  sanctioning  the  purchase,  to 
which  they  had  been  so  strongly  urged,  were  not  unmindful  of 
Irish  ideas,   but  impelled  by  some  inscrutable  influence,  caused 
to  be  transferred  all  Irish  MSS.  and  all  volumes  relating  to  the 
sister  isle  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academv  at  Dublin    It  is 
to  be  hoped  in  the  interests  of  art,  literature,  and  science,  that  this 
singular  decision  will  not  establish  a  precedent,  or  be  allowed  a 
retrospective  action,  since  it  might  somewhat  seriously  interfere 
with  the  chief  objects  of  the  Museum  if  its  contents  generally  were 
relegated  to  their  parental  soil. 

"  The  Catalogue  of  Romances  "  deserves  a  fuller  notice.  It  is  at 
present  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  is  a  good  example  of  what  is 
called  in  the  department  a  "  Class  Catalogue."  The  Oriental  MSS 
numbering  more  than  8,500,  and  described  in  twelve  volumes'- 
and  the  Spanish  MSS.,  in  three,  are  also  "  Class  Catalogues." 
me  papyri,  and  a  very  varied  and  extensive  collection  of  Bullte 
and  detached  seals,  are  indexed  in  these  volumes.  To  these 
m  estimating  the  richness  of  the  entire  department,  must  be  added 
the  collec  .on  of  Deeds,  Rolls,  and  Charters,  only  partially  in- 
cluded m  these  recently-issued  volumes.  The  Harleian  charters, 
not  a  few  of  which  date  before  the  Norman  conquest,  are  indexed 

27  &oooU  ££*  Th,G  \A d,diti°\,al  ?harters  "  are  numSSi  up  to 
27,000;  the  "Egerton,'  485.  Probably  the  whole  number,  when 
the  catalogues  are  complete,  will  be  found  to  exceed  ioo.ooo.  It 
Hi7,it,rn  d  "  SJh0,Win?'  the  eXtent  of  these  collections  that 
Ho  £S  rTn'ed  T  iu  the  dePart^nt  fill  no  less  than 
I .  n,„i  ii  volumes.  A  class  catalogue  might  with  advantage 
mot-nL0^?9  col«tion  of  music  in  score.  "it  would  included 
3  Mr  *  ,  y^^V0^*  of  works  once  in  the  possession 

01  Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  and  dating  forwards  from  the  sixteenth 


century,  partially  in  holograph,  of  the  greatest  and  most  renowned 
composers* 

„fItA^-DeV1er;lct  .Course'  be  ^Rested  that  "  A  Catalogue 
of  Additional  MSS/'  of  "the  Stowe  Collection,"  or  even" of 
Romances,"  still  less  a  ponderous  "Index"  of  1,500  closely- 
printed  pages  in  double  column,  are  titles  which  will  prove  par- 
ticularly attractive  to  the  general  reader;  nor  would  the  volumes 
themselves  meet  the  wishes  of  those  light-hearted  students  who 
never  wander  beyond  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  day.  We  should 
not  look  for  these  books  at  a  railway-station,  or  expect  them  in 
our  box  f  rom  Mudie  s  ;  yet  there  are  entries  even  in  the  "  Index  " 
wnicn  by  their  suggestiveness  will  imperiously  arrest  the  attention 
ot  that  happiest  of  all  students,  the  "  desultorv  reader  "-as  the 
eye  ol  the  Ancient  Mariner  fascinated  the  wedding  guest-and 
compel  his  swift  attendance  in  the  MSS.  room.    What  bibliophile 
could  resist  m  vellum  folio  a  fifteenth-century  translation  into 
i^nglyssne    of  a  work  by  Bonaventura,  suggestive  from  initial 
lettei  to  colophon  of  the  vigorous  polemics  of  those  early  days 
the  cadences  of  which  have  not  yet  entirely  ceased,  entitled  "  A 
short  tretis  written  to  confusion  of  al  fals  lollardes  and  heretykes  "  ? 
How  painful  his  regret  that  a  volume  of  poems  and  short  treatises 
should  be  labelled  «  imperfect »  when  among  its  contents  are 
Uospel  stories    hymns,  religious  songs,  and  "  disputacions  "—a 
veritable  page  from  some  Christian  Knowledge  Society  catalogue 
of  the  day     We  should  all  be  the  better,  if  the  chapter  were  only 
complete,  for  "  A  ful  good  meditacion  for  on  to  seye  bi  him  self  al 
on  ;  we  could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  »  the  fourme  of  parfytliuin^e 
the  whuche  holi  Richard  the  hermit  of  hampalle  wrot  to  a  reclule 
that  was  jc  eped  Margate  "  ;  and  there  must  be  many  a  volume  in  a 
churchman s  library  less  edifying  than  "a  luytel  Boke  that  was 
wnten  to  a  worldly  lord  to  teche  hym  hou  he'schuld  haue  hym 
m  his  state  in  ordeynyngloue  to  god  and  to  his  euen  cristene." 
inat  the  spelling  in  these  old  manuscripts  is  sometimes  quaint 
and  irregular,  and  that  "monkish  Latin"  should  have  become 
proverbial,  is  perhaps  accounted  for  by  the  occasional  discovery  of 
one  ot  the  rarest  of  literary  treasures,  a  school-book  of  those 
days.    I  he  most  rigid  examiner  would  be  merciful  with  a  class 
whose  only  English-Latin  dictionary  had  no  earlier  entry  than 
liovnteovsnesse, '  and  which  abruptly  ends  with  "  Tryin  a  "truthe 
be  doom  Discerno  nis."    The  "  Aduertisements  of  a  loyall  subiect 
to  his  gratious  Souereigne  drawne  from  the  obseruations  of  the 
peoples  speeches"  might,  while  the  House  is  in  Committee,  be 
studied  with  some  advantage  by  the  Speaker  ;  and,  impatient  as 
are  certain  legislators  of  what  thev  contemptuously  term  "  ancient 
history,  the  time  of  the  House  itself  would  not  be  entirely  wasted 
it  a  Government  evening  were  devoted  to  "Certayne  speciall 
Froiects  to  discouer  from  the  Tyme  past,  and  to  preuent  for  the 
lyme  too  come  sundrye  greate  Abuses."    Of  volumes  of  a  still 
graver  character  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  might  fitly 
take  cognisance.    No  modern  tale  of  Spiritualism  in  which  the  in- 
tervention of  a  "  medium  "  is  necessary  could  surely  be  so  instruc- 
tive as  a  direct  and  animated  "  disputacion  "  between  a  good  man 
and  an  evil  spirit,  the  more  interesting  since  the  mysterious 
stranger  stigmatized  by  the  author  as  "  a  wikked  gost "  attempts 
to  conceal  his  real  nature,  or  possibly  the  want  of  it,  by  speakino- 
ot  himself  merely  as  a  "  ferrene  mon  an  a  wai  feeringe."  Equally 
suited  to  their  purposes  should  be  an  account  of  an  apparition  at 
Alexti,  near  Avignon,  and  his,  or  its,  conversation  with  the  Prior 
of  a  house  of  "  Frere  prechoures,"  the  slightly  incomprehensible 
title  would  present  no  difficulty,  "  A  good  tretis  that  men  clepeth 
sprntu  Gwydonis."    If  wit  is  rightly  defined  as  "  an  incongruity 
which  excites  surprise,"  a  MS.  of  much  more  recent  days  is 
infinitely  pleasing.    Who  would  have  supposed  "  the  little  Cor- 
fvT  m  Was  a  theolo?iaD,  or  expect  "  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the 
Old  lestament"  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    But  for  exquisite 
humour,  the  purest  because  most  unconscious,  commend  us  to  a 
loet  Laureate's  birthday  ode;  a  holograph  in  the  Stowe  collec- 
tion, and  now  exhibited  in  the  King's  Library.    It  is  by  Nahum 
late,  addressed  to  that  "  Best  of  Kings,"  George  I.,  of  whom 
Macaulay  writes  so  unlovingly,  and  is  alone  worth 'a  pilgrimage  to 
Bloomsbury.    One  stanza  may  be  quoted.    The  poet  admres  "  the 
harmonious  Powers," 

In  the  transport  of  vour  joys, 

Beware  the  sacrilegious  crime 
Of  trespassing  upon  the  monarch's  time, 
Which  since  for  common  welfare  he  employs 

The  Muses'  tribe  would  wrong 
The  public  int'rest  to  detain  him  long. 


DAY'S  COLLACOX.* 

WE-  should  nave  Deen  inclined  to  look  upon  this  book  as  a 
*  .i°ke>  did  if  n«t  contain  1,216  pages,  in  double  columns,  and 
weigh  over  eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  Whether  for  a  Collacon  it 
is  long  and  heavy  or  short  and  light  we  cannot  say,  as  it  is  the 
first  specimen  of  that  species  that  we  have  as  vet  come  across.  A 
man  who  had  seen  only  one  hippopotamus  could  not  tell  whether, 
among  hippopotamuses,  it  was  anything  out  of  the  common.  For 

t>  *  £?l!ac?"  :      Encyclopedia  of  Prose  Quotations.    Consisting  of 

Beautiful  Thoughts.  Choice  Extracts,  and  Sayings,  of  the  most  Eminent 
Writers  of  all  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time - 
together  with  a  Comprehensive  Biographical  Index  of  Authors,  and  an 
Alphabetical  List  of  [subjects  quoted.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Edward 
I  arsons  Day.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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all  he  could  know,  it  might  be  a  mere  baby.  Should  our  readers 
ask  what  kind  of  a  thing  a  Collacon  is,  we  must  refer  them  to  the 
title-page.  There  they  will  learn  that  it  is  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Prose  Quotations.  How,  by  the  way,  a  work  that  is  limited  not 
only  to  quotations,  but  to  quotations  of  one  kind,  can  be  an  en- 
cyclopaedia is  not  worth  inquiring.  Mr.  Day,  no  doubt,  is  as  igno- 
rant of  the  true  meaning  of  an  encyclopedia  as  the  re3t  of  the 
world  is  of  that  of  Collacon.  For  a  long  time  we  puzzled  ourselves 
over  the  derivation  of  this  strange  term.  At  last  we  were  able  to 
hit  on  an  explanation  that  seems  satisfactory.  In  the  Preface  the 
author  tells  us  that  "  some  years  ago  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
meet  Mr.  James  Ellis,  who  had  prepared  a  volume  for  publication 
under  the  title  of  Laconia ;  or,  Gems  of  Literature,  Original  and 
Selected."  "  This  production,"  he  continues,  "  contained  so  many 
quotations  that  were  adapted  to  this  work,  that  an  arrangement 
was  at  once  entered  into  by  which  the  manuscript  was  secured, 
and  the  author  himself  engaged  to  assist  in  completing  the  Col- 
lacon." The  title,  then,  we  infer,  is  meant  to  imply  either  a 
collection  of  laconic  sayings  at  which  one  man  has  worked  with 
another,  or  else  a  collection  which  every  one  can  carry  with  him. 
Against  this  latter  signification  we  must  set  the  eight  pounds 
avoirdupois.  A  rich  man,  no  doubt,  might  always  be  followed  by 
his  page,  who  should  carry  his  Collacon  ready  for  him.  In 
that  way,  should  even  two  thousand  subjects  be  discussed,  he 
would  have  almost  at  his  finger's  end  forty  thousand  quotations 
from  the  eight  thousand  most  eminent  writers  of  all  nations.  To 
a  member  of  Parliament  this  collection  should  be  invaluable.  No 
matter  to  what  party  he  may  belong,  or  what  hobby-horse  he 
may  ride,  let  him  keep  his  Collacon  on  the  bench  by  him,  he  will 
always  have  ready  an  appropriate  laconic  saying. 

The  Collacon  is  still  further  enriched  by  portraits  of  the  most  illus- 
trious among  the  eight  thousand  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  and 
by  a  biographical  index,  in  which  we  have  a  brief  account  of  them 
all.  Thereby  we  become  acquainted  not  only  with  the  lives,  but 
also  with  the  features,  of  Zoroaster  and  Mr.  Edward  Parsons  Day, 
and  of  Confucius  and  Mr.  James  Ellis.  People  are  certainly 
jumbled  together  in  the  strangest  manner.  Thus  in  the  index  we 
come  across  such  an  assemblage  of  names  as  the  following : — 

Thomas  A  Kempis.    See  Kempis,  Thomas  A. 

Thomas,  Annie  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip,  q.  v.) 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Saint.    See  Aquinas,  Saint  Thomas. 

Among  the  portraits,  on  the  same  sheet  and  all  in  a  line,  we  find 
Goethe,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  Noah  Webster.  George  Lippard, 
of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  given  just  above  John  Locke, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  above  Edmund  Burke.  Fanny  Fern, 
otherwise  Sarah  Payson  Willis  Parton,  "  who  gained  a  widespread 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  spicy  articles,"  is  joined  with  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  i3  matched  with  W.  G.  Simms, 
and  Dean  Swift  with  Henry  W.Shaw,  better  known  as  Josh.  Billings. 
Queen  Victoria,  Mrs.  Emma  Hart  Willard,  of  Berlin,  Connecticut, 
and  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney  (the  American  Hemans)  seem  each 
pleased  with  the  society  of  the  other  two.  Still  more  comical 
is  the  effect  that  is  produced  by  the  way  in  which  the  quotations 
are  arranged.  Should  we  turn,  for  instance,  to  the  heading 
"  Drinking,"  the  first  of  the  eight  thousand  most  eminent  writers 
that  is  allowed  to  speak  is  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  briefly  says  :— 
"  Use  no  intoxicating  drinks."  He  is  at  once  followed  by 
Demosthenes.  Lower  down  on  the  same  page,  between  the  author 
of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  Dr.  Johuson,  we  have  Elisha 
L.  Magoon,  of  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  who  says  : — 

The  votaries  of  distilled  drinks  and  voluptuous  dishes,  saturated  with 
alcohol,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  filthy  with  tobacco,  iurlamo  their 
debauchery  to  the  greatest  degree  until  nature  is  exhausted,  and  then, 
down  the  gloomy  gulf  of  suicide  or  the  fiery  one  of  delirium  tremens,  they 
plunge  to  eternal  death. 

Burton,  by  the  way,  is  made  to  describe  men  in  a  tavern  as 
"  drinking  veneum  {sic)  pro  vino."  Dr.  Johnson  is  followed  by 
Mr.  James  Ellis,  who,  as  one  of  his  "  original  gems  of  lite- 
rature," declares  that  "  Drunkenness  is  the  devil's  agent."  He 
in  his  turn  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  Collacon  himself, 
who,  not  to  be  outdone  in  sententious  originality  by  his  partner, 
maintains  that  "  A  drunkard  is  his  own  tormentor."    Mr.  Martin 

F.  Tupper,  coming  between  Krishna  and  Plato,  asserts  that 
"  Work  done  may  claim  its  wages."    In  one  line  Mrs.  Abigail 

G.  Whittlesey  writes,  "  Mothers,  endeavour  to  educate  your 
daughters"  ;  and  in  the  next  line  Aristotle  asserts  that  "  Mothers 
are  more  fond  of  their  children  than  fathers  are."  Just  between 
Goethe  and  Raleigh  we  find  Louisa  Caroline  Huggins  Tuthill, 
who  has  discovered  that  "  Self-government  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  for  the  irritable,  the  passionate,  the  sanguine, 
than  for  the  naturally  amiable.''  On  the  same  page  Mrs.  Emma 
Tuttle,  an  American  Spiritualist,  supported  on  one  side  by 
Macrobius  and  on  the  other  by  Seneca,  maintains  that  "  Self- 
esteem  is  not  vanity ;  it  is  consciousness  of  having  lived  right." 
Mr.  E.  P.  Day  and  his  partner,  perhaps,  are  Tuttleites.  They 
certainly  have  self-esteem,  for  they  not  only  give  their  own 
portraits,  but  they  quote  themselves  more  largely  by  far  than 
almost  any  other  of  the  eight  thousand  most  eminent  writers. 
Bismarck,  Cobden,  Darwin,  Grote,  John  Stuart  Mill,  they  quote 
twice;  Mr.  Huxley,  seven  times;  Mr.  Tupper,  59  times;  and  Dr. 
Elisha  L.  Magoon,  1 10  times  ;  while  from  Mr.  Day  we  have  230 
quotations,  and  from  Mr.  Ellis  400  at  least.  Mr.  Day  i3  the  dis- 
coverer of  such  truths  as  the  following: — "  Arithmetic  is  an  aid 
to  every  science,"  and  "  Duelling  is  a  relic  of  barbarism."  Among 
Mr.  Ellis's  "original  gems"  we  read: — "They  who  favour  the 
eating  of  suppers  overlook  the  wisdom  of  the  salutary  and  restrict- 


ing law3  of  nature."  He  is  not  so  fond  of  brevity  as  his  partner. 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  400  gems: — 

It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things  when  a  fair  and  upright  conduct  avails 
less  in  the  success  of  an  undertaking,  than  the  employment  of  duplicity 
and  artifice,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  defeat  it,  when  the  other  would 
be  almost  certain  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  a  little  puzzling  to  find  among  the  writers  in  prose — who 
alone,  according  to  the  editor,  are  quoted  in  the  Collacon — Homer 
and  /Eschylus,  Virgil  and  Horace.  Perhaps  Mr.  Day  has  become 
acquainted  with  these  writers  in  the  translations  published  by  Mr. 
Bohn,  and  may  not  have  discovered  that  in  the  original  they  had 
written  in  verse.  It  is  scarcely  less  puzzling  to  be  told  that 
Sallust  asserted  that  "  Every  man  is  born  a  pauper."  In  the  Bio- 
graphical Index  we  come  across  some  strange  statements.  John 
Sterling  is  described  as  a  Scottish  divine,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
as  an  English  theologian.  After  Mrs.  Browning  has  been  intro- 
duced as  "  one  of  England's  most  gifted  female  poets,"  in  the  next 
paragraph  we  come  upon  "Browning,  Robert,  husband  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Camberwell."  We  hope  that  the  Browning  Socie- 
ties will  not  pass  over  this  slight  cast  on  their  favourite  author  by 
an  American  editor,  even  though  his  Collacon  does  weigh  over 
eight  pounds.  By  the  way,  the  quotations  from  both  husband  and 
wife  are  verse,  printed  to  look  like  prose — not,  perhaps,  a  very 
difficult  matter,  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  at  least.  Lord  George 
Gordon  is  entered  only  as  u  Gordon,  George,  the  leader  of  the 
Gordon  Riots  " ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  we  find  "  Trevelyan, 
Lord,  K.C.B.  (Sir  Charles  Edward)."  The  last  Earl  of  Derby  is 
described  as  "Slanley,  Lord,  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  (Earl  of 
Derby)."  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  we  read,  was  "a  lady 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  ambition,  and  political  influence."  She 
should  be  still  more  celebrated  for  her  length  of  years ;  for,  if  we 
may  trust  the  Biographical  Index,  while  she  was  born  in  1660, 
she  did  not  die  till  1774.  When  we  turned  to  the  Collacon  to 
see  what  it  was  she  had  said  that  found  her  a  place  in  thi3 
Encyclopaedia,  we  read  that  she  is  the  author  of  that  "  beautiful 
thought,  choice  extract,  or  saying,  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  for 
the  relief  of  those  in  distress."  Surely  Pope  did  so  good  a  woman 
grievous  wrong  when  he  described  her  as 

Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  not  wanting  in  a  kind  of  comicality. 
Thus  we  are  briefly  told  that  Edward  IV.  was  "  a  brave  prince, 
possessing  many  amiable  qualities."  Edward  VI.  was  "  an 
amiable  and  humane  monarch,  and  author  of  several  works." 
Elizabeth  was  merely  "  a  highly  accomplished  woman."  Charles  II. 
"  lacked  the  virtues  of  his  father,  being  noted  for  his  immorali- 
ties," while  "  James  II.  was  a  brave,  determined,  and  energetic 
monarch."  Of  Arthur  we  are  told  nothing  more  than  that  he  was 
a  king  of  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons  and  author  of  the  saying 
"  Deny  not  to  woman  the  proper  use  of  her  tongue."  King 
Alfred — just  as  if  his  death  were  recorded  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times — "  died  universally  lamented."  Among  the  saying3 
none  perhaps  is  more  extraordinary  than  one  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  He  not  only,  it  should 
seem,  discovered  penny-postage,  but  also  the  following  profound 
truth: — "Birth  is  a  shadow,  courage,  self-sustained,  out-lords 
succession's  phlegm,  and  needs  no  ancestors."  Such  a  saying 
surely  must  belong  to  one  of  the  celebrated  American  writers  who 
are  found  in  these  pages  in  swarms.  One  of  the  three  Dodges,  for 
instance,  might  have  uttered  it — Dodge,  Mary  A.,  or  Dodge,  Mary 
M.,  or  Dodge,  R.  J.  Or  was  it  not  spoken  by  George  W.  Shinn, 
or  Dr.  Joel  Shew — Shinn,  who  maintains  that  "  Hope  is  the  expec- 
tation of  good,"  and  Shew,  who  boldly  asserts  that  "  Idiocy  is 
characterized  by  a  more  or  less  complete  obliteration  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties."  In  these  eight  pounds  weight  of  pages 
let  not  a  single  man  be  defrauded.  Though  England  should  sutfer 
by  seeing  one  of  her  sons  struck  out  from  the  list  of  the  eight 
thousand  most  eminent  writers  of  the  world,  nevertheless  let 
justice  be  done.  With  his  one  quotation  gone,  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
will  no  longer  figure  in  the  Collacon,  but  his  place  will  be  worthily 
supplied  by  one  who  no  doubt  "  out-lords  succession's  phlegm,  and 
needs  no  ancestors." 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE.* 

WE  are  afraid  that  we  shall  give  offence  to  both  the  authors 
whose  works  we  have  here  under  review  by  linking  them 
together  in  a  single  notice.  We  can  imagine  that  to  Mr.  Murray 
Mrs.  Mitchell  seems  superficial,  second-rate,  and  sentimental,  and 
that  to  Mrs.  Mitchell  Mr.  Murray  seems  pedantic,  crotchety,  and 
wrongheaded.  We,  however,  hold  a  higher  opinion  of  each  of 
them  than  perhaps  they  hold  of  one  another,  and  in  this  season  of 
the  year,  if  two  archaeologists  will  insist  on  bringing  out  books 
together,  they  must  expect  simultaneous  review.  Besides  it 
really  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  authors  should  interfere  with 
one  another.  Mrs.  Mitchell's  field  is  wide  enough  to  take  in  sculp- 
ture from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  She  discusses  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and  Archaic  Greek  art,  and  has  covered 
three  hundred  pages  before  she  reaches  the  point  where  Mr.  Murray 
takes  up  his  parable,  at  the  commencement  of  the  age  of  Pheidias. 
Mr.  Murray  again  is  much  more  minute  and  positive  than  Mrs. 

*  A  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.  Vol.  II.  Under  Pheidias  and  his 
Successors.  By  A.  S.  Murray.  With  Illustrations.  London :  John 
M  urray. 

A  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.   London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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The  Saturday  Eeview. 


Slnto  S3  tf*&*«M*8  the  subject.  He  throws  him, 
^TS?TO^1Sg  UP„rth  the  Win  the  gate 

W,     Qi     be\ween  the  wings  of  the  soaring  eagle  of  archceo- 

f&JSStS  S£tt£  Y  P* 

H»  <««*.wu,     wnat  tnero  is  to  know,  she  knows 


[June  28, 1884. 


»  /"  °bW  *°  «y  that  we  do  not  like  this 

second  and  final  volume  of  Mr.  Murray's  quite  so  much  as  the 

of  its  evSio"  M  0WJ»S  with  scrupulous  care  the  phenomena 
tl  i  ,  -  ,  m  '1?'  Murray  showed  himself  not  always,  we 
thmk,  a  safe,  but  always  an  ingenious  and  pleasin*  guide  It 
SStoSvS^  —P-tive  poverty  of  the  g "roSwhiS 

open  his  discussion  by  a  preliminary  chapter  on  idealism  n  which 
he |  ha.  said  a  great  deal  that  is  ingenioul  and  woitny Tf 
ation,  but  in  which  he  is  too  uneasily  conscious  of  the  prS  of 
mSVoTTnV  °n  tbe  very  first  Pyage,  and  at  the  v^ning 
f!  S  '  ™  are/elayed  a  note  in  which  the  view 
such  a  ZIT^T  ^  «a  f-d'  should  have  been  satisfied  oi 

Sifwl?  •     Utlw  °f  a  Phil°sophical  term  to  have 

SSed  to'hdf  itJ  d,—  W! tUm  ,the  Pa"e'  and  find  that  it  is 
reaucea  to  lialt  its  dimensions  to  make  room  for  a  verv  wordv 
Passage  from  liartmann's  Philosophic  des  Vnbexvussten  and  o  the 

t&SESf&P  -PT •  S  qU°tati0M  -e  oCdcu°ri?u 
m^t  TifTS    ^  ;nstMce,  from  the  Qua*  ifttft, 
reading    B„I Vw^T  ll6  °utJSlde  the  path  of  most  people's 
lil  plv  t, But  ^e  unhappy  student,  torn  this  way  and  that  is 

tlf^Z  Zrlf^  AL  L^  and  Herr  Hartmann  and  'a 
tne  othei  learned  gentlemen  write  their  own  books     What  we  at 
present  want  to  know  is,  what  does  Mr.  Murray  think  ? 
faSar  with  Z  T  ff^.  ar^°%ist  w£o  has  made  himself 

Zhrs  Ts  Mr  AF  1,6  Uw3  °f  ,S°  ^  G™  aDd  F^h 
scnoiais  as  Mr  Murray.    His  references  to  these  authorities  arc 

copious  and  bewildering,  and  we  cannot  but  fe*StW ZSl 

SSS^SSLT^  ^ thGy  W6re  m°re  —-tent  ^TSe 
piesent  moment  the  immense  impetus  which  has  been  o-iven  to 

archeology  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Olympiad  Sinus and 
reataS:haoesDdeT,t0  tbe  deve/opiLnt  SffiSSS 

have  tr ,  £n  A  1The1old  vl?ws>  the  old  standards  of  opinion, 
to  be  The ™  V  '  T\  7h°  13  t0  decide  what  the  new  ones  are 
in  point  T^tH  ,  r  °f  A¥menes  in  the  history  of  art  is  a  case 
2f,  Untd  toe  excavations  at  Olvmpia  were  made  it  was  not 
mTStf°r  «  t0  f0m  any  definite  co°<4tion  of  the  work  of  this 
man  further  than  was  implied  by  the  facts  that  Pliny  seems  to 

oPtthat°LrpaS  fS  PUpil  of  ^idlas,  and  Pausanias  M  ^T^ond 
*  the  cunning  of  sculpture.    These  statements  left 
but  httle  room  for  discussion,  and  Alcamenes  took  his  conjectural 

fctdS1^^8^  But  n°W  the  whole  Ste  5 
of  the  temnle  at HI.  C°.nside/'able  fra§'ments  of  the  west  pediment 
oi  tne  temple  at  Olympia,  which  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 

£  mSTeSlTd  bj  A1CaT1'  W  C°me  -deJ  oul  3c°e 
it  must  be  simply  by  an  oversight,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs  Mitchell 
m  her  plates  attributes  this  pediment  to  Paeon  us,  and  the  eastern 
one  to  Alcamenes.  But  without  any  such  rude  reversal  ,Tfh  ,V 
we  have  ground  enough  for  variouJ  conjecture.  '  Kn  beS 
of  S2:geCt,^e  ^'PPosition  that  Alcamenes  was  a  pup 
oi  Pheidias   since  these  newly-discovered  works  conform  in  no 

VlSmenL  andSp!ptUr 68  °f  the  PartbeD°n'  aud  he  as^ts  tha 
north  of ?LS  FlTmS  °ame  ,t08'etoer  fr™  ^me  place  in  the 
Pheidias     F t'w      1°  T16  alm?St  Reefed  by  the  style  of 
theo v  th\t  A I        S  el'       g°,De  ial'ther  still>  and  has  started  the 
tneoiy  that  Alcamenes  was  working  on  the  pediments  of  Olympia 
a  dozen  years  before  the  Parthenon  was  be-un  and  that  1W 
deigned  to  be  indebted  to  him  for  ideas.    Mr'.  Mtoay^ wSSne 
of  this,  and  thinks  that  it  was  an  Ionic  tradition  E»  aC 
Alcamenes  and  Pa-onius  that  makes  their  work  seem  iS  some  ve 
spects  more  archaic  than  that  of  Pheidias.    But  now  rher  clmtl 

^  ai^-s  b-»  toidurtiieLc:editm 

^S=?^fp^~ 

inM^uSf  tl  ^M%^sm^ p:untings 

ofcrhicbmChthe^;^ ST  W  ^  these  niceties 

hidden  reefs  0  ??L  ,„bWt  P?t,e-'1,,1I-V,tI,aV  Mr"  Mur™yoVer  the  j 
one  than  his.    SitSUhT^-t^  her  bark  "  a  ^ter  I 
et  it  would  be  unfair  to  her  not  to  point  out  that 


pure^conWtmlrHe?  ?°™ts  ^  ™  »ot 

sponsors  for  her  acquaintance  wl  h  ?h7«sults  oftr  EE?-* 

scope  to  find  the  imaginative  and  decoraSi  of  Sft  S 
dwelt  upon  in  their  due  proportion.  It  is  eiJnL  tE  jS 
beautiful  creations  as  a  poem,  or  a  picture  or  a  1™  .  22 

another,  the  peculiarities  of  the  undercutting  in  the  third  ThP^ 
things  are  not  in  themselves  unessential,  and  indeed  must  not  bp 
omitted  in  any  detailed  examination  of   the  work     Lt  l  S 

bXiS  «?|iDd  °U1f1VeS  that'  asMr'  Matthew  ArSlVn 
boldly  said     the  aonsts  were  made  for  man,  not  man  for  thp 

Xfo        'anfoT  tF^n  °f-th?  ^  ^^^Sl 

The  illustration  of  a  book  on  art  is  so  large  an  element  in  its 
usefulness,  that  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  an%nimpoSsullct 
for  criticism.    In  this  respect  Mrs.  Mitchell  has  very ™  v "tS 

SeTu  aTv  0aVnd  ft  ^  b°°k  is  ^S^o^ 

meguldiiy,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  sources  but  m.  nf  w 

p  ates  are  among  the  least  inadequate  which  w^  haveTen  The 

atT^  h™t  f'°m.toe  Villa  Ludoevi:rusual^ 

production  of  2 ,°PP°slte  P-  618,  is  a  charming  re- 

the  work  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  phototypes  how 
ever,  there  are  but  a  few  in  Mrs.  Mitchell's  book,  alH  *h  tha't 
volume  is  accompanied  by  a  portfolio  containing  'thirty-^  such 
a"  aPPendl/  wbi<to  we  can  warmly  recommendy  Near  y 
three  hundred  woodcuts  are  scattered  through  the  book  and  the  e 
are  of  unequal  value.  Some  are  mere  outlines ;  inoffensive  indica!  * 
tions  of  the  general  design  of  sculptures.    Sonie  are  ^refined 

5  de8s  of  theP  rS°f  eD,7raVin-  transfen'ed  t0  the  volume £  the 
SSEfc  ii.  ^  ^  lafeBWM,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  Airs 
Mitchell  a  work  originally  appeared.  They  have  not  the  advS- 
tage  of  being  so  carefully  printed  here  as  they  were  in  the  ml'^ 
zine,  but  such  engravings  as  the  head  of  the  "Vermes °"  of  PrS" 
teles,  facing  p.  43S,  or  the  »  Peiraiean  Tombstone."  on  p  Co,  are 
welcome  in  any  condition.  Unhappily,  side  by  side  wkh  these 
we  fa„d  1  lus  rations  so  incompetent  as  the  restorations  of  "  The 

of  yporiSo^tS;  t0  ^  P-  264'  Whicb  seem  t0  be  reduction 
of  pooi  lithographs,  or  so  coarse  as  _the"Tyche  and  Orontes,"  on 
p.  SS3-    ft  will  probably  be  some  time  before  the  public  is  pre- 

SrnJ^SnT1  °f  SCUlptUre  iU  WMch  dl  the  **--iC 

eJmpfe'oTall  £  fw^5?  feok  ™?  Serve  as  a  dreadtol 
tion  PIt  U  It  f  ■  ^Ulsb«'s  should  avoid  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion. It  is  only  fair  however,  to  mention  one  or  two  exceptions 
The  phototype  of  a  slab  from  the  frieze  of  the  ParthenrPoppo: 
site  p.  40,  though  needlessly  clouded,  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The 
restoration  of  the  West  Pediment  at  Olvmpia  for  p  146  is  ex! 
ceedingly  good  The  outline  woodcuts,  of  which  a  gL  t iX 
are  given,  are,  like  those  used  in  Mrs.  Mitchell's  book,  fair  v  in- 


■        t>  \    ,    i'-ns. -'xiLcuen  s  oook,  tairJv  m- 

o  lensive  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  hideous  lithograph  of 
the  Apollo  Sauroktonos  which  faces  p.  260?  What  of  the  still 
more  ridiculous  Hermes  of  p.  256,  tlJface  of  which  t  distort] 
into  a  comic  grin?  If  the  newly-invented  processes  are  d Sd 
to  hi  our  books  with  plates  so  feeble  and  meaningless  as  those 
which  are  supposed  to  reproduce  the  fragments  from  the  Xike 
lemple,  we  do  not  desire  that  they  should  be  encouraged  Of 
these  lovely  forms  scarcely  an  intelligible  shadow  is  preserved 
Another  kind  of  horror  is  presented  to  us  in  the  plate  of  bronze 
,.atue.tes  for  p.  114,  w^here  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  original  patina  has  had  the  result  of  making  the  fEres 
look  as  though  they  were  badly  modelled  in  clay,  and  smeared 

R  tT,  t  BTTC]f-  S"^  •  ,Tbe-V  ll:U  e  a  line  sw**hy  poS  but 
it  is  that  sort  of  polish  which  housemaids  give  to  grates  The 
palm  of  badness  must  be  shared  between  these  little  fin-ures'aud  a 

58£i£ZZ  °f  b,la?k  ?,h°St-  011  P-  396  Wbicb  does^dutT  f2  a 
mai  ble  statuette  of  Aphrodite  from  Antaradus.    We  fear  that  the 
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practical  value  of  this  took,  into  which  so  much  careful  scholar- 
ship lias  been  cast,  will  be  seriously  diminished  by  the  badness  of 
the  illustrations,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  see  an  eminent  publishing 
firm  like  that  of  Mr.  John  Murray  persistently  indifferent  to  this 
matter.  A  time  will  surely  come  when  it  shall  be  impossible  to 
send  out  to  the  world  learned  and  standard  volumes  of  art- 
criticism  the  illustrations  of  which  are  positively  degrading  to 
the  eye. 


ROCKSTRO'S  MENDELSSOHN.* 

MR.  EOCKSTRO'S  Life  of  Handel  was  vastly  eloquent,  pro- 
digiously critical,  uncommonly  imaginative  and  ambitious. 
His  Mendel 'ssohn,  in  the  unhappy  "  Great  Musicians "  series,  is 
merely  amiable  and  anecdotic  and  a  little  futile.  That  this  is  so 
is  matter  for  astonishment  not  less  than  regret.  Mr.  Rockstro 
knew  his  hero  intimately  ;  he  has  for  him  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
pupil  for  the  master  ;  he  is  deeply  read  in  Mendelssohn's  music, 
in  Mendelssohn's  innumerable  letters,  in  Mendelssohn's  many 
biographies  ;  he  has  the  Mendelssohnian  tradition  and  the 
Mendelssohnian  literature  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  tell  of  Mendelssohn  that  is  not  commonplace  and  dull. 
Of  the  vast  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal  he  has  forgotten 
nearly  all  that  is  personal  and  significant,  and  remembered  only 
what  is  valueless  and  ineffective.  He  is  prodigal  of  Mendelssohn's 
programmes  and  the  dates  of  Mendelssohn's  most  trifling  works  ;  ! 
he  is  careful  to  note  that  Mendelssohn  played  the  organ  here,  j 
and  the  viola  there,  and  the  piano  elsewhere  ;  he  delights  to  j 
narrate  how  Mendelssohn  presented  him  with  a  woollen  muffler 
and  Ferdinand  David  with  a  packet  of  cigars,  how  Mendelssohn 
was  an  adept  in  the  compounding  of  Maitrank,  how  to  please 
Mendelssohn  one  of  Mendelssohn's  pupils  cut  his  hair,  and 
how  "  there  was  not  a  student  then  present  who  would  not 
gladly  have  had  his  head  shaved  could  he  thereby  have  pur- 
chased the  smile  "  with  which  the  well-barbered  one  was  "  re- 
warded for  his  devotion."  The  best  chapter  in  his  book  is  one 
containing  an  account  of  Mendelssohn's  method  of  instruction, 
and  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  it  is.  But  of  Mendelssohn's 
place  in  art,  of  the  artistic  development  of  Mendelssohn's  mind,  of 
Mendelssohn's  influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  posterity,  of 
the  peculiar  quality  and  capacity  of  Mendelssohn's  genius,  of  the 
difference  even  between  Mendelssohn's  style  of  playing  and  the 
styles  of  Liszt  and  Chopin,  he  has  not  much  to  say.  On  these  points  I 
he  is  either  inadequate  or  mute.  To  know  about  them  we  must 
inquire  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Mendelssohn  was  a  great 
artist,  and  one  whose  achievement  in  music,  in  spite  of  the 
change  of  fashion  and  ideal,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  can 
never,  even  by  the  most  ardent  Wagnerite,  be  ignored  or  over- 
looked. Since  he  flourished  and  wrought  the  world  has  lived  many 
lives,  and  suffered  and  delighted  in  many  changes.  It  has  learned 
to  glory  in  the  genius  of  Berlioz  ;  it  has  accepted  Brahms ;  it  has 
taken  Wagner  very  seriously  indeed  ;  the  example  and  influence 
of  Weber  and  Beethoven  are  everywhere  triumphant.  But  the 
music  of  Mendelssohn  is  still  popular,  is  still  moving.  His  mantle, 
it  is  true,  has  fallen  on  nobody's  shoulders  ;  his  theory  of  instru- 
mentation has  profited  but  few ;  and  in  the  practice  of  those  com- 
posers who  have  the  ear  of  time  and  the  world  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  discerned  of  that  "  method  of  phrasing  "  which  Mr. 
Rockstro  accounts  his  peculiar  excellence.  But,  for  all  that,  his 
name  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with,  and  his  work,  like  the 
Laureate's,  is  still  found  incomparable  after  its  kind.  In  his  life 
he  was  fortunate  from  first  to  last ;  in  his  art  from  first  to 
last  he  stood  forth  admirably  conspicuous.  Mr.  Rockstro,  arguing 
from  a  purely  Mendelssohnian  point  of  view,  pretends  that,  "  feel- 
ing the  Divine  Fire  within  him,"  he  "stood  forth  as  the  Champion 
of  the  Art  he  loved,  and  did  battle  bravely  against  the  partisans 
who,  pretending  to  advance  it,  were  in  reality  its  bitterest  enemies ;  " 
but  Mr.  Rockstro,  who  recognizes  among  his  hero's  contemporaries 
only  Auber  and  Spohr,  is  careful  not  to  tell  us  who  these  partisans 
were,  and  with  equal  discretion  refrains  from  describing  the  object 
of  those  assaults  which  Mendelssohn  is  supposed  to  have  withstood. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MJOIIN  NLNET'S(i)  account  of  the  Arabi  rebellion 
•  (which  of  course  he  maintains  to  have  been  no  rebellion 
at  all  J  and  of  his  own  woes  at  its  suppression  is  very  much  what 
was  to  be  expected.  M.  Ninet  may  be  thought  to  have  made 
something  of  a  commercial,  if  not  of  a  political,  mistake  in  waiting 
two  years  to  bring  out  his  book.  Things  go  quickly  now,  and 
the  Egyptian  affairs  of  which  men  are  thinking  have  advanced 
a  long  way  from  the  "  Nilotic  Nationalism  "  which  M.  Ninet 
upholds  and  mourns.  The  book  is  not  unamusing,  though  the 
author  frequently  forget3  himself,  as  when  he  charges  Lieutenant 
Smith  Dorrien  with  not  having  seen  what  Lieutenant  Smith 
Dorrien  officially  reported  himself  as  seeing.  As  probably 
the  chief  account  of  the  Alexandrian  business  from  the  rebels' 
side  to  which  historians  will  have  to  look,  the  volume  deserves 

*  MemMssoha.  By  William  Rockstro.  The  "  Great  Musicians" 
Serial.  Edited  by  Francte  Hueffer.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1884. 

(1)  AraltPacJiu.  Par  John  Ninet.  Berne:  chez  1'auteur.  Paris:  chez 
tous  les  LiLuaires. 


some  notice,  and  we  at  least  are  not  concerned  to  deny  that  M. 
Ninet  makes  some  points  against  the  mismanagement  which  blun- 
dered into  a  bombardment  without  having  force  to  occupy.  The 
fault,  however,  was  of  course  not  Lord  Alcester's,  with  whom  M. 
Ninet  is  very  funnily  angry.  As  for  M.  Ninet  himself,  we  are 
not  sorry  that  he  was  not  hanged  or  shot,  vast  as  is  the  harm 
which  he  and  men  like  him  do  in  the  world.  But  we  really  think 
he  might  be  less  vociferous  about  his  sufferings,  considering  how- 
very  easily  he  got  off.  We  do  not  know  the  Swiss  equivalent  for 
"if  you  play  at  bowls  you  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers." 
But  when  people  choose  to  take  part  with  those  who  raise  an 
armed  insurrection  against  the  Government  of  their  country,  and 
employ  the  resources  of  that  country  in  making  war  on  foreigners, 
they  may  think  themselves  rather  lucky  after  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  if  they  escape  with  a  short  sojourn  in  an  uncomfortable 
prison  and  the  loss  of  some  personal  property. 

The  French  schools  of  Rome  and  Athens  in  the  persons  of  two 
ex-members  have  just  produced  a  couple  of  very  creditable 
monographs  (2,  3).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  belongs  to  the 
official  series  published  by  the  two  schools,  is  a  book  of  considerable 
detail  and  erudition.  The  smaller  "  Study  of  Cypriot  Greek  "  is 
a  doctoral  thesis,  and  a  good  specimen  of  a  class  of  essay  which 
might  be  revived  in  England  with  advantage. 

We  certainly  shall  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  sweeping  and 
heterodox  proposition  that  all  books  on  aesthetics  are  rubbish. 
But  we  own  to  a  great  suspicion  of  general  discussions  on  a 
subject  which  is,  as  a  whole,  too  vague,  and  in  parts  too  com- 
plicated and  diverse,  to  lend  itself  to  anything  like  general  and 
yet  compendious  treatment.  M.  Guyau's  book  (4)  has  not,  we 
confess,  inclined  us  to  look  more  favourably  on  its  class.  Alter- 
nately discussing  such  vast  questions  as  whether  art  is  going  to 
perish  altogether,  and  correcting  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  (on 
whose  side,  by  the  way,  we  bet  our  little  pile)  about  the  proper 
division  of  nine-syllable  lines,  M.  Guyau  seems  to  us  to  have  pro- 
duced what  may  be  called  a  few  remarks  rather  than  a  book. 

There  are  several  good  articles  in  the  Revue  Suisse  (5)  this 
month,  among  which  may  be  pointed  out  a  paper  on  General 
Gordon  and  a  lively  story  entitled  "  Joyeuse  Vadien,"  which  is 
not  yet  finished. 

M.  Ohnet  has  shown  his  gratitude  to  the  public  which  has 
received  his  dramas,  as  well  as  his  novels,  with  favour  by  making 
the  subject  of  Lise,  Fleuron  (6)  almost  wholly  theatrical.  Lise  is 
a  virtuous  and  amiable  actress  who  is  plotted  against  success- 
fully by  an  unvirtuous  and  unamiable  rival.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Theatre  Moderne,  its  enterprising  director,  its  company,  and  the 
successful  play  which  is  written  for  it  by  one  of  the  characters,  fill 
the  book  for  the  most  part.  We  have  never  pretended  to  admire 
M.  Olmet's  novels  greatly,  and  their  immense  vogue  is  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  a  reaction  against  the  incredible  brutality  of  the 
later  naturalist  performances,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  such  merit 
as  they  have  is  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  What  M.  Ohnet 
can  do  is  to  bustle  a  story  along  in  a  fairly  dramatic  fashion, 
and  this  is  always  popular.  M.  Duruy's  Andree  (7)  is  a  clever 
book;  but  its  merit  is  not  perhaps  quite  equal  to  its  cleverness. 
The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich  nobody,  who  is  anxious  to 
marry  genius  or  rank,  or  both ;  who,  in  common  phrase,  outstays 
her  market  ;  and  who  marries  a  semi-Bohemian  viscount,  a 
dabbler  in  coterie  literature  and  art,  under  the  impression  that  he 
is  a  great  man  and  that  she  loves  him.  This  impression  she  is  not 
long  in  finding  out  to  be  mistaken  in  both  points.  There  are  some 
good  studies  of  contemporary  phases  of  thought  and  life  in  France ; 
but  the  book  is  a  little  overdone  with  them  and  with  the  author's 
talk  about  his  characters.  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  this  kind  of 
treatment  always  produces  a  certain  heaviness.  M.  Ricard's 
Magdon  (8)  is  really  a  better  book  than  either  Lise  Fleuron  or  Andree, 
but  it  is  much  slighter.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  very  promising  writer 
does  not  give  himself  more  time  to  elaborate  his  work.  Magdon, 
however,  the  history,  or  historiette,  of  a  country  girl  who  marries 
a  rich  and  brutal  farmer,  and  dies  partly  of  regret  for  an  earlier 
love,  partly  of  her  husband's  cruelty  and  indifference,  both  aggra- 
vating the  weakness  of  her  constitution,  is  simple  enough,  and  to 
some  readers  may  lack  interest ;  but  it  is  very  well  written  and 
very  well  told,  while  it  is  much  less  repulsive  in  subject  and  detail 
than  Pitchoun  or  La  voir  d'or.  M.  Ricard  is  certainly  capable  of 
better  work  than  any  of  the  three.  Assunta  (9)  is  a  story  of 
Corsican  life,  very  inoffensive,  and  not  without  pathos.  IfMerimee 
had  only  not  written  Colomba .' 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  long-delayed  publication  of  Heine's  Memoirs  makes  a 
good  opportunity  for  translating  or  reprinting  everything  of 
any  value  which  has  been  written  about  him,  and  so  the  appearance 
of  "  Camille  Selden's  "  Last  Days  of  Heinrich  Heine  (Remington  & 
Co.)  in  English  is  at  least  opportune.    As  usual  with  works 

(2)  L'tude  die  dialecte  chypriote.  Par  Mondry  Beaudouin.  Paris  :  Thorin. 

(3)  Les  origines  du  senat  romain.    Par  G.  Bloch.    Paris  :  Thorin. 

(4)  Les  problimes  de  I' estliutique  contemporaine.  Par  M.  Guyau.  Paris  : 
Alcan. 

(5)  Eibliothegrae  vniverselle  et  Revue  Suisse.    London:  Stanford. 

(6)  Lise  Fleuron.    Par  Georges  Ohnet.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(7)  Andree.    Par  George Duruy.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(8)  Magdon.    Par  J.  Ricard,    Paris  :  Calmann-Le'vy. 

(9)  Assunta.    Par  Louis  d'Ambaloges.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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7m  m£  at-'  Jv  i063  DOt  ga5n  b?  tra^ation.  Clare  Brune 
2£?  S'u  W^68  aS  far  as  we  c™  make  down- 
ught  mistakes,  but  he  or  she  does  contrive  to  be  exceedingly 

Tf  tf  P  'no  r   ?  *  e°,r  VeiT  ne™°  idioms.    The  picture 

known  Ptm  +  ^.^V^'e  Selden  is  already  well 
wT i,  ^  Vfen^0f  bein"  obviously  truthful,  and  there- 
fe  '     ™7  Painful     The  author,  who  was  Heine's  pet  in  his 

fa? h LT'  "  ruthlng>  IIer  intense  empathy  and  admiration 
for  him  do  not  lead  her  to  conceal  what  was  hideous,  and  even  at 
times  ignoble,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  life. 

I  ontn"  ATme)liCan  ^n11  °J  SerieS  "  (BoSt0n  :  Mifflia  &  Co.  ; 

Marl  I".  V    I™  %?°-}  m,dut-y  b0Und  t0  C01ltaio  a  U&  °' 

Margaret  Fu  ler.  The  author,  Mr.  F.  W.  Higginson,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  deCldedly  readable  book  out  of  a  terribly  over- 
written subject.  Concerning  that  lady  herself  we  incline  to  think 
that  everything  has  been  said  which  needs  to  be  said  Thev 
think  otherwise  in  the  United  States,  and  very  naturally.  After 
leading  Mr.  Higgmson,  we  remain  as  usual  utterly  puzzled  as  to 
what  it  was  that  caused  Margaret  Fuller  to  be  such  a  burning  and 
a  shining  hght.  She  appears,  as  before,  to  have  been  a  painfully 
well-informed  person,  of  oppressive  fluency^and  not  much  more 
Something  more  she  must  have  been ;  but  then  that  «  something  >' 
is  ,  ust  what  only  a  biographer  who  is  a  man  of  genius  can  make 
mte  1  igible.  Margaret  Fuller  should  have  found  a  Johnson  or  a 
Garlyle  to  write  her  life  ;  but  it  is  not  many  persons  in  a  century 
who  have  the  luck  of  Savage  or  John  Sterling.  J 

iftu'^  has  reprinted  .in°neat  pamphlet  form 
(Elhot  Stock)  h1S  articles  on  the  late  Mr.  Payne  Collier  pilb- 
h&ed  in  the  Bibliographer.  They  contain  a  short  sketch  of  Ms 
life,  and  a  complete  list  of  his  works.  At  the  end  Mr.  Wheatley 
gives  an  account  of  "Colliers  Shakespeare  Documents,"  of  con- 
tentious  memory.  ' 

What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Daughters  f  (Boston  -  Lee  & 
Shepard-  London:  Trubner  &  Co.)  is  the  great  quest  on  pro- 
pounded by  Miss  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Her  answer  to  her  own 
question  is  that  we  ought  to  set  them  to  work.  In  the  course  of 
exp  annnghowthisistobe  done,  Miss  Livermore  talks  a  great 
lea  o  the  nonsense  usually  found  among  people  who  will  write 
about  the  great  woman  question,  but  she  contrives  to  dilute  it 
with  not  a  little  sense.  1  here  is  one  part  of  the  little  book  which 
we  can  conscientiously  recommend  as  funnv,  and  that  is  Miss 
Livermore  s  indignant  chapter  on  the  phrase  "superfluous  women." 
one  tears  it  to  pieces  with  dire  wrath. 

TnIh^lPierS°nSfWh^  al'e  disturbed  hy  the  wickedness  of  the  great 
Ingersoll  have  found  a  champion  in  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert,  of 
Waterloo,  N.Y  Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  Notes  on  Ingersoll  (John 
Hodges),  reprinted,  according  to  the  title-page,  from  the  fifth 
American  edition,  pursues  his  enemy  from  pillar  to  post,  quoting 

5  Lin  I  ™  1  fl  h-m  ln  g00d  scholi'stic  style,  not  without 
showing  him  that  he  is  a  very  ignorant,  vulgar  scribbler,  and  by 
no  means  so  original  as  he  supposes  himself  to  be. 
_  Suggestions  to  China  Painters,  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin  (Cin- 
We  will  n  trke/  C°-)' make9/tleasta  very  pretty  little  took. 
We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  value  of  the  instruction 
given  on  technical  points  ;  but  the  general  artistic  rules  are  sound 
on  the  great  questions  of  drawing  and  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  values.    The  illustrations  are  less  praiseworthy.    Some  of  the 

coal    *  *  ^  bWd'        the  head  °a     67  is  simPly 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


*W  w"  ^fT?,  JU9tly  observes>  birthday  books  are  now  so 
fashionable  that  there  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  a  new  one 
Consequently  her  Chaucer Bead,  (Allen  £  Co.)  has  as  good 
a  right  to  exist  as  another  birthday  book.  Touching  its  merits 
we  may  point  out  that  it  is  larger  than  usual,  is  printed  on  hand! 
made  paper,  and  is  much  infested  with  esthetic  red-ink. 

Mr.  G  Holden  Pike  publishes  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(Partridge  &  Co.)  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  painful  cuts  ever 
seen.    For  Their  Sake*  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  the  title  of  a  collet 

*  «"n?  « T  r  TT  hl  V.al'i0US  P°Pular  writer3>  m^e  for  the 
use  ot  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  charitable  institutions.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  publish  the  Reply  of  Mr 
1  ember,  Q.C  delivered  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of 
the  Bill  (Mackxe  &  Co.)  Mr.  Frank  Banlield,  M.A.Oxon,  ha  added 
a  thin  book  of  notices  of  military  and  naval  officers  of  various  nations 

Rot,  t  Af  ,Bl^rapll'eS  0t  Celebriti<*  ^  the  People  »  (John  & 

Robert  Maxwell).  The  portraits  are  as  hideous  as  usual.  We  have  to 
no  ce  a  pretty,  new  edition  of  Alice  Learmont :  a  Fain;  Tale  by  the 
author  ot  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ■  and  a  so 
a  igw  edition  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor's  Half  Hours  at  the  (Afi 
v  \  A,Selech°n<>f  Milton's  Prose  Writings,  made  by  Mr  E 
fc%Tr^d  Pai'Chment  library  (KegL  pkul 

fDubl  n  Thl  *  oTl  UT6l'ihJ  V?{enda>'f°r  ^4  is  published 
(.LHibln.  lhom&  Co.);  and  a  Scottish  School  Board  Directum 

S 1  v'    W  ,1882-84-' 13  Publishcd  ^  Zander  Garale? 

and  Pan  A'    ?Ve  als°  receired  Th»  Bicycles  of  the  Year  1S84 
»,Jv  v   t  G'ude  t0  thc  Identification  and  Valuation  of 

Bnttsh  Uoms,  both  published  by  L.  Upcott  Gill,  London  * 


"  ^ALE   of  TEARS,"    DORE'S   LAST  GREAT 

OALLEuS^att  %Z$VZ&£f£A  0N  VIEW  at  the  DORE  ' 

Pictures.  I'rum  Ton  to  Six  daily    Is.      .       Realms  the  Pratoriuin,"  and  his  other  great 

L^ingW~col^^ 

 on  Thursday,  September  19— Apply  to  the  Principal. 

^HE  REV.  H.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE  prepares  YOUNG  BOY^ 

the  Puhlie  Schools,  at  the  Vicarage.  H"sh  ^,sTKnutiford  ^ 

^HE    VICAR    of    BRILLEY    (Her^ordshire)  desires  to 

recommend  a  eood  PRIVATE  SCHOOT  ;n  s„™„   e  ,  ■  i  K  ■  ucsues  10 

^ASTBOURNE.  HOLIDAY  BOARDERS. — Rev.  G  Ohxson 
JLFRACOMBE.-The  ILFRACOMBE  HOTlir^ith~the 

Lar^e  Sea-water  Swimm.Mlr,  ^PrivitVli^^a^a^  '°  Eight  P-M- 

H«?)g2?so3vbDE,POSIT0^Y'  Vict0ria  StationTTMLIOoT: 

T"       UUDSOS  bees  to  announce  that  lie  has  ON  VIEW  FOR  s\TP  «n„-  n„ 
as  above,  a  magnificent  WALNIT  UO(]lcc*>f   i,„,i  .„,„',  ,    V,.Y'at his  Depository 

art  obtained  the  first  gold  mo,  ,1  t^c  P tr^s ^1  ™  rf  ^li^  Th!s  ^perb  work ef 
du  Louvre  lor  flfteen  years,  untiUhe  Commune  ' <Uid  remaiut'd  "  the  MusJe 


NOTICE. 

'VtZlZVdT;,'  th1We  Reeled  Communi- 

cation* ,  and  to  this  rule  tee  can  make  no  exception. 


"FURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

,       THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SVSTFM      T^Z        ■     i  \ 
liberal.  Founded  a.d.  IW*.    L'aJ,  f  „/  ,„„.  ,  rf,,™  ZhS  or'ginal.  best,  and  most 
Stock  to  select  from.   Illustrated  "need  Vat "?o -u  -  wit  ^TpV™.  t,m*fS'ven.   Lar».  useful 
Tottenham  Court  Ko.d.  and  1.,  ,o,  Ld  »  ^njir^tNvfT^i'^^8-  ^  and  rM 

FREEHOLD   GROUND   RENTS,  City  of  London.-The 

^.oSESSS^iSrSSS^  of  the  sal! 

purchase  o^^^V^ZT&^l~Z Ke&^rS&S^ 
No.  4,'.  Baslnghall  Street,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £181  per  nnnum 

S»^^e^&^c^'»,  ^a«!rUW«hRn  B~in^" 

the  completion  of  the  purchase  ^rceiul, 'tW^dSSSS'"^  eX<XUte  ™  ******  ^ 

Sewers'  Office.  GulldhaU:  HEJfKY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 
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are  inscribed  on  the  plate,  an  exhibition  of  Ananiasis  in  a  harmless 
form,  must  be  not  a  little  exaggerated. 

>  Were  there  on  Earth  another  Voice  like  thine, 

Another  Hand,  so  Blest  with  skill  Divine, 
The  late  afflicted  World  some  hope  might  have, 
And  Harmony  recall  thee  from  the  Grave. 

Some  portraits  have  an  unexpected  interest  for  us.  That  of 
Miss  Trimmer,  engraved  by  Watson,  shows  a  pleasant  face,  but 
■with  a  tinge  of  sadness,  suggestive  perhaps  of  too  frequent  "  home 
Jessons"  at  the  knees  of  her  gifted  mother,  whose  writings  "  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Young  "  have  stifled  much  infant  happiness. 
Another  worthy,  of  the  sterner  sex,  is  surely  deserving  of  rcmem- 
■brance — John  Lewis,  Vicar  of  Mynstre— now  Minster— in  Kent, 
■who  "  desired  that  his  stock  of  Sermons  should  be  destroyed  after 
his  death,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the  indolence  of  others;  he 
mas  of  opinion  that  all  clergymen  should  compose  their  own."  The 
ajractice  of  using  in  the  pulpit  the  work  of  other  men  has,  of 
fcourse,  long  been  discontinued,  but  it  is  well  that  this  good  man's 
:  opinions,  as  his  virtues,  should  be  recorded  for  the  admiration  of 
posterity.   

I 

THREE  NOVELS.* 

HE  plot  of  My  Lord  Conceit  is  easy  enough'.    The  heroine  at 
the  very  opening  is  married  to  the  wrong  man,  so  that  she  may 
^ve  a  life  ofnnsery  three-volumes  long,  and  be  rewarded  at  the  end 
y  becoming  a  widow,  and  getting  the  hero  as  her  husband  at  last. 
To  bring  all  this  completely  and  easily  about,  little  more  is  needed 
than  the  death  of  two  children  by  fever,  of  two  elderly  people  by 
fits,  of  one  villain  by  assassination  and  the  other  villain  by  suicide. 
The  curtain  naturally  falls  on  the  heroine  just  beginning  to  rally 
from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  the  hero  happy  in  winning  her 
and  recovering  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  hopelessly  lost.  It  is,  as  every  one  will  allow,  quite  a  natural 
tale  of  everyday  English  life.    Once,  however,  our  author  doe3  go 
against  nature.    She  makes  the  hero  bring  in  a  bunch  of  white 
violets,  early  in  spring,  before  the  hedgerows  were  well  out,  on 
the  same  day  that  some  children  had  gathered  what  she  calls  "  a 
great  velvety  mass7'  of  cowslips.     Surely  our  novelists,  who, 
familiar  though  they  doubtless  are  with  villaius  of  all  sorts  from 
murderers  downwards,  are  yet  often,  it  would  seem,  arrant  cock- 
neys, might  keep  by  them,  as  they  write,  some  book  on  flowers, 
both  wild  and  of  the  garden.  It  would  save  them  from  falling  into 
the  grossest  blunders.   However,  if  the  early  velvety-cowslips  pro- 
voke our  criticism,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  hero  and 
'  heroine.    She,  Beryl  Foster,  a  young  lady  of  splendid  eyes  and  a 
rich  glory  of  hair,  meets  the  hero,  Ivor  Grant,  a  gentleman  of 
'  mournful,  languid  eyes,  just  two  dajs  before  her  marriage.  She  was 
leaning  in  a  friend's  house  "  against  a  marble  pillar  that  supported 
a  magnificent  vase  of  genuine  Sevres."    This  shows  at  a  touch  that, 
happily  for  ourselves,  we  are  going  to  be  in  the  society  of  people 
of  wealth,  if  not  of  fashion.    He,  we  learn,  is  the  nephew  of  a 
childltss  baronot.    They  enter  into  a  lively  talk.    A  dance  is 
going  on.    "  I  do  not  think  you  are  a  Terpsichorean  votary,"  she 
says.    "  You  are  right,"  he  replies.    Such  delicious  talk  as  this 
was  suddenly  chilled  by  his  learning  that  the  day  after  to-morrow 
sh0  .was  to  be  married.   He  did  what  lovers  always  nowadays  do 
»       lich  trying  circumstances — "  lit  a  cigar  on  a  warm  June  night, 
■trolled  homewards."    When  he  reached  his  rooms  he  smoked 
ore  cigars,  drank  two  "  brandies-and-sodas,"  opened  a  new 
and — here,  at  least,  true  to  nature — very  quickly  closed  it, 
,st  of  all,  exclaimed  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  met  that  girl."  Two 
ter  "  freights  of  dainty  millinery  "  were  driven  up  to  a 
,  and  on  the  bride's  finger  "  gleamed  a  thick  gold  band." 
.  _.  .^qulrernents  of  the  story  do  not  admit  of  her  marrying 
for  love.    The  author  gives  some  kind  of  an  explanation  why 
she  chose  "  a  short,  plain-featured  individual,"  who  turns  out  a 
great  villain,  for  her  husband.    But  the  explanation  is  unsatis- 
factory.   However,  the  reader  keeps  up  his  spirits,  and  hopes  for 
an  early  widowhood.    For  a  hero  who  was  the  nephew  of  a 
baronet,  and  had  been  three  times  stroke  to  the  Oxford  Eight,  and 
won  three  famous  victories,  was  not  to  be  cut  out  by  an  individual. 
By  the  way,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  in  our  reading  kept  an 
account  of  all  the  heroes  who  have  been  strokes  of  Oxford  Eights. 
We  are  quite  certain,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  single  victory 
left  unappropriated  for  an  Oxonian  ;  therefore  we  give  all  novelists 
notice  that,  till  after  next  year's  race,  if  they  will  have  a  victorious 
stroke  for  their  hero,  he  must  belong  to  Cambridge. 

The  heroine  and  her  husband  go  off  to  India,  where  they  stay 
some  years.  Their  place  is  pleasantly  supplied  by  one  of  the  good 
old-fasliioned  villains,  a  foreign  Count  of  "a  pale,  oval  face,  with 
jet-black  hair,  and  a  cold  smiling  mouth."  He  has  some  secret  by 
which  he  Ins  the  hero's  mother  in  his  power.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Ivor  thunders  and  turns  on  him  like  a  lion  in  his  wrath,  and  defies 
the  cur  to  do  his  worst.  The  wicked  Count  only  smiles.  He  had 
forged  some  documents  to  show  that  the  first  husband  of  the 
hero's  mother,  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage,  was  still  living. 

*  Mi/  Lord  Conceit.  A  Novel.  By  "  Rita,"  Author  of  "  Dame  Durden," 
"My  Lady  Coquette,"  "Two  Bad  Blue  Eye?,"  Sec.  3  vols.  London: 
J.  &B.  Maxwell.  1884. 

7'/ie  K'd  Route ;  or,  Saving  a  Nation.  By  William  Sime,  Author  of 
"  King  Capital,"  "  To  and  Fro,"  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.  1884. 

Antinous:  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Unman  Empire.  By  George 
Taylor  (Professor  Ilausrath).    Translated  from  the  German,  by  J.  D.  M. 


London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


If  that  were  the  case,  Ivor  was  no  Grant,  and  the  baronet's  in- 
heritance would  pass  to  another.  To  complicate  matters  still 
more  pleasantly,  it  is  discovered  by  the  Count  that  the  next  in  the 
inheritance,  if  Ivor  were  not  legitimate,  was  the  heroine.  For  a 
long  time  things  look  very  black  indeed  for  all  the  good  people,  and 
very  bright  for  the  bad.  But  when  the  end  of  the  third  volume  is  at 
hand,  with  it  comes  hope.  The  wicked  husband  is  murdered  in  his 
room.  His  innocent  wife  is  arrested  on  strong  suspicion,  and  for 
a  time  is  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  of 
novelists,  which  by  the  way  is  very  unlike  the  law  of  the  land. 
Happily  a  detective  of  the  right  kind  turns  up,  who  says,  "  I'm 
blest,"  and  adds,  "  it's  a  harder  case  than  I  think  if  it  baffles  J ohn 
Brough."  Of  course  it  does  not  baffle  him.  The  murderer  is 
traced  by  a  piece  of  gold  thread,  and  the  wicked  Count  kills 
himself  off  by  poison,  and  very  obligingly  leaves  a  confession  of 
his  misdeeds  behind  him.  The  heroine  thereby  loses  the  hero's 
estates,  which  she  had  just  gained;  he  regains  them,  and  with 
them  her.  "With  one  person  just  murdered,  a  second  dead  by 
suicide,  a  third  on  the  point  of  being  hanged,  and  the  hero 
and  heroine  going  to  be  married,  the  story  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion as  pleasing  as  it  is  triumphant. 

The  lied  Route  is  a  tale  of  Fenianism,  and  a  dull  tale  too.  Of 
course  there  is  a  wild  Irish  girl,  whose  name,  as  she  is  not  a  Nora, 
ends  in  een.  All  Irish  heroines  that  are  not  Noras  belong  to  the 
eens.  This  particular  heroine  is  an  Eileen.  We  never  for  one 
moment  take  the  slightest  interest  in  her  fate.  By  the  discovery 
of  some  mysterious  documents  she  turns  out  to  be  an  heiress,  and 
marries  an  English  captain.  But  no  mysteries  and  no  marrying 
can  render  her  anything  but  lifeless  and  dull.  The  real  hero  of  the 
piece,  an  Irish  peasant,  a  desperate  conspirator,  becomes  engaged 
to  a  rich  English  widow.  At  the  very  end  of  the  story,  just  when 
he  ought  to  be  getting  married,  the  author,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  chooses  to  have  him  stabbed.  Married  or  murdered 
matters  not  a  straw  to  the  weary  reader.  We  yawn  over  his  fate, 
and  are  only  too  well  pleased  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Yet  Mr.  Sime  does  his  best  to  provide  us  with  variety.  He  gives 
us  people  of  all  sorts,  high  and  low,  and  scenes  of  every  kind,  from 
marrying  to  murdering.  The  most  tedious  part  of  the  book  is  the 
Irish  humour.  But  this  may  not  be  altogether  the  author's  fault. 
Since  the  Irish  have  given  so  much  of  their  thoughts  to  conspiracy, 
wherever  else  they  may  have  gained,  they  have  certainly  lost  in 
humour.  They  have  become  not  only  dull  in  themselves,  but  the 
cause  that  dulness  is  in  other  men.  That  Mr.  Sime  is  an  Irishman  is 
shown  by  the  words  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  rich  English 
widow.  When  one  day  she  was  out  fishing,  a  salmon  that  she  had 
hooked  wound  the  line  round  a  stone.  "  '  I  will  lose  him — I  will 
lose  him,'  cried  Mrs.  Lynch,  pathetically,"  and,  we  may  well  add, 
ungrammatically  too.  She  gives  to  the  book  that  touch  of 
luxurious  life  which  seems  a  necessary  part  of  all  modern  novels. 
When  the  hero,  the  peasant  lad,  first  went  to  her  house,  "  a 
magnificent  vision  of  gold-laced  livery  loomed  on  the  steps  above 
him."  He  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room.  "He  perceived  an 
undulating  figure,  which  had  made  a  silky  rush  across  the  floor." 
The  undulating  figure  had  "a  white  columnar  neck."  In  the  third 
volume,  when  she  had  determined  to  marry  him,  she  comes  up  to 
him  "  superbly  dressed  in  a  black  brocade,  with  rich  lace  at  throat 
and  wrists,  in  her  breast  one  white  lily  shed  its  lustre,  in  her  hair 
one  gleaming  spray  of  diamonds."  He  thereupon  stumbled,  though 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  foot-stool  or  an  end  of  the 
carpet  turned  up  in  his  way,  and  stumbling  "  felt  that  it  was  the 
instinctive  obeisance  to  a  goddess."  He  was,  we  next  read,  still 
"  rawly  and  youngly  full  of  affection."  In  spite  of  her  footmen, 
her  undulating  figure,  her  jewels,  and  her  lover,  she  was  an  ill- 
fated  woman.  One  of  her  lovers  was  murdered  by  her  own  son,  a 
precocious  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age;  while  her  young 
Irishman  is  stabbed  by  mistake  by  her  brother's  father-in-law. 
Those  who  are  tired  of  the  love-making  and  murders  of  every-day 
life  will  find  in  this  story  as  much  Fenianism  and  conspiring  as 
they  can  desire.  There  are  secret  and  dreadful  oaths,  meetings  of 
conspirators  armed  to  the  teeth,  midnight  duellings,  an  American 
general,  and  vaults  not  unworthy  of  Guy  Fawkes  himself,  full  of 
gunpowder  and  weapons.  It  is  a  pity  that  when  so  large  and 
varied  a  feast  is  provided  the  result  of  the  cooking  is  a  very  insipid 
meal. 

Antinous,  the  author  tells  us  in  "  a  special  prefatory  notice  pre- 
fixed to  the  English  edition,"  is  "the  history  of  a  soul  who 
courted  death  because  the  objective  restraints  of  faith  had  been 
lost."  This  opening  sentence  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  ordinary  subscribers  to  circulating  novels. 
Let  them,  however,  keep  up  a  bold  heart,  nor  make  of  it  "  an 
objective  restraint"  to  their  sending  for  the  book.  They  will  find 
in  it  variety  enough,  and  not  a  few  startling  scenes.  It  is  true 
that  the  subject  is  already  worn  a  little  threadbare.  The  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians  under  the  Itoinan  Empire,  and  the 
scenes  in  the  amphitheatre,  have  been  too  frequently  touched  upon. 
The  author  manages,  nevertheless,  to  give  some  variety  by  forcibly 
describing  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  proselytes.  If 
some  of  them  are  ready  to  face  the  lions,  others  are  self-seekers 
and  men  given  to  sensual  living.  There  is  a  tremendous  scene 
in  the  amphitheatre,  where  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers  are  all  let 
loose  on  one  man,  who  for  the  time  is  saved  by  the  artful  but 
mysterious  contrivance  of  an  Egyptian  priest.  In  point  of  excite- 
ment this  scene  does  not  fall  flat  even  after  the  four  or  five  murders 
and  the  suicide  which  we  have  read  of  in  the  two  novels  that  we 
have  noticed  above.  Besides,  Antinous  has  its  suicide  and  a 
bountiful  supply  of  common  villains.    The  author  at  the  very 
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SSrjTnS,Tg°°dwi9^  b*the  friendly  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  English  writers  of  romance,  and  by  the  hope  that  he 

STand"  ft  b,0Ok,:  rayfiDd  t0  — pritm^theplo'l 

2        ■    It  should  have  its  readers.    It  is  full  of  startling 

hv  «     -V  1S' 1  n,0Ve1'  almost  as  ?ood  as  01le  !  il  '»  written 

rlai  ?^0*  Theo*°*y\  and  it  can  with  great  propriety  be 
hi  tvi  I!'6"  by, senous  Pe°PIa    The  translator,  though 

his  style  is  a  little  heavy,  has  done  his  part  fairly  well.    Into  one 

PnbSeMf,k  fall6D-    In  the  line  verse  in 

S°1S  ,  •  th7P°Jerty  come  as  one  that  travelled,"  he 
writes  travaileth."  "Deformities  of  the  climate,"  moreover  is  a 
strange  expression  However,  the  book  is  readable;  and  our 
present  English  style  is  of  so  monjrrel  a  breed  that  a  few  forei-n 
idioms  thus  literally  translated  will  not  be  noticed  by  any  but  the 
over-cntical.  '  J 


Cheshire  gleanings.* 

T  first  sight  this  work  seems  to  be  one  of  those  volumes  of 

,nfW  1  Dr  -eS  7hACh  glVe  Dmch  more  satisfaction  to  the 
autnoi  and  his  friends  than  to  any  one  else,  But  though  the 
volume  contains  nothing  but  "  scraps,"  with  no  manner  of  con! 
nexion  between  them  (and  sometimes  these  fragments  are  most 
slenderly  linked  to  the  title),  it  is  not  uninteresting.  Cheshire  s 
rich  m  antiquarian  subjects,  and  the  numerous  books  and  papers 
which  are  published  about  them  from  time  to  time  show  E 
local  men  are  aware  of  the  value  of  provincial  records  and  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  folk-lore  and  the  traditions  of  the  past  be! 

than  words  nowadays,  and  very  soon  the  older  generation  with 
its  broad  speech  will  be  succeeded  by  another,  educated  by 
school  training  and  by  reading  of  the  papers  to  employ  one 
genera   language,  in  which  some  provincialisms  may  be  lost  for 
the  bettor  and  others  for  the  worse.    The  Cheshire  dialect  i 
one  containing  some  idioms  and  truly  English  words  peculiar 
to  itself  which   have  been  the  subject  of  larger  works-  the 
Cheshire  mystery-plays  have  been  olten  better  described  the 
history  of  Cheshire"  and  various  studies  of  "salient  no  nts" 
are  well  known  to  all   who   have  taken  any  interest  in  our 
northern  counties;  but  this  scrupulously  indexed,  well-printed 
volume  of  over  three  hundred  pages  octavo  contains  the  result 
ot  study  which,  even  in  its  fragmentary  form,  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  student  and  some  interest  to  the  general  reader  In 
tact,  one  may  adopt  the  luminous  language  of  the  author  (?)  at 
sixteen,  when,  in  a  preface  to  a  novel  of  which  he  gives  us  an 
account,  he  indignantly  denies  a  charge  of  plagiarism  brought 
against  him.    He  declares  then,  "They  say  I  conglobated  the 
analecte  into  a  readable  form,"  and  denies  that  he  was  anything 
but  original.    It  the  "  William  Axon  -  of  !844  be  the  writer  of 
these  papers  published  in  1884,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  bavin* 
completely  overcome  his  early  aversion  to  "analects,"  "conglo- 
bated   or  otherwise,  and  on  making  them  "  readable  "—a  chanre 
which  eyen  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  young  novelist  could 
scarcely  have  brought  against  one  who  adorned  his  sentences  with 
words  hke  "stultiloquence,  pearl-like  masticators,  obstrepnlou* 
cognomination, '  &c.    It  will  no  doubt  he  gratifying  to  Cestrians 
to  know  that  such  a  literary  gem  was  once  published  in  Chester,  and 
other  men  who  have  also  lived  and  written  and  been  noted  in  their 
circle  or  time  (though  their  connexion  with  that  old  city  was  still 
slighter  than  Mr.  Axons)  find  their  places  in  this  book  of 
Cheshire  gleanings.    One  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  has 
emphasized  "  the  salient  points  of  the  county  history  "  by  i°-noring 
them  and  that  his  Cheshire  gleanings  are  sometimes  scarcely  more 
Cheshire  than  the  song  which  he  seems  to  accuse  an  author  of 
conveying  from  a  friend  of  his,  "a  Cornish  Recluse"  (p  o,0) 
IJut  if  he  often  wanders  from  his  subject  on  to  one  on  which  he 
has  before  written  and  is  after  all  more  at  home  in  Lancashire 
than  m  Cheshire,  besides  perhaps  wishing  to  gather  up  his  various 
notes  and  comments,  without  regard  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
iuture  reviewer  (who  "  can't  tell  why  »  some  should  be  placed  in 
tins  volume  at  all),  we  may  pass  from  what  has  not  been  done  to 
what  has  been  selected  for  publication  in  this  convenient  form 

Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  own  country  and  its 
cuiious  manners  and  customs  may  find  entertainment  among  these 
scraps  ;  and,  in  fact,  even  an  old  scrap-book  is  not  to  be  despised 
1  ratably  the  author  might  tell  us  that  others  have  been  found  to 
unfold  the  long  roll  of  history  which  is  the  proud  boast  of  the 
County  Palatine,  and  that  to  keep  green  the  memories  of  lesser 
mm  and  to  make  himself  the  general  "  snapper-up  of  unconsidered 
trifles  was  his  aim.  But  local  proverbs  and  family  jokes  are 
often  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  They  are  like  the  famous 
bunshine  wine  of  Monte  Beni  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  writes  of— the 
essence  is  so  volatile  that  it  does  not  bear  transportation  from  its 
native  abode  Ihe  story  of  many  a  local  legend,  stripped  of  the 
persona  ity  of  the  teller,  whose  audience  knew  as  well  as  himself  1 
where  the  Cheshire  grin  might  properly  broaden  into  a  Lauffh  is 
quite  as  pointless  as  that  related  of  the  man  who  forgot  his '"child 
wife  tC'ir^  ^1-  nate-  °f  ^ee  at  a  ^'"coolly  telling  his 
lum  "  r--/  x  ,d  K6?  in,t0  the  water-  1  shuld  b"e  bard* him 
plump  (55).  Narrated  in  the  deliberate  though  hearty  manner 
of  the  good-tempered  Cheshire  folk,  accompanied  by  ttoSSK 

m'  ™»k»>th  yed»  as  their  neighbours  say,  we  can  quite  ac- 


the  s  a™  S  f  Parity  it  enjoyed.  They  liked  noises,  and  "ridii 
tiestang  found  favour  with  them,  though  in  our  modern  da 
the  cause  of  such  a  disturbance  to  the  neighbourhood  would  ce 
tainly  be  looked  upon  as  having  made  her  marital  quarrels  1 
pleasant  to  the  public.  The  ceremony  is  described  by  an  e  v  e  I 
ear- witness  (1790)  as  follows :—  y  " 

do4,nanhdnSSed  iD  fcma,e  apparel  was  mo"nted  °"  «>e  back  of  an  o 
SSJSSfcV  Tm,m°-V'eel  on  his  laP>  anJ        back  tow»- 
head,  two  men  led  the  animal  through  the  neichbowho 

roanng  with  cows  horns  and  making  a  most  hideous  hullabaloo  stonni 

Ran  a  dan,  ran  a  dan,  ran  a  dan, 
Mrs.  Alice  Evans  has  beat  her  good  man  • 
it  «as  neither  with  sword,  spear,  pistol,  or  knife, 
But ,  with  a  pair  of  tongs  she  vowed  to  take  his  life. 
"  She  11  be  a  good  wife  and  do  so  no  more 
VV  e  will  not  ride  stang  from  door  to  door.— P.  300. 

From  the  doggrel  of  these  verses  to  the  ballads  of  « Mon 
Levis  is  a  great  stride.    He  is  mentioned  in  the  Gleanings 

™L     f°r,0i  a  badad,  f0UDded  on  a  hS^d  which  has  fo. 
points  of  likeness  to  that  of  the  Wizard  of  Alderley  Ed-e 
delightful  story  of  folk-lore  (p.  57).    Mrs.  Hemans,  who  as 
young  girl  stayed  at  Grych  Castle  in  N.  Wales,  has  also 
as  follow^  V°.<V}  f01'm        story  of  the  Brereton  omen,  stat 
tL  11    V       •     n,         ^6ir  1P   the   ^shipful  Family 
the  Breretons  in  Cheshire  is  neer  his  Death  there  are  * 
m  the  Pool  adjoyning  Bodies  of  trees  swimming  for  certf 
days  together.';    The  legend  has  no  chance  of  verification  by  , 
Psychical  Society,  for,  though  it  is  still  extant,  the  family  is  es 
tmc      And  so  are  many  ancient  customs,  as,  for  instance,  tL 
Lilting  on  Easter  Monday,  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  i 
the  observance.    Wakes  are  no  longer  the  assembling-places  0 

tight  to  show  their  prowess.   "  Hast  thee  foushten  yet  P  »  «  Xoa 
-then  get  thee  foighten  and  coam  whoam."  We  do  not  know  hov 
long  bear-batting  went  011  in  Cheshire,  though 

Congleton  rare,  Congleton  rare,  sold  the  Bible  to  pay  for  a  bear  ; 
but  in  Lancashire  bulls  were  baited  and  dogs  were  fou»ht  onh 
sixty  years  ago.    Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  the  great"  season 
lor  these  amusements,  and  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  thf 
masses  is  not  easily  realized  except  by  those  who  can  study  th 
old  letters  and  records  of  the  past,  or,  better  still,  talk  with  tho<- 
who  remember  the  "good  old  times"  of  the  beginning  of  thi 
century.    A  lady  now  alive  can  remember  that  in  a  well-o 
Cheshire  family  only  the  head  of  the  house  was  allowed  to  ea, 
SI  at,dl+rer>  f  the  other  members  having  roasted  potatoe 
kid  beside  their  plates  as  a  substitute;  this  was  shortly  before  th, 
battle  of   Trafalgar.    Mr.  Axon  has  not  attempted'to  {rive  m 
accounts  of  tne  well-known  phases  of  Chester  and  Cheshire 
history  :  and,  excepting  an  article  on  Dean  Stanley,  as  connected 
with  Alderley,  there  is  not  one  which  relates  to' any  one  wel' 
Known  to  many  outside  the  district  in  which  those"  friends  h 
speaks  of  have  lived  and  worked.   Still,  we  much  prefer  such 
paper  as  that  on  "  The  Botanists  Funeral,"  written  from'  the 
authors  heart  to  second-hand  notes  like  those  which  form  the 
farst  paper  of  the  book.    There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  pir' 
of  the  artisan  naturalist  of  Mossley  who  devoted  his  leisn 
teaching  those  about  him  to  learn  to  love  it  as  he  did  :— 

Eh  !  heaw  patient  he  wur  !    Aw're  a  poor  scholar,  and  had  to 
same  question  o  er  and  o'er  again,  enough  to  tire  a  wavter  wheel 
jaw-breaking  words  would'n  stop  i' mv  mind.  .  .  .  gut  it  didno 
i-T'  /n      ^  d  the  same  question";  he'd  alius  the  same  quief 

nV"  V    St!"e-  ^       the,'e's  some-  if  1  axt  hauf  M  "fen  'ud 
eawt,  'Aeaw  then,  blether-yed,  heaw  often  does  ta  want  tellin'  ?  " 

And  such  another,  in  a  different  form,  exists  in  another  workin-- 
mau,  who  pathetically  tells  us  that  he  "  only  brought  " 

Some  waifs  and  strays  from  that  bright  sod, 
"  '"ch  I  have  seen  but  have  not  trod, 
The  golden  land  of  Poesy. 

These  local  notes  will  please  many  who  knew  the  men  of  whom 
the  writer  speaks  from  memory.  The  curious  in  such  matters 
will  be  interested  in  the  account  of  Mark  Yarwood,  born  "near 
Bowden,  in  1S12,  without  forearms  or  hands,"  but  who  learnt 
to  do  without  them  111  such  a  wonderfully  dexterous  manner  that 
it  eventually  caused  his  death.  He  gave  way  "to  habits  of 
intemperance,  which  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  from  the  many 
occasions  when  he  was  asked  to  drink  by  those  who  wished  to  see 
his  dexterous  fashion  of  holding  the  glass."  It  was  a  pity  that 
people  were  not  content  with  witnessing  the  threading  of  needles 
playing  at  marbles,  writing,  and  mending  pens,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  accomplished  in  a  wonderful  manner.  He  died  in  Knuts- 
lord  workhouse  in  1S64. 

The  antiquary  will  be  attracted  by  the  short  note  (p.  114)  "on 
the  stalk  as  a  sign  of  contract."  An  illustration  is  given  of  a  seal 
wuh  a  stalk  twisted  into  it,  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at 
Manchester,  though  being  found  at  West  Hall,  Hi<rii  Lei<rii  it 
may  be  described  as  a  Cheshire  gleaning.  Mr.  Axon  recalls" folk- 
lore about  the  straw,  and  quotes  Archdeacon  Farrars  remark, 
iJow  often  do  people  when  they  make  a  stipulation  recall  the 
lact  that  the  origin  of  the  expression  is  a  custom,  dead  for 
centuries,  of  giving  a  straw  (stipule)  in  sign  of  a  completed 
Dargain  -  Mr.  Bagehot,  we  believe,  was  the  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly who  drew  attention  to  the  other  use  of  the  form  of  contricr 
not  peculiar  to  Cheshire,  or  England,  by  which  the  false  witness  was' 
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